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Tree  Planting  Time  Ss  Right  Now 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


E  HAVE  visited  many  of  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  State  during  the 
fall  and  the  impression  gathered  is 
that  nursery  stock  as  a  rule  is 
rather  less  than  normal.  Also, 
generally  speaking,  the  trees  are  not  so  tall, 
though  they  are  stocky  and  thrifty.    The  new 


system  of  grading  by  caliper  instead  of  by 
length  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  all.  The 
trees  that  have  been  dug  so  far  have  had  a 
good  time  of  it,  for  the  early  rains  put  the 

ground  in  excellent  condition  for  this  operation,  in  unirrigated  sections  as 
well  as  those  which  are  independent  of  rainfall. 

This  will  be  one  busy  month  for  the  nurseryman  as  well  as  the  grower, 
for  the  ground  is  moistened  deep  enough  to  make  the  planting  of  young 
trees  safe.  If,  however,  rains  come  sufficiently  to  make  the  ground  cold, 
soggy  and  water-logged,  or  if  there  be  water  in  the  holes,  it  is  not  wise 
to  plant  until  the  ground  is  in  warmer,  more  friable  condition.  Such  a 
thing  may  come  to  pass  before  this  article  goes  to  press.  In  this  case  it 
is  well  to  keep  the  trees  heeled  in  until  such  time  as  the  ground  is 
in  shape. 

Receiving  and  Care  of  Nursery  Stock. 
When  the  young  trees  come  to  hand,  see  that  they  are  not  opened  in 
a  drying  north  wind  and 
heel  them  in  the  same  day 
that  they  are  opened.  This 
information  is  for  those 
who  are  new  to  the  busi- 
ness. The  trench  should  be 
on  ground  that  does  not 
get  saturated  or  hold  water 
in  the  trench.  If  the  trees 
are  at  all  dry  when  they 
come,  the  roots  can  be 
freshened  up  in  the  water 
trough  before  heeling  in, 
but  not  left  there  all  night 
these  cold  nights.  When 
heeling  in,  the  earth  must 
be  well  sifted  down 
through  the  roots,  so  that 
if  the  north  wind  blows  at 
any  time  it  will  not  dry 
them  out.  But  it  Is  better 
not  to  water  them  in  the 
trench.  We  have  known 
trees  taken  home  and 
stacked  in  the  barn  for 
several  weeks,  unprotected, 
so  as  to  save  the  labor  of 
digging  that  trench.  This 

is  very  often  followed  by  a  disappointing  stand  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  young  tree  starting  only  at  its  base  or  perhaps  below  the  bud. 

When  to  Plant  and  What  Depth. 
Generally  the  time  to  plant  is  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good,  mellow 
condition,  so  that  the  soil  will  break  up  and  sift  down  among  the  roots. 
Where  there  is  too  much  cold  rain  and  frost  in  the  ground,  the  time  of 
planting  must  be  later.  No  more  trees  should  be  taken  from  the  heeling 
trench  than  can  be  immediately  planted.  And  even  then  they  must  be 
well  protected  until  planted.  No  matter  what  kind  of  tree,  it  should  be 
planted  at  about  the  same  depth  as  it  stood  in  the  nursery.  Unless  trees 
have  been  especially  budded  high,  this  means  that  the  union  should  be 
just  above  ground  when  the  tree  is  firmed  down  by  tramping  after  set- 
ting. Among  grape  growers  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  they 
make,  when  new  to  the  tree  business,  to  dig  a  deep  hole  "so  as  to  set 
the  roots  down  where  the  moisture  is,"  as  they  sav.  The  writer  has  often 
found,  on  investigation,  such  trees  set  a  foot  and  more  below  the  union. 
These  generally  die  or  sometimes  make  two  or  three  inches  of  growth 
when  they  ought  to  make  two  or  three  feet.  Put  the  bud'j-ight.  in.tJv) 
crotch  of  the  tree-setter  and  keep  it  there  till  you  firm  it  ^njd'.tuhlejjs:  it; 
i8  a  purposely  high-budded  tree)  the  right  depth  is  insured!  'This'.'hVw- 


Last  year  many  people  couldn't  plant  in 
February.  It  was  too  wet.  They  could  not 
plant  in  March  because  it  got  too  dry  by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Everybody  ex- 
pected "more  rain" — waited  for  it  and  it 
did  not  come.  As  a  consequence  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  were  burnt 
up  that  ought  to  have  been  planted.  Now 
is  the  time.    Go  to  it! 


k..flBiSBl 


This  shows  a  thrifty  and  even  stand  of  young  olives  in  the  nursery  after  their  last  cultivation 
exuberant  growth  proclaims  a  vigorous  root  system. 


ever,  does  not  apply  to  the  sandy  soils  of  the 
interior,  where  the  union  may  be  several  inches 
below  the  surface. 

What  About  Plowing  and  Manuring? 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "Can  I  plant 
my  trees  before  plowing?"  Provided  the  ground 
is  otherwise  in  condition  for  irrigation  and  cul- 
tivation, the  answer  is  "Yes,  if  good,  big,  deep 
holes  are  made  first."    It  is  better  than  putting 
off  the  planting  if  you  have  been  cut  short  in 
the  plowing  and  cannot  get  through  till  late, 
although  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  plowing  done  first  if  possible.  But 
if  either  has  to  wait,  and  the  ground  is  in  first-class  condition,  it  is  often 
better  to  make  the  plowing  wait  than  the  planting. 

No  manure  should  go  in  the  hole  with  the  young  tree.  It  is  likely 
to  injure  the  tree  by  heating  and  interferes  with  the  drawing  of  moist- 
ure from  below.  A  mulch  of  manure  around  the  young  tree  on  the  sur- 
face is  all  right,  though  it  ought  to  be  kept  from  contact  with  the  bark. 

Protection. 

As  more  young  trees  are  probably  lost  from  sunburn  and  subsequent 
entry  of  flat-headed  borer  than  from  all  other  causes,  it  pays  to  protect 
the  young  trees  which  have  hitherto  had  such  tender  care.  Whitewash 
first.    Then  a  good  tree  protector  (not  black),  as  well,  will  make  you 

i  pretty  secure  against  these 

evils.  Also,  in  California, 
all  trees  must  be  headed 
low,  so  that  they  ,are 
early  protected  by  their 
own  foliage.  A  young 
fruit  tree  must  always  be 
headed   back  well. 

Varieties   Being  Planted. 

There  is  a  very  heavy 
planting  of  prunes  again 
this  year  on  both  peach 
and  Myrobalan  and  some 
almond  root.  On  good 
peach  land  the  peach  root 
is  pretty  hard  to  beat  and 
the  demand  for  ft  is  in- 
creasing, though  the  My- 
robalan holds  its  own  on 
heavy  land.  Prunes  are 
being  planted  in  every 
prune-growing  section  of 
the  State. 

The  demand  for  plums 
seems  to  be  average, 
though  the  past  season 
has  shown  very  attractive 
.  prices.  In  the  Forestville 
and  Sebastopol  sections  we  hear  of  a  demand  for  Santa  Rosa,  Wickson, 
Climax  and  Burbank,  also  Jefferson.  In  the  south  the  Burbank,  Tragedy, 
Standard  and  Santa  Rosa.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  Santa  Rosa 
seems  to  be  also  a  favorite,  with  Grand  Dukes,  California  Blue,  Clyman 
and  others. 

Much  new  land  is  being  brought  into  shape  in  the  hills  in  Santa  Cruz 
county  for' apricots.  The  attractive  prices  for  shipping  and  dried  fruits, 
together  with  the  jam  and  preserve  factories  starting  up,  give  this  impor- 
tant industry  a  pretty  safe  outlook  in  the  future.  The  Blenheim  variety 
and  the  Royal  are  still  the  two  leaders,  followed  by  Tilton,  Hemskirke 
and  some  Moorparks  in  places  suited  to  them.  Apricot  root  is  the  most 
in  demand  and  this  stock  is  of  good  quality  in  all  the  nurseries  we  have 
visited. 

The  planting  of  apples  seems  to  be  below  the  average.  This  has  been  a 
banner  year  for  prices  on  apples  and  strong  demand  has  been  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  season  for  the  fruit.  Some  day  Humboldt  county 
and  Mendocino  county,  along  the  coast,  ought  to  be  big  producers  of 
winter  apples.  They  can  produce  the  color  and  the  texture  and  have 
•aJ.gc»(f  apjpte  climate.  Only  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
'  •  •      '  '  *  *.  (Continued  on  page  11.) 
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EDITORIALS 


A  GOOD  WINTER  JOB. 

NOW  THAT  the  rains  are  above  the  normal 
in  most  places  and  likely  to  remain  so 
throughout  the  season:  now  that  crop  pro- 
duction has  returned  to  individual  judgment  and 
initiative  and  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  restricted 
revelation  by  self-constituted  authorities:  now 
that  we  have  given  crop  reviews  and  outlooks  with 
facts  and  figures  fit  to  fire  the  figurative  imagina- 
tions of  all  our  readers — what  shall  we  head  for 
now?  This  is  not  a  conundrum  submitted  to  a 
reader's  referendum,  for,  we  haVe  already  decided 
where  we  are  going  and  the  only  way  a  sub- 
scriber can  escape  from  making  the  trip  with  us 
is  to  jump  overboard  and  trust  to  being  picked  up 
by  the  small  journalistic  craft  which  are  sculling 
along  in  our  wake! 

We  are  going  to  study  law!  We  find  encourage- 
ment In  taking  up  law  at  this  late  day  in  the 
fact  that  some  wise  one  has  said  that  the  best 
advocates  are  those  who  do  not  know  too  much 
law.  It  is  an  advocate  that  we  propose  to  be — 
not  a  professor  of  law,  who  is  apt  to  see  so  much 
in  the  case  for  the  prosecution  that  he  cannot 
defend  hie  client  effectively.  The  profound  prin- 
ciple upon  which  we  base  our  legal  career  is  this: 
"every  man  for  himself  and  all  to  help  the  hind- 
most." We  are  forced  to  this  outspoken  declara- 
tion of  principle  by  the  fact  that  all  special  indus- 
tries and  interests  other  than  agriculture  are  mas- 
querading in  the  public  eye  under  a  camouflage  of 
devotion  to  fraternalism  and  humanitarianism  and 
claiming  to  have  forgotten  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  for  which  they  previously  contended, 
in  their  devotion  to  altruism.  While  we  honestly 
believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world 
so  greedy  and  grasping  that  he  has  not  been 
mellowed  somewhat  by  the  broader  and  warmer 
emotions  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind  which 
the  great  war  engendered  and  the  great  victory 
enforced,  we  are  very  sure  that  if  agriculture 
does  not  watch  out  it  will  perceive  too  iate  that 
it  has  been  caught  worse  than  ever  by  interests 
both  high  and  low  as  soon  as  the  wool  wears  off 
the  lamb  skins  which  these  interests  are  now 
wearing.  For  this  reason  we  distrust  most  of  the 
assisted  propaganda  for  individual  and  community 
organization  with  which  the  country  is  now  being 
flooded.  Most  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be  actuated  by 
political,  commercial  or  financial  objectives  or  by 
socialistic  vagaries — all  of  which  are  at  least  un- 
consciously antagonistic  to  fair  recompense  for 
agriculturnl  effort  and  investment.  The  way 
which  seems  to  us  most  proper  and  promising  for 
agriculture,  under  such  insidious  menaces,  is  to 
come  out  in  open  organization  to  fight  for  what 
it  desires  and  to  force  opposing  interests  to  do 
the  same.  ^    ±  j 

SOCIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALISM. 

WE  HAVE  possibly  made  a  reflection  on  so- 
cialism  which   some  readers   may  resent. 
It  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  do  this,  for 
we   believe   that   many  of  the  propagandists  to 
whom  we  refer  are  stealing  the  livery  of  social- 
ism with  which  to  camouflage  their  remote  pur- 


poses. These  purposes  are  most  varied.  In  some 
cases  they  are  simply  the  gathering  in  of  fees  for 
organizers  or  officers,  in  others  the  collection  of 
funds  for  political  propaganda  and  votes  for  party 

candidates:  in  others  still  the  objectives  are  in- 
creased demands  for  particular  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. In  nearly  all  cases  the  principles  declared 
by  the  socialists  are  prostituted  to  propagandists' 
purposes,  whatever  they  may  be.  In  all  such  cases 
this  seems  unfair,  for  it  is  a  proclamation  of  devo- 
tion to  principles  of  sociology  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  new  institutions  of  particular  advantage 
and  privilege  to  which  such  principles  are  opposed. 
It  is  the  duty  of  agriculture  to  apply  these  same 
principles,  not  in  this  false  way,  but  frankly  and 
openly  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  itself  among 
other  interests  and  industries.  Sociology  has  form- 
ulated principles  which  have  been  freely  adopted 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  improvement  of 
human  government  in  nearly  all  countries  and 
"socialists"  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  enforc- 
ing them  upon  public  opinion,  though  they  cannot 
justly  claim  to  have  discovered  or  invented  them. 
"Socialists"  have  many  plans  for  applying  these 
principles,  and  other  alleged  principles  which  they 
have  perhaps  invented,  and  their  claim  is  to  con- 
stitute a  new  social  order  on  such  a  basis.  That 
seems  to  us  neither  wise  nor  safe.  We  need  the 
progressive  development  of  our  laws  and  govern- 
mental functions  to  embody  demonstrated  sociolog- 
ical principles  as  fast  as  they  can  be  assimilated 
or  incorporated  into  the  existing  social  order  and 
to  this  end  much  of  the  current  socialistic  agita- 
tion is  a  benign  agency,  but  to  adopt  the  social- 
istic way  of  applying  sociology  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  order  would  be  in  fact  to  install  disorder. 
What  we  need  in  America,  at  least,  is  a  more 
enlightened  and  controlled  individualism.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  need  of  our  agriculture  and  the 
need  of  the  general  public  from  agriculture.  To 
exchange  the  sure  foundation  of  individualism 
upon  which  our  agriculture  has  been  so  success- 
fully built  up,  for  a  socialistic  vision  of  com- 
munistic production  and  exchange  might  starve 
half  the  population  and  ruin  a  generation  of  farm- 
ers before  it  could  be  really  learned  whether  it 
could  be  done  or  not.  What  agriculture  needs"  is 
encouragement  of  individual  enterprise,  and  a 
square  deal  for  it  among  other  industrial  activi- 
ties, capitalistic  and  operative,  which  now  too 
far  dictate  its  producing  conditions.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  most  farmers  should  distrust 
the  multitude  of  efforts  at  organization  which  are 
camouflaging  themselves  with  socialistic  stripes 
and  splashes.  It  is  up  to  them  to  protect  them- 
selves from  masquerade™  and  visionaries. 

jl     «t  «t 

HOW  WE  SHALL  STUDY  LAW. 

WE  HAVE  perhaps  an  original  way  of  study- 
ing law.  We  are  not  going  to  explore 
Blackstone  nor  Kent,  nor  have  we  any 
shelves  full  of  California  codes  and  statutes.  Any 
reader  who  wishes  that  sort  of  thing  can  find 
cartloads  of  it  in  the  Becond-hand  book  stores. 
We  propose  to  study  laws  in  the  making  in  the 
place  where  they  are  being  made.  To  put  the 
matter  concretely,  we  have  persuaded  our  Mr. 
Hodges  to  take  up  his  abode,  in  Sacramento  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  California  Legislature,  which 
opens  next  week,  and  put  us  wise  upon  all  pro- 
posed and  enaoted  legislation  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  interests  and  operations  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  Mr.  Hodges  will  give  our 
readers  first-hand  sketches  of  propositions  which 
it  will.be  attempted  to  enact  into  laws  and  indi- 
cate as  far  as  possible  who  is  responsible  for 
such  propositions  and  what  phases  of  public  or 
private  interest  and  judgment  ^.hey  embody.  We 
believe  this  effort  will  not  only  keep  our  readers 
well  informed  upon  matters  likely  to  have  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  their  producing  and  product- 
selling  business,  but  will  be  suggestive  of  promo- 
tive or  repressive  influence  which  farmers  should 
exert  for  their  own  advantage  or  protection.  We 
do  not  remember  that  such  an  effort  has  ever 
been  made  hitherto  with  particular  reference  to 
California  agriculture  and  we  shall  be  disappointed 
if  it  fails  to  give  readers  better  opportunity  than 
they  have  hitherto  had  for  knowledge  and  action 
upon  all  measures  brought.'  forward  In';  the  name 
of  farming,  pc  ^'theVwis©  bearing'  iipdn  farming 
interests,  for  "better  or  for  worse.  We  bespeak  for 
Mr.  Hodges  the,  good  will  not'  alone;  X>f  rths'se  who 


make  the  legislative  wheels  go  around,  but  of  all 
California  farmers  who  may  be  called  to  Sacra- 
mento during  the  session  to  help  them  go  around 
aright.  It  will  be  a  good  winter's  Job  Mt  only 
for  Mr.  Hodges  but  for  all  readers  who  wish  to 
know  what  is  going  on  and  to  help  good  things 
go  through.  , 

«t     >t  >t 

LESS  TAXATION:  MORE  EFFICIENCY. 

THERE  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  our  State 
Government  is  costing  too  much.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  fence-corner  gossip  nor  of  cross- 
party  campaign  oratory:  It  apprehended  by  state 
officials  who  are  good  at  comparing  figures  and  by 
publicists  who  are  looking  through  all  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic spectacles.  This  being  the  case  it  was  a  good 
move  by  Governor  Stephens  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  representative  men  to  carefully  investigate  and 
report  their  findings  for  the  Information  of  the  com- 
ing Legislature.  It  has  been  freely  charged  that  the 
State  is  undertaking  to  do  some  things  which  should 
be  left  to  private  enterprise:  that  it  is  deing  too 
extravagantly  other  things  which  it  ought  to  do 
economically:  that  it  is  incurring  much  expense  by 
over-lapping  of  executive  scopes  and  functions. 
These  are  charges  which  cannot  be  wisely  met  by 
individual  declaration  because  of  the  danger  of 
misconception  through  error  or  prejudice.  Governor 
Stephens  has  attacked  them  in  the  right  way  and 
through  the  committee  which  he  has  appointed  and 
the  Legislature  which  will  soon  join  him  in  regular 
session,  the  outlook  is  good  for  readjustment  of  ex- 
ecutive machinery  which  will  reduce  taxation  and 
increase  efficiency.  We  have  surely  come,  through 
the  extension  of  the  commission  method,  into  the 
possession  of  a  most  complex  method  of  creating 
special  laws  and  regulations  and  of  extra-judicial 
administration  of  them  which  should  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  unnecessary  public  cost  at 
least  and  if  the  State  is  over-functioning  or  cross- 
functioning,  the  operation  should  be  reduced  or 
simplified.  In  promotion  and  regulation  of  agri- 
culture it  is  quite  possible  that  such  things  will 
be  found.  The  old  trouble  of  duplication  of  effort 
in 'educational  and  executive  lines  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  education  and  practice  certainly 
still  exists.  We  have  always  claimed  that  agricul- 
tural executive  and  educational  functions  should  be 
clearly  segregated:  that  agricultural  education  is 
the  function  of  the  school  system,  from  the  Uni- 
versity downward,  and  that  executive  control  per- 
tains to  the  operation  of  the  laws  for  protection 
from  diseases  and  pests  onward  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  product  for  sale.  Explanation  of  the 
laws  and  such  exhortation  and  enforcement  as  are 
required  for  the  observation  of  them,  seem  to  us 
to  comprise  the  proper  field  for  executive  action. 
Presumably  this  would  reduce  cost  by  excluding 
duplication  and  would  also  increase  efficiency  by 
releasing  functionaries  from  the  demands  which 
duplication  sets  up.  Propositions  for  reorganization 
of  State  work  for  *agriculture  will  undoubtedly 
appear  before  the  coming  Legislature  and  they  de- 
serve close  attention.  Presumably  there  will  be 
similar  efforts  to  reduce  and  simplify  State  work  in 
other  industrial  and  social  lines  also.  Rigid  exami- 
nation of  all  of  them  to  ascertain  if  the  public  can 
get  what  it  really  needs  for  less  money. 

,<     <  .< 

AGRICULTURE  ON  THE  EAST  FRONT. 

SO  FAR  as  we  can  clearly  see  at  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  front,  there  is 
impending  a  clean  break  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  striving  to  install  a  line  of  agricul- 
tural defence  at  the  national  capital.  We  alluded 
to  this  outcropping  of  agricultural  desintegration 
in  our  issue  of  October  19,  when  we  first  mentioned 
the  plan  of  one  bunch  of  farming  associations  to 
build  a  "temple"  in  Washington — of  which  enter- 
prise another  bunch  of  them  declared  that  "to  talk 
of  a  'temple  of  agriculture'  at  Washington  is  worse 
than  folly."  That  is  about  the  way  farmers  usually 
get  together  and  that  is  the  reason  why  every  kind 
of  organization  from  a  national  political  convention 
to  a  local  "farm  labor  conference,"  always  gets 
away  with  them.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
details  of  this  scrap  over  the  "temple  or  no  temple" 
at  this  time,  and  yet  that  our  readers  may  see  the 
issue-which  is  joined,  we  remark  that  the  "National 
Hoard  of  Farm  Organizations"  is  the  name  of  the 
bunch  which  swears  by  the  temple  and  the  "Farm- 
ers' National  Headquarters"  is  the  name  of  the 
bunch  which  swears  at  the  temple.    It  seems  to  be 
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Get  a  Bigger  Job  for  1919 

This  is  your  biir  opportunity.  You  know  the  con- 
ditions that  confront  farmers  today.  During  the  period 
of  reconstruction  there  will  be  many  readjustments. 
Farmers  will  be  up  aguinst  new  problems  which  they 
cannot  solve  alone,  and  the  Rural  Press  will  prove 
indispensable  to  them. 

We  need  a  few  more  men  to  present  the  paper  to 
those  who  are  not  already  subscribers;  also  to  take  care 
of  oui'  renewals.  Experience  not  necessary,  but  must 
have  an  automobile. 

Straight  salary;  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Tell  us  a  little  about  yourself  and  ask  for  our  prop- 
osition.   It  will  interest  you  if  you  are  a  live  wire. 


a  9ort  of  a  swearing  bee  all  around — by  heck!  Both 
organizations  have  their  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, the  capital,  and  both  have  their  tailquarters 
in  Washington,  the  State.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  their  declarations  and  by  the  personnel  of  their 
governing  boards,  the  bunch  named  first  above  is 
conservative  and  individualistic,  and  represents  the 
greater  numbers  of  farmers:  the  second  bunch  is 
radical  and  communistic  and  represents  those  who 
believe  in  the  Non-Partisan  League  of  the  north- 
west in  philosophy  and  politics..  As  for  the  relative 
value  and  usefulness  of  the  two  aggregations  in  the 
pr6motion  of  agriculture  we  are  not  undertaking  to 
judge  at  this  time.  The  present  fact  is  that  they 
are  coining  apparently  to  a  grand  set-to  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  7,  on  which  date  the  Farmers' 
National  Headquarters  has  called  a  "Farmers'  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Reconstruction" — the  pro- 
grammed platform  for  which  includes  about  all  the 
forms  of  paternalism  which  we  have  recently  heard 
mentioned;  Any  California  farmer  who  happens  to 
be  in  Washington  on  that  day  can  get  his  ears  full 
by  attending.  But  what  impresses  us  most  in  the 
facts  we  have  cited  is  that  both  national  organi- 
zations are  so  busy  fighting  each  other  over  what 
should  be  done  for  agriculture  that  they  have  no 
breath  left  to  do  anything.  Both  organizations 
declare  that  they  desire  to  do  for  farming  what 
Federated  Labor  does  for  labor  and  yet  both  are 
getting  as  far  away  as  they  can  from  the  way 
Federated  Labor  does  things.  If  Mr.  Gompers  is  not 
too  busy  tipping  off  the  government  on  what  labor 
insists  upon  in  "reconstruction"  he  must  be  having 
a  good  laugh  at  the  farmers'  way  of  reconstructing! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Pruning  Wished-On  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  how  to  prune  apri- 
cot and  peach  trees  two  and  four  years  old,  also 
Muscat  grape  vines  two  years  old,  and  Himalaya 
berries  three  or  four  years  old.  This  property  was 
wished  on  me  and  I  do  not  know  about  pruning 
and  am  sure  you  can  supply  the  desired  informa- 
tion at  once,  as  I  must  get  busy.  Have  just 
picked  the  last  of  the  grapes. — D.  J.  C,  Chow- 
chilla. 

There  are  few  farming  operations  which  go  less 
by  rule  and  more  by  judgment  and  experience  than 
the  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  We  would  rather  try 
to  teach  you  to  milk  cows  by  rule  than  to  prune 
trees,  because  cows'  teats  and  men's  hands  are 
more  uniform  and  simple  in  operation  than  tree 
growth  and  pruning  purposes.  Besides,  the  cow 
will  help  you  to  apply  a  milking  rule  by  slamming 
you  against  the  corral  fence  a  few  times,  while  a 
tree  will  quietly  take  what  you  give  it  and  get 
even  later  by  making  you  climb  into  the  sky  for 
the  fruit  or  by  breaking  to  pieces  and  letting 
you  pick  the  fruit  from  the  ground.  Therefore, 
pruning  always  has  to  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  future  and  requires  prophetic  judgment,  which 
is  hardest  to  get  and  most  valuable  to  have.  A 
cow  will  kick  over  a  few  pails  of  milk  while  you 
are  catching  on;  an  ill-pruned  tree  will  lose  money 
for  you  as  long  as  it  lives.  You  must  not  expect 
to  get  wise  with  a  tree  by  a  few  rules.  You 
must  learn  by  close  study  of  the  tree  how  it 
grows  and  how  you  can  make  it  grow  so  that  it 
will  give  you  good  crops  of  good-sized  fruits  reg- 
ularly and  hold  it  so  that  you  can  pick  it  in 
best  condition  at  the  least  cost. 

No  one  can  tell  you  much  about  pruning  two 
and  four-year-old  trees  without  seeing  the  trees 
and  being  able  to  judge  whether  they  have  been 
properly  pruned  thus  far.  We  must  suppose  that 
they  have  been  and  that  they  are  low-branching 
and  short-jointed  on  the  main  branches.  The 
trees  which  have  made  two  summers'  growth  in 
your  valley  should  have  six  or  eight  branches 
properly  placed.  Select  about  this  number  and 
cut  them  off  at  the  level  of  your  chin  and  remove 
all  cithers  at  the  points  where  they  start  from 
stem  or  larger  branch.  Apricots  and  peaches  hav- 
ing made  four  summers'  growth  ought  to  bear  a 
good  crop  next  summer.  They  ought  to  have  about 
sixteen  branches  at  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Cut  them  off  at  that  height  and  remove 
most  of  the  others  which  reach  above  that  height 
at  their  starting  points,  to  keep  your  tree  from 
getting  too  thick  or  brushy.    Do  not  cut  the  short 


laterals  below.  They  should  bring  fruit  where 
the  tree  can  best  carry  the  weight  of  it.  If  your 
trees  have  been  neglected  and  have  not  made  such 
proper  growth,  cut  back  about  in  the  same  way 
but  at  a  lower  level.  Train  your  best  canes  of 
Himalayas  to  high  stake  or  trellis  and  cut  back  a 
little  beyond  the  support  you  can  give  and  remove 
what  you  cannot  train  up.  Cut  back  about  four  of 
your  best  Muscat  canes  to  two  buds  and  remove 
others  at  the  stump.  On  weaker  vines  save  fewer 
canes.  -   ■ 

Grafting- Over  Southern  Black  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  On  our  hillsides  there  are  many 
wild  walnut  trees.  Can  these  be  made  valuable 
by  trimming  and  grafting  or  budding  to  the  best 
English  walnuts?  At  present  they  produce  heav- 
ily, but  the  nuts  are  of  no  value.  Since  we  would 
like  to  leave  the  side  hills  covered  with  these 
trees,  could  a  profitable  transformation  be  made 
by  grafting  or  budding  as  above?  Which  variety- 
would  you  recommend? — C.  W.  P.,  Los  Angeles. 

If  the  hillside  soil  and  moisture  are  such  that 
you  have  good-sized  trees  and  not  shrubs,  they 
can  be  satisfactorily  transformed  as  you  propose. 
If  they  are  only  shrubs,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  to  get  trees  or  good-sized  nuts  by  grafting, 
and  they  will  be  more  ornamental  as  they  now 
are  than  afterwards.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  even  from  large  trees  under  wild  condi- 
tions '  nuts  which  will  be  comparable  with  the 
product  of  cultivated  trees  brought  along  by  irri- 
gation and  fertilization  as  the  best  production 
may  require.  If,  however,  you«have  really  good  wild 
trees,  select  those  of  medium  size  and  age.  Very 
large  and  old  trees  are  more  expensive  to  graft- 
over  and  less  satisfactory  for  future  performance. 
Such  work  as  you  propose  will  require  consider- 
able investment  and  should  only  be  entrusted  to 
an  experienced  walnut  grafter  and  not  to  an  ordi- 
nary tree-butcher.  Get  a  well-recommended  man 
from  the  walnut  region  of  your  own  or  Orange 
county  and  have  him  graft  in  several  varieties 
which  are  approved  in  your  part  of  Ihe  State.  No 
one  knows  yet  which  is  the  best  walnut.  You 
will  have  to  help  along  toward  that  knowledge 
by  determining  which  is  best  for  the  special  con- 
ditions you  offer. 


Applying  Manure  and  Lime. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  stable  manure  lose  its 
value  if  it  stands  in  a  pile  during  the  winter? 
Would  it  be  better  to  spread  it  on  the  land  and 
plow  it  under  in  the  spring?  In  applying  hy- 
drated  lime,  should  it  be  spread  before  plowing,  or 
harrowed  in  after  the  land  is  plowed? — Sub- 
scriber. Novato. 

Unless  you  wish  to  undertake  composting, 
which  consists  in  shoveling  over  and  keeping 
moist  enough  to  promote  decay  and  prevent 
"firing"  or  too  rapid  fermentation,  which  causes 
loss  of  organic  compounds,  it  is  better  to  spread 
at  once  and  plow  under  when  ready  to  plow. 
Surface  spreading  of  fresh  manure  prevents  loss, 
for  simple  drying  does  not  occasion  loss  and  it 
prevents  also  loss  by  firing  and  leaching — because 
solubles  go  into  the  soil  where  they  are  wanted, 
when  they  are  washed  out  by  rain.  Manure  piles 
are  often  largely  leached  by  heavy  rains  and  their 
contents  lost  because  the  water  runs  to  waste 
places.  If  you 'wish  to  distribute  lime  through 
the  whole  soil  mass,  plow  it  in.  If  you  wish  sur- 
face melloSving  particularly,  apply  after  the  land 

is  plowed.   

Insect  Eggs  on  Peach  Twigs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  peach  twig  encircled 
with  some  kind  of  eggs.  We  do  not  know  what 
they  are,  so  we  are  sending  them  to  you.  We 
have  found  Several,  but  not  as  large,  on  the  Lovell 
peach  and  have  not  seen  any  on  the  others. — C.  M., 
Winters. 

You  send  a  cluster  of  the  eggs  of  moth  from 
which  looping  caterpillars  will  hatch  out  toward 
spring  and  eat  the  leaves  of  your  trees  ,  unless  all 
such  clusters,  as  you  see  them  when  pruning,  afe 
destroyed.  The  eggs  resemble  tllose  of  the  moths 
of  the  tent  caterpillar  and  of  the  fall  canker- 
worm,  but  are  not  surely  the  product  of  either; 
but  you  will  be  sure  to  avoid  trouble  later  by 
destroying  them. 


Planting  for  Almond  Pollenation. 

To  the  Editor:  J  am  ordering  500  almond 
trees,  the  variety  being  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  and 
Drake.  How  many  should  I  plant  of  each  and 
how  should  they  be  planted?  I  intend  to  plant 
28  feet  apart.  The  orchard  will  be  about  1150 
feet  long  by  320  feet  wide  and  its  length  runs 
north  and  south.    In  this  lot  there  will  be  43 


trees    to    a   row   and    12    trees   across. — -W.  B., 
Orland. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  relate 
the  Drakes  to  the  two  others  you  wish  to  pol- 
lenate,  and  we  are  not  confident  that  our  way  is 
better  than  others.  Supposing  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  grow  more  Drakes  than  necessary  for  its 
anticipated  effects,  we  should  plant  two  rows  of 
Nonpareil,  then  a  Drake,  then  six  rows  of  Non- 
pareil, then  a  Drake,  then  two  rows  of  Nonpareil. 
This  is  lengthwise  of  the  piece.  When  you  have 
set  in  all  the  Nonpareils  you  wish  to  plant,  take 
up  the  Ne  Plus  and  proceed  as  before — allowing 
the  Drake  rows  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  piece. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  varieties 
bunched  as  closely  as  possible  for  convenience  in 
gathering  each  kind  by  itself  and  still  providing 
for  pollenation.   

Moving  Large  Grape  Vine. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  large  grape  vine  about 
100  feet  long  on  a  trellis  in  front  of  my  house 
and  wish  to  push  it  out  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
so  as  to  enlarge  my  porch.  The  leaves  are  all  off 
now  and  I  have  just  gathered  the  last  of  the 
grapes,  about  twenty  five-gallon  buckets  full.  Is 
this  a  good  time  to  move  the  vine,  or  should  I  wait 
till  it  gets  more  dormant  or  wait  till  the  sap 
starts  in  the  spring?  It  will  have  to  be  racked 
and  twisted  considerably  to  move  it  and  I  don't 
want  to  injure  it.- — M.  W.,  El  Dorado. 

It  is  better  to  move  your  big  vine  now  than 
later  because  the  cut  roots  callus  and  begin  mak-  ; 
ing  rootlets  before  it  is  warm  enough  to  start 
the  buds  and  thus  get  ready  to  stand  the  strain; 
of  the  new  top  growth.  If  you  transplant,  shorten* 
the  long  branches  very  much  and  cut  back  all  new 
lateral  canes  to  one  bud.  There  will  even  then  be 
considerable  risk  in  transplanting  such  a  big  vine. 
Can  you  not  build  around  the  old  trunk  without 
moving  it  and  then  twist  the  branches  as  much 
as  you  like  .in  getting  them  into  new  places  so 
long  as  you  do  not  break  or  splinter  them?  If 
you  leave  openings  for  plenty  of  air  under  the 
porch  and  arrange  to  get  enough  water  to  the 
roots,  the  vine  will  grow  as  well  as  over  and 
you  will  lose  neither  shade  nor  fruit.  If  you 
transplant  you  are  apt  to  lose  both  for  some  time 
even  if  you  do  not  lose  the  vine  itself.  And  yet 
very  large  vines  have  been  successfully  trans- 
planted.  1 

To  Restore  Wild  Pasturage. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  59  acres  that  Have  been 
pastured  by  cattle  for  a  number  of  years.  I  wish 
you  could  tell  me  what  seed  to  plant  to  replenish 
the  ground.  The  ground  is  to  be  used  for  cow 
pasture  and  is  not  too  rocky  for  cultivation. — - 
Subscriber,  Orosi. 

If  it  is  dry  land  and  you  cannot  do  anything  to 
increase  its  summer  moisture,  you  can  only  reseed 
it.  with  plants  which  make  growth  during  the 
rainy  season,  such  as  wild  oats,  bur  clover  and 
filaree.  You  can  scratch  these  in  now.  Keep  off 
the  stock  and  give  the  plants  a  chance  to  make 
as  much  seed  as  possible  next  spring.  They  will 
be  aided  to  restore  the  pasturage  by  other  wild 
plants  which  will  reappear.  The  land  would  have 
given  winter  pasturage  indefinitely  if  it  had  not 
been  overstocked  or  fed  down  too  late  so  the 
plants  had  no  chance  to  make  seed.  Use  the  land 
less  for  gTeen  pasturage  and  more  for  dry  feed 
arid  it  will  come  back  all  right. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  December  31,  1*18: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperatnr* 

/  '■  :  \  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  —   • 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'ra  Min'm 

Eureka   12  11.72  16.89  56  30 

Red  Bluff   14.45  10. OS  69  26 

Sacramento    7.39  7.12  52  32 

San  Francisco    10.92  8.30  57  38 

San  Jose    9.91  6.22  06  26 

Fresno    3.84  3.55  54  26 

San  Luis  Obispo   7.37  5.86  68  26 

Los  Angeles    3.98  5.21  76  38 

San  Diego   10  4.24  3.17  74  38 
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Indian  Com  Is  Paying  California  Growers 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


ALIFORiVIA  Indian  corn  crops  do  not 

Cyet  supply  the  demand  for  California 
human  consumption,  much  less  do 
they  provide  enough  for  stock  feed. 
The  average  yields  of  only  32  bushels 
per  acre  in  both  1916  and  1917-  and 

 35  bushels  in  1918  are  so  far  below 

what  they  ought  to  be  that  it  is  not 
attracting  enough  acreage  to  supply  ourselves.  One- 
outstanding  reason  for  our  low  yield  per  acre  is 
lack  of  any  particular  care  in  selecting  seed.  No 
farmer  tests  seed  corn  for  germination,  few  farm- 
ers even  take  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
ears  chosen  for  seed,  practically  none  select  seed 
corn  in  the  field  before  picking  the  crop.  When 
one  bushel  will  plant  seven  acres,  the  entire  cost 
of  pre-selecting  seed  for  a  large  crop  would  be 
negligible.  Because  corn  is  so  easily  improved  or 
degenerated,  it  would  increase  our  yield  to  prac- 
tice selection  of  large  ears,  matured  early,  with 
small  cobs,  deep  kernels,  with  no  grooves  between 
the  rows,  having:  tight  husks  to  discourage  worms 
and  avoid  rain  damage,  having  grown  at  conveni- 
ent height  on  strong  stalks,  and  having  hung' 
downward  to  shed  rain.  Early  maturity  would 
seem  to  be  a  principal  need  for  California,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  moisture  content.  The  price  of 
our  corn  in  sacks  is  normally  not  a  great  deal 
different  from  the  price  of  Eastern  corn  in  bulk 
after  paying  the  freight  to  California.  Just  at 
this  writing  a  leading  mill  company  quotes  $3.25 
per  cwt.  for  Eastern  bulk  and  $2.75  to  $3  for 
California  sacked.  California  corn  is'  always  high 
in  moisture  and  all  except  the  earliest  must  be 
kiln-dried  before  milling.  Where  our  corn  runs 
17  to  22  per  cent  moisture.  Eastern  corn  is  13  to 
15  per  cent.  After  our  corn  is  dried  to  15  per 
cent,  California  millers  prefer  it.  Over  half  of  our 
California  corn  is  milled  normally;  and  in  a  sea- 
son like  the  present  still  less  than  normal  is  used 
for  cattle  and  sheep  on  account  of  good  green  feed. 
We  have  cheaper,  more  easily  grown  stock  grain 
feeds  in  California  anyway,  and  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  try  to  raise  much  Indian 
corn  for  stock,  though  for  chickens  and  turkeys 
some  corn  is  highly  desirable.  But  great  quanti- 
fies of  Eastern  corn  are  annually  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia to  be  milled  for  us  to  eat.  This  economic 
waste  might  well  be  avoided  with  increased  pros- 
perity for  growers  and  for  the  State.  While 
nearly  every  county  grows  some  Indian  corn  with 
great  profit  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  have 
been  raising  over  1000  acres  each,  all  of  them 
together  fall  far  short  of  supplying  our  home 
demand. 

One  County  Grows  Third  of  All. 

A  peculiar  situation  is  indicated  bv  figures  for 
the  1918  crop.  While  the  acreage  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  increased  less  than  2  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  the  acreage  in  San  Joaquin  county 
multiplied  six  or  eight  times.  Other  counties  must 
have  dropped  in  production,  while  the  high  yields 
per  acre  and  low  labor  requirements  of  this  crop 
led  to  a  great  increase  in  San  Joaquin.  Visitors 
to  the  delta  region  this  fall  and  winter  were 
struck  by  the  long  lines  of  narrow  slatted  corn 
cribs  that  adorn  the  levees  on  all  sides-— their  pecu- 
liar feature  being  their  almost  universal  newness. 

The  pioneer  corn  grower  of  the  peat  lands.  J.  M. 
Bigger,  can  count  on  his  fingers  the  years  of  com- 
mercial corn  industry  here.  But  while  he  has 
been  drawing  a  salary  of  $1  per  year  from  Uncle 
Sam  his  neighbors  and  their  neighbors  have  spread 
the  corn  acreage  like  an  epidemic.  San  Joaquin 
county  in  1918  grew  25,000  of  the  76,000  acres 
of  Indian  corn  planted  in  California! 

And  what  corn  grows  on  this  acreage!  Most 
everybody  drills  it  thickly  to  reduce  its  exuber- 
ance. Even  at  that  an  Iowa  corn  man  would  dis- 
count the  crop,  for  "we  can't  afford  to  carry  step- 
ladders  to-  pick  corn."  But  Californians  could 
almost  afford  to  carry  stepladders  if  necessary,  for 
these  thickly  standing  stalks  average  more  than 
one  big  ear  apiece. 

What  One  Farmer  Is  Doing. 

Frank  F.  Lyons,  who  is  showing  the  world  that 
a  successful  farm  advisor  can  also  be  a  successful 
farmer,  is  one  who  says  he  will  grow  nothing  hut 
corn  for  awhile.  He  grew  a  big  crop  of  it  last 
year.  He  was  just  harvesting  400  acres  last  fall 
when  the  writer  visited  his  ranch.  £nd  he  esti- 
mated the  yield  between  70  and  80  bushels  per 
acre. 

Corn  costs  between  $9  and  $10  per  acre  to  bring 
to  harvest.  Hand  picking  and  storing  in  cribs 
costs  $15  per  acre  ($10  last  year).  Cutting  the 
corn  with  a  tractor  pulling  two  binders,  and  run- 
ning it  through  a  combined  husker  and  shredder, 
putting  the  corn  into  cribs  and  the  shredded  fod- 
der into  stacks  also  costs  about  $15  per  acre  total. 
The  fodder  is  then  both  eatable  and  available  for 
cattle  all  winter,  being  considered  worth  the  $15 
an  acre,  at  the  rate  .of  about  $7.50  per  ton,  for 
feeding  on  the  ranch.  Last  year  some  of  Mr. 
Lyons'  neighbors  baled  and  shipped  shredded  fod- 
der at  $8  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Stockton,  but  figured 
they  lost  money  on  that.    Mr.  Lyons  last  winter 


had  500  cattle  two  months  through  the  February 
rains  on  two  acres  of  salt  grass  on  which  shredded 
corn  fodder  had  been  stacked,  and  this  year  he 
hopes  to  do  something  like  it  with  the  fodder  from 
200  acres  of  corn.  The  rest  is  to  be  hand  picked, 
partly  because  shredded  fodder  is  not  yet  enough 
appreciated  by  stockmen. 

Peat  Soil  for  Corn. 

How  is  Mr.  Lyons  raising  $125  worth  of  corn 
per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $25?  His  soil  is  on  the  rim 
of  a  tract  over  which  he  used  to  hunt  for  ducks. 
To  look  at  it  where  ditching  machines  have 
thrown  it.  you  think  of  dried  fire-fanged  manure. 
To  walk  over  it  in  a  cultivated  field,  you  think 
of  a  barnyard  in  summer  where  the  year's  accumu- 
lation of  manure  has  been  dried  and  trampled  to 
fluffy  stuff.  To  jump  high  and  land  on  it  with 
your  heels,  you  think  it  is  floating  on  an  under- 
ground lake,  for  you  can  see  it  shake  50  feet 
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away.  It  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  for  it  is  the  aggre- 
gation of  centuries  of  lush  grass  and  its  roots — 
real  peat  twenty  feet  deep.  Near  the  levees  and 
to  a  proprotionately  less  degree  at  greater  dis- 
tances, sediment  from  river  overflow  has  mixed 
into  this  peat,  not  enough  to  remove  its  flurftness. 
but  enough  to  give  it  greater  body  and  less  shrink- 
age. In  the  few  years  since  this  tract  was  re- 
claimed, the  purer  peat  half  way  between  the 
sloughs  which  border  it  has  shrunk  so  much  more 
than  the  soil  around  the  edges  that  >the  area  is 
saucer-shaped,  as  are  all  of  the  delta  islands,  the 
center  being  about  ten  feet  below  sea  level  and 
the  edgas  only  three  or  four.  Yet  when  Mr. 
Lyons  was  hunting  on  it  before  the  reclamation 
he  waded  over  i't  indiscriminately,  no  deeper  in 
the  center  than  around  the  edges.  So  much  for 
the  soil,  which  'has  never  been  fertilized,  though 
certain  kinds  of  fertilizer  would  no  doubt  help 
it,  as  shown  on  some  of  the  islands  not  far  away. 

Preparation  of  the  seedbed  was  simple.  He 
plowed  it  in  January,  using  Caterpillar  tractors 


and  turning  wide,  deep  swaths  with  gang  plows 
because  the  soil  turns  easy.  Part  ot  it  he  re- 
plowed  before  planting  In  April,  as  many  of  the 
neighbors  think  necessary.  He  will  not  do  this 
again.  That  part  of  the  fields  became  particularly 
weedy.  He  got  in  a  rush  with  the  rest  and  sim- 
ply disked  it  with  a  Samson  tractor  before  plant- 
ing. Two  double  diskings  can  be  done  in  less 
time  than  a  plowing  and  they  leave  a  beautiful 
mulch  five  inches  deep  and  so  dry  that  weeds 
won't  sprout  in  it  to  any  great  extent.  Corn 
could  be  planted  sooner  after  disking  than  after 
replowing  and  it  got  ahead  of  the  weeds  anyway. 

Notice  the  Corn  Planting. 

The  corn  was  put  into  moist  ground  under  the 
mulch  by  using  furrow  openers  in  front  of  the 
planters.  They  opened  trenches  four  inches  deep 
and  the  corn  was  dropped  two  inches  below  that. 
The  furrow  opener  also  takes  care  of  any  weeds 
that  may  have  sprouted  after  the  disking.  The 
trench  warmed  up  better  in  the  sunshine  and 
avoided  the  wind,  so  the  corn  came  up  sooner.  It 
was  checked  to  cultivate  both  ways.  This  took 
seven  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  where  drilling,  as 
commonly  practiced,  would  take  ten  and  be  too 
thick,  as  Mr.  Lyons  thinks. 

It  was  a  cold  April  arid  a  hot  June.  The  culti- 
vator got  over  the  fields  only  once  before  the  corn 
was  so  tall  it  could  not  be  cultivated  again.  It 
covered  weeds  in  the  trenches  left  by  the  plant- 
ers and  filled  them  up  so  the  corn  was  surely 
rooted  way  underground.  The  field  is  clean  enough 
this  fall  to  be  the  envy  of  any  Corn  Belt  farmer. 

Irrigating  Delta  Soil. 

The  soil  of  the  delta  is  peculiar  in  its  irrigation 
and  drainage  needs  and  In  the  simplicity  and 
cheapness  of  its  irrigation.  Drainage  is  every- 
where essential.  On  the  Lyons  ranch  permanent 
ditches  4%  feet  deep  and  850  feet  apart  drain 
into  the  main  canal  of  the  tract  from  which  the 
water  is  pumped  over  the  levee  into  the  river  by 
enormous  pumps,  as  in  other  districts.  In  sum- 
mer, when  irrigation  is  needed,  these  ditches  are 
left  as  full  of  water  as  desirable  to  subirrigate 
the  tract.  To  aid  in  the  subirrigation,  temporary 
trenches  six  inches  wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  75 
feet  apart  are  dug  every  spring  by  regular  ma- 
chines. Whenever  irrigation  is  needed,  these 
trenches  are  filled  either  from  the  drainage  ditches 
or  by  siphoning  water  over  the  levee  at  no  cost  for 
power.  The  water  seeps  sidewise  rapidly,  but  does 
not  rise  much  because  the  soil  is  too  fluffy  for 
capillarity.  There  is  every  advantage  in  keeping 
the  surface  mulch  dry  anyway. 

Corn  Growers'  Problems. 

As  in  any  reclamation,  there  is  some  alkali  in 
the  islands  and  where  irrigation  has  not  been 
handled  properly  it  shows  considerably  on  the 
surface.  There  is -not  much  of  the  black  alkali, 
and  the  white  salts  may  be  removed  in  two  or 
three  years.  Mr.  Lyons  had  20  acres  so  alkaline 
that  nothing  would  grow  on  it  in  1917.  He  got 
the  drainage  ditches  through  that  year  and  after 
soaking  the  ground  thoroughly  to  dissolve  the 
alkali  he  drained  it  off  and  this  year  had  a  fair 
growth  of  corn.  ^Similar  treatment  this  winter  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  normal  crop  on  this  piece 
in  1919. 

The  Worm  P">Mem. 
Practically  every  ear  of  corn  has  one  or  more 
worms  in  it.  Frequently,  as  this  fall,  the  worms 
open  the  way  for  rain  to  work  down  the  ear  and 
mold  it  all.  At  any  rate,  they  always  destroy 
the  tip.  The  man  who  can  solve  the  problem 
commercially  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  California 
growers.  Trap  crops  around  the  fields,  early 
planted  rows,  moth  traps,  arsenate  of  lead  and 
other  schemes  have  seemed  either  impracticable 
or  only  partially  successful.  Mr.  Lyons  has  one 
row  of  a  tight-husked  Mexican  corn  which  did  not 
get  any  worms.  It  bore  several  ears  per  stalk 
and  seems  like  a  promising  variety.  Seed  was 
obtained  from  Prof.  W.  W.  Mackie  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  has  been  searching  and 
breeding  for  the  purpose. 

Seed  Is  Mixed. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  mildness  of  the  Cali- 
fornia climate  has  resulted  in  seed  selection  from 
the  cribs  and  but  little  attention  has  been  made 
to  the  growing  of  pure  strains.  The  yield,  how- 
ever good,  is  not  as  high  with  this  kind  of  seed 
as  it  would  be  with  properly  selected  seed,  and 
the  quality  for  milling  is  certainly  much  degen- 
erated. This  situation  can  be  easily  remedied  and 
we  will  say  more  about  it  later. 


"Johnny,  parse  this  sentence  for  me.  'Mary 
milked  the  cow.'  " 

"  'Cow'  is  feminine  and  singular,"  said  Johnny, 
"and  stands  for  Mary." 

"How  does  'cow'  stand  for  'Mary'?"  asked  his 
astonished  educator. 

"How  could  Mary  milk  her  if  she  didn't?" 
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Putting  a  Beef  Herd  on  the  Map 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


|UST  BEFORE  the  recent  American  Royal 
Stock  Show  at  Kansas  City  two  car- 
loads of  fat  cattle  were  sold  on  that 
market.  They  came  from  two  neigh- 
bors who  had  fed  and  cared  for  their 
stock  about  alike.  One  lot  sold  for 
$18.10  a  hundred;  the  other  brought 
only  $15.40.  The  steers  of  the  first 
lot  averaged  $237.11  each;  those  of  the  second  lot 
$158.40.  Probably  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  two  lots,  but  we'll  be  liberal  and 
allow  $40.  This  leaves  a  net  advantage  of  $40  per 
head,  due  to  something  besides  feeding  and  care. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  to  every  stockman 
in  the  sale  of  these  two  lots  of  steers.  The  man 
who  took  the  cheaper  lot  to  market  went  right 
home  again,  stating  that  he  could  not  learn  any- 
thing at  the  American  Royal,  as  he  was  raising 
only  grades  and  was  not  interested  in  purebreds. 
But  the  owner  of  the  higher  priced  lot  remained 
to  attend  the  show,  that  he  might  study  type 
and  blood  lines.  And  right  here  we  have  ex- 
plained the  net  difference  Ai  the  prices  paid  for 
the  two  lots — it  was  due  to  their  difference  in 
breeding.  The  real  purpose  of  a  livestock  show 
is  to  encourage  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  to 
produce  better  stock,  and  by  attending  the  Royal 
regularly  this  breeder  of  the  better  steers  had 
had  his  desire  for  better  animals  quickened.  He 
had  been  breeding  up  his  herd  for  several  years, 
and  it  paid  him  big. 

If  all  livestock  men  could  realize  that  it  is 
'  breeding  more  than  feeding  that  regulates  the 
degree  of  profit,  there  would  be  none  who  would 
take  the  position  that  they  had  no  interest  in 
purebred  stock  because  they  were  raising  grades. 
Purebreds  have  only  one  use,  and  that  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  grade  stock  on  the 
ranches.  And  with  higher-priced 
land,  higher-priced  labor  and 
higher-priced  feed  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  a  better  grade 
of  stock. 

L.  J.  Smith  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Mo.,  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal, 
said:  "When  I  bought  my  first 
beef  cattle  eleven  years  ago  my 
farm  was  worth  $92.50  an  acre. 
Today  it.  is  worth  $200  an  acre. 
I  must  have  greater  returns  now 
to  make  money  on  my  investment. 
Scrub  cattle  never  were  profitable, 
but  now  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  raise  'them.  It  takes  just  as 
much  feed  to  put  a  scrub  on  the 
market  as  a  purebred.  The  latter 
will  lay  on  five  pounds  of  flesh  a 
day  while  the  scrub  does  well  to 
put  on  half  that  amount." 

A  leading  authority  who  has 
watched  the  Middle  West  markets 
for  several  years  says  that  the 
vast  majority  of  cattle  coming  to 
market  show  evidences  of  better 
feeding  than  breeding.  But  the 
prices  obtained  prove  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  feed  high-priced  feeds  to  low-bred  animals. 
It  is  impossible  to  feed  something  out  of  a  bunch 
of  steers  that  has  not  been  bred  into  them,  and 
for  satisfactory  profits  good  feeding  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  good  breeding. 

Unfortunately  the  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Markets  have  not  been  established  in  California 
long  enough  to  furnish  any  helpful  statistics  in 
this  connection,  but  we  happen  tc  know  of  some 
Wyoming  figures  which  will  prove  interesting. 
The  average  weight  of  all  range  three-year-olds 
from  Wyoming  runs  from  1040  to  1075  pounds. 
Last  year  B.  J.  Erwin  of  Douglas,  who  uses  pure- 
bred bulls  exclusively,  marketed  his  two-year-olds 
at  1040  pounds — approximately  the  same  weight 
as  the  average  of  three-year-olds  from  the  same 
locality.  Thus  the  use  of  registered  bulls  reduced 
one  year's  maintenance  in  reaching  the  same 
weight.    Some  item. 

California  a  Beef  Cattle  Paradise. 
The  difference  should  be  even  greater  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  account  of  our  longer  grazing  period 
and  the  abundant  roughages  that  can  be  raised. 
Did  you  read  the  statement  of  O.  V.  Battles  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Congdon  &  Battles  in  last 
week's  issue?  You  remember  he  said  that  Cali- 
fornia would,  become  a  beef  cattle  paradise  during 
the  next  decade  because  of  its  luxuriant  forage 
and  long  season  of  open  grazing.  A  pretty  strong 
statement  for  a  breeder  who  is  located  in  Wash- 
ington, isn't  it?  But  we  believe  it.  We  believe 
that  California  has  every  other  section  of  the 
country  skinned  in  natural  advantages,  and  that 
while  our  progress  has  been  remarkable  it  is 
only  a  small  beginning  as  compared  with  what 
will  be  done.  We  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
better  time  to  takg  up  beef  cattle  raising  or  to 
increase  the  size  or  herds  already  established,  and 
we  hope  that  ranchers  who  have  lands  suitable  for 
cattle  raising  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity now. 


The  Selection  of  a  Breed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  a  breed  the 
choice  should  be  made  with  due  consideration  to 
the  general  breed  characteristics  and  the  local  con- 
ditions to  be  met.  Each  of  the  three  leading 
breeds — Hereford,  Shorthorn  and  Angus — has  cer- 
tain qualities,  and  you  should  make  your  selection 
according  to  the  way  these  qualities  fit  your  con- 
ditions. The  Hereford  is  considered  the  best 
rustler  and  grazer  and  is  very  free  from  disease. 
The  Shorthorn  is  especially  adapted  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass  and  the 
stock  can  be  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  care; 
also  where  a  dual-purpose  animal  is  desired. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Angus  will  produce  the 
highest  quality  of  beef  and  will  do  exception- 
ally well  in  the  feed  lot.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
say  that  any  one  of  these  breeds  will  fit  every  con- 
dition, and  you  should  select  the7  one  which  seems 
to  most  nearly  have  the  qualifications  you  desire. 

Individuality  Most  Important. 

But  regardless  of  the  breed  selected,  don't  for- 
get that  there  is  more  difference  between  individ- 
uals within  a  breed  than  between  the  averages  of 
breeds,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  male  selec- 
tions, of  good  individuals  carrying  popular  blood 
lines  in  their  pedigrees. 

Look  to  individuality  first  and  pedigree  after- 
wards. Don't  go  too  strongly  on  reputations. 
Don't  buy  an  animal  just  because  it  is  a  son  or 
daughter  of  some  noted  bull,  or  just  because  it 
was  raised  by  some  prominent  breeder.  First  of 
all  decide  upon  the  type  you  wish  to  raise,  look- 
ing well  into  the  market  value  of  your  ideas.  Then 
get  individuals  of  that  type.  If  a  prominent  cat- 
tleman bred  them,  so  much  the  better.  If  they 
carry  the  best  blood  of  the  breed  in  their  veins. 


California  is  destined  to  become  n  beef  rattle  paradise  because  of  its  luxuriant  pastures. 


better  yet.  But  instead  of  buying  breeding  stock 
with  your  eye  on  the  tabulated  pedigree,  pick 
good  individuals  first  and  fhen  try  to  get  as 
much  fashionable  pedigree  and  breeding  as  you 
can  to  go  with  the  individuality. 

Sire  the  Determining-  Factor. 

Unusual  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  herd.  As  Dean  C.  F.  Cur- 
tiss  says:  "Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  breeder  and  the  prestige  of  a  herd  than 
a  good  sire.  Nothing  can  so  handicap  a  breeder 
and  doom  a  herd  to  failure  as  an  inferior  sire. 
Even  an  ordinary  or  fairly  good  sire  usually 
proves  to  be  the  limiting  factor  in  livestock  im- 
provement. It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  substantial 
progress  will  be  made  except  through  sires  of  un- 
usual excellence." 

The  sire  should  be  an  animal  of  high  individual 
excellence,  free  from  serious  defects  and  backed 
by  a  strong  line  of  good  ancestry.  By  all  means 
get  a  bull  from  a  good  cow.  A  good  sire  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  comes  from  a  common  cow  with 
a  short  line  of  good  ancestry  back  of  her.  See 
the  mother,  if  possible,  and  also  study  carefully 
the  three  or  four  top  crosses  in  her  pedigree. 

Remembering  that  "like  begets  like,"  you  should 
have  your  herd  bull  of  the  same  type  as  you 
would  have  your  steers  in  the  feed  lot.  Have  a 
type,  but  be  sure  to  have  the  right  tfpe — com- 
pact, wide,  deep  and  on  short  legs.  He  should  be 
growthy,  of  mellow  and  natural  fleshing  quality, 
masculine  and  vigorous. 

In  conformation  he  must  have  a  short  neck 
joined  onto  his  body  in  perfect  line  with  his  shoul- 
ders, and  both  the  shoulder  blades  and  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  should  be  well  covered.  He 
should  be  large  of  heart-girth,  with  the  fore- 
flanks  well  down,  but  he  should  not  be  so  well 
arched  in  the  ribs  as  a  cow.  She  needs  the  room 
on  account  of  carrying  her  calf,  but  if  the  bull  is 
strongly  arched  in  the  ribs  he  will  be  slack- 
loined.  You  should  be  able  to  see  all  the  way 
along  his  back  from  behind. 


He  must  be  ribbed  right  back  to  his  hip  bones, 
and  the  hips  should  not  be  too  prominent,  but 
well  covered.  The  rump  should  run  straight  back 
to  the  thurl  region,  and  the  rear  flank  should  be 
in  line  with  the  foreflank.  The  bull  should  carry 
straight  hindquarters,  well-fleshed  to  the  hocks, 
giving  a  twist  that  is  full  but  not  so  bulging  that 
the  tail  will  not  hang  plumb. 

A  mean-headed  bull  generally  has  mean-headed 
sons  and  daughters,  so,  besides  seeing  that  the 
head  has  a  masculine  appearance,  you  should  be 
sure  that  there  is  plenty  of  width  between  the 
eyes,  a  short  muzzle,  and  a  good,  wide,  capacious 
mouth.  Never  buy  a  pinch-nosed,  small-mouthed 
bull — he  won't  have  good  grazing  qualities. 

If  his  crest  humps  up  a  little  more  than  looks 
normal,  it  won't  make  any  difference;  nor  will  it 
if  he  has  just  a  little  leather  under  his  throat. 
You  want  him  to  look  like  a  bull,  not  a  steer. 

His  head  should  not  be  carried  much  higher 
than  his  back.  If  it  is,  then  he  is  not  strong  in 
his  back.  He  ought  to  be  level  all  along  the  top 
line,  and  it  should  be  well  covered. 

Looked  at  from  the  front,  he  should  be  broad, 
but  his  brisket  should  not  sag.  In  time  a  big, 
flabby  brisket  will  draw  meat  away  from  the 
shoulder  blades  and  leave  them  unsightly  and 
bare,  which  means  that  the  chuck  roasts  will  be 
without  that  basting  piece  of  fat  desired  by  the 
cook. 

The  bull's  legs  ought  to  be  like  those  of  a 
table — straight  and  coming  out  of  the  four  cor- 
ners. The  hind  legs  particularly  should  be  straight 
and  stand  well  apart.  Don't  get  a  bull  with 
sickled  or  crooked  hind  legs.  The  bone  should  be 
of  good  size,  flat  and  clean.  A  greasy-legged  bull 
is  as  bad  as  a  gummy-legged  stallion.  But  the 
legs  must  not  be  too  long;  the  hull  should  be 
close  to  the  ground. 

 1         Plenty  of  scale  and  substance;  a 

j  good  lower  line;  a  full,  deep  flank; 
a  meaty  loin;  a  thick,  mellow 
hide;  a  good  coat  of  hair;  extreme 
ruggedness  of  constitution — that 
will  be  about  enough  for  the  bull. 
Registered  Cows  Will  Pay. 
Perhaps  you  were  expecting,  to 
have  only  a  registered  bull,  but 
why  not  get  just  a  few  registered 
females  if  you  can't  afford  a  large 
number?  Tf^you  will  start  with 
four  or  five  good  ones  "and  keep 
the  female  increase,  you  will  have 
a  valuable  herd  in  a  few  years  that 
will  represent  very  little  cost  aside 
from  the  feed  and  care.  As  it 
would  cost  you  just  as  much  to 
carry  a  similar  number  of  grades, 
you  can  see  clearly  the  advantage 
of  the  purebreds.  In  this  way  you 
can  grow  into  the  business  grad- 
ually, and  in  selling  the  surplus 
stock  you  can  sell  from  the  grade 
herd.  Also,  you  will  find  that  the 
use  of  a  bull  suitable  for  mating 
with  purebred  cows  will  greatly  improve  your 
grade  herd  and  enable  you  to  make  more  money 
from  them. 

In  general,  the  cow  must  possess  the  same  qual- 
ities as  the  bull,  except  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant for  her  to  have  a  feminine  appearance  as  for 
the  bull  to  appear  masculine.  As  one  authority 
puts  it,  "The  cow's  countenance  must  have  that 
almost  indescribable  sweetness  of  character,  with- 
out which  she  is  nothing." 

Don't  forget  what  you  are  raising  cattle  for, 
and  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  size  and  bone;  a 
broad,  strong  back  that  finishes  smooth  at  the 
tailhead;  a  low  flank,  and"  deep,  heavy  quarters. 
Get  length,  width  and  depth,  and  be  particular 
about  early  maturity,  and  naturally  easy-fleshing 
characteristics,  as  indicated  by  a  fairly  loose  hide; 
also  look  for  smoothness  and  quality.  Insist  upon 
great  vigor  and  a  strong  constitution.  Turn  down 
cows  .with  long  legs,  high-cut  flanks  and  flat 
chests.    They  won't  prove  profitable. 

If  your  capital  is  limited,  don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  false  economy  in  buying  foundation  stock. 
It  will  be  better  to  buy  just  ,a  few,  and  have 
them  of  the  right  sort  in  individuality  and  breed- 
ing, than  to  strive  for  larger  numbers.  You  can 
make  more  profit  from  a  few  really  high-class  ani- 
mals than  from  twice  as  many  of  the  ordinary 
sort.  True,  progress  can  be  made  by  the  use  of 
good  sires  on  plain  dams,  but  soon  the  limit  is 
reached  beyond  which  improvement  is  slow.  But 
by  building  up  both  lines  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  progress.  So  make  quality,  not  quan- 
tity, your  goal. 

How  Much  to  Pay  for  Stock. 

You  may  say  that  as  you  are  a  beginner  and 
not  well  known  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  you 
to  buy  high-priced  stock.  But  the  size  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  you  don't  buy  good  stock  you 
never  will  be  known,  while  if  you  buy  some  real 
high-class  animals  people  will  soon  know  all 
about  you. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  buy  cheap  cattle.  If 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 
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Pear  Blight  on  Hangers 

[Written  for  Paclflo  Bural  Pres*.] 


In  sections  where  pear  blight  is 
common,  the  practice  is  to  prune  so 
as  to  carry  the  main  of  the  fruit  on 
hangers.  In  other  sections  where 
blight  is  practically  unknown  the 
fruit  is  all  or  nearly  all  carried  on 
spurs  throughout  the  tree. 

The  chief  reason  for  pruning  off 
spurs  and  leaving  hangers  is  that 
in  case  the  blight  strikes,  the  hanger 
can  be  cut  off  before  the  blight 
reaches  the  branch  or  limb,  which 
can  thus  be  saved. 

But,    though    the    blight  travels 


better  by  cross-pollination.  The 
Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Bartlett  bloom 
at  the  same  time  and  the  Winter 
Nelis  only  a  few  days  earlier.  Cali- 
fornia produces  pears  for  practically 
the  whole  United  States.  George  P. 
Weldop.  Chief  Deputy  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture,  says  In 
his  book  on  pear  growing:  "In  Calr 
ifornia  there  is  no  better  pear  on 
the  market  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son than  the  Winter  Nelis.  On  De- 
cember 27.  1916.  I  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  San  Francisco  mar- 


with  alarming  rapidity  in  the  sue-  |  kets  to  determine  what  varieties  of 


culent  hanger,  its  progress  through 
a  gnarly  spur  is  comparatively  slow 
and  the  harder  and  older  the  spur 
the  longer  the  blight  takes  to  run. 
Pears  grown  wholly  on  the  spur  are 
easier  to  pick  and  seem  to  cost  about 
the  same  to  prune  or  very  little 
more.  Some  men  practise  a  kind  of 
mixture  of  both  systems  and  others 
again  never  stop  at  all — only  thin 
out  wood.  The  latter  system  is 
probably  the  hardest  to  handle  in 
case  of  blight,  because  of  its  droopy 
head.  How  many  men  are  going  to 
try  the  system  of  banding  their 
pear  trees  for  blight  to  keep  the 
ants  from  running  and  carrying  in- 
fection into  the  buds  in  case  of  a 
blight  year? 

WIN  TICK   JKKMS    AND    BKl'RRK  D'ANJOU. 

More  and  more  winter  varieties 
of  pears  are  being  planted  as  the 
demand  for  them  increases.  Also  it 
is  better  recognized  that  the  Bart- 
lett   (and   other  varieties)  produce 


winter  pears  were  being  sold  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season.  The  follow- 
ing notation  was  made  on  this  date: 
Winter  Nelis  was  selling  at  $2  to 
$3  a  box.  Clairgeau.  Easter  Beurre, 
Kieffer  and  Pound  at  75  cents  to 
$1.25  a  box.  Three  pears  of  the 
Pound  variety  were  bought  from  a 
street  vendor  for  10  cents.  They 
were  hard  and  unedible.  Three  An- 
jou  pears  were  bought  at  a  fruit 
stand  for  10  cents;  these,  were  ex- 
cellent for  eating.  Of  all  the  varie- 
ties seen  during  this  investigation, 
only  Winter  Nelis  and  Anjou  were 
worthy  of  the  name  'pear.'  On 
March  30.  191S.  well-ripened  Win- 
ter Nelis  in  prime  condition  were 
bought  from  a  fruit  dealer  in  Los 
Angeles." 

Nothing  is  likely  to  ever  replace 
the  Bartlett.  nor  will  the  winter 
varieties  be  likely  to  have  an  unlim- 
ited market,  but  as  cross-pollinizers 
an  occasional  row  of  these  varie- 
ties might  help. 


LEAF  ROLLICK. 

Dr.  Tate  said  that  spraying  for 
the  leaf  roller  in  June  was  no  good. 
Miscible  oil  1-20  had  been  tried  and 
so  had  neutral  arsenate  of  lead  and 
blackleaf  40,  but  that  no  results 
were  apparent.  It  must  be  con- 
trolled in  winter  with  the  oil  spray, 
which  penetrates  and  destroys  the 
egg  masses. 


Winter  Spraying  of  Apples 

[Written  for  Prtfllflc  Rural  Pttn.] 


The  reason  given  by  A.  W.  Tate. 
Jr.,  way  Bellflowers  do  not  bear  so 
well  as  formerly  is  because  of  the 
powdery  mildew — it  is  the  worst 
thing  they  have  to  contend  with  in 
the  Watsonville  district.  Dr.  Tate 
says  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
dealing  with  powdery  mildew  is  to 
cut  off  the  infected  wood  faithfully 
every  year  and  follow  this  with  the 
usual  sulphur  sprays  when  sap  starts 


to  flow  and  later  in  foliage.  He 
also  advocates  the  use  of  crude  oil 
emulsion  for  a  winter  clean-up 
spray,  but  says  if  it  is  used  too  early 
it  has  a  tendency  to  seal  the  buds, 
while  if  it  is  used  too  late  (after 
the  buds  begin  to  swell)  it  will 
burn.  The  lateness  of  the  time 
when  it  can  be  applied  depends 
upon  the  season  and  the  condition 
of  the  buds. 


PRUNE  TREES 

French --Sugar --Robe  de  Sargent.      drafted  Grape   Vines,  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Etc. 
Large  Stock.    Best  Trees.    Lowest  Prices. 

We  Shin  on  Approval.    Write  for  Price*. 

MILLER  &  GOBBI  Inc.  HEALDSBL'RG,  CALIF. 


A  LOW-PRICED  EVAPORATOR. 

F.  W.  Haas  (seven  miles  north  of 
Napa)  promptly  set  to  work  to  in- 
stall an  evaporator  when  his  prunes 
got  sprinkled  in  September.  The 
one  used  was  built  on  the  principles 
of  the  one  recently  reprinted  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  except  that  four 
return  pipes  were  used  opening  out 
from  a  large  drum  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter that  extended  right  across  the 
end  of  the  heating  chamber  farthest 
from  the  furnace.  It  is  only  a  small 
affair  ami  was  built  at  an  actual 
outlay  of  $400,  but  Mr.  Haas  saved 
his  15  tons  of  prunes  from  nine  acres 
and  has  since  finished  drying  75 
tons  for  his  neighbors — making  good 
money,  it  is  said.  This  three-com- 
partment dryer  has  a  capacity  of  45 
eight-foot  trays  and  the  prunes  take 
from  30  to  36  hours  to  dry.  He  says 
the  bottom  tray  dries  first  and  has 
to  be  removed  early,  but  all  the  rest 
dehydrated  pretty  evenly.  The  lower 
part  of  his  evaporator  house  is  of 
concrete  to  about  four  feet  and  of 
wood  above.  He  says  that  if  he  were 
going  to  build  another  it  would  be 
of  solid  concrete  and  would  be  just 
as  cheap  (doing  the  work  himself). 
Also  he  would  have  cars  to  run  the 
fruit  in  on,  instead  of  sliding  them 
in  on  cleats.  The  degrees  of  heat 
used  are  from  140  to  180  degrees. 
Greater  heat  than  180  degrees  at 
any  tilde  spoils  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  H.  J.  Baade.  the  Farm  Ad- 
Visor  of  Napa  county,  who  accom- 
panied the  writer,  said  he  could  rec- 
ommend the  improvements  men- 
tioned at  not  to  exceed  $50  above 
the  cost  price  of  this  dryer. 
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TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC    PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  per  acre  firs*  year.  If  in- 
terested in  Rhutmrb  or  Berries, 
write  1.  It.  WAGNER,  Mpeelulbtt. 
PuMadenu,  California. 


NURSERY  CATALOGUES  RE- 
CEIVED. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  two  of  the 
new  catalogues  from  nurserymen — 
one  of  96  pages  from  George  C. 
Roeding  of  the  Fancher  Creek  Nur- 
|  series  at  Fresno,  and  one  of  164 
pages  from  M.  R.  Jackson,  manager 
of  the  Fresno  Nursery  Company  at 
Fresno.  Both  of  them  contain  a 
full  line  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
stock,  vines,  berries,  ornamental  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  shrubs,  palms, 
roses,  etc.  In  each  is  set  forth  a 
section  of  figures  and  instructions 
valuable  to  all  planters,  such  as 
"Methods  of  Planting,"  number  of 
trees  to  the  acre  under  different  sys- 
tems of  arrangement,  basis  of  sizes 
and  caliper  measurements,  proper 
planting  distances  and  instructions 
as  to  cutting  back  the  young  trees. 
Both  catalogues  are  profusely  illus- 
trated with  good  cuts  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers and  ornamental  trees.  The  Fan- 
cher Creek  catalogue  contains  a 
grauhic  exposition  of  landscaping 
service,  together  with  design  and 
plans  for  laving  out  everything  from 
a  rose  garden  to  a  princely  domain, 
designed  by  their  own  landscape  de- 
partment, together  with  lists  of 
trees,  plants,  ferns  and  shrubbery  to 
suit  any  plan  or  design.  Write  for 
their  sketch  plan,  cross-section  blank 
and  information  .sheet. 


PEACH 

APRICOT 

ALMOND 
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More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated  $100,000 


STATE    HORTICULTURAL  LAWS 
DISCUSSED. 


[ Written  for  1'iicifir  Rural  Pres.. | 

At  the  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers' conference,  held  at  Sacramento 
in  December,  in  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  the  Fresh  Fruit  Stand- 
ardization Law  as  it  applies  to 
grapes  is  yery.  satisfactory.  The 
enforcement  of  the  requirement  that 
grapes  must  contain  17  per  cent  of 
sugar,  except  in  the  cases  of  Em- 
peror, Cornichon  and  Gros  Coleman, 
which  must  contain  16  per  cent,  has 
been  enforced  uniformly  by  the 
County  Commissioners  in  the  grape- 
growing  districts  of  the  State.  The 
industry  has  been  practically  put  on 
Its  feet  by  this  provision  of  the  law. 

THE  PI. I'M  AND  APRICOT  PAtK. 

The  grading  of  certain  fruits,  es- 
pecially apricots  and  plums,  was 
said  to  be  faulty.  The  sloping  side 
basket  which  is  used  in  the  packing 
of  these  fruits  is  packed  with  smaller 
fruit  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
The  difference  is  so  great  that  the 
packing  is  often  very  deceptive  and 
is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  fruit  industry.  A  straight- 
sided  basket  -which  would  require 
uniform  grading  is  recommended. 

APPLE  BOXES. 

In  the  discussion  of  standard  pack- 
ages the  fact  was  pointed  out  that 
the  box  which  is  generally  used  in 
the  packing  of  apples  at  the  present 
time  is  not  scientifically  correct  for 
the  various  sizes  of  apples.  A  stand- 
ard box  of  the  following  dimensions, 
which  is  used  in  the  Northwest  and 
commonly  known  as  the  Northwest- 
ern box,  should  be  provided  for  by 
law.  Depth  of  end,  10J/fe  inches; 
width  of  end,  11%  inches;  length, 
IS  inches. 

RY-PROnt'CT  FAPTOR1KS.  ' 

In  th£  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ardization law  the  officials  have  ex- 
perienced much-  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  disposition  of  condemned 
fruit.  There  is  a  notable  scarcity 
of  by-product  factories  In  some  of 
the  more  important  fruit  growing 
sections.  For  example,  the  big  de- 
ciduous fruit  district  surrounding 
Auburn,  Newcastle,  Penryn  and 
Loomis  in  Placer  county  has  no  by- 
product factory  for  handling  over- 
ripe or  otherwise  unfit  fruit  for  a 
standardized  pack.  An  np-to-date 
by-product  factory,  it  is  believed,  is 
an  economic  necessity. 

The  possibility  of  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  providing  for  a 
straight  side"  package  for  such  fruits 
as  apricots  and  plums  instead  of  the 
present  sloping  side  container,  which 
is  not  satisfactory,  was  suggested; 
also  a  straight  side  berry  basket 
was  thought  to  be  far  superior  to 
some  of  the  sloping  side  baskets  that 
are  now  in  use  and  possibly  an 
amendment  will  later  be  drafted  to 
provide  for  such  a  container. 


A  GOOD  PLAN. 

Harry  H.  Ladd,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  San  Joaquin  county, 
whom  we  saw  recently  giving  a 
pruning  demonstration  at  Acampo. 
has  taken  pruners  to  the  81ms  or- 
chard at  Farmington  in  Tulare 
county  on  several  occasions.  It  is 
a  long  drive  down  there,  but  we 
think  Harry  is  on  the  right  track 
in  taking  his  professional  pruner* 
around  to  the  best  commercial  or- 
chards he  knows  of.  There  Is  no 
better  way  of  learning  up-to-date 
methods.  And  the  "hanger"  system 
seems  to  be  coming  more  into  vogue, 
certainly  giving  good  results.  Kverr 
good  pruner  who  is  a  good'  learner 
is  of  benefit  to  his  county,  for  in 
this  way  good  knowledge  is  spread 
abroad. 


The  Lincoln  Cannery,  a  co-opera- 
tive concern  owned  by  the  fruit 
growers,  is  to  be  doubled  in  capac- 
ity this  winter  for  next  season's 
pack  so  as  to  be  able  to  handle  more 
than  one  line  of  products  at  once. 
This  year  it  could  not  handle  toma- 
toes because  it  was  running  on 
peaches  and  when  *  he  peaches  were 
cleaned  up  the  rain  had  spoiled  the 
tomatoes.  It  will  be  possible  after 
this  to  prevent  such  a  condition. 
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/'Arc  de  Triomplie.  Paris 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE  are  resuming  quan- 
tity production  on 
Goodyear  Passenger  Car  Tires 
for  private  use. 

The  shortage  of  these  tires 
that  existed  during  the  period 
of  war  was  inevitable. 

Promptly  upon  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  Goodyear 
devoted  great  effort  to  the 
production  of  gas  masks,  air- 
plane, automobile  and  truck 
tires,  balloons  and  dirigibles, 


urgently  needed  by  our  army 
and  navy. 

This,  of  course,  necessitated  a 
cut  in  our  passenger  car  tire 
output,  for  general  distribu- 
tion. 

Later,  there  came  the  Gov- 
ernment order  limiting  all 
tire  makers  to  50  per  cent  of 
their  normal  output. 

"I 'his  restriction  has  since  been 
lifted. 


So,  as  normal  conditions  are 
being  restored,  we  are  in- 
creasing our  production 
steadily  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  Goodyear  Tires. 

However,  to  insure  prompt 
delivery,  we  suggest  that  you 
estimate  your  near-future  re- 
quirements, placing  your 
order  now  with  your  Good- 
year Service  Station  Dealer. 


Thk  Goodyear  Tirk  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  far  Pacific  Karal  Pre*,.] 


1 


Why  the  Difference? 

We  asked  Harry  H.  Ladd.  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  why  he  used  so  much 
carbon-bisulphide  (11.680  gallons 
and  335,000  waste  balls)  for  squir- 
rel destruction  last  year,  besides 
about  three  carloads  bought  by 
farmers  from  the  merchants — and 
only  about  three  tons  of  poisoned 
grain.  His  explanation  was  that 
there  was  so  much  grain  and  other 
feed  always  available  in  the  San 
Joaquin  county  fields  that  they  were 
compelled  to  use  the  gas  instead  in 
order  to  get  results.  He  has  eight 
squirrel  inspectors  and  will  resume 
his  campaign  January  20.  Only  21 
farmers  were  compelled  by  process 
^o  do  their  work.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  co-operated  in  this  impor- 
tant work  in  a  very  energetic  way. 
Last  year  the  campaign  opened  De- 
cember 10  and  stopped  the  middle 
of  June.  We  went  over  Roberts 
Island  with  Mr.  Ladd  and  saw  the 
result  of  some  of  his  work  here. 

Campaign  Against  English  Sparrow. 

At  last  there  seems  to  be  an  or- 
ganized campaign  afoot  directed 
against  the  English  sparrow  by  the 
League  of  American  Sportsmen. 
They  are  the  most  destructive  small 
feathered  pests  we  have  where  con- 
ditions are  right  for  their  reproduc- 
tion. This  means  any  place  where 
there  is  grain  or  stock  kept.  The 
English  sparrow  eats  all  kinds  of 
grain,  meat,  green  stuff,  truck,  fruit 
and  buds.  In  the  old  country,  spar- 
row clubs  are  formed  all  over  the 
grain  districts  for  keeping  some  sort 
of  control  over  this  very  predacious 
bird,  which,  instead  of  having  the 
meek  and  gentle  nature  of  the  aver- 
age Englishman,  is  possessed  of  a 
character  at  once  pugnacious  and 
persevering  and  drives  away  the 
soft-billed,  bug-eating  birds  which 
are  the  farmers'  friend.  We  wish 
the  League  of  American  Sportsmen 
and  all  other  friends  of  song  birds 
success  in  their  campaign  against 
the  English  sparrow. 

Berries  Shipped  in  Barrels. 

H.  A.  Baker  of  Santa  Rosa  packed 
and  shipped  over  500  tons  of  black- 
berries and  loganberries  at  Sebas- 
topol  this  year.  The  berries  are  put 
up  in  50-gallon  spruce  barrels, 
packed  in  cracked  ice.  About  395 
pounds  net  weight  of  blacks  or 
logans  go  into  a  barrel,  though 
strawberries  will  pack  as  much  as 
450  pounds  in  the  barrel.  This  is 
Mr.  Baker's  second  year  in  Sebas- 
topol  and  his  packed  fruit  is  all 
shipped  to  Eastern  points  and  to 
Europe.  He  paid  the  growers  here 
an  average  of  $100  a  ton  for  the 
fruit  in  bulk  and  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing such  stock  averaged  $28  a  ton. 

Pruning  Demonstration. 

A  demonstration  of  pruning  was 
held  by  the  Cinnabar  Farm  Center 
at  Sonoma  county  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  C.  Merrill.  County 
Agent,  assisted  by  Horticultural 
Commissioner  'O.  E.  Bremner.  The 
varieties  in  hand  included  apricots, 
pears  and  apples.  This  is  the  third 
demonstration  of  this  kind  we  have 
attended  this  month  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  the  keen  interest  taken 
generally  in  the  work  exemplified  in 
this  important  phase  of  horticulture. 
Where  many  expert  tree  men  show 
up  there  is  always  plenty  of  con- 
structive criticism,  and  that  is  how 
we  learn  things. 

Please  Pass  the  Malagas. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Moore  of  Dinuba  took 
17,000  crates  of  Malagas  from  24 
acres,  as  reported  by  J.  W.  Jeffrey, 
who  was  formerly  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture.  The  grapes 
sold  at  $1.10  per  crate  net  (except- 
ing the  usual  ranch  expenses).  The 
explanation  of  this  is  in  the  deep 
plowing  and  superior  general  vine- 
yard management,  says  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
as  the  previous  year's  income  was 
only  $5,000  from  the  same  area. 
"Only"  is  good.  Ante  and  pass  the 
buck! 


Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

The  Placerville  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation met  December  21  to  elect 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
is  one  of  the  associations  affiliated 
with  the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 
It  was  decided  to  keep  the  local 
fruit  house  open  throughout  the 
year  to  supply  patrons  with  infor- 
mation and  orchard  equipment.  A 
3  per  cent  dividend  was  declared 
over  a  2  per  cent  of  last  year,  and 
all  equipment  and  property  are  free 
from  incumbrance.  It  was  reported 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
thirty  to  forty  carloads  handled  by 
the  exchange.    Co-operation  pays. 

California  Again  Used  as  a  Model. 

A  new  fruit  standardization  law 
has  been  drafted  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Director  at  Wellington.  New 
Zealand.  The  proposed  law  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  our  "Fresh 
Fruit  Standardization  Law,"  enacted 
in  1917.  The  Antipodes  finds  it  has 
to  follow  our  bold  lead  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  band  wagon.  For 
we  also  hear  of  a  Tasmanian  fruit 
standardization  bill  which  is  meet- 
ing with  the  general  support  of  fruit 
growers.  Again  the  California  model 
has  been  used. 

Lake  County  Notes. 

Much  early  pruning  of  pears  has 
been  already  done  in  Lake  county, 
according  to  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Fred  G.  Stokes.  The  major- 
ity of  the  orchards  are  in  excellent 
condition  as  regards  blight.  For,  as 
Mr.  Stokes  points  out,  Lake  county 
men  generally  put  up  a  good  fight 
and  blight  has  been  kept  under  con- 
trol sufficiently  to  warrant  planting 
out  pears.  . 

Persimmons  in  Demand. 

An  increased  demand  is  reported 
for  persimmons  by  G.  W.  Bisbee  of 
the  Pioneer  Fruit  Co.  at  Newcastle. 
Its  demand  is  not  only  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  but  its  attractiveness 
as  a  table  fruit  is  increasing.  One 
lot  from  the  J.  B.  Hamaker  ranch 
brought  $5.25  a  box  packed  in  an 
ordinary  peach  container,  with  from 
forty  to  forty-five  fruits  to  a  box. 

Big  Hydrating  Plant  Planned. 

The  big  steam  drying  plant  owned 
by  E.  Heilniann  and  W.  S:  O'Brien 
at  Sanders  Station,  near  Yuba  City, 
is  to  be  remodeled  and  converted 
into  a  dehydrating  plant.  The  firm 
will  be  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Sutter  Dehydrating  Company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  have  been  ap- 
plied for. 

Peach  Tree  on  Hard  Ground. 

Mr.  Miller  of  the  firm  of  Miller 
&  Gobbi  at  Healdsburg  has  a  Santa 
Rosa  plum  on  peach  root  standing 
between  four  cherry  trees  in  his 
yard  that  thrives  and  is  a  good  aver- 
age sized  tree,  though  the  ground  is 
all  packed  solid  for  driving  over. 
He  also  thinks  more  Satsumas  will 
be  planted  in  his  district.  The  can- 
ners  want  them  for  color.  He  re- 
ported sales  this  year  of  $2.40  per 
24-pound  crate. 

Some  Grape  Returns. 

Tokay  grapes  averaged  ten  tons 
to  the  acre.  Alicantes  and  Zinfandel 
on  Rupestris  eight  tons  to  the  acre, 
this  year,  for  the  Schuler  Vineyard 
Company  at  Lodi.  according  to 
George  F.  Schuler.  The  average  sell- 
ing price  was  $38  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 

Grow  More  Logans. 

F.  B.  Bill,  president  of  the  Berry 
Growers'  Union  at  Sebastopol,  urges 
further  plantings  of  loganberries  in 
the  proper  sections.  He  says  that 
the  acreage  is  about  stationary  at 
present. 


The  plant  disease  survey  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry is^  doing  good  work,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  Washington.  Its 
principal  objects  are  to  collect  and 
report  information  regarding  plant 
diseases  in  the  United  States,  cover- 
ing geographical  distribution,  prev- 
alence and  severity  of  same. 


ne  FARMER*** 

Tor  stumping 
genuine  <jXfif^ 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.  2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 
.3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 
4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Write  today  for  our  free  book.  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  ;ave  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Rank  Bldg..  Sao  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Fruit  Tree  Planters 

Our  6  bred=up'  French  Prune  Trees 

are  making  good :  many  customers  testify  to  the  larger  fruit 
they  bear.    Good  stock  of  Prune,  Almond,  Apricot,  Pear,  etc. 

Prices  no  higher ;  on  any  root. 

Landscape  Gardeners 

Our  ornamental  stock  is  unsurpassed  and  consists  of  all  the 
varieties  needed  for  landscaping,  besides  many  new  and  rare 
plants.   Our  new  catalogue  is  ready :  liberal  discount  to  dealers. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 


MORGANHILL, 


CALIFORNIA 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy, 


APPLY  IN  FALL.  Almost  every  soil  ia 
deficient  in  limes,  sulphates.  Supply  these 
with  Gypsum.  Mix  with  manure  to  hold 
valuable  ammonia.    Gypnum  Book  Free. 

Consolidated  Pae.  Cement-Plaster  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  Bide,        Lot*  Angrle*. 
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But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Still  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  %  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


Horticultural  Jottings 

"No  damage"  to  date  is  reported 
from  the  citrus  centers  in  spite  of 
the  nippy  mornings. 

The  white  fly  is  reported  to  have 
again  appeared  on  orange  trees  at 
Sacramento. 

Apples  continue  to  be  in  good 
demanff  on  local  markets,  averaging 
from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound  for  fours, 
according  to  variety  and  quality. 

The  California  Fig  Institute,  which 
was  scheduled  for  January  3  and  4, 
to  be  held  at  Fresno,  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  influenza. 

Probably  13,000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  cantaloupes  this  year  in 
Imperial  county,  according  to  R.  G. 
Risser,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. Some  planting  has  already 
been  done. 

The  Whitney  orange  groves  near 
Loomis  are  now  packing  and  ship- 
ping one  or  two  carloads  of  fruit  a 
day.  The  shipping  will  continue  for 
several  weeks.  No  damage  from 
frost  has  been  suffered. 

Solano  county  has  614  5  acres 
nlanted  to  prunes  and  Butte  county 
594  2  acres.  Colusa  comes  next  of 
the  valley  counties  with  4100.  The 
upper  Sacramento  is  creeping  up 
with  the  juicy  "Sunsweet." 

F.  Ecklemire,  near  Sebastopol, 
says  he  always  prunes  his  grapes 
late  and  never  fails  to  have  a  good 
crop,  while  some  of  his  neighbors 
usually  have  light  crops,  other  con- 
ditions being  the  same. 

I.  N.  Pettes,  working  for  Baker 
&  Co.,  Healdsburg,  said  that  all 
their  stacked  prunes  were  sprayed 
on  the  trays  with  hot  lye  directly 
after  the  rain  and  were  saved  in 
good  condition.  Those  that  had  been 
exposed  perished.' 

It  is  reported  by  nurserymen  that 
the  demand  for  fig  trees  will  ex- 
haust their  stock  owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive plantings  projected  for  this 
season.  The  fig  stock  is  excellent. 
We  saw  it  ourselves. 

George  Miller  of  Healdsburg  says 
that  the  gravelly  clay  loam  at  For- 
estville  and  that  section  is  well 
adapted  to  plums,  where  they  aver- 
age 10  tons  to  the  acre  at  maturity. 
They  have,  he  says,  been  averaging 
$30  a  ton.  How  about  plums  in 
the  Fly  district  at  Napa? 

Demonstrations  in  the  pruning  of 
young  trees  continue  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  State-wide  interest  with  fruit 
men,  who  are  following  the  demon- 
strations taking  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  with  the  keenest 
interest.  There  is  always  something 
to  be  learned  at  these  demonstra- 
tions and  often  something  to  be 
unlearned. 

An  8  per  cent  dividend  has  been 
distributed  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company.  The  dividend  aggregates 
$80,000  on  the  original  million  dol- 
lars of  stock  and  goes  to  3000  stock- 
holders throughout  the  raisin  belt. 
This  8  per  cent  dividend  is  paid 
annually,  most  of  it  to  growers  and 
the  rest  to  business  men  who  sub- 
scribed at  the  organization  of  the 
company. 

We  have  come  across  another 
Wickson  plum  tree  at  Healdsburg 
surrounded  with  peaches  only  which 
bears  regularly  every  year.  We  men- 
tioned a  similar  instance  recently 
and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone  making  similar  claimi  for 
the  Wickson  and  the  peach.  The 
Climax  is  said  to  split  at  the  point 
in  the  upper  Sonoma  Valley,  while 
the  Santa  Rosa  is  a  heavy  producer 
there,  is  early  and  of  good  coloi^and 
flavor. 

Walla  Walla,  Klickitat.  Whitman 
and  Columbia  counties  of  Washing- 
ton are  saving  up  lady  bugs  for 
the  spring  campaign  against  aphids. 
The  lady  bugs,  gathered  by  gallons 
in  the  woods  during  the  winter,  are 
kept  confined  in  excelsior  and  green 
debris  and  after  the  winter  is  over 
they  will  be  liberated.  The  test  was 
tried  out  last  year  and  was  success- 
ful. Each  lady  bug,  say  the  ex- 
perts, can  devour  150  aphids  and 
produce  200  young  lady  bugs  of  its 
•wn  in  a  season.  What  ferocious 
fecundity!  , 


Largest  stock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
and  Pipe  Equipment  oo  the  Pacific  Coast 


You  may  have  escaped  loss  by  frost  thus 
iar,  but  who  knows  where  the  loss  will  occur 
next?    Be  protected — the  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Cheapest  Insurance 
Against  Frost 

Burns  k  long  time  on  one  filling  of  cheap 
fuel  oil.  As  soon  as  the  danger  has  passed,  put 
on  the  cover — the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
remaining  oil  is  as  good  as  ever.  Economyl 
Send  For  Booklet  B-i 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif . 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 
"Duane's  Special"  French  Prune  and  Royal  and  Blenheim  Apricot  on 
Myrobalan  root;  Bartlett  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apples  in  variety. 
All  No.  1  stock.  Write  for  price  list. 

THOS.  F.  DUANE 

MARTINEZ  CALIFORNIA 


Plant  Your 
Trees  With 
^Dynamite 

Send  for  this  book.  It  will  tell  you  of  ways  in 
which  you  can  save  days  of  back-breaking 
work  by  using  dynamite  on  your  farm.  Send  for 
it  today — you  can 't  get  it  too  soon.  You  will  need 
it  before  you  plant  that  new  orchard. 


DYNAMITE 

is  one  of  the  most  valuable  helps  to  the  farmer  and  orrhardist.  With 
dynamite  you  can  blast  the  holes  for  your  new  trees  instead  of  dig- 
ging them  in  the  old  fashioned,  laborious  way.  With  it  you  can 
cultivate  your  old  orchards  by  blasting  between  the  rows.  It  will 
dig  your  ditches  and  clear  your  stump  land. 

Sign  the  coupon  printed  below  and  mail  it  to  us  nonv  and  we  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  68  page,  illustrated  book,  "Progressive  Cul- 
tivation." This  book  has  been  an  invaluable  help  to  thousands  of 
farmers  and  orchardists  by  telling  them  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
dynamite  can  be  used  on  the  farm.  Send  for  it  and  let  it  help  you 
to  lighten  your  labors  and  swell  your  bank  account. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.' ' 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for. 

Name  i  

Address  .....  .... 
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Wire  Your  Prune  Trees 


[Written  for  Parlfle  Rural  Pre**.] 


The  use  of  props  in  prune  and 
plum  orchards  is  annoying,  expen- 
sive and  unsatisfactory.  It  inter- 
feres with  cultivation,  gets  in  the 
way  of  the  truck,  and  costs  a  lot  of 
money  for  time  and  material  each 
year.  Also,  if  there  is  a  little  wind, 
it  is  always  the  prop  under  a  large 
load  that  slips  out— the  sudden  re- 
lease generally  resulting  in  a  broken 
limb,  followed  by  the  usual  pro- 
fanity on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
which  may  afford  relief  to  the  feel- 
ings, but  it  doesn't  mend  the  limb. 

The  writer  has  spent  many  a 
weary  day  in  the  past  tying  up  the 
trees  along  in  July  with  baling  rope, 
when  everybody  had  oodles  of  that 
useful  article  always  hanging  up  in 
the  barn.  We  found  that  it  was 
good  for  two  years  and  no  more. 
Then  somebody  suggested  wire  and 
we  found  it  highly  satisfactory.  It 
lasts  a  long  time,  is  easy  to  use 
and  1b  far  cheaper  and  more  effective 
than  any  other  method  of  support 
on  prunes. 

We  found  out  by  experience  that 
14-  and  15-gauge  wire  was  too  light 
for  heavy  trees,  though  the  14  is 
good  enough  for  young  ones  from 
six  to  ten  years  old.  Twelve-gauge 
is  rather  too  heavy  for  top  work. 


though  it  is  all  right  for  lower  down 
on  the  limb.  The  method  of  wiring 
generally  is  to  drive  a  long  fence 
staple  into  the  limb  at  about  10  feet 
from  the  ground  and  wire  from  that 
to  the  limb  opposite.  And  so  on 
from  the  opposite  leaders  across  the 
tree.  Take  the  end  of  the  wire  with 
you  and  each  wire  after  stringing 
can  be  cut  off  without  waste.  We 
noticed  in  one  orchard  a  central 
ring  was  used  to  wire  to,  so  that  if 
one  wire  broke  only  that  limb  would 
be  affected.        *    <  . 

The  staple  is  better  than  a  rub- 
ber tube  or  any  other  support  at  the 
back  of  the  limb,  because  anything 
which  rests  against  the  bark  will 
either  chafe  or  otherwise  shut  off 
the  flow  of  sap.  If  the.  limb  is  too 
small  to  support  a  staple  without 
splitting  the  wood,  a  screw-eye  is 
used,  the  bark  healing  all  around 
the  points  of  entrance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  this  wiring, 
while  the  trees  are  bare  and  prun- 
ing has  been  done.  Use  13-gauge 
wire  and  put  it  up  high,  where  the 
leverage  of  the  load  is  not  so  great. 
And  next  harvest  you  will  be  able 
to  drive  through  and  roll  the  ground 
down  for  the  pickers  and  feel  that 
you  are  safe  from  large  breakages. 
A  good  winter's  job! 


Sacked  Grain  to  Bulk  Elevators 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preen. J 

Hybrid  bulk  and  sack  handling  of  from  the  sacks  and  run  through  a 


grain  has  proved  not  very  popular 
with  grain  farmers  nor  with  W.  C. 
Colley.  owner  of  the  elevator  at 
Chowchllla,  according  to  Earl  S. 
Cardwell,  the  superintendent  of 
both  the  elevator  and  the  local  grain 
warehouse.  While  he  figures  that 
the  elevator  could  hardly  pay  inter- 
est 6n  Investment,  yet  he  admits 
that  grain  is  handled  at  less  ex- 
pense and  with  less  labor  that  way. 
The  elevator  is  of  2x6-inch  cribbing 
built  In  the  form  of  a  square-cor- 
nered building,  containing  ten  bins 
14  feet  square  and  60  feet  tall,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  100,000  bushels. 
This  year  it  was  only  one-quarter 
filled. 

The  system  for  the  three  crops 
handled  in  the  elevator  has  been  for 
Mr.  Colley  to  rent  big  white  sacks 
to  the  farmers  at  5  cents  each.  The 
sacks  hold  100  pounds  and  are  tied 
rather  than  sewed  shut.  This  is 
easier  and  it  facilitates  dumping 
after  the  sacked  grain  is  hauled  to 
the  elevator.  A  sack  is  good  for 
about  four  trips  per  season  for  four 
seasons,  according  to  Mr.  Cardwell. 


cleaner  operated  by  a  five-horse- 
power motor,  elevated  by  another 
five-horsepower  motor  to  scales  at 
the  top,  whence  it  is  distributed  by 
auger  conveyors.  Elevation  is  waste- 
fully  high  for  any  place  where  a 
little  more  land  for  a  lower  elevator 
would  cost  excessively;  and  there  is 
no  gravity  system  for  emptying  the 
bins  into  sacks.  The  grain  is  graded 
and  each  man's  crop  is  put  through 
separately. 

The  elevator  cost  $12,000.  Stor- 
age charges  are  regulated  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  Rev- 
enues are  not  likely  to  exceed  $2500 
in  one  season.  It  takes  about  $1,200 
a  year  for  labor,  two  men  being  re- 
quired in  the  busy  season.  Power 
costs  $11  per  month  or  $132  per 
year.  This  leaves  about  $1,168  to 
keep  it  in  repair  and  pay  interest  on 
investment.  If  no  repairs  are  fig- 
ured and  no  charge  made  for  Mr. 
Cardwell's  supervision,  the  maximum 
interest  on  investment  would  still 
be  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  the 
warehouse,  where  grain  is  stored  in 
sacks  at  the  same  charges,  four  men 


At  the  elevator  the  grain  is  dumped  I  are  kept  busy  all  the  time 


Growers  May  Hold  Grain 


To  the  Editor:  Will  the  Govern- 
ment allow  an  individual  to  hold  or 
buy  grain  to  hold  as  long  as  he 
wants  to. — B.  B.  F.,  Puente. 

AH  rules  regarding  the  holding  of 
grain  have  been  rescinded,  accord- 
ing to  W.  A.  Starr  of  the  V.  S. 
Grain  Corporation,  except  the  gen- 
eral rules  designed  to  prevent  prof- 
iteering. Growers  have  always  been 
allowed  to  hold  grain  (except  wheat 
under  certain  conditions)  as  long  as 
they  wanted  to  on  their  own  ranches. 
Grain  in  warehouses  has  in  certain 
cases  been  commandeered,  and  long 
storage  in  seaboard  warehouses  has 
been  frowned  upon  because  the  spare 
was    needed.      Generally,  however. 


permits  to  extend  time  of  storage 
even  there  have  been  granted  when 
possible.  In  California,  where  the 
Grain  Corporation  sells  to  the  mills 
because  we  are  an  importing  State, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  advan- 
tage in  storing  wheat.  Our  mills  are 
grinding  much  wheat  from  Australia 
now  and  this  is  of  good  quality,  with 
but  little  or  none  of  the  weevily 
stuff  yet  to  come.  Higher  prices 
than  the  Government  offers  have 
been  recently  paid  in  the  East  by 
millers  whose  supplies  have  been 
low.  There  the  Grain  Corporation 
does  not  sell  to  the  millers  because 
of  the  policy  of  shipping  whole 
wheat  to  Europe  to  increase  the  mill 
feeds  over  there. 


A  New  Contact  Insecticide 


Through  the  combining  of  nico- 
tine and  oleic  acid,  a  new  contact 
insecticide  termed  "nicotine  oleate" 
has  been  produced.  It  is  soluble  in 
soft  water  and  forms  a  soapy  solu- 
tion that  may  be  used  to  emulsify 
an  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  oil. 

In  certain  tests  2%  quarts  of  a 
40  per  cent  solution  were  combined 
with  1%  quarts  of  commercial  oleic 
acid  to  make  1*4  gallons  of  "nico- 
tine oleate."  - 


This  is  said  to  be  more  effective 
against  aphids  than  a  spray  of  free 
nicotine  and  costs  only  about  one- 
half  to  prepare.  It  should  not  be 
used  on  plants  that  are  to  be  eaten, 
such  as  lettuce,  kale  or  spinach,  as 
the  "oleate"  feature  prevents  the 
spray  from  volatilizing.  On  dor- 
mant fruit  trees  its  use  with  a  non- 
volatile- oil,  such  as  linseed,  cot- 
tonseed, or  fish  oil  should  make  it 
valuable  for  the  destruction  of  eggs 
of  insects  and  some  scale  insects. 


THIS  practical  planters'  guide  lists  and  describes  the  best 
proven  varieties  of  all  fruit-bearing  trees,  vines,  ornamentals 

and  roses. 

It  gives  a  lot  of  other  information  which,  if  followed,  will  keep 
you  from  making  unnecessary  and  costly  mistakes. 

When  you  buy  trees  you  want  them  to  grow ;  you  want  them 
to  bear;  you  want  them  true  to  name. 

Fancher  Creek  trees  are  grown  from  selected  buds  and  properly 
cared  for.   Trees  are  very  vigorous  and  well  rooted. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Fresno,  Calif. 


MR.  PLANTER: 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  the  moot  favorable 
in  many  years  for  orchard  planting.  With  such  a  Rea- 
son and 

FIRST  CLASS  TREES 

a  successful  start  for  a  profitable  orchard  ia  assarvd. 
WE.  GUARANTEE!  OUR  STOCK— BETTER  CANNOT 
BE  HAD  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  all  roots,  grown  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees. 

unsurpassed  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

PEAK'S  CLING  PEACH,  in  great  demand  by  canners;  ripens  between  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  old  stand-bys  in  qu:ility  and  pro- 
ductiveness. |  • 

KNOBEL  APRICOT,  an  improved  Blenheim ;  larger  fruit  and  a  heavier,  more 
dependable  bearer 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  "Made  in  America."    These  home-grown  trees  live  ai 
'    readily  as  other  fruit  trees  and  are  true  to  ume;  of  the  imported  trees  the 
few  which  live  are  usually  untrue. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines  and  Plants  ami 
our  prices  are  very  low  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  Write  for  our 
Price  List;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


G1LR0Y,  CAL. 


FEED  THE  SOIL,  AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

,       Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizer*  of  All  Kinds. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturers  and  Largest  Producers  of  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers  on  the 

Paciflo  Coast. 

Complete  and  Up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils.    Arihlysee  and  Advice  Given 
Free  to  Our  Patrons. 


OFFICE.  414  PINE  STKF.ET 


FACTORIES,  SAN  FRANCLSCO  AND  OAKLAND. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Tree 


Planting  Time  Is  Right  Now 


soil — and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  As 
the  roads  are  improved,  so  will  more 
good  land  here  become  available  for 
high-class  production  and  transpor- 
tation troubles  overcome. 

The  average  planting  of  pears  is 
in  view  for  the  season.  In  Nevada 
and  Placer  counties  more  winter 
pears  are  being  planted  than  for- 
merly, both  for  cross-pollination  and 
with  a  view  to  an  extension  of  the 
winter  pear  markets.  But  the  great 
demand  is,  of  course,  for  the  Bart- 
lett.  A  good  clean  crop  of  pears  is 
always  as  good  as  wheat. 

Almonds  are  going  ahead.  The 
fine  prices  paid  the  last  year  or  two 
and  the  clean  markets  have  been 
very  encouraging.  Probably  the 
planting  will  be  lighter  this  year 
than  last,  as  certain  sections  that  are 
frosty  are  getting  discouraged  and 
have  switched,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  for  there  are  plenty  of  places 
in  California  where  almond's  do  well 
and  are  safe.  The  Hatch  varieties 
are  favorites  with  growers  and  with 
the  trade,  though  in  the  Acampo 
district  I  found  they  were  favoring 
the  Texas  Prolific  and  Drake's  Seed- 
liner.  C.  B.  Clancy  at  Lodi  reports 
this  preference. 

The  demand  for  peaches,  both 
cling  and  free,  seems  to  be  about  up 
with  the  demand  of  stock  offered. 
This  Is  again  explained  by  good 
prices  on  fair  crops  and  a  greater 
feeling  of  security  in  the  markets 
than  ever  existed  before. 

GRAPES. 

The  planting  of  Thompson  Seed- 
less grapes  threatens  to  make  the 
raisin-grape  industry  rather  lop- 
sided. Everybody's  doin'  it.  The 
young  vines  started  the  season  at 
$25.  A  poor  rooting  (after  the  dry 
year>  and  the  large  demand  raised 
the  nrice  to  $30,  and  we  have  heard 
of  $.15  a  thousand.  Last  year,  when 
Muscats  were  selling  at  5  cents  a 
pound  and  seedless  at  7  cents,  we 
noticed  some  good  ten-year  (and 
older)  Muscat  vineyards  on  fine, 
strong,  loamy  Muscat  land  being  in- 
terset  with  Thompson  Seedless,  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  the  Muscats 
later!  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  above-mentioned  prices 
may  be  reversed  if  these  heavy 
plantings  continue.  (1)  There  is 
no  raisin  grown  that  equals  the  Mus- 
cat iri  flavor  and  quality:  (21  the 
Muscat  vineyards  in  Spain  are  said 
to  be  devastated  and  deteriorating 
from  the  attacks  of  Phylloxera;  (3) 
the  central  empire  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin holds  the  monopoly  of  Muscat 
climate  and  country — excepting  the 
El  Caion  Valley  in  San  Diego  county. 
And  last  but  not  least,"  a  Muscat 
vineyard  cannot  be  brought  to  ma- 
turity in  three  years  as  a  Sultanina 
can.  A  good  Muscat  vineyard  today 
is  a  gold  mine.  So  is  a  Thompson 
Seedless  if  the  industry  is  not  over- 
done This  is  a  plea  for  the  life  of 
the  bearing  Muscat.  And  that  Mus- 
cat, land  be  not  wasted  while  there 
is  so  much  light,  sarcdy  and  white- 
ash  soil  good  enough  for  seedless  to 
be  had. 

QRNAMENTAL. 

Those  In  charge  of  highways, 
townships  and  dooryards  that  are  to 
be  planted  to  ornamental  and  shade 
trees  should  be  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter now,  especially  if  varieties  are 
chosen  that  start  their  buds  in  Feb- 
ruary. All  evergreen  trees  should 
be  bought  balled  or  in  pots,  for  the 
roots  of  pines,  firs,  cedars  and  citrus 
trees  cannot  be  exposed  with  im- 
punity as  a  deciduous  tree  can.  It 
is  done,  but  it  is  not  a  good  practice 
and  always  leads  to  disappointment. 
A  balled  tree  will  always  grow  if 
properly  planted  and  tended.  Public 
parks  always  get  their  orders  in 
early  if  the  trustees  are  not  too 
slow,  because  the  men  in  charge 
know  their  business  and  do  not  want 
to  be  tailenders.  Prospective  grow- 
ers should  order  their  trees  at  once 
and  plant  them  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  ready,  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  ground  is  now  in  the 
best,  condition  and  the  late  winter 
rains  will  help  to  settle  the  earth 
around  the  small  roots.  The  writer 
is  so  often  asked  where  is  the  best 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

place  to  obtain  trees.  He  can  only 
repeat  that  nurserymen  have  to  be 
men  of  standing  and  responsibility 
to  get  their  advertisement  in  the 
pages  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  .or 
to  keep  them  there — as  every  old 
reader  knows.  "You  pays  your 
money  and  you  takes  your  choice." 

Many  citrus  trees  have  already 
been  balled  and  cut  for  shipment 
and  the  steady  run  on  olives  is  again 
taking  place.  The  past  month's 
very  seasonable  weather  has  enabled 
everybody  to  get  well  ahead  with 
their  winter  work.  It  is  small  things 
that  count — how  much  more  cheer- 
fully we  go  to  it  now  that  white 
bread  and  the  sugar  bowl  appear  on 
the  table! 


NURSERY  NOTES. 

Miller  &  Gobbi  of  Healdsburg 
report  that  they  have  a  large 
and  increasing  demand  for  prune 
trees  budded  12  inches  above 
ground.  This  year  they  have  10,- 
000  trees  so  budded.  The  rea- 
son for  this  fs  said  to  be  a  belief 
that  the  trees  are  less  liable  to  sour 
sap.  They  also  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  two-year  seedlings  headed 
and  top-worked  on  Myro  for  the 
same  reason. 

Several  nurseries  report  a  good 
demand  for  pear  stock  and  about  75 
per  cent  of  it  is  on  Japanese  root. 

The  demand  for  prunes,  plums,  al- 
monds and  peaches  on  peach  root  is 
reported  by  practically  all  nurseries 
to  be  gradually  gaining  ground.  The 
Imperial  prune  on  peach  is  in  good 
demand.  One  grower  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  less  loss  at  the 
critical  four-year  period  from  gum- 
ming and  souring  at  the  top  when 
the  Imperial  is  on  peach  than  on  the 
Myrobalan.  This  seems  reasonable, 
but  the  writer  cannot  yet  verify  it 
by  observation. 

Heal  those  trees  on  the  same  day 
they  arrive  and  treat  them  with  as 
great  care  as  you  would  if  they  were 
children  with  the  "flu.1' 


Early  Vegetables  and 
Flowers 

should  be  started  now.  Plant 
Morse  s  Grand  Prize  Carrots, 
Cabbage, Onions,  Beets, Peas, 
Spinach  and  Turnips.  Also  Morse's 
Sweet  Peas  and  Pansies. 

All  are  selected 

California  Seeds 

Don't  take  seeds  that  are  "just  as 
good.'*    Get  Morse V 

On  Sale  f>y  all  Leading  Dealers 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Morse  a 
Seeds,  aend  direct  for  our  catalogue — Free. 
Your  order  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

C.  C.  MORSE  8  CO. 

Seedsmen  San  Francisco 


Better  Seed  Beds 

The  surest  and  cheapest  way  to  increase 
yields  is  to  plant  the  crops  in  better  seed 
beds.  Whatever  your  soil,  you  can  put 
it  into  top-notch  condition  (or  planting 

with  an 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

The  driver  rides.  A  boy  or  alight  woman  can  do 
a  man'i  work.  Sizes:  I -horse  lo  4-horse.  Hitch 
a  large  size  to  the  tractor.  Order  early  and  be  sure 
of  having  your  "Acme"  when  needed. 
Write  us  to-day  (or  new  catalog  and  prices.  Ask 
about  our  new  "Acme"  Dlx  Harrow. 


Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 


Miliisigron, 
N.  J. 


,;M,t„  I  Blake,  MofNtt  &  Towne 

3) -40  Firat  St..  Siaa  Francisco 
"  '■PER    Wake.  rVtofUtt  &  Towne.     Lon  Angele* 
 J  Rlsskr)  McFatl  Co.  Portland.  «e» 


Head  lettuce  requires  cool, 
conditions  for  growth. 


moist 


Thompson  Seedless  Cuttings 


20,000  well  rooted  thrifty  cuttings 
made  a  growth  of  12  inches  last  year 

Feather  River  Orchard  Co.,  Marysviiie 

Office,  706 K  St.  Sacramento,  California 


wiiK  r>oots 
such  as  these 

are  ^rown  only  on  our  fooihiU 
soil  and  location.  Hartjy-ofseleciecl 
paienia^e^well^rown-'  absolutely 
feliable-atid  free  fibm  tootknot  and 
diseases  common  la  oiher  localities. 


We  know  we  can  meet  your  requirements. 
Our  stock  of  trees  is  complete.  Submit 
today  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
quotations.  Remember,  behind  each  tree 
is  our  guarantee. 

Those  who  wait  will  be  disappointed. 
Write  now  —  right  now ! 


Why  take  chances  on  your  trees  when 
we  have  made  it  easy  for  you?  Get  the 
right  start.  Send  for  our  book  "California 
Fruits" — full  of  practical,  dollar-making 
information.  It  is  based  on  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  nurserymen  and  orchardists, 
for  we  operate  1 000  acres  of  orchard  of  our 
own.  Send  for  this  book  today — it's  free  ! 


> 


Secy,  and  Mtr. 


Mm 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

BOX    H  NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


-the  foundation  o£ 

SUCCESS 

in  your  fruit  ^rowiti^ 
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California  Vegetable  Seed  Producers  Lead  America 

California  leads  the  rest  of  the  United  States  in  production  of  several 
kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  including  90  per  cent  of  the  total  onion,  beet, 
and  carrot  seed.  Twenty-four  million  pounds  of  vegetable  seeds  were 
produced  in  this  State  in  1918,  in  spite  of  the  dry  winter  previous,  which 
reduced  the  crops  two  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  below  what  it  would 
have  been  on  the  34,408  acres  planted  for  vegetable  seed  production. 
Growers  received  for  the  1918  crop,  on  the  basis  of  contract  prices  per 
pound,  over  $3,664,298.  These  figures  are  worked  out  from  estimates 
given  by  an  accurately  informed  party  as  to  the  percentage  of  normal 
yield  per  acre  which  was  obtained  in  1918,  and  contract  prices  to  growers, 
along  with  the  acreage  and  normal  yield  per  acre  as  published  by  the 
United  States  Seed  Reporting  Service.  Short  crops,  as  noted,  are  due 
to  following  causes:  Onions,  hot  blast  in  July;  cucumbers,  poor  stand 
due  to  dryness  at  planting;  squash,  dryness  at  planting;  parsnips,  dry 
weather;  radishes,  frost  two  or  three  times  and  dryness  at  last  planting. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLE  SEED  ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALl'K.  1918. 

Normal  Per  cent  of       Returns  to 

A *tp aire  Lbs.  Normal  Aere       Growers.  Lbs.  Raised 

Seed  Crop.  1018.  per  Acre.  Crop  1!)18.  1018  1018. 

Onions    fi.88-*  400  40  $865,302  1.101.120 

Pole  beans    4.080  1050  100  H28.R08  &8S8.400 

Carrots    4.fi00  780  100  047.103  3.506.090 

Radish    8.346  8*0  50  21.1.244  1.421.626 

Dwarf  snap  beans   2,696  1076  100  304. Mil  2.808.200 

Beets  (garden)    2.450  1100  186  550.275  8.668.606 

Lettuce    2.270  505  75  102. HOI  004.455 

Peas  (garden)    1.880  1180  80  124.825  1.788.216 

Spinach    1.060  700  100  187.075  748.300 

Beets   (sugar)    730  1000  133  138.562  1.108.500 

Tomato    735  200  100  117.600  147.000 

Squash   (winter)    «07  400  70  46.600  1S6.760 

Sweet  corn    304  1000  LOO  24.320  304.000 

Mange™    .........  ...  272  1375  92  43.010  .M4.OS0 

Parsnips    255  880  50  15.147  112.200 

Pumpkin    180  300  100  11.340  66.700 

Squash   (summer)    170  200  100  8.950  35.800 

Celery    175  510  100  17.8.i0  N0.2..0 

Pa„tey'    .    155  800  35  5.425  43.400 

Salsify  J  23  550  15  5.074  10.147 

Turnin    '  '  '    107  1000  100     

£E2            92  250  100    23.000 

Watermelon"   74  400  100  8.880  20.600 

Cucumber    69  500  2.i  2.681  7.S76 

Muskmelo..    49  350  100  5.14o  17.150 

Cabbage    20  500  ■  ■  ■  ■     

Total   .34.408  7777  ....           83.664.298  23.933.798 

At  least  half  of  the  seed  grown  in  California  will  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  according  to  T.  A.  Cox,  one  of  the  pioneer  seed  growers  of  this 
State.  Less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  California-grown  seed  is 
used  here. 


Light  Planting  of  Onions  for  Seed 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Of  the  7233  acres  of  onions  grown 
for  seed  the  past  season  in  the 
United  States,  California  grew  6882, 
practically  a  monopoly  as  shown  by 
November  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Seed 
Reporting  Service.  The  acreage_was 
more  than  double  the  average  of 
the  two  years  preceding,  and  if  dis- 
aster had  not  overtaken  the  grow- 
ers in  the  form  of  a  hot  wave  when 
seed  was  in  the  milk  there  would 
be  a  great  oversupply  on  the  mar- 
ket now.  according  to  T.  A.  Cox  of 
the  Pacific  Seed  Growers'  Co.  One 
man  planted  600  acres  and  until  the 
hot  blast  of  last  July  he  had  pros- 
pects estimated  by  various  people  at 
500  to  1000  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
Four  hundred  pounds  is  a  good  nor- 
mal yield.  This  man  lost  practic- 
ally everything  he  put  into  the 
crop — at  least  $75,000.  Another 
outfit  with  over  300  acres  harvested 
only  120  to  130  pounds  per  acre. 
Mr.  Cox  estimates  the  destruction  of 
seed  at  50  to  70  per  cent  in  various 
fields.  Planting  for  the  next  crop  is 
proceeding,  but  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  acreage  will  be  far  less 
than  last,  year.  A  great  deal  of 
stock  resorted  and  intended  for  seed 


had  to  lie  out  on  the  levees  in  our 
fall  rains  for  lack  of  help  to  handle 
it  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 
Much  of  it  heated  and-  molded  in  the 

sacks. 

The  Canary  Islands  supply  much 
of  the  onion  seed  used  in  the  United 
States,  aside  from  that  grown  in 
California.  Value  of  shipments  from 
the  islands  to  the  United  States  fell 
off  greatly  in  1918  from  1917,  but 
are  still  much  greater  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  As  given  in  recent  Con- 
sular Reports,  values  of  such  ship- 
ments are:  In  1914,  $43,293;  1915, 
$40,828;  1916,  $84,3-87;  1917,  $137.- 
289;  1918,  $98,458.  The  yield  of 
Canary  Island  seed  equaled  that  of 
1917  and  was  15  per  cent  above  the 
average;  but  American  buyers  re- 
duced .their  orders  by  40  per  cent, 
so  Canary  Island  growers  have  of- 
fered ungraded  seed  as  low  as  20 
cents  per  pound  with  no  buyers. 
This  sort  of  a  market  has  discour- 
aged them  and  there  will  probably 
result  a  greatly  reduced  planting  for 
1919  seed.  Probably  half  of  the 
onion  seed  imported  normally  into 
the  United  States  comes  from  the 
Bermuda  Islands,  but  figures  on  this 
are  unavailable  at  present. 


Fertilizers  in  Rice  Hull  Ashes 


To  the  Editor:  The  two  rice  mills 
here  produce  a  large  amount  of  rice 
hulls.  Lately  a  pile,  the  accumula- 
tion of  about  four  years,  has  been 
reduced  to  ashes.  Now,  will  they 
make  good  fertilizer — top  dressing 
for  alfalfa,  for  instance?  The  haul 
is  short — half  a  mile. — A.  J.,  Biggs. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  P.  I..  Hihhard.l 

We  have  no  analyses  of  our  own, 
but.  calculating  from  figures  given 
in  Roberts'  "Fertility  of  the  Land." 
I  find  that  rice  hulls  may  contain 
about  12  per  cent  ash.  .17  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  .14  per  cent  potash, 
besides  some  nitrogen.  When  the 
hulls  are  reduced  to  ashes,  the  ashes 
would  contain  32  pounds  phosphoric 
acid  and  24  pounds  of  potash  per 
ton,  besides  some  lime.  Both  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  are  liable  to 
be  considerably  unavailable,  so  it  is 
easily  seen  that  rice  hull  ashes  have 
no  great  value  as  a  fertilizer.  A 
toa  of  ordinary  manure  should  con- 


tain 8  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and 
15  pounds  potash,  all  available. 

All  the  fertilizing  value  of  rice 
hulls,  as  well  as  the  humus  value, 
would  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  soil  without  burning.  In  this 
way  much  more  value  would  be  ob- 
tained than  by  burning,  then  apply- 
ing the  ashes.  Either  hulls  or  ashes 
might  be  applied  to  almost  any  crop. 


FIVE  BUSHELS  MORE  PER  ACRE. 

Five  hundred  ears  of  Indian  corn 
were  taken  from  an  Iowa  field  with- 
out any  selection.  They  were  num- 
bered and  scored  by  25  judges.  Later 
part  of  the  kernels  from  each  ear 
were  planted  separately  in  plats. 
Ears  receiving  the  highest  scores 
produced  the  highest  yield.  The  best 
ears  as  selected  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges  averaged  five  bushels  per 
acre  better  than  the  bulk  of  the 
ears. 


■tlx 


"There  Is  a  Rex 
for  every  orchard 
trouble." 


REX  SPRAY8  are  the  de- 
velopment of  20  years  of 
Scientific   Investigation  and 

Development. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD, 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS.  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE,  A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES— 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS. |REX  BORDEAUX  -  OILS  -  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CAL. 


r  HEX  Swots  -  The  Standard  for  20 years 


Ornamentals 
Fruit  Trees 


and 


Catalog 
Sent 
FREE 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs, 

vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  veri- 
fied and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name 
of  any  privately  owned  orchard  in"  the  country  and 
it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our 
buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our 
trees. 

Write  to*  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of 
varieties  wanted.  We  will  furnish  you  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  BOX  404,  NTUB8,  CAL. 


Estab. 
1865 


PearTrees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 
right.- 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.    Grown  on  virgin  soil  and 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  for 
forty  years  and  blight  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  That's  why  our  pear  trees  are 
so  much  in  demand. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Nurstry  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  Californi 


CALIVADA 

Sh««p  Manure*!?! 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CAMVADA  FKRTIMZKR  COMPANY. 
•I  .•"  Citizens  National  Bank  Bnildinc 
Phones  < 65643) 
I.o»  Angeles,  California. 


If  You  Need 


Pear  Seedlings 

JAPAN  or  KIEFFER 

Write 

Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  Lake,  Pres. 
Shenandoah,        -  Iowa 
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U.  S.  Crop  Statisticians 


An  outline  of  the  organization  de- 
veloped in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  more  than  half  a 
century  of  experience  in  crop  esti- 
mating, indicating  the  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  Govern- 
ment crop  reports  are  prepared,  is 
given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

For  collecting  original  data  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  two 
main  sources  of  information — volun- 
tary reporters  and  salaried  field 
agents.  The  voluntary  force  com- 
prises 33,743  township  reporters, 
one  for  each  agricultural  township; 


SULPHUR 


S3  757.  purI 


FLOUR 


It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  grape  -Vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
plsn  E  A  G  I,  E  Brand, 
Flcur  dp  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
flirflicst  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy:  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
blenching  purposes, 
LEAVING   NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Taste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  hix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  100  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  to- 
creased  various  crops  up  to  3.50  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

524  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  mako  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


Top  Press  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

California 
Needs  It 

Careful  tests  there  show  that 
soils  give  greatly  increased 
yields  when  available  Nitro- 
gen is  added. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  only  form  of  Nitrogen 
immediately  available. 
Write  for  "Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen." 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Now  Is  Hie  Time 


TO  PLANT 


OLIVE  TREES 


If  you  want  to  plant  the  best — 
Olive  Trees  that  will  grow,  pro- 
duce, and  pay, 
SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST 
We  have  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  olives. 

Oroville  Olive  Nursery  Co. 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  12, 

Oroville,  Cal. 


2752  county  reporters,  who  report 
monthly  or  oftener  on  county-wide 
conditions,  basing  their  estimates  on 
personal  observation,  inquiry  and 
written  reports  of  aids,  of  whom 
there  are  about  5500;  19  special 
lists  of  co-operators,  aggregating 
137,000  names,  who  report  on  par- 
ticular products,  such  as  livestock, 
cotton,  wool,  rice,  tobacco,  potatoes, 
peanuts,  beans  and  the  like;  and 
20.160  field  aids,  including  the  best 
informed  men  in  each  State,  who 
report  directly  to  the  salaried  field 
agents  of  the  bureau.  The  total 
voluntary  staff,  therefore,  numbers 
approximately  200.000,  an  average 
of  about  66  for  each  county  and  4 
for  each  township.  The  reporters, 
as  a  rule,  are  farmers.  They  serve 
without  compensation,  and  are  se- 
lected and  retained  on  the  lists  be- 
cause of  their  knowledge  of  local 
conditions,  their  public  spirit,  and 
their  interest  in  the  work.  All  ex- 
cept county  and  field  aids  report 
directly  to  the  bureau,  and  each 
class  of  reports  is  tabulated  and 
averasred  separately  for  each  group 
and  State. 

The  bureau  has  42  salaried  field 
agents,  one  stationed  permanently  in 
each  of  the  principal  States  or  group 
of  small  States,  and  11  crop  special- 
ists. These  employees  are  in  the 
classified  civil  service.  All  have  had 
some  practical  experience  in  farm- 
ing. Most  of  them  are  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  are  trained 
in  statistical  methods  and  crop  es- 
timating. They  travel  approximately 
three  weeks  each  month,  the  fourth 
week  being  required  for  tabulating 
and  summarizing  the  data  collected. 
They  send  their  reports  directly  to 
the  department  in  special  envelopes 
or  telegraph  them  in  code.  These 
are  carefully  safeguarded  until  the 
crop  report  is  issued. 

Additional  information  is  secured 
from  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  State  tax  asses- 
sors, threshers,  grain  mills  and  ele- 
vators, grain  transportation  lines, 
the  principal  livestock  markets, 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of 
commerce,  growers'  and  shippers'  as- 
sociations, and  various  private  crop 
estimating  agencies.  Specific  reports 
from  the  field  service  are  assembled 
in  Washington,  tabulated,  averaged 
and  summarized  separately  for  each 
source,  each  crop,  and  each  State. 
The  resulting  figures  are  checked 
against  one  another  and  against 
similar  data  for  the  previous  month, 
for  the  same  month  of  the  "previous 
year,  and  for  the  average  of  the 
same  month  for  the  previous  ten 
years;  and  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent estimate  for  each  crop  and  State 
is  made  by  each  member  of  the  crop 
reporting  board,  after  which  the 
board  agrees  upon  and  adopts  a  sin- 
gle figure  for  each  crop  and  State. 

OLIVES  AND  HARVESTING. 

Olives  in  Sacramento  and^  Butte 
counties  are  believed  to  have  aver- 
aged about  a  ton  to  the  acre  this 
year,  or  about  half  an  average  croo. 
The  mean  price  was  probably  $150 
a  ton  and  $150  for  the  State.  W.  W. 
Hinsey  of  Fairoaks  says  that  he 
believes  the  demand  at  a  certain 
price  to  he  unlimited.  His  firm  has 
more  orders  on  hand  than  they  have 
the  fruit  to  fill.  He  said  the  price 
paid  for  picking  this  year  averaged 
$40  a  ton.  Mr.  Hinsey  said  that 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  olive  crop 
was  ripe  before  the  main  crop  was 
ready  and  it  would  pay  to  make  this 
preliminary  picking  separately.  It 
would  save  a  lot  of  work  in  the 
pickling  houses  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  entire  pack,  which 
is  apparent.  When  wages  are  a  lit- 
tle less  of  an  incubus  it  may  pay 
to  do  this.  When  ten  hours  means 
four  dollars  it  keeps  the  grower 
standing  on  his  toes  to  watch  where 
he  is  going  to  get  off  without  a  fall. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Employment  Service  has  just  cre- 
ated a  special  "Farm  Service  Di- 
vision" to  get  ready  for  the  spring 
demand  for  farm  labor.  The 
Woman's  Land  Army  is  co-operating. 
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Guaranteed  to  do  a  Seasons  Work 
Without  Expense  for  Repair  Parts 

Get  Our  "After  the  War"  Tractor  Proposition 
Before  You  Buy  Any  Tractor 

Old  methods  are  passed  methods.  Our  method  of 'selling-  the 
1919  MODEL  BEAN  TRACKPULL  TRACTOR  on  an  abso- 
lute three  months  season's  guarantee  basis  is  simply  a  reflection 
of  our  confidence  in  the  BEAN  to  do  your  work.  / 

It  means  that  when  you  buy  a  1919  BEAN  TRACTOR  you 
get  a  bond  from  this  Company  with  a  most  liberal  guarantee. 
And  in  addition  we  are  able  now,  on  account  of^after  the  war 
conditions,  to  make  a 


Reduction  in  Price 

And  give  you  the  option  oi  cash 
or  time  payments.  The  new 
price  of  the  BEAN  TRACTOR 
is  guaranteed  to  June  30.  1919. 
While  there  is  no  probability  of 
any  further  reduction,  this  guar- 
antee means  that  if  the  price 
should  be  reduced  between  now 
and  June  30,  1919,  the  difference 
in  price  will  be  refunded. 

This  entire  "After  the  War" 
tractor  proposition,  backed  by  a 
tractor  of  high  efficiency  with 
splendid  service  plan  in  opera- 
tion, is  something  you  can't  af- 
ford to  overlook  if  you  are  go- 
ing lo  buy  a  tractor  this  year. 

Needless  to  say  we  couldn't 
make  this  new  sweeping  propo- 
sition unless  we  knew  positively 
from  experience  that  the  BEAN 
TRACTOR  would  uphold  it. 


Special  Tractor  for  Orchard 
and  Vineyard 

Don't  buy  a1  tractor  built  foi 
general  use — it  isn't  price  but 
results  that  count.  Buy  a  trac- 
tor designed  to  do  your  kind  of 

work. 

The  BEAN  is  built  low  to  go 
under  lowest  branches.  Great 
traction  combined  .  with  light 
weight — low  fuel  expense — best 
work  in  soft  soil.  Turns  in  10 
ft.  circle  with  full  power — tools 
deep  in  soil.  You  can  turn  right 
back  in  the  same  row. 

Bean  Trackpull  Tractor 

The  BEAN  TRACKPULL 
TRACTOR  will  be  as  famous 
as  BEAN  POWER  SPRAY- 
ERS when  as  many  are  in  use. 

Send  right  now — before  you 
put  your  money  into  any  tractor 
— and  get  this  new  "After  the 
War"  tractor  proposition.  Then 
decide  which  tractor  you  need. 
Send  the  coupon  now. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co..  446  W.  Julian  St.,  S;m  .li>-.<-,  Calif. 

Send  me  your  tractor  catalog  and  full  information  about  your  "After  tho 
War"  tractor  proposition  without  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Street  _  

City   


County  State  

No.  of  acres  Kind  of  crop  grown  -  -  

See  the  Bean  Tractor  at  either  of  our  branch  houses,  131  N.  Los  Angelea 


St.,  Los  Angeles;  132  J  St..  Fresno. 
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Seed  Plots  Induce  Better  Yield 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Praia.] 


 „-  -»  ;  .  1  1  

pick  out  and  deliver  into  one  window 
two  of  the  double  rows  left  by  the 
bean  cutter  and  on  a  return  trip 
would  throw  two  more  double  rows 
into  another  winrow.  after  which 
one  winrow  would  be  thrown  onto 
the  other.  Then  piling  was  a  rapid 
operation.  The  ordinary  way  is  to 
fork  three  double  rows  into  a  win- 
row by  hand. 

Mr.  Hales  pointed  out  that  where- 
as the  frame  wheels  are  adjustable  to 
seven-foot  of  6V2  -foot  centers,  they 
should  be  five-foot  centers.  As  they 
are.  one  wheel  has  to  run  on  beans 
in  one  double  row  when  throwing 
the  next  double  row  into  'its  winrow. 
A  way  of  raising  the  front  end  of  the 
reel  and  rake  was  found  desirable; 
and  a  great  convenience  it  would  be 
if  the  left-hand  delivery  could  be 
changed  to  a  right-hand  delivery 
when  turning  back.  It  is  not  now 
too  soon  to  be  investigating  ma- 
chinery for  next  season's  crop. 


For  larger  yields  prepare  a  good  seed  bed.   Modem    implements    Tarnish   every  convenience 
for  mellowing  the  ground. 


There  is  a  way  of  increasing  yields 
per  acre  of  the  chief  farm  cr<fps 
grown  in  California  with  very  little 
increase  in  the  cost  or  labor  of  rais- 
ing them.  It  has  been  shown  un- 
numbered times  and  indisputably 
that  the  plumpest  seed,  other  things 
being  equal,  produce  the  biggest 
crops  because  they  give  seedlings  a 
lead  '  which  their  neighbors  from 
seed  of  shriveled  proportions  cannot 
overtake.  It  is  no  question  at  all 
that  acre  yields  may  be  increased  by 
selection  of  seed  from  the  best  yield- 
ing plants  year  after  year.  It  has 
been  shown  in  a  striking  way  that 
the  oil  content  of  Indian  corn  can 
be,  increased  and  decreased  in  a  few 
seasons  starting  with  seed  from  the 
same  ear.  A  difference  of  several 
percentages  in  oil  is  found  in  corn 
so  selected  for  oil  and  for  the  lack 
of  it.  In  Wisconsin  a  few  years  ago 
Indian  corn  was  a  rarity  even  in 
the  southern  end.  It  is  now  a  lead- 
ing V.rop  even  in  the  north  of  that 
State,  due  to  selection  for  earlier 
maturity  and  better  growth  at  lower 
summer  temperatures. 

The  more  generations  any  seed  are 
selected  for  any  characteristic,  the 
more  certainly  does  it  reproduce  that 
characteristic  in  the  next  crop — pro- 
vided cross  breeding  with  pollen 
from  plants  of  different  characteris- 
tics is  not  allowed.  If  such  cross 
■breeding  is  permitted,  the  job  of  se- 
lection is  hopeless,  for  nothing  can 
be  relied  on  in  the  offspring. 

Now,  there  are  -growers  of  beans, 
grains,  potatoes,  etc..  whose  seed 
does  not  "run  out."    They  do  not 


have  to  buy  from  more  intelligent 
seed  producers  nor  from  producers  in 
other  climates.  It  is  a  matter  of 
selection  year  after  year  and  giving 
the  seed  a  chance  each  year  to  grow 
vigorous,  plump,  and  strong. 

These  growers  simply  choose  a 
specially  suitable  plot  of  ground  for 
seed  production  and  plant  their  best 
seed  there,  in  order  to  do  this  part 
of  their  work  with  least  extra  labor. 

An  hour  in  a  corn  field  just  before 
the  main  crop  is  ripe  will  enable  a 
man  to  select  enough  early-matur- 
ing, heavy-yielding  ears  from  the 
proper  kind  of  stalks  to  plant  an 
acre  for  seed  alone.  That  acre  will 
produce  superior  seed  for  150  or 
200  acres,  especially  if  it  is  located 
At  a  distance  from  other  corn  fields.. 

Nothing  deteriorates  much  faster 
than  potatoes  for  lack  of  seed  selec- 
tion. This  deterioration  is  almost 
universally  laid  to  the  climate.  A 
few  hours  marking  superior  hills  of 
potatoes  before  maturity  and  dig- 
ging them  separately  by  hand,  plant- 
ing them  in  a  separate,  well-pre- 
pared patch,  will  not  only  avoid 
paying  the  extra  price  and  the 
freight  from  other  climates,  but  is 
likely  to  give  better  yields  than  seed 
not  acclimated.  This  statement  flies 
in  the  face  of  lots  of  people,  but  ex- 
perience is  showing  that  seed  pota- 
toes need  not  "run  out." 

Experiences  of  folks  who  grow 
better  seed  for  their  own  use  in 
separate  plots  will  be  printed  in 
these  columns  from  time  to  time 
until  too  late  to  follow  such  a 
practice. 


Side  Delivery  Bean  Rake 


[Written  for  Paclfle  Rural  Press.) 


"I  bought  a  side  delivery  rake  for 
beans  on  Victoria  Island  in  the  Delta 
this  season,"  said  I.  L.  Borden.  "I 
intend  to  get  several  of  them  next 
season,  as  they  are  great  labor 
savers." 

"A  man  and  team  can  do  as  much 
with  this  side  delivery  bean  rake  as 
five  men  with  forks."  said  O.  E. 
Kales,  who  was  winrowing  lima 
beans  for  H.  E.  Ellery  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara county  last  fall.  "The  rake 
needs  some  changes  to  make  it  fit 
our  conditions  better,  but  it's  the 
right  idea.  They  will  sell  lots  of 
them  here  if  they  make  the  changes." 

Mr.  Borden's  beans  were  mauled 
around  so  much  last  fall  on  account 
of  the  rain  that  ne  couldn't  say  what 
proportion  shattered  out  due  to  the 
rake.  Mr.  Hales  found  that,  the 
rake  did  not  shell  'out  the  regular 
limas  at  all  to  speak  of,  though  bush 
limas  shelled  out  too  much  to  make 
the  machine  profitable  on  them.  The 
beans  were  dry  enough  to  rattle  in 
their  pods,  but  practically  none  were 
shelled  out.  A  moist  day  is  best  for 
use  of  the  rake,  as  he  said. 

The  rake  iB  a  three-bar  rotating 
reel  wide  enough  to  take  an  eight-foot 
swath.     Each  bar  is  studded  with 


teeth  eight  inches  long  and  four 
inches  apart,  each  tooth  having  a  coil 
spring  at  its  base  for  elasticity  in 
case  of  hitting  anything  too  hard. 
The  reel  is  geared  to  one  of  the  two 
frame  wheels  and  extends  diagonally 
backward.  The  frame  wheels  are 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  2% 
inches  wide.  (Mr.  Borden  had  to  put 
wide  shoes  on  them  to  avoid  sinking 
in  his  peaty  soil.)  The  reel  teeth 
project  downward  through  a  half- 
cylinder  which  looks  like  a  cradle 
made  of  hay-rake  teeth  set  a  few 
inches  apart,  with  both  ends  up- 
ward. This  insures  the  reel  teeth 
I  cleaning  at  each  revolution.  They 
|  can  be  angled  forward  on  their  bars 
if  desirable  to  give  a  better  pickup 
action.  Two  swivel  wheels  near  the 
rear  end  of  the  reel  support  its 
weight  and  the  pressure  of  bean 
vines  and  permits  a  lever  at  the 
driver's  seat  to  raise  and  lower  the 
reel.  The  swivel  wheels  are  about 
two  inches  wide  and  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter.  They  should  be  larger 
and  wider.  Mr.  Borden  had  to  put 
wider  shoes  on  them  and  Mr.  Ellery 
found  them  going  deep  into  his  lima 
bean  ground. 

For  Mr.  Ellery.   the  rake  would 


Alfalfa  Seed 


OUR 
SEVEN  . 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


BOMBERGER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MODESTO  C*L 


Hairy  Peruvian 
Smooth  Peruvian 
Dry  Land  mm) 
Sandy  Land  Man 
Heavy  Land  Chilian 
Wetland  (Chilian) 
Common - 
Commercial 


riant  the  kind  of  alfalfa'  that  will 
yield  heaviest  and  live  longest  under 
your  own  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 

Write  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET, 
which  tells  yon  which  kind  of  alfalfa 
to  plant  on  your  own  laud. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

Desk  B,  Modesto,  Calif. 


CROP 
Production 

Is  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It  is  important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving 
maximum  results  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

tlauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct  Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  you  why. 

Hauser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


W»   Huuloclnn  Lereler*   for   Any   Power    From   6   Hons*   to    >   71    B.   P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  dally,  and  working  on  (round  too  touch  for 
horse*  and  Freanos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  an  now 
being  uaed  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  rancher*,  large  and  small — also  by 

contractor*— saving  their  owner*  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL. 

Bo  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raise*  and  lower*  the  bucket  or  hold*  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

TOU  SHOULD 

■end  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  la  full  of  interesting  Information 
on  Labor  Having  Device*  and  machine*  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street  DAVIS,  CAL. 

manufacturer*  of 

Box*  Pop  Almond  Holler  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  MeGarvtn  Pro  It  and  Ollv*  Grader*, 
■ay  *lxe:  Sebandoney  A  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Sperlal  Har- 
row*, Baker  Clips,  Clsvtses;  and  Behraelser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derrick*.  W*  **U 

Oh*  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Prcu.J 
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t 
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Whole  vs.  Cut  Seed  Potatoes. 

Using  small-sized  whole  potatoes 
for  seed  resulted  in  far  better  qual- 
ity but  not  so  large  a  crop  in  the 
experience  of  A.  N.  Judd  of  Santa 
Cruz  county  the  past  season.  Mr. 
Judd  planted  four  acres  with  small 
resorted  whole  Oregon  Burbanks  from 
storage.  He  also  planted  ten  acres 
with  pieces  of  larger  potatoes,  cut 
one  and  two  eyes  per  piece.  The 
whole  potatoes  gave  a  more  even 
growth  of  tops  and  the  potatoes 
were  set  deeper  in  the  ground,  avoid- 
ing,knobs,  greened  tubers,  and  in- 
festation by  tuber  moth.  Only  one 
sprout  normally  grew  from  a  whole 
potato.  It  was  "big  as  one's  thumb" 
and  did  not  branch  so  freely  as 
weaker  sprouts  from  cut  pieces.  Root 
stocks  which  bear  the  tubers  come 
generally  from  the  tap  root  among 
the  upper  system  of  real  roots,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Judd,  while  with  cut 
seed  they  come  out  above  the  root 
systems  too  near  the  surface.  The 
starch  ring  in  potatoes  from  whole 
seed  seemed  thicker  than  in  pota- 
toes fr«m  cut  seed  pieces.  The  small 
whole  seed  potatoes  were  dark  but 
sound  when  the  crop  was  dug, 
whereas  cut  seed  pieces  were  fre-. 
quently  rotten  breeding  places  for 
disease.  Whole  seed  required  prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  more  weight  for 
planting,  but  Mr.  Judd  believes  the 
improved  uniform  quality  of  the 
crop  is  worth  more  than  the  differ- 
ence in  cost. 

Gyp  Corn  Expectations. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  sublet 
about  4#  acres  for  gyp  corn  for  one- 
third  share  in  the  crop.  All  of  it 
can  be  irrigated.  If  next  year  is 
normal,  what  should  I  get  out  of 
it  ?  — E.  J.  W.,  Escalon. 

We  know  of  yields  of  8000  pounds 
per  acre  not  so  far  from  your  ranch, 
but  we  would  count  on  not  more 
than  half  of  that.  The  market  for 
gyp  corn  should  be  good,  but  isn't. 
It  may  become  so  when  the  pig 
crop  of  the  State  has  increased  as 
it  seems  likely  to  do  next  season. 
Many  growers  are  now  holding  their 
gyp.  If  they  had  hogs  they  could 
sell  it  through  them,  and  sell  it  at 
a  profit. 

Rliizoctonia  Is  Fierce  on  Potatoes! 

A  serious  disease  of  -potatoes  in 
California  is  the  fungus  called  "rhl- 
zoctonia."  Samples  of  affected  tu- 
bers and  vines  were  shown  at  the 
State  Fair  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Coirfmission.  They  ware  knobby  and 
small — some  had  grown  on  the  vines 
above  ground,  some  of  the  vines 
showed  tumorous  enlargements.  The 
vines  and  root  stocks  were  girded  by 
the  disease  and  could  not  perform 
their  functions.  Treatment  of  seed 
potatoes  to  prevent  infection  of  soil, 
and  rotation  to  clean  up  infected 
soil,  are  the  only  remedial  measures. 
Watch  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for 
details. 

Japanese  Production  in  California. 

A  chart  in  the  Japanese  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair  showed  their  esti- 
mates of  percentage  of  various  crops 
in  California  grown  by  Japanese  in 
the  seasons  1915-17:  Celery,  90  per 
cent;  berries,  88  per  cent;  aspara- 
gus, 86  per  cent;  cantaloupes,  85 
per  cent;  onions,  84  per  cent;  toma- 
toes, 80  per  cent;  florists'  products, 
73  per  cent;  seeds,  54  per  cent; 
sugar  beets,  46  per  cent;  mixed  veg- 
etables, 40  per  cent;  grapes.  35  per 
cent;  rice,  26  per  cent;  potatoes,  20 
per  cent;  beans,  11  per  cent;  cotton, 
17  per  cent;  fruits,  15  per  cent. 

Susrar  Beet  Bulletin. 

Almost  any  fertile  soil  except  very 
sandy  or  gravelly  land  is  good  for 
sugar  beets.  More  depends  on  the 
way  it  is  prepared  than  on  the  kind 
of  soil,  says  a  bulletin  of  the  'U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  just  pub- 
lished. Good  drainage  is  important, 
and  on  alkali  soils  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  seedlings  out  of  the  ground 
during  the  time  when  winter  rains 
have  spread  the  alkali  uniformly  be- 
low the  surface.  A  deep,  fine  seed- 
bed is  worth  more  than  its  cost  in 
the  better  crop  it  will  raise.  The 


bulletin  discusses  other  beet  grow- 
ers' problems  such  as  labor,  machin- 
ery, diseases,  etc. 

National  Forests  Some  Important! 

United  States  national  forests  are 
152  in  number — occupy  155,000,000 
acres— contain  600,000,000,000  board 
feet  of  lumber — produce  10,000,000 
seedlings  yearly  in  13  nurseries — 
furnish,  range  for  14,000,000  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats — contain 
water  power  sites  which  can  develop 
12,000,000  horsepower  —  contain 
1200  irrigation  projects  —  protect 
1200  watersheds — attract  1,500,0Q0 
pleasure  seekers  annually.  Seven- 
teen of  the  national  forests  are  in 
California. 

California  Vegetable  Shipments. 

Of  the  total  7768  carloads  of 
mixed  vegetables  shipped  in  the 
Uriited  States  between  January  1, 
1918,  and  December  16,  1918,  2872 
were  shipped  from  California.'  Of 
.the  1555  carloads  of  mixed  fruit  and 
vegetables,  California  shipped  673. 
This  State  shipped  all  of  the  five 
carloads  of  Brussels  sprouts,  67  of 
the  513  carloads  of  carrots,  61  of 
the  680  carloads  of  cauliflower,  all 
of  the  32  carloads  of  dried  peppers, 
I  27  of  the  203  carloads  of  dry  peas, 
39  of  the  119  carloads  of  pumpkins, 
and  11  of  the  117  carloads  of 
spinach. 

Woman's  Land  Army  Successful. 

Ten  thousand  women  worked  in 
Woman's  Land  Army  camps  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  to  help, 
save  last  season's  crops,  as  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
It  is  estimated  that  half  as  many 
more  worked  on  the  farms  inde- 
pendently of  the  organization.  These 
were  women  who  customarily  do  no 
farm  work;  but  their  enthusiasm 
and  efficiency  converted  many  skep- 
tical farmers;  and  the  same  women 
are  looking  forward  to  similar  work 
next  season. 

"Feed  Yonr  Hungry  Crops." 

A  booklet  of  the  above  title  has 
been  issued  for  free  distribution  by 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  It 
tells  of  experiment  station  results 
in  using  manure,  in  finding  wherein 
its  value  lies,  and  how  best  to  pre- 
serve that  value.  The  loss  of  bush- 
els per  acre  in  crop  yields  because 
manure  is  wastefully  applied  or  not 
applied  at  all  for  lack  of  labor 
would  soon  pay  for  a  manure 
spreader  that  would  make  this  dis- 
tasteful job  a  pleasure. 

Bean  Dealers'  Restrictions  Off. 

All  restrictions  on  dealing  in  beans 
have  been  removed  except  on  ex- 
ports, which  are  still  controlled  by 
the  War  Trade  Board,  according  to 
H.  Clay  Miller  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. Bean  marketing,  except 
for  export,  is  now  on  a  pre-war  basis 
and  folks  who  have  been  blaming 
the  restrictions  on  dealers  for  the 
slow  markets  will  now  have  a  chance 
to  see  the  other  side. 

The  Earliest  Onions. 

Coachella  Valley  will  have  about 
822  acres  of  Bermuda  onions,  ac- 
cording to  the  plantings  just  about 
completed,  as  reported  by  R.  G. 
Risser.  This  acreage  (is  about  nor- 
mal, but  is  being  handled  more  by 
Japanese  than  in  previous  years. 
Much  seedbed  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced, with  poor  germination 
and  thrips.  Very  few  onions  are 
grown  in  Imperial  Valley. 

Mining  Gold  to  Feed  Squirrels. 

"The  value  of  food  products  de- 
stroyed in  1917  by  ground  squir- 
rels in  California  exceeded  our  gold 
production  by  $8,000,000.  Farmers 
have  paid  higher  taxes  to  ground 
squirrels  th'jin  to  the  assessors." — 
State  Horticultural  Commission. 

Lettuce  on  2630  Acres. 

Imperial  Valley  lettuce  acreage 
this  year  is  estimated  by  R.  G.  Ris- 
ser of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates at  2630.  Crops  in  varied 
condition,  later  than  last  year,  but 
doing  well  and  will  soon  be  on  the 
road  in  car  lots. 


THE  LEADING  3  PLOW  TRACTOR 

f  w 
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WHEEL©©  B©Y 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

"In  old  timothy  sod  I  palled  three  14-inch  bottoms  at  an 
average  depth  of  six  inches,  some  of  the  time  up  a  pretty 
steep  grade.  In  stubble  I  pulled  the  same  plows  at  an 
average  depth  of  eight  inches." — Geo.  W.Lee,  Gladstone, N.J. 

Waterloo  Boy  reserve  power  insures  a  smooth,  even  job  of  plowing  in 
rolling  land  or  varying  soil  conditions.  Its  two-speed  motor,  2 1 4  and  3  miles 
per  hour,  enables  you  to  turn  the  furrow  at  varying  speed  for  best  results  in 
any  kind  of  soil;  quick  change  of  speed  and  12-foot  turning  radius  permits 
close  work  in  irregular  fields  and  at  corners. 

The  Tractor  That  Pays  Its  Way 

because  it  is  the  right  size  for  the  widest  range  of  profitable  operation- 
supplies  ample  power  for  the  heavy  work,  economical  power  for  the  lighter 
work— available  for  all  work.  Many  Waterloo  Boy  owners  are  keeping 
their  tractors  busy  most  of  the  year— at  draw  bar  or  belt. 

Simplified  construction  makes  it  easy  to  operate;  equipped  with  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  dependable  ignition  device,  patented  fuel  saving  kerosene 
burner,  automatic  lubricating  system  and  other  features  which  insure  many 
years*  service  at  minimum  up-keep  cost. 

Our  ill  nitrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  gives  full  information 
with  many  views  showing  Waterloo  Boy  efficiency  on  farm*.   Write  for  it 

JOHN  DEfcRB  PLOW  CO.,    San  Francisco,  California. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
PEOPLE  WRITE  TO 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

For  Full  Information 
about  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

PEOPLE 
SEND   FOR   PRICES  AND 
TERMS  ON  THE 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 

The  Best  and  the  Cheapest 

W.  L  CLEVELAND  COMPANY 


211  No.  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Look  for  this  Trade-Mark 
on  Tools  and  Cutlery 


This  trade-mark  has  guided  millions  in 
their  selection  of  tools  and  cutlery  of  every 
kind.  For  many  years  it  has  been  known 
as  an  absolutely  dependable  symbol  of 
quality.   Look  for  it  always  and  be  sure. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  Ions  after  the  PRICE  it  forgotten" 

Tr.de  Murk  R»irJ««T.d.  — £.  C.  SIMMONS 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  tn  selected  SEED  POTATOES !  Certified  White  Rose.  American  WortatiTf. 
British  Queens.  Burbanks.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleanni 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices. 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  &  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Own  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  slectrlc  motors  i 

.„,■  other  mechanical  fnrm  power  are  Invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of  I 

their  experiences  and  troubles  { 


IMPLEMENT  PRICES. 

Just  prior  to  the  great  drive  that 
ended  the  war,  investigation  showed 
that  the  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel  by  the  implement  industry  was 
approximately  two  million  tons  per 
year,  as  stated  by  Floyd  R.  Todd  of 
Deere  &  Co.  at  the  convention  of 
the  Mid-West  Implement  Dealers' 
Association  at  Omaha,  November  15. 
The  Government  had  been  according 
the  industry  privileges  and  prior- 
ities at  times  equal  to  those  ac- 
corded to  shipping  and  munitions, 
but  the  great  drive  was  of  such  im- 
mediate importance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment figured  it  was  necessary  to 
take  500,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
from  the  implement  industry.  So 
the  supply  was  limited  to  75  per 
cent  of  that  used  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  has  been  increased  to 
87%  per  cent  since  the  armistice 
was  signed  and  soon  no  limit  may 
be  left  on  the  amount  of  iron  and 
steel  that  may  be  used  for  imple- 
ments. 

Are  the  prices  likely  to  go  down? 
Slight  but  no  radical  reductions  have 
followed  other  wars.  The  War  In- 
dustries Board,  which  has  been  mak- 
ing price  agreements  every  three 
months  with  the  implement  indus- 
try, will  continue  until  peace  is 
signed,  and  may  be  continued  after 
that.  Its  announced  policy  is  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  avoid  radical 
changes  which  would  demoralize  the 
costs  of  production  or  the  markets 
for  implements.  It  will  prevent  sud- 
den changes  If  possible. 

On  December  12  Mr.  Todd  ad- 
dressed the  Implement  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Milwaukee,  in  which  ad- 
ditional facts  were  stated.  Owing  to 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  transpor- 
tation, with  but  little  advance  in 
cos^  of  implements  to  farmers,  the 
War  Industries  Board  reduced  the 
price  of  steel  for  implements  by  $5 
per  ton,  effective  July  15.  From 
that  date  to  January  1.  1919,  the 
Government  fixed  price  of  steel 
has  been  $2.90  per  100  pounds,  while 
the  price  of  implement  steel  was 
$2.65.  This  reduced  the#  cost  of 
manufacture  so  that  with  some  sac- 
rifices by  manufacturers  the  prices 
of  implements  were  maintained  with 
very  little  advance.  A  reduction  of 
20  cents  per  hundred  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  general  price  of 
steel,  effective  January  1.  1919; 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  price  of 
implement  steel,  which  is  still  $1 
per  ton  less  than  the  newly  reduced 
price.  Therefore,  no  reduction  in 
the  price  of  implements  can  be  ex- 
pected by  virtue  of  the  January  1 
reduction  in  steel  prices. 


WITTE 

IRRIGATING 
ENGINES 


Kerosene-Distillate  2  to  30  H.P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  con 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  favorable  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2.  3,  4.  6.  8.  12.  16, 
22,  and  30  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto 
equipment.  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  the  best  prices  and  make  Quick  Ship- 
ment. BO-Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guar- 
antee. Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in 
the  world  selling  direct  to  user.  Terms, 
cash  or  payments  as  arranged  for.  Suit 
yourself  aa  to  terms.  Dont  make  a  deal 
until  you  have  investigated  my  offer. — 
Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Mr.  Hoover  has  said  it  will  be 
necessary  to  export  20.000,000  tons 
of  food  to  Europe  this  year  »  as 
against  12,000.000  tons  last  year, 
and  less  than  6.000,000  tons  under 
nre-war  conditions.  This  is  going  to 
keep  the  general  level  of  prices  high 
with  no  more  than  moderate  reduc- 
tions. While  the  cost  of  living  is 
high,  wages  cannot  be  much  reduced 
and  so  all  costs  and  prices  will  be 
approximately  maintained.  When 
prices  of  farm  products  go  notably 
lower,  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
reduced,  labor's  wages  may  be  re- 
duced, costs  of  production  will  go 
down,  and  prices  of  implements  to 
users  will  be  lower.  But  that  time 
seems  not  in  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while the  great  tonnage  of  food 
must  be  produced  and  farmers  have 
learned  that  efficient  implements, 
even  though  somewhat  high  priced, 
repay  much  more  than  their  cost  in 
the  form  of  •  greater  crops  raised  at 
lower  cost  of  production. 

WASHING  THE  CRANK  CASE. 

In  cleaning  lubricating  oil  from 
the  crank  case,  draining  it  does  not 
get  the  oil  out  of  the  splash  pans. 
This  is  best  done  by  pouring  four  to 
six  quarts^of  coal  oil  in  after  drain- 
ing the  case.  The  coal  oil  will  dis- 
place old  lubricating  oil  in  the 
splash  pans.  Revolve  the  engine 
several  times  by  hand  to  wash  off 
the  surfaces  with  the  coal  oil,  and 
then  drain  and  pour  in  lubricating 
oil  until  it  has  displaced  all  kero- 
sene. This  can  be  known  when 
clean  lubricating  oil  again  comes 
from  the  drain  cock.  Do  not  re- 
volve the  engine  under  its  own 
power  with  only  coal  oil  in  the 
crank  case  because  the  heat  devel- 
oped will  evaporate  the  kerosene  and 
leave  surfaces,  especially  of  the  cyl- 
inders, dry.  The  engine  would  then 
have  to  run  dry  for  some  time  after 
refilling  with  lubricating  oil  until  it 
could  splash  up  a  fog  that  would 
again  lubricate  the  cylinder  walls. 
Damage  might  occur  before  such  re- 
lubrication.  Tn  cleaning  a  force- 
feed  lubricating  system,  the  old  oil 
nnd  then  the  kerosene  should  be 
similarlv  forced  out  completely  be- 
fore refilling  with  lubricating  oil. 
Then  the  pump  may  need  repriming. 
If  so.  and  if  it  is  not  attended  to, 
the  bearings  will  soon  burn  out. 


WHY  CONSIDER  A  TRACTOR? 

Tractors  are  purchased  for  their 
nrofit-making  ability,  but  not  all 
tractors  make  profits.  When  they 
do  not,  it  is  usually  due  either  to 
abuse  of  the  tractor  or  unsuitability 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  it. 

Tractors  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion: (1)  Because  they  enable  one 
man  to  handle  a  larger  unit  of  land, 
yhe  history  of  American  agriculture 
has  been  one  of  development  from 
the  hand  hoe  to  the  tractor,  where 
one  man  controls  multiplied  power. 
(2)  They  dse  no  fuel  while  idle. 
California  farm  work  is  largely  to 
be  done  during  limited  seasons.  The 
tractor  needs  no  attention  except 
good  storage  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  (3)  During  the  grand  rush 
of  seasonal  work  a  tractor  keeps  go- 
ing 24  hours  a  day,  with  just  time 
enough  off  to  keen  its  luhrication 
and  adjustment  right.  (4)  Heat  of 
summer  doesn't  require  the  tractor 
to  rest  at  the  ends  of  rows  or  fur- 
rows. (5)  A  quarter  of  all  we  used 
to  grow  has  been  required  to  feed 
horses.  A  tractor  doesn't  eat  feed. 
It  releases  acres  from  production  of 
horse  feed  to  production  of  human 
food  and  clothing. 


PUMPS  IN  A  DITCHED  DISTRICT. 

Around  Merced,  where  ditch  irri- 
gation service  is  generally  reported' 
very  poor,  one  man  Irrigates  87  acres 
from  two  12-inch  wells  200  and  250 
feet  deep.  The  water  is  lifted  not 
over  18  feet  and  there  is  plenty  of 
it.  Those  pumping  plants  meant  the 
difference  between  crops  and  no 
crops  last  year  to  him. 


Takes 
the  Slant 
Out  of  Hills 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 
oil.  Used  in  top 
groove  only  of  pis- 
tons to  control  ex- 
cess oil,  with  Mc- 
Quay-Norris 
^Soof  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. , 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 
— Save  Gas 

For  eight  years  these  rings  have  stood  the 
test — made  good. 

By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder 
walls,  McQuay-Norris  l^Soof  Piston  Rings 
stop  piston  ring  leakage,  increase  power, 
decrease  carbon  and  save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay  -  Ncrrril 
IcmJBqoi  Piston  Rings  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  in  over  300  distributing  points 
carry  complete  stocks  of  sizes  and  over-sixes.  Many 
thousands  of  dealers  can  extend  to  you  our  service, 
which  enables  them  to  specify  your  size  requirements 
for  practically  every  make  or  model  of  motor  with- 
out delay. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" — a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 


2838  Locust  St. 


St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


USHMAN 


Light -Weight  Farm  Motors 

Cushman  Enginos  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but 
they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and  governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly.  They  are  also  the  most  durable  farm  engines  in  the 

world,  on  account  of  improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction. 
4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  beins  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower. 

Besides  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  grain 
binder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it 
may  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers.  Very  easy  to 
move  around  from  job  to  job. 
8  H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For 
all  medium  jobs.    Also  may  he  attached  to  hay  presses,  com  pickers, 
saw  rigs,  etc.  8  H.  P.  and  larger  Cushman  Engines  are  all  double  cylinder. 
15  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horse- 
power. For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6-hole  corn  shelters, 
ensilage  cutters,  large  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 
20  H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per 
horsepower.    For  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  shredders.  ' 
shellers,  grain  separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 
Cushman  Engines  stand  up  under  wear  and  tear  anddo 
not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.   Every  running 
part  enclosed,  free  from  dust  and  dirt  and  properly  lubri- 
cated.   Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor, 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump.  Ask 
for  book  on  Light-Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

956  North  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


The  Famous   Hardie  Junior 

The  Famous  Hardie  Junior  is  a  real 
power  sprayer.  It  has  sufficient  capacity 
for  two  lines  of  hose.  It  has  plenty  of 
power  for  high  pressure  effective  spraying. 
It  is  little  in  first  cost,  weight  and  up- 
keep. It  is  big  in  real  value,  engine  power, 
pump  (-ap.'u-ity-  ;uari  ability  to  do  Hucresnful 
spraying.  We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manufactured, 
and  placed  on  the  market  with  phenom- 
enal success  in  every  fruit  section  in 
I'nlted  States  and  vouched  by  thousands 
who  own  the  Famous  Hardie  Jr.  Equipped 
with  1%  h.  p.  engine,  battery  ignition. 
150-gallon  tank  with  mechanical  agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
steady  working  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft.  of  the  best  spray  hose,  fitted 
with  spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tire  truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

ALL  FOR  S30O.     DELIVERED  ANYWHERE  IN  THIS  STATE. 


The  wise  buyer  will  place  his  order 


If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct  S55.00. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

now. 

This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER,  write 
us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  we  can  offer  more  spray  pump  value  than 
any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer. 

The  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  is  now  $12.00.  none  better.  All  guns  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  the  user,  or  his  money  refunded. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  safest  hose  to  buy. 


The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co., 


Office,  1023  Leighton  Avenue 

Los  Angelis.  California 


Hurdle  Agent.  A.  F.  GEORGE  CO..  Los  Angeles. 
Hardie  Agent,  H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  San  Franclseco. 
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SMALL  BARLEY  ROLLER. 

Is  a  small  barley  crusher  econom- 
ical? Earl  S.  Cardwell  of  Madera 
county  says  it  is  not,  because  a 
boiler  must  maintain  about  85 
pounds  pressure  of  steam  to  make 
the  barley  roll  without  crushing  into 
flour.  He  was  operating  such  an 
outfit  when  we  called  on  him.  A 
5-horsepower  electric  motor  and  the 
crusher  were  mounted  on  a  wagon, 
the  steam  being  led  into  the  hopper 
by  an  «-inch  pipe.  One  man  dumped 
barley  into  the  hopper.  One  man 
tended  the  boiler  and  machine  and 
filled  sacks.  Another  sewed  and 
piled  the  sacks.  It  was  costing  a  lit- 
tle over  $2.50  per  ton  to  get  the 
barley  rolled.  It  was  probably  worth 
more  than  that  beyond  what  whole 
barley  would  be  worth  for  feed;  but 
Mr.  Cardwell  points  out  that  a  large 
outfit  is  more  economical  except 
where  the  grain  would  have  to  be 
hauled  a  long  distance  to  and  from 
the  roller. 


TRUCKS  HAUL  BULK  GRAIN. 

Seven  3% -ton  Republic  trucks  are 
used  on  Moreing  Bros,  ranch  in  Sac- 
ramento county  to  haul  bulk  grain 
two  to  eight  miles  from  six  of  the 
largest  combined  harvesters  to  ele- 
vators. The  trucks  were  fitted  with 
grain-tight  bodies  holding  four  and 
a  half  to  five  tons.  They  are  dumped 
by  running  the  front  wheels  up  an 
incline  and  opening  swinging  doors 
a  foot  wide  across  the  rear  end. 
Hired  horses  for  this  work  in  1917 
cost  $10  per  month  each,  plus  their 
feed.   

WHERE  WE  LOSE  COMPRESSION. 

Loss  of  compression  results  in  loss 
of  power.  Compression  may  be  lost 
through  a  pet  cock,  through  or  be- 
side spark  plugs,  past  dirty  gaskets, 
past  the  plugs  that  in  some  motors 
connect  the  cylinder  and  water- 
jacket,  past  valves  whose  stems  have 
too  little  clearance  and  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  seat  properly,  past  dirty 
or  worn  valves,  past  broken  piston, 
rings,  or  along  scored  cylinder  walls. 


SPARK  PLUG  POINTS. 


Carelessness  in  judging  the  dis- 
tance between  points  of  his  spark 
plugs  caused  the  writer  great  diffi- 
culty in  climbing  hills.  The  points 
were  left  too  far  apart.  It  is  well 
to  test  occasionally  with  a  smooth 
dime,  which  should  fit  easily  be- 
tween the  points. 


OVAL  HAND-HOLE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  are  hand- 
hole  plates  in  the  side  of  engine 
crank  cases  made  oval  instead  of 
round  ? — Subscriber. 

Round  plates  large  enough  to 
close  the  holes  from  the  inside  and 
fasten  from  the  outside  could  not  be 
put  through  the  holes. 


POWER  NOTES. 

The  only  time  a  tractor  costs 
money  is  when  it  is  idle.  The  rest 
of  the  time  it  is  making  money. 

About  10  per  cent  of  orders  for 
Caterpillar  gang  plows  have  been  for 
the  interchangeable  disk  or  mold- 
board  types,  while  90  per  cent  were 
for  disks  alone,  according  to  J.  H. 
Davis,  who  invented  them.  Both  the 
disks  and  the  moldboards  bolt  to  the 
I  beam  frame. 

Six  combined  harvesters  are  pulled 
on  Moreing  Bros.'  ranch  in  Sacra- 
mento county  by  six  steam  tractors 
operated  by  crude  oil  fuel.  With 
oil  at  $1.70  per  barrel,  the  firing  of 
the  tractors  cost  $120.00  per  day 
during  harvest. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  days  are  spent 
by  each  operator  of  a  combined  har- 
vester on  Moreing  Bros.'  ranch  over- 
hauling the  harvester  just  before 
the  season's  work  begins. 

A  retarded  spark  will  overheat  the 
engine  and  waste  power  almost  as 
badly  as  lack  of  lubrication.  The 
late  slow  burning  tends  to  slow 
down  the  piston.  To  test  out  the 
value  of  running  an  automobile  on 
extreme  advance,  set  the  throttle  at 
15  miles  per  hour  on  retard.  Then 
advance  the  spark  and  notice  how 
the  speed  picks  up. 

A  broken  piston  can  usually  be 


One  Tractor  and  One  Implement 
for  All  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Work 


MOONE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 
andATTACHOR 


! 


With  this  one  outfit  the  orchardist  and 
vineyardist  can  do  practically  all  their 
work  and  one  man  can  do  much  more 
work  at  less  expense  than  ever  before 
possible. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  Attachor  is 
made  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  so  that  one  man  has  contxol 
of  both  tractor  and  implement.  It  consists  of 
an  attachor  truck  equipped  with  a  power  lift 
device  and  a  pair  of  transverse  bars  to  which 
can  be  attached  the  following  equipment: 
Orchard  Gang  Plow,  Offset  Sulky,  Straight 
Sulky.  Orchard  or  Alfalfa  Cultivators;  Spring 
Tooth  Harrow  in  two,  three  or  four  sections. 
Furrow  Irrigator  for  orchard  or  vineyard  work. 
Ridge  Irrigator,  Vineyard  Gang  Plow  and 
Crust  Breaker. 

Thus  this  one  implement  does  away  with 
all  special  tools  which  are  used  for  only  a  few 
days  out  of  the  year.  The  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  Attachor  combines  the  main  parts  of 
all  these  machines  such  as  wheels,  axle,  frame, 
lifting  device,  seat  and  control  mechanism. 
The  saving  in  expense  is  apparent. 

But  the  improved  quality  of  the  work 
which  can  be  done  with  the  Moline  Universal 
outfit  and  the  saving  in  time  is  of  greater 
importance. 

For  orchard  plowing  the  gang  plow  is  used 
and  the  land  is  plowed  as  close  as  the  branches 
of  the  trees  will  permit.  Then  the  Offset 
Sulky  or  the  Straight  Sulky  is  attached  in 
place  of  the  gang  plows  and  the  last  furrow 
or  two  are  plowed  out  right  up  to  the  tree 
trunks.  Plowing  can  be  done  away  from  or 
to  the  trees  in  this  manner.  After  plowing 
the  Orchard  the  Cultivator  or  Spring  Tooth 

Address  Dept.  No.  91 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Harrow  can  be  readily  attached  for  making  a 
fine  mulch.  And  if  irrigation  is  practiced, 
furrows  or  ridges  are  quickly  made  by  attach, 
ing  this  equipment 

For  vineyard  work,  Moline-Universal  At- 
tachor enables  a  better  quality  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  quicker  and  cheaper  than  ever 
before  possible.  The  vineyard  plow  consists 
of  a  pair  of  right  and  left  hand  bottoms. 
These  bottoms  can  be  spaced  wide  apart  or 
close  together  to  suit  any  vineyard  rows  from 
6  to  10  ft.  apart  In  two  operations,  with  the 
bottoms  spaced  wide  and  close  together,  all 
the  land  can  be  completely  plowed  between 
the  rows.  Then  by  using  Spring  Tooth'Harrow 
and  Furrow  Irrigators  the  entire  vineyard 
work  can  be  finished  completely. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  orchard  and  vineyard  work, 
being  light  in  weight,  extremely  powerful. 
All  moving  parts  are  fully  protected  from 
dust  and  many  other  features  which  other 
tractors  do  not  have.  Aside  from  this  work 
it  can  be  used  for  any  farm  work,  including 
cultivation  of  row  crops  and  for  belt  work. 

This  Moline  outfit  will  make  you  more 
profit.  If  you  are  interested  in  orchard  or 
vineyard  work,  send  for  folder  R.  F.  No.  84 
which  explains  in  detail  just  how  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  and  Attachor  are  used. 


Manufacturer*  of  Quality  Farm  Implement! 
Since  186S 

Plow.,  (.Iceland  Hay  Ralcea  ft"1"..  , 

chilled)  Hay  Loader*  Grain  Binder* 

Harrow.  Hay  Slackera  Com  Binders 

Planter.  Grain  Drille  Wagon,  and 

Cultivators  LimeSowera  Moline- Universal 

Mowcra  ManureSpreadere  Tractor 

Stephen!  Salient  Six  Automobile! 


detected  by  removing  the  breather 
cap  and  listening  white  the  engine 
is  cranked. 

Cylinder  oil  of  too  light  a  body 
will  pass  the  piston  to  the  explosion 
chamber,  where  it  carbonizes  with 
lots  of  trouble. 

Premature  firing  in  a  warm  en- 
gine is  likely  to  be  ignition  of  the 
incoming  gas  by  hot  carbon  in  the 
firing  chamber. 

A  weak  spark  is  one  cause  of  an 
engine  overheating. 

A  tractor  user  says  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  wash  out  the  crank  case  with 
kerosene.  He  empties  the  old  oil 
immediately  after  stopping  the  en- 
gine "while  the  oil  is  still  well 
stirred  up  with  the  dirt."  A  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  dirt  is  really 
well  enough  suspended  in  the  oil  to 
be  carried  off  with  it. 

A  large  rancher  of  San  Joaquin 
and  Contra  Costa  counties  employed 
a  man  at  $8  per  day  to  run  his  75- 
horsepower  tractor.  The  man  did 
not  tighten  bolts  and  did  not  care 
properly  for  other  adjustments  or 
lubrication,  and  the  several  thou- 
sand dollars  which  the  tractor  cost 
was  invested  in  a  junk  pile  at  the 
end  of  a  month. 


Planet  Jrs.  increase  your  production 
and  lessen  your  cost  ; 


You  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  money,  for  Planet  Jr.  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  easier,  quicker,  and  more  thoroughly.  They  are 
time-tested  tools,  so  careful,  accurate,  and  substantial  in  con- 
struction that  they  last  a  lifetime.    Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  90  Planet  Jr.  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and 
Pulverizer  is  a  prime  favorite  with  farmers,  market  gardeners,  straw- 
berry, sugar-beet  and  tobacco  growers.    Its  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth 
and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground  in  the  finest  condition.    Adjustable  to  both 
width  and  depth,  making  close,  fine  work  easy. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds 
from  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in 
drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  pas- 
ge.and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres 
a  day  all  through  the  season.    Straddles  crops 
till  20  in.  high,  then  works  between  them. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  Phiud^iphu 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 


ial  dsenctc.  m  alt  principal  faciflc  C'uaai  cities. 


Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  Is 
action  and  de- 
scribes over  55 
tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse- 
Hoes.  Harrows, 
Orchard  . Beet-and  Pivot- Wheel  Rid- 
ing Cultivators.   Write  lot  It  today! 
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Rations  Fed  to  Prize  Winning  Barrows 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Frof.  1.  I.  Thompson,  I>a\  is.  J 


Marketing  of  Wool 


First  prize  pen  of  Poland-China  Barrows  under  12  months.    Shown  by  University  of 
California  at  the  1918  ChiraKO  International. 


The  University  Farm  showed  three 
Poland-China  barrows  at  the  last 
International  Livestock  Show  at  Chi- 
cago. These  pigs  were  farrowed 
October  1  and  4,  1917.  They  were 
second,  third  and  sixth  in  class  at 
Chicago  and  were  the  first  prize  pen 
of  Polands  under  twelve  months  of 
age.  The  barrow  that  was  first  in 
this  class  was  exhibited  by  the  Iowa 
State  College  and  was  the  champion 
Poland-China  barrow  of  the  show. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  breeders 
of  Poland-Chinas  in  the  State  to 
know  that  we  own  the  sire  of  this 
champion  Poland  barrow.  Our  bar- 
rows were  sired  by  Big  Bob  Orange 
3rd,  a  son  of  the  noted  Big  Bob, 
owned  by  Seivers  in  Iowa.  The 
dams  of  these  pigs  were  bred  and 
raised  on  University  Farm. 

These  pigs,  together  with  pen  and 
litter  mates,  were  used  in  a  feeding 
experiment  last  winter  to  determine 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  milo 
maize  in  various  forms.  They  were 
fat  enough  for  average  market  con- 
ditions wh'en  the  experiment  ended 
last  spring.  To  show,  however. sthat 
they  had  unusual  ability  to  go  on  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  they 
left  here  for  Chicago  the  lightest'one 
weighed  475  pounds,  the  second  485 
and  the  third  525. 

After  being  taken  off  of  the  ex- 
periment these  pigs  were,  however, 
hand  fed  twice  each  day  on  a  grain 
mixture  of  barley  (3  pounds),  some- 
times Vi  pound  of  shorts,  5  per  cent 
ta»kage  and  5  per  cent  coconut 
meal,  and  for  the  last  thirty  days 
about  one  gallon  of  skim  milk  per 
head  per  day.  They  had  the  run  of 
a  small  pasture  up  until  the  time 
the  skim  milk  feeding  began,  but 
the  pasture  was  not  especially  good. 
In  spite  of  their  excellent  weight 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  been"  on 
feed  for  an  unusually  long  time, 
they  were  up  on  their  toes  like  a 
goat  and  walked  as  readily  as  most 
200-pound  pigs. 

They  were  eleven,  days  on  the  road 
to  Chicago,  during  which  time  they 
were  not  unloaded,  and  were  there 
only  two  days  before  being  shown. 
In  Rpite  of  this  handicap,  the  pen 
which  defeated  them  for  champion 
Poland  pen  was  the  grand  champion 
of  the  show.  It  is.  therefore,  quite 
evident  that  California  breeders,  be- 


SILAGE  VS.  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  value 
of  corn  silage  as  compared  with 
alfalfa? — J.  J.  G.,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

(Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.) 

Tt  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
comparison  between  corn  silage  and 
alfalfa  because  neither  one  should 
be  fed  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
One  is  heavy  in  protein  and  the 
other  in  carbohydrates,  and  they 
should  be  used  together  rather  than 
separately.  However,  you  can  de- 
termine the  price  of  silage  according 
to  the  price  of  alfalfa,  as  corn 
silage  contains  about  one-third  of 
the  nutrients  contained  in  alfalfa 
hay.  For  instance,  in  100  pounds 
of  corn  silage  there  are  17.5  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients;  in  100  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay  there  are  52.2  pounds. 
Therefore,  corn  silage  is  worth  about 
one-third  as  much  as  alfalfa  hay. 


ginning  with  reasonably  good  breed- 
ing stock  and  using  boars  of  the 
right  kind,  can  produce  tip-top  show 
barrows,  even  though  they  may  not 
be  expert  fitters. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  the  wool 
from  a  small  flock  of  sheep  that  I 
want  to  market.  How  should  I  go 
about  it? — A.  D.  F.,  Merced. 

[Answered  by  Prof,  it    F.  Miller,  University 
Farm.] 

The  .Government  has  stopped  ap- 
praising wool  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  as  they  have  a  stock  of  about 
300,000,000  lbs.  on  hand  which  is 
estimated  to  last  them  at  least  14 
months.  There  have  been  several 
meetings  regarding  the  wool  situation 
at  Washington,  but  I  believe  nothing 
has  been  done  regarding  the  future 
policy  of  marketing  wool,  although  it 
probably  will  return  to  its  original 
channel — marketing  through  commis- 
sion men.  The  State  of  California  is 
handicapped  in  marketing  its  wool  in 
having  only  small  buyers  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  California  Wool  Growers' 
Association  had  three  meetings  last 
spring  in  hopes  of  adopting  a  central 
wool  warehouse  through  which  all 
the  wool  would  be  marketed,  and 
until  such  an  assembling  point  has 
been  established  it  will  always  be 
difficult  for  the  small  man  to  market 
his  wool  satisfactorily  in  this  state. 
Any  small  farmer  having  wool  on 
hand  now  should  either  try  to  sell  it 
locally  or  ship  it  to  some  of  the  San 


Francisco  buyers,  such  as:  Hulme  & 
Hart,  Crimmins  &  Peirce.  or  Kosh- 
land  &  Co.,  who  would  allow  him  a 
fair  price,  although  they  do  not  cater 
to  small  lots. 

[Editor's  Note:  Nineteen  clubs, 
formed  under  county  farm  bureaus  in 
New  York  state,  marketed  nearly  a 
half  million  pounds  of  wool  at  full 
Government  prices.  Why  not  form 
similar  clubs  through  our  farm  bu- 
reaus, so  that  our  wool  can  be  mar- 
keted in  larger  quantities  and  better 
prices  can  then  be  secured?] 


Mrs.  Henry  Miller  Hickle,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Miller  and  heir  to 
about  140,000  acres  of  land  in  Kern 
county  and  570,000  acres  farther 
north  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  has 
announced  her  intention  of  selling 
the  land  as  quickly  as  possible. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGLNKKR8 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Managament  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.     Soil  Surveys. 

68  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Mighty  WADE  Outsaws  lO  Men! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver 
for  land  clearers  and,  wood-cutting  con- 
tractors. One  marr  can  move  it  from  cut 
to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable.  Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  United 
Stages—  in  the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  California,  Minnesota, 
Arkansas,  New  York.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting  the  4-H.-P . 
motor  will  run  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc. 

Read  What  These  Owners  of 
WADE  DRAG  SAWS  Say: 


•  One  afternoon  my  brother-in-law  and  I 
took  my  WADE  into  the  woods  and  sawed 
three  hard  maple  trees  into  18-ineh  blocks, 
the  trees  averaging  about  two  and  one-half  leet  at  the  stump. 
He  expected  it  would  take  me  from  eight  to  ten  hours  to  do 
the  job,  but  it  was  all  done  in  three  hours. — F.  W.  Hiller. 
Vernon.  N.  Y. 

I  cut  thirteen  and  one-half  ricks  of  cottonwood  in  six  hours. 
— J.  W.  Stratton.  Atkins.  Ark. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  cut  six  to  ten  cords  of  wood:  it 
depends  on  the  kind  ol  timber  you  cut. — W.  D.  Thomas.  Bull 
Run.  Or. 

My  WADE  saw  paid  for  itself  six  timet  over. — F.  W.  Taylor. 
Swisshome.  Or.  ... ,  _    .    -.  ... 

I  am  making  $250  a  month  with  my  WADE. — F.  A.  Storts. 
Orville.  Cal. 


Thirty -six  Inches  in  diameter,  yellow  birch  is  the  largest  I 
have  cut  and  I  cut  down  to  six  inches. — P.  L.  Cole.  West  Duluth. 

Minn. 


.  I  cut  down  to  eight  inches  in  diameter- 
Falls.  Wis. 


Swank.  Park 


Amerira  must  burn  more  wood  for  fuel,  tine  Wade  will  do  10 
men  s  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  Write  for  free  book.  How 
llan  Ross  Cuts  4«  Cords  a  Bay."  *ull  details  and  spet  wl 
•rice. 


Wade  Booklets  Free 

R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.. 

.•}•»»  Hawthorne  Ave..  Portland.  Ore. 
Without  obligation,  send  me  Booklets,   full  details  and 

special  price  on  Wade  Drag  Saw. 


I 

319  Hawthorne  Ave.,    -     Portland,  Orejon  | 
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Shall  We  Have  a  Pure-Feed  Law 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


What  are  you  doing  to  help  put 
through  the  pure-feed  bill  that  will 
he  introduced  at  the  next  session  of 
the  State  Legislature? 

Last  July  we  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  law  and,  as  one 
was  defeated  at  the  last  Legisla- 
ture because  of  lack  of  interest  from 
farmers,  we  urged  our  readers  to 
pledge  their  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men to  support  this  new  bill. 

Here  is  what  George  W.  Fry  of 
the  Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La. 
Honda,  wrote  his  Senator  and  As- 
semblyman: 

"At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature a  bill  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  selling  and  ^quality  of  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs  will  be  pre- 
sented for  passage. 

"I  take  this  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing your   careful   attention   so  the 


Edgemoor 

Farm 
Guernseys 


Imperial  Itchen  May  King,  25174 

PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 

See  list  of  our  winnings  at  Los 
Angeles  in  this  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER 
Supt. 


W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


bill  may  have  your  affirmative  vote. 
The  purity  of  feeding  stuffs  is  a 
vital  question  with  stock  and  dairy 
owners. 

"While  the  proposed  bill  will 
likely  add  to  the  State's  pay  roll, 
the  outlay  will  be  nothing  compared 
to  the  amount  it  will  save  for  the 
feeder.  This  saving  will  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  man  with  the 
honest  goods,  but  will  come  from  the 
man  selling  inferior  or  mislabeled 
articles. 

"As  it  so  happens,  I  have  before 
me  a  report  of  the  operation  of  a 
similar  law  in  Texas  and  give  you 
below  a  resume  of  the  benefits  they 
derive: 

"1.  It  has  placed  the  feeding 
stuff  trade  on  an  honest  basis,  so 
that  mixtures  of  corn  chops,  wheat 
bran,  sweepings,  etc.,  are  now  sold 
for  what  they  really  are. 

"2.  It  has  equalized  and  promoted 
uniformity  in  the  selling  price  of 
feeds. 

"3.  It  has  induced  farmers  and 
feeders  to  investigate  the  relative 
values  of  feed  and  thus  increased  the 
use  of  feeds  of  value. 

"4.  Tt  has  prevented  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  worthless  feeds. 

"5.  It  has  encouraged  manufac- 
turers to  maintain  a  high  standard. 

"6.  It  has  prevented  the-shipment 
into  the  State  of  inferior  feeds, 
barred  from  other  States  having 
such  a  law. 

"7.  It  has  prevented  the  sale  of 
adulterated  goods  as  being  pure. 

"I  would  appreciate  your  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  letter." 

If  you,  Mr.  Reader,  want  the  com- 
position of  the  mill  1  feed  you  buy 
stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  sacks, 
so  you  will  know  what  you  are  get- 
ting, it's  up  to  you  to  do  your  part 
to  get  this  bill  through.  Better  get 
the  letters  off  today.  You  might 
send  us  copies,  too. 


your  herd;  then  stick  to  both  type 
and  resolution. 


PUTTING  A  BEET  HERD  ON  THE 
MAP. 

(Concluded  from  page  !>.) 
you  can  buy  good  cattle  cheap,  well 
and  good,  but  don't  buy  animals 
just  because  they  are  cheap.  You 
can  get  registered  cows  all  the  way 
from  $200  to  say  '$I,(inn.  If  you 
buy  from  a  reliable  breeder,  a  cow 
at  either  extreme  will  represent  full 
value.  The  difference  will  be  that 
with  the  lowest  priced  cow  it  will 
require  probably  five  years  of  breed- 
ing up  to  get  as  good  offspring  as 
you  will  get  right  at  the  start  with 
the  highest  priced  cow.  So  the  price 
to  pay  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
your  pile  and  upon  how  quickly  you 
want  to  get  to  the  top. 

But  in  buying  a  bull  don't  figure 
too  strongly  on  the  advertising  you 
will  get  from  paying  a  big  price. 
The  only  real  advertising  you  will 
get  from  a  bull,  aside  from  his  show 
ring  performances,  will  be  the  calves 
that  he  sires.  There  is  no  use  in 
spending  money  for  advertising  if 
you  haven't  got  the  goods,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  spent  on  a  bull  that 
produces  fifty-dollar  calves  won't  get 
you  anywhere. 

However,  there  are  bulls  that  are 
actually  worth  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  if  you  can  find  a  good  individ- 
ual, of  good  breeding,  that  gets  a 
good  calf  about  every  time  he  serves 
a  cow,  pay  the  price  and  take  him 
home  before  the  owner  changes  his 
mind  or  someone  else  gets  him. 

Parting  Advice. 

Don't  raise  more  cattle  than  you 
can  take  care  of  properly.  Nearly 
every  beginner  resolves  that  he  will 
give  his  herd  better  care  than  other 
breeders  do  theirs,  but  as  the  herd 
increases  his  resolutions  are  broken. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  care  should  in- 
crease in  greater  ratio  than  the 
herd,  because  there  is  more  at  stake. 
To  have  calves  born  great  is  not 
enough.  They  require  a  lot  of  care 
in  the  making.  Don't  pamper  them, 
but  feed  them  well  and  give  them 
good  care. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be.  left 
with  you  is  this:  Choose  the-  right 
type;  resolve  to  take  good  care  of 


C.  H.  Vodden,  Los  Gatos,  made  a 
general  sweep  of  prizes  at  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Poultry  Show,  held 
early  in  December.  His  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  won  almost  every  first 


prize  in  very  hot  competition,  and 
his  cockerel,  General  Pershing,  took 
the  grand  prize  medal  offered  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association  for 
the  best  cockerel  in  the  show.  This 
record  shows  what  scientific  breed- 
ing will  do. 


Barn  Cleaning 
A  "Snap" 

When  You  Use 
The  Louden  Litter-Carrier 


Mud.  slush,  and  manure  make  a  mighty  nasty  combination  when  you  have  to 
clean  the  burn  hy  the  laborious,  back-breaking  wheel-barrowing  method. 

There's  a  quicker,  better,  easier  way.    Why  not  take  advantage  of  it? 

There's  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier  for  your  barn  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  It  will  render  years  of  service;  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  time  and 
labor.  It  will  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  barn  clean  and  preserve  manure 
values. 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  profitable  investment  in  farm  machinery? 

Louden  Litter  Carriers  are  made  in  five  styles,  at  a  wide  range  of  prices.  Rod 
track  carriers  are  suitable  for  simple  track  arrangements.  Solid  track  carriers 
are  best  where  curves  and  switches  are  used. 

You'll  need  a  Louden  Carrier  this  winter.  May  we  work  out  an  itemized  quo- 
tation for  you? 

Write  for  Louden  Catalog  and  Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  ST. 
San  Francisco,  California 


424  E.  THIRD  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Learn  Autos—Trucks—Farm  Tractors-- 

These  are  the  big  paying  lines  of  the  future — skilled  men  are 
always  in  demand — in  the  after  war  adjustment  onlv  the 
trained  man  will  be  wanted — start  now  to  learn  a  trade — cut  out 
this  ad — send  for  catalojr  today — What  do  you  want  to  be? 

— Auto  Machinist — Auto  Repairman — Farm  Tractor  Operator — 
Truck  Driver— Gas  Engitieer— Ignition  Expert — Vulcanizer— 
Chauffeur  —  Machinist  —  Lathe  Hand — Oxy-Acetylene  Welder 
and  Cutter — Radio  Operator — Mechanical  Engineer— Draftsman 
— Civil  Engineer — Electrical  Engineer — Architect — Estimator — 
Plan  Reader — Concrete  Expert — Auto  Course  for  Women. 


Name  

Address   

Heald's  Automobile  and  Engineering  School 

1220  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Automobile     Tractor     and  Engineering 
School  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 32  lnstr  lictorii — Over  2000  students  annually. 


Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 

The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the  Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 

show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  saw. 

1 100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 
Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  SO  Young  Mules 

JOHN  BURRELL,     Hanpordl  Cal. 


PRINCE  IirTTKB  EOT  WALKER 
Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento,  1917. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince  Butter  Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  in  Dairy  Herds 


[Written  for  Pacific  Burn!  Praia.] 


Some  interesting  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  tuberculosis  situation  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau.  It  saj's:  "It  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  purebred  cattle  that 
were  not  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
This  difficulty  is  being-  eliminated,  as 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  started  to  issue  lists  of 
herds  which  are  free  from  all  taints 
of  tuberculosis  and  these  herds  are 
officially  accredited.  No  herd  can  be 
placed  on  this  list  unless  all  of  the 
cattle  have  successfully  passed  two 
annual  or  three  semi-annual  tests. 
On  July  1.  1918.  there  were  240  ac- 
credited herds  on  this,  list  and  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  more  at  this 
time.  No  person  should  add  a  pure- 
bred animal  to  his  herd  unless  it  was 
obtained  from  an  officially  accredited 
herd.  Any  dairyman  interested  in 
this  matter  may  obtain  one  of  these 
accredited  lists  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"This  department  estimates  that 
$40,000,000  is  lost  annually  in  the 
United  States  from  tuberculosis 
among  cattle.  The  Government  has 
started  on  a  plan  to  eradicate  the 
disease  from  as  many  herds  as  pos- 
sible, and  has  proposed  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  difference  between  the 
appraised  value  and  the  salvaged 
value  of  cattle  which  are  found  to 
be  tuberculous  and  slaughtered,  if 
the  State,  county  or  municipality  will 
pay  a  like  amount.  Judging  from 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress,  it  cannot  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that 
all  cattle  within  such  States  as  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  it  should  be 
tested,  but  that  such  owners  of^cat- 
tle  who  desire  to  clean  up  their 
herds  could  be  assisted  in  doing  so 
if  the  State  had  laws  which  would 
enable  it  to  render  a  like  assistance. 
The  States  of  Vermont,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Mississippi  have  such  laws, 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
9422  head  of  tuberculous  cattle 
killed  during  seven  years  and  paid 
for  them  in  order  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease. 

PER  CENT  OF  INFECTED  HERDS. 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  the  State 
Veterinarian,  this  office  has  received 
copies  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
deputies  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Veterinarian  who  have  made  tuber- 
culin tests  of  cattle  throughout  the 
State.  To  determine  the  percentage 
of  the  herds  in  which  one  or  more 
animals  have  reacted,  we  have  gone 


over  5136  of  these  reports  and  find 
that  67.24  per  cent  of  the  herds  have 
been  found  free  from  tuberculosis 
and  32.76  per  cent  have  had  one  or 
more  reactors.  This  is  a  very  small 
per  cent,  as  reports  from  many  States 
and  counties  show  that  from  50  to 
60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  herds 
tested  have  had  one  or  more  ani- 
mals infected  with  tuberculosis. 

WHY  HERDS  ARE  I,ESS  INFECTED  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

"The  conditions  and  climate  In 
California  are  ideal  for  stock  rais- 
ing. No  cattle  have  to  be  kept  in 
crowded  barns  even  over  riight,  ex- 
cept in  the  high  altitudes,  and  in 
most  localities  there  is  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  nearly  every  day  which 
kills  the  tubercle  bacilli  almost  im- 
mediately after  they  are  dropped  on 
the  pasture.  There  are.  of  course, 
many  ways  in  which  the  disease  is 
spread  and  the  only  way  to  keep 
cattle  clean  is  to  buy  only  such  ani- 
mals as  are  known  to  come  from 
herds  that  are  free  from  all  taints  of 
tuberculosis. 

BENEFIT  OF  ACCREDITED  HERDS. 

"If  the  intermingling  of  infeoled 
herds  with  healthy  cattle  could  \>e 
prevented,  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis would  soon  be  stopped,  unless 
the  owners  of  the  cattle  fed  unpas- 
teurized skim  milk  from  other  herds 
of  cows  to  their  calves. 

"As  soon  as  the  U.  S.  Department 
has  a  sufficiently  large  list  of  ac- 
credited herds  in  this  State,  it  would 
be  inexcusable  negligence  to  buy 
stock  from  other  herds,  and  those 
who  desired  to  breed  dairy  cattle  to 
sell  to  others  would  have  to  crean 
up  their  herds." 

TIME  TO  GET  BI'SY. 

The  reasonings  given  in  this  re- 
port are  sound,  and  the  suggestions 
wise.  Even  if  a  breeder  or  dairy- 
man has  several  cows  condemned,  it 
will  pay  him  to  stand  one-third  of 
the  loss  on  each  cow  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  disease  eliminated  from 
his  herd. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  cannot  take  advantage  of  this 
plan  of  reimbursement  started  by  the 
Government  until  our  State  enacts 
a  law  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
co-operate.  It  is  almost  time  for  the 
State  Legislature  to  meet.  Hadn't 
we  better  get  busy  and  work  up  in- 
terest in  this  important  subject? 
No  matter  how  necessary  a  measure 
may  be,  there  must  be  united  action, 
publicity  and  pressure  to  put  it 
through. 


A  Typey  Producer  on  Test 


show  type  to  be  found  in  the  Palo 
herd  will  be  well  represented  at  the 


Alto  herd. 


Ninette  Aine  Paul- 
ine #Jo.  175929.  a 
young  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm,  one  of 
the  many  big  produc- 
ers in  this  herd,  who 
has  just  completed  a 
seven-day  record,  mak- 
ing 36.28  pounds  but- 
ter, increasing  her 
former  record  by  over 
4  pounds.  She  will  be 
kept  on  test .  for  the 
year  and  will  no  doubt 
make  a  big  365-day 
record,  as  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  capac- 
ity and  a  rugged  con- 
stitution. She  is  also 
a  good  specimen  of  the 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this 


San  Francisco  show  in  February. 


GOVERNMENT  PIG  CLUB  WORK. 

During  the  past  year  25  special- 
ists working  in  18  States  supervised 
35.980  members'of  the  Doys'  and 
girls'  pig  clubs,  an  increase  of  66 
per  cent  over  the  year  before.  The 
present  enrollment  is  more  than  80,- 
000  in  28  States.  Records  for  more 
than  12,000  pigs  show  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.14  pounds  and  very 
satisfactory  profits.  Seventy-one  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  members  raised 
purebred  pigs.  Financial  aid  by 
bankers  plays  an  important  part  in 


the  success  of  the  pig  club  work. 
The  increase  in  production  of  pork 
due  to  club  workers  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  several  States  the 
club  members  are  shipping  their 
hogs  to  market  in  carload  lots.  The 
pig  clubs  have  been  the  forerunners 
of  swine  breeders'  organizations,  and 
in  many  States  there  are  counties 
standardized  to  one  breed  of  hogs  as 
a  result  of  the  introduction  of  that 
breed  for  pig  club  work.  The  Special- 
ists have  advocated  economical  pro- 
duction by  the  use  of  forage  and 
pasture  crops  and  the  feeding  of 
garbage  and  table  scraps. 


His  Calves  i:i  Coming 


Km;:  Korndyke  Pontlac  ~Oth. 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS 


and  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  They  not  only  in- 
herit his  type — extraordinary 
length,  depth  and  splendid 
vigor — but  also  the  wonder- 
ful production  breeding  that 
is  behind  him.  Their  dams 
also  contribute  great  produc- 
ing blood.  Most  of  them  are 
daughters  of  our  senior  herd 
sire,  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
to  figure  with  us  on  one  of 
the  young  sons  of  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  for 
your  herd. 

Come,  and  see  them  or 
write  for  description,  pedi- 
grees and  prices. 

TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 


Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L.  Reed,  Herdsman 


PB.OFIT 
BREED 


pbu  biw  blamed 
k  that  really  came 
aate  lead  on  com 
eraeys  will  pro- 
fat  at  the  lowast 
I  to  the  highest 
itta  on*  Jersey  is 
ifit  without  close 
«"•.    Lot  as  •«*od  yoo 

m«         <.!■•-    <l . 

$4.,  N,  V.  City 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 


IN.  M.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd_  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
of  sire.  YQung  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO.  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALLMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Pine  Indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,    D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal 

MERIT  JERSEYS 


Regiatar  of 


A  limited  nun  ber 
of  bulls  for  tale 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Look  up  my  winnings  at  the  fairs.    Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  THORP  Lockeford,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS  IN 
AMERICA 

The  Holstt'in  -  Frieaian 
breed  of  dairy  cattle 
has  been  established  in 
this  country  nearly  50  years  and  has  made 
good  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  breed  has  long  been  used  to  improve 
the  dairy  qualities  of  the  cattle  of  Europe. 
It  is  in  demand  also  in  Canada,  Mexico. 
Australia.  Mew  Zealand.  South  Africa. 
Japan.  Argentine.  Central  America,  and 
other  countries,  and  holds  all  records  for 
largest  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holxtrin-Fruwitin  An«n.  of  Amerlrn 
Box  141  BBATTI.KBOKO.  VT. 


POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Breeders'  names,  sale  dates.  Spillman's 
"Inheritance  of  the  Polled  Character  in 
Cattle."  and  other  information  of 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Secy. 

Route  4,  Box  51  Springfield,  Ohio 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
tnem  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 
"  The  Laboratory  That  Know*  How" 
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Plant  of  No.  Calif.  Milk  Producers9  Assn. 
r 


The  contnut  for  thin  building,  which  will  cont  si '!."», oimi.  htm  I>p«mi  let.  It  will  he  built  in 
Sacramento  and  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  association  for  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese,  casein,  albumen,  stipir  of  milk  condensed  milk,  etc  It  is  one  of  many  plants  being 
built,  bought,  or  leased  by  the  units  of  the  Associated  Dairymen  of  California  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  in  order  to  standardize  milk  products  and  prices  without  permitting  too  great  a 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer. 


New  Drying  Process  for  Meats 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prros.) 


A  new  drying  process  by  which 
meats  and  fish  can  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely, and  then  restored  to  their 
former  state  of  freshness  by  the  ap- 
plication of  water,  has  been  perfected  j 
in  the  chemical 'engineering  labora- 
tories at  Columbia  University.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  method  will  in- 
crease the  world's  meat-shipping  ca- 
pacity more  than  twelve  times  by 
doing  away  with  the  need  for  refrig- 
eration. 

"During  the  period  pf  comprehen- 
sive tests,"  a  report  on  the  process 
states,  "meats  that  had'  been  dried 
and  kept  a  year  were  restored  to  their 
fresh  state  and  served  in  the  homes 
of  professors  attached  to  the  labora- 
tory. Three  hundred  pounds  were 
sent  to  a  camp  in  the  South  and 
served  to  the  soldiers.   Reports  from 


the  camp  state  that  those  who  ate  the 
restored  meat  failed  to  discover  any 
difference  between  it  and  strictly 
fresh  meats." 

By  this  new  process  all  bone,  waste 
fat  and  connective  tissue  are  re- 
moved from  the  meat  or  fish  to  be 
treated,  leaving  100  per  cent  food. 
The  meat  is  then  cut  into  cubes,  or, 
in  the  case  of  beef,  into  steaks,  placed 
in  a  vacuum  and  subjected  to  a  period 
of  drying  at  a  relatively  low  tem- 
perature. No  other  treatment  is  nec- 
essary—  not  even  the  addition  of  salt. 

Such  meat  should  certainly  serve  a 
useful  purpose  on  shipboard,  and  in 
lumber  and  mining  camps.  It  should 
also  serve  for  armies  in  war  time. 
But  will  it  satisfy  dainty  livers,  or 
even  prosperous  farmers?  For  in- 
stance, suppose  me  take  a  carload  of 


A  Healthy  AYRSHIRE 

Thit  champion  three-year-old  it  a 
notable  example  of  perfect  health. 
Her  yearly  record  it  15,056  Ibt.  of 
milk  and  589.2  Ibt.  of  butterfat. 

JOIN  THE 

"HEALTHY  COW" 

MOVEMENT 

Present  -  day 
prices  for  dairy 
products  are 
making  dairy- 
men everywhere 
think  more 
about  the  milk 
production  o  f 
their  cows. 

The  "poor-milker"  is  usually  non-productive  be- 
cause of  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  or  genital 
organs  that  is  sapping  at  her  health  and  strength. 
Even  apparently  slight  troubles  of  this  nature  usually 
lead  to  more  serious  ailments  so  common  among 
dairy  cows,  such  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

A  sick  cow  should  be  treated  like  a  sick  person — i 
with  medicine  that  will  correct  the  trouble.  Kow- 
Kure  is  the  most  valuable  and  best  known  remedy 
for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  cow  ailments  be- 
cause its  medicinal  properties  act  on  the  organs 
where  disease  originates. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  milk  flow  of  a 
healthy  cow;  keep  yours  healthy  byhaving  KOW- 
KURE  on  hand  always.    Druggists  and  feed 
dealers  sell  it,  in  60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 

Free  book,  "THE  HOME 
COW  DOCTOR,"  it  your* 
for  the  atking. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


fat  stock  to  market,  get  a  whopping 
big  check  and  hot-foot  it  for  the  best 
restaurant  in  town.  Will  we  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  steak  sliced  from  an  ani- 
mal in  pre-historic  times,  or  will  we 
want  one  from  beef  that  has  hung 
in  the  cooler  just  long  enough  to 
give  it  that  "tastiness"  which  makes 
our  mouth  water? 

The  laboratory  work  on  the  pre- 
cess  seems  to  be  finished.    Now  let's 


see  how  it  works  out  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Let's  see  how  the  public  takes 
to  it. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Chi- 
cago Livestock  Exchange  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  petition  Con- 
gress for  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation from  $500,000  to  $1,000,- 
000  to  push  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis. 


Of  the  World's  Creameries 
use  exclusively 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

That  one  fact  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for 
your  choice  of  a  De  Laval. 

The  creameryman  handles  millions  of  pounds  of  milk 
and  he  has  found  out  from  experience  that  no  other  cream 
separator  will  skim  so  clean  or  wear  so  long  as  the  De  Laval. 

"Claims"  don't  fool  the  creamery- 
man.  He  goes  on  "  performance."  Why 
not  you  too  ? 

For  catalog  or  any  desired  informa- 
tion see  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or 
write  to  our  nearest  office. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  Street 
San  Francisco 


for  Contagious  Abortion 

Don't  sell  the  aborters.  Clean  out  the  infection.  Breeding 
animals  are  worth  more  than  ever  before.  Control  of  Abortion 
is  doubly  necessary. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether  alive  or  dead — by  premature 
birth  or  aborting,  whether  the  afterbirth'is  retained  or  not,  her  reproduc- 
tive organs  should  be  flushed  out  once  or  twice  with  B-K.  The  Abortion 
infection  develops  in  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract.  This  infection  causes 
Barrenness,  Retention  of  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  in  addition  to 
Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic — scientifically  correct  for 
this  work.  Used  as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous  matter, 
kills  the  germs,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K  is  much 
more  effective  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol's  solution,  bichloride  of 
mercury  ^and  coal  tar  disinfectants,  all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  being  successfully  controlled  in  many  herds  by 
following  our  simple  plan  with  B-K.  A  well  known  breeder  of  registered 
stock  says: 

"/  have  been  using  B-K  according  to  directions  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  gratifying.  My  cows  have  every  one  passed 
the  lime  for  aborting  and  are  calving  all  right  in  a  natural  way. 
J  had  lost  $1,500.00  on  my  cows  and  feel  that  B-K  has  cleaned 
up  the  trouble  entirely.'" 
B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Dealers,  General  Stores. 
Druggists,  etc.    If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 

There  are  over  "145  Farm  Uses"  for  B-K 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our  valuable  bulletin  No.  52.  on 
•'Contagious  Abortion,"  also  "145  Farm  Uses"  and  our  "Trial  Offer." 

General  Laboratories 


3443  So.  Dickinson  Street 


Madison,  Wisconsin 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

I  Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  Stale  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
j  Inr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


MONTELENA  HERD 

of 

Large  Yorkshires 

Headed  by 


LAKE  PAfiK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar— California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

Calistoga    A.  L.  TUBES  CO.  California 


The  Dairy. 

Thomas  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa  is 
fitting  a  her.6"  of  12  Milking  Short- 
horns to  show  at  San  Francisco  next 
month. 

Fred  Hartsook  of  Lankershim  is 
raising  his. registered  Holstein  calves 
on  goats'  milk  to  keep  them  free 
from  tuberculosis. 

Thomas  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa 
has  recently  sold  a  yearling  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  bull,'  Golden  Lad.  to 
W.  T.  Roberts  of  Penn  Grove. 

The  California  Dairy  Association 
will  put  up  a  big  fight  at  Sacra- 
mento this  winter  to  stop  the  use 
of  oleomargarine  in  State  institu- 
tions. 

The  annual  Holstein  guaranty  sale 
will  be  held  at  Sacramento  some 
time  in  March,  under  the  manage- 
ment' of  the  California  Breeders' 
Sales  and  Pedigree  Company. 

President  Aitken  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  an- 
nounces that  a  French  commission  is 
in  the  United  States  to  purchase 
lflOO  head  of  purebred  Holsteins. 

At  the  dispersal  sale  of  Elliott 
Bros.,  held  in  Waterloo.  Ia..  last 
month.  64  head  of  registered  Hol- 
steins  sold  for  an  average  of  $608, 
with  a  1 3-months-old  heifer  topping 
the  sale  at  $1,300.  It  certainly  pays 
to  raise  good  stock. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mo- 
desto that  Lowell  Gum.  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association,  died  of  pneamonia 
which  followed  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza. Mr.  Gum  was  one  of  the  best 
known  creamery  men  in  the  State. 

Sophie's  Agnes,  of  the  Hood  Farm 
herd,  Lowell.  Mass..  has  set  a  new 
world's  record  for  the  Jersey  breed 
by  producing  1000.70  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  thereby  breaking  the  record 
of  999.14  pounds,  held  by  her  grand- 
dam,  Sophie  19th.  She. produced  16.- 
212  pounds  of  milk  testing  6.11  per 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prise 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  as  supply  you  with  founds 
tion  sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  ;  :  California 
SWEETWATER  DUR0CS 

California's  M«H*t  Popular  Big  Typn  Slrr. 

|  GREAT  MODEL  [ 

(By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th) 
M.C.Allen  Winsor  Ranch.  Peters-Lamson 
R.M.Allen   Bonlta  San  Olego.  Co .    and  Walker 


T  AM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
S  WIN  ELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


cent.  This  cow  sold  in  June  for 
$10,099. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Ormondale  Company  of  Redwood 
City  reports  the  sale  of  five  Short- 
horn bull  calves  to  James  Flood, 
Menlo  Park. 

O.  Harris  &  Sons,  the  noted  Here- 
ford breeders  of  Harris,  Mo.,  have 
decided  to  exhibit  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco show  next  month. 

The  International  Shorthorn  cham- 
pion, California  Marvel,  will  be 
shown  by  the  University  Farm  at 
the  San  Francisco  show  in  February. 

During  1918  Warren  T.  McCray 
of  Orchard  Lake  Stock  Farm.  .Kent? 
land,  Ind.,  sold  14  Hereford'  bulls 
sired  by  Perfection  Fairfax  for  $73,- 
025.  thus  .averaging  $5,217  each. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Ormondale  Company  of  Redwood 
City  has  sold  five  Duroc-Jersey  pigs 
to  Edgar  J.  DePue  of  San  Francisco. 

During  1918  the  Kings  County 
Farm  P.ureau  sold  $200,000  worth  of 
hogs  at  auction  and  saved  the  raisers 
about  $21,000. 

Twelve  carloads  of  hogs  were 
shipped  from  Kings  county  in  one 
day  last  month.  The  shipment  was 
valued  at  over  $30,000. 

At  the  recent  Farm  Bureau  auc- 
tion sale  at  Wasco  the  top  carload 
of  hoKs  was  purchased  by  the  West- 
ern Meat  Company  of  San  Francisco 
at  $16.30  per  hundred  pounds. 

F.  T.  Spoor  has  established  a  herd 
of  Chester  Whites  at  Compton.  He 
has  brought  out  some  good  stuff  from 
the  East,  including  the  boar  Oliver, 
from  the  Benjamin  herd  of  Portland. 
Mich. 

Anchorage  Farm.  Orland.  has  sold 
two  Berkshire  gilts,  bred  for  spring 
litters,  to  George  Upham,  Martinez. 
Mr.  Upham  wanted  gilts  that  would 
farrow  last  fall,  but  was  too  late,  so 
booked  an  order  for  future  delivery. 

Fred  Hartsook  of  Lankershim  has 
lost  his  famous  Poland-China  sow. 
Big  Knox  Girl,  first  prize  aged  sow 
and  reserve  grand  champion  at  Sac- 
ramento last  fall.  Death  was  due  to 
an  injury  received  while  being  un-. 
loaded  at  the  Liberty  Fair. 

Five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
five  California  farmers  pledged  them- 
selves to  keep  21,099  more  pigs  in 
1918.  as  the  result  of  a  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  to 
persuade  every  member  to  raise  two 
more  pigs  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done. 

H.  C.  Witherow  of  Live  Oak  is 
selling  Duroc-.Ierseys  like  hot  cakes. 
His  sales  for  the  past  week  have  in- 
cluded two  bred  gilts  to  H.  F.  Bah-  I 
meier,  Durham:  ten  bred  gilts  to 
R.  C.  Sexton  and  Manuel  Foster  of 
Live  Oak.  These  gilts  are  bred  to 
Johnson's  Defender  Jr.  and  Monarch 
Gbod  E.  Nuff. 

L.  C.  Trewhitt  of  Hanford  has 
been  appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Kings  county  unit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Marketing  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Trewhitt  began  his 
new  work  on  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  Kings 
county  farmers  in  both  buying  and 
selling. 

At  the  sale  of  the  American 
Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association, 
held  last  morith  at  Chicago,  the 
grand  champion  sow  at  the  Interna- 
tional. Brookwater  Lass  D,  owned 
by  Prof.  H.  W.  Mumford  of  Brook- 
water  Farm.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  top- 
ped the  sale  at  $2,225,  this  being 
the  record  price  for  an  open  sow. 
An  average  of  $428  was  made  on  55 
head.    That's  going  some. 

Some  time  ago  we  reported  that 
Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  had  sold  his 
entire  herd  of  registered  Durocs  to 
Miller  &  Lux.  but  he  made  a  later 
arrangement  by  which  he  shipped 
them  96  head  of  open  gilts  and 
young  boars,  thus  keeping  the  brood 
sows,  some  bred  gilts  and  two  aged 


UNEEDA  QUEEN  MODEL, 
(irand  Champion  State  Fair,  1B18. 


DIRECTOR  JUNIOR, 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A..  DENKER 


Uneeda  Glenn  County  Herd  of 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Koiir,  ttevra  Firxt*. 

'iii  other  prize*. 

PIGS  RY  NOTED  SIRES 
High  Orion,  the  world's  record  breaking 
aire.  Great  Wpnder,  Grand  Champian  Iowa; 
King-  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prise  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  beet  boars  ol  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 

WILLOWS,  CAL. 


B0QUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-montha- 
old  pig — -something  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  Sow.  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

Sow. 

7  FIRSTS.  «  SECONDS.  4  THIRDS. 
We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
March  gilts  that  we  will  breed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior.  , 

EVKRY   nOO  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Saujfus,  Gal. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKFPORT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  boofting  orders  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  ol 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    OOl    BALBOA  BLDG.  

Auctions  That  Pay 

0RD  L.  LEACHMAN,  THE  LIVE-WIRE  AUCTIONEER 

Sells  Stock  or  Implements,  Gets  Big  Results 
1008  Eighth  St.,  Main  431  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Qlvei  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  M0MEY.        IT  MAKES  THEM  FATiwiJ 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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boars.  The  brood  sows,  a  few  'bred 
gilts  and  the  herd  boars,  totaling 
21  head,  have  recently  been  sold  to 
the  Liberty  Hog  Syndicate  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Lamb  has  retained 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  herd 
three  of  his  choicest  gilts  and  has 
purchased  the  State  Fair  junior 
champion  sow  from  J.  M.  DeVilbiss. 
To  mate  with  these  sows  Mr.  Lamb 
has  purchased  from  R.  N.  Allen,  San 
Diego,  a  line-bred  Golden  Model 
boar,  bred  by  Waltemeyer  Bros,  of 
Iowa. 


Sheep. 

A  total  of  975  head  of  bred  ewes 
were  brought  into  Contra  Costa 
county  this  season  through  the'ef- 
forts  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis  has  sold  200 
head  of  ewes  to  the  Nissen  Company 
of  Esparto.  This  company  owns  a 
large  ranch  and  plans  to  raise  sheep 
on  an  extensive  scale. 

A  sheep  and  wool  growers'  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  Imperial 
Valley  fo  encourage  sheep  raising. 
O.  N.  Shaw  is  president  and  C.  E. 
Mtindy  secretary.  Headquarters  are 
at  El  Centre 

The  Lemoore  Union  High  School 
has  organized  a  sheep  club,  and  the 
children  joining  have  been  furnished 
bred  ewes.  They  will  exhibit  these 
ewes  with  their  lambs  at  the  school 
fair  next  fall. 

The  Government  announces  that  it 
will  take  over  only  such  wools  of  the 
1918  clip  as  were  loaded  on  cars  and 
billed  to  an  approved  dealer  prior  to 
December  31.  Consequently  it  is 
now  too  late  for  farmers  to  ship 
their  wool  for  sale  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  will  have  to  be  sold 
direct  to  dealers,  as  was  formerly 
done. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Forty-five  carloads  of  stock  were 
shipped  from  Imperial  Valley  on  the 
last  "liTestock  shipping  day." 

The  University  of  California  has 
recently  sold  the  Percheron  stallion. 
Fernand,  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  war  departments  of  the 
United  States  and  France  purchased 
237.007  horses  and  129.385  mules 
from  the  time  we  entered  the  war 
to  July  15.  1918. 

Ed  Cebrlan  of  San  Francisco,  who 
recently  purchased  the  entire  Pai- 
cines  Ranch  herd  of  Shorthorns  for 
his  coast  ranch,  bought  at  the  Tagus 
Ranch  sale  a  Percheron  stallion  and 
six  mares  and  a  Belgian  stallion  and 
four  mares — all  registered. 

No  class  of  livestock  is  found  on 
every  farm  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  last  census  was  taken  beef 
cattle  were  found  on  83.1  per  cent 
of  the  farms,  milch  cows  on  80.8 
per  cent,  horses  on  73.8  per  cent, 
hogs  on  68.4  per  cent,  mules  on  29.4 
per  cent,  sheep  on  9.6  per  cent,  goats 
on  1.3  per  cent,  chickens  on  87.7 
per  cent,  and  turkeys  on  13.7  per 
cent. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  :Jc.  per  word  each  issue. 

SWINE. 

Poland-Chinas. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering-  some  ax- 
ccptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China -hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal.  

McCARTY'S  POLANDS — Cholera  immune. 
Big.  vigorous  boars.  The  kind  Kansas  King 
sires.  Price  reasonable.  "Money  back  if  no 
like."  Alex  D.  McCarty,  324  Insurance  Ex- 
change  Building.  San  Francisco.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WE8T — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  -  

(i.VTEWOOD  BRED  SOW  SALE — On  Jan- 
uary 28  we  will  sell  forty  big  type  sows 
and  gilts  bred  to  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and 
Slant  Bob.  Chas  Gatcwood  &  Son.  Route  J, 
Fresno,  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  scr 
viceable  boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boy.-  P.  E.  Mitchell.  At  water  Cal.  ' 

WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes.  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


EI.DERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal.  ' 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal.  > 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal 


REGISTERED  ■  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winnerB.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
820  UP;  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal.   

ISI<;  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  beat  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and,  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — 60  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  0  to  8  months  old. 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA    PIGS    WITH  RIBBONS. 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing,  Winton,  Cal. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.i  and  Ros9  blood.   B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

Berkshire!. 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  RERKSHIRES 

are  the  thrifty,  typey.  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world:  Rookwood  Lady  100th.  1917 
grand  champion  of  America:  Mayfield  Laurel 
15th.  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Caetlevlew  Ranch  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro 

lific.  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  jPrices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion. 
Star  Leader     Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  GUERNSEYS 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Escalon.  San  Joaqnin  county,  Cal. 


*25.00 — $35.00 — .f  50.00 
BARON  Dl'KE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS\-   3.  5.  and  8  months  old.  from 
(550-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 

906  K  St.,  Sacramento, 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with  quality 
and  breeding. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHRIES  are  the  typey. 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively,  Santa  Rosa. 


BERKSHIRES  IN  l'ERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.  ^_ 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  I^aderT"  the 
81,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  « 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered^erit" 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California.  > 


Chester  Whites. 

"BILLIKEN"    CHESTER    WHITES  —  How 

about  the  spring  farrows?  Are  you  going  to 
use  a  good  board  and  produce  some  growthy, 
smooth  piga?  If  so,  you  need  one  of  my  year- 
ling boars  and  I  have  but  3  left.  Yearling 
gilts  bred  for  March  farrow.  Have  but  6  of 
these  left  for  December  delivery.  A  few  fall 
weaned  pigs.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 

Dnroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Homo  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of.  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  .  

THE  JOHNSON,  HERD  of  Duroc-Jereeys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  Junior  champion, 
for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs.  825.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal.     


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Duroes  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 


Splendid  Dairy  Opportunity 

Have  one  of  the  best  dairy  propositions  in  California  FOR  LEASE 
OR  SALE  on  long-term  payment.  Located  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  rail  shipping  point.  One  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa;  modern 
buildings,  etc.    For  further  information  address 


STOCKTON, 


Frank  A.  Guernsey 


CALIFORNIA 


DTJROCS — Orion  C.  King  blood.  Very  typey 
boars  ready  for  service.  Some  gilts  and  boars 
4  months,  from  800-pound  junior  yearling 
sows,  same  blood.  Something  worth  while. 
Piices  reasonable.  Also  one  junior  yearling 
champion  sow.  Will  be  bred  for  second  litter 
this  week.  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


OPEN  GILTS  and  two  extra  good  service 
boars,  one  year  old,  grandsons  of  Taxpayer 
13th.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  Rt.  4'.  Box  735.  Sacra- 
mento. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  ty-st  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons,  Willows.  

WE  ARE  CONSIGNING  to  Tulare  sale  an 
Advancer  sow  bred  to  Chief  Defender.  Mc- 
Dowell &  Kendall,  Lemoore. 


WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale,  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion t  ot  1917.  Jack  Borge.  Los  Banos. 

DlTR^~JERl*EYlP^WeanTing9  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier, 
Napa, 


REGISTERED  DUROCS —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

DUROCS — University  Wonder  and  Advancer 
breeding.    McDowell  &  Kendall.  Lemoore. 


Hampshires. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
Saugus,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal.   


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep  bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa  (whose  dam  and  sire's  clam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Scgis 
Pontian  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

niGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
frqm  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  .Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

FANCY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company,  San  Jose.  

THE  McCLOTJD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  CalJ 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH,  Willits.  Cal. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale. 


GOTSIIALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE    HOLSTEIN    bulls    for    sale.  No 

females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal.   

HOLSTEIN  BULLS   and   bull   calves  from 

A.  R.  O.  £ows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon.  


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOI,    BLOOD.  High 

producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia.  

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal.  


Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam.  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal.   

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEY'S— Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.   

REf  ISTEKI'.IJ  JFRSEYS — "i  a.mK  t tills  ari  l 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvinc.  Petaliima._Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland,  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR    FARM    GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals   of  either   eex   for   sals.     Edgemoor  I 
Farm,  Santce,  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch;,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith. 
:>.'{.!  Vicente  Road,  Berkeley. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto^- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  

Ayrshire*. 


NORABEL  FARM  A  YRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Li^  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco.  

 MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tercd  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun,  Cal.  /  

_  BEEF  CATTLE.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  beet  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bullB  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

REGISTERED-  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co  ,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt^ 


THE   NEVADA    HEREFORD   RANCH.  .Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered'  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.  Cal. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning   beef    Shorthorns.     Glen    Ellen.  Cal. 

Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

~~ HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED^  HEREFORDS — H.  H  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal  


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  ef  Regis 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  Cal. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  '  Breeder  of  regis 
tered  Herefords.  Milton.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose.  Cal.  


SHORTHORNS 

Oak.  Cal. 


■  Carruthers    Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  Sooth  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  '. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshire^  

KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND,  CAL, 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  . 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  ■  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

FOR  SALE — Nine  hundred  high  bred  iambs. 
J.  A.  Youngreen.  Orland.  Cal. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  young  Jack  from  im- 
ported stock.  Raised  right.  C.  E.  Ruggles. 
Esparto.  Cal.  '  ____ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


DAIRY    HERD    FOR  SALE — 70  head 
dairy    cows    and    bred    heifers;    also  some 
younger  heifers  and  heifer  calves.    Nearly  all 
high  grade   Holsteins.     Also  one  flno  regis- 
tered Holstein  bull.    Address  Box  1350,  Pacific 

RuraJ  Frew.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.  

POLLED  JERSEY  breeder's  names  etc  See 
advertisement  on  Jersey  page 
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State  Cattlemen  Develop  Speed 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kuril  Press.] 


Of  momentous  importance  to  the 
cattle  industry  of  the  State  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  newly  created 
board  of  directors  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association,  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Decem- 
ber 21.  The  realization  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  L.  A.  Nares  during 
the  past  year  in  the  organization  of 
the  cattlemen  inspired  his  unani- 
mous re-election  for  the  ensuing 
year,  while  David  J.  Stollery  was 
continued  in  office  as  secretary. 

Matters  for  legislative  action  were 
fully  discussed,  and  endorsement  was 
given  to  the  following  proposed 
measures:  A  pure-feed  law,  which 
provides  for  analysis  labels  on  con- 
centrated cattle  feeds;  a  pure-seed 
law;  a  revision  of  the  fence  laws: 
a  law  for  the  use  of  purebred  bulls 
on  open  ranges;  and  a  modification 
of  the  vehicle  act,  which  now  pre- 
vents moving  livestock  on  public 
highways  at  night. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during 
1918  the  national  parks  in  Califor- 
nia were  thrown  open  to  the  use  of 
the  cattlemen,  this  privilege  having 
been  granted  as  a  war  emergency 
only,  as  a  result  of  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  drought.  How- 
ever, the  demand  for  increased  pro- 
duction to  supplement  the  depleted 
herds  of  Europe  makes  it  necessary 
for  cattlemen  to  have  access  to  all 
the  grazing  areas  possible,  and  a 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  at 
this  meeting  to  fully  investigate  the 
situation  before  drafting  a  resolu- 
tion thereon.  The  sentiment  of  the 
directors  v/as  very  strongly  against 
any  enlargement  of  the  national 
parks,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  area  i 


of  the  present  parks,  which  consist 
of  upwards  of  a  million  acres,  is 
ample  and  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  suggested  90,000  acres  from  the 
Forest  Reserve  could  certainly  serve 
no  useful  purpose. 

In  order  that  the  activities  of  the 
association  may  be  given  full  scope, 
an  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed comprising  one  director  from 
each  of  the  five  zones,  as  follows: 
Zone  1,  M.  D.  Lack.  Redding;  zone 
2,  Frank  Gordon,  Suisun;  zone  3, 
Howard  Jack,  Parkfleld;  zone  4, 
J.  W.  Guiberson,  Corcoran;  zone  5, 
Harry  Jones,  Brawley. 

The  question  of  imDroved  mar- 
keting facilities,  and  other  problems 
of  the  cattle  industry  needing  solu- 
tion, are  in  the  hands  of  a  most  rep- 
resentative group  of  cattlemen  elect- 
ed by  popular  vote  to  mold  the  af- 
fairs of  the  industry,  consisting  of 
the  following  named  directors:  » 

Zone  1 — M.  D.  Lack.  Redding;  J. 
P>.  Parker.  Callahan;  N.  V.  Wemple, 
Milford;  J.  H.  Boyce,  Weaverville; 
P.  E.  Dorris.  Alturas. 

Zone  2 — S.  C.  Doran.  Oroville; 
Frank  Gordon.  Suisun;  T.  H.  Ram- 
say, Red  Bluff;  J.  D.  Granlees, 
Slough  House;  Will  Russ.  Eureka. 

Zone  3 — Howard  Jack.  Parkfleld; 
E.  G.  Rodolph,  San  Francisco;  John 
Bryan,  Hollister;  J.  McGlinchey,  Liv- 
ermore;  C.  E.  Hebert.  Salinas. 

Zone  4 — J.  W.  Guiberson,  Cor- 
coran; Stephen  M.  Pate.  Le  Grand; 
A.  S.  Goode,  Bakersfield;  Louis 
Frankenheimer,  Stockton;  L.  A. 
Nares.  Fresno. 

Zone  5 — O.  B.  Fuller.  Los  An- 
geles; Fred  H.  Bixby,  Long  Beach; 
James  Sloan,  Lompoc;  Frank  Butler. 
Bishop;  Harry  Jones,  Brawley. 


Speeding  Up  Pork  Production 

(Written  for  Paciflr  Rural  Press  by  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Saeramento.l 


Pork  production  in  California 
needs  to  be  speeded  up,  according  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administration,  and  in  order 
to  insure  a  greater  pig  crop  for  the 
new  year  an  attempt  will  be  made 
at  a  conference  of  food  officials,  hog 
growers  and  packers  to  be  held  at 
the  office  of  the  Administration, 
Lachman  building,  417  Market 
street.  San  Francisco,  on  January 
10  and  11.  to  reach  an  agreement 
for  a  minimum  price  on  pigs  of 
1919  farrow,  which  will  run  through- 
out the  year  and  until  the  fall  pigs 
of  this  year  are  marketed  in  1920. 

President  C.  B.  Cunningham  of 
the  California  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, and  member  of  the  Live- 
stock Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  has  sent  out  invi- 
tations to  attend  this  conference  to 
his  association  directors,  packers, 
farm  advisors  in  the  counties  that 
have  been  conducting  car  lot  auc- 
tion sales,  and  several  big  individ- 
ual hog  raisers,  so  that  it  will  be  a 
truly  representative  meeting  of  the 
various  interests. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortage  in 
packer  hogs  that  will  confront  Cali- 
fornia for  the  next  six  months  and 
which  will  naturally  assure  the 
growers  a  good   price,   it   is  feared 


CHOICE   HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 


Headed  by 


Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver.  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 

"LOTHIAN  MARMION" 
The  Kind  You  Want. 
Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co., 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Salt*  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


that  many  farmers  will  not  become 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  until  it 
is  too  late.  So  this  means  will  be 
taken  to  let  producers  know  in  ad- 
vance that  the  price  will  not  drop 
below  a  fixed  minimum.  With  this 
security  California  should  make  an 
extra  effort  to  grow  but  a  big  pig 
crop  during  the  year  just  beginnfng. 

In  reaching  a  minimum  price  it 
will  be  for  all  pigs  farrowed  during 
the  year  1919,  just  as  the  agree- 
ment made  last  January  called  for 
pigs  of  1918  farrow,  although  many 
growers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a  price  on  all  porkers  sold  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  was  not  until  the 
1918  spring  pigs  began  to  reach  the 
markets  that  the  full  effect  of  this 
agreement  was  felt. 

This  ruling  was  made  quite  plain 
to  the  producers  of  market  hogs 
during  the  close  of  the  past  year 
and  the  present  month  as  well  on 
account  of  the  fixed  price  of  not  less 
than  16%  cents  a  pound  for  packer 
hogs  at  terminal  points  during  these 
two  months,  this  being  1  cent  under 
the  Chicago  minimum. 

Hog  growers  in  close  touch  with 
the  pork  situation  in  this  State  look 
for  a  decided  increase  in  price  dur- 
ing the  next  six  months,  and  Mr. 
Cunningham  ventures  as  far  as  to 
predict  that  the  California  price  will 
easily  reach  the  Chicago  figures  and 
may  go  higher,  due  entirely  to  the 
natural  regulation  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Having  the  advantage  of  the  at- 
tendance of  hog  men,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham has  called  a  special  session  of 
dairy,  beef  cattle,  hog,  poultry  and 
sheep  growers  to  be  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 10  for  the  discussion  of  the 
pure-feed  bill  that  will  go  before  the 
State  Legislature  just  convening.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  com- 
pel manufacturers  of  commercial 
feedstuffs  to  state  on  the  outside  of 
the  container  just  what  the  ingre- 
dients consist  of  and  their  digestible 
feed  value. 


I. '411-3-5  So.  Main  St.. 


Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Three  million  dollars  an  hour 
was  paid  to  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try for  livestock  used  for  meat  pur- 
poses during  November.  Hogs 
brought  more  than  $37,000,000  in 
the  Chicago  market  alone.  Although 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 


\ 


My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers 
—1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No. 
109885  and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.  Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly, 


Woodland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK.  CALIFORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 
Ten  splendid  young-  Bulls  for  sale,  also  several  hoifers.     We  have  on  hand  the  best 
lot  of  young-  Berkshires   we  ever  raised.     Come  and   see  them.     Prices  reasonable. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side  Road 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application 

•HftRTHOBN  CATTLE        O  L>  M  fl  IV  n  A  I    P    fTi  R.  O.  No.  1 

DUROC- JERSEY    SWINE     V7Ki'lV7J>  U/\L^C.  .       BEPWOOl)    CITY.  CAL* 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding-  under-a-ycar  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland*  Type. 
A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding-. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding-. 

M.  I_  A  E.  M.  MURPHY  Pemins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Champ] 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling-  rams  and  ewes.   Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANF0RD,  CAL. 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


The  Sheep-  that  bring  the  Bis  Prices 

are  the  kind  to  buy 


RAMBOUILLETS 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head 
of  the  best  ( Butterfield,  Quealy  and  Bullard 
strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes.  I  have 
about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams 
for  sale. 

J.  BIDEGARAY      FRESNO.  CAL. 


The  Worlds  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.    Over  000  breed- 
ing- cows,  representing-  choicest  blood  lines.    Great  Bulls  in  service.    Look  up  our  records 
at  the  BIG  live  stock  shows. 
THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING.  Box  876.  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  S.  Hasted,  Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Mgr. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININIINCjS  P.  P.  I.  E-,  19115 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamh.  Second  and  Third  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  ag-e.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  RAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  -County,  California. 


shipments  are   from   10  to   15  per   much  for  their  hogs  as  before  the 


cent    above    normal,    livestock  ex 
perts  declare  that  the  farmers  are 
now  receiving  more  than  twice  as 


war  and  that  the  price  of  cattle  and 
sheep  also  has  increased  enormously 
as  compared  with  pre-war  figures. 
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Livestock  Queries 

Sow  Has  Intestinal  Catarrh. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young 
sow  that  was  given  half  a  bucket  of 
ripe  tomatoes  that  had  been  in  the 
hot  sun.  The  following  day  she 
acted  as  though  she  had  been  poi- 
soned. We  gave  her  salts  and  cas- 
tor oil  and  in  a  few  days  she  seemed 
to  be  all  right.  But,  although  she 
acts  as  though  she  is  very  hungry, 
she  refuses  to  eat  anything  more 
than  a  little  green  stuff.  She  seems 
somewhat  bloated.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter and  what  can  I  do  for  Jier? — 
Mrs.  N.  W.  S.,  Fairfield. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  freely,  San  Francisen.l 

An  emetic  consisting-.of  15  grains 
of  hellibore  thoroughly  dissolved  in 
2  ounces  of  warm  water  should  have 
been  given  when  she  was  first  taken 
sick,  followed  in  four  hours  by  10 
grains  of  calomel.  Eight  hours  later 
a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  should  have  been  given. 
The  treatment  now  is  to  give  a  full 
dose  of  castor  oil  and  give  her  for 
several  days  large  quantities  of  flax- 
seed tea,  made  by  boiling  whole  flax- 
seed in  water,  and  when  cold  give 
one  cup  of  the  tea  three  times  daily. 
Give  small  quantities  of  food  often 
rather  than  to  give  a  large  amount. 
I  would  suggest  enemas  of  normal 
salt  solution — a  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
1  pint  of  luke-warm  water.  Inject 
1  gallon  per  rectum  once  daily  for 
several  days.  Watch  the  feces  for 
slime  and  worms.  Give  a  tablespoon 
of  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  and 
10  drops  of  turpentine  once  daily 
for  several  days  and  report  progress 
in  ten  days.  The  food  should  be 
fine — not  too  rich,  but  nutritious. 


Treating  Bloat  in  Sheep. " 
To  the  Editor:    Should  the  trocar 
be  used  for  bloat  in  sheep?    If  not, 
what  treatment  should  be  used? — 
J.  J.  S.,  Jenny  Lind. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

The  trocar  doesn't  work  as  satis- 
factorily for  sheep  as  for  cows  and 
should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 
If  you  keep  cows,  one  of  the'  best 
remedies  for  bloat  in  sheep  is  a  half 
pint  of  milk  right  fresh  from  the 
cow.  Have  it  just  as  warm  as  pos- 
sible—  natural  animal-  heat  —  and 
give  to  the  sheep  by  means  of  a 
drenching  bottle.  If  this  does  not 
stop  groaning  and  stretching  in  a 
short  time,  give  another  half  pint. 
Be  careful  not  to  choke  the  sheep 
when  dosing  It.  The  value  of  this 
treatment  is  that  the  warm  milk 
right  from  the  cow's  udder  seems  to 
absorb  the  gas.  A  leading  author- 
ity recommends  three'  tablespoons  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  one  teaspoon  of 
turpentine.  He  also  recommends 
tying  a  stick  in  the  sheep's  mouth, 
holding  up  the  head,  standing 
astride  the  sheep  and  gently  press- 
ing the  body  with  the  knees  so  as 
to  expel  the  gas. 


Width  for  Cow  Stalls. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  building  a 
new  dairy  barn  and  would  like  to 
know  how  much  space  should  be 
allowed  for  each  cow? — L.  E.  W.,  El 
Centro. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

The  standard  width  of  a  cow  stall 
is  3%  feet.  When  Jerseys  or  smaller 
animals  are  kept,  the  allowance  is 
sometimes  cut  down  to  about  3  feet, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this,  as 
you  may  change  breeds  or  may  want 
to  sell  your  place  and  the  new 
owner  may  want  to  keep  larger 
cows.  Even  if  you  have  a  mixed 
herd  and  the  cows  are  of  different 
sizes,  it  is  best  to  maintain  the 
standard  width  for  all. 


Horse  Probably  Has  Glanders. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  old 
horse  that  has  a  running  at  the 
nose.  If  it  is  worked,  the  nose 
sometimes  bleeds  and  at  other  times 
a  sort  of  mucus  comes.  Can  you 
prescribe  a  remedy? — Mrs.  A.  D., 
Anaheim. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  1.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

I  believe  that  the  horse  has  glan- 
ders and  you  should  verify  this  at 
once  by  having  an  examination  made 
by  the  county  veterinarian,  for 
which  no  charge  will  be  made. 
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Country  Hide 


Good  hides  make  your  cattle 
worth  more  money 


Leather  tanners  are  very  careful  about 
the  hides  they  buy. 

They  want  hides  that  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  —  hides  that  are 
without  cuts  and  scores,  and  that  are 
properly  cured. 

There  are  two  classes  of  hides  on  the 
market — "country  hides"  and  "packer 
hides." 

Country  hides  are  those  taken  off  by 
small  butchers   and   farmers.  Packer 
hides  are  those  taken  off  by  the  packers. 
*       *  * 

To  take  a  hide  off  correctly  is  not  easy. 
Unless  great  skill  is  used  the  hide  will 
be  marred  by  cuts  and  scores. 

The  packers  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  hides.  They  have,  trained  experts 
who  do  nothing  else  but  take  them  off. 
Hence,  packer  hides  have  few  cuts 
and  scores,  and  are  uniformly  and 
properly  cured. 

Swift  &  Company  sorts  its  cured  hides 
into  grades  or  classes,  according  to  qual- 
ity and  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted. 

Some  country  hides  are  good;  others 
are  very  poor. 

They  usually  have  cuts  and  scores  and 
are  not  cured  so  well.  Some  have  also 
begun  to  deteriorate  because  of  being 
held  too  long.    Besides,  they  cannot  be 


graded  so  uniformly.  In  the  same  batch 
there  are  both  good  and  poor  hides. 

Because  of  this  superiority  of  packer 
hides,  tanners  pay  from  two  to  five  cents 
a  pound  more  for  them.  If  country 
hides  were  as  good,  tanners  would  gladly 
pay  an  equal  price. 

This  increased  value  of  packer  hides 
means  that  you  get  for  your  cattle  from 
$1  to  $3  or  more  per  head,  additional. 

Swift  &  Company  does  not  deal  in  coun- 
try hides  at  all,  and  has  no  interest  in 
their  purchase  or  sale.  It  is  the  hide 
dealers  and  tanners  who  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  quality,  and  pay  accordingly. 

Swift  &  Company  uses  skill  in  taking 
off  hides,  not  because  it  wants  to  see 
country  hides  bring  lower  prices — but 
because  it  is  part  of  its  policy  to  produce 
articles  of  the  highest  quality. 


This  is  only  one.  way  the  packer  has 
increased  the  value  of  your  cattle.  Many 
other  by-products  have  been  improved 
in  a  similar  way. 

Swift  &  Company  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  ways  to  improve  the 
value  of  its  products,  and  hence  to  make 
your  cattle  worth  more  money  to  you. 

When  Swift  &  Company  says  that  its 
profit  on  beef  averages  l/i  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  this  includes  the  profit  from  the 
sale  of  hides. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Percherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons, Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black;  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County.  California 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ARSORBINE 

TPAOE  MARK  REG. 'J.S.PAT.  OFF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.  SO  a  bottle  delivered.  Book6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  for  mankind,  the  antlieptic 
Unimcnt  for  Bolli,  Bruiiei,  Sorei.  Swelling..  VaricoieVein*. 
Allan  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  S1.2S  a  bottle  at  druf  - 
fiiu  or  delivered.    Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 

W.  F.Y0UN0,  P.  D.  F.,  86  TanpltSt.. Springfield,  Mase. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting1  them?  Calf  profits  muan 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


1800 


i  the 


i  half  ■ 


vu..nff'- promotes  early  rnatur 
it.    Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  fer  New  Data  g&  ZX^^TTi'lUZ 

COULSON  CO.    -    -    ■    Petaluma,  Cel. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Pacific    Br.  nil    Prcu    by   ft  (Man  Swar»Kood.  Pomooa.l 


SPRAYING  VERSUS  PAINTING  FOR 
MITES. 

Painting  the  woodwork  with  a 
Rood  insecticide  will  always  be  ef- 
fective In  getting  rid  of  mites,  when 
the  mites  are  confined  to  low  build- 
ings. When  the  buildings  are  high 
and  the  mites  are  lodged  in  every 
nook  and  cranny,  also  In  the  ground, 
painting  with  a  brush  would  be  an 
impossibility. 

One  of  our  readers  writes  his  ex- 
perience with  a  full  cargo  of  mites 
in  Philo  coops,  saying:  "I  painted 
inside  and  out  with  crude  carbolic 
and  distillate."  This  is  a  number 
one  article  to  either  spray  or  paint 
with,  but  to  spray  with  this,  on  a 
large  scale,  would  be  a  very  costly 
affair,  with  the  price  of  crude  car- 
bolic up  as  high  as  it  is.  Years  ago 
I  used  the  pure  carbolic  crystals  and 
water,  which  is  the  cleanest,  surest 
and  nicest  of  all  sprays,  but  I  had 
only  one  poultry  house  to  spray, 
and  a  pint  bottle  of  crystals  could  be 
bought  at  that  time  for  60  cents. 
When  it  happened  that  I  had  fifteen 
or  twenty  houses  to  spray,  it  was 
;in  entirely  different  matter,  even 
with  crystals  at  60  cents  a  pint. 

ICKJII  RIVER  WATER  BRINGS  HITBS. 

This  is  why  I  am  writing  on  this 
subject.  Our  reader,  whose  letter 
has  been  mislaid,  appears  to  think 
that  hiH  recipe  would  be  a  more 
practical  one  than  the  kerosene 
emulsion  which  I  told  an  inquirer 
to  use  who  stated  that  the  rriites 
had  simply  taken  possession  of  the 
ranch.  Economy  must  be  practised 
in  these  matters  or  the  cure  will  be 
as  costly  as  the  disease.  I  have  seen 
mites  take  possession  of  a  place  after 
high  water  in  the  Russian  river.  I 
had  set  about  a  dozen  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  in  a  house  on  a  creek 
bank.  The  house  had  been  white- 
washed with  fresh  lime  and  a  bottle 
of  carbolic  crystals  added  for  effect. 
The  hens  were  old  sitters.  So.  with 
nice  cleaa  nests  in  a  clean  house, 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  feed  to 
their  hand  and  a  partition  between 
each  hen  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes 
or  squabbles,  I  did  not  worry  when 
a  high  water  came  up  one  day  .and 
kept  me  from  going  to  my  hens. 
When  the  water  went  down  I  boated 
across  the  creek  and  to  my  surprise 
every  hen  was  off  thp  nest  and  the 
eggs  cold.  Unless  my  boy  had  sug- 
gested mites.  I  should  have  blamed 
the  hens  without  once  dreaming  of 
the  cause.  At  first  I  scoffed  at  the 
idea,  but,  sitting  down  on  'the  steps 
outside  the  house,  I  saw  the  ground 
all  alive  as  the  sun  came  out.  They 
had  been,  washed  down  with  the 
high  water  and  lodged  in  and  around 
that  house. 

nOW  TORY  WKKK  IHSLOIKiKp. 

1  could  not.  very  well  paint  all 
I  hat  side  of  the  creek  and  I  needed 
that  isolated  house  for  my  sitting 
room,  so  T  made  a  pot  of  good  coal 
oil  emulBlon.  put  a  pint  bottle  of 
crystals  in  it  and  went  to  work.  In 
a  week  I  had  them  all  wiped  up  and 
my  nests  made  again  for  the  next 
batch  of  hens.  But,  as  I  say,  car- 
bolic in  any  form  is  almost  out  of 
reach,  so  we  have  to  substitute.  Con- 
centrated lye  is  cheap  and  effective, 
but  hard  on  the  spray  pump  and  the 
user,  for  if  just  a  little  gets  in  the 
eye  it  is  very  painful.  Coal  oil  emul- 
sion Is  a  very  old  and  reliable  as 
well  as  cheap  insecticide.  Good/live 
lime  is  hard  to  beat,  but  it  leaves  a 
scale  for  the  mites  that  escape  the 
first  spray  to  hide  under,  and  as  the 
lime   get.8  dryer  and    harder  more 


mites  hide  behind  it  than  stay  on 
the  perches  or  walls.  For  a  clean 
white  spray  for  woodwork  in  the 
interior  of  poultry  houses  or  barns, 
I  like  Carbola  best  of  all.  It  does 
not  leave  any  scale,  like  lime,  it 
works  fine  in  a  spray,  does  not  clog 
and  is  very  effective. 


BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

(Continued.) 

TUB  ASIATICS. 

This  group  consists  of  Brahmas, 
dark  and  light;  Cochins  of  all  colors, 
buff,  partridge,  black  and  white. 
The  dark  Brahma  is  a  beautifully 
penciled  bird  and  is  not  very  much 
in  evidence  on  this  Coast,  though  the 
light  Brahma  is  making  many  favor- 
ites in  the  south.  The  Langshans,' 
both  black  and  white,  belong  to  this 
group.  The  peculiar  or  characteris- 
tic features  of  this  group  of  fowls  is 
that  all.  without  exception,  have 
feathered  legs.  The  feathers  should 
extend  to  the  second  toe  and  the 
more  feathers  the  better.  They,  too, 
like  the  American  breeds,  all  have 
red  ear-lobes  and  all  lay  a  large 
brown  egg. 

Weight  of  standard  bred  birds  for 
light  Brahma:  Cock,  12  pounds; 
cockerel,  10  pounds;  hen,  9% 
pounds;  pullet.  8  pounds. 

Dark  Brahma:  Cock.  11  pounds; 
cockerel.  0  pounds;  hen.  8% 
pounds;  pullet,  8  pounds. 

Cochins:  Cock,  11  pounds;  cock- 
erel. 9  pounds;  hen,  9%  pounds; 
pullet,  7  pounds. 

Langshans:  Cock,  9%  pounds; 
cockerel,  8  pounds;  hen.  7%  pounds; 
pullet.  7  pounds. 

As  these  breeds  are  very  heavily 
feathered  and  the  feathers  are  loose 
and  fluffy,  the  birds  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  much  larger  and 
heavier  than  they  are.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  light  Brahma  does  not 
attain  the  natural  weight  on  this 
Coast,  no  matter  how  well  she  is  fed 
and  cared  for.  until  two  years  of 
age.  This  must  be  a  climatic  cause, 
for  I  have  raised  these  birds  first  in 
England  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  again 
in  Dakota  thirty  years  ago.  and  here 
in  Southern  California,  but  they  do 
not  reach  (he  weight  here  that  they 
do  in  Dakota,  with  her  short  sea- 
sons, so  there  is  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  lack  of  weight  than 
climatic  causes.  The  birds  are 
healthy,  eat  well  and  lay  well,  but 
they  don't  make  the  weight. 


LAMPS  TO  MAKE  HENS  PAY. 

Gasoline  mantle  lamps  are  be- 
lieved by  C.  E.  Andressen  of  Yuba 
county  to  be  responsible  for  a 
marked  increase  in  daily  egg  yield 
pullets,  after  one  of  the  lights  was 
installed  last  November.  Two  others 
were  installed  two  weeks  later.  He 
used  kerosene  lanterns  the  winter 
previous;  but  they  did  not  give 
enough  light.  About  Christmas  Mr. 
Andressen  was  getting  170  eggs  per 
day  from  175  old  hens  and  300  pul- 
lets, while  neighbors  with  flocks 
from  the  same  stock  were  getting  a 
much  lower  percentage. 

Lamps  were  lighted  and  hung  up 
at  4:30  a.  m.  in  the  scratching 
shed,  which  was  open  to  the  roost- 
ing section  and  is  well  littered  with 
straw.  Sprouted  barley  was  thrown 
into  the  litter  at  once  and  the 
chickens  would  come  off  the  roosts; 
In  the  evening,  before  roosting 
time,  the  lamps'  were  lighted  again 
and  left  there  until  7:30  p.  m., 
when  most  of  the  chickens  had  quit 
scratching.    The  evening  lamp-light 


Poultry- Keepers'  Chance  to  Make  Money 

Well-selected  hens  or  pullets  that  are  given  the  right  attention  in 
care  and  feeding,  together  with  good  winter  quarters,  stand  a  good 
chance  of  making  a  real  record  in  profits  this  winter.  Feeds  are  grad- 
ually going  down  in  price,  and  eggs  are  up.  At  least  three  square  feet 
of  floor  space  should  be  allowed  each  hen  and  the  poultry  house  should 
be  kept  dry  and  well  ventilated.  Only  clean  grains  should  be  fed  and 
they  should  be  mixed  to  afford  a  variety.  The  mash  which  is  made  up 
of  ground  grains,  including  equal  parts  of  same,  also  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, should  contain  20  to  25  per  cent  beef  scraps. 


feed,  given  at  6  p.  m.,  was  about 

10  quarts  of  shelled  Indian  corn, 
which  is  large  enough  for  t^hem  to 
see.  A  quart  of  gasoline  runs  about 
15  hours,  making  lights  cost  about 
$1  per  month.  Mr.  Andressen  thinks 
it  pays  well. 

SPROl'TKR^  R.VRI.RY    EQUALS  WHEAT. 

The  feed  system  is  quite  elab- 
orate and  carefully  handled.  It  in- 
cludes about  65  pounds  of  grain  per 
day,  besides  a  composite  dry  mash, 
which  is  kept  before  the  pullets,  in 
self-feeders.  Greens  are  scarce  here 
in  fall  and  early  winter,  and  there 
is  little  advantage  in  free  range  for 
the  hens,  so  they  are  kept  in  the 
house  except  for  an  hour's  run  every 
evening,  when  they  find  a  little 
filaree.  Alfalfa  was.  planted  for 
1918  greens  In  a  pitch  100  feet 
square;  but  previously  sprouted 
ttarley  supplied  the  need.  Barley 
was  the  principal  grain  used,  and 
it  was  all  sprouted.  There  was 
no  slackening  in  egg  production 
when  the  change  was  made  from 
wheat  to  sprouted  barley.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  is  not  1  considered  a 
good  growing  feed,  though  it  equals 
wheat  for  layers. 

BPROfTIN<;    thi;  ISAHI.KV 

A  sack  of  barley  made  two  days' 
feed  with  some  left  over.  It  was 
dumped  into  a  barrel  loose  and 
soaked  24  hours  or  more.  Thence  It 
was  put  into  four  wash  tubs  with 
holes  punched  in  their  bottoms  for 
drainage.  Each  tub  of  grain  was 
covered  with  a  sack  and  they  were 
all  stacked  up.  Twice  per  day  a 
bucket  of  water  was  thrown  into 
the  top  tub.  It  dripped  down 
through  all  the  rest,  so  the  grain 
did  not  get  too  warm  to  sprout. 
Two  days  of  this  sprouted  the  bar- 
ley nicely.  Besides  the  morning 
feed,  some  of  this  was  given  to  the 
pullets  with  oats  at  10  a.  m.;  and 
the  rest  of  the  day's  barley  feed  was 
given  to  hens  and  pullets  at  4  p.  m. 

OTHER  KEEPS.  ' 

Old  horses  were  occasionally 
bought  for  their  bides  and  the  meat 
was  boiled  in  a  big  kettle  outdoors 
and  fed  to  the  chickens  two  or  three 
times  per  week.  Shell  is  kept  be- 
fore them  all  the  time. 

The  mash  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing, by  weight:  16  pounds  bran,  8 
alfalfa.  12  middlings.  .6  cottonseed 
meal.  6  meat  scrap,  2%  bone.  2% 
coarse  beach  sand,  1  charcoal,  and 
%  salt.  This  made  about  2.5  parts 
digestible  carbohydrates  to  one  part 
protein.  More  weight  of  grain  was 
used  per  day  than  mash.  If  they 
were  eaten  equally,  the  ratio  be- 
tween carbohydrates  and  protein 
would  be  about  4.5  to  1,  as  figured 
by  George  H.  Croley.  With  more 
grain  than  mash,  the  fowls  get  a 
little  wider  ration. 

FRESH  WATER. 

Fresh  water  was  provided  and 
kept  clean  by  letting  it  drip  from 
a  barrel  into  a  trough  alongside  the 
house,  where  chickens  must  reaclj 
through  woven  wire  to  get  it. 

POES  THE  WORK  HIMSELF. 

All  the  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Andressen  and  his  wife,  besides  rais- 
ing 10  aere9  of  wheat,  37  of  oats, 
100  of  barley,  and  caring  for  500 
young  olive  trees. 


LEG  WEAKNESS. 

To  the  Editor:  My  Barred  Rocks 
have  developed  leg  weakness  and 
seem  to  mope  around  all  day.  Later 
on  they  twist  their  heads  back,  hold 
the  bill  vertically,  and  seem  to  have 
trouble  in  breathing.  They  are  fed 
corn  and  have  unlimited  range  on 
green  grass.  What  is  the  trouble 
and  the  remedy? — W.  B.  C,  Live 
Oak. 


Leg  weakness  in  grown  fowl  is 
usually  the  result  of  feeding  a 
starchy  diet,  but  when  offset  with 
a  grass  run  this  'should  not  injure 
your  flock.  Turning  the  head  back 
indicates  poison.  If  you  could,  con- 
fine the  hens  a  few  days  while  look- 
ing up  the  trouble,  which  is  likely 
to  be  some  moldy  grain  in  the  field. 
Give  the  hens  half  a  teaspoanful  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  a  qnart 
of  water  and  let  them  have  no  other 
water  to  drink  for  a  few  days.  For 
those  with  legs  too  weak  to  stand 
give  them  five  to  ten  drops  in  a  lit- 
tle water  with  a  medicine  dropper 
or  teaspoon  and  rub  the  legs  with 
tincfure  of  arnica. 


ASPERGILLOSIS,    NOT  LIMBER- 
NECK. 


To  the  Editor:  T  lost  in  two  or 
three  days  about  26  hens.  My  vet- 
erinary told  me  that  it  was  Hmber- 
neck.  At  the  same  time  one  pig 
took  sick  and  he  said  it  was  the 
same  trouble.  But  the  pig  eats  all 
right.  The  veterinary  told  me  the 
cause  was  the  feeding  of  com  that 
was  slightly  frozen  and  moldy. — M. 
S..  San  Francisco. 

This  is  a  case  of  aspergillosis,  not 
limberneck.  The  veterinary  was 
right  about,  cooking  the,  corn.  How- 
ever, cooking  would  be' sure  to  kill 
It.  Soaking  in  a  strong  solution  of 
bluestone  would  do  it,  too,  bat  you 
would  have  to  spread  it  out  to  dry 
or  the  bluestone  would  be  too  strong 
for  the  chickens.  After  drying  it 
would  not  hurt  them. 


Given  the  same  care  and  feed, 
purebred  fowls  make  a  greater  profit 
than  mongrels.  1 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stdve  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convanlenct 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Well? 
An  Extraordinary  Offer: 

axd  roaedj  every- 
where for  chicken  troubles,  tOup.  cold*,  cholera,  «weJlod  bead, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  dox.  caukrr,  not  duinjt  weB.  non- 
leying,  etc.  Now  t>ar  proposition:  If  no  denb-r  there  haasi* 
llntf  Germozone  and)  you  will  ajtree  to  use  it  and  pu  If  eat- 
Ufled.  we  will  send  you  a  7>  package  without  a  com  In  ad- 
vance. No  pay  If  not  Mtwied.  Can  we  do  more?  And  we 
will  *end  free  5  poultry  booklet*.  '  Write  today. 
Local  dealers  headline  Gr rmotooe  will  do  tV  tame, 

GEO.  H.  LEGCO.,  Dept.  42H  OMAHA.  NEB. 


77yCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

J \     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
."CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


MjlllUtUlwW 


Second 
Thousand 
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Agricultural  Notes 


Seedbeds  for  about  1000  acres  of 
cannery  tomatoes  *  around  Keyea, 
Stanislaus  county,  are  now  being 
prepared. 

Ten  thousand  sacks  of  Yolo  county 
rice  were  recently  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  to  be  trans-shipped  to 
Porto  Rico. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  reported, 
December  21,  that  they  had  sold 
14,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  for 
seeding  purposes. 

Several  Russian  families  have 
come  to  Sutter  county  to  raise  sugar 
beets  near  Meridian  for  the  Alameda 
Beet  Sugar  Co. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  northern- 
most college  of  agriculture  in  the 
world  ia  the  one  whose  building  is 
just  being  completed  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Field  corn  grown  for  seed  in  Cali- 
fornia turned  out  very  good  and 
netted  the  growers  about  $2  per 
bushel,  according  to  a  well-known 
seedsman. 

Rice  recently  threshed  has  been 
so  moist,  due  to  the  weather,  that  it 
could  not  be  graded  in  the  fields, 
but  is  being  graded  on  arrival  at 
the  mills. 

A  Sudan  grass  seed  sprouted  and 
stooled  into  about  100  stems  which 
grew  about  eight  feet  tall  and  were 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  last  Sep- 
tember5. 

Some  rice  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley is  showing  18  to  20  per  cent 
moisture,  whereas  .  it  cannot  be 
milled  until  it  is  dried  to  about  12 
per  cent  or  less. 

The  Lodi  ■  cannery,  which  has  re- 
cently closed  a  season's  run  on  toma- 
toes and  pumpkins,  plans  at  once 
to  install  equipment  for  handling 
spinach  and  fruit. 

A  thousand  acres  can  be  plowed 
in  the  peat  land  of  the  San  Joaquin 
'delta  and  the  plowshares  would  still 
be  sharp,  according  to  J.  D.  Happy 
of  the  Brack  Tract. 

Military  camps  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia expect 'to  use  nearly  l!000.- 
000  pounds  of  potatoes  in  January. 
About  55,000  pounds  of  onions  also 
have  been  bought  for  January. 

Packers  are  now  permitted  to  sell 
to  other  markets  the  45  per  cent  of 
canned  tomatoes  which  were  re- 
served for  Government  use;  or. they 
may  deliver  to  the  Government  if 
they  prefer. 

Vetch  planted  with  grain  does  not 
bloom  soon  enough  to  seed  before 
harvest.  Therefore,  it  leaves  more 
nitrogen  in  the  soil;  for  if  seed  were 
formed  much  of  the  nitrogen  would 
be  taken  out  for  them. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  .  Tulare 
county  has  already  sold  24,000  sacks 
of  wheat  for  seed  as  against  4000 
last  year.  ,  Many  growers  who  used 
their  own  seed  last  year  are  buying 
this  season.  The  acreage  is  greatly 
increased. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Adams  of  th^e  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  investigations  chiefly  of 
farm  labor  during  a  year  Or  more 
past,  has  been  called  to  Washington 
to  become  acting  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Farm  Management  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Delta  potatoes  may  he  safely  left 
in  well-drained  ground  until  May  if 
they  have  been  well  ripened  by  frost 
according  to  a  well-known  San  Fran- 
cisco potato  dealer.  But  many  po- 
tatoes injured  by  rain  would  rot  in 
the  'ground.  A  Sacramento  dealer 
says  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  island  po 
tatoes  in  the  ground  after  New 
Year's. 


IMPORTANT  TO  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 

MEN. 


An  important  conference  took  place 
at  Hilgard  Hall,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  December  30,  comprising 
the  committee  of. growers  on  decid- 
uous fruit  experiments  and  the  agri 
rultura.1  committee  from  the  State 
I'niversity  board  of  regents. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  needs  of 
the  growers  was  entered  into  and  a 
list  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  the 


growers  outlined  and  agreed  upon 
for  all  varieties,  including  grapes. 
Following  is  the  list:  (1)  Orchard 
surveys,  (2)  modification  of  struc- 
ture, (3)  irrigation  of  old  orchards, 
(4)  water  requirements  and  reaction 
of  deciduous  fruits,  (5)  control  of 
orchard  diseases,  .(6)  control  of  pear 
blight,  (7)  control  of  injurious  or- 
chard insects,  t8)  investigation  and 
application  of  insecticides  and  fun- 
gicides. (9)  land  equipment  and 
management,  (10)  a  test  of  root 
stocks,  (11)  pruning  investigation 
and  demonstration,  (12)  dried  fruit 
investigation,  (13)  fruit  storage  in- 
vestigation, ( 14  >  frost  protection. 
(15)  utilization  of  wine  grapes  and 
culls.  (16)  diseases  of  the  vine,  (17) 
demonstration  of  viticultural  meth- 
ods. 

THE    COLD    SNAP   AND  CITRUS 
FRUIT. 


The  temperatures  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  adjacent  citrus  growing  sec- 
tions these  frosty  nights  have  ranged 
from  24  to  34  degrees,  according  to 
locations  and  conditions.  Up  to  Jan- 
uary 1  growers  said  that  the  loss, 
except  of  young  lemons,  was  nom- 
inal. Heavy  protective  smudging 
has  been  the  order  of  the  night. 


A  CORRECTION. 


In  the  statistical  exhibit  published 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Decem- 
ber 28.  .  page  709,  setting  forth  the 
value  of  the  per  capita  production  of 
the  farm  population,  an  inadvertence 
occurs  in  the  figures  of  production 
and  value  of  oranges  for  1917-18. 
These  figures  should  read:  Produc- 
tion, 7,958,248  boxes;  value  (on  an 
estimated  average  of  $3  per  box). 
$23,874,744.  The  1916-17  production 
of  oranges  is  estimated  at  46.447,  or 
about  18,393.012  boxes. 


Purebred  poultry  means  uniform- 
ity of  products.  Uniformity  of  prod- 
ucts means  increased  profits,  if 
products  are  properly  marketed. 


Poultry  Breeders '  Directory 


Rate  in  this  direetpry  .'(c.  per  word  each  issue 


GIANT  BRONZtf  TURKEYS — Gold  Nnir-et 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning: 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following:  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair, 
1010;  Texas  State  Fair,  1017:  California  State 
Fair.  1917-1018:  Los  Angles  Show.  1017- 
1018;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  1018.  An  unequaled  record. 
Large  turkeys  e#h  be  raised  at  practically  the 
samo  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
.1.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third  St..  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY . 

The  utility  breeds  that  pay  the  best — our 
White.  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas. 
Our  breeding  stock  is  good,  selected  for  laying 
qualities:  chicks  hatched  right  and  priced 
right.  If  interested  in  poultry  for  profit, 
write  for  circular,  it's  free  and  should  in- 
terest you.  The  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17. 
Campbell.  Cal.   

HALF  BOOKED~on  chicks  to  April,  last 
year's  prices.  Our  200-200-egg  Brown,  Buff, 
White  Leghorns:  Barred.  White  Rocks:  Reds: 
Anconas;  Minorcas:  Wyandottes:  Orpingtons; 
Ducks,  clearing  customers  $5  each  yearly. 
Many  repeat  orders.  40.000  capacity.  Hatch- 
eries full  now.  Valuable  1019  circular  ready. 
Few  pullets,  cockerels,  hens.  J.  Beeson.  Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks,  Red*.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald,  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.   


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHIX  or  eggs  from 
our  Hoganized  standard  and  utility  breeding 
combined.  Prices  no  higher  than  ordinary 
stock.  Buff  Orpington  eggs  or  chix  from 
prize  winners.  Munier  Poultry  Yards  and 
Hatchery.  Cupertino.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George.  Route  3.  Box 
'19.  Petaluma. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.  


CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE.  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 

PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 


Write  for  our  Illustrated  Circular 
"SHIP   E(,<;s   WITHOUT  BRKAKIM." 
Tells  how  to  get  more  for  your  selected  eggs. 
Diamond   Box   Mfg.    Co.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Our 
200-cgg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  quali- 
ties and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  B6x  B.  1.30  Willard  St..  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 

My  specialty.  Bred  for  eggs.  size,  color. 
Hens  on  free  range  means  strong  chix.  17e. 
each;  16c.  in  1000  lots.  Denton  Poultry 
Yards,  Box  360,  Campbell,  Cal.  

EASTERN  BRED  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur- 
keys. Being  sure  my  birds  will  give  the  usual 
satisfaction.  I  guarantee  them  to  be  as  I 
represent.  If  not  return  at  once  C.  O.  D.  R. 
M.  Dodge.  Stafford  Farm,  R.  D.  3.  Box  129. 
Bakersfleld.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — Ready  in  January.  Order 
early  and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale;  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted.     Eggs  in  season.     Albert    M  Hart, 

.Clements.  Oaf.  ^  -  

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH.- 
A  few  more  fine  Andalusian  and  Minorca 
cockerels  at  S3  each,  or  two  for  55.    Eggs  for 
hatching  at  $2  for  15.    Geo.  I.  Wright,  Moke- 
lumne  HU1.  Cal.  • 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  ''eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W. 
C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  Cal.   

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  show  and  breeding 
toms.  Big,  heavy-boned,  good  color.  Eastern 
blood.  510  and  815.  H.  G.  Stevenson.  Jr.. 
Winters,  Cat.  

\\  HITkF  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  $15  per  100.  We 
ETiiara.ntee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
408  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  January 
chicks.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatcheiy.  Schellville. 
Cal. 


MAMMOTH   BRONZE   TURKEY   TOMS  and 

bens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  B.  MINORCAS — Cockerels  for 
sale.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Moore.  Exeter.  Cal.    Box  446.  


FOR  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEYS— The  hest  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal.  ^^^^  '  


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  HOI  R- 
BON  RED  Tl"  RKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2,  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — A  full  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Write  for  special  prices.  Green  Valley  Nur- 
sery. Sebastopol.  CalJ  


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Purebred,  vigorous 
breeding  cockerels  and  hens  for  sale.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B.  S_an  Jose,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain 
Eggs  in  season.     M.  M.  Keiman    Phinada.  Cal. 

DON'T  FAIL  to  order  now  if  you  want  early 
chicks  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Ceres.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — One  Mandy  Lee  incubator, 
large  size.  $25.    E.  V.  Kliek.  Alpaugh.  Cal. 


California 


Hog  Book 


4 '  The  Hog  Dictionary ' ' 

Following  is  a  letter  received 
from  W.  F.  Sandercock,  carrying 
a.  fine  endorsement  of  the  "Cali- 
fornia Hog  Book."  Perhaps  this 
book  would  be  of  equal  value  to 
you. 

December  13.  1818. 
Pacific  Rural  Press:  . 

Gentlemen:  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
California  Hog  Book,  written  by  Mr.  W. 
S>.  Guilford.  I  think  it  is  the  most  thor- 
ough book  1  have  ever  read  and  we  are 
using  it  on  the  Natomario  Rancho  as  a 
"Hog  Dictionary." 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO 


The  California  Hog  Book  con- 
tains 250  pages,  is  fully  illus- 
trated, bound  in  cloth,  price  $2 
postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Publishers 
525  Market  St.       San  Francisco 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

'  One  of  our  subscribers  was  completely  disgusted  with  poultry  rais- 
ing Every  morning  fortv  of  his  hens  would  brag  about  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  but  at  night  he  would  And  that  only  about  eight  had 
laid.    The  rest  had  simply  lied. 

So  he  bought  a  copy  of  our  poultry  book  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
his  hens  had  quit  lying  and  gone  to  laying.    Tbey  were  shelling  out  , 
enough  extra  eggs  to  pay  for  the  book  in  less  than  two  days. 

California  Poultry  Practice  Tells  Mow 


This  great  book  will  do  as  much 
for  you.  It  was  written  by  a  Cali- 
fornian  for  Californians.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  after 
years  of  successful  experience,  has 
succeeded  in  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable.  She  knows  what  to  tell 
and  how  to  tell  it.  She  deals  out 
hard-headed  poultry  sense  and  still 
has  every  paragraph  full  of  snap 
and  sparkle. 


The  book  deals  with  actual  con- 
ditions— not  theories— and  covers 
every  phase  of  the  industry.  It 
gives  advice  about* location,  build- 
ings, equipment,  choice  of  breeds, 
best  way  to  begin,  how  to  select 
stock,  etc.  There  are  valuable  in- 
structions for  incubating,  brooding, 
culling,  feeding,  breeding  for  heavy 
laying,  showing,  treating  diseases, 
marketing  products,  etc.  You  will 
find  everything  necessary  to  insure 
your  success. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start 

Never  was  there  a  better  time  to  .take  up 

poultry  raising  in  earnest.     The  nation's 

supply  of  meat  animals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
people  must  turn  to  poultry  raisers  for 
nitrogenous  foods.  Eggs  will  be  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  table  fowls  the  cheap- 
est meat. 

A  golden  market  awaits  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts here  on  the  coast,  where  we  don't  even 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
As  a  government  expert  puts  it:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  offers  a  wider  and  more  inviting 
field  for  future  development  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States." 


Costs  Only  a  Dollar 

Rut  play  safe.   Start  right  by  getting 
this    book    and     following  the 
methods    which    have  already 
proved  successful.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  dollar;  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  ten. 


Send  Coupon  Today 
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THE  NEED. 

The  touch  of  human  hands 
That  is  the  boon  we  ask; 
For  groping,  day  by  day. 
Along  the  stony  way, 
We  seed  the  comrade  heart 
That  understands. 

And  the  warmth,  the  living  warmth, 
Of  human  hands. 

The  touch  of  human  hands; 
Not  vain,  unthinking  words. 
Nor  that  cold  charity 
Which  shuns  our  misery; 
We  seek  a  loyal  friend 
Who  understands. 

And  the  warmth,  the  pulsing  warmth, 
Of  human  hands. 

The  touch  of  human  hands — 
Such  care  as  was  in  Him 
Who  walked  in  Galilee 
Beside  the  silver  sea; 
We  need  a  patient  guide 
Who  understands. 

And  the  warmth,  the  loving  warmth, 
Of  human  hands. 

— Thomas  Curtis  Clerk. 

TEN  MINUTES. 

Aunt  Emma  and  her  daughter 
Mary,  aiiout  eighteen,  are  sitting  on 
the  long  front  veranda  of  a  large, 
old-fashioned  Southern  house.  Vines 
clamber  over  the  ends  of  the  ver- 
anda and  shrubs  and  flowers  hug 
its  basement.  Long,  broad  steps 
lead  down  to  the  graveled  walk 
which  stretches  away  under  the 
shade  of  a  double  row  of  carefully 
trimmed  cedar  trees  to  a  white 
picket  gate.  Mary  embroiders  pink 
roses  on  a  green  cloth.  Scattered 
bits  of  rose-colored  thread  cling  in 
pretty  contrast  to  her  white  dress. 
It  is  early  spring  and  long  trans- 
verse shadows  throw  themselves 
across  the  lawn  to  the  east;  the 
afternoon  is 'waning.  Aunt  Emma, 
of  the  real  mother  type  and  per- 
haps sixty,  wearing  a  becoming 
mocha-colored  silk  gown,  has  closed 
her  book.  Her  kindly  face  wears  a 
thoughtful  but  rather  dubious  ex- 
pression as  she  turns  to  her  vouth- 
ful  daughter.  Evidently  she  and 
Mary  have  been  conversing. 

Aunt  Emma  resumes  as  if  in  re- 
iteration and  to  emphasize  some  con- 
viction. Mary's  attitude  is  that  of 
one  who  disagrees. 

Aunt  Emma:  No.  mark  me.  Mary 
dear,  Cad  will  sever  marry.  When 
a  woman  is  thirty  and  rejects,  ac- 
tually rejects,  such  men  as  Robert 
Bonner  and  Frank  Graces,  and  won't 
ever  be  civil  to  him  when  she 
thinks  a  man  is  going  to  propose, 
you  may  be  very  sure,  dearier,  that 
she  is  absolutely  estranged-  from  all 
the  natural  instincts  of  womanhood. 
I  cannot  understand  Cad — such  eyes 

and  such  a  voice,  both  full  of  love  

but  evidently  unawakened.  She  was 
made  to  be  adored — and  yet  she 


Mary  (biting  a  rosy  thread):  But, 
mother  (persuasively),  you  know 
Caddie  is  very  ambitious.  She  has 
talent  undoubtedly,  and  she  says  if 
she  should  marry,  no  matter  how 
worthy  or  fine  the  man,  it  would 
take  from  her  individuality,  and.  of 
course,  disarrange  all  her  plans  for 
a  career.  She  has  always  intended 
to  be  different  from  ordinary  women. 

Aunt  Emma  (quickly):  Pshaw! 
A  career!  What  does  a  career  amount 
to  after  all,  dear?  Nothing  can  fill 
the  life  of  a  woman  like  home  and 
children  (with  an  air  of  absolute 
knowledge).  She  is  first  an  emo- 
tional being,  intended  to  love  and 
to  be  loved,  and  to  respond  to  nat- 
ural law  just  as  any  other  creature. 
Why  should  her  powers  for  normal 
happiness  as  wife  and  mother  lie 
dormant  simply  because  she  has  a 
talent,  say — for  talking? 

Mary  (viewing  her  stitches  with 
a  pleading  look):  Yet,  motherest, 
Caddie  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  animal.  She  has  a  beautiful 
mind.  Shouldn't  it  be  developed? 
Her  mentality  far  surpasses  that  of 
any  of  the  men  who  hover  about  her. 
except — perhaps — Carter's  (rips  out 
some  of  the  stitches— frowns).  But 


Carter,  of  course,  wouldn't  be  con- 
sidered, as  he  is  Caddie's  cousin 
(blows  away  the  broken  threads — 
smiles).  He  and  Cousin  Caddie  are 
always  playing  pranks  on  her  sweet- 
hearts, too,  and  he  always  seems 
happy  when  she  has  discarded  a  new 
one. 

Aunt  Emma:  O,  Carter  is  sly.  He 
wants  Cad  himself.  They  are  both 
brilliant  minds,  but  Cad's  career 
(sarcastically)  wouldn't  permit  her 
to  be  a  mother  to  Carter's  two  boys 
(with  increased  sarcasm).  Her  indi- 
viduality would  undoubtedly  be  lost 
in  the  undertaking,  as  two  worse 
little  scamps  never  existed.  Poor 
children  (reflectively).  But,  then. 
Cad  evidently  intends  to  remain  sin- 
gle, and  as  to  her  being  more  than 
a  mere  animal.  P  say  again  that  the 
career  of  motherhood,  however  hum- 
ble the  environment,  deserves  more 
of  the  myrtle  than  that  of  the 
woman  who  leaves  behind  her  the 
exquisite  joy  of  human  companion- 
ship and  climbs  to  some  superficial 
height,  where  looking  down  makes 
her  lonely  instead  of  happy.  (The 
dusk  of  evening  has  come.)  But, 
there  is  Caddie  now.  Who  is  that 
with  her,  can  you  see,  dearie?- 

Mary:  It  is  Carter,  mother. 
Caddie  went  over  to  the  library  to 
look  up  some  data  for  a  biological 
essay  she  is  preparing  and  no  doubt 
stopped  in  Carter's  office  afterwards. 
(Musingly.)  It  does  seem  that  Car- 
ter is  attracting  Caddie  even  with- 
out her  knowing  it.  They  do  look 
well  together,  too.    I  wonder  

Carter  and  Cad  approach — Carter 
medium  height,  hair  turning  gray, 
eyes  gray,  with  heavy  black  brows 
and  lashes,  decidedly  handsome  and 
forty:  Cad  tall„  dark,  intellectual, 
thirty,  but  looking  younger;  both 
faces  glowing — Cad  defiant.  Carter 
suave.  They  reach  the  veranda. 
Cad  stoops  to  pick  violets  by  the 
steps. 

Carter  (shaking  hands  with  Mary 
and  Aunt  Emma):  Hello,  Mary 
mine.  How  do  you  do.  Aunt  Emma? 
I  found  Caddie  in  the  library  and 
thought  I  had  better  bring  her 
home.  She  was  turning  her  back 
on  that  delightful  Albert  Hosmer  to 
investigate  a  musty  old  book  on  biol- 
ogy. What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Hosmer^  is  not  a  day  over  forty,  and 
handsome  and  rich. 

Cad  walks  quickly  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  house. 

Aunt  Emma:  O.  we  all  know  Cad. 
She  is  determined  to  remain  a  spin- 
ster. She  has  been  as  my  own 
daughter  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
I  know  at  least  six  men  who  have 
proposed  during  that  time,  only  to 
be  rejected  by  her.  But  how  are 
you,  Carter,  and  how  are  the  little 
boys? 

Carter:  Everything  is  fine  with 
me,  Aunt  Emma,  and  the  boys  are 
as  happy  as  little  orphans  can  be. 
They  ride,  fish  

Cad  (returning  to  door):  Carter, 
come  into  the  library,  will  you, 
please,  and  read  what  I  have  writ- 
ten? (her  tones  are  conciliatory  and 
the  look  of  defiance  has  given  way 
to  a  certain  triumphant  look.  Mat- 
rimony apparently  is  of  no  interest 
to  her  just  now). 

Carter  (following  her.  looking 
rather  baffled):  Certainly,  Caddie. 
Pray  excuse  me.  Aunt  Emma.  Mary, 
be  good  (twinkling  at  Mary). 

Mary  (rising):  Shall  we  not  go 
in.  too,  mother?  Dinner  must  -be 
ready.     (Goes  in.) 

Aunt  Emma:  Yes,  dearie  (stands 
looking  thoughtfully  out  into  the 
deepening  dusk).  How  James  would 
grieve  to  know  that  Cad  ignores  his 
old  friend's  son.  There  are  few  men 
like  Alfred.  What  can  Cad  mean? 
She  is  gifted,  yet  what  are  talents, 
attainments,  careers,  if  the  crown- 
ing of  all  is  not  happiness?  And  there 
is  no  real  happiness  where  no  human 
bond  exists.  To  be  alone  is  to  en- 
joy less,  to  suffer  more.  How  Cad 
misinterprets  life!  (Sighing,  goes 
into  house.) 

Cad  and  Carter  returning  to  ver- 
anda. 


Carter  (positively):  But,  Cad- 
die  

Cad  (more  positively):  But,  Car- 
ter  

Carter:  Caddie  (peremptorily), 
listen  this  time  and  the  last  time. 
My  vain  repetitions  of  the  last  ten 
minutes  make  me  contemptible  to 
myself.  You  are  absolutely  abnor- 
mal, cold,  selfish.  Think  of  the  men 
you  have  discarded  right  and  left. 
You  have  done  this  until  it  has  be- 
come mere  pastime  for  you.  Now 
(forcibly),  dare  you  let  me  go  this 
time? 

Cad  (almost  frightened):  O.Car- 
ter, I  

Carter  (emphatically  and  ignor- 
ing Cad's  cowering  tones) :  Shall 
I  put  the  boys  in  a  boarding  school 


and  rent  the  place,  or  (metrically — 
eyes  piercing  Cad.  who  feels  their 
stab  and  can  barely  recover  an  at- 
titude of  indifference)  shall  I — sow 
turnips? 

Cad  (gives  a  helpless  clutch  at  the 
violets  at  hj;r  belt,  tosses  her  head 
at  last  and  looks  directly  down  the 
walk;  says  nothing). 

Carter  (after  one  minute):  Well, 
I'm  off  for  Australia,  Cad.  Good- 
|  bye.  (Walks  quickly  to  gate,  opens 
j  it,  turns,  lifts  his  hat  to  the  stat- 
uesque Cad  and  strides  away.) 

One  second  elapses. 

Cad  (wildly — suddenly  -changed 
into  throbbing  life) :  Carter,  Car- 
ter, sow  turnips! 

Curtain. 

— Bertha  Borussi. 
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Chicago 
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NUCOA 

NUT  BUTTER 

BUTTERS  BREAD-STAYS  SWEET 


mttiuuir.  ranraaMMiMAimra. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


CHURNED  FROM  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 

Nucoa  has  the  full  Butter  Flavor  of  the  Best 
Creamery  Butter 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
OEST  FRUIT  COMPANY,  Distributors) 

18th  and  Florida1  Sts.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

CHURNED  IN  CALIFORNIA 


MEMORIES 


Pleasing  recollections  mark  this,  the  passing  of  our  third  mile  stone 
Whil*  sure  alter  long  extended  experiment,  that  in  "The  Simplest  Thing 
in  the  World"  we  had  indeed  solved  the  long  baffling  problem  of  perfect 
combustion,  and  that  in  the  "Premier"  we  had  a  burner  of  limitless 
enduring  quality,  the  real  assurance  of  this  state  of  perfection  did  not 
arrive  until  near  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  the  good  word  of  the 
users  brought  its  effect.  The  second  year  was  even  greater — and  now 
it  has  become  an  ever  increasing  Gibraltar,  on  which  rock  the  business 
has  been  built. 

If  this  interests  you — the  story  of  clean  heat  and  economy — write 
for  our  circular  "B."  ask  for  drawing  of  complete  installation  and  give 

size,  style,  and  number  of  your  stove. 


The  Burner  is  $5.00 


Complete  Installation  $9.85 


One  burner  for  medium  sized  cook  stove  or  average  heater.  Two  burners 
for  large  cook  stove  or  kitchen  range. 

Details,  price  list  of  standard  fittings — all  desired  information  yours  for 
the  asking. 

PREMIER  BURNER  COMPANY 


246  So  Spring  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loani?  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower  repays    the   principal   gradually    with   each  interest 

payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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MAKING  LIFE  EASIER  FOR  THE 
FARM_MOTHER. 

This  is  the  tractor  age,  not  only 
for  the  farmer  himself  but  for  his 
wife.  Alongside  of  professional 
farming  comes  business-like  home- 
keeping,  and  the  wide-awake  farm 
mother  does  not  lag  behind  her  hus- 
band in  finding  out  how  her  end  of 
the  partnership  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor 
and  discomfort  on  her  part.  Her  en- 
ergies must  necessarily  be  distrib- 
uted'over  numerous  matters  of  house 
and  home,  so  it  behooves'  her  to 
practice  economics  throughout,  watch- 
ing every  chance  to  eliminate  wast- 
age of  time  and  labor. 

The  saving  of  labor  particularly  is 
the  means  by  which  life  may  be 
made  easier  for  the  farm  mother, 
and  this  saving  is  her  right.  Any 
modern  convenience*  or  appliance 
which  will  lighten  the  burdens  and 
lessen  the  steps  of  her  daily  routine 
should  be  within  her  reach  and  she 
should  grasp  them  by  all  means.  As 
a  first  aid  to  her  comfort,  the  con- 
struction of  the  house  should  be 
considered.  Simple  built-in  features 
will  help  to  change  the  weary  tread- 
mill of  housework  into  a  pleasing 
occupation  and  by  their  handiness 
save  both  time  and  labor. 

For  instance,  in  one  modern  farm 
house,  built  to  practical  ideals,  what 
appeared  to  be  a  chimney  seat  was 
really  a  wood  box  and  ashes  chute 
combined.  The  seat  was  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  chimney,  fill- 
ing the  space  between  'it  and  the 
wall.  In  the  end  of  the  seat  next 
the  chimney  was  the  zinc-lined  chute 
through  which  the  ashes  were  shov- 
eled into  a  receptacle  oq  the  out- 
side of  the  house.  The  remainder  of 
the  box  was  utilized  for  the  logs, 
which  were  loaded  into  it  from  the 
outside  through  a  hanging  door 
nicely  camouflaged  in  the  weather- 
boarding.  This  novel  arrangement 
provfiled  a  saving  both  in  cleaning 
and  in  steps.  Another  convenience 
in  this  home  was  a  splendid  ironing 
board,  which  stood  hidden  in  a 
panel  in  the  kitchen.  When  it  was 
to  be  used,  the  panel  opened  auto- 
matically upon  pressing  a  simple  de- 
vice, the  board  descending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  floor,  all  ready  for 
the  iron.  No  lifting  or  strenuous 
adjusting  was  necessary.  When  the 
Ironing  was  done,  by  lifting  the 
board  to  a  slight  angle  it  resumed 
its  place  within  the  panel.  Still 
another  convenience  noted  in  the 
same  house  was  a  contrivance  some- 
thing like  a  dumb  waiter  from, 
kitchen  to  cellar.  Things  to  store 
were  sent  down,  while  the  return 
trip  brought  up  things  for  present 
use,  a  saving  of  heavy  armloads  and 
numerous  journeys  up  and  down 
steps  for  the  busy  farm  mother. 


SALT  TOWEL  BATH. 

Prepare  a  brine  strong  enough  to 
float  an  egg  in  which  soak  a  good 
Turkish  towel,  not  too  large.  When 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  brine, 
hang  on  line  without  wringing. 
When  dry,  rub  body  briskly,  be- 
ginning at  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
rubbing  across  back  of  body  and 
upward  to  the  neck,  then  the  front 
of  body,  beginning  with  ankles  and 
up  to  throat,  finishing  with  arms, 
which  should  be  rubbed  from  the 
back  to  the  front.  This  excellent 
tonic  bath  produces  a  most  delight- 
ful glow  over  the  whole  body  and 
makes  one  feel  like  running  a  race. 
It  is  especially  recommended  where 
the  shock  of  the  cold  plunge  is  too 
great  for  the  constitution  or  a  hot 
bath  is  weakening. 


CARE   FOR   EXPENSIVE  SHOES. 

People  who  know  insist  that  shoes 
wear  much  longer  if  worn  alter- 
nately, rather  than  to  wear  one  pair 
until  they  are  gone. 

Shoes  should  never  be  put  away 
dirty — they  should  be  cleaned  and 
polished  and  put  in  pockets  on  a 
wall  or  door,  if  no  shoe  trees  are 
available.  Throwing  them  on  the 
floor  causes  them  to  lose  their  shape. 

White  shoes  should  be  well  cleaned, 
rubbed  with  chalk  and  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  before  putting  away. 
Light  colored  shoes  that  have  be- 
come very  soiled,  may  be  dyed  either 


black  or  brown  and  will  be  much 
improved. 

Wet  shoes  should  be  carefully 
dried,  not  too  close  to  a  direct  heat 
and  if  they  seem  stiff,  rubbed  well 
with  oil. 


THE  FIRSTJTHIMBLE. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  Dutch 
silversmith  pondered  over  a  certain 
notion  which  he  had  cherished  long 
and  silently  in  the  slow-working 
senses  which  he  deemed  his  brain — 
a  notion  for  a  trinket,  a  fallal,  for 
a  dignified  lady  of  Holland.  It  must 
be  a  useful  trinket,  albeit  a  costly 
one,  meet  for  so  good  a  seamstress 
as  Dame  Alixe  Van  Rensselaer. 
When  the  notion  took  definite  shape 
the  thing  was  quickly  wrought  in 
precious  metal  by  fingers  as  deft  as 
the  brain  was  slow;  and  the  indus- 
trious housewife  proudly  wore  not 
only  her  first  thimble,  but  the  first 
thimble  possessed  by  any  Dutch 
frau. — Alice  Moore  Earle. 


A  small  boy  entered  the  office  of 
a  doctor  the  other  day,  and,  on 
catching  sight  of  the  doctor,  he 
whispered  quietly  into  his  ear: 

"Please,  sir.  mother  wants  to 
know  is  measles  catching?" 

"Tell  your  mother  of  course  they 
are,"  replied  the  doctor. 

The  boy,  not  being  satisfied  with 
this,  exclaimed: 

"Please,  sir,  mother  wants  to 
know  what  you  will  give  her  to 
spread  'em  around  the  town?  My 
sister's  got  'em  awful." 

The  following  letter  is  a  rare  ex- 
ample:    "My  Darling  Peggy:    I  met 


you  last  night,  and  you  never  came! 
I'll  meet  you  again  tonight,  whether 
you  come  or  whether  you  stay  away. 
If  I'm  there  first,  sure  I'll  write  my 
name  on  the  gate  to  tell  you  of  it; 
and,  if  it's  you  that's  first,  why  rub 
it  out,  darling,  and  no  one  will  be 
the  wiser.  I'll  never  fail  to  be  at 
the  trystin'-place,  Peggy;  for,  faith, 
I  can't  keep  away  from  the  spot 
where  you  are.  whether  you're  there 
or  whether  vou're  not.  Your  own 
Mike." 


Most  things  go  to  the  buyer;  but 
the  coal  goes  to  the  cellar. 


WAS  $100— NOW  $57 


Here  is  the  famous  Oliver  Typewriter  of- 
fering you  a  saving  of  $43.  The  $57  Oliver 
is  our  identical  $100  model,  brand  new,  never 
used.  Not  second-hand  nor  rebuilt.  The 
same  as  used  by  many  of  the  biggest  con- 
terns.  Over  700,000  sold.  We  send  an  Oliver 
for  Free  Trial.  Not  one  cent  down.  If  you 
want  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month  until  the  $57  is  paid.  This  is  the 
greatest    typewriter  bar- 

jfv      Jm  Write  today  for  our  new 

.tra^a^i  4      hoou,  -The  Typewriter  on 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

H|jj||||Sl|gj|         J791  Oiiver  Typewriter  Bldg. 


A  Furniture  Catalog  Picturing  Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  Articles 
Direct  from  Actual  Photographs. 

Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  BARKER  BROS.'  "just-off-the-press" 
REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  CATALOG  OF  FURNITURE  AND 
HOME-FURNISHINGS?  If  not,— send  us  your  name  and  address 
TODAY,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy  FREE,  POSTPAID.  128  pages. 
Get  a  copy  while  it's  right  new  and  learn  how  you  can  furnish  your 
home  beautifully  at  a  moderate  cost. 


MAIL  ORDER  DIVISION. 


734  South 
BROA  DWAY 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
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HOLDFAST 

ALL,  RUBBER 

PATCH  STOCK 

Repairs  all  injuries  to  inner  tubes  lar&e  or 
small.    Sold  in  two  sizes: 

No.  1 — 30  square  inches 
No.  2 — 72  square  inches 

Each  complete  with  tube  of  cement  and 
Firestone  metal  buffer.  This  is  but  one  item 
in  the  line  of  Firestone  Accessories — a  valu- 
able branch  of  the  Firestone  "Most  Miles 
per  Dollar"  policy  which  has  built  Firestone 
leadership  in  tire  service. 

Firestone  Cementless  Tube  Patches,  Firestone  Cure 
Cut,  Firestone  Hook-On  and  Lace-On  Boots  and  the 
Firestone  Blow -Out  Patches  are  other  Firestone 
Tire  Accessories  which  every 
motorist  should  carry  as  travel 
insurance. 

These  bi&  helps  in  little 
troubles  save  expense  and  un- 
necessary road  delays. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
ask  him  to  order  direct  or 
through  his  jobber. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

FIRESTONE  PARK        AKRON.  OHIO 

World's  Largest  Manufac- 
'//     turers  of  Tire  Accessories 
Y//^//.     an<*   Repair  Materials. 
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Market  Comment 

Price  Fixing  Under  Surveillance. 

It  is  officially  announced,  in  an- 
swer to  what  may  happen  to  war- 
time price-fixing  when  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  went  out  of  existence 
at  the  close  of  191 8,  that  "concen- 
trated price-fixing  by  any  industry 
after  the  Government  ceases  to  exer- 
cise price  control  January  1  will  be 
regarded  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  in  restraint  of  free  compe- 
tition. The  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  as  outlined  by  At- 
torney-General Gregory,  is  that  the 
anti-trust  laws  will  be  enforced 
vigorously  by  the  department.  They 
have  been  in  full  effect  throughout 
the  .war.  but  the  department  has  not 
regarded  the  action  of  industry  in 
maintaining  prices  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  contrary  to  law." 

Anent  Removal  of  Sugar  Restrictions. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  made 
relative  to  reasons  for  removing  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  sugar.  The 
Food  Administration  explains  that 
while  some  of  the  Atlantic  States 
still  lack  a  plentiful  supply  of  sugar, 
it  is  a  fact  that  with  the  Cuban  crop 
soon  due  we  have  a  large  surplus  of 
Western  beet  sugar  and  Louisiana 
cane  sugar,  and  therefore  it  is  per- 
missible to  return  to  the  normal  use 
of  sugar  wherever  it  is  available. 

Citrus  Freight  Rates  Too  High. 

The  existing  freight  rates  on  Cali- 
fornia citrus  frufts  is  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  protest  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The 
rate  is  now  $1.44  per  cwt.  on  or- 
anges and  $1.2.r>  on  lemons.  This 
rate  went  into  effect  last  June  and 
added  28i£  cents  per  box  to  oranges 
and  lemons  shipped  East.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  will 
be  petitioned  to  afford  relief. 

Butter  Manufacturers'  Margin. 

A  new  license  regulation  of  the 
Food  Administration  says  that  the 
manufacturer  of  butter  must  not  s§ II 
butter  at  an  advance  over  the  cost 
of  bntterfat  necessary  to  produce  a 
pound  of  butter  of  more  than  5c  per 
pound  of  butter,  except  on  sales 
through  branch  houses  or  sales  to 
retailers  in  less  than  car  lots. 

Japan  Gets  California  Cotton. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  one-half  the  1918  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia cotton  has  been  bought  up  by 
Japan.  Extensive  installation  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  fabrics  have  be<-n  mnde  there 
within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Xmas  Dividend  for  Raisin  Growers. 

A  dividend  of  8  per  cent  on  the 
stock  of  tbe  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  has  been  distributed  to 
the  3000  stockholders,  or  there- 
abouts, scattered  throughout  the 
raisin  belt,  mostly  growers. 

Horse  and  Mule  Demobilization. 

Nearlv  4  5.000  "surplus"  horses 
and  mules  will  be  auctioned  in 
c.amns  and  cantonments  on  the  four 
Tuesdays  in  January,  it  is  announced 
This  "horse  power"  demobilization 
is  expected  to  help  the  spring  plow- 
ing. 

low-Wright  Butter  Prints  Released 

The  Butter  and  Cheese  Section  of 
the  Food  Administration  has  re- 
pealed Special  Rule  5.  which  prohib- 
ited the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
prints  of  butter  weighing  less  than 
one  pound  on  and  after  January  1, 
1919. 

England  Welcomes  American  Apples. 

A  consignment  of  nearly  30,000 
boxes  of  American  apples  recently 
exported  to  England  brought  top  fig- 
tire.  It  is  believed  that  heavy  ship- 
ments will  follow  to  appease  the 
apple  hunger  of  that  country. 

1919  Tomato  Contracts. 

It  is  rumored  that  canners  are  al- 
ready contracting  with  tomato  grow- 
ers on  a  basis  of  $20  per  ton,  which 
was  the  price  at  which  most  of  the 
crop  went  in  1918. 

Restrictions  on  Bean  Trading  Lifted. 

With  the  exceotion  of  the  greneral 
ru!«*»  prohibiting  speculation  and 
profiteering,  all  rules  covering  trans- 
actions in  beans  by  bean  dealers 
have  been  rescinded. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Where  commodities  are  consigned  on  a  commission  basis,  the  only  price  obtainable  is 
the  San  Francisco  price,  from  which  customary  charges  are  deducted  to  ascertain  actual 
price  paid  to  producer.  Lines  of  commodities  sold  on  exchanges,  as  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
grain,  etc..  are  priced  according"  to  exchange  figures,  which  are  not  the  prices  paid  to 
grower.  From  these  figures  must  be  deducted  the  legal  percentages  permitted  to  be  taken 
by  wholesalers  before  remitting  balance  of  sale  price  to  shippers.  Schedules  of  discounts 
governing  these  transactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Food  Administration 
or  of  various  exchanges. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


>an   Francisco.   December  31,  1918. 
W II BAT. 
A  N  N  O  U  N  CEMENT. 

The  following  are  the  prices  announced 
by  tbe  Federal  Grain  Corporation,  which 
are  still  in  effect: 

Per  bushel- 
No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No    2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,   No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  Ctl. — 

California  Rluestem   $1.1504.25 

Early  Bamt    4.1504.25 

BARLEY. 

There  Is  a  (inner  tone  to  the  barley 
market,  although  there  is  no  change  In 
quotations.  It  Is  reported  that  some  bot- 
toms for  barley  shipments  have  been  se- 
cured and  that  more  are  promised  In  tbe 
near  future.  There  is  no  activity  on  the 
exchange  and  no  sales  reported  there. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.17%@2.22% 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  unchanged.  However,  if 
a  demand  develops  in  barley  sufficient 
to  advance  the  price  it  is  expected  that 
oats  will  move  upward  sympathetically. 
No  one  is  willing  to  make  predictions  as 
to  tbe  probable  course  of  the  market  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  coining  year. 

Ked  feed,  per  ctl  $2.4002.55 

Red  for  seed   J   2.7502.95 

Hlack  for  seed    2.ftUrg3.UO 

Recleaned  lied  or  Black  for  seed  3.3503.50 
CORN. 

There  whs  no  buying  of  corn  during 
the  past  week,  but  a  small  demand  may 
develop  after  the  first  of  the  year  among 
those  whose  stocks  have  been  allowed  to 
run  down  to  a  low  ebb  during  the  period 
of  stock  taking.  Quotations  are  nom- 
inally unchanged. 

Egyptian,  choice   $2.7503.00 

Mllo    2.7002.75 

BAY. 

Receipts  at  bay  for  the  past  week  were 
573  tons,  compared  with  775  the  previous 
week.  Such  reduction  in  receipts  is  al- 
ways looked  for  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Trade  has  been  practically  nominal 
during  the  week,  no  one  even  looking  for 
hay.  Even  with  the  small  arrivals,  there 
has  been  more  than  enough  to  meet  all 
requirements.  What  little  trading  that 
has  taken  place  has  been  at  prices  made 
by  the  buyers  and  in  most  cases  they 
have  not.  been  made  public.  The  present 
is  not  the  time  to  consign  hay  to  this 
market,  as  shippers  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  results.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  after  the  first  of  tbe  year 
business  conditions  will  improve  as  they 
have  in  all  preceding  years. 
Wheat.  No.  1   $22.00024.00 

do.  No.  2    nt.00W20.no 

Choice  tame  oat    21.00W23.50 

Wild  oat    16.00018.00 

Barley    io.oow  18.00 

Alfalfa    14.00018.00 

Stock    14.00W  17.00 

Barley  straw   R0@  .80 

FEEDSTC  FF8. 
Rolled  barley  is  somewhat  stiffer  in  re- 
sponse to  the  firmer  tone  in  the  whole 
grain.  Mill  run  is  becoming  more  plenti- 
ful and  Is  quoted  somewhat  lower.  Bran 
is  again  on  the  market,  the  price  being 
from  $.'(5  to  *36.  Otherwise  there  are  no 
changes .  in  .  the  market,  which  on  tbe 
whole  is  very  quiet. 

Vew  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  ....... $3?>  QfWBM  00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45  00047.00 

Whole  vellow  corn    77.OOWSO.00 

Cracked  corn   80.OOWt2.00 

Unseed    Oilcake   Meal   77.0OW7s.00 

Rolled,  barlev    4fl.00W48.00 

Rolled  oats    55.00W57.00 

Mill  run    35.00W36.00 

Rran    35.00W30.00 

Fish  meal    per  100  lbs   4..XO0  5.00 

BEANS. 

The  Oovernment  entered  the  bean  mar- 
ket this  week  as  the  purchaser  of  100,000 
sacks.  However,  the  supply  is  so  large 
that  this  considerable  purchase  did  not 
make  a  ripple.  Garbanzos  developed  some 
strength  during  the  week,  but  cranberries 
and  whites,  both  large  and  small,  showed 
weakness  and  sold  at  lower  prices.  The 
quotations  on  other  descriptions  remain 
as  last  week. 

RayOS,   per  clt  J7.25W7.50 

Blackeyes,  new  crop    5.5005.75 

Cranberry  beans    7.600  7.75 

Limas  (south,  recleaned),  new  crop.. $10.25 

Pinks   :  I0.65W6.75 

Mexican  Reds   $fl.7.->07 .00 

Teoarv  beans    Rivv»Rfin 

Garbanxoa   9.2509.40 

Large  whites,  new  crop   8.1008.25 

Small  whites,  new  crop    8.9009.10 

POTATOES,    ONIONS.  ETC. 

Potatoes  on  the  bank  are  weak,  with 
little  demand.  A  better  market  Is  looked 
for  about  the  middle  of  January,  bat  at 
present  the  market  is  dead.  There  are  no 
more  onions  on  the  bank  and  quotations 
are  now  made  on  warehouse  stock.  While 
these  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than 
those  quoted  on  the  bank,  there  is  no 
real  strength  in  the  onion  market.  Gar- 
lic is  held  very  strong  and  the  price  on 
tbe  best  has  been  advanced  to  35  cents. 


There  is  not  much  lettnee  on  the  market 
and  the  price  was  advanced  to  $3  per 
crate  for  choice.  Most  of  the  vegetable 
market  is  very  quiet  and  no  other  changes 
of  importance  are  noted. 

String  beans   12015c 

Lima  beans   8Q0c 

Carrots,  per  sack   85c0$l.OO 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

Pumpkins   75W.NX- 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of    30.  .$2.50W3.00 

Los  Angeles   lugs  $3.00 

Eggplant  per  lb  8010c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $2.0003.00 

Celery,  bunch   20025c 

do,  crate   $3.7506.00 

Tomatoes  per  crate — 

Southern  $2.0002.50 

Potatoes- — 

Fancy  whites   $1.9002.16 

Choice    1.7501.85 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.50ca3.75 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows  $1.1001.25 

Australian  Browns    1.1001.25 

Garlic,  new   25035c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  gack  None 

Okra,  per  box  None 

POULTRY. 
The  poultry  market  continues  very  firm. 
The  receipts  have  been  lighter  and  the 
demand  continues  sufficient  to  bold  prices 
to  last  week's  level.  In  the  case  of  bens 
and  roosters  prices  were  advanced  on  the 
holiday  demand.  Tbe  demand  for  tur- 
keys has  been  small,  bat  the  receipts  were 
just  about  enoagb  to  take  care  of  tbe  de- 
mand and  to  maintain  the  high  prices  of 
last  week. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  38040c 

do,   old  36038c 

do,  dressed   4504Se 

B rollers,  1  >4  to  2  lbs  39042c 

do,  1U  lbs  43c 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  43046c 

Fryers    35c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35W37c 

do.  Leghorn   35037c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   35036c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  ...34035c 

do.  old.  per  lb  30032c 

Rqnshs.  per  lb  BRA  Mi 

Ducks   33035c 

do,  old   -.  30033c 

I  Belgian  hares'   20W22c 

I  Jack  rabbits  $3.0004.00 

BUTTER. 

Rulter  showed  weakness  after  the  open- 
ing and  closed  the  year  at  64%c  for  ex- 
tra. Tbe  high  price  of  butter  for  the  past 
vear  was  6.8c.  which  figure  was  reached 
|  October  3.  Shortly  after  this  the  dally 
call  was  abandoned  and  the  weekly  price 
fixing  plan  was  adopted.  Butter  eased  off 
to  62%o  Immediately  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber it  fell  below  60c,  touching  59c.  From 
that  time  it  advanced  slowly  to  64c  on 
December  23,  when  the  dally  call  was  re- 
sumed. On  December  24  it  jumped  to 
67r  and  then  slowly  sank  back  to  64%c, 
:if   which  figure  it  closed  the  year. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   67     67     66     66     64%  — 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

BOOS. 

Eggs,  both  extras  and  extra  pullets, 
showed  weakness  this  week  after  Christ- 
mas, which  many  believe  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  prices  considerably  lower  after 
January  1.  Eggs  have  been  remarkably 
high  throughout  the  year,  the  high  point 
for  extras  being  89c  and  for  pallets  8214c. 

TUa.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   80%  75     78%  74%  74%  — 

Extra  lsts   81  Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.. 76%  71%  69%  70     70  — 
CHEESE. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  Oregon 
triplets  and  last  week's  price  was  main- 
tained. California  fancy  flats  were  weaker 
nnd  sold  down  to  33%c.  This  description 
was  high  for  the  year  on  December  17, 
when  it  sold  at  37c.  Its  low  for  1918  was 
during  May.  when  It  sold  at  21c.  Oregon 
triplets,  which  closed  at  the  high  price 
of  the  year,  sold  as  low  as  23%c  about 
tbe  middle  of  May.  The  cheese  makers 
have  been  handicapped  throughout  the 
year  bv  the  high  price  of  milk  and  the 
competition  of  the  milk  canneries  for  sup- 
plies. As  a  consequence  many  cheese  fac- 
tories restricted  their  output  and  others 
closed  down. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  33%e 

Firsts   t  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   40c 

Monterey  cheese   26029c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The.fresh  fruit  market  continues  steady. 
The  demand  for  apples  Is  good  and  prices 
are  being  well  maintained.  This  week 
there  were  few  cases  of  strawberries  on 
the  market,  bnt  the  public  did  not  care 
for  them  and  a  price  of  $8  per  chest  was 
obtained  with  difficulty. 

California  apples   $1.0002.00 

Northwest  apples    2.0003  75 

winter  penra   r?onwtno 

Persimmons      1.OO01.BO 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
The  Christmas  trade  caused  a  good  de- 
mand for  all  citrus  fruits.  Stocks  In  the 
ctty,  however,  are  excellent  and  no 
changes  In  quotations  w.ere  made.  There 
Is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  whole- 
salers as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  reces- 
sion of  prices  after  the  holiday  trade 
comes  to  an  end.  Some  claim  that  there 
will  be  lower  prices,  while  others  say 
that  they  look  for  prices  to  continue  at 


about  the  present  basis.  Grapefruit  was  a 
little  lower  this  week,  $2.75  being  the  top 
price  obtained. 

Oranges,  navels  ...!  $3.0005.00 

Mandarins    1.5001.75 

Tangerines    2.5003.00 

Lemons,  fancy    4.5005.00 

do,  choice    4.0004.50 

do.  standard    3.5004.00 

California  limes   -.   1.50 

Grapefruit,  new    2.2502.75 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  weak.  There  is  no 
local  demand  and  no  movement  in  export. 
It  is  understood  that  Great  Britain  is 
importing  honey  from  Australia  at  a 
price  considerably  below  what  California 
growers  are  asking,  and  local  dealers  say 
they  do  not  see  how  the  growers  expect 
to  dispose  of  their  stock.  According  to 
tbe  dealers.  It  is  expected  that  Importing 
honey  to  this  market  from  Australia  will 
soon  be  inaugurated,  and  they  say  that 
this  is  another  element  in  the  weakness  of 
tbe  present  market. 

DRIED  FRCITS. 

Dried  apples  are  firmer  since  Christmas. 
The  stock  still  in  the  hands  of  growers  is 
being  cleaned  up  rapidly  at  prices  ranging 
as  high  as  13%c.  There  la  do  other 
change  in  any  other  description,  of  dried 
frnlt. 

RICE 

Paddv  rice.  1918  crop...'  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1.  1918  crop,  at  mill.,   7.00 


LOS  ANGELES 


l.os.  Angeles,  December  31,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  further  advance  in  tills 
market  the  past  week  under  scarcity. 
The  receipts  for  tbe  week  were  234. .'100 
pounds,  against  249.600  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  Not  only  were  the  re- 
ceipts the  lightest  for  a  long  time,  but 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  consumptive 
demand.  The  big  winter  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  are  filling  up  and  they 
are  taking  more  butter.  There  was  also 
a  further  reduction  in  the  cold  storage 
stocks  <1  ii ring-  the  week  of  15.534  pounds, 
reducing  the  holdings  now  down  to  75,800' 
pounds,  nnd  much  of  this  sweet  butter. 
Under  this  showing  a  steady  and  firm 
market  was  had  up  to  Monday,  when  ex- 
tras on  'change  sold  up  to  64c  and  uot 
much  to  be  bad  at  this  advance  A  de- 
cline of  lc  In  San  Francisco  daring  tbe 
week  and  unchanged  markets  Bast  failed 
to  influence  the  market  here,  which  is 
both  high  and  firm. 

We  quote — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  64c 

do,  prhne  first   62c 

do.  first   61c 

Same  time  last  year — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  50c 

do.  first   46c 

Daily  quotations- — 

1918 —  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 
Extra   63     63     63     63     «*  64 

1917— 

Extra   51     51     50     50     M  50 

EGOS. 

There  was  quite  a  break  In  this  market 
the  past  week.  There  was  a  noticeable 
picking  np  in  the  receipts  of  fresh  ranch 
eggs  during  the  week  and  prices  were  too. 
high  for  free  consumption.  San  Francisco 
.<■  9c  dnring  the  week  and  New  York 
was  1  to  2c  lower.  Hence,  under  this 
showing,  tbe  market  broke  here  on 
'change  5e  on  extras  and  4c  on  case 
count  and  pullets.  Receipts  for  the  week 
by  rail  were  636  cases,  against  709  cases 
the  same  week  last  year.  The  truck  re- 
ceipts continue  to  run  about  fonr  times 
as  large  as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  making 
the  supply  for  the  week  3180  cases, 
against  3545  cases,  the  same  week  last 
year.  There  were  withdrawn  from  cold 
storage  during  the  week  .'{543  cases,  re- 
ducing the  holdings  down  to  7449  cases, 
only  two  weeks'  supply.  But  this  failed 
to  influence  the  market  in  the  face  of 
tbe  Increase  in  the  receipts  of  fresh  eggs. 
Extras  are  still  19c  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  case  coant  15c  nnd  pullets  18c 
hlgher.  "nnd  at  this  difference  the  market 
Is  thought  to  be  top  beavy.  and  with  On- 
coming of  better  receipts  In  January 
•lower  prices  are  anticipated. 

Dnllv  quotations  — 

101s  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  8st.  Mon.' 

Extra   72     72     72     67     «7  67 

Case  count  ...64  64  64  60  OA  60 
Pullets'   66     66     66     62     62  62 

1917— 

Extra   49     40     48     48     48  48 

Case  count   ...47     47     46     45     45  45 

Pullets  47  ,  47     45     45     44     44  ,■ 

POULTRY. 

The  Christmas  demand  being  over,  the 
market  quieted  down  the  past  week.  But 
as  the  Christmas  demand  reduced  the 
holdings  pretty  low,  «  steady  market  wn« 
maiutalned  for  everything  and  last  week's 
prices  were  fairly  sustained. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed 
upon  last  Friday,  Dei-ember  27.  asd  hold 
erood  until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.  i<B>Vi  lbs  40c 

Broilers.  lUWHi  lbs  4.»- 

Frvers.  203  lbs  t  3.V 

Koasters  (sort  booe).  3  Ids.  and  up  30c 

«tnirs  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   28032c 

Tom  turkeys   28030c 

Ducks   2202V 

Geese  i  28c 

ykc.ftabi.es. 

There  was  a  little  firmer  tone  to  the 
market  the  past  week,  but  as  nsnal  holi- 
day week  the  volume  of  business  was 
light.  Green  stnff  is  coming  In  less  f reel y 
and  all  reallv  good  offerings  found  ready 
sale.  Potatoes  were  higher  under  lighter 
receipts  and  what  are  coming  in  are  sold 
without  tronhfc.  Onions  were  qniet  but 
market  steadv:  white  very  scarce  and 
firm.  Bell  peppers  a  little  higher  and 
in  verv  good  demand.  Chiles  steady  and 
selling  fairly.  Cabbage  steady  bnt  dull. 
Cauliflower  'selling  a  little  more  freely 
and    market    higher.     Garlic    scarce  .in.l 
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lirm.  Tomatoes  about  finished.  Only  a 
few  scattering  lots  In  the  past  week  and 
they  not  very  good.  We  drop  quotations. 
Celery  steady  and  the  best  selling  fairly. 
Squash  and-  pumpkias  in  good  supply 
and  slow  sale.  What  are  moving  in 
brought  steady  prices.  Sweet  potatoes 
coming  in  less  freely  and  the  best  in  fair 
di-mand  ami  higher. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  10(??14c 

Pell  peppers,  per  lb  10@12c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  9@10c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2.25@2.50 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt...  2.00<?i'2.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   1.75@2.25 

Garlic,  per  lb...'.  32c 

Unions — 

Australian  Brown  No.  2  $1.16@1.15 

Australian  Brown,  p"er  cwt  1.35<ftiL50 

White  Globe,   per  cwt   4.00<S'4.50 

<'abbage.  per  100  lbs   .40®  .45 

Olery,  local,  per  crate   3.50(H>4.00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate    1.00@1.25 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt  ,....$1.00 

Italians  squash,  per  cwt  1.00 

Bumpkins,  per  cwt  75 

FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  to"  make  up  the  offer- 
ings in  the  deciduous  fruit  mnrket.  The 
offerings  were  very  good,  but  the  demand 
was  light  the  past  week.  The  Christmas 
trade  lias  Killed  the  market  for  the  time 
being.  Prices,  however,  remain  steady 
and  the  best  offering  are  held  firm. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Havids,  4-tier   $2.75@.1.00 

Black  Twigs,  4-tier    3.00 

Baldwins,   4-tler   2.50 

Ked  Pearmalns,  4-tler    1.75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier   2.00 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4- tier   $1.75®2.00 

Belleflenr,  4</.-tier    1.60(3)1.75 

do,  3%-tier    1.8602.00 

Bellefleur,  4%-tier    1.75(31.80 

.rnnathaus,    Northwestern   pack  3.00(33.25 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb  6(f?0',oc 

Koman  beauties,  NorthwestetD, 

per  peck  $3.00 

WALNUTS. 
As  usual,  holiday  week  there  was  little 
or  nothing  doing  in  this  market  since  our 
last  review.  No  more  orchard  run  or 
NO.  1  nuts  .ire  to  be  had  from  first  hands. 
The  association  is  now  sending  out  onlv 
about  two  cars  a  day  on  its  contracts.  It 
will  not  be  long  now  before  the  crop  will 


have  been  marketed.    Some  culls  are  still 

coming  in  and  they  are  selling  at  14c  to 
15c  a  pound. 
P.  o.  b.  California  points-— 

1918  1917 

i  Fancy  budded                         33c  24c 

Standard  budded                      32c   '  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell                      31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell                     28c  1854c 

HAY. 

There  were  very  good  receipts  in  the 
past  week  and  little  or  no  demand.  Even 
the  dairy  people  held  back  and  bought 
sparingly.  Hence  there  was  a  sharp 
break  in  the  market.  Horse  hay  declined 
$2  to  $3  a  ton  and  alfalfa  $1  to  $2  a 
ton.  and  even  at  this  decline  buyers  were 
inclined  to  take  only  such  lots  as  they 
had  to  have.  , 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barlev  hay,  per  ton  $22.00(3-3.00 

Oat  hav,  per  ton   23.00@2S.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton  19.00@20.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00@23.00 

Straw,   per  ton    9.00@10.00 

BEANS. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  prac- 
tically dead.  Buyers  are  holding  back 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
After  that,  a  better  movement  is  antici- 
pated. Limas  declined  25c  a  cwt.  during 
the  week,  but  otherwise  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Mm  as,  per  cwt  i  $9.75 

Barge  white,  per  cwt  $8.00(3  !>. 00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   8.00 

Tink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt   4.00 

Blackeyes,    per   cwt   4.50 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  more  quiet  tone  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  The  export  de- 
mand showed  a  falling  off  and  there  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  longs 
to  take  profits.  Hence  prices  worked  a 
little  lower.  January  in  New  York  by 
Saturday  hud  worked  down  to  28.90c  and 
March*  27:75c.  In  New  Orleans  January 
Closed  at  29.70c  and  March  at  28.28c.  Mon- 
day opened  the  current  week  with  a  lit- 
tle more  active  and  firmer  market.  Still 
trading  was  not  hea*y  and  most  of  the 
trailing  on  home  account.  But  little  ex- 
port buying.  In  New  York  Monday  Jan- 
uary closed  at  29.95c  and  in  New  Orleans 
January  closed  at  28.90c. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles  December  30,  1918. 
The  savel  orange  was  very  popular  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  both  East,  anil  Wist. 
Markets  were  good  and  remain  strong. 
Central  California'  navels,  which  com- 
posed the  bull;  of  the  offerings,  showed 
some  signs  of  decay  from  sweating.  In- 
stances of  3  to  5  per  cent  decay  were 
numerous  and  cases  of  50  per  cent  were 
recorded.  The  average  price  in  Eastern 
markets  was  around  $5  to  $6  per  box. 
according  to  size.  Shipments  from  Cen- 
tral California  total  2643  cars— 1.221.066 
boxes,  as  compared  with  741,048  last  year. 
With  Increased  prices,  a  value  of  five 
million  dollars,  as  against  two  million  of 
last  year,  is  the  record  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia. Shipments  of  navels  from  South- 
ern California  have  been  light,  and  have 


been  disposed  of  mainly  at  private  sales. 
Prices  have  been '  good.  V.  o.  b.  quota- 
tions range  from  $3.75  to  $4.  according 
to  quality. 

A  total  of  1186  cars  have  been  shipped 
this  year,  as  compared  with  2065  cars 
to  date  last  year.  The  low  temperature 
in  the  south  has  had  practically  no  effect 
up  to  date.  Pickings  of  lemons  are  heavy, 
but  there  has  been  no.  particular  change 
in.  the  situation.  Slight  damage  has  been 
caused  by  the  frosts.  The  season's  crop 
is  estimated  to  be  the  largest  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry.  A  cargo  of  13.000 
boxes  of  foreign  lemons  arrived  in  New 
York  this  last  week. 

Total  to  date  this  season:  Oranges. 
3R24;  lemons,  1323.  Total  to  date  last  sea- 
son:    Oranges,  3669;   lemons.  551. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  December  31,  19.18. 
CATTLE— Although  poultry,  as  usual, 
was  the  principal  attraction  to  meat  buy- 
ers during  the  holiday  season,  and  there 
was  consequently  a  comparatively  dull 
market  for  dressed  meats,  nevertheless 
some  choice  steers  brought  premium  prices. 
Cattle  situation  not  much  changed.  The 
shipments,  though  small,  are  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  reduced  demand  occa- 
sioned by  the  holidays. 
Hay-fed  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000(3>1200  lbs.  .12%(5>13c 

do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs  13@13y_c 

do,  second  quality  ll®11V"c 

<lo,  thin  9%@10c 

Cows  and   heifers —  » 

No.  1   0<S>10o 

do,  second  quality   SSJW/.c 

do,  com moii  to  thin  6@6%c 

Bulla  and  stags — 

«;ood   6@7c 

Pair  OfffO'J.c 

Thin   4%@6%C 

Calves — 

Lightweight  ll@liy_c 

Medium   10V_@10%c 

SHEEP — There  has  been  a  weak  market 
for  both  lamb  and  mutton  stock  the  past 
week.  Some  choice  light  lambs,  however, 
brought  top  prices.  Some  sheep,  both 
wethers  and  ewes,  of  good  quality,  though 
heavy  weight,  were  offered,  but  the  de- 
mand was  light  and  the  market  weak. 
Sheep  are  coming  out  of  the  feed  lots 
in  tine  condition.  • 
Sheep —  , 

Yearlings   12<8>12Hc 

l.ambs   ,13V(,ff?)i4e 

Wethers   .11'£(fiH2e 

Ewes   9@9Mc 

HOGS— Hogs  continue  in  plentiful  sup- 
pi  v  and  the  market  has  been  a  little 
draigy,  as  usual  after  the  pre-holiday 
season,  thouerh  the  demand  has  been  fair. 

nard,  ernin-fed.  100(3)150  lbs  16c 

do.  do.   150lf?2.-0  16Uc 

i'o    do.  250I3300  16c 

do.  do.  300(3-400  ,.15%C 

T.os  Anceles,  December  31.  1918. 

CATTLE — Tl i ere  was  very  little  done  in 
this  mnrket  the  past  week.  It  being 
Christmas  holidays,  the  call  for  beef  was 
light,  nearly  everyone  turning  to  poul- 
trv  for  the  time'  heing.  Hence  killers 
wanted  but  few  cattle  and  confined  their 
purchases  to  food  light  stuff.  But  while 
t  lir  market  was  very  dull  prices  remained 
nnebnajred. 

Per  cwt.  f   o.  h.  Los  Angeles— 
Reef  steers,   moo  to  1100  lbs  .  .  $0.00(312.00 


Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7.50 

('miners,   per  cwt   5.50@  6.00 

Calves,   per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — Not  so  many  ih  the  past  week 
and  the  quality  of  the  offering  very  good, 
in  sympathy  with  steady  and  rather  firm 
markets  East,  prices  held  steady  at  last 
week's  figures  and  what  came  in  was 
placed  without  trouble. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los-  Angeles —  , 
Heavy,  averaging  275(3350  lbs.  .$14.00(5}  15.00 

Mixed,  2-r>(327.r>  lbs   15.00®  16.00 

Light.   175® 225   lbs   16.00®  16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Not  many  coming  in  the  past 
week.  What  arrive  are  mainly  from  Utah 
and  Idaho.  Choice  muttons  and  fat  lambs 
were  in  very  good  request  at  old  prices, 
but  poor  and  medium  lots  were  dull  and 
weak. 

I  Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $0.00(310.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50®  10.50 

Lambs  14.00@15.00 

Portland,  Ore.,  December  31,  1918. 

CATTLE— Strong;  receipts,  196.  Steers, 
prime,  $12.50@13.50;  good  to  choice.  $11.00 
@12.50;  medium  to  good,  $11.00@11.50; 
fair  to  medium,  $U.00®9.50:  common  to 
fair.  $S.OO®9.00;  cows  and  heifers,  choice, 
$9.00@10.50;  medium  to  good,  $8.00®9.50: 
fair  to  medium,  $7.00®  8.00:  cahners, 
$4.00®5.00;  bulls,  $6.00(5  s.00 ;  calves,  $9.00 
©12.00;   stockers  and  feeders,  $7.00(39. 00 . 

HOGS  —  Firm :  receipts,  257.  Prime 
_iXtd,4_7.0Q@17.25:  medium  mixed,  $16.50; 
rough  heavies,  $15.00;  pigs,  $14.00(3  15.25 ; 
bulk.  $17.00. 

SHEEP— Steadv :  receipts,  909.  Prime 
lambs.  $12.00(3  13.00;  fair  to  medium,  $9.00 
(fflll.OO;  yearlings,  $10.00@11.50;  wethers, 
$9.00®  10.00:  ewes,  $G.00@8.00. 

EASTERN. 
Chicago,  December  30,  1918. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.) 
HOGS — Receipts,   40,000;    market   5c  to 
10c  liigher  than  Saturday's  average;  bulk 
of   sales,   $17.50®  17.90:   butchers,  $17.70® 
18.00;  light,  $16.90®  17.90;  packing,  $16.90® 
17.70:  throwouts.  $15.75@16.S5 ;  pigs,  good 

to   ehntce.  $14.50015.50. 

CATTLE— Receipts,  24,000;  good  and 
choice  steers,  butcher  cattle  and  weighty 
feeders,  strong  to  25c  higher;  medium 
steers,  light  stockers  and  calves  steady ; 
beef  cattle,  good,  choice  and  prime.  $16.25 
019.75;  common  and  medium,  $9.75@16.25; 


butcher  stock,  cows  and  heifers,  $8.25® 
14.75;  canners  and  cutters,  $7.25@8.25: 
stockers  and  feeders,  good,  choice  and 
fancy,  $10.50(5)13.75:  inferior,  common  and 
medium,  $7.50®  10.75;  veal  calves,  good  and 
choice,  $15.25®  15.75. 

SHEEP— Receipts.  18,000;  fat  lambs  and 
light  yearlings,  25c  to  50c  higher;  sheep, 
steady  to  higher:  lambs,  choice  and  prime. 
$16.00018.25;  medium  and  good,  $14,750 
16.00:  culls,  $11.00013.25;  ewes,  choice  and 
prime.  $10.00®  10.50 :  medium  and  good. 
$8.75®  10.00 :  culls,  $5.0007.50. 

NEW  SUGAR-BEET  PLANTING. 


The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  at 
Stockton  have  planted  sugar  beets 
three  years  in  succession  on  850 
acres  of  land  rented  from  the  Boggs 
estate  and  had  good  results  each  year. 
It  is  a  silty  clay  loam  and  has  yielded 
an  average  of  12  tons  of  beets  to  the 
acre.  We  asked  if  sugar  men  were 
afraid  of  peat  land.  Mr.  Holt  told  us 
that  on  the  Rindge  place,  on  peat 
land,  they  had  had  15  tons  to  the 
acre.  $10.00  a  ton  was  paid  for  beets 
that  contained  15  per  cent  of  sugar 
and  60  cents  a  ton  additional  was 
paid  for  each  per  cent  above  that. 
Excellent  results  were  obtained  where 
beets  followed  corn,  beans,  and  pota- 
toes. The  Spreckels  people  are  also 
starting  another  piece  of  land  to 
grow  sugar  beets  and  wheat  or  barley 
in  rotation.  Mr.  Holt  considered  the 
peat  land  was  good  for  beets  for  four 
years  in  succession,  but  thinks  regu- 
lar rotation  desirable. 

The  Spreckels  people  are  raising 
600  acres  of  sugar  beet  seed  in  the 
Salinas  Valley  this  year.  George 
Scott,  the  supervisor,  expected  to 
raise  from  1.000  to  1,200  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  amount  of  seed  they 
generally  use  to  the  acre  is  from  13 
to  16  pounds  with  the  rows  18  to  20 
inches  apart  A  good  many  acres  are 
already  seeded  in  December  and  the 
seed  beds  as  we  saw  them  were  .in 
excellent  condition. 


RANCHER'S  SONS  ARE  HIS  PART- 
NERS. 

Ranch  life  has  been  made  attract- 
ive for  A.  B.  Spooner's  three  sons  on 
their  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  Mr.  Spooner  came  onto  the 
ranch  many  years  ago  as  a  renter. 
He  soon  bought  some  of  it  and  has 
been  adding  since  then,  so  that  now 
he  can  ride  several  miles  down  the 
seashore  on  his  own'  land.  But  it  is 
not  his  own  now.  Mr.  Spooner  and 
the  three  sons  have  incorporated  into 
the  "Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co." 
Each  son  received  a  share  in  the  com- 
pany and  each  one  receives  a  regular 
salary  from  the  "company"  for  the 
management  of  one  of  its  depart- 
ments. Dividends  are  paid  to  them- 
selves on  their  stock  and  the  father 
takes  general  supervision.  One  of 
his  sons  has  charge  of  the  dairy, 
hogs,  and  cattle,  which  form  a  large 
part  ef  the  cash  crops.  Another  has 
charge  of  the  farming  operations, 
raising  grain,  beans,  and  feed  for  the 
livestock.  Another  has  entire  charge 
of  the  machinery  of  ranch  and  dairy. 
They  have  a  delightful  ranch,  a  lot 
of  purebred  stock,  and  up-to-date 
machinery.  Automobiles  and  riding 
horses  make  transportation  easy  and 
save  the  men  and  their  families  from 
isolation  which  might  otherwise 
counterbalance  the  delights  of  such 
ranching. 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Has  just  come  to  hand  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Nursery  Company  at  Miles, 
publishing  a  very  full  line  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  of  all  varieties  on  all 
stocks,  including  pear  on  quince  and 
apple  on  Northern  Spy  roots.  Also 
all  kinds  of  nuts  and  citrus  fruits  and 
berries.  The  Landscape  Department 
with  its  long  list  of  ornamental, 
shade,  and  decorative  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  catalogue  and  is  very  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope,  including  an 
enormous  stock  Of  coniferous  and 
broad-leafed  evergreens.  Apparently 
this  nursery  contains  any  kind  of 
ornamental  that  is  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia.   Write  for  the  catalogue. 

The  Pacific  Pea  Packing  Company 
at  Oakdale  will  plant  an  experi- 
mental patch  of  spinach  this  spring 
for  canning  purposes — a  new  de- 
parture for  this  cannery  which,  since 
the  war  commenced,  has  bet;n  pack- 
ing lima  beans,  hominy,  tomatoes, 
beans,  etc. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


 MISCELLANEOUS.  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

AH  sizes  Btandard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 

Francisco.  

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  10-25  Tractor,  in 
first-class  mechanical  condition,  used  very 
little.  Price  S1350.  Also  21-foot  Western 
Land  Roller  and  Mulcher,  nearly  new,  $225. 
A  Knapp  Sub-soil  Plow,  8160.  I.  L.  Dienstag. 
Modesto.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living1  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Franc-Bco, 

FOR  SALE — Holt  Tractor.  No.  18,  $1220. 
Moline  4-dise  plow,  $275.  8-foot  double  diso 
harrow.  $170.  12-foot  double  orchard  drag. 
$35.  Implements  in  good  condition.  Terms 
cash.    Mrs.  C.  H.  Evans,  Gilroy,  Cal.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

FOR  SALE — Samson  Sieve  Grip  Tractor  6-12 
with  8-inch  extension  wheels  and  bolt  pulley. 
Good  condition;  immediate  delivery.  Write  L. 
B.  Sammis.  Wallace.  Cal.   


I  HAVE  175  TONS  alfalfa  hay  and  50  tons 
corn  ensilage,  to  be  fed  on  place.  Concrete 
milking  barn  and  corrals  available.  1.  L 
Dienstag,  Modesto.  __ 


100    SACKS    BARLEY — $1.90     per  cwt. 

150  sacks  red  oats  $2.26  per  cwt..  t.  o.  b. 
Gait.     Address  Box  181,  Gait.  Cal.  


3-4  BOTTOM  12-inch  John  Deere  power  lilt 
plow,  latest  model,  nearly  now.  Lloyd  G3rd- 
ner.  Leigh  Ave.,  Campbell. 


I)R.  IS.  HEARN,  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 

New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2,  Porterville,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Bean  Tractor,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Price  reasonable.  Kerr  Bros..  Moor- 
park.  Cal.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14  000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond    Match    Company,    Grazing  Dept.. 

Chico.  California.  

EXCHANGE — Beautiful  home  in  Berkeley 
for  country  realty.  Address  5809  Ocean  Drive. 
Oakland,  Cal.  _J  

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  vour  soil  and  moisture  conditions 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company.  Desk  B,  725  Tenth 
street,  Modesto,  Cal.  


BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharpless, 
Lvon  Dickinson.  Blakeman,  Puebla  Spunks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rey,  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees,  $'!  .>0  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  2oe  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherlock,  220:2  East  Colo- 
rado St..  Pasadena. 


I'LUM  STOCK  (P.  D.) — Immune  to  crown 
gall  and  black  knot.  Tested  by  State  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  of  Whittier.  Unites  per- 
fectly with  prune,  plum,  peach,  almond,  apri- 
cot and  nectarine.  Worth  investigating. 
Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS  —  Burbank  Phenomenal 
berry  Blackberry,  Lotranberry.  Raspberry. 
Strawberry.  Currants,  and  Gooseberry.  Ready 
now.  M.  J.  Moniz,  Berry  Specialist,  Sebasto- 
pol.  Cal. 


BUY  ALMOND  TREES  from  an  almond  spe- 
cialist. Have  a  large  stock  on  bitter  almond 
roots.  Get  my  prices  before  buying.  Whole- 
sale price  to  the  trade.  W.  T.  Hohensliell.  Le 
Grand  Nursery.  Le  Grand.  Cal. 


S5   A    DAY    GATHERING*  EVERGREENS, 

roots  and  herbs.  Ginseng  $14  lb  Belladonna 
seed  $04  lb.:  or  grow  it  yourself  Book  and 
war  prices  free.  Botanical  O.  New  Haven. 
Conn.  - 


ALFALFA    SEED    FOR    SA  LE — Write  for 

sample  and  freight  prepaid  price  to  any- 
where in  the  State.  O.  L.  Divens.  Dos  Palos. 
Cal.  __ 


GENUINE   FRANUl ETTE  GRAF-WOOD— 

3C.  per  ft.     Ogilen  Bolton,  Jr..  Route.  4.  Box 

447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  ■  _____ 

FOR  SALE — Walnut  grafting  wood,  selected 
Franauette,  Mayette,  Eureka,  and  Payne  varie- 
ties— 5c  foot.  Bowman,  Kuhn  Ranch.  San 
Jose,  Cal.  ,   „ 


TREES.  TREES.  TREES. 

No  war  prices. 
Cash  Nurseries.  Sebawtopol.  Cal. 


BARGAINS  in  Bartlett  pear.  Address  L.  J. 
Eachus,  Lakeport,  Lake  county,  Cal.,  Oak 
Mound  Nursery.  


WALNUT  TREES — Placentia  and  Eureka  on 
black  root.  La  Puetua  Walnut  Nurseries. 
Fiiente,  Cal.    Phone  103.  _______ 


ASK    FOR   SNOWS   (.RAFTING   WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1.  Box 

■14,3,  San  Jose.  Cab  

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — We  have  many  thou- 
sand Connovers.  Colossal,  and  Mammoth  White 
roots.  Low  wholesale  prices.  Stanislaus 
Nursery  Co..  Modesto.  Cal.   


WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  on  big'  ranch — hay  or  gTain,  fruit 
farm  or  asparagus.  Understand  also  drying' 
and  curing  and  packing  of  fruit.  Can  give 
good  references.  Box  1330.  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 
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Store  ybur  Grain  in  Bulk 


Don't  Sack  it 


The  bulk  way  of  handling  grain  is  the  safe --the  more 
economical  way.  It  cuts  out  the  entire  cost  of  sacks,  twine 
and  the  wages  of  EXTRA  help  needed  to  sack  grain  for 
shipment.  • 


The  Wasteful  Way 


Threshing,  sacking-  and  dumping  grain  on  the  stubble  means 
large  waste  to  every  crop  you  thresh. 

Moulded  grain  after  an  early  rain,  or  even  sun-burned  sacks 
which  weaken  and  break,  cause  a  large  loss  of  grain  each 
year. 

Rodents — rats,  mice,  gophers;  birds,  thieves,  all  these  are 
enemies  to  economic  grain  handling.  They  cause  waste  that 
cannot  be  replaced.  f 

Leaking  sacks,  either  at  the  twine  or  from  weak  weaving  or 
snags  and  rips,  allow  a  constant,  costly  (Tow  of  grain. 

Often  thieves  obtain  grain  from  the  fields  or  during  ship- 
ment— a  whole  sack  at  a  time,  maybe  several  sacks. 

Handling  grain  in  sacks  costs  more  each  year.  It  wastes 
more  as  your  crop  becomes  bigger.    Stop  it. 


The  Economic,  Saving  Way 

Thresh  your  grain  directly  into  dump  wagon*  and  haul  im- 
mediately to  a  safe  metal  storage  bin  on  your  own  farm. 

Stop  the  waste  of  sweating  and  blistering  sacks.  A  metal 
bin  will  keep  your  grain  clean  and  sweet — away  from  the 
weather.  1 

*         '  * 

Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  are  proof  against  the  attacks  of  rats, 
mice  and  gophers.  Birds  cannot  reach  grain  in  a  metal  bin. 
Since  you  need  no  sacks  with  a  metal  bin  there  is  absolutely 
no  loss  through  leakage,  carelessness  or  forgetfulness. 

A  door  with  a  lock  keeps  thieves  out — and  bulk  shipments 
of  grain  do  not  tempt  the  thief,  he  rjas  no  way  to  carry  off 
his  plunder.  Metal  bins  are  the  "save  first"  method  of 
handling  grain. 


Write  for  the  Calco  Grain  Bin  Booklet 

In  this  booklet,  one  grain  groivcr  makes  a  comparative  cost  tabulation  of  handling  his  grain  in  sacks  and 
handling  it  in  bulk.  He  found  out,  atrd  set  down  exactly  where  he  saved  in  handling  grain  in  metal  bins. 
This  letter  and  a  great  deal  of  other  information  are  in  the  booklet,  "Calco  Grain  Bins."   It  is  free — write  for 

it  at  once. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles 
417  Leroy  Street 


Berkeley 
406  Parker  Street 


Calco  Metal  Gi*ain  Bin 


VoL  XCVH— No.  2 


Forty-ninth  Year 


What  Our  California  Solons  Propose  to  Do 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


HAT  are  the  most  important  measures  to  come  before  the 
California  Legislature,  which  convened  January  6  for  the 
first  period  of  its  bifurcated  session?  For  a  month  the  law- 
making body  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  their  reference  to  appropriate  committees. 
These  committees  will  give  the  bills  searching  detailed  study  to  elim- 
inate jokers,  determine  their  effects  on  various  interests  in  the  State,  and 
finally  recommend  to  the  Assembly  and  Senate  their  passage  or  their 
death.  Be  it  said  that  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  bills  meet  the  fate 
recommended  by  the  committees.  No  legislator  claims  to  know  in  a 
detailed  way  what  is  in  most  of  the  bills  he  votes  for  or  against.  Being 
human,  he  must  depend  on  the  committees  to  thresh  out  the  details. 
The  threshing  is  done  after  public  hearings  in  which  anyene  may  appear 
against  or  in  behalf  of  any  bill.  This  is  where  our  readers  will  have  to 
defeat  or  secure  the  passage  of  most  of  the  bills  affecting  agriculture.  It 
is  because  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  committees'  recommenda- 
tions that  the  men  on  the  committees  must  be  chosen  with  utmost  dis- 
cretion. Lieutenant-Governor  Young  has  been  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
for  three  terms  and  the, policy  he  followed  as  Speaker  in  appointment  of 
committees  has  been  followed  in  this  sessioiuwith  the  Senate  committees. 
He  has  asked  all  the  Senators  to  state  their  highest  three  preferences 
regarding  the  committees  they  want  to  work  on.  Committees  must  be 
made  up  of  men  representing  the  State  geographically,  they  must  be 
men  inclined  to  do  the  work 
honestly,  ably,  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  should  be  so 
chosen  that  no  two  of  the 
committees  to  whic*  they 
belong  will  be  meeting  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  past 
three  sessions  the  Assem- 
bly committees  have  met  at 
regularly  scheduled  times 
and  Mr.  Young  hopes  the 
Senate  committees  will  do 
the  same.  This  facilitates 
the  hearings  and  makes  it 
easier  for  citizens  to  attend. 

Most  Important  Measures. 

Senators,  Assemblymen, 
and  State  officials  are  loath 
to  state  their  opinions  as 
to  which  measure  is  most 
important.  Each  one  loves 
his  own  pet  and  admits  ig- 
norance of  what  pets  other 
legislators  are  likely  to 
spring.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  this  session  has  few  of  the  outstanding  constructive  meas- 
ures such  as  characterized  other  Legislatures  a  few  years  back-  It  will 
be  concerned  chiefly  with  retouching  and  perfecting  the  structure  of 
government  so  rapidly  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  campaign  which  preceded  last  fall's  elections,  along  with  the 
subjects  on  which  legislators  warm  up  most  easily,  indicate  quite  defi- 
nitely which  are  the  most  important,  most  interesting  measures,  and 
which  are  likely  to  occasion  the  biggest  scraps. 

Foremost  in  interest  and  probably  the  one  .most  unanimously  supported 
by.  farmers  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  excepting  those  in  the  wine-grape 
counties,  is  the  ratification  of  the  national  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  manufacture,  sale\  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  cam- 
paign was  made  chiefly  on  the  wet  or  dry  platforms.  State  officials  and 
legislators  were  pledged  before  election  either  for  or  against  ratification. 
The  drys  have  a  clear  majority  in  both  houses  and  they  elected  both 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  by  overwhelming  majorities  over  their 
wet  opponents.  They  are  insisting  on  the  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment being  ratified  early  this  month.  The  only  possibility  of  their 
defeat  lies  apparently  in  some  members  being  false  to  the  expectations  on 
which  they  were  elected.  Aside  from  San  Francisco  members,  legislators 
are  two  to  one  for  prohibition,  it  is  estimated.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  wine  growers,  it  may  be  said  that  they  oppose  the  ratification  of 


national  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  the  two  prohibition  amend- 
ments voted  upon  at  the  last  State  election  were  both  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  They  point  out  that  while  the  State  elected  "dry"  representa- 
tives the  majority  of  the  electorate  were  not  in  favor  of  bone-dry  laws 
for  California. 

,     Less  Taxation — More  Efficiency. 

Second  in  interest  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Efficiency 
recently  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  study  the  activities  and  expenses 
incident  to  the  State  Government  and  the  laws  which  authorize  them, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  multitude  of  Commissions  now  costing 
the  State  more  or  less.  It  is  claimed  with  reason  that  while  these  Com- 
missions all  had  a  definitely  important  work  to  do  when  they  were  cre- 
ated, in  many  cases  their  powers  and  responsibilities  overlap  or  are  dupli- 
cated in  several  other  bodies;  that  their  employees  are  not  kept  busy; 
that  outside  influences  have  been  successful  in  creating  new  and  unnec- 
essary jobs  under  various  commissions,  attorneys  are  retained  for  many 
of  them  at  excessive  and  unnecessary  cost;  that  office  rents  and  expenses 
>are  unwisely  incurred;  that  some  of  the  commissions  "have  outlived  their 
usefulness;  and  that  consolidation  of  many  of  them  would  result  in 
greater  efficiency,  economy  of  expense,  and  saving  of  the  time  of  citizens 
who  have  business  with  them.  The  Committee  on' Efficiency  has  appointed 
eleven  sub-committees,  who  are  working  on  various  phases  of  the  State 

Government  activities.-  Pub- 
lic hearings  are  to  be  held 
for  any  citizen  to  express 
his  ideas.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  may 
•include  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion and  elimination.  Then 
a  merry  scrap  will  be  on, 
for  the  jobs  to  be  eliminated 
are  desired  by  quite  a  few 
folks.  It  is  quite  probable, 
however,  that  expenses  will 
not  be  cut  down  enough  so 
taxpayers  will  notice  any 
great  lightening  of  taxes, 
though  it  is  also  probable 
that  governmental  efficiency 
will  be  greatly  improved. 
Every  legislator  is  fervent  in 
expressing  a  desire  to  re- 
duce taxation  without  im- 
pairing efficiency,  though  a 
number  of  them  are  unaware 
of  the  details  by  which  this 
can  be  done.  They  certainly 
will  favor  reduced  taxation, 
if  they  can  be  shown  that  it  wtfl  result  in  increased  efficiency — before 
the  scrap  starts.  Then  watch  the  privileged  interests  whip  some  of  them 
into  the  opposition!  They  will  be  able  to  say  rightly  that  many  of  the 
highly  necessary  commissions  now  serving  the  State  are  underpaid,  that 
greater  efficiency  would  be  secured  by  paying  them  more.  It  is  true  that 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  capable  men  to  do  the  work  for 
the  pay  offered  by  the  State.  It  may  be  well  to  eliminate  in  some  quar- 
ters in  order  to  pay  more  in  other  places  and  get  the  services  of  the  best 
men  without  increasing  the  total  cost.  The  value  to  the  State's  citizens 
of  the  services  performed  by  many  of  the  commissions  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  cost,  and  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  if  their  services  are  discontinued. 

More  Money  for  Education. 
A  measure  of  general  interest  and  of  much  added  importance  in  view 
of  revelations  made  by  the  war  is  the  proposition  for  the  State  to  allow 
$17.50  per  year  for  public  school  education  of  each  child  instead  of  $15 
as  heretofore.  Despite  the  campaign  for  reduced  expenses,  this  measure 
has  a  good  chance  to  carry.  The  marvelous  springing  to  arms  of  Ameri- 
can youth  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  their  splendid  morale  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  and  high  ideals  may  be  easily  traced  to  the'r  training 
in  the  public  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  illiterates,  espe- 
(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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EDITORIALS 

*  '  .    « 

SOUL-SINKING  BOLSHEVIKISTRY. 

AS  WE  write  on  Monday,  the  barometer  still 
hangs  high  over  the  Interior  plateaux  of  the 
continent  and  Pacific  storms  cannot  enter 
our  coast  States  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sun- 
spotters  and  planet-conjunctors  have  scheduled 
them  to  drown  us  and  quake  us  every  other  day 
for  a  fortnight  or  more.  Current  experience  adds 
to  our  conviction  that  what  we  need  to  forecast 
storms  successfully  is  more  knowledge  about  the 
earth  and  less  speculation  about  the  heavens.  The 
former  is  reasonable:  the  latter  is  purely  vision- 
ary— and  not  always  innocent,  because  to  predict 
an  earthquake  always  shakes  the  sensibilities  <>f 
timid  and  credulous  people  apd  renders  them  un- 
qualified to  live  without  fitting  them  to  die.  To 
predict  an  earthquake,  which  to  so  many  people 
means  a  catastrophe  or  cataclysm,  and  then  jus- 
tify* ft  afterwards  by  pointing  to  a  harmless 
tremor  somewhere  on  the  earth  for  justification, 
should  be  punished  as  a  misdemeanor.  Such  harm- 
Jess  tremors  are  always  occurring  and  are  but  a 
part  of  the  maturing  process  of  the  mundane 
orange  on  which  we  live  and  teaching  people  to 
live  in  terror  of  their  assuming  disastrous  mag- 
nitude is  a  contribution  to  the  unfitness  of  man- 
kind to  resolutely  realize  creative  design  and  pur- 
pose in  man's  endowment  of  religion,  morals  and 
industry.  To  do  this  under  the  guise  of  science 
\a  a '  most  insidious  and  enervating  form  of  Bol- 
sheviklsm.  From  the  point  of  view  of  science, 
such  action  is  outlawry:  from  the  point  of  view  of 
human  welfare,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
anarchy.  And  yet  journals  otherwise  reputable 
keep  on  publishing  such  pseudo-science  and  false 
prophecy  for  the  demoralization  of  credulous  read- 
ers who  take  them  seriously.  Why  they  do  it  we 
cannot  conceive,  unless  it  be  to  develop  a  greater 
constituency  of  credulity  for  their  advertisers  of 
soothsaying  and  divination  to  prey  upon.  If  that 
is  the  motive,  it  should  be  prohibited,  by  law.  We 
are  getting  quite  keen  about  regulating  offenses 
against  our  purses  and  we  do  well  therein — but 
why  are  we  blind  to  offenses  against  science*  and 
reason  which  not  only  empty  the  purses  but  also 
destroy  the  souls  of  men! 

<     <  .* 

THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  FREEZING. 

OUR  meteorologists  and  our  memories  tell  us 
that  the  cold  spell  we  are  now  traversing  is 
neither  the  worst  nor  the  longest  we  have  ever 
endured,  lo  our  feeling,  however,  it  is  like  the 
wound  of  Mercutio — "not  so  deep  as  a  well  nor  so 
wide  as  a  church  door;  but  'tis  enough."  At  the 
south,  where  commercial  indulgence  in  winter 
vegetables  is  usually  safe,  there  has  been  consider- 
able destruction  of  crops  which  do  not  mind  light 
frosts.  There  has  also  been  some  injury  to  winter- 
ripening  citrus  fruits  which  it  is  still  too  soon  to 
measure.  The  chief  lessons  of  the  experience  seem 
to  be  two:  first,  the  saving  service  of  firing  against 
frost  and  the  advantage  of  everybody's  doing  it. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  never  before  was 
there  so  wide  co-operation  in  frost-prevention — to 
such  a  picturesque  extent  that  smoke  clouds  really 
enveloped   large   areas  of   landscape   and  moved 


beneficently  considerable  distances,  screening  whole 
districts  much  as  real  clouds  do.  Of  course,  such 
'movement  is  not  desirable  to  those  who  put  money 
and  labor  into  frost-prevention:  it  is  better  for 
them  to  have  the  clouds  hang  around  as  long  as 
possible  over  their  own  property.  But  as  clouds 
will  move,  it  is  morally  up  to  every  man  who  has 
endangered  property  to  make  his  contribution  to 
the  general  protection.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  a 
quickened  interest  in  frost-prevention  appliances 
and  materials  and  count  it  into  the  normal  costs 
of  production.  It  is  not  alone  for  the  producers' 
advantage  to  do  this:  the  consumer  will  also  be 
benefited,  for  the  small  added  cost  to  all  the  fruit 
will  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  added 
price  the  consumer  has  to  pay  when  the  crop  is 
short  or  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to 
afford  so  desirable  an  addition  to  his  menu.  Un- 
less early  reports  are  very  misleading,  the  saving 
by  frost-fighting  has  been  so  great  that  the  same 
welfare  should  be  widely  assumed  by  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  losing  deciduous  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  spring  frosts.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  more  seriously  considered  than  it  has 
been  hitherto. 

>t     <  <t 
COWS  AND  CITRUS  ? 

THE  other  lesson  which  we  discern  in  the  cur- 
rent experience  with  frost  seems  to  be  a 
support  to  Dr.  rt.  J.  Webber's  thesis  that 
extra-frosty  places  in  citrus  districts  should  be 
populated  with  cows  and  creameries  and  not  with 
citrus  trees  and  packing  houses.  We  cited  Dr. 
Webber's  conclusions  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  older,  lower  citrus  plantations  at  Riverside  in 
our  issue  of  April  6  last  year.  The  point  was 
not  only  that  citrus  planting  should  be  pursued 
on  the  higher  and  less  frosty  lands,  but  cows  on 
the  lowlands  would  pay  better  than  oranges  and 
would  also  manufacture  fertilizers  in  generous 
quantities  to  be  used  on  lands  where  oranges 
ought  to  be  grown.  Thus  a  region  of  diverse 
topography  would  fit  its  varied  crops  not  only  to 
its  market  requirements  but  to  its  diverse  adapta- 
tions, and  beyond  both  of  these  suitabilities  would 
insure  enduring  profitability  by  constant  rejuve- 
nation of  its  soils.  It  takes  a  good  pinch  on  the 
pocketbook  usually  to  arouse  a  man  to  sound  eco- 
nomic philosophy,  and  it  seems  as  though  this 
year's  frost  might  enforce  general  interest  in  Dr. 
Webber's  theorem  and  keener  appetite  for  demon- 
stration of  it  in  terms  of  local  applicability. 
>*     <  •* 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN  RECALLED. 

JUST  as  we  are  writing  of  frost  there  seems  to 
us  a  *  heart-chill  in  the  dispatch  that  the 
noblest  American  of  them  all  has  been  recalled 
to  the  heaven  whence  he  came  to  inspire,  guide 
and  bless  his  countrymen.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
falls  asleep  at  the  end  of  sixty  yeaTS  of  strenuous 
struggle  to  do  his  best:  first,  to  fit  himself  for 
virility;  second;  to  use  every  moment  of  his  man- 
hood for  the  good  of  mankind.  We  were  counting 
upon  a  decade  or  two  more  of  such  public  service 
as  he  alone  has  rendered.  It  seems  incredible  that 
such  an  embodiment  of  force  and  action  as  Roose- 
velt could  be  released  just  as  he  stepped  upon  the 
threshold  of  what  Howells  aptly  called  "the  sunny 
sixties" — but  possibly  the  design  is  that  this  gen- 
eration shall  learn  to  walk  alone  in  the  paths  of 
progress  which  he  marked  out  with  his  own  foot- 
prints. It  is  not  in  our  line  to  undertake  general 
comment  on  the  life  and  services  of  Roosevelt:  if 
journals  dealing  with  public  affairs  overlook  any 
item  of  just  appreciation  and  admiration,  the  uni- 
versal thought  of  the  country  will  omit  nothing. 
No  man's  reputation  is  safer  with  bis  fellow  citi- 
zens than  Theodore  Roosevelt's.  What  impresses 
us  most  at  the  moment  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
embodiment  for  his  generation  of  fair  estimation 
of  the  significance  and  the  achievements  of  the 
farther  west  in  the  development  of  the'  United 
States.  He  sent  the  "great  white  fleet"  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  our  country  breasted  two 
great  oceans  and  that  our  western  seaboard  was 
given  us  for  the  commercial  development  and 
christianizatipn  of  all  Pacific  countries  and  that 
our  ocean  was  not  designed  for  a  quiet  pond  for 
copra-floating  and  seal  hunting — as  most  Ameri- 
cans had  previously  esteemed  it.  To  the  same  end 
he  put  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  made  that 
great  enterprise  100  per  cent  American.  His  pur- 
pose was  not  to  favor  us  nor  to  court  favor  with 


ur  but  to  exalt  before  the  country  a  vision  of  the 
value,  to  national  development  of  the  great  spirit 
and  the  great  resources  of  the  free,  untrammeled 
west  and  to  put  to  shame  the  mollycoddling,  pus- 
syfooting and  malefactoring  with  great  wealth,  in 
which  the  country  was  too  freely  aping  the  effejte 
Europe  of  a  decade  ago.  It  is.  chiefly  to  Roosevelt 
that  our  country  owes  ,the  survival  of  pioneer 
spirit  of  red-blooded  adventure  for  principle  and 
human  progress  which  enabled  our  men  and 
women  to  acquit  themselves  victoriously  in  the 
great  world-achievement  of  1918.  It  was  the  sur- 
vival of  that  endowment  which  had  led  the  Ameri- 
can people,  like  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  'night,  to  strike  for  free  manhood  from 
Plymouth  Rock  to  Atlanta  and  Gettysburg,  and 
from  -Manila  bay  to  San  Juan  hill.  It  was  the 
same  spirit  which  demonstrated  to  the  world  in 
1917  that  Americans  were'not  "too  proud  to  fight" 
f6r  principles  which  their  forefathers  had  estab- 
lished. It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  would  not 
allow  us  to  forget  that  spirit  and  the  purposes 
for  which  we  were  endowed  with  it. 

<          5{  * 

OLD  BOYS  CALLED  HOME. 

THE  death  of  Roosevelt  reminds  that  we  are 
meeting  many  bereavements  nearer  home. 
The  chill  of  loneliness  has  fallen  upon  many 
homes  from  which  the  youth  went  forth  to  war 
and  reached  their  shining  objectives  on  the  other 
side.  The  widespread  epidemic  has  also  levied 
toll,  which  seems  to  us  very  heavy,  upon  lives 
which  we  have  all  held  very  dear.  It  will  be  hard 
to  proceed  unattended  by  those  upon  whom  there 
has  been  joyous  leaning — but  that  is  the  burden 
of  life  and  must  be  bravely  borne.  There  is  no 
help  for  it  but  sympathy  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future. 

A  group  of  men  prominent  in  California  agri- 
culture has  been  called  hence — several  of  them 
iu  what  Is  commonly  called  the  fullness  of  years. 
Col.  E.  J.  De  Pue,  largely  interested  aad  active 
in  farming  business  and  property  in  Yolo  county 
and  .a  recognized  leader  in  city  affairs  also,  was 
called  to  lay  down  his  last  public  effort  as  presi- 
dent of  the  directors  of  the  coming  livestock  show 
in  this  city.  Another  call  from  the  ranks  of  prom- 
inent Californians  summoned  E.  T.  Earl,  for  a 
number  of  years  active  in  Los  Angeles  enterprises 
but  previously  in  Central  California,  where  he 
built  up  the 'great  fruit  business  which  still  bears 
his  name.  Some  of  his  achievements  are  also 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Both  Col. 
De  Pue  and  Mr.  Earl  were  close  to  the  sixth  dec- 
ade and  were  counted  to  have  still  much  time  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  successful  enterprises. 

t        >t  M 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  ELLWOOD  COOPER. 

RIPER  in  years  and  more  widely,  known  for 
public  services  was  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa 
Barbara,  who  came  to  California  in  1870 
with  commercial  experience  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  practical  studies  of  California  agricul- 
ture on  a  tract  of  land  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  considered  suburban  thereto. 
His  early  undertakings,  which  gave  him  the  crown 
of  leadership  in  the  latter  '70s  and  later,  were  the 
planting  of  eucalyptus  and  the  manufacture  of 
olive  oil.  Upon  both  subjects  he  wrote  pamphlets 
in  the  '80s  which  were  counted  classic  by  those 
who  desired  to  follow  him  in  these  two  lines.  In 
olive-growing  and  oil-making  in  particular  his 
experience  set  the  pace  for  many  other  early  ven- 
tures, while  his  commercial  trend  enabled  him  to 
develop  a  trade  in  his  brand  of  oil  which  was  for 
many  years  very  profitable.  Mr.  Cooper's  conserva- 
tism and  positivism  held  him  largely  to  Spanish 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rnlnfnll  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  8an  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  7,  1819: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

'  »  \  Data 

Stations—:            Past  Seasonal    Normal  i  

Week  To-Dute    To  Date  Max'ra  Mln'm 

Eureka  .'  ...  11.72-       18.28  86  30 

Red  Bluff    14.45        10. 8»  78  24 

Sacramento    7.3»         7,73  58  28 

San  Francisco    10.03    •  8.11  86  87 

San  Jose   ».»1         6.75  64  22 

Fresno    *.M         S.N  i  62  28 

San  Luis  Obispo   7.37         6.86  76  28 

[,os  Atlgeles    4. OH          5.7«  78  36 

San  Diego    4.24          3.52  78  :« 

Winneinucca    3.88         3.14  38  10 

Reno    •  3.93          4.23    .  44  8 
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methods  and  appliances  and  American  revision  of 
machinery  and  processes  enabled  others  to  advance 
later  far  beyond  his  attainments  in  the  line  in 
which  he  is  entitled  to  honor  as  a  pioneer.  In 
1881  Mr.  Cooper  received  his  first  appointment  to 
the  Board  of  State  Horticultural  Commissioners 
and  was  elected  pfesident  thereof  in  1883.  For 
twenty  years  subsequently  he  held  this  position. 
In  1903  Mr.  Cooper  was  appointed  sole  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture,  replacing  a  board 
thereof  as  provided  by  the  law  o'f  1903,  and  held 
that  office  four  years.  Thus  during  more  than 
twenty-five  years  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  head  of 
executive  horticulture  in  California.  His  service 
was,  of  course,  broad  and  varied,  but  two  protracted 
undertakings  impress  us  as  particularly  effec- 
tive: the  protection  of  our  fruit  products  against 
competition  with  foreign  cheap  labor  and  trans- 
portation and  the  securing  of  national  pure  food 
legislation,  which  freed  the  olive  from  competi- 
tion with  adulterants  and  substitutes.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  indefatigable  and  very  influential  in  both 
these  attainments.  During  the  last  decade  Mr. 
Cooper  has  not  figured  in  public  affairs.  A  few 
years  ago  he  disposed  of  his  landed  interests.  He 
died  in  Santa  Barbara  on  December  29,  aged  89 
years. 

J*  J*  . 

CALIFORNIA'S  WORLD-BEATER,  DAVID  LUBIN. 

THE  best  known  California  in  circles  where 
great  things  are  said  and  done  was  David 
Lubin  of  Sacramento,  who  died  at  his  post 
in  Rome,  Italy,  on  January  1,  at  the  age  of  69. 
Fifteen  years  ago  he  was  widely  known  through- 
out Central  and  Northern  California  as  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  Sacramento,  with  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  farmers  and  a  proponent 
of  what  seemed  then  strange  measures  to  secure 
for  them  a  square  deal  among  other  producing 
and  financial  interests.  Today  he  is  known  to  all 
governments  and  to  individuals  In  all  nations  as 
the  most  profound  student  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics and  finance  in  the  world.  His  early  studies 
of  individual  productive  efforts  in  California  soon 
convinced  him  that  in  food  production  and  distri- 
bution all  the  world  is  akin  in  its  needs  and  prob- 
lems, and  before  we  who  were  constantly  watching 
him  were  sure  that  he  had  reached  the  arJex  of 
California  farming  troubles,  he  was  aloft  and  away 
seeking  light  for  local  darkness  in  international 


illumination.  In  his  height  and  depth  of  economic 
thought  and  in  his  pursuit  of  fundamental  facts 
and  conditions,  as  a  basis  for  his  conclusions  and 
resultant  actions,  we  can  find  no  illustrative  meta- 
phor except  in  the  science  and  practice  of  modern 
aviation.  We  saw  him  first  trundling  his  eco- 
nomics over  a  meadow.  When  we  looked  again 
he  was  in  the  sky,  mapping  the  world  beneath  him 
that  he  might  clearly  see  whence  and  whereto 
economic  thought  and  action  should  move  to 
enable  governments,  institutions  and  individuals 
to  do  their  work  best  to  serve  the  welfare  of  all 
concerned.  It  was  at  first  a  strenuous,  lonely  task. 
All  the  strong  winds  of  bureaucratic  and  profes- 
sional distrust  buffeted  him:  all  the  deadly  chill  of 
popular  unconcern  and  neglect  impeded  his  move- 
ments— but  he  made  the  flight  and  brought  back 
the  achievement  he  sought.  The  King  of  Italy  was 
his  first  great  friend,  for  he  endowed  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  and  pro- 
vided a  proper  landing  place  after  such  a  great 
flight.  When  the  war  began  there  were  affiliated 
with  this  institute  founded  by  Mr.  Lubin  nearly 
fifty  nations — all  of  them  with  representatives 
active  in  the  world  work  which  he  designed.  Mr. 
Lubin  lived  to  see  in  this  institute  anil  in  the 
"international  commerce  commission  on  merchant 
marine,"  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
approved  at  his  suggestion,  a  strong  link  in  the 
league  of  nations  which  is  about  to  be  realized. 
And  while  Mr.  Lubin  was  working  to  secure  these 
world-regulating  powers  for  human  welfare  he 
did  many  other  things  corollary  thereto — such  as 
rural  credit  in  this  country,  etc.  How  could  a 
single  man  do  so  much  in  a  decade  and  a  half? 
The  better  one  knew  Mr.  Lubin  the  less  he  will 
wonder  at  that.  His  was  the  most  penetrating, 
retentive  and  analytic  mind  we  have  ever  person- 
ally known:  his  was  the  most  tireless  energy  and 
capacity  for  work:  his  was  the  warmest  philan- 
thropic soul  and  the  clearest  vision  of  all  men  as 
they  ought  to  be  related  to  each  other  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  And  to  give  these  natural 
endowments,  which  he  had  trained  so  well  during 
more  than  thirty  years  of  active,  purposeful  liv- 
ing, their  opportunity  for  public  achievement 
they  were  themselves  endowed  by  the  fortune 
which  he  had  accumulated  and  which  he  freely 
expended  in  pursuit  of  his  purposes.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Mr.  Lubin  never  received  for  his  own 


use  a  cent  for  public  service:  all  that  came  from 
it  went  into  it  as  compensation  to  others  who 
assisted  him.  And  now  David  Lubin,  who  has 
been  called  a  "benefactor  of  farmers,"  has  gone  to 
his  reward — leaving  a  name  which  will  be  remem- 
bered with  enduring  and  increasing  honor. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fall  Name  and  Address. 


Killing  "Greasewood." 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  four  acres  cov- 
ered by  "greasewood."  Is  there  any  wa_y  of  de- 
stroying it?  T  have  tried  digging  up  the  roots  to 
a  depth  of  six  to  ten  inches,  but  they  do  not  dip. 
I  am  told  this  brush  has  roots  about  twenty  feet 
long.  In  cold  weather  the  top  of  the  plant  dries 
off,  but  tfley  begin  to  grow  again  ia  July. — 
J.  B.  F.,  San  Ardo. 

The  name  "greasewood"  is  rather  indefinite,  for 
it  does  not  mean  the  same  plant  in  all  places. 
However,  all  the  shrubby  plants  which  we  know 
under  the  name  are  to  be  found  on  soil  too  alka- 
line to  grow  crops  until  part  of  the  alkali  1b 
washed  out.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to.  reclaim 
the  land  by  deep  drainage  so  that  either  rainfall 
or  irrigation  or  both  can  wash  out  the  alkali,  it 
does  not  matter  much  whether  you  kill  the 
greasewood  or  not.  If,  however,  you  have  some 
other  plant  to  deal  with  and  the  soil  is  not  alka- 
line, we  would  snake  out  with  a  team  and  chain 
all  the  roots  we  could  during  the  winter,  while 
the  ground  is  soft  and  wet,  plow  and  harrow  in 
the  spring  and  broadcast  thickly  with  kafir  or 
miio,  cut  for  cow  hay  and  get  as  much  9econd 
growth  as  the  moisture  will  allow.  In  this  way 
you  may  smother  out  the  gTeasewood  or  you  may 
not.  If  the  soil  is  alkaline,  you  will  not  see 
much.milo;  if  it  is  not  alkaline,  you  will  not  see 
much  greasewood. 


Only  Cherries  on  Cherry. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  dozen  cherry  trees 
that  we  should  like  to  graft  over  to  some  other 
fruit.  The  linnets,  sparrows  and  bush  robins  eat 
or  spoil  the  crop  every  year.  We  can  poison  them 
when  the  apricots  begin  to  ripen,  but  it  is  then 
too  late  to  save  the  cherries. — Reader,  San  Jose. 

Nothing  but  birds  and  small  boys  can  be  grafted 
on  the  cherry. 


•  MR.  PLANTER: 

The  coming  season  promises  to  he  the  most  favorable 
in  many  years  for  orchard  planting.  With  such  a  sea- 
son and 

FIRST  CLASS  TREES 

a  successful  start  for  a  profitable  orchard  is  assured. 
WK  GUARANTEE  OUR  STOCK— BETTER  CANNOT 
BR  HAD  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES:  . 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  nil  roots,  grown  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees, 
unsurpassed  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

PEAK'S  CLING  PEACH,  in  great  demand  by  canners;  ripens  between  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  old  stand-bys  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

KNOBEL  APRICOT,  an  improved  Blenheim ;  larger  fruit  and  a  heavier,  more 
dependable  bearer. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  "Made  In  America."  These  home-grown  trees  live  as 
readily  as  other  fruit  trees  and  are  true  to  name;  of  the  imported  trees  the 
few  which  live  are  usually  untrue. 

A  FULL  LINE 

of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and 
our  prices  are  very  low  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  Write  for  our 
Price  List:  free. 

=      .   GILROY,  CAL. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


CALIVADA 

st™p  Manure  !!!ir 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry  Care  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CAuVada  KKKTII.IZKR  company. 
4'i.l  Citizens   Nntlonal  Bank  Building 
Phones  <6.r>B43) 
l.ns  Angeles,  California. 


If  You  Need 


Pear  Seedlings 

JAPAN  or  KIEFFER 

Write 

e 

Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  Lake,  Pres. 

Shenandoah,        -  Iowa 


l  The  Most  Efficient 
^m  Tractor  ia  America 

BOTH  DRIVERS  LEVEL 
WHEN  PLOWING 

The  twin  crawlers  run  on  the  unplowed  ground 
and  one  front  wheel  follows  the  furrow  for 
self-steering.  So  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  runs 
upright  without  a  side  thrust  on  bearings  that 
comes  where  a  tractor  leans  over  because  of  a 
driver  running  in  the  furrow. 

Perfect  flexibility:  unit  construction:  hardened  cut  steel 
gears:  Tim  ken  bearings:  heavy  duty  valve-in-head  kero- 
sene motor:  and  long  life  crawlers  that  double  the  use- 
fulness of  the  tractor — are  some  of  the'  added  features  of 
superiority. 

Follow  the  crowds.    Come  and  look  over  the  many  fea- 
tures of  the  Model  "D"  STEEL  MULE  we  have  on 
.  exhibition. 

The  only  Crawler  Tractor  adapted  to  Beet  Cultivation 
without  making  changes. 

F.  T.  BRILES,  South  California  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  TRACTOR  CO.,  Northern  California  Di»t. 

417-23  East  Weber  Ave..    Stockton,  Cal. 

Excellent  Proposition  offered  Live  Agents. 
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Cows  and  Co-operation  Make  Humboldt  Hum 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  A.  Robson,  Eureka 


son.  He  was  at  the  time  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Ferndale  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion, which,  through  its  efficient  work,  was  al- 
ready showing  the  dairymen  the  value  of  co-oper- 
ation. The  new  organization  was  formed  on 
intensely  practical  lines,  one  of  its  first  official 
acts  being  the  purchasing  of  seeds  in  bulk  allot- 
ments for  its  members,  thus  saving  dealers'  profits. 

Testing  Improved  the  Herds. 

The  value  of  a  cow  to  the  dairyman  depends 
chiefly  upon  two  factors — blood  and  feed.  The 
cow  testing  association  in  a  large  measure  took 
care  of  the  first  of  these.  The  three  regularly 
employed  testers  scientifically  analyzed  the  prod- 
uct of  the  various  herds  and  were  able  to  give  the 
exact  amount  of  butterfat  given  by  every  cow  on 
the  association  list.  The  results  spoke  for  them- 
selves, for  it  was  found  that  cows  of  pure  blood 
more  than  made  up  in  butterfat  for  their  addi- 
tional cost.  The  immediate  tendency  was  to 
improve  the  standard  of  the  herds,  until  today 
some,  of  the  finest  cattle  of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
and  Holstein-Friesian  blood  are  to  be  found  in 
this  section. 


"Agriculture's  big  job  in  1919  will  be  easier  if  farmers  are  organized," 
says  Secretary  Houston.  "We  should  especially  strengthen  the  local  farm 
bureaus  and  other  organizations  which  support  so  effectively  the  extension 
forces  and  assist  them  in  their  work" 

No  mailer  "whether  you  live  in  Humboldt  or  Hobofcen,  you  will  profit  by 
reading  this  article,  which  tells  of  the  results  of  co-operation  in  the  first 
county  in  California  to  have  a  farm  advisor  and  a  regularly  organized  cow 
testing  association. 


HE  VALUE  of  team  work,  which  has 
been  so  convincingly  demonstrated  by 
the  many  phases  of  war  activities,  is 
fittingly  illustrated  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Dairymen's  Association 
of  Humboldt  county  for  the  dairy  in- 
terests of  the  north  California  coast 
section.  Preparations  are  now  under 
way  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  organization, 
which,  because  of  the  wide  scope  of  its  influence, 
has  tome  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  year  in  rural  Humboldt.  This  year 
unusual  importance  attaches  to  the  meeting,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  country  at  large  is  just 
entering  an  unprecedented  industrial  era,  the 
watchword  of  which  is  co-operation,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  loom  large  to  an  associa- 
tion that  represents  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  con- 
trolled by  men  who  have  already  learned  the  value 
of  team  work. 

According   to   the   report   of   the   State  Dairy 
Bureau,  just  issued,  Humboldt  county  stood  sec- 
ond in  the  State  in  butter  production  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  with  a  record  of  5.717,406 
pounds.    This  is  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  the  dairy  farms — evaporated  and  pow- 
dered milk,  casein,  albumen,  milk 
sugar,  cheese,  etc.,  all  being  made 
on   a  commercial   scale  in  Hum-- 
boldt,  and  fully  equaling  in  valua- 
tion the  butter  products.  Dairy- 
ing has  long  since  passed  the  ex- 
perimental  stage  in   this  section, 
and  the  business  is  tonducted  on  a 
wonderfully  systematized  and  sci- 
entific basis. 

The  Humboldt  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation has  been  one  of  the  big 
factors  in  making  possible  the  past 
year's  record.  Through  it  the 
dairymen  have  been  able  to  solve 
the  two  big  questions  that  con- 
fronted the  pioneers  in  the  busi- 
ness— how  to  farm  their  lands  so 
as  to  produce  the  necessary  rations 
for  their  cattle,  and  how  to  tid 
their  herds  of  unprofitable  cows. 
Because  of  the  heterogeneous  char- 
acter of  the  population,  concerted 
action  in  the  solution  of  mutual 
problems  was  unusually  difficult 
among  the  pioneer  dairymen  and 
on  this  account  the  achievements 
of  the  present  effective  association 
are  till  the  more  noteworthy. 

Pioneers  Were  Thrifty  Foreigners. 

Valley  dairying  on  the  bottom 
land?  of  the  Eel  river  section  was 
begun  in  1874  by  a  few  thrifty 
Scandinavians,  including  J.  Ras- 
mussen,  Nissen  Brothers  and  J.  P. 
Jacobsen.  These  were  the  fore- 
runners of  a  large  immigration 
from  Schleswig  and  Denmark,  who 
also  settled  in  the  bottom  lands 
and  engaged  in  dairying.  Later, 
many  of  these  original  settlers 
preferred  leasing  or  selling  their 
lands  to  operating  the  dairies 
themselves  and  this  brought  in  a 
great  influx  of  Italian-speaking 
Swiss.  The  leases  brought  a  high 
market  price,  ranging  from  five  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  including 
the  stock.  Many  Portuguese  from 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal were  the  next  to  enter  the 
Humboldt  dairy  field.  Interspersed 
among  them  were  a  number  of 
Americans  who  believed  in  the 
future  of  the  dairy  business. 

When  the  pioneers  entered  the 
field  the  Eel  River  Valley  was  heavily  timbered 
The  small  clearings  could  not  be  made  to  yield  a" 
profit  in  ordinary  farming,  the  climate  being  too 
damp  for  grain  raising.  Red  clover  grew  pro- 
digiously and  the  climatic  conditions  made  green 
feed  available  throughout  the  year.  Dairying  was 
the  natural  occupation.  However,  by  the  time 
the  land  was  fully  cleared,  the  heavy  cropping  and 
immense  rainfall  had  so  depleted  the  lime  in  the 
soil  that  the  grass  grew  less  luxuriantly  and  other 
cropping  systems  had  to  be  developed.  This  led 
to  a  common  interest  in  forage  crops  and  a  greater 
feeling  of  unity  among  those  in  the  business 
despite  the  differences  of  nationality. 

Dairy  Associations  Helped. 
In  1909  a  great  step  forward  in  co-operative 
work  was  taken  in  the  organization  ©f  the  Fern- 
dale  Cow  Testing  Association  through  the  efforts 
of  C.  L.  Mitchel,  then  dairyman  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  of  great  value  in  helping  the 
dairymen  to  weed  out  their  unprofitable  cows  and 
determine  the  most  valuable  blood  to  perpetuate. 
It  is  the  direct  forerunner  of  the  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, the  latter  being  organized  in  July,  1912,  the  employment  of  a  resident  farm  advisor 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Leroy  Ander-   sent  out 'from  the  University  of  California  to 


The  valleys  of  Humboldt  county  provide  idenl  conditions  for  dairying,  and 
peroug  little  kingdom  are  found  more  cowb  to  the  square  mile  than  In  any 
of  the  world. 


Root  Crops  Largely  Fed. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  properly  balanced 
ration  for  dairy  herds  from  the  soil  was  the  one 
to  which  the  Dairymen's  Association  turned  its 
attention.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  root 
crops  so  popular  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows  as  Ip 
the  Humboldt  country.  This  is  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  soil  is  naturally  adapted  to  the 
production  of  root  crops,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
these  crops  are  popular  in  the  old  country,  from 
which  so  many  of  the  pioneer  dairymen  came. 
The  foot  products,  which  are  carbohydrate  in 
character,  are  balanced  by  feeding  clover,  al- 
falfa, vetch  or  peas. 

The  First  Farm  Advisor. 

The  members  of  the  Dairymen's  Association 
were  quick  to  realize  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  of  Northern  California  were 
essentially  different  from  other  sections  of  the 
State  and  that  its  agricultural  problems  varied 
accordingly.  Working  on  this'  theory,'  they 
began  an  agitation  to  have  an  experimental 
station    established    there.      This  resulted  in 


lend  his  knowledge  of  soil  conditions  to  those 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Humboldt  thus  came 
to  have  the  first  farm  advisor  in  the  State, 
and  she  was  also  first  to  have  a  regularly  organ- 
ized cow  testing  association.  Upon  the  advice  of 
this  official,  the  dairymen  were  able  to  seed  the 
inexhaustible  soil  of  the  bottom  lands  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  food  that  formed  a  balanced 
ration  for  dairy  use.  By  systematically  rotating 
crops  and  occasionally  adding  a  little  lime,  mar- 
velous crops  were  possible  365  days  in  the  year. 
These,  of  course,  were  marketed  through  the  cows! 

Only  Woman  Tester  in  State. 

An  interesting  feature  incident  to  the  war  is 
found  in  the  employment  of  Miss  Margaret  Fol- 
som,  former  student  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, as  one  of  the  three  cow  testers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Ferndale  Cow  Testing  Association.  Through 
the  enlistment  of  its  employees  this  association 
was  unable  to  keep  a  full  force  of  qualified  cow 
testers.  Learning  of  the  shortage  in  help.  Miss 
Folsom  prepared  herself  for  the  -work  by  taking 
a  short  preparatory  course  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Davis  and  now  finds  herself  in  the 
unique  role  of  being  the  only  woman  cow  tester 
in  California.  Altogether,  there 
are  twenty-seven  women  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  this  novel 
employment,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  them,  like  Miss  Folsom,  took 
it  up  as  «a  patriotic  service.  The 
work  m  a  us  arising  at  three  or  four 
'o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work- 
ing long  hours,  and  necessitates  a 
continual  moving  from  place  to 
place.  Because  of  these  features  it 
is  difficult  for  a  woman,  but  it  has 
so  many  redeeming  features  that 
Miss  Folsom  is  inclined  to  make  it 
her  permanent  occupation. 

In  Humboldt  the  value  of  the 
cow  tester  is  fully  recognized  and 
most  of  the  important  dairy  ranches 
in  the  Eel  and  Mad  rivei*-  section 
are  affiliated  with  the  association, 
which  entitles  them  to  a  monthly 
testing  of  their  herds.  Each  cow 
tester  has  a  given  circuit  of  dairy 
farms  to  make  in  a  month.  There 
are  approximately  1300  cows  to  be 
tested  out  on  each  route.  The 
testing  requires  great  care,  al- 
though the  process  is  comparatively 
simple.  Composite  samples  of  the 
evening  and  morning  milking  from 
the»cows  are  placed  in  separate  bot- 
tles, and  a  certain  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  burn  out 
the  solids  other  than  butterfat. 
Hot  water  is  added,  and  the  fat 
then  rises  in  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle, where  it  is  measured  and  re- 
corded, and  by  close  computation 
the  tester  is  able  to  tell  the  dairy- 
man the  exact  amount  of  butter- 
fat produced  b/  each  of  his  cows. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association,  the  milk  deliv- 
ered throughout  the  county  is  pas- 
teurizes and  is  if  uniform  quality 
and  standard  price.  This  provides 
a  protection  alike  to  the  public  and 
to  those  men  in  the  business  who 
seek  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
for  their  dairy  products. 

Protecting  Dairymen's  Interests. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  bet- 
ter' and  more  productive  dairy 
herds  and  the  more  economical 
farming  of  the  dairy  lands,  the 
Dairymen's  Association  keeps  a 
close  watch  upon  all  legislative  measures  that 
in  any  way  might  affect  the  dairy  business.  These 
subjects  are  discussed  at  length  before  the  associa- 
tion by  men  familiar  with  the  proposed  laws  and 
the  dairymen  are  thus  able  to  cast  the  weight  of 
their  organization  tor  or  against  such  legislation 
as  has  a  bearing  on  their  business. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marvelous  pros- 
perity to  the  dairymen  and  creamery  operators 
of  Humboldt  county,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
war  occasioned  a  shortage  of  labor,  the  dairy 
products  brought  fabulous  prices  and  many  private 
fortunes  were  made  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  engaged  in  the  business.  An  idea  of  the  vastly 
increased  output  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  one  creamery  establishment  furnished  750,000 
pounds  of  butter  for  the  navy  alone.  The  system- 
atized business  arrangement  existing  between  the 
creamery  men  and  the  dairymen  greatly  facilitates 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  at  the  present 
time,  the  latter  devoting  their  entire  attention  to 
butterfat  production  and  the  creameries  taking 
care  of  the  raw  product 

Co-operation  has  done  much  foridairying  in  Hum- 
boldt county  and  will  be  an  even  more  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  era  of  development  ahead. 


In  this  pros- 
other  section 
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The  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Its  "Associations 


♦  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


HEN  the  Federal  Land  Banks  were  es- 

Wtablished,  their  prima  facie  function 
was  to  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate  on  abso- 
lute security.  Also  to  relieve  him 
from  worry  by  the  long-term  loan. 
But  of  greater  value  even  than  this 
was  their  fostering  of  the  neighbor- 
hood spirit  by  the  establishment  of  local  associa- 
tions. These  feel  strongly  the  importance  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  their  deliberative  councils  and 
the  grave  responsibilities  they  are  willing  to  bear 
in  accepting  applications  and  appraising  properties 
of  new  members.  The  neighborhood  spirit  is  the 
most  valuable  asset  of  any  agricultural  district. 
It  results  in  the  interchange  of  domestic  experi- 
ences and  rural  and  political  ideas  that  are  the 
very  soul  of  country  life  and  progress. 

A  tentative  suggestion  has  appeared  recently 
that  runs  as  follows:  "Some  people  think  that 
time  could  be  saved  if  farmers  were  allowed  to 
borrow  directly  from  the  (Federal  Land)  Bank 
through  the  medium  of  resident  agents  rather  than 
through  farm  loan  associations."  It  would  un- 
doubtedly save  time.  It  would  also  emasculate  the 
Act  under  its  present  form  and  convert  this  Fed- 
eral institution  into  a  public  competitor  with  pri- 
vate and  corporate  banking  institutions.  But,  for- 
tunately, it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  to  make  money.  The  question  is:  Would 
the  associations  stand  for  having  their  business 
run  by  a  resident  agent?  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  In  providing  for  the  responsibility  of  the 
stockholders,  also  provided  them  with  a  right  in 
the  administration  of  their  business^ 

Fixine  the  Valuation. 

The  writer,  as  an  appraiser  for  this  bank  from 
the  time  it  started  until  last  July,  has  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  over  forty  associations, 
and,  having  been  a  farmer  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
found  the  moral  tone  of  each  association  very 
readily.  In  practically  every  one  of  them  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  and  enthusiasm  w*ere  prom- 
inent, and  in  most  instances  the  men  chosen  as 
local  appraisers  were  well  qualified  men,  who 
were  keen  to  be  both  fair  and  safe  in  their  valua- 
tions. At  first,  where  prices  were  set  high,  they 
explained  that  they  figured  on  being  cut  by  the 
bank's  appraiser.  Or  they  sometimes  appraised 
land  away  below  its  real  value  because  there  was 
ample  security  for  the  loan  desired.  Again,  land 
might  be  appraised  above  its  real  value  because 
it  would  "sell"  for  that — by  reason  of  desirable 
location  or  adept  salesmanship.  But  it  was  ex- 
plained to  them  that  agricultural  (not  horticul- 
tural) "productive"  valuation  was  the  basic  valu- 
ation of  the  land;  that,  no  matter  how  grdtit  or 
how  small  a  loan  was  required,  an  accurate  base 
should  be  placed,  because  the  appraiser  consid- 
ered the  bank  was  establishing  a  base  on  different 
classifications  that  should  endure  for  all  time,  with 
only  such  fluctuations  as  exist  on  land  in  old- 
established  communities.  The  appraiser  felt  that 
this  work  was  the  beginning  of  equalization  of 


The  spirit  of  a  live  man  is  supported  by  his 
spine.  The  spirits  of  others  rest  on  their  stomachs 
— or  their  purses!  Of  these  latter,  if  their  pockets 
are  molested  or  they  go  a  bit  hungry  they  col- 
lapse. Virtue  passes  from  them  like  wind  from  a 
pricked  bladder.  But  the  man  whose  spine  and 
spirit  are  one,  only  gives  in  when  life  departs. 
Hang  together.  The  man  in  country  districts  who 
holds  aloof  and  takes  no  interest  in  politics  or  in 
the  welfare  of  his  neighborhood  is  about  as  valu- 
able as  a  lump  on  a  log. 


taxation  that  might  some  day  be  applied  to  the 
State  and  help  to  allay  dissatisfaction  among 
smaller  taxpayers. 

Self -Interested  Men  Not  Desirable. 

Generally  speaking,  where  there  have  been  any 
basic  over-valuations  made  by  loan  committees 
after  this  system  of  valuation  has  been  once  ex- 
plained to  them,  it  has  been  in  associations  where 
the  secretary-treasurer  has  been  interested  by  tiis 
employment  in  the  granting  of  loans.  Personally 
I  found  such  men  very  nice  to  do  business  with. 
They  were  prompt  in  keeping  engagements,  had 
their  papers  in  order  and  were . good,  honorable 
men.  But  they  see  through  rose-colored  glasses 
and  are  prone  to  impart  this  optimistic  view  to 
their  members.  That  is  why  it  is  undesirable  for 
an  association  to  employ  a  man  as  secretary- 
treasurer  who  has  a  specific  motive  other  than  the 
furthering  of  the  interests  of  the'  farmer  and 
advancing  the  farm  loan  system.  Are  not  the 
values,  endorsed  by  neighbors  who  have  backed 
those  values  by  a  pledge  up  to  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  their  own  loans,  safer  than  any  that 
could  be  recommended  by  a  resident  agent  who 
is  also  the  appraiser? 

As  it  is  now,  in  many  small  districts  neighbors 
keep  an  eye  on  each  other's  farms  to  see  that 
values  are  not  being  permitted  to  decline  with  a 
view  to  default.  The  improvements  provided  by 
one  farmer  serve  as  an  impetus  to  others  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  When  a  bunch  of  men  are  in 
the  same  lodge — so  to  speak — the5r  are  going  to 
come  across  with  their  dues  more  promptly  than 
with  private  liabilities  unknown  to  others. 

Service — Not  Paternalism. 

The  strength  of  the  government  of  a  country 
lies  not  in  its  laws  but  in  its  service.  It  encour- 
ages effort,  but  does  not  confer  favors.  It  affords 
also  protection  but  without  encroaching  on  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  in  representation.  The 
Federal  Government  not  only  fosters  the  rural 
spirit  in  one  line,  it  recognizes  how  this  must  be 
safeguarded  in  all  lines.  For  instance,  in  encour- 
aging small  stockmen  in  the  uses  of  the  ranges 
in  the  West,  it  offers  protection  from  "varmint" 
and  fire  through  the  Forestry  Department;  from 
disease  and  poisonous  plants  through  the  bureaus 
at  Washington.  In  encouraging  the  planting  of 
cotton,    rice   or   what    not    in    a    new  country, 


the  Government  establishes  laboratories  and  ex- 
perimental stations,  and  pays  scientists  to  aid  in 
its  successful  fruition.  And  the  primary  cause  of 
this  is  the  building  up  of  good,  strong  resident 
groups  of  individuals  who  shall,  by  faith  in  them- 
selves and  joint  action,  become  strong  and  active 
supports  of  the  nation  at  large  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers. 

Democracy  itself  depends  on  this  unit  of  "husk- 
ing" spirit.  The  farmers  who  are  stockholders  in 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  are  not  likely  to  acquiesce 
in  the  establishment  of  resident  agents  and  bor- 
row -through  this  medium.  They  have  the  right 
to  choose  who  their  associate  shall  be  and  have  a 
voice  as  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  willing 
to  recommend  him  as  a  borrower  through  their 
own  board  of  appraisers.  No  matter  whether  a 
resident  agent  were  paid  by  salary  or  salary  plus 
commission,  he  would  want  to  make  good  and 
bring  in  business.  In  a  little  while,  it  is  plain, 
he  would  be  after  only  the  cream  of  it  and  let  the 
small  man  go  hang.  If  we  keep  to  the  principles 
for  which  the  Federal  Land  Bank  was  founded, 
it  will  always  be  what  it  is  today — a  splendid 
thing  for  the  farmer.  A  wonderful  co-operative 
organization  in  which  one  can  foresee  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  American  farmer.  If  this  control 
gets  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  it  is  his  own 
fault. 

Many  of  the  associations  have  had  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  their  money.  Thai  was  frequently 
because  they  did  not  send  in  all  their  documents 
promptly  after  their  loans  had  been  passed.  Also 
perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  bank's  business  is  in 
irrigation  districts,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  it  should  be  known  that  the  bank  is  getting 
first  mortgage  on  the  water  as  well  as  on  the 
-land.  In  the  early  days  of  the  bank  it  was  be- 
cause large  numbers  of  associations  had  been 
formed  and  they  could  not  all  be  visited  at  once. 
But  one  way  that  the  work  of  appraising  could 
be  facilitated  would  be  by  employing  only  apprais- 
ers who  had  the  confidence  of  the  farmer  as  well 
as  of  the  bank.  Appraisers  should  be  put  on  pro- 
bation, their  systems  of  basing  values  explained  to 
the  bank's  satisfaction,  and  their  work  checked  up. 
When  the  bank  is  absolutely  assured  of  their  in- 
tegrity, ability  and  industry  (the  importance  of 
these  qualities  being  in  the  order  set  forth)  their 
recommendations  could  be  safely  accepted  and 
they  should  be  hampered  with  as  few  injunctions 
as -possible.  Appraisers  should  be  paid  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  service 
they  render,  as  their  judgment  constitutes  the 
buttresses  of  the  safety  of  the  institution.  The 
associations  are  its  very  foundation. 

The  working  method  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
as  it  is  today  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  co-opera- 
tive fruit  selling  organizations.  It  encourages  the 
spirit  of  collective  individualism — the  same  spirit 
that  actuated  our  forefathers  in  organizing  husk- 
ing bees  and  logging  bees,  but  without  any  room 
for  leveling  the  man  of  spirit  down  to  the  same 
status  as  the  shiftless  or  the  indifferent.  May 
its  benefits  increase  and  the  institution  prosper. 


slock  »f  Surftc*  Irrigation  Pipe 
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The  Safest  Means  of 
Frost  Prevention 

Don't  experiment  with  makeshift  methods. 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  are  sure.  They  main- 
tain the  temperature,  distribute  the  heat  uni- 
formly, and  prevent  frost  damage. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-i 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Franciaco,  Calif. 


Losse 
Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — and 
brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the'  Genuine  Losse  Strain — 
budded  from  the  original  Losse  orchard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  price  list. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 
"Duane's  Special"  French  Prune  and  Royal  and  Plenheim  Apricot  on 
Myrobalan  root;  Bartlett  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apples  in  variety. 
All  No.  1  stock.  Write  for  price  list. 

THOS.  F.  DUANE 


MARTINEZ 


CALIFORNIA 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.      San  Jose,  California 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT. 
,  PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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DeciduousFruitandNut  Experiment  Station 

[Written  for  Parltlr  Rural  Pr«i»  by  H.  C.  Itanlap.] 


THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION  have  come  to  recognize  the  need  of 
fostering  and  aiding  the  rural  producer.  This  function  has,  in  our 
state,  been  delegated  to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. As  producers,  many  who  have  given  the  matter  attention,  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  proper  appropriations  are  lacking,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  department  are  in  some  measure  bal- 
anced against  the  purely  academic  requirements  of  other  departments. 


For  sonic  years  past  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  representative  commit- 
tee of  orcharrlists  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  have  advocated  and  worked 
for  the  establishment  of  a  decidu- 
ous fruit,  experiment  station  for  the 
State  of  California.  Their  work  has 
been  wholly  without  personal  or 
community  interest,  other  than  the 
value  to  the  industry  of  the  State 
that  would  result  from  such  an  es- 
tablishment. The  locating  of  such  a 
plant  would  naturally  be  desired  by 
any  producing  community,  and  this 

,  committee  has  disproved  any  selfish 
motive,  having  suggested  in  the  past 

•  certain  State  prope'rties  in  other  dis- 
tricts as  suitable  locations. 

Without  going  into  details,  will 
say  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
been  confined  largely  to  conferences 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  where  they  have 
for  four  years  past  requested  desir- 
able appropriations  and  greater  at- 
tention to  deciduous  fruit  and  nut 
production. 

During  the  month  of  June,  in  con- 
ference with  the  board  of  regents 
and  President  Wheeler  of  the  State 
University,  also  Dean  Hunt  of  the 

.  College  of  Agriculture,  the  demands 
of  our  committee  were  most  con- 
servative on  account  of  war  condi- 
tions. We  requested  them  to  in- 
clude in  their  budget,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature,  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  to  be  expended  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  in  greater 
attention  to  the  needs  of  deciduous 
fruit  and  nut  producers.  Our  de- 
mand met  with  a  most  favorable  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  these  author- 
ities, and  the  $50,000  requested  has 
been  included  in  the  budget  and 
passed  on  by  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol. Since  that  time  the  war  hav- 
ing closed  it  has  been  considered 
only  proper  to  ask  for  the  greater 
appropriation  that  can  be  so  profit- 
ably expended  during  the  next  two 
years. 

BNANIMOITSLY  APPROVED. 

This  committee,  with  which  our 
association  has  seen  fit  to  affiliate, 
arranged  for  another  meeting  with 
the  University  authorities  and.  after 
corresponding  with  farm  bureaus 
and  growers'  organizations  through- 
'out  the  State,  secured  unanimous 
approval  and  considerable  attend- 
ance in  support  of  a  request  for 
$150,(100.  In  a  meeting  with  the 
repents  on  December  17  the  follow- 
ing specific  request  was  presented. 

"To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Reg- 
ents and  President  of  the  University 
of  California — Gentlemen:  In  behalf 
of  the  deciduous  fruit  and  riut  grow- 
ers of  the  State,  bur  committee 
wishes  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  meeting  and  discuss- 
ing with  you  matters  pertaining  to 
our  deciduous  fruit  industry.  Since 
our  last  meeting  in  June."  numerous 
growers'  organizations  representing 
deciduous  fruit  producers  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  our  commit- 
tee. Also,  we  have  recently  corre- 
sponded with  farm  bureaus  through- 
out deciduous  fruit  producing  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  and  we  find  them 
in  every  instance  heartily  in  sym- 
jpathy  with  our  work.  Altogether 
■we  feel  that  the  demand  for  depart- 
ment work  such  as  we  are  request- 
ing is  insistent  and  State-wide. 

"There  are  two  principal  reasons 
for  our  requesting  this  meeting  to- 
day: First,  the  changed  war  condi- 
tions certainly  warrant  an  increased 
appropriation:  second,  a  change  in 
our  ideas  as  to  the  system  of  admin- 
istering the  work,  which  we  trust 
may  meet  with  your  approval.  Our 
original  idea  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  central  station  from 
which  observation  and  research  work 
would  be  carried  on.  Our  opinion  in 
regard  to  that  matter  has  changed 
and  we  feel   that  in   a  State  like 


outs',  where  we  have  the  greatest 
diversity  of  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  requirements  of  produc- 
ers could  hardly  be  attended  from 
any  one  establishment.  From  a  de- 
partment with  the  administrative 
head  in  Berkeley  or  Davis  or  else- 
where, we  now  feel  the  work  could 
be  accomplished  to  the  best  advan- 
tage through  the  establishment  of 
sub-stations  in  the.  several  districts 
of  the  State,  where,  under  varying 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  several 
deciduous  products  are  raised. 

"During  the  discussion  on  the  oc- 
casion of  our  meeting  with  you  last 
June  our  suggestion  of  a  committee 
of  practical  growers  to  assist  the 
department  with  advice  as  to  the 
producers'  needs  met  with  your  fa- 
vor. Having  recently  taken  the  mat- 
ter up  with  farm  bureau-  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State,  we  are 
led  to  suggest  that  the  practical 
touch  the  department  would  require 
might  best  be  secured  through  some 


affiliation  with  these  organizations. 

"The  sub-stations  we  are  suggest- 
ing would  include  ownership  or 
rental  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
small  tracts  of  land,  say  ten  or 
twenty  acres,  where  experiment 
work, 'in  many  cases  extending  over 
a  series  of  seasons,  could  be  accom- 
plished without  interference.  In  no 
case  are  we  asking  for  a  large  out- 
lay for  buildings  or  equipment.  In 
order  to  carry  -out  plans  as  thus 
briefly  outlined,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  that  you  should  in- 
clude in  your  budget  an  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $150,000  in  place  of 
the  $50.000— our  war-time  request. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  sum  to 
be  expended  in  experimental  work 
and  the  development  of  an  adequate 
personnel  in  the  department. 

"The  deciduous  fruit  industries  of 
the  State  amount  to  investments  to- 
taling several  hundred  millions,  with 
a  yearly  output  of  values  in  excess 
of  $50,000,000. 

"Respectfully  submitting  this  as 
a  specific  request  on  the  part  of  the 
producers  of  the  State,  and  thanking 
you  for  your  earnest  and  favorable 
attention  to  the  matter,  we  remain, 
"Yours  very  truly, 
"Deciduous  Fruit  and  Nut 
Producers'  Committee." 

APPROPRIATION  TO  BE  ASKED  FROM 
STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

During  the  lengthy  discussion  that 
followed,  representative  growers  from 
all  districts  of  the  State  brought  out 
most  emphatically  the  desirability  of 


work  contemplated.  The  University 
authorities  appeared  most  reluctant 
about  requesting  further  attention 
from  the  State  Board  of  Control,  and 
ninny  members  of  the  growers'  com- 
mittee are  now  considering  the  de- 
sirability of  presenting  a  bill  to  thr 
present  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
include  the  additional  $100,000.  Any 
small  success  in  experiment  work 
along  many  lines  would  certainly 
develop  a  value  warranting  many 
times  the  expenditure.  The  bill 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
absolutely  a  conservation  measure 
entitled  to  attention  in  the  face  of 
retrenchment  plans. 

Some  little  experiment  and  suc- 
cess in  the  development  of  artificial 
fruit  drying,  more  absolute  control 
of  red  spider,  oak  fungus  and  other 
pests,  pruning  experiments  and  de- 
ciduous fruit  irrigation  results  sci- 
entifically observed,  would  all  con- 
serve many  millions  of  dollars  for 
California  producers. 

Tn  case  the  attempt  is  made  to  se- 
cure legislation,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  growers  will,  through  their  sell- 
ing organization  as  well  as  granges 
and  farm  bureaus,  unite  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

PROGRAM  OF  EXPERIMENT  WORK. 

A  small  committee  calling  on  Ag- 
ricultural Department  authorities  at 
Berkeley  on  December  30  were  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lent understanding  of  the  growers' 
problems  evidenced  by  the  depart- 
ment in  their  excellent  program  for 
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More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated  $100,000 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  aite  &bwn 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — 1  Note  the 
£pod  foots  r-^for  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings— a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears. 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.  H.  r\S  /O      „  „ 

SrCf.  ud  Mgr. 


SIEV5VBERGTHOLDT  CO. 
Newcastle  <~  Cat 

Behind  e 6\cK  tree 
guarantee" 
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experiment  and  research  work.  The 
•whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
work.-  The  list  of  necessary  work 
will  require  close  to  $200,000  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  and  we 
should  have  at  least  the  full  $150,- 
Q00  requested.  Any  smaller  sum 
would  so  retard  the  work  as  to  make 
it  either  ineffective  or  entirely  neg- 
lected in  some  important  details. 

Following  is  the  list  of  lines  of 
work  to  he  undertaken  in  deciduous 
fruit  and  nut  experiment  and  re- 
search work,  to  include  also  atten- 
tion to  olive,  fig  and  grape  cultural 
problems:  1,  orchard  surveys;  2. 
modification  of  soil  structure;  3, 
irrigation  of  old  orchards;  4,  water 
requirements  and  reaction  of  de- 
ciduous fruits;  5,  control  of  orchard 
diseases;  6.  control  of  pear  blight; 
7,  orchard  insect  control;  8,  inves- 
tigation and  application  of  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides;  R,  land,  equip- 
ment and  management;  10,  a  test 
of  root  stocks;  11,  pruning  investi- 
gation and  demonstration;  12.  dried 
fruit  investigation;  13,  fruit  stor- 
age investigation;  14.  frost  protec- 
tion; 15.  utilization  of-  wine  grapes 
and  culls;  16.  diseases  of  the  vine; 
17.  demonstration  of  viticultural 
methods. 

'  It.  is  now  the  plan  of  the  growers' 
committee  to  secure  the  backing  of 
all  interests  and,  failing  to  secure 
further  attention  from  the  Univer- 
sity regents,  we  will  introduce  a  bill 
before  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPES  TO  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

While  large  quantities  of  grapes 
are  consumed  in  New  Zealand,  it 
transpires  that  owing  to  the  oppo- 
site growing  seasons  in  that  country 
and  California,  the  only  available  ta- 
ble grapes  in  New  Zealand  during 
their  off  season  are  products  of  the 
hot-houses  which  are  for  sale  at  pro- 
hibitive prices  ranging  from  25  cents 
to  75  cents  a  pound. 

As  a  result  of  fruit  market  inves- 
tigations conducted  in  New  Zealand 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, co-operating  with  the  Ameri- 
can Consul-General  at  Auckland, 
grapes  from  the  United  States  will 
now  be  received  into  that  country, 
which  previously  allowed  imports 
from  Australia  only.  This  opening 
of  New  Zealand  markets  will  afford 
an  outlet  for  varieties  that  thrive  in 
California,  such  as  Malaga  and  Red 
Emperor. 


PRUNE  AND  APRICOT  ASSOCIA- 
TION—APRICOT CARTONS. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  get 
out  a  small  pack  in  the  one-pound 
apricot  carton,  and  we  confidently 
look  forward  to  favorable  reception 
of  these  goods  in  the  trade.  The  lit- 
tle start  possible  this  season  will 
certainly  make  for  a  wider  field  in 
the  seasons  to  come.  We  have  waited 
very  patiently  the  possibility  of  this 
start,  as  the  individual  package 
seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cess in  modern  merchandising  con- 
cerns. 

The  original  sanitary  package  di- 
rect  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer will  bring  to  the  consumers 
and  popularize  with  them  the  brands 
in  which  we  desire  to  develop  val- 
ues. Until  such  method  of  distribu- 
tion is  considerably  established,  a 
real  consumer  advertising  campaign 
will  hardly  be  warranted. 


A  PATHFINDER  PASSES  ON. 


The  death  of  Edwin  T.  Earl  at 
Los  Angeles  on  January  2  removes  a 
man  who  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pioneers  in  marketing  our 
green  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
East.  Born  on  a  farm  in  Inyo 
county,  he  entered  into  business  with 
the  vigor  of  a  mountain  constitution. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  com- 
mence the  development  of  the  East- 
ern market  for  our  fresh  fruits  and 
invented  the  first  ventilator-refrig- 
erator car  for  their  transportation. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company  and  later  he  originated  the 
Continental  Fruit  Express — a  pri- 
vate car  line  for  the  handling  of 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.  He 


retired  from  the  fruit  business  in 
1900.  ■ 

Green  Recruit — -Do  you  think 
we'lL  ever  get  back? 

Scared  One — I  don't  know  about 
you,  but  if  the  first  shot  doesn't  hit 
me  the  rest  are  all  going  to  fall 
short. 


CROP 
Production 

Is  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It  is  Important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving' 
maximum  results  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

Mauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct  Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  you  why. 

Hauser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


mefRUlT  GROWER^ 

Tor  treQ  planting 
gQnuine  is 
most  satisfactory" 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing.  • 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  are  7$  to  ioo  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the-  new  and  mon<  y -saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO  ,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

*  '21(1  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Branch  Offices:  DeDvei,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


EUREKA 
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Be  Sure  and 
Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

The  land  around  Fresno  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  growing 
of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Here  both  tree  and  fruit  attain  their  highest 
perfection. 

We  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  our  buds  and  our  trees 
— "From  the  Roots  Up" — can  quite  properly  be  called  thoroughbreds. 
Write  to  us — let  us  know  just  what  you  are  thinking  of  planting, 
character  of  the  soil,  water,  etc.    We  are  always  pleased  to  advise 
with  intending  planters. 

The  demand  for  trees  will  be  heavy  again  this  year,  so  we  would 
suggest  that  you  order  early. 

FresnoHuirserg  (9. 
R,esno,0&lif. 


P.  O.  Box 
6IS-P 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  (or  Pstelne  Enral  Preny  l 


A  Novel  Red  Cross  Fruit  Exhibit. 

A  novel  and  artistic  apple  design 
has  been  on  exhibition  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  Santa  Cruz  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  is  called  the  "Heart 
of  the  World"  and  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart  composed  of  three-tier  New- 
town Pippins,  with  a  red  cross  in 
the  center  of  highly-colored  Bald- 
wins. Scattered  on  the  floor  are 
leaves  of  the  maple  in  all  the  bril- 
liance of  their  autumn  colors  and  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  Isabella  Re- 
gia  grapes,  oranges,  lemons  and  per- 
simmons, while  the  title  is  outlined 
in  small  rosy  lady  apples.  The  fruit 
comes  from  the  Henry  Dakin  ranch, 
off  Soquel  Canyon.  After  the  ex- 
hibit, it  is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Corss. 

Is  Handing  Us  Lemons. 

Santa  Barbara  claims  she  will  be 
one  of  the  lemon  centers  for  supply- 
ing the  world  if  those  contemplat- 
ing planting  out  their  acres  carry 
their  plans  out.  i  The  harvest  there 
this  season  'has  been  satisfactory  to 
growers.  The  many  young  orchards 
we  saw  there  have  every  appearance 
of  vigor  and  promise.  California  is 
now  a  leader  in  lemons  and  esti- 
mates indicate  that  10.000  carloads 
will  be  packed  in  the  State  this  year, 
a  25  per  cent"  increase  over  the 
largest  previous  yield — an  indication 
of  large  new  bearing  areas.  From 
September  1  to  November  25  this 
year  California  shipments  of  lemons 
amounted  to  1540  carloads".  . 

Co-operative  Company  Counts  "Kale." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Auburn  Fruit  Exchange, 
distribution  of  the  amounts  of  two 
dividends  was  made.  Also  checks 
for  loss  and  damage  claims  were  dis- 
tributed. Addresses  were  made  by 
George  H.  Cutter,  president  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange;  W.  D. 
Bennett,  sales  manager,  and  E.  H. 
Gammon,  one  of  the  directors,  who 
is  also  a  well-known  pear  grower  of 
the  Sacramento.  Co-operation  in 
this  instance  left  its  members  well 
satisfied  and  the  turkey  dinner 
which  followed  the  meeting  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  pleasant  con- 
clusion.   Which  is  not  surprising! 

Forecast  of  Greek  Olive  Oil— 1918. 

Estimates  of  the  olive  oil  produc- 
tion in  Greece  for  1918  place'  the 
quantity  at  31,702.800  gallons,  ac- 
cording to  Vice-Consul  C.  M.  Corafa 
at  Athens.  This  is  30  per  cent  more 
than  last  year's  output.  Present 
prices  range  from  $2.51  to  $2.64 
per  gallon.  The  mainland  of  Greece 
is  only  credited  with  1.678.500  gal-. 
Ions.  All  the  rest  comes  from  the 
Tonian  Islands,  Crete,  Mitylene  and 
Sporades  Islands.  Eperus  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Pelion. 

"California  Fruits"  (Wickson). 

A  number  of  applications  are  com- 
ing to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  office 
every  week  for  "California  Fruits" 
(Wickson).  Orders  from  England 
for  25  copies  came  in  last  Satur- 
day. We  are  sorry  to  announce 
that  the  latest  edition  is  now  ex- 
hausted and  the  new  edition  will 
probably  not  be  published  before 
next  fall.  Orders  are  being  placed 
on  file  pending  such  publication. 


Sharp  Tools — Clear  Conscience. 

Ftuit  men  all  over  the  State  are 
now  busy  pruning  their  trees  and 
vines.  When  a  man  knows  why  he 
is  making  certain  cuts  on  a  tree, 
then  pruning  is  learned.  And  all 
that  is  requisite  is  that  he  should 
keep  his  shears  sharp  and  have  his 
wits  about  him.  The  writer  knows 
from  experience  that  it  sometimes 
happens  that  men  present  themselves 
as  "professional  pruners"  who  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  "tree  wreck- 
ers," whose  chief  object  seems  to  be 
to  get  something  on  the  ground — 
the  fruits  of  their  industry.  And 
thus  a  branch  is  very  often  severed 
that  is  easiest  to  get  at  rather  than 
the  one  that  ought  to  come  off.  A 
good  pruner  must  have  knowledge  of 
his  trade,  good,  sharp  tools,  judg- 
ment, industry  and  a  conscience. 
With  these  qualifications  he  can  al- 
ways get  a  job  and  earn  his  wages. 

Pruning  to  Bring  Trees  in  Early. 

Professor  W.  P.  Tufts  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  has  been  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  pruning  to 
bring  young  deciduous  trees  into 
bearing  from  one  to  three  years 
earlier  than  old  methods  accomplish. 
They  are  the  result  of  four  years' 
experimentatiop  on  many  young 
trees  of  the  University  orchards.  He 
shows  that  the  less  young  trees  are 
cut  the  heavier  they  are  at  the  butt 
and  head  at  three  or  four  years, 
at  which  age  prune  trees  are  large 
enough  to  be  brought  into  bearing 
on  suitable  soil.  A  large  number 
of  growers  and  professional  horti- 
culturists from  all  over  the  State 
have  attended  the  demonstrations 
and  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Tufts  at 
Davis. 

Cheap  Paint  Sprayed  On. 

A  stain  or  dressing  made  of  equal 
parfs  of,  crude  oil  and«kerosene 
makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  out- 
buildings and  fences,  according  to 
Professor  J.  W.  Gilmore  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  kerosene 
in  the  mixture  gives  it  penetrating 
power  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  it  is 
sprayed  on  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  It  has  'good  weather-resisting 
qualities.  It  dries  on  a  soft  brown 
that  harmonizes  with  practically 
anything  in  color. 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
at  Berkeley  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization up  to  November  30: 

9.973  loans  applied  for  amounting 

to   *31.891.037 

5.950  loans  rejected  or  cancelled 

—   •.   17.952.531 

4.712  loans  approved  =   13.988.800 

1.102  loans  withdrawn  or  cancelled 

—    3.058.760 

The  total  of  loans  closed  to  the 
above  date  amounted  to  $9,008,600 
to  2^963  farmers. 

Earlv  Planting  for  Paso  Robles. 

Trees  planted  early  in  this  district 
get  away  and  make  better  growth 
than  when  planted  later,  according 
to  P.  S.  Brown,  who  has  30,000 
trees.  Trees  planted  in  December 
had  up  to  over  four  feet  of  growth 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  while  trees 
planted  two  or  three  months  later 
did  not  average  over  half  that. 


Thoroughness  in  Spraying  Cannot  Be  Overemphasized 

In  order  to  get  maximum  results  in  spraying  for  any  pest  thorough- 
ness of  application  is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered.  Too 
often  failures  result  because  of  the  fact  that  large  trees  are  sprayed  with 
from  \y2  to  3  gallons  per  tree,  when  from  5  to  10  gallons  would  be  re- 
quired. The  great  rapidity  with  which  insects  breed  and  with  which 
fungous  diseases  develop  make  it  necessary  to  kill  practically  100r'  of  the 
insects  or  spores  that  are  present  at  the  time  of  spraying  in  order  that 
an  orchard  may  be  practically  free  from  these  pests  afterward. 

The  aim  in  spraying  should  always  be  to  miss  no  portion  of  the  trees 
with  the  spray;  that  is  to  say,  every  square  inch  of  surface  should  receive 
its  supply  of  the  insecticide  or  fungicide  for  maximum  results.  Good 
equipment  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  most  thorough  spraying  may 
be  accomplished.  Not  only  is  the  best  of  equipment  desirable,  but  only 
men  who  recognize  the  value  of  careful  work  in  applying  the  spray  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  important  operation. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 

Long  Term  Low  Rate 

All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower   repays    the   principal    gradually    with    each  interest 

payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate.  » 

For  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  national  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Thompson  Seedless  Cuttings 


20,000  well  rooted  .thrifty  cuttings 
made  a  growth  of  12  inches  last  year 

Feather  River  Orchard  Co.,  Marysviiie 

Office,  706 1    K  St.  Sacramento,  California 


V- 

This  Is 


My 
Hired  Man 


'I  never  had  a  man  who  was  as  willing  to  work  as 
this  little  stick  of  dynamite — nor  one  who  did  his 
work  as  well  either.  Rain  or  shine,  hot  weather 
or  chilly,  day  or  night  — this  little  fellow  is  always 
on  the  job. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


is  what  you  need  to  help  you  work  your  place  this  season. 
I  used  to  try  to  do  all  my  heavy  work  by  hand  too.  Dug 
post  holes  and  ditches  and  the  holes  to  plant  my  young  trees 
in  until  my  back  was  nearly  broken.  But  no  more  of  that 
for  me.     /  use  dynamite  now. 

Last  year  I  sent  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  their  book 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  It's  easy  to  get— they  send  it 
to  you  free  if  you  sijjn  and  send  in  the  coupon  that  is  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  their  advertisements. 
Better  send  for  this  book.  It  tells  you  all  about  the  use  of 
dynamite  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 
1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  CnL 

Gentlemen:  Please  tend  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive Cultivation." 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for. 

Namt  —  « 

Address  —  
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TheWarlsWon 


But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Mill  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of  • 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

■ 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil, 
conditions  and  crop' 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


MUSCAT  GROWING  YIELDS  GOOD 
RETURNS. 

LWrltten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

When  Muscats  give  a  return  of 
two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre  at 
5%c,  it  represents  a  net  10  per  cent 
interest  on  $1,200  an  acre,  after  pay- 
ing operating  expenses.  One  realizes 
that  a  good  many  lean  years  in  the 
past  have  to  dip  in  on  this  return, 
but  it  is  there. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  man- 
ner of  results  obtained,  C.  W.  Adams 
of  Fowler  (Fresno  county)  has  a 
60-acre  Muscat  vineyard  25  years 
old,  whose  bearing  capacity  has  been 
increased  by  management.  In  1912 
this  old  vineyard  yielded  87  tons  of 
raisins.  The  following  two  seasons 
gave  only  48  tons  each  year.  In 
1915  the  tips  of  the  shoots  were  all 
pinched  back  when  they  first  showed 
forms.  It  took  two  boys  two  days 
helping  him  to  do  this  at  a  total 
cost  of  $12.  Every  cane  saved  has 
fruit  on.  Plowing  has  been  deferred 
until  about  blossoming  time,  which 
Mr.  Adams  claims  makes  the  grapes 
set  better.  He  then  irrigates  in 
June  or  early  in  July,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  starting  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  grapes  are  well 
set,  then  cultivates  thoroughly — 
sandy  loam  soil.  In  1915  the  vine- 
yard produced  108  tons  of  raisins 
and  the  three  following  years  yielded 
120,  132,  and  150  tons  respectively. 
These  are  results  that  attract. 


WALNUT  CROP  DOUBLED  BY 
GOOD  MANAGEMENT. 

IWritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Peter  Irvine  of  Goleta  has  an 
eight-acre  walnut  grove  that  pro- 
duced six  and  a  half  tons  of  nuts 
this  year.  It  formerly  produced  an 
average  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre^ 
but  he  has  increased  the  productiv- 
ity to  the  present  standard  by  put- 
ting in  a  pumping  plant  and  system- 
atically irrigating. 

In  November  Mr.  Irvine  was  irri- 
gating right  after  the  crop  was  off 
preparatory  to  sowing  of  cover-crop 
of  melilotus.  Water  comes  to  within 
seven  feet  of  the  surface  and  goes 
down  to  about  21  feet  by  steady 
pumping.  He  gets  a  14-inch  stream 
with  his  outfit  at  a  running  cost  of 
10c  an  hour. 

Many  of  the  trees  were  in  good 
foliage,  even  this  late  in  the,  3eason. 
Mr.  Irvine,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  ours,  relative  to  inducing  new 
growth  in  the  late  fall  by  irrigation, 
told  us  that  last  year  he  had  some 
trees  bloom  and  set  fruit  as  late  as 
August  and  he  could  not  see  that  it 
made  any  difference  to  this  year's 
crop.  Eugene  Kellogg,  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  has 
known  this  orchard  since  it  was 
planted  and  wished  us  to  see  it,  as 
an  example  of  a  crop  being  doubled 
by  irrigation  and  good  orchard  man- 
agement. 


A  RECORD  OF  COLOR  AND  FORM 
IN  FRUIT. 


A  correct  representation  of  every 
variety  of  fruit  is  desired  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  and  W.  F. 
Wright,  a  botanist,  has  been  detailed 
to  collect  specimens  which  will  be 
used  as  models  by  a  water  color 
B$tist.  These  illustrations  will  be 
filed  for  reference  as  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  fruit  named.  "The 
value  of  a  standard  of  this  sort  is 
readily  recognized  by  fruit  men," 
according  to  Mr.  Wright.  "Old  spe- 
cies of  (ruit  are  constantly  appear- 
ing under  new  names  and  with  an 
official  classification  to  refer  to  it 
will  be  possible  to  prevent  misrep- 
resentation and  mistake."  He  says 
further,  with  regard  to  peaches,  that 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
Chile  and  Peru  peaches  are  grown 
almost  entirely  from  seeds.  That 
in  all  Peru  there  are  only  one  or 
two  men  who  understand  budding 
trees,  while  Peru  has  but  two  com- 
mercial nurseries. 

With  regard  to  the  pictures,  he 
says  that  Washington  already  has  a 
good  collection  of  pictures  of  Florida 
fruits,  but  this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  preserve  California  products  in 
this  manner.  These  illustrations 
may  also  be  reproduced  in  publica- 
tions. 


Reg,  US. Pet, OS 

DISC  PLOWS 

The  same  accurate  knowledge  of  Pacific  Coast  farming 
conditions,  the  same  careful  and  simple  designing,  the 
same  high  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  the 
same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sturdy  construc- 
tion that  have  made  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  supreme 
in  the  farm-power  field,  have  gone  into  the  building  of 
"Caterpillar"  Disc  Plows. 

"Caterpillar"  Plows  are  not  a  new  product — we  have 
been  building  them  for  years.  They  were  produced 
primarily  for  use  with  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  so 
they  had  to  BE  good  and  MAKE  good — we  couldn't 
afford  to  endanger  the  enviable  "Caterpillar"  reputation 
by  offering  a  plow  that  wouldn't  prove  equal  to  the 
severest  tests  of  strength  and  service. 

With  any  make  of  tractor,  we  know  that  they  will  help 
the  farmer  do  a  better  job  of  plowing  and  enable  him 
to  get  more  #ut  of  his  tractor  by  increasing  the  trac- 
tor's capacity  for  work  and  eliminating  delays  due  to 
plow  troubles. 

Get  the  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  catalog  and  learn  of 
the  many  exclusive  features  not  found  on  any  other  plowl 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Stockton,  California 
Spokane,  Washington 


Peoria,  Illinois 

Lot  Angeles,  California 
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Necessity  has  taught  the  thrifty  peasants  of  Europe  the 
golden  value  of  manure.  Every  ounce  is  painstakingly  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  even  if  it  must  be  done  by  hand  to  get  good  distri- 
bution.   That  is  why  "Over  There"  they  get  such  large  yields  per  acre. 

"Over  Here"  we  have  not  been  forced  to  raise 
as  many  "bushels  per  acre,"  but  modern  machin- 
ery enables  us  to  produce  more  "bushels  per  man." 

Progressive  farmers  who  realize  the  value  of 
manure  and  leading  authorities  agree  that  one 
of  the  best  paying  machines  for  the  farm  is  the 


"Last  Winter  my  son  pur- 
chased one  of  your  spreaders, 
though  I  had  an  old  one  that  1 
thought  he  could  get  along 
with.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  yours 
than  to  aay  that  it  is  just  aa 
far  ahead  of  my  old  one  as  the 
old  one  was  ahead  of  the  fork 
and  wagon.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one." 

Marion  Sears.  Indiana. 


"I  have  used  one  of  your 
Spreaders  for  four  years  and  it 
has  given  the  best  satisfaction. 
We  spread  manure  every  day 
during  winter  and  even  when 
weather  conditions  are  very 
unfavorable.  I  would  not  give 
your  machine  for  any  other 
make  of  spreader  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  consider  It  the 
beat  paying  investment  a  farm- 
er can  make. ' ' 

C.  M.  Hatch.  Ohio 


V 


NgSCA 
The  Hew  Idea  W 


Saves  time,  spreads  even  and  wide,  pulverizes 
thoroughly  and  distributes  the  manure  just  right 
to  get  its  full  value.  One  man  with  the  "Nisco" 
can  do  more  and  better  work  than  several  with 
pitchforks. 

The  "Nisco"   Spreaer  has  been  widely  imitated,  but 
-  an  imitation  is  never  more  than  an  imitation.    To  tret 
"NISCO" Straw  Spreading  the  best  spreader  get  THE  ORIGINAL — the  "Nisco" — 
Attachment — Gives  You  Two  the  machine  that  revolutionized  old-fashioned  meth- 

Machines  in  One.  ods,  that  has  always  been  the  leader,  that  has 

stood  every  test. 

See  the  wide  spreading  "Nisco"  at  your  deal- 
»  ers.  Look  him  up  or  write  us  for  his 

E,  name.    We  will  send  you  our  booklet, 

"Helping  Mother  Nature,"  which  gives 
much  valuable  in  formation  on  soil  fertility. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists.      Coldwater,  Ohio 

(9) 


PRUNE  TREES 

French--Sugar--Robe  de  Sargent.      Grafted  Grape  Vines,  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Etc. 
Large  Stock.    Best  Trees.    Lowest  Prices. 
We  Ship  on  Approval.    Write  for  Prices. 

MILLER  &  GOBBI  Inc.  HEALDSBURG,  CALIF. 


Nowsthe  Time 
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to  get  in  your  dormant  or 
winter  spraying.  If  done 
properly — this  will  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  certain 
insect  and  fungus  enemies; 
will  clean  your  trees  and 
soften  the  bark;  and  will 
keep  the  trees  in  better 
health,  vigor  and  f  ruitfulness. 
For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  so  effective  as 

Crude  Oil 
Emulsion 

Remember — Universal  Orchard 
Sprays  are  made  by  us  from  the 
finest  materials,  under  expert  su- 
pervision. They  are  quick  and 
sure.  And — they  penetrate. 

Among  the  other  sprays  manu- 
factured or  distributed  by  us  are; 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
"Triumph"  for  Citrus  Trees 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Miscible  Oil  No.  1  for  Olives 
MiscSble  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips 

Order  now — don't  wait  until  your 
trees  are  laden  with  deadly  insects. 

Never  hesitate  to  write  our  Serv- 
ice Department— in  charge  of  Paul 
R.Jones,  Expert  Entomologist.  His 
dvice  is  dependable — and  it's 
yours  free. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  & 

350  California  Street 

San  Francisco 
816  Higtiiu  Building 
Lot  Angeles 


Co. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


Ask  the  Man  Who 
Has  Used  It 

Whether  -or  not  he  has  made  gr 
crops  with  Nitrate.  Why  spec 
late  with  Non-Nitrated  forms  Oi. 
Nitrogen  when,  by  using  Nitrate, 
you  can  insure  crops  against  ad- 
verse conditions?  With  the 
rational  use  of  Acid  Phosphate, 
always  recommended  by  us,  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  nor. 
mal  soil  conditions,  either  in  one 
year  or  in  one  hundred. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committer 


P .  O  Box  248 


Berkeley,  Cal. 


SCHOENER  - 

HANDY  jARDEN  TOOLS 


Scnocner 
adjustable  garden 
tools  arc  Bold  by  most 
dealers.    If  your  dealer 
ranrtot  supply  you,  let 
us  know,  and  we  II  tell  you  where 

lo  get  them.     MottllM  Fo*d«r  Ml  RtQMIt 
...    SCHOENER  MFG.  CO., 
412  Bahoener  Bldg  ,  »t.  Cloud.  Minn. 


Government  Estimate  of  State' sFarmCrops 


We  present  below  a  summary  of 
estimates  of  crop  production  and  to- 
tal value  to  the  producer  of  Califor- 
nia crops  grown  In  1918,  with  com- 


parisons for  1917,  as  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

and  transmitted'through  the  office  of 
the  California  Field  Agents. 


Tear, 
mis 

1917 

1018 
1917 

191R 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
191,7 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 

19f8 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 

1918 
1917 


85.000 
75.000 


175.000 
lOis.oon 


1.320.000 
1.350.000 


500.000 
375.000 


90.000 
105.000 


0.000 
0.000 


10S.220 
83.000 


•5.37(5.000 
2.400.000 


182.000 
225.000 


11.000 
11.900 


Production 
Bushels.* 


2.975.000 
2.400.000 


5.600.000 
6.860.000 


34.320.000 
39.150.000 


Yield  per 
Acre. 

CORN 
35.0 
32.0 

OATS 
32.0 

*  35. 

BARI.KY 
26.0 
29. 

WINTER  WHEAT 

15.0  7.590.000 
19.8  7.425.000 
POTATOES 
143  12,870.000 
145  15.225.000 
SWEET  POTATOES  • 

170  1.020.000 
167  1.002.000 
RICE 

HO  7,011.000 

•  68  5.644.000 
BAY   (TAME),  TONS 

1.25  '  2,970.000 

2.00  4.800.000 
HAY   (WILD),  TONS 

.95  173.000 
1.15  259.000 
HOPS  (POUNDS) 
1136  12.500.000 
1320  15.708.000 
APPLES  (TOTAL) 

  6.677.000 

  6.871.000 


Price 

Dec.  1. 


1.93 
1 .86 


.94 
.85 


.16 


1  JW 

\75 


20.00 
19.20 


19.00 
13  50 


.20 
.31 


PEACHES 


11,670,000 
14.151.000 


PEARS 


ORANGES 


3.600.000 
3,523.000 
(BOXES) 

14.322.000 
7.093.000 


6.900 
7,100 


[iO'J.OOO 
i.->8.000 


ONIONS 

350 
394 

BEANS 

16.0 
14.5 


2.415,000 
2.797.400 


8.800.000 
8.091.000 


5.60 
2.75 


1 .26 
1 . 50 


6.40 

6.20 


Total 
Value. 


5.742  noo 
4.400.000 


5.264.000 
5.831.000 


39.468.000 
46.080.000 


10.394.000 
14.850.000 


15.444.000 
22.838.000 


1.530.000 
1.503.000 


13.321.000 
9.87?. 000 


59.400,000 
92.160.000 


3.287.000 
3,490.000 


2.500.000 
4.869.000 


7:250.000 
6.752.000 


16.198.000 
14.151.000 


5.040.000 
3.523.000 


78.771.000 
19.606.000 


3.019.000 
4.196.000 


47.953.000 
50.184.000 


of  the  applied  spray,  so  that  much 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  sul- 
phur is  required.  Field  tests  have 
not  been  made  in  California  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  these  claims 
are  valid.  Doubtless  many  farmers 
will  experiment  with  this  during  the 
winter.  It  will  be  helpful  to  all  if 
careful  notes  are  kept  on  results 
obtained,  how  and  when  the  Bpray 
Is  applied  and  report  to  th*  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


• 


OrchardTrees 


French  Prunes 
Bartlett  Peprs 

(  Texas 

Almonds  Er-Eiu 

(  Peerless 
Phillips 
Tusean 


j    Cling  Peaches 


Cherries)  ^  Gaignt 


Black  Tartarian 


Pears  on  Japanese  and  French 
Pear  root;  Prunes  on  Myrobalan; 
Almonds  on  Almond;  Peaches  on 
Peach. 

Choice,  well-grown  trees. 

Prices  on  Request. 

James  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 


HAMILTON  CITY, 


CALIF. 


The  table  summarizing  the  crop 
production  of  California  briefly  tells 
the  story  of  the  State's  agriculture 
and  horticulture  during  the  past 
year.  Figures  for  1917  are  also  in- 
cluded far  comparative  purposes. 
Previous  reports  during  the  year 
have  been  but  forecasts  of  produc- 
tion, based  on  the  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  acreage,  average  yield  per 
acre,  and  the  condition  compared 
with  a  normal  or  "full  crop"  during 
the  growing  season.  Here  are  the 
final  estimates  for  the  year  of  the 
crops  named,  obtained  by  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  estimates  of  acreage 
and  yields  per  acre. 

The  total  acreage  of  all  crops 
given  acreage  figures  and  covered  by 
the  table  was  5,456.120  in  1918, 
compared  to  5,392,000  in  1917.  By 
reducing  all  to  the  same  unit  of 
measure — that  of  tons — the  total 
production  in  1918  was  6,404.675 
tons,  compared  to  8,251,931  in  1917, 
and  the  total  farm  valuation  in  1918 
is  $320,580,000.  compared  to  $305,- 
096.000  in  1917.  The  decreased  ton- 
nage is  due  to  the  greatly  lessened 
production  of  hay.  both  tame  and 
wild.  •  .  1 


DRY 


LIME -SULPHUR 
SOLUTION. 


VS.  ITS 


Spray  Now! 


*(  Written  for  Paelflc  Rural  Press.  1 

Professor  G.  W.  Gray  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  reported  to 
the  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture on  dry  lime-sulphur  as  follows: 
Samples  of  dry  lime-sulphur  have 
been  analyzed  by  the  laboratory  and 
found  to  contain  the  same  constitu- 
ents as  lime-sulphur  solution.  In 
addition,  however,  they  ■  contain 
about  20  per  cent  organic  matter. 
The  material  does  not  go  entirely 
into  solution  in  cold  water  and  there 
is  some  free  sulphur.  So  far  as  'can 
be  judged,  the  dry  form  of  lime- 
sulphur  will  produce  a  spray  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  usual  dilu- 
tion of  lime-sulphur  solution — pro- 
vided equivalent  quantities  are  used. 

If  the  manufacturer's  directions 
for  winter  spraying  are  followed 
(10-12  pounds  of  dry  lime-sulphur 
dissolved  in  50  gallons  of  w*ter),  a 
spray  will  be  obtained  containing 
only  about  one-half  as  much  active 
sulphur  as  in  the  customary  1-10 
dilution  of  lime-sulphur  solution. 
In  defense  of  this  half-strength  rec- 
ommendation the  manufacturers 
claim  that  certain  organic  material 
which  is  incorporated  into  their  dry 
compound  prolongs  the  effectiveness 


Clean  up  your  trees !  Rid  them  of  moss  and  scale !  Go  alter  bif  crops  of  rood 
fruit!  Growers  all  over  this  State  are  busy  with  their  winter  spraying* — and  these 
are  the  growers  who  will  (ret  the  money  in  harvest  time.     If  you  haven't  a  good 

sprayer — pick  from  the  complete  line  of 

BEAN  Power  Sprayers 

Built  in  a  variety  of  sizes  from  the  sturdy,  efficient  little  Bean  Pony  Duplex  Outfit 
to  the  big  Bean  Giant  Triplex,  which  supplies  several  lines  of  hose. 

All  are  BEAN  .QUALITY  through  •and  through — it's  simply  a  matter  of  how 
large  your  orchard  is 

You'll  get  Bean  dependability — reliability— cffl<-iency — sturdiness — in  Jdy  Bean 
outfit  you  buy.  Better  see  your  nearest  Bean  dealer  at  once — or  send  the  coupon  lo 
us  without  delay.    The  quicker  you  clean  up  your  trees  the  better. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  any  clear  weather  until  the  work  is  done.   

Bean  Spray  Guns  tire  supplanting  spray  rods  this  year.  They  savo  time,  money, 
labor.    Check  coupon  for  descriptive  folder. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

213  W.  Julian  Street 

san  joslCcal.  > 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


The  Los  Angeles  market  has  been 
paying  about  $5  a  box  for  the  best 
grade  of  oranges. 

A  new  nap  of  Merced  county  has 
been  prepared  by  the  County  Sur- 
veyor and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution. 

The  Growers'  Exchange  confirms 
the    estimated ,  damage    to   oranges  | 
and    lemons   by   the   recent  frosty 
■weather  at  from  26  to  25  per  cent. 

Tulare  county  shipped  about  3000 
carloads  of  citrus  fruits  during  the 
year  1918,  chiefly  oranges,  only 
about  230  care  being  lemons  and 
grapefruit. 

Twenty-seven  acres  of  orchard 
property  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
the  latf  Mrs.  Mary  Wilbur  near 
Yuba  City  have  been  sold  to  F.  C. 
Turner  for  $11,690. 

The  orange  packing  house  at 
Lemon  Cove  is  now  closed  for  the 
season.  The  yjeld  of  Washington 
navel  oranges  exceeded  expectations 
and  the  quality  was  Al. 

The  McGhee  wholesale  nurseries 
at  Loomis.  In  Placer  county,  are  be- 
ing extended.  The  picturesque  oaks 
that  formerly  grew  on  the  premises 
have  been  removed  for  this  purpose. 

A  bill  providing  for  Government 
Inspection  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
points  of  shipment  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Washington.  D.  C.  by  Sen- 
ator Jones  of  Washington  State. 

Pacific  Fruit  ETOress  Company  of- 
ficials have  estimated  that  20.000 
carloads  of  fresh  deciduous  fruit  was 
shinned  to  the  East  from  California 
during  the  past  season — an  increase 
of  2000  csxti.  Large  shipments  were 
wine  grapes. 

Citrus  growers  in  Che  Riverside 
district  met  in  conclave.  January  2. 
and  signed  an  agreement  not  to  pick 
any  fruit  for  two  weeks,  so  as  to 
protect  the  market  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  any  frozen  or- 
anges. Tt  is  said  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  growers  were  represented. 

The  citrus  fruit  shipments  this 
year  are  expected  t,o  run  over  50.- 
000  rarloads.  About  25  years  ago 
one  heard  the  alarmist  wondering 
what  we  should  do  with  the  fruit 
when  Eastern  shipments  should 
reach  10. #06  carloads  and  swa^np 
the  markets! 

The  Turlock  cannery  is'  shipping 
three  cars  of  canned  goods  daily — 
peaches,  apricots,  tomatoes,  etc. — 
to  clean  up  everything  for  the  com- 
ing season.  They  hope  to  increase 
the  number  of  products. they  handle 
so  as  to  keep  the  plant  open  eight  or 
ten  months  in  the  year. 

Forty-five  pear  growers  of  North- 
ern California  met  at  the  office  of 
G.  H.  Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  recently  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  for  an  efficient 
campaign  against  pear  blight.  The 
conference  was  called  by  Fred  C. 
Brosius.  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Sacramento  county. 

Tt  is  estimated  that  walnut  grow- 
ers will  market  something  better 
than  $9,500,000  worth  of  nuts  this 
season  from,  65,000  acres.  A  record 
of  quality  has  been  established  by 
this  year's  crop  that  will  stimulate 
still  more  the  endeavor  to  produce 
a  high-class  article.  Association 
methods  of  grading  and  marketing 
facilitate  a  high  grade  of  standard- 
ization. 

George  Compere  of  the  Inspection 
Service  at  San  Francisco  has  been 
sent  to  New  Orleans  at  the  request 
of  Chas.  L.  Marlatt.  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  at 
Washington,  to  aid  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  establishment  of  an 
inspection  service  their  similar  to 
that  operated  by  our  own  Quaran- 
tine Division  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  points  in  California. 

MENDER  ON  THE  MEND. 

"I  understood  you  to  say  the  other 
day  that  your  wife  was  iM.  but  I 
suppose  she  is  better;  I  saw  her  this 
morning  sitting  by  the  window,  sew- 
ing." said  one  man  to  another. 

"Quite  right!"  replied  the  other. 
"As  you  observed,  today  she  is  on 
the  mend." 


Used  By  Three 
Generations 
of  American 
Farmers 


Implements 
That  ProveTheir 
Worth  In  Every' 
Field  Test 


P*_0  Power  Lift  Disc  Plow 


P*Q  Little  Genius  Tractor  Plow 


Light  Draft  Ullage  Implements 

3P*0  If™* 

Features  'Ease  of  Operation 

Simplicity.  The  founders  of  this  company  deter- 
mined upon  the  principle  of  simplicity  and  this  feature 
has  been  applied  in  the  building  of  all  P^O  Imple- 
ments for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
P£©  Line  is  noted  for  this — the  absence  of  super- 
fluous parts,  and  yet  for  the  masterly  provision  for  all 
needed  and  useful  adjustments. 

Strength.  Strength  is  obtained,  first — by  the  weight  and 
quality  of  material:  second,  by  the  scientific  use  of  material, 
securing  that  strength,  rigidity  and  freedom  from  trappiness  for 
which  P*0  Implements  are  noted. 

Ease  of  Operation.  Ease  of  operation  is  secured  by  a 
combination  of  simplicity  with  the  application  of  certain  me- 
chanical principles  which  have  been  followed  out  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  P*0  Implements. 

• 

76  Years  of  "Knowing  How" 

Hammered  Into  Every  One  of  Them 

The  P±Q  Line  has  been  delivering  the  goods  for  over  76 
years.  It  is  a  line  built  upon  the  idea  that  quality  must  receive 
first  consideration— must  be  maintained  regardless  of  any  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  only  a  real  quality  line,  but  is  a  complete 
line,  consisting  of  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and  Cultivators  in 
all  standard  styles  and  sizes. 

P*0  goods  are  sold  exclusively  through  the  retail  implement 
dealers,  and  we  have  agencies  throughout  the  country.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  catalog  describing  the  entire  line  of 
P*0  Tillage  Implements  or  the  P+G  Tractor  Plow  Catalog  to  any 
address.  If  you  are  interested  in  Tractor  Plows,  Tractor  Disc 
Harrows,  Tractor  Listers  or  any  other  Tillage  Implements,  it 
will  pay  you  to  study  the  P^O  line  before  purchasing. 

K'  »  rif  Implement  Carrying  the  PiO  Trademark 
/.*  Backed  By  An  Unqualified  Guarantee 

PARLBV  &  ORENDORFF  CO.,  Canton,  Illinois 

Largest  and  Oldest  Permanently  Established  Plow  Factory  en  Earth 

Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co..  San  Francisco 
Dixon  &  Griswold,  Los  Angeles 


r/85 

P*0  Bean  Planter 


If 


P*0  Tractor  Tandem  Disc  Pk 


PtO  Little 
Genius 
Tractor 
Plow 
( Orchard  Tvpe> 


PLEASE  SEND  AT  ONCE 

For  our  New  Catalogue 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.       Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Wo  specialize  In  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  While  Rose.  American  Wonders. 
British  Queens.  Burbanks.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  wejeaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  lor  prices. ,  , 

WM.  A.  CURTIS  &  CO.    =    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Grain  in  California  Warehouses 


The  following  figures  are  taketi 
from,  tables  compiled  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  on  grain.  They  do  not 
include  grain  in  farmers'  private 
granaries.  Figures  are  for  grain 
and  beans  in  California  warehouses 
December  1. 

Barley  men  will  note  that  stocks 
now  on  hand  are  but  slightly  greater 

Date. 
1918 
1017 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 


A  county  grange  meeting  met  in 
executive  session  at  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  county,  on  Saturday, 
January  4,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers  for  the  four  county  granges,  as 
well  as  transacting  business  of  the 
Pomona  Grange.  F.  L.  Hunt.  Mas- 
ter of  the  State  Grange,  presided 
over  the  sessions  and  installed  the 
officers.  The  meeting  was  crowded 
with  members  well  known  in  the 
fruit  game  and  men  prominent  in 
business  connected  therewith.  Mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  importance  to  us 
all  were  discussed  at  the  meeting, 


than  at  the  same  time  last  year  and 
that  seven  times  in  the  past  ten 
years  the  quantities  have  been  com- 
parable with  this  year.  Beans  on 
hand  are  more  numerous  .than  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  and  there  is 
about  a  50  per  cent  increase  over 
the  same  time  last  year.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  approximately  normal,  but 
rye  is  stored  in  relatively  heavy 
quantities. 

:ye, 

itals. 
1.680 
1.900 
i.540 
L.S86 
S.040 
$.960 
1.560 
1,020 
">.980 
L.200 


I  including  co-operation  in  all  .  its 
phases;  legislation  in  relation  to 
husbandry,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  proposed  "experiment  stations 
for  deciduous  fruit  and  nuts."  The 
writer  has  found  that  the  demand 
for  this  provision  is  earnest  and  in- 
sistent among  the  growers  every- 
where and  a  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  meeting,  without  a  negative, 
endorsing  the  measures  already  taken 
by  the  growers  to  provide  for  such 
stations. 

Farmers'  mutual  Are  insurance  was 
highly  recommended  by  Past  Master 


E.  T.  Pettit,  who,  in"  an  earnest 
speech  asked  for  co-operation  which 
should  be  more  comprehensive,  which 
should  become  a  habit  of  mind  and 
action  throughout  with  the  farmer 
and  not  only  confined  to  his  own 
local  and  locality.  Only  by  such 
broad  co-operative  action  could  large 
achievements  be  brought  about. 

Other  matters  of  interest  that 
were  brought  up  were  collaboration 
of  the  University  with  the  farmer  in 
field  experiments  and  the  necessity 
of  such  collaboration  being  disinter- 
ested ;  ■  fertilizers,  in  which  every- 
body is  interested  and  nobody  knows 
or  will  say  anything  to  go  on;  and 
lastly  spraying — a  subject  in  which 
the  grower  is  always  interested. 

A  half  a  day  could  have  been  very 
profitably  spent  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects  if  a  few  men  had  been 
"loaded  and  primed."  As  it  was, 
the  writer  esteemed  it  a  privilege 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  which 
stimulates  the  flow  of  ideas  and  pro- 
vides new  viewpoints  on  important 
subjects. 

Also,  a  nice  banquet  was  provided 
by  the  ladies  of  the  grange — a 
repast  both  dainty  and  satisfying. 
Long  life  to  the  grange,  which  is 
probably  the  oldest,,  largest  and 
most  powerful  farmers'  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world! 

i  — — — ^— - - ~ 

Changes  in  plans  for  construction 
of  levees  and  pump  systems  have 
permitted  the  State  Reclamation 
Board  to  cut  over  $4,000,000  from 
its  original  estimate  of  about  $15,- 
000,000  for  construction  of  the  Sut- 
ter-Butte bypass  to  relieve  flood 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  river. 


WHAT  OUR  CALIFORNIA  S0L0NS 
PROPOSE  TO  DO. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 
cially   in   the  drafted   armies,  was 
an  alarming  revelation. 

ALL  INTERESTED  IN  FARMERS. 

Of  strictly  agricultural  importance 
many  laws  will  be  proposed.  Some 
of  them  are  amusing,  but  they  all 
indicate  the  awakening  of  city  and 
farm  people  to  the  importance  of 
agriculture.  One  city  legislator  ear- 
nestly championing  the  cause  of  the 
producer  intends  to  introduce  a  bill 
providing  that  all  ground  squirrels 
must  be  killed.  A  few  days  before 
the  Legislature  convened,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
a  similar  statute  passed  at  the  last 
session.  But  he  and  other  city  leg- 
islators realize  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  giving  farm  interests 
some  apparent  consideration. 

HORTICULTURAL  CONSOLIDATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed for  this  session,  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  the  plan  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  G.  H.  Hecke  for  cen- 
tralized authority  and  responsibil- 
ity in*  the  horticultural  inspection, 
standardization,  and  quarantine 
work.  Authority  and  responsibility 
are  now  divided  among  about  fifty 
county  horticultural  commissioners, 
none  of  whom  can  operate  efficiently 
in  all  measures  of  interest  in  other 
counties  or  of  State-wide  importance. 

IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE. 

Use  of  State  credit  for  the  build- 
ing and  early  years  of  operation  of 
large  irrigation  projects  is  another 
measure.  A  further  step  is  for  the 
State  to  build  reservoirs  and  sell 
water.  A  law  empowering  irriga- 
tion districts  to  use  their  water 
power  to  develop  electricity  for  their 
own  use  and  Tor  sale  is  generally 
endorsed  by  farmers,  but  likely  to 
bump  into  mountains  of  vested  in- 
terests. If  you  want  such  a  priv- 
ilege with  your  own  water  for  your 
own  use,  watch  for  announcement 
of  when  the  committees  on  agricul- 
ture will  consider  this  measure  and 
be  on  hand  with  petitions  and  speak- 
ers to  defend  it.  An  effort  may  be 
made  to  get  permission  to  award 
contracts  for  irrigation  and  drain- 
age work  to  other  than  the  lowest 
bidders.  The  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion wants  a  law  regulating  the 
drainage  of  rice  lands.  The  old  quar- 
rel regarding  the  comprehensive  rec- 
lamation scheme  of  the  interior  val- 
leys is  likely  to  warm  things  up 
again.  The  U.  S.  Government  has 
been  helping  in  the  work  already 
done  on  this  project,  which  involves 
reclamation  of  overflow  lands  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  '  Val- 
leys from  the  standpoint  of  the 
whole.  It  pinches  some  folks  who 
already  have  reclamation  projects  of 
their  own  and  it  pinches  others  who 
do  not  want  to  pay  for  reclamation 
of  their  tule  lands.  • 

KNOW  WHAT  SEED  YOC  BOY. 

The  bill  providing  that  all  field 
seeds  offered  for  sale  must  be  labeled 
as  to  purity  and  germination  will 
have  had  a  public  hearing  the  day 
before  this  article  appears.  Amend- 
ments are  likely  to  be  offered  which 
will  make  It  obnoxious  to  seedsmen 
without  adding  to  the  protection  of 
seed  users.  But  protection  should 
be  detained,  and  users  of  seed  should 
post  themselves  on  what  is  a  rea- 
sonable germination  test  for  various 
kinds  of  seed  and  in  various  years. 

FOR  SPECIAL  INTERESTS. 

The  Legislature  will  be  asked  to 
pass  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to 
raise  the  tariff  on  imported  rice  from 
six  mills  to  two  cents  in  order  to 
protect  our  rapidly  growing  indus- 
try. They  will  also  ask  for  protec- 
tion from  wild  ducks,  for  regulation 
of  drainage,  for  regulation  of  rice 
planting  in  fields  badly  infested  with 
water  grass,  etc.  The  fresh-fruit 
standardization  law  will  probably 
be  amended  in  various  details  on 
which  hearings  are  already  being 
held.  A  law  providing  that  a  man 
must  acee*pt  employment  at  reason- 
able wages  under  reasonable  living 
conditions  or  work  for  his  board  for 
the  municipality  where  he  refuse* 
a  job,  is  one  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers. Various  other  bill-  *  HI  be  no- 
ticed hereafter  in  the  1  ural  Press. 


Samson 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


Tra  c  tor 


Model  8  *8 


Efficient  tractors  are  the  need  of  the  hour.  In  the  GMC  SAMSON 
SIEVE-GRIP,  we  have  the  tractor  that  meets  every  requirement.  It 
is  a  proven  product. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  displaces  ten  horses 
on  the  farm  and  does  the  work  better,  cheaper  and  faster. 

Its  strength  is  equal  to  the  most  trying  demands  of  the  grain 
farmer.  Its  low,  compact  and  simple  structure  makes  it  a  most  desir- 
able machine  for  orchard  and  vineyard.  Its  adaptability  for  countless 
tasks  upon  the  farm  is  well  established. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  a  demonstrated 
success  in  every  field  of  tractor  endeavor,  made  possible  by  years  of 
careful  study  and  practical  experience.  It  will  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 
It  will  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME. 

BUY  A  PROVEN  PRODUCT. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue,  Better  Farming,  is.  yours  for  the  asking. 


Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Company 


DIVISION  OP 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Stockton,  Cal. 


at, 


Wheat. 

Centals. 
2.420.780 
2.142.704 
2.055.540 
2.506.780 
2.226.420 
1.265.360 
1.876.620 
2,7.14.480 
3.483.260 
1.045.580 


Barley. 

Centals. 
7,710,320 
6.815.360 
4.83M20 
7.030.080 
8,882.600 
8.922.660 
5.497.520 
3.750.780 
7.608,280 
5.201.960 


Oats. 

Centals. 
465,460 
462,370 
180.460 
656.980 
711.080 
280.180 
386,460 
552,660 
827.920 
395.940 


Beans. 

Sacks. 
2.802.952 
1.930.193 
2.032.942 
,1.799.511 
1.317.747 

806.142 
1.351.782 
1.196.126 
1.002.698 
1.196.170 
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Important  Pomona  Grange  Meeting 


January  11,  1919 
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When  Your  Tractor 

Hits  the  Tough  Spots 


Make  sure  in  advance  that  the  Tractor  you 
buy  will  make  good  on  the  extra  hard  job. 
There's  a  lot  of  tough  going  in  a  tractor's 
work. 


Most  tractors  are  sturdy.  They  don't  often 
break  down,  but  they  may  He  down.  It's  the 
engine  that  counts,  and  the  most  important 
thing  in  keeping  an  engine  going  is  the 
So  be  sure  that  the  tractor  you  buy 


The  reasons  for  Bosch  superiority  are  easy 
for  anybody  to  see.  Bosch  is  built  like  a  loco- 
motive for  strength,  like  a  watch  for  pains- 
taking attention  to  detail.  It  has  the  rugged- 
ness  to  stand  up.  It  won't  fail  you  in  a  pinch. 

.Bosch  design  has  been  developed  by  years 
of  constant  study,  based  upon  experience  un- 
der all  sorts  of  actual  working  conditions.  As 
a  result,  its  rip-roaring  sparks  drive  so 
powerfully  into  the' mixture  that  every  drop 
of  fuel  yields  every  ounce  of  its  power. 

Be  Satisfied 


ignition, 
has 

Magneto  Ignition 

with  Bosch  Impulse  Starter 

The  new  Bosch  Impulse  Starter  ends  all 
Tractor  starting  difficulties.  It  starts  any 
engine  easily  and  certainly  without  the  nuis- 
ance of  batteries  or  hard  work  in  cranking. 

Before  you  decide  on  your  tractor,  see  a 
Bosch  Magneto  and  compare  it  with  other 
ignition  systems.  Then  you'll  surely  specify 
on  your  order:  "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition." 
You  can  have  Bosch  fitted  to  your  present 
tractor. 

Specify  Bosch 


Write  for  Catalog. 
A  Bosch  Service  Station  will  do  it  for  you. 

BOSCH  MAGNETO  CO. 


(The  illustration  j 
is*  drawn  trom 
an  action  photo- 
graph of  a  Trun- 
daar  Tractor. 
Bosch-Equipt.) 


WORKS  AND  FOUNDRIES: 

Main  Office:  237  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 
Branches:  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 

Factory:  Springfield,  Mass. 
Service  Stations  in  every  State;  188  in  all. 


i 


fed 


BOSCH  DU4isl 

MADE    IN  USA 


AMERICA'S  SUPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  OAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


.  ©BOSCH MAGNETO  CO.  1918. 
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Those  Community  Councils 


To  the  Editor:  Our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  an  editorial  on  Cali- 
fornia community  councils,  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  December 
21.  We  thank  you  for  the  interest 
which  this  article  shows.  You  raised 
a  question  as  to  the  purposes  of 
these  argantzations  which  most  as- 
suredly is  entitled  to  an  answer. 
You  say,  "but  we  do  know  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  under- 
take to  keep  rural  youth  away  from 
their  home  and  the  work  which  is 
suffering  through  their  absence  is  an 
impertinent  and  outrageous  wrong." 

It  is  not  the  intention  that  the 
Community  Councils,  which  are  com- 
posed »f  the  whole  people,  should 
function  to  the  detriment  of  any  of 
those  who  either  are  now  or  for- 
merly were  residents  of  the  partic- 
ular community  in  question. '  We 
understand  that  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  discharge  its  soldiers  as  rap- 
idly as  They  can  be  returned  to  this 
country.  The  Community  Councils, 
as  they  apply  in  this  particular  work, 
are  to  assist  not  in  retarding  this 
process  but  in  aiding  those  dis- 
charged in  being  reabsorbed  into 
commercial  pursuits  of  their  own 
choice.  Through  an  organization 
such  as  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
is  now  creating  it  can  be  made  ma- 
terially easier  for  the  soldier  or 
sailor  to  find  work  along  the  lines 
for  which  he  has  the  greatest  desire. 

It  is  our  contention  that  those 
who  have  served  in  the  army  ,  and 
navy  are  our  creditors  and  that  to 
them  we  owe  a  debt  which  must  be 
met  without  question  and  without 
delay. 

We  enclose  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"The  Community  and  the  Post-War 
Problems,"  in  which  you  will  find 
a  number  of  marked  paragraphs.  We 
trust  you  will  read  the  whole  book 
carefully  and  particularly  those  para- 
graphs which  are  marked,  and  in 
these  we  believe  you  will  find  prom- 
ise sufficient  to  justify  you  in  sup- 
porting the  Community  Council 
movement  whole-heartedly. — O.  B. 
Lucas.  Associate  Commissioner  on 
Community  Organization. 

Ferry  Building.  San  Francisco., 

r  We  "are  glad  Mr.  Lucas  repudi- 
ates the  doctrine  that  demobilization 
should  be  delayed  and  returning  sol- 
diers "infiltrated."  His  previous  fa- 
vor (which  we  printed  in  full  in  our 
issue  of  December  21  for  the  sake 
or  fairness)  certainly  included  that 
idea.  We  are  glad  it  has  been  aban- 
doned. It  ought  never  to  have  been 
>  onceired.  The  pamphlet  to  which 
Mr.  Lucas  refers  and  of  which  he 
gives  the  full  name  is  interesting 
and  should  be  considered  by  all.  It 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  at  Sacramento. 
We  see  no  reason  to  launch  a  new 
outfit  of  local  organizations  to  dis- 
seminate the  truth  which  the  pamph- 
let contains.  We  have  more  local 
organizations  now  than  are  well' 
maintained  and  they  should  be 
strengthened.  If  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  desires  to  undertake  far- 
ther propagation  of  patriotism  and 
humanitarlanism,  why  not  install  a 
bureau  of  men  and  women,  as  well 
qualified  as  Mr.  Lucas  is.  to  propa- 
gate good  will  through  the  schools, 
churches,  lodges,  farm  bureaus, 
clubs,  etc.,  which  we  now  have.  We 
see  no  Americanism  in  organizing 


at  public  expense  "community  coun- 
cils" heading  up  in  a  state  or  na- 
tional administration  and  receiving 
instructions  from  it.  There  is  too 
much  danger  that  we  shall  soon  be 
taught  that  an  incumbent  adminis- 
tration possesses  all  the  patriqtism 
there  1b,  and  forced  to  conclude  that 
patriotism  is  the  property  of  some 
ruling  party  and  not  of  the  whole 
country.  We  are  not  objecting  to 
patriotic  propaganda,  but  we  are  in- 


sisting that  it  be  carried  on  in  an  | 
American  way. — Editor.] 

WHERE  WILL  OUR  BARLEY  GO?  ' 

_  Food  for  barley  growers  to  think 
about  is  contained  in  a  statement  of  j 
Secretary   William    Schuldt   of  the 
California    State  -  Brewers'    Aseocia-  ! 
tion*    Mr.  Schuldt  says  that  since  I 
the  Food  Administration  has  lifted 
the  ban  on  all  barley  sales  except  \ 
to  brewers,  who  are  not  allowed  to 
buy,  we  must  look  to  South  America 
and  Japan,  which  formerly  used  Ger-  | 


man  malt  and  barley,  and  to  Eng- 
land. As  these  markets  are  not 
likely  to  take  all  that  America  has 
normally  been  growing,  the  barley 
acreage  had  better  be  decreased.  Mr. 
Schuldt  is  not  concerned  with  the 
market  for  barley  for  stock  feed. 
This  will  depend  on  livestock  breed- 
ers' operations,  which  now  are  on 
the  increase  in  a  big  way  to  help 
resupply  Europe  with  meat,  dairy 
products,  and  breeding  stock.  On 
this  we  must  depend  largely  for  our 
markets.  So  will  our  barley  mainly 
be  turned  into  real  food  far  men. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  does  more  than  plow 


Your  tractor,  to  be  of  real  service  and  value  to  you, 
must  do  moie  than  simply  draw  a  plow.  Plowing  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  a  tractor  should  be  able  to  do. 

It  should  also  be  able  to  do  everything  else  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed — the  discing  and  harrowing, 
the  planting.  And  it  should  do  these  things  in  a  way 
that  will  not  injure  the  coming  crop. 

The  tractor  should  not  only  be.  able  to  draw  the  im- 
plement easily,  but  it  should  not  spoil  the  good  work  the 
implement  has  done. 

After  the  ground  is  broken,  The  Cleveland  Tractor 
goes  over  it  with  the  disc  and  the  harrow,  then  goes 
oveY  it  with  the  seeder. 

The  Cleveland  rides  on  top  of  the  seed  bed;  it  Joes 
not  sink  into  it  and  it  does  not  pack,  (he  soil. 
*   The  Cleveland  goes  over  soft  ground  because  it 
travels  on  its  own  endless  bracks  which  it  picks  up  and 
lays  down  as  it  goes  along. 

These  tracks  have  about  600  square  inches  of  traction 
surface,  so  the  pressure  on  the  ground  is  only  about  five 


pounds  to  the  square  inch — therefore  there  is  not  enough 
weight  on  the  ground  at  any  one  point  to  inflict  damage. 

We  repeat.  The  Cleveland  Tractor  rides  on  top  of 
the  seed  bed.  It  does  not  sink  into  it;  therefore  it  does 
not  have  to  wade  or  wallow  through  it. 

And  because  it  does  not  sink  'n*  it  does  not  have  to 
push  the  dirt  in  front  of  it  and  pack  it  down  in  order  to 
navigs:^. 

Ar.d  because  it  is  not  obliged  to  push  the  earth  in 
front  of  it  and  pack  it  down,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
or  The  Cleveland's  power  is  available  for  accomplishing 
the  wcrk  it  has  to  do. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  reasons  why  The  Cleveland  per- 
forms sn  much  work  on  such  a  small  amount  of  kerosene. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  The  Cleveland  Tractor's 
many  advantages.  It  is  capable  of  performing  almost  end- 
less tasks  in  both  tractive  and  stationary  engine  work. 

The  Cleveland  does  its  work.  It  does  it  welL  It 
keeps  on  doing  it.  It  is  the  tractor  that  does  the  work 
you  want  a  tractor  to  do,  in  the  way  you  want  it  done. 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co.      i9°79  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  owo 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler  type  tractor*  in  the  world 


— over  6000  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Built  by  the  world's 
largest  water  developers. 

Ask  for  new  folder  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Loe  Angela 


U$i.  IJOVrU'J 


Get  'em  Quick! 


Rid  your  place  of  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc.  Do 
It  now  when  the  young  of  these  crop-destroying  pests  are 
being  born.  It's  easy  and  cheap— when  the  ground  is  full 
of  moisture  to 

Exterminate  Squirrels  agjl  Gophers 


and  other  rodent  pests.  Just  gas  them  with  Carbon  Bisulphide. 
Used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  tor  its  etfi 
ciency  and  economy.  Simple  to  handle— sale.  Write  today  lor 
prices  and  folder  telling  how  Carbon  Bisulphide  works. 

Wheeler.  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

625 California  St.,  San  i'ranrlfeo.  Cal. 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 
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Agricultural  Notes 

Kern  county  has  about  23,000 
acres  planted  to  wheat.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  increase  this  by 
5000  or  7000  acres  this  year. 

An  order  has  been"  issued  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  to  pro- 
tect small  shippers  of  potatoes  and 
onions  along  the  San  Joaquin  river 
from  discriminatory  rates. 

The  building  being  erected  on  the 
railroad  right-of-way  by  the  Globe 
Mills  Co.  at  Stratford,  Kings  county, 
is  rapidly  assuming  shape.  Its  space 
will  be  entirely  devoted  to  alfalfa 
meal. 

Large  numbers  of  potatoes,  sacked 
and  lying  on  the  wharves  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river  awaiting  shipment, 
were  nipped  by  the  recent  cold 
weather.  The  temperatures  were  the 
lowest  in  years  experienced  in  this 
district. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to 
extend  the  cotton-producing  area  of 
Central  California.  It  is  hoped  to 
see  60,000  acres  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin planted  to  cotton.  The  grow- 
ers are  to  be  urged  to  pool  their 
crop  for  marketing  purposes. 

David  Lubin  of  San  Francisco, 
founder  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  and  the  Ameri- 
can representative  on  its  permanent 
board,  died  in  Rome,  January  1,  of 
pneumonia.  His.  fatal  illness  fol- 
lowed an  attack  of  la  grippe. 

Oat  exports  from  the  United  States 
jumped  from  1,859,949  bushels  in 
the  fiscal  year  1914  to  96,869,551  in 
1915.  to  95.918,884  in  1916,  to  88,- 
944,401  in  1917,  and  to  105,837,309 
bushels  in  1918-.  That  ought  to 
leave  quite  a  vacancy  in  America. 

Twenty-two  sacks  average  per  acre 
of  Lady  Washington  and  Red  Mexi- 
can beans  on  24  acres  and  an  aver- 
age of  28%  sacks  of  the  Reds  on 
4.7  acres  resulted  this  season  from 
R.  H.  Frazer's  system  of  preparing 
land  after  grain  in  Stanislaus  county, 
as  described  in  our  issue  of  May  18, 
1918. 

The  setting  of  the  Bermuda  onion 
crop  is  progressing  in  the  Coachella 
Valley.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
the  acreage  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  in  spite  of  seedbed  fail- 
ures, thrip  damage  and  plant  short- 
age. Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
that  822  acres  will  be  grown  in  the 
Coachella  Valley. 

There  are  fourteen  rice  mills  run- 
ning without  interruption  in  the 
operation  of  milling  the  State's  great 
crop.  The  rice  committee  is  pick- 
ing out  the  dry  lots  for  early  mill- 
ing. Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  crop 
had  been  harvested  before  the  rain 
set  in,  aad  was  in  milling  condition, 
but  much  of  the  rest  was  soft. 

Cotton  picking  is  under  way  on 
the  A.  M.  Sanborn  ranch,  west  of 
Porterville,  and  promises  satisfac- 
tory returns.  J.  H.  Stevenson,  who 
is  handling  the  crop  for  its  soldier 
proprietor,  says  that  the  picking  so 
far  promises  a  bale  and  a  half  to 
the  acre.  The  lint  appears  to  be 
uninjured  to  any  appreciable  extent 
either  by  the  rains  or  by  frost. 

The  large  harvesting  machinery 
companies  of  the  country  have  de- 
signed a  bulk-handling  equipment 
for  combined  harvesters  to  be  used 
in  California  grain  fields.  It  con- 
sists in  attaching  a  bin  of  variable 
capacity  to  the  side  of  the  combined 
harvester.  Both  the  International 
Harvester  Company  and  the  Holt 
Manufacturing  Company  announce 
that  this  equipment  is  available  for 
all  sizes  of  their  combined  harves- 
ters. 

Modern  agricultural  methods  and 
equipment  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  farmer  for  demonstra- 
tion under  a  new  plan  adopted  by 
the  Kin  Han  Railway,  which  has 
equipped  and  sent  out  China's  first 
agricultural  campaign  train.  This 
train  consists  of  three  large  cars 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
products  and  farming  implements  for 
.exhibition,  Two  agriculture  experts, 
with  assistants,  have  the  exhibits  in 
charge. 

Connecticut  has  been  conducting 
a  campaign  to  test  out  the  germinat- 
ing qualities  of  its  seed  corn.  In 
one  county  700  samples  showed  only 


30  per  cent  germinating  power  and 
in  another  county  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  corn  tested  was  fit  for  plant- 
ing. As  a  net  result  of  the  State's 
efforts  it  was  able  not  only  to  sup- 
ply the  State's  need  for  good  seed 
corn,  but  to  get  together  six  car- 
loads of  tested  seed  corn  for  ship- 
ment to  North  Dakota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Carrot  seed  got  wet  this  fall  on 
the  bankets  during  harvest,  and  had 
to  be  redried.  The  crop  was  some- 
what reduced,  according  to  T.  A. 
Cox  of  the  Pacific  Seed  Growers'  Co., 
but  that  is  all  right  from  a  market 
standpoint  because  there  is  a  sur- 
plus. The  seed  was  darkened  but 
probably  its  germination  was  not 
injured, 

Celery  prices  to  California  grow- 
ers, January  1,  are  given  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  as  follows: 
Northern  California  Golden  Heart, 
crates  of  5  to  7  dozen  bunches,  75c 
to  80c  per  dozen;  7  to  8  dozen 
bunches  per  crate,  6  5c  to  70c  per 
dozen.  Southern  California,  -mostly 
8  to  10  dozen  bunches  per  crate,  55c 
to  60c  per  dozen.  Crates  extra.  On 
the  same-  day  California  stock  on 
Eastern  markets  was  quoted  firm  at 
$8  to  $8.50  per  crate.  The  price 
was  just  about  double  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  East. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to 
SI, 500  per  acre  first  year.  If  in- 
terested in  Rhubarb  or  Berries, 
write  4.  B.  WAGNER,  Specialist. 
Pasadena,  California. 


of  mmmm 


No  matter  what  your  irrigation  problem,  our  advice  is  free.  Write  today  for  our 
special  literature,  or  any  specific  information  you  may  require. 

KELXAR-THOMASON  CO.,  1234  East  28th  St.,  Los  Aneeles.  Cal. 
"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 


Tractor  Use,  Profit,  and  Safety 


TRUE  progress  is  always  slow. 
The  change  to  mechanical  power 
for  farm  work  has  been  twelve  years  in 
the  making,  but  today  there  are  few 
American  farmers  who  have  not  given 
serious  thought  to  the  question  of  tractor- 
Lzing  their  farms. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  yet  be 
convinced  that  the  tractor  is  a  useful,  profitable 
farm  power  machine,  we  present  again  a  few  of 
the  opinions  of  farmers  who  are  using  the  Inter- 
national Kerosene  Tractor.  Some  of  these  are 
about  essential  features,  and  some  mention  only 
conveniences,  but  taking  them  altogether,  almost 
any  farmer  will  feel,  after  reading  them,  that 
the  International  8-16  is  a  tractor  worth  con- 
sidering. 

"My  International  supplies  a  power  flexible 
enough  to  handle  the  large  amount  ot  seedbed, 
harvest  and  other  work  without  delay." 

"It  can  bo  used  for  continuous  work  if  emer- 
gency demands  it."  t 

"It  produces  power  at  much  lower  cost  than 
horses,  ami  it  can  be  used  for  both  drawbar  and 
belt  work  " 

"I  like  the  steady  way  it  works.  Without  seem- 
ing to  hurry,  it  gets  -through  a  surprising  amount^! 
hard  work  " 


"It  does  a  lot  of  (rood  work  at  a  cost  so  low  I 
could  hardly  believe  it.  You  did  a  wonderful  thine 
for  Eastern  farmers  when  you  made  this  tractor  to 
run  on  kerosene." 

"It  is  not  bothered  by  flies,  nor  by  bumble  bees. 
It  works  steadily  on  the  hottest  days." 

"Requires  very  little  care.  When  the  day's 
work  is  done,  I  run  the  tractor  tail  first  into  an  in- 
expensive shed.  In  the  morning.  I  fill  the  fuel  tank 
anil  the  oiler,  look  into  the  radiator,  and  am  ready 
for  another  day's  work." 

These  opinions  are  typical.  .They  prove  at  least 
that  the  International  8-16  is  a  useful,  profitable 
tractor.  Now  consider  just  one  other  thought  for 
a  minute. 

This  tractor  is  the  outgrowth  of  twelve  years 
of  active  tractor  experience  by  a  company  that 
has  sold  all  kinds  of  farm  machines  for  many 
years.  The  beginning  of  this  business  goes  back 
to  1831  — almost  88  years  ago.  Does  it  not  seem 
reasonable  that  with  this  experience  we  should 
offer  you  a  tractor  that  you  could  use  with  profit, 
especially  when  we  expect  to  come  back  some 
day  and  sell  you  more  of  the  machines  listed  in 
this  advertisement? 

If  you  are  now  convinced  that  the  International 
8-16  is  a  useful,  profitable  tractor  on  some  farms, 
and  that  you  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  buy 
one  safely,  write  us  to  find  out  what  this  tractor 
will  do  for  you,  on  your  farm.  A  post  card 
will  bring  you  full  information. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor*  Cultivators 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers         Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Sprirfi^Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters   Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

/Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.       Crawford,  Neb.      Denver,  Colo.      Helena,  Mont.     Lot  Aug elci,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah      San  Francitco,  Cal.      Spokane,  Wash. 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machine* 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 
Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
CornShellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Corn  Machine* 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twine 
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K"  HAND- 
POWER 

STUMP 
PULLER 


UNCLE  SAM  says  the  "K"  Hand  Power 
Stump  Puller  is  O.  K.  Uncle  Sam  also 
says  turn  your  stump  land  into  valuable 
land  and  produce  more.  Stump  land  can  be 
turned  into  profitable  land  at  a  small  expense 
which  means  more  money  to  you.  You  are  pay- 
ing taxes  on  stump  land.    WHY  ? 

Now  is  your  opportunity 

One  man  or  woman  singled  handed  with  a  "K"  Stump  Puller 
can  pull  from  50  to  150  stumps  per  day  at  a  cost  less  than  y-t 
the  cost  of  a  horse  power  machine  and  about  %  the  cost  of 
dynamite. 

NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

^^^^  HAND  POWER. 

Stump  Puller 

Simple  as  rowing  a  boat.  No  up-keep.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes 
where  horses  cannot  work.  Weighs  171  pounds — easily  moved  from 
place  to  place.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

IMPORTANT— To  one  man  in  each  locality  I  will  make  a  special 
money  saving  offer.   Write  for  it  today. 

FREE  BOOKLET — Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for  my  free 
booklet  on  Land  Clearing.    It  tells  many  things  you  should  know. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick  Boi  12     182  Filth  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DUST  nO0HUl«UK  1*0000/ 


You  Conquer 


THIS  is  the  sign  of  the  LAUSON  Dealer.    Wherever  you  see  it 
you  have  only  to  step  in  and  look  at  the  pattern  of  the  Tractor 
Industry.   You  have  only  to  ask  him  and  he'll  arrange  a  dem- 
onstration on  your  ground. 

You  can  have  one  of  the'  children  come  out  and  run  it  if  you  like. 
Undoubtedly,  in  hundreds  of  places  in  America  today  14  year  old 
boys  are  running  LAUSON  Tractors  as  well  and  easily  as  any  man. 

That  is  because  it  is  not  only  hard  for  a  LAUSON  to  get  out  of 
order;  it  is  hard  even  to  put  a  LAUSON  out  of  order.  • 

So  in  this  sign  you  conquer,  completely,  the  problem  of  Power 
on  your  farm. 

The  Lauson 

For  All  Power  Work  on  the  Farm 

You  do  all  your  field  work  rapidly  and  steadily  and  when  that  is 
done  you  do  your  belt  work,  your  pumping,  threshing,  dragging  or 
silo  filling  with  equal  ease.  You  can  handle  three 
times  the  acreage  with  the  same  power  and  one- 
third  the  trouble. 


There  is  no  other  tractor  like  the  LAUSON.  The  tractor 
experts  have  called  it  "The  Pattern  of  the  Industry"  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  name  they  have  given  it. 

The  LAUSON  Tractor  has  bade  of  it  our  23  years  of  experi- 
ence and  reputation  as  builders  of  the  famous  Frost  King  and 
Lauson  high  grade  engines. 


Writ*  for 
the 
LAUSON 
Book  on 
Power 
Farming. 
It  it  FREE. 


The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Company,  1035  Monroe  St.,  New  Holitein, Wis. 

Delaval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


Distributor*  for  California.  Oregon, 
Arlxona,  and  Nevada,  San  Franriaro, 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

I  a«d'!«S«2fmI2h,»0^.rnf1^-  «>umDu,»  PlanU.  motor  truck.,  automobile*,  electric  motor*  f 
•    tW^e°n«^nd\roubleP.°Wer  *"  "  tM'  <*™"*««  «  e«cJ>an«»  .1 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TRACTOR  COURSES 

To  the  Editor:  A  tractor  train- 
ing course  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  is  to  be  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  Lincoln 
from  January  20  to  February  8. 
This  course  will  provide  for  both 
day  and  evening  classes.  It  will 
consist  the  first  week  of  a  study  of 
gas  engines,  carburetors,  ignition 
systems.  The  second  week  tractors, 
their  assembling,  disassembling  op- 
eration and  repair.  The  third  week, 
a  practical  operation  of  a  tractor  in 
plowing  a  field.  The  instruction  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  experts.  The 
course  is  open  to  anyone  interested. 
The  training  center  will  have  its 
headquarters  at  the  Lincoln  Garage. 
All  interested  in  this  matter,  enroll 
at  once  with  C.  M.  Fulkerson  of  the 
Lincoln  Union  High  School. — Chas. 
M.  Fulkerson,  Lincoln,  Cal. 


To  the  Editor:  A  tractor  school 
will  be  held  in  Paso  Robles,  be- 
ginning January  13  and  lasting 
three  weeks.  This  school  is  put  out 
by  the  State  Board  of  Control,  co- 
operating with  the  Paso  Robles  High 
School.  In  order  to  train  more 
tractor  men  to  meet  the  food  emer- 
gency, the  State  decided  to  estab- 
lish 36  training  Achools  and  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  one  liere.  The 
first  week  is  spent  on  gas  engines, 
the  second  on  a  combination  of  gas 
engine  and  tractor  work.  This  in- 
cludes the  assembling,  repair  and 
care  of  the  machines.  The  third, 
week  is  the  actual  work  in  the  field, 
plowing,  cultivating  and  the  like. 
The  work  is  all  of  an  absolutely 
practical  nature.  You  put  on  your 
overalls  and  set  up  tractors,  repair 
them  and  run  them  yourself.  You 
do  this  under  the  supervision  of  the 
tractor  experts  the  State  Is  sending; 
down.  If  you  own  a  tractor  or  are 
planning  to  buy  one,  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  this  course.  If  you  are 
not  a  tractor  owner,  but  are  going 
out  to  work,  the  tractor  mechanic, 
you  know,  gets  about  double  the 
ordinary  wages.  Instruction  day 
and  night,  absolutely  free. — James 
Haynes,  Paso  Robles  High  School. 


WHY  CARBON  IN  ENGINES. 

A  kerosene  lamp  burner  has  a  per- 
forated base  through  which  air  feeds 
the  flame.  If  the  wick  is  turned  too 
high,  it  smokes  and  leaves  a  deposit 
of  carbon  because  too  much  fuel  is 
supplied  to  the  flame  by  the  in- 
creased surface  of  wick  exposed  and 
not  enough  air  can  be  drawn  through 
the  base  to  burn  all  of  it.  If  enough 
oxygen  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
air  or  otherwise,  all  of  the  oil.  in- 
cluding its  carbon,  will  be  entirely 
consumed  and  pass  off  as  invisible 
gas  and  heat.  The  same  is  true  in 
burning  distillate  or  gasoline  in 
gas  engines.  Carbon  is  due  to  in- 
complete combustion  of  the  fuel  and 
of  anv  lubricating  oil  that  passes 
the  piston  rings  or  lodges  under  the 
head  of  the  niston  and  bakes  due  to 
the  intense  heat  there  and  the  lack 
of  oxygen. 

There  are  several  conditions  which 
result  in  incomplete  burning"  and 
consequent  carbon,  as  explained  by 
P.  R.  Melchert  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  in  a  lecture  under  the  auspices 
of  the  California  Tractor  Associa- 
tion at  the  State  Fair.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  carbon  found  in  engines  is 
from  fuel  oil  incompletely  burned 
due  to  incorrect  proportioning  of  air 
and  fuel  in  the  carbureter.  Adjust- 
ment can  be  made  to  entirely  burn 
the  fuel,  sending  the  remains  out 
through  the  exhausl  as  a  clear  gas. 
When  the  mixture  is  enriched  to 
start  a  cold  engine,  it  is  often  for- 
gotten and  continues  too  rich  to 
burn  entirely.  Some  of  the  unburned 
carbon  passes  out  as  black  smoke, 
but  some  stays  in  the  engine.  Avoid 
excessive  carbon  by  adjusting  for  a 
light  mixture. 

Do  not  drive  with  spark  retarded. 
The  gas  explosion  takes  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  time.  If  the  spark 
is  set  to  fire  on«dead  center,  by  the 


time  the  gas  is  ignited  and  the 
greatest  force  of  explosion  oceurs, 
the  piston  has  gone  far  on  Its  power 
stroke  but  with  little  power.  The 
exhaust  stroke  then  comes  with  the 
fuel  incompletely  burned  and  car- 
bon is  deposited.  The  spark  should 
be  advanced  to  occur  before  the  pis- 
ton arrives  on  dead  center.  A  weak 
spark  is  often  the  cause  of  incom- 
plete combustion.  Only  a  film  of  oil 
is  needed  between  pistons  and  cylin- 
der walls  and  this  will  be  placed 
there  by  the  pistons  themselves  if 
the  proper  amount  ^f  oil  is  supplied 
them.  Too  much  oil  In  the  crank 
case  or  too  much  pumped  to  the 
piston  causes  some  of  it  to  be  pushed 
into  the  combustion  chamber,  where 
there  is  not  enough  oxygen  to  burn 
it  clean.  Carbon  results.  Too  much 
oil  in  the  crank  case  also  results  in 
some  or  it  coming  in  contact  with 
the  under  side  of  the  piston  head. 
As  the  piston  head  is  practically  red 
hot  while  working,  this  oil  bakes. 
Some  of  it  drops  ontwnhe  wrist  pins 
and  connecting  rod  bearings  and 
into  the  lubricating  oil.  This  makes 
a  fine  mixture  to  grind  out  the 
bearings.  Such  trouble  cannot  be 
avoided  by  changing  the  torand  of 
oil.  It-  can  be  minimized  by  using 
just  the  correct  amount.  Overprim- 
ing  also  causes  carbon,  especially 
under  the  upper  piston  ring,  as 
noted  in  another  article. 

The  only  way  to  really  remove 
carbon,  according  to  Mr.  Melchert, 
is  to  use  a  chisel.  Putting  kerosene 
through  the  carbureter  only  adds  to 
the  carbon;  for  kerosene  burns  less 
completely  from  ordinary  carbur- 
eters than  the  fuel  that  originally 
caused^the  trouble.  Water  will  clean 
out  carbon  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
only  when  the  carbon  Is  red  hot. 

SMALL  COMBINED  HARVESTERS. 

Small  combined  harvesters  are 
quite  popular  in  northern  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  about  25  of  them  hav- 
ing been  in  operation  In  the  San 
Miguel  district,  last  season,  accord- 
ing to  E.  J.  Wickstrom  of  the  San 
Miguel  Flouring  Mill  Co.  They 
enable  grain  growers  to  harvest  be- 
fore squirrels  do  it  for  them  and 
before  winds  shatter  the  grain,  which 
is  mostly  wheat  here  in  normal 
years.  The  small  farmer  can  cut 
his  own  grain  with  his  own  horses 
and  help  without  waiting  for  the  big 
combines,  whose  operators  don't  like 
the  small  Jobs  anyway.  Where  the 
big  machines  require  five  or  six 
men  and  30  to  32  horses  or  a  75- 
horsepower  tractor,  the  small  ones 
are  pulled  by  eight  or  ten  horses. 
A  disadvantage  is  that  they  do  not 
level  up  on  the  hillsides  as  larger 
ones,  but  this  objection  should  be 
overcome  In  the  near  tuture.  Cer- 
tainly the  timeliness  of  harvesting 
which  saves  even  part  of  a  sack  per 
acre  will  repay  interest  on  inyest- 
ment  in  one  of  these  machines. 


OWN  A  SMALL  BEAN  THRESHER. 

Last  season's  experience  with  rain 
on  beans  many  of  which  are  still  to 
be  sold  at  low  prices  or  hand-picked 
at  great  expense,  taught  many  grow- 
ers the  economy  of  owning  one  of 
the  several  small  bean  threshers 
which  are  on  the  market.  A  few 
crops  in  Salinas  Valley  were  threshed 
when  the  first  rain  came,  and  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  these  crops  moved 
first  at  paying  prices.  Chris  Fanoe 
was  one  who  was  fortunate  in  get- 
ting part  of  his  crop  threshed  and 
stored  in  the  dry  because  he  had  a 
thresher  of  his  own.  This  is  not' 
large  enough  for  a  customs  thresher 
and  does  not  represent  a  great  deal 
of  capital  invested,  for  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  only  about  a  ton  per  hour. 
It  can  be  handled  by  a  team  of 
horses  and  operated  by  two  or  three 
men  besides  the  drivers  of  wagons. 
The  beans  can  be  threshed  at  the 
owner's  own  convenience,  and  in  the 
past  season  a  few  days'  earlier 
threshing  would  have  made  many 
days  less  of  hand  picking. 
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Where  Avery  Tractors  Are  Buhi  GomhM 
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Avery  on  a  Half  a  Million  Farms 

The  name  Avery  has  been  connected  with  labor-saving  farm  machinery  for  more 

than  half  a  century. 

The  first  Avery  implement  was  the  Avery  Planter  and  Cultivator  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  mind  of  Robert  H.  Avery  while  in  Andersonville  Prisos   during  the   Civil  War. 
After  the  Civil  War,  the  name  Avery  became  foremost  in  improved  agricultural 
implements,  and  today  you  will  find  the  name  Avery  on  more  than  half  a  million 
farms  in  the  Onited  States. 

In  1876,  the  Avery  Company  began  the  building  of  tractors 
and  has  maintained  its  supremacy  for  43  years.  Today  the 
Avery  Company— a  $12,000,000.00  corporation— has  branches  in 
every  state  in  the  United  States  and  69  foreign  countries.  The 
Avery  Company  is  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  builders  of 
tractors  in  the  world. 

One  Year  ago,  Avery  Tractors  were  introduced  in  California 

That  Avery  Tractors  are  supreme,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  700  have  been  sold 
in  Galifornia  to  date — an  average  of  more  than  two  tractors  a  day  for  each 
working  day  in  the  year. 

Many  of  these  Avery  Tractors  were  bought  by  companies  who 
operated  large  tracts  of  land — companies  who  had  experienced  how 
costly  other  types  and  makes  were  to  operate  and  keep  in  repair. 
•  To  handle  the  big  demand  for  Avery  Tractors  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  incorporate  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Dollar 
California  Company  with  distributors  in  22  cities  in  California. 

Each  Avery  distributor,  besides  showing  a  full  line' of  Avery  Trac- 
tors, carries  a  complete  line  of  replacement  parts. 

This  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  see  and  examine  an  Avery  Tractor 
— or  we  will  supply  you  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  satisfied 
Avery  owners. 

There  is  a  Size  Avery.  Tractor  to  fit  Every  Size  Farm 

Ranging  in  Price  from  $730  to  $4850. 

There  is  a  Size  Avery  Thresher  for  Every  Size  Run 


OF   THE     PACIFIC  COAST 
67-69  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 

237  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 

-   DISTRIBUTORS  

1234  H  St.,  Fre.no  1308  K  St,  Sacramento     135  So.  Market  St,  San  Jose 

1 1 0  So.  Aurora  St,  Stock  I  on      1 1 5  Main  St,  Chico  314  E  St..  Wary » ville 

Modesto,  Fortuna,  Napa.  Red  Bluff,  Orland,  Willows,  Lincoln,  Vacaville,   St.  Helena, 
Santa  Cruz,  Porterrille,  La  Mesa,  Anaheim,  Whittier.  Pomona,  San  Luis  Obispo 
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Forcible  Inclusion  in  Irrigation  District 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  get '  a 
little  legal  information  in  reference 
to  the  farming  of  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict, if  this  is  in  your  line.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  this:  In  farm- 
ing an  irrigation  district — if  a  land 
owner  In  that  district  has  his  own 
water  system,  as  I  have  200  acres, 
a- good  pumping  plant  and  plenty  of 
water  in  the  river  to  pump  from — 
am  I  compelled  to  pay  the  district 
tax,  or  can  I  put  in  an  objection  to 
becoming  a  member  of  the  district, 
and  be  left  out  of  the  district?  As 
I  am  a  subscriber  and  a  constant 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  I 
wish  to  get  your  opinion.  I  have  in- 
quired of  several  attorneys  and  they 
do  not  agree  as  to  what  I  must  do. 
Your  answer  to  this  may  be  of  value 
to  many  who  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  I  am.— J.  Reminghaus  & 
Sons,  Livingston,  Cal. 

!  \fi-  "  .  i.  <■     by    Frank    AdmiiH,  Government 
Irrigation  MunaRrr.l 

Your  correspondent  will  have  op- 
portunity to  present  his  claim  for 
exclusion  from  the  proposed  Merced 
Irrigation  District  when  the  petition 
is  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  hearing.  The  irrigation  district 
law  states  that  on  final  hearing  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  shall  not  mod- 
ify the  boundaries  as  presented  so 
as  to  exclude  any  land  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation  from  the  sburces 
proposed  except  in  accordance  with 
some  general  modification  of  plans, 
nor  shall  any  lands  be  included 
which  will  not,  frn  the  judgment  of 
the  board,  be  benefited.  Lands  al- 
ready irrigated  may  be  included  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  they 
will  be  benefited. 

I  should  say  that  if  your  corre- 
spondent can  show  that  his  lands  will 
not  6e  benefited  he  will  have  a  good 
ground  for  exclusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  by  reason  of  bringing  in 
additional  water  the  lands  will  be 
benefited  as  by  means  of  raising  the 
ground  water  and  thereby,  reducing 
the  pumping  lift,  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  they  can  properly 
be  excluded.  The  general  purpose 
of  the  law  is  that  only  the  lands 
shall  be  included  that  can  be  most 
economically  irrigated  as  part  of  the 
district,  lu  other  words,  it  is  not, 
in  my  judgment,  intended  that  lands 
shall  be  forced  into  a  district  merely 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  district 
development  when  the  actual  cost  of 
irrigation  to  them  by  being  in  the 
district  will  be  greater  than  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  district  and  irri- 

FINAL    ESTIMATES    ON  GRAPE 
CROP. 


Estimating  the  grape  crop  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  no  sinecure  at  any  time, 
and  with  such  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions at  harvest  time  as  prevailed 
last  season  the  task  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult one.  The  total  shipments  of 
grapes  in  1918  amounted  to  16,358 
ears,  of  which  probably  6000  cars 
were  wine  grapes.  This  would  leave 
shipments  of  table  grapes  about  on 
a  par  with  the  shipments  of  the  pre- 
vious three  years.  Prices  were  some- 
what better  the  past  year  and  the 
growers  would  receive  about  $8,000,- 
000  in  the  vineyards  for  table 
grapes.  Wine  grapes  early  in  the 
season  promised  a  full  crop  or  bet- 
ter, and  the  condition  continued 
high  until  the  advent  of  September 
rains,  when  the  crop  sustained  more 
or  less  damage.  Prices  paid  to  grow- 
ers were  higher  than  in  1917  and 
the  total  value  of  wine  grapes  would 
undoubtedly  reach  the  sum  of  $8,- 
000.000.  • 

The  acreage  of  raisin  grapes  has 
increased  rapidly  the  past  few  years 
and  about  150,000  acres  were  pro- 
ducing raisins  in  1918.  A  crop  of 
better  than  175,000  tons  was  in 
sight  September  1,  but  rains  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September  and  fore  part 
of  October,  followed  by  cloudy,  foggy 
weather,  caused  heavy  damage  in 
both  quantity  and  quality.  The  to- 
tal production  is  estimated  at  135,- 
000  tons,  although  it  is  realized  that 
conditions  were  such  as  to  raise  or 
lower  the  above  figure  by  10,000  or 
15,000  tons. 

The  total  value  to  the  growers 
will  probably  be  about  $16,000,000. 


gated  independently.  I  am  advised 
that  such  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
State  Department  of  Engineering  in 
passing  on  any  proposed  irrigation 
district  formation. 

SPROUTING  POTATOES  QUICKLY. 

"I  dug  six  potatoes  out  of  a  hill 
six  weeks  after  planting  last  spring 
and  the  shiallest  was  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,"  said  A.  B.  •  Jamieson  of 
Monterey  county.  "I  got  sprouts 
of  Oregon  Burbanks  and  just  threw 
a  handful  of  them  into  a  hole  as 
you  would  seed  potatoes,  covering 
them  four  to  six  inches  deep.  The 
sprouts  must  not  dry  out,  so  I  wet 
the  ground 'right  after  planting  and 
raked  it  to  avoid  baking.  Early 
Rose  or  American  Wonder  would 
probably  have  done  even  better." 

HOPE  FOR  THE  HOP  INDUSTRY. 

Santa  Rosa  is  responsible  for  the 
report  that  three-year  contracts  are 
being  entered  into  with  hop  grow- 
ers in  that  vicinity  by  brewers  who 
are  establishing  plants  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  fejt  that  this  outlet 
will  rescue  the  California  hop-grow- 
ing industry  from  utter  extinction. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch- 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANQELES 


VISALIA 


Power  at  the  Drawbar  is  What  Counts 

The  tractor  you  purchase  should  have  a  powerful  motor — but  that  isn't  all.  The 
power  Of  the  motor  should  be  delivered  in  actual  pull  without  undue  losses.  The 
high  percentage  of  its  motor  power  delivered  at  the  drawbar  is  an  important  point 
of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  supremacy. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  has  a  remarkably  simple  and  direct  transmission.  It  has 
no  complicated,  power-robbing  differential.  Its  simple,  long-lived  track  positively 
eliminates  power  losses  due  to  ground-slippage.  Those  items  mean  superiority  in 
design,  and  it  is  because  of  superiority  in  design  that  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
invariably  stands  foremost  not  only  in  public  and  private  competitions  of  every 
description,  but  also  in  the  continuous  test  of  severe  every-day  work. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's  position  in  the  lead  was  not  the  achievement  of  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  result  of  more  than  three  decades  of  manufacturing  experience  — 
experience  coupled  with  the  highest  standards,  rigidly  maintained,  of  workman- 
ship and  materials. 

These  points  in  construction  and  materials  are  explained  in  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
Catalog  No.  392,  which  also  tells  many  other  things  you  will  want  to  know  if 
you  are  interested  in  tractors.  It  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Rag.  US. Pot  0£ 
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Annual  Review  of  California  Crops 


l  Prepared  by  Field  Agents 
WINTER  WHEAT. 

The  estimate  made  by  the  bureau 
early  in  the  season  of  the  acreage 
sown  far  the  1918  crop  has,  been  re- 
vised. It  is  no.w  seen  that  633,000 
acres  had  been  seeded  in  the  fall  of 
1917,  of  which  506,000  acres  were 
harvested,  yielding  15  bushels  per 
acre,  making  a  total  production  of 
t, 590. 000  bushels.  Weather  and  soil 
conditions  in  California  are  favor- 
able. These  conditions,  plus  the 
appeal  «f  our  honorable  secretary 
for  an  Increased  acreage  to  wheat, 
have  resulted  in  a  larger  acreage 
being  sown  to  this  crop  in  Califor- 
nia than  for  many  years  past — about 
900,000;  this  for  the  1919  crop. 
There  has  been  seeded  in  the  United 
States  49,027,000  acres,  as  compared 
with  42,301,000  acres  .last  year. 
This  is  the  largest  acreage  sown  to 
winter  wheat  . that  we  have  ever  had. 

CORN. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  acreage 
has  increased.  In  1917  it  was  75,- 
000.  in  1918  there  were  85.000 
acres.  The  yield  per  acre  was  three 
bushels  more  than  in  1917. 

OATS. 

The  acreage  to  this  crop  was  21,- 
000  less  than  last  year,  and  the  yield 
per  acre  was  three  bushels  less. 

BARI,KY. 

This  crop.  too.  shows  a  falling  off 
in  acreage  of  30,000,  and  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  was  three  bush- 
els less. 

POTATOES. 

In  comparing  the  potato  acreage 
for  1918  with  the  acreage  of  the 
crop  for  1917  if  will  be  seen  that 
there  were  15,000  acres  less.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  was  two  bush- 
els less.  > 

RICK. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what 
proportions  this  crop  has  grown  in 
our  State.  Comparatively  speaking, 
a  hew  industry,  it  was  this  year 
worth  to  us  over  $13,000,000.  Though 
the  average  yield  per  acre  was  less 
than  last,  year,  the  increase  in  acre- 
age harvested  was  23,000  over  1917. 

HAY. 

The  acreage  harvested  and  the 
yield  per  acre  were  less  than  in 
1917.  and  this  year  the  hay  crop 
drops  to  second  place  in  money 
value  to  the  grower  of  all  the  state's 
crops. 

APPLES. 

Tn  the  Watsonville  district  early 
apples  were  a  light  crop.  In  the 
Sevastopol  district  the  late  crop  was 
lighter  than  1917,  while  the  new 
bearing  acreage  in  San  Bernardino 
and  Riverside  counties  materially 
increased  the  output  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  commercial  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  3,381,000  boxes  and  the 
output  of  evaporated  apples  Is  placed 
at  5200  tons,  being  about  58  per 
cent  of  the  1917  tonnage. 

PEACHES. 

The  peach  crop  of  1918  was  disap- 
pointing, particularly  in  those  varie-. 
ties  used  for  drying.  Practically 
every  month  saw  a  decline  in  condi- 
tion, and  the  final  estimate  of  dried 
peaches  is  about  20,000  tons,  com- 
pared to  38,00*  tons  in  1917.  The 
tonnage  of  peaches  for  consumption 
as  fresh  fruit  was  29  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1917,  while  the  ton- 
nage canned  was  probably  about  the 
same  as  the  previous  year,  which, 
however,  showed  an  increase  of  35 
per  cent  over  1916. 

PEARS. 

The  condition  of  the  pear  crop 
improved  as  the  season  advanced; 
the  final  estimate  being  for  a  pro- 
duction but  little  greater  than  in 
1917.  About  61  "per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  shipped  as  fresh  fruit,  14 
per  cent  dried  and  25  per  cent 
canned  and  consumed  within  the 
State. 

PRUNES. 

On  September  1  there  was  prom- 
ised a  prune  crop  of  71,000  tons, 
but  forty-eight  hours  of  rainfall 
twelve  days  later,  following  a  week 
of  cloudy,  foggy  weather  in  the 
principal  prune-growing  districts, 
played  havoc  with  all  the  estimates. 

The  final  figure  is  for  29,000  tons 


of  the  V.  S.  Crop  Bureau.] 

of  which  probably-  50«per  cent  was 
damaged  to  some  extent  in  quality. 
The  heavy  rainfall  and  resulting 
damage  so  upset  all  calculations  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  es- 
timate the  production  py  districts  to 
conform  to  the  monthly  condition 
reports  made  during  the  growing 
season.  The  total  value  to  the 
grower  will  be  about  $4,500,000. 

OLIVES. 

The  olive  crop  the  past  two  years 
has  suffered  from  adverse  climatic 
conditions.  In  1917  the  total  pro- 
duction was  only  50  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop  and  the  present  year  the 
total  tonnage  was  but  little  better. 
The  value  of  the  crop  to  the  grower 
is  fully  $1,500,000. 

AI'RICOTS. 

Early  estimates  of  the  apricot 
crop  were  not  borne  out  by  the  har- 
vest records.  The  total  tonnage  on 
a  green  basis  was  about  140,000 
tons,  equaling  the  record  crop  of 
1914.  Shipments  were  large,  total- 
ing 5500  tons.  About  52,000  tons 
were  canned  and  the  balance  dried. 
The  Santa  Clara  district  more  than 
made  good  on  early  estimates,  but 
Southern  California  lagged  consider- 
ably behind  the  production  of  1917. 


receive  approxi- 
for    this  year's 


The  growers  will 
mately  $8,000,000 
crop. 

ALMONDS. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  al- 
monds the  past  year  was  light  and 
yet  the  new  bearing  acreage  pro- 
duced the  largestjprop  ever  grown  in 
the  State.  The  estimate  is  for  5100 
tons,  compared  with   3900   tons  in 


1917;  also  a  record  crop.  Almond 
growers  will  receive  approximately 
$2,250,000  for  the  1918  crop. 

WALNUTS. 

The  walnut  crop  of  1918  was  a 
record  one.  The  bureaus'  estimate. 
November  1  was  for  16,800  tons,  and 
it  now  looks  as  though  this  figure 
will  need  a  little  revision  upward. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


AWARDED 

AoLD* 


KROGH 


Single  Stag*  Motor  Driven  Pump 


C>  I  |\/f  absolutely  hydraulicaily  and  automatically 

■    •>-»•    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Ala*  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  tip 

 1  —  Write  for  Bulletins  

14*  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Brines  Sales  Office  it  LOS  ANOELIS 


KROfifl  POMP  k  MACHINERY  CO. 


CASE 


'4 


-srf 


No  "Drag" 


'4* 


THE  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow  is  one 
example  of  J.  I.  Case  skill.  This 
plow  is  famous  for  extreme  light  draft. 
The  "drag"  of  furrow  bottom  and  land 
side  pressure  have  been  eliminated. 
Besides,  J.  I.  Case  dust-proof,  easy 
lubricating,  long-distance  wheels  carry 
all  the  weight  of  the  frame. 

That's  why  this  plow  "rides"  like  any 
wheeled  vehicle,  instead  of  dragging  like  a 
stone  boat.  Easily  handled  from  the  tractor 
seat;  has  a  simple,  sturdy  power  lift  and  enters 
and  leaves  the  ground  instantly,  point  first, 
like  a  walking  plow. 

This  J.  I.  Case  plow  makes  the  tractor  a 
better  investment  because  more  acres  can  be 
plowed  per  day  with  a  minimum  of  fuel,  labor 
and  repair  expense. » 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer.  He  is  usually 
the  best  dealer  in  each  town.  If  you  don't 
know  his  name,  write  us. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  592  W.  Sixth  St. 

Racine,  Wis. 
BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS  AT 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Kansas  City,  Mo.        Columbus,  Ohio 
Omaha,  Neb.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Syrsicuse.  N.  Y. 

Baltimore,  M  D  Oklahoma  City  Okla.  |£aC»P^2!  tad. 
Washington,  1).  C.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Slotrx  Falls,  S.  D. 
Toledo,  Ohio  Richmond,  Va.  Han  Antonio,  Tex. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Denver,  Colo.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Saginaw,  Mich.       Bloomlngton,  111.        Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Distributers  everywhere       DOUGLASS  BOSWELL,  Sscrsnento.  Cal. 
Distributor  In  Orcroa.  Wisblngton,  Northern  Idaho,  Clliforoil 
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Bah!  Bah!  Baby  Lamb 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  B.  H.  Whltten.) 


The  lambing  season  is  here  again. 
It  is  the  shepherd's  harvest  time,  and 
his  profits  are  determined  by  -the 
size  and  quality  of  the  crop.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  lambs  begin 
coming,  close  attention  should  be 
given  the  flock.  If  a  record  of  ser- 
vice dates  has  been  kept,  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  lambing  can  be 


them  and  hogs  will  eat  young  lambs. 
In  cold  weather  provide  sheltered 
quarters,  but  do  %ot  allow  crowd- 
ing, and  do  not  overlook  ventila- 
tion. During  the  last  few  nights 
before  lambing,  pen  the  ewes  where 
it  is  intended  that  they  shall  lamb. 

Each  ewe  should  be  "tagged,"  or 
"crutched,"  as  it  is  called.    To  do 


Lamb*,  properly  raised,  are  as  good  an  CiOTernmrnt  bond*.    You  ran  clip  tbe  coupons  and  still 

have  the  bonda  left. 


foretold,  as  ewes  carry  their  young 
about  145  days — five  days  less  than 
five  mouths. 

If  possible,  plan  the  farm  work  so 
that  someone  can  keep  a  close  watch 
over  the  flock  both  day  and  night. 
Keep  the  ewes  that  are  about  due  to 
lamb  away  from  other  kinds  of  live- 
stock, as  large  animals  may  injure 


this,  set  the  ewe  on  her  butt  and 
shear  wool  off  the  udder  and  inner 
thighs  and  up  to  the  dock.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  young  lamb  from 
sucking  the  filthy  wool  when  look- 
ing for  the  teat,  which  forms  a  ball 
in  the  lamb's  stomach,  , stops  the 
passage  of  the  bowels,  and  some- 
times causes  death.    Also,  when  the 


wool  is  removed,  it  is  easier  for  the 
lamb  to  find  the  teat. 

While  tagging  the  ewe  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  examine  her  feet  and 
trim  the  toes  if  they  are  grown  out 
excessively. 

CAKE  OF  THE  EWE. 

Just  before  lambing,  the  ewe  be- 
comes restless  and  appears  sunken 
in  front  of  the  hips.  She  should  be 
put  into  a  se'parate  pen  about  four 
feet  square,  which  can  easily  be 
made  of  two  light  "panels  fastened 
together  by  a  hinge  and  set  in  a 
corner.  These  panels  permit  the 
ewe  to  see  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
which  prevents  her  from  getting'  ex- 
cited. They  also  prevent  other  sheep 
from  trampling  on  the  lamb  and 
give  the  ewe  a  good  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  her  lamb  at  the 
start. 

When  the  ewe  is  giving  birth  to 
the  lamb  do  not  disturb  her  as  long 
as  everything  seems  to  be  going 
well.  But  if  no  progress  is  made 
after  much  laboring,  she  may  need 
help,  and  the  aim  of  the  attendant 
should  be  to  work  the  lamb  around 
so  that  it  will  be  presented  front 
feet  first,  which  is  the  normal  po- 
sition. 

Don't  worry  if  the  ewe  refuses  to 
eat  for  the  first  three  to  six  hours 
after  lambing,  but  if  she  continues 
to  refuse  feed,  make  sure  that  she 
is  not  constipated..  If  she  needs  a 
physic,  use  4  ounces  (one-third 
pint)  of  raw  linseed  oil,  or  4  to  5 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
water.  As  a  stimulant  and  to  aid 
the  appetite,  give  three  times  daily 
a  teaspoon  each  of  tincture  of  gen- 
tian and  ginger  in  a  half  pint  of 
lukewarm  water.  If  the  ewe  is  thin 
in  flesh,  add  a  teaspoon  of  tinc- 
ture of  iron  to  each  dose. 

The  ewe'b  udder  should  be 
watched  carefully  to  see  that  it  is 
in  good  condition,  for  a  good  lamb 
cannot  be  raised  from  a  mother  not 
milking  freely.  Feed  the  ewe  lightly 


.  ■  =  i  ~ 


at  first,  and  do  not  bring  her  to 
full  feed  until  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the 
fever  down  and  also  limit  the  flow 
of  milk  until  the  lamb  is  strong 
enough  to  take  large  quantities. 

FIRST  AID  FOB  IAMBS. 

And  now  for  the  little  lambs 
themselves.  The  ewes  should  be 
seen  often,  bo  that  the  lambs  when 
dropped  are  not  allowed  to  get 
chilled  or  become  weak  from  want 
of  milk.  If  a  lamb  is  chilled  before 
it  gets  up,  it  soon  loses  all  chance 
of  life  unless  attention  is  given,  but 
once  it  gets  on  its  feet  and  finds 
a  teat  it  will  have  little  trouble. 

A  lamb  too  weak  to  nurse  should 
get  a  fill  of  its  mother's  milk  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  it  is  willing  to 
nurse,  back  the  ewe  into  a  corner 
and  hold  the  lamb  to  the  teat,  in- 
creasing its  anxiety  to  feed  by  pat- 
ting it  on  the  rump.  If  it  refuses 
to  nurse,  draw  some  milk  from  the 
ewe  and  reed  the  lamb  frequently 
from  a  bottle  until  it  gains  in 
strength  and  develops'  a  strong  ap- 
petite. 

If  the  lamb  has  become  chilled,  it 
may  be  wrapped  in  hot  flannel 
cloths,  which  should  be  renewed  as 
often  as  necessary.  Another  excel- 
lent method  is  to  place  all  but  its 
head  in  as  warm  water  as  the  elbow 
can  bear.  As  the  water  cools,  put 
in  more  hot  water  to  keep  up  the 
temperature.  When  the  lamb  be- 
comes somewhat  lively,  take  it  out 
and  rub  it  briskly  with  cloths  until 
dry.  Then  feed  it.  wrap  all  but  its 
nose  in  a  thick  blanket  or  a  sheep- 
skin and  put  it  in  a  warm  place  to 
sleep.  Don't  keep  it  away  from  its 
mother  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary. ' 

WHEN  THE  EWE  IS  HELPLESS. 

If  the  ewe  is  too  weak  to  attend 
to  her  lamb  when  it  is  born,  wipe 
away  the  phlegm  from  the  nose  and 
sever  the  navel  cord  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready broken.  Rub  the  lamb  dry. 
and  if  it  is  too  weak  to  nurse,  blow 


IT'S  over,  over  there.   Once  more 
■  farm  conditions  are  drifting  toward 
normal.    Grain  farming,  made  necessary  by 
labor  shortage  and  war,  will  no  longer  yield  its  big 
profits.  The  world's  grain  supply  is  now  released  for 
distribution  where  most  needed,  and  again  the  "Yanks  are 
coming" — but  this  time  to  ^relieve  the  labor  shortage  at  home. 
Now,  as  before  the  war,  the  origin  of  sure  profits — the  one  dependable 
source  of  income — is  the  cow.    And  with  the  cow  comes  the  demand 
for  that  greatest  of  all  producers  of  cheap  feed,  the 


Before,  and  during,  the  war  the  Indiana  Silo 
made  millions  for  its  owners  by  the  cheap  feed 
it  produced  and  the  saving  it  brought  about  on 
over  70,000  American  farms.  Now,  during 
reconstruction,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  great- 
est producer  of  cheap  feed  in  the  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  "watchtower  of  prosperity." 


Released  from  Government  work,  our  big 
mills  are  again  cutting  our  choicest  old  Yellow 
Fir  logs  into  stock  for  Indiana  Silos.  Our  big 
1919  silo  feed  book  is  now  off  the  press  and  our 
EARLY  BUYERS'  DISCOUNT  is  in  effect. 
Let  us  send  you  your  FREE  copy  of  our  book 
and  tell  you  just  how  much  you  will  save  by 
ordering  your  silo  now  for  later  delivery.  Cut 
out  this  ad,  write  you  name  and  address  on  the 
margin  aRd  mail  to  us  today. 


Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Company 

Silo  Department,  Salem,  Oregon 
Distributors  of  MONEY-MAKER  Cutters— the  SAFE  Silo  Filler. 


(Concluded  on  page  57.) 

GOOD  WORK  DONE  BY  DAIRY 
INSPECTORS. 


The  annual  report  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  shows  that  its  inspec- 
tion work  has  been  handicapped  on 
account  of  war  conditions,  as  six  on 
the  force  either  resigned  or  joined 
Uncle  Sam,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
fill  their  places.  Nevertheless,  the 
report  shows  that  during  the  period 
from  December  1,  1916,  to  Novem- 
ber 1.  1918,  the  inspectors  have 
made  inspections  of  and  scored  37,- 
116  dairies  and  factories  and  have 
collected  and  tested  4862  samples  of 
dairy  products.  Many  additional  In- 
spections were  made  within  a  few 
days  after  the  first  inspection  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  opera- 
tors ha,d  complied  with  the  instruc- 
tions left  with  them. 

While  the  inspection  of  dairies 
and  factories  is  the  principal  work 
of  the  dairy  inspectors,  they  have 
many  other  duties  to  perform.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  annual  report 
as  follows:  To  prevent  the  sale  of 
substitutes  for  butter,  if  they  have 
a  color  resembling  yellow  butter;  to 
check  up  oleomargarine  sale1:  at  the 
wholesale  establishments  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  in  the  State;  to  investi- 
gate whether  the  cheese  factories 
are  labeling  their  cheese  properly,  so 
as  to  inform  purchasers  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  cheese,  whether  "full 
cream."  "half  skim"  or  "skim";  to 
investigate  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
milk,  cream  and  ice  cream  sold  to 
consumers  by  dealers,  restaurants 
and  hotels;  to  examine  for  accuracy 
and  fitness  the  testing  apparatus 
used  in  the  factories  to  determine 
the  per  cent  of  butterfat  in  the  milk 
and  cream  bought  in  such  factories; 
to  investigate  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  men  charged  with  the  test- 
ing of  such  milk  and  cream;  to  pro- 
hibit the  mislabeling  of  butter  and 
to  see  that  it  is  not  sold  for  a 
greater  weight  than  the  true  net 
weight;  to  investigate  whether  the 
cows  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the 
State  Veterinarian  on  dairies  selling 
raw  market  milk  or  marking  butter 
have  been  removed  and  kept  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  herd  from 
which  the  milk  or  butter  is  sold. 
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Here's  the  Way  to 
Add  Dollars  to  Your 
Dairying  Profits! 


IT  isn't  what  you  make — it's  what  you  save  that  makes  you  rich,''' 
is  an  old  proverb. 

•Maybe  the  reason  why  your  dairy  cows  are  not  paying  you  as  much  hard  cash  net  profits 
is  because  you  are,  without  knowing  it,  wasting  the  real  profits  that  they  are  giving  you. 
If  you  are  still  using  the  old-fashioned  gravity  or  shallow-pan  method  of  cream  separation, 
you  certainly  are  wasting  a  big  percentage  of  the  high-priced  cream  your  herd  yields 
daily.  If  you  are  trying  to  "get  along"  with  an  old  separator,  or  a  cheap,  inferior 
machine,  you  are  also  robbing  yourself  of  profits  that  your  herd  is  trying  to  give  you. 

Millions  of  Dollars  Are  Lost  Every  Year  by  American 
Farmers  Through  Wasteful  Cream  Separators 

Swedish  farmers  don't  waste  any  cream.  They 
can't  afford  to.  They  have  to  make  every  penny 
of  profit  possible.  That's  why  the  cream  separa- 
tor industry  was  born  in  Sweden.  And — today — 
the  most  popular,  the  most  efficient  Swedish 
separator  is  the  Viking.  Here  is  the  record-maker 
in  close  skimming.    It  is  guaranteed  to  skim  down 

Stop  This  Waste  Forever  on 
Your  Farm  by  Using  a 

IKIN 


to  three  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  As  a 
rule  it  skims  as  close  as  one  one-hundredth  of  one 
per  cent!'  Everywhere  it  is  used  it  proves  itself  a 
profit  maker  for  the  farmer.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  it.  Drop  in  on  your  local  Viking 
dealer  the  next  time  you  go  to  town. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR! 

It  "Gets"  All  the  Cream 
You  Get  All  the  Profit 

And  you  do  it  with  less  work.    The  Viking  is  marvelousl7 
easy  running.     It  has  less  gears  than  most  other  separators,' 
and  is  more  scientifically  constructed..   Its  simple  construction 
is  the  secret  of  its  easy  running.    And  its  easy  running  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  "gets"  all  the  cream. 

A  hard -running   separator  will  always  waste 
cream.    The  vibration  and  trembling  caused  by 
the  jerky,  hard-running  separator  causes  the  cream 
to  mix  with  the  milk — with  the  result  that  good 
cream  goes  out  the  skim-milk  spout. 

The  smooth,  easy-running  Viking  lessens  work  and 
increases  butter-fat  profits.  It  is  your  duty  to  your 
pocketbook  to  learn  more  about  the  Viking.  Get 

These  2  Books— Both  FREE— 
Show  Exactly  How  to  Multiply 
Milk  Profits — Write  For  Them 

These  two  volumes  contain  the  most  practical  kind  of  ad- 
vice and  pointers.  Not  a  word  of  theory.  Just  proven 
facts,  plans  and  methods  that  other  highly 
successful  dairy  farmers  have  tried  out  and  proved 
out  to  their  great  profit.     Write  for  both  RIGHT  NOW! 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,|Depl  BD,  507  S.Wells  St.,  Chicago.III. 
Give  Us  Your  Name  and  Address — We  Will  Give  Yon  the  Books 


Quick 
Shipments 
Always 
Assured 
From 
Warehouses 
at  29 
Different 
Distributing 

Points 
Throughout 
the  United 
States  and 
Canada 


SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.   BD,  SO 7  So.  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  your  2  FREE  books  at  once. 

Name  


K.  K.  No. 


Post  Office. 


State. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note*  recard- 
lnf  their  sales,  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


S.  F.  Show  Called  Off 

On  account  of  the  continued  prev- 
alence of  the  influenza  epidemic  and 
the  possibility  of  not  being  allowed 
to  hold  the  show,  the  San  Francisco 
International  Livestock  Show  has 
been  called  off  for  the  season.  The 
present  organization  will  be  kept 
intact,  with  W.  T.  Sesnon  as  presi- 
dent in  place  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pue, 
deceased.  A  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  will  be  held  within 
a  month  to  discuss  the  date,  place 
and  other  details  for  a  rousing  big 
show  next  season. 


The  Dairy. 

Three  cheers  for  Tilly  Alcartra! 
She  completed  her  sixth  year  on  of- 
ficial test  last  Monday,  making  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  world's  record 
of  33,424.8  pounds  of  milk  and 
1058.39  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Dairymen  in  Stanislaus  county  are 
now  paying  from  $15  to  $16  for 
loose  alfalfa. 

California  has  16  cow  testing  as- 
sociations, which  regularly  test 
nearly  20.000  cows. 

The  Riverside  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation is  being  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  about  300  additional  cows. 
The  charge  for  testing  is  $2  per  cow 
per  year. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  reports 
that  the  Jersey  cow,  Irene's  Cadora, 
has  completed  a  yearly  test  with -804 
pounds  of  butterfat  from  13,485.4 
pounds  of  milk. 

Farm  Advisor  Sullivan  of  Kings 
county,  who  has  been  so  successful 
in  conducting  hog  sales,  is  planning 
on  forming  a  dairy  department  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  recently 
sold  a  foundation  herd  of  Holsteins 
to  J.  H.  Posty  of  Atwater,  including 
a  son  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac 
20th  and  three  A.  R.  O.  heifers. 

The  latest  registration  book  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  shows 
that  during  the  six  months  from 
September  1.  1917,  to  February  26, 
1918,  n.   males  and  32,165  fe- 
males were  recorded.  The  entire 
number  of  animals  recorded  to  the 
latter  date  is  654,375. 

Bock  Bros,  of  Pacheco  have  made 
the  following  sales  of  registered 
Holstein  bulls:  A  grandson  of 
Dutchland  Sir  Korndyke  Colantha  to 
California  State  Prison.  San  Quen- 
tin;  two  grandsons  of  Tirzah  La 
Polka  Pietertje  Lad,  one  to  Dominik 
Wiget,  Meridian,  and  one  to  Joseph 
Lucas,  La  Fayette. 

To  develop  better  dairy  herds,  the 
purebred  breeders  of  Wisconsin  are 
encouraging  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
and  where  clubs  are  formed  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  Ave  members 
the  breeders  help  the  youngsters  to 
buy  their  stock.  At  the  last  State 
Fair  sixty  boys  and  girls  exhibited, 
and  a  great  improvement  was  noted 
in  the  quality  of  the  stock.  Why 
isn't  work  along  this  line  being  done 
in  California? 

Two  weeks  ago  we  attempted  to 
make  an  announcement  that.  Ken- 
neth Abbott  is  back  In  the  Holstein 
swim  again,  but  evidently  our  com- 
positor had  been  celebrating  Christ- 
mas, as  two  paragraphs  became 
mixed  up.  Mr.  Abbott  joined  Uncle 
Sam  some  time  ago  and  sent  his 
herd  to  the  ranch  of  Gotshall  &  Ma- 
gruder  of  Ripon,  where  some  excel- 
lent records  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  now  looking  around  for  a 
suitable  location  and  expects  to  be 
back  in  the  game  again  soon. 


for  slaughter  and  received  12c  per 
pound.  The  steers  were  raised  on 
Brown's  ranch,  25  miles  southwest 
of  Kings  CityC 

During  1918,  11,594  head  of  Here- 
fords  were  sold  at  public  auctions 
throughout  the  United  States,  aver- 
aging $481.  Of  this  number,  3233 
were  bulls,  which  averaged  $425, 
and  8361  femaled,  averaging  $503. 

Thompson  Bros,  of  Westpoint, 
Neb.,  recently  sold  55  head  of  Here!- 
fords  at  auction  for  an  average  of 
$986.  Forty-five  females  averaged 
$936  and  10  bulls  averaged  $1,212. 
Thirteen  cows  sold  for  over  $1,000 
each,  with  a  top  of  $3,950. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 


Taylorsville,  Cal. 


Purebred  HEREFORDS 

Patrician  5th  and  Don  Woodford  4th  at 
head  of  Herd.  Fine  lot  of  young  bulls  for 
sale,  also  few  cows  and  heifers. 


Address  H.  M.  BARNGR0VER, 


Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  a  Stanislaus 
county  farmer,  estimates  that  he  is 
getting  $3  per  hundred  for  his  bar- 
ley by  feeding  it  to  his  hogs. 

Cloverdale  Farm  of  Escondido, 
owned  by  George  J.  Bach  of  San 
Diego,  now  owns  the  Whitten  ranch 
herd  of  registered  Poland-Chinas. 

The  Travelers  Hotel  at  Sacramento 
offers  a  $*200  silver  cup  for  the  best 
12  Berkshire  hogs  shown  by  one  ex- 
hibitor at  the  next  California  State 
Fair. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  has  110 
fine  Berkshire  sows  bred  for  spring 
litters.    Last  spring  the  Anchorage 
sows  made  the  excellent  average  of  ! 
8%  pigs  to  a  litter. 

A.  L.  Tubbs  of  Calistoga  has  sold  ) 
two  bred  Yorkshire  sows  and  a  boar 
to  Julie  Covarrubias  F,  Santiago  de 
Chile,  S.  A.    We  ought  to  be  making  ! 
more  shipments  to  South  America.  I 
It  is  a  wonderful  field. 

Last  call  for  •  the  Tulare  County  I 
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Let  Us  Solve  Your 

Power  Problems 


Before  you  invest  iiT  an  engine  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose — write  for  our  complete  engine 
catalogs — and  learn  about  the  complete  service 
we  are  ready  to  bring  to  you.  Tell  us  your 
power  requirements,  and  we'll  help  you  select 
the  type  and  size  of  engine  best  adapted  to 
•your  particular  requirements.  Every  inquiry 
answered  promptly,  completely,  and  authori- 
tatively. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

73  Fremont  Si,  San  Frandsco     422  E.  3rd  SI,  Los  An?eks 


Here  is  a  copy  of  50,000 lh.  ontei^for 
GermamsProy^n^-  Hairy PenJi/iarT Alfa l/a. 


Beef  Cattle. 

W.  D.  Duke  of  Likely  has  sent  a 
carload  of  Herefords  to  Nevada  to 
be  fitted  for  the  annual  Hereford 
sale  to  be  held  in  the  spring. 

James  Brown,  San  Francisco,  last 
week  sold  1000  head  of  beef  steers  ! 
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plltDEK  AM* 


n/7/18 

VT»WEST  COTTON 
Goodyear 


<y^./<^'  p.rcbs.1.*  A«-1 


After  a  thorough  investigation  this  company  purchased  50,000  pounds  of  Ger- 
main's Proven  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  Seed  to  plant  on  their  own  Arizona  ranch. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  fields  of  alfalfa  in  America.  What  MORE  proof  of 
the  SUPERIORITY  of  Germain's  Proven  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  do  you  need? 
Buy  NOW — before  the  supply  is  gone. 


Established  1671 

Seeds  Plant  Cot 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  «e  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Sale,  to  be 
held  in  the  new  pavilion  at  Tulare, 
January  15.  The  offering  will  con- 
sist of  about  30  bred  sows  and  gilts 
of  the  most  popular  blood  lines  and 
bred  to  the  best  boars  in  tl^  Stat$. 


Miscellaneous. 

Edgar  J.  De  Pue,  president  of  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show  Corporation,  died  last  week  of 
influenza. 

The  Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  has  been  reorgan- 
ized, and  the  dates  November  15  to 
22  set  for  the  next  show. 

E.  C.  Voorhies  is  back  from  ser- 
vice with  Uncle  Sam  and  has  re- 
sumed his  duties  in  the  dairy  de- 
partment at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis. 

Increase  in  the  cost  of  honey,  due 
to  the  big  export  demand,  makes  it 
safe  to  predict  that  this  year  will 
see  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  in 
furthering  beekeeping. 

A  ten  days'  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Forest  Supervisors  will  be 
held  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
January  26  to  February  1.  Varied 
topics  relating  to  the  interests  in 
the  forest  reserves  will  be  discussed. 

The  Government  will  hold  fort- 
nightly sales  of  its  wool  holdings 
until  the  stock  on  hand  is  disposed 
"of.  At  the  first  sale  only  a  small 
amount  of  wool  sold  equal  to  the 
first  cost,  the  entire  sale  showing  a 
considerable  loss.  

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 
are  the  thrifty,  typey.  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world;  Rook  wood  Lady  100th.  1917 
grand  champion  of  America:  Mayfleld  Laurel 
15th,  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Castleview  Ranch  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion. 
Star  Leader.    Anchorage  Farm.  Orland.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  GUERNSEYS 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


$20.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
•  BOAR  PIGS:   3,  5.  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-nound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with  quality 
and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES  ~1N  PERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
T,  L.  Hall.  Penis.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Eounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B  Anderson,  B  7!MW,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

lion. AND  STOCK  FARM^Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal. 


McCARTY'S  POLANDS — Cholera  immune. 
Big.  vigorous  boars.  The  kind  Kansas  King 
sires.  Price  reasonable.  "Money  back  if  no 
like."  Alex  D.  McCarty,  324  Insurance  Ex- 
change  Building,  San  Francisco.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  bred  gilts 
safo  for  March  and  April  farrow:  bred  to 
"Fresno  Sampson,"  our  big  Nebraska-bred 
boar,  a  hog  with  size  and  an  easy  feeder. 
Fsred  Gatewood.  Route  J,  Fresno. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal. 


GATEWOOD  BRED  SOW  SALE — On  Jan- 
uary 28  we  will  sell  forty  big  type  sows 
and  gilts  bred  to  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and 
Giant  Bob.  Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son,  Route  J, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater  Cal.  

WEANLING    PIGS,  both    sexes,  Gerstdale 

Jones    and   Caldwell's  Big   Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware.  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan.  Loekeford.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  Ui/e  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  cWmty,  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA    PIGS    WITH  RIBBONS. 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.   B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

Chester  Whites.- 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  How 
about  the  spring  farrows?  Are  you  going  to 
use  a  good  board  and  produce  some  growthy. 
smooth  pigs?  If  so,  you  need  one  of  my  year- 
ling boars  and  I  have  but  3  left.  Yearling 
gilts  bred  for  March  farrow.  Have  but.  R  of 
these  left  for  December  delivery.  A  few  fall 
waned  pigs.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


DCROCS — Orion  C.  King  blood.  Very  typey 
boars  ready  for  service.  Some  gilts  and  boars 
4  months,  from  800-pound  junior  yearling 
sows,  same  blood.  Something  worth  while. 
Prices  reasonable.  Also  one  junior  yearling 
champion  sow.  Will  be  bred  for  second  litter 
this  week.  Garden  City  Sanitarium.  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office.  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroe-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  champion, 
for  S3le.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

DIIROC^ERSEY'S  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff. 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing.  Sacramento. 


OPEN  GILTS  and  two  extra  good  service 
boars,  one  year  old.  grandsons  of  Taxpayer 
13th.  F.  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.  4,  Box  735,  Sacra- 
mento. 


WE  ARE  CONSIGNING  to  Tulare  sale  an 
Advancer  sow  bred  to  Chief  Defender.  Mc- 
Dowell &  Kendall,  Lemoore. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  


DUROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale,  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.  LosBanos. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier, 
Napa.  .  ■  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
win  ni  ng  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

DUROCS— University  Wonder  and  Advancer 
breeding.    McDowell  &  Kendall.  Lemoore. 


Hampslikres. 
MY     HAMPSHIRES  '  are    money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.     Buy  now.     L.  A.  Denker, 
SauguB.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Cal,  ,  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


HolsteinH. 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH,  Willits.  Cal. 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK.  CALIFORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 
Ten  splendid  young  Bulls  for  sale,  also  several  heifers.     We  have  on  hand  the  best 
lot   of  young  Berkshires   we  ever  raised.     Come   and   see   them.  Priee^rasonabie 


POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Breeders'  names,  sale  dates.  Spillman's 
"Inheritance  of  the  Polled  Character  in 
Cattle,"  and  other  information  of 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Secy. 

Route  4,  Box  SI  Springfield,  Ohio 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  <at- 
BREEDING1'6-  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder 
-j-—— ——and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 
UAIK  BOUKaccurate  reeords.  We  will  gladly 
—  HERE  — mail  y°u  »  copy  free  if  you  re' 
 quest  it. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Co., 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

_„   _  .    Tovon  Farms  Association. 

679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sii-  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  .Guerin.  Visalia,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  fer- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland,  Cal. 


FANCY'    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company,  San  Jose.  i  ' 

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal  - — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  smd  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias*  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.  San  Jose,_Calif . 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL.— 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAORI DER —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls*' f  or  sate.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  -Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto,  Cal. 

HENGERVELD    DE    KOI,  BLOOD, 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia. 


High 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal,  


Jerseys, 


FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam,  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal.   

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS^Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY'S — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


VOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City. 


CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith. 
333  Vicente  Road.  Berkeley.  >  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshire*. 


NORA  BEL  FARM  AVRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

AYRSHIRR8 — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  c-*reckela  Building,  San 
Francisco.  • 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — RegU 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg,  Snisun,  Cal.  

BEEF  CATTLE. 

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hdtel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento^ .  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke. 

Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED T  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT  - 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.   

RAM  MO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.  

THE   NEVADA   HEREFORD   RANCH,  Jno~ 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  '  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
wfhning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  '  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords,  Milton,  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

Oak.  Cal. 


■  Carruthers    Farms,  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

100  HEAD  of  fine  young  ewes  for  sale. 
All  bred;  some  with  lambs.  Address  John  G 
Mce.  St.  Helena,  Cal.  ___ 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY'S  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena,  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  


KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND,     CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 

Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — Percheron  stallion  with  pedi- 
gree: color  grey;  weight  about  ton.  Corre- 
spond with  J.  E.  Trosi,  Box  272,  Sparks.  Ne- 
vada.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford,  owners.  

DAIRY  HERD  FOR  SALE — 70  head  of 
dairy  cows  and  bred  heifers;  also  some 
younger  heifers  and  heifer  calves  Nearly  all 
high  grade  Holsteins.  Also  one  fine  regis- 
tered Holstein  bull.  Address  Box  1350,  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Franeiseo,  Cal. 

HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggcnburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim. 
Cal.  -   

WANTED — Yearling  Durham  bull,  regis- 
tered, milk  strain.  Egbert  Vnerkamp,  Route 
A,  Box  113,  Placerville.  Cal, 

POLLED  JERSEY  breeder's  names,  etc.  See 
advertisement  on  Jersey  paKc. 
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Hog  Lice  Mean  Hog  Loss 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  high 
toned  swine  breeder  who  would  not 
use  crude  oil  on  his  hogs  because 
he  objected  to  anything  that  was 
not  refined.  And  we'll  bet  our  last 
dollar  that  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
find  one  of  this  poor  simp's  hogs 
free  from  lice  as  it  is  to  find  pearls 
in  oyster  soup. 

How  about  your  hogs?  Have  you 
looked  them  over  lately?  If  you 
don't  get  close  enough  to  see  the 
lice,  perhaps  you  can  see  a  lot  of 
little  yellow  specks  on  the  hair  be- 
hind the  ears.  These  are  nits  from 
which  lice  will  hatch.  And  if  you 
don't  get  rid  of  them  you'll  have  to 
pay  their  board  bills. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  crude 
oil  is  the  best  and'cheapest  dope  for 
killing  lice  and  nits.  It  causes  the 
hogs  to  get  too  heated  if  used  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  if  they 
are  turned  out  in  the  hot  sun  they 
may  even  blister.  So  during  the  hot 
months  it  is  better  to  use  liquor 


wear  off  quickly.  One  application 
not  only  will  kill  all  lice  on  a  hog, 
but  will  stay  with  the  hog  long 
enough  to  kill  the  young  lice  as 
they  hatch  from  the  nits. 

Crude  oil  may  be  used  as  a  dip 
or  a  spray,  or  may  be  put  on  a  rub- 
bing post.  If  it  is  used  in  a  dip- 
ping vat,  the  proper  amount  of 
water  should  be  put  in  and  the  oil 
poured  in  afterwards.  It  will  re- 
main on  top  of  the  water,  and  as  a 
hog  rises  after  his  plunge  the  oil 
will  completely  cover  every  part  of 
his  body. 

If  the  crude  oil  is  too  thick  to 
use  with  your  spray  pump,  use  an 
ordinary  sprinkling  can,  making  the 
holes  larger  with  a  nail.  Drive  the 
hogs  into  an  enclosure  where  they 
will  be  close  together,  and  spray 
them  thoroughly.  Of  course  most  of 
the  oil  will  be  on  their  backs,  so 
take  a  broom  and  ruh  it  all  over 
them.  Be  sure  to  reach  every  part 
of   their   bodies.     And   be  sure  to 


Besides  ridding  hogs  of  lire  it  in  necexNiirj-  to  keep  the  building*  and  pens  in  a  ttanitary 
condition  to  prevent  reiiifetttatlnn. 


cresolis,  compound  creolin,  kreso, 
zenoleum  or  some  similar  coal-tar 
dip.  A  two-ounce  solution  should 
be  used,  which  means  about  three 
ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

The  trouble  with  all  of  these  so- 
lutions is  that  they  quickly  evap- 
orate, and  while  they  may  kill  all 
the  lice  alive  when  applied,  they 
will  not  affect  the  nits,  and  these 
nits  will  hatch  out  a  new  crop  of 
lice  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  necessary  to  go  through 
the  performance  a  second  time,  and 
even  then  generally  a  few  nits  or 
lice  remain,  and  soon  another  gen- 
eration is  on  the  job. 

CRUDE  OIL  BEST  IN  WINTER. 

But  crude  oil  does  not  evaporate 
or  lose  its  strength,  and  it  does  not 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  In  our  nerd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  littera  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  tie  supply  you  with  founda 
tion  tow*  and  boar*  to  head  your  herd.  • 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


have  on  some  old  pants  that  you 
can  discard  afterwards,  for  if  you 
don't  wife^  won't  let  you  in  the 
house  to  supper.  It's  a  dirty  job, 
but  it's  worse  for  the  HCe  than  it 
is  for  you. 

A  ROME-MADE  SCRATCHING  POST. 

Tf  you  don't  want  to  go  through 
this  performance  and  haven't  a  dip- 
ping vat,  give  the  hogs  a  scratching 
post  and  let  them  do  the  work 
themselves.  It  won't  eradicate  the 
lice  entirely,  but  it  will  keep  them 
down  to  reasonable  numbers. 

Set  a  fence  post  firmly  in  the  hog 
pen,  coil  a  rope  around  it  as  high 
as  a  hog  will  stand,  and  fasten  the 
rope  on  securely  with  staples.  Then 
thoroughly  saturate  the  rope  with 
crude  oil,  and  replenish  every  few 
days.  It  will  do  you  good  to  see 
the  hogs,  rub  and  grunt  to  tbelr 
hearts'  content,  and  they  will  pretty 
well  rid  themselves  of  both  lice  and 
scaly  skin. 

THOROUGH  CLEANLINESS  NECESSARY. 

After  treating  hogs  for  lice,  the 
buildings  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
sprayed  thoroughly.  Also,  the*  yards 
should  be  cleaned  of  litter  and 
sprinkled  liberally  with  freshly 
slaked  lime  to  prevent  reinfestation 
of  the  herd.  If  any  new  hogs^re 
bought,  dip  or  spray  them  thor- 
oughly before  putting  them  in  with 
the  herd,  or  in  buildings  to  which 
the  other  hogs  may  have  access  at 
some  later  time. 

Lice  are  the  forerunner  of  dis- 
ease. These  parasites  lower  the 
natural  resistance  of  hogs  and  make 
them  more  susceptible  to  disease 
germs.  They  are  simply  awful,  but 
it's  awfully  simple  to  get  rid  of 
them.    Go  to  it! 


Japan  is  officially  going  into  the 
sheep  business.  The  plan  is  to  start 
farmers  with  flocks  of  sheep,  so  that 
ultimately  they  can  supply  the  na- 
tion with  woolen  goods  without  hav- 
ing to  import  wool.  This  year  the 
Government  has  produced  its  first 
crop  of  300  purebred  lambs,  which 
will  be  distributed  among  farmers. 


GARWOOD'S  DISPERSAL  SALE 

January  28,  1919  at  Fresno 

of  Big 

Poland-Chinas 


Including  KING'S  BIG  BONE 
LEADER,  grand  champion  of  Cal- 
ifornia, 1918.  Fifty  bred  sowt 
and  gilts.  Fourteen  fall  and  sum- 
mer pigs. 

Catalog-  on  request. 


CHAS.  GATEWOOD  &  SON,      Route  J,  FRESNO 


January  15,  1919 

30  Head  of  Pure  Bred 

Duroc-Jersey  Sows  and  Gilts 

The  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association  will  hold  it*  first  consignment 
sale  of  purebred  sow*  and  gilts  in  the  sales  pavilion  in  Tulare.  Cal.,  JANCARY  IS,  1919, 
commencing-  at  10  o'clock. 

These  sows  and  gilt*  are  the  choice  of  our  herd*  and  are  of  the  most  popular  strain*. 
They  have  been  bred  to  some  of  the  best  boar*  of  the  State,  representing1  the  following 
noted  blood  line*:  Defender.  Orion  Cherry  King.  Cherry  Chief,  Model  Wonder,  Uurk'e  Good 
Enough,  Crimson  Wonder  and  California  Defender. 

Catalog*  will  be  ready  about  January  1.  1919.  Get  your  name  on  the  mailing  list 
now.    Remember  the  date.  JANUARY  IS,  1919. 

Write  K.  C.  Sturgeon  or  Allen  Thompson.  Tulare.  Cal.,  for  catalogs. 


S.  A.  Williamson,  Vlsalla. 
R.  E.  Clifford.  Strathraore. 
R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare. 

Geo.  A.  Bell,  Auctioneer. 


CONSIGNORS : 


Allen  Thompson,  Tulare. 


Joe.  N.  Chinnwth,  Vlsalla, 
J.  L.  McDowell,  l^emoore. 
Henry  Cummins,  Vlsalla. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 
Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  Y.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Ferris,  Cal. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

iur  young  boar*  and  are  now  booking  ordei 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  oi 

CHESTER  WHITES 


LAKF.PORT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boar*  and  are  now  booking  order*  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  headB  our  herd  of 


SAN    I  KANt'ISCO    OFFICE,    Mil    BALBOA  Bl.IKI 


The  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUR0CS 

We  have  for  sale  at  the  present  time  20  Spring  Gilt*,  daughter*  sf  JOHNSON'S 
DEFENDER,  the  1917  Junior  Champion,  and  out  of  winning  bow*;  5  Spring  Boar*  old 
enough  for  service,  and  weaned  boar  pig*.  Also  700-pound  prize-winning  Junior 
Yearling  Boar,  a  grandson  of  ORION  CHERRY  KING,  dam  by  Joe  Orion  II. 


Frederick  M.  Johnson, 


Napa,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Give*  Orealest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DU ROC  JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling*  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM, 
W .  O.  rearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sole*  Condoned  In  All  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-0  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Calf  Scours 

Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk 
prices  make  control  of  Calf  Scours 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection 
that  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd 
with  serious  losses.  The  loss  of  one  calf  is 
bad  enough,  but  nothing  compared  to  your 
loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  will 
unless  checked.  Then  your  year's  work  in 
building  up  your  herd  is  wasted  and  your 
profits  lost. 

B-K,  the  powerful  germicide  and  disin- 
fectant will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  When  used  internally 
it  destroys  germs,  heals  inflamed  membranes, 
relieves  irritation,  restores  healthy  action. 
B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  milk  and  drink- 
ing water. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is 
giving  worruerf ul  results.  Send  for  •"evidence" 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  136,  "Calf  Scours," 
also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our 
"Trial  Offer."  If  your  dealer  docs  not  have 
B-K,'  send  us  his  name. 
GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

344  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madiion,  Wis. 


Easy  ■ 
Milking 


Is  largely  a  result  of  a  healthy  B 
udder  and  teats.  Any  con-  sj 
dition  that  makes  a  cow  pj 
restless  Interferes  with  the  ^ 
milk  flow  and  makes  milking  g 
hard. 

To  keep  the  udder  and  teats  gj 
always  in  the  pink  of  condition  use 
BAG  BALM,  the  great  healing 
ointment.    A  sure,  quick  remedy  ? 
for  Caked  Bag  through  its  sooth- 
ing and  penetrating  effect  on  the  ■ 
tissues.    Great  for  any  external 
hurt,  chapping,  cuts  or  inflam-  B 
matton.  ■ 
A  60c  package  ii  a  good  Inrahsent. 
Druf gists  and  feed  dealers  sell  it  SB 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lradoaiffle.  Vi. 


BAG 

C5E33E 


STOP  LOSING  CALVES 

xou  can  Stamp  Abortion  Out 

OF  YOUR  HERD  and  Keep  It  Ollt 

By  the  use  of 

DR.  OAVIO  ROBERTS' 

"ANTI-ABORTION" 

Small  Expense. 
|  Easily  Applied.  Sure  Results. 
Used  successfully  for  30  years. 
Consult  De.  David  Robkets 
about  all  animal  ailments. 
Information  free.  Send  for 
FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist"  with  full  information  on  Abortion  In  Cows. 
Or.  David  robirts  Veterinary  Co. 
642  Grand  Ave..  Waukesha.  Wis. 

Calf  Profits 

Are  you  Retting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

^  Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

VjP  has  been  known  afnee  the  year  1800  as  the  com 
pt«'te  .mlk  (substitute.  CosU  less  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  •counne  -  -  promote*  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  &•  /L*ure« 


COULSON  CO. 


7  to  increase  your  calf  pf© n\s 
-    -    Petaluma,  Cal. 


PATKft 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

S7-4A  Flrat  St..  Sssa  Francisco 
•Jlaka.  Moffitt  *  Towne.    Los  Anxelea 
Blake.  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Or*. 


BAH!  BAH!  BABY  LAMB. 


(Continued  from  page  52.) 
into  its  mouth  and  nostrils  and  slap 
it  gently  on  the  ribs,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  This 
will  often  save  the  life  of  a  lamb 
apparently  dead.  Get  it  to  nurse  as 
quickly  as  possible,  holding  the  ewe 
in  position  for  it  if 'necessary.  Some- 
times you  will  have  to  squeeze  out 
the  wax  in  the  ends  of  the  teats.  In 
the  case  of  a  single  lamb,  be  sure 
that  it  alternates  on  the  teats,  as 
otherwise  one-half  of  the  udder  will 
become  caked. 

DISOWNED  LAMBS. 

Little  trouble  will  be  experienced 
with  disowned  lambs  when  lambing 
sheds  are  used.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  ewe  will  refuse  to  own  her 
lamb,  especially  if  she  has  not  been 
well  fed,  or  if  she  has  twins  or  trip- 
lets. In  the  latter  case  it  is  the 
weaker  lamb  that  is  disowned.  The 
stronger  one  should  be  taken  away 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  the  mother 
usually  will  turn  her  attention  to 
the  weaker  one,  after  which  the 
stronger  one  can  be  put  back  and 
she  will  own  them  both.  If  this 
plan  does  not  work,  draw  some  of 
the  ewe's  milk  and  rub  it  on  the 
nose  and  rump  of  the  lamb.  In  an 
extreme  case,  hold  the  ewe  four  or 
five  times  a  day  for  the  lamb  to 
suckle,  and  generally  after  two  or 
three  days  she  will  own  it. 

ORPHAN  LAMBS. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  ewe 
to  own  her  lamb,  or  if  the  ewe  dies, 
often  the  lamb  can  be  given  to  an- 
other ewe — a  heavy  milking  one 
that  has  only  one  lamb,  or  one  that 
has  lost  her  own  lamb.  When  there 
is  difficulty  in  having  the  ewe  adopt 
another  lamb  after  losing  her  own, 
the  skin  of  the  dead  lamb  should  be 
fastened  over  the  one  to  be  adopted, 
and  left  on  until  the  ewe  owns  it. 

If  an  orphan  lamb  cannot  be 
given  to  another  ewe,  it  can  be 
raised  on  cows'  milk.  When  a  lamb 
suckles  its  mother  it  takes  a  small 
amount  of  milk  every  little  while, 
and  this  milk  is  warm  and  comes 
from  a  clean  udder.  Consequently, 
in  raising  lambs  by  hand,  this  same 
plan  should  be  carried  out  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  the  following  points 
should  be  observed: 

First:  As  ewe's  milk  is  consid- 
erably richer  in  fat  than  that  of 
cow's,  the  milk  should  be  taken 
from  a  cow  whose  milk  tests  high  iu 
fat. 

Second:  For  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks  the  milk  from  this  one 
selected  cow  only  should  be  fed  to 
the  lamb. 

Third:  For  the  first  three  weeks 
the  lamb  should  be  fed  four  times 
daily,  giving  about  a  half  pint  at 
each  feeding.  After  three  weeks, 
change  to  three  feedings  per  day 
and  increase  the  amount  to  one  pint 
each  time.  After  two  months, 
change  to  twice  a  day  and  gradu- 
ally increase  to  one  quart  each  time. 
At  about  six  weeks  the  lamb  will 
begin  to  eat  grain  and  it  should 
be  started  with  a  small  amount  and 
worked  up  to  a  half  pound  daily. 
Fresh  hay  or  pasturage  also  should 
be  provided. 

Fourth:  The  milk  fed  the  lamb 
should  be  warmed  to  92  degrees,  as 
this  is  about  the  warmth  of  sheep's 
milk.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the 
milk  boil,  as  this  will  cause  consti- 
pation. 

Fifth:  The  bottle  and  nipple 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  each 
time  after  use,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  sour  matter  in  them, 
which  might  poison  the  lamb.  Spe- 
cial "swan-bill"  nipples  for  feeding 
milk  to  lambs  may  be  procured  at 
any  country  drug  store. 

When  a  lamb  is  first  born  it  is 
delicate  and  has  a  rather  weak 
stomach,  and  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  raising  it  by  hand. 
After  about  a  month  it  becomes 
strong  and  vigorous  and  the  task  is 
not  such  a  difficult  one. 

Lots  of  work?  Yes,  but  it  comes 
at  a  time  ot  the  year  when  the 
average  California  rancher  is  not 
busy  with  other  tasks,  and  it  proves 
time  most  profitably  spent.  Lambs, 
properly  raised,  will  prove  as  good 
as  Government  bonds.  And  you  can 
clip  the  coupons  from  them  and 
still  have  the  bonds  left. 


Splendid  Dairy  Opportunity 

Have  one  of  the  best  dairy  propositions  in  California  FOR  LEASE 
OR  SALE  on  long-term  payment.  Located  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  rail  shipping  point.  One  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa;  modern 
buildings,  etc.    For  further  information  address 


STOCKTON, 


Frank  A.  Guernsey 


CALIFORNIA 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900  breed- 
ing cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look  up  our  records 
at  the  BIG  live  stock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING.  Box  876,  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Wm.  Cox.  Herdsman.  Raymond  S.  Husted,  Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Mgr. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Wnethor  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE —    ORMONDALE    CO.   *  D.  No.  1 


DFROC-JKRSEY  SWINE 


REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberlands  Type. 
A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 

M.  1—  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


EEP  DRY- 


/Rubber 
..Sanded 
Roofing 


is  Reliable 


Gives  Lasting  Satisfaction 

Pioneer  Roofing  is  used  on  all  sorts 
of  Buildings.Barns,  Sheds,  Garages, 
Silos,  Warehouses  and  Residences 

Made  in  California  since  1888 
As  good  today  as  in  the  Past 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

for  samples  and  prices.  II  he  can't  supply  you  with  the 
genuine  "Pioneer"  write  us  direct. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

247-251  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"A  dip  in  time 
saved  mine" 


Harness  rots  because  the  natural  oils 
of  the  leather  fiber  dry  out,  and  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture  get  in  and  cause 
rot  Eureka'  Harness  Oil  takes  the 
place  of  the  natural  oils  and  keeps 
rot  out— keeps  harness  strong,  flex- 
ible and  jet  black.  No  animal  oils  in 
"Eureka";  rats,  mice  and  other  ro- 
dents dislike  it  and  won't  gnaw  har- 
ness dressed  with 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY (cali  roam  a) 
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MlSCKLI.AMiOVS. 


FRUIT  AN1>  VEGKTABLK  DRIERS  de- 
signed and  ert*et<tl  under  our  patents.  Capac- 
ity Vi-M>  tons  per  day.  Meets  any  nxiuire- 
ment  Most  ndvanonl  method  of  dryuiff. 
cheapest  to  install,  operate  and  ecu  rotults. 
No  ready  made  dryer  sold.  Full  guarantee 
given.  Write  to  Depen  Evaporator  Co..  1718 
■St.  Charles  street.  Alameda.  Cal.  

SAMSON  SIEVE-tiRIP  10--:r>  Traetor.  in 
first-class  mechanical  <  condition,  used  very 
little.  Price  (1350.  Also  21-foot  Western 
Land  Roll<T  and  Mnlcher.  nearly  new.  $225. 
A  Knapp  Sub  soil  Plow,  $150.  I.  L.  Dienstag. 
Modeaf .  

RKMAM  FACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  Htandard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
bauni  Pipe  Works,  1150  Eleventh  street.  San 

Francisco.   *  

.  FOBSAIJC — Two  five-point  14-ineh  bottom 
P  &  0  engiue  plows;  almost  new  and  in 
fine  innditiou.  Listed  now  at  S~>50  each. 
Will  sell  both  erangs  for  $400  each.  J.  H. 
Rowe^  Watsonville.  Cal.     Phone  lfiR.V  * 

FOB  SAI.K — Holt  Tractor.  No.  18.  $1220. 
Moline  4-disc  plow.  $275.  8-foot  double  disc 
harrow.  $170.  12-foot  double  orchard  drag, 
$:15.  Implements  in  good  <»ndition.  Terms 
cash.    Mrs.  C-  H.  Evans.  Gllroy.  Cal.  

(O-OI'ERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
rettuces  living;  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.   

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  :|Q4  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 
,  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR;  used  but  little:  in 
best  of  condition.  'Also  n  four-bottom  10-inch 
P  &  O.  plsw.  All  for  $1.30().  W.  J.  Cooper. 
31  Harriet  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

PATENTS  THAT  PRilTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Rstablished  fifty  years.  

I  HAVE  176  TONS  alfalfa  hay  and  50  tons 
corn  ensilage,  to  be  fed  on  place.  Concrete 
milking  barn  and  corrals  available.  I.  L. 
Pienstag.  Modesto.  ■  

DB.  B.  HRABN.  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Pprterville.  Cal.  


<Ol  NTRY  LANDS. 


FOB  LEASE — SIMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama,  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1010.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use, 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond    Match    Company.    Grazing  Dept., 

Chieo,  California.  

E  \  <  1 1 A  n  ( ;  E — Beautiful  home  in  Berkeley 
for  country  realty.  Address  5809  Ocean  Drive. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


VOI  R  ALFALFA  8EED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
bergcr  Seed  Company.  Desk  B.  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal.  

BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharpless, 
Lyon.  Diekinson.  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spinks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rsy.  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherlock.  2202  East  Colo- 
rado St..  Pasadena.  

BUY  ALMOND  TREES  from  an  almond  spe- 
cialist. Have  a  large  stock  on  bitter  almond 
roots.  Get  my  prices  before  buying.  Whole- 
sale price  to  the  trade.  W.  T.  Hohenshell.  Le 
Grand  Nursery.  Le  Grand.  Cal.  

ALFALFA  HEED  FOR  SALE — Write  for 
sample  and  freight  prepaid  price  tn  any- 
where in  the  State.  0.  L.  Divens.  Dos  Palos. 
Cal.    

TBEES!  TBEES! — Eureka  and  Placentia 
walnuts  on  black:  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall's 
Nurseries.  1212  Rosa  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

REBBY  PLANTS— Blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  M.  J. 
Monlz.  Berry  Specialist's.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

GENUINE   FRANQIIKTTE  liRAFTWOOI) 
3c   per  ft.    Ogden  Bolton.  Jr..  Route  4.  Box 
447. .  Santa  Jtosa^  Cal.  

FOB  SALE — Walnut  grafting  wood,  selected 
Franquette.  Mayette.  Eureka,  and  Payne  varie- 
ties— 5c  foot.  Bowman.  Kuhn  Ranch.  San 
Jose.  Cal.  '  

TBEES.  TREES*.  TREES. 
No  war  prices. 
Cash  Nurseries,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

Address  L.  J. 

Oak 


BARGAINS  in  Bartlett  pear 
Eachus.    Lakeport,    Lake    county.  Cal 
Mound  Nursery. 


WALNUT  TREES — Placentia  and  Eureka  on 
black  root.  La  Puenta  Walnut  Nurseries. 
Puente.  Cal     Phone  103.  

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX — In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  nol 
keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow.  Route  1.  Box 
443.  San  Joee.  Cal;  

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — We  have  many  thou- 
sand Connovers.  Colossal,  and  Mammoth  White 
roots.  Low  wholesale  prices.  Stanislaus 
Nursery  Co  .  Modesto.  Cal.   


WANTED. 


WANTED — Manager  of  1280  acre  jn-.un  and 
hog  ranch  in  Fresno  county:  must  he  famil- 
iar with  tractors  and  machinery:  university 
man  preferred:  give  experience  and  reference 
in  ftrsl  lctier:  trood  salary',  or  salary  and  per- 
centagn  to  right  man.  F.  W  Phillips,  care 
Johnson  &  Phillips.  Mendola.  Cal. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  (one  married  I  would 
like  to  rent  a  dairy  on  shares.  Apply  Box 
l.KWI    Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Try  this  for  insomnia  produced 
by  mental  worry:  A  cup  of  hot, 
strong  tea  with  a  lump  of  ging-er 
In  it. 


Livestock  Queries 

Sugar  Content  in  Milk  for  Babies. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  an  easy 
test,  outside  of  tasting,  for  sugar 
content  in  milk?  I  prefer  for  fam- 
ily use  sweet  milk  to  the  greasy 
kind.  Does  any  breed  of  cows  excel 
in  sugar  content  of  milk?  My  lim- 
ited experience  points  to  Durhams 
Would  not  milk  of  a  high  sugar 
content  be  best  for  babies  and  .  for 
use  as  milk  in  general  in  contrast 
with  its  use  to  make  butter? — J.  A. 
B..  Paradise. 

[Answered  by   Prof.   F.   W.   Woll,  University 
Farm.] 

The  only  way  in  which  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  milk  can  be  determined 
is  by  chemical  analysis.  Milk  sugar 
is  less  sweet  than  ordinary  sugar, 
and  even  if  such  were  not  the  case 
the  variations  in  the  sugar  content 
of  different  kinds  of  milk  would  very 
likely  not  be  sufficient  to  appreci- 
ably affect  the  taste  of  the  milk. 
The  sugar  content  of  cow's  milk  will 
range  from  below  4  per  cent  to 
over.  6  per  cent,  the  average  amount 
being  about  5  per  cent.  Milk  rich 
in  butterfat  contains  a  higher  per- 
centage of  sugar-  than  milk  of  a 
low  fat  content,  but  the  increase  is 
not  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  fat. 
The  taste  of  milk  is  not  dependent 
on  the  aiMunt  of  any  one  compo- 
nent present  in  the  milk,  however, 
although  the  fat  content  very  likely 
has  more  to  do  with  it  than  any 
other  constituent,  either  alone  or 
with  certain  flavoring  substances 
present  in  milk  in  vtery  small 
amounts. 

Milk  from  Shorthorn  (Durham) 
and  Ayrshire  cows  contains  on  the 
average  about  5.4  per  cent  sugar, 
while  Jersey  milk,  as  a  rule,  con* 
tains  at  least  5.7  per  cent  sugar. 
.It  4s  generally  recognized  that  cow's 
milk  of  a  low  sugar  content  is  best 
for  babies  because  such  milk  also 
contains  less  fat  and  protein  sub- 
stances than  milk  high  in  Bugar. 
The  size  of  the  fat  globules  in  the 
milk  and  the  character  of  the  coag- 
ulum  from  the  easein  are,  howpver, 
important  factors  in  the  make-up  of 
a  good  quality  of  baby  milk,  and 
cow's  milk  of  a  low  fat  content  has 
the  advantage  in  this  respect. 

Silage  for  Horses  and  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  silage  a  good 
feed  for  horses  and  hogs,  and  If  I 
don't  feed  it  all  this  winter  will  it 
keep  through  the  summer? — L.  B. 
W.,  Bakersfield. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Many  horses  have  been  killed  by 
the  careless  feeding  oT  silage,  but 
if  you  watch  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  your  horses  are  getting 
silage  that  is  neither  spoiled '  nor 
moldy  and  that  they  are  not  fed  too 
much,  you  will  find  it  a  perfectly 
safe  feed  for  them.  An  average  of 
10  or  15  pounds  per  day  is  about 
right.  Silage  is  too  much  of  a 
roughage  for  fattening  hogs.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  maintenance  ration, 
but  with  only  fair  results.  If  you 
have  other  animals  that  will  use  up 
the  silage,  it  will  be  better  to  teed 
it  to  them.  Silage  will  keep  through 
the  summer,  but  it  must  be  fed  oft 
rapidly  enough  so  that  it  will  not 
spoil.  It  is  necessary  to  lower  it  at 
least  two  inches  a  day  to  avoid 
spoiling.  If  it  is  not  all  fed  up  dur- 
ing the  summer,  it  will  keep  until 
another  winter  with  only  a  few 
inches  on  top  spoiling.  ' 


Milo  Heads  for  Horses. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  the  cobs 
from  milo  maize,  in  which  consid- 
erable corn  has  been  left  by  the 
threshers,  hurt  horses? — C.  M.  E., 
Newman.  ■ 

[Answered  hy  Llvmtork  Editor.] 

An  analysis  shows  that  for  horse 
feed  milo.  is  quite  good,  although 
a  little  less  valuable  than  corn.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  feeding  it  in 
the  head  is  that  as  the  kernels  are 
small  and  hard  they  are  not  thor- 
oughly masticated  by  horses,  and 
not  only  pass  through  whole  but 
also  tend  to  cause  constipation. 
When  milo  is  ground  it  gives  much 
better  results,  but  it.  is  better  to 
feed  it  in  the  head  than  to  have 
it  wasted. 


Strength  does  not  Guarantee 
Constant  Clean  Skimming 
with  Fixed  Feed  Separators 

Even  if  you  had  the  arm  of  a  Hercules  you 
could  not  make  fixed  feed  separators  skim 
clean  365  days  in  the  year.  But  a  ten  year  old  boy, 
with  practically  no  effort,  can  get  every  bit  of 
butterfat  with  a  Sharpies  Suction -feed  Separator. 
With  a  Sharpies,  it  is  not  a  question  of  strength  or 
guesswork,  as  no  matter  how  you  turn,  the  Sharpies 
skims  clean. 

SHARPLES 

C SUCTION— FEED  n 
REAM  SEPARATOR 

"Skims  clean  at  any  speed" 

The  Sharpies  is  more  than  a  ma- 
chine—  it  is  a  simple  scientific 
principle  that  no  other  separator 
in  the  world  can  use.  It  is  the 
only  principle  ever  invented  that 
absolutely  guarantees  clean  skim- 
ming at  all  speeds  and  at  all  times. 

Write  for  catalog  to  nearest 
office,  addressing  Dept.  31 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SharpUt  Milken  arm  ammd  on  half  a  million  cow  daily 
Branches :  Chicago  San  Franciico 

mrtinaiiimrrtniit  nit  utlttif  litiutti  taaaitt 


Toronto 


dc-r: 


CHOICE   HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

♦Headed  by 

"Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 

"LOTHIAN  MARMION" 

The  Kind  You  Want. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co., 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


AUCTIONS 


Sell  your  stock  or  Imple- 
ments at  public  auction 
I  can  fet  big-  prices  for 
you.  Have  cried  success- 
ful sales  in  sll  parts  of 
the  State  Customer* 
Write    for    terms  and 


always  satisfied 
dates. 


ORD  L.  LEACHMAN 

nidi  St.,  SurraniMlle. 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nueeet 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following-  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair, 
1916:  Texas  State  Fair.  1917:  California  State 
Fair.  1917-1018:  Los  Angeles  Show.  1917- 
1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  1918.  An  unequaled  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
«nme  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman.  607  East  Third  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Why  pay  more  from  ordi- 
nary layers?  "Best  chicks  I  ever  bought": 
^"Greatest  layers  we  ever  Tiad."  Why?  Bred 
'"30  years  to  lay  300-290  eggs  yearly;  12  va- 
rieties clearing  customers  $5.  Valuable  cir- 
cular with  proof — free.  Half  booked  to  April. 
Few  hundred  open  January.  Bargain.  40,000 
egg  hatcheries  full  now.  Many  repeat  orders 
monthly,  yearly.  .Breeders,  pullets,  reason- 
able.     J.  Beeson,  Pasadena.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — Wo  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal.  

BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 

My  specialty.  Bred  for  eggs.  size,  color. 
Hens  on  free  range  means  strong  chix.  18c 
each:  17c  in  1000'  lots.  Denton  Poultry 
Yards.  Box  300,  Campbell,  Cal.  

EASTERN  BRED  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur- 
keys.  Being  sure  my  birds  will  give  the  usual 
satisfaction,  I  guarantee  them  to  be  as  I 
represent.  If  not  return  at  once  C.  O.  D.  R. 
M.  Dodge.  Stafford  Farm.  R.  D.  2.  Box  129. 
Bakersfleld,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Ready  in  January.  Order 
early  and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.   

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  8f>  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard 
street,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  "Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W. 
C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning,  Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal. 


PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH. 

i  A  few  more  fine  Andalusian  and  Minorca 
cockerels  at  $3  each,  or  two  for  85.  Eggs  for 
hatching  at  82  for  15.  Geo.  I.  Wright.  Moke- 
lumne  Hill.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Hatehed  from  our  own 
•took  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George,  Route  2,  Box 
29.  Petaluma. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
'  stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396,  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.  

COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  RANCH,  Box  5, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal. — S.  C.  White  Leghorns  that 
have  been  bred  to  standard  and  for  egg  pro- 
duction for  ten  years.  Chicks  815  per  100. 
Order  now.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hat. hod  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
careful  selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poul- 
try Yards,  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets.  San 

.  Jose,  Cal.  '  

/  SPRING  CHIX — Rocks.  Reds..  Orpingtons. 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns:  satis- 
faction and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  To- 
wner Peultry  Ranch,  Washington  avenue.  San 
Jose.   -  

BABY  CHICKS — Hog3nized  White  Orping- 
tons. Sicilian  Buttercups.  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
also  eggs  and  all  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
M.  S.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  815  per  100-  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
408  Sixth  street,  Petaluma.  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  January 
chicks.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm,  Fairmead.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds j  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  show  and  breeding 
toms.  Bfg,  heavy-boned,  good  color.  Eastern 
blood.  810  and  815.  H.  G.  Stevenson,  Jr., 
Winters.  Cal.  

RABBITS — Thoroughbred  New  Zealand  Reds: 
fine  size  and  color:  young  and  old  bucks  and 
does:  bred  does.  Baker  Rabbitry,  Box  531, 
Dixon.  t 

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville. 
Cal.   -  ;  

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain. 
Eggs  in  season.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada,  Cal. 

DON'T  FAIL  to  order  now  if  you  want  early 
chicks  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Lee- 
horns.    Tupmnn  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 
.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Purebred,  vigorous 
breeding  cockerels  and  hens  for  sale.    R.  W. 

Stawetski.  Route  B.  San^ose.  Cal.  

"  CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.   

CHOICE  8.  C.  B.  MINORCAS — Cockerels  for 
sale.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Moore.  Exeter.  Cal.    Box  446. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEY'S — The  Ferris  Ranch, 
B.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona,  Cal.  

A.  C.  TAGGART — Prize  Anconas  exclu- 
sively, eggs  $3.50.  $5  setting.  1620 
Fifty-fifth  avenue.  Oakland.  

FOR  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEY'S— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal.  *  , 


PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY"  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 


f  '  *  '  T"] 

Poultry  for  Profit 

I        By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.  | 

MAXIMUM    EGG  PRODUCTION 
FAVORED. 

Having  increased  the  size  of  their 
flocks  and  improved  them  in  quality 
to  meet  world  food  requirements, 
poultry  raisers  are  now  asked  by  the 
Food  Administration  for  a  record- 
breaking  output  of  winter  eggs.  The 
urgent  rreed  for  a  large  supply  of 
fresh  eggs  in  the  immediate  future 
is  a  result  of  several  factors  among 
which  the  following  are  especially 
noteworthy:  Stocks  of  storage  eggs 
late  in  November  were  about  21  per 
cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  United 
States  is  sharing  these  storage  eggs 
with  the  Allies  whose  production  of 
poultry  products  is  low.  Importations 
of  Chinese  dried  eggs  was  stopped  in 
February,  1918,  and  bakers  have 
since  been  using  shell  eggs.  Domes- 
tic demand  for  eggs  has  been  large, 
a  condition  attributable  probably  to 
the  noticeable  improvement  in  qual- 
ity as  a  result  of  compulsory  candling. 

Current  receipts  of  poultry  at  the 
markets  consist  chiefly  of  cockerels, 
and  laying  hens  are  rarely  found. 
For  these  reasons  and  from  direct 
field  reports,  stocks  of  pullets  and 
hens  in  producing  areas  are  believed 
to  be  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial poultry  feed  is  less  than  a 
year  ago.  With  these  important  fac- 
tors favorable  to  poultrymen,  the 
Food  Administration  emphasizes  the 
need  for  methods  which  will  result 
in  maximum  output  of  winter  eggs. 

There  is  both  a  national  and  world 
need  for  more  eggs  and  the  ultimate 
aim  should  be  to  make  every  farm 
poultry  house  an  egg  factory  rather 
than  a  fattening  pen.  Winter  weather 
conditions  play  a  dominant  part  in 
prices,  but  best  calculations  point  to 
a  good  market  for  all  fresh  eggs  even 
though  a  maximum  number  is  pro- 
duced. 

COULD   NOT   DO   WITHOUT  IN- 
CUBATORS. 

Poultry  raising  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  business;  it  could  not 
even  be  considered  a.  profitable  side 
line,  if  incubators  had  never  been 
invented.  Nowadays,  when  every 
minute  counts  for  something,  it  is 
doubtful  if  very  many  farmers'  wives 
by  hatching  and  brooding  with  hens 
would  have  time  to  hatch  'and  raise 
more  than  enough  chickens  for  home 
use,  but  with  an  incubator  and  suit- 
able brooding  equipment  it  is  no 
great  chore  for  anyone  on  a  farm  to 
raise  from  200  to  500  chicks  in  a 
season.  On  many  farms  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  as  many  -as  1000. 
chicks  to  be  raised  each  year.  Be- 
fore incubators  came  into  existence 
poultry  raising  was  never  given  much 
consideration  by  anyone.  Quite  a 
contrast  with  what  is  being  done 
now  by  the  Government,  agricul- 
tural colleges,  experiment  stations 
and  various  other  institutions  in  be- 
half of  the  humble  hen.  The  in- 
cubator has  revolutionized  this  busi- 
ness of  raising  chickens  and  has 
made  of  it  a  business  worth  while. 
Is  your  incubator  ready  for  business 
this  season? 


HENS  REFUSE  TO  LAY. 

■To  the  Editor:  I  have  200  pul- 
lets, hatched  last  April  3.  They 
look  fine  (although  some  are  pale 
around  the  eyes),  but  they  do  not 
lay  as  they  should.  Some  days  I  get 
32  eggs,  some  days  only  24.  I  feed 
them  sprouted  barley  about  ^-Inch 
long  in  the  morning  and  whole  bar- 
ley in  the  evening,  with  a  dry  mash 
before  them  at  all  times.  I  allow 
them  to  run  out  about  thirty  min- 
utes at  night  for  their  greens.  They 
are  well  housed  in  large  open-front 
houses.  The  mash  I  give  them  is 
Sure-lay.  Should  I  add  meat  scrap 
to  the  mash? — W.  A.  Hinds,  El  Cer- 
rito,  Cal. 

This  is  a  very  hard  winter  on 
pullets  all  over  the  State.  Pale  faces 
indicate   anaemic    conditions.  Are 


you  sure  there  are  no  mites  feeding 
off  the  pullets?  If  you  are  sure  on 
this  question,  then  there  is  a  lack  of 
blood.  Give  them  a  little  sulphate 
of  iron  in  the  mash,  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  dozen  hens.  No,  the  Sure-lay 
mash  is  well  supplied  with  beef 
scrap. 

TURKEY  INFORMATION. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  in- 
formation regarding  turkeys.  I  have 
a  turkey  hen  that  hatched  21  poults 
April  28  last.  Since  then  she  has 
laid  off,  and  on  124  eggs,  the  last 
18  eggs  being  laid  this  month  (De- 
cember), and  she  is  still  laying 
every  day.  po  you  think  I  could  set 
a  hen  this  time  of  the  year  on  those 
tuVkey  eggs  with  good  results?  Will 
one  mating  fertilize  the  eggs  for  the 
entire  season?  How  long  can  I 
keep  the  eggs  this  time  of  the  year 
before  setting  them? — C  K.  Garri- 
son, Modesto. 

Turkey  eggs  may  be  set  in  win- 
ter to  very  good  advantage,  always 
remembering  to  put  the  nest  in  a 
sheltered  spot.  Any  time  in  winter 
or  early  spring  is  the  proper  time 
in  California,  the  earlier  the  better. 
Keep  the  poults  dry  for  a  few  weeks 
after  they  come  and  they  will  be  all 
right.  You  certainly  have  a  good 
hen.  I  would  not  sell  all  of  her 
poults  if  I  had  a  place  to  keep 
them.  Yes,  one  service  of  the  torn 
is  sufficient  for  one  batch  of  eggs. 
After  she  lays  that  lot  out,  another 
service  is  necessary.  You  can  keep 
the  eggs  a  month  in  winter  so  long 
as  they  are  not  allowed  to  get 
chilled  from  low  temperature. 


WHAT'S  BACK  OF  YOUR  BIRDS? 


Gradually  poultrv  breeding  is  be- 
coming more  like  livestock  breeding. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  until  every 
buyer  of  a  cockerel  to  be  used  in 
tha  breeding  yard  will  insist  on 
knowing  the  sire  and  dam  of  the 
cockerel  before  he  buys  the  bird. 
The  buyer  will  also  want  to  know 
how  many  eggs  the  dam  of  the  cock- 
erel produced,  and  how  many  eggs 
were  produced  by  the  dam  of  the 
sire  of  the  cockerel  he  is  buying. 
Right  now  "many  buyers — -some  of 
them  farmers,  too— are  demanding 
to  know  what's  back  of  the  birds 
thev  contemplate  purchasing  before 
laying  down  any  money.  The  day  of 
the  scrub  rooster  in  the  farm  flock 
tiks  just  about  passed. 

POULTRY  NOTES. 

The  Asiatic  breeds  are:  Brahma, 
Cochin  and  Langshan. 

The  English  breeds  are:  Sussex, 
Cornish,  Dorking,  Orpington  and 
Redcap. 

The  Mediterranean  or  egg  breeds 
are:  "  Leghorn,  Minorca.  Ancona, 
Spanish  and  "Blue  Andalusian. 


Chickens  Sick?— Use  Germozone 

Rood  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead.  Umber  neck.  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.    428  OMAHA,  NEB. 


7?yC0ULS0NS  egg  food 

A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


TIRES 

BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 


These  tires  are 

all  new, 

fresh 

goods  and  NOT 

retreaded  or 

so-called  rebuilt  tires. 

Goods 

Shipped  C.  O 

D.,  Kvpres- 

or 

Parcel  Post. 

Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned  1" 

Us 

Inta«t  Within  Ten  Days. 

riain 

first 

lubn 

Irus  | 

N»n-S1ud 

Goarjnled 

Guaraaletil 

Guaianlud 

Gear 

28x3 

$8.75 

$11.40 

$2.35 

30x3 

9.85 

11.90 

2.35 

30x3^ 

12.60 

13.95 

2.85 

32x3^ 

13.90 

16.40 

3.00 

31x4 

18.25 

21.40 

3.65 

32x4 

18.55 

21.85 

3.75 

33x4 

19.35 

22.80 

3.85 

34x4 

19.80 

23.40 

3.95 

34x4K 

26.20 

29.90 

4.80 

35x4^ 

27.00 

31.20 

4.95 

36x4% 

27.50 

31.70 

5.10 

35x5 

29.90 

35.60 

6.00 

37x5 

32.25 

37.70 

6.20 

All  otl 

ier  sizes  in  stock. 

Write 

for  them 

or  call  an 

d  see  the 

m. 

SPECIAL 

NON-SKID  SECONDS 

30x3%  Clincher  $11.75 

33x4  Straight  Side  $18.70 

34x4  Straight  Side  $19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

F3737     Los  Angeles     Bdwy.  4049 
H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager. 

533  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  FrancUco. 
177ft  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  streets,  San  Dietco. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 
Thr>    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    in    the    United    States    and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


A  specific  10,000  mi  le  written 
I  guarantee  for  every  Brictr*on 
J  Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
I  protection  against  punctate*, 
I  blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
I  eon  Tires  are  int.  oil  ami 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resilient  and  easy  riding, 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  oat  mt  our  rink  ttie  wonderful 
■ervice  qualities  of  Brirt»on  t'neumn- 
He  Tires.  Don't  pay  on^fl  MtldWM. 
Writo  today  for  detail  of  Froo  Trial 
Plan  and  descriptive  book. 
»Th«  Brictson  Ml*.  Co..  Dept.  120-19 
1016  W.O.W.  Bldg-.  Omaha,  Ncbr.  ^ 


Eggs  Higher  than  Ever- 

AndYou  CAN  get  them 

if  you  help  your  layers.    Hens  cannot  lay  heavily  unless  they  eat,  digest  and 

assimilate  plenty  of  feed.    Many  poultry  rations,  especially  in  these  times  of 

food  conservation,  are  inferior  and  do  not  produce  results.  They  are  not 
palatable,  are  coarse  and  hard  to  digest. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

m»l«»  good  rations  better,  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  inferior  ones.  "  Guaranteed  satis/actor))  or  money  back 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  flavors  feed  mixtures,  thus  inducing  the  layers  to  eat  more.     It  Brenrtbens  and 
invigorates  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  so  the  birds  "ret  the  good"  of  what  tbey  eat.  It  tones  op^^PJ 
the  whole  system  insuring  that  perfect  health  which  Is  the  basis  of  regular  production-    llapeedsup  ,h<^#(^F^ 
layers  and  brings  a  steady  flow  of  high-priced,  profitable  winter  eggs.  ^^09t  \ 

Get  a  supply  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  from  your  dealer  today.    Make  ^|flr  fjt  9V 
every  hen  lay  now  while  fresh  eggs  are  bringing  big  money.  ^^HP^^H  ■■ 

Big  Poultry  Book  FREE  on  request  w  ,^^^^lww  ^L^^^t^La 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  2      &\  I  \  JUi 


WHITE  IKiI. I. AM)  turkey  toms  for  sale; 
choice,  fine  birds.  Earl  V.  Smith.  Loma  Vista 
Ranch,  Willows.  Cal. 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Toronto 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

A  Flower  unblown,  a  Book  un- 
read, 

A  Tree  with  fruit  unharvested; 
A  Path  untrod,  a  House  whose 
rooms 

Lank  yet  the  heart's  divine  per- 
fumes; 

A  Landscape  whose  wide  border 
lies 

In  silent  shade  'neath  silent  skies; 
A    wondrous    Fountain    yet  un- 
sealed, 

A    Casket    with    its   gifts  con- 
cealed— 

This  is  the  year  that  for  you 

waits  • 
Beyond  To-morrow's  mystic  gates. 
— Horatio  Nelson  Powers. 


THE  TOY-MENDER  FOR  SANTA 
CLATJS. 


Bennie  was  fond  of  toys.  Most 
little  boys  of  seven  like  them.  «Some 
little  boys,  however,  take  better  care 
of  their  toys  than  Bennie  did  of  his. 

Every  year  Santa  Claus  called  at 
his  house  with  a  big  bag  of  gifts. 
Christmas  morning,  when  Bennie  got 
up  and  found  them  bulging  from  his 
stocking  or  standing  around  the  fire- 
place he  would  shout  with  glee.  Oh, 
how  fond  he  was  of  those  toys  at 
first!  / 

In  a  day  or  two.  however,  he 
would  begin  to  tire  of  them.  Then 
he  would  leave  them  around  on  the 
floor  Instead  of  putting  them  away 
when  he  was  done  playing  with 
them.  Often  someone  would  come 
in  and  step  on  them.  Then  those 
toys  were  done. 

"If  you  are  not  more  careful  of 
your  toys,"  his  mother  said,  "Santa 
will  stop  calling  at  our  house." 

Now  Santa  Claus  may  have  been 
listening  when  mother  said  this.  It 
was  only  a  few  evenings  after  as 
Bennie  sat  in  the  twilight  before 
the  fire  that  he  heard  a  queer,  rum- 
bling voice  up  the  chimney,  calling: 

"Bennie — Bennie  Bright!" 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  Bennie.  "Who 
are  you?    What  do  you  want?" 

"Step  up  here,  will  you?"  the 
voice  answered,  and  before  Bennie 
had  time  to  think  what  a  very  funny 
request  this  was  he  noticed  that 
the  fireplace  had  yawned  wide,  and 
the  fire  separated  to  show  a  little 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  idea* 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

Main  Offices  and  Show  %oom 

67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FnOories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 
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path  inside  that  seemed  to  lead  up 
and  out  through  the  darkness.  Ben- 
nie jumped  up  and  ran  along  the 
path  to  see  who  was  calling  him. 

It  grew  lighter  as  he  ran.  When 
he  turned  to  look  back  at»the  grate 
the  fire  had  closed  in  behind  him 
and  the  flame  rose  high  and  pink 
just  as  he  had  heard  the  northern 
Rights  looked.  Underneath  he  saw 
that  all  was  snow. 

As  he  stared  ahead  ho  saw  the 
walls  and  gates  of  a  fremendous  big 
white  castle.  It  seemed  to  be  built 
of  blocks  of  snow  aad  ice.  There 
was  a  huge  silver  latch  on  the  gate 
with  a  silver  plate  that  said,  "Don't 
knock;  walk  right  in."  Bennie 
went  in. 

Inside  the  gate  was  a  courtyard, 
and  it  swarmed  with  little  white 
elves.  The  Christmas  elves  are  all 
white,  you  know.  In  the  midst  of 
them  stood  Santa  Claus  ordering 
them  about  in  fine  style.  They  were 
putting  away  the  Christmas  toys 
that  had  just  come  from  the  work- 
shop, and  whenever  they  had  a 
chance  the  elves  would  stop  to  play 
with  the  toys.  In  that  way  a  good 
many  toys  were  broken. 

"Here  you;"  called  Santa  as  soon 
as  he  saw  Bennie  coming  in  the 
gate.  "I've  just  been  waiting  for 
you."  And  he  motioned  to  two  of 
the  biggest  elves.  "Take  that  boy 
into  the  repair  room  and  set  him  to 
work  fixing  the  broken  toys." 

Before  Bennie  had  a  chance  to 
object  one  little  elf  grasped  his  right 
hand  and  another  little  elf  grasped 
his  left  hand.  Then  they  whisked 
him  through  the  door  into  the  castle 
and  through  more  doors  until  they 
reached  a  big  hall  full  of  broken 
toys.' 

They  took  him  to  a  workbench. 
On  the  bench  Bennie  found  glue  and 
tacks  and  small  nails  and  paste,  with 
all  sorts  of  brushes  and  tape — every- 
thing that  is  needed  in  mending 
toys.  And  the  elves  set  him  to  work. 
As  fast  as  he  had  one  toy  mended 
they  would  be  at  his  elbow  with  an- 
other, for  outside  the  elves  kept 
breaking  more  toys  all  the  time. 

"Oh,  why  can't  they  be  careful?" 
groaned  Bennie  in  despair.  And  just 
then  Santa  Claus  came  In. 

"Why  aren't  you  careful  with  the 
toys  I  bring  you?"  he  asked  severely. 
Bennie  blushed  and  hung  his  head. 
At  last  he  was  ashamed  of  himself. 

"Please,  sir.  I  will  try,  to  be  care- 
ful after  this,"  he  answered  humbly. 

.  It  does  seem  strange  that  no  sooner 
had  Bennie  made  this  answer  than 
he  opened  his  eyes  in  the  chair  be- 
fore the  fire.  The  fire  was  burning 
just  as  usual,  and  the  only  voice 
he  could  hear,  was  his  father's: 

"Come,  Bennie;  it's  time  to  go  to 
bed." — Canadian  Churchman. 


SEWING  HELPS. 

If  the  growing  daughter  has  to 
have  a  longer  skirt,  a  very  good  way 
to  do  is  to  add  a  new  hem.  This 
may  be  of  the  same  material  as  the 
skirt  and  double  the  width  of  the 
hem  you  wish  to  add.  Sew  on  care- 
fully on  the  outside,  then,  after 
turning  the  hem,  be  careful  the  sec- 
ond stitching  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  first  and  it  can  be  hardly 
detected. 

An  added  hem  of  a  contrasting  ma- 
terial is  sometimes  quite  an  addition 
to  a  skirt  if  the  same  material  is 
applied  on  the  waist  in  some  attrac- 
tive way. 

Tape  is  very  good  for  mending 
small  holes  and  torn  places  in  white 
materials.  It  is  also  good  to  sew  on 
as  a  foundation  for  buttons  to  pre- 
vent their  tearing  out  the  material 
in  laundering. 

Never  patch  a  lace  curtain.  To 
mend  it  in  the  neatest  fashion,  use 
a  piece  of  net  or  lace  similar  in  pat- 
tern, starch  well  and  iron  In  posi- 
tion— it  will  scarcely  be  noticeable. 


GARDENING  IN  JANUARY. 

Very  little  actual  work  will  be 
done  in  the  garden  during  this 
month,  but  a  great  deal  of  planning 
and  study  may  be  indulged  in  that 
will  be  of  material  advantage  later. 


During  the  past  two  years  of  stress 
and  labor  shortage. most  of  us  have 
let  our  flowers  and  ornamentals  take 
care  of  themselves,  so  that  now  is 
the  time  to  catch  up.  If  the  rains 
permit  during  the  month,  prune  and 
fertilize,  send  to  your  nursery  and 
seedsman  for  catalogues  and  study 
how  to  make  your  place  more  at- 
tractive with  the  least  effort.  Many 
of    these    catalogues    now  contain 


plans  and  information  that  will  help 
you  to  lay  out  your  grounds,  also 
lists  of  plants  that  should  be  planted 
together.  A  neat'  home  place  adds 
materially  and  morally  to  the  home; 

"Is  de  left  hind  foot  of  a  rabbit  a 
sign  of  luck?"  "  'Tis,"  remarked  Mr. 
Erastus  Pinkley,  "If  you  owns  de 
rest  of  de  rabbit."  —  Washington 
Star. 


food 


is  m^J^ier  $ian  pen  and  sword 


It  is  the  foundation  of  health  and  human 
energy.  It  produces  the  stamina  and  the  strength 
to  do  things.  On  the  field  of  battle  —  as  well  as 
on  the  tables  where  peace  and  plenty  reign  — 
chocolate  has  proved  itself  a  100%  food. 

To  insure  supreme  quality  chocolate  you  must 
insist  upon  Ghirardelli's.  It  comes  only  in  cans 
— for  your  protcEti°n' 

At  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading  —  in 
Y*  lb.,  i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly" 

D.   GH I  RARDELLl  CO. 
Since  1852 


Ghirdfdellrs  Ground  Chocolate 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


The 
Original 


NUCOA 

NUT  BUTTER 

BUTTERS  BREAD— STAYS  SWEET 


MOklUtt     nn  rKMAMNAlMTf. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Gcrvwrr  A  ffif 


N*T-  ««AHQ  tWOUCT 
VUOWv  MMWAV  VMB 


CHURNED  FROM  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 

Nucoa  has  the  full  Butter  Flavor  of  the  Best 
Creamery  Butter 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

OEST   FRUIT  COMPANY,  Distributor.) 
18th  and  Florida  Sts.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CHURNED  IN  CALIFORNIA 
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YOUR  BOY  AND  MINE. 

I  saw  the  star  against  your  window 
pane, 

And  knew  your  only  boy  must  be 

somewhere 
In  France;  and  so  1  offered  up  a 

prayer 

That  God  would  keep  his  soul  with- 
out a  stain, 

And  make  the  path  of  duty  always 
plain. 

And  now  I  see  a  golden  star  is  there 
And    know    he's   anchored    in  the 

haven  fair. 
Rejoice  with  us;  he  did  not  die  in 

vain. 

My  son   will   soon   be   home;  hi3 

wounds  are  slight; 
But  life's  great  battle  he  has  now 

begun, 

And  many  foes  await  him  ere  'tis 
done.  , 

Happy  art  thou  whose  boy,  in  realms 
of  light, 

An  everlasting  victory  has  won, 

While  mine — who  knows?  God  help 
him  in  his  fight. 

— Josephine  S.  Roupe. 


USES  FOR  OLD  STOCKINGS. 

Stockings  make  fine  sleeve  pro- 
tectors when  working  in  good 
clothes,  especially  if  a  narrow  elas- 
tic is  sewed  in  at  the  wrist.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  only  the 
leg  is  used. 

They  also  make  very  good  pads 
for  use  around  the  stove  in  handling 
hot  dishes,  if  opened  up,  folded  and 
stifched  into  a  square. 

Dusters  that  are  free  from  lint 
can  be  made  of  the  legs  opened  up, 
sewed  together  and  moistened  lightly 
with  a  furniture  polish. 

Dry  mops  may  be  made  of  stock- 
ings that  are  practically  gone  to 
pieces  or  old  socks. 

For  whole  legs  no  better  use  can 
be  found  than  to  make  tights  for 
small  children.  The  legs  will  have 
to  be  opened  from  the  top  and 
sewed  each  to  the  other-  and  then  an 
elastic  run  in  the  top  and  also  one 
at  each  knee.  These  are  warm  and 
furnish  a  protection  to  the  white 
knit  underwear  as  well. 


A  HANDY  MENDING  BAG. 

The  large  cretonne  knitting  bags 
which  have  been  so  popular  make 
ideal  mending  bags.  There  should 
be  a  large  pocket  on  either  side  to 
hold  needles,  thread,  darning  cot- 
ton, scissors,  tape,  or  small  pieces  of 
material  for  mending  and  buttons. 

When  a  small  garment  needs 
mending  it  can  be  placed  irt  the  bag 
and  at  odd  moments  it  is  easy  to 
move  bag  and  yourself  to  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  few  minutes'  work. 


USE  FOR  LEFT-OVER  RICE. 

Here,  is  a  use  for  small  quanti- 
ties of  left-over  boiled  rice:  Heat 
1  cupful  of  boiled  rice  in  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk.  Add  I  cupful 
grated  cheese,  y2  teaspoonful  salt, 
and  other  flavoring  if  desired,  and 
cook  slowly  until  the  cheese  is 
melted.  Then  add  1  egg,  well  beaten. 
Serve  on  crackers  or  toast. 

TO  BE  NO  CORE. 

The  Kaiser  says  his  troops  are 
"loyal  to  the  corq."  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  the  majority  of  them  now 
begin  to  recognize  rthere  ain't  gonna 
be  no  core. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


ampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Champion 
Heavy  Stone 
Price  $1.25 


Avoid  Substitutes 
Look  for  "Champion" 
On  the  Porcelain 

AVAST  majority  of  car  owners 
know  from  experience  the  wis- 
dom of  getting  the  Champion  Spark 
Plug  especially  designed  and  recom- 
mended for  their  type  of  car. 

For  your  protection,  we  suggest 
this  caution — be  sure  the  name 
"Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain  as 
well  as  on  the  box.'  If  it  is  not, 
you  know  it  is  not  the  genuine,  de- 
pendable Champion  Spark  Plug. 

Most  dealers  call  your  attention 
to  the  name  "Champion"  on  the 
porcelain  when  they  recommend 
this  make  of  plug. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
for  every  type  of  motor  car,  motor 
truck,  tractor,  motorcycle  and 
stationary  engine.  , 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  J" TO VI 
A  C AX  RANGE 


HEAT  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

STAR  OIL-GAS  BURNER 
makes  cheap  gas  from  kero- 
sene.    Use  in  aor  stove. 
Users  delighted.    Saves  halt 
fuel.  Ten  vears  successful 
lecord.   FpioVr  25   ■  r« 
Agents  Coining  Money. 
[ STAR  HEATING  AW) LIGHTING  CO. 

STATION   C   —  LOi  ANGELES 


"Howr  of  PXextbr  * 
OffersYouHciOth  ft  Wealt 


YQUR  TIME  IS  VALUABLE 


Can  you  afford  to  waste  both  time  and 
energy  in  sawing,  splitting  or  hauling  wood 
when  you  can  get  far  better  and  quicker 
results — for  less  money  and  with  no  effort — 
by  making  clean,  hot  gas  from  coal  oil  in 
the  same  'stove  without  any  changes? 

Time  is  money  these  days — investigate — 
Write  for  drawing  and  circular  "  ".  Men- 
tion size  and  style  of  stove.  Burner  mailed 
anywhere,  $5.00.  Complete  one-burner  in- 
stallation, $9.85.    Unlimited  guarantee. 


PREMIER  BURNER  CO.  "H^llll^l 


tfflelt0-*! 


Western  Canada  i 
years  has  helped  to  f  e 
the  world — the  same  responsi- 
bility of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  price9  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 
Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 

acre  good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Co's.  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
ers. Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship- 
ping; free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  particulars  aa  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illus- 
trated literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  lmmig..  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

Gilbert  Roche,  3-5  first  St,  Sheldon  Blk.  S.  F. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  January  8,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  annonnced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  (Corporation  laBt  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  <>.  I>.  8au  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle. Tatoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee tlie  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.1S 

No.  1  soft   ,   2.18 

No.  2   \   2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.18 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed;  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4.1504.25 

Early  Haart    4.15®4.25 

BARLEY. 

While  few  sales  are  reported,  there  is 
a  stronger  feeling  In  barley  on  prospect 
■  if  foreign  shipments. 

Choice  feed,  per  Ctl  $2.22%®2.25 

OATS. 

Red  feed  and  red  for  seed  are  stronger 
and  slightly  higlu-r.  The  market  for 
black  for  seed  is  about  over,  but  its  quo- 
tations are  nominally  unchanged. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.5002.55 

Red  for  seed    2.85(a3.05 

Black  for  seed    2.«H)WiMM 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.35®3.50 
KIRN. 

There  is  no  change  in  corn.  Lack  of 
demand  indicates  an  element  of  weakness, 
but  .practically  no  sales  are  reported. 

Egyptian!  choice   $2.7503.00 

Milo   v...   2.70®2.75 

II  W 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
857  tons,  compared  with  576  the  previous 


There's 
One  Right 
Kind  of 
Alfalfa  Seed 

That  it  pays  to  plant  the  kind 
of  alfalfa  seed  best  suited  to  your 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  has 
been  conclusively  proven,  as 
shown  by  a  recent 

Report  of  The 
Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture 

which  says  in  part:  "Where  alfalfa 
has  been  grown  for  a  long  time 
the  plants  unfitted  to  survive  are 
gradually  sifted  out' by  Nature  and 
we  finally  have  a  uniform  type." 

This  new  illustrated  booklet 


r 

OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


BOMBEPGER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MOOESTO.  CAL 


will  explain  which  of  our  Seven 
Different  Kinds  of  Alfalfa  is  best 
adapted  to  YOUR  conditions. 

When  you  purchase  this  care- 
fully selected  seed  you  can  rest 
assured  that  for  once  you  have 
planted  the  right  kind  of  alfalfa 
for  heavy  and  continuous  yield- 
ing fields. 

It  you  are  going  to  plant  al- 
falfa this  spring,  be  sure  to  send 
today  for  this  booklet  and  our 
price  list  on  new  crop  seed. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  A) 

725  Tenth  St.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


LOS  ANGELES 


i  ■•-  Angeles,  January 


1SH9. 


week.  Damaged  alfalfa  from  the  river 
'districts  seems  to  be  Hearing  its  end. 
There  is  more  or  less  inquiry  for  choice 
wheat  hay  and  red  oat  hay,  and  a  few 
cars  would  doubtless  sell  to  advantage. 
The  recent  cold  weather  will  no  doubt 
cause  a  feeding  of  stock  in  several  sec- 
tions and  if  this  continues  any  length  of 
time  it  will  affect  the  hay  market.  Al- 
ready in  many  sections  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  hold  hay  for  higher  prices. 
This  is  especially  true  of  alfalfa,  which 
Is  <iuoted  higher  this  week. 

Wheat.   No.   1   $22.00024.00 

do.  No.  2    lfi.OOfri  20.00 

Choice  tame  oat    21.00e£28.flA 

Wild  oat    US. 00018.00 

Barlev  . . . .'   16.00018.00 

Alfalfa    18.000  22.00 

Stock    14.000  17.00 

Barley  straw   50®.  .80 

|  FEBDSTUFFS. 

While  corn  products  are  weaker,  rolled 
barley  and  rolled  oats  are  both  higher 
and  there  is  decided  strength  in  wheat 
feedstuff*.  .  Both  mill  run  and  bran 
showed  a  good"  advance  in  prices. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $86,006  36.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.OOfri.47.O0 

Whole  yellow  corn    73.000  75.00 

Cracked    corn    70110078.00 

Linseed   Oilcake  Meal   77.00078.00 

Rolled  harlev    17.000  40.00 

Rolled  oats    no.OOfri  57.00 

Mill  run    38.00040 M 

Bran   36.000  38.00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80®  5.00 

POTATOES,    ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  cold  weather  has  taken  most  of 
the  green  vegetables  off  the  market,  and 
'In-  few  arrivals  have  been  held  at  high 
prices.'  As  a  consequence  the  potato  and 
onion  market  scored  better  prices  this 
week.  Sweet  potatoes  and  carrots  also 
showed  higher  prices.  Lettuce  was  scarce 
and  sold  even  above  $4  for  some  fancy 
stuff.  Celery  also  was  held  very  firm. 
TomatoeR  were  very  poor  and  sold,  at 
less  than  last  week.  Really  good  toma- 
toes could  hnve  brought  almost  any  tig 
ii  nv 

String  beans   20fri.'i0c 

Lima  beans   12%®  15c 

farrots.  per  sack   $1.0001.25 

Khuharb.  San  Jose,  per  box....  l.OOfrfl.fiO 

Pumpkins   ,    1.0001.28 

Clicnmbers.  hothouse,  box  of  30...  2.5003.00 

'    Los   Angeles,   lugs  '. . .  3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  Nominal 

Letlnce.  per  crate   $3.0004.00 

Celery,  crate  ...i   5.0006  00 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per'  crate..  1.0002.00 
Potatoes— 

Fancy  whites    .1.0002.15 

Choice   1.7502.00 

Sweets.  |>er  sack   ,  .  3.5004.00 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows    1.1001.35 

Australian   Browns    1.1001.35 

Garlic,  new   25035c 

Oreen  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okra.  per  box  None 

A  livelier  demand  for  beans  was  looked 
for  after  the  first  of  the  year,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  materialized. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $7.2507.50 

Blackeyes,  new  crop    5.5005.75 

Cranberry  beans    7.600  7. 75 

Limas  (south,  recleaned),  new  crop.. $10.25 

Pinks   $6.650". 75 

Mexican  Reds   $6.7507  00 

Tejiarv  beans    4.5005.00 

Carbanzos    9.2509.40 

Large  w  hiles,   new  crop   S.10S";  H.-.T, 

Small  jvhites.  new  crop    8.9009.10 

POtHJIBT, 
The  poultry  market  is  firm,  with  higher 
prices  on  all  descriptions  of  hens.  DuN 
ing  the  week  three  cars  arrived  from  the 
East  and  were  readily  disposed  of.  There 
are  not  many  turkeys  on  the  market,  and 
the  regular  demand  at  this  Mine  of  the 
year  declined  to  pay  the  high  prices  of 
the  holiday  season. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  35040c 

'do.  old   33c 

do.  dressed   —  40042c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  7.  .39042c 

do,  1%  lbs  43e 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  43045c 

Fryers  40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  :400  42c 

do.  Leghorn   ......40042c 

Smooth  voung  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   38040c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb   24c 

Geese,  voung,  per  lb  34036c 

do,  old.  per  lb  30032c 

Squabs,  per  lb  ,  ....60c 

Oncks   33035c 


'.  do.  old   1  30® 33c 

Belgian  hares   .  ...20frr22c 

Jaek  rabbits   $3.0004.00 

,  BUTTER. 
■  Butter  continues  strong  and  somewhat 
higher.  The  quotations  for  the  week 
given  below  'are  the  regular  exchange 
prices,  less  the  Commission  of  5%  per  cent 
charged  for  butter  selling  on  the  ex- 
change between  63c  and.  6%.  These  are 
the  figures  which  should  be  paid  the  pro- 
ducer, less  the  nSual  freight  and  cartage 
charges. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   81     61     61%  61     (12%  62 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

EGOS. 

Eggs  showed  considerable  weakness  at 
the  close  today  and  dropped  4c  from 
yesterday's  quotations.  As  with  the  case 
of  butter,  tne 1  following  quotations  are 
the  market  prices  established  by  the  San 
Francisco  Exchange,  less  the  commission 
of  6  per  cent,  which  is  charged  on  eggs 
selling  above  60c.  By  deducting  freight 
and  cartage  charges,  these  are  the  prices 
paid  the/  producer. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   .70'/-  71     72%  70%  60%  65% 

Extra  lsts   81  Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extea  pullets  . 67     60     72     70     68  62% 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  Is  steady,  with  practically  un- 
changed quotations.  The  prices  given  be- 
low are  the  San  Francisco  Exchange  quo- 
tations, less  the  commission  of  10  per 
cent,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  butter  and 
eggs,  should  represent '  the  prices  paid 
the  makers  after  the  usual  deductions  for 
freight  and  cartage.  In  the  case  of  Mon,- 
terey  cheese,  which  is  not  sold  on  the 
oxelfan^e,  the  street  price  is  taken  and  10 
per  cent  deducted  for  commission. . 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  30c 

Firsts      Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  38c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  38c 

Monterey  cheese   23@26c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

With  the _  exception  of  -  a  somewhat 
lower  price'  on  the  Northwest  apples, 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  quota- 
tions this  week.  The  demand  has  been 
good  for  both  apples  and  pears.  Persim- 
mons are  getting,  scarce  and  not  many 
are  in  the  local  mnrket. 

California   apples   ,  $1.0002.00 

Northwest  apples   $  2.0003.25 

Winter  pears   $2  000.100 

Persimmons      1.0001.50 

CITRUS  I  Rl'IT. 

There  has  been  an  especially  good  de- 
mand for  oranges  this  week.  A  good 
stock  appears  to  be  on  hand,  but  all  the 
dealers  are  trying  to  .  get  a  line  on  the 

mi  int    of   damage  done  by   the  recent 

colt!  weather  In  the  State.  Prices  have 
been  maintained  unchanged. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.0005.00 

Mandarins    1.8001.75 

Tangerines   . .   2.5003.00 

Lemons,  fancy   4.5005.00 

do.  choice    4.0004.50 

do.  standard    3.5110  4  on 

California   limes    1.50 

Grapefruit,  new    2.2502.75 

I  HONEY. 

Honey  is  stronger  this  week,  although 
there  is  no  local  demand  and  dealers  de- 
cline to  quote  prices.  The  apparent  bet- 
terment In  shipping  prospects  has  put 
heart  in  the  beemen  and  it  is  said  that 
they  are  now  counting  on  shipping  all 
their  surplus  to  Eurepe. 

r>RIEI)  FRUITS. 

There  has  been  no  changes  in  the  situ- 
ation  during  the  past  week.    Stocks  in 
the  producers'  hands  are  getting  scarcer, 
but  prices  are  unchanged. 
*  RICE 

Paddy  rice.  1918  crop  ..1  $4  32 

Clear  No.  1,  1018  crop,  at  mill  7.00 

.HIDES. 

The  hide  trnde  is  still  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Industries  Board.  With  the 
return  of  peace  conditions,  however,  the 
hide  market  will  doubtless  return  to  pri- 
vate channels.  >  Dealers  are  anticipating  a 
decline  in  values. 

Wet  salted — 'Native  steers  and  cows,  18® 
18%c;  No.  1  buffs,  17%c;  bulls,  14%c.  No. 
1  center  branded  hides  in  all  grades  2c 
less  than  base  price,  and  No.  2  center 
brand  3c  less.  Wet  salt  kip,  18%®20c; 
calf,  3O%081%c. 

Wet  salted  horse— No.  1  large,  $4,000 
5.00;  do,  medium.  $3.0003.50;  do,  small, 
$1.0002.50:  do.  colts,  50c®$1.00. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


I.o h  Angeles.  January  6,  1918. 
The  demand  for  oranges  is  well  sus- 
tained and  prices  are  satisfactory.  Good 
quality  navels  range  from  $4  to  $4.50 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  effect  of  the 
late  widespread  freeze  is  the  theme  of 
mnch  speculation.  It  has  unquestionably 
done  some  damage,  tapering  off  from  a 
maximum  of  50  per  cent  to  nil,  according 
to  location  and  elevation  and  the  prudence 
of  the  individual  grower  in  using  the 
right  kind  of  heating  equipment.  Con- 
sumers, however,  need  have  little  fear  of 
getting  any  of  the  frosted  fruit,  as  ship- 
pers are  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
spirit  of  that  clause  of  the  fresh  fruit 
standardization  law,  which  rends:  "It  is 
unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  ship  or 
deliver  for  shipment  any  citrus  fruits 
which  are  Immature  or  frozen  to  the  ex- 
tent of  injuring  the  reputation  of  the  cit- 
rus  industry   of  the  State  of  California 


if  shipped,  and  for  anyone  to  receive  such 
fruits  under  a  contract  of  sale,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  or  for  shipment,  or  for 
delivery  for  shipment."  There  Is  said  to 
be  a  Federal  statute  also  against  the  sale 
of  frozen  frnlt.  Tnlare  county  is  now 
snipping  Yalencias,  the  navel  crop  having 
been  cleaned  up. 

The  market  for  California  lemonl  is  in 
good  shape,  though  prices  are  a  trifle 
lower.  A  bountiful  crop  was  promised, 
but  lemons  also  were  badly  bitten  by 
the  cold  wave,  and  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age done  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
There  are  a  few  foreign  lemons  in  the 
Eastern  market,  which  are  of  poor  qual- 
ity and  hardly  felt  In  competition  with 
the  California  article. 

Shipments  for  this  season  to  date  from 
all  sections  amonnt  to  approximately  5000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  1500  boxes  of 
lemons. 


BUTTER. 

A  II rin  market  and  good  demand  was 
had  the  past  week  for  what  little  offer- 
ings. Receipts  for  the  week  were  only 
105,300  pounds,  against  214.000  pounds  the 
same  week  lust  ye#r.  The  Increased  con- 
sumption by  the  big  hotels  and  eating 
houses  offset  the  growing  demand  for 
butter  substitutes  by  the  masses.  There 
was  taken  into  cold  storage  here  the  pant 
week  1288  pounds  of  sweet  butter.  There 
was  withdrawn  from  cold  sterage  the 
same  week  last  'year  12.048  pounNls.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  now  are  77.0S8 
pounds,  against  104,476  pounds  the  ham* 
week  fast  year. 

We  quote — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  64c 

do.  prime  first   62c 

do,  irst  .61c 

Same  time  last  year — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  50c 

do.  prime  first   . .;..48c 

do,  first  ..)  47c 

l>nilv  (|  notations— 

11(10  -  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra    '.  .64     64     84     84     «4  84 

1918— 

Extra   50     SO     50     50     50  5t) 

EOG8. 

There  was  more  doing  in  eggs  the  pakt 
week  and  the  market  was  advanced 
sharply  all  around.  While  fresh  ranch 
eggs  are  coming  in  more  freely  than 
awhile  back,  tin-  receipts  are  light  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  cold  storage  stocks 
are  about  exhausted.  There  is  not  over 
a  week's  supply  on  (hand  and  many  of 
the  eggs  in  storage  now  are  held  on  con- 
tract. Receipts  for  the  week  were  8346 
cases,  against  4370  cases  the  same  week 
last  year.  There  was  withdrawn  from 
cold  storage  during  the  week  3430  cases, 
against  1734  cases  the  same  week  Inst 
year.  The  cold  storage  holdings  now  art 
only  4010  cases,  against  3454  cases  this 
time  last  year,  and  the  demand  much  bet- 
ter. •  The  Eastern  markets  are  2c  to  Je 
higher  than  a  week  ago. 

daily  quotations 

1919—  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   67     67     65     67     67  67 

Case  count  ...60  60  60  05  65  66 
Pullets   «2     62     62     65     «5  65 

1918— 

Extra   48     48     49     49     49  IB 

Case  count  ...45  45  45  45  47  47 
Pallets   45%  45%  47     47     47  47 

POULTRY. 

The  market  brightened  up  again  the 
past  week.  Receipts  were  light  and  alto- 
gether local.  Demand  good  for  every- 
thing   coming   in   to   the  extent    of  the 

supply. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed 
upon  last  Friday,  January  3,  and  held 
good  until  the  coming  Friday;  <SL'*' 

Broilers.  WIK  lbs  4«<- 

liroilers,    l'..fril%    lbs  43c 

Fryers,  20^3  lbs  33c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  op.... 30c 

Slags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  '.  20c 

Hens  30031c. 

Turkevs     ...1  32035c 
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Ducks   30@32c 

Geese   28c 

VEGETABLES. 
Wry  Uttle  green  stuff  is  coming  to  mar- 
ket now,  and  what  is  offering  finds  ready1 
gale  at  stifler  prices.  The  cold  weather 
ni>rth  cut  down  the  shipments  of  Idaho 
potatoes  and  they  sold  higher  the  past 
week  and  met  with  a  very  good  demand. 
River  potatoes  were  also  stronger  under 
moderate  receipts  and  sold  with  less 
trouble.  Onions  were  sharply  higher  on 
White-  GUbe,  which  are  very  scarce  a,nd 
what  few  offering  in  goodademand.  Brown 
on  ions  were  in  very  good  supply.  Cab- 
page  was  in  better  demand  and  some- 
what higher.  Choice  peas  were  scarce 
and  in  good  demand.  Cauliflower  steady 
and  in  fair  demand.  Choice  celery  steady 
ami  selling  well.  Green  peppers  scarce 
Bnd  higher.  Sweet  potatoes  coming  In 
less  freely  aDd  meeting  with.a  better  de- 
mand.    Pumpkins    and    squash    jn  good 

•  Supply  and  slow  sale  at  old  prlcM. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Peas,  per  lb  10015c 

.Hell  peppers,  per  lb  ...10015c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  10015c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2.2502.50 

do,  IdaJb*  Russets,  per  cwt   2.2002.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.25@2.75 

Garlic,  per  lb  32c 

Onions— 

'/•Australian  Brown  No.  2  $1.1001.15 

Australian  P.rown,  per  cwt....  1.4001.50 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   7.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  40®  .45 

pelery,  local,  per  crate   3.50fJJ!4.00 

Celery,   northern,  per  crate   6.OO0K.5O 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate    1.OQ01.25 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt...  $1.00 

Ha  nana  squash,  per  cwt   1.00 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt   .75 

FRUITS. 

There  was  a  little  more  life  in  this 
market  the  past  week.  While  apples  con- 
tinue to  malje  up  the  offerings  of  decid- 
uous fruits,  they  met  with  a  better  de- 
mand. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Apples  - 

King  Davids.  4-rier   $2.7503.00 

Black  Twigs.  4-tier    3.00 

Baldwins,   4-tier   2.50 

Red  Pearmains,  4-tier    1.75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier   2.00 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tler    1.7502.00 

Bellefieur.   4>/2-tier    1. filial .75 

,      do,  3%-tier/   1.8502.00 

Bellefieur,  4%-Mer    1.7501.80 

-  Jonathans.   Northwestern  pack  3.0003.25 

Winesap,  lopse,  per  lb  6@6%c 

Roman  beauties,  Northwestern, 

i      per  peck   $3.00 

WALNl'TS.. 
There  are  no  more  No.  1  nuts  to  bo 
had  from  first  hands.  A  ifew  culls  are 
still  coming  in  and  are  bringing  14c  to 
J5c  a  pound  The  association  is  now  de- 
livering only  one  to  two  cars  a  day  on 
Its  contracts,  and  the  season  will  soon 
lie  over. 

■PP.  o.  b.  California  points — 

1018  1917 

Fancv  budded   . ..    33c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   28c  18'/5c 

HAT. 

There  was  a  dropping  off  In  the  re- 
ceipts the  past  week  and  a  little  more 
Is  moving.  The  /dairy  people  made  fair 
purchases  of  alfalfa  at  last  week's  de- 
cline and  there  was  some  little  movement 
in  horse,  hay. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles:  • 

Barlev  hay.  per  ton  $22.00023.00 

Oat  hav,  per  ton   23.000  25.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   10.00020.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.000  23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00010.00 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  still  dull.  There  is  a 
fueling  that  the  demand  must  pick  up, 
but  it  showed  no  improvement  the  past 
week.  .  • 

We  quote  from   growers — 

I.imas.  per  cwt  $9.75 

Large  white,  per  cwt  ...$8.0009.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   8.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.SO 

Tepary.  per  cwt   4.00 

Rlackeyes,    per    cwt   4.50 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  lost  tone. 
The  new  year  started  with  the  longs  sell- 
ing under  a  dull  and  weaker  Liverpool 
market.  The  dry  goods  trade,  too,  was 
bnlding  back  and  declining  to  pay  pres- 
ent high  prices,  which  caused  many  do- 
mestic buyers  to  keep  out  of  the  market. 
The  result  was  that  up  to  Monday,  Jan- 
nary  in  New  York  had  declined  to  28.50c 
and  May  to  26c.  In  New  Orleans  Janu- 
arv  for  the  same  time  had  declined  to 
28.24c    and    May    to  25.73c. 

STJGAB  BEETS. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


,  San  Francisco,  January  8,  1919. 
CATTLE — Not  many  cattle  are  being  of- 
fered at  the  present  time,  but  packers 
say  that  the  receipts,  though  limited, 
suffice  to  meet  all  demands.  While  there 
is  active  inquiry  for  good  cattle  for  fu- 
ture delivery,  and  feeders  feel  a  trifle 
independent,  nevertheless  it  is  believed 
by  those  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation that  holders  who  are  keeping  cat- 
tle on  feed  with  the  expectation  of  a 
higher  market  will  soon  be  seeking  a 
market  for  their  stock,  as  the  .  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  appearance  of  grass 
cattle  here.  Quotations  are: 
Steers-" 

No.  1,  weighing  95001100  lbs.  .$12<&013c 

do,  weighing  1201400  lbs  13@13y,c 

do,  second  quality   ll%012e 

do,  thin   >...9©16c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   /..909%c 

.do,  second  quality   80S'/.c 

do,  common  to  thin  6®6%c 

Bulls  and  stags- 
Good   6%07%c 

Fair   .5%@0%c 

Thin   !  4%@5c 

Calves — 

Dightweight   11011%c 

Medium   ]OV,01O%c 

Heavy   8%  09c. 

SHEEP — The  sheep  and  lamb  trade 
holds  a  pretty  even  course,  despite  the 
slight  slump  in  values  in  the  East  and 
the  lowering  prices  of  wool.  There  is 
little  change  in  quotations. 

Lambs   14c 

Yearlings   ,  12%c 

Sheep,  wethers   ll%012c 

do,  ewes   8%@9Vic 


HOGS — JPhe  run  of  hogs  is  such  as  to 
till  all  requirements,  though  they  are  not 
coming  in  quite  as  freely  as  for  the  past 
few  weeks.  A  fractional  advance  in  quo- 
tations is  noted. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed.  1000150  lbs  WAc 

do,  do,  1500250  lbs....  16%c 

*     do,  do,  2500300  lbs  16%c 

do,  do,  3000400  lbs  :..16c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1  19020c 

do,  second  quality  18019c 

Cows  and  heifers   ..14017c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  17020c 

Lambs,  suckling   22023c 

.  do,  yearlings   .'  20021c 

Sheep,    wethers   18020c 

do,  ewes   15017c 

Hogs  25c 

North  Portland,  January  0,  19i9. 

CATTLE — Receipts  for  the  beginning  of 
the  week  total  2000  head,  with  a  strong 
market  prevailing  in  the  steer  division, 
other  lines  remaining  steady.  Quotations: 
Prime  steers,  $13.00014.00;  good  to  choice 
steers,  $11.50012.50;  medium  to  good 
steers.  $10.50011.50 ;  fair  to  medium  steers, 
$9.50010.501  common  to  fair  steers,  $8.50 
©9.50;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $10,000 
11.00;  medium  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$9.00010.00;  fair  to  medium  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.0008.00;  canners,  $4.0005.00; 
bulls,  $6.5008.50;  calves.  $9.00012.50; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $7.0009.00. 

HOGS— Receipts  over  Sunday  total  5000 
head,  with  a  good  demand  and  strong 
prices.    Quotations:    Prime  mixed,  $17.25 


017.50;  medium  mixed,  $16.85017.00; 
rough  heavies,  $15.00016.00;  pigs,  $11,500 
15.50;  bulk,  $17.25. 

SHEEP — Receipts  are  not  very  large, 
with  1500  head  coming  forward  over  Sun- 
day. Quotations:  Prime  lambs,  $12,000 
13.00;  fair  to  medium  lambs,  $9.00011.00: 
yearlings,  $10.00011.50;  wethers,  $9  000 
10.00;  ewes,  $6.tK)08.OO. 

Los  Angeles,  January  7,  1919. 

CATTLE— The  market  started  the  new 
year  with  a  better  tone  than  for  some 
weeks.  The  offerings  were  light  and 
mainly  of  poor  and  medium  quality. 
Really  fat  steers  were  especially  scarce 
and  in  sympathy  with  stronger  markets 
East  were  advanced  $1  a  cwt.  all  around. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.'  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  100001100  lbs  $10.00015.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.00010.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.000  8.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   6.50®  7.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50010.00 

HOGS — Not  so  many  coming  in,  and  as 
the  markets  East  keep  up  killers  bid  up 
full  last  week's -prices  and  what  coming 
in  were  sold  without  trouble. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Heavy,  averaging  2750350  lbs.  .$14.00015.00 

Mixed,  2250275  lbs   15.00016.00 

Light,   1750  225   lbs   16.00016.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — A  firm  and  steady  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  Offerings  light.  Kill- 
ers had  to  reach  out  to  get  what  they 
wanted.  Most  of  the  arrivals  coming  from 
Idaho  and  a  few  from  Nevada.  No  Cali- 
fornia sheep  now  coming  to  market. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00010.00 

Prime  ewes   8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50010.50 

Lambs   14.00015.00 


The  estimate  of  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  is  based  upon  reports 
made  before  the  close  of  the  season 
and  is  subject  to  revision.  Califor- 
nia planted  120.900  acres  of  sugar 
.beets,  but  harvested  only  102,400 
acres.  The  beets  worked  amounted 
to  S43.700  tons,  from  which  109.300 
tons  of  sugar  were  obtained.  In 
1917.  1.321.716  tons  of  beets  worked 
toroduced  209.325  tons  of  sugar.  The 
area  harvested  in  1917  was  15  8  per 
Cent  of  the  harvested  area  in  1918. 
The  total  value  of  the  crop  to  the 
grower  will  approximate  $8,500,000. 

}  Now  that  restrictions  on  prices 
tot  millfeeds  have  been  removed, 
prices  are  advancing,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  both  bran  and  middlings 
"will  be  marked  up  from  $15  to  $20 
per  ton. 


on 


'em! 


OVER  two  hundred  thousand  men  work  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  every  day  in  the  year  to  feed  valuable 
grain  to  rats,  gophers  and  other  vermin.  How  many 
men  do  you  hire  to  feed  grain  to  rats? 

How  much  of  your  last  year's  grain  did  the  rats  and  vermin  spoil?  Prob- 
ably considerably  more  than  even  you  know  about.  Yoti  lost.  The  rats 
"beat  you  to"  some  of  your  deserved  profit — they  do  it  each  year.  They'll 
do  it  this  season — unless  you  handle  your  grain  in  bulk. 

The  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin,  for  handling  your  grain  in  bulk,  lasts  a 
great  many  seasons.  It  starves  the  rats  and  gophers.  It  enables  you  to  sell 
your  entire  crop — extra  profit  from  the  grain  that  otherwise  would  be  lost. 

Write  for  the  free  booklet 

The  Calco  Grain  Bin  protects  your  grain  from  rain, 
fire  and  thieves.  It's  the  safe  and  economic  way.  Write 
for  the  booklet,  "Calco  Grain  Bins."  It's  full  of  things 
to  think  about.    Write  for  it  at  once — it's  entirely  free. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 
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How  to  judge  a  tractor 


PERFORMANCES,  rather  than 
promises,  are  the  most  satis- 
factory ways  to  judge  a  tractor, 
judged  by  performances,  Trundaar 
Tractors  have  given  universal  sat- 
isfaction to  all  who  operate  them. 
Every  owner  reports  complete  sat- 
isfaction with  the  Trundaar's  plow- 
pulling  ability,  stationary  work, 
economy  and  excess  power.  The  one 
feature  which  more  than  any  other 
has  occasioned  favorable  comment 
is  the  absolute  reliability  of  the 
Trundaar.  When  it  is  wanted  for 
service  it  is  ready.  It  is  not  laid  up  for 
t  repairs  just  when  it  is  most  needed. 
With  a  tractor  the  idle  days  are 
the  costly  days  and  the  Trundaar 
has  no  idle  days. 

Why  there  are  no  interruptions 

The  biggest  source  of  interruption 
on  most  tractors  is  the  tread.  The 
common  practice  of  lubricating  the 
tread  of  a  tractor  causes  the  mix- 
ture of  dust  and  oil  to  work  into  the 
bearings,  causing  rapid  wear.  The 
Trundaar  tread  is  built  on  the  old 
log-chain  principle  and  requires  ab- 
solutely no  lubrication.  If  a  link  or 
grouser  plate  on  the  Trundaar  tread 
does  break,  it  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  by  the  removal  of  the 
four  bolts.  This  eliminates  costly  in- 
terruptions in  thebusy  seasonandde- 
cf  eases  the  repair  bill  considerably 


77ie  maaaive   Trundaar  trans 

mission  require*  no  differential, 


A  powerful  drive  dutch  running 
in  oil  doea  away  with  the  need  of 
fi*'or  and  pinion  drive 


The  flexible  auapension  keeps 
thetread  on  the  ground  in  the  moat 
uneven  going 


An  engine  built  for  heavy  work 

The  engine  of  a  tractor  is  subjected 
to  particularly  strenuous  work.  It 
runs  at  full  speed  most  of  the  time. 
It  is  subjected  to  bumps,  shocks  and 
exposure  to  clouds  of  dust.  The 
Buckeye- Waukesha  engine  is  built 
specially  for  the  Trundaar  Tractor. 
It  is  powerful  and  strong,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  to  give  steady -run- 
ning, dependable  power. 

Carl  Scheneke  of  Vacaville,  Cali- 
fornia, says: 

"We  are  pulling  eight  10-inch  bot- 
tom plows  in  adobe  land  to  a  depth 
of  an  average  of  six  inches  deep. 
The  tractor  is  handling  this  load 
with  no  trouble  so  far  as  power 
is  concerned  as  the  motor  never 
heats  in  the  least." 
The  massive  transmission,  the  special 
three-point  suspension,  the  multiple  disc 
clutch  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Trundaar 
are  built  with  the  main  idea  of  giving 
dependable  service  under  the  most 
difficult,  work. 

If  you  are  farming  200  or  more  acres, 
you  should  have  complete  information 
about  what  the  Trundaar  has  done  for 
others,  and  will  do  for  you. 

Wrije  today  for  recofd  of  service  and  complete 
information  about  the  special  mechanical  feature* 
of  the  Trundaar. 

THE  BUCKEYE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Anderson,  Indiana 
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Southern  California, 

Wm  Gregory  *  Son., 
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Central  California, 

Motor  Distributors  Company, 
1242-1246  Mission  St..  ' 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Profits  From  a  Portable  Motor 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  eliildhood. 

When  fond  recollections  present  them  to  view; 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep,  tangled  wildwood. 
And  the  many  hard  jobs  that  dad  set  me  to  do— 

ARRYING  WATER,  sawing  wood,  grind- 
ing grain,  unloading  hay  by  hand,  help- 
ing ma  churn,  shearing  the  sheep,  run- 
ning the  separator,  'n  everything. 

But  it's  different  now — electricity  does 
the  work.  Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
the  man  who  cauld  do  the  most  physical  work  was 
considered  the  most  capable  farmer.  But  nowatays 
ceeds  best  is  the  one  who  gets  results  with  the  expenditure  of  as  little 
elbow  grease  as  possible.  Call  it  laziness  if  you  want  to,  but  you'll  find 
that  most  of  the  progress  of  recent  years  may  be  ascribed  to  those  men 
who  have  hunted  diligently  for  a  way  to  avoid  constant  manual  labor. 

A  farmer  used  to  be  measured  from  his  chin  down,  but  now  it's  from 
his  chin  up.  His  great  asset  is  not  the  six  feet  of  stature  that  nature 
gave  him,  but  the  three  cubic  inches  of  .gray  matter  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  And  the  Great  Question 
which  constantly  presents  itself 


the  one  who  sue- 


not,  how  strong  are 
how  well  can  you 


to  him  is 
you?  but 
plan? 

Labor  will  be  ( our  big  prob- 
lem this  year.  Many  farm  sol- 
dier boys  will  return,  but  even 
so  there  will  be  a  great  shortv 
age.  We  shall  have  to  make 
our  heads  save  our  hands,  and 
let  machinery  do  more  of  our 
work.  There  have  been  fre- 
quent articles  in  this  paper 
telling  of  the  many  uses  of 
tractors  and  auto  trucks,  but 
I  want  to  put  in  a  few  words 
for  the  portable  motor — one  of 
the  best  little  money-makers  on 
the  farm. 

Ranch  Run  by  Brain  Power. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  a  farm 
where  Brain  had  taken  the 
place  of  Brawn,  and  where  a 
smooth-running  motor  hummed 
nearly  all  day  long  at  one  task 
or  another.  It  wasn't  the 
home  of  a  faddist;  it  wasn't 
the  show  place  of  a  city  busi- 
ness man  with  theoretical 
Ideas  of  how  to  run  a  farm 
successfully,  and  enough 
money  to  stand  the  losses. 
There  were  no  high  -  priced 
buildings  or  other  signs  of  ex- 
travagance. But  the  minute 
I  drove  into  the  barnyard  I 
was  impressed  with  the  •  sys- 
tem and  convenience  of  every- 
thing, and  I  thought  of  what 
a  noted  authority  once  said: 
"The  man  who  gets  rich  by  ranching  in  California  is  not  the  one  who  is 
breaking  his  back  all  the  time  at  some  hard  job  or  other.  To  all  appear- 
ances he  is  taking  it  easy,  but  he  is  giving  his  muscles  a  rest  so  that  he 
can  use  his  brains  more.  The  result  is  a  regular  system  of  doing  things, 
and  this  enables  him  to  make  a  barrel  of  money." 

There  certainly  was  system  on  this  ranch,  and  electricity  was  made,  to 
do  most  of  the  work.  In  the  center  of  the  barnyar.d  was  a  telephone  pole 
on  which  were  the  transformers.    From  them  three  sets  of  power  wires 


Silage  has  from  35  to  50  per  cent  greater  feeding  value  than  dry  fodder. 

little  expense  when  a  motor  is  used. 


were  carried  to  three  different  places.  A  15-horse- 
power  motor  was  mounted  on  a  small,  flat  truck  with 
low  iron  wheels,  and  this  could  be  moved  to  any  of 
the  outlets  and  a  connection  for  power  quickly  made. 

All  Hay  Chopped. 

One  of  these  outlets  was  on  the  side  of  a  regular 
California  barn,  having  horse  stalls  on  one  side,  a 
work  shop  and  implement  shelter  on  the  other,  and  a 
big  storage  room  in  the  center.  This  space  was  for- 
merly used  for  loose  hay,  but  now  all  of  the  hay  is 
chopped.  The  owner  purchased  a  silage  cutter  with  an  alfalfa  mealing 
attachment,  so  that  it  will  chop  or  grind  alfalfa  as  desired.  It  is  sta- 
tioned just  outside  the  barn,  and  the  same  blower  pipe  used  for  filling 
the  silo  is  run  from  the  cutter  to  almost  the  top  of  the  barn,  then 
through  the  side  to  the  center,  then  downward  about  two  feet.  The 
cutter  is  run  by  the  motor,  and  the  chopped  alfalfa  is  blown  into  the 
barn,  which  becomes  an  immense  storage  bin. 

Dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  kept  on  this  ranch,  and  all  hay  fed  to 

these  animals  is  chopped.  We 
often  hear  it  claimed  that  a 
saving  of  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  can  be  made  by  feeding 
chopped  hay,  as  there  is  then 
no  waste,  but  let's  be  real  con- 
servative and  figure  on  only 
15  per  cent.  And  let's  figure 
alfalfa  worth  $16  on  the  ranch. 
A  15  per  cent  saving  on  $16 
hay  amounts  to  $2.40  a  ton, 
and  on  this  ranch  it  only  costs 
about  50  cents  per  ton  to  chop 
the  alfalfa,  so  there  is  a  net 
saving  of  $1.90  on  every  ton 
fed.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
big  saving  in  barn  room,  as  a 
great  deal  more  chopped  hay 
can  be  stored  in  a  space  than 
is  possible  with  whole  hay. 


Grain  Is  Ground. 
It  is  the  policy  on  this  ranch 
to  raise  practically  all  of  the 
feed  consumed  by  the  animals, 
and  both  barley  and  milo  are 
grown — the  milo  following  the 
barley  as  a  second  crop  for  the 
same  year.  These  grains  are 
ground  before  being  fed,  an- 
other power  outlet  being  lo- 
cated in  a  grain  house,  where 
there  is  a  mill  that  will  grind 
fine  grains,  milo  in  the  head, 
or  even  corn  on  the  cob. 

The  finer  the  grain  is  broken 
up  the  quicker  the  digestive 
juices  act  upon,  it  and  convert 
it  into  flesh  or  milk.  If  it  were 
possible  to  get  stock  to  eat 
slowly  and  chew^  the  grain 
thoroughly,  there  would  be  no 
loss  and  no  necessity  for  grind- 
ing it.  But  the  kernels  are  hard,  especially  after  the  grain  has  been 
kept  for  several  months;  animals  bolt  it  down,  and  much  of  it  passes 
out  undigested. 

We  can  make  the  food  a  little  finer  than  nature  left  it  and  thus  assist 
the  animals  to  make  better  use  of  it.    In  fact,  by  making  meal  of  the 
grains  we  can  force  the  stock  to  eat  more  slowly,  and  to  more  thoroughly 
mix  the  meal  with  saliva,  thus  aiding  in  a  better  digestion  of  grain. 
(Continued  on  page  85.) 


It  can  be  put  up  with 
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EDITORIALS 


MID-WINTER  POLITICS. 

THEY  are  not  so  engrossing  as  the  kind  which 
blooms  in  mid-summer  and  in  November 
drops  juicy  plums  of  personal  advantage  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
serve.  Mid-winter  politics  are  less  engrossing  be- 
cause they  have  less  to  do  with  "me  and  mine" — 
although  we  must  admit  that  they  have  not  alto- 
gether gone  over  to  "thee  and  thine"  even  though 
certain  socialistic  philosophers  are  claiming  this 
for  themselves.  Still  it*  is  fair  to  claim  that  mid- 
winter politics  are  somewhat  more  disinterested 
and  Platonic — not  more  than  brotherly,  perhaps, 
in  their  longing  for  the  visions  of  beauty  which 
they  pursue.  There  are  cases  on  record,  of  course, 
in  which  men  have  done  mid-winter  politics  for 
mid-summer  advantage,  just  as  there  have  been 
deep-thinking  youth  who  have  courted  the  mother 
for  the  sake  of  the  maid— but  now  we  are  surely 
overstepping  the  Platonic  category  which  we  have 
in  mind  to  discuss.  President  Wilson  is  doing 
mid-winter  politics  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  the 
world:  his  political  part  of  it  being,  of  course, 
unavoidably  included.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  doing  mid-winter  politics  in  Washing- 
ton— some  of  it  rather  warm  for  the  time  of  the 
year.  The  California  Legislature  is  doing  mid- 
winter politics  in  Sacramento — subject  to  the  lim- 
itations of  the  influenza.  And  we  propose  to  do  a 
few  ourselves  right  here  and  now — all  for  the  sake 
of  California  agriculture. 

JC  Jl 

HOW  TO  DO  POLITICS. 

OF  COURSE,  we  do  not  mean  great  politics 
which  determine  control  of  great  nations — 
nor    little    politics    which    enable    a  man 
togetanawfis:  we  know  nothing  about  either.  We 
mean  the  doing  of  the  politics  which  are  neces- 
sary to  secure-  a  square  deal  for  farming  from 
the  shuffle  which  the  war  has  given  to  the  whole 
pack  of  things  that  were.    We  do  think  that  we 
know  something  about  that  and  have  more  confi- 
dence in  our  knowledge  from  the  fact  that  we  do 
not   have  to  claim  that  we  have  discovered  or 
invented  anything  new.     Such  knowledge  as  we 
have  has  been  clearly  gained  from  looking  care- 
fully and  thinking  hard  about  what  others  have 
been  doing  or  trying  to  do  for  some  time  and  the 
results  which  they  have  attained.    If  one  has  been 
able  to  look  and  think  straight,  such  knowledge 
is  dependable:   that  is  the  way  to  get  as  wise 
as  a  man  can  about  anything.    One  thing  we  have 
learned  in  this  way  about  doing  politics  for  the 
promotion  of  the  true  interests  of  farming  is  this: 
The  way  to  secure  domination  of  a  great 
social  or  industrial  idea  is  not  to  organize 
a  new  political  party  for  the  enforcement 
of  it  but  to  shoot  it.  into  the  minds  and 
souls  of  all  thinking,  principled  people  and 
thus  secure   the   endorsement   and  active 
support  of  it  by  all  political  parties. 
Perhaps  some  reader  may  deny  the  truth  of 
that  declaration,  on  the  basis  of  party  history  in 


this  country.  We  will  not  deny  or  argue  that 
claim.  We  feat  our  assertion  upon  our  prescrip- 
tion that  this  generation  gets  wise  by  straight 
looking  and  thinking,  because  of  its  discovery  that 
it  has  a  head  and  heart  of  its  own  and  the  elec- 
torate ia  therefore  more  fluid  than  formerly. 
.<    j|  jl 

GREAT  LESSONS  FROM  RECENT  DOINGS. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  last  assertion  of  fact,  it  is  clear 
enough  to  us  that  we  can  pay  less  attention 
to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  politics  as 
they  were  formerly  done  in  this  country  (and 
perhaps  in  all  others)  than  to  the  facts  about 
the  way  they  have  been  efficiently  done  recently. 
Let  us  therefore  try  to  get  wise  by  looking  around 
us.  What  happened  to  the  "progressive"  frog  of 
corporation  control  and  social  welfare  which 
leaped  into  the  California  political  arena  a  few 
years  afo.  The  old  Republican  snake  tried  to 
swallow  it  and  was  itself  swallowed.  The  old 
Democratic  snake  chased  it  and  got  its  head  bitten 
off.  Then  the  "progressive"  frog  jumped  into 
national  politics:  the  Republican  snake  tried  again 
to  swallow  it  and  split  its -akin — electing  a  Presi- 
dent known  as  a  "progressive  Democrat."  Last 
week,  as  shown  by  the  central  committee  action 
at  Chicago,  the  progressive  Republican  frog  swal- 
lowed the  stand-pat  Republican  snake  again  and 
both  old-line  national  parties  are  now  progres- 
sive or  nothing.  The  result  is  that  progressive 
livery  must  be  assumed  by  every  party  whfcch 
wishes  to  get  a  place  In  a  public  parade. 

Take  another  look:  the  prohibition  idea  organ- 
ized a  party  of  its  own  and  made  such  progress 
that  it  might  perhaps  have  won  out  in  a  century. 
But  the  prohibition  idea  escaped  from  its  own 
party,  took  a  good  bite  into  the  public  conscience 
and  economic  sense  and  will  win  through  the 
whole  nation  within  a  year  from  its  adoption  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States! 

Not  so  sudden,  but  just  as  clear  in  its  domina- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  is  the  idea  of  the  rights 
of  labor.  It  has  reached  its  present  mastery  not 
through  organizing  its  own  party,  but  by  invasion 
of  all  parties.  The  proper  function  of  a  great  idea 
is  to  dominate  all  parties  and  doing  .this  is  the 
best  practical  proof  that  there  is  something  in 
it  which  is  great  and  fitted  to  win  its  way  in 
the  world.  •  jl*  jl  jl 

WILL  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  WIN? 

IT  IS  very  interesting  that  the  way  by  which 
•  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  won  its  way 
in  this  country  is  to  be  put  to  a  concrete  test 
as  to  its  suitability  as  a  world-method.    On  Janu- 
ary 11  this  dispatch  came  from  England: 

The  Manchester  Guardian  declared  today  that 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  his  associates  are  forcing 
European  workmen  to  separate  completely  the 
trades  unions  from  all  political  movements.  Work- 
ers have  learned  to  understand  that  Gompers  advo- 
cates a  purely  allied  trades  union  conference  at 
Versailles.  The  whole  labor  movement  in  Europe 
is  against  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  the  British,  French,  Belgian  and  German  dele- 
gations allowing  the  Lausanne  conference  to  be  split 
in  two  on  this  question. 

Thus  is  the  American  idea,  that  a  great  human- 
istic principle  should  dominate  all  parties  and 
not  create  its  own  party,  discounted  by  British 
labor  leaders.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  thej 
are  right  and  that  European  workingmen  have 
not  reached  the  plane  from  which  they  can  suc- 
cessfully invade  all  political  parties  as  they  have 
in  this  country.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  "common  people"  of  Europe  are  -still  overlaid 
by  classes  holding  privilege  and  exercising  domi- 
nation, such  as  has  never  been  known  in  this 
country.  Our  workingmen  therefore  stand  upon 
a  plane  of  equal  opportunity  which  is  not  known 
abroad.  In  this  country  a  laboring  man,  if  he 
has  the  sand  and  impulse,  can  educate  his  son, 
polish  him  in  his  speech  and  behavior,  get  him 
an  efficiency  certificate  of  some  sort  and  the 
youth,  if  he  inherits  his  father's  progressive  spirit, 
will  do  the  rest  for  himself — capturing  fees  for 
commercial  or  professional  service,  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  trust  magnate  and  becoming  him- 
self "a  malefactor  of  great  wealth"  and  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  only  ruling  class  which  we 
have  in  this  country.  No  European  underling 
has  open  to  him  any  such  way  up:  it  is  an  Ameri- 


can way.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Gompers  will  be  able 
to  engraft  it  upon  European  conditions. 

&     jt  J* 

A  LESSON  FROM  MR.  GOMPERS'  WAY. 

BUT  though  we  doubt  the  applicability  in 
Europe  of  Mr.  Gompers'  prescription  that 
organized  labor  should  not  enter  politics  as 
such  nor  have  a  party  of  its  own,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  policy  is  the  secret  of 
organized  labor's  success  in  this  country.  For  it 
does  not  take  much  penetration  to  see  that  Mr. 
Gompers  declines  to  enter  special  politics  for  the 
sake  of  dominating  all  politics.  He  does  not  risk 
a  broken  crown  by  lifting  a  pie  from  a  rear 
window-sill  under  the  eye  of  the  cook:  he  enters 
the  street  door  and  buys  the  whole  bakery  with 
political  legal  tender.  ,Hehas  a  great,  dominat- 
ing idea  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  rustle  around 
and  let  her  dominate.  His  great  idea  is  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire — the  higher  the 
better — and  there  is  no  place  in  successful  Ameri- 
can politics  for  a  party  which*  does  not  get  that 
into  its  platform. 

The  lesson  from  the  facts  we  have  cited  is  one 
which  we  have  previously  outlined,  viz.:  that  agri- 
culture has  a  great  idea  which  is  fit  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  way  to  com- 
mand tjie  attention  of  all  the  people  la  not  to  go 
away  by  itself  and  do  politics,  which  can  never 
get  more  than  a  fractional  support  even  of  those 
who  live  by  farming,  but  to  do  its  politics  in 
every  place  where  politics  Vare  being  done — just 
as  organized  labor  has  done  and  is  doing  it  in 
this  country.  Organized  agriculture  should  con- 
sist in  the  organization  of  each  kind  of  farming 
by  itself  because  only  those  engaged  in  the  same 
line  really  knoW  and  feel  the  needs  of  that  line 
and  can  authoritatively  state  and  concretely  con- 
tend for  them.  Mr.  Gompers  never  enrolled  a 
bootblack  in  a  charcoal  burners'  union  because, 
lacking  community  of  interest  and  feeling  in  the 
small  things  of  each  other,  the  two  could  never 
federate  and  work  for  greater  things  which 
equally  affected  the  prosperity  of  both.  But  hav- 
ing unionized  them,  each  with  those  of  his  own 
craft,  he  has  found  it  easy  to  proceed  on  good 
old  biblical  lines:  having  found  •  them  faithful 
in  a  few  things,  he  made  them  rulers  over  many 
things.  t  ^     ^  ^ 

WHY  IS  THE  LESSON  NOW  PERTINENT? 

IT  IS  this  way.  We  hear  that  there  is  a  propa- 
ganda now  heading  into  California  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  our  farmers  into  a  po- 
litical party  for  purposes  which  we  do  not  impeach 
because  we  do  not  know  what  they  are.  We  are 
willing  to  concede  that  they  are  all  commend- 
able— for  the  sake  of  argument.  Our  attitude  is 
therefore  not  against  the  purposes,  but  is  against 
the  proposed  way  of  pursuing  them.  We  under- 
stand this  plan  is  to  assemble  such  groups  of  farm- 
ers as  can  be  collected  here  and  there  to  get 
force  and  funds  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  a  bunch  of  professional,  spell-binding  organ- 
izers from  some  other  State  to  come  in  and  make 
a  California  farmers'  political  party,  which  will, 
of  course,  be  promised  to  do  everything  which  our 
agriculture  needs  to  be  done.  This  means  a  move- 
ment which  will  undermine  and  displace  all  the 
farmers'  organizations  which  we  now  have  and 
which  have  been  for  many  years  faithful  and 
effective  in  our  farming  affairs.  It  will  impeach 
all  our  granges,  farmers'  unions,  farm  bureaus, 
leagues,  co-operative  buying  and  selling  exchanges, 
etc.,  as  inefficient  and  worthless,  because  they 
have  never  created  a  farmers'  political  party  in 
this  State!  And  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
are  willing  to  do  this  if  the  professional  organ- 
izers are  given  one-quarter  of  all  the  fees  col- 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and '  temperature  reeard  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Itnral  Press  by  the  United  States  l>e-, 
partment  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m..  January  14,  1019:  . 


Itninfall  Data  Temperature 

,  •  >  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   1.4B  ,  13.34  19.94  70  38 

Red    Bluff   N-i  15.42  M.rtP  M  -H 

Sacramento   ox  ".Ml  H.44  AO  34 

San  Francisco  ...     .23  .  11.15  9.S«  81  41 

San  Jose   10  *  10.10  7.18  •*  tt 

Fresno    3.93  4.3»  «H  34 

San   Luis  Obispo.     .10  7.5H  7.99  7S 

I. os  Angeles    4. OH  6.27  7«  4S 

San  Diego    4.20  4. OS  7«  4« 

Winnemncca   02  "  91  2.93  44 

Reno    3.93  3.83  80  '12 
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MaRe  Bigger  Money  This  Year 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position  and  its 
future  prospects?  If  so.  don't  read  thia  as  it  is  in- 
tended only  for  red-blooded  men  with  the  fir(  ef  ambition 
burning  in  their  hearts. 

If  you  really  like  this  paper  and  believe  you  can  con- 
vince others  of  its  merits,  we  can  use  you  in  our  circu- 
lation department,  looking-  after  renewals  and  getting 
new  subscribers.  Permanent  work:  straight  salary:  no 
investment  except  that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Your  first  step  toward  Greater  Success  will  be  to 
write  us  a  little  about  yourself,  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  what  we  have  to  offer.  Better  write 
today,  v 


lected  and  another  quarter  of  them  is  sent  to  some 
distant  central  organization! 

And  all  we  have  to  say  at  this  time  is  that  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  winter  politics  which  needs  to 
be  done  in  this  State.  We  can  do  better  by 
strengthening  and  extending  the  special-purpose 
organizations  which  we  now  have  and  which  have 
given  us  a  wide  reputation  as  the  best  organ- 
ized agricultural  State  in  the  Union.  What  .we 
need  to  do,  in  our  mind,  is  to  affiliate  or  federate 
what  we  now  have  and  give  the  affiliation  scope 
and  power  to  make  the  California  farmers'  influ- 
ence felt  in  political  affairs  as  the  industry  re- 
quires. In  this  way  we  can  apply  the  mafured 
wisdom  of  Samuel  Gompers,  whose  declaration 
is  no  politics  and  whose  practice  is  all  politics — 
not  to  declare  but  to  dominate. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

Bv  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fall  Name  and  Address. 


Boussingault's  Bad  Luck. 

To  the  Editor:  •  I  am  now  studying  the  climate 
of  California  in  respect  to  horticulture  in  this 
State.  I  have  secured  many  invaluable  sugges- 
tions from  one  of  your  publications,  "The  Califor- 
nia Fruits."  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions:  What  are  the  initials  of  .Mr. 
Boussingault,  whose  name  appeared  in  your  book? 
Is  there  any  publication  of  Mr.  Boussingault  about 
the  climate  of  California,  and,  if  any,  what  is  the 
name  of  such  book? — K.  H.,  Los  Angeles. 

M.  Boussingault  had  the  bad  luck  of  being  bt>rn 
so  early  that  he  could  not  live  to  see  the  best 
demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conceptions.. 
J.  B.  Boussingault  was  a  distinguished  French 
chemist  and  writer  on  agriculture,  who  was  born 
in  1802,  and  his  chief  work,  "Treatise  on  Rural 
Economy,"  was  published  in  1844.  He  lived  to 
publish  revised  editions  in  1860  and  in  1874  and 
continued  to  live  until  1887.  He  probably  knew 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  something  of  Califor- 
nia horticulture,  but  such  knowledge  did  not  enter 
into  the  development  of  his  treatise.  He  studied 
the  climates  of  older  parts  of  the  world  and  set 
up  standards  of  natural  requirements  of  fruit  pro- 
duction. Aj  his  standards  were  widely  recog- 
nized, we  used  them  in*  the  first  edition  of  our 
"California  Fruits"  (1887)  to  measure  the  pomo- 
logical  adaptations  of  California  and  by  comparing 
our  meteorological  records  with  those  cited  by 
Beussingault  demonstrated  that  our  climatic  con- 
ditions were  better  than  those  he  laid  down  as 
essential  to  successful  fruit  production.  We  are 
not  aware  that  Boussingault  ever  visited  Califor- 
nia nor  that  he  wrote  anything  about  this  State. 


Improved  Lady  Washingtons. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
December  28,  page  714,  there  is  mention  of  a 
better  Lady  Washington.  Do  you  know  how  many 
kinds  of  Lady  Washington  there  are?  I  am  think- 
ing of  planting  Lady  Washington  on  some  sub- 
irrigated  land.  Some  here  have  been  trying  them 
and  they  seem  to  do  well.  I  am  now  raising 
blackeye  beans,  but  the  Lady  Washington  always 
bring  a  better  price,  so  want  to  try  them,  and  I 
ask  you  to  tell  me  the  best,  kind  to  buy. — E.  L., 
Winton. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  recognized 
varieties  of  Lady  Washington  or  large  white,  as  it 
is  usually  called.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  distinctive  variations  should  be  recognized, 
as  growers  pay  particular  attention  to  the  growth- 
and  productiveness  of  single  plants.  This  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  lima 
and  small  white,  and  all  beans  can  probably  thus 
yield  improved  strains  by  selection  of  natural 
variations.  The  one  to  which  you  refer  in  Stan- 
islaus county  is  probably  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion and  it  seems  to  have  one  of  the  important 
points  to  be  gained  by  selection,  viz.,  especial 
adaptation  to  local  conditions.  It  would  be  wise 
to  try  it  widely  in  your  valley. 


Red  Clover  in  Sacramento  Valley. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  if  Sacra- 
mento Valley  land  is  good  for  red  clover  or  white 
clover.  The  soil  is  medium,  not  sandy  nor  what 
you  could  call  loamy.  How  high  does  it  grow  and 
how  many  crops  can  be  cut  in  one  season?  Please 
let  me  know  what  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
clover. — W.  S.,  Yolo. 

Red  clover  grows  well  in  the  interior  valley  if 
it  has  irrigation  in  sufficient  amount  and  often 
enough.    It  cannot  stand  drouth  as  well  as  alfalfa, 


for  it  is  shallow-rooted  and  not  deep-rooted  like 
alfalfa,  and  it  cannot  go  as  long  between  drinks 
for  the  same  reason.  Dry  surface  soil  brings  it 
into  distress.  It  is  much  the  same  with  white 
clover.  You  can  grow  them  if  you  keep  them 
moist  through  the  summer  and  you  can  grow 
them  on  low  wet  land  better  than  alfalfa  because 
they  have  no  tap  root  to  rot  off.  On  the  soil  you 
describe  you  can  get  much  better  results  with 
alfalfa.  Unless  your  place  is  particularly  frosty, 
you  can  start  in  now.  Young  plants  stand  frost 
better  than  alfalfa  seedlings  do.  The  height  of 
the  plant  and  the  number  of  cuttings  you  make 
depends  on  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  water  you 
give  it.  On  the  average,  both  will  be  about  naif 
as  much  as  of  alfalfa  under  the  same  conditions. 

Rainfall  and  Lawn-Making. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  a  satisfactory  plan  to  sow 
blue  grass  for  a  lawn  during  the  winter  months 
and  depend  on  natural  rainfall  to  start  it? — R.  V., 
Sacramento. 

Although  it  is  not  customary  to  wait  for  the 
rainy  season,  it  is  quite  common  to  depend  con- 
siderably on  rainfall  in  putting  in  blue  grass 
lawns.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  that 
natural  temperature  is  quite  as  desirable  as  nat- 
ural moisture  and  that  in  frosty  places  the  seed 
should  be  sown  soon  after  the  fall  rains  begin  and 
while  the  ground  is  still  warm  or  it  is  well  to 
wait  until  February,  when  spring  temperatures 
come  on.  Blue  grass  does  not  start  well  when 
the  soil  is  full  of  cold  water,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  December  and  January.  In  thermal  situ- 
ations this  choice  of  months  is  less  important  and 
generally  it  does  not  apply  to  English  rye  grass 
as  to  blue  grass,  for  the  former  starts  more 
strongly  and  is  active  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Even  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  desirable  to  be 
ready  to  sprinkle  during  long  dry  spells  to  keep 
the  young  plants  going  until  they  get  deeper 
rooting.   

Orchard  Use  of  Phosphates. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  proper 'time  of 
year  to  apply  superphosphate?  What  value  has  it 
as  a  fertilizer  for  orchard?  I  have  been  told  it 
should  be  used  with  lime.  If  so,  what  kind  of 
lime? — M.  A.,  Reedley. 

Phosphates  are  believed  to  minister  more  di- 
rectly to  the  general  nourishment  of  the  tree  and 
to  the  promotion  of  fruiting  and  possibly  to 
earlier  and  fuller  maturity  of  the  fruit  than  to 
stimulation1  or  increase  of  growth.  They  are 
generally  prescribed  *in  connection  with  nitro- 
genous manures  which  directly  serve  the  last- 
named  purpose.  As  for  using  any  kind  of  lime 
with  phosphate,  it  may  be  desirable  if  the  soil  is 
too  heavy  or  sour.  If  not,  we  see  no  use  in  the 
combination,  for  phosphates  are  themselves  largely 
lime — phosphate  of  lime.  Superphosphates  are 
phosphates  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  application  should  be  ma'de  after  the  heavy 
rains  are  over — that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the 
local  rainy  season.  

Grafting  on  Wild  "Cherries." 
To  the  Editor:  I  read  in  a  paper  some  time 
ago  that  you  could  graft  a  plum  on  a  wild  cherry. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  Could  I  graft  prune 
or  some  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  on  it? — J.  J.  S., 
Los  Gatos. 

As  we  recently  stated,  in  current  nursery  prac- 
tice nothing  but  cherries  are  grafted  or  budded  on 
cherries.  California  has  several  drupes  concern- 
ing which  it  seems  to  be  nip  and  tuck  among  the 
botanists  whether  they  are  plums  or  cherries.  On 
some  of  them  plums  were  grafted  in  early  days, 
but  they  were  all  abandoned  decades  ago  as  avail- 
able stocks  for  fruit  trees  because  they  dwarfed 
the  growth  entrusted  to  them  too  much.  Whether 
they  have  been  fully  tested  in  the  production  of 
satisfactory  dwarf  trees  for  garden  use,  we  are 
not  aware>  They  may  be  a  chance  -  to  develop 
something  interesting  in  that  line. 


The  Market  for  Lady  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  advise  me  whether 
there  is  a  market  for  "lady  bugs,"  and,  if  so, 
where,  and  what  they  are  worth? — A.  M.  C, 
Tulare. 

Large  collections  of  lady  bugs  are  made  in  the 
mountains  each  winter  by  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Hecke  (Forum  Building,  Sacra- 
mento). He  may  be  in  the  market  for  these  small 
cattle.  They  have  also  been  introduced  in  the 
past  by  tbf»  Santa  Cruz  county  apple  growers,  and 


you  could  learn  the  present  demand  at  that  point 
by  addressing  Carrol  J.  Rodgers,  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  at  Watsonville.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  quotations. 


Wilt  and  Stem-Rot  of  Eggplant. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  eggplants  that  are  just 
coming  into  full  bearing.  I  find  a  good  many  of 
the  plants  begin  to  wilt  and  then  die.  On  cut- 
ting them  back  to  the  hard  wood,  I  find  that  un- 
derneath the  bark  has  turned  brown.  I  had  this 
same  trouble  last  year,  but  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it.  as  it  was  not  bad.  It  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  roots,  as  the  plants  start  out 
again  after  being  cut  back.  What  is  the  cause 
and  remedy? — G.  Y.  B.,  Carlsbad. 

The  plant  doctors  are  still  scrapping  over  the 
exact  cause  of  this  trouble,  but  the  conclusion 
seems  still  warranted  that  it  is  the  result  of  germ 
invasion  from  the  soil  and  the  more  crops  you 
grow  in  the  same  place  the  fewer  eggplants  you 
will  get.  The  way  to  fight  the  disease  is  to  run 
away.  Put  your  eggplants  on  new  ground  and 
do  not  grow  either  potatoes  or  tomatoes  where  the 
sick  eggplants  have  suffered. 


Do  Rabbits  Eat  Peanut  Vines? 

To  the  Editor:  Must  peanut  vines  be  fenced 
against  rabbits?  I  raised  a  few  fine  ones  last 
year  inside  a  fence,  but  would  like  to  raise  some 
to  sell  if  no  fence  is  required.  I  wish  also  some- 
body would  tell  me  how  to  fence  for  birds!  They 
ate  half  of  my  best  fruit  last  year. — Dry  Farmer, 
Claremont. 

Presumably  not,  for  peanuts  are  now  largely 
grown  all  the  way  from  Salt  River  Valley,  Ari- 
zona, to  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  that  is  a  jack- 
rabbit  country  which  is  surely  not  given  to  indul- 
gence in  expensive  fencing.  Will  some  reader  give 
his  experience  on  this  subject?  As  for  bird-  . 
fencing,  tree  covering  with  the  open  fabric  known 
as  "mosquito  bar"  is  indulged  in  by  amateurs, 
but  it  costs  more  than  the  fruit  is  commercially 
worth.   

Vines  Killed  by  Distillate. 

To  the  Editor:  I  spilled  about  a  hundred  gal- 
lons of  distillate  and  it  ran  around  a  lot  of  vines. 
In  about  a  month  they  turned  yellow  and  later 
they  seemed  to  have  died.  Will  they  put  out 
again?  If  not,  is  that  ground  killed  for  long  or 
can  I  restore  it?  Shall  I  pull  out  the  old  vines 
and  plant  new  ones? — A.  T.  F.,  Del  Rey 

The  vines  are  dead.  Pull  them  out  and  plow 
up  the  land,  leaving  it  on  end  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  aeration  all  winter.  Dig  large  holes,  fill 
in  with  fresh  dirt  and  plant  new  vines  in  that, 
without  waiting  for  the  old  soil  to  recover.  By 
the  time  the  new  vines  get  beyond  the  fresh  rtirt 
the  other  will  probably  be  all  right. 

Sick  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  some  of  my  prune  trees?  Some  have 
brown  resin  come  on  some  of  the  limbs  and  then 
such  limbs  die.  Three  or  four  trees  died  last  year. 
They  had  a  very  large  crop  and  the  red  spider 
was  very  bad  this  last  summer  and  I  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur.  Some  trees  did  not  have  any  prunes  ' 
on  this  last  year. — Subscriber,  Colusa. 

An  examination  of  the  trees  should  be  made  by 
someone  qualified  to  detect  pests  and  judge  of  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  and  thus  determine 
whether  the  real  trouble  is  above  ground  or  below, 
and  the  cause  -of  it.  Without  such  knowledge 
any  reply  would  merely  be  guesswork. 


No  Apricots  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  graft  over  my  almond 
trees  to  apricots? — C.  G.  G.,  Turlock. 

No:  they  will  grow  all  right  if  grafting  is  well 
done,  but  the  union  is  insecure  and  the  apricot 
wood  will  usually  break  off  by  weight  or  blow  off. 
The  French  prune  holds  tight  to  the  almond  and 
such  grafting-over  of  the  almond  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  for  forty  years  past  or  longer. 
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Handling  Bulk  Grain  at  Shipping  Point 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 


S  A  LINK  in  the  bulk 

A grain  handling  system 
proposed  for  California 
a  design  has  been 
worked  out  for  a  mod- 
erate size  grain  loading 
station  of  comparatively 
low  cost.  This  loading 
station  provides  for  the  adaptation 
of  metal  grain  storage  bins  of  a 
combined  capacity  sufficient  for  the 
transient  storage  of  the  average 
wheat  crop  of  a  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Being  of  metal  and  concrete 
construction  almost  throughout,  it 
makes  available  to  a  wheat-raising 
community  a  practically  fire-  and 
vermin-proof  structure  of  consider- 
able life. 

LOW  COST  CONSTRUCTION. 

It  is  estimated,  taking  average 
costs  into  consideration,  that  this 
structure  can  be  built  for  between 
28  and  30  cents  per  bushel  of  stor- 
age capacity.  This  is  in  comparison 
with  nearly  double  these  costs  for 
a  reinforced  concrete  fireproof  struc- 
ture of  similar  capacity.  As  there  is 
little  indication  that  construction 
costs  will  be  lowered  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree,  it  would  appear  the 
galvanized  sheet  metal,  and  corru- 
gated iron  construction,  on  concrete 
foundations,  has  much  to  commend 
it  to  the  thoughtful  grain  grower  or 
community  considering  the  erection 
of  a  bulk  grain  handling  station. 

SHEET  METAL  AND  CONCRETE. 

As  designed,  this  grain  loading  sta- 
tion will  consist  of  four  Calco  grain 
bins,  each  22  feet  1  inch  in  diameter 
by  21  feet  5  inches  high,  mounted 
on  conical  reinforced  concrete  bases. 
From  the  bottom  of  each  cone  a  re- 
inforced concrete  chute  18  by  30 


tilts  it  up,  permitting  the  grain  to 
gravitate  through  the  end  gate  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon  into  a  receiv- 
ing pit  under  a  trap  door.    As  de- 
signed, this  pit  has  a  net  capacity 
of  316  bushels,  or  approximately 
three    wagonloads.     This  excess 
capacity  should  be  sufficient  to 
care   for   any   congestion  which 
might  arise  from  a  "choke-up"  in 
the  elevator. 

THOUSAND  BUSHELS  HOURLY. 

Operating  at  a  speed  of  440 
feet  per  minute,  the  elevator  belt, 
on  which  is  mounted  8x5  Minne- 


the  conical  concrete  bases,  on  which 
the  bins  are  erected,  permitting  the 
grain  to  gravitate  to  the  receiving 
The  elevator  machinery  then 
carries^  it  over  the 
same  process  as  be- 
fore, except  that 
the  cleaner  is  by- 
passed, the  wheat 
going  directly  to 
the  scales  and  then 
to  the  car. 

The  standard  box 
car  has  a  capacity 
of  approxi- 


72  00—  1  0% 
244  00—  3.3% 
30  00 —  .4% 


BULK  GRAIN  LOADING  STATION. 
Linking  grower*  who  are  ready  to  handle  their  (rain  In  bnllc  with  the  railroad*,  the  terminal 
storage  elevator*  of  the  large  milling  companies  of  California,  this  Are,  weather,  and  vermin 
proof   metal   structure   furnishes   the   connecting   link   for   the   economical   movement  and 
handling  of  California  grain  In  bulk  at  shipping  points.  - 


apolis  buckets  on  12-inch  centers, 
has  a  capacity  of  approximately  1000 
bushels  per  hour,  allowing  for  a  rea- 
inches  in  size,  having  a  regulating  i  sonable  factor  of  safety  on  the  bucket 
gate  at  the  outlet  end,  leads  to.  a 
receiving  pit.     Over  this  a  10x12- 


foot  corrugated  iron  building  48  feet 
high  is  erected.  This  structure  or 
elevator  tower  houses  a  simple  ele- 
vator equipment  capable  of  handling 
1000  bushels  per  hour. 

The  entire  structure  of  bins  and 
elevating  tower  will  be  erected  on  an 
elevated  foundation  of  filled  land 
three  to  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  railway  spur  alongside  which,  it 
is  designed  to  be  erected. 

LABOR-SAVING  EQUIPMENT. 

Paralleling  this  railway  spur  and 
passing  between  the  two  pairs  of 
metal  grain  bins  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  tower  is  a  wagonway 
through  which  grain  may 
be  hauled  from  the 
ranches  in  wagons  and 
trucks  to  the  loading  sta- 
tion. Entering  the  cor- 
rugated iron  building,  the 
wagon  or  truck  is  driven 
onto  dumping  gear,  which 


capacity. 

CLEANED  AND  WEIGHED. 

The  grain  is  elevated  to  the  top 
of  the  tower  and  delivered  into  a 
hopper.  From  this  hopper  the  grain 
passes  to  a  cleaner,  where  all  weed 
seed,  cheat,  etc.,  are  removed.  After 
passing  through  the  cleaner  it  is  de- 
livered to  an  automatic  scale, 
weighed  and  passed  along  through 
sheet  metal  chutes  to  any  bin  de- 
sired. When  it  is  desired  to  load  a 
car  the  wheat  may  be  discharged 
directly  into  a  railroad  box  car  with- 
out being  diverted  into  bins. 

CAR  LOADING  SYSTEM. 

Customary  practice,  however,  is  to 
discharge  into  the  bins 
for  storage,  loading  it 
into  box  cars  when  the 
bins  are  filled.  To  do  this 
it  is  pnly  necessary  to 
open  the  regulating  gates 
at  the  ends  of  the  con- 
crete chutes  leading  from 


mately  1500  bushels.  The  elevating 
machinery  and  scales  are  designed 
to  load  the  standard  car  in  approx- 
imately one  hour  and  a  half,  which 
is  considered  sufficient  for  a  loading 
station   of    this  size. 

EQUIPMENT  FEATURES. 

An  electric  motor 
of  from  7  to  10  horse- 
power will  supply  the 
required  power  for  op- 
erating all  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  plant. 
This  power  require- 
ment is. available  in 
the  cost  of  construc- 
tion along  with  sev- 
eral other  factors,  such 
as  the  elevating,  clean- 
ing and  weighing 
equipment.  All  of 
these  features  are  to 
be  determined  by  the 


requirements  of  the  community  or 
individual  building  this  station  for 
handling  and  shipping  wheat  in 
bulk.  The  lower  the  rate  of  han- 
dling and  loading  grain  from  re- 
ceiving pit  to  cleaner,  scales  and 
storage  bins  or  freight  oar,  the  lower 
the  cost  of  the  structure,  but  this 
will  result  in  increased  operating 
expenses. 

DETAILED  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS. 

Costs  of  constructing  the  grain 
loading  station  proposed,  totaling 
$7,425,  and  based  on  high  labor  and 
material  costs,  with  the  assumption 
that  the  builders  purchase  the  ma- 
terial and  hire  labor,  is  distributed 
as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation 
of  the  costs  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  structure. 

Four  bins,  including  man- 
holes  J2462.20 — 33.2% 

One  10x12x48  Corr.  D-on 

Bldg   423.28 —  5.7% 

Cost  concrete  foundaUon...  1746.00 — 23.4% 

Co»t  erecting  bins    356.00 —  4.8% 

Cost  erecting  building    80.00 —  1.1% 

Cost  Superintendent    50.00 —  .7% 

Cost  Freight    120.00 —  1.6% 

Cost  Dumping  gear   77.08 —  1.1% 

Cost  Conveying  equipment..  861.60 — 11.6% 
Cost  installing  conveying 

equipment   

Cost  Motor  , 

Cost  Wiring  motor  

Coat  Aut.  Scale  (1000 

bush,  per  hr   550.00 —  4.7% 

Cost  Cleaner  (1000  bush. 

per  hr.)    540.00 —  7.2% 

Cost  Miscellaneous  extras  ..  11.16 —  .2% 

Total   $7425.00-100  0% 

STORES  SEVENTEEN  CARLOADS. 

The  25,000-bushel  capacity  of  this 
loading  statfon  is  calculated  to  take 
care  of  the  cut  of  the  average  com- 
bined harvester,  cutting  from  30  to 
50  acres  per  ten-hour  day  for  a 
continuous  period'  of  250  hours  of 
operation.  It  has  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  seventeen  standard  box 
cars  or  approximately  11,750  sacks 
of  wheat.  As  the  average  Califor- 
nia crop  is  approximately  25  bush- 
els per  acre,  it  should 
take  care  of  the  grain 
of  1000  acres  of  land. 

With  proper  ship- 
ping facilities  this 
loading  station  when 
in  operation  could 
handle  the  crop  from 
a  large  area  by  ar- 
ranging with  the  rail- 
road officials  for  a 
proper  supply  of 
freight  cars  to  move 
the  grain  as  it  ac- 
cumulated through  the 
operation  of  several 
harvesting  outfits. 


Sect/on  a-C-D-E. 


tore 

At 7  C4**r*tt  A  A***firc»+ 


FACILITIES  FOR  BULK  (.RAIN  LOADING. 
CroM  section  of  Bulk  Grain  Loading  Station,  showing  detail  of  metal  grain  storage  bin*, 
elevator  tower,  reinforced  concrete  foundation*,  delivery  chute*  to  and  from  storage  bin*, 
receiving  pit,  etc.  The  tower  is  48  feet  high,  and  houses  a  simple  grain  elevator  equipmpnt. 
Grain  is  cleaned,  weighed,  and  then  delivered  through  galvanized  Iron  pipe  chutes  to  storage 
bins  of  Are,  weather,  vermin  proof  galvanized  sheet  metal,  or  directly  Into  the  freight  car  on 
the  railway  siding. 


/vort 

Dump/nq  Py^fform  can  <bt 
*fu/pped  ivith  fr/p  dump  er 
mtcfion/ca/  op*r*t"tg  dump 


Section  F-G'/f-I 


FOR  BULK  GRAIN  LOADING. 
Section  through  Bulk  Grain  Loading  Station,  showing  detail  of  grain  elevator,  location  of 
cleaning  machinery,  automatic  scale*,  dumping  platform  for  unlnuding  grain  wagons,  receiving 
pit,  etc.  Bnllt  of  galvanized  sheet  and  corrugated  iron,  on  a  foundation  of  reinforced  concrete, 
it  is  practically  indestructible,  of  comparatively  low  coat,  and  off  it.  the  grain  growers  of 
California  an  economical  means  of  handling  bulk  grain  at  shipping  points. 
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What  the  Legislature  Is  Doing  to  Farmers 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


WO  measures  of  primary 

T importance  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  Califor- 
nia, State  Legislature  in 
the  first  week  of  its 
forty-third  session.  The 
first  day  of  bill  intro- 
duction usually  brings 
an  avalanche,  but  on  Thursday,  the 
first  opportunity  legislators  had  of 
presenting  bills,  only  36  were  In- 
troduced in  the  Assembly  and  32  in 
the  Senate.  This  is  conservation  of 
several  kinds. 

Monday,  January  7,  was  occupied 
in  electing  officers  in  each  house  and 
in  getting  organized.  Tuesday  wit- 
nessed the  inauguration  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  -  Governor. 
Wednesday  the  Governor  set  a  prece- 
dent by  reading  his  message  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Legislature  in 
joint  session.  The  feature  of  the  after- 
noon session  was  the  introduction  by 
Senator  S.  C.  Evans  of  Riverside  of 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution.  Senator  Evans 
had  already  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  measure  was 
referred  after  introduction.  He  an- 
nounced, that  the  committee  would 
hold  a  public  hearing  Thursday 
evening.  The  wets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Theodore  Bell,  coriflned  their 
remarks  at  the  hearing  to  pleas  for 
postponement  of  action  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  unprepared 
to  present  their  case  adequately.  The 
dries  analyzed  the  election  and 
pointed  out  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  California  for  the  national 
amendment,  while  being  against  the 
State  amendment,  which  differed  in 
important  respects.  The  committee 
reported  ife  to  the  Senate  on  Friday 
morning  with  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation and  the  Senate  remained 
in  session  until  2  p.  m.,  mostly  to 
hear  the  arguments  of  the  wets. 
The  vote  just  before  2  p.  m.  stood 
24  to  15  in  favor  of  ratification.  The 
wets  then  announced  that  they 
would  move  reconsideration  Satur- 
day, but  this  availed  nothing  and 
the  prohibition  amendment  was  then 
sent  to  the  Assembly,  where  it  was 
expected  to  pass  easily  unless  flu 
should  get  too  many  of  the  mem- 
bers meanwhile. 

FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Of  well-nigh  equal  importance  to 
the  State  was  the  resolution  offered 
Wednesday  by  Senator  M.  B.  John- 
son of  Montara,  San  Mateo  county, 
to  provide  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  This  was  in- 
troduced shortly  after  returning  from 
the  joint  session,  where  Governor 
Stephens  had  urged  its  necessity  as 
sketched  below.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  conferring  for  two  or  three 
months  with  the  Governor  and  other 
legislators  and  has  found,  the  gr^at 
majority  in  hearty  sympathy.  Aty 
least  five  years  must  elapse  before 
the  new  constitution  can  go  into 
effect.  It  is  40  years  since  the  pres- 
ent constitution  was  framed,  and  as 
Senator  Johnson  pointed  out,  it  has 
been  patched  out  of  all  resemblance 
to  the  original,  much  of  the  patch- 
work -being  the  source  of  a  lot  of 
legal  entanglements.  As  the  Gov- 
ernor stated,  "In  the  promotion  of 
governmental  efficiency  the  need  of 
revision  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
State  is  outstanding.  *  *  *  Now 
is  an  acceptable  time  to  initiate  a 
proposal  for  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  order  that  it  may  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. The  only  hesitancy  heretofore 
in  taking  such  a  step  has  been  the 
concern  that  the  important  amend- 
ments such  as  those  providing  for 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall, 
the  direct  primary,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, and  other  vital  factors  of 
California's  governmental  advances 
might  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  We 
have,  however,  passed  the  period  of 
such  a  danger.  These  provisions 
have  now  become  thoroughly  funda- 
mental. They  are  securely  estab- 
lished beyond  the  range  of  success- 


ful attack,  and  we  may  now  safely 
proceed  with  the  re-writing  of  the 
State's  Constitution." 

Thursday  in  both  houses  was  taken 
up  with  introduction  of  bills  and 
routine  business.  The  bills  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers  are  mentioned 
or  sketched  below. 

GOVERNOR'S  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

After  paying  tribute  to  the  135,- 
000  Californians  who  entered  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  State  who  oversub- 
scribed every  appeal  for  money  and 
enthusiastically  supported  every  or- 
ganized patriotic  service,  Governor 
Stephens  directed  attention  to  the 
need  of  providing  for  returning  sol- 
diers, maimed  or  with  sound  bodies, 
so  that  they  might  receive  special 
education  and  opportunities  to  re- 
gain something  of  the  advantages 
which  they  sacrificed.  He  called  for 
closest  co-operation  between  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  bring 
tracts  of  land  under  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  with  provision  for  long- 
time payments  and  credit  for  im- 
provements. The  land  settlement 
policy  of  the  State  was  pronounced 
highly  deserving  of  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extension,  with  soldiers  and 
sailors  given  the  preference. 

Pushing  with  utmost  speed  the 
completion  of  highways  for  which 
we  have  already  voted  bonds  was 
pointed  out  as  a.  possibility  of  im- 
mediate employment  of  all  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors  who  do  not 
find  other  work.  Highways  from  the 
great  central  valley  to  the  coast 
were  urged.  Special  encouragement 
for  local  improvement  of  laterals  to 
these  highways  should  be  extended 
by  the  State  to  provide  for  easier 
and  cheaper  marketing  of  crops. 

IRRIGATION  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

"It  is  manifest  that  the  State  must 
interest  itself  in  further  develop- 
ment and  impounding  of  water  for 
irrigation,"  said  the  Governor.  The 


Federal  Government  offers  substan- 
tial encouragement  and  we  ought  to 
co-operate  fully.  Hydro-electric  de- 
velopment by  irrigation  projects 
should  give  us  the  cheapest  elec- 
trical power  in  America. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

"While  the  people  of  this  State, 
without  doubt,  receive  greater  bene- 
fits from  their  government  than  do 
the  people  of  any  other  common- 
wealth, it  is  also  true  that  the  cost 
of  government  has  materially  in- 
creased. I  am  convinced  that  econ- 
omies can  be  effected  through  the 
better  organization  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  various  boards  and  com- 
missions without  impairing  the 
quality  of  the  service.  The  Govern- 
ment of  California  has  been  recon- 
structed during  the  past  few  years 
with  a  development  that  surpasses 
the  achievement  of  any  other  State. 
The  same  results  have  followed,  how- 
ever, that  follow  expansion  in  pri- 
vate business.  After  growth  and  de- 
velopment, we  must  remove  all  ex- 
traneous and  unnecessary  expense. 
Tf  there  be  debris  and  structural 
staging  necessary  to  the  work  of 
building  but  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive to  proper  maintenance,  such 
non-essentials  must  be  removed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  cry  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  to  a  point  that 
would  destroy  the  highly  beneficial 
service  now  rendered  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  particularly 
important  whether  the  government 
of  California  costs  more  or  less  per 
capita  than  some  other  State*.  Their 
problems  are  not  our  problems.  If 
they  care  to  spend  less  than  we  do 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  work- 
ingmen  and  women,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  public  institutions,  for  the 
building  of  highways,  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, that  is  their  own  concern.  A 


State  which  is  to  parsimonious  to 
render  services  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  is  not  entitled  to 
special  commendation." 

TAXATION  SHOULD  BE  REVISED. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  will 
more  and  more  seek  a  large  share  of 
its  revenues  from  sources  now  taxed 
by  the  State,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  the  devising  of  a  uniform 
system  of  taxation  and  for  the  corre- 
lating of  State  and  National  tax' 
levies  and  collections.  The  Legis- 
lature was  asked  for  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  views  as  to  the  propo- 
sition for  all  inheritance  taxes  to  be 
collected  uniformly  by  the  Federal 
Government,  one-half  being  turned 
over  to  the  States  in  which  the  prop- 
erty is  located.  The  law  providing 
that  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  should  not  make  tax  levies  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  their  taxes 
by  more  than  5  per  cent  over  the 
year  preceding  was  commended  and 
its  re-enactment  urged.  State  sup- 
port for  the  schools  which  is  based 
on  average  daily  attendance  would 
naturally  be  reduced  this  year  on 
account  of  closing  for  influenza,  but 
the  Legislature  was  asked  to  con- 
tinue its  appropriations  on  the  basis 
of  regular  school  sessions. 

LABOR  STATISTICS.   BUT   NONE  FOR 
FARMERS. 

A  peculiarity  to  be  explained  as 
our  editor  has  so  many  times  pointed 
out  is  the  fact  that  the  State  Bud- 
get Board  recommends  a  salary  of 
$5,400  for  a  labor  statistician  in  a 
total  appropriation  of  $100,500  rec- 
ommended for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  including  $4,800  for 
an  attorney,  besides  $8,000  for  the 
Labor  Commissioner,  while  they  re- 
fused to  recommend  anything  for  the 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics. 
The  State  Agricultural  Statistician 
is  now  paid  out  of  the  bounty  of 
(Concluded  on  page  79.) 


with  *u>ois 
such  as  these 


are  ^rown  only  on  our  fcothiU 
soil  and  location.  Haidy-ofselecied 
pateni^e^well^town^absoluie^ 
feiable^and  fee  fibm  fbohknoi  and 
diseases  common  to  oilier  localities. 


We  know  we  can  meet  your  requirements. 
Our  stock  of  trees  is  complete.  Submit 
today  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
quotations.  Remember,  behind  each  tree 
is  our  guarantee. 

Those  who  wait  will  be  disappointed. 
Write  now — right  now! 


Why  take  chances  on  your  trees  when 
we  have  made  it  easy  for  you?  Get  the 
right  start.  Send  for  our  book  "California 
Fruits " — full  of  practical,  dollar-making 
information.  It  is  based  on  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  nurserymen  and  orchardists, 
for  we  operate  1000  acres  of  orchard  of  our 
own.  Send  for  this  book  today — it's  free! 


Secy,  and  Mgr. 

SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

BOX    H  NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


-the  foundation  of? 

SUCCESS 
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How  the  Walnut  Is  Pruned 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 


Prm  by  Euirene  8.  KeUnc;*/,  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Snnta 
Barbara  county.] 


BEAR  IN  MIND: 
There  are  a  number  of  vital  factors  to  keep  in  view  when  pruning  wal- 
nuts. As  the  tree  is  most  susceptible  to  attacks  of  wood  destroying  fungi, 
make  as  few  large  cuts  as  possible  and  never  leave  a  stub.  If  the  limb  is 
large,  first  cut  it  off  about  a  foot  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  cut 
ultimately.  It  is  always  advisable  to  cut  a  small  way  on  the  under  side 
of  the  limb  before  beginning  on  the  upper  side.  This  prevents  tearing 
and  jagged  cuts.  Never  use  an  ax  in  pruning  a  walnut  orchard.  A  pair 
of  large,  sharp  pruning  shears,  three  sharp  saws  with  handles  one  foot, 
six  feet,  and  ten  feet  long,  and  a  step  ladder  are  enough.  All  cuts  over  an 
inch  and  one-half  in  diameter  must  be  painted.  A  mixture  of  refined  as- 
phaltum  and  paraffine  applied  hot  is  about  as  durable  a  dressing  as  there 
is.  Cuts  six  inches  across  should  be  protected  by  tacking  down  very 
closely,  a  very  thin  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  cut  so  as  to  fit  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  inside  the  cambium  layer.  This  should  then  be  painted  with 
asphaltum.  The  cambium  soon  grows  over  the  zinc  and  thus  seals  the 
wound  against  air  and  water. 


PRUNING  THK  YOUNG  TREE. 

The  proper  pruning  of  a  walnut 
tree  is  best  done  in  its  infancy. 
When  planted,  trees  are  generally 
over  six  feet  high  and  they  should 
be  headed  back,  the  amount  depend- 
ing on  their  subsequent  care.  If  no 
irrigation  water  is  available,  they 
are  usually  cut  to  a  foot  above  the 
bud  union  and  a  new  trunk  is 
started. 

This  is  necessary  for  the  reason 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  feed- 
ing roots  of  the  young  tree  are  left 
in  the  nursery  row  at  the  time  of 
digging.  This  leaves  the  tree  in  « 
Tery  weakened  condition  and  unless 
it  is  cut  back  the  lack  of  soil  moist- 
ure will  cause  the  tree  to  stand 
still  for  the  first  season  and  two 
seasons'  growth  will  be  required  to 
make  enough  growth  for  heading  at 
the  proper  point.  Not  only  would 
the  tall,  bare  trunk  dry  out  exces- 
sively, but  a  great  amount  of  dam- 
age would  be  done  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.  To  offset  this  condition, 
cutting  back  to  a  foot  above  the  bud 
union  will  re-establish  the  natural 
balance  between  stem  and  root  and 
a  vigorous  new  shoot  can  be  trained 
up  from  one  of  the  buds.  This  should 
be  carefully  staked  so  as  not  to  be- 
come injured  by  cultivating  tools  or 
strong  winds.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
season's  growth,  this  shoot  should  be 
headed  to  about  five  feet.  You  will 
then  have  a  vigorous,  healthy  young 
trunk,  which  experience  shows  will 
make  a  more  rapid  growth  during 
the  next  season  than  the  tree  would 
have  made  in  two  seasons  had  it 
been  headed  to  five  feet  originally. 
The  wisdom  of  this  practice  Mas  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  a  planting  of 
55  acres  of  young  Eureka  trees  on 
the  S.  P.  Stow  Co.  ranch  at  Goleta. 
These  trees,  now  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  season's  growth,  have  the  size 
of  many  plantings  at  least  two  years 
older. 

Generally  when  the  young  tree  is 
to  have  water  they  are  headed  about 
five  feet  above  the  ground.  After  the 
first  season's  growth,  three  main 
branches  are  selected  and  all  others 
removed.  Do  not  remove  small 
branches  and  small  spurs.  These 
shade  the  tree.  The  three  chosen 
branches  should  be  about  a  foot  apart 
and  well  distributed  around  the  tree. 
If  more  than   three  branches  are 


chosen,  the  tree  becomes  too  spread- 
ing and  the  branches  will  later  come 
down  and  become  a  nuisance.  The 
three  chosen  branches  should  be 
headed  to  about  three  or  four  feet 
in  length. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year's 
growth  each  of  these  three  main 
branches  will  have  thrown  out  from 
four  to  eight  branches.  All  but  two 
of  these  should  be  removed.  These 
two  should  be  headed  to  three  or 
four  feet  from  their  origin  and  they 
should  be  in  such  a  position  so  that 
their  tips  are  equally  distant  from 
the  center  of  the  tree.  In  other 
words,  the  tree  should  have  an  open 
renter.  After  the  third  season's 
growth,  each  of  the  six  branches  is 
allowed  to  give  rise  to  two  branches 
and  these  too  are  headed  back. 
Many  small  branches  and  fruiting 
spurs  will  have  appeared  all  over 
the  trees.  These  should  be  left. 
Heading  back  is  very  necessary  at 
this  time!  The  tree  will  have  thrown 
out  an  immense  amount  of  growth 
and  unless  this  is  previously  thinned 
and  headed,  the  wind  will  either 
cause  the  tree  to  lean  or  else  blow 
out  large  limbs  completely. 

PRUNING  OLD  TREES. 

In  the  past  no  systematic  pruning 
has  been  done  on  walnut  trees;  con- 
sequently in  pruning  old  trees  the 
chief  aim  is  to  admit  the  sunlight, 
remove  interfering  limbs  and  limbs 
that  interfere  with  cultivation.  Gen- 
erally every  tree  will  fall  into  one 
of  three  types.  These  are  the  cen- 
tral shaft,  vertical  gore  and  goblet 
types. 

If  a  tree  has  a  strong  central 
leader,  the  chief  aim  is  to  emphasize 
this  tendency.  Thin  out  the  branches 
which  arise  from  the  central  leader. 
If  a  tree  has  a  central  leader  and 
the  main  limbs  originate  one  above 
the  other,  the  best  way  to  admit  the 
light  is  by  removing  the  smaller 
limbs  in  several  wedge-shaped  areas 
from  the  lower  branches  up.  If  four 
gores  are  cut,  the  tree  would  have 
the  appearance  of  a  four-leafed 
clover  when  viewed  from  a  position 
above  the  tree.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  thin  out  all  weak  wood  in  the 
areas  between  the  gores.  If  there 
is  no  central  leader  and  the  tree 
has  naturally  an  open  center,  this 
should  be  emphasized.  , 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mate* the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 


Urrnt  stock  of  Sarfoco  Implies  Tips 
tod  P«c  Eqajpooml  M  tbc  Pink  Coast 


Prevents  Frost  Damage 

Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  generate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it.gene  rates  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 
\V.  R.  AJIB8  COMPANY, 
8th  and  Irwin  StrcoU,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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"There  U  a  Br* 
for  eTcry  orchard 
trouble." 

REX  SPRATS  are  the  de- 
velopment ol  20  years  of 
Scientific  Investigation  and 
Development. 


~*  1 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD, 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS.  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE,  A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES— 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS.  *EX  BORDEAUX  -  OILS  -  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CAL. 


-  IfEX  SPl^ys-  -  The  5tdnddrd  for  20 years 


ThQ  DEALER  says= 

"the  <ani5*  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations9 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powdtr  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  sarue  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true.  , 
"The  name  'Giant*  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this:  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamites  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clear  ine  land,  blasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book. 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  nail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  CON. 

"Evert/thing  for  Blasting'' 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  Ciiy,  Seattle,  Spokana 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 
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FERTILIZERS 

Feed  the  Crops 


that 


y  the  World 

Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
Crops   will  increase 
and  improve  in  q'ual- 
v  it}*. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you.  , 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


'are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


Nursery  Notes 


The  sale  of  pear  stock  is  not  up  to 
the  average  of  other  fruits,  but  it  is 
not  disappointing,  and  we  look  for 
a  clean-up  of  this  line. 

There  is  already  a  good  demand 
for  citrus  stock  coming  from  all  sec- 
tions where  citrus  is  grown.  With 
the  supply  short  in  some  varieties, 
the  outlook  is  very  favorable. 

There  is  a  good  stock  of  apricots 
on  the  market — -what  some  years 
would  be  termed  a  heavy  stock.  But 
with  the  present  conditions  of  the 
industry  a  splendid  demand  is  the 
result  and  sales  ,will  undoubtedly 
surpass  those  of  the  previous  season. 

Elmer  Bros.,  nurserymen  of  San 
Jose,  report  a  brisk  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  lately.  They 
say  that  the  demand  for  apricots  is 
rather  stronger  than  usual  and  they 
expect  that  the  orders  on  hand  al- 
ready will  take  nearly  all  the  Blen- 
heims they  have. 

The  already  abnormal  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  seems  daily 
to  increase.  Everything  points  to  a 
quick  clean-up  of  stock.  It  is  our 
belief  that  those  who  delay  in  ar- 
ranging for  their  stock  in  ample 
time  this  season  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  their  wants  later. 

Almond  sales  opened  rather  slow 
with  a  stock  slightly  above  average. 
However,  within  the  last  week  or 
ten  days  matters  have  taken  a  turn. 
Tlie  line  is  now  active  and  the  sea- 
son bids  fair  to  produce  its  usual 
quota  of  business.  Walnut  sales 
have  been  very  good  ana  the  stock 
in  some  varieties  is  already  short. 

Early  in  the  season  the  demand 
for  grapes  appeared  about  normal, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  stock. 
The  unforeseen,  however,  has  already 
made  its  appearance.  Instead  of  a 
heavy  stock,  the  season  began  with 
only  an  ordinary  supply  of  good, 
number  one  vines,  with  a  tremen- 
dous demand,  which  has  already  de- 
pleted the  stock  in  many  staple  va- 
rieties. 

The  splendid  profits  that  have 
been  realized  by  the  fig  growers  the 
past  few  seasons  have  encouraged 
the  planting  of  trees  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  stock  on  all 
varieties  with  the  exception  of  the 
Black  Mission  seems  to  be  up  to 
normal,  with  a  demand  equal  to  that 
of  previous  seasons.  Black  Mission 
on  California  Black,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  opened  with  a  stock 
rather  below  the  ordinary  and  a  de- 
mand if  anything  above  normal. 

The  Fancher  Creek  Nursery  re- 
ports: The  nursery  business  at  the 
present  presents  a  very  gratifying 
appearance.  Not  for  a  great  many 
years  has  there  been  the  general  ac- 
tivity that  is  evident  today.  Every 
season  presents  its  peculiarities,  but 
generally  only  one  or  two  kinds  are 
normally  affected,  others  normal 
and  almost  always  a  few  slow  sell- 
ers. This  season  practically  all 
precedence  has  been  broken.  The 
nurseryman  faces,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  a  brisk  and  urgent 
demand  for  stock — a  demand  that 
cares  little  for  price.  The  demand 
for  peaches  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  preceding  season  for  years  and 
already  more  than  the  normal  sales 
have  been  made  —  Muirs,  Elbertas 
and  Lovells'  in  frees  and  Peak's, 
Libbee.  Tuscan  and  Phillips  in  clings 
being  particularly  active.  The  mar- 
ket in  prune  and  plum  stock  has 
been  so  active  that  late  buyers  will 
probably  have  to  change  their  plans 
or  abandon  their  planting. 


A  HEAVY  PLANTING. 


According  to  nurserymen's  esti- 
mates. 400,000  fruit  trees  will  be 
planted  in  Santa  Clara  county  this 
year,  creating  a  record  in  new  acre- 
age for  the  county  and  doubling  last 
year's  plantings.  The  majority  of 
the  trees  are  prunes  and  apricots, 
with  some  almonds  and  pears.  As 
shown  in  our  nursery  notes,  the  de- 
mand for  apricots  has  been  steady 
and  strong  and  the  stock  is  good.  A 
good  large  acreage  has  already  been 
set  out  in  small  iots.  Pears  seem  to 
be  blight  free  in  this  neck  o'  the 
woods. 


18  Years  Back  of  HARDIE  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure,  light  weight,  large  capacity,  powerful 
engine,  perfect  agitation,  simple  construction 
HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYERS  are  the  final  word  in  sprayers.  They 
represent  not  only  years  of  experience,  but  also  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  spraying  needs  and  the  conditions  that  govern  spraying.  Where 
spraying  is  most  difficult  you  will  find  HARDIE  Sprayers  in  the  majority. 
HARDIE  SPRAYERS  are  noted  for  their  simplicity.  No  complicated 
devices  to  cause  trouble  when  every  minute  counts.  You  can  put  any 
of  the  help  to  work  with  a  HARDIE  and  get  maximum  results.  Makes 
the  work  of  spraying  easier  than  ever  before. 

When  you  see  a  HARDIE  SPRAYER  you  will  readily  understand  its 
superiority.  See  how  compact  it  is— the  few  working  parts  and  how 
everyone  of  them  is  quickly  accessible.  There  are  21  HARDIE  fea- 
tures that  make  it  the  leading  power  sprayer.  The  HARDIE  CAT- 
ALOG tells  all  about  them.  A  COPY  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Send 
today.    You  can  see  a  HARDIE  at  vour  dealer's. 

HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  $12.00 

The  latest  HARDIE  device  made  to  improve  spraying  conditions, 
shoots  a  cloud  of  penetrating  spray,  covers  the  trees  with  a  fog.  Easy 

to  handle.  Takes  a  tiresome  load 
off  the  arms  and  does  the  work 
in  much  less  time.  Fits  any  high 
pressure  sprayer  and  increases  its 
efficiency. 

Order  a  Hardie  ORCHARD 
GUN  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  us.  Money  hack  if  not  satis- 
fied. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

LEIGHT0N  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES. 

.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.,  San  Francisco 

.  F.  George  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


THE  HARDIE 

OFFICE:  1023 
HARDIE  AGENT:  H 
HARDIE  AGENT:  A 


"We  Use  Modern 
Methods,  Too" 

I  haven't  had  to  borrow  a  cent  since  I 
started  using  dynamite  to  help  me  with 
my  work." 

"Three  years  ago  I  began  to  work  the  place  with  my  head 
as  well  as  my  hands.  I  put  up  modern  buildings  and  boughi 
up-to-date  machinery.  But  the  thing  that  has  helped  me 
the  most  in  getting  ahead  has  been 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

'Now-a-days  the  successful  orchardists,  like  other  success- 
ful business  men,  have  to  viake  every  move  count.  We  can't 
afford  to  dig  the  holes  to  plant  our  young  trees  in.  We 
blast  the  holes.  '  That  method  is  quicker,  cheaper  and 
better  for  the  trees." 

"I  am  advising  every  one  of  my  friends  to  send  to  the  Her- 
cules Powder  Co.  for  a  copy  of  Progressive  Cultivation.' 
No  one  knows  to  how  many  uses  dynamite  may  be  put  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  orchard  until  he  has  read  this  book. 
The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  will  mail  a  copy  free  to  anyone 
who  signs  and  sends  in  the  coupon  that  is  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  this  advertisement." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.  " 

I  am  interested  in  dynami'e  for  

Name  

Address...  
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TO  PRACTICAL  PLANTERS! 

Coates  "Bred-up"  French  Prune 

on  almond,  peach,  and  myrobalan. 

ALMOND 

on  almond  and  peach. 

APRICOT 

on  apricot,  peach,  and  myrobalan  (including  our  pedigreed 
"Payne"  Blenheim). 

All  stock  A  No.  1 ;  ready  to  ship,  and  grown  at  our  Island  Farm 
Nurseries,  San  Benito  County. 

Send  orders  at  once,  referring  to  this  ad.  Our  trees  have  a  well- 
deserved  and  enviable  reputation.  Prices  no  higher. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 

M0RGAN11ILL,  CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHED  1869 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG 


ONTARIO 


Proprietor 

408  Euclid  Avenue 

CALIFORNIA 


Before  You  Buy 
Trees  or  Plants 

Send  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalog — free. 

Olives,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Almonds,  etc.,  for  commercial  and  home 
orchard  planting. 

At  it  30  years.    Pleased  customers  everywhere. 


That 
Produce 


PearTrees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 
right. 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.    Grown  on  virgin  soil  and 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  for 
forty  years  and  blight  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  That's  why  our  pear  trees  are 
so  much  in  demand. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famsus" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 

CATALOG 

LISTING 
SEED,  TOOL  &  NURSERY  STOCK 
MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  COMPANY, 
439  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PREPARE 


"Ornamentals"— Their  Charm  and  Profit 


[Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


It  is  probably  generally  recognized  that  the  great  improvement  in  our 
roads  and  the  admirable  system  of  paved  highways  that  is  still  growing 
up,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  enhanced  values  of  our  land  in  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  California  land  is  now,  taken  at  large,  probably  the 
highest-priced  land  in  the  world,  considering  our  population.  And  prices 
are  highest  in  the  most  highly  improved  and  desirable  places  to  live;  L  e., 
highest  relative  to  their  productive  value. 


We  "let  on"  to  esteem  lightly  the 
planting  of  anything  that  is  not  pro- 
ductive. But  what  are  the  facts? 
Here  they  are: 

A  PRACTIC  AL  APPEAL. 

A  new  man  comes  out  from  the 
East  or  from  the  city  and  looks  over 
a  ranch  that  perhaps  appeals  to  him. 
It  is  a  good  buy.  He  can  see  where 
he  is  going  to  get  his  money  back 
with  good  interest.  He  has  mapped 
out  an  outline  of  just  what  he  is 
going  to  do  with  it  and  he  visual- 
izes the  improvements  he  is  going  to 
carry  out.  "But,"  he  tells  the  real 
estate  man,  "I  must  bring  my  wife 
out  to  see  it  first*  •  If  she  likes  it  I 
guess  we  can  come  together."  He 
brings  his  wife  out  and  points  out 
the  manifold  material  advantages  of 
the  prospect.  But  she  has  already 
made  up  her  mind — as  women  un- 
erringly do.  "Oh,  I  could  never  live 
here  with  everything  so  bare  and 
flat.  It  doesn't  look  home-like  and 
never  will.  Let's  go  where  we  can 
get  a  little  privacy  of  appearance. 
There  is  not  a  single  tree  to  rest 
the  eye  qn — nothing  but  a  flat  dead 
level  of  monotony." 

Hubby  knows  it  is  suicidal — fig- 
uratively speaking — to  settle  on  a 
ranch  with  a  discontented  woman,  so 
he  reluctantly  abandons  the  pur- 
chase and  buys  an  improved  place 
perhaps,  that  is  less  productive  and 
cost  double  the  money.  But  he  has 
done  his  best  to  insure  harmony  and 
contentment,  without  which  a  family 
cannot  thrive. 

A  GLOWING  MOTIVE. 

All  this  "recitative"  leads  up  to 
the,  fact  that  the  esthetic  side  of  life 
is  relatively  as  important  as  the 
practical.  It  underlies  the  joy  that 
governs  every  operation  undertaken 
on  the  farm,  from  plowing  to  har- 
vesting. This  does  not  apply  to  the 
land  wrecker,  who  is  willing  to  take 
everything  and  return  nothing — 
with  an  eye  to  "sale"  when  his  land 
is  worn  out.  The  esthetic  sense  (of 
which  most  men  are  unconscious) 
gives  him  pleasure  In  the  symmetry 
and  vigor  of  his  trees;  in  the  tex- 
ture and  condition  of  his  soil;  in 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  his  work 
stock  and  in  the  quality  and  per- 
fection of  his  products — quite  apart 
from  what  these  things  are  Intrin- 
sically worth.  A  woman's  sense  in 
these  things  is  intensified.  In  addi- 
tion to  well-tilled  soil  and  a  produc- 
tive orchard,  her  home  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  shade  trees,  flowers, 
shrubs  and  vines.  It  is  not  enough 
that  she  can  roll  home  on  a  good 
road.  A  nice  avenue  of  trees  adds 
to  her  pleasure  and  pride  every  time 
she  goes  over  that  road.  Southern 
California  has  recognized  this  fact 
and  worked  it  for  all  it  is  worth — 
adding  to  the  beautifying  of  her 
roads,  streets  and  parks  year  by 
year. 

WHERE  TAI.t?E  LIES. 

The  towns  and  settlements  that 
are  most  highly  improved  with  orna- 
mental tree  planting  and  landscape 
work  are  generally  the  ones  where 
the  most  money  is  to  be  found.  The 
bare  naked  little  towns  may  be  mak- 
ing money,  but  they  have  not  yet 
"arrived."  They  do  not  attract  peo- 
ple of  elegant  and  "homey"  tastes, 
such  as  most  of  our  Eastern  farmers' 
wives  possess. 

The  writer  has  many  times  been 
asked  as  to  the  best  trees  to  plant 
in  various  sections.  He  has  spoken 
on  this  subject  in  the  San  Joaquin, 
Sacramento  and  Napa  counties  on 
request.  As  the  time  for  planting  is 
now  with  us,  we  have  made  inquiries 
from  well-known  landscape  men  as 
to  the  best  varieties  to  plant  in 
street  and  yard,  asking  definitely  for 
four  large  districts.  The  following 
are  the  districts  with  varieties  rec- 
ommended : 

(1)    Napa,    Sonoma    and  Marin 


counties:  For  street  planting.  Euro- 
pean Sycamore  (Plane  tree).  Walnut 
(preferably  a  grafted  variety),  any 
of  the  Maples.  For  yard  planting, 
the  Chestnut.  Birch,  Vesuvius  plum. 
Flowering  Cherry,  Flowering  Peaches, 
and  in  Evergreens  the  White  Fir, 
Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  Bunya  Bunya 
tree.  Monkey  Puzzle  tree,  any  of  the 
varieties  of  Lawson  Cypress,  Califor- 
nia Big  Tree,  Bald  Cypress  (Taxo- 
dium  distichum)  and  Cryptomeria 
Japonica  elegans. 

(2)  Valley,  Red  Bluff  to  Sacra- 
mento: For  street  planting,  the 
Olive,  Tulip  tree,  European  Syca- 
more, Cork  Oak  and  Fig.  For 
yard  planting.  Silver  Maple,  Flower- 
ing Locust,  Sophora.  and  in  ever- 
green trees  any  of  tha  Cedars,  Cryp- 
tomeria Japonica,  Irish  Juniper.  In- 
cense Cedar,  Italian  Stone  Pine,  Cal- 
ifornia Big  Tree,  California  Red- 
wood. For  windbreaks.  Eucalyptus, 
Casuarina  Stricta,  Monterey  Cypress, 
Giant  Bamboo. 

(3)  Valley,  Modesto  to  Bakers- 
field:  For  street  planting,  Calorina 
Poplar,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Olive,  Fig 
and  Cork  Oak.  The,  yard  trees  rec- 
ommended for  Red  Bluff  to  Sacra- 
mento would  do  equally  well  in  this 
territory. 

(«n  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  Wat- 
sonville:  For  street  planting,  Euro- 
pean Sycamore.  Birch,  any  of  the 
Maples,  Elm,  European  Horse  Chest- 
nut, grafted  varieties  of  Walnuts, 
Black  or  Hybrid  Black  Walnuts. 
For  yard  planting  the  same  trees  are 
recommended  as  for  Napa  and  So- 
noma. 

Southern  California  knows  Just 
about  what  it  wants  and  it  has 
everything  In  the  shape  of  orna- 
mentals, from  the  perfect  pyramid 
of  the  upright  growing  Bunya  Bunya 
tree  to  the  drooping,  feathery  Pep- 
per. Of  the  latter  tree  an  Eastern- 
lady  once  said:  "If  I  had  to  become 
a  tree,  I  would  like  to  be  a  Califor- 
nia Pepper  tree — then  I  should  al- 
ways be  spicy  and  graceful."  Palms 
are  also  in  great  variety  and  make 
a  handsome  contrast  in  park  and 
garden  with  branched  trees.  An  un- 
broken avenue  of  fan  palms  is  about 
as  inspiring  as  a  row  of  telegraph 
poles.  The  northern  coast  counties 
have  such  a  wealth  of  trees  that  are 
indigenous  that  we  have  not  men- 
tioned them.  No  doubt  they  will 
later  go  in  for  the  Sweet  Chestnut 
as  a  border  tree  as  well  as  Eliris  and 
European  Horse  Chestnut,  which  is 
really  a  most  beautiful  Buckeye. 

The  past  year  has  yielded  good 
crops  generally  and  good  prices — 
conditions  that  always  tend  to  make 
the  farmer  loosen  up.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over  and  we  are  settling  back 
to  normal  conditions,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  b,ut  boards  of  trus- 
tees and  supervisors,  will  see  their 
way  to  helping  to  beautify  our  road- 
ways with  trees.  The  ladies  of  Oro- 
ville  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand 
and  made  a  good  start.  When  the 
long,  dead-level  areas  of  sparsely 
settled  country  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys  get  some 
more  street  trees  growing,  they  will 
settle  up  more  rapidly  with  settlers 
who  will  be  ready  to  spend  money 
on  furthering  the  good  work.  "It's 
the  small  things  that  count,"  as  the 
chinch  bug  said.  

"There's  a  man  outside  who  says 
he's  your  tailor  and  wants  to  see  you 
about  a  bill." 

'  "Tell  him  I've  gone  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  rich  relative  from  whom 
I  expect  to  inherit  a  great  deal  of 

money." 

"Have  you  lost  a  relative,  sir?" 

"No;  but  that  fellow  has  been 
here  so  many  times  I  feel  I  ought 
to  say  something  that  will  make 
him  feel  better." — Chicago  News.  \ 
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HOW  TO  FERTILIZE 

Every  farmer  knows  that  plants  need 
Food  as  much  as  cattle.  He  knows,  too, 
that  plants  cannot  get  all  the  Food  they 
need  out  of  the  ground  alone.  He  must 
supply  them  with  certain  Foods  himself, 
or  they  will  not  thrive  and  bear  their  full 
yield  of  fruit.  Exactly  as  he  supplies  hay 
and  oats  to  his  horse,  so  he  must  supply 
Nitrogen  and  phosphate  to  his  plants. 
He  may  buy  these  in  the  open  market 
exactly  as  he  does  his  hay  or  his  oats,  or 
he  can  buy  them  in  combination.  More- 
over, there  is  no  secret  value  in  the  "  com- 
plete fertilizer,"  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  ingredients  combined  and  sold  at 
a  higher  price.  Nitrogen  is  by  far  the 
most  expensive  as  well  as  effective  of  plant 
foods,  and  it  will  pay  the  farmer  well  to 
stop  and  think  before  he  buys  it  in  this 
combination  form  or  waits  season  after 
season  for  legume  nitrogen,  or  organic 
nitrogen  to  become  available. 

These  compounds  generally  averaging 
8-2-2  do  not  supply  what  nature  re- 
quires, for  the  crops  take  out  more  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  a  2-4-3 ;  that  is  why  we 
can  in  most  cases  and  in  most  soils  use 
Nitrate  alone  as  a  straight  top  dresser, 
and  the  earlier  the  better. 

'  Translated  into  Commercial  Fertilizer 
terms,  the  comparison  is  as  follows: 

What  the 
What  Average 
|Nature  Brand 
Requires  Supplies 

Phosphoric  Acid   2.02  8.00 

Nitrogen   4.33  2.00 

Potash   3.65  2.00 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NITROGEN 

The  cheapest  and  most  practical  form 
in  which  to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants  is 
Nitrate  ef  Soda.  In  the  rainless  region  of 
Chile  are  stored  away  vast  quantities  of 
Nitrogen  in  what  are  known  as  Nitrates 
— the  only  form  in  which  Nitrogen  can  be 
utilized  by  plants.  The  Nitrogen  which 
exists  in  organic,  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  —  that  is,  roots,  stems,  dead 
leaves,  weeds,  leather,  tankage,  dried 
blood — and  also  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Ammonia  salts— must  first  be  changed 
to  Nitrate  before  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
plants.  This  change  is  dependent  upon 
conditions  of  weather.  If  the  season 
be  backward,  or  there  be  a  prolonged 
drought,  this  change  may  be  sojetarded  as 
to  deprive  the  plant  altogether  of  Nitrate 
Food  at  the  very  time  it  needs  it  most; 
moreover,  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Am- 
monia salts  leaves  acid  residues  in  the  soil. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  weather  and  leaves 
the  soil  sweet.  It  is  immediately  available 
under  all  circumstances,  for  it  is  readily 
soluble,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  plants  it  is  taken  up 
by  them.  It  can,  therefore,  readily  be 
seen  that  the  practical  value  of  various 
forms  of  Nitrogen  ranges  from  nothing  at 
all,  where  conditions  of  temperature  or 
soil  prevent  Nitration,  to  100  per  cent,  as 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  where  Nitration  has  al- 
ready completely  taken  place.  Moreover, 
the  process  of  transforming  the  Nitrogen 
of  cotton  seed  meal,  dried  fish,  dried  blood, 
tankage,  and  other  Nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents into  Nitrate  is  very  wasteful,  for 
much  valuable  Nitrogen  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess, as  well  as  by  natural  oxidation. 
Official  soil  experiments  have  shown  that 
100  pounds  of  Nitrogen  in  these  organic 
forms  has  only  about  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  the  manurial  value  of  100  pounds 
of  Nitrogen  in  its  nitrated  form  of  Ni- 
trate of  Soda. 

A  GREAT  SAVING 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  farmers  should  continue  to 
purchase  their  Nitrogen  in  compounded 
form  in  a  ready  mixed  fertilizer,  when 
they  can  procure  it  much  cheaper,  and 
ready  for  the  plants'  immediate  use,  in 
ttie  form  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Nitrogen  is  often  in  a  form  which  is  not 
available  as  food  for  the  plants,  for  it  must 
first  be  converted  into  Nitrate.  The  time 
required  to  do  this  varies  from  a  few  days 
to  a  few  years,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  and  the  kind  and  condition 
of  the  materials  used. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  grower 
should  have  a  chance  to  derive  some 
profit  from  the  use  of  a  fertilizer,  and 
wise  buying  is  a  prerequisite  to  success- 
ful use. 

HOW  IT  HELPS  CROPS 

If  a  young  pig  or  a  young  calf  does  not 
have  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind  of 
feed  when  it  is  young,  it  becomes  stunted 
in  growth,  and  never  recovers  fully,  no 


matter  how  judiciously  it  is  afterwards  fed. 
The  intelligent  cultivator  has  learned  that 
this  holds  good  in  the  feeding  of  plants. 
Nitrogen  is  the  element  which  enters  most 
largely  into  the  building  up  of  the  plant 
itself — roots,  stems  and  leaves.  Most 
plants  need  to  take  up  the  greater  part  of 
their  Nitrogen  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth,  as  in  oats.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  cultivator  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  Nitrate,  and  thus  endanger  the 
chances  of  his  crops,  which  must  have 
Nitrogen  in  a  form  the  growing  plants  can 


100  pounds  per  acre,  the  other  had  none. 
The  following  are  fair  samples  of  the  re- 
sults reported: 

CROP— BARLEY 

Name,  A.  B.  Ganyard, 
P.  O.  Address,  Lathrop, 
R.  F.  D.,  1, 
State,  California. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  average. 
Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  extra  good. 
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Why  Europe  Makes  Bigger  Crops 
Than  the  United  States 


At<ri|i  Production  of  European 
Crop*  is  a*  follow*: 

Wheat   33  bushels  per  acre 

Oats   45  " 

Potatoes   199.84"  " 

Cotton  in  Egypt..  400  pounds  " 

Europe  uses  a  Home-Mixed  Ni- 
trate Fertilizer  containing  8  per 
cent  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
per  cent  of  Nitrate  Nitrogen. 


Anrue  Production  of  American 
Crops  is  »•  Follows: 

Wheat   14  bushels  per  acre 

Oats    40  " 

Potatoes   97.15" 

Cotton   185  pounds  " 

America  uses  a  Fertilizer  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  2  per  cent  of  Nitrogen  which 
is  mostly  not  readily  available. 


1  The  difference  in  yields  is  largely  due  to  larger  amount  of  Nitrate  I 
|  Nitrogen  used  in  Europe  per  acre  as  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Our  small  | 
|  American  acre  yields  are  due  to  failure  to  appreciate  this  necessity. 

Writ*  for  "What  Chilian  Nitrati  Hat  Don*  In  California." 

|  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal.  | 
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use.  The  presence  of  Nitrate  at  the  out- 
set enables  the  plant  to  get  its  food  when 
it  needs  it  most,  and  develops  a  vigorous 
growth  of  roots,  leaves  and  stems  capable 
of  withstanding  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
disease,  or  the  attacks  of  parasites.  It  is 
then  able  to  mature  properly.  Without 
Nitrate  present,  the  young  p_lant  will  fail 
to  attain  stem  and  leaf  growth  sufficient 
to  mature  its  fruit  or  grain.  Why  take 
chances  with  makeshifts  or  substitutes 
when  the  real  thing  is  100  per  cent,  ef- 
fective? 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  of  high  value  for 
early  crops,  such  as  peas,  corn,  beets, 
cabbage,  where  rapid  maturity  is  desir- 
able. It  is  a  special  help  to  hay,  grain, 
rye.  wheat,  timothy ,~cereals  and  orchards, 
all  of  which  are  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient Nitrogen  from  the  soil  just  when 
they  need  it.  It  is  a  great  specific  in  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
cotton,  cane  and  apples,  or  other  fruits. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  cur- 
rants, raspberries  and  gooseberries,  which 
need  a  steady,  even  growth,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  Nitrate  of  Soda,  which  can 
be  furnished  all  ready  for  digestion  when 
the  plants  require  it. 

The  highest  agricultural"  authorities 
have  established  by  careful  experimen- 
tation that  100  pounds  per  acre  of  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  applied  to  crops  has  pro- 
duced the  increased  yields  tabulated  as 
follows: 

Apples   100  bushels. 

Barley   400  lbs. 

Corn   280  " 

OatB   400  " 

Rye   300  " 

Wheat   300  " 

Potatoes  3,600   "  Tubers. 

Hay,  upwards  of  1,000   "    Barn  cured. 

Cotton   500   "    Seed  cotton. 

Sugar  Beets  4,000   "  Tubers. 

Beets  4,900  " 

Sweet  Potatoes  3,900  " 

Cabbages  6,100  pounds. 

Carrots  7,800  pounds. 

Turnips   37  per  cent. 

Strawberries   200  quarts. 

Onions  1,800  pounds. 

Asparagus   100  bunches. 

Tomatoes   100  baskets. 

Celery   30  per  cent. 

Hops   100  pounds. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  plant  tonic,  and  an 
energizer;  it  is  not  a  stimulant  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  may  be  used  alone  without  other 
fertilizers,  as  a  Top-Dressing,  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  to  the  acre. 

RESULTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  four  years  in  succession  samples  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  were  sent  to  farmers.  In 
each  experiment  two  patches  were  marked 
out  side  by  side.  One  received  an  appli- 
cation of  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  the  rate  of 


Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
March  20. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  cut  for  hay  in  June. 

Remarks:  Could  see  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  two  plots  at  quite  a  distance. 
I  shall  always  use  NITRATE  OF  SODA 
on  my  Barley. 

CROP— BARLEY 
Name,  R.  R.  Pefley, 
P.  O.  Address,  Murrieta, 
R.  F.  D., 
State,  California. 

Remarks:  The  Nitrate  of  Soda  test 
I  put  out  in  the  Spring  on  Barley 
yielded  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  adjoining  plot.  The  results 
are  so  good  that  I  intend  to  use  the  Ni- 
trate on  my  grain  crops  in  the  future. 

CROP— CANTALOUPES 

Name,  J.  ,F.  Brumtjnd, 
P.  0.  Address,  Turlock, 
R.  F.  D., 
State,  California. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  20 
crates. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  26  crates. 
Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
May  15. 

CROP— OATS 

Name,  Chas.  Beedle, 
P.  O.  Address,  Los  Gatos, 
R.  F.  D.,  15,  Box„108, 
State,  California. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  133  lbs. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  190  lbs. 

Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
March  15. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  May  31. 

Remarks:  The  crop  of  Oats  was  har- 
vested for  hay  instead  of  grain.  The  Ni- 
trate did  not  have  a  fair  test  as  there 
wasn't  any  rain  after  it  was  applied. 

CROP— CITRUS 
Report  of  Results  from  the  Use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  on  Oranges  by  D.  Mackenzie, 
Pomona,  California. 

"I  bought  an  orange  grove  very  much 
run  down,  and  followed  practically  the 
method  you  recommend  in  the  bulletin. 
From  a  crop  of  106  boxes,  there  is'now 
estimated  2,000  boxes  on  the  trees  and 
the  limit  has  not  by  any  means  been 
reached." 

THE  RATIONAL  AND  IRRA- 
TIONAL USE  OF  NITRATE 
OF  SODA 

Everywhere  in  the  world  where  there  is 
progressive  experiment  station  work,  the 


unique  qualities  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  are 
putting  it  ahead  of  every  other  Nitro- 
genous plant  food.  Nobody  who  advo- 
cates the  rational  use  of  fertilizers  ever 
recommends  such  large  quantities  of  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  per  acre  as  would  result  in 
any  abnormal  accumulation  of  alkali 
salts.  Moreover,  the  use  of  acid  phos- 
phates, associated  as  they  are  frequently 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  converts  any  alkali 
residue  into  harmless  forms  of  soda. 

The  use  of  potash  salts  tends  to  leave 
acid  residuals  in  the  soil,  as  do  acid  phos- 
phates even  when  rational  quantities 
of  acid  phosphate  and  potash  salts  are 
used.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  needed  to  help 
neutralize  these  residues. 

In  most  of  our  experiments  where  Ni- 
trate was  used  alone  at  the  rate  of  only 
100  pounds  per  acre,  with  no  further  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers  to  the  plots,  a 
decidedly  marked  effect  was  noticed. 
This  speaks  very  well  indeed  for  Nitrate 
of  Soda  not  leaching  out  of  the  soil.  The 
readily  soluble  elements  of  fertility  are 
the  readily  available  elements.  The 
natural  capillarity  of  soils,  doubtless,  is 
in  most  instances  a  powerful  factor  in 
retaining  all  the  readily  soluble  elements 
of  fertility,  otherwise  all  the  fertility 
of  the  world  would,  in  a  season  or  two, 
leach  away  into  the  ocean;  and  be  perma- 
nently lost.  A  case  is  yet  to  be  seen  where 
the  after  effects  of  Nitrate  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable, and  in  most  cases  such 
effects  have  been  marked.  The  2,000  or 
more  tons  of  active  service  soil  in  an  acre 
of  land  has  a  powerful  holding  capacity 
for  all  the  useful,  available  elements  of 
fertility. 

HOW  TO  USE  NITRATE 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Recent  experience  in  California  sug- 
gests that  Nitrate  may  be  applied  as  a 
Top  Dressing  to  best  advantage  as  soon 
as  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  or  even 
better,  before  seeding  or  planting. 

Generally  in  rainless  or  very  dry  coun- 
tries staple  crops  root  very  deep  in  search 
of  water  and  nourishment.  Since  there  is 
little  or  no  surface  -vater  to  render  plant 
foods  available  even  when  present,  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  should  be  thoroughly  culti- 
vated in,  as  should  other  fertilizers,  so 
that  they  may  properly  nourish  the  plant 
roots  of  the  seeded  and  cultivated  crops 
during  the  growing  season.  Most  ferti- 
lizers should  not  touch  the  seed. 

Nitrate  has  no  acid  residue  to  leave  be- 
hind and  it  will  leave  nothing  deleterious 
in  your  soil  after  using.  It  will  enable  you 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  droughts  and 
frosts  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
prolong  the  bearing  period  of  your  trees. 
Nitrate  does'  not  have  to  wait  to  get  busy. 

PROOF  POSITIVE 

In  a  twenty  year  test  to  determine  the 
value  of  various  sources  of  Nitrogen,  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  found 
"that  crop  yields  and  the  percentage  of 
Nitrogen  recovered  in  the  crop  were  greater 
when  Nitrates  were  used." 

Official  figures  are — 

"If  we  assign  to  Nitrate  Nitrogen  a 
value  of  100,  then  the  relative  availability 
of  the  four  materials  stands  as  follows: 

Nitrate  of  Soda  100.0 

Ammonium  Sulfate   76.1 

Dried  Blood  62.0 

Manure*.   52.4 

This  research  was  published  in  "Soil 
Science,"  April,  1918. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE 

Numerous  books  have  been  written  on 
the  value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  agriculture. 
These  books  deal  with  questions  on  which 
progressive  farmers  cannot  afford  to  form 
incorrect  opinions. 

If  you  are  farming  to  make  money  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  send  for  the  free 
books  which  pertain  to  your  crop.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  farmers  have  done 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  who  grow 
the  same  crops  as  you  do,  these  books 
will  tell  you.  If  you  have  any  doubt  on 
how  valuable  Nitrate  of  Soda  would  be  to 
your  particular  crop,  you  should  get  all 
the  available  information  you  possibly 
can  on  the  subject. 

These  booklets  are  free  —  writs  for 
them,  addressing 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 
Box  248  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  j 

l  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.]  9 


Spraying  Is  General. 

We  noticed  scores  of  growers  at 
work  with  their  spray  outfits  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  last  week  and 
many  orchards  where  both  spraying 
and  pruning  had  been  completed  and 
the  brush  piled.  They  are  well 
along  with  their  work,  having  takon 
advantage  of  the  fine  open  weather 
that  has  given  opportunity  for  or- 
chard operations.  Crude  oil  and 
other  emulsions  appeared  to  be  most 
in  evidence.  Many  of  the  almond 
men  are  waiting  for  the  swelling  of 
their  buds  to  give  their  trees  a  dose 
of  lime-sulphur  and  'others  are  tak- 
ing no  chances  of  rain  at  this  sea- 
son and  are  giving  a  clean-up  spray 
now.  Some  of  these  will  repeat  with 
lime-sulphur  before  the  buds  open. 

Marketing  Begins  at  Home. 

"Every  man  has  to  provide  first 
for  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
him,"  said  a  large  grower  recently 
who  is  also  at  the  head  of  one  of 
oifr  large  co-operative  concerns.  "I 
consider  that  every  ranch  should 
raise  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
is  consumed  in  the  house — no  mat- 
ter who  the  major  portion  of  the 
ranch  is  devoted  to.  It  should  pro- 
duce all  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poul- 
try, pig,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables 
•consumed  at  home  anyway.  Our 
forefathers  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  had  no  markets,  yet  they 
produced  sufficient  for  their  own 
needs  and  traded  for  the  balance. 
We  can  do  the  same  and  market  our 
balance." 

The  Emperors  Return 

Good  profits,  as  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  George  McKinlay  in  the  Kings 
river  thermal  district  (Fresno  coun- 
ty), whose  15-acre  vineyard  of  Em- 
perors, it  is  reported,  brought  him 
$12,500.  with  2700  crates  yet  to  be 
paid  for.  These  grapes  were  shipped 
.  late  in  November.  One-half  of  the 
McKinlay  vineyard  is  12  years  old 
and  the  rest  only  up  to  four  years 
old.  From  the  same  district  it  is  re- 
ported that  B.  L.  Stones  received  ap- 
proximately $500  an  acre  on  his  late 
Emperors  (seven  acres').  These  are 
now  supposed  to  be  the  only  kind  of 
Emperors  we  want  to  handle  as  be-i 
ing  less  trouble  and  more  profitable 
than  the  European  variety. 

Record  Price  for  Pears. 

Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  34  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears  grown 
by  George  H.  Weyman,  near  Placer- 
ville,  is  probably  the  highest  price 
ever  obtained  in  any  market  for 
California  pears.  They  were  shipped 
by  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  and  sold 
in  New  York  October  4.  The  ship- 
ments of  Bartlett  pears  from  El  Do- 
rado county  to  the  above  market 
alone  amounted  to  71,180  boxes  dur- 
ing the  season  and  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $3.28  or  a  net  price  to  the 
grower  f.  o.  b.  Placerville  of  about 
$2.25.  This  is  said  to  have  netted 
the  growers  $80  a  ton  over  all  ex- 
penses of  packing,  etc. 

A  Portable  Grafting  Wax  Heater. 

A  convenient  heater  for  grafting 
wax  and  asphalt  tree  paint  is  used 
by  A.  J.  Lewis,  working  for  Rodgers 
Bros,  of  Pajaro  Valley.  The  top  of 
a  blackleaf  40  can  about  five  inches 
square  and  eight  inches  deep  was 
cut  off  and  a  tray  three  inches  deep 
made  to  fit  loosely  into  it.  Five 
inches  of  the  front  was  cut  out  and 
grooves  made  at  the  sides  to  slip  a 
piece  of  tin  in  to  regulate  draft.  A 
lamp  with  a  half-inch  wick  is  set 
inside  under  the  wax  tray  to  keep 
the  material  melted.  A  sheet  iron 
strap  makes  a  handle  for  the  outfit. 

Crude  Oil  Kept  Too  Long. 

During  the  recent  cold  snap  some 
growers  in  the  Pomona  Valley,  where 
much  orchard  heating  was  done, 
found  that  their  fuel  oil,  which  had 
been  stored  for  several  years,  had 
depreciated  in  its  burning  quality 
and  a  special  train  of  20  cars  was 
sent  from  El  Segundo  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  The  cost  of  fuel  for 
heating  an  orange  orchard  is  said 
to  be  about  $20  a  day — using  100 
pots  to  the  acre.    At  the  citrus  ex- 
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periment  station  the  thermometer 
registered  as  low  as  23  degrees  on 
New  Year's,  it  is  reported. 

Tulare  and  Fresno  County  Citrus. 

There  is  a  good  crop  of  Valencia 
oranges  in  most  sections  here,  which 
have  been  well  safeguarded  during 
the  late  nippy  weather.  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Fred  P.  Roullard 
of  Fresno  county  reports  the  condi- 
tions in  the  foothills  east  of  Fresno 
are  good.  At  Avocado,  neither  cit- 
rus nor  avocado  trees  had  been 
touched  by  frost.  Some  lemons  in 
the  lower  spots  in  the  valley  were 
slightly  nipped.  The  Lindsay  dis- 
trict is  reported  safe,  also  the  Orosi 
district.  The  navels  have,  of  course, 
been  already  harvested. 

An  Excellent  Suggestion. 

A  successful  fruit  grower  re- 
marked to  the  writer  on  New  Year's 
day:  "I  would  like  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  plowing  under  a  good  heavy 
dressing  of  alfalfa  or.  bean  straw 
in  the  orchard  and  the  ground  left 
rough  all  winter — instead  of  the 
cover-crop.  I  could  then  plow  any 
time,  after  the  middle  of  February 
or  at  least  keep  the  top  stirred. 
Then  if  we  could  measure  the  moist- 
ure content  at  various  depths  and 
compare  it  with  untreated  strips 
we  could  arrive  at  valuable  conclu- 
sions." 

Another  Country  Heard  From! 

A  request  has  come  to  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Hecke  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington that  he  furnish  Brazil  with 
copies  of  our  California  horticultural 
statutes.  Senor  Adolph  Hempel  of 
Sao  Paula.  Brazil,  prefers  this  re- 
quest for  our  complete  horticultural 
guide.  Practically  all  foreign  fruit- 
raising  countries  are  now  modelling 
their  horticultural  commissions  on 
the  California  plan. 

Miscellaneous  Bugs. 

Here  is  a  list  of  estimated  loss  to 
the  United  States  for  one  year 
(1916)  from  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Insect-borne  diseases  of 
man,  $150,000,000;  damage  to  do- 
mestic animals,  $100,000,000;  nat- 
ural' forests  and  forest  products. 
$150,000,000;  fruits,  $141,264,300; 
products  in  storage.  $150,000,000; 
other  crops,  $963,595,000.  Spraying 
time  is  on. 

We  Are  Not  the  Only  Ones ! 

They've*  got  it  "over  there."  too. 
Read  this:  "I  hear  th#it  many  mid- 
dle-aged farmers  harve  decided  to 
give  up — they  can't  stand  the  in- 
terference by  busybodies,  the  in- 
crease of  taxation,  the  labor  and 
other  troubles  wi^h  which  agricul- 
ture is  afflicted." — Yorkshire  paper. 
Cheer  up,  Yorkshire,  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come! 

A  Prolific  Walnut  Tree. 

The  best  walnut  production  story 
we  have  heard  during  the  past  sea- 
son is  told  by  Frank  T.  Swett  of 
Martinez.  On  a  ranch  that  he  for- 
merly owned  near  Oakdale  is  a 
fourteen  -  year  -  old  English  '  walnut 
tree  that  in  normal  years  produces 
about  $25  worth  of  nuts.  But  In 
1918  the  crop  on  that  single  tree 
sold  for  $85. 


TlHIS  practical  planters'  guide  lists  and  describes  the  best 
(  proven  varieties  of  all  fruit-bearing  trees,  vines,  ornamentals 

and  roses. 

It  gives  a  lot  of  other  information  which,  if  followed,  will  keep, 
you  from  making  unnecessary  and  costly  mistakes. 

When  you  buy  trees  you  want  them  to  grow ;  you  want  them 
to  bear ;  you  want  them  true  to  name. 

Fancher  Creek  trees  are  grown  from  selected  buds  and  properly- 
cared  for.   Trees  are  very  vigorous  and  well  rooted. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

407  Holland  Bidg.  Fresno,  Calif. 


Cuts  Like  A  Knife 


r_  _ 

M  cut  the  weeds  below  the  lurface  of  the  soil.  And 
H    they  leave  behind  a  ripple  of  fine  loose  earth  as  a 


"Acnv    Foot  Lift  Weeder 

can*!*  set  to  cut  at  any  depth  desired.  Ale* 
the  l.ladea  lor  transportation  or  to  clear  the 
ol  the  Irame  are  bent  10  ai  to  protect  the  trees  li 
inao  can  aflord  to  be  without  one'  ',uy  hundreds 

Write  today  lor  FREE  book.'-The  'ACMR"  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay" 
and  latest  prices.   Also  ask  lur  circular  about  '  ACME"  Disc  Harrows). 

DUANE  H.  NASH  INC.   651  Elm  St.,  Millingtoo,  N.  J. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  per  acre  ft  rat  year.  If  n>- 
tertsted  in  Rhubarb  or  Berries, 
write  J.  B.  WAONKB,  Specialist, 
I'amtdrna,  California. 


T PEACH  H — ^  PLUM  MT—  APPLE  ■  EIG 
APRIC01           PRONE         CHERRY  fl  ORANGE 
ALMOND  ■  m  PEAR           OLIVE    ■—  lemon.  Etc  Uw-J* 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EI6 
ORANGE 

lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 
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CROP 

Production 

Is  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It  is  important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving 
maximum  results  .under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

Hauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct'Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  yotf  why. 

Hauser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FROST  INDICATIONS  ON  CITRUS 
FRUITS. 


Frosted  fruit  cannot  always  be 
recognized  -from  its  external  appear- 
ance, according  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber, 
director  of  the  citrus  experiment 
,  station  at  Riverside,  whose  report 
we  summarize.  When  the  injury  has 
been  severe,  however,  the  skin  of 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit  be- 
come spotted,  which  is  apparent  a 
few  days  after  the  freeze.  Frozen 
oranges  and  lemons  in  sunny  places 
on  the  tree  become  pale  in  color  and 
sometimes  flat  on  the  exposed  side. 
The  first  internal  indication  of  frost 
damage  is  the  formation  'of  white 
spots  on  the  membranes  between  the 
segments  and  can  be  found  a  few 
days  after  freezing. 

Cut  an  orange  in  two  transversely 
and  if  frozen  it  often  shows  a  pale 
area  part  way  between  the  center 
of  the  fruit  and  the  skin  and  the 
pulp  of  frozen  lemons  is  more 
opaqua  than  in  sound  fruit.  If  the 
foliage  is  damaged  there  is  sure  to 
be  some  fruit  injury.  If  mature 
foliage  shows  damage,  most  of  the 
fruit  has  been  rendered  worthless. 
Tender  new  growth  may  be  frozen 
without  ruining  the  crop.  The  en- 
tire crop  can  be  frozen  without  any 
foliage  damage  being  apparent.  If 
none  of  the  fruit  is  spotted,  there 
may  be  injury,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  of  good,  marketable,  fruit  in 
the  grove.  If  the  spotting  of  north- 
side  oranges  is  general,  most  of  the 
fruit  will  show  deterioration  within 
three  months.  The  spotted  fruit  is 
worthless.  Tf  fruit  in  all  parts  of 
the  tree  is  spotted,  the  crop  is  un- 
marketable. Frozen  fruit  does  not 
recover. 

i  SHORT  FRUIT  COURSES  IN  SANTA* 
CLARA  VALLEY. 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  I  Diversity  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  700  sul- 
phnr  your  grape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Tel- 
vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
aba  EAGLE  Brand. 
Flear  de  Sonfre,  packed 
in  doable  sacks,  are  the 
fluttw  and  PUREST 
solphurs  that  money 
can  boy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
b  1  e  a  <•  h  i  n  e  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  oor  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 
Sulphur.  100  per  cent  pore,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  oor 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Floor  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  solphur  at  such  low 
price  that  It  will  pay  you  to  hli  yoor  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plaat  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  oar  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  op  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

614  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur.  quanAy  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  87L 


The  University  of  California  will 
hold  a  short  course  for  Santa  Clata 
Valley  fruit  growers  from  January 
27  to  February  1.  inclusive,  in  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  Cupertino  and 
in  adjacent  orchards.  The  chief  sub- 
jects during  the  course  will  be: 
spraying,  pruning,  control  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases,  together 
with  irrigation  and  soil  manage- 
ment. Actual  demonstrations  will 
be  given  in  the  orchards.  Ways  and 
means  of  rejuvenating  old  fruit  trees 
will  be  a  feature  of  them.  A  de- 
tailed schedule,  showing  when  and 
where  each  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given,  can  be  secured  by 
addressing  a  card  to  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Extension,  University 
of  California,  Berkelev.  ■ 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


CALIVADA 

!5!!e  Manure  !!!ir 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Add, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 
413  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles.  California. 


Several  hundred  acres  have  been 
planted  to  figs  in  the  Oakdale  dis- 
trict this  season  and  several  hun- 
dred acres  more  will,  be  set  out 
around  Riverbank. 

Wells  Fargo  sent  out  163,431 
packages  of  fruit  from  Newcastle 
alone  during  1918.  including  those 
sent  to  local  markets  and  small  lots 
to  Eastern  markets. 

Loss  to  the  citrus  crop  through 
frost  has  reduced  the  crop  15  per 
cent  on  estimate,  according  to  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 
Packing  has  been  resumed. 

Pomona  "Valley  will  be  shipping 
about  200  carloads  of  oranges  a 
week  for  awhile  to  Eastern  and  mid- 
West  points.  It  was  estimated  that 
shipments  from  this  section  would 
aggregate  $6,000,000. 

W.  J.  Fulgham  of  Visalia,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tulare  County  Stock 
Raisers'  Association,  and  a  leading 
fruit  grower,  has  been  chosen  di- 
rector in  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association,  vice 
T.  J.  Macauley.  resigned,  who  has 
retired  from  active  growing. 

In  order  to  check  up  against  ship- 
ments of  frozen  fruit,  George  H. 
Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture, has  obtained  the  co-oper- 
ation of  Dr.  Carl  Alberg,  Chief  Of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  whom  car 
numbers  and  other  information  of 
shipments  can  be  made.  By  the 
time '  the  fruit  reaches  the  East  a 
test  will  show  whether  it  is  frozen 
and  if  so  the  shipper  bears  the  loss. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 

Early  in  the  war  we  announced  that  Arcadian  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  had  been  conscripted  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  But  now  the  war  is  over  and  with  an  honor- 
able discharge  from  war  duty,  it  is  again  available  for  use 
as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

The  leading  agricultural  authorities  and  the  successful 
growers  of  California  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nearly  all  soils  and  nearly  all  crops  will  benefit  by  an 
application  of  a  readily  available  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 
Indeed,  the  question  is  not  whether  or  not  to  do  it,  but 
what  to  use  and  how. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  reasons  why  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  best  form  of  nitrogen  to  use.  We  will  take 
them  up  in  later  talks. 

Use  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
As  a  Top-Dressing 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  stand- 
dard  article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your*  mixed 
fertilizers  for  years  past,  specially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
put  it  in  splendid  mechanical  condition.  Ammonia  25% 
per  cent.   Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

Write  to 

The  f^^^^  Company 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  or  for  directions  for 
applying  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
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Valley  Seed  Co. 


l919SeedCatalog£ 


FREE 

Send  for  it 


TELLS  HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


Seed  Potatoes 


Fancy  hand  -  picked  stock, 
which  we  offer  as  follows,  de- 
livered at  your  railroad  station, 
for  prompt  orders : 
Early  Rose. .  .$3.50  per  100  lhs. 
Am.  Wonder .. $3.50  per  100  lbs. 


Garnet  Chili . .  $4.00  per  100  lbs. 

Gold  Coin  $4.00  per  100  lbs. 

White  Rose  .  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

On  orders  for  ten  bags  and 
up,  25c  per  100  lbs.  off  above 
prices. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

When  buying  Alfalfa  Seed  from  us,  you  are  getting  positively 
the  cleanest  stock  obtainable.  Our  Seed  Cleaning  Plant  is  the 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  enabling  us  to  make  seed  absolutely 
clean. 

ALL  HINDS  OF  RELIABLE 

Spraying  Materials 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 


1309-1315  Front  St. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


MR.  PLANTER: 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  the  most  favorable 
in  many  years  for  orchard  planting.  With  such  a  sea- 
son and 

FIRST  CLASS  TREES 

a  successful  start  for  a  profitable  orchard  Is  assured. 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  STOCK— BETTER  CANNOT 
BB  HAD  ANYWHERE'  AT  ANT  PRICE. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  all  roots,  grown  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees, 
unsurpassed  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

PEAK'S  CLING  PEACH,  in  gieat  demand  by  canners;  ripens  between  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  old  stand-bys  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

KNOBEL  APBICOT,  an  improved  Blenheim;  larger  fruit  and  a  heavier,  more 
dependable  bearer. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  "Made  in  America."  These  home-grown  trees  live  as 
readily  as  other  fruit  trees  and  are  true  to  name;  of  the  imported  trees  the 
few  which  live  are  usually  untrue. 

A  FULL  LINE 

of  all  that  Is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and 
onr  prices  are  very  low  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  Write  for  our 
Price  List;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILR0Y,  CAL. 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy 


FKKE  BOOK  —  GYPSUM  FACTS 
Tells  how.  when  and  what  jrypeum  to  apply 
for  increasing  crop  yield.   Gypsum  should 
be  used  freely  on  citrus  and  alfalfa  land. 

ConxolMutrd  I'  u.  Oment-l'laater  Co., 
613  Httn  Fernando  1 1 1.1c,         Log  Angeles 


Selling  Adobe  at  the  Price  of  Hay 


[Written  for  Pariflr  Rural 

Forty-seven  bales  of  hay  sold  to 
the  Point  Lobos  stables  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  opened  on  a  clean  floor 
and  the  hay  forked  loose  into  clean, 
piles.  The  dirt  shaken  out  of  the 
hay  was  weighed.  The  record  shows 
that  one  bale  contained  87  pounds 
of  dirt.  In  the  47  bales,  2485  pounds 
of  dirt  had  been  bought  at  the  price 
of  hay — country  real  estate  at  city 
prices!  Over  52  pounds  of  dirt  had 
been  weighed  and  sold  in  each  bale 
of  hay. .  This  is  part  of  a  report 
made  by  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures  L.  J.  Dolan  to  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Charles  G.  Johnson. 

The  California  Polytechnic  School 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  bought  90  tons 
of  hay  on  which  complaint  was  made 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  sent  an  inspec- 
tor to  look  it  over.  The  inspector 
sent  in  63  pounds  of  dirt.  w%irh  he 
took  out  of  one  bale.  He  weighed 
eight  other  bales  totaling  2025 
pounds,  of  which  he  found  538% 
pounds.  More  than  a  quarter  of  it 
was  dirt.  The  original  seller  made 
a  personal  inspection  at  the  scale 
and  found  90  pounds  of  dirt  in  an- 
other bale  weighing  289  pounds. 

IS  A  LAW  NEEDED? 

Mr.  Johnson  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  time  day  and  evening  for  a 
month  previous  to  the  1917  session 
of  the  Legislature  studying  the  hay 
adulteration  laws  of  the  seventeen 
States  which  were  already  ahead  of 
California  in  this  respect.  He 
framed  a  law  with  special  respect  to 
California  conditions.  The  legislator 
who  introduced  the  bill  was  thor- 
oughly ridiculed  along  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. The  bill  failed  to  pass  because 
honest  farmers  did  not  take  the 
double  to  counteract  the  ridicule. 
A  bill  needed  tremendously  by  hon- 
est hay  producers  failed  to  becomes 
law  because  those  whom  it  would 
have  benefited  most  were  too  busy 
at  other  things  to  support  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Legislature  who  were 
making  their  fight. 

The  writer  remembers  objections 
made  by  some  hay  farmers  at  that 
time.  The  one  that  stands  out  most 
prominently  was  that  in  a  season  or 
on  soils  where  the  clods  could  not  be 
worked  to  a  fine  seedbed  a  large 
proportion  of  clods  could  not  be 
excluded  from  the  hay  without  too 
much  cost.  While  this  seemed  con- 
vincing to  the  unfortunate  producer 
of  cloddy  seedbeds,  the  writer 
thought  he  could  see  that  the  mar- 
ket for  hay  of  the  best  and  clean- 
est quality  would  be  injured  if  the 
purchaser  had  to  discount  it  on  the 
chance  that  it  might  contain  30  to 
90  pounds  of  the  farmer's  best  adobe. 
Moreover,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  who  was  j 
to  administer  the  law,  had  author 


Tress  by  R.  E.  Hodges.] 

ity  to  establish  reaspnable  "toler- 
ances" to  allow  for  such  unfavor- 
able conditions,  but  to  exclude  de- 
liberate dishonesty.  The  opposition 
came  from  two  counties,  and  the 
rest  of  the  State  slept.  Most  of  the 
opposition  came  from  two  or  three 
self-appointed  representatives  of  for- 
eign farmers,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  led  to  fear  outrageous  in- 
jury. 

Such  a  law  as  would  give  confi- 
dence to  hay  buyers  that  they  are 
getting  nothing  but  hay  would  cer- 
tainly make  them  willing  to  pay 
more,  and  it  would  save  transporta- 
tion charges,  besides  the  trouble 
which  feeders  have  to  take  in  sep- 
arating the  dirt.  Standardization  in 
the  fresh  fruit  Industry  has  worked 
miracles  at  the  market  end  in  favor 
of  the  honest  producers.  The  hay 
laws  in  other  States  have  worked  to 
equivalent  advantage. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  no 
such  law  will  be  proposed  at  this 
session,  unless  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  hay  producers  signify  their 
willingness  to  support  the  legisla- 
tors who  would  introduce  and  push 
it  until  it  finally  becomes  law.  If 
our  readers  want  such  a  law  as  will 
cover  the  ground  indicated,  placing 
the  burden  on  hay  balers,  drop  a 
card  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and 
our  representative  at  Sacramento 
will  see  that  it  gets  to  the  place 
where  it  wfll  do  the  most  good — 
provided  that  a  considerable  number 
write  such  cards  or  letters. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  PROVIDED. 

The  bill  which  failed  in  1917  pro- 
vided that  people  baling  hay  in- 
tended for  sale  must  use  accurate 
scales  and  make  a  record  in  dupli- 
cate showing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  owner  of  the  hay,  the  number 
of  the  setting,  the  kind  of  hay,  and 
if  alfalfa  the  number  of  the  cutting 
and  also  whether  baled  from  bunch 
or  stark,  and  the  actual  weight  of 
each  bale,  with  special  provisions 
for  broken  bales  and  those  of  fewer 
charges  than  the  rest.  The  record 
would  also  have  included  the  total 
number  of  bales  in  the  setting  and 
the  total  weight  of  all  bales  in  the 
setting.  It  was  to  be  signed  by  the 
person  in  -charge  of  the  press  and 
one  copy  given  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  fhe  hay.  The  proposed 
law  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  con- 
ceal anything  in  the  hay  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  weight. 
Farmers  in  times  past  have  paid 
outrageously  for  the  baling  of  hay 
on  which  false,  weights,  were  marked 
by  means  of  "sticks."  Some  of  them 
winked  at  this  extra  cost  and  sold 
the  hay  on  the  bogus  weights,  dis- 
claiming responsibility;  but  that  did 
not  improve  the  markets.  Now  send 
along  your  cards  against  or  in  favor 
of  such  a  law  and  do  it  quick.  The 
time  for  action  will  soon  be  past! 


Sulphuric  Acid  Farming 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  you  had 
an  article  on  the  amount  of  damage 
oak  root  fungus  does  to  fruit  trees 
planted  where  oak  trees  have  grown. 
I  have  heard  that  oil  of  vitriol  will 
rot  the  oak  stumps  enough  over  win- 
ter so  they  can  be  fairly  easily  re- 
moved in  the  spring.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  use  that  method  where 
trees  have  already  been  planted, 
or  where  we  intend  to  plant  more 
trees  this  winter? 

NO  FARMING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Your  paper  certainly  becomes  more 
valuable  the  longer  one  takes  It.  But 
it  also  shows  that  the  amateur  ha£ 
very  little  chance  to  get  anywhere 
at  farming  with  limited  capital. 
"Back  to  the  land"  is  not  for  the 
city  people  with  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  start  with.  We  have 
learned  that  lesson  now,  after  we 
have  already  spent  too  much  to  give 
up,  sd  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
What  with  wild  rabbits,  wild  birds, 
oak  root  fungus,  poor  soil  and  what 
not,  the  outlook  seems  anything  but 
encouraging.  There  are  more  things 
to  learn  about  farming  than  one  can 
learn  from  real  estate  agents. 


|One  ought  to  read  a  farm  paper 
a  year  or  two  before  buying  land, 
for  then  one  would  know  something 
about  it  and  could  decide  whether 
one  could  afford  such  a  thing  as 
farming,  even  on  a  very  small  scale 
— Mrs.  H.  C.»  K.,  Sonoma. 

[Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
wMl  have  no  appreciable,  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  stump  if  used  in  quantity 
reasonably  practical  to  apply.  If  it 
did  cause  tie  absolute  disappear- 
ance of  the  stump,  it  would  not  cure 
the  trouble,  which  hinges  in  the 
very  outmost  decaying  root  of  the 
oak.  Besides,  the  presence  of  the 
acid  in  the  soil  would  kill  every- 
thing else  which  reached  roots  to  it. 
Your  application  of  acid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  misguidance  of  amateur 
farmers  should  be  more  effective. 
We  cannot  quite  say  that  no  one 
should  ever  try  to  farm  without 
knowledge  and  capital  or  credit 
enough  to  allow  that  knowledge  to 
come  through,  because  there  is  oc- 
casionally some  genius  who  makes 
the  race  in  spite  of  such  handicaps. 
Generally,  however,  invitations  to  in- 
experienced and  uncapitalized  peoplft 
to  go  to  farming  lead  them  into  dis- 
appointment and  loss. — Editor.] 
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HARVESTER  in  your*  fields  costs 
money — every  day.    You're  right  to  keep  it 
working  every  single  minute  you  can. 

ou  put  every  available  man  you  have  with  that 
harvester.  Speed  it  up!  Your  grain — well,  you 
haven't  time,  if  you  are  «;oing  to  keep  that  harvester 
humming,  to  do  more  than  sack  it  and  dump  it  on 
the  stubble. 

There's  the  rub — as  a  whole  lot  of  us  know  from  sad 
experience.  ^ 

An  Early  Rain  Comes? 

The  grain  becomes  water-soaked  and  heavy.  The 
weak  place  in  the  sack  gives  way.  The  rats  and 
gophers  help.  The  stubble  started  another  rip.  Your 
grain  is  leaking  out — being  wasted.  A  great  quantity 
of  it  in  the  sack  moulds — and  even  sprouts — before  it 
gets  to  market. 

California  experts  found  that  early  rain  was  the  direct 
cause  of  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  of 
grain — many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  sacri- 
ficed to  sack  handling. 

The  bulk  way  of  handling  grain  is  the  economic — the 
safe  and  more  profitable  way.  Calco  Metal  Grain 
Bins  are  made  to  save  that  wasted  one-tenth,  and 
keep  the  other  nine-tenths  clean  and  sweet  for  mar- 
ket. Calco  Bins  are  proof  against  weather,  vermin, 
birds,  thieves  and  fire.  Read  the  free  booklet,  "Calco 
Grain  Bins."  It  tells  how  one  man  figured  his  labor 
'and  hauling  costs  the  sack  way — and  how  he  saved 
by  handling  his  grain  in  bulk.  Perhaps  you  know  him. 
Write  for  the  book — now.    It's  entirely  free. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

417  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles  406  Parker  St.,  Berkeley 
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Calco  Metal  Git 
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Fruit  Standardization  to  Be  Strengthened 


[By  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.) 


Honest  standard  packing  of  fresh 
fruit  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern 
markets  has  proved  so  valuable  to 
the  entire  industry  in  the  past  four 
years,  as  well  as  before  the  present 
law  became  effective,  that  steps  can 
probably  be  taken  now  that  could 
not  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Some  such  steps  are  in- 
cluded in  a  bill  prepared  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Commission's  of- 
fice* for  submission  to  a  general  con- 
ference of  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers and  shippers,  to  be  held  in  Sac- 
ramento. January  17  and  18,  for  the 
'purpose  of  getting  their  opinions  on 
the  changes  proposed  from  the  pres- 
ent law. 

CHANGES  FROM  PRESENT  LAW. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  | 
as  incorporated  in  the  bill  makes 
it  cover  intra-state  shipments  as  well  | 
as  those  to  outside  markets.  An- 
other makes  it  cover  vegetables  as  | 
Veil  as  fruits,  but  not  apples.  An-  | 
other  specifies  the  dimensions  of  I 
standard  containers  which  must  be 
used  after  January  1,  1920,  unless 
.  the  words  "irregular  container" 
shall  be  marked  on  the  ones  used. 
Important  changes  from  present  con- 
tainers would  be  effected  in  the  case 
of  berries,  which  would  have  to  be 
in  vertical-sided  boxes  of  one  pint 
or  one  quart  capacity,  and  grapes, 
which  must  be  in  kegs  or  drums  of 
2923  cub'ic  inches  or  in  crates  with 
only  one  cleat  eleven-sixteenths  inch 
square.  Varving  capacities  of  grape 
packages  have  long  caused  much  ir- 
ritation. Two  small  lug  boxes  are 
standardised.  Apricots  and  plums 
would  have  to  be  packed  in  straight- 
sided  baskets  instead  of  those  slop- 
ing to  the  bottom,  as  at  present. 
Thi6  would  permit  use  of  uniform- 
sized  fruit  in  top  and  bottom  lay- 
ers, would  make  packing  much 
easier,  and  would  make  small  fruit 
sell  as  spch. 

ORANC.E    ANI>    CRAPE  MATCRITV. 

Oranges  a/e  considered  "mature" 
if  substantially  colored  on  the  tree 
or  if  they  pass  the  8  to  1  test  and 
have  40  per  cent  yellow  or  orange 
color.  Green-colored  oranges  have 
been  frequently  found  testing  more 
than  eight  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of 
acid,  while  in  some  districts  and 
seasons  an  orange  will  not  test  8 
to  1  until  it  is  past  shipping  condi- 
tion and  fully  colored.  Shipments 
to  fpreign  countries  other  than  Can- 
ada need  not  comply. 

Grape  maturity  has  been  left  as 
before — 17  per  cent  sugar,  as  shown 
by  the  Balling  scale,  for  all  varie- 
ties except  Emperor,  Gros  Coleman, 
and  Cornichon.  which  must  test  at 
least  16. 

Permissible  variations  in  size  of 
fruits  in  any  o*ne  package  is  not  left 
open  to  anybody's  construction  as 
before,  but  is  definitely  set  by  max- 
imum variations  in  diameter.  Fruit 
containers,  but  not  sub-containers, 
must  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  responsible  party  who  caused 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  to  be  packed, 
the  place  of  packing  and  of  any  re- 
packing and  name  of  repackers,  the 
name  of  the  variety,  if  known,  or 
the  words  "unknown  variety."  the 
minimum  net  weight  or  the  number 
of  fruits  within  four-  of  the  true 
number,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
pears  and  peaches  the  number  of 
fruits  within  four  must  be  stated 
with  no  alternative. 

MATURITY  AND  UNIFORMITY. 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  offered 
for* sale  in  packed  or  bulk  contain- 
ers must  be  mature  but  not  over- 
ripe, well  colored  for  the  variety 
and  locality,  practically  uniform  in 
size  and  quality,  practically  free 
from  insect  and  fungous  pests,  rots, 
bruises,  frost  injury,  sunburn,  or 
other  serious  defects  (which  means 
not  over  10  per  cent  total  defects 
nor  over  3  per  cent  of  any  one  de- 
fect), and  when  packed  in  layers 
there  shall  be  approximately  the 
same  number  in  each  layer. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

Grades  for  any  fruits  and  vege- 
tables (not  including  apples)  may 
be  established  by  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  after  suitable 
hearings  and  approval  of  interested 
parties. 

The  law  will  not  apply  to  fruits 


and  vegetables  surely  sold  for  the 
making  of  by-products.  Minor  am- 
biguities and  weaknesses  in  the  old 
law  are  avoided.  Enforcement  would 
he  by  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners and  inspectors,  about  as 
at  present,  and  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  could  appoint 
inspectors  in  counties  where  there 
are  no  commissioners,  collecting  the 
cost  from  the  counties  where  they 
work. 


WHY  NOT  MATURE  OUR  WINTER 
APPLES? 

•Probably  under  our  new  system 
of  standardization  and  inspection 
the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 


evolve  a  system  of  maturing  apples 
before  placing  them  on  the  market. 
How  many  Newtown  Pippins  and 
White  Worcester  Pearmains  reach 
the  consumer  in  perfect  condition 
for  eating?  Ripening  is  delayed  in 
cold  storage  more  or  less  and  the 
fruit  goes  on  the  markets  little  riper 
than  when  it  was  picked. 

A.  W.  Tate,  Jr.,  of  Watsonville 
(Correlitos  district)  says  he  never 
picked  his  Arkansas  Black  Twigs 
until  the  latter  part  of  November, 
when  they  were  well  sugared  but 


firm  and  matured — a  nice  color  and 
very  desirable  for  the  holiday  trade. 
He  says  the  King  is  always  picked 
too  early — before  it  has  the  color 
or  size  it  ought  to  have.  The  rea- 
son the  apples  are  picked  early  is 
because  they  have  a  tendency  to 
drop.  In  the  Watsonville  district 
this  drop  could  be  well  afforded,  as 
canners  and  dryers  pay  good  prices 
for  sound  windfalls.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  get  their  natural  color  on 
the  tree,  they  would  bring  more 
money  and  be  better  worth  eating. 


CITRUS  TREES 


San  Marino 
Violet  Garden 

Wholesale  and  Retail  300.000  Orangn.  Lemon,  and  Grapefruit  Trees  one  and  two  JTtMTI 
old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 


YAMAMOTO  CITRUS  NURSERY 


Huntington  Drive,  San  Marino,  Cal. 

Mail  Address  >  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  <MMi 


Phone  Ml.  ii, ,1.1  i  731-W 

San  Gabriel,  Cal. 


Street  and  Number. 
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SPECIAL 
PURPOSE 
ALFALFA 
BEST 


There  are  more  disappointments 
and  partial  failures  caused  by 
planting  strains  of  alfalfa  un- 
suited  to  the  soil  and  moisture 
conditions  of  the  land  than  from 
all  other  causes. 

This  Illustrated  Booklet 


OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


X 


BOMBERGER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MODESTO.  CAL^ 


is  a  dictionary  of  facts  about  al- 
falfa. It  will  tell  you  which  kind 
of  alfalfa  is  best  adapted  to  your 
particular  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions. 

Write  for  it  today,  together 
with  our  latest  price  list  on  new 
crop  seed. 

[Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

'Desk  A) 

725  Tenth  St.  Modesto,  Cal. 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Warning ! 

Those  who  neglect  the 
orchard  now  will  suffer 
later.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  your  plans  to  Fumi- 
gate, Irrigate  and 

Fertilize  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Place  orders  now  for  next 
Spring's  supply  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  We  will  tell 
you  how  and  when  to  use. 
Drop  us  a  postal  stating  the 
crop  you  wish  to  fertilize. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  Calif. 


PEARS? 


Sure — the  best  that  ever  prew — anil  on 
Blig-ht-Kesistant  roots  ONLY.  Our  moun- 
tain soil  produces  roots  that  every  planter 
pronounces  perfect.     Apples,  too — flue  ones 


Loma  Rica  Nursery 

PEAR  SPECIALISTS 

A.  WISKER,  Manager 
Grass  Valley,  California 


WHAT  THE  LEGISLATURE  IS  DO- 
ING TO  FARMERS. 

(Continued  from  page  69.) 
the  appropriations  to  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  they  are  not 
very  bountiful.  He  prints  a  book 
of  California  crop  statistics  every 
year,  but  it  is  mostly  second-hand 
stuff.  It  was  proposed  to  get  some 
really  good,  original  statistics  on 
California's  agricultural  production 
with  the  $20,000  asked  for  at  this 
session. 

AGRICULTURAL    INSTRUCTION  TO 
PEOPLE. 

For  the  purpose  of  Carrying  the 
latest  and  best  proved  agricultural 
knowledge  to  farmers  of  California 
by  means  of  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions,  etc.,  $104,856  is  appropriated 
by  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  M. 
B.  Harris  of  Fresno.  This  will  be 
used  by  the  University  of  California 
in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States.  It  thus  makes  an  equal  sum 
available  for  the  same  work  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Smith-Lever  act.  No  time  limit  is 
mentioned  in  the  bill. 

UNIVERSITY  $200,000  A  TEAR  EXTRA. 

In  addition  to  all  other  sums  of 
money  or  funds  provided  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  commenc- 
ing next  July  1,  $400,000  is  auto- 
matically appropriated  for  each  fu- 
ture biennial  period,  if  a  bill  pre- 
sented by  Senator  A.  H.  Breed  of 
Piedmont.  Alameda  county,  goes  into 
effect.  This  amends  the  standing 
law,  by  which  the  University  must 
get  a  renewed  appropriation  every 
year.      •  i 

RAILROAD    COMMISSION    ANI>  PRODUCE 
MERCHANTS.  , 

Here  is  a  bill  with  a  big  tooth  in 
it  if  passed  as  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator W.  R.  Sharkey  of  Martinez. 
Every  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  in  any  fruit,  vegetable,  grain, 
meat,  or  other  article  or  product  fit 
for  human,  consumption,  or  coal, 
wood  or  other  fuel,  drugs  or  medic- 
inal preparations,  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  or  other  necessities  of 
life,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, control,  and  regulation  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  in  re- 
spect to  the  auditing  and  inspection 
of  all  books,  records,  and  accounts 
and  the  enforcing  of  the  orders  of 
the  commission  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  public  utility.  This 
would  give  the  Railroad  Commission 
the  right  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  produce  merchants  and  commis- 
sion men,  as  well  as  those  of  every 
farmer  and  dealer  in  farm  products 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  can_ex- 
amine  the  books  of  public  utilities. 
But  since  the  bill  starts  and  ends 
with  sections  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  sell  such  products  at 
more  than  a  reasonable  price  dur- 
ing epidemics  or  disasters,  it  may 
be  guessed  that  this  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  above  described  con- 
trol is  given  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission over  producers  and  dealers 
in  these  products.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


1917  APPLE  STILL  SOUND. 


To  the  Editor:  You  will  remem- 
ber the  Beaconsfield  .seedling  apples 
I  sent  you  last  spring — a  brilliant 
red  apple.  I  am  now  sending  you 
two  specimens  of  the  vintage  of 
1917,  picked  early  in  October  of 
that  year.  Until  July,  1918,  they 
were  in  a  box  sitting  in  an  open 
|  shed.  Needing  the  box,  I  dumped 
them  out  in  the  garden  in  the  shade 
of  some  locust  sprouts,  and  they 
have  been  there  ever  since  until  a 
month  ago..  They  were  picked  at 
about , the  stage  apples  are  ordinar- 
ily picked  for  storing,  but  they  are 
the  most  durable  I  ever  saw. — Albert 
F.  Etter,  Ettersburg.  • 

TMr.  Etter  described  this  Beacons- 
field  apple  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  May  18,  1918,  and  sent  us  speci- 
mens of  the  previous  years'  crop,  as 
he  says.  The  apples  which  he  now 
sends  are  a  year  and  a  quarter  from 
the  date  of  picking  and  are,  as  he 
says,  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
durability.  They  are  small  and  light 
and  less  shriveled  than  one  would 
expect,  but  are  free  from  decay. 
Even  where  bitten  by  a  snail  or 
something  of  that  sort  while  lying 
under   the   locusts,   the  wound  has 


healed  without  decay  of  the  tissue. 
We  did  not  think  much  of  Beacons- 
field's  quality  when  we  tested  it  in 
May,  1918,  and  it  is,  of  course,  no 
better  now,  but  its  durability  may 
be  a  factor  of  some  use  in  breeding 
for  higher  quality. — Editor.] 


Almond  and  Pear 

Trees 


Choice,  well-grown  Almonds  on 
Bitter  Almond  Root.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties: 


Texas 
Drake  Seedling 
Nonpareil 
Peerless 


Splendid  BARTLETT  PEAR 
STOCK  on  Japanese  and 
French  Pear  root. 

Prices  on  Request. 

James  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 

HAMILTON  CITY,  CALIF. 


BIG  SEED  COMPANY 
IS  DISTRIBUTING 
NEW  CATALOG 


Aggeler  &   Musser  Seed  Corn* 
pany  of  Los  Angeles 
Issue   26th   Annual  Book 


The  Ag-geler  &  Musser  Seed  Cempany,  the 
larg-e  Seed  House  of  Western  America,  is  dis- 
tributing broadcast  their  1919  Big-  Annual, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
finest  yet  issued. 

Among-  the  many  new  features  incorporated 
is  a  department  on  "More  and  Better  Pota- 
toes." Important  data  is  grevin  on  Home. 
School.  Field  and  Demonstration  Garden  Work. 
Data  concerning  correct  tools  and  implements 
to  use  for  best  results.  Marketing  notes  on 
each  subject,  telling  how  and  where  to  market. 
Hints  on  poultry,  spraying,  fertilizing  and  the 
use  of  insecticides.  It  is  in  reality  several 
books  in  one,  for  it  includes  the  important 
"Garden  Manual."  1000  questions  are  an- 
swered and  valuable  information  on  all  varie- 
ties of  plants  is  given. 

The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company  have 
opened  a  large  store  light  in  the  center  of 
shopping  district,  620  South  Spring  street.  Los 
Angeles,  a  great  convenience  to  rural  cus- 
tomers. A  special  Call  Department  has  been 
installed  to  accommodate  customers  in  town 
for  a  short  time  on  business.  Orders  left  on 
arriving  are  ready  when  called  for.  The  big 
Mail  Order  Department  and  General  Offices  are 
all  situated  at  the  new  store,  while  the  gen- 
eral milling,  cleaning  and  warehousing  will 
continue  at  the  big  warehouse.  Sixth  and 
Alameda.  The  new  catalog  explains  fully  all 
the  new  departments  and  why  our  service  has 
been  improved  100  per  cent.  Sent  free,  post- 
paid, anywhere.    Write  lor  copy  at  once 


Cultivate  triple  acreage 
with  Planet  Jr.  tools 


Your  country  UiKds  all  the  food  you  can  raise.  Increase 
your  production.  Tlaise  more  than  ever,  by  using  Planet  Jr. 
tools.  They  enable  you  to  cultivate  three  times  the  acreage 
possible  with  ordinary  tools,  because  you  can  do  the  work  so 
easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Planet  Jrs.  are  fully  guaranteed  and  will  last  a  life-time. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  special  favorite.  Opens  the  furrow, 
sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills) ,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the 
next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes,  plows  and  cultivates  all  through  the 
season.  A  hand  machine  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed 
saved  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoe: 
that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.   The  Plows  open  furrows,  cover 
them  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator  Teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.   The  Leaf  Lifters  save  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  be- 
tween rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  Philadelphia 
72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing  actual 
farm  and  garden  work,  and  describes 
over  55  different  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes. 
Harrows.  Orchard-  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Write 
postal  for  it  today  I 

Agtncit*  in  all  principal  Pact/to 
Coast  cities. 


Learn  Autos-Trucks-Farm  Tractors-- 


Thes^  are  the  hip  paying  lines  of  the  future — skilled  men  are 
always  In  demand — in  the  after  war  adjustment  onlv  the 
trained  man  will  be  wanted — start  now  to  learn  a  trade — cut  out 
this  ad — send  for  catalog  today — What  do  you  want  to  be? 

— Auto  Machinist — Auto  Repairman — Farm  Tractor  Operator — 
Truck  Driver— Gas  Engineer — Ignition  Expert — Vulcanizer— 
Chauffeur  —  Machinist  —  Lathe  Hand— Oxy-Acetylene  Welder 
and  Cutter — Kadlo  Operator— Mechanical  Engineer— Draftsman 
— Civil  Engineer — Electrical  'Engineer — Architect — Estimator — 
Plan  Header — Concrete  Expert — Auto  Course  for  Women. 

Name   

Address   

*Heald's  Automobile  and  Engineering  School 

1220  POST  ST.,  8 AN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Largest  and  Bent  Equipped  Automobile     Tractor     and  Engineering 
School  on  the  Paelflc  Count— 32  InHtr  lietora — Orer  2000  atudeota  annually. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens.  Burbanks.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices.  4QQ  fIOnt  Steeet 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


so 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping'  plants,  motor  tracks,  automobiles,  electric  motors.  I 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of  ! 
their  experiences  and  troubles.  | 

value  of  that  manure,  but  the  way 
it  was  spread  made  even  the  coulter 
and  jointer  plows  unable  to  turn 
it  under.  The  extra  labor  and  time 
of  man  and  team  required  to  pitch 
that  manure  from  wagons  should  be 
added  to  the  time  lost  by  the  trac- 
tor outfits  and  drivers  in  plowing; 
and  the  sum  of  these  losses  should 
be  compared  with  the  interest  on 
investment  and  cost  of  repairs  for 
a  manure  spreader.  _  That  should  be 
enough  to  send  the' farmer  to  town 
in  a  flying  machine  to  buy  a  manure 
spreader,  for  which  he  would  be  able 
to  pay  out  of  the  extra  crops  that 
come  from  breaking  up  manure  into 
small  available  pieces;  and  the  ex- 
tra labor  saved  in  spreading  and 
plowing  would  enrich  the  bank  ac- 
count. 


CHOPS  PRUN1NGS— SAVES  FER- 
THJTY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  last 
August,  '•Engine  Chops  Grape  Prun- 
ings."  I  have  a  brush-cutting  ma- 
chine that  chops  prune  brush  or  any 
kind  of  prunings  up  to  three  inches 
in  diameter.  I  rake  the  brush  with 
a  horse  rake,  put  one  end  of  the 
rakeful  on  the  feeder,  and  the  feeder 
pulls  the  entire  rakeful  into  the  cut- 
ting knife.  It  cuts  the  brush  to 
2*4 -Inch  lengths.  I  have  cut  140 
acres  of  prunes,  walnut,  and  apricot 
brush  with  it  and  have  ground  the 
knife  only  once.  I  send  you  pic- 
tures of  the  machine. — J.  W.  Rich- 
man,  Gilroy. 

[The  pictures  show  the  machine 
mounted  on  a  wagon  with  upper  and 
lower  draper  feeders  set  at  an  angle 
to  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
compressing  the  brush.  Drapers  have 
rows  of  teeth  set  crosswise.  They 
force  the  brush  over  a  fixed  knife 
where  It  is  chopped.  A  revolving 
knife  is  fixed  across  the  space  be- 
tween the  rims  of  what  appear  to 
be  flywheels  of  an  engine.  The  fly- 
wheels weigh  630  pounds.  Such  a 
machine  ought  to  save  a  lot  of  the 
fertility  taken  out  of  soil  by  roots, 
but  the  choppings  will  not  rot  for 
a  year  or  two  unless  the  ground  is 
kept  wet.  Their  presence  would 
benefit  a  heavy  soil  anyway. — Ed.] 

TRACTOR  SHORT  COURSE  AT  CIT- 
RUS EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

A  short  course  in  the  management 
of  gasoline  tractors  will  be  held  at 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riv- 
erside, Cal.,  February  24  to  March  1, 
1919.  War-time  conditions  have 
placed  upon  the  farmer  not  only  the 
burden  of  producing  foodstuffs  for 
our  own  people,  but  a  surplus  must 
be  also  provided  to  be  shipped  abroad. 
To  produce  more  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  change  our  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  today  we  find  the  tractor 
doing  its  part  in  this  campaign  for 
increased  production. 

To  train  tractor  operators  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  plans  to  give 
this  course  in  tractor  management, 
duplicating  the  course  given  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  and  also  given  at  Riverside 
last  year,  when  over  two  hundred 
students  were  enrolled.  Several  of 
the  leading  makes  of  tractor^  will 
be  available  for  demonstrations  and 
practice  work.  A  registration  fee  of 
fl  constitutes  the  only  charge  for 
the  course.  Anyone  may  register. 
Applications  should  be  sent  to  the 
Dean,  Citrus  Experiment  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal.  

EFFICIENT  BEAN  CUTTER  AND 
PILER. 

A  machine  which  handles  bean 
cutting  and  piling  with  least  labor 
and  least  loss  of  shattered  beans  if 
one  used  by  Chris  Fanoe  of  Mon- 
terey county.  A  rake  like  a  hay 
rake  is  attached  behind  the  vine  cut- 
ter so  it  brings  the  vines  along  when 
cut  and  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  dry  out.  The  rake  is  dumped  by 
a  foot  lever.  Shattering,  according 
to  Mr.  Fanoe,  is  greatly  increased 
when  pods  dry  out  after  having  been 
wet  if  they  were  bruised  during  the 
vine  cutting.  His  vine  cutter  avoids 
bruising  because  the  blades  are 
about  six  feet  long  and  angle  back- 
ward at  a  less  abrupt  angle  than 
many  do.  This  also  avoids  much  of 
the  dragging  and  mixing  with  dirt 
which  often  accumulates  among 
vines  and  beans  harvested  when  the 
ground  is  moist.  

MANURE  CLOGGED  PLOWS. 

At  a  small  tractor  plowing  dem- 
onstration we  attended  not  so  long 
ago,  the  gang  plows  were  continu- 
ally getting  filled  up  under  the 
beams  with  coarse  manure,  which 
caused  a  lot  of  bum  plowing  be- 
cause the  tractor  operators  hated  to 
stop.    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 


ENGINE  SAVES  LONG  HAULS. 

The  2-horsepower  gas  engine  that 
furnishes  power  for  a  couple  of 
milking  machine  units  on  the  dairy 
of  A.  B.  Spooner  &  Sons  in  San  Luis  1 


Turn  Cutlery  Steel  Into  Your  Fields! 

Do  it  CZ<ajr*  disk 

With  ^hw.w,y&  HARROWS 

That's  what  the  disks  are  made  of  —  a  special  cutlery  steel  —  forged  edge 

(cut  out  or  solid) — so  sharp  and  sturdy 
that  mother  earth  crumbles  into  tiny  par- 
ticles just  as  you  want  her  to. 
Pulverize  the  soil  well.  Get  it  in  the  best 
condition  togive  the  world  bigger  and  better 
crops.    Our  Allies  arc  depending  on  them. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


It's  a  valuable  one  to  have;  telli  what  you  need 
to  know  about  "The  Soil  and  In  Tillage."  With 
it.  we  will  gladly  send  our  complete  Implement 
Catalog  and  names  of  your  nearest  dealer!  in 
Clark  "Cutaway"  Implements. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

60°   Main  Street,  Higganum,  Connecticut 

Maker  of  tht  original  CLARK  Disk 
Harrows  and  Flows. 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

Dealer  In  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery 
I2B-I27  IN.  Los  Angeles  Street 


General  Agents 

Clark's  Barrows 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 


The  Mighty  WADE  Outsaws  lO  Men! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver 
for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting  con- 
tractors. One  man  can  move  it  from  cut 
to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable.  Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States— in  the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  California,  Minnesota, 
Arkansas,  New  York.  When  not  in  use  for  weod  cutting  the  4-H.-P. 
motor  will  run  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc. 

Read  What  These  Owners  of 
WADE  DRAG  SAWS  Say: 


"One  altemoon  my  brother-in-law  and  I 
took  my  WADE  Into  the  woods  and  sawed 
three  hard  maple  trees  into  16-inch  blocks, 
the  trees  averaging  about  two  and  one-half  feet  at  the  slump 
He  expected  it  would  take  me  from  eight  to  ten  hours  to  do 
the  Job.  but  it  was  all  done  in  three  hours. — F.  W.  Hiller. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

I  cut  thirteen  and  one-half  ricks  of  Cottonwood  in  six  hours. 
— J.  W.  Stratum.  Atkins,  Ark. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  cut  six  to  ten  cords  of  wood:  it 
depends  on  the  kind  of  timber  you  cut. — W.  D.  Thomas.  Bull 

Run,  Or. 

My  WADE  saw  paid  for  itself  aix  time*  over. — F.  W.  Taylor. 
Swibghome.  Or.  .  „, .  „^     „  . 

I  am  making  $250  a  month  with  my  WADE. — F.  A.  Worts. 

Orville.  Cal. 


Thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  yellow  birch,  is  the  largest  I - 
have  cut  and  1  cut  down  to  six  inches. — P.  Li.  Colo,  West  Duluth. 

Minn 

I  cut  down  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. — F.  T.  Swank, 

Kails  Wis 

America  must  burn  more  wood  for  fuel.  One  Wad*  will  do  10 
men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  Write  for  free  book.  How 
Dan  Boss  Cuts  40  Cords  a  Day."     Full  details  and  special 

price. 


Wade  Booklets  Free 

B.  M.  Wade  &  Co..  ,  „ 

349  Hawthorne  Ave..  Portland.  Ore. 
Without  obligation,  send  me  Booklets,  full  details 
special  price  on  Wade  Drag  Saw. 


I 


N.  MB 


349  Hawthorne  Ave., 


Portland,  Oregon 


ADDRESS 


'i 

I 
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Obispo  county  runs  a  line  shaft  from 
which  the  separator  and  a  churn  are 
operated.  Even  in  the  dry  weather 
of  last  fall  they  were  churning 
about  100  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
This  enabled  them  to  feed  skim  milk 
and  buttermilk  to  hogs.  Both  prod- 
ucts of  the  dairy  (butter  and  pork) 
were  more  easily  hauled  the  long 
distance  to  market  than  the  cream 
could  have  been,  and  they  required 
not  nearly  so  many  trips. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  CARRIES  EGGS. 

A  motor  truck  beat  the  cars  in 
several  ways  in  a  case  recently  re- 
ported. A  3000-pound  truck,  the 
property  of  the  U.  S.  postoffice,  was 


WITTE 

IRRIGATING 
BINGIINES 


Kerosene-Distillate  2  to  30  H.P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Bare 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  favorable.  Hare 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3,  4.  6,  8,  12,  16, 
22.  and  30  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto 
equipment.  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  the  best  prices  and  make  Quick  Ship- 
ment. 90-Day  Trial — 5-Year  Signed  Guar- 
antee. Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in 
the  world  selling  direct  to  user.  Terms, 
cash  or  payments  as  arranged  for.  Suit 
yourself  as  to  terms.  Dont  make  a  deal 
until  you  have  investigated  my  offer. — 
Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGBICTJLTCKAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Managament  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.     Soil  Surreys. 

M  8CTTEB  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


loaded  with  1000  day-old  chicks  and 
18,000  eggs.  It  left  town  at  6  a.  m. 
srfid  delivered  its  load  twelve  hours 
later.  Four  chicks  were  dead  and 
nine  eggs  broken.  On  the  same  day 
85  cases  (about  36,000  eggs)  were 
shipped  by  rail  from  the  same  town 
to  the  same  consignee.  He  had  to 
send  a  wagon  to  the  depot  to  get 
them,  not  the"§ame  day  but  the  next 
day,  and  he  found  about  1000  eggs 
smashed.   

SPREADING    PULLEYS  CHANGE 
SPEED. 

For  changing  the  speed  of  a  slow- 
running  belt-driven  machine  while  it 
is  running,  the  method  used  on  a 
seed  cleaner  recently  observed  is  ef- 
fective and  convenient.  The  drive 
and  driven  pulleys  were  each  made 
of  two  beveled  plates  which  could 
be  separated  or  drawn  together  while 
running.  The  belt  or  chain  run- 
ning between  the  beveled  plates  as 
in  a  groove  was  of  blocks  whose  sides 
were  beveled  to  fit  the  plates  of  the 
pulleys.  Separating  the  plates  of 
either  pulley  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing it  smaller,  while  drawing  the 
plates  of  the  other  one  together  made 
it  larger  and  took  up  the  chain-belt 
slack. 

HITCH  IN  FRONT  OF  CENTER  OF 
PLOW. 


A  tractor-plow  manufacturer  said 
that  90  per  cent  of  his  troubles  were 
due  to  improper  hitches,  especially 
on  small  tractors.  The  tractor  rep- 
resentative usually  wants  the  plow 
hitched  so  the  tractor  will  run  on 
firm  footing.  With  big  tractors  and 
a  center  hitch  this  works,  but  with 
small  tractors  the  plows  must  in  this 
case  be  hitched  to  pull  diagonally. 
This  puts  excessive  strain  on  the 
hitch  and  on  the  plow.  It  is  advis- 
able generally  to  hitch  in  line  with 
tHe  center  of  the  plow  if  possible, 
even  where  it  puts  considerable  side 
draft  on  the  tractor. 

LONG  HITCH  FOR  GANG  IMPLE- 
MENTS. 

Where  a  tractor  is  to  pull  a  gang 
of  several  seeders,  harrows,  or  other 
implements,  they  should  be  hitched 
at  a  distance  from  the  tractor.  If 
hitched  close,  they  will  wobble  on 
uneven  ground  and  make  irregular 
work.  The  long  hitch  will  require 
striking  out  a  land  at  the  ends  of 
the  field  on  which  to  turn.  This  will 
be  seeded  or  worked  down  later. 


CRANK  SHAFT  LOOSE  WHEN 
COLD. 


After  a  crank  shaft  is  put  in  place 
ready  to*  run,  take  a  bar  and  see 
that  it  is  loose,  says  Hal  Thone  of 
the  Holt  Co.  The  crank  shaft  ex- 
pands when  heated  and  gets  both 
longer  and  bigger  around.  If  it  is 
put  in  tight  when  cold,  it  will  either 
stick  or  burn  out  the  bearings 
quickly  when  it  warms  up. 

POWER  NOTES. 

Think  not  of  how  much  a  horse 
eats,  but  of  how  much  more  the 
ground  would  produce  when  farmed 
by  tractor. 

Caterpillar  plowing  costs  $2  per 
acre  on  peat  land  but  $2.50  per 
acre  on  the  higher  lands  contain- 
ing more  soil,  according  to  J.  D. 
Happy  of  San  Joaquin  county.  Peat 
does  not  wear  away  the  plows  nor 
does  it  turn  so  hard. 

"From  published  advertising,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  123 
manufacturers  of  tractors  on  record, 
making  approximately  192  different 
styles  and  capacities,"  said  W.  A. 
Miller  of  the  International  Harves- 
ter Co.  at  an  engineers'  meeting  on 
October  3. 


The  aviator's  wife  was  taking  her 
first  trip  with  her  husband  in  an 
airplane.  "Wait  a  minute,  George," 
she  said,  "I  am  afraid  we  will  have 
to  ko  down  again." 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  her  hus- 
band. 

"I  believe  I  dropped  one  of  the 
pearl  buttons  from  my  jacket.  I 
can  see  it  glistening  on  the  ground." 

"Keep  your  seat,  my  dear,"  said 
the  aviator,  "that's  Lake  Erie." — 
From  the  Broadside. 


W«   Maaofacrure  Levelers  for  Any  Power  from  •  Horses   la  t   11  H,   T.  Tracts* 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Freanos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  srs  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or 'holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

TOTJ  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Hnller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarrln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
aay  slse;  Schandoney  A  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  CUps,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


GIVE  "VOIR  ©  MAGNETO 


the  Care  ifhas  Earned 
NOW 


It  is  only  human  nature  not  to  pay  much 
attention  to  any  piece  of  machinery  as  long 
as  it  runs  all  right.  Like  thousands  of  others 
your  tractor  operator  may  have  neglected  to  give  your  K-W 
Magneto  the  attention  its  faithful  service  deserved  during  the 
past  year,  v  But  don't  allow  it  to  be  run  another  year  under 
these  same  conditions. 

Our  interest  and  responsibility  in  your  K-W  Magneto  never 
ceases.  We  so  carefully  build  each  K-W  Magneto  that  it 
will  give  years  of  efficient,  reliable  service  if  given  ordinary  1 
care.  But  we  don't  stop  there.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  show 
you  how  to  keep  it  in  A- 1  shape  by  telling  you  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid. 

we  have  chosen  only  such  concerns 
as  have  the  necessary  equipment,  a 
complete  stock  of  repair  parts,  and  a 
crew  of  expert  mechanics  who 
"know"  magnetos,  and  can  give  you 
a  "factory"  repair  promptly. 


What  To  Do 

Just  follow  the  few  simple  instruc- 
tions found  in  your  K-W  instruction 
book,  and  you  can  put  your  magneto 
in  A-l  shape  yourself.  If  you  have 
lost  your  instruction  book  we  will 
send  one  free  on  request. 

What  Not  To  Do 

Don't  tear  down  your  magneto  or 
allow  any  ordinary  mechanic  or  gar- 
age man  to  do  so  either.  If  your 
magneto  needs  repairing — if  it  has 
become  damaged,  or  put  out  of  ad- 
justment through  the  carelessness  of 
some  farm  hand,  send  it  to  the 
nearest  K-W  "Licensed"  Service 
Station.  . 

A  Factory  Repair 
Promptly 

In  selecting  these  Service  Stations 


Don't  Delay  a  Minute 

Tractor  owners  everywhere  are  hav- 
ing their  tractors  overhauled  now, 
In  having  yours  put  in  shape  for  the 
spring  plowing  and  the  year  of  hard 
work  ahead  of  it,  don't  overlook 
your  magneto.  Test  it  now  and  if  it 
needs  repairing,  write  us  at  once  for 
the  name  of  the  K-W  "Licensed" 
Service  Station  nearest  you.  Give 
your  K-W  Magneto  the  care  a  year 
of  faithful  service  has  earned. 


IGNITION  C?) 

QmUND.OHIO.  U  S  A. 


HIGH  TENSION  MAGNETOS 

FIRE   ATSTV  KIND  OF  FUEL' 
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State  Budget  Board  Recommendations 

[Br  Oar  Special  Sncralnento  Correspondent. J 


A  saving  of  $2,540,268  from  the 
appropriations  of  the  1917  session 
of  the  Legislature  is  ^  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Board  for  appropria- 
tions by  the  1919  session.  The  Bud- 
get Board  consists  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  and  the  State  Con- 
troller. It  recommends  a  total  of 
$24,751,605  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  next  two  years.  It  and  the 
Committee  on  Efficiency  recently  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Stephens  feel 
this  will  carry  on  the  enterprises  of 
the  State  Government  unimpaired 
and  without  deducing  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  food  furnished  to  the 
20,000  inmates  of  State  hospitals 
and  prisons.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  "fixed  charges,"  which  do  not 
this  year  require  legislative  appro- 
priation. These  "fixed  charges" 
brought  the  1917  total  expenses  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1919t 
to  $47,907,234.43.  Total  recommenj 
dations  are  $47,550,153.60  for  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1921. 

GENERAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  budget  for  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill  is  allowed  a  net  In- 
crease of  $1,374,705,  totaling  $19,- 
863,813  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  legislative,  judicial,  administra- 
tive, and  executive  departments  of 
the  government.  Increases  are  rec- 
ommended as  follows:  $103,710  for 
new  courts,  $9,010  for  additional 
expenses  of  the  Supreme  Court,  $29,- 
000  for  salaries  of  Superior  Court 
judges,  $120,900  for  military  pur- 
poses, $143,392  for  education,  66,- 
480  for  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, $272,100  for  aid  to  veterans, 
army  nurses,  and  orphans,  $1,474,- 
447  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  our 
insane  and  feeble-minded  popula- 
tion, and  $245,600  for  support  of 
correctional  schools.  The  gross  in- 
crease in  the  general  appropriation 
bill  is  $2,464,639.  Items  of  decrease 
make  the  net  increase  $1,374,705 
as  mentioned.  Decreases  are  recom- 
mended as  follows:  $750,000  from 
the  emergency  fund,  $55,200  from 
miscellaneous  expenditures,  $32,500 
from  prison  expenses,  $284,674  from 
the  general  executive  and  adminis- 
trative departments.  This  is  the 
first  time  there  has  ever  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  last  item. 

SCHOOLS,  HIGHWAYS.  ETC. 

Fixed  charges,  including  schools 
and  the  University,  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and  reimbursements  to 
counties  aggregated  $20,586,388.76 
for  the  biennial  period  beginning 
1917.  Statutory  requirements  will 
increase  this  by  $2,242,159.37  in, 
1919.  The  increase  is  mainly  for 
education.  The  statutory  allowance 
for  th«  State  University  fund  In 
1917.  was  $2,365,222.41  and  the  rec- 
ommendations are  for  $2,707,943.13 
in  1919.  High  schools  received  in 
1917  for  the  two  years  $1,913,000. 
This  is  likely  to  be  increased  $327,- 
795.  Elementary  schools  received 
in  1917  $10,482,580.  There  is  set 
aside  for  them  in  1919  an  increase 
of  $899,920.  These  estimates  of 
increases  for  schools  are  assuming 
emergency  action  by  the  Legislature 
to  prevent-  losses  to  schools  because 
of  the  epidemic.  For  interest  and 
principal  on  highways  and  build- 
ings bonds  $3,807,270  is  allotted,  an 
increase  of  $611,410.  Reimburse- 
ments to  cities  and'  counties  for 
principal  and  interest  on  bonded  in- 
debtedness for  1917  was  $1,447.- 
626.41.  There  is  estimated  for 
1919  $1,530,000,  an  increase  of 
$82,373.59.  Reimbursements  to 
counties  because  of  loss  of  railroad 
revenue  are  eliminated,  saving  $261.- 
802,  and  miscellaneous  items  are  de- 
creased by  $27,817.94  in  the  present 
budget. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"Special  appropriations"  are  made 
the  goat  for  most  of  the  net  de- 
crease proposed  for  the  next  two 
years'  expenses.  In  1917  they 
amounted  to  $8,802,765.66.  The 
Budget  Board  recommends  a  total 
for  snecial  appropriations  of  $4,887,- 
7ft?. 53.  e  decrease  of  99. Vt 4.973.1 3. 
The  war  emergency  appropriation  of  ' 


more  than  $1,000,000  in  1917  is  not 
included  in  future  expenses,  but  the 
flexibility  it  gave  seems  to  the  board 
to  justify  the  appropriation  of  $300,- 
008  for  "unreported  needs."  Items 
for  special  appropriations  -relating  to 
agriculture  appear  in  the  table  be- 
low.   See  separate  articles  for  items. 

SPECIAL    AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIA' 


\<K1U  I.Tl  RAL 
TIONS. 
Appro- 
priated 
1U17 

university  agri- 
cultural activi- 
ties  S375.459 

State  Agricultural 
Society    323.660 

Slate  Horticul- 
tural Commis- 
sion   11.000   

State  Market 
Commission. 

salaries    49,720   

Flood  control, 
S.-u-famento. 

San  Joaquin  . .  500.000  1.000.000 


Requested 


$579,856  (509.315 
379.700  95.000 


GET  A  STATE  CERTIFICATE 
WEIGHT. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

"Millions  of  tons  of  this  State's 
products  have  been-  weighed  on 
scales  which  recorded  anything  but 
the  right  basis  for  settlement  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  The  issu- 
ance of  a  weight  certificate  is  just 
as  important  as  the  issuance  of  a 
bank  check.  The  amount  of  the 
check  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  weight  records.  No  man  is  en- 
titled to  greater  weight  than  the 
actual  weight  of  the  commodity 
sold,"  says  State  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures  Charles  G.  Johnson. 

But  look.  "California  has  en- 
tirely overcome  all  the  tendency  of 
Eastern  market  men  to  consider 
California  weights  and  measures 
otherwise  than  accurate.  The  pub- 
lic weighmaster's  certificate  is  today 
a  document  of  great  importance  in 
the  commercial  world.  "  It  is  today 
accepted  throughout  the  State  and 
the  United  States  as  being  the  ac- 
curate record  at  the  time  the  com- 
modity was  weighed.  Its  use  has 
developed  commercial  confidence  and 
removed  suspicion,  irritation,  care- 
lessness, and  many  other  evils." 

The  Public  Weighmaster  Act, 
which  became  law  in  1915,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  change,  and  as 
such,  believes  Mr.  Johnson,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  on  the  statute 
books. 

Eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
persons    have    qualified     as  public 


weighmasters     in     California,  the 

scales,  etc.,  used  by  them  have  been 
given  special  attention  by  the  De- 
partment of  Weights  and  Measures. 
They  must  comply  with  specifica- 
tions and  must  test  accurately  with- 
in the  -prescribed  tolerance.  Special 
reports  to  the  department  keep  of- 
ficials familiar  with  the  types  and 
condition  of  the  apparatus  and  help 
in  adjustment  of  complaints.  Anti- 
quated types  have  been  replaced  by 
installations  which  insure  accuracy. 
All  wagon  and  auto  truck  scales  are 
today  installed  on  concrete  instead 


of  timber,  and  in  every  case  possible 
the  pit  is  of  concrete. 

PUBLIC  SALES  AT  ALL  TOWNS. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  ship- 
ping points,  according  to  Mr.  John- 
son, which  have  no  wagon  scales. 
Producers  are  obliged  to  accept 
weights  as  found  at  destination  after 
shrinkage  due  to  evaporation,  waste, 
and  thievery.  Every  such  place 
ought  to  have  a  public  scale,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  either  the  State  or 
interested  merchants  install  one, 
charging  a  fee  that  will  cover  the 
pay  of  a  weighmaster. 


Established  MOT 

&  Plant  Cq 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  s?  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  RE.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


The  KILLEFER 

AUTOMATIC 

Double-Disc  Harrow 


TT 


Automatically 
Straightened 

The  small  cut  shows  the 
Automatic  Double  -  Disc 
Harrow,  automatically 
straightened.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  tractor  is 
hacked  up  until  the  hook 
on  the  draw  chains  can 
be  placed  in  the  hole  on 
the  front  end  of  the  ad- 
justing swivel:  then,  by 
going  ahead  about  18 
inches,  the  disc  is  drawn 
straight.  To  set  for  work- 
ing position  again,  pull 
out  the  hook  and  go 
ahead.  This  can  all  be 
done  by  the  driver  from 
the  seat  of  most  tractors. 


Without  A  Doubt 


this    is    the    most    important    development    made  in 
the  manufacture  of  farm  tools  to  date.    This  is  the  only 
Automatic  Double-Disc  Harrow  on  the  market.  It  was  designed 
and  built  in  our  own  shops,  completely;  we  are,  therefore,  the 
originators  and  have  it  fully  covered  by  patents.    In  the  development 
of  this,  our  latest  triumph  in  Disc  Harrows,  we  have  not  only  maintained 
the  great  strength  and  durability  as  originally  designed,  but  have  added  two 
additional  most  valuable 'features,  namely,  our  Automatic  Shifting  Device;  controlled  by  the  oper- 
ator from  the  seat  of  his  tractor,  and  a  greater  flexibility,  so  desirable  in  a  tractor  Disc  Harrow, 
but  not  found  in  other  makes. 

This  Harrow  is  built  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  12  feet,  inclusive. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.      box  ise  Arcade  p.  o.       Los  Angeles,  Cal.  "KUlefer  Quallt}' 
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Locust  Leaves  as  a  Range  Forage 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rur.il  Press  by  Albert  E.  Etter,  Ettersburg,  Humboldt  Co.] 


Supplementing  my  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
June  8.  1918,'  in  which  I  gave  my 
experience  in  using  the  foliage  of 
the  common  black  or  yellow  locust 
(Robin a  pseudocucial  as  a  forage 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  I  now 
have  two  important  observations  to 
make  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Water.  Ash. 

Black  Locust  Leaves  78.00  1.54 

Alfalfa  80.00  1.72 

Alflleria   80.00  1.72 

Clover — Bed    .,  70.80        #  2.10 

Barley   79 . 00  1 . 80 

Corn — Indian   78.30         -  1.20 

Beet — MangelB   90.90  1.10 

Carrots   88.60  1.00 

Thousand  Head  Kale  85.1.">  1.76 

Turnips   90 . 50  .80 

6pineless  Cactus   94.66  1.23 

Potatoes   78.90  1.00 

The  first  of  these  is  that  severe 
pruning  of  locust  trees  in  June,  July, 
August  aid  September  do  not  de- 
vitalize the  tree  more  than  winter 
pruning.  Indeed,  the  pruning,  in- 
stead of  devitalizing  the  tree,  actu- 
ally increased  the  amount  of  foliage 
the  following  season  50  to  100  per 
cent.  1 

The  second  observation  is  that  the 
foliage  on  pruned  locust  trees  re- 
mains in  good  feeding  condition 
about  a  month  later  than  on  trees 
of  natural  growth.  These  two  facts 
make  the  prospective  outlook  for 
using  this  beautiful  tree  for  forage 
purposes  fully  100  per  cent  better. 

While  J  have  secured  very  de- 
cisive results  in  actual  feeding  ex- 


QUICK  FEEDING— Without 
The  Waste  and  Labor 


Why  hitch  up  o  team  twice  a  day  to 
feed  the  stock,  or  make  innumerable  trips 
with  a  wheelbarrow? 

With  a  Louden  Overhead  Feed  Carrier 
you  can  carry  at  one  trip  enough  dry  feed 
or  ensilage  to  feed  from  thirty  to  forty  head 
of  cattle.  There's  no  waste  of  feed,  no 
wasted  effort,  and  the  feeding  is  done  in 
half  the  time  required  by  any  other  method. 

We  have  Louden  Feed  Carriers  in 
various  styles  and  sizes,  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices  that  purs  them  within  easy  reach  of 
every  barn  owner. 

We  have  a  carrier  suitable  for  YOUR 
barn,  and  we'll  guarantee  it  to  cam  its 
purchase  price  again  and  again  in  its 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  feed. 

Ask  us  for  Feed  Carrier  booklet  and 
prices. 

Men's  Litter 
Carrier  Outfit 

— save  labor,  time,  and  money, 
same  as  Louden's  Feed  Carrier. 
One  man  with  a  Louden  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the 
time  that  two  men  would  take 
without  it.  Think  of  that! 
There's  economy  for  you. 

Send  today  for  free  book"  on 
manure  uses,  and  catalog  of 
Louden's  Litter  Carriers,  San- 
itary Steel  Stanchions,  Cow 
Stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern 
barns. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  San  Francisct 
424  E  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


periments  with  locust  leaves  and 
seed  pods,  both  green  and  dried  as 
hay,  the  clinching  argument  is  se- 
cured by  comparing  chemical  nutri- 
tive values  as  secured  by  analysis. 
The  following  table,  comparing  lo- 
cust leaves  with  several  well-known 
stock  forages  in  California,  is  very 
interesting: 


Starch. 

Protein.  Sugar,  etc. 

6.71  10.81 

4 . 94  7 . 90 

2.83  9.81 

4.40  13.50 

2  . 70  8 . 00 

1.80  12.20 

1.40  5.50 

1.10  7.60 

2.63  8.49 

1.10  6.20 

.72  2.71 

2.10  17.30 


Crude 

Fiber.  Tat. 

2 . 03  . 91 

4.70  .74 

4.7'i  .92 

8.10  1.10 

7.90  .60 

5.00  .50 

.90  .20 

1.30  .40 

1.46  .51 

1.20  .20 

.59  .09 

.60  .10 


The  above  figures  are  copied  from 
a  table  furnished  by  Prof.  M.  E. 
Jaffa  of  the  University  of  California. 
A  study  of  these  figures  for  nutritive 
values,  and  the  tonic  properties  in 
increasing  appetite  and  toning  up 
the  system,  should  convince  the 
rancher  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
locust  as  a  supplementary  feed  on 
the  range  in  the  driest  months  of 
the  year,  when  a  green  ration  means 
so  much  to  range  stock. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Several  hundred  acres  in  Santa 
Maria  Valley,  Santa  Barbara  county,- 
were  planted  to  flowers  for  seed  last 
season. 

The  cola  weather  has  reduced  the 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables.  A  little 
warm  weather  and  some  rain  are 
both  needed. 

One  of  the  tractor  schools  fos- 
tered by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia will  be  operated  at  Concord. 
There  will  be  40  schools  in  the 
State. 

The  Turlock  Merchants  and  Grow- 
ers' Association  reports  the  shipment 
of  475,000  pounds  of  beans  out  of 
Torlock  district  during  the  month 
of  December. 

Five  carloads  of  Mexican  toma- 
toes en  route  to  the  United  States 
are  held  up  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Fuerte  river  because  of  the  collapse 
of  the  bridge. 

Your  threshing  machine  is  made 
of  wood  and  metal.  With  winter 
moisture  in  the  air,  the  wood  has 
swelled  and  you  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  loosen  the  bolts. 

Farmers  desiring  loans  from  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 
should  make  applications  at  once  to 
the  nearest  farm  loan  association, 
or  if  this  address  is  unknown,  write 
direct  to  Berkeley. 

Farm  extension  work  carried  on 
by  the  Government  during  the  war 
would  be  made  permanent  under  a 
bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  Sec- 
retary Houston,  who  asks  for  $5,- 
670,000  to  defray  the  Government 
cost  of  this  activity. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Warehouse 
(Tulare  district)  furnished  farmers 
4000  sacks  of  seed  wheat  last  year. 
This  season  they  have  already  "sent 
out  24,000  sacks  for  seed.  This 
promises  a  largely  -increased  wheat 
acreage  for  that  section  the  coming 
season. 

One  million  sacks  of  rice  have 
been  handled  by  the  mills  up  to  Jan- 
nary  1,  according  to  E.  E.  Behr,  sec- 
retary of  the  California  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association — three  times  more 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  acreage  price  paid  was  $4.24 
per  hundred  pounds.  ( 

Wheat  will  be  harvested  from 
33,000  acres  of  irrigated  wheat  land 
on  the  Indian  lands  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming  next  season.  This  amount 
has  already  been  seeded.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  thousand  acres 
more  will  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion this  summer,  it  is  expected.  No 
horses  are  used.    All  tractors! 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
rice  milled  is  cracked  rice.  Since 
the  change  in  administration  rules 
affecting    wheat    flour  substitutes, 


millers  have  found  it  impossible  to 
dispose  of  their  cracked  rice,  which 
is  accumulating  and  blocking  the 
warehouse  room,  as  well  as  tying  up 


capital.  E.  E.  Behr,  secretary  of 
the  California  Rice  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, \s  going  East  to  try  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 


A  SEASON'S  WORK  WITHOUT 
EXPENSE   FOR   REPAIR  PARTS 

BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 


Do  your  work  without  ex- 
pense for  repair  parts  for  your 
first  season  of  90  days.  Our 
Guarantee  Bond,  issued  to  the 
purchaser  of  each  Bean  Trac- 
tor, is  a  broad,  liberal  agree- 
ment reflecting  our  confidence 
in  the  BEAN  to  do  your  work 
without  unnecessary  expense. 

34  years  of  manufacturing 
integrity  is  behind  this  guar- 
antee. ' 

Let  us  tell  you  about  this 
new  "After-the-War"  proposi- 
tion and  about  the  special  or- 
chard and  vineyard  Bean 
TrackPULL  Tractor. 

REDUCTION'  IX  PRICE 

In  addition  to  the  Guarantee 
Bond  we  are  now,  on  account 
ill  'After-the-War"  conditions, 
announcing  a  reduction  in 
price  mi  i  in1  Bean  Tractor. 
The  new  price  is  guaranteed 
to  J  ii tic  30,  1010.  If  the  price 
should  in-  reduced  between  how 
mill  tin  above  date  (and  this 
is  Improbable)  the  difference  in 
price  will  be  refunded.  This 
means  you  can  buy  your  Bean 
Tractor  now.  knowing  that  the 
price  is  stationary. 


SPECIAL  TRACTOR 
This  greaf  little  6  h.  p.  ma- 
chine, designed  by  builders  of 
special  orchard  and  vineyard 
machinery  for  34  years,  com- 
bines a  wealth  of  experience 
in  the  one  most  effective  de- 
signed to  meet  orchard  and 
[vineyard  needs. 


"   OUR  "AFTER-THE-WAR" 
PROPOSITION 

This  entire  "After-the-War" 
tractor  proposition  is  backed 
by  a  tractor  of  high  efficiency 
with  splendid  service  plan  in 
operation  and  is  something  /Tne* 
you  can't  afford  to  overlook  If  /  sP™" 
you  an-  going  to  buy  a  trac-  ,/P°™p,CN° 
tor  this  year.  Send  the  Agpu.su 
coupon   today*  La*  a*c«im.  c*i. 

f    447.W.  JulUnSt.. 

/s»i>.!  rot  TrickFUI.i. 
cutting  and  full  Inform" 
Ion  without  obllKitlou  on 
pirL 


BUY  NOW 

Oliver  Power  Lift  Plows 


PLAY  SAFE  AND  BUY  THE  OLIVER 

Two  and  three  bottom,  10,  12,  and  14-inch. 
•Three  and  four  bottom,  12  and  14-inch. 

Quick  Detachable  Shares 

Weight  and  wear  of  shares  remarkable.  Strength  of  beams,  axles, 
etc.,  surprising.    Actual  plowing  results  most  pleasing. 
Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  write  us  for  particulars. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


PPurpow          W  New             V  ^       fttttnc  ukf        ■  ^ 

NEW  ■           V»W«            ■  . 

Thread.*  xittA                \W          *P*cM            ■  4 

Conpllno  Screw            W"^  Fitting. 

Hot  Caalnc                               Made  to 

A.phaltnm  Order  M. 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Beets  Help  Tilly  Beat  the  Record 


It  beats  all  how  Tilly  Alcartra  in- 
sists on  holding  the  top  place  in  the 
Holstein  world.  As  announced  briefly 
in  last  week's  issue,  this  wonderful 
cow,  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corporation,  Woodland,  has  com- 
pleted her  sixth  year  under  semi- 
official test  with  the  world's  milk 
record  of  33,424.8  pounds  of  milk, 
and  the  excellent  butter  record  of 
1322.99  pounds.  The  latter  is  not 
the  world's  record,  but  with  a  total 
of  2513.46  pounds  of  butter  for  two 
years  she  breaks  the  record  for  two 
years'  butter  production*  and  from 
two  to  six  years;  also  she  breaks  all 
milk  records  from  one  to  six  years. 
Her  production  by  years  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Age.  Butter.  Milk. 

2    556.20  14.837.2 

3    853.72  21.421.3 

6    1.180.04  30.451.4 

6    1.100.4(1  29.820  6 

7    1.042.20  26.814.8 

9    1.322.09  33.424.8 

Some  breeders  are  opposed  to  long- 
distance records,  claiming  that  the 
strain  on  cows  is  too  great;  that 
it  reduces  their  vitality  and  also 
makes  them  irregular  breeders.  But 
Tilly  proves  that  neither  of  these 
claims  is  well  founded.  By  coming 
back  in  her  sixth  year  on  test  anfl 
exceeding  her  best  previous  record 
by  over  3500  pounds  of  milk,  she 
shows  that  test  feeding  has  not 
weakened  her  endurance,  and  by 
dropping  a  calf  on  an  average  of 


CONTESTS    FOR  SACRAMENTO- 
YOLO  TESTING  ASSOCIATION. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prrsn  by  Ord  L. 
Leaehman,  Sacramento.] 

The  Sacramento-Yolo  County  Cow 
Testing  Association  has  some  great 
plans  for  this  year's  work.  Last 
month,  at  the  election  of  officers, 
A.  E.  Greene  of  Courtland  was 
elected  chairman  and  R.  E.  Watson 
of  the  Henderson  Co.,  Sacramento, 
and  Guy  Foulks  of  Elk  Grove  were 
elected  directors.  They  started^the 
ball  rolling  by  planning  a  dairy  cow 
competition  similar  to  the  State- 
wide contest  last  year.  They  went 
to  the  business  men  of  Sacramento 
for  donations  and  found  these  men 
ready  and  willing  to  help  them. 
Money,  cups,  purebred  bulls  and 
boars  and  other  things  were  offered 
as  prizes. 

Of  course,  the  main  idea  of  the 
association,  which  is  one  of  the 
many  branches  of  the  farm  bureau, 
is  to  help  the  dairyman  with  the 
low-testing  herd.  He  needs  to  learn 
the  value  of  a  purebred  sire  and 
needs  help  in  culling  out  the  boarder 
cows.  And  as  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  dairy  herds  of  Sacramento  county 
are  headed  by  grade  bulls,  there  is 
plenty  of  work  for  the  association  to 
do.  However,  the  contests  that  have 
been  arranged  and  the  prizes  that 
•have  been  *  offered  have  quickened 
the  members,  and  it  is  certain  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  number 
of  purebred  bulls  in  use  will  be 
greatly  increased.  The  association 
had  1000  cows  signed  up  last  year 
and  750  more  to  start  testing  this 
month,  with  a  large  number  to  come 
in  during  the  next  two  months. 

In  the  contest  there  will  be  classes 
for  grade  herds  of  1  to  20  cows; 
herds  of  21  to  50  cows;  herds  of 
over  50  cows;  highest  yearly  record 
for  cow  under  five  years;  highest 
yearly  record  for  cow  over  five 
years;  highest  monthly  record  for 
group  of  5  cows  in  a  grade  herd; 
best  herd — cup  to  be  won  three 
times  for  permanent  ownership. 
Also,  there  will  be  a  special  prize 
for  the  best  Jersey  herd,  and  prob- 
ably other  prizes  will  be  offered 
later  on. 

This  association  has  already  done 
excellent  work.  During  December 
24  cows  made  more  than  45  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  two  grade  Holsteins 
in  the  herd  of  A.  E.  Greene  of  Court- 
land  made  more  than  100  pounds  of 
fat  for  the  month.  The  Greene  herd 
also  made  the  highest  average  for 
the  month  with  47.7  pounds  per  cow 
in  a  herd  of  15  head. 

The  association's  affairs  are  in 
excellent  shape  and  the  membership 
is  increasing  rapidly. 


every  13  months  she  proves  that 
heavy  feeding  does  not  interfere  with 
calving. 

■  Furthermore,  some  dairymen  do 
not  take  much  interest  in  high»rec- 
ords  because  they  believe  that  the 
cows  are  fed  to  produce  their  utmost, 
irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the  feed, 
and  that  similar  feeding  on  a  com- 
mercial dairy  farm  would  not  pay. 
But  a  careful  analysis  shows  that, 
in  proportion  to  production,  Tilly 
consumed  much  less  than  does  the 
ordinary  cow. 

Her  bill  of  fare  for  the  year  was 
made  up  as  follows:  Grain — 1325 
pounds  ground  barley,  1325  pounds 
ground  oats,  1325  pounds  bran,  1165 
pounds  soy  bean  meal,  532  pounds 
cottonseed  meal,  200  pounds  linseed 
meal;  total,  5872  pounds.  Succu- 
lent feeds  and  roughage — 21,000 
pounds  beets,  2550  pounds  dried  beet 
pulp,  3000  pounds  corn  silage.  5000 
pounds  alfalfa  hay.  Also,  during 
nine  months  of  the  year  she  was 
pastured  four  hours  a  day. 

The  amount  of  grain  fed  per  day 
averaged  10  to  20  pounds,  with  an 
average  of  16  pounds.  But  the  re- 
markable feature  of  her  ration  is  the 
amount  of  beets  consumed,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  alfalfa  and 
silage.  Think  of  it — an  average  of 
nearly  60  pounds  per  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  feeds.  And 
during  the  time  of  her  heaviest  pro- 
duction she  consumed  as  high  as  80 
pounds  of  beets  per  day. 

There  may  be  a  lesson  in  this  for 


California  dairymen  who  are  feed- 
ing alfalfa  almost  exclusively,  or  al- 
falfa and  silage.  In  most  sections 
of  the  State  beets  can  be  raised  suc- 
cessfully and  cheaply.  Should  less 
alfalfa  be  grown  and  more  beets? 
Should  a  field  be  reserved  on  every 
dairy  farm  for  raising  beets? 


Breeding  counts  for  much  in  heavy 
production,  but  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  careful  feeding,  and  when 
we  consider  that  Tilly's  milk  for  the 
year  sold  for  over  $1,000  it  looks  as 
though  it  would  pay  dairymen  to 
feed  in  a  measure  according  to  her 
bill  of  fare. 


His  Calves  now  Coming 


V 


King  Korndyke  I'ontiar  20th. 


and  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  They  not  only  in- 
herit his  type — extraordinary 
length,  depth  and  splendid 
vigor — but  also  the  wonder- 
ful production  breeding  that 
is  behind  him.  Their  dams 
also  contribute  great  produc- 
ing blood.  Most  of  them  are 
daughters  of  our  senior  herd 
sire,  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
to  figure  with  us  on  one  of 
the  young  sons  of  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  for 
your  herd. 

Come  and  see  them  or 
write  for  description,  pedi- 
grees and  prices. 


OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner   TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L.  Reed,  Herdsman 
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"clone  Silo 

rock'? 


Hundreds  of  Cyclone  Silos 
are  standing,  straight  and  round, 
after  years  of  service!    "Cyclone"  is  the 
permanent  silo.    Wet  or  dry — cold  or  hot — no 
climatic  conditions  too  severe.    Can't  twist — can't 
get  out  of  shape. 
"Cyclone"  patented  hoops  are  fastened  to  the  staves 
and  adjusted  but  once.    No  tightening  or  loosening 
afterwards.  a 

The  Steel  Braced 


*•  1/ 


Cyclone  Sitd 

It  is  not  when  a  silo  is  full,  but  when  empty,  that  it  gets  out  of  shape. 
The  staves  then  dry,  shrink,  and  become  loose.     '  Cyclone"  trussed  steel  bracing  system  and 
these  special  hooks  are  the  only  way  to  keep  a  stave  silo  permanently  in  shape. 

Double  Your  Profits  in  1919  With  a  "Cyclone!" 

Whether  feeding  for  beef  or  mutton,  or  dairying)  a  "Cyclone"  silo  will  double  your  1919 
profits!    "Cyclone"  is  a  permanent  silo.    It  will  be  standing  many  years  after  ordinary  silos 

have  gone  to  pieces. 


Silo  Feed  Book  FREE 

Henry  North's  Silo  Feed  Book — 50  pares  of  facts  on  silos 
and  silage,  such  as  cost  of  silage,  silage  vs.  pasture,  silage 
for  sheep  men.  silage  for  beef  cattle,  crops  for  silage,  etc. 
We  will  send  you  a  copy  FREE  while  they  last. 

We'll  also  send  details  of  our 
Early  Buyer's  Discount,  Trices, 
etc.,  on  "Cyclone"  Silos. 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

275D  Oak  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
IllllllllllllllinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUlllllll 


.National  Tank  A.  Pipe  (  o.. 

275D  Oak  St,  Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen:    Am  Interested  In  a  ton  silo 

for  permanence.  Please  send  me,  without  obliga- 
tion, Henry  North's  SUo  Feed  Book  free.  Also  Early 
Buyer's  Discount. 


Name 


Addre 
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Flush  Cows  After  Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious 
Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion,' 
Betention  of  After-birth  and  Premature 
Birth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of 
the  reproductive  organs  by  the  germs,  of 
Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection 
is  prom p tly  overcome  by  the  use  cf  a  powerful 
but  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
affect  the  reproductive  organs  so  that  the 
cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
alive  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort- 
ing, whether  the  after-birth,  is  retained  or 
not,  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
flushed  out,  because  that  is  where  the  in- 
fection is  developing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  non-poisonous  anti- 
septic, is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  -B-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
£2  "Contar>ious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3445  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Calf 


Enemies 


WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 
\ " 'The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How'* 


Butter  Making 
in  Holland 


Butter  making-  is  the  chief  business  of 
the  Holland  Dairymen,  the  originators  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle.  Up- 
wards of  forty  million  pounds  of  butter  per 
year  is  exported  from  that  little  country, 
wfiich  is  more  per  cow,  arid  more  per  acre, 
than  does  any  other  country  export. 

H0LSTE1N  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  V  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


ABSORB 

TRADE  MARKREG.U  3. PAT.  OFF. 


1NE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  doe*  Dot  blister  or  remove 
the  bair.  and  you  can  work  ibe  bora*. 
82- SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiieptic  lialment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Wena.  Straini.  Bruiiea; 
•top,  pain  and  Inaammation.  Price  11.25  per  bottle  at 
dealera  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  II  lou  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  (or  10c  In  stampi. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  86Temnle  St.,  Sprlnofield.  Mass. 


POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Breeders'  names,  sale  dates.  Spillman's 
"Inheritance  of  the  Polled  Character  in 
Cattle."  and  other  information  of 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Secy. 

Route  4,  Box  51  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  PROFITS  FROM  A  PORTABLE 
MOTOR. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 

USES  FOR  SILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  third  power  outlet  was  at  one 
end  of  the  dairy  barn — right  near 
the  silos.  For  a  time  the  portable 
motor  was  used  to  run  the  milking 
machine,  but  this  was  discontinued 
because  the  motor  was  too  large  and 
made  the  power  bill  too  great.  Also 
it  was  found  inconvenient  to  move 
the  motor  to  this  position  twice  a 
day,  and  it  often  interfered  with  the 
work  of  chopping  hay  or  grinding 
grain. 

But  the  motor  was  used  to  chop 
the  corn  for  silage  and  to  fill  the 
silos,  and  also  to  make  silage  of  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  if  it  was 
rained  upon  or  contained  so  much 
foxtail  that  the  cows  would  not  eat 
it  as  dry  hay. 

CORN  FODDER  SHOULD  BE  SHREDDED. 

Experiments  carried  on  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  showed  that 
one  .acre  of  corn  fed  in  the  form  of 
silage  will  produce  from  35  to  50 
per  cent  more  milk  than  one  acre 
fed  as  dry  fodder,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  a  silo  will  quickly 
pay  for  itself. 

However,  even  on  farms  where 
there  are  no  silos,  it  is  poor  policy 
to  feed  corn  fodder  or  stover  whole. 
The  waste  is  too  great,  as  when  dry 
fodder  is  fed  a  great  deal  of ,  the 
coarser  part  is  left  uneaten.  This 
loss  can  be  almost  entirely  overcome 
by  shredding  the  fodder.  The  cows 
Will  relish  it  more  and  will  clean  it 
up  much  better. 

SAVE  THE  STRAW  AND  CHOP  IT. 

When  alfalfa,  with  its  high  pro- 
tein value,  is  fed  stock  it  is  possible 
to  add  one-fourth  or  one-third  straw 
without  reducing*  the  flow  of  milk, 
and  on  the  average  diversified  ranch 
it  should  be  planned  so  that  every 
ton  of  straw  not  needed  for  bedding 
or  other  good  uses  should  pass 
through  the  cattle. 

The  value  of  straw,  also,  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  chopping  it,  as 
much  less  is  wasted. 

USING  THE  MOTOR  TO  HOIST  HAY. 

On  another  ranch  where  the  hay 
was  stored  in  a  barn,  but  not  chop- 
ped, a  motor  was  used  to  run  the 
hoist.  This  hoist  was  bolted  to  one 
end  of  the  platform  which  carried 
the  motor.  The  belt  pulley  was  re- 
placed by  a  sprocket,  and  the  hoist 
was  driven  by  a  chain. 

The  particular  advantage  of  this 
method  was  that  one  man  could  set 
the  fork  and  also  operate  the  hoist 
without  getting  off  the  wagon.  The 
motor,  of  course,  ran  constantly.  He 
was  provided  with  two  long  ropes, 
which  were  connected  with  the  con- 
trolling device  on  the  hoist,  and 
pulling  one  rope  threw  the  hoist  in 
gear,  thus  causing  the  rope  to  wind 
on  the  drum  and  the  forkful  of  hay 
tojpe  carried  to  the  mow.  Pulling 
the  other  rope  threw  the  hoist  out  of 
gear,  and  left  the  drum  free  to  un- 
wind when  the  forjt  was  pulled  back 
to  the  load. 

MANY  OTHER  MOTOR  USES. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of 
the  many  uses  to  which  a  motor  can 
be  put.  It  will  be  found  a  time  and 
money  saver  for  running  a  separator, 
a  churn,  a  washing  machine,  a  saw, 
a  grain  elevator  or  a  shearing  ma- 
chine. In  fact,  new  uses  are  being 
found  for  it  almost  every  day,  and 
the  faithful  little  motor  is  becoming 
an  almost  indispensable  factor  in 
modern  farming. 

MEASURED   IN  MONEY. 

There  is  probably  twice  the  money 
in  farming  that  most  farmers  are 
making,  and  the  use  of  a  motor  will 
pro\*fe  one  way  of  increasing  the 
profits.  It  won't  cost  you  much.  In 
fact,  you'll  be  greatly  surprised  when 
you  find  how  cheaply  work  can  be 
done  with  its  use.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised, too,  when  you  try  out  the 
motor,  to  find  that  it  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  sp  many  different 
ways.  You'll  find  that  the  little  try 
of  today  becomes  the  big  triumph  of 
tomorrow. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  de- 
scending sun  sets  not  upon  a  lot  of 
work  by  the  motor  done. 


A  JERSEY  will  produce  a  big  net  profit  from 
A  even  high-priced  feed.  A  Jersey  is  nature's 
dairy  masterpiece.   Beautiful,  hardy  and  productive 
to  the  highest  degree.   In  these  days  of  high  cost  of 
feed  and  care,  the  Jersey  Is  an  essential,  because  her  eco- 
nomic production  makes  her  a  profitable  investment.  Econ- 
omy demands  that  the  scrubs  must  go.   Write  to  Jersey 
Breeders  for  pedigrees  and  prices,  and  ask  us  for  the  im- 
portant and  valuable  information  we  b3ve  gathered  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  who  want  their  cows  to  keep 
them,  rather  than  just  to  keep  cows. 
The  American  Jertey  Cattle  Clob,  388  Weat  23rd  Street.  New  Tork  City 


it.  Econ-  j 

m 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 


IN.       LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd_  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
of  sire.  Ycung  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO,  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYSi 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.   Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,       CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Younp  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  Indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,    D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  C«l 

n^oi        MERIT  JERSEYS  */S»< 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 


Look  up  my  winnings  at  the  fairs. 

J.  E.  THORP 


Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 


A  Great  R 
Made  by 

GUERNSEY 


This  .four -year -old 
Guernsey  cow  boasts 
a  yearly  production 
record  of  16,203.90 
lbs.  of  milk  and 
8SS.70  lbs.  of  butter 
fat.  She  has  been 
kept  in  the  pink  of 
health.  HEALTH 
pays  big  in  any  cow. 

Increase  Your  Milk  Income — 

Every  cow  you  own  that  is  less  than  100%  healthy 
is  losing  money  for  you.  And  the  fact  is  that  80%  of 
all  dairy  cows  are  below  a  proper  health  standard. 

The  vital  organs  of  cows  are  just  as  liable  to  be- 
come diseased  and  sluggish  as  those  of  human  beings. 
They  need  the  same  kind  of  treatment — medicinal 
assistance.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  overfeeding 
to  bolster  up  a  sluggish  system. 

KOW-KURE  has  met  with  such  great  popularity  among 
dairymen  because  it  acts  directly  on  the  digestive  and  gen- 
ital organs,  toning  them  up,  making  them  function  prop- 
erly, and  enabling  them  to  throw  off  disease. 

Such  ailments  as  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barren- 
ness,   Abortion,    Scouring,    Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches    and    similar   troubles,  respond 
quickly  to  the  strengthening  influence  of 
KOW-KURE  upon  the  entire  system. 
The  result  is  an  -Imost  immediate 
increase  of  milk  production. 


Your  druggitt  or  feed  dealer  tell*  KOW' 
KUJRE,  in  60c.  and  S1.20  package*. 
Send  for  our  valuable  free  book, 

"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

It  tells  how  to  treat  atl  the 
most  common  cow  diseases 
and  Rives  much  valuable 
general  information. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  carde.  notes  regard- 
ing' their  sales.  State  and  Cotinty  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

At.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation. 
Woodland,  has  sold  a  son  of  King 
Moreo  Alcartra  to  Guy  Foulkes  of 
Gait,  for  a  herd  header. 

The  California  Hereford  breeders 
have  decided  to  hold  their  annual 
spring  sale  either  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  the  Shorthorn  sale. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  re- 
cently sold  a  carload  of  Shorthorn 
bulls  to  Lewis  Pierce  of  Suisun:  also 
a  carload  was  shipped  to  Welling- 
ton, Nevada. 

A  heifer  call  was  dropped  last 
week  at  the  Jane  Garden  farm 
whose  three  nearest  dams'  records 
averaged  29,800  lbs.  of  milk  in  one 
year.  The  dam.  Camella  Hartog,  has 
a  yearly  record  of  27.000  lbs.  milk 
and  over  1100  lbs.  butter.  The  sire 
is  King  Morco  Alcartra,  a  son  of 
Tilly  Alcartra. 

Guy  H.  Miller  of  Rancho  Vena- 
dera,  Modesto,  reports  the  sale  of 
the  richly  bred  young  bull,  Altama 
of  Palomar  to  C.  H.  "Sturges  of 
Yuma,  Ariz'.  This  youngster  is  sired 
by  the  noted  bull,  Altama  Interest, 
and  both  his  dam  and  granddam  are 
register  of  merit  cows  with  vearly 
records. 

The  California  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  has  decided  to  hold 
its  annual  spring  sale  between 
March  24  and  April  14  on  a  date 
satisfactory  to  Fred  Reppert  of  De- 
catur. Ind.,  who  lias  been  engaged 
to  cry  the  sale.  It  has  not  vet  been 
decided  whether  the  sale  will  b« 
held  at  San  Francisco  or  at  Davis. 
In  all  probability  a  meeting  of  the 
California  Cattleraens'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 


70th.  This  pig  weighed  when  ship- 
ped 172  lbs.  He  made  a  gain  of 
18  lbs.  In  eight  days. 

Intending  purchasers  of  Poland- 
Chinas  will  be  given  an  unusual  op- 
portunity at  the  sale  of  Chas.  Gate- 
wood  &  Son  of  Fresno.  January  28. 
This  is  not  a  sale  of  surplus  stock, 
but  a  complete  dispersal  sale,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm  is  going  into  the  cattle 
business  in  the  Central  West.  On 
this  account  King's  Big  Bone  Lead- 
er, the  grand  champion  boar  at  the 
1918  State  Fair,  will  be  included  in 
the  sale. 

Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son  of  Fresno 
have  announced  the  date  January 
28th  for  their  first  sale  of  big  type 
Poland-Chinas.  Those  who  have 
been  following  the  operations  of  this 
well-known  concern  will  know  wl»at 
to  expect  in  the  quality  of  the  40 
head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  that  will 
be  offered.  There  will  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  get  females  bred 
to  the  great  boar.  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader,  grand  champion  at  the  1918 
State  Fair. 


ment  bought  458,653  horses  and 
mules,  of  which  only  67,948  were 
shipped  abroad. 

Fred  Hartsook,  known  to  livestock 


men  chiefly  because  of  his  Interest 
in  Holstein  cattle  and  Poland-China 
hogs,  has  one  of  the  finest  bunches 
of  Toggenburg  milch  goats  in  the 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Guy  H.  Miller  of  Modesto  reports 
the  sale  of  the  fine  Duroc  boar,  Vol- 
unteer Heinie.  to  H.  J.  Orchard  of 
Elk  Grove. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  bred  sows 
held  by  Lester  H.  Glover,  Grand- 
view,  Mo.,  14  gilts  bred  to  Liberator 
averaged  $563.  This  is  the  world's 
record  for  a  sale  of  gilts  bred  to  an 
untried  pig.  The  top  gilt  brought 
$1,010  and  this  also  breaks  the 
record. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  5,500,000  hogs  were  vac- 
cinated against  cholera  last  year  and 
the  average  loss  in  cholera  infected 
herds  was  reduced  to  13  per  cent. 
During  the  last  four  years  the  losses 
from  cholera  hogs  have  been  re- 
duced from  6,304,300  hogs  to  2,952,- 
144.    Great  work. 

Castleview  Ranch  of  Santa  Rosa 
recently  sold  young  Berkshire  ser- 
vice boars  to  J.  D.  Williams  of  Bo- 
dega. A.  McKay  of  Oris  Spring,  Ber- 
nard D.  Moore  of  Lakeport.  and 
W.  E.  Brain  and  C.  H.  Niestrath  of 
Cazadero.  Also  bred  sows  to  W.  F. 
Wilson  of  Sebastopol  and  Mrs.  E. 
Cridland  of  Santa  Rosa. 

December  was  a  good  month  for 
P.  E.  Mitchell,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Atwater.  He  sold  3  sow 
pigs  to  W,  H.  Osborne.  Atwater;  2 
to  J.  S.  Rogers.  Chowchilla:  1  to 
Mrs.  T.  A.  K.  Mitchell.  Atwater 
and  1  to  G.  W.  Mitchell.  S^lma; 
also  a  bred  gilt  and  a  boar  pig  to 
Mr.  Moore.  Fresno,  and  a  boar  pig 
to  F.  C.  Warkentin. 

W.  J.  Carmichael,  now  in  the 
swine  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  been  made  secretary  of 
the  National  Swine  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  take  the  place  of  John  T. 
Stinson.  Until  a  year  ago  Prof. 
Carmichael  was  at  the  head  of  the 
swine  husbandry  department  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  by  his 
excellent  work  there  he  has  gained 
a  national  reputation. 

R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill, 
recently  shipped  the  California  Poly- 
technic School  of  San  Luis  Obispo  a 
four-months-old  Berkshire  boar  pig, 
sired  by  their  boar,  Winona  Cham- 
pion 13th,  and  out  of  Mayfield  Nel- 
lie 3rd,  she  being  sired  by  the  State 
Fair  grantf  champion,  Ames  Rival 


Sheep. 

E.  C.  Spear  of  St.  Helena  reports 
that  one  of  the  ranges  extending 
back  from  YorkviUp  has  recently 
been  Bold  for  $65,000  without  the 
sheep. 

Professor  True  of  the  University 
Farm  advises  the  use  of  bells  on 
sheep,  so  as  to  let  their  owners 
know  when  they  are  disturbed. 
Also,  a  dog  or  coyote  is  often  fright- 
ened away  from  sheep  when  they  are 
provided  with  bells. 

The  California  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  University  Farm.  Davis, 
(January  22  and  23.  Fred  Ellen- 
wood  of  Red  Bluff,  president  of  the 
f  association,  is  attending  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Convention  at 
Denver  and  will  makfe  a  report  to 
the  local  association  at  its  meeting. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Young  recently  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  Karakul  Bheep 
before  the  Kerman  Farm  Bureau. 
He  has  brought  to  his  ranch  at  Ker- 
man a  flock  of  nearly  100  of  these 
sheep,  raised  in  the  desert  country 
of  Texas  with  great  success.  This 
breed  is  valued  highly  on  account  of 
the  skins,  which  are  used  in  high- 
class  fur  trade. 

Joe  Levy  of  Calla  Grove  Farm, 
Manteca.  having  sold  his  Guernsey 
cows,  will  give  more  attention  to 
his  herd  of  registered  Hampshire 
sheep  and  expects  to  enlarge  the 
herd  so  as  to  maintain  about  200 
ewes.  Hampshires  are  becoming  very 
popular  in  California  and  Mr.  Levy 
finds  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  herd 
to  supply  the  demand. 

Sheep  surely  made  good  money  for 
A.  B.  Spooner,  Jr.,  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county.  In  the  fall  of  1916 
he  bought  50  ewes  from  T.  S.  Glide, 
Davis,  at  $8  per  head.  The  follow- 
ing spring  he  sheared  9%  pounds  of 
wool  from  each*,  which  brought  a 
high  price.  Last  September  he  added 
about  150  head  of  sheep  and  lambs 
and  had  shipped  800  pounds  of  wool 
during  the  season. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Dates  for  the  1919  State  Fair 
have  been  definitely  set.  It  will  be 
held  from  August  30  to  September 
9,  inclusive.  .  ' 

A  Percheron  society  has  been  or- 
ganized in. England  and  a  purchas- 
ing commission  will  be  sent  to  Amer- 
ica to  buy  high-class  stock  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  British  breeders. 
It  is  expected  that  the  results  will 
be  much  better  than  as  though  this 
work  were  done  by  private  specu- 
lators. 

United  States  and  British  Govern- 
ment horses  are  being  crowded  on 
the  market  as  rapidly  as  the  trade 
can  absorb  them,  the  former  being 
sold  at  cantonments  and  the  latter 
at  .primary  markets,  both  methods 
involving  a  heavy  sacrifice.  During 
the  war  the  United  States  Govern- 


Interior  of  Star  rquipprd  bar*  owned  by 
H.  J.  Krebi.  ni.min«ton,  Dei. 


Interior 
of  Stir 
equipped 
barn  owned 
ky  C.  F.  Srurfc.o 
Hertford,  Coon 


Exclusive  Features 

Make  Star  Equipment  "Different 

THERE  are  big  reasons  why  Star 
Equipment  is  the  first  choice  where 
crnly  choice  equipment  will  do.  It  offers  features  that  you  cannot  find 
in  any  other  equipment.  For  example,  the- Star  Curb  Clamp,  which  does  away 
with  anchors  in  the  cement  and  simplifies  installation;  the  Star  One-piece  Arched 
Stall,  which  eliminates  clamp  irons  or  -couplings  to  catch  dust  and  dirt;  the 
Star  Alignment  Device,  which  lengthens  or  shortens  the  cow  bed  instantly;  the 
Star  Unit  System,  which  enables  you  to  add  equipment  as  your  herd  increases. 
These  and  other  exclusive  Star  features  are  too  important  for  you  to  overlook 
now  when  saving  farm  work  and  expense  mean  more  than  ever  before. 

Send  For  the  STAR  Book 

and  let  us  offer  suggestions  for  equipping  your  barn  with  Star  Stalls  an  !  Stanchions.  Let  our 
architectural  department. show  you  practical  suggestions  oh  building  a  new  barn  or  remodeling 
your  old  one.  Also  learn  about  Star  Watering  Bowls,  Double-Lock  Litter  Carriers.  Star-Peed 
Trucks,  Star'  Cannon-Ball"  Door  Hangers,  Star  Harvester  Hay  Tools  and  Star  Garage  Equip- 
ment.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  K  ***-'.■' 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Branch,  Industrial  Building.  Albany.  N.  Y.  — * 


Farm  Equipment 


DAM:    Slate  Record 
Senior  4  year  old 


11  First  Dams,  Average  32.84  lbs. 

Butter,    7  days..  35.63  lbs.Milk,    7  days          623  lbs. 

30  days.  .139.29  lbs.    "    30  days  2883  lbs. 

SIRE:  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly — whose  dam  has  a  30.44-lb.  4-year-old 
record — "World's  Record  at  time  of  making"  and  has  a  35-lb. 
and  a  30-lb.  daughter.  ; 

The  11  first  dams  of  this  calf  average  32.84  lbs.  butter.  T  days — all  different  cows 
He  traces  three  times  direct  to  King-  of  the  Pontiacs.  He  is  a  perfect  individual,  very 
large  and  perfectly  straight:  dark  in-color;  born  October  29.  1018.  His  dam  is  ca- 
pable of  a  larger  record;  made  her  record  at  second  calving  and  first  time  tested,  a 
very  persistent  milker. 

Four  first  Damn  Average  30.65  lbs.— all  four  are  30-lb.  cows.  Dam — Granddaughter 
of  both  Kink-  Poijtiac  Champion  and  Admiral  Walker  Pietertje — who,  together,  hare  16 
30-lb.  daughters.  Her  record  at  6  years  1  mo.:  Butter.  7  days,  30.40  lbs.:  butter.  30 
days,  123. 4T  lbs.  We  consider  her  the  best  401b.  prospect  we  have  in  our  herd. 
This  calf,  a  fine  individual — straight  top  line  and  exceptionally  growthy.  Born  March 
10,  1918.,  .  . 

Sire:    King  Segis  Alcartra' Prilly — Grand  Champion  Bull — California.  1017-1918. 

Both  the  above  bulls  should  bead  some  high-class  purebred  herd. 

Also  have  for  sale:    Bull,  born  January  29.  1018. 

Barn's  record  at  two  years  two  months.  20.37  lbs.  butter.  7  days 

This  calf — a  show  bull.  ,.  <r»    .:  _ 

Ona>  born  March  22,  1918:    Dam — a  24.8H-lb.  two-year-old  granddaughter  of  King  of 

the  Pontiacs.  This  calf  mostly  all  white  and  a  fine  individual.  flf\2_ 
His  dam — Reserve  Grand  Champion  California  State  Fair.  1918.  1  -  • 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

BRIDQFORD  COMPANY,   Knightsen,  California 


AUCTIONS 


Sell  your  stock  or  imple- 
ments at  -public  auction.  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  Successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  estate. 
Customers  always  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

OR  I)    L.    LEACH  MAN, 
1004  Fifth  St.,  Sacramento 


REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS 


Cream  cup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 
tested.  1  f .  "J 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

K    D.   "A.."  Box  437. 
Two  miles  ont  North  First  Street. 


Don't  Waste  Wool 

Old  methods  of  shearing  leave  too  much  wool 
on  the  sheep.  Shear  the  modern  way  with  a 
good  machine.  The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  bear- 
ing Shearing  Machine  works  wonders  with 
flocks  up  to  300  head.  Saves  time  and 
money — shears  16  per  cent  more  wool.  Does 
away  with  second  cuts.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 
You  can  get  it  by  sending  $2. 00— -balance  on 
arrival.     Or  write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  103,  ltth  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1501-3-5  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Antrim,  Cal. 


January  18.  191!) 
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country  and  recently  shattered  all 
previous  records  by  paying  $700  for 
a  purebred  Toggenburg  doe.  This 
wonderful  animal  not  only  has 
milked  as  high  as  6  quarts  and  4 
ounces  a  day,  but  has  kidded  four 
times  and  has  produced  14  kids. 
She  weighs  150  pounds  and  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  puVebred  Toggen- 
burg  doe  in  America. 


STOCK  MEN  PLAN  FEED  INSPEC- 
TION  BILL. 

While  livestock  men  were  in  San 
Franciscb  last  week  to  discuss  the 
marketing  situation,  a  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  bill  \  which 
Prof.  Lee  of  the  Pure  Food  Bureau 
has  prepared  to  be  introduced  at  the 
present  Legislature.  Prof.  Lee  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  that  was 
passed  two  years  ago.  but  received 
the  Governor's  veto.  Nearly  40 
States  have  similar  laws.  Prof.  Lee. 
together  with  Professors  Woll  and 
Thompson  of  the  University  Farm, 
has  studied  all  of  these  laws  care- 
fully, and  has  endeavored  to  frame  a 
bill  that  will  include  the  best'  fea- 
tures from  each.  /  '  • 

A  few  minor  changes  were  sug- 
gested by  the  stockmen  present,  and 
the  bill  as  it  will  go  to  Senator  Rig- 
don  and  Assemblyman  Cummings,  td 
be  introduced,  will  provide  for  sten- 
ciling on  each  bag,  or  a  label  or 
tag,  which  must  give  the  net  weight 
of  the  contents,  the  name,  brand  or 
trade-mark,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  minimum  per 
cent  of  crude  protein  and  fat,  the 
maximum  per  cent  of  fiber,  and  the 
name  and  proportion  of  each  ingre- 
dient. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  the  first  of- 
fense, and  not  less  than  $100  for  the 
second.  It  does  not  call  for  an  ap- 
propriation, or  require  the  formation 
of  a  new  department,  as  the  worft 
of  enforcing  the  law  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Pure  Food  Depart- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  the  proposed  law  is 
printed  copies  will  be  mailed  to  all 
who  desire  them,  and  farmers  are 
urged  to  write  their  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  asking  them  to  work 
and  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


j  Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


 Poland-Chinas. 

SOW  BARGAIN'S — We  are  ottering-  some  ex- 
ceptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  oy  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big:  type  sows,  whieh  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where.  Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 

Riverside.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  lor  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize- winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  wjll  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,    and   a   few   good,    serviceable,  aged 

boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal,  

McCARTY'S  FOLANDS — Cholera  immune. 
Big.  vigorous  boars.  The  kind  Kansas  King 
sires.  Price  reasonable.  "Money  back  il  no 
like."  Alex  D.  McCarty,  324  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  bred  gilts 
safe  for  March  and  April  farrow:  bred  to 
"Fresno  Sampson,"  our  big  Nebraska-bred 
boar,  a  hog  with  size  and  an  easy  feeder. 
Fred  Gatewood,  Route  J.  Fresno.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford.  Cal.  

GATEWOOD  BRED  SOW  SALE — On  Jan- 
uary  28  we  will  sell  forty  big  type  sows 
and  gilts  bred  to  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and 
Giant  Bob.    Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son,  Koute  J, 

Fresno,  Cal.  

..  6IG  TYPE  POL  A  N  D^CH  IN  A  S^Youngr  ser- 
viceable  boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater  Cal. 

WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes,  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
I  Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal.  

ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  Sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H,  Ware,  Live  Oak.  Cal.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  Kfng's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  Cal.  

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
820  up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herd9  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county,  Cal.  

20  HEAD  of  Big-  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal,  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.   B.  M,  Hargis.  Tulare. 


Berkshire*. 


PUREBREDS  ON  THE  RANGE. 

"The  value  of  purebred  stock  is 
strikingly  brought  out  by  the  ex- 
periences of  two  grazing  permittees," 
says  Forest  Supervisor  D.  N.  Rogers 
tn  his  annual  grazing  report  to  the 
District  Forester  at  San  Francisco. 
"One  man.  owning  purebred  Here- 
ford cattle,  sold  coming  two-year-old 
steers  averaging  1000  pounds  in 
weight  for  an  average  price  of  $80 
per  head.  A  second  man,  owning 
scrub  stock,  sold  two-  and  three- 
year-old  steers  averaging  900  pounds 
in  weight  for  an  average  price  of 
$70  per  head."  J- 4  . 

But  the  feeding  of  a  properly  bal- 
anced ration  during  the  winter  also 
has  its  value,  particularly  when  ap- 
plied to  well-bred  stock,  as  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  Supervisor  Rogers' 
grazing  report.  The  following  in- 
stance is  cited: 

W.  J.  Clinch,  a  rancher  in  Ameri- 
can Valley,  sold 'a  carload  of  beef, 
the  average  weight  per  steer  beirlg 
1372,  and  the  average  price  per  head 
$160.  This  beef  dressed  out  63  per 
cent.  The  cattle  were  two-year-old 
Hereford  and  Durham  crosses.  They 
were  fed  six  pounds  of  grain  each 
for  five  months  during  the  winter, 
in  addition  to  hay.  They  were  kept 
entirely  upon, the  Clinch  ranch.  They 
had  been  fed  hay  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  in  addition  to  pasturage,  be- 
fore weighing. 

Good  breeding  and  good  feeding — 
that's  the  winning  combination. 


THE  VALUE  OF  STOCK  BEETS. 

To  .  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me 
how  much  I  can  afford  to  pay  for 
stock  beets  for  feeding  purposes. — 
A.  s..  Sonoma. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

We  have  inquired  of  several  dairy- 
men and  feed  dealers,  and  while  one 
dairyman  places  the,  value  of  stock 
beets  as  high  as  $10  per  ton,  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
from  $7  to  $8  would  be  a  fair  value 
at  this  time. 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

are  the  thrifty,  typey.  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world;  Rookwood  Lady  100th,  1917 
grand  champion  of  America:  Mayfleld ,  Laurel 
15th.  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Castleriew  Ranch  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion. 
Star  Leader.    Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Esealon.  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIQS:   3,  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
660-pound  prize-winning  sows.    We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCQCK  LAND  CO. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento, 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  'San  Francisco.  

MAFLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with  quality 
and  breeding.   •  ' 

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F-  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill,  Cal.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HO PLAND  SYOC^FARM— Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal.   

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California.   


 Chester  Whites.   

THE  "BILLIKEN  BRAND"  of  Chester 
Whites.  The  San  Francisco  fair  has  been 
called  off,  so  I  am  offering  some  of  the  stock 
I  had  intended  showing  there.  This  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  3  boars  and  8  bred 
gilts  and  sows.  Still  have  a  few  weaned 
fall  pigs,  both  sexes.  Everything  cholera 
immune.     C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal.  


Duroc-Jerseys. 


ptJROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  n.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sire9  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  ., 

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  champion, 
for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa,  Cal.  

GREENWOOD  DUROCS — Only  a  few  gilts 
and  sows  left:  bred  to  Johnson's  Defender, 
Jr.,  the  sop  of  champions.  Attractive  prices. 
Order  spring  weanlings  now.  H.  C.  Withe- 
row.  Live  Oak,  Cal.  

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  '  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff, 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing.  Sacramento.  

OPEN  GILTS  and  two  extra  good  service 
boars,  one  year  old.  grandsons  of  Taxpayer 
13th.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  Rt.  4,  Box  735,  Sacra- 
mento.   

WE  ARE  CONSIGNING  to  Tulare  sale  an 
Advancer  sow  bred  to  Chief  Defender.  Mc- 
Dowell  &  Kendall.  Lemoore.  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale,  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge,  Los  Banos. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier. 
Napa.  ' 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Cal. 

DUROCS — University  Wonder  and  Advancer 
breeding.    McDowell  &  Kendall.  Lemoore. 


 Hampshires.  

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugus,  Cal.  


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A   L   Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Ftndeine 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  young  registered  Hoistein 
cows,  due  to  freshen  soon;  tuberculin  tested 
by  the  State,  bred  to  Tilly  Alcartra  bull:  also 
few  heifers  and  bulls.  N.  E.  Mulick,  Wil- 
lows.  Cal.  i  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  .Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal. 

FANCY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani.- 
mals  qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose.  

THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Hoistein 
bulls  for  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGLSTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whit  tier,  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  ,  

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  .  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437,  San  Jose,  Calif.   . 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

8UNNYBROOK  RANCH,  Willits.  Cal.  — 
Registered  Holstein-Friesi.m  bulls  for  sale.  

GOTSHA  LL~&~  MAG  RUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE-  E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal.  • 

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia. , 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal.  


 Jersey 8.  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.    Dam.  Rebekah's  Foxy 

Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  


 .  Gnernseys.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale~2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith. 
333  Vicente  Road.  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Altti — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 

prices  reasonable.  

 Ayrshires.  ^_ 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco.  


 MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED     SHORT  - 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  lor 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun,  Cal.  


__  BEEF  CATTLE.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered , beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento.  '  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke. 

Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

*  REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS^ 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD   RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Milton,  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion  San  Jose,  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  Cal.  .  ^^^^ 


 SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

100  HEAD  of  fine  young  ewes  for  sale. 
All  bred;  some  with  lambs.  Address  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Gal  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND.  CAL.— 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  Bheep, 


■  HORSES  AND  MULES.  

FOR  SALE — Percheron  stallion  with  pedi- 
gree; color  grey;  weight  about  ton.  Corre- 
spond with  J.  E.  Trosi,  Box  272.  Sparks,  Ne- 
vada.  ; 


  MISCELLANEOUS.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.     W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 

ford,  owners.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  bookint 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Dae.  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  i 

FOR  SALE — Two  Berkshire  Bpring  boars: 
aire,  Violet's  Champion:  dam.  Flora  Master- 
piece 3rd.  Alex.  M.  Wilson,  Supt.  Swine 
Dept.,  Italian  Vineyard  Co..  Guasti.  Cal. 
"  WANTED— Yearling  Durham  bull,  regis- 
tered, milk  strain.  Egbert  Veerkamp.  Route 
A,  Box  113.  Plaoerville,  Cal 

WANTED — Two  or  three  carload*  of  feed- 
ers. Alex.  M.  Wilson.  Supt  Swine  Dept., 
Italian  Vineyard  Co..  Quasti.  Cal.  - 

POLLED  JERSEY  breeder's  names,  etc.  See 
advertiornent  on  Jeiiwy  page 
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Livestock  Marketing  Situation  Discussed 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K    H.  Whlttrn.] 


"Go  slow  on  your  hog  advice.  Be- 
cause of  the  present  high  prices  of 
pork,  every  farmer  has  become  in- 
terested in  hog  raising,  and,  mark 
my  word,  we  will  have  more  hogs 
in  California  next  fall  than  we  can 
dispose  of.  Personally,  I  have  just 
sold  off  all  of  my  hogs  so  that  1 
won't  get  caught  in  the  slump." 

Thus  wrote  one  of  our  well-mean- 
ing subscribers  recently,  but  it  he 
had  attended  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Food  Administration  office  last 
Friday  he  might  be  singing  a  dif- 
ferent tune  by  this  time.  At  that 
meeting  were  representatives  of  the 
livestock  commission  of  the  Food 
Administration,  the  packers,  the  dif- 
ferent marketing  associations,  and 
many  individual  breeders  of  dairy 
and  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

The  hog  marketing  situation  was 
first  discussed,  and  the  question  of  a 
continued  minimum  guarantee  was 
considered.  The  packers  maintained 
that  such  a  guarantee  should  be  no 
longer  necessary,  inasmuch  as  on 
account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  hogs 
in  California  the  operation  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand would  cause  local  prices  to  go 
as  high  as  Chicago  prices,  and  per- 
haps higher. 

But  the  breeders  contended  that 
as  long  as  there  was  a  minimum 
guarantee  on  the  Eastern  markets 
there  should  be  one  here  also,  to  es- 
tablish confidence  among  the  farm- 
ers and  prevent  a  tendency  to  un- 
load, so  the  packers  finally  agreed  to* 
a  minimum  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  one  cent  under  the  Chicago 
minimum.  That  for  January  at  Chi- 
cago is  17 %c,  so  it  makes  the  min- 
imum price  at  California  terminals 
16  %c,  which  applies  to  all  hogs  ex- 
cept throw-outs. 

NO  OVER-PRODUCTION  HEBE. 

There  js  no  over-supply  in  this 
State  except  in  the  case  of  lard. 
This  was  caused  by  the  Government 
restriction  on  bakers,  but  that  has 
been  removed,  so  the  surplus  will 
gradually  be  worked  off.  Also,  Mr. 
Washburn  of  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany stated  that  within  a  few 
weeks  refrigerator  boats  will  be  par- 
rying lard-  and  other  products  to 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets. 
v  The  question  of  a  minimum  price 
after  February  was  brought  up,  but 
it  was  not  considered  fair  to  the 
packers  to  require  this  of  them,  es- 
pecially as  the  regulation  of  the 
Food  Administration  may  be  off  by 
that  time.  It  was  explained  that 
the  Chicago  market  is  on  a  fictitious 
basis,  kept  there  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Food  Administration. 
The  Government  might  buy  hogs  for 
much  less,  but  it  is  keeping  up  the 
price  to  help  hog  raisers.  When  the 
Government  withdraws  its  patron- 
age prices  in  the  Middle  West  will 
drop  probably  from  3c  to  4c,  but 
conditions  are  different  here  on  the 
Coast.  There  has  been  little  Gov- 
ernment purchasing,  and-  practically 
all  hogs  slaughtered  have  been  con- 
sumed locally.  Prof.  True  of  the 
Livestock  Commission  stated  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
hogs  on  the  Coast  to  result  in  a 


tumble,  even  after  Government  reg- 
ulation is  withdrawn. 

Many  breeders  contended  that  the 
lc  differential  is  not  fair  to  Cali- 
fornia producers.  They  said  that  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  other  factors  it  now  costs  as 
much  to  raise  pork  here  as  it  does 
back  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  paid  just  as  much.  They 
also  mentioned  that  at  the  Middle 
West  markets  hogs  are  sold  on  a 
fill,  while  here  they  are  not. 

The  pacKers  defended  the  differ- 
ence in  price  by  stating  that  East- 
ern hogs  are  of  better  quality  and 
dress  out  about  78  per  cent,  while 
local  hogs  average  only  about  72  per 
cent;  that  the  condemnation  from 
tuberculosis  is  greater  out  here; 
and  that  because  the  local  plants 
are  smaller  the  operating  expenses 
are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  vol- 
ume of  business  done. 

SUCCESS  OF  FARM  BUREAU  SALES. 

Have  the  farm  bureau  sales  proved 
successful?  That  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  be- 
fore the  meeting,  and  it  was  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  a  purely  local 
sale,  like  the  much-talked-of  one  in 
Napa  county,  where  qnly  about  three 
carloads  of  hogs  are  offered,  cannot 
be  made  successful  because  not 
enough  inducement  is  offered  pack- 
ers to  create  competition. 

But  the  plan  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association 
was  pronounced  a  complete  success 
by  its  manager,  Mr.  Filcher,  who,  by 
the  way.  was  instructed  by  his  asso- 
ciation to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  packers  for  their  co-operation 
and  courteous  treatment.  Mr.  Fil- 
cher said  that  the  prices  received 
had  always  been  highly  satisfactory 
except  during  November,  when  the 
packers  themselves  didn't  know 
where  they  were  at  on  account  of 
the  flu  and  the  erratic  prices  back 
East. 

This  association  at  present  em- 
braces the  counties  of  Tulare,  Kings 
and  Kern,  with  Fresno,  Merced  and 
Madera  soon  to  join,  and  Imperial 
expected  to  fall  in  line  soon.  It 
costs  a  county  $500  to  join,  and  a 
selling  commission  of  1  per  cent  is 
charged.  The  association  will  do  a 
business  of  $150,000  this  month, 
and  plans  on  eventually  holding 
daily  sales — each  day  at  a  differ- 
ent point.  In  this  way  an  auc- 
tioneer and  a  sales  manager  can  be 
kept  busy  constantly,  and  the  pack- 
ers can  afford  to  have  regular  sal- 
aried buyers  who  will  do  nothing 
but  follow  these  sales. 

Mr.  Scott  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  said  that 
these  auction  sales  have  proved  the 
biggest  sort  of  a  thing  for  the  pack- 
ers, as  they  are  not  getting  the  poor 
hogs  that  they  had  to  take  before 
the  sales  were  started.  When  a 
farmer  takes  his  hogs  to  a  sale  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  compare  them 
with  other  hogs  in  both  quality  and 
selling  price,  and  he  sees  the  wis- 
dom of  finishing  them  off  on  grain. 
So  one  by  one  the  farmers  are  edu- 
cated away  from  their  old  methods 
of  feeding  hogs  until  now  Mr.  Fil- 


UNEEDA  QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,'  1018. 


Uoeeda  Glenn  County  Herd  of 

Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

EEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand   Champion   Sow,   Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts, 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  8 IKES 
Hitrh  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
aire.  Great  Wonder.  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry,  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pies.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left.  ' 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 


LAKEPORI 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  sold  nil  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

8 AN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


A  Suggestion  to 
Wide  Awake 

Dairymen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimiimimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Why  not  sell  a  cow  or  two  from 
the  cull  end  of  your  herd  to  the 
butcher-^ 

And  replace  with  a  "heifer  calf 
or  two  of  registered  HOLSTfilN 
Stock? 

You  will  never  regret  it. 

Creamcup  Herd  of  Registered 
Holsteins  offer  cows,  heifers  and 
heifer  calves  as  we  are  overstocked- 
Also  service  bulls  and  bull  calves. 
Visitors  welcome. 

llllllllllllllllllliniHlltllllllUnilllllltllltHIIIU|IHHIIII|llll 

M.  M.  H0LDRIDGE 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437.  . 

Two  miles  out  North  First  street. 


GATEWOOD'S  DISPERSAL  SALE 

January  28,  1919  at  Fresno 


of  Big 

Poland-Chinas 

Including  KING'S  BIG  BONE 
LEADER,  grand  champion  of  Cal- 
ifornia, 1918.  Fifty  bred  sows 
and  gilts.  Fourteen  fall  and  sum 
mer  pigs. 

Catalog-  on  request. 

CHAS.  GATEWOOD  &  SON,  Route  J,  FRESNO 


DIBECTOB  JUNIOR, 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A.  DENKER 


B0QUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-months- 
old  pig — something  unusual.  Also  Be- 
serve  Senior  Champion  Sow,  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

Sow. 

7  FIBSTS.  6  SECONDS,  4  THIRDS. 
We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
March  silts  that  we  will  breed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brotBers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY  HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

S  a  us:  us,  Cal. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-monthe- 
old  weanling-s  for  sale.  Am  booking- 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young-- 
sters  by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young-  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen. 
Grand  Champion.  1917,  Sacramento. 
C.    J.   GILBERT,  Lancaster,  CaL 
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cher  saya  that  the  hogs  marketed 
through  his  association  are  200  per 
cent  better  than  were  the  hogs  mar- 
keted in  that  section  before  the  as- 
sociation began  to  operate. 

So,  after  all,  the  hog  marketing 
situation  isn't  so  rotten  as  some 
people  have  represented  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  right  start  has  been 
made,  and  perhaps  we  simply  need 
to  wait  until  this  marketing  asso- 
ciation spreads  out  so  as  to  include 
all  pork-producing  sections  of  the 
State,  or  until  similar  associations 
are  formed  in  other  sections. 

CATTLE  SITUATION  DIFFERENT. 

At  present  there  is  a  difference  of 
30  to  33  per  cent  between  beef 
prices  at  Chicago  and  those  at  Cali- 
fornia terminals.  This  difference, 
going  as  high  as  6c  per  pound,  was 
the  subject  for  a  warm  discussion. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  cow  meat 
seemed  to  sell  about  as  well  as  steer 
beef,  and"  that  as  there  was  a  spread 
of  about  4c  between  cows  and  steers 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  was 
buying  cows  freely,  but  was  not  buy- 
ing steers  any  more,  and  that  they 
lost  money  on  every  steer  killed  this 
year.  Mr.  Washburn  backed  Mr. 
Scott  up  by  stating  that  on  steers 
bought  at  12c  a  packer  would  lose 
$6  per  head. 

Mr.  Washburn  further  stated  that 
California  is  a  cheap  market  for 
beef — that  there  is  no  demand  for 
quality  beef.  If  prime  steers  were 
bought  at  the  Chicago  price  of  19c, 
the  packers  could  not  get  over  20c, 
and  so  would  lose  heavily.    Even  the 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 

Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


big  hotels  and  restaurants  out  here 
will  not  pay  a  premium  for  choice 
cuts,  while  back  East  the  demand 
for  them  can  hardly  be  supplied, 
and  at  prices  about  double  those  se- 
cured here  on  the  Coast.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn was  of  the-  opinion  that  until 
a  market  is  established  for  the  choice 
cuts  cattlemen  cannot  hope  to  re- 
ceive Eastern  prices. 

The  packers  mentioned  another 
important  factor  in  keeping  prices 
down,  which  is  that  there  are  sev- 
eral large  cattle-raising  concerns  in 
the  State  that  have  their  own  slaugh- 
tering houses.  And  even  though  they 
kill  their  cattle,  they  really  sell 
them  on  the  market.  They  establish 
the  market,  and  they  make  it  low  so 
as  to  sell  their  stock.  This,  the 
packers  claim,  makes  it  hard  for 
them,  as  they  have  to  buy  all  of 
their  stock. 

A  representative  of  the  State  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  told  of  a  plan 
they  are  considering  to  take  the  tops 
of  the  different  herds  every  May  and 
June,  when  there  is  a  surplus  here, 
and  ship  them  to  Eastern  markets  in 
trainload  lots. 

RECENT   CONDITIONS  UNUSUAL. 

Mr.  Scott  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  would  not  be  necessary,  and  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  situation 
would  soon  right  itself.  He  said 
that  the  farmers  of  the  State  were 
really  to  blame  for  the  present  de- 
plorable condition.  On  account  of 
the  high  price  of  feed  and  labor, 
hundreds  of  dairymen  went  out  of 
business.  They  were  anxious  to  sell, 
offered  their  cows  at  low  prices,  and 
as  the  packers  could  make  good 
money  on  them  they  naturally  took 
them  in  preference  to  steers. 

But  Mr.  Scott  stated  that  since  the 
rains  started  the  natural  reaction  has 
set  in  and  dairymen  are  no  longer 
eager  to  sell  out.  He  said  that 
within  a  very  few  weeks  all  avail- 
able cows  would  be  cleaned  up,  and 
then  the  demand  would  naturally 
drift  back  to  steers  again. 

The  condition  of  the  ranges  was 
also  mentioned  as  having  a  disas- 
trous effect  upon  the  beef  cattle  mar- 
ket, and  now  with  good  feed  in  sight 
it  was  the  opinion  that  marketing 
conditions  would   steadily  improve. 

Mr.  Pilcher  stated  that  their  hog 
sales  had  been  so  successful  that 
they  planned  on  selling  cattle,  too, 
and  that  this  week  one  carload 
would  be  offered  at  one  of  the  sales 
to  try  out  the  plan.  He  hoped  that 
it  would  work  well  enough  so  that 
a  cattle  department  of  the  marketing 
association  could  be  formed,  and 
that  sales  could  be  conducted  in  a 
large  way. 

Perhaps  this  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem, or  at  least  will  greatly  improve 
the  beef  cattle  marketing  situation. 
We  shall  await  the  results  with  deep 
interest. 


Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 

The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the  Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 
show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  saw. 

1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 
Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  SO  Young  Mules 

JOHN  BURRELL,     Hanford,  Cau 


Champion  Run.  P   P   I  E 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  P.  F».  I.  E-,  I9IS 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  ape.  Sec 
ond.  Flock,  any  asre,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  yew  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


The  World's  Standard 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

What  does  that  mean  to  you? 

It  means  that  all  over  the  world  men  who  have  had  experience 
with  separators  and  who  pay  little  attention  to  "claims"  and  a  great 
deal  to  "performance"  have  set  up  the  De  Laval  in  their  minds  as  the 
"standard"  cream  separator — the  machine  embodying  the  highest  type 
of  separator  construction  and  rendering  the  best  service  to  the  user. 

It  means  that  the  De  Laval  has  more  attempted  "copies"  than 
any  other  machine.  No  "make?hift"  copy  of  De  Laval  construction 
or  design,  however,  has  ever  been  able  to  copy  De  Laval  efficiency  or 
to  give  De  Laval  service  and  satisfaction. 

It  means  that  if  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  will  get  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  genuine  service.  That  you  will  get  the  cleanest  skimming, 
easiest  turning,  longest  wearing  cream  separator  that  money  can  buy. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its 
own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  yon  don't 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 
LAUSON  TRACTORS 


■THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
ACME  FEED  CUTTERS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVER  2,325,000  DE  LAVALS  IN  DAILY  USE 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Pcrcherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons,  Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 
N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County,  California 


The  Sheep  that  bring  the  6ig  Prices 
are  the  kind  to  buy 


RAMBOUILLETS 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head 
of  the  best  (Butterfield,  Quealy  and  Billiard 
strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes.  I  have 
about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams 
for  sale. 

J.  BLDEGARAY,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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Classified  Advertisements        Great  Work  Planned  by  Cattlemen 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — Salesmen  and  agents.  Exclusive 
territory  granted  Powercne  is  equal  to  gaS- 
oliue  at  5e  a  eallon  Is  guaranteed,  to  be 
harmless,  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon, 
doubling  the  1  i f •  -  of  all  gasoline  motors,  sav- 
ing repairs,  adding  snap,  sjM-ed  and  power. 
An  amount  equal  to  '.'0  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  bo  sent  to  any  address  in  the  0.  S.  for- 
II.  W  l»orter  Barnes.  Santa  Rosa.  •  Cal.. 
Dept.  A 10.  

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  10-23  Tractor  in 
nrst-class  mechanical  condition,  used  very 
little.  Price  Si:i.">0.  Also  21-foot  Western 
Land  Roller  and  Mtileher.  nearly  new.  S22JV 
A  Knapp  Sub  soil  Plow.  1150.  I  L.  Dienstug. 
Modesto.   '  . 

REMANYFACTUBEB  PIPE. 

All  si7.es  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.    All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.     Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
4  b»um  ripe  Works.  100  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Two  live-point  14  inch  bottom 
P.  &  0  engine  plows:  almost  new  and  in 
fine  condition  Listed  now  at  lf>.">0  each. 
Will  sell  both  gangs  for  1400  each  J.  H. 
Rowe.  Watson vi lie.  Cal.   tPhpne  10R5. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profltV 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and"  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  804  -Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

CLEVELAND  TRACTOR:  used  Wit  little:  in 
best  of  condition.  Also  a  four-bottom  10-inch 
P  &  O.  plow.  All  for  $1. .100  W.  J.  Cooper. 
.11  Harriet  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Lmui  Building.  Stockton.  Oalifomia. 
Established  fifty  years. 


I  HAVE  175  TONS  alfalfa  hay  and  50  tons 
corn  ensilage,  to  be  fed  on  place.  Concrete 
milking  barn  and  corrals  available  I.  L. 
Dieustag.  Modesto. 


DR.  B.  HEARN.  VETERINARIAN— Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Porterville.  Cal 


riU  NTRY  LANDS. 


.10  ACRES — Half  mile  from  State  highway, 
three-quarters  mile  from  point  where  local 
trains  stop,  and  .1  and  a  half  miles  from 
Arbuekle  This  place  partially  improved,. 
11  acres  6-year  y>ld  almonds.  1  acre  6-year- 
old  fruit,  and  5  acres  1-year-old  Thompson 
Seedless.  13  acres  to  be  planted  to  almonds 
this  spring.  Fine  location.  Will  make  a 
danily  home.  Write  us.  Nelson  Realty  Com- 
pany, pioneer  dealers  in  almond  land.  Ar- 
huckle.  Calif.,  the  Home  of  the  Almond. 

FOR  LEASE — SI  MMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid  tract  of  approximately  50i)00  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  101B  Accessible  and  we'll  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14.000  bead.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Grazing  Dept., 
Cliico.  California 


DO  YOr  WANT  a  good  small  ranch — 37 
acres) — under  irrigation?  Plenty  of  water. 
Good  income  property.  For  sale  at  a  bar- 
rain.  For  particulars  address  J.  B.  Kroetch. 
Willows.  Cal.  

EXCHANGED — Beautiful  home  in  Berkeley 
for  country  realty.  Address  580!»  Ocean  Drive. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


TRAVELING  STATE  for  ranch.  forty 
acres;  start  February.  Owners  correspond. 
C.  Anderson.  .126  No.  Reno  St..  Los  Angeles. 


♦OO-ACRE  Santa  Cruz  mountain  ranch:  will 
rent  on  basis  of  cash,  shares,  partnership  or 
improvements.     Box  1 .170.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FOR  SALE — 1630-acre  Nevada  stock  ranch. 
Good  range.    Mrs.  M  L.  Heinz.  Chileoot.  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind  Write  for  it  now  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company.  Desk  B.  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharpless. 
Lyon.  Dickinson.  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spinks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rey.  Queen.  Knight,  and  others 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  12.50  for 
one.  12.00  each  by  the  100.  2-V?  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherlock.  2202  East'  Colo- 
rado  St..  Pasadena.  

ECREKA "  WALNTT8  are  the  best  grafted 
on  Paradox  roots.  They  resist  blight.  You 
are  sure  to  get  the  real  thing  by  placing 
your  order  with  us.  We  graft  Eurekas  only. 
^Oeyer  Brothers  Walnut  Nursery.  214  S.  Al- 
masor  street.  Alhambra.  Cal.  

BI'Y  ALMOND  TREES  from  an  almond  spe- 
cialist. Have  a  large  stock  on  bitter  almond 
'roots.  Get  my  prices  before  buving.  Whole- 
sale price' to  the  trade.-  W.  T  Hohenshell.  lie 
Grand  Nursery.  Le.  Grand.  Cal.  

TREES!  TREES! — Eureka  and  Placentia 
walnuts  on  black:  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R  Marshall's 
Nurseries.  1212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Almonds:  Drakes.  Nonpareils 
and  Ne  Plus:  12 He  15c.  and  17 He  each. 
/Arcade  Park  Nursery,  Route  .1.  Box  195. 
Sacramento,  Cal.   | 

BERRY  PLANTS — Blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  M.J. 
Moiiiz.  Berry  Specialists.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

OREGON   PI.TTM  8TRAW*ERRlES^PIants 

SO  thousand.  75c  per  hundred  J.  E.  Dunn. 
Route  .1.  Sacramento.  Cal.    

GENTJ1NE~FRANQI  ETTK  t.K  \  I  T  WOOD— 
.1c.  per  ft.  Ogden  Bolton.  Jr..  Route  4.  Box 
447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  ^_ 

OREGON  »MPRoW.D~eirawberr'-  Plants.  $5 
per_1000_       Lambert.  Newark.  C»J. 

BLACK  WALNUT  SEEDLINGS,  ID"  Bm£ 
Z.  D   Page.  Yonntville.  Cal. 

TREES.  TREES.  TABUS. 
No  war  prices. 
.  Cash  Nurseries.  Sebastonol.  Cal. 

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S- GRAFTING  WAX — In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
keen  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow'.'  Route  1,  Box 
44.1.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Nijiety  mi  II  ion  dollars  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  to  be  the  value  of 
beef  cattle  In  California,  and  this 
figure  does  not  include  the  invest- 
ment in  land  and  equipment.  Prob- 
ably the1  total  value  of  cattle,  land 
and  equipment  amounts  to  over 
$350,000,000.  and  certainly  an  In- 
dustry of  this  magnitude  needs  an 
organization  back  of  it  to  further 
its  interests. 

This,  is  an  age  of  organization  and 
co-operation.  ,  On  every  hand,  arfti 
especially  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  allied  nations  in  the  great  war, 
we  see  the  successes  wrought  out  of 
organization,  and  the  final  resultant 
co-ordination  of  effort. 

Thit  condition  has  its  parallel  in 
the  cattle  industry  of  California  to- 
day. When  the  stress  of  war  was 
upon  us  the  food  supplies  of  the 
country  were  reviewed.  In  many 
cases  the  question  was  asked  at 
night,  what  is  your  strength?  and 
the  answer  was  at  hand  in  the 
morning.  The  bean  men,  the  raisin 
men,  the  fruit  growers — -all  of  these 
were  organized  and  made  prompt 
responses.  But  to  whom  was  the 
Government  forced  to  turn  when1  it 
desired  information  about  beef  cat- 
tle— to  the  cattlemen?  No — to  the 
packers. 

It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which 
prompted  Food  Administrator  Mer- 
ritt  td  appeal  to  L.  A.  Nares  to  or- 
ganize the  cattlemen  of  California. 
And  this  is  being  done.  It  took  war 
to  teach  us  the  needs  of  peace.  , 

There  have  been  local  cattlemen's 
associations  which  have  performed 
valuable  services  ,for  their  members, 
but  their  real  help  was  small  as 
compared  with  >yhat  could  be  ac- 
complished through  broad  co-opera- 
tion. To  whom  has  the  cattleman 
been  able  to  turn  when  he  has 
needed  help'  in  analyzing  his  condi- 
tions and  solving  his  problems?  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  helped 
him  in  some  ways,  but  the  cattle- 
man is  human  and  he  desires  to 
deal  with  an  agency  made  up  of 
men  of  his  own  calibre,  acquainted 
with  state  and  national  as  well  as 
local  problems,  and  taking  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  solution. 

Such  an  organization  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattleman's  Association — a 
non-profit  co-operative  association. 
The  purposes  of  the  association,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration, are: 

To  procure  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation beneficial  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try; to  prevent  the  theft  of  cattle, 
aid  in  prosecution  therefor,  and  of- 
fer rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
criminals:  to  procure  the  best  pos- 
sible market  for  cattle  products,  and 
to  this  end  prevent  combinations  or 
monopolies;  to  act  as  a  bureau  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation concerning  prices,  sales, 
shipments,  supply  and  demand  of 
cattle,  and  other  matters  of  inter- 
est; to  enlarge  the  market  for  cattle 
products;  to  promulgate  sound  and 
correct  principles  of  breeding,  fitting 
and  marketing  cattle;  to  make  bene- 
ficial traffic  agreement^;  to  genet- 
ally  do  such  things  as  may  at  any 
time  be  suggested  in  the  interests  of 
the  cattle  industry. 

Thus  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers 
to  secure  information  as  to  local, 
state  and  national  conditions;  to 
have  before  them  precise  data  as  to 
numbers  of  cattle  and  feed  condi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  State;  of 
the  need  for  pasture  in  one  county 
and  the  surplus 1  range  in  another; 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — We  have  many  thou- 
sand  Connovers.  Colossal,  and  Mammoth  White 
roots.  Low  wholesale  prices.  Stanislaus 
Nursery  Co..  Modesto.  Cal.  

WALNUT  TREES — Placentia  and  Eureka  on 
black  root.  La  Puetita  Walnut  Nurseries. 
Puente.  Cal.    Phone  103.  

 WANTED.  

WANTED — Manager  of  12S0  acre  grain  and 
'hog  ranch  in  Fresno  county:  must  be  famil- 
iar with  tractors  and  machinery:  university 
man  preferred;  give  experience  and  "reference 
in  first  letter:  good  salary,  or  salary  and  per- 
centage to  right  man.  F.  W.  Phillips,  care 
Johnson  *  Phillio*.  Mention  Cil 

POSITION  WANTED-  as  general  manager 
of  livestock  or  alfalfa  ranch;  university  train- 
ing and  wide  experience  with  registered  cattle 
and  hogs:  prefer  large  proposition,  with  op- 
portunity to  share  in  results  obtained:  refer- 
ence: bond  if  desired.  Address  Box  1380. 
Pacific.  Rural  Press.  > 


the  prospective  consumption  of  beef 
In  California  and   the  supply  with  j 
which  to  fill  it;   perceiving  a  sea- 
sonal   surplus   in    one   section  and 
noting  a  deficiency  in  another;  raak-  I 
ing  arrangements  to  ease  a  glutted 
market — suggesting  the  best  class  .of 
beef  to  ship  out.  and  where  to  ship 
it;    acting  as  an   expert   buyer  of  I 
bulls  for  association  members  and. 
for  that  matter,  buying  other  com- 
modities needed  by  cattlemen. 

Benefits  galore,  and  they  are  in 
precisely  the  same  ratio  to  the  small 
producer  as  to  the  larger  one,  while 
the  cost  is  comparatively  infinites- 
imal. Furthermore,  the  association 
is  a  democratic  ope.  The  cattleman 
with  25  head  of  cattle  has  the  same 
voice  in  matters  as  has  the  owner 
of  2500  head.  And  the  directors 
and  officers  are  themselves  cattle- 
men, representing  qvery  section  of 
the  State,  and  elected  by  popular 
vote  of  delegates  from  the  different 
zones.  , 

The  cattle  industry  has  important 
problems  which  must  be  solved,  and 
as  this  can  only  be  done  through 
co-operation,  every  cattleman  in  the 
State  is  urged  to  join  the  associa- 
tion. Further  particulars  about  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary, 
T).  J.  Stollery,  Sharon  Building,  San 
Francisco.  Some  of  the  activities 
which  the  association  has  in  hand 
at  present  are: 

Policies  affecting  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  the  National 
Parks.  9 

Enforcement  of  laws  beneficial  to 
the  cattle  industry. 

The  hide  and  brand  bill;  remedy- 
ing its  deficiencies,  and  seeing  that 
Its  functions  are  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  cattlemen. 

Enactment  of  legislation  regard- 
ing pure  cattle  feeds,  pure  seeds, 
purebred  bulls,  revision  of  fence 
laws,  modification  of  vehicle  act 
(which  prevents  moving  any  cattle 
by  night  on  public  highways). 

Promotion  of  educational  facili- 
ties- tending  toward  conservation  of 
feed,  improved  feeding  operations, 
and  improved  quality  in  cattle. 

Improved  marketing  facilities.  The 
solution  of  this  difficult  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems. 
Already  a  committee  of  five  cattle- 
men has  been  appointed,  and  zone 
and  county  committees  also  will  be 
created  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  matter.    Our  isolated  situa- 


tion places  us  in  a  vastly  different 

position  from  cattlemen  in  closer 
proximity  jto,  flffi  ir«4Ter  centers  ox 
distribution. 


CHOICE   HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

•Headed  by  "*»t£faHl 

"Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 

LOTHIAN  MARMION" 

The  Kind  You  Want. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co., 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS 

falifnrnla's  Most  Popular  Big  Type  Sire. 


GREAT  MODEL  j 


(By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th) 
M.  C.  Allan  Wlnsor  Ranch.  Peters-Lamson 
R.M.Allen   Bonlta  San  Dleoo.  Co .   and  Walker 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
S  W  I  N  E  L  A  N  D  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 

Calf  Profits 

Arr  you  setting  them?.  Calf  prufita  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

krKMWtt  since  th«  year  1800  fcs  th«  ccmd- 
:  Uibstituta.  Cmti  1c. *  than  half  as  mixb 
-  r#-«it»  acowriiK  ■  -  pronwtri  earlv  matur- 
ity. SoJJ  by  dealers  or  direct  from  th*  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  £T:£j£7J,,r'hr,$l*ni* 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   ■    PeUluma.  Cal. 


Clipped  Army  Horses 

Veterinarians  of  the  Allied  Armies  ordered 
regular  elipping  of  the  horses  and  mules  In 
all  branches  of  the  service.  They  were  clip- 
ped with  the  Stewart  No.  1  machine.  YOUR 
horses  also  will  do  better  work  if  eLLpptd. 
Get  a  Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 
Machine.  $9.75:  $2.00  down,  balance  when 
receive^.    Or  write  for  1R19  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  103.  l'-Jth  St.  and  Ccntr.il  Ave..  Cliiraeo 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

S7-48  First  St..  Raa  rraarl.ro 
Blake,  Moffitt  a  Towne.    Los  Angelas 
MrFaU  Co..         Portland.  Or*. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
■Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodslde 

Road.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
shorthorn  cattle    HDM  AMrtAl  CJ  fTi  REIiwoon  city,  (  \i 
DCROC-JERSEY  Ml  UKitlUl>  UMLC  \sKJ .  K    ,,    N„  , 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

M  EREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  KIALTO  -JNI).  NEVER  defatted  Grand  Champion.  Over  D00 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIG  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  816,  Cheyenne,  Wyn. 
Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  S,  Husted,  Vice-I'res.,  (Jen.  Mvr. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay.     '  . 
Three  outstanding  umler-a-year  bulls  sired  by  $lr  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberlands 
Type.    A  few  under-a-year  hei/ers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  BerKshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
H.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Parkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Orealest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  * 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


January  18,'  1919 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


SI 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugset 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  lor  best  turkeys  at 
the  following-  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 
1916;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917:  California  State 
Fair.  1917-1918:  Los  Angeles  Show,  1917- 
1918:  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  1918.  An  unequalcd  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  small  *fries.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 


"BEST  CHICKS  I  EVER  !!()(  CillT."  Great 
eet  layers  we  ever  had."  Why?  Bred  20 
years  to  lay  100-290  eggs  yearly.  Brown. 
White.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred.  White  Rocks; 
Reds;  Anconas:  Minorcas;  Orpingtons;  ducks, 
turkeys;  clearing  customers  55.  Valuable 
circular  .with  proof  free.  Chicks,  Half 
booked  to  April.  Reasonable.  40,000  egg 
hatcheries  full  now.  Many  repeat  orders, 
monthly,  yearly.  Breeders.  Pullets.  J.  Bee- 
son.  Pasadena.  Cal.  •  »     . .  » 


THE    MISSION  HATCHERY. 

The  utility  breeds  that  pay  the  best — our 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Boned  and  White  RoTks.  Black  Minorcas. 
Our  breeding  stock  is  good,  selected  for  laying 
qualities;  chicks  hatched  right  and  priced 
right.  If  interested  in  poultry  for  profit, 
write  for  circular,  it's  free  and  should  in- 
terest you.  The  Mission  Hatchery,  Box  17, 
Campbell.  Cal. 


WHITK  LEGHORN S  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers:  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February,  515;- March,  514:  April, 
512.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.  Potaluma.  Cal.  . 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W 
Archibald.  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal.  

R.  I.  RED  EGGS  for  hatching,  from  the 
finest  stock,  with  males  of  the  rich,  dark 
velvet  color  to  skin.  Absolutely  perfect  in 
color.  One  pen  of  the  finest  stock  White 
Rocks,  mated  to  a  prize  cock  from  J.  G. 
Poorman.  One  young  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
key torn,  seven  months,  weight  24  lbs.  W. 

H.  Carpenter,  Oakley.  Cal.  

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
.  100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  B.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose, 
Cal.   ,  

BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 

My  specialty.  Bred  for  eggs.  size,  color. 
Hens  on  Iree  range  means  strong  chix.  .  18c 
each:  17c  in  1000  lots.  Denton  Poultry 
Yards,  Box  360,  Campbell.  Cal.   

j  EASTERN  BRED  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur- 
keys. Being  sure  my  birds  will  give  the  usual 
satisfaction.  I  guarantee  them  to  be  as  I 
represent.  If  n«t  return  at  once  C.  O.  D.  R. 
M.  Dodge.  Stafford  Farm.  R.  D.  2.  Box  129. 
Bakersfield.  Cal. 


RHODE  I  SEAN  I)  RED  CHIX  or  eggs  from 
our  Hoganized  standard  and  utility  breeding 
combined.  Prices  no  higher  than  ordinary 
stock.  Buff  Orpington  eges  or  chix  from 
prize  winners.  Munier  Poultry  Yards  and 
Hatchery,  Cupertino,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Ready  in  January.  Order 
early  and  get  the  date  y«u  want.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W.' 
C.  Smith.  Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young  toms.  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them\  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart, 
dements,  Cal. 


PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH, 
A  few  more  fine  Andalusian  and  Minorca 
cockerels  at  53  each,  or  two  for  55.    Eggs  for 
hatching  at  52  for  15.    Geo.  I.  Wright.  Moke- 
lumne  Hill,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George.  Route  2.  Box 
29.  Petaluma. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.  '   


COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  RANCH,  Box  5, 
Sunnyvale.  Cal. — S.  C.  White  Leghorns  that 
have  been  bred  to  standard  and  for  egg  pro- 
duction for  ten  years.     Chicks  515  per  TOO. 

Order  now.  ^  > 

;  BABY~  CHICKS— Hatched  from' our  S7~C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
careful  selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poul- 
try Yards.  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets.  San 
Jose,  Cal.  

SPRING  CHIX— Rocks.  Reds,  Orpingtons. 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns;  satis- 
faction and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  To- 
bener  Poultry  Ranch,  Washington  avenue.  San 
^  ' 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Single  and  rose 
<eomh.  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  from  220-egg 
record  layers.  First  prize  winners  in  lead- 
ing California  shows.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th 
pwenue,  Fruitvale,  Cal.   ■> 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS — We  are  now  pay- 
Ing  56  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  E.  Gibson  Co.. 
Arculia.  California.  

ONE  PEN — 150  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
18  months  old,  excellent  condition:  518  doz.; 
suitable  for  hatching  purposes.  Also.  8  roost- 
■  Ws.    C.  D.  Clark.  Route  2.  Box  85.  Vacaville. 

BABY  CHICKS— Hoganized  White  Orping- 
tpns.  Sicilian  Buttercups.  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
also  eges  and  all  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
H.  S.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo,  Cal.  ■ 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  January 
chicks.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 


— m 


Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Snsaa  SwaysKood.  Pomona.] 


JANUARY  POULTRY  POINTERS. 

The  cold  weather  prevailing  all 
over  the  State  is  keeping  egg  pro- 
duction down  and  prices  up;  but 
unfortunately  the  average  house- 
keeper does  not  associate  cause  and 
effect.  They  merely  rail  at  the  pro- 
ducer and  accuse  him  of  getting  in- 
ordinately rich  on  the  general  public. 

HENS   SENSITIVE   TO  WEATHER 
CONDITIONS. 

The  man  who  furnishes  the  feed 
and  does  the  work,  however,  knows 
that  he  makes  more  money  when 
feed  is  lower  in  price  and  weather 
conditions  such  that  his  flock  will 
produce  in  quantity  about  three  to 
one  what  they  will  produce  in  cold 
weather,  no  matter  how  much  feed 
the  hens  consume.  Changes  in 
weather  affect  chickens  almost  as 
much  as  change  of  feed  or  location, 
and  once  the  weather  settles  down 
(o  a  degre  of  cold  beyond  what  cli- 
matic conditions  in  ordinary  winters 
are  the  hens  go  on  strike.  That  is 
about  what  has  happened  now.  We 
are  having  such  severe  weather  that 
our  hens  are  not  clothed  for  it  and 
they  have  'stopped  egg  production  to 
grow  themselves  more  warm  feath- 
ers. 

That  is  just  about  what  this  un- 
usual winter  .molt  meant.  When  a 
month  or  so  ago  all  hens  and  pul- 
lets went  into  a  molt,  we  blamed 
the  feed  and  everything  else  we 
could  think  of  and  all  the  while 
Dame  Nature  was  putting  one  over 
on  us.  I  observed  the  different 
breeds  of  fowls  kept  on  my  place. 
Hens  that  molted  early  are  now 
molting  again,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
a  dropping  of  feathers  as  it  is  add- 
ing to  what  they  have.  Thousands 
of  pin  feathers  are  bristling  all  over 
the  body,  and  a  few  that  are  through 
have  wonderfully  close-fitting  feath- 
ers; and  while  this  feather-growing 
was  in  process  there  were  no  eggs 
forthcoming  to  pay  the  feed  bills. 

EGG  PRODUCTION  ONLY  40%  OF  NORMAL. 

From  information  I  have  gathered 
the  past  two  months,  I  conclude  that 
the  average  flock  has  not  laid  40  per 
cent  this  winter,  and  this  only  under 
the  best  conditions,  both  in  feed  and 
shelter.  In  some  favored  spot  the 
egg  production  may  have  been  a  lit- 
tle better;  in  others  again  it  has 
been  worse,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
average  poultryman  feeds  100  hens 
in  winter  to  get  4  0  eggs.  To  do 
this  he  must  feed  the  whole  flock 
and  care  for  them  the  best  he  knows 
or  his  egg  yield  will  go  much  lower 
than  this.  If  the  housekeeper  would 
take  these  things  into  consideration, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize-winning  stock. 
Baby  chix.  Choice  breeding  cockerels.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  Cal.  

RABBITS — Thoroughbred  New  Zealand  Reds: 
fine  size  and  color;  young  and  old  bucks  and 
does:  bred  does.  Baker  Rabbitry,  Box  521, 
Dixon. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery.  Schellville. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain. 
Eggs  in  season.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada,  Cal., 


FULL-BLOODED  White  Orpington  cock  anil 
eight  cockerels,  54  each.  A.  L.  Moriarty. 
Patterson.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  breed- 
ing from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs  in  sea- 
son.    N.  E.  Mul ick.  Willows,  Cal.  

DON'T  FAIL  to  order  nowTf  you  want  early 
chicks  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns.   Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.    


CHOICE  S.  C.  B.  MINORCAS — Cockerels  for 
sale.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Moore.  Exeter.  Cal     Box  446.. 


BUFF  OKPINtJTONS.  BI  FF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  3.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Oal.  _.  

A.  C.  TAGGART — Prize  Anconas  exclu- 
sively: eggs  52.  53.50.  55  setting.  1620 
Fifty-fifth  avenue,  Oakland. 


FOR  SALE: — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEYS— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  turkey  toms  for  sale: 
choice,  fine  birds.  Earl  V.  Smith,  Loma  Vista 
Ranch.  Willows.  Cal 


PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 


 | 

we  should  hear  less  of  egg  boycotts 
and  grumblings  at  the  producer. 

IS  THE  POULTRYMAN  DISCOURAGED? 

It  does  not  appear  so,  for  they 
are  nearly  all  laying  plans  for  an 
increase  of  their  flocks  this  new 
year,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
numbers  surely  1919  is  a  strong 
combination  to  build  on.  1919! 
What  a  contrast  to  what  1918  must 
have  been,  when  the  people  took 
every  failure  of  crops,  and  almost 
every  demonstration  of  nature,  to 
be  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  God, 
and  of  course  felt  bound  to  submit 
to  things  without  trying  to  find  a 
remedy!  Now,  in  1919,  we  have  cit- 
rus growers  burning  oil  all  night 
long  to  beat  Jack  Frost;  poultry- 
men  burning  oil  to  make  the  short 
winter  days  into  long,  sunshiny  sum- 
mer days:  and  in  England  they  are 
talking  of  burying  or  laying  pipes 
underground  that  will  be  steam- 
heated,  to  hasten  the  ripening  of 
crops  that  are  not  well  adapted  to 
the  cool,  equable  climate. 

TIME  TO  LAY  PLANS. 

January  is  not  a  good  month  for 
the  farmer  to  start  in  with  baby 
chicks,  but'  it  is  the  month  for  the 
farmer  to  lay  his  plans  and  prepare 
for  the  increase  he  intends  to  make. 

As  a  rule,  the  farmer  is  not  pre- 
pared to  brood  chicks  earlier  than 
March,  unless  he  hatches  with  hens, 
in  which  case,  providing  the  hen 
has  a  good  coop,  sheltered  from  rain, 
and  with  three  windproof  sides,  the 
hatching  can  go  on  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  Artificial  incubating  and 
brooding  require  more  than  that, 
however.  The  brooder  must  be 
maintained  at  a  temperature  run- 
ning from  90  degrees  in  the  first 
stages  to  80  at  a  later  date,  and  the 
house  must  be  kept  moderately  warm 
or  the  chicks  will  chill.  The  great 
bulk  of  farm  chicks  are  incubated 
and  brooded  by  hens  in  this  State, 
leaving  the  properly  equipped  poul- 
tryman to  do  the  incubating  with 
incubators  and  brooders. 

SETTING  HENS  FOR  FIFTY  CHICKS. 

When  the  farm  hen  has  been  lay- 
ing fairly  well  during  the  winter 
months,  she  begins  to  get  broody 
about  February  or  early  March,  and 
the  man  who  will  take  the  time  to 
construct  a  small  hatchery  of  his 
own  can  easily  be  prepared  to  hatch 
out  fifty  chicks  at  once;  and  if  he 
has  a  good,  warm  place  for  the  hens 
two  good  mothers  can  take  care  of 
fifty  chicks;  but  if  the  room>  or 
coop  is  cold,  subject  to  drafts,  it 
would  pay  better  to  let  each  hen 
care  for  just  what  she  hatched  out, 
and  then  she  Would  probably  lose 
most  of  them.  This  month  can  be 
used  to  look  up  a  nice,  warm  cor- 
ner in  which  to  build  a  small  hatch- 
ery and  brooder.  Let  there  be  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible,  with  the 
wind  at  a  minimum,  for  wind  is 
neither  good  for  egg  nor  chick. 

THE   HATCHERY   AND  BROODER. 

Having  found  your  location,  make 
a  box  12  feet  long,  14  inches  high 
at  the  front  and  10  at  the  back, 
about  12  inches  deep,  and  divide 
eight  feet  of  the  length  into  eight 
different  compartments,  leaving  the 
four  feet  at  one  end  vacant.  The 
roof  should  project  a  little  both  back 
and  front  to  shed  rain,  if  placed 
outdoors,  and  it  should  be  hinged 
at  front,  leaving  a  path  behind  it 
for  the  operator  to  investigate. 

Make  a  wire  partition  as  high  as 
the  box  front  between  the  nests, 
allowing  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
length,  as  may  seem  best.  The  top 
wire  should  be  left  so  that  the  oper- 
ator can  lift  the  lower  end  up  to 
place  feed  and  water  for  each  hen, 
and  if  covered  from  t,he  weather  by 
a  board,  all  the  better.  Now  make 
your  nests  in  each  compartment, 
putting  in  plenty  of  litter  and 
round  it  up  in  the  shape  of  a  "saucer. 
When  you  have  a  hen  or  two  come 
around  to  the  clucking  point,  place 
her  In  one  of  these  nests  with  a 
china  egg  or  two  under  her,  then 
add  the  rest  as  they  come  'around, 
not  waiting  too  long,  of  course,  or 
your  first  hens  may  get  tired.  A 


few  tobacco  stems  mixed  with  the 
litter  in  making  the  nest  will  be"  a 
protection  against  lice,  but  the  hen 
must  be  dusted  before  putting  on 
the  eggs  as  a  surety,  and  if  the 
woodwork  is  painted  with  some  good 
insecticide  so  much  the  better.  When 
your  eight  nests  are  filled,  giving 
each  hen  not  more  than  15  nor  less 
than  13  eggs,  according  to  size  of 
hen,  you  should  hatch  more  than  50 
good  strong,  livable  chicks.^  Then 
give  the  chicks  to  the  tywo  best 
and  quietest  hens  in  the  four-foot 
compartment,  unless  you  have  a  bet- 
ter place  to  put  them  in.  or  you. 
want  to  re-set  the  nests  again.  I 
have  hatched  300  chicks  in  a  season 
with  that  kind  of  a  hatchery.  There 
is  a  hen  it  is — several  of  them— and 
they  do  the  work;  they  hatch  good 
chicks. 

COMPARATIVE  LOSSES. 

But  when  we  come  down  to  the 
question  of  loss'  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  hen  is  any  better  than  the 
incubator.  Hens  have  a  habit  of 
breaking  eggs  or  of  getting  tired  of 
their  job  and  going  on  strike,  no 
matter  how  well  they  are  treated. 
Sometimes  the  blame  can  be  laid  at 
the  operator's  door,  then  again  at 
the  hen's,  but  no  blame-placing  ever 
sets  up  "Old  Umpty  Dumpty" — the 
eggs  are  a  loss  in  any  case,  and  the 
old  hen  shakes  herself  and  prunes 
her  feathers  as  unconcerned  as 
though  nothing  else  mattered,  and 
perhaps  it  does  not  to  her.  It's  her 
mission  to  keep  herself  clean,  and 
if  she  is  in  Southern  California  while 
the  smudge  pots  are  going  she  need 
not  be  envied. 


The  American  or  general-purpose 
breeds  are:  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyan- 
dotte, Rhode  Island  Red,  Java,  Dom- 
inique and  Buckeye. 


Be  sure  that  the  male  at  the  head 
of  the  flock  is  purebred. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 

Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenience 


Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


We  Guarantee  More  Eggs 

A  good  layer  will  transform  one  dollar's  worth  of 
food  and  siiDDUes  into  S3  worth  of  egos  at  preterit 
prices.  To  be  a  sond  layer  a  hen  must  be  in  top 
notch  of  health.   That  Is  GERMOZONE'S  strong  hold. 

Germozone,  three  times  a  week,  coupled  with  our 
simple  directions  for  dally  feeding,  care  and  culling 
out  slackers.  Is  guaranteed  to  produce  better  and  more 
j,  rmanent  health  and  egg  supply*  or  no  pay. 

One  woman  averaged  18  ezzs  dally  fmm  21  hens 
In  December.  Germozone  costs  less  than  one  cent  per 
hen  per  month.   See  the  profit. 

Germozone  cuts  out  the  illnesses  from  musty  or 
spoiled  food,  impurities  picked  up  with  food  from 
floor,  contagion  through  the  drink,  roup,  colds,  canker, 
throat  Inflammation,  sour  crop,  etc  It  goes  well  with 
any  modern  method  of  feeding — grain,  vegetables,  meat. 

SIXTY  DAYS*  TRIAL— PAY  IF  SATISFIED.  To 
those  who  agree  to  use  as  directed  and  pay  If  satisfied, 
we  will  send  GERMOZONE  first  time  on  60  days* 
trial,  postpaid,  without  preliminary  charge.  Write 
today,  stating  how  many  nens  you  have.  Germozone 
Is  sold  by  drug  and  seed  stores  in  75c  and  $1.50  sizes. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.f  Dept.  428  Omaha,  Neb. 


/TyCOULSON'S  egg  food 

v     4ft  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

Chickens  from 

SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Januarjr  18,  1919 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


RHYME  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 
MARINER. 

He  came  all  the  way  from  Kansas, 
Did  the  hero  of  these  stanzas, 
Where   the   land    is  largely — very 
largely — flat. 
And  his  ante-bellum  notion 
Of  a  topsy-turvey  ocean 
Was  a  puddle  you  could  hide  beneath 
your  hat. 

Just  before  the  transport  started 
And  for  overseas  departed. 
He  was  sure  he'd  have  a  safe  and 
speedy  trip. 
But  to  ward  off  every  sickness 
He  wore  socks  of  extra  thickness. 
Though  he  carried  nothing  heavy  on 
his  hip. 

But  his  pains  were  unavailing, 
For  he  hung  upon  the  railing 
From  the  moment  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  land. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  laughter — 
And  for  quite  awhile  thereafter 
He  had  nothing  on  his  stomach  but 
his  hand. 

When  he  started  convalescing 
He  resumed  his  daily  messing 
Without  fearing  every  wavelet's  rise 
and  fall. 
But  where'er  the  vessel  drifted, 
Still  the  scene  was  never  shifted — 
Just  a  circle  full  of  water — that 
was  all! 

Then  he  thought  of  Kansas  prairies, 
And  he  groaned  in  utter  anguish  and 
despair: 

"We've  been  moving  every  minute, 
But  there's  something  phoney  in 
It — 

'Cause  the  gol-darned  boat  ain't  get- 
ting anywhere!"  • 

— A.  E.  F.,  France. 

THE  USE  OF  ONE  GRANDMOTHER 

"No,  my  dear"  (grandmother 
wrung  out  the  dish-towel  with  the 
vigor  which  marked  all  her  actions) ; 
"I  appreciate  your  asking  me,  but 
my  party  days  are  over.  You  young 
folk  i^ake  merry  without  me." 

Grace  and  Gladys  Carter  looked  at 
her  despairingly,  but  Grandmother 
Carter  looked  like  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  have  her  own  way,  and 
they  turned  from  her  and  walked 
out  into  the  garden. 

They  had  spent  the  last  three 
months  with  her,  that  they  might 
attend  the  high  school,  and,  having 
come  from  a  home  in  which  the 
elders  were  at  least  as  prominent  as 
the  youngsters,  they  had  been  as 
much  puzzled  as  distressed  at  the 
prominence  of  their  position  in  the 
new  home.  They  had  left  a  grand- 
mother, but  she  was  a  very  dainty 
old  lady,  who  wore  white  lace  caps 
and  beads,  and  whose  circle  of 
friends  commanded  their  respect  and 
stirred  their  admiration.  She  was 
their  mother's  mother.  Grandmother 
Carter,  with  whom  they  were  to 
spend  the  next  year,  was  very  dif- 
ferent. She  seemed  to  regard  them 
as  requiring  many  luxuries  she  de- 
nied herself,  and  even  waited  on 
them  till  they  were  embarrassed. 
Their  own  efforts  to  wait  on  her  had 
been  scoffed  into  discontinuance. 
She  wanted  no  footstool,  no  shawl, 
no  attentions! 

"I  really  can't  do  it."  said  Gladys. 


"Give  a  party  and  not  have  any 
grown-up  to  help  us  carry  things 
off!    I  don't  like  the  idea  at  all." 

"The  others  have  done  it,"  an- 
swered Grace.  "At  the  Graysons' 
and  the  Newtons'  and  the  Carrs'  the 
mothers  all  seemed  to  be  in  the 
kitchen,  seeing  to  things.  That's 
what  grandmother  will  do,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"But  we'll  see  to  things  before- 
hand," protested  Gladys,  "and  one 
of  us  can  slip  into  the  kitchen  for 
hot  water,  and  to  make  cocoa.  I 
want  grandmother  as  hostess." 

"I  wonder,"  suggested  Grace,  "if 
she  has  party  clothes?" 

They  ran  back  to  her. 

"Grandmother,"  pleaded  Gladys, 
"please  don't  think  that  we  want  to 
bother  you  or  ask  you  to  do  for  us 
things  you  don't  wish  to  do,  but 
we've  gone  to  so  many  parties,  and 
we  want  to  show  a  little  return  hos- 
pitality." 

"To  be  sure,"  agreed  grandmother, 
cordially.  "I  want  you  to  do  it,  and 
I'll  see  to  a  nice  supper  for  your 
friends." 

Grace  sat  down  at  her  feet. 

"But  we  need  you;  we  can  see  to 
the  supper,"  she  said.  "0  grand- 
mother! Don't  you  understand?  We'd 
feel  so  cold  and  lonely  and  unsup- 
ported without  you." 

Mrs.  Carter  looked  down  at  the 
bright  young  faces.  A  pretty  pink 
color  rose  in  her  faded  cheeks. 

"Bless  the  children,"  she  cried. 
"I  believe  they  mean  it!" 

"Why,  of  course  we  mean  it!" 
chorused  Grace  and  Gladys.  "Why 
shouldn't  we  mean  it?" 

"I  thought  you  were  being  nice 
to  me,"  replied  the  old  lady — "try- 
ing to .  make  me  feel  I  was  still — 
somebody;  and  you  needn't,  my 
dears'.  We  elders  have  slipped  into 
omr  places  down  here.  We  are  orna- 
mental no  longer,  but  quite  useful, 
when  it  comes  to  pies  and  cakes." 

Gladys  rose  and  leaned  over  her 
grandmother's  chair;  Grace  knelt  up 
and  put  her  hands  into  her  grand- 
mother's lap. 

"It  would  be  quite  dull  without 
you,"  she  explained.  "We're  used 
to — to  props,  don't  you  see?" 

"Well,  if  you  want  me"  (Mrs. 
Carter  spoke  thoughtfully),  "of 
course,  that's  another  matter;  but 
I  don't  see  what  I  can  wear!" 

"Oh,"  they  .spoke  together,  "let 
us  make  over  your  things,  grand- 
mother. You  won't  know  yourself 
from  a  Dresden  china  duchess." 

Mrs.  Carter  laughed,  and  turned 
the  talk  into  a  culinary  discourse, 
but  the  girls,  as  soon  as  they  could, 
set  to-work  on  the  traditional  black 
silk  which  she  handed  to  them. 

They  paid  a  visit  to  the  store,  and 
came  back  armed  with  lace  and  lav- 
ender ribbons.  As  they  fashioned  a 
cap  and  flchu,  Grace  said: 

"I  wonder  how  all  the  grand- 
mothers— there  are  plenty  of  them 
here — all  sank  into  such  a  state  of 
'innocuous  desuetude'?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  her  sister, 
thoughtfully.  "Too  much  unselfish- 
ness, first,  and  then — laziness,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  Wait  till  they  see 
ours!" 

The  girl  members  of  the  various 
families — the  Carrs,  the  Newtons, 
the  Graysons,   with   some  others — 


opened  their  eyes  when  they  came 
to  the  Carters'  party.  Grace  opened 
the  door;  Gladys  conducted  them  to 
a  room  where  they  '  could  deposit 
their  wraps,  and  then  escorted  them 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  Mrs.  Car- 
ter received  them.  The  formula  of 
presentation  was  always,  "Grand- 
mother, may  I  introduce  my  friend, 
Lily  Grayson?"  and  -so  on;  and 
Grandmother  Carter,  whose  snowy 
white  hair  was  actually  marcelled 
under  her  dainty  cap,  and  whose 
face  was  pink  from  excitement, 
looked,  as  one  of  the  girls  said,  "like 
the  picture  of  a  queen!"  The  party 
went  off  very  well  indeed,  and  was 


none  the  less  enjoyable  that  grand- 
mother's presence  kept  the  revels 
from  degenerating  at  any  time  into 
a  romp.  Before  long,  indeed,  some 
of  the  girls  had  found  plenty  to  say 
to  her,  and  she  had  fonnd  plenty  to 
say  to  them. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  grandmother 
like  that."  said  Lily  Grayson,  frank- 
ly, to  her  young  hostesses;  "but 
you  can't  tempt  oilrs  out  of  the 
kitchen  when  there's  company.  She 
says  she's  too  old." 

"I  have  a  scheme."  said  Grace. 
"What  one  grandmother  has  done, 
others  may  be  made  to  do." 

The  scheme  soon  developed.  The 


A  NEW  RECIPE  FOR  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Honey  Fruit  Cake:— Four  cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  soda,  2  cups  honey, 
1  cup  butter,  6  eggs,  2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  2  teaspoons  ginger,  3  tea- 
spoons ground  cardamon  seed,  yt  teaspoon  cloves,  3  pounds  seeded 
raisins,  4  ounces  citron,  1  pound  cranberries,  1  pound  canned  pineapple, 
1  pound  dried  apricots,  a  pound  dried  apples.  , 

To  prepare  the  cranberries,  pineapple,  apricots,  and  apples,  cut  the  fruit 
in  small  pieces — except  the  cranberries,  which  should  be  left  whole— and 
cook  each  in  honey  until  soft.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  dry  in  a  very 
slow  oven.  To  any  honey  left  from  cooking,  add  enough  more  to  make 
the  two  cups  used  in  mixing  the  cake.  Place  the  fruit  in  a  large  dish 
and  sift  over  it  Y2  of  the  flour,  mixing  thoroughly.  Sift  the  soda  with  the 
remaining  flour.  Bring  the  honey  and  the  buttej  to  the  boiling  point  and 
while  still  hot,  add  the  spices.  When  the  mixture  is  cool,  add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  then  the  flour,  and  lastly  the  well-beaten  whites  and 
the  fruit.  , 

The  cake  should  be  divided  into  three  or  four  parts  and  put  into  oiled 
dishes,  covered  with  buttered  paper  tied  closely  over  the  top.  Steam  for 
five  hours,  remove  the  paper  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  one  hour.  
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Carters  issued  invitations  for  an- 
other party,  but  this  time  the  invi- 
tations, addressed  to  the  grand- 
mothers, merely  included  the  girls. 

There  was  a  great  rush  for  lace 
and  heliotrope  ribbon,  and  the  grand- 
mothers very  much  enjoyed  the  party. 
Only  two  refused  to  come. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Grace  to 
Lily,  when  the  latter  apologized 
for  her  defaulting  relative.  "Why 
wouldn't  she  come?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Lily.  "I 
told  her  I  thought  that  when  we 
girls  tried  to  do  something  for  the 
elders,  the  least  they  could  do  was 
to  take  it  all  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  meant — but  it  was  no  use." 

"I  should  imagine  not,"  cried 
Gladys,  indignalTtly.  "We'd  never 
have  had  our  grandmother  at  a  party 
if  we  hadn't  really  wanted  her — for 
our  benefit.  What  grandmother 
wants  to  be  patronized  and  have  her 
grandchildren  'kind'  to  her?  Next 
time  we'll  say.  'No''  one  admitted 
without  a  grandmother'!" — Frances 
Harmer. 


THE  MODEL  SICK-ROOM. 

Illness  in  the  home  is  made  much 
easier  for  the  nurse  and  more  com- 
fortable /-for  the  patient  if  certain 
small  points  are  remembered.  The 
model  sick-room  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  preferably  the  south- 
west corner,  so  that  it  will  get  all 
the  sunlight  possible.  It  should  be 
near  the  bathroom  and  should  not 
be  a  connecting  room  to  some  other 
room,  for  even  if  the  patient  has  not 
a  contagious  disease  it  is  fatiguing 
to  have  members  of  a  family  in  and 
out.  The  room  should  have  all  su- 
perfluous hangings  and  decorations 
removed,  but  should  be  kept  cheer- 
ful by  fresh  flowers  or  a  plant. 

A  couple  of  good  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  simple  white  hangings  at 
the  windows  are  not  called  super- 
fluous, because  they  keep  the  famil- 
iar air  of  the  room,  which  is  pleas- 
ing to  one  in  bed. 

A  small  table  within  the  patient's 
reach  is  convenient  to  hold  small 
articles,  but  not  the  medicine  bot- 
tles— these  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight  by  the  nurse,  for  the  aim  of 
good  nursing  is  to  keep  the  patient 


MORE   LIGHT   THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS  " 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
ro    glare    or    flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.   Fuel  can't  spill — 
do  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

316-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms    324    S.    Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


from  dwelling  on  his  ills  and  to 
make  him  feel  better  than  he  really 
is  and  so  through  his  own  mental 
attitude  better  his  condition.  Who 
would  want  to  get  well  at  the  for- 
midable sight  of  bottles  and  pills, 
soiled  glassware  and  spoons? 

The  bureau  should  be  emptied  of 
all  clothes  but  the  patient's,  and  a 
comfortable  chair  provided  for  the 
nurse  or  the  patient's  use  when  con- 
valescing. If  it  is  necessary  for  the 
nurse  to  be  near  at  night,  a  comfort- 
able couch  should  be  installed.  Heat- 
ing arrangements  are  necessary  in 
inclement  weather,  but  the  sun  will 
ordinarily  heat  the  room  sufficiently 
besides  having  a  purifying  effect. 

The  bed  best  for  a  patient  is  his 
own,  for  he  likes  that.  It  should  not 
face  the  light,  nor  catch  its  reflec- 
tion in  a  mirror.  It  should  stand 
out  from  the  wall,  to  allow  the 
nurse  access  to  both  sides. 

The  bed  clothing  should  be  light 
and  warm.  Single  blankets  are  pref- 
erable to  double  ones,  because  they 
are  easier  to  handle  and  the  weight 
over  the  patient  can  be  regulated 
more  easily.  Fresh,  cool  sheets  are 
most  important  to  a  feverish  patient 
and  all  patients  appreciate  them.  If 
your  stock  is  running  low,  use  those 
which  have  not  been  soiled  but  just 
mussed,  by  folding  them  neatly  and 
airing  on  the  clothes  line.  Morn- 
ing, afternoon  and  nightly  changes 
rest  the  patient.  A  counterpane  is 
usually  too  heavy  and  is  removed, 
but  a  sheet  makes  a  fine  substitute 
and  finishes  the  bed. 

Other  points  of  comfort  are  to 
have  the  top  blanket  three  inches 
lower  than  the  under  one,  so  that  it 
will  avoid  bulkiness  about  the  pa- 
tient's neck.  In  making  the  bed 
avoid  letting  the  bedding  touch  the 
floor — hang  over  a  chair  to  air.  Bo 
generous  at  the  top  of  the  bed  with 
the  lower  sheet  and  at  the  bottom 
with  the  top  sheet,  thus  avoiding  the 
sheets  pulling  out. 

Change  the  top  sheet  first,  then 
the  night  dress,  and  then  the  lower 
sheet,  to  get  all  possible  crumbs  out 
of  the  bed.  Use  lots  of  pillows  when 
the  patient  sits  up.  Put  one  at  the 
base  of  the  spine  for  supports  but  do 
not  put  a  large  one  behind  the  head, 
or  it  will  be  forced  out  of  a  com- 
fortable position.  Fill  the  small  of 
the  back  with  a  large  pillow  and  a 
small  soft  pillow  for  the  head  to  rest 
on.  A  pillow  under  the  knees  will 
often  rest  a  patient  who  is  tired 
from  a  forced  reclining  position. 

The  nurse  herself  must  avoid  ex- 
tra steps  and  heavy  lifting.  She 
must  have  aid  if  necessary,  and  ever 
remember  to  bend  from  the  knees 
and  keep  the  back  straight. 

Jones — Mr.  Skinner,  I  want  to  get 
a  divorce. 

Mr.  Skinner  (lawyer) — Has  your 
wife  left  you? 

Jones — That's  just  the  trouble; 
she  won't  leave  me. 

America  is  God's  last  chance  to 
save  the  world. — Emerson. 

Extravagance  costs  blood,  the 
blood  of  heroes. — Lloyd  George. 
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A  Furniture  Catalog,  Yes! 
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It  opens  the  way  for  you  to  make  your 
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Hustling  Fuel  on  a  Frosty  Morning— 

If  the  task  were  enjoyable  and  the  effort  resulted  in  economy  and 
continuous  comfort,  it  would  be  worth-while.  But  someone  must  keep 
on  "hustling" — the  fuel  in  and  the  ashes  out— clean  up  the  muss  and 
then  start  all  over  again. 

What  fuel — other  than  coal  oil — will  give  out  a  tremendous  volume 
of  heat  for  six  or  seven  hours  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  cents?  And  then 
for  good  measure  eliminate  the  U9ual  smoke,  soot  and  fumes  as  well 
as  drudgery?  You  can  do  all  this  in  your  own  stove  without  making 
any  changes.  Ask  for  drawing  and  Circular  "B" — mention  size  and 
style  of  stove  and  let  us  give  you  information  regarding  clean  heat  and 
economy. 

BURNER  MAILED  ANYWHERE— PREPAID— $5.00 
COMPLETE  OUTFIT  FOR  MEDIUM  STOVE— $9.85  PLUS 
FORWARDING  CHARGE  OR  EXPRESS  COLLECT. 

PREMIER  BURNER  COMPANY 


246  So  Spring  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest 
payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you   to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Seeds 


for 


—nice  hot  SOUP 
— good,  cool  SALAD 
—steaming  SUCCOTASH 
— delicious  CATSUP 
— old-forgotten  SAUERKRAUT 


—fine  old  PICALILLI 
—best  sweet  PICKLES 
and  finish  off  with 
— grand  old 

PUMPKIN  PIE 


All  from  your  own  garden! 

Grow  your  favorite  vegetables.  Have  them  fresh  and  tender  and 
better  than  you  can  buy.  But — be  sure  you  use  Morse's  Seeds — 
specially  selected,  extra  recleaned,  soil-tested,  always  true-to-type  and 
dependable. 

Today — send  for  your  copy  of  Morse's  1919  Garden  Guide.  A  com- 
plete handbook  of  Morse's  Seeds — garden,  farm  and  flower.  Helpful 
and  informative!    Send  for  it  now — it's  FREE! 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

731  Front  Street  San  Francisco 

MORSE'S 

SEEDS 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  15,  1919. 
WHI  \  r 

Tlie  following  prices  were  announced  by 
tlie  Federal  (irain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

('lull  or  Sonera.  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2  2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Rec  leaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Rliiestem   $4.1534.25 

Early -Baart   4.15@4.25 

BARLEY. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  take  a  large  amount  of  barley 
from  this  Slate,  which  added  to  the 
strength  of  barley  towards  the  end  of  last 
week.  Later  this  was  learned  to  be  an 
error,  or  at  least  premature,  and  barley" 
weakened.  However,  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  mill  run  in  feedstuffs  and  the 
general  strength  of  the  wheat  market  gave 
enough  strength  to  the  barley  market  to 
sustain  last  week's  quotations. 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.22%@2.25 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weaker  on  lack  of  demand. 
Black  for  seed  is  without  auy  demand,  and 
the  red  for  seed  has  not  the  usual  demand 
of  this  time  of  the  year.  Lower  quotations 
are  "made  on  all  descriptions. 

I  ted  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30(52.50 

Ited  for  seed    2.75@3.00 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Kedeaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.15@3.20 

CORN. 

While  the  corn  market  shows  no  signs 
of  life,  some  small  lots  of  California  corn 
were  sold  during  the  week,  the  last  re- 
ported sale  being  at  $2.85. 

California   $2.85 

Kgyptian,  choice   $2.75@3.00 

Milo    2.70@2.75 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
S!M)  tons,  compared  with  nearly  the  same 
amount  the  previous  week.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  arrivals  was  damaged  al- 
falfa, and  it  looks  as  If  this  has  been  about 
ideaned  up.  Should  present  Indications  of 
rain  blow  over  and  cold  weather  continue 
it  will  doubtless  stimulate  the  demand  for 
hay.  Already  a  demand  from  the  interior 
has  sprung  up  and  quite,  a  few  cars  of  hay 
are  moving  in  that  direction.  Export  de- 
mand is  on  the  Increase  and  considerable 
hay  may  move  out  before  March. 
Wheat.  No.  1   $22.0O@24.00 

do,  No.  2   16.00(o20.00 

Choice  tame  oat    21.00(5  23.50 

Wild  oat    16.00(318.00 

Barley    16.00@18.00 

Alfalfa    18.00@22.00 

Stock    14.00@17.00 

Barley  straw   50@  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Mill  run  has  been  advanced  from  $2  to 
$3  and  all  wheat  products  are  very  strong, 
oilcake  meal  also  showed  an  advance.  On 
the  bther  hand,  rolled  oats  are  weaker  in 
conformity  with  the  whole  grain  price. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00(5  36.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.00(5  47.00 

Wl'ole  yellow  corn    73.00@75.00 

Cracked  corn    76.00@78.00 

Linseed  Oilcake  Heal   78.00® 80.00 

Rolled  barley    47.00@49.00 

Rolled  oats    55.00@56.00 

Mill    run    40.00(543.00 

Bran    36.00@3S.00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80®  5.00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  was  no  change  in  prices  of  pota- 
toes or  onions  this  week.  The  market  is 
quiet,  with  little  movement  of  stocks  and 
an  undercurrent  of  weakness.  The  entire 
vegetable  market  is  quiet,  with  little  de- 
mand for  any  description.  Beans  and  let- 
tuce are  quoted  at  lower  figures,  but  other- 
wise last  week's  prices  stand  unchanged. 

String  beans   25c 

Lima  beans   12%@15c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00(51.25 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box...'.  1 .00®  1.50 

Pumpkins   /   1.00@1.25 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30...  2.50@3.00 

Los  Angeles,  lugs   3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  Nominal 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $2.75(53.00 

Celery,  crate    5.00(5000 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate..  1.00@2.00 
Potatoes — 

Fancy  whites    1.90(52.15 

Choice    1.75@2.00 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.50@4.00 

I  Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows    1.10(51.35 

Australian  Browns    1.10@1.35 

Garlic,  new   25@35e 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okra,  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

The  market  for  beans  continues  weak, 
and  no  demand  for  any  description  devel- 
oped during  the  week.  Bayos.  cranberries 
and  small  whites  are  quoted  at  lower  prices 
and  some  sales  were  made  at  these  new 
quotations.  But  the  market  as  a  whole 
is  very  Blow. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $7.10(57.30 

Blackeyes    5.50@5.75 

Cranberry  beans    7.50@7.60 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)  $10.25 

Pinks   v  $6.65(5)6.75 

Mexican  Reds   $6.7507.00 

Tepary  beans    4.50(55.00 

Garbanzos    9.25@fl.40 

Large  whites    8.10@8.25 

Small  whites    8.75@8.90 

POULTRY. 
Very  few  turkeys,  dressed  or  alive,  are 
coming  into  this  market,  and  quotations 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


are  nominally  unchanged.  The  poultry 
market  as  a  whole  Is  much  weaker,  with 
no  special  demand  for  anj  description,  ex- 
cepting broilers,  which  are  somewhat 
stronger  on  small  receipts.  Hens  and 
roosters  are  selling  four  cents  below  the 
prices  of  last  week  and  probably  the  bulk 
of  the  roosters  sold  below  36  cents,  which 
was  Wednesday's  price. 
Turkevs,  live,  young  spring,  lb  35@40e 

do.  old   33c 

do.   dressed   40@42c 

Broilers,  1  Vj  to  2  lbs  45c 

do.  1%   lbs  45@48c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  46@50c 

Fryers  ..a  40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36@38c 

do.   Leghorn  36@38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   36c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  21(5  23e 

Geese,  voting,  per  lb  320  34c 

do,  old,  per  lb  jjOc 

Squabs,   per  lb    ..60c 

Ducks  ^f35* 

do,  Old   30033c 

Belgian  hares   20@22c 

Jack  rabbits     $3.50@4.O0 

BUTTER. 

The  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange  held 
no  session  on  Monday  of  this  week  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Bernard  Sherry, 
one  of  the  members'  who  died  recently. 
Up  to  Tuesday  butter  continued  firm,  but 
Wednesday's  session  it  dropped  2%  cents, 
responding  to  the  weakness  developed  in 
the  Eastern  markets.  In  the  case  of  these 
markets  it  is  reported  that  their  weakness 
is  due  to  a  very  light  demand  and  on  ap- 
parent general  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
consumption.  Prices  given  below  are  ex- 
change qtiotationes  less  commission. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   62     62     62     ..     62%  60 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  dropped  0%  cents  for  extras  on  the 
exchange  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  in 
passing  below  the  60  cent  mark,  where  the 
commission  increases  from  6  per  cent  to  8 
per  cent,  made  a  loss  of  10  cents  a  dozen  to 
the  producer.  Instead  of  rallying  on 
Wednesday,  as  many  expected,  notwith- 
standing the  recojrnized  weakness  of  the 
market,  extras  dropped  half  a  cent  more. 
The  drop  in  extra  pullets  was  even  greater, 
as  shown  in  the  table  of  fluctuations  given 
below.  The  commission  charged  in  the 
exchange  for  handling  eggs  is  6  per  cent 
when  the  price  is  above  60  cents  and  8  per 
cent  when  it  goes  below  60  cents.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  eggs  ure  going 
lower,  as  all  the  Eastern  markets  are  down 
and  shipments  are  much  heavier  to  this 
city  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   63     63 Mi  62%  ..      52%  52 

Extra  lsts   81  Norn.  —    —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.. 60%  62     02  50  48 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  continues  steady  with 
little  activity.  Arrivals  are  not  heavy,  but 
they  just  about  meet  the  demand  which 
has  developed  at  present  prices.  Some  of 
the  dealers  are  predicting  lower  prices  for 
cheese  if  the  weakness  i.n  butter  continues 
to  the  extent  that  butter  quotations  are 
lowered  by  any  considerable  amount. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  30c 

Firsts   29c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   365ic 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy   38c 

Monterey  cheese   23@2tic 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  continues  steady  at 
unchanged  prices.  Local  commission  men 
say  the  demand  is  just  about  normal  fur 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  public  seems 
satisfied  to  buy  at  present  figures,  and 
dealers  are  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
prices  obtained.  Persimmons  were  a  little 
more  plentiful  in  some  houses  during  the 
week,  bnt  this  is  said  to  be  a  temporary 
spurt,  as  the  season  for  this  fruit  is  about 

California   apples   $1.00@2.00 

Northwest  apples   $  2.00(53.25 

Winter  pears   $2.0O@3.ii(> 

Persimmons    1.000,1.50 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Lemons  are  weaker  on  the  local  market 
and  all  grades  are  lowered  in  price  50  cents. 
The  recent  freeze  in  the  State  has  had  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  price  of  oranges, 
which  remain  steady  at  last  week's  quota- 
tions. Otherwise  the  citrus  market  is  un- 
changed.    The  demand  continues  steady. 


but  buying  hardly  up  to  previous  levels  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  • 

Oranges,  navels   $3.00(55.00 

Mandarins   1.50@1.75 

Tangerines    2.50@3.00 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00f«4.50 

do.  choice    3.50(54.00 

do.  standard   w   3.00@3.50 

California  limes    1.50 

Grapefruit,  new    2.25@2.75 

HONEY. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  honey 
situation. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  dried  apples  was  very 
strong  this  week,  and  the  dealers  are  pay- 
ing the  growers  as  high  as  14%  cents.  The 
buying'  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  is  said  very  little  stock  is  be- 
ing found  in  the  growers'  bands.  Other- 
wise flie  market  in  general  is  unchanged. 
RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4  82 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop,  at  mill   7.00 

HIDES. 

The  hide  trade  is  still  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Industries  Board.  With  the 
return  of  peace  conditions,  however,  the 
hide  market  will  doubtless  return  to  pri- 
vate channels.  Dealers  are  anticipating  a 
decline  in  values. 

Wet  salted — Native  steers  and  cows,  180 
18%c;  No.  1  buffs,  17%c;  balls,  14%c.  No. 
1  center  branded  hides  In  all  grades  2c 
less  than  base  price,  and  No.  2  center 
brand /8c  less.  Wet  salt  kip.  18%@20c; 
calf,  30%@31%c. 

Wet  salted  horse — No.  1  large,  $4.00@ 
5.00;  do,  medium.  $3.00(53.50:  do,  small, 
$1.00(52.50:  do,  colts,  50e@$1.00. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Lo»  Angeles,  Jan.  14,  1919, 
BUTTER. 

There  was  more  in  the  past  week,  but  the 
Increased  supply  was  met  by  an  increased 
demand  and  the  market  closed  Monday  a 
cent  higher.  Receipts  for  the  week,  303.- 
700  pounds,  against  253.300  pounds  the 
same  week  last  year.  There  was  also 
12.204  pounds  withdrawn  from  cold  stor- 
age during  the  week,  leaving  the  holdings 
now'  only  76,821  pounds,  against  104.476 
pounds  this  time  last  year.  The  San 
Francisco  market  declined  during  the  week 
under  a  slight  increase  in  the  production 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Chicago 
also  lost  during  the  week  several  cents. 
These  recesseaslons  failed,  however,  to  in- 
fluence the  market  here,  local  Influences 
controlling.  There  was  quite  an  advance  in 
the  home  consumption  and  neafby  towns 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  this  with 
the  want  of  stocks  caused  distributors  to 
bid  prices  up  a  cent  Monday  in  hopes  of 
turning  increased  shipments  this  way. 

We  quote — 
California  fresh   extra  creamery  65c 

do,  prime  first   63c 

do,  first  . ;  61c 

Same  time  last  year — 
California  fresh  extra   51c 

do,  prime  first   '.  49c 

do.    first   48c 

Daily  quotations — 

1919—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra    ..'  64     64     64     64     64  65 

1918— 

Extra   50     50     50     50     51  51 

t  EGGS. 
There  was  a  further  picking  up  in  the 
receipts  the  past  week,  and  the  consump- 
tive demand  was  only  fair.  Hence  a  sharp 
break  In  the  market  since  our  last  re- 
view. Receipts  by  rail  for  the  week  were 
4135  cases  against  5755  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  There  were  withdrawn 
from  cold  storage  during  the  week  1797 
cases,  leaving  now  on  hand  only  2213  cases, 
and  they  were  held  on  contract.  Bnt  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  storage  eggs  has 
been  exhausted  failed  to  Influence  the 
market  in  the  face  of  a>  steady  Increase  in 
the  supply  of  fresh  ranch  eggs.  While 
the  market  is  5c  lower  than  a  week  ago, 
at  the  same  time  it  closes  our  review  week 
3c  higher  on  extras  and  7c  and  6c  higher 
on  case  count  and  pullets  than  this  time 
last  year.  A  decline  of  8c  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  week  and  6c  and  7c  in 
New  York  also  had  its  influence.  The  re- 
ceipts in  the  East  have  been  good  for  this 
time  of  year,  the  weather  not  being  severe 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  supply  and 


the  time  of  year  is  at  hand  when  South- 
ern shipment-  to  New  York  begin  to  pick 
up.     Hence  the  disposition  of  the  mull- 
here  to  force  a  lower  market.  ,  •  , 
Dally  quotations — 

1»1!'  Til.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 


Extra 

.  .m 

64 

62 

00 

no  s 

63 

i'Bse  ronnt  . 

..64 

110 

60 

60 

00 

61 

Pullets   

..64 

62 

60 

60 

60 

60 

1918— 

53 

53 

94 

M 

.is 

Case  count  . 

..50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

r>4 

50 

50 

50 

50 

54 

Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Jan..  13,  1919. 

Although  too  early  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  frost  damage,  growers  and  ship- 
pers are  figuring  the  total  loss  will  not  run 
over  15  per  cent.  Federal  inspectors  have 
been  watching  the  fruit  shipped  from 
houses  before  the  packing  ceased,  and  are 
noting  the  car  number  and  destination 
where  suBpiclon  of  frost  damage  exists. 
There  were  estimated  to  be  500  cars  of 
navels  in  packing  bouses,  and  1000  cars  on 
the  track  throughout  the  country  when 
picking  stopped,  so  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  shortage  of  California  navels  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  Jobbers  who  apprehend- 
ed a  shortage  bought  up  reserve  supplies, 
and  as  a  result  the  markets  have  shown 
an  easier  tone.  They  will  regain  strength, 
however,  when  the  "free-from-frost"  navel 
shipping  IS  resumed.  F.  o.  b.  quotations 
on  California  navels  has  ruled  about  $4.50. 
Although  inquiry  has  dropped  off  In  the 
last  three  days. 

The  milder  weather  which  has  succeeded 


the  low  temperatures  of  the  past  few 
weeks  will  enable  growers  and  shippers  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  nipping  frosts.  A  rigid  cull- 
ing out  of  frozen  fruit  Is  under  way.  The 
use  of  the  "water  separator"  is  said  to  be 
effective  for  this  purpose.  It  is  Aelleved 
that,  after  all  allowances  are  made  for 
frost  damage,  the  crop  this  season  will 
much  surpass  that  of  last. 

A  survey  of  the  lemon  damage  will  not 
be  possible  for  weeks.  Practically  the 
entire  crop  was  saved  where  adequate 
smudging  was  carried  on.  A  speculative 
demand  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  the  sup- 
ply out  and  on  track  unsold.  The  avail- 
able foreign  stock  offered  in  competition 
In  Eastern  markets  is  small.  The  de- 
livered prices  on  California  lemons  range 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Shipments  of  oranges  this  season  to  date 
total  from  all  sections  5.531  boxes,  as  con- 
trasted with  4.255  last  season  at  the  same 
date:  lemons  1.481  cars  this  season,  651 
cars  last. 


POULTRY. 

A  steady  market  and  fair  demand  was 
had  the  past  week.  Receipts  were  light 
and  altogether  local.  The  deaiauU.  while, 
not  especially  active,  yet  yas  still  equal  tty 
the  silpply. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed 
upon  last  Friday.  January  10,  and  hold 
good  until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.  1@1>4  lbe..»  >  «k< 

Uroilers.    l'2«rM%    lbs  43c 

Fryers.    ly<j :;    H,s  :',.!<■ 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   30031c 

Turkeys  '...StMc 

Ducks   300. 32c 

Geese   ..'  ■.  2«p 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  were  only  fair  and  a  good  de- 
mand was  had  for  all  good  fresh  stuff. 
Cabbage  is  higher  and  is  selling  better 
than  for  some  weeks.  Cauliflower  also  met 
with  a  good  demand  both  from  shippers 
ttnd  the  home  trade.  Market  higher.  <>l- 
ery  is  also  selling  well  and  the  best  is 
bringing  more  money.  Potatoes  steady 
and  firm.  Not  so  many  coming  in  and  the 
demand  is  holding  up  very  well.  Onions 
are  higher  and  selling  better.  Good  to 
choice  Australian  Brown "  onions  meeting 
with  a  good  demand  at  $1.50@1  65  per  cwt. 
Lump"  i  also  brought  a  little  more 
money.  White  globe  scarce  and  high. 
Sweet  potatoes  selling  fairly  well  at  old 
prices.  Squash  and  pumpkins  slow  sale 
but  steady.  * 

We  qnote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  iOfiloc 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  10@15c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  10@15c 

Potatoes,   northern,   per  cwt  $2.2502.50 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt...     -  20(52.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.25@2.75 

Garlic,  per  lb  32c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt....  1  50(o  1.65 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   '7.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  40@  .45 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   |.00*j5.00 

Celery,   northern,  per  crate          rt  000  0.50 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate   1.7."><5  2.00 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt  $1  00 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1.00 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  76 

FRUITS. 

The  deciduous  fruit  market  has  narrowed 
itself  down  te  apples.  They  continue  to 
sell  well  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
were  a  little  higher  the  past  week.  Re- 
ceipts are  falling  off,  while  the  demand 
holds  up  very  well.  Oranges  aa  yet  selling 
slow,  us  buyers  are  afraid  of  getting 
frosted  fruit,  and  this  helps  the  apple 
market. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids.  Northwest  pack  .  .$2.7561 3.00 

Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack  3.00 

Baldwins.   4-tier  2.50 

White  Pearmains.  4-tier    2.000225 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier   *.   1.75^2.00 

Bellefleur.  4>  .-tier    10001.75 

do.  3%-tier    1.8502.00 

Bellefleur.  4%-tler    1.7501  SO 

Jonathans.   Northwestern   pack  3.0O<5 3.25 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb  6@6%c 

Roman  beauties.  Northwestern, 

per  peck   4   ".0803.25 

w  \  I.N  t  I  - 
Only  culls  are  now  coming  In  from  the 
country.  They  are  meeting  with  a  good 
demand  at  14ft  15c  a  pound.  The  associa- 
tion is  about  through  with  its  marketing, 
only  a  few  curs  being  left  back,  which  it 
is  holding  in  reserve.  Hence  we  drop 
quotations. 

BEANS. 

There  was  nothing  doing  the  past  week. 
Eastern  buyers  continue  to  hold  out  of  the 
market  and  home  buyers  were  disposed  to 
watch  and  wait.  Limas  are  lower.  Other 
varieties  are  unchanged  but  weak. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Limas.  <>er  cwt  $9.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   8.00 

.SiualPwblte.  per  cwt   8.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.5o 

Tepary.  per  cwt   4.00 

Blackeyes.    per   cwt   4.50 

HAY. 

Not  so  much  Is  coming  in,  and  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  the  demand 
picked  up  a  little  and  the  tene  of  the 
market  was  stronger  all  round  Indeed. 
Northern  brought  n  little  mere  money. 
Horse  hay  in  sympathy  with  alfulhi  sleo 
showed  more  strength  and  there  was  some 
little  moving. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  y .  .$22  (MI'S  23.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton  23.0O@25.IXI 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20.00(5  2100 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.004J23.00 

Straw,  per  ton   ,   9  00@jl0.00 

COTTON. 

A  more  active  but  lower  market  was  had 
the  past  week.  Our  review  week  opened 
With  Liverpool  a  good  buyer  and  at  last 
week's  closing  prices.  This  bronchi  good 
selling  by  the  South  and  the  market  be- 
came unsettled.  When  bottom  price*  wire 
reached  each  day,  moderate  buying  would 
set  in  and  the  next  day  with  free  offerings 
prices  would  break  again.  This  was  kept 
up  throughout.  With  the  opeuing  of  the 
current  week  a  more  settled,  but  decidedly 
lower  market  was  had.  The  goods  mole 
announcing  a  general  cut  in  prices  started 
selling  nirain  on  Monday,  both  in  the  South 
and  New  Y'ork.  and  Liverpool  only  ■  f;ilr 
buyer.  Monday.  January  in  New  1  irk 
closed  at  27.75e  and  May  24.71c.  In  New 
Orleans  January  closed  at  26.06c  and  May 
at  24.60r. 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  Jan.  15.  1010. 
CATTLE— Cattle  are  not  very  plentiful, 
and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  securing 
supplies  to  meet  demand.  Odd  lots  are 
eagerly  bought  up,  and  slaughterers  are 
looking  beyond  the  State's  boundaries  for 
tln'ir  requirements. 

t&o*~l,  weighing  050(81100  lbs.  .$12%@13c 

do,  weighing  12@1400  lbs-.  13@13Vic 

do,  second  quality  llft@12c 

t      do.  thin    9<il0c 

Cows  and   heifers — 

No.  1   9(8)9  %c 

do,  second  quality   .' .'8S88j6c 

do,  common  to  thin  6@6%c 

Hulls  iiiid  stags —  k 

Good  6%@7%c 

Fair  ...5%@6%c 

Thin   ...4%@5c 

Calves— 

Lightweight   11@11%C 

Medium  10%@10%c 

Heavy   8%@9cv 

SHEEP — Sheep  and  lambs  are.  steady, 
though  the  available  supply  of  both  ap- 
pears limited.    Quotations  stand. 

Lambs   14c 

Yearlings   12%c 

Sheep,  wethers   ll%@12c 

do,  ewes   8%@9%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  still  coming  in  in  satis- 
factory supply  and  of  fair  quality.  The 
market,  however,  shows  ;i  little  weakness, 
and  prices  have  sagged  a  fraction  of  a 
cent. 

Hogs —        •  ' 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100®  150  lbs  16c 

do.  do,  150(8:250  lbs  16%c 

do.  do,  250(8300  lbs  1fic 

do,  do,  390@40»  lbs  15%c 


Los  Angeles,  Jan    14,  1019. 
CATTLE — A  firm   market  continues  un- 
der the  scarcity   of  good   cattle.  While 
plenty  of  poor  and  medium  cattle  are  to 
be  had,  fleshy  and  fat  cattle  are  really 


scarce,  and  killers  have  to  bid  up  well  to 
get  what  they  needed. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers.  1000@1100  lbs  11(813c 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $!>.50@10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00(8  0.50 

Canners,  tfer  cwt   6.50@  7.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — There  is  no  quotable  change  in 
this  market  from  a  week  ago.  but  the  tone 
of  the  market  is  weak.  Receipts  fair  and 
quality  of  the  arrivals  good.  The  Eastern 
markets  are  slowly  working  lower  and 
February  is  expected  to  bring  lower  prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Heavy,  averaging  275@350  lbs.  .$14.00(3)15.00 

Mixed,  225(8)275  lbs   15.00®  16.00 

Light,   175@225  lbs   16.00@16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — While  prices  remain  unchanged 
from  a  week  ago  the  tendency  of  the 
market  is  upward.  No  nearby  sheep  and 
lambs  are  to  be  had.  Killers  still  have  to 
reach  out  to  get  what  they  want  and  really 
fat  6heep  and  Iambs  are  being  held  firmer 
by  feeders. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   ,  $0.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9j5O@10.5ti 

Lambs   14.00@15.00 

Portland,  -Tan.  13.  1010. 

CATTLE — Steady  ;  receipts,  1,553.  Steers, 
prime,  $13@14;  good  to  choice,  $11.50(8 
12.50;  medium  to  good.  $10. 50(811.50 ;  fair 
lo  medium,  J9.50@10.50:  common  to  fair, 
$s.00(8'».00 ;  cows  and  heifers,  choice,  $10.00 
(811.00;  medium  to  good,  $8.50(80.50 :  fair  to 
medium,  t3.5O@5iO0!  common.  $3.50(85.00; 
bulls,  $6.50(8  8.50 ;  calves.  $9.00®  13.50;  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  $7.00(89.00. 

HOGS— Lower;  receipts.  4.804.  Prime 
mixed.  $16.75(8117.00:  medium  mixed,  $16.50 
@$16.75;  rough  heavies,  $15.00®16.00;  pigs, 
$14.00(815.25;  bulk.  $16.50. 

SHEEP — Stcadv;  receipts.  1,846.  Prime 
lambs,  W2.00®  13.00;  fair  to  medium.  $0.00 
(811.00:  vearUngs,  $10.00(8'11.50:  wethers. 
$9.00@10.00;  ewes,  $6.00@S.00. 


Comparative  Prices  of  Dressed  Meats 

WHOLESALE  MEAT  PRICES,  JANUARY  8,   J OlO. 
BEEF,  FRESH. 

Boston 


STEERS — 

Choice 

Good  .... 

Medium  ,. 

Common  . 
COWS — 

Good  .... 

Medium 

Common  . 
TU  I.LS — 

Good  

Medium 

Common  . 


San  Francisco 

$  

10  00(3  20.00 
18.00  ®  19.00 
17.00(3)18.00 


Los  Angeles 

S  •   '$28.00  (ti-lH.  50 

20.00(3)21.00      20.00  (3  28.00 


;  no  @  18.00 
on  uv  16.00 

;.00(rt  15.00 


I.AM  BS  

Choice 
Good  . . 
Medium 
Common 

^  K  ARLITV 
Good  .  . 
Medium 
Common 

MI'TTON — 
Good  .  . 
Medium 
Common 


12.00(313.00 
11. 00  ©12.00 


18.50  ®  19.50 
17.50®  18.00 

17.50®  18.50 
17.00®  17.50 
15  OOf.i  10.00 

15.00  (i?  .... 
14.00(314.50 
13.50  ©14.00 


83  000  24  00 
20  00$  32.00 

20.00  @  22  00 
18.00  (Jf 10.00 
16.50  ©17.50 

15.00  (Ti  15.50 
14.00  (if  15.00 
13.50  014  00 


FRESH  LAMB  AND  MUTTON. 


San  Francisco 

$26.00(3  27.00 
23.00@25.00 
21.00  ©23.00 
20.00  ©21.00 

19  00 (3> 20.00 
17.00  ©19.00 


Los  Angoles 

$26.00®  27.00 
25.00  ©26.00 
24.00  fff  25.00 
23.00®  24.00 

23.50(324.00 
23.00  ©23.50 


10.00  (f?  20.00 
1  5  00  ®  18.00 
12  on/,,  L5.00 


16.50  (3  17.00 
15.0.0(3  16.00 
14.00  (Tr  14.50 


Boston 

$30.00  "I  :iJ  00 

30.00©  

29.00(3  30.00 
26.00  ©27.00 


1 7.00  ®  18.00 

ie.oo<§  1 7.oo 

1  (  OOffi  1  5  on 


26.50  ©28.00 
23.00  ©26.00 
21.00  ©23.00 

22.00(323.50 
20.00<o'-:i  no 
17.00  ©19.00 

16.00  &  17.00 
15.00  ©16.00 
14.00@15.00 


New  York 

$33.00  ©35.00 
30  00  <g  32.00 
28.00(3  30.00 


20.00  (ff  28.00 
24.00@20.00 


20.00(9  22.00 
19.00  (S  20  00 
IN  00®  19.00 


Livestock  Prices  Going  Up 


The  December  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Crop  Report,  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agrirutlure,  shows 
that  in  California  the  prices  of  all 
livestock  products  except  mutton 
were  higher  on  November  lii.  1918, 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1917.  The 
figures  are  aa  follows: 


1018 

Hogs  •  $15.60 

Beef  cattle    9.10 

Veal    calves   10.40 

Sheep    11.50 

Lambs    13.00 

Wool   .•   .  .49 

Milk  cows    81.00 

.The  prices  of  nearly  all  soil  crops 
showed  similar  increases. 
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$14.20 
8.20 
8.70 
11.70 
13.20 
.48 
78.40 


Garden  Time 

,  •           .  '; 

is  Coming 

Now   is    the    time    to  study 
your    garden    conditions  and 
prepare     for     flowers  later. 

California  Garden 

Flowers 

By  E.  i.  Wickson.  t. 

« 

A    book    of    over    250    paffes,  hand- 
somely   illustrated,    bound    in  cloth, 
written  to  meet  California  conditions, 
will   help  you   plan*  your   yard  mo9t 
i  effectively.      For  '  sale    at    all  book 
stores  at  $1.50  per  copy,  or  by  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

PtdtUahert 

535  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GETTING  vs.  KEEPING  SUBSCRIBERS 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  there  is  a  lively  scramble' to  get 
new  subscribers,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  greatest  effort  should  be 
made  in  endeavoring  to  keep  them.  That  has  been  our  policy,  and  it 
seems  to  be  binding  our  subscribers  to  us  as  with  hoops  of  steel. 

For  instance,  one  subscriber,  who  does  not  care  to  have  his  name 
mentioned,  wrote  us  after  his  return  from  the  Liberty  Fair:  "1  was 
glad  to  notice  that  your  subscription  men  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  I  went  there  to  be  entertained  and  instructed,  but  was  pes- 
tered by  solicitors  offering  cheap  premiums  to  get  subscriptions.  I 
was  so  disgusted  that  I  decided  to  take  your  paper  alone  hereafter.  It 
answers  every  purpose  anyway,  and  I  really  don't  need  any  other." 

And,  speaking  of  comparisons,  here's  another  pretty  good  one  from 
Fred  R.  Smith  of  Bishop:  "I  read  nearly  all  farm  papers  published 
from  Australia  to  Canada,  but  no  other  gives  as  much  and  as  accurate 
news  and  information  as  yours.  I  have  received  help  that  has  been 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me.  Every  farmer  in  the  West  ought  to  take 
the  paper." 

Sure  he  ought  to.  He  needs  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in 
the  agricultural  world,  and  right  now  the  paper  will  prove  especially 
valuable  to  him,  for  in  this  issue  we  start  a  new  department  telling  about 
what  is  going  on  at  Sacramento.  Many  bills  of  great  importance  to 
farmers  will  be  introduced  at  this  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
Mr.  Hodges  will  keep  our  readers  fully  posted  on  "what's  doing."  Don't 
miss  a  single  issue. 


RICE  IMPORTS  JUMPED. 

Rice  exports  from  the  United 
States  are  given  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Commerce  as  18,223,000  pounds 
in  1014.  75,449,000  pounds  in  1915, 
120,695,000   pounds  in  1916,  181,- 


372,000  pounds  in  1917,  and  196,- 
363,000  pounds  in  1918.  Imports 
of  rice  and  rice  flour  for  the  corre- 
sponding years  were  290,195,000, 
277,191,000,  264,324,000,  216,049,- 
000,  and  456,058,000  pounds. 


A  Giant  inyPow&r 
ArMiser  inFdel 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 


Easily^Pulis  ari 
6  Horse^Loaci 

"Pulled  with  ease  a  1 6- 1 6 
and  an  1 8-8  disc  harrow, 
which  would  give  eight 
horsesalltheycoulddo." 
E.Rudd.  Rudd.  Iowa. 


Minimum  loss  of  energy  between  motor  and 
wheels  is  one  of  the  distinctive  construction 
principles  to  which  this  tractor  owes  its  great 
power  at  low  fuel  cost.  Power  generated  by 
motor  goes  direct  to  belt  pulley,  and  to  rims  of 
hind  wheels,  giving  greatest  pulling  leaverage, 
relieving  hubs  and  axles  of  all  strain.  It  is 
transmitted  through  powerful  steel  gears,  roll- 
er bearing,  oil-floated,  which  reduces  friction. 

Complete  Combustion  of 
Kerosene 

is  the  factor  which  contributes  to  low  fuel  consumption 
and  trouble  eliminating  operation.  In  a  165-day  test 
tun  to  its  full  25  H.P.  capacity,  the  Waterloo  Boy  motor 
consumed  an  average  of  less  than  1 M  gallon*  kerosene 
per  hour,  without  smoke  or  carbon  deposit — no  trouble 
from  dirty  spark  plugs— full  power  from  every  drop. 
Easy  accessibility  of  dust-proof  gears,  de- 
pendable ignition,  control  by  one  lever  and  foot 

f>edal,  automobile  type  gear  shifts,  automatic 
ubrication,  and  other  features  combine  to  make 
this  tractor  efficient  in  unskilled  hands. 
Write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.     It  shows  many 
views  of  farms  where  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  at  work,  with 
names  and  opinions  of  their  owners. 

ooil  Bran  nan  St. 
San  Franofsco,  Cat. 


Two 
Speed 
12-25 
H.P. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
PEOPLE  WRITE  TO 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

For  Full  Information 
about  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

PEOPLE 
SEND   FOR   PRICES  AND 
TERMS  ON  THE 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 

The  Best  and  (he  Cheapest 

W.  L  CLEVELAND  COMPANY 

211  No.  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Modern  Methods  of  Marketing  Fresh  Fruits 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


T  SEEMS  a  long  cry  from  "wheat,  wool  and  wine"  to  Cali- 
fornia's present  stage  of  horticultural  production.  In  point 
of  years,  those  that  have  elapsed  since  fruit  growing  was 
first  established  here  on  a  commercial  scale  are  very  few — 
as  great  industries  go.  But  what  has  been  actually  accom- 
plished in  building  up  orchards  and  vineyards  to  their  present  magni- 
tude is  nothing  short  of  stupendous.  Look  over  the  figures  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  1918  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
acreage  planted  to  fruit  and  vines  in  California  is 
likely  to  be  very  close  to  the  million  mark  next 
year.  And  what  is  as  wonderful  as  the  growing 
of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  fruit, 
grapes  and  nuts  is  the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  their  products.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  big  fruit 
packers  to  acknowledge  the  big  things  they  have 
accomplished  in  this  respect.  In  fifty  years  we 
have  jumped  from  the  itinerant  fruit  peddler  and 
his  wagon  or  pack  mule  to  the  easy  manipulation 
and  scientific  distribution  of  fruits  worth  probably 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  when  packed  for 
market — possibly  in  excess  of  that! 

How  It  Started. 

For  many  years  after  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  line  in  18G9  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  fruit  was  carried  from  producer  to 
consumer  by  rail,  and  this  in  only  small  lots.  In 
the  early  "70's"  fruit  began  to  be  shipped  irreg- 
ularly by  Wells  Fargo  Express.  .Refrigeration  at 
this  time  was  not  thought  of,  transportation  was 
high,  packing  had  not  yet  become  an  art,  and 
much  damage  in  transit  resulted.  These  were  the 
beginnings  of  our  "Eastern  shipments." 

Much  bf  the  fruit  lost,  in  these  early  venture? 
had  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  dealers  and  theirs 
was  the  loss.  The  only  way  they  could  come  out 
even  was  to  cut  the  price  they  paid  to  the  grower 
for  other  fruit — which  they  did.  Most  of  the 
dealers,  however,  dealt  on  a  commission  basis,  in 
which  case  the  losses  were  borne  by  the  growers. 
A  few  of  the  larger  growers  were  their  own  ship- 
pers and  it  was  gradually  noticed  that  these  were 
the  growers  who 
were  financially 
successful,  g 

As  the  markets 
extended  and  en- 
larged, it  became 
apparent  that  only 
dealers  and  very 
large  producers 
who  had  fruit 
enough  of  their 
own  to  ship  in 
carload  lots  would 
do  the  selling  in 
any  but,  local  mar- 
kets, unless*  the 
smaller  growers 
combined  so  as  to 
do  business  in  a 
wholesale  way. 

And  so  combina- 
tions  of  growers 

came  about.  Producers'  associations,  co-operative  and  mutual  companies 
and  small  local  pools  were  gradually  formed  on  various  plans— some  in- 
corporated under  State  law  and  based  on  share  capitalization,  but  more 
neither  incorporated  nor  capitalized.  The  freight  cars  used  in  ihe  early 
80's  provided  for  a  circulation  of  air  only  through  the  stacked-up  tiers 
of  fruit,  with  the  result  that  much  fruit  deteriorated  in  transit,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  claim  by  Eastern  receivers  "Arrived  in  bad  order."  This 
claim  was  used  frequently  and  shippers  had  no  check  to  know  whether 
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The  Fruit  Building  on  J  Street,  Sacramento,  where  many  of  the  large  fruit  marketing  concerns  of  California  are  centered 


the  claim  was  legitimate  or  not,  and  California  growers  learned  to  know 
the  significance  of  "red  ink." 

The  local  California  dealers  and  shippers  were  also  undoubtedly 
"trimmed"  by  the  questionable  tactics  of  some  of  the  Eastern  dealers, 
and  their  buying  prices  were  dropped  to  the  howest  possible  limits.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1885  local  dealers  were  'paying  but  25c  a  box  for 
wrapped  peaches  in  22-pound  boxes  for  Eastern  shipment! 

Dissatisfaction  among  growers  was  general.    Much  discussion  finally 

resulted  in  a  con- 
viction that  a 
practical  State- 
wide working  or- 
ganization of  the 
growers  was  the 
only  solution  of 
the  problem.  A 
State  convention 
was  -called  and  a 
temporary  organi- 
z  a  t  i  o  n  effected 
which  resulted  in 
the  "  California 
Fruit  Union." 
Every  orchard  isl. 
in  the  State  was 
invited  to  take  flne 
share  for  every 
acre  of'  his  bear- 
ing orchard.  Hun- 
dreds of  growers, 
subscribed  for 
shares  and  a  great 
Chicago  firm  of 
fruit  handlers  was 
chosen  as  the 
Eastern  represen- 
tative of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Union. 
This  was  a  good 
stroke  of  business 
for  the  great  Chi- 
cago firm,  which 
thus  secured  a 
first-class  Califor- 
nia connection 
practically  with- 
out effort.  The 
California  Fruit 
Union  lived  a  de- 
clining life  dur- 
ing two  seasons 
and  then  died — a 
failure  because 
those  elected  to 
the  direction  and 
management  of  af- 
fairs did  not  con- 
sider the  interest 
of  the  growers 
(who  were  mem- 
bers) as  being  of 
the  first  impor- 
tance. 

It    was  about 


1885  that  the  new  refrigerator  cars  first  came, into  existence  and  other 
firms  with  large  capital  and  refrigerator  car  connections  soon  entered 
the  field,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  California  fruit  grower  was 
squeezed.  Unless  he  was  able  and  shrewd  enough  to  connect  himself 
with  a  local  company  strong  enough  to  demand  refrigerator  rebates — 
an  iniquitous  system  of  privilege  and  exclusion  now  happily  obsolete 
under  the4aw,  but  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  small  grower  for 
many  years.  (Continued  on  page  106.) 
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EDITORIALS 

THE  WETS  WIN— IN  THE  SKY! 

DURING  the  week  preceding  this  Tuesday 
writing  the  barometrical  "high"  has  loosened 
it6  held  upon  the  interior  plateaux  whence 
It  had  tor  nearly  a  month  dispensed  dry  winds 
and  killing  frosts,  which  brought  some  agricul- 
tural distress  to  California  valleys  and  foothills. 
When  the  "high"  cast  off  its  moorings  on  the 
plateaux  it  took  its  place  in  the  generally  east- 
ward course  of  storms  In  our  latitude,  surmounted 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  figured  no  more  rn  Cali- 
fornia affairs.  In  this  general  course  this  "high" 
had  driven  its  wedge  from  the  Arctic  southward, 
made  its  stand  resolutely  over  the  inter-mountain 
States  until  the  constant  pressure  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  overcame  its  meteorological  morale  and  sent 
it  flying  eastward— just  as  Foch's  constant  pres- 
sure sent  the  Huns  flying  eastward  to  the  Rhine. 
We  have  seen  this  thing  happen  so  many  times 
during  the  last  forty-odd  years  that  we  have  come 
to  look  upen  the  third  week  in  January  as  about 
the  time  when  even  the  driest  and  coldest  holiday 
season  gives  way  to  warmth,  and  wetness.  Of 
course,  in  wet  years,  when  nearly  every  week 
brings  rains,  there  is  no  such  contrast  between 
wet  and  dry,  though  general  cold  and  warmth  do 
change  places  at  about  that  date,  even  in  wet 
years.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  then,  that  the  dry 
cold  of  two  to  four  weeks  ago  should  give  place 
to  the  wet  warmth  of  last  week.  It  can  be  counted 
upon  to  usually  do  so  at  this  time  of  the  month 
of  January  and  it  doee  not  matter  whether  the  sun 
Is-  a  lion  or  a  leopard  and  whether  the  planets  are 
con-  or  dis-joined.  The  only  important  question  is 
how  much  rain  will  come  after  the  January  cor- 
ner is  passed.  Perhaps  no  prophet  will  ever  make 
this  clearer  than  experience  already  has.  which  is 
that  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that  there  will 
be  enough  to  make  good  crops. 

jl 

NOT  FREE  LAND  FOR  VETERANS. 

OF  COURSE,  there  may'be  propositions  afloat 
which  we  have  not  heard  of  or  they  may  be 
launched  later,  but  the  plans  which  are  now 
current  in  Washington  and  in  Sacramento  are  not 
to  Rive  land  to  anybody  nbr  to  pay  them  for  taking 
it.  as  current  headlines  and  comments  in  some  of 
the  common  newspapers  give  impression.  These 
humanitarian  plans  to  place  veterans  who  desire 
it  upon  land  made  ready  for  cropping  and  to  lend 
them  money  to  outfit  themselves  for  farming  are 
all  projected  upon  the  provision  that  no  one  gets 
land  for  nothing  nor  is  given  money  to  do  farming 
with.  The  value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  making 
it  ready  and  the  money  to  be  loaned  for  a'  start 
are  all  to  be  repaid  to  the  general  government  or 
the  state  if  either  finally  determines  to  take  up  and 
endow  the  plan.  The  essence  of  the  plan  is  the 
chance  to  earn  the  land  and  to  fit  the  man  and 
the  land  so  that  such  earning  is  reasonably  sure. 
Qrants  of  land  for  real  or  fancied  service  to  the 
State  have  prehistoric  precedents  and  are  recorded 
on  all  pages  of  history.  When  lands  were  many 
and  men  were  few,  this  was  probably  the  only  way 
to  start  civilization  and  development,  but  in  this 
advanced  state  of  both  ther,e  are  many  social  and 


economic  reasons  why  the  wisdom  of  the  operation 
may  be  doubted.  Some  claim  that  there  ehould  be 
no  individual  ownership  o*  land  either  by  gift  or 
purchase,  but  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  propo- 
sition. It  seems  to  be  enough  for  present  purposes 
to  insist  that  the  State  should  not  give  land  to 
individuals  or  corporations,  because  it  is  better 
for  tho  State  to  have  a  citizenship  which  has 
earned  things  and  not  had  things  wished  onto  it. 
Beyond  this  fundamental  consideration  in  State 
policy  there  is  another  more  superficial  and  more 
prevalent  claim,  which  is  that  the  Government 
should  not  give  land  and  endowment  to  assisted 
farmers  whose  products  will  compete  with  prod- 
ucts of  land  and  capital  which  other  men  have 
earned.  This  claim  seems  to  have  reason  in  it, 
although  when  you  come  to  argue  it  and  to  seek 
for  basic  facts  it  may  appear  that  relatively  few 
farmers  really  earned  the  land  and  capital  they 
are  owning — that  they  themselves  inherited  it  or 
married  it  or  sharked  it  or  gambled  into  it  and 
can  hardly  consistently  object  to  other  men  being 
in  some  way  endowed  for  farming.  Therefore,  it 
seems  unreasonable  for  most  farmers  to  object  to 
competition  with  veterans  who  really  earn  their 
farms  and  we  have  heard  of  no  scheme  to  furnish 
them  farms  on  any  other  basis.  Those  inclined  to 
object  on  this  ground  should  think  it  over  a 
little  more.  »t     ><     «t  * 

CAN  A  MAN  EARN  A  FARM? 

SOME  land-owners  object  to  splitting  up  large 
idle  lands  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  farms  on 
the  ground  that  they  will  have  to  pay  taxes 
to  bear  the  cost  of'  installing  such  a  new  compet- 
ing force  to  enter  the  produce  markets.  Such  an 
attitude  may  be  due  to  two  conditions:  first,  such 
objectors  do  not  know  that  all  such  money  must 
be  paid  back  by  the  government-farm  buyers;  or, 
second,  they  do  not  believe  they  ever  will  be  able 
to  pay  the  money  back.  The  first  objection  is  met 
by  the  fact  of  the  earning-requirement  which  we 
have  just  stated.  The  second  objection  can  only 
be.  reasonably  held  by  a  man  who  has  failed  to 
earn  a  farm  by  the  produce  thereof,  for  a  man 
who  has  really  succeeded  in  paying  for  land  by 
the  proceeds  of  his  work  upon  it  knows  already 
that  it  can  be  done.  If  you  could  round  up  a 
hundred  men  who  had  failed  to  earn  farms,  only 
a  very  few  would  admit  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  the  effort  or  in  themselves.  Nearly  all 
would  claim  that  the  land  was  not  good;  that 
it  was  priced  too  high;  that  the  interest  rate  was 
exorbitant  or  the  terms  too  short,  and  most  of 
them  would  be  right  in  one  or  all  of  these  allega- 
tions— although  in  many  cases  there  might  be  dis- 
covered contributory  ignorance,  negligence,  per- 
sonal extravagance,  laziness  or  something  of  that 
sort.  As  we  understand  the  several  propositions 
which  have  been  advanced  for  national  or  state 
provision  of  farms  to  be  earned,  all  of  them  pre- 
scribe these  conditions:  , 

On  the  part  of  the  farm':  close  appraisement  of 
value  according  to  producing  capacity;  all  im- 
provements, implements,  agencies  and  supplies  at 
cost  by  wholesale  co-operative  buying  and  cash 
payments; '  all  interest  .at  government  rates;  all 
terms  long  and  amortizing;  co-operative  selling  of 
products  urged  upon  producers. 

On  the  part  of  the  man:  systematic  instruction 
and  advice  furnished;  negligence  admonished; 
extravagance  discouraged  and  laziness  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  the  spirit  of  the  community  and 
the  examples  of  strenuousness  which  will  be  spurs 
in  the  sides  of  others  disposed  to  be  laggard. 

Thus  the  plan  of  farms  fit  to  be  earned  and 
capable  of  being  earned,  opens  its  own  ways  to 
come  through — like  a  track-laying  tractor. 

J*  Jt 

ARE  BONDS  BONDAGE? 

THE  American  agricultural  mind  has  always 
been  credited  with  being  full  of  hatred  for 
bonding  propositions.  How  far  this  imputed 
antipathy  has  been  overcome  by  the  patriotic  fer- 
vor which  farmers  have  manifested  in  the  buying 
of  Liberty  Bonds  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  generous  alacrity  with 
which  the  farmer  and  his  wife  have  filled  the  safe 
deposit  space  behind  the  farm-kitchen  clock  with 
Uncle  Sam's  financial  valentines  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that*  a  more  reasonable  attitude  toward 
well-secured  bonds  is  coming  to  prevail  in  the 
agricultural  mind.    The  facts  are  that  the  legal 


requirements  which  now  regulate  the  issuance  of 
bonds  go  far  to  insure  their  ample  value-founda- 
tion and  the  trade  in  bonds  is  as  a  rule  conducted 
by  most  painstaking  and  humanitarian  traders, 
who  are  even  more  anxious  to  furnish  their  cus- 
tomers good  bonds  than  the  most  honest  tailor  is 
to  cover  the  back  of  his  best  customer  with  an  all- 
wool  garment  or  the  most  honest  grocer  to  fl\l  the 
tumray  of  his  best  customer  with  breakfast  cereals 
which  contain  no  mill-sweepings.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  lo  say  that  all  bonds  are  good  or  that 
Diogenes  would  allow  the  gleam  of  his  electric 
torch  to  linger  an  instant  on  the  brazen  cheeks 
of  some  bond  peddlers,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  bonds 
are  as  a  rule  much  better  than  they  once  were 
and  the  honest  trade  in  them  is  a  beneficence  to 
the  throng  of  small  investors  who  wish  to  secure 
for  the  use  of  their  savings  such  reasonable  inter- 
est as  is  consistent  with  the  security  of  enter- 
prises whjch  serve  the  public  well. 

Another  fact  which  should  mellow  the  agricul- 
tural mind  on  the  subject  of  bonds  is  the  demon- 
stration that  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system  is 
rendering  great  service  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  by  its  loans  on  farms,  which  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
close  o{  1918,  at  5  and  5%  per  cent  interest^  and 
that  this  service  to  farming  seems  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  extension  because  farm  loan 
bonds  are  readily  saleable  to  investors,  though  they 
yield  them  only  the  low,  government  rates  of 
interest. 

On  the  basis  of  service  to  general  Industry  and 
to  agriculture,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  imputed 
hatred  of  bonds  In  the  agricultural  mind,  if  it 
really  exists,  should  be  revised.  And  we  are 
prompted  to  this  suggestion  by  the  fact  that  these 
projected  national  and  state  undertakings  to  estab- 
lish qualified  young  men  and  women  on  farms,  to 
win  out  in  the  ownership  of  them,  are  largely 
based  upon  bond  issues  and  not  upon  appropria- 
tions which  sit  heavily  on  the  chests  of  taxpay- 
ers. All  the  nation  and  the  state  do  is  to  lend 
their  credit  and  good  will  toward  a  plan  of  devel- 
opment which  pays  its  own  traveling  expenses  and 
bestows  the  fruits  of  its  attainment  upon  the 
whole  population.  If  the  farmers  of  this  genera- 
tion still  fear  that  the  issuance  of  :uch  bonds  is 
bondage,  let  them  buy  the  whole  issue  of  bonds 
themselves.  In  this  way  they  can  catch  the  last 
red  cent  of  profit  there  can  be  in  the  scheme  for 
anybody!  j|    jl  .jl 

IS  IT  BONDING  THE  EAST  FOR  THE  WEST? 

DECLARATIONS  of  opposition  to  the  projected 
plans  for  the  multiplication  of  farms  and 
increased  settlement  of  idle  lands  by  home- 
earning  veterans  and  others  have  come  so  far  from 
the  very  conservative  farm  associations  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  country.  It  Is  perhaps 
natural  that  such  opposition  should  be  thus  dom- 
iciled. There  has  been"  for  half  a  century  a  fear 
in  that  district  that  their  local  markets  would  be 
swamped  by  more  cheaply  produced  food  products 
from  the  West,  and  this  fear  lingers,  although 
there  has  developed  an  opportunity  for  higher 
class  perishable  products  in  the  immense  local 
markets  which  is  transforming  near-by  production 
and  affords  its  own  protection  against  competi- 
tion from  very  great  distanoe.  Still  the  elderly 
Eastern  farmers  who  dominate  the  national  asso- 
ciations have  never  forgotten  the  fears  of  their 
childhood  and  their  joints  are  now  too  stiff  for  the 
more  intensive  farming  which  their  situation  in- 
vites. Besides  these  elderly  people  like  to  shave 
notes  for  their  neighbors  at  the  highest  rates  pos- 
sible under  their  usury  laws  or  they  like  to  send 
their  money  west  and  get  more  interest  still  and 
thus  levy  tribute'  upon  cheap  Western  produc- 
tion at  Its, origin.  They  are  naturally  not  alto- 
gether in  sympathy  with  government  lending  or 
bonding,  which  they  think  might  make  their  own 
crops  lower  priced  and  which  actually  do  cut 
off  their  chance  to  collect  in  the  west  interest 
rates  which  would  be  usurious  in  their  own  States. 

We  are  not  impeaching  these  attitudes.  They 
are  rational  and  geographicaly  unavoidable  per- 
haps. We  are  merely  repudiating  their  right  to 
dictate  national  policies  because  they  do  not  rep- 
resent the  greater  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole:  they  are  in  contravention  of  the  interests 
of  the  great  South  and  th£  great  West,  which  are 
for  development  and  settlement  so  far  as  these 
can  be  secured  with  economy  to  the  established 
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GOOD  POSITION  STILL  OPEN 

Now  that  our  boys  are  returning  irom  battle-front  and 
camp,  positions  will  be  harder  to  get  and  salaries  will 
be  lower.  But  there  is  one  line  of  work  which  •ffers  just 
as  good  opportunities  as  ever,  and  that  is  in  our  sub- 
scription department. 

I  We  need  a  few  more  men  to  present  the  paper  to  those 
who  are  not  already  subscribers.  and.  to  tako  care  of 
our  renewals.  Lack  of  experience  is  no  barrier,  but  an 
automobile  is  necessary.  ' 

Straight  salary,  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Tell  us  about  yourself  and  ask  for  our  proposition .  It 
will  interest  you  if  you  are  a  live  wire. 


taxpayer  and  with  a  square  deal  for  the  new- 
comer. Such  development,  wisely  administered, 
makes  for  lightened  taxation,  for  it  either  in- 
creases the  total  assessed  value  of  the  property 
on  which  taxes  are  to  be  laid  or  It  gives  more 
of  the  joys  of  living  for  the  same  amount  of  .tax 
payment,  as  the  voters  themselves  decide.  And 
it  is,  of  course,  not  true  that  the  East  bonds  itself 
for  the  West:  the  East  collects  most  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  because  of  the  immense  surplus 
capital  it  has  for  investment,  but  it  pays  only  its 
share  of  the  bonds  and  its  payments 'are  only  a 
fraction  of  its  collections  because  most  develop- 
ment bonds  are  at  home  in  the  West. 

J*    J*  S 

THE  CURE  FOR  BONDS  IS  MORE  BONDS. 

THIS  may  seem  a  startling  proposition  and  as 
we  are  not  a  professor  of  finance  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  universal  truth  or  only 
a  narrow  fact,  The  reader  may  take  it  as  he  gets 
it.  And  yet  we  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  a 
pretty  wide  principle.  Certainly  the  Fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan  made  all  its  predecessors  worth  having, 
for  the  kaiser  might  have  torn  up  the  first  three 
if  the  fourth  had  not  got  him.  From  the  way  re- 
funding propositions  often  .  send  punk  bonds  to 
par  we  imagine  we  have  hit  upon  a  truth  which 
gets  somewhere  in  high  finance.  But  we  have  no 
idea  of  floating  around  in  such  a  cloud:  we  had 
rather  wander  around  on  the  earth  and  we  surely 
do  some  of  that.  Since  California  bonded  herself 
for  thirty-three  millions  to  build  highways  and 
the  counties  have  added  thereto,  we  have  glided 
along  a  good  deal  on  these  smooth  ribbons  of  con- 
crete and  have  met  so  many  tourists  with  joys  and 
so  many  farmers  with  jags  (of  produce)  that  we 
would  have  turned  aside  until  the  procession  had 
passed — save  that  we  could  see  no  end  to  it.  And 
we  have  done  this  not  alone  near  the  towns  but  in 
the  open  country,  where  only  a  habitation  now 
and  then  came  within  eye-shot.  And  we  have 
said  to  ourselves:  What  a  pity  that  all  these  mil- 
lions of  bonds'  worth  of  highways  should  be  kept 
busy  shooting  people  through  California  while 
their  highest  duty  should  be  to  keep  people  in 
California  for  good  and  all!  So  we  have  thought 
further:  if  it  is  such  a  blessing  to  build  such 
roads  by  a.  system  which  escaped  distressing  knowl- 
edge of  when  or  how  they  were  being  paid  for, 
would  it  not  be  a  great  scheme  to  subdivide  the 
stretches  of  idle  land  so  that  these  smooth  roads 
would  run  through  vistas  of  productive  fields  and 
rural  homes,  paid  for  by  continuous  application  of 
knowledge  and  energy  without  distress  of  high 
interest  rates  and  quickly  maturing  mortgages? 
And  thus  we  came  to  the  thought  that  possibly 
the  distemper  which  was  engendered  in  some  care- 
ful people  by  the  millions  of  bonds  for  highways 
might  be  relieved  by  more  bonds  which  would 
bring  people  and  products  to  the  desolation  through 
Which  these  highways  now  run — in  some  districts 
from  one  horizon  to  another.  And  the  chief  rea- 
son for  our  faith  in  the  curative  power  of  the 
bonds  we  have  in  mind  is,  of  course,  because  such 
btmds  are  not  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public,  but 
by  the  lands  which  get  good  men  and  women  to 
show  them  how.  It  would  be  individual  prosper- 
ity justifying  the  public  enterprise  and  generosity 
which  created  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mont  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


High-Value  Crops  for  Small  Farms. 
.  To  the  Editor:  We  like  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
but  you  forget  the  small  farmer.  We  have  no 
show  in  the  associations.  You  and  Mr.  Hoover  are 
all  the  time  urging  us  to  grow  more,  but  when 
we  have  grown  big  crops  of  beans,  corn  or  bar- 
ley we  can't  sell  for  enough  to  pay  cost  of  grow- 
ing. At  present  prices  of  field  crops  many  men 
are  leaving  their  little  ranches  to  Work  for  wages. 
Why  urge  men  to  raise  sheep  when  there  is  no 
market  for  wool,  or  grow  crops  to  sell  for  less 
than  cost?  Why  not  give  us  a  square  deal? — 
W.  D.  C,  Stevirison. 

What  you  say  is  very  important*  We  have  been 
kicking  about  unfairness  to  farmers  all  through 
the  late  unpleasantness.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  kinds  of  men  but  farmers  were 
chosen  by  the  Government  to  tell  farmers  what 
they  ought   to  do!     We  surely  made  as  much 


outcry  as  we  could  against  that  fundamental  error. 
But  while  we  protested  against  that  it  was  surely 
our  duty  to  urge  the  growing  of  food  by  those 
who  could  see  their  way  through  even  at  some 
risk  of  loss  and  it  saved  the  world.  We  never 
urged  small  farmers  to  go  in  for  coarse  crops. 
A  small  farmer  must  produce  something  intensive 
in  either  the  plant  or  animal  line,  to  make  a  liv- 
ing— something  which  enables  him  to  turn  all  his 
time  into  money  either  in  growing  or  fitting  for 
market,  and  it  must  pay  fair  wages  for  all  his 
time — or  else  he  must  sell  part  of  his  time  to 
others.'  Economic  laws  require  every  healthy  man 
to  put  in  six  good  days'  work  in  a  week.  He 
cannot  reasonably  lie  in  the  shade  or  revel  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  pedro  palace  and  expect  a  small 
acreage  of  a  coarse,  close-margin  crop  to  support 
his  family.  He  must  work  all  the  time,  either  on 
his  own  place  or  elsewhere,  to  be  thrifty  and  get 
ahead.  Most  of  the  current  proclamations  about 
making  e  living  by  common  farming  on  a  few 
acres  are  nonsense  or  worse. 

Next  to  the  choice  of  intensive  crops  which  will 
pay  for  all  his  time,  the  great  safety  for  the  small 
farmers  is  the  associations.  You  are  mistaken  in 
saying  that  they  have  no  show  in  the  associations. 
They  really  have  no  show  without  them.  If  a 
great  association  does  not  arrange  to  take  care 
of  the  small  producers,  it  is  not  worth  living  and 
it  will  not  live  long,  for  competition  with  small 
farmers  will  kill  it.  As  for  sheep  on  small  farms, 
the  wool  is  only  a  by-product.  The  sheep  itself  is 
the  main  thing  and  if  you  cannot  sell  the  sheep 
you  can  eat  it.   

Doping  Stumps  to  Kill. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  lot  of  cottonwood 
trees  that  we  want  to  cut  down,  leaving  the 
stumps  in  the  ground.  If  we  bored  holes  in  the 
stumps  and  filled  them  in  with  saltpeter,  Would 
this  treatment  kill  the  stumps  and  roots?  Also,  is 
this  the  time  of  year  to  make  such  a  treatment? — 
B.  P.  M.,  Atwater. 

Killing  stumps  by  putting  chemicals  in  holes 
bored  in  the  central  wood  is,  we  believe,  a  fake 
prescription  which  everyone  has  heard  tell  of'  and 
no  one  has  done.  But  we  believe  that  stumps  can 
be  killed  by  several  plant-killing  substances  if  they 
are  applied  not  to  the  central  wood  but  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  active  tissue  just  under 
the  bark.  Some  time  ago  we  recorded  the  experi- 
ence of  A.  L.  Wisker  of  Grass  Valley,  who  kills 
stumps  by  boring  three  one-inch  auger  holes 
around  the  edge  of  the  stump,  just  inside  the 
bark,  placing  in  the  hole  a  tablespoonful  of  cya- 
nide of  potassium  and  saltpeter'  (half  and  half) 
and  plugging  the  hole.  Cyanide  is  a  fearful  poison 
and  must  be  handled  carefully.  We  should  expect 
to  do  the  same  with  arsenic  or  bluestone. 

As  for  the  time  of  the  year,  we  would  theoretic- 
ally expect  to  do  best  by  applying  the  chemicals 
during  the  growing  rather  than  during  the  dor- 
mant season  and  would  fell  the  trees  and  dope  the 
stumps  in  midsummer,  just  after  the  terminal  buds 
have  formed  on  the  season's  growth.  Downward 
sap  movement  is  most  active  at  that  time  and  we 
should  expect  the  poison  to  reach  farthest,  but 
we  have  no  idea  that  any  poison  would  chase  the 
roots  far,  nor'  prevent  suckering  all  over  the  ranch 
as  some  members  of  the  poplar  family  delight  to 
do.  Such  roots  will  have  to  be  grubbed  out,  even 
if  you  do  succeed  in  killing  the  stump. 

.    ,    Fruit  Trees  on  Gravelly  Loam. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  which  was  planted 
to  pear  trees  a  few  years  ago,  but  they  do  not  do 
well  and  I  plan  to  replace  the  poor  trees  with 
prunes.  Would  it  be  better  to  plant  either  the 
Sugar  or  Imperial  variety,  in  preference  to  the 
French  prunes,  as  the  latter  usually  grows  small 
fruit?  The  soil  on  which  the  prunes  are  to  be 
planted  is  gravelly*  loam,  situated  on  the  western 
bench  of  the  Russian  river.  Is  this  soil  adapted 
to  prune  growing,  and  which  variety? — Reader, 
Ukiah. 

Gravelly  loam  is  often  a  dangerous  soil  for  fruit 
trees,  because  it  is  apt  to  dry  out  too  much  in  late 
summer  and  fall,  even  in  localities  of  large  rain- 
fall, unless  one  is  ready  with  irrigation.  The 
failure  of  the  pears  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
pears  require  a  rather-  heavy  and  retentive  soil. 
On  such  soil  as  you  describe  there  'is  little  use  of 
planting  prunes  on  Myrobalan  root,  which  is  com- 
monly used  for  them.  It  is  not  adapted  to  loose, 
gravelly  soil.  It  is  possible  that  Sugars  and  Im- 
perials might  succeed  if  grown  on  almond  roots, 
which  are  best  suited  to  such  soil,  but  unless 


there  can  be  surety  that  there  will  be  moisture 
enough  during  the  final  stages  of  their  growth,  it 
will  be  idle  to  expect  large  prunes  of  »wp  kind 
when  Ihe  trees  get  to  full  bearing. 


Broom  Corn  and  Popcorn. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  five  acres  that  have  been 
in  alfalfa  for  several  years  and  I  would  consider 
rich  land.  I  would  like  to  know  the  t«nnage  I 
might  reasonably  expect  from  broom  cern  if  I 
break  up  the  land  and  plant  in  May.  What  ton- 
nage if  planted  popcorn?  Is  there  always  a  mar- 
ket for  same?  Is  it  subject  to  the  earworm  as 
sweet  corn  is?  What  kind  is  best  to  plant?  Could 
cornmeal  be  made  from  It? — H.  L.  F.,  Los  Molinos. 

On  such  land  you  might  get  750  pounds  of 
cleaned  brush  per  acre  of  broom  corn — if  you 
know  how  to  get  it.  One  should  never  start  in  on 
broom  corn  without  knowing  how  to  get  the  brush 
in  marketable  shape.  It  requires  knowledge  and  a 
lot  of  work.  Popcorn  will  catch  the  earworm  if  it 
hangs  out  silk  while  the  moth  is  doing  business. 
Popcorn  is  another  crop  which  one  should  not  go 
in  for  without  knowing  a  good  deal,  about  growing 
it  and  whether,  the  corn  which  he  grows  is  sure 
to  "pop"  well,  and  if  so  he  should  have  a  contract 
with  a  buyer  before  he  plants  much.  White  Rice 
is  the  most  popular  kind  and  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  ton  to  the  acre.  Popcorn  can  be  ground  for 
stock,  but  there  would  be  no  show  to  get  the 
cost  out  of  the  crop  in  meal,  for  the  cornmeal 
makers  wo'uld  not  touch  it. 


Onions  Going  to  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  In  this  valley,  where  it  gets 
hotter'n  Billy  Sunday,  would  onions  shoot  to  seed 
in  June  if  seed  is  sown  in  January? — F.  L..  Te- 
hama. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  you  wish  them  to  go 
to  seed  or  whether  you  are  afraid  they  will.  The 
facts  are  these:  Good  onion  seed  will  give  you 
seedlings  which,  if  kept  growing  normally  by 
proper  soil  moisture,  will  mature  and  make  dry 
onions  without  shooting  a  seed  stem.  If  the  seed 
is  poor  or  if  the  bulbs  get  dry  and  then  find 
moisture  later,  they  will  be  likely  to  go  to  seed. 
But  you  cannot  wisely  take  advantage  of  that  in- 
firmity, for  such  seed  would  be  worse  than  worth- 
less because  it  would  be  likely  to  produce  scallions 
or  would  produce  bulbs  which  would  be  shooting 
seed  stems  instead  of  making  good,  full-sized  dry 
onions,  as  they  ought  to  dd.  Good  onion  seed 
comes  the  second  year  from  well-matured  bulbs 
which  are  held  over  for  the  next  seasoa's  growth. 

Planting  Out  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor:  When  shall  I  re-set  asparagus 
roots?  If  re-set  this  year,  will  there  be  any  shoots 
to  cut  this  spring?  How  far  apart  should  the 
plants  be  put? — -M.  B.,  Modesto. 

On  warm,  interior  loam  re-set  at  once.  If  the 
land  is  reasonably  moist  or  can  be  made  so:  other- 
wise as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  almost  time  for.  the 
activity  of  the  roots  to  begin.  For  home  garden, 
which  we  presume  is  your  reference,  plant  the 
roots  18  inches  apart  in  rows  two  feet  apart — 
several  inches  below  the  surface,  of  course.  Noth- 
ing should  be  cut  this  year  and  not  too  much 
next  year,  if  you  desire  strong,  enduring  plants. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  21,  1919: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  \  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  /   > 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka                     5.6ft  19.03  22.08  82  44 

Red  Bluff                 1.85  17.27  12.72  5fi  « 

Sacramento              1.62  ft. 22  ft. 45  88         42,  , 

San  Francisco  ...  2.24  13.3ft  11.04  62  46 

San  Jose   92  11.02_  8.01  66  38 

Fresno  .  J  36  4.29*  4.71  66  40 

San  Luis  Obispo..  1.34  8.»0  ft. 11  72  40 

Los  Angeles  08  •     4.14  6.94  70  46 

San  Diego                 .08  4.22  4.58  66  46 

Winnemucca  08  3.99  3.67  *4  20 

Reno   26  ,    4.19  6.20  BB  24 

Tonopah      '  4.25 
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Dairymen  Must  Become  More  Efficient 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Ed.  H.  Webster,  San  Francisco 


CONTEND  that  greater 
efficiency  at  home  is 
what  is  really  needed  to 
increase  the  California 
dairyman's  profits,  and 
to  see  whetheV  or  not  I 
am  right  let  us  do  a  lit- 
tle figuring. 
First  of  all  we  will  consider  the 
records  of  five  herds  in  one  com- 
munity and  see  what  the  yearly 
average  production  of  butterfat  per 
cow  was.    Here  are  the  figures: 

1  35  cows  199.5  lbs. 

2  35  cows  175.1  lbs. 

3  ,.14  cowa  174.8  lbs. 

4  35  cows  174.4  lbs. 

S  13  cows  172.4  lbs. 

The  price  of  butterfat  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  averaged .  pretty 
close  to  56  cents.  The  average  yearly 
production  of  these  five  herds  was 
182.6  pounds,  which  at  56  cents  was 
worth  $102.25.  In  1915  the  aver- 
age price  of  butterfat  was  about  28 
cents,  or  just  one-half  the  1918 
price.  So  the  income  from  these 
same  cows  on  the  basis  of  the  1915 
price  would  have  been  only  $51.13 
for  the  entire  year. 

During  December  the  price  of  but- 
terfat was  around  70  cents.    If  these 


Mr.  Webster  was  formerly  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  now  interested  in  the  California  Central 
Creameries,  and  probably  is  the  best  posted  man  in  California  on  the  local 
dairy  situation.    He  discusses  this  important  matter  from  a  new  angle. 


case,  the  dairy  farmer  is  less  than 
50  per  cent  efficient,  for  the  slogan, 
"a  pound  of  butterfat  a  day  keeps 
the  sheriff  away,"  is  an  apt  one,  and 
in  order  to  return  a  satisfactory 
pr-bfit  every  herd  should  average  360 
pounds  of  fat  per  cow.  The  farmer 
whose  cows  are.  producing  only  180 
pounds  when  they  ought  to" be  pro- 
ducing 360  pounds  is  himself  on  a 
low  plane  in  the  industry  he  repre- 
sents. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  product — 
butterfat — is  manufactured  and  sold 
to  the  consumer  on  a  basis  of  100 
per  cent  efficiency,  when  compared 
with  any  other  product  of  the  farm, 
no  matter  whether  the  industry  is 
organized  or  unorganized. 

COMPARISON  WITH  I  HI  IT  INDUSTRY. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  situations, 
taking  any  organized  fruit  industry 


.   in  California  and  comparing  it  with 
herds  could,  by  some  artificial  means,   the  unorganized  dairy  industry: 


496  3  lbs. 

453.3  lbs.' 
433.2  lbs. 
400.5  lbs. 

372.4  lbs. 
359.4  lbs. 

356.8  lbs. 
355.1  lbs. 

353.9  lbs. 
350.8  lbs. 


8«ond 
croup. 

$112.00 
224.00 
280.00 
400.00 


be  placed  in  an  environment  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  sell  their 
product  for  a  whole  year  at  70  cents, 
they  would  bring  their  owner 
$127.82  each.  At  $1  per  pound 
they  would  bring  $182.60.  Be  sure 
to  keep  these  figures  in  mind,  for 
they  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Now,  in  the  same  community  with 
the  five  herds  already  mentioned 
were  ten  others  with  production  rec- 
ords as  follows: 

1   5  cows 

2  28  cows 

3  35  cowa 

4     1  cow 

5  17  cows 

6   3  cowa 

7  11  oowa 

8  24  cows 

9  '.   2  cows 

10  20  cows 

The  yearly  average  for  these  ten 
herds  was  400  pounds*  of  butterfat 
per  cow.  At  56  cents  per  pound  the 
average  income  is  $224.  At  the  1915 
price  it  would  have  been  $112.  At 
December's  price  it  would  be  $280. 
At  $1  per  pound  it  would  be  $400. 

Tabulating  the  statements  of  these 
two  groups  of  herds  in  parallel  col- 
umns for  better  study,  we  find  the 
average  yearly  returns  per  cow  as 
follows: 

J  First 
Value  per  lb.  Kroop. 

1915  price  28c  f  51.13 

1918  price  56c   102.25 

At  70c   127.82 

At  91.00    182.60 

DAIRYMEN  GET  MOST  OF  RETAIL  PRICE. 

Right  here  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  a  very,  significant  fact,  which  is 
that,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
hy  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  independently  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  producer 
gets  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
retail  value  of  butter.  Get  that  fact! 
Many  dairymen  have  complained 
about  the  small  returns  they  get,  yet 
no  other  product  of  the  farm  brings 
to  the  producer  so  large  a  return  on 
the  consumer's  price. 

In  practically  all  other  branches 
of  farm  production  where  it  was 
found  necessary  to  organize  the  in- 
dustry in  order  to  get  anything  like 
a  fair  return,  the  producer  received 
only  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
consumer's  dollar.  And  even  now, 
where  these  industries  have  been  or- 
ganized, the  producer  gets  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  money. 

Another  important  fact  I  want  to 
bring  out  is  that  even  before  these 
industries  were  organized  the  indi- 
vidual producers  were  highly  effi- 
cient— nearly  100  per  cent  so  from 
the  standpoint  of  possible  produc- 
tion. So  the  chief  efforts  of  the  as- 
sociations have  been  in  correcting 
market  abnormalities,  and  in  this 
they  have  been  very  successful. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  TOO  LOW. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  the*average 
yearly  production  per  cow  in  this 
State  is  about  180  pounds  of  butter- 
fat— practically  the  same  as  in  the 
five  herds  first  cited.    That  being  the 


Fruit  industry  practically  100  per 
cent  efficient  in  production;  dairy 
industry  less  than  50  per  cent  ef- 
ficient in  production. 

Fruit  industry  less  than  20  per 
cent  efficient  in  marketing  before  or- 
ganization, and  less  than  50  per  cent 
efficient  after  organization. 

Dairy  industry  100  per  cent  efH- 


to  a  group  of  men  who  have  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  ability  by  con- 
ducting their  own  farms,  over  which 
they  are  complete  masters,  on  a  basis 
of  low  efficiency?  In  other  words,  a 
100  per  cent  man  can  take  a  20  per 
cent  business  and  bring  it  up  to  a 
50  per  cent  standard,  but  can  a  50 
per  cent  man  take  a  100  per  cent 
business  and  do  anything  with  it 
except  to  reduce  its  efficiency  to  the 
plane  on  which  he  stands? 

The  consuming  public  is  entitled 
to  some  consideration.  An  organized 
dairy  industry  could  do  very  little 
toward  making  its  members  addi- 
tional profit  from  the  27  cents  that 
,the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  bring- 
ing 100  cents  of  butter  to  him. 
'The  butterfat  must  be  hauled  from 
the  farm  to  the  factory;  it  must  be 
made  into  butter;  it  must  be  ship- 
ped to  the  distributer;  it  must  be 
sold  to  the  retailer  and  then  to  the 
consumer. 

There  is  no  process  known  that 
will  eliminate  any  of  these  steps 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  Sup- 
pose that  a  cent  or  two  a  pound 
could  be  saved — and  the  chances  are 
just  as  great  that  it  would  be  lost. 
The  two  cents  per  pound  -on  the  180 
pounds  of  butterfat  produced  by  the 


To  increase  profits,  increase  production.    The  dairyman  who  has  a  well-bred  herd  like  this  Is 
not  complaining  about  small  profits.    He  has  solved  the  problem  himself. 


cient  in  marketing,  without  organ- 
ization. 

These  percentages  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  In  reality  it 
matters  not  whether  the  fruit  grow- 
ers were  100  per  cent  efficient  or 
only  75  per  cent,  or  whether  the 
dairy  .producers  were  50  per  cent  ef- 
ficient or  only  40  per  cent.  The  part 
that  does  matter  is  that  the  fruit 
growers  were  many  times  more  effi- 
cient than  are  the  dairy  farmers  of 
California,  taking  each  *as  a  class, 
and  the  marketing  of  dairy  products 
today,  without  organization,  is  many 
times  more  efficient  than  is  the  mar- 
keting of  fruit  even  under  the  best 
associated  efforts. 

The  fruit  men,  efficient  and  com- 
petent in  the  care  of  their  own  or- 
chards, had  a  raw  deal  to  meet  in 
marketing,  and  they  got  together 
and  met  it  squarely — just  as  good 
business  men  should.  The  dairy- 
men, on  a  much  lower  relative  plane 
of  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  their 
herds,  have  a  highly  efficient  mar- 
keting system  that  gives  them  more 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  the 
farmers  of  any  other  industry  can 
get. 

MARKETING  PROBLEM  NOT  SERIOUS. 

Consequently — get  this  fact — the 
dairymen  have  no  great  marketing 
problem  to  meet.  Their  big  problem 
is  right  at  home,  where  they  are  less 
than  50  per  cent  efficient,  as  shown 
by  State  statistics. 

If  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  marketing  dairy  products  is 
nearly  100  per  cent  efficient  as  now 
operated,  why  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  should  it  be  turned  over 


average  California  cow  is  only  $3.60. 
And  the  farmer  who  is  losing  money 
on  this  180-pound  cow  would  not 
get  rich  from  this  extra  $3.60  per 
cow  per  year,  especially  with  an 
even  break  that  he  might  lose  the 
$3.60  instead  of  making  it. 

ORGANIZATION  CANNOT  RAISE  PRICES. 

Can  the  producer  raise  the  price 
to  the  consumer  through  organiza- 
tion? No!  Most  emphatically,  no! 
The  price  of  butter  is,  except  within 
narrow  limits,  a  world-made  price. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  can- 
not be  set  aside.  Temporarily  this 
law  may  be  deviated  from,  but  it 
always  acts  in  the 'end  and  brings 
the  product  to  a  normal  price. 

To  make  the  180-pound  cow  prof- 
itable, butterfat  would  have  to  go  to 
$1  per  pound.  A  limited  few  may 
get  this  by  producing  market  milk 
under  board  of  health  regulations 
(and  at  a  much  greater  producing 
cost),  but  unless  all  other  foods  ad- 
vance, butterfat  for  buttermaking 
will  not  and  can  not  be  raised  to  $1 
per  pound.  There  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  price  of  butter  cannot  be 
maintained,  for  when  that  limit  is 
reached  the  consuming  public  begins 
to  use  substitutes,  the  demand  for 
butter  lessens,  and  the  price  drops 
back. 

MI  ST  HAVE  GREATER  EFFICIENCY. 

If,  then,  by  organization  there  is 
little  chance  to  save  in  the  travel  of 
butterfat  from  the  farm  to  the  Con- 
sumer, and  nothing  can  be  done  to- 
ward any  further  advance  in  price, 
what  is  the  dairyman  to  do?  He 
must  get  out  of  the  50  per  cent  ef- 
ficient class  and  into  the  100  per 


cent  class.  If  an  organization  can( 
be  formed  to  help  him  do  thaU.  let's' 
get  behind  it  and  boost  it.  for  all  it 
is  worth.  But  let's  not  allow  the 
organization  to  try  to  run  a  100  per 
cent  efficient  business  until  it  is 
composed  of  100  per  cent  men. 

It  is  the  50  per  cent  efficient  men 
who  are  clamoring  for  better  mar- 
keting conditions.  Take  the  ten 
herds  that  averaged  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  a  year.  They  have  100 
per  cent  men  back  of  them.  These 
men  know  that  their  present  mar-  . 
keting  system  is  a  100  per  cent  sys- 
tem, and,  being  100  per  cent  men, 
they  have  no  desire  to  tamper  with  it. 

The  400-pound  cow  at  last  year's 
prices  earned  $224  and  made  a  hand- 
some profit  for  her  owner.  At  pres- 
ent prices  her  earning  capacity  for 
butterfat  alone  is  $280  per  year. 
With  the  extra  care  and  expense  nec- 
essary to  produce  milk  for  a  city  like 
Los  Angeles,  she  has  a  present  earn- 
ing capacity  of  $400  per  year.  If 
it  cost  $100  extra,  which  it  doesn't, 
to  produce  milk  for  Los  Angeles, 
she  would  still  return  $300,  while 
her  weak  180-pound  sister  would 
return  only  about  $80  to  cover  feed, 
labor  and  all  other  expenses.  It 
"can't  be  did"  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. The  first  cow  would  make 
a  net  profit  of  about  $150,  but  the 
second  would  be  carried  at  a  loss  of 
about  $70. 

There  is  no  process  of  reasoning 
which  will  Justify  an  artificial  stim- 
ulus being  applied  to  that  180-pound 
cow  to  make  her  earn  a  profit.  The 
consumer  can  not  stand  it  and  will 
not.  It  is  up  to  every  dairyman  to 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  will 
stay  in  the  50  per  cent  class  or  get 
into  the  100  per  cent  class. 

There  are  many  good  dairymen  in 
California,  and  these  progressive  men 
are  working  up  to  as  near  the  100 
per  cent  class  as  they  can  get.  They 
know  where  their  troubles  are;  they 
know  that  they  alone  can  correct 
them,  and  they  are  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps.  But  there  are  many 
other  dairymen  who  are  in  the  50 
per  cent  class,  as  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  production  is 
only  about  180  pounds  per  cow.  Shall 
these  men  set  the  standard  for  ef- 
ficiency in  the  State? 

BETTER  PRODUCING  COWS  NECESSARY. 

This  article  may  seem  a  harsh 
criticism  of  the  dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  let  each  one  classrty  him- 
self as  follows:  The  man  who  has 
a  herd  that  averages  180  pounds  or 
less  can  put  himself  down  as  50  per 
cent  efficient  or  less.  As  his  herd 
shows  returns  above  this  he  can 
Justly  say  that  he  is  better  than  a 
50  per  cent  dairyman  and  can  fix  his 
own  position  between  50  and  100  per 
cent.  If  he  is  constantly  improving 
his  herd  so  that  each  year  the  &vef- 
age  production  per  cow  is  greater 
than  before,  he  can  put  himself  in 
the  progressive  class  and  can  con- 
sider himself  a  100  per  cent  dairy- 
man, no  matter  what  the  exact  pro- 
duction may  be.  When  he  gets  into 
that  class  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  manufacturing 
and  distributing  system  is  100  per 
cent  efficient.  He  will  find  that  it 
is,  and  he  will  not  make  any  at- 
tempt to  upset  it. 

It  is  usually  the  50  per  cent  man. 
who  has  not  made  good  in  the  things 
he  controls,  who  wants  to  run  some- 
thing else  besides  his  own  business. 
In  the  dairy  industry  the  man  of  this 
class  will  find  his  Great  Opportunity 
in  developing  more  efficiency  in  his 
herd  and  turning  a  losing  business 
into  one  of  profit  and  pleasure.  He" 
should  eliminate  poor  cows,  poor 
bulls,  and  poor  methods 


AGE  OF  COW  AFFECTS  MILK  TEST 

If  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
test  of  a  cow's  milk  increases  in  fat 
as  she  grows  older.  Some  recent 
studies  indicate  that  there  is  no 
correlation.  In  all,  104  records 
made,  by  86  cows  were  studied,  the 
cows  ranging  in  age  from  18  months 
to  14  years.  The  fat  varied  from 
3.25  to  7  per  cent. 
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HIS  writer  has  always 
been  a  little  soft  on  the 
apricot.  He  has  always 
enjoyed  thinking  of  the 
almost  exclusive  Cali- 
fornianism  of  it — refus- 
ing commercial  great- 
ness anywhere  on  this 
continent  except  in  California;  also 
the  almost  exclusive  Americanism  of 
it — refusing  to  lend  itself  largely  to 
such  types  of  enterprise  as  Euro- 
peans could  offer  it,  even  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  where  cli- 
matic conditions  met  its  require- 
ments. For  it  refused  to  be  com- 
mercially great  on  the  basis  of  Span- 
ish culture  and  British  bottling.  In 
such  guise  or  in  production  under 
glass  or  on  garden  walls,  its  re- 
striction to  aristocratic  atmosphere 
dwarfed  its  commercial  attainment, 
for  it  scorned  to  be  merely  the  play- 
thing of  the  rich,  as  it  was  when 
Roman  imperialists  made  it  captive 
during  their  many  invasions  of  Asia 
Minor.  For  milleniumS  thus  the 
apricot  endured  autocratic  domina- 
tion, until  it  found,  in  California, 
sky  and  air  suited  to  its  natural  re- 
quirements and  enterprise  of  man 
fitted  to  develop  its  capacity  for 
world-service  and  enable  it  to  reach 
a  product-valuation  for  which  it  had 
waited  these  thousands  of  years. 
The  visible  measure  of  this  attain- 
ment was  a  European  shipment  from 
California  of  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars'  valuation  of  dried 
apricots  and  possibly  another  mil- 
lion's worth  of  canned  apricots  in 
the  year  1913 — the  last  year  be- 
fore the  world  exploded.  Thus  the 
apricot,  through  its  California 
achievement,  was  assuming  its  world 
stride  and  its  commercial  name  was 
becoming  Americana  instead  of  the 
old  Armeniaca  of  the  botanists. 

HOW  THE  APRICOT  WON  ITS  WAR. 

Of  course,  the  apricot  did  not 
win  the  war,  for  it  was  largely 
excluded  from  war-winning  forces. 
Either  because  army  food-providers 
did  nfft  know  its  wholesomeness  or 
because  its  aggressive  acid  drew 
too  beavily  upon  3cant  sugar  to 
meet  ordinary  standards  of  palata- 
bility,  the  dried  apricot  was  left  to 
shift  for  itself  while  practically  all 
other  dried  fruits  were  admitted  to 
a  subsidized  patriotism.  The  Gov- 
ernment issued  no  orders  for  our 
apricot  millions  to  fall  into  the 
menu  of  the  allies — either  military 
or  civilian.  But  the  fruit  made  its 
own  way  on  its  merits  and  though 
the  exports  of  1917  fell  to  only 
about  one-seventh  of  those  of  1913 
and  though  in  the  effort  to  win  at 
home  it  was  handicapped  by  the 
sugar-limitation  in  this  country, 
still  apricot  products  of  1918  (can- 


ned, dried  and  shipped  fresh)  were 
greater  than  in  any  other  previous 
year  and  all  stocks  will  be  swept 
clean  for  the  crop  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
prices  were  only  fair  and  less  than 
their  proper  relation  to  the  figures 
paid  for  the  other  cured  fruits  pre- 
ferred by  the  Government's  buyers 
and  price-fixers.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  increased  costeof  labor  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  required  to  cure 
and  pack  apricots,  made  them  less 
profitable  than  other  fruits  and  even 
practically  unprofitable  in  some  in- 
stances. Still,  in  spite  of  .these  facts, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  apricot  has 
won  a  great  victory  for  itself  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  Practically 
excluded  by  the  war  from  the  great 
interior  countries  of  Europe,  where 
its  greatest  markets  had  been  de- 
veloped; excluded  now  and  then  by 
embargoes  from  other  European  na- 
tions; excluded  from  other  ports  of 
the  world  by  the  submarine  paral- 
ysis of  ocean  freighting;  forced  to 
make  its  way  unaided  by  official 
favor  in  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try, where  it  had  never  been  suf- 
ficiently popularized  because  it  sold 
so  easily  in  Europe,  the  California 
apricot  came  through  the  war  with 
what  seems  to  us  a  great  victory  for 
itself  and  a  great  preparation  .for 
'its  future. 

GREAT  FUTURE  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 
APRICOT. 

We  are  told  that  the  interest  in 
planting  apricot  trees  this  year  is 
less  than  in  planting  some  other 
fruits.  It  is  possible  that  the 
glamoHir  of  Government  price-fixing 
and  vast  purchases  of  such  other 
fruits  may  have  impressed  the. plant- 
ers' minds  very  deeply.  If  so,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  it.  We  doubt 
if  it  is  good  policy  for  all  planters 
to  increase  acreage  of  any  crop 
which  is  at  present  selling  extra 
well.  It  is  wiser  that  there  should 
be  more  diversified  planting,  not  of 
untried  fruits,  of  course,  but  of 
those  which  are  known  to  suit  par- 
ticular soils  and  situations  and  for 
which  increased  demand  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  on  the  basis  of 
good  forecast  of  selling  quality,  as 
shown  by  significant  demonstration 
of  commercial  acceptability.  It  is 
always  better  business  to  plant  a 
coming  crop  than  a  going  one,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  to  see  that  much 
of  the  victory  which  some  of  our 
fruits  won  in  the  war  will  be  swept 
off  the  peace  table.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  apricot,  never  having  ad- 
vanced to  points  inviting  reaction, 
with  its  qualities  popularized  in  this 
country  and  new  demand  developed 
and  with  the  promise  to  quickly  re- 


Absolutely  Reliable 
Nursery  Stock 

is  -what  the  practical  planter  wants.'  He  cannot  afford  to  take  chances, 
but  must  have  trees  that  are  free  from  all  disease,  are  well  rooted,  and 
propagated  only  from  bearing  trees.  Our  stock  is  grown  in  San  Benito 
county,  in  a  climate  which  permits  a  thorough  ripening  of  woodland  in 
a  soil  which  encourages  a  fine  root  system.  We  have  our  own  bearing 
orchards  of  over  60  acres  from  which  to  select  buds,  and  test  varieties. 
Our  nurseries  were  first  started  in  Napa  county  in  1878. 

Almonds,  Apricots,  Prunes,  Pears  still  in  good  supply.. 

Also  Remember 

That  nothing  adds  more  to  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land  than  suitable 
planting  of 

Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees 

of  which  we  have  an  immense  stock.  Landscape  gardeners  and  the 
owners  of  country  homes  should  make  a  note  of  this. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 

Morganhill,  California. 


gain  the  central  European  demand 
from  which  the  war  displaced  it, 
will  advance  in  relative  profitability 
because  it  has  little  reaction  to  sur- 
vive and  because  the  reduced  cost 
of  production  will  make  its  steadily 
maintained  market  value  yield  a 
larger  margin  to  the  producer.  Nor 
is  that  all.  California's  exclusive- 
ness  of  production  and  freedom  from 
competition  will  reassert  themselves 
and  make  much  larger  output  safe. 
Direct  shipments  by  sea  from  this 
port  through  the  canal  to  Europe 
will  be  re-established,  cheapened  and 
vastly  increased.  Direct  shipments 
by  sea  to  northern  Pacific  countries 
will  notably  increase  and  the  anti- 
scorbutic acid  of  the  apricot  will  be 
a  recognized  factor  in  the  new  life 
which  will  come-to  the  upper  Asiatic 
countries  as  their  democratic  de- 
velopment due  to  the  war  will  open 
the  way  for  all  lines  of  industrial 
enterprises  which  their  natural  re- 
sources invite.  In  Canada  and  Alaska, 
too,  there  will  be  new  development 
through  the  new  spirit  of.  develop- 
ment and  adventure  which  the  war 
has  engendered.  These  developments 
in  enterprise  and  population  will,  of 
course,  increase  the  demand  for  all 
California's  preserved  fruit  prod- 
ucts and  for  some  durable  fresh 
fruits  as  well,  but  we  look  for  more 
than  its  relative  share  in  this  de- 
mand for  the  preserved  apricot  first, 
because  of  its  special  gifts  of  whole- 
someness for  residents  of  cold  coun- 
tries; second,  because  we  shall  di- 
vide that  trade  with  no  competitors 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

THE  APRICOT  NOT  EASY  BUT  SAFE. 

Of  course,  the  apricot  is  not  easy. 
It  ripens  too  quickly  to  suit  a  lazy 
man  and  too  simultaneously  to  suit 
a  nervous  man.  It  requires  a  man 
of  action  and  good,  cool  planning  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  But  it  is  not  all 
difficult.    It  comes  first  of  the  great. 


cured  fruits:  work  with  it  is  light 
and  pleasant  and  can  be  more  easily 
done  by  women  and  children  than 
with  any  other  fruit  which  goes 
through  curing  processes,  and  at  a 
time  which  women  and  children  can 
be  most  easily  secured  for  orchard 
work.  The  product  is  stored  before 
the  rush  of  peaches,  prunes  and 
raisins  begins  in  August  and  it  never 
encounters  the  risk  of  September 
rains.  It  will  usually  furnish  ready 
money  to  handle  the  later  fruits. 

But,  of  course,  the  apricot  is  not 
altogether  safe  because  it  has  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  spring  frosts 
and  therefore  its  area  is  more  re- 
stricted than  that  of  most  other  de- 
ciduous fruits.  This  fact,  however, 
adds  to  the  security  of  those  who 
plant  apricots  in  proper  situations, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  warns 
others  against  planting  at  all. 

There  are  a  lot  of  knots  about 
apricot  planting:  not  too  far  north 
in  our  coast  regions:  not  too  low 
in  our  interior  valleys,  both  small 
and  great:  not  too  high  in  our  foot- 
hills everywhere:  not  too  far  away 
from  settlements  whence  a  quick 
and  ample  labor  supply  can  be  eco- 
nomically drawn  as  the  work  re- 
quires; not  by  a  grower  who  does 
not  lo've  an  apricot  tree  and  gain 
from  its  beauty  and  grateful  pro- 
lificacity  inspiration  to  treat  it  well 
in  pruning,  cultivation  and  protec- 
tion: not  by  man  or  woman  who 
does  not  fully  believe  that  a 'well- 
ripened  apricot  with  a  dash  of  cream 
would  have  surely  saved  our  first 
parents  from  their  recalcitrance  with 
apples. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  has  copyrighted  the 
"Sunsweet"  trademark  in  sixteen  for- 
eign countries.  They  are  preparing 
for  foreign  trade  as  soon  as  rela- 
tions are  re-established  and  em- 
bargos  lifted. 


MR.  PLANTER: 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  the  most  favorable 
in  many  years  for  orchard  planting.  With  such  a  sea- 
son and 

FIRST  CLASS  TREES 

a  successful  start  for  a  profitable  orchard  is  assured. 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  STOCK— BETTER  CANNOT 
BE  HAD  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  all  roots,  grown  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees, 
unsurpassed  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

PEAK'S  CUNQ  PEACH,  in '  great  demand  by  canners;  ripens  between  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  old  stand-bys  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

KNOBEL,  APRICOT,  an  improved  Blenheim ;  larger  fruit  and  a  heavier,  more 
dependable  bearer.  ■ 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  "Made  in  America."  These  home-grown  trees  live  as 
readily  as  other  fruit  trees  and  are  true  to  name;  of  the  imported  trees  the 
few  which  live  are  usually  untrue. 

A  FULL  LINE 

of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and 
our  prices  are  very  low  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  Write  for  our 
Price  List ;  free.  \ 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILR0Y,  CAL. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

,  PHONING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  anrl 
prjpes. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

8hould.  return  from  91,000  to 
91.500  per  acre  first  year.  If  in- 
terested in  Rhubarb  or  Berries, 
write  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Specialist. 
Pasadena,  California. 
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The  Farmers9  Interests  in  the  State  Legislature 


State  Budgets  Closely  Followed. 

Recommendations  of  the  State 
Budget  Board  are  generally  closely 
followed  by  the  Legislature..  It  is 
only  when  new  and  urgent  reasons 
for  additional  appropriations  arise 
after  the  budget  board  has  made  its 
report  that  extra  money  is  likely  to 
be  voted  by  the  Legislature.  Thus 
in  effect  the  fate  of  bills  carrying 
appropriations  is  settled  before  the 
Legislature  meets;  and  that  by  a 
small  committee  which  can  hardlv 
be  expected  to  know  the  full  rela- 
tive importance  of  details  In  the  va- 
rious interests  of  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  a  State  Government 
without  a  budget  board  would  prob- 
ably go  farther  from  proportionate 
distribution  of  money  with  relation 
to  importance  of  the  activities  for 
which  money  is  appropriated. 

University  Farm  Buildings. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  W. 
E.  Duncan  of  Oroville  provides  $25,- 
000  for  construction  of  buildings  at 
University  Farm,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  budget  board. 

Aid  for  County  Fairs. 

To  encourage  the  holding  of 
county  and  district  fairs,  $50,000  a 
year  is  proposed  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  H.  W.  Slater  of 
Santa  Rosa.  This  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Control  to 
counties  "in  sums^  not  exceeding  what 
each  county  puts  up  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Estray  Animals  and  Fences. 

If  your  land  is  substantially  fenced 
and  you  find  estray  domestic  ani- 
mals on  it.  you  may  charge  the 
owner  all  costs  of  taking  up  and 
keeping  them,  as  provided  in  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
L.  M.  King' of  Redlands  to  the  estray 
act  of  1901.  A  substantial  fence  is 
tdeclared  to  be  one  of  "three  tightly 
stretched  barbed  wires  securely  fas- 
tened to  posts  of  reasonable  strength, 
firmly  set  in  the  ground  not  more 
than  one  rod  apart,  one  of  which 
wires  shall  be  at  least  four  feet 
above  ground.  A  "proviso  adds  that 
any  other  kind  of  a  fence  is  legally 
"substantial"-  if  it  will  turn  cattle, 
as  well. 

To  Regulate  Imitation  Milk.- 

All  mixtures  of  skim  milk  and  oils 
or  fats  to  be  sold  as  substitutes  for 
milk,  or  condensed  milk,  or  any 
other  mixtures  marketed  for  the 
same  purpose,  must  be*  "of  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  character  not  re- 
sembling milk  or  condensed  or  evap- 
orated milk."  and  must  be  colored 
or  containing  ingredients  which 
make  ft  look  unlike  whole  cow's 
milk  or  condensed  milk,  if  the  bill 
for  this  purpose  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator L.  Li.  Dennett  of  Modesto  be- 
comes law.  Cases  or  boxes  of  legal 
•imitation  milk  must  be  so  labeled  in 
large  letters;  and  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  location  of  the  fac- 
tory, the  name  and  actual  percent- 
ages of  the  various  ingredients  used 
shall  be  printed  on  a  label  to  be 
inserted  within  the  case.  Each  can, 
bottle,  or  other,  container  must  also 
be  labeled  "imitation  milk"  in  the 
most  prominent  letters.  Such  imi- 
tation milk  must  be  made  of  skim 
milk  containing  at  least  3  per  cent 
of  edibje  fats  or  oils.  Condensed 
imitation  milk  is  the  above  con- 
densed so  it  contains  not  less  than 
7.8  per  cent  of  edible  fats  or  oils. 
Hotels  and  all  other  places  where 
table  board  is  furnished  must,  if 
they  use  imitation  milk,  tell  the 
consumer  verbally  and  put  before 
him  the  printed  statement  mentioned 
above.  No  imitation  milk  shall  be 
used  in  charitable  or  penal  institu- 
tions assisted  by  the  State.  All 
manufacturers  or  dealers  in  imita- 
tion milk  must  have  licenses  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau. 
Manufacturers'  licenses  will  cost 
$100.  wholesale  dealers'  or  import- 
ers' licenses  $50.  and  retail  licenses 
$15.  Where  imitation  milk  js  used 
in    food   products,   as   in   boarding  1 
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that  of  .the  Senator  to  enable  the 
State  to  invest  in  bonds  of  irriga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  reclamation 
districts.  A  million  dollars  is  ap- 
propriated with  which  the  State  Con- 
troller is  to  buy  "matured  coupons 
either  for  interest"  or  for  principal"  |  pie 
of  bonds  of  such  districts  which  are 
legal  investments  for  "public  funds." 
If  any  district  fails  to  repay  the  Con- 
troller on  demand,  and  such  unpaid 
coupons  equal  15  per  cent  of  the 
amount  due  that  year,  the  State  Irri- 
gation Board  or  the  State  Flood  Con- 
trol Board  or  other  board  shall  as- 
sume control  over  the  district  until 
such  repayment  is  made,  along  with 
repayment  or  the  expenses  of  admin- 
istration. 


houses,  the  license  fee  is  $  10.  Li- 
censes must  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played. Fines  or  imprisonment  await 
violators  of  the  act.  The  State  Dairy 
Bureau  will  enforce  it  where  local 
boards  of  health  do  not. 

Weeds  on  Roads  and  Railroads. 

Many  a  farmer  believes  that  laws 
preventing  introduction  or  growth 
of  weeds  on  farm  land  may  be  un- 
just so  long  as  weeds  are  allowed  to 
seed  along  roads  and  railroads!  Nox- 
ious weeds  and  those  which  may  be- 
come a  fire  menace  growing  along 
country  roads  may  be  declared  a 
public  nuisance  by  the  county  su- 
pervisors, as  provided  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  L.  M.  King  of 
Redlands.  After  such  wee#s  are  de- 
clared a  nuisance,  the  county  road 

IZTSiTel  no?  oVlTo  £t  ,55    ity«Tir  dmeereeh9aBe  '  «7 
in  front  of  the  property  where  such    Temperature  of  6 0*  degrees * 
weeds  exist.     The   notice   declares  ! 
that   the  weeds  must   be  removed 
within  ten  days  or  the  county  au- 
!  thorlties  will  do  it  ahd  the  cost  will 
become  a  lien  on  the  property.  This 
lien  is  to  be  collected  by  the  tax 
collector    in    the   same   manner  as 
taxes  and  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alties. . 

Assemblyman  J.  Leonard  Rose  of 
Newark,  Alameda  county,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  declaring  that  all  grass, 
weeds .and  "similar"  vegetation  on 
railroad  rights  of  way,  which  may 
become  a  fire  menace  when  dry,  are 
public  nuisances  and  must  be  re- 
moved. If  not  removed,  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation  Is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

University  Salaries. 

For  salaries  of  University  work- 
ers.  $74,725   per  year  is  appropri- 

in  addition  to  all  other  appro-  |  Viticultural  Commission  Beheaded. 

bill  .ntrodiiced  by  ,  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will  be 
Breed   of   Alameda   saved  lf  the  Grape  .commission  is 


dents  is  to  be  utilized  so  far  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  give  them  real  prac- 
tice. 


Gasoline  60  Degrees  Gravity. 

Gasoline  must  have  a  specific  grav- 

a 

before 

it  can  be  sold,  and  all  gasoline  for 
sale  must  be  labeled  "gasoline"  along 
with  its  gravity  test,  on  penalty  of 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  destruction 
of  the  gasoline.  This  is  the  intent 
of  a  bllV  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Samuel  Knight  of  Redlands.  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures  is  to  enforce  this  law.  One 
defect  in  this  may  be  that  gravity 
do«s  not  indicate  purity  or  uniform- 
ity, though  it  is  better  than  no  tesf 
at  all. 

To  Kill  State  Market  Commission. 

Sharp  and  efficient  as  a  guillotine 
are  the  few  words  comprising  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  State  Market  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1917,  provided  the  bill 
becomes  law,  as  hoped  by  Assembly- 
man Edwin  Baker  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  introduced  it. 


ated 

priations,  in  a 
Senator   A.  H. 

county.  This  corresponds  to  the 
budget  board's  recommendation  for 
a  special  appropriation  for  the  next 
two  years.  The  bill  is  written  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
new  bill  for  this  purpose  at  future 
Legislatures. 


abolished,  as  provided,  in  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Senator  W.  E.  Duncan, 
Jr..  of  Oroville.  The  State  Budget 
Board  was  going  to  reduce  it  $10.- 
000,  but  Senator  Duncan  aims  to 
stop  it  altogether. 


State  to  Aid  County  Highways. 

Our    paved    highways  certainly 
have    Impressed    Californlans  and 
Easterners  in  California.  Everi~with 
our  State  highway  system  far  from 
I  completion,  it  seems  likely  that  fa- 
to  cry  the  sale,  will  find  it  easier   vorable  action  will  be  taken  on 


State  License  for  Auctioneers. 

Farmers  and  others  who  desire  to 
get  an  auctioneer  from  outside  their 
own  counties  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  one  they  deem  best  suited 


and  perhaps  cheaper  to  get  such  an 
auctioneer,  if  the  bill  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Miss  Esto  B.  Broughton 
of  Modesto  shall  carry.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  auctioneer  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  li- 
cense to  operate  in  any  county  of 
the  State.  The  fee  is  to  te  $50  per 
year,  arid  the  auctioneer  puts  up  a 
$5,000  bond.  Local  auctioneers  who 
operate  in  only  one  or  two  counties 
may  take  out  county  licenses  as 
heretofore. 

Under  present  conditions  many 
counties  require  no  license  at  all. 
Many  others  will  not  Issue  a  license 
to  anyone  who  has  not  resided  in 
that  county  for  a  year.  In  at  heast 
one  city,,  not  only  a  county  but  also 
a  city  license,  must  be  taken  out  and 
separate  bonds  filed.  Some  auction- 
eer's have  cried  sales  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  without  the  licenses  le- 
gally required.  Anyone  may  stop 
such  a  sale,  though  this  is  seldom 
done.  Eastern  auctioneers  are  brought 
to  California  without  either  getting 
licenses  or  being  disturbed  at  the 
sale.  At  present  an  auctioneer  must 
legally  go  to  the  county  seat,  file  a 
bond,  and  get  a  license  before  he 
can  cry  any  sale  there.  The  pro- 
vision requiring  long  residence  in  a 
county  Is  evaded  by  getting  a  resi- 
dent to  secure  such  a  license  and 
"assisting"  him  in  the  sale.  Much 
extra  expense,  time,  and  bother 
would  be  saved  by  a  State  license. 

State  to  Buy  Irrigation  Coupons. 

Of  several  bills  affecting  Irriga- 
tion projects,  to  be  fostered  by  Sen- 
ator L.  L.  Dennett  and  Assemblyman 
Miss  »Esto  B.  Broughton.  Tboth  of 
Modesto,  the  first  to  be  introduced  is 


City  Man  Wants  County  Fairs. 

"Everybody  has  a  finger  in  the 
Any  money  appropriated  by 
the  State  to  support  county  fairs, 
land  shows,  and  livestock  exposi- 
tions is  to  be  apportioned  to  all  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  their  tax- 
able property,  as  provided  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  W.  J. 
Kenney  of  San  Francisco.  If  a 
county  does  not  hold  a.  fair,  Its  su- 
pervisors may  spend  its  apportion- 
ment at  another  county  fair  which 
offers  prizes  open  to  general  compe- 
tition, or  It  may  keep  the  money  for 
a  future  fair  of  its  own.  A  liighlv 
commendable  feature  of  the  bill  is 
that  all  of  the  money  is  to  be  spent 
on  premiums  for  excellence  of  prod- 
ucts shown  and  not  any i for  races; 
and  no  more  than  $10,006  per  year 
can  go  to  any  one  county.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
are  appropriated  for  the  purpose  for 
the  next  two  years.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
where  we  fear  our  city  friend  of 
county  fairs  may  be  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. However,  $10,600  a 
year  of  State  aid  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Livestock  Show  could  be  spent 
in  worse  ways. 

Bone-Dry  by  Statute. 

California  is  to  become  bone-dry 
by  statute  as  well  as  by  war  order 
on  June  30,  1919,  according  to  a 
bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Frank  F.  Merriam  of  Long  Beach. 
The  prohibition  is  as  strong  as  the 
national  constitutional  amendment 
just  ratified  and  the  punishment  for 
each  offense  after  the  first  two  is 
$100  fine  and  100  days'  imprison- 
ment, with  no  judicial  discretion  if 
the  offender  is  found  guilty.  The 
national  amendment  will  become 
operative  next  January  unless  legal 
technicalities  hinder. 

Salinas  and  Arroyo  Grande  Floods. 

Flood  waters  of  the  Salinas  River 
and  Arroyo  Grande  Creek  are  to  be 
curbed  if  the  plan  of  Senator  E.  S. 
Rigdon  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion.  This 
bill  provides  $5,000  for  survey  and 
mapping  of  these  rivers  and  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  control  of  their 
floods.  The  State  Engineering  De- 
partment is  to  do  the  work. 

Limited  Hours  for  Servants. 

If  you  employ  your  neighbor's 
daughter  to  help  about  the'  house, 
you  must  not  permit  her  to  work 
more  than  10  hours  in  any  24  hours 
nor  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one 
week.  That  is  what  will  happen  if 
the  bill  introduced  by  Assembly- 
woman Mrs.  Grace  S.  Dorris  of  Bak- 
ersfield  becomes  law.  It  provides 
those  hours  for  all  persons  employed 
as  domestic  or  personal  servants. 
Employers  who  disregard  the  rule 
will  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both,  and  the  fines  will  go 
j  into  the  contingent  fund  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is 
I  to  enforce  this  law. 

Better  Not  Let  Animals  Stray. 

The  man  who  takes  up  estray  ani- 
mals will  receive  adequate  pay  for 
keeping  them,  and  then  a  little  bit. 
if  the  bill  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Charles  Kasch  of  Ukiah  be- 
comes law.  The  present  pay  is  15 
cents  a  day  for  horse  and  cattle  stock 
and  5  cents  a  day  for  sheep,  hogs.  ■ 
etc.  The  amendment  provides  $1..",(' 
per  day  for  horse  and  cattle  stock  and 
50  cents  for  the  rest..  It  also  allows 
$5  for  preparing  the  notice  which 
is  already  required  to  be  filed  with 


the 

plan  of  Assemblyman  W.  A.  Doran 
of  Marcos.  San  Diego. county,  to  fur- 
ther extend  the  system.  Whenever 
any  county  or  city,  deposits  with  the 
State  Treasurer  money  for  the  pav- 
ing of  roads  within  the  county  or 
within  a  city,  if  connecting  with  a 
State  highway,  the  State  will  put  up 
an  equal  sum  up  to  $250,000  per 
county  for  construction  and  perma- 
nent maintenance .  of  paved  roads, 
solely  under  direction  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission. 

California-Nevada  Highway. 

A  State  highway  following  Presser 
Creek  and  Truckee  River  to  the  Ne- 
vada line  is  sought  by  Assemblyman 
Ivan  H.  Parker  of  Auburn,  who  has 
introduced  a  bill  appropriating  f76,-« 
000  for  the  purpose. 

Riverside  University  Farm. 

The  Riverside  .  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  has  Its  hands  full  in  the  im- 
portant work  it  is  doing.  But  South- 
ern Californians  have  far  greater  in- 
terests in  other  lines  of  farming 
than  they  have  in  citriculture.  It  is 
to  establish  a  second  '.'University 
Farm"  to  give  practical  instruction 
and  instructive  practice  in  general 
agriculture,  horticulture,  irrigation, 
dairying,  animal  industry,  etc..  at 
Riverside  that  Assemblyman  Ches- 
ter M.  Kline  of  San  Jacinto  would 

have  the  Legislature  appropriate  I  the  County  Recorder,  and  a  reason- 
$150,000  not  already  in  the  regular  I  able  cost  for  publishing  it.  Appar- 


budget  report.  He  would  have  the 
University  regents  buy  at  least  300 
acres  of  tillable  land  with  water 
rights,  erect  suitable  but  not  ex- 
pensive buildings,  plant  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  buy  livestock,  ma- 
chinery, supplies,  etc.    Labor  of  stu- 


ently  Mr.  Kasch  wants  people  not  to 
allow  their  animals  to  stray,  and  he 
wants  other  people  to  take  them  up 
if  they  do.  It  is  illegal  under  thv 
automobile  act  to  allow  unattended 
stock  on  the  highways  and  it  is  es- 
pecially dangerous  to  do  so  at  night. 
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Law  Against  Foul,  Weak  Seed 

IBy  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 


Two  seedsmen  in  California  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  have  the 
screenings  from  their  seed  analyzed 
to  see  how  much  good  seed  they 
■were  wasting.  If  there  were  con- 
siderable good  seed  in  the  screen- 
ings, the  latter  are  sold  as  such.  A 
man  paid  7*5  cents  a  pound  for  some 
seed.  He  took  some  of  it  to  the 
Government  seed  analyst  at  Berke- 
ley and  found  that  it  germinated 
only  2  per  cent.  A  fertile  valley  of 
several  thousand  acres  in  Arizona 
has  been  transformed  from  farm 
land  to  desert  waste  because  John- 
'  son  grass  was  introduced  with  oat 
seed  and  made  farming  and  irriga- 
tion unprofitable.  A  man  planted 
ten  acres  of  tomato  plants.  The  cut- 
worms and  other  pests  so  reduced 
the  stand  that  he  replanted  with 
stock  from  other  seed.  •  He  made 
$4,000  gross  from  that  ten  acres, 
but  surviving  plants,  showed  that 
the  first  "planting  had  been  of  varie- 
ties untrue  to  name  and  unsuited  to 
the  market  for  which  they  w.ere 
planted.  Two  sacks  of  "recleaned" 
barley  seed  were  ehiptied  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  a 
bottleful  of  various  weed  seeds,  nox- 
ious and  otherwise,  was  found  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  sacks.  A  tract 
of  land  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
could  not  be  sold  for  $50  per  acre, 
though  less  valuable  land  surround- 
ing it  is  held  around  $100.  The 
former  is  covered  with  a  weed  in- 
troduced in  field  seeds. 

WHAT  THE.BII.T,  PROVIDES. 

Senator  E.  S.  Rigdon  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  who  has  long  been  working 
on  the  measure,  who  championed  a 
similar  bill  in  1917,  and  who  has 
introduced  this  one  in  the  Senate, 
expects  many  changes  yet  to  be 
made,  but  he  insists  that  it  shall 
protect  the  users  of  agricultural 
seeds  from  misrepresentation  that 
■would  cause  them  loss.  Both  he 
and  Assemblyman  F.  J.  Cummings 
of  Ferndale,  who  will  probably  in- 
troduce the  ,hill  in  the  Assembly,  are 
farmers  with  farmers'  viewpoints. 
As  the  bill  stood  after  the  confer- 
ence Saturday  afternoon,  it  em- 
bodied substantially  the  following 
points:  , 
."Agricultural  seede"  include  grain, 

.  grass,  vetch  and  other  §eld  seeds, 
not  including  flower  or  vegetable 
seeds.  The  definition  of  "field  seeds" 
and  other  terms  not  specifically  de- 
fined in  the  bill  is  to  be  left  to  the 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
who  is  to.  enforce  the  law  through 
the  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioners. All  agricultural  seeds  sold 
for  seed  purposes 'must  bear  a  label 
showing  the  name  of  the  seller,  the 
.kind  of  seed,  its  germination  test 
and  when  the  test  was  made,  the 
percentage  of  foreign  matter,  the 
percentage  of  weed  seeds,  and  the 
approximate  number  of  various  nox- 
ious weed  seeds  enumerated.  Mix- 
tures are  to  be  labeled  as  such,  and 
shall  show  the  information  noted 
above.  It  is  provided  that  people 
may  sell  seed  without  such  informa- 
tion if  the  name  of  the  seller  ap- 
pears on  a  label  reading  "not  clean 
seed"  plainly  affixed  to  the  seed 
containers.  Misinformation  regard- 
ing the  seed  in  respects  covered  by 
the  act  or  violation  of  its  provisions 
are  made  misdemeanors  which  are 
punishable  .  by    maximum    fines  of 

,  $500;  plus  imprisonment,  plus  lia- 
bility for  damages  accruing  to  the 
user  of  seeds  so  misrepresented.  The 
proposed  bill  provides  $4;000  for 
laboratory  and  $10,000  per  year  for 
assistants  and  inspectors'  salaries, 
expenses,  etc.  Results'  of  the  tests 
and  analyses  made  may  be  pub- 
lished as  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  shall  direct.  ';' 

NO   TRUE-TO-NAME  GUARANTY. 

Men  who  have  lost;  a  season's 
■work  and  profits  by  planting  seed  of 
a  mislabeled  variety  or  low  germina- 
tion, men  who  have  lost  half  the 
value  of  their  land  because  of  weeds, 
would  be  glad  of  a  law  which  en- 
ables them  to  know  what  they  are 
•  getting  when  they  buy  field  seeds. 
They  would  gladly  pay  double  or 
treble  the  prices  for  seed  if  they 
ran  know  it  has  in  it  the  makings 
of  a  crop. 


Similar  laws  are  already  working 
in  many  other  States,  but  one  im- 
portant point  omitted  from  some  of 
them,  Including  the  Rigdon-Cum- 
mings  bill  in  California,  is  the  guar- 
anty of  trueness  to  name.  Owing  to 
the  chance  of  I.  W.  W.'s  or  peeved 
employees  of  seed  companies  mixing 
stakes,  labels,  or  even  seed  in  the 
field  or  bin,  the  dealers  feel  unable 
to  take  the  chance  of  damage  suits 
for  such  activities  over  which  they 
have  so  little  absolute  control.  The 
fact  that  seed  are'  impossible  to 
identify  when  the  containers  are 
changed,  apparently  precludes  the 
possibility  of  guaranteeing  trueness 
to  name.  The  only  one  who  could 
guaratee  trueness  to  name  would  be 
the  grower  or  a  field  inspector,  and, 
they  could 'not  guarantee  it  after  it 
left  their  hands. 

"NOT  CLEANED"  SEED  SALABLE.  • 

The  provision  by  which  any  old 
seed  may  be  sold  under  a  "not 
cleaned"  label  is  inserted  in  the  bill 


to  enable  neighbors  to  sell  to  each 
other,  to  enable  growers  to  sell  to 
dealers,  and  the  latter  to  other 
dealers,  the  guaranty  being  made' 
by  the  one  who  sells  to  the  user. 
It  opens,  the  way  for  unscrupulous 
dealers  in  foul  seeds  to  demoralize 
the  markets  by  offering  them  cheap. 
Only  after  years  of  education  can 
most  seed  users  be  expected  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  low  prices.  Ten- 
ants of  course  are  not  interested  in 
keeping  a  farm  free  from  weeds,  and 
leases  will  have  to  be  drawn  so  the 
land  owner  will  provide  the  seeds 
if  he  wants  to  keep  the  land  clean. 
The  "not  cleaned"  provision  also 
opens  the  way  for  wide  distribution 
of  noxious  weed  seeds  due  to  the 
ease  of  going  long  distances  by 
automobile  to  get  seed  from  grow- 
ers. But  its  insertion  seems  neces- 
sary not  only  to  passage  but  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  .  s 

Now  let  our  readers  help  or  fight 
this  law  by  writing  at  an  early  date 
to  the  Pac'ific  Rural  Press  at  the 
Senate  postoffice  in  Sacramento,  as 
noted  above. 


(Legislature  continued  on  page  110) 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  does  not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  leaves  no  mineral 
acid  residue  to  injure  your 
soil — it  keeps  the  land  sweet. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Top  dress  100  lbs.  per  acre  for 
seeded  cropi,;  200  lbs.  culti- 
vated in  thoroughly  for  hoed 
crops.  These  light  dressings 
should  be  evenly  spread. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Plant  Fruit  Tree/ 


3: 


APPLES 

PEARS 

PEACHES 

PLUMS 

NECTARINES 

APRICOTS 

WALNUTS 

ALMONDS 

CHERRIES 

ORANGES 

LEMONS 


Be  Sure  and 
Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

The  land  around  Fresno  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  growing 
of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Here  both  tree  and  fruit  attain  their  highest 
perfection. 

We  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  our  buds  and  our  trees 
— "From  the  Roots  Up" — can  quite  properly  be  called  thoroughbreds. 
Write  to  us — Jet  us  know  just  what  you  are  thinking  of  planting, 
character  of  the  soil,  water,  etc.    We  are  always  pleased  to  advise 
with  intending  planters. 

The  demand  for  trees  will  be  heavy  again  this'  year,  so  we  would 
suggest  that  you  order  early.  t 

FresnoNnrsery  (s, 

IWno,&lif. 


P.  O.  Box 
615-P 


Largest  stock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
and  Pipe  Equipment  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Why  irrigate,  cultivate,  fumigate,  fertilize, 
spray,  and  prune  your  trees — then  lose  all  by 
a  ruinous  frost?  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Will  Save  Your  Crop 
From  Frost! 

Heats  trie  orchard  or  truck  garden  evenly. 
Holds  the  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of 
cheap  fuel  oil.    Can  be  lighted  quickly. 

Send  For  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 
W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 

CATALOG 

LISTING 
SEED,  TOOL  &  NURSERY  STOCK 
MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  COMPANY, 
439  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PREPARE 


Almond  and  Pear 

Trees 


Choice,  well-grown  Almonds  on 
Bitter  Almond  Root.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties: 


Texas 
Drake  Seed  I  ins 
Nonpareil 
Peerless 


Splendid  BARTLETT  PEAR 
STQCK  on  Japanese  and 
French  Pear  root. 

Prices  on  Request. 

James  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 

HAMILTON  CITY,  CALIF. 
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The  Last  Word  in  Pruning  Young  Trees 

[Written  for  I  •  n  1 1  i  ■   Rural  Pita  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


T"HIS  IS  QUITE  A  REVELATION  to  growers  and  will  revolutionize 
old  methods  of  pruning,  at  least  up  to  the  fourth  year.    We  noticed 
that  all  the  growers  were  much  impressed  with  Professor  Tuft's  dem- 
onstrations and  reasons  for  everything. 


On  January  10  the  writer  made 
a  trip  to  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  to  see  the  demonstrations  of 
pruning  on  different  varieties  which 
have  been  scientifically  ca'rried  to 
successful  conclusion  up  to  the  first 
four  years  of  the  life  of  the  young 
tree.  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard  is  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  pomology 
here.  The  actual  work  of  pruning 
has  been  carried  out  and  demon- 
strated by  Professor  Warren  P.  Tufts. 
Parties  of  growers  are  coming  in 
large  numbers  from  all  over  the 
State  to  view,  these  experiments  and 
must  feel  well  repaid  for  the  trip. 

The  day  we  were  there  15  came  in 
from  Contra  Costa  county  with  Carl 
Nichols,  the  County  Agent,  and  an- 
other, party,  including  some  profes- 
sional pruners,  from  Glenn  and  Co- 
lusa counties. 

HEADING  THE  YOUNG  TREE  AT 
t  PLANTING. 

Mr.  Tufts  explained  that  in  head- 
ing the  newly  planted  trees  after 
planting  there  are  two  different 
groups  to  consider.  Those  that  are 
whips,  like  prunes,  cherries,  etc., 
and  those  which  come  from  the  nur- 
sery with  side  branches,  such  as  ap- 
ricots, almonds,  etc.  The  new  head 
can  be  formed  from  these  side 
branches  very  often  by  selection,  en- 
deavoring to  leave  a  space  of  six  to 
eight  inches  between  each  of  the 
three  side  branches  chosen,  to  avoid 
making  a  pocket  in  the  crotch;  also 
to  strengthen  the  weight  carrying 
capacity  of  the  limb  without  a  split. 
There  are  two  characters  of  sprouts 
on  the  young  nursery  tree — ope  yel- 
lowish t  and  one  reddish  in  color. 
The  yellowish  ones  should  be  save'd 
and  the  red  ones  cut  off.  If  the 
side  branch  hangs  out  from  the  tree 
too  flat  to  carry  a  load — i.  e.,  at 
a  right  tfngle  to  the  trunk — It  can 
be  cut  back  to  half  an  inch  and  the 
new  sprout  used.  In  the  experi- 
mental apricot  orchards  they  have 
had  no  breakages  from  wind  where 
nursery  branches  were  used  to  build 
the  tree. 

With  whips,  where  no  side 
branches  are  present,  the  young  tree 
is  cut  about  24  inches  (knee  high). 
In  order  to  get  well-spaced  branches, 
let  every  bud  start  that  will,  then, 
a  month  after  the  trees  have  started, 
select  the  three  shoots  you  want  and 
leave  them  untouched  and  pinch  all 
the  others  back  so  as  to  leave  a  lit- 
tle cluster  of  leaves  at  the  base. 
These  will  not  start  again,  but  they 
serve  to  nourish  as.  well  as  protect 
the  trunk  from  the  sun. 

HOW  DO  THE  LEAVES  AFFORD  NOURISH- 
MENT? 

Professor  Tufts  next  explains  that 
the  nutrition  of  a  plant  depends  on 
three  main  factors,  both  for  growth 
and  for  fruit  setting.  This  fact 
must  be  always  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  orchardist  in  all  operations 
throughout  the*  year.  Those  factors 
are:  (1)  An  equable  soil  moisture 
throughout  the  year;  (2)  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  minerals,  particu- 
larly nitrogen;  and  (3)  carbohy- 
drates, which  are  taken  from  the 
atmosphere  and  stored  in  the  wood 
through  the  foliage.  The  concentra- 
tion of  this  plant  food  (so  to  speak) 
is  always  increased  in  value  the 
nearer  you  get  to  the  tip  of  the  new 
growth.  Therefore.  In  cutting  ofT 
half  your  new  growth  you  eliminate 
perhaps  75  per  cent  or  more  of  its 
productive  value,  which'  has  to  be 
replaced  by  new  growth  before  the 
tree  can  go  on  from  where  it  left 
off  growing  last  season.  These  two 
facts  explain  satisfactorily  why  a 
young  tree  that  is  pruned  "long"  Is 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  larger 
in  caliper  of  trunk  and  branches 
than  one  that  has  been  shortened 
back  in  the  manner  we  have  been 
practicing  all  our  lives.  We  not 
only  remove  a  larger  part  of  the 
"starch  and  sugar  factory"  (the 
leaves),  but  we  destroy^the  balance 


between  root  and  head,  which  has 
to  be<  re-established  before  the  tree 
can  go  ahead  smoothly  again.  For 
plant  food  stored  in  the  roots  has 
to  be  used  in  rebuilding  all  you  have 
cut  off,  which  stored  food  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  in  ex- 
tending the  root  system. 

This  explains  why  severe  pruning 
tends  to  stunt  young  trees — by  de- 
stroying the  ratio  which  would 
otherwise  naturally  exist  between 
thfc  root  and  the  top  and  therefore 
between  the  three  factors  mentioned 
above,  viz.,  moisture,  soil  minerals 
and  carbohydrates. 

"WHAT  WE  ARE  WORKING  FOR. 

Every  orchardist  wants  a  tree 
headed  right  and.  then  he  wants  to 
bring  it  to  fruiting  age  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  it  is  big  enough  it 
is  old  enough  to  begin  bearing  and 
a  very  vigorous  tree  will  rarely  set 
too  much  fruit  when  it  is  very 
young,  as  it  is  still  making  wood 
growth. 

The  larger  you  can  get  the 
branches  and  trunk — as  well  as  the 
top — at  a  given  age.  the  nearer  you 
are  to  the  time  of  getting  your 
money  back.  Professor  Tufts  has 
demonstrated  in  his  experiments  at 
Davis  that  this  can  be  done  by 
lighter  pruning  of  all  varieties  and 
leaving  in  all  the  small  wood  you 
can — clear  to  the  ground — barring 
suckers,  of  course,  whiph  should  be 
nipped  early. 

Young  prune  trees,  like  others,' 
are  started  with  three  leaders.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  season  they  are 
tipped  back  to  leave  15  to  24  inches 
of  new  wood,  according  to  growth. 
If  one  shoot  is  running  away  from 
the  others,  cut  it  harder  than  the 
others.  This  stunts  it  on  the  psin- 
ciple  explained  above  and  balances 
up  the  growth.  After  this  a  prune 
tree  Is  allowed  to  go — no  more  .cut- 
ting back  at  all — only  a  little  thin- 
ning out  from  year  to .  year  and 
bringing  the  trees  into  bearing 
earlier.  All  small  fruiting  wood  is 
left  on.  In  the  experimental  plot, 
by  this  means,  not  one  young  prune 
tree  has  been  lost  by  sunburn  and 
borer,  though  they  have  had  no  pro- 
tectors— only  whitewash.  And  it 
gets  warm  at  Davis. 

MODIFIED    LEADER   OR    DELAYED  OPEN 
CENTER. 

In  one  apricot  experiment  we  no- 
ticed this  new  system,  which  looks 
good,  not  only  for  the  large  bear- 
ing area  it  will  afford,  but  because 
of  *the  mechanical  strength  of  the 
structure  and  facility  in  getting  at 
all  parts  of  the  tree  to  harvest  the 
fruit.  The  way  this  tree  is  built 
is  to  leave  one  of  the  three  struc- 
tural branches  much  longer  than 
the  other  two,  choosing  the  one  you 
want  to  "run  out"  the  'strongest. 
This  will  be  useful  in  windy  sec- 
tions. The  tree  forms  a  sort  of 
double-decker  and  makes  at  four 
years  old  as  strong  aiui  symmetrical 
a  tree  as  one  could  desire.  This 
system  should  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Personally,  the  writer  would 
not  approve  of  it  for  the  prune,  but 


The  CHEMIST*,/*. 

"genuine  is 
always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  hi^h  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  "other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  of  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

,      A  postal  will  brine  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


EUREKA 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


AH  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower  repays   the  principal   gradually    with   each  interest 

payment.       *  T  . 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  Irorrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  >  ou  to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 

Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


T PEACH  PLUM  ■  APPLE  T—  fIG 

APRICOT  l-Jr  PRUNE  I  CHERRY  I  ORANGE  ^-afe 
ALMOND       m  PEAR    1—  OLIVE    ■—  Lemon.  Etc 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


fIG 
ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

Co  California  Planters 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


January  25,  '1919 
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FERTILIZERS 

Feed  the  Crops 


that 


feed  the  World 

Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  cpntain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


it  makes  a  splendid  apricot  form 
and  would  be  also  useful  for  peaches 
and  some  of  the  plums  or  apples. 

SUMMARY  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AT  DAVIS. 

(1)  French  Prunes. — Planted  in 
1917;  whips  cut  back  to  24  inch,  cut 
one  year  and  then  allowed  to  go, 
except  thinning'  superfluous  or  un- 
desirable growth.  All  fine  fruit 
wood  left  clear  to  the  bottom  for 
shade.  No  sunburn  or  borer.  Trees 
will  come  into  bearing  two  or  three 
years  earlier  than  those  cut  back — 
and  be  larger  trees. 

(2)  Muir  Peaches. — Trees  planted 
in  February,  1912.  Not  such  a  sat- 
isfactory experiment  as  some  of  the 
others,  as  two  very  distinct  systems 
had  been  used  and  the  trees  were 
three  years  old  before  Mr.  Tufts 
came  on  the  scene.  The  shading  out 
of  interior  fruit  wood  by  forcing 
heavy  vegetative  growth  is  the  chief 
lesson  in  Row  No.  1.  In  Rows  3 
and  5  summer  pruning  had  been 
applied  in  1916-1917-1918  and  there 
was  a  good  showing  of  fruit  wood. 
The  trees  looked  like  bearing.  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  says  that  bud  forma- 
tion begins  to  take  place  from  Au- 
gust 15  to  September  15.  The  thin- 
ning has  been  done  in  August  to 
allow  circulation  of  air  and  light 
to  prevent  smothering  out  of  this 
fruit  wood  and  the  development 
thereon  of  fruit  buds. 

(3)  Nonpareil  Almonds.  —  Trees 
planted  in  1917  and  heads  formed 
from  nursery  branches  where  pos- 
sible. Scaffold  branches  selected  in 
April  and  May.  Ten  trees  heavily 
pruned  one  year  after  planting  and 
ten  trees  moderately  pruned,  one  lot 
summer  pruned  and  another  not 
summer  pruned.  This  interesting 
demonstration  must  be  seen.  As  in 
other  varieties,  the  lighter  the  prun- 
ing the  larger  the  tree.  Heavy  thin- 
ning in  winter  is  necessary'  where 
May  pruning  has  not  been  done. 
Where  trees  have  had  only  light 
winter  pruning  and  summer  pruning 
too,  the  framework  of  the  trees  is 
complete  at  the  end  of  the  second 
season  and  it  has  fruit  spurs  formed. 
A  crop  may  be  expected  in  1920. 

(4)  Four-year-old  Apricots  and 
Plums. — On  lightly  pruned  three- 
year  Climax  plums  15  to  20  pounds 
of  fruit  was  produced  the  third 
year.  These  trees  were  thinned  only 
and  have  given  their  second  crop 
(fiurth  year)  of  35  pounds  to  the 
tree.  Space  forbids  the  description 
in  full  of  these  experiments,  which 
include  varying  degrees  of  severity 
in  pruning  in  both  winter  and  sumj 
mer. 

There  are  experiments  with  o|der 
trees,  'cots  and  others  further  ad- 
vanced and  some  mature  trees  on 
which  the  division  of  pomology  is 
not  yet  ready  to  recommend  any 
particular  system,  as  the  experi- 
ments are  not  complete. 

The  pear  experimental  plot  is  in- 
teresting in  that  these  trees  are  also 
allowed  to  go  after  the  second  prun- 
ing, .being  pruned  long.  On  the 
15th  inst.  we  attended  some  demon- 
strations carried  out  by  Professor 
Tufts  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
About  60  growers  were  present  at 
the  meeting  at  Mr.  Hasler's  orchard 
at  Evergreen  and  160  at  Lewis  & 
Leets*  at  Morgan  Hill.  Also  at  J.  E. 
Wiesendangers,  near  Meridian  Cor- 
ners, there  were  about  120  present 
and  about  80  at  Walter  &  Thomp- 
son's, near  Los  Altos. 


GOVERNMENT   SELLS  NITRATE. 

To  buy  nitrate  of  soda  from  the 
Government,  application  must  be 
made  before  February  1  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  San  Francisco,  as 
announced  by  Assistant  State  Leader 
of  Farm  Advisors  C.  W.  Rubel.  The 
War  Department  has  a  considerable 
supply  of  nitrate  in  San  Francisco 
which  it  wants  to  sell,  and  this  will 
be  available,  in  addition  to  any  that 
may  be  brought  to  this  coast  from 
the  Chilean  nitrate  fields.  The  price 
is  $81  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  port.  If 
no  cargoes  are  landed  on  this  coast, 
the  freight  across  the  intervening 
land  would  add  materially  to  the 
cost.   

It  is  too  early  to  state  anything 
definite  as  to  olive  planting  for  the 
season.    Early  inquiries  point  to  an 


increasing  demand,  stimulated  doubt- 
less by  the  gratifying  returns  from 
bearing  orchards  during  the  past  sea- 


son. We  feel  safe  in  predicting  a 
firm,  active  future  market  for  olive 
trees,  and  for  their  products. 


,    SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders 
British  Queens,  Burbanks,  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices.  4QQ  Fkont  Stiieet 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Losse 
Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  ot  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — and 
brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain — 
budded  from  the  origina4  Losse  orchard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  price  list. 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bros.  Nursery 


•'The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.      San  Jose,  California 


"Not  Magic— 

Dynamite." 


"I  blasted  the  holes  for  my  young  trees  instead  of  digging 
'em  by  hand.  That's  the  reason  that  I  am  all  through 
planting  before  you're  fairly  started.  Now  I  shall  have 
time  to  do  a  lot  more  work  around  my  place  while,  you 
are  breaking  your  back  over5 those  spade-dug  holes." 

"Magic?" 

"Sure, — if  you  want  to  call  it  that.  It's  the  'Yellow 
Magic'  that's  packed  inside  of  those  little  sticks  marked 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"And  I'll  tell  you  something  else,  too.  Trees  that  are  planted  in 
blasted  holes  grow  better  and  bear  sooner  thjn  the  ones  planted  in 
the  old  fashioned  way.  The  shock  of  the  explosion  loosens  the 
earth  all  around  the  hole  so  that,  when  the  young  tree  begins  to  take 
hold,  its  roots  have  a  chance  to  spread  and  grow.  " 

"When  I  first  started  to  use  dynamite  I  didn't  believe  that  it  could 
make  such  difference — but  I've  learned  by  experience.  The  trees 
that  I  planted  last  Spring  look  like  two-year-olds  today." 

"Better  send  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  a  copy  of  their  68  page, 
illustrated  book,  'Progressive  Cultivation."  It  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  more  money  and  save  time  and  backache  by  using  dyna- 
mite in  your  orchard.'*  >  , 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  .  ...  


I 


Address . 
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Modern  Methods  of  Marketing  Fresh  Fruits 


WITH  THEIR  BACKS  TO  THE  WALL. 

This  was  the  most  discouraging, 
heart  -  sickening  period  the  fruit 
grower  of  California  ever  knew. 
Year  after  year  the  matter  of  mar- 
keting was  discussed  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  and 
State  organization  suggested,  but  the 
California  Fruit  Union  disappoint- 
ment was  still  in  mind  and  acted  as 
a  deterrent.  But  the  sight  of  the 
large  growers — large  enough  to  pack 
and  ship  in  competition  with  the 
dealers — as  being  the  only  men 
financially  successful  gradually  led 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it 
paid  to  be  on  the  "selling  end"  of 
the  game  and  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
be  merely  a  grower.  From  this  con- 
viction followed  a  number  of  co- 
operative associations,  which  have 
been  successful  in  marketing  Cali- 
fornia fruits. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  FRCIT  EXCHANGE. 

At  a  State  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention held  at  Fresno  in  1900  un- 
der the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
tbe  question  of  "marketing  frutt" 
was  again  on  the  program  for  dis- 
cussion, as  it  had  been  at  these  con- 
ventions of  preceding  years.  A  state- 
ment was  cited  of  a  typical  foothill 
fruit  ranch  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  returns  for  over  20.000 
boxes  of  peaches,  pears  and  plums 
sold  partly  for  cash  and  partly  on 
rommissien  (sent  to  the  Bast)  by 
the  same*  dealer  averaged  less  than 
22c  per  package.  At  the  above  meet- 
ing such  intense* interest  and  deep-' 
seated  feeling  was  displayed  that 
action  resulted  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  power  to  call  a  meet- 
ing early  the  ensuing  year.  This 
meeting  took  place  in  Sacramento  in 
January,  1901.  About  eighty  grow- 
ers most  of  them  owners  of  com- 
paratively small  orchards,  formed 
the  meeting.  After'  earnest  delib- 
eration, a  set  of  by-laws  was  for- 
mulated which  should  goyern  the 
proceedings  of  an  organization  to  be 
known  as 

"THE   CALIFORNIA    FRESH  FRIIT 
EXCHANGE."  • 

And  an  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed with  authorization  to  or- 
ganize the  exchange,  to  the  end  that 
growers  should  benefit  by  all  the 
financial  return  for  their  fruit  it 
was  possible  to  secure.  , 

From  the  old  California  Fruit 
Union  fiasco  the  growers  had  learned 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  trust  their 
selling  business  to  others.  And  so 
care  was  exercised  to  insure  the 
growers  and  their  servants  carrying 
out  every  detail  of  the  business 
themselves.  A  purely  co-operative, 
non-capitalized  association  was  first 
decided  upon,  but  this  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  the  present  form. 
This  is  based  upon  a  permissible 
capitalization  of  $100,000,  each  share 
of  $100  value.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  distribution  of  these  shares 
among  such  fruit  growers  only  as 
are  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  by  limiting  individual 
stock  holdings  to  1  per  rent  of  total 
authorized  issue.  Holders  of  shares 
who  desire  to  sell  are  obligated  to 
offer  them  first  to  the  .exchange 
itself.  The  exchange  itself  serves  as 
a  center  of  direction  and  manage- 
ment for  local  and  district  organi- 
zations of  growers  on  the  system  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change (citrus).  By  an  arrange- 
ment— exclusive  marketing  contract 
— with  this  organization,  its  market- 
ing agencies  throughout  the  Eastern 
States  were  jointly  used  to  the  bene- 
fit of  both  exchanges.  And  this 
close  affiliation  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations still  exists. 

STATUS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
EXCHANGE. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange  is 
a  do-operative,  non-profit  marketing 
agency,  representing  38  green  fruit 
associations  in  14  counties.  It  has 
a  membership  of  2000  growers,  for 
whom  it  buys  all  supplies  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  it  finances' 
them  If  necessary  over  harvest  time 
and  other  hard  spots  in  the  road. 

The  exchange  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  11 
rroTt-ora.  who  mee*  o"ce  si  ir»or>*»»  to 
transact  business  and  who  regulate 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

the  policy  of  the  exchange  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  the  only  organ- 
ization owned  and  operated  exclu- 
sively by  fruit  growers  that  is  a 
State  institution.  Being  a  non-profit 
concern,  it  refunds  to  the  grower  >t 
the  end  of  the  season  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  operating 
("inclusive)  and  the  7  per  cent  com- 
mission which  covers  all  cost  of 
marketing. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  fruit  is 
marketed  by  private  sale  and  the 
rest  at  auction,  which  latter  has,  at 
course,  a  bearing  over  the  whole 
market. 


HOW   THEY   KEEr   TRACK   OF  MARKETS. 

The  exchange  divides  up "  the 
United  States  into  five  large  di- 
visions, with  a  manager  to  each 
division — New  York,  Boston,  Minne- 
apolis. Chicago  and  Fort  Worth — 
also  Seattle — 5  brokers  and  77  sal- 
aried agents.  For  each  of  these 
divisions  is .  divided  up  into  zones, 
each  with  ii<  agent,  and  these  zones 
thrust  out  from  their  ce«)£er  to  reach 
every  market  of  consequence  within 
their  sphere.  The  exchange  is  in 
daily  touch  and  communication  with 
all  these  heads  and  subsidiary  agents, 
and  daily  '  informs  its  members  by 
bulletin  mailed  to  each  of  the  ac- 
tual prices  paid  on  all  green  fruits 
throughout  the  country,  also  com- 
petitors' prices.  Telegrams  alone  to 
cover  this  work  cost  $17,000' a  year 
— 80  to  90  telegrams  a  day,  after 
being  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Each  car  is  kept  track  of  from 
the  time  it  is  shipped  till  it  has 
been  signed  for. 

LOCATION  OF  HEADQUARTERS. 

,  The  exchange  occupies  the  entire 
sixth  floor  of  the  California  Fru.it 
Building  at  Sacramento  (shown  in 
cut),  its  various  departments  com- 
prising a  smooth,  easy-running  mar- 
keting machine.  All  varieties  of 
statistics  on  acreage,  varieties  and 
production  repose  in  their  files.  The 
field  department  has  five  men,  who 
visit  the  various  organizations  to 
adjust  matters  if  needed  and  to  ad- 
vise generally.  The  claims  and 
traffic  department  checks  up  claims, 
rates,  flies  claims  and  keeps  track 


of  everything  in  connection  with 
transportation  and  damage.  While 
in  the  office,  a  grower  showed  the 
writer  a  check  for  $113  refund  on 
a  shipment  of  pears  damaged  in 
transit.  The  purchasing  department 
procures  for  members  all  supplies 
and  farm  material  of  whatever  na- 
ture at  a  nominal  profit.  If  this 
department  shows  a  profit,  the  earn- 
ing is  added  to  the  general  refund. 
In  the  sales  department  all  busi- 
ness from  the  Eastern  markets  is 
transacted.  A  private  code  is  used. 
By  their  knowledge  fruit  may  be 
diverted  from  surfeited  markets  to 
those  where  the  demand   is  good. 

The  association  department  Keeps 
records  of  all  '  its-  associations. 
Each  association  has  its  own  by- 
laws and  is  represented  at  the  ex- 


change by  a  delegate.  Besides  the 
associations,  each  large  independent 
grower,  through  being  a  stockholder. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


fcrtil«er  for 

ALFA  LFA 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc, 


Fcfr  sale  by 


The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


•  !  I  I  ii  THE  SOIL  AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Monurarturera  of  Complete  Fertilizers  of  All  Kinds. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturers  and  Larrest  Producers  of  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers  on  tbe 

Paciflo  Coast. 

Complete:  and  Up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soil*.    Analyses  and  Advice  Given 
Free  to  Our  Patrons. 


FACTORIES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND. 
OFFICE,  444  PINE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEED  POTATOES 


V  V 

1   '. 

j 

SELECTED  NORTHERN  GROWN  STOCK 


LOW  TOP  BURBANK 
GOLD  COIN 
BLISS  TRIUMPH 
EARLY  ROSE 


BRITISH  QUEEN 
EARLY  WHITE  ROSE 
NETTED  GEM 
AMERICAN  WONDER 


FIELD  SEEDS 


ALFALFA 
CANADIAN  PEAS 
GRASS  SEEDS 


STOCK  CARROTS 
MANGEL  BEETS 
FIELD  CORN 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


California  Seed  Company 

151  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


January  25,  1919 
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is  also  a  member  of  the  exchange, 
but  the  local  associations  cover  the. 
little  fellow.  It  tries  to  protect  the 
interests  of  its  members  by  advis- 
ing as  to  Eastern  conditions.  If 
bad,  it  may  advise  them  to  dry  or 
sell  to  canneries.  The  exchange 
calls  exclusively  for  deciduous  fruit, 
just  as  the  Southern  exchange  does 
for  sitrus  only. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  EXCHANGE. 

The  volume  of  business  achieved 
this  year  exceeded  that  of  last  year 
by  three  millions  of  dollars '.  The 
first  year  only  200  cars  were  ship- 
ped, but  in  the  18  years  of  the  life 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
the  growth  has  slowly  and  steadily 
mounted  to'  4100  cars  handled  this 
year,  of  a  value  of  seven  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  dollars.  , 

We  asked  George  H.  Cutter,  presi- 
dent of  the  exchange,  the  secret  of 
the  suceess  of  this  great  co-operative 
market.  His  reply  was:  "Confidence 
is  the  foundation  of  co-operation. 
The  whole  structure  is  based  on  loy- 
alty and  good  busirtess — sound  busi- 
ness." he  said.  "Education  in  the 
very  principles  of  co-operation  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  Failures 
may  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  this 
education  in  former  efforts.  Also 
extended  credit  is  not  good  business. 
If  is  bad  management.  Lack  of 
capital  would  be  bad,  as  it  is  often 
necessary  to  assist  members  with 
loans  to  harvest  their  crops." 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Cutter  said  that  standardiza- 
tion was  eliminating  the  difference 
in  prices  between  small  associations.' 
A  higher  grade  pack  is  sought.  Bet- 
ter transportation  and  refrigerating 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


A  million  dollars  worth  of  dam- 
age each  year — that's  what  the  pear 
thrips  is  capable  of  doing  to  the 
pear,  prune,  cherry,  plum,  and  other 
deciduous  fruits  of  California.  Be- 
cause of  the  minute  size  of  the  in- 
sect— the  rapidity  of  its  spread 
over  large  areas  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  attach  in  great  numbers — 
the  control  of  this  pest  has  always 
been  a  serious  problem. 

We  have  conclusive  proof,  how- 
ever, that  it  can  be  controlled  by 
thoroughly  spraying  with 

Miscible  Oil 

No.  2~for  Thrips 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil — speci- 
ally prepared  for  this  purpose — 
where  great  penetration  and  quick 
evaporation  are  necessary. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  is  a  Universal 
Brand  Spray.  That  means  that  it 
is  uniform — that  it  is  made  from 
the  best  materials  —  and  that  its 
manufacture  is  supervised  by 
chemists  and  entomologists  who 
have  had  both  laboratory  and  field 
experience. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  will  kill  the 
pear  thrips  in  the  bud  better  than 
any  other  spray — there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  A  delay  of  a  few 
days  in  spraying  for  thrips  may 
cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Be 
ready!  Order  your  spray  now. 

If  you  will  write  our  entomolo- 
gist, Paul  R.  Jones — acknowledged 
an  expert  in  the  control  of  pear 
thrips,  he  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
to  decide  your  individual  spraying 
problem.  This  expert  advice  is 
free.    Write  today. 

§g       >  i  %     \   1  ;  ; 

•  ■        Imieetiddc  Department 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

360  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

816  Higgins  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


facilities  all  figure  largely  in  the 
success  of  deciduous  fruit.  One 
day's  delay  means  that  two  days' 
supply  must  be  offered  for  consump- 
tion in  one  day,  and  so  on.  Also, 
poor  transportation  means  poor  re- 
frigeration, and  the  transportation 
companies  who  divide  with  the  grow- 
ers in  the  expense  of  getting  their 
fruit  to  market  get  theirs  first. 

The  whole  State  is  not  yet  co- 
operating in  the  fresh  fruit  mar- 
keting. There  are  probably  15  big 
shippers  in  the  game  as  competi- 
tors. This  year's  business  went  be- 
yond all  expectations  all  along  the 
line,  except  a  few  days  when  moun- 
tain pears  moved  poorly  owing  to 
transportation  difficulties. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  shipping 
and  marketing  green  fruit  is  a  most 
hazardous  business,  calling  for  con- 
stant vigilance  and  care  on  the  part 
of  tha  operators.  The  successful 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the 
green  fruit  crop  calls  for  co-opera- 
tion and  loyalty  of  the  highest 
order.  Thus  the  man  that  has  a 
grievance  can  place  it  before  his 
association.  If  it  is  real,  it  can  be 
adjusted.  To  complain  to  an  out- 
sider is  ridiculous  and  weak.  Every 
cooperative  association  that  believes 
in  its  principles  and  every  member 
should  adopt  the  motto  of  the  great- 
est   of    all    co-operative  societies- 

ANNUAL    MEETING    pF  PEAR 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  office  of  the  associa- 
tion, 510  Battery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, January  20.  Officers  elected 
were:  President,  Frank  T.  Swett; 
vice-president,  P.  J.  Huth;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  A.  Edinger;  assistant 
secretary,  A.  D.  L.  Hamilton. 

There  was  received  from  canneries 
and  disbursed  to  members  for  can- 
ning pears  $390,108.44.  There  were 
shipped  by  members  to  canneries, 
also  Eastern  shipments,  local  ship- 
ments and  drying  purposes,  61,766,- 
3S3  pounds.  The  membership  is 
325. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
manager's  report:  Owing  to  unsat- 
isfactory conditions  in  the  summer 
of  1917,  a  few  leading  pear  growers 
got  together  and  started  a  campaign 
for  organization,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  June.  1918.  By  the  end 
of  -July  every  ton  of  members'  fruit 
had  been  sold  at  the  full  associa- 
tion price,  with  the  exception  of  one 
district,  where,  owing  to  lack  of 
rainfall,  the  fruit  ran  small.  Prices 
varied  here  according  to  quality,  but 
finally  all  these  pears  were  placed 
at  an  average  of  $60  for  No.  1  and 
$30  for  No.  2  f.  o.  b.  The  regular 
association  price,  approved  by  the 
Government  officials,  was  $70  a  ton 
delivered  to  the  nearest  cannery, 
with  San  Francisco  as  a  common 
point.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever 
obtained  for  a  crop  for  canning 
pears. 

Many  pear  growers,  some  members 
and  some  not  yet  members,  had  in 
past  years  signed  long-term  con- 
tracts for  their  crops.  At  a  meet- 
ing with  the  canners  in  the  offices  of 
the  Food  Administration  these  gen- 
tlemen, on  a  showing  of  increased 
costs,  voluntarily  advanced  the  price 
on  contract  1918  pears  an  average 
of  $10  a  ton.  The  total  gains  to 
growers,  in  a  very  large  degree  due 
to  the  work  of  the  association,  were: 
The  raise  of  $10  a  ton  on  6000  tons 
of  contract  pears,  $60,000;  in  1918 
cannery  pears  of  members  sold  for 
$390,108.  The  same  tonnage,  if  sold 
at  1917  prices,  would  have  brought 
only  $210,000.  Therefore,  the  gain 
to  growers  was  $180,108,  or  a  total 
gain  of  $240,108. 

Had  not  so  many  growers  insisted 
on  shipping  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
their  crop  East  during  August  and 
September,  the  association  could 
have  placed  hundreds  of  tons  with 
the  canners  at  remunerative  prices. 

Before  the  war,  Great  Britain  was 
one  of  the  principal  markets  for  Cal- 
ifornia canned  pears.  When  the 
embargo  on  this  article  is  lifted  and 
exports  resumed,  both  growers  and 
British  will  be  pleased.  Though  only 
canning  pears  were  handled  last  year, 
the  association  will  be  In  a  position 
to  secure  for  every  member  the  full 
value  of  his  dried  pears  as  well. 


For  All  Sorts  of  Roofs 


Nothing  equals  Pioneer  Roofing.  The  Standard  Roofing 
since  1888.  Economical,  easy  to  put  on.  Stands  all  sorts 
of  .weather  and  lasts.  Unequalled  for  Barns,  Sheds, 
Silos,  Residences,  Warehouses. 


Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

247-2*1  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Write  for  Samples. 

Manufacturers 


Los  Angeles. 


LB 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


L=JLI 


Why  is  the  Bean  the  choice  of  growers  all  over  this 
state,  and  throughout  the  fruit-growing  world?  Ask 
any  Bean  owner,  he'll  tell  you  the  details  about  these 

1 0  Big  Distinctive  Advantages 

1.  Patented  Pressure  Regulator,  safest,   most  dependable,   and  best  ever 
devised.  . 

2.  Threadlesa  Ball  Valves,  which  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  stick  tight. 
S.Porcelain-lined  Cylinders.  x 

4.  Underneath  .Suction.  S 

5.  The  Bean  Pump,  which  has  no  stuffing-  box, '  / 


■  6.  Eccentrics,  which  are  used  instead  of  cranks 
7.  One-piece  Steel  Bedplate. 
S.  Bean  Rocking  Bolster. 

9.  Reliable  IJovo  Engine,   sturdy,  reliable, 
without  trouble. 

10.  Bean  Re-filler,  which  fills  a  big 
tank  in  five  minutes,  or  less.  ' 

'THE  BEAN  SPRAY  GUN  makes 
the  largest  power  sprayer  a  handy 
one-man  outfit. 


Bean  Spray 
Pump  Co. 

ail  W.  Jolian  St., 

SAN  jose,  y 

CAUF. 


S 
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•another  proof 
^^suporlorHu 

of  Germain's  proven 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 


FIRST 
PRIZE 

I'l'iUtharil 
CALIFORNIA 

LIBERTY  FAIR 


We  captured  first  prize  at  the  recent  Liberty 
Fair.  Our  new,  free  booklet,.  ."30  Signed 
Letters,"  will  tell  you  why  this  variety  of 
alfalfa  is  surpassing  all  others. 


DISC  PLOWS 

As  famous  for  service  and  durabil- 
ity as  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor— 
both  products  of  the  same  factory — 
both  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
Pacific  Coast  farmers. 

Built  originally  for  use  behind  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  to  make  a  com- 
plete plowing  outfit  without  an  equal, 
these  plows  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  superior  service  in  any  kind  or 
condition  of  soil,  with  minimum  draft 
and  maximum  ease  of  operation. 

Besides  being  built  heavier  and  stronger 
than  most  plows  offered  for  tractor  work, 
"Caterpillar"  Disc  Plows  possess  other  ex- 
clusive points  of  advantage  that  are  worthy 
of  your  investigation.  It  will  pay  you  to 
•end.  today,  for  the  "Caterpillar*  Disc  Plow 
catalog. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Stockton,  California  Peoria,  Illinois 

Spokane.  Washington 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Pruning  an  Orchard  on  Business  Principles 


fWrltten  for  I'ArMc  Rural  I'm-  I 


Last  fall  we,  with  the  superin- 
tendent, went  over  the  James  Mills 
orchard  at  Hamilton  City.  It  Is  a 
big  project,  which  includes  over 
1000  acres  of  fruit.  The  fruits 
grown  range  from  oranges  and  olives 
to  prunes,  pears  and  almonds,  and 
we  visited  the  nursery  whlre  all 
their  young  tree  stock  is  raised.  At 
the  central  station  our  attention  was 
first  attracted  by  the  snug,  comfort- 
able bungalows  that  have  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  married  white  help;  also  the 
large,  clean  and  commodious  quar- 
ters and  dlning-hall  provided  for  the 
single  men.  This  phase  of  a  large 
industry  is  the  chief  reason  that 
the  Mills  Orchard  Company  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  obtaining  and 
keeping  help. 

The  large  orchards,  extending  on 
either  side  of  the  main  road  from 
the  big  canal,  looked  very  thrifty 
and  well  kept.  Whenthese  exten- 
sive acreages  of  orangesT^pears,  apri 
cots,  etc.,  all  come  Into  bearing  it 
will  require  a  large  packing  estab- 
lishment to  take»  '"are  of  it  all. 
Amongst  young  two-year-old  prunes 


was  a  good  crop  of  milo  maize,  gyp 
corn  and  feterita. 

The  heads  of  these  are  harvested 
and  fed,  while  the  stover  is  turned 
under  as  a  cover-crop.  We  were 
told  that  after  two  years  the  trees 
are  allowed  all  the  ground  and  no 
intercropping  is  practiced.  There 
are  some  5000  acres  of  farming  land 
in  addition  to  the  orchard  and  herds 
of  purebred  swine  and  dairy  cows 
are  kept. 

We  were  told  that  additional 
plantings  were  in  project  for  this 
season.  To  take  care  of.  the  exten- 
sive cultural  operations  necessary 
five  tractors  are  kept — two  Yubas, 
two  "Bests  and  a  Rumely — besides 
some  mules.  We  noticed  an  apiary 
for  pollenization  of  the  blossoms  in 
which  there  looked  to  be  200  stands 
of  bees,  also  a  honey  house.  The 
entire  development  of  this  large 
undertaking  in  a  new  district  is  run 
on  the  most  strictly  business  prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  farming.  A 
thousand  acres  of  fruit  is  "some  con- 
siderable chore"  and  we  can  see 
where  the,  livestock  will,  from  now 
on,  give  rapidly  away  to  fruit  as 
first  to  be  considered. 


Choice  of  Prune  Varieties 


To   the  Editor:     From   time  to 
I  time  I  have  noticed  various  discus- 
j  sions  relative  to  the  different  varie- 
ties of  prunes,  being  interested  in 
|  some   variety   that   would   ripen  a 
short  time  in  advance  of  the  French 
and  of  a  larger  variety  that  would 
go  well  with  the  French,  so  as  to 
|  lengthen  the  harvesting  season  and 
thus  decrease  the  number  of  helpers 
necessary. 

I  have  noticed  the  Imperial  men- 
tioned «s  an  excellent  prune  and 
particularly  adapted  to  upland.  In 
the  September  28  number  a  list  of 
varieties  in  best  demand  by  the 
market  was  given  and  I  noted  the 
Imperial  was  not  mentioned.  Of  the 
Sugar,  Clairac  Mammoth,  and  Robe 
de  Sargent,  which  is  considered  to 
have  the  best  future,  and  do  any 
rank  with  the  French  for  profit? 

I  would  appreciate  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  these  varieties  and 
when  they  ripen. — F.  J.  W.,  Can- 
yonville,  Oregon. 

TThe  Imperial  Epineuse  and  the 
Clairac  Mammoth  are  the  same 
prune.  I  think,  of  the  three  varie- 
ties you  mentioned,  the  Imperial  has 


the  best  future,  as  it  ranks  nearest 
with  the  French  in  quality  of  the 
meat  and  bears  fairly  regularly  in 
this  State  if  interplanted  with  the 
French — say  6  rows  of  French  to  2 
of  Imperial.  If  closely  planted  in 
large  blocks  by  itself,  the  yield  usu- 
ally runs  shy.  It  has  a  small  pit 
and  a  thin  skin,  so  needs  especial 
care  in  the  handling  and  dipping. 
The  Robe  de  Sargent  is  a  handsome 
fruit  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  a 
shy  bearer — its  only  disqualification 
that  I  know.  The  Sugar  prune  will 
doubtless  be  discriminated  against 
by  the  trade  when  the  prune  mar- 
ket is  better  supplied,  because  of  its 
large,  dark  pit.  It  has  to  be  pruned 
about  like  a  peach — each  year — or 
the  fruit  will  run  too  small.  It 
dries  away  more  than  the  other 
varieties.  If  you  have  any  land  that 
does  not  size  up  to  French  to  a 
profitable  degree,  you  might  plant 
the  Imperial  there  and  interplant  a 
row  or  two  of  Sugars.  The  Sugar 
is  the  first  to  ripen — is  sometimes 
half  off  before  the  other  varieties 
are  ready.  The  others  differ,  but 
are  not  very  far  apart. — Ed.] 


Growing  Interest  in  Fruit  Evaporators 

f Written  for  Taclflc  Rural  Press.] 


Professor  William  V.  Cruess  of 
the  University  of  California,  who 
has  been  working  on  fruit  by-prod- 
ucts and  appliances  for  a  long  time, 
has  lately  visited  the  two  small 
Napa  county  driers  which  were 
mentioned  in  an  article  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  In  a  letter  to  us  of  the  31st 
ult.  he  says:     "I  had  the  pleasure 

of  seeing  the  driers  on  the   . 

and  Haas  ranches  last  week.  Mr. 
Haas'  drier  impresses  me  as  being 
the  better  of  the  two.  I  believe  he 
would  get  much  better  results  with 
the  use  of  wire  screen  trays  and  a 
larger  burner.     But,  even  with  all 


defects  considered,  his  results  are 
remarkable.  He  saved  about  $15.- 
000  worth  of  prunes  with  a  $425 
drier — not  a  bad  investment. 

"We  hope  to  relate  his  experi- 
ences, together  with  many  others,  in 
a  station  report,  which  will  appear 
in  five  or  six  months. 

"Congratulations  on  your  write- 
up  of  fruit  products  for  1918.  It  is 
full  of  useful  information  in  read- 
able form.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
flattering,  but  I  have  heard  in  many 
quarters  this  statement:  'The  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  is  improving  won- 
derfully. It  always  was  a  good 
farm  paper,  but  it  is  better  than 
ever  now.'  " 


LAND  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  President  of  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  has 
returned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  aided  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  preparing  a  Federal  Land  settlement  scheme  to  include 
the  placing  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  land.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  Board  will  advertise  for  bids  for  a  new  project  similar  to  the 
one  opened  at  Durham  last  summer. 

Only  a  slight  amendment  to  the  California  law,  according  to  Dr.  Mead, 
is  necessary  to  place  this  State  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. California  will  be  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  consummate 
this  work,  which  will  not  only  provide  labor  for  thousands  of  returned 
men  all  over  the  states,  but  will  increase  the  resources  of  the  Nation. 
For  the  program  calls  for  reclamation  schemes  on  a  large  scale  in  many 
states,  at  which  discharged  men  would  be  employed  at  current  rates,  a 
section  of  which  any  man  might  select  afterwards  under  the  formulated 
terms  of  payment — the  Government  furnishing  some  of  the  money  to  pay 
for  cost  of  development. 

This  would  form  a  lien  on  the  land  and  be  later  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  easy  payments.  Under  this  system  the  Government  does  not 
pay  out  anything  which  is  not  returned,  as  full  payment  is  made  up  in  40 
years — a  sound  co-operative  system  which  encourages  individual  effort. 
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Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  "cup"  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered 
tofit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 


Bearings  that  Stay  New 

in  Tractor,  Truck  and  Motor  Car 


The  job  of  tractor  bearings— in 
wheels'  and  transmission,  on  the 
pinion  or  worm  shaft,  at  the  differen- 
tial or  in  knuckle  heads — is  to  keep 
the  expensive  working  parts  of  the 
vehicle  from  wearing  out.  Bearings 
can't  do  this  job  if  they  wear  out 
themselves,  or  even  if  they  just  wear 
loose  and  stay  loose.  Therefore,  they 
should  srav  new  —  and  Timken 
Tapered  Bearings  do. 

F  The  tapered  design  enables  the 
bearing  to  resist  not  only  up-and- 
down  loads,  bumps  and  shocks,  but 
also  the  heavy  side  or  end  pressures 
inevitable  in  tractor  service. 

Naturally,  with  this  doubled  power 


of  resistance  to  wear  and  tear, 
Timken  Bearings  stand  up  where  less 
sturdy  bearings  would  be  ground 
to  pieces. 

Secondly  —  If  a  little  wear  does 
occur  after  thousands  of  miles,  it 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  corrected, 
just  by  moving  the  tapered  "cone" 
and  rollers  a  trifle  farther  into  the 
tapered  cup.  This  simple  "take-up 
for  wear"  extends  the  life  of  the 
bearings  indefinitely. 

The  following  list  of  tractors 
equipped  with  Timken  Bearings  shows 
how  rapidly  tractor  owners  and  build- 
ers are  appreciating  the  vital  im- 
portance of  Timken  taper. 


Acme 

Bates  All  Steel 
Bates  Steel  Mule 
Bean 
Beltrail 

Cleveland 
Coleman 

Cummunity-Water 

Ballast 
Craig 

Cultitractor 

Dart 
Depue 


Elgin 
Evans 

Fageol 
Farmer  Boy 
Farquhar 
Fordscn 
Four  Drive 

Galloway 

Gile 
Gray 

Harrow 
Hendy 


Hession 
Hood 

Illinois 

Lang 

Lanson 

Lynn 

MaxwelL 
Moreland 

National 

Parrett 
Post 

Russell 


R  &s  P 

Square  Turn 

Topp-Stewart 
Tracklayer 

Uncle  Sam 

Velie 

Whitney 
Wichita  Falls 
Wisconsin 
Wolverine 


Write  for  free  booklet  D-9,  "Timken  Bearings  for  Farm  Tractors. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Changes  in  Standardization  Bill 

I  l!t  Oar  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 

Various  changes  from  the  pro-  ,  tural  meeting  to  be  held  "before  the 
posal  sketched  in  our  issue  of  Jan-  i  second  period  of  the  legislative  ses- 
uary  18  were  suggested  and  made  |  sion  opens.  Many  factors  affect  the 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  stand-  j  size  of  containers,  a  good'  example 
ardization  bill  at.  a  large  meeting  of  which  is  the  cherry  lug  box, 
of  most  representative  fruit  grow-  whose  length  was  reduced  to  make 
prs  and  shippers,  including  represen-  I  it  pile  right  in  the  car  with  com- 
tatives  of  the-  California  Fruit  Disv  J  mon  packed  cherrjf  boxes.  P.  B. 
tributors,  California  Fruit  Exchange,  McKevitt  made  the  point  that  such 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  |  a  size  would  not  fit  in  mixed  cars 


California  Vegetable  Union,  State 
and  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners, and  others  directly  inter- 
ested. The  meeting  was  held  Janu- 
ary 17  •  and  18  in  Sacramento. 
Changes  are  noted  below.  No  vege- 
tables except  tomatoes,  onions,  sweet 
potatoes,   and  potatoes  will   be  at- 


with  crates  of  other  fruits  and 
would  be  a  great  embarrassment.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  packed  cherry 
boxes  will  soon  be  only  a  memory 
of  labor  thrown  away.  Last  season 
the  cherry  boxes,  packing,  and  de- 
livery to  the  shipping  point  in  many 
cases  cost  $1  per  box,  which  Is  all 


fected.  A  large  lug  box  for  vege-  j  that  ought  to  be  received  for  it. 
tables  was  standardized.  Berry   baskets  four  inches  deep 

Objectors  to  any  one  State  Hor-  i  insttle   measurements   would   be  at 


ticultural  Commissioner  fixing  stand- 
ard packages  and  grades  and  grad- 
ing rules  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  satisfied  by  the  provision  that 
before  such  grades  could  become  ef- 
fective a  meeting,  advertised  at 
least  two  weeks  in  local  newspapers 
in  districts  where  affected  fruits 
or -vegetables  are  grown,  would  have 
to  be.  held  and  endorse  the  pro- 
posed grades.  These  are  only  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  which 
standard  packages  and  grades  are 
not  provided  in  the  act. 


least  four  and  one-sixteenth  inches 
high  and  would  not  fit  in  the  crates 
standardized.  Minimum  weights  of 
25  pounds  in  the  standardized  Los 
Angeles  lugs  were  declared  unat- 
tainable with  Tokay  grapes.  Prob- 
ably half  of  the  f.  o.  b.  orders  for 
Tokays  the  past  season  were  for 
lug-box  shipment,  according  to  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  H.  H.  Ladd 
of  San  Joaquin  county:  and  the 
basket-packed  crates  shipped  East 
for  auction  sale  or  on  consignment 
brought   less   money  than   the  un- 


Unpacked  lug  box  shipments  were    packed  lugs,  though  the  packing  cost 


freed  from  any  requirement  of  uni- 
formity in  size.  So  must  the  con- 
sumer suffer  because  some  grow- 
ers and  shippers  want  to  ship  "or- 
chard run"  without  grading  for  size. 
Uniform  "quality"  and  reasonable 
freedom  from  defects  were  retained 


a  great  deal  more.  It  was  another 
case  of  labor  lost.  On  this  account 
lug  shipments  are  expected  to  re- 
place the  packed  crates,  but  the 
lugs  are  packed  in  the  field  as  they 
are  picked.  This  involves  less  han- 
dling and  makes  them  keep  better. 


.Apricot  and  plum  baskets  were  but  does  not  allow  the  wilting  which 
changed  back  to  the  sloping  sides  |  now   permits'  grapes  to  be  packed 

which   now   prevail,   ostensibly  be-  tightly  without  breaking  from  their 

cause  ^  straight-sided   baskets   would  stems  and   spoiling.     Thus  enough 

not   "nest"    for   economy   of   space  Tokav  grapes  cannot  be  field-packed 

in  shipment  to  the  users;  and  prob-  in   the  regular   lugs   to   weigh  25 

ably  the  same  reason  will  prevent  pounds  at  destination,  and  the  stand- 


use  of  straight-sided  berry  baskets. 

The  size  of  standard  containers  of 
all  sorts  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee  to  report  at  another  horticul- 
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ard  minimum  weight  was  reduced  to 
21  pounds.     At  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  duplication  of  telegraphic  and 
clerical   expense   and   to  keep  the 
Eastern    markets    clear    as    to  the 
amount  of  fruit  in  the  packages,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  standardize 
|  lues  that  would  hold  24  pounds  the 
I  same  as  crates  now  do.     The  com- 
I  mittee  will  report  on  this,point  also. 
Labeling   with    the   place  where 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  packed,  de- 
sirable as  it  seemed  to  everyone  who 
expressed  an  opinion,  was  ruled  out 
because  of  an  adverse  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  a  similar  case. 

The  cost  of  administering  this  law 
is  to  be  no  more  than  before,  ex- 
cept for  two  traveling  State  Inspec- 
tors, who  would  secure  uniformity 
in  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
50  horticultural  commissioners  and 
their  250  assistants:  It  is  hoped 
that  full  discussion  by  correspond- 
ence and  meetings  will  'make  pos- 
sible the  presentation  of  a  bill  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  greatest 
number  possible. 


CALIFORNIA    TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATION. 

Sacramento  was  chosen1  as  the 
place  for  the  next  demonstration  of 
the  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association,  at  a,  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  last  Saturday.  The 
committee,  headed  by  Prof.  .J.  B. 
Davidson,  which  had  investigated  the 
various  sites,  reported  on  five  fields, 
two  at  Sacramento,  one  at  Stock- 
ton, one  at  Modesto  and  one  at 
Fresno.  Five  points  were  consid- 
ered: First,  suitability  of  the  site 
in  the  way  of  soil  conditions,  topo- 
graphy, acreage,  etc.;  second,  acces- 
sibility —  railroads,  electric  '  lines, 
highways:  third,  farm  population 
within  drawing  distance;  fourth, 
ability  of  city  to  care  for  demon- 
stration and  visitors;  fifth,  co-opera- 
tion city  could  give.  The  commit- 
tee placed  the  sites  in  the  following 
order:  Fresno  first,  Sacramento  sec- 
ond. Stockton  third,  Modesto  fourth. 
In  a  vote  by  the  association,  Sacra- 
mento received  a  majority  of  all  the 
ballots  cast  and  was  declared  the 
unanimous  choice. 

The  site  chosen  is  known  as  the 
Del  Pvio  Rancho  and  is  located  five 
miles  south  of  Sacramento — a  half 


mile  from  the  S.  P.  railroad  and  one 
mile  from  the  Central  California 
Electric'  It  contains  408  acres  and 
is  located  on  the  highway. 

The  date  of  the  demonstration  was 
not  definitely  set.  but  will  be  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April.  J 

R.  M.  O'Neill,  who  is  to  manage 
the  demonstration,  promises  to  make 
it  the  biggest  and  best  ever.  Mr. 
O'Neill  was  superintendent  of  con- 
struction of  the  Machinery  Building 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
and  of*  the  Civic  Auditorium.  He 
has  managed  several  tractor  demon- 
strations in  Southern  Califorina. 

FRESNO  COTTON  MEETING 
CALLED. 

I  beg  to  say  that  there  will  be 
held,  under  the  auspices  of  this  of- 
fice, a  meeting  of  cotton  men*,  Sat- 
urday, January  25,  at  Fresno.  Ses- 
sions will  be  at  10  a.  m.  and  1:"30 
p.  m.  At  3»  p.  'm.  a  visit  to  the 
cotton  gin.  which  will  be  in  opera- 
tion, will  be  made.  Robert  Hulme, 
general  manager  of  the  California 
Products  Company,  Fresno,  has  ad- 
vised me  that  his  company  Is  buy- 
ing cotton,  paying  around  30c  a 
pound  for  American  staple  and 
around  45c  for  Egyptian  long-staple, 
according  to  the  grade.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  to- 
gether the  information  which  will 
be  most  helpful  to  producers  in  their 
effort  to  develop  the  cotton  indus- 
try in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  All 
interested  in  the  cotton  industry  are 
invited  to  attend.  Please  bring  to 
the  meeting  samples  of  cotton  grown. 
— Le  Roy  B.  Smith,  County  Farm 
Advisor. 


BIG  SEED  COMPANY 
IS  DISTRIBUTING 
NEW  CATALOG 


Agg-eler   &   Musser   Seed  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles 
Issue   26th   Annual  Book 


The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company,  the 
large  Seed  House  of  Western  America,  is  dis- 
tributing broadcast  their  1919  Big  Annual, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
finest  yet  issued. 

Among  the  many  new  features  incorporated 
is  a  department  on  "More  and  Better  Pota- 
toes." .Important  data  is  gevin  on  Home. 
School.  Field  and  Demonstration  Garden  Work. 
Data  concerning  correct  tools  and  implements 
to  use  for  best  results.  Marketing  notes  on 
each  subject,  telling  how  and  where  to  market. 
Hints  on  poultry,  spraying,  fertilizing  and  the 
use  of  insecticides.  It  is  in  reality  several 
books  in  one.  for  it  includes  the  important 
"Garden  Manual."  1000  questions  are  an- 
swered and  valuable  information  on  all  varie- 
ties of -plants  is  given. 

The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company  have 
opened  a  large  store  right  in  the  center  of 
shopping  district.  620  South  Spring  street.  Los 
Angeles,  a  great  convenience  to  rural  cus- 
tomers. A  special  Call  Department  has  been 
installed  to  accommodate  customers  ia  town 
for  a  short  time  on  business.  Orders  left  on 
arriving  are  ready  when  called  for.  The  big 
Mail  Order  Department  and  General  Offices  are 
all  situated  at  the  new  store,  while  the  gen- 
eral milling,  cleaning  and  warehousing  will 
continue  at  the  big  warehouse.  Sixth  and 
Alameda.  The  new  catalog  explains  fully  all 
the  new  departments  and  why  our  service  has 
been  Improved  100  per  cent.  Sent  free,  post- 
paid, anywhere.    Write  for  copy  at  once. 


Valley  Seed  Co. 


l919SeedCataloe!fr 


FREE 

Send  for  it 


TELLS  HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Seed  Potatoes 


Fancy  hand  -  picked  stock, 
which  we  offer  as  follows,  de- 
livered at  your  railroad  station, 
for  prompt  orders : 
Early  Rose. .  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 
Am.  Wonder."  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 


Garnet  Chili .  .  $4.00  per  100  lbs. 

Gold  Coin  $4.00  per  100  lbs. 

White  Rose  .  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

On  orders  for  ten  bags  and 
up,  25c  per  100  lbs.  off  above 
prices. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

When  buying-  Alfalfa  Seed  from  us,  you  are  getting  positively 
the  cleanest  stock  obtainable.  Our  Seed  Cleaning  Plant  is  the 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  enabling  us  to  make  seed  absolutely 

clean. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  RELIABLE 

Spraying  Materials 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 


1309-1315  Front  St. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


The  month  of  December  of  1918 
is  said  to  be  the  coldest  one  in  NeT 
vada  county  for  many  years. 

The  prune  crop  at  Banning  was 
all  delivered  at  the  packing  house 
without  any  damage  from  rain. 

Don't  forget  those  tree  protec- 
tors— you  can't  put  them  on  too 
early.     Whitewash  in  February. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  has  this  season  marketed 
12,500  tons  for  its  members  to  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Paul  Masson  of  San  Jose  is  plant- 
ing out  4000  Losse  Blenheim  apri- 
cots on  his  ranch  near  Los  Gatos 
this  year. 

Bangor  (Butte  county)  reports  no 
damage  to  citrus  fruit  during  the 
late  10  days'  cold  snap.  Even  the 
avocado  seems  to  have  come  off  scot- 
free. 

Cover-crops  generally  will  be  poor 
this  year  for  March  plowing,  unless 
plenty  of  mild  weather  and  rains 
come  very  soon.  Quite  a  little  plow- 
ing has  been  done  in  some  sections. 

Thirty-three  acres  of  raisins, 
peaches  and  apricots  have  been  sold 
at  Hardwick  for  $21,000.  H.  S. 
Hampton  was  the  owner  and  seller 
and  Corrie  Verkuyl  of  Hanford  the 
buyer. 

T.  C.  Tucker,  manager  of  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change, is  still  in  the  Eastern  States 
closing  up  business.  The  sale  of 
the  crop  has  been  almost  entirely 
completed. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Cupertino  during  the  week  be- 
ginning Monday,  January  27.  It 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  California,  in  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.  Hall. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  for  rain 
yet.  We  remember  in  1904  rain 
started  about  January  14  and  we 
had  "soft"  weather  till  the  first 
week  in  April,  when  many  men  got 
"caught"  on  their  plowing. 

Last  year  the  United  States  is 
said  to  have  imported  over  5000  tons 
of  figs,  400  tons  of  raisins  and 
about  12,900  tons  of  almonds.  Ex- 
ports of  raisins  was  about  twice  the 
normal  export  of  pre-war  times. 

Carl  Nichols,  Farm  Advisor  of 
Contra  Costa  county,  has  recom- 
mended beekeeping  in  his  county. 
Conditions  in  the  Antioch,  Oakley, 
Brentwood  and  Byron  sections  are 
said  to  be  favorable  for  the  keeping 
of  bees. 

.1  J.  Cowan  has  been  appointed 
district  agent  for  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  territories  around  San  Francisco 
bay,  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  Coast  Line  to  Santa 
Barbara. " 

F.  S.  Dirion.  squirrel  inspector  of 
Contra  Costa  county,  with  his,  two 
assistants,  have  mixed  and  put  out 
6861  pounds  of  poisoned  barley  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  as  well  as  using 
142  gallons  of  carbon  bisulphide. 
This  is  a  good  start  for  the  year. 

From  a  late  report  in  Newcastle 
we  learn  that  probably  no  year  has 
shown  so  many  record  prices  for 
green  fruit  as  the  one  Just  com- 
pleted. Levi  Late  Cling  peaches 
shipped  by  the  Penryn  Fruit  Com- 
pany reached  about  $800  a  car  above 
previous  records. 

California  is  estimated  to  have 
produced  one  hundred  carloads  of 
honey  this  year,  which  represents 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  honey 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Or- 
chardists  are  now  extending  inquir- 
ies about  bees  and  increasing  num- 
bers may  be  kept.  < 

We_  have  had  several  inquiries  re- 
cently from  orchardists  who  want  to 
know  about  renting  bees  during  the 
blossom  season.  The .  usual  price 
paid  is  about  $1  a  stand,  owner  of 
bees  delivering  them  and  taking 
them  away  again  for  this.  One 
stand  to  every'  25  trees. 

A  meeting  of  walnut  growers  is 
reported  at  .  T.  H.  Lambert's  farm 
pt  y\  Mni'r.  January  '13.  a*+er,ded 
plsn  bv  form  advisors  nml  renrese'i- 
•  •lives  fr.om  ihe  Horticultural  Com- 
mission  and    the   Walnut  Growers' 


Association.  Cultural  methods,  etc., 
were  discussed  and  pruning  of  wal- 
nuts demonstrated. 

At  an  arranged  conference  with 
the  finance  committee  of  the 'board 
of  regents  of  the  State  University 
on  January  10,  the.  deciduous  fruit 
and  nut  producers'  'committee  was 
assured  that  the  regents  would  favof 
an  increase  of  the  .appropriation  in 
the  University  budget  for  deciduous 
fruit  experiment  work  from  $50,000 
to  $150,000.  The  board  was  unani- 
mous in  its  support  of  the  measure. 
The  next  move  .of  the  growers  will 
be  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  in  the  passage 
of  a  bill  by  the  State  Legislature 
appropriating  the  amount  asked. 


PERFORATED    TREE  PROTECTORS 


Sim 


that  will  keep  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  gophers 
from  barking:  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun.  sand  storms,  raking- 
bark  in  cultivation,  eto.  We  make  a  number 
of  kinds  of  wraps,  among  these  are  the 
YUCCA,  which  has  the  fastening  wire  entirely 
around  it.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  kind  to  use. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 

These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you 
to  plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your 
plant  nor  stopping  its  growth  in  transplant- 
ing a  single  hour.  For  starting  early  vege- 
tables, such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers.  cantaloupes,  and 
squash.  Also  for  propagating  rose  cuttings, 
geraniums,  eucalyptus,  or  olive  cuttings.  It 
is  the  most  'practical  pot  on  the  market 
today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for 
samples  of  either  pots  or  protectors.  Tell  us 
which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXPAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

935  E.  Central  Ave..  Redlands.  Cal. 


PAY  FOR  12-20  HORSEPOWER 
AND  GET  FULL  15-25 
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You  May  Need 
that  Extra 
Power  for  Those 
Hills  and 
Hard  Spots 


Five  Points  of  Absolute  Superiority  of  the 
12-20  S.  A.  E.  Rating  E-B  Model  AA  Tractor 

1.  PLENTY  OF  POWER— The  E-B  12-20  S.  A.  E- 
Rating  Model  AA  is  the  first  tractor  rated  on  the  safe 
and  sane  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  Basis — a 
basis  that  gives  you  tl  e  benefit  of  25  7"  surplus  horse- 
power— 15  horsepower  cn  tlie  drawbar,  25  horsepower 
on  the  belt.  Get  this  e;-.tra  horsepower,  :t  costs  no  more. 

2.  DEPENDABILITY — 66  years  cf  implement  build- 
ing and  12  years  making  successful  tractors  assure 
dependability.  Such  features  as  enclosed  gears,  high 
grade  materials,  the  mo:t  expensive  accessories  prove 
that  the  E-B  12-20  S.  A.  E.  Rating  Model  AA  will 
stand  up  to  the  hardest  work.  Hyatt  Roller  Eearings, 

Modine  Spirey  Radiator,  Ball 
Thrust  Bearings,  K-W 
High  Tension  Mapneto 
with  Impulse  Starter. 


3.  LCONOMY — 25%  more  power  with  less  weight 
Patented  E-B  Transmission  saves  power  ar.d  weight. 
E-B  Kerosene  motor  gets  all  the  energy  from  every 
ounce  of  fuel  used. 

4.  EASE  OF  HANDLING  —  E-B  Auto  Control. 
Light  weight.    All  parts  easily  accessible. 

5  SERVICE — 35  branches  and  distributing  points. 
Thousands  of  E-3  dealers.  Easy  to  keep  the  E-B  going. 
PRICE  SURPRISINGLY  MODERATE  —  Ask  your 
E-B  dealer. 

E-B  102  Tractor  Plow  Turns  More  Acres 
Better  with  the  Same  Fuel 

When  you  hitch  an  E-B  Power  Lift  Tractor  Plow  behind  your 
tractor  you  get  faster  plowing,  better  soil  conditions  and  kero- 
sene saving. 

Easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  pull.  Fewest  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments Land  side  pressure  carried  on  rear  furrow  wheel  and 
E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares  make  furrows  turn  with  less 
kerosene  cost.  Sharp  Share  plowing  readily  done  when  shares 
are  so  quickly  applied  and  removed.  Sharp  Shares  keep  chan- 
nels of  moisture  circulation  open  —  better  soil  conditions. 
Ask  your  E-B  dealer  for  complete  facts. 


EMERSON- SRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 
Established  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

BROCK  S  SKIDMORE,  Distributors,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Farm 
Machinery  Manufactured 


Twice  the  Spread 
In  the  Same  Time — With  Less  Work 

Put  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  in  an  E-B  Spreader  and  it 
will  cover  one  half  more  ground  than  if  spread  by  hand — can  be 
done  cheaper,  quicker  and  better. 

Better  pulverizing.  Water  tight  bottom  saves  all  the  fertilizing 
elements.  Spreads  wider  than  *he  wheels.  Passes  threugh  a  six- 
foot  door. 

To  make  fertilizer  give  biggest  crop  results  for  least  time  expended, 
use  the  E-B  Spreader  behind  the  E-B  12-20  Model  AA  Tractor. 
The  Spreader  best  adapted  for  tractor  use  on  the  market* 
See  your  E-B  dealer 


E-B  Geiser  Thresher 
Makes  You  Your  Own  Thresherman 

The  present  day  tendency  toward  independent  threshing  is  met  by 
the  E-B  Geiser  Threslier. 

With  a  tracter  engine  of  12  horse  power  the  Geiser  driven  by  you 
and  two  or  three  other  men  can  do  your  own  threshing  and  that  of 
several  neighbors. 

With  the  Geiser  Thresher  you  can  start  your  threshing  when  the 
grain  Is  ready.  You  can  get  through  with  less  work  and  inconven- 
ience. You  get  all  the  grain  well  cleaned.  Light  running  keeps 
fuel  cost  at  a  low  point — and  best  of  all- it  makes  you  independent. 
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Bills  of  Interest  to  Farmers 


[By  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 


TO  CONTROL  CALAVERAS  FLOODS. 

An  engineering  survey  of  the 
watershed  and  storage  site  of  the 
Calaveras  river  is  ordered  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Frank  S. 
Boggs  of  Stockton,  January  9,  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  its  flood 
waters.  The  State  Engineering  De- 
partment is  allowed  $15,000  for  the 
work,  which  is  to  include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Drainage,  Swamp, 
and  Overflowed  Lands. 

TWENTY-ONE  DOUARS  PER  SCHOOL 
.  CHILD. 

The  State  Controller  will  transfer 
to  the  school  fund  such  sums  semi- 
annually as  will  be  equivalent  to 
$21  per  annum  for  each  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  elemen- 
tary schools  during  the  preceding 
school  year,  as  provided  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced January  9  by  Senator  W.  R. 
Sharkey  of  Martinez.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  funds  provided  by 
the  constitution  and  any  other 
sources  for  the  elementary  schools. 
To  Committee  on  Education. 

MI  ST   NOT   WASTE   ARTKSIW  WATER. 

Uncapped  artesian  w^lls  and  the 
wasting  of  water  from  any  artesian 
well  are  declared  public  nuisances 
in  a  bill  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Walter  Eden  of  Santa  Ana. 
Each  day's  waste  constitutes  a  sep- 
arate offense.  Persons  who  main- 
tain such  uncapped  wells  or  permit 
such  waste  are  punishable*  by  fines 
ranging  between  $25  and  $500,  or 
by  six  months'  imprisonment,  or 
both,  and  such  nuisances  shall  be 
abated  by  due  process  of  law.  A 
previous  act  with  the  same  intent  is 
repealed.  An  artesian  well  is  de- 
fined as  one  in  which  "water  rises 
by  natural  forces  above  the  zone  of 
saturation  in  which  it  occurs." 
Wastes  are  defined  as  (1)  permit- 
ting artesian  water  "to  run  into  any 


CROP 

rYoduction 

Is  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It  is  important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving 
maximum  results  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

Hauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct  Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  you  why. 

Hauser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


river,  creek,  or  other  water  course, 
channel,  or  any  bay,  reservoir  or 
pond,  unless  for  use  thereafter  for 
the  beneficial  purpose  of  irrigation 
or  for  municipal  or  domestic  use." 
(A  later  provision  makes  some  am- 
biguity by  apparently  attempting  to 
restrict  the  water  to  be  so  stored  for 
irrigating  alfalfa  to  two-fifths  of  a 
miner's,  inch  per  acre  perpetual  flow 
for  the  year,  and  for  other  irriga- 
tion only  one-fifth  of  a  miner's  inch.) 
(2)  Allowing  water  to  run  onto 
roads  unless  for  irrigation.  (3)  Al- 
lowing artesian  water  "to  reach  any 
substratum  before  coming  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  (4)  Using  ar- 
tesian water  for  irrigation  when 
over  5  per  cent  of  such  water  es- 
capes from  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Conserva- 
tion. 

CITRUS    EXPERIMENT    STATION,  S4O.0OO. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  for  addi- 
tional support  of  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Riverside  during  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1921,  is 
appropriated  in  a  bill  introduced 
January  9  by  Senator  S.  C.  Evans 
of  Riverside.  To  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TO   PROTECT   FARMERS   FROM  RABBITS. 

That  rabbits  are  predatory  ani- 
mals highly  injurious  to  food  and 
feed  crops  is  the  reason  for  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  by,  As-  I 
semblyman  W.  A.  Doran  of  San 
Diego  county.  His  bill  of  two  years 
ago,  taking  the  protection  of  the 
fish  and  game  laws  away  from  the 
rabbits  in  his  fish  and  game  dis- 
Xrict,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  "pocket"  vetoed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. Last  summer,  to  save  war  food 
crops  such  as  beans  and  wheat,  the 
Game  Commissioner  announced  that 
protection  to  rabbits  had  been  sus- 
pended temporarily  and  urged*  hunt- 
ers to  kill  all  the  rabbits  possible 
while  the  lid  was  off.  Mr.  Doran's 
bill  recognizes  farmers'  rights  to  pro- 
tection of  their  crops  as  well  in 
peace  as  in  war.  Too  bad  the  bill 
doesn't  include  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  needed  badly. 

PROPOSED  SEED  CERTIFICATION. 

t  Seed  potato  certification  by  the 
State  to  encourage  production  of  dis- 
ease-free seed  true  to  name  has  fal- 
len into  disuse  because  of  faulty 
finance  provisions  in  the  potato  cer- 
tification law  passed  a  fe,w  years  ago. 
This  season  only  one  or  two  grow- 
ers asked  to  have  their  seed  pota- 
toes certified.  To  bring  back  potato 
certification  and  to  open  the  way  for 
certification  of  other  agricultural 
and_jegetable  seeds  in  California,  a 
measure  is  being  considered  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner's 
office  providing  that  this  officer  may 
establish  and  enforce  rules  under 
which  certificates  will  be  issued  to 
growers.  This  certificate  is  to  show 
the  variety,  purity,  viability,  free- 
dom from  insect  pests  and  diseases, 
and  the  amount  of  seed  which  can 
be  sold  thereunder.  All  certified 
seed  must  be  appropriately  labeled.- 
Growers  are  to  pay  the  costs  of  in- 
spection and  the  Commissioner  shall 
publish  a  list  of  such  growers.  Mis- 
branding seeds  or  changing  the  cer- 
tificate are  made  misdemeanors. 


Rating 
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FOR  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

To  use  existing  orchards  for  con- 
trolled deciduous  fruit  experiments 
by  the  University  of  California  in' 
co-operation  with  the  orchard  own- 
ers is  the  purpose  of  Senators  Her- 
bert C.  Jones  and  Frank  H.  Benson, 
both  of  San  Jose.  They  are  work- 
ing on  a  bill  which  would  appro- 
priate enough  to  permit  extensive 
experiments  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  It  may  be  called  a/ modifica- 
tion of  the  county  experiment  sta- 
tion idea,  as  there  would  probably 
be  a  number  of  local  headquarters 
for  the  investigators.  Problems  to 
be  attacked  are  control  of  oak  root 
fungus,  persuading  Moorpark  apri- 
cots, Wickson  plums,  etc..  not  to  be 
so  shy  about  bearing,  prevent  fall 
blooming,  work  out  the  most  effec- 
tive and  economical  irrigation  and 
pruning  methods,  etc. 


The  MoM  Efficient 
_  Tractor  is  America 


LONG  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 

has  made  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  crawlers  a  big  suc- 
cess. It  has  brought 'the  knowledge  to  build  dur- 
able crawlers  that  practically  double  the  usefulness 
of  the  tractor.  These  crawlers  allow  the  tractor  to 
pull  much  bigger  loads  and  at  the  same  time  use 
much  less  fuel  than  if  it  were  a  wheel-driven  type. 

Six  years  of  field  experience  with  thousands  of  crawler  tractors 
have  taught  the  correct  design  for  a  three-plow  tractor  and 
what  materials  are  necessary  for  riving  long-life  to  the  crawlers. 
Other  knowledge  equally  valuable  has  come  through  this  ex- 
perience. We  will  gladly  show  you  how  you  can  benefit  by 
the  results  of  Steel  Mule  development.  \ 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  have  not  inspected  the 
Model  "D"  BATES  STEEL  MULE  we  have  on  our  floor 
—be  sure  and  do  so  at  once. 

THE  ONLY  CRAWLER  TRACTOR  ADAPTED  TO 
BEET    CULTIVATION    WITHOUT    MAKING  CHANGES. 

Excellent  Proposition  offered  Live  Agents. 

F.  T.  Briles.        California  Tractor  Co. 


So.  California  Distributor 
214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No.  California  Distributor 
417-123  East  Webster  Street, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


American  Horizontal  Pump. 
Can  also  be  furnished  direct- 
connected  to  motor  or  engine. 


American  Vertical  Pump.  AH 
lubricating  done  from  surface. 
F/or  deep  well  work. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


—have  easy  flowlines.  split  casings,  so  that 
interior  of  pump  is  readily  accessible.  Im- 
proved hydraulic  thrust  balance,  minimum 
of  wearing  parts,  and  many  other  advan- 
tages. A  type  and  size  for  every  pumping 
requirement. 

Write  for  Catalog 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire 
line  of  American  Centrifugal  Pumps  and 
gives  valuable  information  for  the  irri- 
gator. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


A8  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


424  E.  Third  M ., 
LOS  ANGELES. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

■  /  g  >  v  g—  i_S  r>  ■  1%/IDC  absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
l\K  WUI  I     rUIVlr  3    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  tor  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brancb  Sales  Office  al  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGB  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 
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Agricultural  Notes 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  385,000 
tons' of  barley  available  at  the  pres- 
ent t'^e. 

A  i'nual  of  cotton  growing  in 
Fre  county  will  probably  be  is- 
auri       Is  spring  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

B  rn  markets  are  absorbing  all 
av&  i  supplies  of  celery  and  let- 
tu<  >r  which  they  are  paying 
Kt.'  ces. 

It  is  expected  that  200,000  acres 
will  be  planted  to  rice  this  season. 
Last  year  it  was  140,000  acres  and 
seven  years  ago  the  total  acreage 
was  16,000. 

Over  $70,000  has  been  loaned  to 
farmers  of  the  Wasco-Pond  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Association,  according  to 
Myron  A.  Rice,  acting  Farm  Advisor. 
The  movement  is  growing. 

Prices  on  last  week's  produce 
markets  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  Eastern  points  were:  Celery, 
$9  to  $12  per  100  pounds;  cabbage,) 
?3  to  $4;  onions,  $2.75  to  $3,  and 
potatoes,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Lucius  Powers  of  Centerville  re- 
cently purchased  a  40-acre  tract  ad- 
joining his  own.  The  land  was  pur- 
chased one  day  and  on  the  next  day 
two  tractors  and  four  teams  had 
prepared  the  land  and  planted  it  to 
grain. 

It  is  reported  from  Willows  that 
a  crew  of  five  men  who  spent  eight 
days  re-threshing,  three  piles  of  rice 
straw  on  a  ranch  near  Norman  ob- 
tained $1,200  worth  of  grain,  one- 
fourth  of  which  went  to  the  owner 
of  the  straw. 

The  Fresno  Cotton  Growers'  Con- 
ference has  been  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  influenza.  Farm  Advisor 
Le  Roy  B.  Smith  believes  a  co-opera- 
tive marketing  association  will  help 
the  growers.  More  than  100  farm- 
ers in  this  section  grew  cotton  last 
year. 

The  second  largest  rice  mill  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  California  State 
Rice  Milling  Company,  built  less 
than  a  year  ago  at  Sacramento.  Its 
capacity  is  6000  bags  a  day.  It  is 
said  this  capacity  is  to  be  doubled 
next  year  in  view  of  the  contem- 
plated increased  acreage  in  rice. 

On  the  great  grain  farm  in  Mon- 
taiia  and  Wyoming,  on  Indian  lands 
or  ,nized  last  spring  by  Thomas  D. 
Campbell,  large  tractors  only  are 
used.  Fifty-two  of  these  machines 
are  now  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  plowing  record  for  last 
summer  was  more  than  an  acre  a 
minute  for  the  working  time.  One 
day  1880  acres  were  plowed. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Mo- 
doc county  has  provided  a  revolving 
fund  of  $2,500  for  systematic  con- 
trol of  the  ground  squirrel  under 
the  law  administered  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner.  The  poi- 
soned grain  prepared  by  this  offi- 
cial will  be  sold  to  the  farmers  at 
cost  and  the  money  thus  received 
used  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

Forty-eight  thousand  acres  of 
wheat  and  barley  are  being  put  in 
south  of  Tulare,  between  Earlimafct 
and  Delano,  by  F.  T.  Billings  and 
I.  W.  Creech.  They  are  now  plow- 
ing and  seeding  at  the  rate  of  125 
acres  every  24  hours,  using  several 
tractor  outfits  day  and  night.  Four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  are  already  sown  to  wheat. 

The  U.  S.  Government,  following 
last  year's  experiment,  has  again 
imported  large  quantities  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  will  sell  it  to  the  farm- 
ers at  a  figure  considerably  below 
(he  prevailing  market  prices.  It 
will  be  sold  only  in  carload  lots  and 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $83 
a  ton.  No  dealers  will  be  supplied, 
but  a  number  of  farmers  may  co- 
operate and  purchase  a  carload. 

The  Japanese  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation of  California  is  giving  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  throughout  the  State 
for  the  instruction  of  Japanese 
farmers  by  Japanese  experts.  Two 
of  the  subjects  are  "Co-operation 
with  Americans  in  Strengthening 
Growers'  Organization  and  Stand- 
ardizing Products  and  Prices"  and 
"Farm  Management  and  Sanita- 
tion." We  noticed  quite  a  number 
of  Japanese  young  men  among  the 
students  at  Davis. 


International  Tillage  Brings 
Bigger  Yields  and  Better  Grades 


TV/TANY  are  the  uses,  and  great  is  the  value  of 
a  good  disk  harrow.  More  than  any  other 
farm  tool,  its  proper  use  takes  the  gamble  out 
of  crop  raising.  The  perfect  seed  bed  that 
causes  quick,  strong  germination  of  the  seed, 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and  even  maturing 
of  the  crop,  cannot  be  made  without  a  disk 
harrow.  A  good  one  costs  so  little,  and  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  determining  the  yield 
and  value  of  your  crops,  that  its  purchase  de- 
serves really  serious  consideration. 

Knowing  the  character  and  condition  of  your  soil 
as  you  do,  you  will  know  whether  to  buy  a  two, or 
three-lever  harrow,  a  tandem,  or  one  of  our  new  lever- 
less  tractor  disks,  but,  whichever  style  is  best  for  your 
work,  you  will  find  a  high-grade,  up-to-date  harrow  of 
that  style  in  the  International  line,  and  of  a  size,  suit- 
able to  your  power  equipment.  We  have  sold  disk 
harrows  for  years,  but  never  was  the  line  so  complete, 
or  of  such  high  quality,  as  the  line  we  offer  for  1919. 
The  local  dealer  will  explain  the  value  of  the  many 
features  we  have  not  space  to  mention  hej^e. 

Other  useful  implements  in  this  line,  each  built 
for  its  own  special  work,  are  open  end,  closed  end, 
and  flexible  peg-tooth  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows 
with  single  and  double  end  teeth,  and  one-horse  culti- 
vators with  every  kind  of  tooth  and  shovel  equip- 
ment. These,  too,  can  be  seen  at  the  local  dealer's 
place  of  business,  or  we  will  send  catalogues  -on 
request. 

Glance  over  the  list  of  machines  in  this  advertise- 
ment and  write  us  for  full  particulars  about  any  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  *  

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  * 
Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Francisco.  Cal.         Spokane.  Wash. 


The 1  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  H  arrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters        Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machine* 


Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers         Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 


Planters 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons      Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks    Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  BinderTwine 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANQELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


ONLY  $3 


PER 
MONTH 


Not  one  cent  down.  This  brines  vou  a  iinr 
Oliver  Typewriter,  now  »57.  So  you  save  »4 
and  pay  at  the  rate  of  but  10c  per  dav  Tnl« 
Is  the  Identical I  *  100  Oliver,  brand  new,"  never 
used,  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  to  you. 
Not  second-hand  —  not  rebuilt.  The  same  as 
used  by  many  of  the  blgeest  concerns;  over 
700,000  Olivers  sold. 
Write  today  for  our 
new  book,  "The  Type- 
writer on  the  Farm." 
Then  you  may  order 
nn  Oliver  for  Fre« 
Trial.  Easy  to  learn. 
Write  today. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 
379JOIIv.r  Typewriter  Slag. 

Chlceee-  Ill .      112. m] 
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Prophesies  Good  Prices  for  1920  Wheat 

I  Written  for  Purine  Rural  Trees  by  Norman  F.  U'Kvelyn.] 


From  a  strictly  California  standpoint  the  fact  should  be  stressed  that 
the  millers  have  been  compelled  to  import  annually  10,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  to  close  the  gap  between  local  production  and  consumption, 
paying  as  high  as  64c.  per  hundred  freight  on  Kansas  wheat,  down  to  36 
cents  on  wheat  from  Oregon.  Until  production  measures  up  at  least  to 
the  consumption  of  the  mills  of  this  state,  California  wheat  growers  will 
be  in  a  particularly  enviable  position. 


Grain  growers  throughout  the 
country  are  looking  ahead  with  some 
concern  to  the  probable  price  they 
will  receive  for  the  1920  crop  of 
wheat.  The  continuance  of  the  1918 
schedule  of  guaranteed  prices  by 
Presidential  proclamation  to  cover 
the  1919  crop  was  the  big  factor, 
of  course,  in  the  sowing  of  a  mon- 
ster wheat  acreage  this  season.  At 
first  thought,  one  would  be  inclined 
ta,  believe  that  thereafter  there  will 
he  a  material  shrinkage  in  the  price 
of  wheat.  This  idea  is  undoubtedly 
prevalent. 

REASONS  FOB  OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK. 

However,  just  the  contrary  opin- 
ion is  held  by  George  R.  McLeod, 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  at 
Stockton,  and  the  reasons  for  his  be- 
lief that  wheat  prices  will  continue 
at  a  comparatively  high  level  at 
least  for  some  years  to  come  appear 
to  be  logical  enough. 


The  world's  biggest  producer  of 
wheat  is  Russia,  where  in  1915  the 
yield  was  749,862,000  bushels.  Be- 
tween 1911  and  1913  the  Russian 
Empire  had  arn  average  acreage  of 
72,800,000  and  an  average  yield  of 
727.133,000  bushels,  representing 
19.1  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction. Chaotic  conditions  in  that 
vast  country  indicate  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  a  factor  in  the  world's 
wheat  market  in  the  near  future. 
Not  only  has  production  been  se- 
riously interfered  with,  but  the  es- 
sential element  of  transportation  has 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  demorali- 
zation. 

HI  SSIA  TEMPORARILY   DOW  N  AMI  OCT. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  in 
southern  Russia  and  most  of  the 
exports  are  made  through  the  Black 
Sea.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  aver- 
age harvest  is  exported.  It  would 
seem  that  Russia  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be  forced  into  the  posi- 


Get  the  ORIGIN* 


('An  Imitation 
—be  It  Ever 
mo  Good — 
U  Still  an 
Imitation." 


We  have  fotind  your  Spread- 
er tobrroosttaiiftfactory.  The 
light  team,  weighing  on)  ■ 
about  2000,  handles  It  on 
practically  all  the  fannt. 

The  evenneas  and  strength  of 
the  growth  after  top-dreulng 
with  your  machine  shows  It 
if  a  too)  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  he  without  tf  he  wanta 
results.        J.  a  McCLXLK. 

Two  yeara  ago  I  bought  one 
of  your  spreaders,  last  year  1 
got  a  second  one. 

A  good  Mnnure  Spreader  Is 
one  of  the  best  paying  tools  a 
man  can  have  on  a  farm.  We 
spread  lime  as  well  aa  ma- 
nure with  your  ' 'N ISCO ' ' 
Spreaders.  Would  not  think 
of  running  my  farms  without 
them.  a  S.  WELCH 

I  have  used  your  "NISCO' " 
Spreader  for  Ave  years.  Am 
so  well  pleased  with  the  work 
ft  does,  that  I  would  not  have 
any  other.  Has  cost  me  only 
30c  for  repatre  and  thar  was 
caused  by  my  own  neglect 

P.  I.  WORTHINGTON 

Original  Utters  on  file. 
Addresses  upon  request. 


.'A-t\. 


When  you  invest  in  a  manure  spreader  you  are 
buying  an  implement  that  will  be  the  most  profit- 
able machine  on  your  farm,  if  you  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others  and  choose  the  machine  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Buy  the  original, 
the  machine  which  revolutionized  old-fashioned 
methods,  which  has  always  been  the  leader  in 
'quality,  in  sales  and  in  improvements.  This 
machine  is  the 


NISCQ 

■  ^  The  New  Idea  V 


Lowdown,  light  draft.    Loads  and  pulls 
without  undue  strain  on  man  or  team. 
Has  solid  bottom  with  chain  conveyors. 
Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads  evenly. 
5  to  7  ft.  wide.  Spreads  from  3  to  15 
loads  per  acre,  at  your  option,  by 
merely  shifting  a  lever.  Drives  with 
heavy  sprocket  chain — no  gears. 
The  -NISCO"  One.     See  the  "Nisco"  at  your  dealer's.   Don't  wait  for 
fan  Straw  Spreader  him  to  see  you  as  he  is  probably  short  of  help. 
U'VbT£Z?;na£a  Insist  on  the  "Nisco,"  and  don't  buy  regrets  by 

.Mach.nes.nOne.  ^  gome  ^  macnine.     If    you  don't 

know  who  sells  the  "Nisco,"  write  us  and  we 
will  give  you  hi3  name. 

Get  our  Book— "Helpintr  Mother.  Nature, 
which  gives  much  new  information  about 
manure  and  soil  fertility. 


NEW  IDEA  Spreader  Co. 

SPREADER  SPBCIAL/STS.    COLDWATER,  OHIO 


(JO) 


Don't  wait  until  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs  and  other  ground  pests  wax  fat  on' 
your  land.     Go  for  them  NOW  with  Carbon  Bisulphide — the  quickest*  surest  and  most 
economical  exterminator ! 
No  matter  ivhat  month  it  /..—Carbon  Bisulphide  will  rid  your  land  of  these  destructive  pests. 
That's  why  it  is  used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  for  its  efficiency  and  economy. 

Easy — cheap — and  safe  to  use  !  Write  today  for  prices  and  interesting  literature  which  explains 
how  Carbon  Bisulphide,  for  over  30  years,  has  been  a  safeguard  of  healthy  crops  and  sound 
profits.  Write  now ! 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 


625  California  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


lion  of  being  an  importer  instead  of 
an  exporter  of  wheat. 

UNITED  KTATKfc  RANKS  SECOND  AS 
WHEAT  PRODUCES. 

Following  the  United  States, 
which  in  the  period  of  1911-1913 
was  credited  with  18.5  per  cent  of 
\he  world's  yield  of  wheat — making 
it  a  close  second  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire— appears  India  with  an  output 
of  369,612,000  bushels,  59.565,000 
bushels  of  this  being  exported.  No 
substantial  changes  in  conditions  of 
agriculture  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  war  there. 

FRANCE  A   LA  BOB  (1ROWKR  AM)  i'.ARLE 
CONSUMES. 

In  Europe,  France  ranks  next  to 
Russia  in  acreage  and  production  of 
wheat,  but  nevertheless  its  consump- 
tion is  so  large  that  it  Is  an  im- 
porter even  in  normal  times.  The 
northern  departments  of  France,  so 
•  badly  devastated  during  the  war, 
furnish  a  very  important  part  of  the 
country's  wheat  output.  The  aver- 
age annual  production  between  1911 
and  1913  was  324.137,000  bushels; 
in  1915  it  dropped  to  222,775,000 
bushels. 

LREAT  BRITAIN  A  LA  SOI  IMPORTER. 

Conditions  in  Great  Britain  were 
very  carefully  surveyed  last  fall  by 
William  C.  Edgar,  editor  of  the 
Northwestern  Miller,  who  reached 
the  conclusion  that  for  the  year 
1918-1919  it  will  be  necessary  to 
import  113,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  29,000,000  bushels  of  flour,  or 
in  terms  of  wheat,  a  total  of  244,- 
000,000  bushels.  He  ascribed  much 
of  the  industrial  unrest  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  inferior 
quality  and  insufficient  quantity  of 
bread  eaten,  the  poor  quality  being 
due  to  the  requirement  of  an  80  per 
cent  extraction  of  wheat  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  As  he  points 
out,  the  British,  especially  the  work- 
ing classes,  are  a  bread-eating  peo- 
ple. 

(  RNTBAL  EMPIRES  BOTH  WHEAT 
IMPORTERS. 

Before  the  war,  Austria-Hungary 
averaged  an  output  of  247.141,0^00* 
bushels  of  wheat  and  the  German 
Empire  160,237,000,  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  400,000,000  bushels.  The 
former  exported  1.034,000  bushels, 
but  imports  into  Germany  over- 
balanced exports  of  wheat  by  67,- 
400,000  bushels.  An  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  the  enemy 
countries  at  this  moment  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  impress  one  with  the 
conviction  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  an  early  return 
to  pre-war  conditions  of  agriculture. 

ITALY   AND  SPAIN  MI  ST  GET  WHEAT 
FROM  OUTSIDE. 

Italy  has  held  rank  as  seventh 
country  in  wheat  production,  but 
nevertheless  increased  its  yield  of 
190,840,000  bushels  by  imports  of 
58,644,000  bushels,  on  the  average, 
in  the  years  before  the  war. 

Wheat  consumption  in  Italy  has 
been  high  per  capita.  Correspond- 
ing data  for  Spain  shows  a  yield  of 
123,560,000  bushels,  supplemented 
by  imports  of  4,295,000  bushels. 
CANADA  may  LAOS  man  power. 

Man  power  in  Canada  will  not 
soon  reach  the  strength  it  had  de- 
veloped before  the  war,  when  a 
yield  of  228,933,000  bushels  was  the 
normal  crop  of  wheat,  of  which 
110.903.000  bushels  were  exported. 
Canada  has  led  all  countries  both  in 
production  and  consumption  per  cap- 
ita of  wheat. 

HOW  AISTRALIA    R\Nk-    \s    \  WHEAT 
C.ROWKR. 

A  great  deal  has  been  heard  about 
Australian  wheat  and  how  its  re- 
leased surplus  would  glut  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  situation,  however,  be- 
lieve that  the  estimates  about  its 
effect  are  largely  exaggerated.  In 
the  period  from  1911-1913  Austra- 
lian wheat  production  was  88.961.- 
000  bushels — scarcely  more  than 
was  grown  in  little  Roumania — only 
2.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  yield. 
In  1915  the  production  had  fully 
doubled,  amounting  to  179,627,000 
bushels.  Lack  of  bottoms  in  which 
to  ship  the  Australian  stocks — the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  its  surplus — 
will  continue  to  be  a  factor  for  some 
time  to  come. 

ARGENTINA   A    VARIABLE   OI  ASIIM 

Turning  to  Argentina,  during  the 
years  1SL2-1914.  the  production  av- 


eraged 155,828,000  buf 
ports  of  wheat  and  flc 
to  95,027,000  bushels, 
ranking  fourth   follow!  . 
sian  Empire,  the  Uniti 
Canada  in  wheat  and 
Climatic  conditions  ar* 
grave    consideration  In 
Hot,    dry   winds  follow 
foggy   weather   and  1; 
early  summer,  as  well 
seasons  of  Severe  dro  1 
the  grain   farmers.  1 
conditions  make  Argei 
able  quantity  In  the  w.i«?at  u 

In  summary.  It  appe:  m  .*>*'«', 
the  exception  of  India,  »»stralia 
and  Argentina,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  important  exporting  na- 
tion to  which  the  people  of  the 
world  can  turn  for  their  breadstuff's 
in  any  fcteady  and  substantial  vol- 
ume for  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

Our  own  rate  of  consumption  is 
growing.  Before  the  war  it  had 
risen  to  5.3  bushels  per  capita  per 
annum,  and  the  response  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Government  last  year — whole- 
hearted and  complete  as  it  was — <■ 
served  only  to  reduce  this  figure  to 
an  even  five  bushels. 

WHEAT    (.ROWERS    MAY     PACE    I  I  TIRE 
WITn  CONFIDENCE.  m 

Last  August  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture D.  F.  Houston  addressed  the 
farmers  of  the  nation,  whom  he 
saluted  as  the  patriots  on  the  farms, 
calling  attention  to  "the  increasing 
and  urgent  need  of  our  people,  our 
armies,  the  allied  peoples  and  their 
armies  for  large  supplies  of  Ameri- 
can wheat"  and  asking  for  a  liberal 
sowing  for  a  liberty  wheat  har- 
vest in  1919. 

When  the  1918  crop  began  to 
come  in.  early  as  it  was.  there  was 
but  {en  days'  supply  left  in  the 
country.  Heavy  exports  of  wheat 
during  the  years  of  the  war  were 
possible  only  because  of  the  large 
crops  of  1912-13-14-15.  but  the  1916 
and  1917  crops  were  smaller  than 
any  since  1911,  and  besides  there 
was  a  greater  demand  for  ser  1 
and  an  increased  populatio 
fed. 

Altogether,  it  would  seem 
wheat  growers  can  face  the 
years,  at  any  rate,  with  cr 
that  prices  will  continue  « 
tractive.   

CANTALOUPE  GROWER  IN 
BLE. 

To  the  Editor:  Seeing  an  Item  in 
your  December  28  issue  in  Horticul- 
tural Jottings  In  regard  to  canta- 
loupes shipped  from  Ripon,  I  beg 
to  state  there  were  84  cars  instead 
of  62  shipped.  These  cantaloupes 
were  shipped  through — name  of  firm 
given — and  after  many  threats  to 
bring  action  against  this  firm  we 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
unable  to  receive  a  settlement  for 
the  same.  I  was  one  of  the  growers 
who  shipped  cantaloupes  through 
this  firm. — F.  H.  H.,  Ripon. 

Thanks  for  the  correction  regard 
ing  number  of  cars  shipped.  We 
are  sorry  to  hear  of  this  trouble 
about  settlement  with  your  buyers. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  Tur- 
lock  Cantaloupe  Association?  We 
believe  in  co-operation,  with  its  even 
distribution  of  responsibilities  and 
benefits.  But  if  you  must  ship 
through  a  private  firm  why  did  you 
not  satisfy  yourself  first  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  firm  with  whom 
you  were  dealing? 

POTATOES  PICKING  UP. 

About  200.000  sacks  of  potatoes 
are  still  to  be  dug  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Delta,  according  to  a  well- 
posted  dealer  of  Stockton,  and  there 
are  around  200,000  sacks  in  the 
local  warehouses.  The  price  to 
growers  for  the  three  weeks  since 
Christmas  has  been  $2  to  $2.25  on 
the  banks  of  the  ranches.  This  Is 
25c  to  50c  better  than  before  Christ- 
mas, because  the  Northwestern 
States  have  been  too  cold  to  handle 
their  stocks,  whiih  arc  pretty  well 
preserved  In  pits,  etc.  Potatoes  from 
the  Northwest  have  come  less  freely 
to  California  and  also  to  Southwest- 
ern markets  which  have  heretofore 
bought  from  California. 
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Co-operative  economy 
in  grain  handling 

THE  CALCO  GRAIN  LOADING  STATION  is  the  connecting  link  in 
the  progressive  bulk  handling  movement  in  California.*  Mills  have 
invested  thousands  in  bulk  handling  equipment.  Harvester  manufacturers 
are  supplying  bulk  handling  attachments  at  a  low  cost.  A  storage  and 
shipping  elevator  at  a  convenient  railroad  siding  is  necessary — the  Calco 
Loading  Station  meets  that  need  at  an  unusually  low  cost  per  bushel 
capacity. 


A  Compact,  Efficient  Unit 

This  illustrated  unit  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  bushels, 
or  the  average  crop  of  1 000  acres  of  grain. 

Operating  at  a  speed/of  440  feet  per  minute,  its  elevator 
belt  has  a  capacity  of  1 000  bushels  per  hour.  The 
grain  is  dumped  from  wagons  or  trucks  into  a  receiving 
pit,  capacity  of  3 1  6  bushels,  elevated  to  the  tower  where 
it  is  cleaned — all  weed  seed,  cheat  and  other  debris 
removed — automatically  weighed  and  either  turned  into 
a  storage  bin  or  loaded  directly  into  cars,  through  chutes, 
for  shipment  in  bulk. 

This  loading  station  has  a  concrete  base  with  four  bin* 
made  of  Armco  galvanized  iron  and  a  tower  constructed 
of  corrugated  iron — it  is  strong,  fire  and  vermin-proof. 
Its  four  bins  will  care  for  1  7  standard  cars  of  grain,  or 
#the  equivalent  of  1  1,750  sacks. 


Erected  at  a  Low  Cost  per  Buthel  Capacity 

This  Calco  Grain  Loading  Station  is  designed  for  erection 
at  a  railroad  siding — either  by  individuals  or  a  co-oper- 
ative organization  of  grain  growers. 

It  may  be  erected  for  between  28  and  30  cents  per 
bushel  of  storage  capacity.  This  is  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  erecting  a  unit  of  similar  capacity  of  concrete. 

The  Calco  Loading  Station  is  equipped  with  a  7  to 
1 0  h.  p.  motor  and  8  by  5  Minneapolis  buckets  on  1 2- 
inch  centers. 

It  will  easily  care  for  the  cut  of  the  average  combined 
harvester  cutting  from  30  lo  50  acres  per  ten-hour  day 
for  a  continuous  period  of  250  hours  of  operation. 

The  Calco  Bins  in  this  unit  are  22  feet  1  inch  in  diame- 
ter by  2 1  feet  5  inches  in  height. 


The  illustrated  Calco  Grain  Loading  Station  may  be  enlarged  in  capacity  by  simply 
erecting  additional  Calco  Bins.'  One  order  is  now  being  planned  comprising  12  Calco 
Bins — giving  the  unit  a  storage  capacity  of  75,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain.  Write  for 
details  and  blue  prints  of  the  Calco  Grain  Loading  Station.  Our  engineers  will  gladly 
assist  you  in  every  way  to  adapt  this  unit  to  your  own  Particular  needs. 

California   Corrugated   Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  street 


BERKELEY 

406    Parker  street 
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*  In  the  Fruit  Business 

|^        [Written  for  I'aciflr   Kurul  Press.] 

Another  Marketing  Association. 

The  Northern  California  Counties 
Association  has  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  every  farmer  and  business 
man  in  the  northern  counties  cen- 
tered at  Redding  which  are  said  to 
be  rapidly  bertig  filled  up  and  re- 
turned. From  these  returns  statis- 
tics will  be  compiled  and  filed  and 
(he  association  will  know  the  acre- 
age of  each  farm  in  hay,  grain,  al- 
falfa, truck,  etc.;  the  number  of 
head  of  stock  on  every  ranch,  out- 
put of  fruit  and  truck,  dairy  farms, 
mines,  smelters  and  other  indus- 
tries. From  the  information  com- 
piled the  association  hopes  to  de- 
velop a  co-operative  marketing  sys- 
tem tp  enable  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  and  others  to  market  their 
wares  most  expeditiously  and  at  the 
best  possible  prices. 

Recognizing  Frost-Injured  Fruit. 

"One  means  of  recognizing  frost- 
injured  fruit."  says  Dr.  H.  J.  Web- 
ber of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Riverside,  "is  to  pick  soon 
after  the  freeze  a  quantity  of  the 
fruit  it  is  desired  to  test  and  store 
in  a  warm,  dry  place,  with  thfi  tem- 
perature kept  continuously  at  from 
80  to  100  degrees  F.  Sound  fruit 
increases  in  specific  gravity  by  the 
drying  out  of  the  skin  without  much 
loss  from  the  interior.  Frozen  f rmit, 
however,  rapidly  decreases  in  spe- 
cific gravity  as  the  interior  juices 
pass  through  the  skin  readily  and 
are  evaporated.  Within  from  four 
to  six  days  poor  fruit  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  rapid  decrease  in  spe- 
cific gravity."    See  them  float. 

Southern  Sections  to  Be  Helped. 

Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Paula  dis- 
tricts are  now  raising  more  fresh 
fruit  than  the  local  market  needs 
and  it  is  expected  that  more  of  it 
will  be  dried  the  coming  season.  The 
California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  and 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  are  now  entering  this  field. 
They  have  assured  the  souther* 
growers  that  if  enough  acreage  is 
signed  up  down  there  they  will  be 
given  drying  and  packing  facilities 
and  their  crops  sold  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
State.  These  two  associations  are 
said  to  be  working  together  in  the 
matter. 

Mangling  Walnut  Bags. 

D.  B.  Mackie,  field  deputy  of  the 
State  -  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
recommends  passing  the  field  sacks 
used  for  walnuts  through  an  elec- 
trically heated  mangle,  so  that  the 
great  pressure  and  the  heat  com- 
bined would  be  sure  to  kill  any  wal- 
nut worm  or  other  living  matter 
hiding  in  the  sack.  t!.  Thorpe  of 
the  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation thinks  the  mangling  method 
a  great  Improvement  over  steaming 
or  fumigating,  as  it  leaves  the  bags 
in  better  shape  and  they  can  be 
treated  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a 
cent  each. 

Wine  Grape  Growers. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  most 
wine  grape  growers  intend  at  pres- 
ent to  hang  on  to  their  vines.  They 
think  they  will  be  able  to  sell  their 
grapes  next  year  anyway  by  ship- 
ping. Some  are  talking  of  putting 
in  evaporators  and  drying  their 
grapes  for  shipment  to  some  hoped- 
for  market.  Others  again — on  suit- 
able ground — are  interplanting  their 
vineyards  with  trees.  One  sees  some 
men  are  pruning  their  vines — as  a 
life-long  habit1— and  trusting  in 
Providence  for  their  future,  unable 
to  realize  the  thing  that  has  been 
done. 

Dried  Peach  Men  Call  for  Muirs. 

"The  Muir  is  the  very  best  peach 
for  drying,"  says  Al  Sunderland, 
secretary  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers'  Association.  The  Muir  is 
the  only  peach  that  peels  well  with 
the  peach-peeling  machine  (whose 
patent  is  controlled  by  the  associa- 
tion). The  Muir  is  the  peach  that 
goes  into  their  "practically  peeled" 
brand.  Last  year  numbers  of  Muirs 
were  also  bought  by  the  canners.  A 
heavy  planting  of  this  useful  peach 
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Apricots 
Apples 
Cherries 
Figs 
Olives 
Pears 
Peaches 
Plums 
Nectarines 
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E  HAVE  the  largest  experimental  orchard* 
true  to  name  of  any  privately  ow  ned  orchard 
source  that  we  secure  our  buds  and  thus  ca: 
have  probably  the  most  magnificent  stock  of 
enormous  stock  of  coniferous  and  broad  leap 
otjier  nursery.  The  character  of  our  soil  is  such  thatK 
perfectly.  Many  purchasers  of  ornamentals  call  at  o\M 
whose  long  experience,  enables  them  to  save  buyers  A 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  found  in  our  CataB 
lection,  but  actually  seeing  the  stock  and  talking  this 
experience  and  who  understand  and  are  thoroughly  ■ 
better.  Visitors  are  always  welcome.  Our  office  aiB 
than  a  mile  west  of  Niles.  If  coming  by  train,  take  tM 
from  the  station  and  we  will  send  a  conveyance.  Tfil 
running  between  San  Jose,  and  Oakland  every  half  ham 

A  Bit  of  History 


The  California  Nursery  Company  of  Niles 
is  probably  the  oldest  nurserv  in  the  State, 
being  established  in  1865.  This  nursery  has 
been  in  active  operation  at  Niles,  California, 
since  1884.  It  is  located  on  a  tract  of  land 
comprising  465  acres,  the  soil  being  regarded 
as  the  cream  of  Alameda  county.  Time  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  late  John  Rock, 
who  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  enterprise 
from  the  year  of  its  inception  until  his  death  in  1904 — 
having  come  here  from  Wayne,  Santa  Clara  county,  where 
he  had  been  conducting  the  largest  nursery  in  the  State 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years — acted  wisely  in  selecting 
this  favored  spot.  That  this  selection  was  a  wise  one  has 
been  fully  demonstrated,  for  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  nurserv  business  to  continue  in  one  place  for  thirty  the 
assortment  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stocks — probably  the  largest  and  inal 


The  Apricot 


The  apricot  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  higher,.* 
Central  Asia.  It  is  budded  on  peach,  apricot  and  Mymbal 
The  very  finest  apricots,  both  in  size  and  quality,  are  grown 
California  possesses  a  monopoly  of  apricot  culture.  It  seems  va 
indeed  that  there  has  not  been  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  oflj 
the  coast  counties  to  plant  at  least  a  part  of  the  acreage  which 
devoting  to  prunes  on  their  places,  to  apricots.  It  is  very  rarel 
apricot  crop  is  a  failure  in  any  of  these  sections.  They  are  ni 
account  of  rains  because  their  ripening  period  occurs  at  a  season* 
extending  from  June  to  August,  when  no  rains  occur  in  California 


Our  1919  Illustrate 
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The  Niles' Giant  Rhuba 
as  the  best  —  Stalks  t 
make  a  pie  —  Shipme 


Cali/c 
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If  you  want  exceptionally  fine 
specimens  of  Italian  Cypress, 
Irish  Juniper  and  Irish  Yew,  we 
can  supply  them. 
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d  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees 
try  and  it  is  from  this  reliable 
the  pedigree  of  our  trees.  We 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Out 
ns  is  not  approached  by  any 
'ball"  all  kinds  of  evergreens 
personally  consult  our  experts, 
equently  made  by  novices. 

"e.'itly  in  making  intelligent  se- 
men who  have  had  years  of 
very  phase  of  plant  life  is  much 
on  the  State  Highway,  less 
acific  to  Xiles  and  telephone  us 
tage  Company  has  auto  stages 
geS  run  directly  by  our  nursery. 


If  you  have 
land  suitable 
for  tree  culture 
you  can  make  it 
extremely  profitable 
by  planting  trees. 
Ornamental  Trees, 
will  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  your 
property.  Fruit 
trees  are  a  continual 
source  of  revenue. 


ecd  in  growing  successfully  such  an 
ie  United  States. 


Whether  the  home  be  a  small 
one  or  a  mansion,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  add  more  to  its 
value  than  to  have  the  grounds  ^ 
properly  laid  out  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  take  advantage  of 

Our  Landscape  Department 

We  have  unequaled  facilities  for  planning  and  exe- 
cuting landscape  effects  for  the  modest  home  or  the 
large  estate,  parks,  factory  and  school  grounds. 

We  wish  to  assure  those  who  entrust  their  design- 
ing to  us  ,that  we  will  give  our  personal  attention  to 
their  particular  problems.  Our  prices  will  always  be 
found  reasonable,  consistent  with  good  work. 

We  are  recognized  as  specialists  in  the  propagating 
of  ornamentals.  Our  ornamental  stock  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  standing  of  our  nursery  in  America 
as  foremost  in  varieties  and  quantities. 

For  over  half  a  century  we  have  been  collecting  and 
developing  plants  from  all  over  the  world.  More  speci- 
mens of  our  production  are  to  be  found  surrounding 
palatial  California  homes  and  in  public  grounds  than 
have  come  probably  from  any  single  source. 

Write  for  Cross=Section  Blank 

We  have  prepared  a  cross-section  blank  on  which 
detailed  directions  are  given  as  to  the  information  we 
must  have  for  the  preparation  of  a  sketch.  This  will 
be  mailed  .promptly  on  application  without  charge. 


Almonds 

The  United  States  imports  annually  9000  tons 
of  almonds.  Our  annual  production  is  3000  tons. 
The  only  State  in  which  almonds  can  be  grown 
successfully  is  in  California.  In  the  last  few  years 
many  new  localities  have  been  found  adapted  to 
almond  culture.  The  quality  of  the  nuts  is  excep- 
tionally good,  no  matter  where  they  are  produced 
in  California.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that,  with 
our  small  production  and  our  large  importation,  no 
one  can  make  a  mistake  where  conditions  are  favor- 
able in  planting  almonds. 

Catalog  Mailed  free  on  Request 

VLUABLE  INFORMATION 
tated  by  us,  stands  out  pre-eminently 
e  inches  in  diameter  —  One  stalk  will 
I  from  early  spring  until  December. 

rsery  Co. 

AfbriYia. 


Cedrus  deodara 

Indian  Cedar.  Thrives  to  perfection  in 
California.  A  splendid  tree  for  avenues 
or  single  specimens. 


is  taking  place  in  all  the  peach 
growing  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  this  year. 

1918  Prunes  Have  Acquired  Merit. 

On  Christmas  day  we  were  talk- 
ing to  an  old  friend  whose  digestive 
apparatus  has  driven  him  to  dieting. 
One  regular  article  that  appears  on 
his  menu  is  stewed  prunes — not  only 
for  their  "soft,  smooth  and  con- 
sistent" "inward"  working,  but  be- 
cause they  are  such  an  appetizing 
breakfast  dish.  He  said  that  this 
year's  prunes  were,  if  anything, 
more  piquant  in  flavor  than  usual  by 
being  not  quite  so  sweet.  Also,  that 
a  smaller  portion  than  usual  was 
necessary  considered  as  an  aperient. 

Citrus  Fruit  Institute. 

A  citrus  fruit  institute  will  be 
held  in  San  Bernardino  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ninth  National  Or- 
ange Show  from  February  14  ,to  23. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  director  of  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riv- 
erside, is  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion and  arranged  the  two  days'  pro- 
gram. This  will  be  important  to 
citrus  growers,  for  it  will  be  the 
only  citrus  convention  of  this  win- 
ter and  leading  experts  on  culture 
and  other  problems  will  lead  in  dis- 
cussion. 

A  Scrap  of  Paper. 

A  corporation  headed  by  a  Japan- 
ese name  is  defendant  in  a  suit 
brought  by  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company,  charged  'with  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  to  deliver 
their  raisins  to  that  institution.  It 
is  claimed  that  54,000  pounds  of 
raisins  was  produced  by  the  defend- 
ant company  upon  land  on  which  the 
"Associated"  holds  a  lien.  One  thou- 
sand and  eighty  dollars  is  the  award 
asked  for,  for  breach  of  contract, 
plus  $100  attorney's  fees. 

Not  All  Honey. 

The  Standard  Refining  Company 
of  New  York  is  reported  to  have 
been  penalized  by  suspension  of  its 
business  license  for  four  weeks  by 
the  Federal  Food  Board  for  selling 
honey  diluted  with  corn  syrup  with- 
out designating  the  adulteration  on 
its  labels.  The  company  has  con- 
tributed $2,919  to  the  Red  Cross,  it 
is  stated — representing  the  excess 
price  by  reason  of  adulteration. 

Examinations  Scheduled. 

The  following  dates  have  been  set 
for  examinations  for  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioners:  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  at  San  Bernardino, 
January  7,  1919;  Lassen  county,  at 
Susanville,  January  29,  1919;  Con- 
tra Costa  county,  at  Martinez,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1919;  San  Luis  Obispo 
count?,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1919;  Mendocino  county,  at 
Ukiah,  February  14,  1919. 
Does  Frozen  Citrus  Fruit  Recover? 

No  cases  of  the  commercial  recov- 
ery of  fruit  have  been  found,  says 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  director  of  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riv- 
erside. "Individual  fruits  have  been 
found  which  have  shown  a  develop- 
ment of  new  pulp  cells,  but  this  is 
not  general  enough  to  be  of  commer- 
cial importance.  Instead  of  recover- 
ing, frozen  fruit  steadily  deterio- 
rates." 

The  Orange  Crop  in  the  South. 

Before  the  cold  weather,  estimates 
of  the  orange  crop  by  counties  were 
as  follows,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  at  San  Francisco:  Los  An- 
geles, 4,481,000  boxes;  San  Bernar- 
dino, 3,003,000  boxes;  Orange  coun- 
ty, 2,956,000  boxes;  Riverside  coun- 
ty, 1,940,400  boxes;  Ventura,  351,- 
120  boxes,  and  San  Diego  county, 
110,880  boxes. 

Interplant  for  Figs  and  Olives. 

Cotton  is  said  to  be  a  good  crop 
to  interplant  in  young  fig  and  olive 
orchards.  It  is  planted  in  April  and 
harvested  before  Christmas  and  is 
said  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
development  of  the  orchard,  as  the 
price  promises  to  remain  good  for 
several  years  yet. 
Yuba  Orchard  Co.  Incorporated. 

The  Howard  Reed  Orchard  Com- 
pany (celebrated  for  its  pear  pro- 
duction) has  been  authorized  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  to  sell 
all  of  its  capital  stock,  $60,000,  di- 
vided into  500  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  $100  each.  The  company  con- 
trols 325  acres  along  the  Feather 
river  in  Yuba  county. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

J       Users  of  tractors,  encincs.  pumpinp  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors.  T 
I    and  other  meclianical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of  J 
I  their  experiences  and  troubles.  . 
M  .  _   


LARGE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  BY 
PUMPS. 


(Written  for  Fuciflr  Rural  Press  by  R.  E. 
Hodges.] 

One  of  the  important  land  and 
irrigation  development  systems  of 
California  is  that  of  the  Salinas 
Land  Company,  in  the  upper  end 
of  Monterey  county.  Here  the  river 
has  cut  vertical  banks  50  feet  high, 
from  the  west  edge  of  which  good 
sediment-adobe  soil  mixed  with 
chalky  shale  4  to  15  feet  deep 
slopes  upward  to  the  hills.  This  soil 
has  been  producing  grain  since  the 
early  days,  and  is  not  yet  worn  out, 
as  evidenced  by  a  30-sack  crop  last 
year  on  one  piece.  It  has,  however, 
been  plowed  shallow  so  long  that  a 
plow-sole  six  inches  thick  was 
formed  in  many  places.  Part  of  this 
was  plowed  as  usual  last  year  and 
on  part  of  it  the  plow-sole  was 
ripped  up  in  big  chunks.  Much  in- 
creased vigor  of  the  grain  was  shown 
right  up  to  the  line  where  the  deep 
plowing  stopped. 

DEPENDABLE  WATER. 

The  chief  reason  grain  yields  on 
this  area  of  several  thousand  acres 
have  not  always  been  large  is  the 
occasional  years  of  short  rainfall. 
This  was  considered  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  land  company  were  plan- 
ning to  purchase  the  tract  in  the 
fall  of  1917.  It  was  seen  that  in- 
tensive development  depended  on  re- 
liable water;  and  the  cheapest  way 
to  get  that  water  was  found  to  be 
by  means  of  sinking  wells  and  pump- 
ing, there  being  an  abundance  of 
underground  water.  Accordingly 
comprehensive  plans  were  laid  and 
had  been  carried  along  satisfactorily 
when  the  ranch  was  visited  by  the 
writer  last  September. 

S.  L.  Shaw,  who  had  been  given 
charge  of  the  water  development 
and  irrigation  system,  could  point 
with  pride  to  a  dozen  wells  produc- 
ing 100  to  210  inches  each,  having 
a  water  lift  of  35  to  100  feet,  and 
the  wells  being  only  150  to  350  feet 
deep.  Water  in  all  of  them  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  river  as  soon  as 
the  large  beds  of  underground  gravel 
were  encountered  which  were  .  de- 
posited by  the  Salinas  River  years 
ago,  forming  an  underground  water 
channel.  For  the  higher  ground, 
three  miles  of  "force  pipe  line",  had 
been  built,  and  four  more  miles  were 
planned.  The  highest  point  of  de- 
livery is  160  feet  above  water  level. 
Two  thousand  acres  were  already 
under  irrigation,  construction  was 
under  way  to  irrigate  1200  acres 
more,  and  an  additional  1200  acres 
are  to  be  developed,  all  of  which 
have  since  been  about  completed. 
Cement  pipe  was  made  on  the  ranch, 
and  eight  miles  of  it  had  been  laid 
and  fitted  with  suitable  standpipes, 
and  sixteen  miles  more  have  since 
been  added.  Layne  &  Bowler  and 
Byron  Jackson  multi-stage  turbine 
pumps  of  12  to  16  inch  sizes  are 
run  by  electric  motors. 

Apple  trees  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  pear  trees  6  to  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter bearing  big  crops  at  ranch 
headquarters  led  the  promoters  to 
put  out  last  spring  experimental  or- 
chards consisting  of  4500  trees  of 
different  varieties.  A  neighbor  in 
a  protected  draw,  adjoining  the 
property,  produces  good  crops  of  al- 
monds on  old  trees,  and  the  young 
trees  set  out  by  the  land  company 
are  doing  exceptionally  well. 

Over  6000  eucalyptus  trees  have 
been  set  out  and  28,000  more  are 
being  set  out  along  the  streets  and 
State  highway  to  beautify  the  prop- 
erty and  act  as  wind-breaks.  A 
great  crop  of  beans,  both  for  seed 
and  for  market,  and  of  many  varie- 
ties, were  grown  last  season,  most  of 
the  seed  beans  being  for  Eastern 
seed  dealers.  Part  of  the  land  was 
leased  to  other  parties  and  the  rest 
of  It  worked  by  a  separate  com- 
pany in  which  the  Salinas  Land 
Company  is  interested.  The  irri- 
gated portion  is  being  cut  up  into 
farms  of  80  to  150  acres,  and  in- 
tensive farming  is  to  be  practiced. 
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Thus  does  the  grain  empire  of 
California  give  slowly  away  to  the 
improvements  whereby  more  people 
can  make  a  happy  living  on  the 
same  amount  of  land. 


STORAGE   BATTERY  NOTES. 

"I  know  a  storage  battery  ejght 
years  old  and  in  good  condition," 
said  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  at  one  of 
the  University  Farm  tractor  short 
courses.  Storage  batteries  ought 
to  last  several  years,  but  usually 
two  years  is  their  life  on  an  auto- 
mobile. The  shortness  of  their  av- 
erage life  is  because  they  are  run 
down  a  great  deal.  A  lead  battery 
cannot  stand  being  run  down  be- 
cause lead  sulphate  accumulates  on 
the  plates  and  becomes  fixed  there. 
Edison  cells  using  nickel  salts  are 
not  injured  by  standing  discharged* 

Most  of  the  trouble  with  storage 
batteries  on  tractors  and  automo- 
biles, according  to  the  Professor,  is 
that  they  are  allowed  to  remain  dis- 
charged. Whenever  a  battery  is  to 
be  stored,  it  should  be  fully  charged 
and  then  run  down  very  slightly. 
Then  empty  the  liquid  and  store. 

Short  circuiting  a  storage  battery 
permits  it  to  discharge  so  fast  that 
it  heats  and  buckles  the  plates.  Re- 


member that  a  tool  laid  rarr-lossly 
across  the  poles  of  (he  battery  will 
short  circuit  it.    Keep  them  away. 

The  capacity  of  a  storage  battery 
is  indicated  in  volts  and  amperes— 
e.  g.,  6-60  means  that  it  furnishes 
60  amperes  one  hour  at  6  volts. 
Voltage  is  the  pressure  of  electric- 
ity like  that  of  water  in  a  tank. 
The  amount  of  electricity  flowing 
out  is  measured  in  amperes  like  the 
flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  is  meas- 
ured in  gallons  per  minute. 

The  generator  on  a  car  can 
charge  a  battery  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  two  amperes,  but  at  garages  a 
battery  can  be  charged  over  night 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  more  amperes. 


ENGINE  BURNED  OUT. 

A  farmer  bought  a  tractor  and  in 
three  days  told  the  dealer  his  en- 
gine was  no  good.  The  service  man 
went  out  to  help  him  and  among 
other  things  found  the  oil  gauge 
registering  too  low.  Some  oil  was 
brought  and  poured  into  the  engine. 
The  service  man  protested  against 
using  such  poor,  thin  oil,  but  the 
farmer  assured  him  it  was  good  oil. 
By  mistake  he  filled  it  too  full  and 
some  had  to  be  drawn  off  through 
the  lower  stop  cock.  It  was  simply 
dirty  water.  The  oil  was  thin  and 
full  of  water.  No  wonder  the  en- 
gine burned  out.  It  was  not  lubri- 
cated.   

Use  good  oil  and  buy  no  other. 
Poor  oil  will  be  the  undoing  of  you 
and  your  car  and  is  the  delight  of 
the  repair  man. 


TRAVELING  TRACTOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  (raveling  tractor  schools  in- 
stituted for  war  training  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in 
charge  of  J.  C.  Beswick  are  not  to 
be  continued  after  their  present 
schedule  is  complete.  They  are  be- 
ing held  in  connection  with  high 
schools,  which  pay  half  of  the  ex- 
pense, while  the  other  half  is  paid 
with  money  from  the  Government 
Smith-Hughes  fund.  The  schools  are 
having  tremendous  success — 108  men 
and  women  being  enrolled  at  Elk 
Grove  at  this  writing,  90  having 
been  enrolled  at  Patterson,  200  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  etc. 
Only  California-made  tractors  are 
being  supplied  by  the  organization, 
though  dealers  in  some  Eastern 
makes  have  supplied  machines  and 
assistants  at  their  own  expense,  with 
the  understanding  that  groups  of 
students  would  be  assigned  to  them 
as  to  the  other  machines,  giving  op- 
portunity for  full  explanation  of  the 
tractors  without  direct  comparison 
with  other  makes. 

The  University  Farm  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  wanted  a 
long  time  ago  to  carry  on  Buch  a 
course,  but  was  prevented  for  lack 
of  funds.  If  you  want  such  courses 
in  the  future,  write  to  your  legislar 
tors  or  to  the  University  Regents  or 
to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  who  will 
forward  your  letters. 

Lubricate  every  part  of  your  auto- 
mobile. Do  not  simply  think  that 
everything  is  well  oiled,  but  know 
no  bearings  are  running  dry. 


ANNOUNCES 

A  New  3  or  4  Plow 
Kerosene  Tractor 


Case 


Pulls  3  Plows  in  Hard  Plowing— 

4  Plows  Under  Favorable  Conditions 


Here  is  the  latest  Case  Tractor  — 
offered  in  our  77th  year  of  experience 
;n  the  production  of  power-farming 
machinery  and  27th  in  the  production 
of  motor  tractors. 

No  tractor  is  finer.  And  we  know 
f  no  equal. 

We  feel  certain  that  this  Case  15-27 
will  receive  instant  recognition  among 
knowing  farmers  everywhere. 

No  man  can  afford  to  judge  trac- 
tors of  this  size  —  nor  decide  which 
;  best  —  until  he  has  studied 
this  Case  15-27. 

While  rated  at  15  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  this  Case  15-27 
can  deliver  more  than  18  horse- 
power. 

While  rated  at  27  horsepower 
on  the  belt,  it  can  deliver  about 
33  horsepower. 

In  fields  where  plowing  is 
difficult  —  tough  or  baked  soil, 
stiff   grades,   etc. — this  tractor 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co., 


pulls  3  plows  easily.  Where  condi- 
tions are  favorable  this  tractor  can 
pull  4  plows. 

With  /easonably  good  footing  this 
tractor  easily  delivers  a  pull  of  3,000 
pounds  at  the  drawbar.  Its  reserve 
power  makes  it  possible  to  attain  3,600 
pounds  pull,  or  over. 

Under  variable  soil  and  field  condi- 
tions, the  operator  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  two-speed  transmission, 
using  low  speed  (2^4  miles  per  hour) 
for  hard  pulls,  and  high  speed 
(3*4  miles  per  hour)  for  nor- 
mal draft. 

Your  field  conditions  will  de- 
termine whether  you  should  use 
3  or  4  plows,  or  whether  you 
should  pull  3  plows  on  low  or 
high  gear. 

A  complete  illustrated  and  de- 
scriptive catalog  of  all  Case 
Kerosene  Tractors  will  be  sent 
gladly,  upon  request. 

(834) 

Inc.  F7an/j</,536Erie  St..  R«u>e.  Wis.,  V.  S.  A. 


Case 
Superiorities 


1  Weighs  about  6,600  pounds. 
*  Low  and  compact  with  short 
wheelbase.  Turning  radius  13% 
ft.    Stays  on  all  fours. 

2 Rated  15  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar  and  27  horsepower 
nn  the  belt,  which  Is  only  80 
per  cent  of  Its  actual  capacity. 

0  Four-cylinder  Case  valve-ln- 
head      motor.  Removable 

head.  Motor  is  set  crosswise 
on  frame,  affording  use  of  all 
■pur  gears.  This  conserves 
power. 

4 One-piece  cast  main  frame, 
forming  dustproof  housing 
for  rear  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft, 
transmission  and  the  bearings 
for  these  parts.  Also  a  base 
for  motor.  This  construction 
brings  rigidity  and  prevents 
dl8allgnment. 

5 Belt  pulley  mounted  on  the 
engine  crank  shaft.  No  gears 
used  to  drive  It.  Pulley  is  part 
of  the  tractor,  not  an  extra- 
cost  accessory. 

6 All  traction  gears  are  cut 
steel,  encleeed  and  running 
in  oil.  No  bevel  gears,  chain, 
worm  or  friction  drive  parts. 

7 Case  Sylphon  Thermostat 
controls  cooling  system  and 
insures  complete  combustion 
of  kerosene  In  the  motor.  Pre- 
vents raw  fuel  from  pussing 
by  pistons  and  dilute  "  oil  In 
the  crank  case. 

8 Case  air  washer  delivers 
clean  air  to  carburetor.  NO 
grit  nor  dust  gets  into  cylin- 
ders to  minimize  their  effi- 
ciency and  shorten  their  life. 

9 All  interior  motor  parts  lu- 
bricated by  a  combination 
pump  and  splash  system. 
Speed  governor,  fan  drive  and 
magneto  are  dustproof  and 
well  oiled. 

1  n  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
Iv  throughout.  High  tension 
Ignition.  Kingston  carburetor. 
Radiator  with  a  cast  frame. 
Core,  copper  fin  and  tube:  non- 
clogging  type. 
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LESS  ELBOW  GREASE  TO  START 
COLD  TRACTOR. 

To  the  Editor:  The  cranking  of 
a  tractor  these  cold  mornings  is 
productive  of  grievous  profanity. 
Priming  the  cylinders  with  gasoline 
from  an  oil  can  is  some  help,  but 
the  starting  of  a  cold  motor  is  often 
the  hardest  part  of  the  tractor  driv- 
er's morning  work.  Has  any  of  your 
subscribers  invented  a  contrivance 
for  shutting  off  the  distillate  and 
feeding  gasoline  to  the  carbureter 
while  cranking?  If  so,  a  description 
would  be  a  boon  to  many.  If  not, 
the  writer  will  set  his  brains  and 
the  local  garage  man  to  work. — M. 
L.  G.,  Monterey. 

M.  E.  Yantiss  of  Sacramento, 
whoso  business  it  is  to  rebuild  old 
tractors,  tells  of  the  contrivance 
often  used  on  tractors  with  gravity 
feed  of  fuel.  Set  a  can  of  gasoline 
anywhere  convenient  and  connect  it 
by  proper  sized  pipe  and  a  T  joint 
to  the  fuel  feed,  putting  a  stop  cock 
rinse  to  the  T  in  each  line.  A  five- 
gallon  can  is  frequently  used,  as  it 
does  not  require  frequent  filling. 
Shut  off  the  distillate,  drain  the 
carbureter,  and  turn  on  the  gaso- 
line. Run  the  engine  until  it  is 
warmed  up,  turn  off  the  gasoline 
and  turn  on  the  distillate.  Mr. 
Yantise  says  that  if  you  have  a  Stu- 
art vacuum  feed,  drain  that  and  fill 
it  with  gasoline.  Then  start  and 
the  tractor  will  run  on  the  gaso- 
line until  it  is  warmed  up  enough. 
Frequently  the  spark  plug  points 
collect  moisture  over  night,  which 
may  bridge  the  gap.  This  prevents 
a  start  until  it  is  dried  up.  Low 
tension  magnetos  are  likely  to  give 
such  a  weak,  long,  stringy  spark 
th;it  the  mixture  does  not  ignite 
quickly  enough  when  cold.  The 
tractor  often  stops  when  switched 
from  batteries  to  such  a  magneto 
and  the  time  lost  in  rush  seasons  in 
one  morning  of  delay  will  cost  more 
than  the  difference  between  cost  of 
low  and  first-class  high  tension  mag- 
netos. The  upkeep  of  batteries  and 
low  tension  magnetos  soon  eats  up 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
such  and  of  high  tension  magnetos 
anyway.  The  spark  should  be  short, 
fat,  and  hot. 

An  aid  in  saving  elbow  grease  on 
a  cold  morning  is  to  lay  the  spark 
plugs  out  and  squirt  gasoline  over 
their  lower  ends,  lighting  it  to 
warm  and  dry  them.  Great  help  is 
found  by  setting  a  hot  flatiron 
against  the  manifold  while  you  eat 
breakfast.  Do  not  pour  hot  water 
over  it  unless  you  are  sure  the  water 
won't  get  into  the  carbureter.  In 
stopping  after  a  day's  work,  always 
shut  off  the  distillate  and  let  the 
engine  die  down.  This  burns  out 
all  the  distillate  in  the  cylinders 
and  leaves  it  clean  and  dry,  ready 
for  a  quick  shot  the  next  morning. 
Shutting  off  the  spark  first  leaves 
distillate  vapor  in  the  firing  cham- 
ber. When  the  engine  cools,  this 
vapor  condenses  onto  the  spark 
plugs  and  elsewhere  and  does  not 
ignite  decently  in  the  morning.  To 
be  explosive,  the  mixtuie  must  be 
vaporized  distillate  or  gasoline  and 
air  in  the  proper  proportions. 

SPARK  PLUG  NOTES. 

Spark  plugs  may  use  mica  for  the 
insulation,  but  most  of  them  use 
porcelain.  If  moisture  gets  between 
the  layers  of  mica  in  such  a  plug  "it 
is  all  off." 

Several  years  ago  a  ,',,-inch  gap 
was  considered  best  in  a  spark  plug. 
Later  has  been  found  better  and 
many  plugs  now  have  only  n',-inch 
with  high  tension  ignition.  With 
battery  ignition  the  gap  is  almost 
as  short*.  A  "feeler"  is  a  set  of 
blades  of  known  thickness  to  insert 
between  points  and  get  them  set 
accurately. 

Get  a  plug  you  can  clean,  but  if 
you  have  to  clean  it  frequently  you 
may  know  the  fuel  mixture  is 
wrong.  Carbon  can  be  pretty  well 
burned  out  by  using  a  lean  mixture. 
Automobiles  have  been  run  an  en- 
tire season  without  cleaning  the 
plugs. 

Less  trouble  should  be  found  with 
tractor  spark  plugs  than  with  those 
on  automobiles,  because  the  former 
are  kept  hot  by  a  steady  heavy  load. 
Soot  collects  when  the  engine  runs 
too  cool.  I 
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Efficient  tractors  are  the  need  of  the  hour.  In  the  GMC  SAMSON 
SIEVE-CTRIP,  we  have  the  tractor  that  meets  every  requirement.  It 
is  a  proven  product. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  displaces  ten  horses 
on  the  farm  and  does  the  work  better,  cheaper  and  faster. 

Its  strength  is  equal  to  the  most  trying  demands  of  the  grain 
farmer.  Its  low,  compact  and  simple  structure  makes  it  a  most  desir- 
able machine  for  orchard  and  vineyard.  Its  adaptability  for  countless 
tasks  upon  the  farm  is  well  established. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  a  demonstrated 
success  in  every  field  of  tractor  endeavor,  made  possible  by  years  of 
careful  study  and  practical  experience.  It  will  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 
It  will  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME. 

BUY  A  PROVEN  PRODUCT. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue,  Better  Farming,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Samson  Sieve- Grip  Tractor  Company 


DIVISION  OP 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Stockton,  Cal. 


Oliver's  Famous 

Bonanza  Gang  Plow 


10-inch  Cut 
Chilled  or  Steel 


Used  singly  by  light  tractors,  or  in  compactly  connected 
groups  of  three,  four  and  five  gangs  behind  heavy  tractors. 
The  Bonanza  is  in  $ie. forefront  in  popularity  and  satisfactory 
work. 

It  is  especially  equipped  for  orchard  work  with  low  folding 
levers.   Don't  buy  until  you  examine  this  gang. 

Write  us  for  particulars  for  grouping  and  hitching  Bonanza  Gangs 
in  large  outfits. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

9  Main  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Way  The 
Lauson  Plows 

is  convincing  evidence  to  the 
farmer  of  its  serviceability.  It 
is  a  3-plow  tractor  with  4-plow 
capacity.  The  most  adverse 
soil  conditions  prove  no  obsta- 
clebecauseof  its  reservepower. 
The  dust,  dirt  and  grit  of  field 
work  do  not  trouble  the  Lau- 
son; it  is  dust-proof ,  every  gear 
being  fully  enclosed  and  run- 
ning in  a  bath  of  oil,  and 
engine  is  covered  by  an  au- 
tomobile-type hood. 


MB!  PfOOF-AU  GUB5UO0JU 


All  the  power  of  theLauson-Beaver 
valve-in-head  engine  is  delivered  at 
the  draw  bar  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  friction  owing  to  the  dust- 
proof  construstion  and  the  24  Hyatt 
and  Timken  roller  and  ball  bearings, 
which  insure  easy  running.  One 
front  wheel  and  one  drive  wheel 
run  in  the  furrow,  reducing  side 
draft.  The  Lauson  is  self-steering. 
A  boy  can  operate  it. 
If  you  have  not  seen  the  Lauson 
plow,  ask  the  nearest  Lauson  Sales 
and  Service  Station  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration on  YOUR  farm. 
Write  to  us  for  our  book  on  Power 
Farming,  which  describes  the  Lau- 
aen  in  detail. 
The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 
{  Monroe  St.,  New  Holitein,  Wit. 
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Likes  Our  Way  of  Studying  Law 

[Written  for  Tnriflc  Rural  Pr*»«  by  A.  N.  Judd  of  Wataonville.l 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  method  of  "studying  law," 
as  described  in  your  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 4.  It  is  certainly  a  long  stride 
from  the  old  method,  which  is  to 
wait  until  the  State  solons  have 
completed  their  labors  at  the  Capital 
and  then  to  roundly  berate  them 
for  the  many  errors  committed — 
and  I  might  add  crimes,  too.  Mr. 
Hodges  will  have  the  time  of  his  life 
watching  all  the  angles  of  legisla- 
tion, especially  those  amendments. 
There  is  where  the  county  and  mu- 
nicipal officers  get  busy.  -They 
maintain  a  lobby  throughout  the 
session,  if  interested  in  amending 
some  law  into  a  shape  that  will 
give  them  more  liberties  with  the 
people's  money  or  property.  There 
is  one  thing  I  have  noticed,  which 
is  that  the  average  county  super- 
visor, or  city  trustee,  will  always  try 
to  avoid  the  following  of  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  especially  if  it  de- 
lays action.  Just  as  soon  as  elected, 
the  most  of  them  at  least  want  to 
make  a  short  cut  to  the  object  de- 
sired. To  have  to  wait  on  the  whims 
of  the  taxpayer  that  may  call  upon 
the  public  by  a  majority  petition 
that  may  necessitate  an  election  in 
order  to  legalize  an  act  is  a  long, 
tedious  way;  besides  quite  often  the 
scheme  does  not  meet  with  approval 
of  -the  majority  of  the  voters,  and 
thus  many  schemes  are  upset  that 
could  be  put  over  if  the  public  was 
not  in  on  the  inside. 

HOW  THEY  BK.AT  THE  KAISER. 

Now,  this  amendment  business 
has  gone  on  and  on  from  year  to 
year  until  the  county  supervisors 
have  legislated  themselves  into  a 
power  that  even  the  kaiser  would 
turn  a  dark  blue  with  envy  to  ac- 
quire. They  can  appropriate  our 
moneys  for  doubtful  purposes  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  without  any 
previous  plans  or  specifications,  with- 
out any  petition  or  public  demand, 
except  perchance  when  a  locality  has 
a  chamber  of  commerce  or  a  mer- 
chants' association  that  can  be  used 
to  "endorse." 

The  county  officials  will  make  it 
a  point  to  interview  the  new  As- 
semblymen and  set  forth  their  wants 
from  an  increase  of  salary  to  an  in- 
crease of  power.  I  have  a  case  in 
mind  and  will  tell  a  little  story  that 
will  illustrate  some  points  in  tho 
body  of  this  letter: 

In  1895  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  formation  of 
protection  districts.  This  act  called 
for  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority 
of  tho  land  owners  in  the  proposed 
district.  The  case  in  point  could 
never  have  been  consummated  if  it 
depended  on  a  majority  petition,  so 
an  amendment  was  necessary  that 
cut  out  the  safeguard  of  an  election 
or  a  majority  petition  and  only  called 
for  petition  signed  by  ten  freehold- 
ers in  the  proposed  district.  This 
was  done  in  a  back  office  by  some  of 
the  promoters;  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  supervisors,  and  work 
was  begun  under  an  almost  unani- 
mous protest.  The  supervisors  en- 
tered into  and  upon  the  premises  of 
the  protestanta,  cut  down,  burned 
and  otherwise  removed  valuable  tim- 
ber that  was  placed  there  by  the 
owner  to  protect  the  banks  against 
erosion,  and  windbreaks  to  protect 
valuable  orchards  growing  along  the 
rivers.  Notwithstanding  protests 
from  nearly  all  the  600  owners,  the 
supervisors  did  not  see  fit  to  sue  for 
right  of  way,  but' went  right  on  with 
wholesale  destruction.  One  of  the 
sufferers  who  lost  a  52-acre  orchard 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
tecting windbreak  brought  suit 
against  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
their  bondsmen  for  damages  is  now 
pending.  The  board  had  a  remedy 
at  law  in  a  suit  in  condemnation, 
but  that  would  take  lime,  so  they 
hulled  it  through. 

Now,  these  same  supervisors,  1 
understand  through  the  press,  desire 
some  more  amendments  giving  them 
more  power  yet,  preventing  Injured 
property  owners  from  bringing  suit 
for  any  damages  that  "the  board" 
may  cause.  Will  they'  get  it?  The 
farmer  can't  spend  the  time  at  this 


season  of  the  year  to  watch  his  in- 
terests at  Sacramento  against  the 
intrigues  of  his  own  county  officials. 
The  best  lawyers  can't  keep  up  with 
those  amendments.  If  Mr.  Hodges 
can  put  the  leak  in  some  of  their 
schemes,  or  can  turn  legislation  back 
so  the  people  will  not  lose  their  gov- 
ernment when  they  elect  officers  to 
only  represent  them,  compelling 
them  to  act  only  under  majority 
instruction — in  fact,  get  back  to  a 
simple,  old  -  fashioned  democracy 
again — the  people  will  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed. 

ANOTHER  NEW  SEED  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  seed  catalogue  of  the 
Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  contains  in  its 
112  pages  a  very  complete  list  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  berries, 
bulbs,  grasses,  corn  'and  field  seed, 
insecticides,  fertilizers,  poultry  sup- 
plies and  appliances,  garden  tools, 
spray  outfits,  nursery  requisites,  as 
well  as  much  useful  information  on 
agricultural  literature  and  formulae. 


PLOWING. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prens   by  Samurl 
Haljrh,  San  Jose.] 

Just  after  the  first  rain  in  1917, 
which  did  not  go  deep  enough  to 
allow  of ,  plowing,  we  sowed  some 
barley  on  land  that  had  been  heav- 
ily top-dressed  with  poultry  manure. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  the  unplowed 
land  and  a  cultivator  run  over  it 
and  then  harrowed  once.  The  next 
rains  started  the  barley  growing, 
but  it  appeared  such  a  poor  stand 
that  we  thought  of  re-sowing  it. 
Other  work  preventing  it,  we  let 
it  go.  The  growth  was  so  heavy 
and  rank  that  it  lodged  badly.  We 
got  as  much  from  one  acre  as  a 
neighbor  did  from  three  acres  which 
were  plowed  after  the  rain  had  made 
plowing  possible.  The  dry  year  did 
not  affect  our  crop;  partly,  I  think, 
because  the  previous  summer  we 
ran  600  or  700  head  of  fowls  on  it 
as  a  feeding  lot  and  made  them 
scratch  for  it.  This  kept  a  dry 
mulch  on  top  all  summer  in  between 
the  rows  of  kale  that  was  not  irri- 
gated. 


The  cold  weather  has  reduced  the 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables.  A  little 
mild    weather   and   rain   are  both 

needed. 


TREATMENT  FOR  GRAIN  SMUT. 

Formaldehyde  treatment  for  grain 
smut  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best 
and  the  least  injurious  to  grain. 
Thousands  of  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted at  17  different  experiment 
stations.  This  1s  from  a  report  re- 
cently forwarded  by  the  War  Emer- 
gency Board  of  Plant  Pathology  to 
Prof.  H.  P.  Barss  of  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Corvallis.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  report 
are  of  special  interest: 

"Profound  differences  in  the  in- 
jury from  treatment  are  found  with 
different  seed  lots  of  the  same  ce- 
real. Seed  lots  of  wheat  from  the 
West,  where  conditions  are  dry  at 
harvest  and  the  grain  is.  more  or 
less  injured  in  threshing,  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  injury  from 
copper  sulphate.  As  a  rule  seed  lots 
of  wheat  that  are  seriously  injured 
by  copper  sulphate  are  no  more  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  from  formalde- 
hyde than  other  seed  lots  that  do 
not  show  copper  sulphate  injury. 
Oats  as  a  rule  are  most  susceptible 
to  injury  by  copper  sulphate  of  any 
cereal,  while  no  other  grain  suffers 
less  injury  from  formaldehyde  treat- 
ment. Barley  is  the  least  susceptible 
to  treatment  of  any  of  the  ceteals." 


Save\ourWfieat  From  Winter  Killing 


QUNHAM 


TRAD!    MARK  REG. 


Before  Culti-Packing 

The  plant*  are  heaved 
and  noil  is  cracked  caus- 
ing root*  to  freeze,  break 
or  dry  out  and  die. 


"Soil  Sense" 

A  66-page  book  illustrat- 
ed with  over  90  field  pho- 
tographs showing  the  us- 
es of  the  Culti-Packer  on 
wheat,  oats,  corn,*  alfal- 
fa, sugar  beets,  cotton, 
rioe,  etc.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  direct  for  a  copy. 


Every  year  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  give  only  half 
a  normal  yield — thousands  more  are  plowed  up  and 
seeded  to  other  crops  because  of  winter  killing. 
Most  of  this  lost  wheat  could  be  saved  by  timely  use  of 
the  Dunham  Culti-Packer. 

Winter  killing  results  from  the  heaving  of  plants  and 
cracking  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  in  early  spring.  The  wheat  roots  are  broken 
and  left  exposed  to  the  air  thus  cutting  off  nourishment 
from  the  plants  above. 

The  Culti-Packer  used  on  such  fields  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
will  tuck  the  heaved  plants  back  in  place  and  fill  the  cracks  around 
the  roots  with  moist  soil. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  found  through  a  period  of  five 
years  experiments  that  this  spring  packing  gave  an  average  in- 
crease of  five  and  one-teuth  (5.1)  bushels  per  acre. 
Go  to  the  nearest  John  Deere  Dealer  NOW  and  arrange  for  a  Culti- 
Packer  to  use  on  your  wheat  field  this  spring.  If  you  do  only  half 
as  well  as  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  you  will  pay  for  the 
too]  on  your  wheat  crop  alone  and  you  will  use  it  on  every  other 
crop  you  grow. 
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State  Land  Settlement  $11,260,000! 

[By  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 


Eleven  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  State  land 
settlement!  Who  would  have  thought 
when  the  State  went  into  real""estate 
subdivision  in  1917  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  disinterested  cap- 
ital and  organized  direction  could 
do  for  colonists  in  California,  that 
the  $260,000  then  appropriated 
would  be  so  admirably  used  that  in 
two  short  years  the  success  of  its 
first  project  would  justify  the  ap- 
propriation of  that  much  again  and 
eleven  million  dollars  on  top  of  it! 
And  this  in  times  when  everybody 
is  talking  of  retrenchment  in  State 
governmental  expenditures.        .  . 

That  a  legislative  appropriation  of 
$1,260,000  could  be  put  through  the 
Legislature  without  having  been  con- 
sidered by  the  State  Budget  Board 
before  the  Legislature  met  might 
excite  some  conjecture.  But  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  is  insistent  now,  and 
the  budget  board  has  pointed  out  an 
unused  $1,000,000  appropriated  in 
1917  for  the  State  Defense  Guards. 
This  may  be  turned  back  into  the 
State  treasury  by  repealing  the  act 
which  appropriated  it  and  will  sup- 
ply the  fund  now  needed  for  land 
settlement. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  January  20 
Senator  A.  H.  Breed  of  Alameda 
county  introduced  a  bill  amending 
the  State  Land  Settlement  Act  of 
1917  in  several  sections  and  appro- 
priating the  additional  $1,260,000  to 
be  used  in  extension  of  the  same 
plan.  It  was  Senator  Breed  above 
all  other  legislators  who  labored  for 
the  passage  of  the  original  act  in 
1917,  finding  much  opposition,  espe- 
cially in  the  Assembly.  Now,  the 
success  of  the  Durham  project  leads 
the  Governor,  the  Senator,  and  other 
friends  of  State  land  settlement  to 
believe  that  this  big  appropriation 
will  receive  easier  approval  than  the 
smaller  ©riginal  one  did.  In  fact,  so 
confident  are  they  that  Senator  Breed 
has  this  week  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion submitting  to  the  people  at  the 
next  general  election  the  proposal  for 
a  $10,000,000  bond  issue  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  legisla- 
tive appropriation  will  carry  the 
work  until  proceeds  from  bond  sales 
are  available.  This  appropriation, 
however,  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
State  with  4  per  cent  interest  on 
used  portions  within  50  years,  as 
now  provided  for  $250,000  of  the 
original  appropriation.  Since  a  max- 
imum of  40  years  is  allowed  for  set- 
tlers to  pay  for  their  allotments, 
repayment  to  the  State  is  assured. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PBESENT/tAW. 

The  first  amendment  makes  prom- 
inent as  the  leading  object  of  the 
law  the  provision  of  employment  and 
homes  for  California  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, marines,  and  others  who  have 
been  connected  with  Uncle  Sam's 
armed  forces  in  the  European  or 
other  wars.  It  does  not,  however, 
exclude  other  people.  The  second 
amendment  gives  the  State  Land 
Settlement  Board  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  securing  suitable 
areas  for  subdivision;  and  it  re- 
moves all  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  land  to  be  acquired  for  subdi- 
vision. Another  amendment  requires 
a  statement  from  the  State  Water 
Commission  showing  sufficient  xvater 
rights.  Still  another  gives  the  board 
extra  security  for  cash  loans  to  set- 
tlers and  permits  loans  up  to  $2,000 
on  the  improvements  and  equipment 
of  farm  laborers'  allotments.  The 
$400  limit  on  value  of  allotments 
made  for  farm  laborers,  is  raised  to 
$1,000.  Before  opening  an  area  for 
settlement,  such  opening  must  be 
advertised  once  a  week  for  four 
weeks  in  a  daily  paper  of  general 
circulation.  The  law  now  requires 
advertising  "for  thirty  days."  Areas 
included  in  the  purchase  not  fit  for 
fanming  or  townsites  may  be  auc- 
tioned. The  board  may,  in  offering 
allotments  for  sale,  co-operate  or 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Other  minor  amendments  are  made 
and  a  new  section  provides  that 
where  settlers  fail  to  comply  with 
any  terms  of  the  contract  they  may 
lose  their  contract  rights;  and  the 
money  they  have  paid  is  considered 
as  rental.  This  provision,  however, 
will  never  be  used  on  settlers  who 


act  in  good  faith,  as  it  is  to  every- 
body's advantage  to  make  every  set- 
tler successful.  The  personnel  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Board  apparently 
insures  this:  Prof.  Elwood  Mead, 
chairman;  former  Senator  Prescott 
F.  Cogswell,  Mortimer  Fleishhacker 
(banker),  former  U.  S.  Senator 
Frank  P.  Flint  of  Los  Angeles,  Judge 
William  H.  Langdon.  

A  community  auction,  to  place 
local  farm  implements  and  livestock 
where  they  are  most  needed  in  the 
community,  was  held  January  23  on 
the  E.  A.  Gammon  ranch  by  the 
Sacramento  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Many  sales  of  ranches  worth  the 


full  price  asked  have  been  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  noxious  weeds, 
according  to  a  State  Senator  whose 


CALIVADA 

sheep  Manure  *™ 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fltths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduons  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COM  PANT, 
423  Citizens  National  Bank  Bnlldlnc 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


county  is  no  worse  than  most  others 
in  the  State. 


After  ten  years  tent  by  thou- 
panda  of  car  uaerw,  Brictson 
PneumaticTireahavesolved 
pneuinatio  tire  problem. 
Easy  rl  d  ing,  absol  utel  y  proof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
outs.ruts.rim  cut.skidding, 
oil.  gasoline.  Id  short  troubla 
proof.  Written  lO.OOOmilo  ifu^r- 
s.ntee.  Some  ffo  15  to  20.000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  us  prove  It.    Don't  pay  it 
not  satisfied.    Write  to-day  for 
detaila  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
'Free  Trial"   plan  ever  offered. 
Sent  with  illustrated. descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  UO-19 
1016  W.  O.  W.  Bids;.,  Omaha.  Nebr 


Used  By  Three 
Generations 
of  American 
Farmers 


Implements 
That  ProveTheir 
Worth  In  Every 
Field  Test 


Light  Draft  Tillage  Implements 


P*Q  Power  Lift  Disc  Plow 


P*0  Little  Genius  Tractor  Plow 


I7S5 

P*0  Bean  Planter 


P>tO  Tractor  Tandem  Disc  Plow 


3F*€>  &K,ty 
„  { Strength 

r  eatures  ( Ease  ot  Operation 

Simplicity.  The  founders  of  this  company  deter- 
mined upon  the  principle  of  simplicity  and  this  feature 
has  been  applied  in  the  building  of  all  P^^>  Imple- 
ments for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
F^fcQ  Line  is  noted  for  this — the  absence  of  super- 
fluous parts,  and  yet  for  the  masterly  provision  for  all  • 
needed  and  useful  adjustments. 

Strength.  Strength  is  obtained,  first — by  the  weight  and 
quality  of  material;  second,  by  the  scientific  use  of  material, 
securing  that  strength,  rigidity  and  freedom  from  trappiness  for 
which  PfcO  Implements  are  noted. 

Ease  of  Operation.  Ease  of  operation  is  secured  by  a 
combination  of  simplicity  with  the  application  of  certain  me- 
chanical principles  which  have  been  followed  out  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  P*0  Implements.  ' 

76  Years  of  "Knowing  How" 

Hammered  Into  Every  One  of  Them 

The  P*0  Line  has  been  delivering  the  goods  for  over  76 
years.  It  is  a  line  built  upon  the  idea  that  quality  must  receive 
first  consideration— must  be  maintained  regardless  of  any  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  only  a  real  quality  line,  but  is  a  complete 
line,  consisting  of  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and  Cultivators  in 
all  standard  styles  and  sizes. 

PftO  goods  are  sold  exclusively  through  the  retail  implement 
dealers,  and  we  have  agencies  throughout  the  country.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  catalog  describing  the  entire  line  of 
P&Q  Tillage  Implements  or  the  P*0  Tractor  Plow  Catalog  to  any 
♦  address.  If  you  are  interesfed  in  Tractor  Plows,  Tractor  Disc 
Harrows,  Tractor  Listers  or  any  other  Tillage  Implements,  it 
will  pay  you  to  study  the  P*0  line  before  purchasing. 

Every  Implement  Carrying  the  P*iO  Trademark 
Is  Backed  By  An  Unqualified  Guarantee 

PARUN  &  0REND0RFF  CO.,  Canton,  Illinois 

Largest  and  Oldest  Permanently  Established  Plow  Factory  on  Earth 

Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Dixon  &  Griswold,  Los  Angeles 


P»WJ  Little 
Genius 
Tractor 
Plow 
(Orchard  Type). 
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Healthy  Herds  from  Tuberculin  Testing 


[Written  for  rarlflo  Rural  Press.] 


An  advance  copy  of  the  .State 
Veterinarian's  biennial  report  shows 
effective  work  done  in  suppressing 
hog  cholera,  anthrax,  sheep  scabies, 
blackleg,  glanders  and  other  animal 
diseases,  but  of  particular  interest 
is  the  result  of  tuberculin  testing 
under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
dairy  law,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  the 
present  State  Veterinarian,  consid- 
ers that  work  the  most  important  in 
his  department. 

Although  the  law  was  not  in- 
tended to  eradicate  tuberculosis,  as 
dairymen  were  "privileged  to  con- 
tinue selling  whole  milk  from  tuber- 
culous cows  provided  it  was  pasteur- 
ized, still  the  department,  in  car- 

•  rying  out  the  tuberculin  testing  pro- 
visions, has  made  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  the  control  and  eradication 
of  the  disease. 

The  State  is  now  divided  into 
nine  districts,  each  in  charge  of-  a 
full-time  deputy  State  veterinarian, 
who  works  under  instructions  from 
the  State  Veterinarian.  The  seope 
of  their  work  has  been  broadened  so 
that,  besides  testing  herds  for  tuber- 
culosis, they  can  supervise  a  quaran- 
tine and  take  other  measures  neces- 
sary to  control  any  infectious  dis- 
ease brought  to  their  attention.  Also, 
by  their  daily  intercourse  with 
stockmen,  they  are  able  to  give  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  and  do  other 
work  of  an  educational  nature, 
i  For  instance,  since  it  is  optional 
with  a  dairyman  who  has  tuber- 
culous cows  as  to  whether  he  re- 
moves the  reactors  or  resorts  to  pas- 
teurization, the  department  gener- 
ally recommends  that  reactors  be 
not  slaughtered,  but  if  they  have  a 
higher  value  for  breeding  or  dairy 
purposes  than  for  beef  that  they  be 
segregated  into  known  tubercular 
herds  where  the  products  are  pas- 

•  teurized  before  being  sold  for  hu- 
man consumption  or  used  for  feed- 
ing other  livestock,  and  that  healthy 
calves  be  raised  from  these  "herds  by 
removing  them  at  birth  and  either 
feeding  them  pasteurized  milk  or 
raising  them  on  tuberculosis-free 
nurse  cows.  t 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the 


general  results  of  testing  done  since 
the  .  law  became  effective.  October 
1,  1916: 


^  Get  a 

KIN, 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Over 
a 

Million 
in  Use 


Discard  that  waste- 
ful gravity  or  shal- 
low-pan method  of 
cream  separation. 
"Junk"    that  old, 
worn  out  or  defective 
separator.  Either 
robs  you  of  butter-fat 
profits. 

STOP 

Cream  Waste 

Yon  can  get  $20.00  more 
cream  profit*  per  cow  per 
year  by  using  the  closest  skim- 
mine  device  the  world  has  ever 
seen  —  The  Vikine  Cream 
Separator. 

Increase 
Cream  Profits 

Bach  VIKING  is  guaranteed 
for  a  lifetime  I     Greater  in 
capacity  than  other  separa- 
tors.   Easiest  operated  and 
easiest  cleaned.    Lower  in 
price — because  it  is  made  In 
the  World's  Largest  Sep- 
arator Factory.    See  the 
ViKING  at  your  deal- 
er's. Quick  shipments 
always    assured  from 
)  different  distributing  points 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Send  for  These  2 
Free  Books 

Swedish 

Separator 

Compr"V 
Dtp!,  bo 

507  South 
Wells  Street  I 
CHICAGO,  ILL.\ 


No.  Cows 
dairies,  tee  ted. 
1st  test..  7.975  66.097 
2nd  test..  1.459  22.800 
3rd  test.  .  64  2.074 
4th  test. .       3  1.081 


Per- 

Dairics  cent- 
show-  age 
ing  no  ol 
Reae-     reac-  reac- 
tors,     tors.  tors. 
8.851    0.296  13.4 
1.406    1.049  6.1 
166        20  8.0 
26  0  2.4 


No  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  comparatively  high 
percentage  of  reactors  on  the  third 
test,  as  this  was  because  wholesale 
dairymen  who  were  not  obliged  to 
have  their  herds  tested  did  so  and 
kept  the  reactors  in  their  herds 
thereafter.  The  cost  to  the  State 
for  carrying  on  the  work  has  so 
far  averaged  about  35  cents  per 
head,  but  it  will  be  much  less  here- 
after, as  expenses  incurred  at  the 
start  are  no  longer  necessary. 

BEST  METHODS  OF  ERADICATION. 

After  the  first  tests  were  applied 
and  the  results  known,  the  advice 
given  to  an  o*wner  depended  upon 
the  number  of  animals  in  the  herd 
and  the  percentage  of  reactors,  as  it 
has  been  found  that  in'  the  small 
herds  it  is  much  easier  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis  by  eliminating  the  re- 
actors than  in  the  large  herds,  even 
though  the  percentage  of  tubercu- 
losis is  lower  'than  in  the  small 
herds. 

In  the  human  family  tubercular 
infection  generally  gains  a  foothold 
during  childhood  and  infection  of 
adults  rarely  occurs.  But  with  cat- 
tle, adult  animals  readily  contract 
the  disease  when  kept  in  contact 
tfith  tubercular  animals.  Conse- 
quently, dairymen  having  a  high 
percentage  of  reactors  were  not  ad- 
vised to  segregate  the  reactors,  but 
instead  to  resort  to  pasteurization, 
and  if  a  purebred  herd,  td  build  up 
a  new  tuberculosis-free  herd  by  the 
raising  of  healthy  calves.  Many 
owners  of  highly-infected  herds  fol- 
lowed this  advice,  but  a  few  dairy- 
men have  attempted  to  remain  in 
the  raw  milk  business  and  have  re- 
moved reactors  oh  first,  second  and 
even  third  tests,  against  the  advice 
of  the  State  Veterinary  Department. 

On  the  other  hand,  dairymen  hav- 
ing only  a  few  reactors  were  ad- 
vised to  remove  them  immediately, 
as  the  chances  for  eradicating  tu- 
berculosis from  such  herds  were  very 
good.  And  if  animals  reacting  were 
valuable  dairy  cows,  the  owners 
were  advised  to  sell  them  to  whole- 
sale dairymen  as  reactors.  When 
this  was  done  the  difference  be- 
tween what  a  cow  cost  and  what 
she  brought  as  a  reactor  was  small, 
and  in  tbe  end  the  dairyman  was  re- 
paid in  the  increased  returns  due  to 
the  premium  offered  for  raw  milk. 
Such  dairymen  seem  eminently  Sat- 
isfied with  the  operation  of  the  law. 

VALUE  OF  INTRADERMAL  TEST. 

Data  collected  by  the  department 
in  connection  with  the  intradermal 
test  will  be  of  interest  to  dairy- 
men, especially  those  who  onpose 
this  method  of  testing.  The  chief 
characteristic  is  a  swelling  which 
appears  at  the  point  of  injection, 
from  a  few  hours  up  to  a  few  days, 
and  persists  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  later  the  time  at 
which  the  reaction  appears  and  the 
longer  it  persists,  the  more  positive 
it  is  that  the  animal  is  tubercular. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  tests 
were  made  at  a  commercial  slaugh- 
tering house,  chances  had  to  be 
taken  on  the  length  of  time  the  ani- 
mals would  remain  in  the  yards 
after  being  injected  with  tubercu- 
lin. The  ninety-sixth  hour  is  the 
best  time  for  making  observations, 
provided  only  one  Is  made,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  following 
results  proved  inconclusive  on  ani- 
mals killed  24  hours  after  injection. 

Killed  after 

injection.  Tested 

24    hours  41 

48    hours   41 

72    hours   86 

96   hours  331 

To  account  for  the  animals  which 
reacted  and  no  lesions  were  found 
!  on  autopsy,  it  should  be  explafned 
1  that  it  is  possible  for  an  animal  to 
i  give  a  positive  reaction  to  the  test 


Realtors  Lesions 

3  0  . 

6  S 

7  •  5 
63  51 


in  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  what  1s  Usually  called  the  in- 
cubation stage. 

Of  greatest  interest  is  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  414  head  which 
were  negative  to  the  tuberculin  test 
only  two  were  found  to  be  tubercu- 
lar on  slaughter.  It  is  of  interest 
because  in  eradicating  the  disease 
the  veterinarian  is  not  worried  about 
the  fact  that  he  may  occasionally 
remove  an  animal  from  the  herd  as 
a  reactor  in  which  no  lesions  will 
be  found,  but  he  is  worried  because 
animals  having  the  disease  in  an  ad- 
vanced form  are  sometimes  left  in 
herds  on  account  of  not  reacting, 
and  may  prove  spreaders.  The  re- 
sults show  that  with  the  intrader- 
mal test  the  chances  for  this  are 
slight,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
department  that  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  the  test  failed  in  tbe  case 
of  the  two  animals  mentioned,  at 
least  seven  days  should  have 
elapsed,  as  reactions  have  been  no- 
ticed as  late  as  the  seventh  day 
after  the  injection. 

The  results  from  tuberculin  test- 
ing are  all  that  could  be  expected, 
and  show  that  marked  progress  is 
being  made  in  eradicating  this 
scourge  of  the  dairy  industry. 

SHREDDED  FODDER  FOR  DELTA 
CATTLE. 

Delta  soil  is  generally  too  soft 
when  wet  to  keep  cattle  in  winter 
to  feed  corn  stalks  and  other  pas- 
turage, especially  on  the  pure  peat 
land  where  cattle  go  to  their  knees 


when  it  Is  well  soaked.  Still,  F.  F. 
Lyons  fed  500  cattle  on  the  Ter- 
minus tract  last  winter  through  the 
February  rains  and  they  were  not 
bothered  with  mud.  He  had  stacked 
shredded  corn  fodder  on  a  two-acre 
"salt  grass"  patch  and  fenced  the 
cattle  on  that.  He  had  no  drains, 
but  the  sod  held  them  up.  By  feed- 
ing the  shredded  corn  on  the  field 
where  grown,  a  great  profit  was 
made  because  the  cost  of  baling, 
hauling,  and  shipping  was  saved. 

ROLLED  BARLEY  DOES  NOT  DRY 
COWS. 

Dairymen  will  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  a  three-year 
feeding  experiment  conducted  at  the 
University  Farm,  which  shows  that 
rolled  barley  does  nqt  injure  cattle 
or  dry  cows  up  prematurely. 

A  bulletin,  written  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Woll,  giving  details  of  the  experi- 
ment, is  ready  for  publication,  but 
probably  will  not  be  ready  for  dis- 
1  tributlon  until  March  or  April. 

Livestock  warnings  from  the  ' 
Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, issued  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep  interests,  have 
been  reported  as  of  great  value,  par- 
ticularly during  the  lambing  and 
shearing  seasons.  One  of  these  warn- 
ings issued  in  April,  1918,  from  the 
San  Francisco  forecast  district  cen- 
ter resulted  in  the  protection  of 
over  100,000  new-born  lambs  and  in 
the  postponement  of  the  shearing  of 
great  numbers  of  sheep. 


The  most  independent 
man  on  earth 


A  Farm  becomes  a  Home 
when  Drudgery  leaves 

A  farm  becomes  the  ideal  home  when  back-breaking  tasks  are  eliminated. 
•And  tasks  of  this  kind  can  be  eliminated.  Such  chores  as  milking,  churn- 
ing, wood  sawing,  water  pumping,  and  feed  cutting  may  be  handled  with 
little  manual  labor  and  in  quicker  time  if  they  are  done  electrically. 

G-E  FARM  MOTORS 

are  giving  this  kind  of  service  economically  and  satisfactorily.  You  will 
find  that  the  nearest  Central  Station  or~G-E  Motor  Agency  has  complete 
information  on  motor  costs,  sizes  required  and  operating  charges.  You 
will  find  experienced  men  ready  and  willing  to  offer  suggestions  on  the 
best  motor  installation  for  your  own  particular  needs.  This  service  is 
freely  given. 

General  Electric  Company 

Los  Angeles  Office :  ^an  Francisco  Office 

Corporation  Bldg.  x^jg/  Rialto  Blu"^. 

General  Office  Schenectady,  X.  Y. 
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DAIRY  LEGISLATION  PROPOSED. 


[By  Our  Npecial  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  organization  which 
is  now  showing  so  much  life,  is 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  dairy  laws 
as  they  now  stand  except  for  certain 
details;  and  the  association  does  not 
'propose  to  initiate  anything  in  the 
present  Legislature,  according  to 
President  J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Webster  of  Sacramento,  who 
has  been  much  concerned  with  dairy 
legislation  the  past  two  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  desires  the  dairy 
law  regarding  tuberculin  testing  and 
pasteurization  to  remain  as  it  is, 
with  a  few  minor  changes.  Such 
changes,  also  desired  by  S.  A.  W. 
Carver  of  Los  Angeles,  according  to 
Dr.,  C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  University 
Farm,  include  such  questions  as  per- 
mitting the  standardization  of 'cream, 
denning  culture  milk,  and  allowing 
a  higher  bacterial  standard  on  grade 
B  cream.  This  latter  point  is  also 
emphasized  by  C.  E.  Gray  of  the 
California  Central  Creameries.  Mr. 
Gray  is  ckairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  appointed  by  the  Califor- 
nia Creamery  Operators'  Association 
at  its  Visalia  meeting. 

COliNTV   TUBERCULIN  TESTING. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Veterin- 
ary Association,  according  to  Dr. 
Roadhouse,  has  prepared  a  bill  at 
the  special  instance  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Kenna  of  Fresno,  which  would  take 
tuberculin  testing  under  the  State 
dairy  law  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
State  Veterinarian  and  give  it  to 
rounty  veterinarians.  This  bill  is 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
tendency  of  modern  legislation  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  State-wide  laws  by  central- 
izing the  executive  authority.  It 
would  open  the  way  to  use  of  va- 
rious tests  under  various  rules, 
•which  might  render  a  certificate  of 
freedom  from  disease  of  questionable 
'value  in  other  counties. 

oleomargakim:. 

The  present  law  reads  that  "no 
butter  or  cheese  not  made  wholly 
from  pure  milk  or  cream  shall  be 
used  in  any  of  the  charitable  or 
penal  Institutions  of  the  State." 
This  does  not  legally  prevent  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  instead  of  but- 
ter at  such  institutions.  The  amount 
is  considerable,  for  20,000  perspns 
are  fed  there.  Samuel  E.  Watson  of 
the  California  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion is  hoping  to  get  a  bill  through 
to  prevent  use  of  oleo  at  these  in- 
stitutions. 

The  oleomargarine  law  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  instead  of  by  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  if  a  bill  Introduced  by  As- 
semblyman N.  J.  Prendergast  of  San 
Francisco  should  become  law.  Mr. 
Prendergast's  bill  contains  strong 
provisions  for  the  labeling  of  oleo- 
margarine; but  rather  ambiguously 
permits  the  use  of  coloring  matter 
in  certain  kinds  of  oleo.  It  permits 
manufacture  of  oleo  for  shipment  to 
other  countries  and  other  States  in 
such  form  as  complies  with  laws  of 
those  places.  Another  new  provision 
is  that  oleo  solid-packed  in  lots  of 
10  pounds  or  more  may  be  sold  for 
baking  and  industrial  purposes,  pro- 
vided they  are  labeled  as  such.  The 
bill  requires  all  other  oleo  to  be  put 
up  in  packages  of  specified  weight. 
The  present  law  allows  sale  of  oleo 
in  bulk,  but  provides  more  securely 
that  the  labels  shall  continue  con- 
spicuously posted  after  part  of  each 
lot  is  sold.  The  present  law  pro- 
hibits possession  of  oleo  of  any  kind 
without  a  license,  except  for  family 
consumption;  but  the  bill  says  noth- 
ing about  this,  nor  does  it  make 
transportation  companies  liable  for 
carrying  unlicensed  oleo,  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  bill  is  referred  to  .  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures. 


URGE  BUTTER  FOR  STATE  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

W.  B.  Hopkins  of  Petaluma,  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the 
California  Creamery  Operators'  As- 
sociation, has  furnished  us  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
dairymen    of    Sonoma    and  Marin 


SUPERIOR  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

IIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIliinil 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

THE  WORLD'S 

STANDARD 
CREAM  SAVER. 


Over  2,325,000  in 
daily  use. 


ALPHA 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

1%  to  18  H.  P. 

(For  Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Kerosene.) 


Built  for 
years  of 
service  at 
minimum 
operating 
cost. 


IDEAL  GREEN 
FEED  SILOS 

LEAK  PROOF— 

—PERMANENT 

Made  of  No.  1  Selected  Tank 
Stock  from  foundation  to  roof. 

Leak  proof  doors 

Leak  proof  stave  splices 

Leak  proof  foundation  joint. 

THE  SAFEST  SILO 
INVESTMENT. 


ACME  FEED  CUTTERS 

(7  sizes) 

A  Combination  Cutter  for  Use  at  All  Seasons. 
FILLS  THE  SILO, 

CUTS  DRY  FEED, 

MAKES  ALFALFA  MEAL. 


JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Cuts  Barn  Work  in  Half. 


Stalls 
Stanchions 
Litter  and 
Feed 
Carriers 
Hog  Pens 
Calf  Pens 
Cow  Pens 


VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

Unequalled  in  Efficiency. 
Lowest  in  Power  Consumption. 


The  ideal  pump  for  irri- 
gation and  domestic  water 
supply. 

Capacities  20  to  1600 
gals,  per  min. 

SIMPLE  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  INSTALL 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  LAUSON  FULL  JEWELED  TRACTORS 

Catologs  and  Special  Information  on  any  of  the  Lines  Mailed  Upon  Request. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

Everything  for  the  Dairy 
61    BEALE   STREET,    SAIN  FRANCISCO 


counties  and  sent  to  their  Senator 
and  Assemblymen,  urging  that  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  or  any  sub- 
stitute for  butter  or  cheese  be  pro- 
hibited in  State  institutions. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  has 
ordered  all  these  institutions  to  use 
oleomargarine  instead  of  butter,  but 
the  dairymen  state  that  their  indus- 
try is  a  large  one  and  of  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  and  claim  that  the  use  of 
oleomargarine  is  discouraging  to  the 
dairymen  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
policy  of  the  State.  Also  they  point 
out  that  butter  contains  certain 
pathological  qualities  not  to  be 
found  in  substitutes;  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  substitutes  constitutes  a  low- 
ering of  the  standard  of  diet,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  tax- 
payers to  have  the  standard  of  diet 
in  State  institutions  lowered. 

They  also  endorse  the  proposed 
measure  to  regulate  the  business  of 


IININISRAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
iff  Championships, 
All      Grand  Championships, 

Reserve  Championships. 
22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUD- 
ING   15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of 
large  cows  of  erood  milk  production. 

Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 

Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
GLENSIDE  ROY  A  I,  408105  "ee  us  al  ""'  '  '' 1 1 ' ' ''  International. 

Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,  1016-1018,  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 


producing,  buying  and  selling  imi- 
tation milk  or  milk  products. 

Dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
are  urged  to  get  together  at  once 
and  frame  similar  resolutions  to 
send  to  their  Senators  and  Assem- 
blymen. 


Fred  Hartsook  of  Lankershim  has 
recently  sold  a  foundation  herd  of 
19  Poland-China  sows  and  gilts  to 
Dr.  N.  Newton,  Lankershim.  Also,  a 
young  boar  and  gilt  has  been  sold  to 
Spencer  Thorp  of  Los  Angeles  for 
his  ranch  at  Santa  Paula. 
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Feed  the  Brood  Sows  Well 


[Written  fur  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  B.  H.  Whitten.] 


"I  am  the  foundation  of  the  future  pork  supply,"  says  Mrs.  Brood  Sow. 
"All  pigs  produced  are  under  my  care  for  at  least  six  months — four 
months  before  birth,  and  two  months  thereafter.  Consequently,  atten- 
tion given  me  is  given  the  next  generation  as  well,  and  good  feeding  and 
care  will  repay  you  many  fold." 


Every  spring  at  farrowing  time 
complaints  are  made  by  swine, breed- 
ers that  their  sows  have  trouble 
farrowing.  Pigs  come  dead,  or  are 
weak  and  soon  die,  or  the  sows  kill 
and  eat  their  young.  And  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "What  can#we  do?" 

Very  little  can  be  done  at  far- 
rowing time,  for  it  is  then  too  late. 
The  remedy  for  these  troubles  must 
be  administered  long  before  the  sows 
are  due  to  farrow.  In  fact,  the  time 
to  prevent  trouble  during'  spaing  far- 
rowing is  right  now. 

The  best  litters  are  usually  far- 
rowed by  sows  that  are  rather  thin 
but  gaining  in  flesh  at  the  time  of 
breeding,  and  that  continue  to  gain 
until  farrowing  time.  The  old  idea 
that  a  brood  sow  should  be  kept  thin 
while  pregnant  is  a  back  number. 
True,  an  over-fat  sow  will  have 
trouble  delivering  her  pigs,  but  if 
she  is  simply  in  full  flesh  and  not 
rolling  fat  she  will  have  no  trouble, 
and  she  will  be  more  quiet  and  less 
apt  to  kill  her  pigs  than  the  thin 
one  that  is  restless,  and  jumps  up 
every  few  minutes  to  look  around 
for  something  to  eat.  A  thin  sow 
will  invariably  produce  weak,  under- 
sized pigs,  which  will  be  further 
stunted  after  birjh  by  lack  of  suf- 
ficient milk. 

A  good  brood  'sow  will  suckle  down 
quite  rapidly,  and  if  she  is  in  good 


better  pigs  and  be  less  liable  to  eat 
them  afterwards  if  she  is  fed  liber- 
ally of  skim  milk  or  tankage. 

For  the  first  eight  weeks  two 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  .  will  usually 
keep  a  mature  brood  sow  in  good 
condition,  unless  she  starts  in'  very 
thin.  A  young  sow  still  growing 
will  need  about  a  pound  more.  If 
she  is  worth  raising,  keep  her  grow- 
ing. 

During  the  next  six  weeks  a  third 
to  a  half  more  grain  should  be  al- 
lowed. It  is  best  to  regulate  the 
amount  according  to  the  way  the 
sow  is  gaining.  A  mature  sow  bred 
again  right  after  weaning  a  litter 
should  gain  a  half  pound  per  day; 
a  young  sow  still  growing  should 
gain  a  full  pound. 

EXERCISE  MOST  IMPORTANT. 

Abundant  and  regular  exercise  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of 
both  the  sow  and  the  pigs  she  is 
carrying.  The  leading  three  breed- 
ers of  the  Corn  Belt,  in  talking  over 
the  best  methods  of  handling  brood 
sows  and  the  most  essential  thing  in 
bringing  about  a  good  condition  for 
sows  to  farrow  litters  of  large,  husky 
pigs,  were  unanimous  in  stating  that 
exercise  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  They  claimed  that  it  is  even 
more  important  than  feed,  and  that 
a  poorly  fed  sow  having  plenty  of 


Sows  like  these,  carried  to  farrowing  time  in  full  flesh,  but  not  rolling  fat,  will  have  good 
Utters  of  husky  pigs  and  will  be  able  to  suckle  them  well. 


flesh  at  farrowing  time  her  loss 
while  suckling  will  be  reflected  in 
the  rapid  growth  and  thrifty  condi- 
tion of  the  litter.  So  it  is  not  only 
safe  but  advisable  to  feed  sows  well 
after  they  are  safe  with  pig,  but  it 
should  be  done  with  bone  and  muscle 
forming  foods,  as  the  growing  foetus 
requires  that  kind  of  nourishment  to 
make  the  best  development.  A  sow 
carrying  a  litter  of  eight  to  ten 
pigs,  which  we  expect  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  world  with  lots  of  vi- 
tality, needs  a  ration  high  in  pro- 
tein and  mineral.  Fortunately,  al- 
falfa, which  nearly  every  California 
hog  raiser  uses,  is  the  best  single 
feed  and  furnishes  the  elements  most 
necessary  for  the  unborn  pigs. 

SHOULD  HAVE  BOMB  DRAIN. 

But  alfalfa  alone  is  not  enough — 
at  least  after  the  first  eight  weeks. 
The  amount  of  feed  a  sow  needs  dur- 
ing the  gestation  period  varies.  Of 
course  she  must  nourish  the  unborn 
pigs  all  the  time,  but  for  the  first 
eight  weeks  after  breeding  their 
demands  are  light  because  90  per 
cent  of  their  weight  is  developed 
thereafter.  That  iff,  during  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  the  gestation  period 
the  sow  must  build  on  the  average 
only  2  pounds  of  baby  pig,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  8  weeks  18  pounds.  Con- 
sequently, she  can  get  along  with 
much  less  feed,  particularly  grain, 
during  the  first  eight  weeks  than 
Bhe  needs  during  the  last  eight. 

ANIMAL  FOODS  PREVENT  PIG  EATING. 

Mill  feeds  are  too  high  in  prire 
and  too  hard  to  get,  so  barley  Is  the 
best  grain  to  use.  It  should  be 
ground  or  rolled,  and  either  skim 
milk  or  tankage  should  be  used  with 
it.  The  sow  craves  animal  food  at 
this  time,  and  she  will  produce  much 


exercise  will  farrow  a  better  litter 
than  a  well  fed  sow  that  has  been 
allowed  to  become  lazy. 

Generally  when  sows  graze  on  al- 
falfa pasture  they  get  sufficient  exer- 
cise, provided  their  feeding  is  done 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  field  from 
their  shelter.  But  if  this  is  not 
enough,  and  they  act  sluggish  and 
lazy,  they  should  be  forced  to  exer- 
cise, either  by  driving  them  or  by 
cutting  down  <>n  their  grain  fed  at 
the  trough  and  scattering  soaked 
whole  grain  throughout  the  field,  so 
that  they  will  have  to  hunt  for  each 
kernel  and  cover  a  great  deal  of 
ground  before  they  get  enough  to 
satisfy  them. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  drive  them, 
this  should  be  done  quietly,  so  that 
they  will  not  become  excited;  in 
fact,  nothing  should  ever  be  done 
around  hogs  to  excite  them,  as  they 
are  more  affected  by  sudden  disturb- 
ances than  any  other  farm  animals. 
.  A  sluggish,  lazy  sow  cannot  keep 
her  internal  organs  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  cannot  farrow  a 
healthy  litter  of  pigs.  Consequently, 
an  inflexible  rule  on  every  ranch 
should  be  that  brood  sows  must 
have  sufficient  exercise,  either  vol- 
untary or  forced,  to  keep  them  in 
prime  condition.  Liberal  feeding 
and  abundant  exercise  are  ten  times 
better  than  light  feeding  and  little 
exercise.   

Mrs.  A.  Necesal  of  Geyserville  has 
purchased  from  the  Castleview  Ranch 
of  Santa  Rosa  two  beautiful  sow 
pigs  out  of  a  daughter  of  Riverby 
Princess,  grand  champion  sow  of  the 
world.  These  young  Berkshires  were 
'tired  by  Baron  Duke  201st,  national 
grand  champion  boar.' 


Hogs  for  Profit 

Our  Anchorage  Farm  Berkshires  are  money-makers.  They  are 
strong  in  the  blood  of  our  world's  reserve  champion,  Star  Leader, 
and  have  size,  type,  quality,  vigor,  and  easy-feeding  qualities' — 
everything  necessary  for  the  ideal  profit-producing  hog. 

Bred  Gilts  Will 
Start  You  Right 

Don't  let  anything  on  earth  stop  you  from  getting  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful gilts  we  are  now  offering — granddaughters  of  Rival's  Champion,  and 
bred  to  Anchorage  Leader  2nd,  an  outstanding  son  of  Star  Leader.  This 
is  the  blood  you  need  to  insure  your  success. 


Gilts  with  Rood  bone,  well  sprung 
ribs,  strong  backs,  heavy  hams.  Right 
in  every  way  and  all  ready  to  go  ahead 
and  make  money  for  you. 


It's  a  crime  to  offer  them  at  $75  each, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  it  to  introduce 
our  stock  in  new  localities.  They  are 
worth  much  more. 


Order  Early— Avoid  Disappointment 

Don't  put  it  off,  for  these  pits  w«ill  go  quickly.  Get  yours  right  now 
and  begin  to  reap  a  golden  harvest.  If  you  want  ^further  information, 
send  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 


Anchorage  Farm 


P.  O.  Box  163A 


Orland,  Cal. 


GATEWOOD'S  DISPERSAL  SALE 

Of  Big 

Poland-Chinas! 


consisting  of  Fifty  Bred  Sow*  and  Gilts 
hred  to  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  Giant 
Dot.  A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  foun- 
dation stock  of  the  best. 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  will  be  included. 
Remember  that  he  was  the  State  Fair 
Orand  Champion.  1918.  and  is  a  great 
sire.  He  wUl  make  a  strong  showing  if 
fitted  again  next  year. 

January  28,  1019.  Sale  at  Fanset  Lumber 
Yard,  Fresno,  beginning  at  r.':.:e  sharp. 
Catalog  on  request. 


CHAS.  GATEWOOD  &  SON,  Route  J,  FRESNO 


URECTOR  JUNIOR, 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A..  DENKER 


BOQUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-months- 
old  pig — something  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  Sow,  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

Sow. 

7  FIRSTS,  0  SECONDS,  4  THIRDS. 
We  ofTer  choice  bred  sows  aad  open 
March  gilts  that  we  will  breed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY  HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Saugus,  Galm 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Dampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  n  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 
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Livestock  Queries 


Dog  Laws  in  California. 

.To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  law 
in  California  regarding  dogs  tres- 
passing where  sheep  are  raised? — 
R.  P.,  Modesto.  « 

[Answered  by  Prof.  R.  F.  Miller,  University 
Farm.] 

As  far  back  as  1896,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, a  dog  law  was  passed  placing 
a  tax  of  $3  on  males  and  $5  on 
females,  this  amount  to  be  used  in 
paying  for  damages  done  by  dogs 
among  sheep  in  the  State.  How- 
ever, this  law  has  never  been  en- 
forced and  the  California  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  passed  a  resolution 
last  year  to  take  this  matter  up  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  hopes  of  passing  a  suit- 
able dog  law  and  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  enforced.  I  think  encour- 
agement should  be  extended  every 
county,  in  the  meantime,  to  have  an 


Special  Berkshire 

Offering 
Your  Opportunity 

The   Best    Blood    of    the    West  combined 
with  the  Best  Blood  of  the  East. 

'  Three  Gilts  sired  by 

RINGLEADER  20th 

239090 

The  boar  that  was  recommended  to  go 
East  at  the  death  of  his  sire.  Grand 
Leader  2nd. 

The  dam  of  these  gilts  is  Successor's 
Bernice  6th.  190141,  a  full  sister  to  Suc- 
cessor's Beulah  208930.  the  great  sow 
shown  by  Hood  Farm  of  Lowell.  Mass. 
These  gilts  are  offered  open,  and  ready  to 
breed  for  $100.00  each. 

GEO.  M.  YORK 

BERKSHIRE  BREEDER, 

MODESTO,      -      -  CAL. 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 

Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  ;  California 

TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  feog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
S  W  I  N  K  L  A  N  I)  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

WST  Poland ■ Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


ordinance  passed  so  as  to  prevent 
these  dog  menaces,  and  the  logical 
procedure  seems  to  be  to  place  a  tax 
on  dogs  and  the  revenue  from  this 
tax  to  be  used  in  paying  for  damages 
done  in  this  county. 


Barbed  Wire  Cut  on  Horse. 
To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do 
for  a  horse  that  had  his  heel  cut  in 
a  barbed  wire  fence?  The  cut  itself 
seems  healed,  but  a  bunch  grew 
out  at  the  top  of  the  hoof,  which  I 
cut  off  several  days  ago.  It  seemed 
to  be  composed  of  a  sort  of  gristle. 
It  appears  to  be  growing  out  again 
and  I  want  to  stop  this  growth. — 
E.  D.,  Redding. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely.  San  Francisco.  1 

Cut  the  growth  entirely  off  even 
with  the  skin.  Have  a  hot  smooth- 
iron  ready  to  sear  and  sfop  the 
spurting  blood  vessels.  Saturate  cot- 
ton with  tincture  iron  chloride  and 
bandage  tightly.  The  following  day 
paint  with  Lugol's  solution.  Apply 
cotton  and  bandage  daily  thereafter. 
It  is  advisable  to  keep  ,the  bandage 
mdist  with  creoline  water. 


Udder  Injured  from  Nursing. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  sows 
has  a  hard  and  swollen  teat  with 
pus  oozing  out.  Her  pigs  have  been 
weaned  some  time,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  caused  from  the 
pigs'  teeth.  I  am  anxious  to  over- 
come the  trouble  before  she  far- 
rows again. — A.  C.  H.,  Lincoln. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Creely.  San  Franclsco.J 

Your  sow  has  infectious  mastitis. 
Cleanse  thoroughly  with  a  hot  car- 
bolic acid  solution  once  daily.  Do 
not  squeeze  the  sore  gland,  but  ap- 
ply the  following  ointment:  Zinc 
ointment,  2  ounces^  lanoline,  2 
ounces;  gum  camphor,  pulverized,  2 
drachms;  belladonna  ointment,  2 
drachms.  Mix  thoroughly  and  anoint 
affected  gland  once  daily  after  wash- 


Growth  on  Cow's  Eyelid. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow 
which  was  hurt  on  the  lower  lid  of 
her  eye.  Proud  flesh  developed  and 
it  is  "growing  out  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  lid.  What  can  I  do  for  her? — 
H.  H.,  Sausallto. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

Wash  twice  daily  with  one  quart 
warm  water  in  which  has  been  dis- 
solved a  teaspoon  of  boracic  acid, 
after  which  thoroughly  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  affe<jted  part  once  daily 
a  25  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol.  I 
am  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  an 
eye  cancer,  especially  if  there  is  a 
bad  •  odor  accompanying  the  dis- 
charge. * 

TULAR-I)  DUROC  SALEaTsUCCESS. 

The  Tulare  county  Duroc  breed- 
ers held  their  first  sale  at  Tulare, 
January  15,  and  it  was  pronounced 
a  great  success.  The  offering,  which 
consisted  of  bred  sows  and  gilts,  was 
In  the  best  of  condition  and  the 
prices  received  indicate  that  the 
hog  raisers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley appreciate  good  stock. 

The  consignors  were  R.  C.  Stur- 
geon, Tulare;  Allen  Thompson,  Tu- 
lare; R.  E.  Clifford,  Strathmore; 
Henry  Cummins,  Visalia;  J.  N.  Chin- 
oweth,  Visalia;  J.  L.  McDowell,  Le- 
moore,  and  S.  A.  Willfamson,  Vi- 
salia. Thirty  head  were  offered  and 
brought  an  average  of  $117.50.  The 
top  animal,  a  bred  gilt  consigned  by 
S.  A.  Williamson,  went  to  W.  J. 
Higdon  of  Tulare  at  $235,  and  Mr. 
Higdon  also  secured  a  fine  Allen 
Thompson  gilt  at  $167.50. 

With  the  exception  of  Hewitt 
Bras,  of  Van  Nuys,  who  took  a  good 
gilt?  home  with  them  for  $120,  most 
of  the  buyers  were  local  men.  How- 
ever, there  were  no  big  buyers,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  sales  of  this 
kind.  Scarcely  any  buyer  took  more 
than  three  animals  and  the  hogs 
thus  went  to  a  large  number  of  new 
homes,  where  they  will  do  good  work 
in  advertising  both  the  Duroc  hog 
and  the  Duroc  breeders  of  Tulare 
county. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  cried  the  sale. 
He  is  a  recent  arrival  from  the  East 
and  his  vast  experience  in  conduct- 
ing purebred  livestock  sales,  his 
quick  and  accurate  judgment  of  in- 
dividuals,.  and  his  ability  to  quote 
pedigrees  added  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sale. 


Get  Ready  for  Lambing  Time 


Prepare  the  Ewe  for  that  critical  period 
in  her  life — Lambing-  Time.  Howf  By 
feeding  Economy  Stock  Powder  regularly. 
Why?  Because  it  is  a  tonic,  a  laxative,  a 
blood  purifier  and  as  an  aid  to  digestion, 
cannot  be  improved  upon. 

Let  Economy  help  you  raise  better 
Lambs  and  cut  down  your  losses.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  start.  Write  at  once 
for  literature  and  a  Free  Sample. 


Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 

1016  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  weanlings  for  sale.  Am  booking 
■  orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen, 
Grand  Champion,  1917,  Sacramento. 
C.    i.   GILBERT,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LA  REPORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young:  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCIS«Q  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  PAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


5tockRaism<j  m 
Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growinq 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattfe, 
Sheep  ahd  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms, 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co's.  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
r  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  snipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  In  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
1  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

Gilbert  Roche,  3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Blk.,  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


fort 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SHEARING  MACHINES 

For  flocks  up  to  300  use  Stewart  No.  9  Ball 
Bearing  Machine,  hand  operated.  SH  OO.  For 
flocks  up  to  3000  use  Stewart  Little  Wonder,, 
two  horse  power  engine,  high  tension  magneto, 
two  power  shearing  machines  and  power 
sharpener — $150.  For  larger  flocks  there  are 
as  many  power  shearing  units  to  oporate  on 
lino  shaft  as  needed.  $50  per  maehino  com- 
plete.   Send  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FI.EMKI.K  SHAFT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  103, 12th  St.  and  Centrul  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


1  Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard-  i 
I  tag  Uieir  sale*.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc.  ^ 


The  Dairy. 

W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare,  has  sold  a 
son  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker  to 
Wingard  &  Bellows  of  Kern  county. 
This  youngster  is  out  of  the  great 
producing  two-year-old.  Madrigal 
Mooike  2nd. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon.  the  well-known 
livestock  breeder  of  Sacramento,  has 
associated  himself  with  Fred  W. 
Kiesel  as  secretary  of  the  Jane  Gar- 
den Farms.  Dr.  Weldon  expects  to 
dispose  of  his  own  herd. 

We  recently  stated  that  Irene's 
Cadora,  the  registered  Jersey  cow 
owned  by  A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare 
had  completed  a  record  of  804  pounds 
of  fat.  but  we  should  have  stated 
that  this  was  her  butter  recprd. 

In  order  to  secure  a  calf  of  the 
1  ~^st  producing  blood  in  the  world, 
Owen  Duffy,  manager  of  the  Napa 
State  Hospital,  had  Raphaella  Jo- 
hanna Aaggie  bred  to  King  Morco 
Alcartra.  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  owned 
by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland. 

F.  M.  Helm  of  the  Jersey  Farm 
Dairy  Co..  Fresno,  is  planning  to 
erect  a  milk  plant  of  class  A  con- 
struction. The  building  will  have 
a  frontage  of  150  feet  and  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  mod- 
ernly  equipped  milking  plants  on 
the  Coast. 

The  Guernsey  cow,  Langwater 
Phyllis,  has  broken  the  world's  two- 
year-old  Guernsey  record  by  produc- 
ing 746.23  pounds  of  butterfat  from 
13,288.4  'pounds  of  milk,  calving  at 
two  years  and  four  and  one-half 
months  of  age.  She  is  owned  by  F. 
Lothrop  Ames.  North  Easton,  Mass. 

The  Red  River  Lumber  Co.  of 
Westwood.  Lassen  county,  has  pur- 
chased a  Holstein  herd  bull  from 
John  B.  Irwin,  Minneapolis.  For 
some  time  this  company  has  been 
getting  together  a  herd,  of  Holstein 
cows.  The  milk  will  be  used '  in 
Westwood.  which  is  the  lumber  com- 
pany's town. 

The  Valley  Flower  Co-operative 
Creamery  Company  of  Humboldt 
county  has  begun  to  make  extensive 
improvements  on  its  already  large 
plant,  which  is  located  on  the  island 
near  Ferndale  in  the  center  of  the 
rich  Eel  River  Valley.  The  improve- 
ments will  include  a  new  building 
completely  equipped  with  the  latest 
devices  for  condensing  milk. 

W.  B.  Spooner.  Jr.,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  has  secured  one  of  the  most 
select  lots  of  registered  Holsteins 
ever  shipped  from  Wisconsin,  which 
consisted  of  about  58  head  repre- 
senting the  tops  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Wisconsin  herds.  Mr.  Spooner, 
with  his  father  and  brother,  is"  farm- 
ing 9000  acres  devoted  to  dairy  cat- 
tle, beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie,  owned 
by  the  State  Hospital  at  Napa,  will 
shortly  establish  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord for  milk  production  oh  strictly 
official  test.  She  will  not  equal  the 
record  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  on  semi-official  test.  It  is 
ejected  that  she  will  finish  her 
year  with  close  to  30,600  pounds  of 
milk  and  about  950  pounds  of  butter. 

The  Bridgtord  Co.,  Knightsen,  re- 
ports the  following  records  made  by 
two-year-old  heifers  with  first  calf: 
A  daughter  of  King  Pontlac  Koen- 
igen  made  22.40  pounds  butter  in  7 
days  and  90.21  pounds  in  30  days. 
A  daughter  of  King  Valdessa  made 
21.68  pounds  butter  in  7  days  and  is 
being  continued  for  30  days  with  ex- 
cellent prospects.  A  daughter  of 
Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia 
made  20  pounds  in  7  days  and  77.53 
pounds  in  30  days. 

Work  is  beginning  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant  of  the  Car- 
penter cheese  factory  at  Tulare, 
which  will  be  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture cheese,  sugar  of  milk,  case- 
in and  similar  products.  Contracts 
have  been  closed  for  furnishing  the 
plant  with  30,000  pounds  of  whole 
milk  daily  and  the  company  ha3 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  whole  milk 


10c  per  pound  above  the  market 
price  of  butterfat. 

Representatives  of  the  French 
Food  Purchasing  Committee  visited 
the  offices  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  to  get  assist- 
ance in  purchasing  healthy  and  re- 
liable Holsteins  to  replenish  the  de- 
pleted herds  of  Northern  France. 
The  commission  has  been  authorized 
to  purchase  an  initial  shipment  of 
100  cows  from  three  to  five  years  of 
age. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  is  doing  a  rushing 
business  in  the  sale  of  registered 
Jerseys.  He  recently  sold  to  C.  W. 
Brown  of  Tulare  a  young  herd 
header  sired  by  Gertie's  Son's  Vic- 
tor, out  of  Glepwood  Clara  2nd,  the 
cow  that  recently  made  a  yearly  of- 
ficial record  of  621  pounds  of  butter. 
Other  sales  include  bulls  to  Jacob 
Sifers,  Homer  Rush  of  Tulare  and 
G.  H.  Eldridge  of  Porterville;  fe- 
males to  H.  B.  Tout,  Sultana,  and 
C.  R.  Miller,  Lindsay. 

F.  H.  Scribner  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm  Bureau  has  issued  a 
challenge  to  any  herd  in  the  United 
States  to  make  as  good  a  showing 
as  one  of  100  cows  at  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Farm,  •  which  for  the 
month  of  November  averaged  40.25 
pounds  butterfat.  Tnis  record  is  re- 
markable, considering  that  only  10 
per.  cent  of  the  cowg  are  purebred, 
the  balance  being  high-grade  Hol- 
steins and  20  per  cent  of  them  be- 
ing heifers  with  first  calf. 

The  heifer.  Spring  Farm  Pontiac 
Maid  2nd,  owned  by  the  Bridgford 
Co..  Knightsen.  has  made  a  new 
State  record  for  both  7  and  30  days 
by  producing  35.63  pounds  of  but- 
ter from  623  pounds  of  milk  in 
7  days  and  139.29  pounds  butter 
from  2888.7  pounds  of  milk  In  30 
days.  This  heifer  is  v-ery  highly 
bred,  as  her  first  five  dams  averaged 
over  34  pounds  and  a  full  sister  of 
her  dam  has  just  made  a  feur-year- 
old  record  of  31.04  pounds. 

Over  900  members,  owning  about 
25,000  cows,  are  claimed  for  the 
Northern  California  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  by  H.  M.  Ellis,  who 
says  the  association  is  sending  milk 
as  far  as  Marysville,  Chico  and  Col- 
fax. They  have  just  started  a  fac- 
tory at  Orland  with  a  capacity  of 
8000  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  The 
one  at  Sacramento  has  over  5000 
pounds  per  day  capacity  and  will 
have  over  30,000  pounds  capacity 
when  the  new  building  is  completed. 

If  ^an  animal  is  tested  often 
enough  with  tuberculin  she  will 
eventually  cease  to  react,  even 
though  she  has  the  disease  seriously, 
says  State  Veterinarian  J.  P.  Iver- 
son.  This  fact  enables  certain  deal- 
ers in  California  to  buy  reactors  and 
sell  them  as  "tested"  cattle  to  un- 
suspecting dairymen.  If  the  buyers 
k'ick,  they  are  told  to  bring  the 
animals  back.  If  the  animals  are 
brought  back,  they  are  sold  repeat- 
edly until  thfy  no  longer  react  to 
the  test.  . 

Gotshall  &  Magruder,  Ripon,  re- 
port that  the  Holstein  cow,  Sir  Sky- 
lark Hengerveld  Pet  2nd,  has  made 
an  official  record  of  30.32  pounds  of 
butter  from  512.1  pounds  of  milk, 
with  an  average  test  of  4.737  per 
cent;  also  in  14  days  she  made  51.71 
pounds  of  butter  from  986.4  pounds 
of  milk,  with  an  average  test  of 
4.76.  This  heavy  producing  and 
high  testing  cow  is  sired  by  a  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby 
Hengerveld. 


ports  a  heavy  demand  for  Red  Polls 
and  states  that  they  are  constantly 
growing  more  popular  in  this  State. 

The  Singletary  Ranch  at  Willows 
is  being  developed  into  an  up-to-date 
establishment  for  the  breeding  of 
beef  cattle.  New  barns  and  silos  are 
being  erected  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment is  being  installed  to  accommo- 
date 250  head  of  stock. 

Mousel  Bros,  of  Cambridge,  Neb., 
recently  made  the  sensational  sale 
average  of  $3,845  on  their  Beau  Mis- 
chief Hereford's.  The  bull,  Superior 
Domino,  topped  the  sale  at  $21,000 
•and  a  daughter  of  the  top  bull,  with 
calf  at  foot,  brought  $7,200.  Fifty 
head'  sold  for  $192,250. 

At  the  spring  sale  of  the  Califor- 
nia Shorthorn  Breeders,  to  be  held  at 
.the  University  Farm,  Davis,  the  half 
brother  of  the  world's  champion  steer 
of  1916  and  the  full  brother  of  the 
world's  champion  Shorthorn  'steer  of 
1918  will  be  sold.  This  youngster 
is  the  bull  calf,  California  Model, 


owned  by  the  University  Farm.  He 
is  sired  by  Sultan  Mayflower  and  out 
of  the  famous  cow,  Glenbrook's  Mar- 
vel. MrT'vpp^ 

The  first  attempt  to  sell  beef  cat- 
tle at  Farm  Bureau  auctions  was 
made  at  the  Corcoran  sale,  held  Jan- 
uary 16.  Sixteen  three-year-old  Hol- 
stein steers  and  10  young  Holstein 
cows  were  offered.  The  former 
brought  $12.80  and  the  latter  $9.80. 
The  prices  were  considered  very  sat- 
isfactory, and  undoubtedly  the  sale 
of  such  stock  will  be  a  regular  fea- 
ture at  Farm  Bureau  auctions  before 
long. 

N.  Reynolds  of  -the  7J  Ranch  at 
Burney,  Shasta  county,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, where  he  bought  six  young 
registered  Red  Polled  cows,  two 
heifer  calves  and  four  bulls  from  R. 

|  R.  Cartwright.  »axt  of  them  to  go 
to  Lonquist  Bros.,  who  run  their  cat- 
tle on  the  same  range  with  the  7J 

I  Ranch.     The  latter  has   11  regis- 


Beef  Cattle. 

J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  of  Wells,  Ne- 
vada, have  sold  a  junior  Hereford 
herd  bull  to  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada. 

F.  A.  Meacham  Estate,  Petaluma, 
reports  the  following  sales  during 
the  past  month:  State  Farm,  Napa, 
two  bulls;  Bael  Bros.,  Clovis,  three 
bulls;  C.  W.  Hbvenden,  Aetna  Mills, 
two  bulls;  A.  D..  Thompson,  Elko, 
Nev.,  five  bulls.     This  concern  re- 


64  -  HEREFORDS  -  64 
FOR  SALE 


30  registered  heifers,  two  years  old,  bred  to  our 
herd  bulls,  Farris  Standard  2nd  (425030).  Mystic 
Debonair  (592515),  Debonair  64th  (616840),  and 
due  to  drop  their  first  calves  this  spring. 

30  registered  heifers,  12  to  16  months  old — open. 
4  good  young  bulls,  now  ready  for  service. 
Will  sell  in  lots  to  suit  buyers. 
We  guarantee  everything  we  sell  to  be  right. 

For  particulars  address, 

NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH 

JNQ.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO.,  PROPS., 
WELLS,  NEVADA. 


Horse  -  Mule  Auction 

FOR  E.  A.  STELLAR  OF  THE  MERCI  RANCH.  NINE 
MILES  EAST  OF  MODESTO,  ON  FRIDAY. 
JANUARY  31,  1919. 

Mr.  Stellar  ha*  leased  hi»  ranch  and  we  will  on  the  above  date  sell  hie  entire  lot  of 


horses  and  mules,  as  follows 

1  Gray  mare,  weight  1550.    Sound,  a  pood] 

brood  mare  in  foal;  10  years  old. 
1  Sorrel  mare,  weight  1500.    A  fine  mare. 

7  years  old. 
1  Mare,  weight  1500.     A  show  mare  in 

harness  and  a  rood  work  mare;  6  years 

old. 

1  Bay    mare,    weight    1400.      Has  been 

worked.     Bred.     Weight  1400:  4  years 

old.  - 
1  Brown  horse,   weight  1400.     Broke;  a 

splendid  worker;  4  years  old. 
1  Light  bay  horse.    A  fine  colt.  Coming 

,4  years  old. 
1  Span  mares.    Bred.    Have  been  hitched. 

Coming  3  years  old. 
1  Black  mare,   weight  1325.     Cominr  3 

years  old. 

1  Thoroughbred  mare.  Bred:  !»  years  old 
1  Sorrel  mare.     Near  leader  of  10-horse 

team;  9  years  old. 
1  Bay  mare,  weight  1450.    Bred;  9  years 

old. 

1  Horse,  weight  1350.    Has  been  hitched: 

3  yean  old. 
1  Mare,  weight  1400.    Hae  been  worked: 

a  fine  individual.    Bred;  3  years  old. 
1  Mare,  weight  1000.    Bred     Will  hitch: 

4 .  years  old. 
1  Mare,  weight  900.    Bred:  7  years  old. 
1  Work  mare,   weight  1550.     Bred;  10 

years  old.  ,  . 

1  Mare,   weight   1400.     A   good  worker. 

Bred;  12  years  old. 
COL.  CY  N.  CLARK,  Modesto;  COL.  BEX 

E.  A.  STELLAR,  Owner. 


1  Standard  bred  driving  horse  Splendid 
road  horse:  10  years  old. 

1  Mare,  weight  1450.    Bred;  4  years  old 

1  Riding  mare,  weight  1000.  Bred. 

1  Black  mare,  weight  1250;  a  dandy. 
Coming  3  years  old. 

1  Shetland  stud.     Unbroke;  4  years  old. 

1  Span  horse  and  mare  mule*,  weight 
1300  each.  Have"  been  worked.  Com- 
ing 3  years  old.  '  — . 

1  Span  horse  mules,  weight  1275  each. 
Have  been  worked.    Coming  3  years  old. 

1  Span  mules,  horse  and  mare,  weight 
10B0  each.  Well  work;  cominr  3  years 
old.  »  - 

1  Horse  mule,  weight  900.  Well  work. 
Coming  3  years  old. 

1  Span  mare  mules,  weight  1050  each. 
Coming  2  years  old. 

1  Span  mules,  mare  and  horse,  weight  975 
each.    Coming  2  years  old. 

1  Horse  mule,  weight  950.  Coming  2 
years  old. 

^  Mare  mule,  weight  850.  Coming  2 
years  old.  * 

10  Head  weanling  mules.     AH  good  ones. 

One  Kentucky  Reg.  bred  Jack.  7  years  old. 
Grandson  of  Dr.  McOord  sand  Jeral 
Wood's  world  champion  Jacks  This  is 
one  of  the  best  Jack*  in  the  state,  and 
these  young  mules  prove  thi*  statement, 
a*  they  are  the  best  put  up  lot  of  mules 
I  have  seen  in  the  state. 

A.  BHOADE8,  Los  Angeles,  Auctioneer*. 


C.  N.  CLARK,  Jr.,  Clerk. 
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tered  ^ed  Polled  bulls  to  go  on 
,  the  range1  with  its  grade  herd  in  the 
spring.  r  '  '    •  •    •     '  ■ 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  second  Farm  Bureau  hog  sale 
at  Cottonwood  proved  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  first  and  the  farm- 
ers received  about  2c  per  pound  more 
than  they  were  offered  by  local  buy- 
ers.   The  best  car  lots  brought  15c. 

H.  C.  Witherow  of  Live  Oak  is  re- 
ceiving stacks  of  letters  from  his 
customers  expressing  complete  satis- 
faction with  the  stock  shipped  on 
mail  orders.  He  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  J.  A.  Gordon  of  Klamath 
Falls,  stating  that  he  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  April  boar  recently 
shipped  him, 

Evidently  nation-wide  prohibition 
is  going  to  help  the  swine  industry, 
as  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association 
of  St.  Louis  will  engage  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  high-grade  hams,  bacon 
and  other  packing-house  products, 
and  probably  other  breweries  will 
fall  in  line. 

The  annual  meeting,  election  of 
officers  and  sale  of  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress  will  be  held  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  February  19  and 
20.  ,  At  the  meeting  several  matters 
of  great  importance  will  be  dis-' 
cussed,  and  at  the  sale  50  high-class 
brood  sows  and  gilts  will  be  offered. 

A  schedule  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau  so 
that  auction  sales  of  hogs  will  be 
held  at  Wasco  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  every  month,  at  McFarland  on 
the  second  Saturday  and  at  Bakers- 
field  on  the  third  Saturday.  Sales 
will  also  be  held  at  Tehachapi  from 
time  to  time,  no  fixed  dates  having 
been  set. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Bate  in  thla  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

 SWINE.  . 

  Berkshire*. 


CASTI.EVIKW  GIANT  TYPE  BERK  SHIRKS 
are  the  thrifty,  typey,  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet." 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world:  Rookwood  Lady  100th,  1917 
grand  champion  of  America;  Mavfield  Laiirel 
15th.  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Castleview  Ranch       *  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


,  MONEY-MAKING  RERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  Thev 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable"; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion. 
Star  Leader.    Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Cal. 


RERKSHIRES — GUERNSEY'S 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.    We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding    some    top    gilts    for    fall  farrow. 
Prices   upon   application.     A.   B.  Humphrey, 
.  Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


$25.00  $35.00 — .$50.00 

BARON  DUKE  201  ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS :   3.  5.  and  ,8  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  soils.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 
906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townaend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with  quality 
and  breeding.  ■  

BEKKSH IRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  bo  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill,  Cal.  ^_ 

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS  —  They  make 
monoy  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall,  Perrig.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto,   -   

FOR  REAL  GOOD  RERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  gpeD  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and-  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
Jf'JOO  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  lor  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  .type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a '  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  /  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I,  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal. 


McCARTY'S  POLANDS — Cholera  immune. 
Big,  vigorous  boars.  The  kind  Kansas  King 
sires.  Price  reasonable.  "Money  back  if  no 
like."  Alex  D.  McCarty,  324  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  FOLAND-CHTNA  bred  gilts 
safe  for  March  and  April  farrow;  bred  to 
"Fresno  Sampson."  our  big  Nebraska-bred 
boar,  a  hog  with  size  and  an  easy  feeder. 
Fred  Gatewood.  Route  J,  Fresno. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford.  Cal. 


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holsteln  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim, 
Cal. 


BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater  Cal. 


WEANLING    PIGS,  both    sexes,  Gerstdale 

.Jones   and   Caldwell's  Big   Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
.T,  H   Ware.  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bona  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
820  up.    M.  Baasett,  *Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

FOUR  GOOD  3  V4 -month  boars.  "I.  B.  A. 
Wonder"  breeding,  825  each,  or  $80  for  the 
lot.    J.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield,  Acampo,  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing,  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hltt.  and  Ross  blood.   B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  "BILLIKEN  BRAND"  of  Chester 
Whites.  The  San  Francisco  fair  has  been 
called  off.  so  I  am  offering  some  of  the  6tock 
I  had  intended  showing  there.  This  offer- 
ing will  cotsist  of  3  boars  and  8  bred 
gilts  and  sows.  Still  have  a  few  weaned 
fall  pigs,  both  sexes.  Everything  cholera 
immune.     C.  B    Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal.  

Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King'  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Johnsqn'fl  Defender,  the  1917  junior  champion, 
fcr  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal.  

GREENWOOD  DUROCS — Only  a  few  gilts 
and  sows  left:  bred  to  Johnson's  Defender, 
Jr.,  the  son  of  champions.  Attractive  prices. 
Order  spring  weanlings  now.  H.  C.  Withe- 
row, Live  Oak,  Cal.  


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal  _  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —"Burke's  Good-  Enufl\ 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfleld  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing.  Sacramento.     ,  

OPEN  GILTS  and  two  extra  good  service 
boars,  one  year  old,  grandsons  of  Taxpayer 
13th.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  Rt.  4.  Box  735,  Sacra- 
mento. .         

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring-  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B,  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare'.  '  i 


.WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale,  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.  LosBanos. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier, 
Napa.  *   |  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

DUROCS — University  Wonder  and  Advancer 
breeding.    McDowell  &  Kendall.  Lemoore. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  li.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal.  


MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easv  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H  T  Bailey.  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


Seventh  Semiannual  Sale 


OF 


Kings  County  Poland=China  Breeders  Association 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22nd,  1919 

KINGS  COUNTY,  FAIR  GROUNDS 
HANFORD,  CALIF. 

80   -    HEAD    -  80 

BRED  SOWS,  GILTS  and  BOARS 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  in  Kings  county 
•  Consignors. 


M.  Bassett, 
O.  Dimmick, 
H.  D.  McCune,' 
J.  M.  Bernstein, 


J.  A.  Crawshaw, 
C.  G.  DeRaad, 
W.  D.  Trewhitt, 
W.  Bernstein, 


W.  S.  Hubbard 
C.  A.  Vaughn, 
W.  L.  Haag. 
F.  D.  Ross. 


Auctioneer,  COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES, 

For  catalog  or  information  write 
F.  D.  ROSS,  Secretary,     -     -     -     HANFORD,  CAL. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  'n  seven-day  division,  but 
lias  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS— I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  .Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal. 


FANCY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  CaJ. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  ■  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier.  Cal.  

PALO  \  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulla.    Reasonable  prices.  

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS*. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

UVNISFATL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis^ 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.    Alexander  &  Kel- 

logg,  Suisun,  Cal.  

BEEF  CATTLE.  ( 

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If .  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords, 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.   j 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  ' 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City,  Cal.   

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. . 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
B.  437,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


F.  H.  8TENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wdod- 
land.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BfOLSTKINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH,  Willits,  Cal. — 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale. 


GOTSHALL  *  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 


HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  

Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam,  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gumett.  Orland.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City. 


CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith, 
333  Vicente  Road.  Berkeley.  ,_•  

PA  LO   ALTO   STOCK    FARM,    Palo  Alto  

Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.   __ 


THE   NEVADA   HEREFORD   RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
sale.   

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton,  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal.   


HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion  San  Jose.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  Cal.   ,  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


100  HEAD  of  fine  young  ewes  for  sale. 
All  bred;  some  with  lambs.  Address  John  G. 
Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena,  Cal.  ■'   , 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL, — , 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  . 

KAUPKE  BROS  ,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep  


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  


CALL*.  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE-^Pereheron  stallion  with  pedi- 
gree; color  grey;  weight  about  ton.  Corre- 
spond with  J.  E.  Trosi,  Box  272,  Sparks.  Ne- 
vada. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ayrshire-. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claua  Sprockets  Building,  San 
Francisco.  ,   '       '   ' 

EI.KHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES-  choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
•140  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.    W.  T.  Dwyer  tad  W.  S.  Guil- 

ford.  owners.  ,  I 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FRED— The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calt  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.  

MY  HAMPSHIRE'S  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.     Buy  now.    L.  A.  Denker. 

Saugus.  Cal.  • 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large    type.     H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O   Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums.''  ,   •  , 
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Record  Hereford  Developed  by  Youngster 


[Written  for  Taclflc  Rural  Press.] 


Yes,  and  this  bull  was  developed 
tn  a  section  of  the  country  known 
as  the  land  of  razorback  hogs,  the 
scrubbiest  of  scrub  cattle,  houn' 
dawgs  and  pawpaws — the  Ozark  sec- 
tion of  southern  Missouri. 

Clifford  Farmer  was  a  boy  who 
was  seized  with  the  ambition  for  a 
thorough  agricultural  training,  so 
he  began  to  study  for  entrance  to 
the  Missouri  State  University.  But 
his  health  broke  down  and  he  de- 
cided that  the  best  way  to  regain  it 
would  be  to  join  his  father  in  the 
cattle  business. 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
herd  of  white  faces,  and  in  the  va- 
rious problems  of  feeding,  breeding 
and  herd  management.  Before  long 
he  began  to  feel  that  he  knew  a 
good  calf  when  he  saw  one,  and 
with  this  feeling  of  ability  to  pick  a 
good  one  came  the  desire  to  own  one. 

PICKED  A  WINNER, 

So  a  little  over  a  year  ago  he 
went  over  into  Oklahoma  with  his 
father  and  bought  the  five-months- 
old  bull  calf  for  $750.  The  calf  had 
never  been  fed,  and  weighed  only 
476  pounds,  but  Clifford  took  a 
liking  to  it  from  the  start,  so  he 
put  it  on  a  nurse  cow  and  began 
giving  it  regular  feeds;  also  he  led 
it  around  daily  for  exercise.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  the  calf 
gained  550  pounds,  and  when  22 
months  old  he  weighed  1710  pounds. 

Visitors  to  the  farm  were  so  en- 


thusiastic about  this  young  bull  that 
th«y  induced  Clifford  to  take  him  to 
the  Missouri  State  Fair,  where  he 
was  first-  senior  yearling  in  a  very 
strong  class.  Then  at  the  American 
Royal  he  duplicated  his  performance, 
this  time  showing  against  the  cream 
of  the  land. 

Clifford  expected  to  take  the  bull 
back  home  and  use  him  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  decided  to  put  him  in  the  Ameri- 
can Royal  Hereford  sale,  where  he 
sold  for  $24,000,  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  bull  of  that  age  of 
any  beef  breed. 

AND  90  CLIFFORD  MADE  GOOD. 

The  work  on  the  ranch  not  only 
proved  mighty  profitable,  but  re- 
stored Clifford  to  health.  And  when 
the  news  of  the  sale  reached  his 
mother  she  broke  down  and  cried, 
thus  proving  that  the  raising  of 
high-class  stock  lays  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  breeders  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

So  there  we  have  three  advantages 
of  raising  registered  beef  cattle:  it 
is  fascinating,  it  is  a  healthful  oc- 
cupation, and  it  pays  big  returns. 

Clifford  Farmer  is  only  19  years 
old.  Haven't  we  some  boys  about 
that  age  in  this  State  who  will  catch 
the  inspiration  and  repeat  the  trick? 
Certainly  with  all  of  our  natural 
advantages  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  as  well  as  any  boy  can  do  in  the 
Ozarks. 


We  Kept  the  Home  Flocks  Growing 

was  found  insufficient  and  an  addi- 
tional $10,000  was  later  added  to 
the  fund. 

Most  of  the  sheep  supplied  were 
secuved  from  range  men  who  dis- 
card their  older  ewes  every  fall. 
These  ewes  varied  in  age  from  five 
to  seven  years  and  would  not  be 
satisfactory  any  longer  in  range 
bands,  but  in  smaller  numbers  under 
farm  feed  they  are  serviceable  for 
one  or  two  more  seasons,  and  then 
can  be  disposed  of  for  slaughter.  The 
ewes  purchased  were  Merinos  or 
cross-breeds  and  were  bred  to  good 
Shropshire  or  Hampshire  rams. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  dis- 
tributed in  this  way  was  2456  head. 
In  addition  to  this,  Professor  R.  F. 
Miller  of  the  University  Farm  se- 
lected for  individual  parties  1872 
head  that  were  not  distributed 
through  the  farm  bureau.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  sheep  supplied 
by  the  University,  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  many  farmers  bought  in- 
dividually and  the  actual  total  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  kept 
on  farms  as  a  result  of  the  liberty 
flock  drive  was  47,123,  of  which  30,-, 
038  were  placed  through  farm  bu- 
reaus.   Great  work! 


To  increase  sheep  and  wool  pro- 
duction in  California  and  to  assist 
farmers  in  securing  small  flocks  of 
sheep,  a  liberty  flock  drive  was 
started  by  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture last  August,  to  be  carried  on 
for  four  months. 

Farmers  were  asked  to  sign 
pledges  of  the  number  of  sheep  they 
would  keep  and  to  state  whether 
they  would  get  the  sheep  themselves, 
or  would  like  to  have  the  farm 
bureau  buy  them.  If  the  farm  bu- 
reau was  to  buy  the  sheep,  they 
would  be  purchased  locally,  if  pos- 
sible, but  if  not  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture would  get  them  and  ship 
them  into  the  county  at  cost. 

If  the  latter  plan  was  carried  out, 
the  farmers  wheU  notified  that  the 
sheep  were  available  deposited  the 
required  amount  of  money  in  the 
local  banks  and  the  sheep  were 
shipped  to  some  central  point  where 
the  farm  advisor  and  a  sheep  com- 
mittee distributed  them  among  the 
farmers.  The  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity set  aside  a  special  fund  of 
$15,000  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
and  distributing  sheep.    This  amount 


Cattle  Brands  Are  Being  Catalogued 

r  [Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  catalogue  of  some  14,000  cattle 
brands  awarded  to  that  many  cat- 
tlemen in  California  by  the  State 
Cattle  Protection  Board  is  practic- 
ally ready  for  the  State  printer  and 
should  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
about  90  days,  according  to  James 
B.  Newsom,  who  has  charge  of  the 
office  of  the  board  and  has  compiled 
the  catalogue. 

It  will  be  a  most  comprehensive 
and  convenient  booklet  of  pocket 
size,  containing  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  all  the  brands,  arranged 
in  groups  according  to  their  main 


characteristics.  With  each  brand  is 
a  note  telling  to  whom  it  belongs 
and  the  Cattle  Protection  District 
in  which  his  cattle  range.  Besides 
this  convenient  arrangement  of 
brands,  the  catalogue  is  cross- 
iifdexed  so  that  if  anyone  wants  to 
know  what  brand  is  owned  by  a 
certain  man,  he  looks  up  that  man's 
name  and  finds  reference  to  the 
page  on  which  the-  brand  appears. 
Since  the  State  Cattle  Protection 
Board  is  operating  without  funds, 
except  the  $1.50  annual  registration 
fee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  the 
catalogues  at  cost. 


GET  AN  ARMOUR  CALENDAR. 

We  see  plenty  of  pictures  of  show 
ring  animals  and  those  that  sell  for 
record-breaking  prices,  but  Armour 
&  Company  believe  that  farmers 
should  have  before  them  pictures  of 
the  kind  that  win  the  prizes  in  the 
shape  of  good,  honest  greenbacks  to 
the  man  who  ships  his  stock  to  the 
selling  pen. 

So  they  have  issued  a  Breeders' 
Chart  and  Calendar  of  three  large 
sheets  lithographed  in  colors.  They 
show  the  Ideal  commercial  types  of 
all   the  different  breeds  of  cattle, 


hogs  and  sheep — the  kinds  for  which 
the  packers  will  pay  the  most  money. 

On  the  reverse  sides  is  a  wealth 
of  information — boiled  down,  prac- 
tical facts  about  breeding,  feeding, 
marketing,  etc.  Every  raiser  of  live- 
stock should  have  a  copy  of  this 
calendar,  which  will  be  sent  free  by 
the  publicity  department  of  Armour 
&  Company,  Chicago. 

Jane  Garden  Farms,  Sacramento, 
reports  the  sale  to  M.  H.  Whitacre, 
Dixon,  of  a  son  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker  Korndyke,  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

Taylorsville,  Cat. 

Purebred  HEREFORDS 

Patrician  5th  and  Don  Woodford  4th  at 
head  of  Herd.  Fine  lot  of  young  bulls  for 
sale,  also  few  cows  and  heifers. 


Address  H.  M.  BARNGR0VER, 


Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVC  OAK.  CALIFORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 
Ten  splendid  young  Bulls  for  sale,  also  several  heifers.     We  hare  on  hand  the  best 
lot  of  young  Berkshires  we  ever  raised.     Come   and  see  them.     Prices  reasonable. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  WoodRida 

Road.    We  welcome  inspecUon.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN   CATTLE    nUMONIiAl  P  CCi   REBWOOI)  CI  TV,  CAL. 
I) CROC-JERSEY  SWINE  "l\i'lU',l  UftLC  \*\J .  K_  D    No.  i 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

H  EREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIO  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  M6,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Win.  Cox,  Herdsmau.  Raymond  S.  Hunted,  Vice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland* 
Type.    A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Parkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Guard  your  harness  against  decay 

When  the  natural  oils  in  your  harness  dry  out,  decay 
sets  in.  Dust,  sweat  and  moisture  attack  the  leather 
fiber  and  cause  rot.  Eureka  Harness  Oil  takes  the 
place  of  the  natural  oil  and  preserves  the  leather. 
Keeps  harness  strong,  flexible  and  jet  black.  No  animal 
oil  in  "Eureka" ;  rats,  mice  and  other  rodents  dislike  it 
and  won't  gnaw  harness  dressed  with 

EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BIT  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 


CHOICE   HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

"Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 

"LOTHIAN  M  ARM  I  ON" 

The  Kind  You  Want. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co., 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


15  head  fine,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers. 
8  to  12  months  of  are.  For  further  in- 
formation address: 

F.  M.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand,  dollar  for 
dollar  of  cost.  Come  in  and  see  what  we 
have  to  offer  you  in  HERCULES  HARNESS 
and  Horse  Collars.     Our  own  make  and 

fully  guaranteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Manufacturers 
333  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Catalorue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bars  sent  free  on  request. 


Dealers 

In 
PAPER 


Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-49  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Monilt  *  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  MrFull  Co.,         rortland.  Ore. 
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THESE    PIGS    MADE    HOGS  OF 
THEMSELVES. 


~ttapp*rs ! 
vjphip  youi*  furs 
to  nearest  market 

get  yotif  money  guide! 


Hundreds  of  trappers  send  us 
their  raw  furs  year  after  year— 
WHY  ?  Because  we  treat  them 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  pay  them 
at  once. 

We  pay  highest  prices  because 
vre  are  manufacturers,  the  larg- 
est in  the  West  I  We  buy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  furs  an- 
nually. Furs  shipped  to  us  are 
made  up  by  us.  In  this  way,  you 
get  more  money  for  your  furs — 
not  one  cent  deducted  for  com- 
mission or  grading. 

Today  —  pack  up  all  the  furs  you 
have  and  ship  to  us  by  parcels  post 
or  express  collect.  WE  STAND  ALL  1 
CHARGES.  We'll  send  you  a  check 
at  once.  If  the  check  isn't  big  enough, 
•end  it  back  and  we'll  return  the  furs 
without  cost  to  you  —  that's  how 
sure  we  are  that  our  prices  will 
please  you.  Our  record  of 
55  years'  square  deal- 
ing is  your  guar* 
•ntee  of  sat- 


isfaction. 


Write  for  Price  LUt  ** 
B.  Liebea  &  Company  m 
165-167  Po«t  Street" 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  * 


Dairy  testing  has  suffered  since 

•  we  entered  the  war,  but  now  that 
I  the  boys  are  coming  back  it  will  be 
'  renewed  with  vigor  under  the  direc- 
tion of  E.  C.  Voorhies  of  the  Uni- 

•  versity  Farm,  who  also  is  back  from 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  camps. 


Do  purebred  hogs  pay  better  than 
grades  for  market  purposes?  This 
question  is  not  raised  so  often  now- 
adays, as  farmers  have  been  pretty 
well  convinced  in  the  affirmative, 
but  an  occasional  proof  may  be  of 
value  to  some  doubting  Thomas. 

George  L.  Horine,  breeder  of  reg- 
istered Duroc-Jersey  hogs  at  Win- 
ton,  writes  us  of  an  experience  which 
shows  the  consistency  and  'depend- 
ability of  purebreds.  Three  sows  in 
Mr.  Horine's  herd  farrowed  a  total 
of  31  pigs  during  May,  1918.  Six- 
teen boars  and  12  sows  were  raised. 
All  of  the  sows  were  sold  for  breed- 
ers, but  the  boars  were  castrated  at 
eight  weeks  of  age  and  allowed  to 
range  on  pasture  until  they  had 
reached  an  average  age  of  five  and 
a  half  months. 

They  were  then  weighed  and 
turned  into  a  field  from  which  a 
crop  of  blackeye  beans  and  sweet 
potatoes  had  been  harvested.  The 
pigs  averaged  117  pounds  each  at 
the  time.  There  were  several  small 
ones  in  the  lot,  as  all  barrows  from 
the  three  litters  were  included. 

Forty-five  days  later,  at  an  average 
age  of  seven  months,  these  pigs  av- 
eraged a  fraction  over  218  pounds 
each,  thus  making  an  average  gain 
of  101  pounds  per  hog.  During  the 
last  few  days  12  sacks  of  ground 
barley  were  fed,  the  rest  of  the  feed 
being  simply  the  waste  beans  and 
sweet  potatoe  culls  left  in  the  field. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  hogs  gained 
at  the  rate  of  2%  pounds  per  day 
each  in  an  open  field,  which .  Mr. 
Horine  maintains  is  going  some.  He 
says  another  month  in  the  pen  would, 
probably  have  turned  the  lot  into 
300-pound  hogs,  but  it  was  thought* 
best  to  let  well  enough  alone  and 
stop  when  a  good  profit  had  been 
made. 

FEED  REQUIRED  FOR  RAISING 
HEIFERS. 


At  the  Government  experiment 
farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  experiments 
were  carried  on  to  determine  the 
feed  necessary  to  raise  heifer  calves 
during  the  first  year.  It  was  found 
that  the  average  was  125  pounds  of 
whole  milk  and  2420  pounds  of  skim 
milk;  889.9  pounds  of  grain;  568.3 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  4411.9 
pounds  of  corn  silage.  At  birth  the 
average  weight -of  the  calves  was  79 
pounds  and  at  one  year  the  weight 
had  increased  to  an  average  of  5  20 
pounds.  The  grain  mixture  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  would  be 
used  in  California.  It  consisted  of 
375  pounds  of  corn-and-cob  meal, 
200  pounds  of  white  bran  and  100 
pounds  of  linseed  oil  meal. 

GIVE  COLTS  THE  RIGHT  START. 


Colts  are  generally  born  during 
cool  weather,  so  they  escape  the  fly 
evil  during  the  first  few  weeks,  but 
hundreds  of  new-born  foals  die  from 
a  germ  disease  called  joint-ill.  This 
is  caused  by  infection  through  the 
navel  cord,  and  can  easily  be  avoid- 
ed if  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  birth 
immerse  the  navel  stump  in  a  cup 
6r  goblet 'with  a  (1-1000  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  or  some  other 
equally  reliable  disinfectant,  and 
keep  it  immersed  for  about  ten  min- 
utes. Then  dust  the  stump  with  a 
desiccating  or  healing  powder,  such 
as  equal  parts  of  powdered  alum  and 
boric  acid,  repeating  this  at  half- 
hour  intervals  until  the  cord  dries 
and  seals  sufficiently  so  that  filth 
germs  cannot  enter  the  body  through 
it.  A  simple  thing  to  do,  but  it 
may  mean  the  saving  of  your  colt's 
life. 


WATCH  THE  GENTLE  BULL. 

"There  ain't  no  such  animal." 

Instances  are  reported  every  week 
where  a  careless  man  has  paid  the 
supreme  penalty  with  his  life. 

A  wise  man  never  leads  any  bull 
by  a  rope  or  chain.  A  patent  staff, 
or-  even  a  hpme-made  one,  is  the 
surest  "safety  first"  precaution. 

A*  bull  has  no  more  respect  for 
his  owner  than  ex-kaiser  Bill  had  for 
the  people  of  Belgium. 

Moral — the  staff  is  mightier  than 
the  rope. 


Retained  After-birth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  throurh  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  Her  becoming 
an  abortcr  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
beals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  "Contagious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3446   S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


GET  CLEAN  MILK 

Old  methods  of  clipping:  cows  left  too  much 
hair  on  udders  and  flanks.  Cows  that  had 
been  confined  to  barn  and  yard  during;  winter 
gathered  dirt  that  endangered  purity  of  milk. 
Leading:  milk  producers  use  the  Stewart  No.  1 
Ball  Bearing  Clipping-  Machine — removes  every 
bit  of  hair  from  the  udders  and  flanks.  Also 
clips  horses.  $9.75.  Send  $2.00  and  pay.  bal- 
ance on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  103, 12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
alata  .n.lk  suhstitute.  CobU  less  than  half  as  much 
i  scouring  ■  -  promotes  early  matur- 
•  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g,~  "c?u"' 


pUT  BAG  BALM,  the  great 
healing  ointment,  on  guard 
in  your  cow  barn,  and  the  little 
hurts  will  never  become  big. 

Bag  Balm  has  a  wonderful 
penetrating,  soothing  and  heal- 
ing effect  on  any  wound,  scratch, 
cut  or  inflamed  part.  It  is  used 
constantly  in  the  best  dairies  for 
all  diseases  of  the  udder  and 
teats,  such  as  caked  bag,  sore 
teats,  bunches,  chapping,  etc. 

Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand;  feed  dealer* 
and  druggitlt  tell  it  in  liberal 

60c  packages. 
Booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkka,"  tent  ht«. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNOONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG 


COULSON  CO. 


showing  you 
Tease  your  cnlf  profits. 

Petaluma,  CaJ. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A.,"  Box  437. 
Two. miles  out  North  First  Street. 


California  Breeders 

$350,000.00  Serel 
cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization  in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L.  HUGHES.  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


AUCTIONS 


Sell  your  stock  or  imple- 
ments at  public  auction.  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Customers  always'  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

ORD    L.  LEACHMAN, 
1004  Fifth  St.,  Sacramento 


oHoopx  i 
ighten  on  the 

Cyclone 


mm 


storm 

proof.     Wet  or  dry,  hot 
or   cold,    fair    or  foul, 
they  cannot  get  out  of 
shape.     The    wide,  flat 
hoops  diagonally  stapled  to  each  stave  are  rein- 
forced by  the  steel  trussed  bracing  extending  from 
top  to  bottom,  crossing  each  other  in  the  centei 
and  firmly  anchored  in  the  concrete  foundation. 

THE 


Cyclone 


is  the  strongest  silo  mado.     Can't  blow  down, 
twist  or  get  out  of  shape.     Uses  no  gup  wires 
and  the  hoops  need  no  tightening  or 
loosening.    This  Is  the  silo  of  a  life- 


time, 
good 
NOW 
count. 


Solid  as  a  rock.    If  you  want  a 
one,    fill    out    the  coupon 
and  get  "Early  Buyers'  Dis- 


Natioial  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


275  D  Oak 
Portland, 


Street 
Oregon 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

(Written  for  TmiOc  Rural  Press  by  Husan  Swnysgood,  l'onoma.] 


PLAY    SAFE    IN    THE  EARLY 
CHICK  GAME. 

Tnoubatinff  and  brooding  may  be 
said  to  bo  well  under  way  at  this 
writing.  Not  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
average  poultryman  or  farmer  to 
have  such  very  early  chicks,  but  be- 
cause we  Californians  are  such  a 
hopeful  class?  of  human  beings  that 
•we  just  can't  stand  to  wait  around 
for  the  calendar  to  say  "fair"  or 
"spring."  We  take  the  signs  .on  the 
calendar  with  a  grain  of  salt  and 
go  ahead. 

GO  SIjOW  ON  KAMA  HATCHING. 

But  still  it  does  pay  to  wait,  un- 
less we  are  well  prepared  to  give 
chicks  good  shelter  and  care,  until 
the  signs  portend  something  like 
spring.  The  hermit  of  Catalina  says 
"We  are  to  have  an  early  spring." 
If  he  has  advanced  information, 
earlv  hatching  is  all  right,  but  most 
people  will  hatch  anyway  in  spite  of 
predictions.  And  for  the  man  or 
woman  with  from  500  to  1000  pul- 
lets commencing  to  lay  in  early  fall, 
just  when  the  hens  are  considering 
a  change  of  feather,  is  like  finding 
a  gold  mine.  How  to  have -these  pul- 
lets will  depend  on  the  shelter  and 
care  the  chicks  are  given.  Buying 
or  hatching  so  many  chicks  mat- 
ters very  little  if  they  are  not  raised 
right. 

hh;h  mortality  not  neckssaby. 

Petalumans  used  to  say  if  they 
could  raise  50  per  tent  of  chicks 
hatch<EMl  they  were  satisfied.  But 
that  is '  an  awful  waste — it's  awful 
because  it's  unnecessary.  If  chicks 
are  from  healthy  parents  and  they 
are  cared  for  properly,  right  from 


FOOD  PRODUCTION 
MUST  BE  INCREASED 

The  horse  is  a  vital  factor 
in  such  accomplishment.  His 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  fitness  for  constant 
use. 

Stuffed  Collar  Pads 

Are  the  only  guarantee  against 

bruised,  galled  and  chafed 
shoulders.  They  are  better 
than  other  kinds,  being  soft, 
springy  and  absorbent.  They 
make  possible  the  continued  use  of 
a  horse  collar  long  after  its  worn 
condition  -would  otherwise  compel 
its  discontinuance. 
New  Patented  Hook  Attachment 

(Found  only  on  pad*  made  by  ua) 

Consists  of  wire  staple' with  felt 
washer.  It  gives  hook  a  firmer 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off,  even 
though  fabric  is  weakened  by  long 
usage.  The  greatest  improvement 
since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

Thirty-Seven  Year*  Making  Pads 
Look  For  the  Felt  Wather 

SOLD  B  Y  DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 

The  AmricaH  Pad  &  Textile  Co. , 

Greenfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario 


the  start,  such  a  loss  need  not  be 
counted.  Indeed.  25  per  cent  loss  is 
not  necessary.  Even  an  amatenr 
should  raise  85  per  cent  of  chicks 
hatched,  if  they  go  about  it  right. 

The  first  thing  in  the  successful 
raising  of  chicks  is  to  have  every- 
thing absolutely  clean  at  the  start, 
and  to  keep  it  so.  I  have  seen 
chicks  put  into  a  brooder  that  was 
reeking  in  filth  from  the  older  chicks 
that  had  been  Just  removed.  I  told  the 
man  that  if  he  'did  not  clean  out 
and  sprav  before  night  he  (  might 
just  as  well  kill  his  chicks.  Oh, 
certainly  hj»  was  going  to  clean  out, 
but  he  iust  had  not  had  time  to  do 
it  before  the  chicks  came  from  the. 
hatchery.  Anyway,  the  dirty  brooder 
developed  a  nice  case  of  diarrhea 
and  he  lost,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
60  per  cent  in  two  weeks,  and  I 
would  not  have  accepted  the  balance 
with  a  gift  of  $100  if  I  had  to  keep 
them.  It  pays  always  to  have  the 
brooder  and  brooder-house  clean, 
not  only  clean  to  look  at  but  to 
smell.  A  good  spray  makes  the 
smell  fit  for  chicks  better  than  any- 
thing else. 

THK  PROPKE  TKMPKBATt'RR. 

Then  have  the  heat  right  and  the 
house  well  warmed  before  the  chicks 
come.  If  the  house  -is  warm,  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  about  the 
brooder  being  at  the  proper  temper- 
ature, because  the  chicks  will  want 
to  run  around  and  pick  a  little,  just 
to  try  their  .legs.  Have  several 
drinking  vessels,  according  to  num- 
ber of  chicks,  filled  with  buttermilk 
that  .has  had,  the  chill  taken  off.  and 
sprinkje  either  good,  sharp  sand  or 
ground  oyster  shell  over  the  floor 
for  them  to  pick  at.  If  the  chicks 
have  come  from  a  distance,  let  them 
run  around  and  pick  as  long  as  they 
like  and  serve  the  buttermilk,  but 
don't  give  them  any  other  feed  that 
night.  If  they  are  from  your  own 
incubators  and  you  know  just  how 
long  they  have  been  hatched,  use 
your  own  judgment  about  feeding, 
but  the  first  meal  in  any  case  should 
be  buttermilk  and  oyster  shell. 
These  two  will  clean  the  bowels  of 
any  bacilli  that  may  have  been 
picked  up  in  incubator  or  in  other 
ways  and  fit  the  chicks  for  the  next 
morning's  breakfast.  At  night  see 
that  every  chick  is  under  the  hover, 
then  take  the  temperature  and  run 
your  hand  along  over  the  chicks  in 
order  to  find  out  if .  they  are  com- 
fortable. . 

DON'T  LET  CHICKS  GET  CHU.I.ED. 

Unless  your  house  is  guaranteed 
against  cold  nights,  make  the  chicks 
prisoners  in  the  brooders  till  such 
times  as  you  can  get  the  house 
warm,  because  a  chill  during  these 
first  days  of  a  chick's  life  means 
either  a  funeral  or  a  stunted  chick, 
and  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Eighty-five  degrees  is  a  good  tem- 
perature'for  chicks,  but  in  case  they 
have  been  incubated  at  a  high  tem- 
perature it  is  well  to  brood  them, 
or  at  least  start  them,  with  a  little 
higher  temperature  and  lower  it 
gradually.  When  the  chicks  are  fed 
in  the  morning  don't  turn  them 
loose  to  run  all  over,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  stay  with  them  all  the 
time.  First  teach  them  where  to 
go  to  get  warm.  A  frame  abont  eight 
inches  high,  made  #of  light  lumber, 
so  that  it  can  be  moved  back  easily, 
is  the  best  guard.  -  If  your  brooder 
is  square,  hsrve  one  at  each  side  and 
let  each  one  have  ends  that  will 
meet,  forming  a  square.. 

A  SPLENDID  CHICK  FEED. 

For  the  breakfast  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  toasted  bread  ground 
in  a  food  chopper.  ,Tt  can  be  made 
specially  for  the  chick  or  it  may  be 
old  bread  left  from  the  table. at  odd 
times.  In  any  case  it  should  be 
baked  brown  all  through  and  in 
that  way  ground  and  fed.  If  baked 
specially,  it  can  be  made  of  one 
part  barley  flour,  one  part  corn 
meal,  one  pa/rt  bran,  and  one  part 
white  middlings  or  white  flour.  The 
eggs  that  were  tested  out  of  the 
incubator  can  be-used  in  this  bread, 
and  if  sour  milk  can  be  had  use 


baking  soda  and  salt,  as  if  you  were 
making  it  for  the  table,  and  bake 
as  usual,  then  as  wanted  cut  in 
slices  or  split  and  .bake  brown 
again,  then  grind.  This  bread  is  a 
little  chore,  but  it  is  great  for  start- 
ing chicks  in  the  way  they  should 
go. 

(  AI  TKIN  IN  FEEDING  OATS. 

Rolled  oats  are  good — in  fact, 
any  kind  of  oats  are  good — but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  oats  i 
are  laxative,  and  bfter  chicks  get  | 
a  month  old  they  can  be  used  .more 
•economically  than  during  the  first 
two  weeks.  I  have  fed  oats  and  like 
.them,  but  in  feeding  I  always  offset 
'them  with  something  that  counter- 
acts their  action  on  the  bowels. 
Some  people  say  bran  is  laxative, 
but  if  it  fs  it  acts  so  mildly  that 
it  need  not  be  feared.  In  fact,  I 
rather  favor  good  bran;  it  builds 
bone  and  satisfies  -the  chicks  with- 
out taxing  the  digestive  organs. 

WHEN  TO  BEGIN  THE  DRY  MASH. 

About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the 
chicks  may  be  given  a  dry  mash  and 
in  addition  all  the  green  feed  they 


can  eat  twice  a  day.  And  the  day's 
feed  should  always  end  with  cracked 
dry  grains.  Fjve  days  of  careful 
abstemious     feeding     and  regular 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Well? 

An  Extraordinary  Offer:  ard  remedy  every- 
where for  chlokon  troubles,  roup,  colds,  cholera,  swelled  heed, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  pox,  canker,  not  doing  well,  n on- 
laying,  etc.  Now  our  proposition:  If  no  dealer  there  hand- 
ling Gcrmozone  and  you  will  agree  to  use  It  and  pay  If  sat- 
isfied, we  will  send  you  a  7"c  packsge  without  e  cent  In  ad- 
vance. No  pay  If  not  satisfied.  Cen  we  do  more?  And  we 
will  send  free  S  poultry  booklets.  Write  today. 
Local  dealers  handling  Germosone  will  do  the  same 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

Reductions 

100.000  ft.   choice   (econd-hand  galvan- 
ized iron.  fie.  tier  ft. 
2.000.000  ft.  siime  dimension  lumber.  $18 

per  M  up 
1.000.000  Star  A  Redwood  Shingles 

(ret  our  BiMN-i^l  reduced  prices  on  follow- 
ing lines      All  New — (iuiu-nnteed: 
•;oo  l'jxliO  boilers,  galvanized. 
250  Vitreous  toilet  combinations. 

complete, 
•:  cars  iS-ft.  bsth  tubs,  complete. 
100  30x30  sinks. 
300  kegs  Standard  wire  nails. 
2000  rolls  ready  roofing.      .       '  \'\, 
300  ,roll8  chicken  netting.      <  V 
COO  rolls  h»rbed  wire.     ,  '  « 
Serond-lluml  doors,  windows,  sash,  frames, 
pilie.  electric  fixtures,  glolws.  fittings,  brags 
goods,  metal  tiling,  lath,  etc..  etc. 
Get"  our  estimates  on  carlots  f .  o.  b.  San 
Francisco  or  'Oakland. 
Every  shipment  guaranteed  as  represented 
— prompt  delivery. 

SYMON  BROS.  Wreckers 

Block  at   llth  und   Market  Sts.,  i 
MAN  FRANCISCO. 


Try  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

'  v     dfc  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


m/illlil«^TwV 


WONDER  PUMP 


The  WONDER  PUMP  is  the  most 

successful  IRRIGATION  PUMP  manufactured 

It  will  pump  air  and  water  at  the  same  time. 

It  will  pump  more  gallons  of  water  for  the  amount  of  power  used  than 
other  pumps. 

Why  use  an  old  style  pump  when  you  can  install  a  WONDER  PUMP 
and  save  the  prite  of  your  pumping:  unit  in  a  few  years?  ' 

Seeing  is  believing.  Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  a  demonstration 
of  the  Wonder  Pump,  free  of  charge.. 

Please  fill  in  the  following — 

1.  I  wish  to  irrigate. .  I ..... .acres.  .      .  • 

2.  I  want  to  raise  the.  water.  feet  elevation  irom  the  pump. 

3.  Do  you  pump  from  river,  lake  or  well? 

4.  How  close  to  the  water  will  you  place  the  pump?. .'.feet. 

5.  Will  you  use  motor  or  gas  engine?     .■       i  .     .  : 

6.  How  many-  gallons  per  minute  do  you  wish  to  pump.    *    •'•  ' 

7.  Would  like  to  have  you  demonstrate  your  pump,  which  is  free  of 
charge,  n  . 


Ni 


Address . 


Jackson  Rotary  Pump  Company 

403  New  Call  Building 


GARDEN  NOVELTIES 


CHILDS'  GIANT  KOCHIA.  oor 

19  IS  novelty,  has  taken  iw  place 
everywhere  as  the  greatest 
floral  favorite.  It  rivals  ths 
|  be.t  Ferns  or  Palms  in  deco- 
1  rntive  effects  and  is  equally 
I  valuable  for  Harden  or  pots,  a 
pyramid  of  den»- feathery  green 
i  foliage  all  summer,  in  fall,  a 
dsrk  clsret  red  till  Chrnumas. 
Easiest  of  all  plants  to  grow 
anywhere.  I  at.  20c. 
MATCHLESS  LETTUCE. 
-  Novel,  distinct  and  sbioluiely 
the  tenderest  and  swartrat  lettues  grown.  Pat.  16c. 
TWO-POUHO  TOMATO.  Largest,  heaviest,  richest, 
and  moit  solid  Tomato.  A  perfect  marvel.  Pkt.  10c. 
CHINESE  WOOLFLOWEHS.  The  showiest ;new  garden 
animal  for  bedding.  Nahing  liks  it.  Ptt.20c. 


HOW  TO  COOK  VEGETABLES, 

a  booklet  giving  666  receipts 
for  cooking,  canning  and  pre- 
serving  vegetables  of  all  kind*. 
■Wul  make  ore's  garden  crops 
doubly  valuable.  10c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  20c  we  will  sand  every- 
thln0,  Kochla,  L.tluee,  To- 
mato, Wooltlower,  vegetable, 
book  and  catalogue.  Order 
new.  Supply  limited. 
BIG  CATALOGUE  free.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeda. 
bulbs,  planta.  and  berries.  Wa  grow  the  finest  Qjswgj- 
Dahlias.  Cannaa.  lnsee  Peonies^  Perenniale.  bhnihs. 
Vinea.  Feme.  Koees.  Sweet  Peas.  Asters.  Psnales. 
Beota.  Beana.  Cabbage.  Onions.  Tomatoea.  Seed  Cota. 
Potatoes,  ste.  Prise  strains  and  sterling  novellie- 


tot  bedding.    Ill  if—  USWH.   r>-'.  *«.  ■  _  "  -  jk.IV 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  INC..  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory  3a.  per  word  each  issue. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes .  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair, 
1916;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917;  California  State 
Fair,  1917-1918;  Los  Angeles  Show,  1917- 
1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland,  1918.  An  unequa^ed  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  J 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal .  .  

"BEST  CHICKS  I  EVER  BOUGHT."  "Great- 
est layers  we  ever  had."  Why?  Bred  20 
years  to  lay  ;J00-290  eggs  yearly.  Brown, 
White.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred.  -White  Rocks; 
Reds;  AnconaB;  Minorcas;  Orpingtons;  ducks, 
turkeys;  clearing  customers  $5.  Valuable 
circular  with  proof  free.  Chicks.  Half 
booked  to  April.  Reasonable.  40,000  egg 
hatcheries  full  now.  JMany  repeat  orders, 
monthly,  yearly.  Breeders^  Pullets.  J.  Bee- 
son.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


WHKTE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you,  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix:  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February,  $15;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


KAItKKO  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  "Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  (White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERY. 
Quality  Chicks     .  ,  Economy  Prices 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorn;  Black  Minorcas, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks. 
Circular  on  request. 
•  ••••••*• 

BREEDING   COCKERELS   FOB  SALE. 
The  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17.  Campbell,  Cal. 

R.  I.  RED  EGGS  for  hatching,  from  the 
finest  stock,  with  males  of  the  Rich,  dark 
velvet  color  to  skin.  Absolutely  perfect  in 
color.  One  pen  of  the  finest  stock  White 
Rocks,  mated  to  a  prize  cock  from  J.  G." 
Poorman.  One  young  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
key torn,  seven  months,  weight  24  lbs.  W. 

'  H.  Carpenter.  Oakley.  Cal.  .  

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.   Stock  for  sale.   Samuel  Abrams. 

Los  Altos.  Cal.  • 

BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 
My    specialty.     Bred    for   eggs.'   size,  color. 
Hens  on  free  range  means  strong  chix.  18e 
each :    17c   in    1000    lots.     Denton  Poultry 
Yards.  Box  360.  Campbell,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Ready  in  January.  Order 
early  and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Calif  __v  

SPRING  CHIX — White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  ,  Black 
Minoreaa,  and  White  Leghorns  from  Hogan- 
ized stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poultry  Ranch, 
Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard 
Btreet.  San  Jose,  Cal.   . 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  "year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W. 
C.  Smith.  Prop. ^Corning,  Cal.   

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale;  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in'  season.  Albert  M.  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  pur  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George,  Route  2,  Box 
29.  Petaluma. 


COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  RANCH,  Box  5, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal.- — S.  C.  White  Leghorns  that 
have  been  bred  ,to  standard  and  for  egg  pro- 
duction for  ten  years.  Chicks  $15  per  100. 
Order  now.  ■      , '  ■  '   . 

B.\  by  (HICKS — Hatched,  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result .  of  many  years' 
careful  selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poul- 
try Yards,  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets,  San 
Jose.  Cal.   >  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Single  and  rose 
comb.  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  from,  220-egg 
record  layers.  First  prize  winners  in  lead- 
ing California  shows.  Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th 
avenue.  Frnitvale.  Cal.   

ONE  PEN— 150  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
18  months  old.  excellent  condition;  $18  doz.; 
mutable  for  hatching  purposes.  Also.  8  roost- 
ers.   C.  D.  Clark.  Route  2.  Box  85.  Vacaville. 


ANCONAS — SHEPPARD  STRAIN  DIRECT 
— Male  breeders  $3.25.  Hatching  eggs — An- 
conas. $4.50  per  50.  White  Leghorns.  $6.00 
per  100.    A.  S.- Wilkinson,  Winton.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  $5.00  per  setting  of  13 
eggs.  Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  E. 
Balmer.  Alhamhr.-i  Valley.  Martinez,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hoganized  White  Orping- 
tons. Sicilian  Buttercups.  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
also  eggs  and  all  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
M.  S.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo.  Cal.  ' 


.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize-winning  stock. 
Baby  chix.    Choice  breeding  cockerels.    R.  W. 

Stawetski.  Rooto  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-l.AY  Ilinramzed'and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  January 
chirks.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm,  Fairmead.  Cal. 


warmth  will  make  the  chicks  fit  and 
ready  for  the  feed  that  will  make 
them  grow.  But  chicks  that  are 
fed  indiscriminately  and  crammed 
during  those  first  days  from  the  shell, 
£hd  alternately  chilled  and  roasted, 
are  just  so  much  loss.  But  the  big- 
gest success  in  feeding  chickr  is  to 
always  have  them  just  a  little  bit 
hungry.  Once  they  are  surfeited, 
they  commence  to  pick  and  waste 
and   never  seem  to  get  anywhere. 

GUARD  AGAINST  DIARRHEA. 

If  a  water  vessel  gets  upset  and 
wets  any  of  the  feed,  clean  it  up 
and  feed  to  something  else,  for  if 
it  is  left  in  a  warm  brooder  house 
and  fermentation  sets  in,  it  will 
mean  diarrhea  as  sure  as  you  live. 
Never  feed  musty  or  sour  feed;  it  is 
death  to  chicks.  If  they  should  get 
a  diarrhea,  boil  a  pan  of  rice  in  a 
double  boiler,  so  that-  every  grain 
stands  separate.  When  cooked  pour 
out  on  a  board  or  big  dish  to  cool 
and  sprinkle  ground  cinnamon  over 
it.  When  it's  cool  feed  it  to  the 
chicks  and  keep  plenty  of  fine  char- 
coal before  them. 

PEACOCK  EGGS  WANTED. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any 
reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural  ■  Press 
who  knows  where  to  get  peacock 
eggs,  and  how  to  take  care  of  these 
birds?  How  long  does  the  setting 
time  last?  When  is  the  most  fa- 
vorable time  to  set,  etc? — E.  A.,  Kel- 
seyville. 

The  peacock  is  so  pugnacious  that 
there  are  not  many  kept  on  farms, 
but  if  some  of  our  readers  will  let 
us  know  who  has  them  it  will  help. 
Clarence  Grange  of  Stagsleap  ranch, 
Yountville,  has  the  only  ones  I 
know  of,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  would  sell  eggs.  The  peafowl  do 
not  mate  until  spring.  About  April 
the  hens  begin  to  lay  and  the  first 
litter  of  eggs  is  usually  five.  They 
should  be  set  under  good  common 
hens  and  not  more,  than  three  given 
to  a  hen.  It  takes  28  days  to  hatch 
the  chicks  and  they  require  about 
the  same  treatment  as  young  turkey 
poults.  Both  old  and  young  are  very 
particular  about  cleanliness.  Tf'they 
are  not  kept  strictly  clean,  they  do 
not  thrive  or  do  well;  and  they  aTe 
not  fit  to  breed  from  until  three 
years  old. 

LICE  ON  FOWLS. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  exterminate  lice  on  fowls  and 
animals,  also  body  lice  on  man? — 
J.  L.  W.,  Hanford. 

Get  a  box  of  Carbola,  for  sale  at 
all  feed  stores.  If  this  is  dusted  in 
the  chicken's  feathers,  in  the  ani- 
mal's hair  and  on  man's  skin,  it  will 
do  the  work  equally  on  all.  Sprinkle 
freely  on  the  skin  and  on  the  cloth- 
ing, Carbola  is  a  fine,  smooth,  white 
powder,  and  will  not  harm  the  skin 
of  man  or  beast. 


BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

HIGH  GRADE  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
ERELS, $5.00  each.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  Route  1,  Box  39,  Watson- 
ville.  Cal.  ___ 

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery.  Schellville. 
Cal.     ,   ■   

F/)R  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain. 
Eggs  in  season.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada.  Cal. 

DONT  FAIL  to  order  now  if  you  want  early 
chicks  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

CHOICE  8.  C.  B.  MINORCAS — Cockerels  for 
sale.  Also  eggs  for  hatching.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Moore.  Exeter.  Cal.    Box  446.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONsTbUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2,  B.  144'D.  Pomona,,  Cal.  

A.  C.  TAGGART — Prize  Anconas  exclu- 
sively; eggs'  $2.  $3.50.  $5  setting.  1620 
Fifty-fifth  avenue.  Oakland.  s 

WHITE  HOLLAND  turkey  toms  for  sale; 
choice,  fine  birds.  Earl  V.  Smith.  Loma  Vista 
Ranch.  Willows.  Cal.  

PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal 


RABBITS. 


MONEY  IN  RABBITS — We'  are  now  pay- 
ing $6  per  pair :  for  all  you  can. raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  Et  Gibson  Co., 
Arcadia.  California.  

RABBITS — Thoroughbred  New  Zealand  Reds: 
fine  size  and  color:  young  and  old  bucks  and 
does:  bred  does.  Baker  Rabbitry.  Box  521. 
Dixon. 


DR.  B.  HEARN.  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Porterville,  Cal. 


Learn  Autos— Trucks— Farm  Tractors- 

These  are  the  bie  paying  lines  of  the  future — skilled  men  are 
always  in  demand — in  the  after  war  adjustment  onlv  the 
trained  man  will  be  wanted — start  now  to  learn  a  trade — cut  out 
this  ad — send  for  catalog  today — What  do  you  want  to  be? 

— Auto  Machinist — Auto  Repairman — Farm  Tractor  Operator — 
Truck  Driver — Gas  Engineer — Ignition  Expert — Vulcanizer — 
Chauffeur  —  Machinist  —  Lathe  Hand — Oxy-Acetylene  Welder 
and  Cutter — Kadlo  Operator — Mechanical  Engineer — Draftsman 
— Civil  Engineer — Electrical  Engineer — Architect — Estimator — 
Plan  Reader — Concrete  Expert — Auto  Course  for  Women. 

Name  


Address 


Heald's  Automobile  and  Engineering  School 

1220  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Automobile     Tractor     and  Engineering 
School  on  the  Pacific  Coast— 32  Inntr  uctorB— Over  2000  students  annually. 


— designed  by 
the  foremost 
pump  builders, 
built  by  master 
mechanics. 

Ask  for  Folder  No.  25 
which  gives  full  in- 
formation. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

One  of  our  subscribers  was  completely  disgusted  with  poultry  rais- 
ing. Every  morning  forty  of  his  hens  would  brag  about  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  but  at  night  he  would  find  that  only  about  eight  had 
laid.    The  rest  had  simply  lied. 

So  he  bought 'a  copy  of  our  poultry  book  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
his  hens  had  quit  lying  and  gone  to  laying.  They  were  shelling  out 
enough  extra  eggs  to  pay  ior  the  book  in  less  than  two  days. 

California  Poultry  Practice  Tellsriow 


This  great  book  will  do  as  much 
for  you.  It  was  written  by  a  Cali- 
fornian  for  Californians.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  after 
years  of  successful  experience,  has 
■succeeded  in  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable.  She  knows  what  to  tell 
and  how  to  tell  it.  She  deals  out 
hard-headed  poultry  sense  and  still 
lias  every  paragraph  .full  of  snap 
and  sparkle. 


The  book  deals  with  actual  con- 
ditions— not  theories — and  covers 
every  phase  of  the  industry.  It 
^■ives  advice  about  location,  build- 
ings, equipment,  choice  of  breeds, 
best  way  to  begin,  how  to  select 
stock,  etc.  There  are  valuable  in- 
structions for  incubating,  brooding, 
culling,  feeding,  breeding  for  heavy 
laying,  showing,  treating  diseases, 
marketing  products,  etc.  You  will 
find  everything  necessary  to  insure 
your  success. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start 

Never  was  there  a  better  time  to  take  up 

poultry  raising  in  earnest.    The  nation's 

supply  of  meat  animals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  popftlation,  and  the 
people  must  turn  to  poultry  raisers  for 
nitrogenous  foods.  Eggs  will  be  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  table  fowls  the  cheap- 
est meat. 

A  golden  market  awaits  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts here  on  the  coast,  where  we  don't  even 
produce  enough  to  supply  the'local  demand. 
As  a  government  expert  puts  it:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  offers  a  wider,  and  more  inviting 
held  foV  future  development  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  any  other  section  pf  the  United 
States."         ,  i 


Costs  Only  a 


But  play  safe.    Start  right  by  getting 
this    book    and     following  the 
methods  .  which    have  already 
proved  successful.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  dollar-;  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  ten. 


Send  Coupon  Today 


Pacific 
Rural  Press, 
625  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Tea.  I  want  to  make 
my  hens  pay  better,  se 
,    heres  a  dollar  for  a  copy 
of  "California  Poultry  Prac- 
tice." 

Name  , . 
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MILITARISM  REBORN. 

When  she  knew  him 
For  the  few  short  weeks 
Before  he  Went  Across, 
His  face  was  so  brown 
And  his  eyes  were  so  bright, 
And  he  was  so  straight, 
And  muscular, 

And  his  uniform  was  so  perfect, 
With    its   little   gold   bars   on  the 
shoulders 

And  the  heavily  embroidered  wings 

over  the  heart, 
And  the  shiny  puttees — 
He  was  so  much  the  Man 
And  the  Soldier 

That  she  forgot  that  the  War  was 

going  to  end  some  day 
And  she  went  and  married  him.  .  *.  . 

And  when  the  War  was  over, 
He  came  back 
And  got  out  of  the  Army. 

Whereupon  it  developed 
That  he  had  his  hair  cut  round  from 

choice. 

And  that  he  liked  silk  shirts 

With  broad  red  and  blue  stripes ' 

Or  purple  dots 

The  size  of  moth  balls, 

And  that  he  wore  yellow  shoes 

With  bumpy  toes, 

And  bright  green  hats, 

And  vivid  s\iits, 

And  tha't  he  had  a  passion 

For  Pinocle  and  Snappy  Stories 

And  cigars  with  bright  bands 

Which  he  never  removed, 

And  that  he  had  a  happy  way  of 

making  himself 
More  comfortable  than  anyone  else 
At  social  gatherings. 
And  that  he  said,  "He  don't"  and 

"You  was" 
And  "athaletic."  .  .  . 

So  now 
She  sits  at  home 

In  the  house  her  father  pays  for, 
While  Charlie  punishes  an  adding- 

machine. 
And  she  prays  fervently 
For  More  Wars.  .  .  . 

— Edward  Hope.  U.  S.  N.  Air  Sta- 
tion, Pensacola,  Fla. — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 


ABOUT  ESMERELDA. 

Esmerelda  was  my  doll.  You  never 
saw  such  a  pretty  one — blue  eyes, 
flaxen  hair,  cheeks  like  roses,  end 
lips  to  matcht  I  know  she  was  fond 
of  me.  Brother  Tom  wants  to  know 
how  I  know  it.  But  you  cannot 
tell  such  things.  You  only  feel 
them. 

Our  big  dog  Dump  loved  me,  too. 
He  used  to  be  jealous  of  Esmeralda 
at  first,  but  I  taught  him  to  love 
her  and  to  watch  her  when  I  had  to 
go  where  I  could  not  take  her. 
Mamma  says  that  a  doll  cannot  be 
taken  to  church,  though  I  cannot 
see  why,  if  she  had  her  best  things 
on  and  kept  her  eyes  open.  On 
Sundays  and  such  particular  times  I 
used  to  leave  Esmerelda  in  Dump's 
care.  I  would  say,  "Watch  her, 
Dump!"  And  he  would  sit  beside 
her  crib  and  never  allow  anyone  to 
touch  her. 

Once,  when  we  had  a  new  servant, 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  come  into 
the  room  where  Esmerelda  was;  and 
we  found  her  crying  outside  the  door 
when  we  came  home.  She  was  a 
stranger  to  Dump,  and  he  thought 
that  she  wanted  to  steal  my  beau- 
tiful doll.  I  was  never  anxious 
about  Esmerelda  when  I  went  out, 
because  Dump  took  as  good  care  of 
her  as  I  did. 

We  called  him  Dump  because, 
when  he  was  a  puppy,  he  used  to  be 
so  heavy,  and,  when  he  jumped, 
came  down  with  such  a  noise. 
"Dump  of  lead"  brother  Tom  called 
him  at  first;  but  that  was  too  long 
for  every  day. 

At  night  he  used  to  be  sent  to 
his  house  to  sleep.  His  house  was 
in  the  garden.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
house.  It  was  painted  red,  and  had 
a  pointed  roof,  and  a  mat  for  him 
to  lie  on. 

This  summer,  when  grandmamma 


asked  me  to  come  to  the  country  to 
see  her,  papa  and  mamma  and  Tom 
went,  too.  Of  course,  I  intended  to 
take  Esmerelda;  but  Dump  was  to 
stay  at  home,  with  Bridget,  the 
cook,  and  Nora,  the  upstairs  girl,  to 
take  care  of  him. 

I  remember  putting  Esmerelda's 
traveling  dress  on,  and  her  little 
hat,  and  I  thought  I  put  her  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage  seat,  with 
her  traveling  bag;  but,  when  we 
had  driven  on  a  little  way,  I  put 
my  hand  down  to  feel  for  her  and 
take  her  on  my  lap,,  so  that  she 
could  see  the  places  that  we  passed, 
but  she  was  not  there.  We  all 
looked,  but  she  was  nowhere  in  the 
carriage. 

"You  did  not  put  her  in  at  all, 
Kitty."  mamma  said.  "You  must 
have  left  her  on  the  bed,  where  you 
laid  her  after  she  was  dressed." 

"Oh,  I  brought  her  out,"  I  said, 
"and  then  I  went  in  again  to  get 
my  parasol."  % 

"She  may  have  been  stolen  then," 
said  papa.  "At  all  events,  we  can- 
not drive  back.  We  should  lose  the 
train.  Nora  will  put  dolly  away 
safely." 

"I  will  write  home  about  it  to- 
morrow," said  mamma. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  they  thought 
very  little  of  it;  but,  as  for  me,  she 
was  my  only  child,  and  I  codld  not 
enjoy  the  journey.  I  cried  so  much 
that  mamma  did  not  wait  until  riext 
day  to  write,  but  took  a  postal  card 
from  her  bag  in  the  station  and 
wrote  to  Nora  there,  and  paid  a  boy 
to  put  it  in  the  box;  and  so  the  very 
next  day  came  an  answer.  It  was 
this: 

"Dear  Madam:  Me  and  Bridget 
is  awful  sawry,  but  the  doll  is  not 
in  the  house.  We  looked  careful. 
All  is  well,  but  skeered  by  Dump. 
We  thought  he  was  mad.  but  Mr. 
Butcher  say's  no,  only  cross.  He 
barks  at  us  if  we  go  to  his  house, 
and  we  set  vittuls  and  water  out- 
side, and  run  away.  We  daysent 
go  ni  him.  Yours  respectfull, 
Nora." 

"Poor  Dump!"  said  father.  "He 
wanted  to  come,  and  he  is  sulkirtg 
over  it.  Well,  Kitty,  the  doll  is 
lost;   but  you  shall  have  another." 

"No."  I  said,  "never!  I  could  not 
love  another  doll!" 

It  was  splendid  at  grandma's,  but 
I  could  not  feel  happy.  I  went  to 
bed  early,  and  lay  thinking  about 
poor  Esmerelda  and  all  she  'might 
be  suffering,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
an  idea  came  into  my  head,  and  I 
clapped  my  hands, '  and  jumped  up 
and  wenf  .downstairs  and  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"Oh,  my,  my!"  cried  mamma — "to 
come  downstairs  like  that!" 

"It  was  too  important  to  wait,"  I 
said.  "I  wanted  to  relieve  every- 
body's mind.  Esmerelda  is  safe. 
The"  reason  Dump  acts  like  that  is 
that  he  has  got  her  out  there  in  his 
house,  taking  care  of  her.  I  saw 
him  jump  into  the  carriage;  and  he 
must  have  carried  her  off  then,  for 
he  went  straight  to  his  house.  I'm 
quite  happy  about  her  now.  She's 
safer  with  him  than  with  anyone 
else  but  me." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Kitty," 
said  mamma. 

"I, know  I  am,"  I  said,  as  I  ran 
upstairs. 

I  had  a  lovely  time  at  grandma's, 
and  the  moment  I  got  home  I  ran 
out  to  the  garden.  Dump  was  in 
his  house;  but  he  came  out  in  a 
hurry  and  began  to  caper  for  Joy. 

"Good  dog!"  said  I,  patting  him. 
"Now  bring  Esmerelda  to  me." 

And  back  he  rushed,  and  out  he 
came,  carrying  my  darling  dolly  by 
the  watst,  just  as  a  cat  carries  her 
kittens. — New  York  Ledger. 

A  SMALL  ECONOMY. 

In  making  curtains  for  kitchen  or 
bathroom,  where  they  soil  rapidly 
and  need  much  laundering,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  helpful  to  make  the 
top  heading  and  the  hem  just  the 
same  width — then  the  curtains  may 
be  turned  end  for  end  and  distrib- 


ute the  wear  from  the  open  win- 
dows. With  the  new  hemstitched 
edges  shown  on  scrim  and  swiss, 
there  need  be  no  edges  turned  and 
that  makes  it  possible  to  alternate 
the  front  and  back  edges  of  the  cur- 
tains as  well. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

The  feather  turban  in  modified 
form  has  appeared.  The  ostrich  or 
other  flat  feathers  are  laid  closely 
and  covered  with  tulle  of  the  styne 
shade. 

New  spring  sailors  of  rough  straw 
in  brown,  taupe  and  tan,  as  well  as 
black  and  white,  are  being  shown. 

The  very  newest  blouses  are  made 
with  a  panel  that  in  some  cases 
extends  almost  to  the  knees,  with 
the  effect  of  a  tunic. 

The  dolman  wrap,  which  became 
popular  this  winter,  is  still  shown 
this  spring  in  much  the  same  styles. 

Scarfs  of  knitted  silk  or  wool  or 
fluffy  angora  are  much  seen  in 
bright  colorings. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  jersey  dresses  being 
shown  are  the  crossed-over  narrow 
belts. 

Blouses  are  shown  in  all  styles — - 
from  very  plainly  tailored  ones  to 
elaborately  embroidered  ones  In 
beads  and  colored  silks. 

This  is  a  very  good  month  for 
household  shopping — so  many  of  the 
necessities  of  the  home  are  reduced 
now.   

ORANGE  MARMALADE. 


Take  one  dozen  oranges,  four  lem- 
ons, wash  and  slice  thin,  removing 
any  seeds.  Put  in  stone  jar,  cover 
with  four  quarts  water,  let  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Boil  two 
hours,  or  until  the  liquid  is  re- 
duced one-half.  Add  eight  pounds 
white  sugar  and  boil  about  an  hour 
more  or  until  it  Jellies.  Put  in  glasses 
or  jam  jars  and  cover  with  paraffine. 

Orange  marmalade  made  by  this 
recipe  is  much  milder  than  the 
Scotch  marmalade,  and  is  delicious 
with  toast  for  breakfast  or  tea. 


UNCOOKED  CHOCOLATE  ICING. 

Melt  two  ounces  of  ground  choco- 
late in  a  quarter  pint  of  boiling 
water;  set  on  stove  until  well  dis- 
solved, then  remove  and  add  one- 
half  pound  pulverized  sugar  and  stir 
until  perfectly  smooth. 

For  "mocha,  chocolate  filling,  take 
one  cup  powdered  sugar  and  mix 
with  three  tablespoons  ground  choc- 
olate. Then  take  three  tablespoons 
boiling  black  coffee,  poured  into  two 
tablespoons  butter,  stir  into  above 
and  beat  well.    Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Love  is  the  great  home-maker  that 
makes  even  the  drudgery  of  house- 
keeping a  pleasure,  and  home  life  a 
foretaste  of  the  bliss  of  heaven.  One 
cannot  get  too  much  love  into  one's 
home-making,  but  easily  too  little. 


MORE   LIGHT    THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS 

AT  LAST — the  Ugnt  at  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Ju»t  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.     Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.     Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour-     Safer  than  the  safest 
UVlffltoil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
ro    glare   or    flicker  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Fuel  can't  spill — 
co  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

218-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms    324    S.    BUI  St.. 
\am  Angeles. 


MAKE  TOUR  JTOV 
A  CAX  RANGE 


/HEAT  problem  solved 

/  STAR  OIL-CAS  BURNER 
f  makes  cheap  gas  from  kero> 
■  sene.  Use  in  any  stove. 
1  Users  delighted.  Saves  ball 
\  lueL  Tea  Years  successful 
\  lecord.  FMo>-  25 1  Frss. 
V  Af  tats  Coining  Money, 
IsTAR  HEATING  AMD  LIGHTING  CO. 

j     3TATIOK  C  —  LOf  ANOILSJ 


-in  cans  only 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
so  good — so  purr? — and  so  rich  in 
nutriment  that  it  deserves  nothing 
less  than  this  quality -sealed  can. 
That's  why  Ghinrdelli's  is  not  sold 
in  bulk,  but  in  cans  only. 
In  ^  lb.,  I  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your 
trading. 

Hay  "  Gear-ar -Jetty 
D.  GH1RARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 
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TIRES 

BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or 


so-called  rebuilt  tires. 

Goods 

Shipped  C. 
Parcel 

O.  D.,  Express 
Post. 

or 

Money  Refunded  on 

Goods  Returned  to 

Intiift  Within  Ten  Days. 

Plain 

first 

Tubes 

TlHd 

Non-Skrd 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$8.75 

$11.40 

$2.35 

30x3 

9.85 

f  11.90 

2.35 

30x3% 

12.60 

13.95 

2.85 

32x3% 

13.90 

16.40 

3.00 

31x4 

18.25 

21.40 

3.65 

32x4 

18.55 

21.85 

3.75 

33x4 

19.35 

22.80 

3.85 

34x4 

19.80 

23.30 

3.95 

34x4^ 

26.20 

29.90 

4.80 

35x4i4 

•  27.00 

31.20 

4.95 

36x4i4 

27.50 

31.70 

5.10 

35x5 

29.90 

35-60 

6.00 

37x5 

32.25 

37.70 

6.20 

All  other  sizes 

in  stock. 

Write 

for  them 

or  call  and  see  them. 

SPECIAL 

NON-SKID  SECONDS 

30x3^  Clincher  $11.75 

33x4  Straight  Side  $18.70 

33x4  Straight  Side  $19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
F3737     Los  Angeles     Bdwy.  4049 
H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager. 

633  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building:,  Fresno. 
The    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    in    the    United    States    and  the 
largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings. 


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Ekx>k  of  Bathrooms. 
It  13  a  56  page  book,  brim  i  u  11  el  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  By  all  plumbers 

Main  Offers  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FdQo-ries  at  Richmond  and 
.    San  Pablo.  CaL 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED. 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  de- 
mocracy in  a  republic;  a  sovereign 
nation  of  many  sovereign  states;  a 
perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable; 
established  upon  these  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty 
to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  sup- 
port its  constitution;  to  obey  its 
laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  de- 
fend it  against  all  enemies." 

This  creed  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page  of  Maryland,  and 
was  formally  accepted  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Government  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives April  3,  1918.  American 
children  should  learn  it  and  be  asked 
to  repeat  it  at  school  assemblies  and 
patriotic  gatherings.  

CABBAGE  RECIPES. 

Scalloped  Cabbage. 

Chop  and  cook  a  small  head  of 
cabbage  with  a  couple  slices  of 
bacon  until  tender.  When  cooked, 
season,  pour  off  the  juice  into  an- 
other vessel  and  put  half  the  cab- 
bage into  a  baking  dish.  Put  on  a 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  a  layer 
of  cabbage  and  another  layer  of 
crumbs.  To  a  cupful  of  the  juice 
add  a  well-beaten  egg,  pour  over  the 
crumbs,  place  the  slices  of  bacon  on 
top  and  bake  one-half  hour. 
Creamed  Cabbage. 

Cook  the  cabbage  as  usual,  drain- 
ing well  when  done.  Make  a  cream 
sauce  as  for  other  vegetables  of 
melted  butter,  flour  and  milk,  bring 
to  a  boil,  season  and  pour  over  the 
cabbage. 

Cabbage  and  Lettuce  Salad. 

Use  the  inner  part  of  a  cabbage 
and  chop  with  lettuce  very  fine.  Add 
a  can  of  pimientos,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  mix  well  and  serve  on  a 
lettuce  leaf  with  .mayonnaise  dress- 
ing.  

EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

For  early  spring  flowers  it  is  time 
to  be  getting  seeds  into  the  ground. 
For  a  ground  cover  nothing  is  bet- 
ter than  sweet  alyssum,  and  it  may 
be  had  in  white  or  the  new  deep 
lilac  color. 

Corn  flowers,  if  sown  now,  will 
give  beautiful,  rich,  deep  blue  flow- 
ers in  abundance  for  early  spring 
cutting. 

Mignonette  is  another  old  favorite 
that  will  produce  flowers  within 
ninety  days  after  sowing.  , 

California  poppies  in  a  new,  bril- 
liant color  will  make  a  wonderfully 
showy  bed. 

TEA  IN  PERFECTION. 

To  have  tea  in  perfection  it  is 
only  necessary  to  follow  the  four 
following  rules:  0 

1.  Let  the  water  be  fresh. 

2.  Let  the  water  boil  furiously 
five  minutes  before  using. 

3.  Let  the  water  remain  on  the 
leaves  not  less  than  seven  nor  more 
than  ten  minutes  and  then  be 
poured  off  into  a,nother  heated  vessel. 

4.  Use  one  teaspoonful  of  tea  for 
each  cup  of  water  and  if 'too  strong 
reduce  the  quantity. 

READING  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  reading  of  children  should  be 
carefully  supervised  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  tell  about  what 
they  read  to  avoid  the  habit  of 
reading  for  amusement  only. 

To  read  alone  for  amusement  de- 
velops a  perpetual  condition  of 
dreaming,' which  eventually  destroys 
all  capacity  for  thought.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  is  dependent 
upon  reading  topics  that  cause  one 
to  think. 

TEA  LEAVES  AND  FULLER'S 
EARTH. 

After  tea  is  brewed,  the  moist 
leaves  make  one  of  the  best  carpet 
cleaners  and  brighteners  known.  Car- 
pets may  be  cleaned  without  taking 
up  .by  sprinkling  them  with  moist 
tea  leaves  and  sweeping  well.  The 
grease  spots  can  be  removed  with 
Fuller's  earth  and  a  hot  Iron. 


I  now  readij 


It  tells  all  about  how,  when  and  what  to 
plant.  Contains  valuable  information  for 
the  rancher,  dairyman,  fruit  grower  and 
florist — as  well  as  the  city  man  who  raises 
a  few  vegetables  and  flowers. 


Established  1671 

-/Seeds  Plant  Ca 

-  V     N.E.  Comer 
r  \  X  Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

K*»  :ffi8*  \         Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Peace  Negotiations1 


Peace  reigns  supreme  and  negotiations  are  unnecessary  in  the  home  that  basks  in  the 
radiant  atmosphere  of  a  glowing  "Premier"  fire. 

It  is  the  oft-repeated  performance  of  a  discouraging  and  thankless  task  that  makes 
us  cross — more  wood  to  make  more  ashes — remove  ashes  to  make  more  room  for  more 
wood.  etc.    It's  the  same  with  coal,  only  more  dirt,  smoke,  soot  and  fumes. 

The  most  common  expression  used  in  letters  that  come  into  this  office  is— "We  do  not 
understand  how  we  ever  got  along  without  a  Premier  Burner."  Is  it  any  wonder?  The 
sudden  and  entire  elimination  of  accustomed  drudgery  brings  an  awakening  that  is 
almost  rude  in  its  efffect.  as  we  all  pride  ourselves,  more  or  less,  in  the  possession  of 
wisdom  and  good  judgment,  yet  at  times  are  discovered  in  a  rut. 

Will  you  accept  a  few  suggestions — a  little  enlightenment,  at  our  hands?  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking — we  will  gladly  send  Circular  "B"  and  drawing  upon  request.  Just  men- 
tion size  of  stove  and  whether  used  for  heating  or  cooking. 

BURNER  GUARANTEED  AND  PREPAID — $5.00. 

COMPLETE   ONE-BURNER   INSTALLATION— FORWARDING 
CHARGES  COLLECT— $9.85. 

PREMIER  BURNER  COMPANY 

246  So  Spring  St.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  USE  SODA. 

The  tendency  is  either  to  use  too 
much  soda  or  else  not  to  distribute 
it  thoroughly.  Therefore,  allow  but 
one-half  teaspoonful  to  each  cupful 
of  sour  milk  and  add  one-fourth  to 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der. In  addition,  always  sift  the 
soda  and  baking  powder  with  the 
flour,  instead  of  putting  the  soda 
into  sour  milk. 


ANOTHER  TEPARY  RECIPE. 

For  cooking  tepary  beans,  soak 
L'4  hours,  drain  off,  put  in  fresh 
water  to  cook,  or  else  parboil  with 
a  little  baking  soda  in  water,  drain 
off  and  put  in  fresh  watoi  10  finish 
cooking.  The  peculiar  flavor  is  in 
the  skin  and  is  easily  extracted.  II 
you  have  any  doubts,  try  a  mess, 
and  don't  take  my  word  for  it. — 
Cranky  Old  Bachelor. 
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Market  Comment 


1918  Livestock  Values  Compared. 

Last  week  we  gave  on  this  page 
figures  showing  the  comparative 
prices  of  dressed  meats  at  the  two 
important  centers  of  the  West  (San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles)  and  of 
the  East  (New  York  and  Boston). 
This  week  we  present  a  tabulated 
comparison  of  livestock  prices.  Be- 
sides showing  the  total  value  and 
the  average  value  per  head  at  the 
great  central  livestock  market,  Chi- 
cago, for  1918,  with  comparisons  for 
1917.  the  table  gives  the  receipts 
and  the  average  weight  on  all  classes 
at  that  market. 


Receipts 

X 

~>    I  >^ 
It  \*% 

~«  1 

-  a    l  ® 

§1  [;». 

Cattle   

Calves   

noes   

Sheep  .... 
Horses    . . . 

Totals  .. 

8,780,922 
657.767 
8.614.190 
4,029.7.'tt> 
87.S20 
i  

$462.03S.180;$121.91I  030 
14.4O0.Ki2l  21.80  144 
354,776,467  41.181  234 
57.273,8481  12.371  78 
16.24G.700I  185.00' 

I  -|  -|  

117  77!>.|.T 

l$904.715.357l 

Oranges 

Lemons 

 Care  — 

4.500 

335 

750 

3.000  ' 

200 

2.850 

300 

2.800 

1.000 

450 

1.500 

1.400 

20 

1.200 

600 

1.150 

00 

1 ,000' 

800 

1.200 

20 

1.000 

125 

800 

1.000 

650 

700 

40 

700 

400 

400 

400 

400 

500 

500 

170 

125- 

20 

4R0 

300 

  .  HH7 

Cattle   ....(" 3,209, 427!$322,256,581 ($100,401  939 

Pi  Ives   1     610.8441    11,508,7701    18.831  137 

Hoes   I  7.168.8521  235.16.9.8041    32.841  213 

Sheep   1  3,596,2281    41.827.860!    11.63!  78 

Horses    . .  .1     107.3111    19,852.5351185.001  ... 

I-  j  1  1  

Totals  .  .n4.691,fifi2'$fi30,01 2.5501 

1918-19  Citrus  Crop  42,000  Cars. 

The  latest  forecast  of  Southern 
California's  1918-19  citrus  crop,  as 
made  by  the  Riverside  Press,  is  for 
31,000  cars  of  oranges  and  7000 
cars  of  lemons.  The  crop.  It  says, 
has  been  reduced  about  10  or  15  per 
cent  by  the  severe  frost  which  oc- 
curred on  December  31  and  January 
1.  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  now 
is  that  the  damage  is  much  less  than 
was  feared.  The  estimates  by  local- 
ities are: 


Pomona   district  .... 

Ontario  district    3.000 

Azusa-GIendora    district...  3.000 
Riverside  district    .  .  . 
Redlands   district    .  .  . 

Orange  district   

Covina   

Anaheim   

San  Dimas  district.  .  . 

Rialto  district   

Whittler  district  .... 

Placentia    1.200 

Highland   

Ventura  county   

San  Diego  county   

Pullerton   

Duarte-Motirovia   

Corona   

San  Fernando   

Alhamhra  district   

Santa  Barbara  county  .... 

Moreno   

Hemet   '. 

Other  localities   

Total   lor  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  31.000  7.000 

Central   California    3.200  30O 

Northern  California    250 

Total  for  State   34.450  7.300 

Raising  of  Rice  Embargo  Not  Serious. 

It  is  said  that,  although  the  em- 
bargo on  rice  has  been  raised,  the 
Oriental  rice  cannot  hurt  our  market 
because  freight  rates  are  still  pro- 
hibitive and  no  large  quantity  of 
this  cheaper  grown  rice  can  be  im- 
ported. On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
embargo  off.  California  rice  mills 
will  be  able  to  ship  a  quantity  of  in- 
ferior grades  of  rice  to  Central  and 
South  America,  Porto  Rico  and 
Europe. 

Country  Consumes  Less  Cotton. 

A  late  census  report  shows  cot- 
ton, exclusive  of  Iinters,  consumed 
during  December  472,941  running 
bales  in  1918,  compared  with  516,- 
498  in  1917.  of  which  255,128  bales 
were  consumed  in  cotton-growing 
States  in  1918  and  286.719  in  .1917. 
Lintcrs  consumed  10,284  bales  in 
1918  and  75,449  in  1917.  Cotton 
held  in  consuming  establishments  on 
December  31,  1.751,532  bales  in  1918 
and  1.576,526  in  1917.  and  in  pub- 
lic storage  and  at  compresses,  4.668.- 
907  bales  in  1918  and  3.810,681  in 
1917. 

Canners  Advance  Asparagus. 

Canners  have  announced  that  they 
will  voluntarily  increase  their  con- 
tract price  for  asparagus  to  $4.25 
per  100  pounds — a  jump  from  $3.25. 
Practically  all  of  last  year's  pack  has 
been  disposed  of. 


r 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  January  22,  1919. 
\\  H  BAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  1'ederal  Uruin  Corporation  las'  year 
ami  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b\ 
shipping'  point : 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2   »..  2.17 

No.  3  2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2  ..:     2.15 

No.  3   i   2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   *4.15ff?4  25 

Early  Baart    4.1504.25 

BARLEY. 

Barley  market  is  strong  on  account  of 
the"  firmness  with  which  the  grain  is 
held.  No  reason  for  the  firmness  is  as- 
signed except  that  the  holders  decline  to 
sell  for  oilers  helow  the  market.  Demand 
is  fair.  .  • 

Choice  feed,  per  ttl  $2.2502.27% 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weak,  with  little  demand. 
There  is  no  market  for  seed,  and  con- 
sumers of  feed  seem  to  hare  all  the  stock 
they  need. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30(32.r>0 

Red  for  seed    2.7503(00 

Black  for  seed   ...Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.1503.20 
CORN. 

There  is  considerable  damaged  Egyptian 
and  Milo  on  the  market,  offered  from  $2 
to  $2.25,  with  few  buyers.  It  Is  not  fit  for 
shipping  and  stock  feeders  are  not  anxious 
to  boy. 

California   $2.85 

Eiryptlan.  choice   $2.7503.00 

Milo   2.7002.75 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1225  tons,  compared  with  890  tons  the 
preceding  week.  WJille  this  is  a  consid- 
erable increase*  it  was  moved  without  dif- 
ficulty. Practically  all  this  bay  was  from 
warehouses  and  in  good  condition.  Con- 
siderable choice  hay  has  arrived,  and  the 
first  to  come  in  sold  at  higher  quotations 
than  giren  below,  bnt  while  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  this  description  .the 
price  dropped  soon  to  the  figures  quoted. 
Some  little  fancy  hay  sold  at  a  higher 
figure.  There  has  been  an  improvement 
in  interior  shipments  as  well  as  demand 
for  export.  Alfalfa  has  been  in  good  sup- 
ply and  prices  are  easier.  t 
Wheat.  No.  1   .".  .'  $22.00(f?24.00 

do.  No.  2    lO.OOifi  20.00 

Choice  tame  oat    21.00023.50 

Wild  oat   v.J   16.00(ff18.00 

Bnrlev    16.00(3*18  00 

Alfalfa    16.O0ifT20.O0 

Stock    14.00(3*17.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

FEED8TUFF8. 

The  rains  of  Sunday  and  Monday  will 
hare  a  good  effect  on  the  ranges,  which 
were  looking  in  rather  poor  condition. 
Thfc  will  hare  a  bearing  on  ffeedstnffs 
in  the  near  future.  Rolled  oats  trre  lower 
this  week  on  account  of  the  general  weak- 
ness of  oats  and  the  promise  of  early 
grass  on  the  range.  ,  Mill  run  Is  also 
lower.  It  is  reported  that  the  mills  will 
soon  return  to  old  standards  of  bran, 
middlings  and  shorts,  and  probably  aban- 
don mill  run.  . 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00(3  36.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.00(3  17.00 

Whole  yellow  corn    73.00(3  7'>. 00 

Cracked   corn    76.O0i3  7K.Oo 

Linseed  Oilcake  Meal   78.00(f?80.00 

Rolled  barley    47.00(3  40.00 

Rolled  oats   53.00054.00 

Mill  run    38  00(3 40.00 

Bran    30.O0W38.00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80©  5.00 

POTATOES.   Oj/lONS,  ETC. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  potato  mar- 
ket. The  market  is  weak,  but  last  Week's 
prices  are  maintained.  Onions  are  higher. 
There  are  no  changes  in  the  vegetable 
market.  Sprouts  are  becoming  plentiful 
and  sell  from  8c  to  8%c.  Strawberry  rhu- 
barb is  arriving  about  three  times  a  week 
and  finds  a  ready  market  at  8c.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  weaker,  $3.50  being  the  top 
price. 

String  beans   ..25c 

Lima  beans   12%015c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00(3  1.25 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  1.0001.50 

do.  Strawberry,  per  lb  8c 

Pumpkins  $1.0001.25 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30. . .  2.50(3.1. oo 

Los  Angeles,   lugs   3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  20<325e 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $2.75(33.00 

Celery,  crate  5JXV»6.00 

Tomatoes.  Sonthern,  per  cfate...  2.OO03.OO 

Sprouts,  per  lb  »...8©8%c 

Potatoes — 

Hartcy  whites   $1.9002.15 

Choice      1:75/3*2.00 

Sweets,  per  sack   3.0003.50 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   ,   1.6502.OO 

Australian  Browns    10502.00 

Garlic,  new   251936c 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okrs.  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

There  was  no  demand  Oils  week  to  sus- 
tain the  bean  market  and  prices  declined 


all  along  the  line,  though  in  some  cases 
no  sales  were  made  and  last  week's  quo- 
tations are  allowed  to  stand.  Some  little 
demand  developed  for  garbanzos  and  last 
week's  prices  advanced  slightly. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $7.10(3  7.30 

Blackeyes    5.250 0.50 

Cranberry  beans    7.2507.50 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   10.00 

Pinks    (i.40<3  6.60 

Mexican  Reds    6.75(3)7.00 

Teparv  beans    4.25(31.50 

Garbanzos  .\   9.5009.75 

Large  whites    8.10(3  8.25 

Small  whites   .'   8.7508.90 

POULTRY. 

The  tendency  of  the  poultry  market  is 
towards  weakness.  In  most  cases  last 
week's  prices  are  maintained,  but  the  de- 
mand is  not  up  to  the  mark.  There  are 
not  many  lire  turkeys  arriving  and  the 
lack  of  demand  for  this  description  has 
lowered  the  price  to  34c  and  38c  for 
young  stock  and  30c  for  old  toms.  Un- 
der small  receipts  the  dressed  turkey 
prices  of  last  week'  hate  been  maintained. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  34036c 

do,  old   '.  30c 

do.  dressed  40(3  42c 

I  Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  4.V 

do,   1'4    II. s  45(3  4*e 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  :  45050c 

Fryers   40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36038c 

do.   Leghorn   :  36@38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   37@39c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  21 fri 23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb..  32034c 

do.  old,  per  lb  —  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  60c 

Ducks  ..31@S3e 

do,  old   30c 

Belgian  bares   2013  22c 

Jack  rabbits  $3.5004.00 

HOTTER. 

The  downward  trend  of  butter  of  last 
week  was  followed  by  a  decided  slump 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
The  weak  condition  of  the  market  Is  con- 
tributed to  by  the  milder  weather 
throughout  the  country  and  rains  in  this 
State,  coupled  with  large  receipts.  The 
resumption  of  work  by  the  marine  strik- 
ers in  New  York  caused  heavy  receipts 
there  for  a  few  days  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  milk  strike  in  New  York  State  is 
causing  much  butter  to  be  made  from 
milk  generally  consumed  as  "whole  milk" 
and  cream.  The  Chicago  market  has  be- 
come more  or  less  demoralized  from  con- 
ditions and  today  •registered  further  de- 
clines in  addition  to  previous  breaks  in 
price.  New  York  was  3c  lower  today, 
and  "while  San  Francisco  showed  only  a 
half  cent  decline  today,  lower  prices  are 
looked  for  on  tomorrow's  market.  With 
the  decline  In  the  price  of  butter  the 
commission  advances.  Between  63c  and 
68c  the  discount  was  ,6%  per  cent.  From 
58c  to  62%c  the  commission  was  6  per 
cent  and  at  the  present  rnnge  of  prices 
on  the  exchange,  from  54c  to  67%c,  the 
discount  Is  6%  per  cent.  The  following 
quotations  are  the  exchange  prices  with 
these  discounts  deducted : 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Moo.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   60%  60     60     54     50%  50 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts   <  Nominal 

rcc.os. 

After  the  radical  decline  in  eggs  last 
week,  there  was  a  slight  reaction  this 
week,  but  the  close  on  extras  was  the 
same  as  last  week,  i  It  la  not  expected 
that  eggs  will  go  more  than  four  or  five 
cents  lower  before  «pring.  The  quota- 
tions are  exchange  prices  with  commis- 
sion deducted : 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   51%  5S     53     52%  53%  52 

Extra  lsts   81  Nom.  —  — -     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.. 49     00%  51     51     51%  50% 
CHEESE. 

While  the  Oregon  cheese  has  not  been 
affected  as  yet  by  the  decline  In  butter 
prices,  California  has  been  materially  af- 
fected. Fancy  California  fiats  aolds  l%c 
cheaper.  First,  declined  a  half  cent  and 
then  holders  refused  to  sell  further  and 
the  quotations  became  nominal. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  28%c 

Firsts   Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   30V».e 

Oregon  Y..  A.  fancy   38c 

Monterev  cheese   23026c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  somewhat  higher  and  in 
good  demand  this  week.  Pears  also  are 
higher.    Otherwise  there  is  no  change. 

California  apples   $1  50(3  2.2., 

Northwest  apples    2.0003.25 

Winter  pears    2.00(3)3.50 

Persimmons    1.0001.50 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 

The  citrus  fruit  market  is  strong,  with 
somewhat  higher  prices  on  several  de- 
scriptions. Best  grapefruit  now  brings 
S3.  Mandarins  and  tanserirtes  are  sell- 
ing higher.  < 

Orantres.  narels    . .  .$3.oo(3r,.00 

Mandarins    1.7502.00 

Tangerines    2.75*3.2.-. 

Lemons,  fancr    4.00Ci4.50 

do,  choice   ,   3.50(3  4.00 

do.  standard   !   3.00(53.50 

California   limes    WW 

Grapefruit,  new    2.2503.00 

'  novEV. 

A'  better  demand  for  honey  is  derelop- 
ing  and  it  is  reported  that  a  car  of  light 
amber  was  sold  and  shipped  this  week. 
According  to  report  on  the  street,  a 
grower  recelred  19c  for  a  recent  shipment 
of  honey.  Local  dealers  hare  been  will- 
ing to  offer  this  price. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  removal  of  Government  restrictions 


regarding  dried  fruit  has  made  a  livelier1 
market,  especially  in  prunes  and  apricots,' 
practically  all  of  which  were  lorn;  mro  oot] 
of  growers'  hands.  On  account  of  demand,! 
for  export  jobbing,  prices  on  these  de- 1 
scriptions  were  somewhat  advanced. 

KICE. 

Paddy  rice.,  1918  crop  54  32| 

Clear  No.  1.  1918  crop,  at  mill   T  OW 

HIOES. 

The  hide  trade  is  still  under  the  enntrol, 
of  the  War  Industries  Beard.  With  the? 
return  of  peace  conditions,  however,  the) 
hide  market  will  doubtless  return  to  prbJ 
vate  channels.  Dealers  nre  anticipating  a 
decline  in  values. 

Wet  salted — Native  steers  and  cows,  180  . 
18%c;  No.  1  buffs,  17>.;.c;  bulls.  J4%.-  No.J 
1  center  branded  hides  In  all  grades  2c j 
less  than  base  price,  and  No.  2  centeri 
brand  3c  less.  Wet  stilt  kip,  18V.©20c; 
calf,  3O%031%c. 

Wet   salted  horse — No.  1  large,  $4  00® 
5.00:    do.    medium.    $3.00(33.50:    do,  smalLI 
$1.0002.50;  do.  colts.  50c@$1.00. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Aneeles,  January  21.  1919.  j 
,  BUTTER. 

The  market  the  past  week  worked! 
lower  from  the  start.  It  is  the  time  ofl 
year  for  prices  to  break  and  the  decline 
should  have  started  sooner,  but  prioea 
were  kept  up  by  scarcity  "and  a  steady! 
and  healthy  consumptive  demand.  Re-I 
ceipts  for  the  week  were  nut  heary.  280. -J 
000  pounds  against  268,000  pounds  the-l 
same  week'  last  year,  The  Eastern  mar-| 
kets  are  off  5c  to  6c  from  a  week  ago.j 
which  shut  Pacific  Coast  shipments  ontj 
of  those  markets,  tearing  a  more  liberal] 
supply  for  home  consumption,  and  there) 
is  now  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  urn. 
dnctinn.  Ran  Francisco  broke  8c  on  ex-\ 
tras  up  to  Monday  -and  the  market  here-, 
sold  down  the  same  time  10c  on  extras.) 
At  the  lower  range  of  prices,  however,] 
there  was  a  very  good  movement.  the| 
home  consumption  not  only  holding  up.) 
but  Arizona  t«...k  more  or  less  hntter  ontj 
of  this  market  during  the  week.  Therri 
was  withdrawn  from  cold  storage  d'trlngJ 
the  week  15.324  pounds,  rednclng  the  hold-] 
inirs  down  to  49.560  pounds,  but  this] 
failed  to  check  the  downward  course  on 
prices. 

We  quote — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  .">5e! 

do,  prime  first   53c 

do,  first   52e 

Same  time  last  year— * 
California  fresh  extra    .  ..">2cJ 

do,  prime  first   50« 

do.  first  .'.  49c 

Dallr  quotations' — 

1919—  Tn  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Men.) 
Extra   65     64     63     63     63     55  1 

1918— 

Extra   .51     52     51     52     52     52  I 

EGGS. 

Hens  nre  now  laying  more  freely  and] 
the  receipts  the  past  week  were  4885,] 
against  7225  cases  the  same  week  last  year. 
The  Eastern  markets  went  oh*  again  1%<S 
to  2%c,  closing  those  markets  to  Califor- 
nia et.'!.'s.  which,  with  the  increased  ;>rn-j 
ductlon,  cansed  lower  prices  here.  Ball 
the  decline  brought  increased  consump-j 
tion  and  there  was  more  life  in  the  mar-j 
ket  on  'change  than  for  some  time.  Thertf 
was  withdrawn  from  cold  storage  during] 
the  week  1040  cases,  leaving  the  holdings! 
now  only  1173  cases,  and  they  held  obi 
contract.  The  same  time  last  year  thai 
holdinga  were  1203  cases.  San  Francises] 
,  declined  np  to  Mondny  5%c  on  extras 
'  and  this  had  a  bearish  influence  apnn  tha 
market  here. 
Daily  quotations — 

1919—  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mod 
Extra   55     53     55     54     54  579 

rase  count  54      53,    63     53     53      r.3  | 

.-,0 


52     52  52 


58 
54 
54 


58 
54 
54 


58 
54 
54 


58 
54 
54 


54 


Pullets   53 

1918— 

Extra   ,58 

Pase  count  ...  .54 

PiMlets   54 

POULTRY. 
The  tone  of  the  market  was  firm, 
keys  were  scarce  and  a  little  higher.  Of4l 
ferings  of  hens,  broilers  and  fryers  wertfl 
light  and  sold  well  at  quotations.  Theril 
was  a  good  movement  in  roosters,  diickil 
and  geese. 

The  following  prices  were  agreefl 
upon  last  Friday,  January  17,  and  ItoNfl 
good  until  the  coming  Friday!) ftVJ- 

Broilers.  KffilVi  lbs  40ej 

Broilers.    IW.arDri    lbs  43flj 

Fryers,   2«»3  lbs  33«£ 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up.  ..30e 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  9|H 

Hens   30(S»M 

Turkeys    3«tf|J 

Dncks   30(3  32oi 

Geese   2Sc 

VEOETABLKS 
As  usual  this*  time  of  year,  the  offering! 
of  green  stuff  the  past  week  was  1 1  gin] 
and  the  market  firm  for  what  little  con> 
ing  in.  Green  bell  peppers  scarce.  GarlUj 
is  saarce  and  sensationally  high.  Onions 
in  lighter  supply  and  market  firm.  IM~ 
ceipts  of  potatoes  were  better  and  to! 
market  was  a  little  lower.  Sweet  pots! 
toes  are  firm.  ''••]. ry  sharply  higher  nam 
the  best  in  good  demand.  Cabhace  dnlf 
but  steady.  Cauliflower  steady  and  seMT 
ing  well.  Squash  and  pumpkins  c»ntina(| 
in  good  supply,  but. are  slow  of  sale. 
We  quote  from  growers:  i 

Peas,   per  lb....  10(31* 

Bell  pepper>.  pt  r  lit   liif>il5t> 

Chile  peppers    per  lb  'iiffilSe 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2.'JT>«i  2.44T 

do.  Malic  Russets,  per  cwt          2  O04r2.lt 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2..VU3 3  tk> 

Garlic,  per  lb  .5tf 

Onions— 
Australian  Brown,  Lompoc, 

per   cwt  $2,110*7  2.20 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   7.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   IO'<7  45- 

Celery,  loral.  per  crate   4.00«i.-10 

Celery,  northeru.  per  crate  .  ...  i.OotftVOt 
Cauliflo"  er.  standard  crate  1  ,..'n20f 
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Foreign  Beans  Not  for  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 

Because  of  recent  sensational  charges -that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  buying  imported  beans  for  the  Army  and  Navy  to  the  exclusion 
of  California  beans,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  sent  a  representative  to  the 
Food  Administration  office  to  ascertain  the  facts.  He  was  referred  to 
J.  T.  Brown,  who  has  the  management  of  this  department.  Mr.  Brown 
gave  out  these  definite  statements:  "All  beans  supplied  to  the  American 
Army  and  Navy  are  grown  in  the  United  States.  Imported  beans  have 
been  bought  for  the  Allies  only  on  orders  from  Europe.  They  enter  the 
United  States  in  bond,  and  go  out  again  in  bond.  Many  of  them  were 
bought  on  orders  from  Europe  long  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  ex- 
pecting a  shortage  after  the  September  rains,  and  not  anticipating  such 
a  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities.  Michigan  got  early  business  by  selling 
on  the  crest  of  the  market.  Private  importers  are  the  only  men1  who  buy 
and  distribute  imported  beans  in  the  States,  as  they  have  always  done. 
The  Government  has  bought  more  beans  from  California  growers  than 
from  either  Michigan  or  Colorado.  The  market  is  now  open  to  growers 
to  sell  where  they  please." 


Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt  $1.00 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt    1-00 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  75 

l  UUITS. 

N'o  change  to  note  in  this  market.  Ap- 
ples continue  to  make  up  the  offerings 
of  deciduous  fruits.    Receipts  were  good, 
but  so  "was  the  demand,  and  prices  held 
^steady. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Apples —  • 

King  Davids,  Northwest  pack .  .$2.75@:!.00 

'  EUack  Twigs,  Northwest' pack  3.00 

.  .  Baldwins,   4-tler  ^2.50 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier    2.00@2.2o 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  • 

4-tier    2.00@2.25 

Bellefleur,  4V4-tier    1.75@1.80 

do.-3%-tier    1.85@2.00 

Jonathans,  Northwestern  pack.  3.00@3.25 

YVinesap,  loose,  per  lb  6@6%c 

Unman   beauties.  Northwestern, 

per  peck   3.00@3.25 

BEANS 

1 1  is  the  same  old  story  in  this  mar- 
ket—nothing doing.  Kastern  .buyers  are 
still  out  of  the  market,  getting  supplies 
nearer  home.'  Some  little  buying  for 
local  consumption  only. 
We  quoto  from  growers — 

'UVnifls.  per  cwt  •  $0.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   8.00 

■  Small  white,  per  cwt  '.   8.00 


Pink,  per  cwt  •  6.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt  ;   4.00 

Blackeyes,    per   cwt   4.50 

HAY. 

There  was  more  life  in  the  market  the 
past  week  and  a  general  advance.  Prices 
were  advanced  $1  to  $2  a  ton  all  around, 
and  the  week  closed  firm  at  the  higher 
prices. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $23.00@25.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   25.00@2S.()0 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   22.00@23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   23.00® 25.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

Our  review  week  opened  with  a  firm 
market  and  a  little  better  buying.  But 
as  Liverpool  failed  to  respond  to  the 
stronger  market  in  this  country,  the  mar- 
ket soon  weakened  and  by  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary in  New  York  had  sold  down  to 
26.05c  and  March  24.75c.  In  New  Orleans 
January  closed  Saturday  at  2fi.57c  and 
March  at  24.85c.  Monday,  under  reports 
that  recent  cuts  in  the  price  of  goods 
had  failed  to  stimulate  demand,  caused  a 
sharp  break  in  the  cotton  market.  Manu- 
facturers were  holding  out  of  the  market 
and  there  was  little  foreign  buying.  Jan- 
uary In  New  York  closed  at  -25.07c  and 
March  23.30c.  In  New  Orleans  January 
closed  at  25.65c  and  Mav  at  22.30c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  January  22,  1010. 

j  CATTLE — Beef  cattle  continue  scarce 
and  liayers  must  go  far  afield  for  sup- 
plies, especially  for  really  good  steers. 
Most  of  the  receipts  arriving  in  the  local 
market  come  from  Nevada.  Choice  calves 
arc  exceedingly  scarce,  and  close  culling 

fhas  been  done. 

I  No.  1,  weighing  950@1100  lbs.  .$12%@13c 
do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs. . .  13@13»ic 
do.  second  quality   ll%@12c 

|'»  do.  thin   Wo  10c 

SCows  and   heifers — 

f  No.  1  9@9%c 

do,  second  quality   S@8V»c 

m-'    do,  common  to  thin  6@6V4c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

K  Good  .,  61/2@71/2e 

*    Fair  5V4@6Vic 

J    Thin   4%@lc 

Calves— 

Lightweight   1l@ll%c 

Medium  ,.10%@10%c 

I  ;Heavy   8%@9c 

SHEEP — The   sheep    market   is  steady. 
,  Some   heavy    Iambs   of  good   quality  are 
•coming   in,    mostly    from    Nevada.  Full 
quotations  are  obtained. 

Lambs   14c 

Yearlings   12y>c 

Sheep,  wethers   ll%@12c 

K.'do.  ewes   8Vi@9%c 

i.  HOOS — Hogs  are  iu  fair  demand,  but 
.are  arriving  so  freely  that  the  market 
shows  weakness.  Quotations  hold,  how- 
ever. While  most  of  the  receipts  are  of 
_  good  quality,  a  proportion  of  soft  hogs 
are  coming  in,  but  are  not '  wanted  by 
packers. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  100(6150  lbs  16c 

do,  do.  150@250  lbs."  16VjC 

do.  do,  250fi;  300  lbs   16c 

do,  300@4d0  lbs   A  . . .  v  .  .15%c 

Los  Angeles,  January  21,  1919. 
CATTLE — A  firm  market  continues  for 
all   good   cattle,   which   are   scarce.  The 
  i 

Classified  Advertisements 

Bate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

ffiT  MISCELLANEOUS.  

I  REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

_-AJl  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
•crew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PITE  and  screw  casing, 
Tjoth  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works   :WA  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOB  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, uwed  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
oe  in  fine  condition.  Price.  54.05  each  f .  o.  b. 
WaUonviHe.    O   W.  Cornell.  Watsonville.  Cal. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
■Wooden  well  casing,  the  best  ami  cheapest 
well  -terpen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar    G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa  California. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  ir<-  procured 
thronih  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years 

-  FOR  SALE — Cream  separator.  $40  00.  600 
lb:  new  Reliance.  -Address  1555  4th  St., 
Alameda. 


Eastern  markets  are  holding  up  well  and 
this  has  a  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
market  here.  Plenty  of  medium  fleshed 
cattle  are  being  offered  and  the  market 
for  them  is  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000@1100  lbs  Il@13c 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $9.50@10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   6.50@  7.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — While  the  market  the  past  week 
showed  no  quotable  decline,  its  tone  was 
weak.  Receipts  continue  to  hold  up  very 
well    and    mainly    from  California. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles- 
Heavy,  averaging  275@350  lbs.'.$14.00@15.00 

Mixed,  225(fii275  lbs   15.00@16.00 

Light,  175@225  lbs   16.00@16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.,  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Not  many  good  to  choice  sheep 
and  lambs  are  being  offered  and  the  East- 
ern markets  are  firm.  Killers  are  having 
to  bid  up  full  quotations  to  get  what 
they  want.  The  demand  for  mutton  and 
lamb,  however,  at  the  present  high  prices 
is  limited. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    S.50@  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50(310.50 

Lambs   14.00@15.00 

Portland,  January  21,  1919. 

CATTLE  —  Receipts,  185;  75c  lower; 
steers,  prime.  $12.25<fi  13.25 ;  good  to  choice, 
$l0.25@11.25:  medium  to  good,  $8.75@9.75; 
fair  to  good.  $7.75@8.75;  common  to  fair, 
$0.75(5:7.75;  cows  and  heifers,  choice,  $8.75 
@9.75;  good  to  choice,  $6.75@7.75 

HOGS — Receipts.  196;  steady;  prime 
mixed,  $16.75®  17.00;  medium  mixed,  $16.25 
@16.50;  rough  heavies,  $15.00@16.00 ;  pigs, 
$14.00@15.25;  bulk.  .$16.80. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  none;  firm;  prime 
lambs,  $13.50@14.25;  fair  to  medium,  $10.00 
@12.00;  yearlings,  $10.00(311.50;  wethers, 
$9.00®  10.00;  ewes,  $6.00@8.00. 


FOR  SALE — Two  five-point  14-inch  bottom 
P.  &  O.  engine  plows;  almost  new  and  in 
fine  condition.  Listed  now  at  $550  each. 
Will  sell  both  gangs  for  $400  each.  J.  H. 
Rowe.   Watsonville.  Cal.     Phone  16R5.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.   

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

30  ACRES — Half  mile  from  State  highway, 
three-quarters  mile  from  point  where  local 
trains  stop,  and  3  and  a  half  miles  from 
Arbuckle.  This  place  partially  improved. 
11  acres  6-year-old  almonds,  1  acre  6-year- 
old  fruit,  and  5  acres  1-year-old  Thompson 
Seedless.  13  acres  to  be  planted  to  almonds 
this  spring.  Fine  location.  Will  make  a 
dandy  home.  Write  ds.  Nelson  Realty  Com- 
pany, pioneer  dealers  in  almond  land,  Ar- 
buckle.  Calif.,  the  Home  of  the  Almond.  

SGOOO  BUYS  HOME-SITE  with  good  in- 
come. Five-acre  tracj  on  State  highway,  ope 
mile  south  of  Gilroy  depot.  2Vj  acres  prunes. 
2%  acres  cots.  12  years  old.  in  full  bearing. 
Good  stand  alfalfa  between  trees.  Good  well. 
4-inch  centrifugal  pump.  Income  1918. 
$1500.  Terms,  half  down,  balance  twenty- 
five  per  cent  per  year.  Interest  6  per  cent. 
J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy,  Cal. 


WALKING 
TRACTOR 

f  |  ^HE  Fageol  Tractor  walks  over 
JL   soft  or  muddy  ground  just  as 
a  team  walks— without  sinking  or 
miring. 

A  live  axle,  with  a  separate  clutch  on  eaCh 
wheel,  allows  quick  and  shore  turning. 

With  positive  traflion  and  simple  construction  the  operation  it 
unusually  economical.  , 

Tear  out  this  advertisement,  ivi  ite  your 
name  on  the  margin,  and  mar/ 
for  fata/os. 

BUTLER -VEITCH 

I  NC  JRPORATEI) 

306  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Gal. 


A  GOOD  HOME  and  a  paying  business.  A 
practical  man  with  experience  *and  40  acres 
of  land,  wants  someone  with  $2000  to  take 
half  the  land' and  go  into  partnership  and  help 
develop  a  poultry  and  gardening  business. 
One  of  the  best  locations  of  the  kind  in  Cali- 
fornia.   ThoS.  Hall.  Box  398.  Orland.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  ranch,  in  good  condi- 
tion, 18  Vi  acres  bearing  prunes,  5  acres  al- 
monds, 5  acres  alfalfa,  balance  in  other  crops. 
Cement  piping  for  irrigating.  Electric  pump- 
ing plant;  abundance  of  water.  Close  to 
town.  Good  location.  Address,  Owner,  Box 
346,  McFarland,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition,  I.  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland, 
Glenn  Co.,  California. 


DO  Y'OU  WANT  a  good  small  ranch — 37 
acres — under  irrigation?  Plenty  of  water. 
Good  income  property.  For  sale  at  a  bar- 
gain. For  particulars  address  J.  B.  Kroetch, 
Willows.  Cal.  '  ' 

FOOT  HILL  RANCH  for  sale.  30  acres  in 
cultivation,  implements  and  stock,  all  for 
$3000.  For  particulars  write  to  R.  A.  Win- 
sor,  Hornbrook.  Cal.  


FOR  SALE  on  very  easy  terms,  or  will  rent, 
270  acres  of  >rich  bottom  land  on  Grisly 
Island.  Solano  county,  all  in  cultivation.  F. 
N.  Chaplin.  Dutton's  Landing.  Cal. 


EXCHANGE — Beautiful  home  in  Berkeley 
for  country  realty.  Address  5809  Ocean  Drive, 
Oakland.  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. '  Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company,  Desk  B,  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BUDDED  AVOCADOS— -Fuerte.  Sharpless, 
Lyon.  Dickinson,  Blakeman.  Piffebla.  Spinks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rey,  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stack  of  field-grown  trees.  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherlock,  2202  East  Colo- 
rado  St..  Pasadena.  

EUREKA  WALNUTS  are  the  best  grafted 
on  Paradox  roots.  They  resist  blight.  Tou 
are  sure  to  get  •  the  real  thing  by  placing 
your  order  with  us.  We  graft  Eurekas  only. 
Geyer  Brothers  Walnut  Nursery.  214  S.  Al- 
masor  street,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Big- 
gest perpetual  cropper.  Best  quality — hay  or 
pasture.  Wonderful  constant  stooler.  Grows 
thick,  permanent,  profitable  fields,  etc.  In- 
vestigate facts.    J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 

TREES!  TREES! — Eureka  and  Placentia 
walnuts  on  black;  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall's 
Nurseries.  1*212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana,  £ al. 

FOR  SALE — Almonds;  Drakes.  Nonpareils 
and  Ne  Plus:  12  %c.  15c  and  17VjC  each. 
Arcade  Park  Nursery.  Route  3.  Box  195. 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

BERRY  PLANTS — Blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  M.  J. 
Moniz,  Berry  Specialists.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

OREGON  PLUM  STRAWBE  R  R I K  S—  Plant* 
$6  thousand.  75c  per  hundred.  J.  E.  Dunn. 
Route  3.  Sacramento.  Cal.  

GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  GRAFT  WOOD — 
3c.  per  ft.  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr..  Route  4.  Box 
447.  Santa.  Rosa.  Cal.  

TREES.  TREES.  TREES. 

No  war  prices. 
Cash  Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX  —  In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1.  Box 
443.  San  Jose.  Cal.  ;  

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — We  have  many  thou- 
sand Connovers.  Colossal,  and  Mammoth  White 
roots.  Low  wholesale  prices.  Stanislaus 
Nursery  Co..  Modesto.  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES — Placentia  and  Eureka  on 
black  root.  La  Puenta  Walnut  Nurseries. 
Puente.  Cal.    Phone  10.3. 


WANTED. 


WANTED.  POSITION  AS  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT— By  young  man,  27,  recently  returned 
from  army.  College  trained.  Four  years 
practical  experience  in  management  of  or- 
chards, hogs  and  grain.  Surveying  for.  and 
the  laying  out  and  installation  of  irrigation 
systems  for  bare  land  or  orchards  a  specialty. 
References.  Address  H.  H.,  Box  13D0.  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

A  YOUNG  MARRIED  FARMER  (working 
foreman  at  present  I  desires  permanent  position 
as  caretaker  of  farm.  Have  had  years  ex- 
perience in  general  farming,  including  irriga- 
tion; also  handy  with  tools  and  machinery. 
Can  drive  tractor  and  automobile.  Must  have 
house  for  family  to  live  in.  Box  1400.  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  permanent  position 
on  ranch.  Have  had  years  experience  in  gen- 
eral farming:  also  can  drive  automobile  truck. 
Box  1410.  Pacific  Rural  Press.. 
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MyK  Hand  Stump  Puller 


Gives\bur  Hand  96.000 


Pounds  9/*  Power 


Big  stumps!  stumps  and  trees  with  deep 
tap  roots!  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable!— you  alone  can  pull  with  my 
"K"Hand  Power  Stump  Puller— without  digging  and 
without  the  expense  of  teams  and  powder.    I  guar- 
antee it.     I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov.  officials.    I  give 
highest  banking  references.    If  you  have  stump  land, 
the  cheapest  way  of  clearing  it  is  with  the 

HAND  POWER. 


How  the  "K"  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 

The  "K"  works  on  the  leverage  principle 
of  the  ordinary  lifting  jack,  except  that 
the  power  is  applied  on  a  cog-wheel^  in- 
stead of  a  standard.  100  lbs.  push  on  the 
lever  develops  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump — 
-~v  all  an  inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  One 
man  operates  it  alone— no  teams 
to  pay  for— no  walking. 


StumpPuller 


A  Mechanical  Wonder 

Made  of  finest  steel — guaranteed 
against  breakage.  Weighs  only  171  lbs.— 
easily  carried  or  hauled  about  on  its  own 
truck  wheels.  Has  two  speeds— 60  feet 
per  minute  for  hauHng  in  cable  or  for 
small  stumps— slow  speed  for  heavy  pulls. 
Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  and 
marshes  where  horses  can  not  work 


Owners  Praise  It 

H.  Sinclair  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  a  U.  S.  Gov.  official,  writes:  "The 
stump  puller  is  a  wonder." 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  naturalist,  declares  the  "K"  "a  great 

success." 

Hundreds  of  owners  write  in,  telling  of  pulling  six-  and  seven-foot 
stumps,  of  pulling  faster  and  pulling  bigger  stumps  than  by  any 
other  machine. 

C  i-v  ft  s-»  i  ^&  1  I  am  malcinc  a  special  offer  to  R.-t  a  "K"  Stump 

SpeCldl     VllCr    Puller  introduced  in  every  neighborhood.  Write 
me  today  for  full  information  and  for  free  book  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  U.  Ritz  pa  trick 

Box  20     1  82  Fifth  St.    San  Francisco,  CM. 


Autocracy  of  "Old  Humus"  Broken  Upl 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  University  of  California 


plUMUS  is  not  necessary 
to  plant  life.  I  use 
the  word  "humus"  as 
the  inquirer  does,  and 
assuming  that  he 
means  organic  matter.  The  word 
has  no  other  value  than  that  of  a 
general  term  for  organic  matter 
and  most  soil  specialists  have  re- 
jected It  altogether.  Plants  can  be 
grown  successfully  to  maturity 
without  the  presence  of  any  or- 
ganic matter.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  when 
plants  are  so  grown  in  the  total 
absence  of  organic  matter  there 
must,  at  all  times,  be  present  an 
ample  supply  of  water-soluble  min- 
erals of  a  considerable/variety,  which  are  essential  to  plant  growth.  The 
difficulty  in  practice,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  the  fundamental 
inability  of  the  plants  to  grow  in  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  since 
that  is  not  the  case,  but  in  the  virtual  impossibility  of  maintaining  an 
ample  supply  of  minerals  in  usable  form  in  any  soil  without  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  at  some  time  or  other,  preferably  at  all  times. 

The  Australian  Instance, 
The  instance  which  your  inquirer  gives  of  wheat  grown  in  Australia 
on  land  showing  no  "signs  of  humus,"  where  acid  phosphate  is  applied, 
can  be  easily  accounted  for  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  soil  which 
gives  no  sign  of  humus  (meaning  again  organic  matter)  may  still  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  acid  phos- 
phate  which   is  ap- 


A  READER'S  FOURTEEN  POINTS  (OR  LESS). 
.  To  the  Editor:  Can  you  enlighten  me  on  the  following  points?  First: 
is  humus  necessary  for  plant  life?  I  have  seen  fruit  trees  grown  on  soil 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  60  ft.  well  and  thrive  just  as  well  as 
trees  on  the  top  soil.  Again,  wheat  is  grown  on  land  in  Australia  where 
there  is  no  sign  of  humus  and  by  the  addition  of  about  100  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  good  crops  are  being  raised  after  thirty  and  more 
years  of  continuous  cropping. 

I  propose  growing  vetch  along  with  oats  with  the  idea  that  the  vetch 
will  bring  the  necessary  nitrates  into  the  soil  and  thus  be  able  to  grow 
vetch  and  oats  continually  without  robbing  the  soil  of  its  available 
nitrates.  I  put  my  phosphates  in  in  the  form  of  a  dressing  of  200  to  300 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre. 

Now  I  am  told  by  some  one  who  is  sure  of  his  facts  that  a  leguminous 
crop  always  uses  up  the  nitrates  brought  into  the  soil  by  its  bacteria  and 
that  the  only  permanent  addition  is  the  humus  brought  in  by  the  roots. 
Is  this  so?  I  have  seen  people  grow  vetch  and  oats  continuously  and  the 
dark  green  of  the  oats  would  certainly  indicate  to  my  mind  that  the 
vetch  had  added  nitrogen  to  the  soil. — W.  E.  Barker,  Fortuna. 


plied  to  the  land 
gives  the  wheat  plant 
the  available  phos- 
phorus, to  say  noth- 
ing of  sulphur  and 
other  material  which 
it  could  not  get  out 
of  the  soil  if  organic 
matter  were  deficient. 
The  clear  connection 
which  is  to  be  noted 
between  organic  mat- 
ter and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  usable 
quantity  of  minerals 
in  soils  consists  in 
the  idea  that  the 
production  of  carbon 
dioxide  or  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the 
destruction  of  the 
soil  organic  matter 
by  b  a  c  t  e  r/i  a  and 
molds,  which  goes  on 
in  all  soils,  results 
in  the  formation  of 
a  weak  acid  in  the 
soil — carbonic  acid — by  means  of  which  the  minerals  are  dissolved  and 
made  usable.  These  statements  will  probably  answer  your  inquirer's 
question  with  regard  to  "humus."  I  hope  the  latter  term  will  soon  be 
forgotten  by  lay  as  well  as  by  professional  men  in  agriculture. 

For  further  eniphasis,  however,  I  wish  to  say  again  that  perfectly  good 
plants,  like  barley  and  wheat,  for  example,  can  be  grown  and  have  been 
grown  to  maturity  in  the  total  absence  of  any  organic  matter.  This  has 
been  an  established  fact  for  many  years  and  has  recently  been  confirmed 
in  experiments  at  this  university. 

Other  Crops  with  Legumes. 

The  second  inquiry  which  is  made  with  reference  to  the  desirability 
of  growing  vetch  with  oats  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  oats  with 


A  leenmlnous  cover-crop  serves  to  (jive  ''condition"  to  the 


nitrogen  constantly  and  leaving  the 
soil  no  poorer  in  that  element  than 
it  was  at  the  start,  may  be  an- 
swered as  follows:  There  is  no 
question  that  a  combination  of 
vetch  and  oats,  or  the  combination 
of  a  legume  and  non-legume,  has  a 
tendency  to  maintain  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soil  and  perhaps  to 
improve  it  slightly,  besides  furnish- 
ing the  crop  with  all  the  necessary 
nitrogen  for  its  normal  production. 
The  practical  question,  however, 
does  arise*  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
pays  to  grow  a  combination  of  a 
legume  and  non-legume,  like  oats 
and  vetch,  with  the  relatively  small 
profits  deriving  from  such  a  crop, 
even  though  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  is  maintained,  when  a  crop 
carrying  a  much  greater  profit  can  be  grown,  or  might  be  grown,  even 
though  nitrogen  has  to  be  purchased  as  a  fertilizer  for  such  crop  produc- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  possibilities  on 
soils  in  general.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fortuna,  where  your  inquirer  prob- 
ably lives  and  farms,  there  is  no  question  but  what  vetch  and  oats  grown 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  is  as  profitable  a  crop  as  any. 

Bacteria  Secure  Excess  Nitrogen. 

To  answer  specifically  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Barker,  I  want  to 
say  that  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  absolutely  that  most  of  the  nitro- 
gen which  is  fixed  by  the  leguminous  plant  in  co-operation  with  the  bac- 
teria on  its  roofs  is  used  up  by  that  plant  in  its  own  growth.    In  fact,  it 

seems,  from  all  the 
evidence  which  we 
have,  that  the  oppo- 
site is  true — namely, 
that  more  nitrogen  is 
fixed  by  the  bacteria 
than  is  needed  by  the 
legume  plant,  and  that 
a  small  part,  at  least, 
of  that  surplus  is  ex- 
uded in  soluble  form 
through  the  nodules 
into  the  soil  and  made 
available  for  any  non- 
legume  that  may  be 
growing  on  the 
ground  simulta- 
neously with  the  le- 
gume, or  merely  adds 
itself  to  the  general 
store  of  soil  nitrogen. 

It  is  my  opinion, 
therefore,  from  a  long 
study  of  this  question 
and  through  a  review 
of  the  work  of  many 
of  the  investigators 
who  have  studied  this 


-a  term  all  growers  underlain!. 


problem,  that  through  the  growth  of  a  legume  plant  on  soils  (provided 
the  seed  is  inoculated  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  natural  inoculation 
exists),  we  not  only  obtain  a  plant  which  is  richer  in  nitrogen  because 
of  its  power  to  fix  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  we  gradually  enrich  the 
soil  with  respect  to  that  element  by  direct  additions  of  nitrogen  and 
indirectly  add  nitrogen  through  the  roots  and  the  nodules  which  remain 
behind  in  the  soil  after  the  crop  is  harvested  and  which  for  its  own 
production  used  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  which  was 
fixed  from  the  air. 

All  Nitrogen  Not  from  Air. 
It  must  be  emphatically  added,  however,  that  all  the  nitrogen  which  is 
used  by  leguminous  plants  in  their  growth  does  not  come  from  the  air. 
(Continued  on  page  147) 
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E  D  I  TORI  A  L  S 

INIMBIBATION. 

t fry* HE  cups  that  cheer"  have  been  dashed  on 
1     the  rock  of  overwhelming  popular  adver- 
i  sity,   and   whether  they  do  or  "do  not 

inebriate" — "has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case." 
The  decision  that  production  and  use  "of  any- 
thing that  can  make  drunk  come"  shall  depart 
from  the  industries  and  indulgences  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  rendered  so  swiftly  and  unequiv- 
ocally that  it  stands  in  the  public  eye  as  an  indus- 
trial and  social  phenomenon — too  forceful  to  ques- 
tion, too  wonderful  to  explain:'  too  irrevocable  to 
regret.  The  public  is  «thus  spared  the  waste  of 
time  over  idle  discussion  and  bitter  political 
tumult  and  forced  to  live  henceforth  in  a  new 
industrial  and  sumptuary  order,  and  can  do  naught 
but  declare  with  Macbeth: 

"If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly!" 

<     <  < 

INSTALLATION  OF  THE  NEW  ORDER. 

BUT  although  there  is  nothing  now  to  question 
ih  this  new  order,  and  while  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  on  the  whole .  it  has'  arrived  at 
the  borders  of  our  working  and  living  in  a  most 
merciful  way,  still  there  is  much  to  be  done  to 
help  and  protect  those  whose  livelihood  is  endan- 
gered or  rendered  hopeless  in  work  and  from 
investment  and  effort  which  they  have  made  in  a 
line  of  production  which  California  not  only  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  and  promoted  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  individ- 
ual producers.  As  the  State,  in  its  devotion  to 
new  convictions,  has  necessarily  revoked  Its  alle- 
giance  to  old  convictions  and  cancelled  its  promo- 
tion of  production  under  those  convictions,  it 
should  do  everything  it  can  to  protect  citizens 
who  risked  their  livejihood  and  property  under 
such  misleading.  An  upright  citizen  who  finds  it 
unavoidable  to  break  a  contract  is  morally  bound 
to  do  all  that  he  can  to  reduce  the  hardship  which 
even  his  necessity  enforced  upon  the  party  of  the 
second  part.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  State 
should  assume  something  of  this  attitude  toward 
those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  invest- 
ment and  occupation  upon  which  they  have  relied 
for  a  livelihood.  It  will  not  do  to  claim  that 
their  occupation  has  been  declared  adverse  to  the 
public  good  and  illegal  and  therefore  they  should 
undergo  hardship.  That  claim  may  be  tenable  as 
against  the  State  which  helped  them  toward  such 
'  transgression  by  exhortation,  investigation  and 
public  education.  In  a  way.  the  State  contracted 
with  certain  parties  to  grow  grapes  for  wine  be- 
cause the  State  authoritatively  and  officially  be- 
lieved and  declared  it  good  for  itself  that  they 
should  do  so.  Now  that  the  State  has  turned 
i  from  its  evil  way  and  repented  of  its  transgres- 
sion. •  it  should  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance. It  should  make  reparation  so  far  as 
practicable  and  should  assume  an  attitude  of  con- 
sideration and  tenderness  toward  those  whom  it 
unconsciously  misled  and  misguided. 

<*  J* 

SELF-HELP  SHOULD  BE  REASONABLE. 

IT  IS  to  be  expected  that  owners  of  wine-grape 
vineyards  will  make  strenuous  effort  to  save 


themselves  from  unnecessary'  financial  hardship 
and  to  recover  from  their  wrecked  properties  what- 
ever they  can  to  pay  their  debts  and  give  them  a 
start  npon  other  undertakings  in  production — but 
such  efforts  should  be  reasonable.  If  under  the 
terms  of  existing  laws  and  regulations  (or  if  the 
latter  can  be  adjusted  to  the  undertaking)  the 
wine  grape  crop  of  1919  can  be.  put  into  com- 
mercial form  and  disposed  of  before  the  universal 
cloture  falls  (presumably  in  the  winter  of  1920), 
it  seems  to  us  reasonable  to  try  for  that.  It  is  to 
this  effort  that  we  believe  the  second  alternative  in 
the  following  account  of  a  grape  growers'  meet- 
ing at  Santa  Rosa  on  January  23  refers: 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  grape, 
growers  of  Sonoma  county  it  was  voted  that  the 
action  of  Theodore  Bell  in  fighting  the  national 
prohibition  amendment  be  endorsed  ahd  that  the 
grape  growers  assess  themselves  to  pay  him  for 
the  work.  They  agree  to  pay  $2  per  ton  for  a  fee 
provided  that  Mr.  Bell  secures  an  annulment  of 
the  law,  or  $1  if  the  President  makes  proclama- 
tion of  demobilization  of  the  troops  before  July  1. 
This  will  amount  to  over  $100,000  from  this  county, 
and  Napa  county  is  being  asked  to  do  a  similar 
thing. 

It  is  up  to  the  grape  growers  to  decide  whether 
they  engage  Mr.  Bell  to  expedite  President  Wil- 
son's order  of  demobilization  or  not.  That  is  none 
of  our  business.  We  do  not  particularly  like  the 
line  of  legal  wet-goods  he  has  previously  carried, 
for  he  never  seemed  to  be  at  all  discriminating 
as  to  the  alcoholic  percentage  thereof — but  still 
we  believe  the  effort  to  save  the  crop  of  1919  is 
reasonable.  It  seems  to  hs  that  if  there  is  a  clear 
legal  way  to  get  that  crop  into  an  ark  before  the 
dry  deluge  falls,  the  producers  are  entitled  to  save 
that  much  from  the  cataclysm  and  that  Governor 
Stephens  and  the  California  Legislature  should  be 
the  agency  to  claim  this  consideration.  We  also 
doubt  if  the  growers  should  pay  any  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  obtain  their  right  to  realize  on 
this  year's  crop.  If  they  have  any  such  right,  or 
even  privilege,  the  State  Itself  should  secure  the 
exercise  of  it  for  them. 

AN  UNREASONABLE  EFFORT. 

IT  IS  our  conviction  that  the  first  alternative 
proposition  credited  to  Mr.  Bell  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  the  Santa  Rosa  meeting  is  alto- 
gether unreasonable  and  vain  and  will  bring  only 
discredit  to  the  State.  The  spectacle  of  the  ancient 
dame  striving  to  roll  back  the  waves  of  ocean  with 
m  ■  .%  .  ■  •  •  .  i    .        •        ~— • 

i  American  Farmer  Must  Be  \ 


Saved  for  Service! 


Fair  Returns  to  Him  Are  Security  of  World  | 
Peace.  ! 

Paris,  France,  Jan.  27,  1919.  j 
"The    dominating   food    problem    In    the  I 
United  States, at  this  moment  is  a  very  much  J 
bigger  problem  than   the  Chicago  packers.  j 
It  is  a  problem  of  the  American  farmer.    If  i 
the  packers'  profit  of  2  or  3  per  cent  on  his  j 
turnover  is  too  high,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con-  j 
gress  to  tax  it  out  of  him.    If  the  farmers' 
prices  threaten  to  fall  below  the  level  of  a 
fair  return,  it  behooves  the  country  to  do 
some  quick,  clear  thinking.    The  perplexities 
arising  out  of  inability  to  demobilize  totally 
the  food  situation  of  the  world  in  the  period 
between  the  armistice  and  peace  make  the 
farmers'  position  in  the  matter  of  much  more 
immediate  concern  than  the  future  of  the 
Chicago  packers. 

"Taking  it  broadly,  before  the  European 
war  we  exported  about  5,000,000  tons  of 
food  a  year.  This  year  we  are  prepared  to 
export  at  the  rate  of  from  15,000,000  to 
20.000,000  tons.  The  increase  represents  the 
patriotic  service  of  the'  American  farmer, 
plus  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  average 
American  under  the  stimulation  of  the  pleas 
from  the  allied  governments  that  without 
an  enormous  increase  in  our  food  supplies 
their  very  lives  would  be  menaced. 

"We  are  thus  faced  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  our  own  great  supplies, 
patriotically  accumulated.  If  any  eafly  peace 
is  signed  and  the  markets  of  Europe  are 
opened  freely  to  trade,  there  will  be  a 
greater  demand  for  food  from  the  new 
mouths  than  even  this  surplus  could  supply. 
But  in  the  periods  between  the  armistice 
and  peace  we  have  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion."— Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  Food 
Administrator  and  Director-General  of  Inter- 
national Relief  Organization. 


her  broom  has  qualities  of  picturesque  dignity 
which  save  from  scorn.  California  in  such  like 
attitude  toward  national  prohibition  legislation 
would  be  no.thing  but  ridiculous  and  anyone  who 
fails  to  recognize  this  fact  lacks  a  sense  of  humor. 
Besides,  California  cannot  afford  to  pose  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world  as  a  "bad  loser." 
The  utter  hopelessness  of  the  contention  alone 
makes  such  a  pose  disgraceful:  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  its  moral  quality:  it  is  often  worse 
to  be  laughed  at  than  to  be  condemned  for  moral' 
obliquity.  California  now  has  throughout  the 
country  the  fame  of  being  a  "good  sport"  and 
that  tribute  implies  courage,  breadth  of  view,  un- 
sullied confidence  in  the  future,  minimization  of 
loss  by  careless  disregard  of  it  as  a  loss:  exalta- 
tion of  it  as  a  gain  toward  another  phase  of 
higher  development.  Why  should  we  cry  over 
spilt  wine  as  though  we  had  no  greater  interest 
in  grapes?  Why  should  .we  prostrate  our  State 
as  a  demnition  damp,  disagreeable  object,  weeping 
for  that  which  the  whole  country  rejoices  to  be 
rid  of?  ,Why  should  we  hire  lawyers  to  make 
us  a  laughing  stock  by  impeaching  the  will  of  the 
American  people — never  before  declared  so  over- 
whelmingly?   It  is  unreasonable  and  vain. 

WE  SHOULD  HELP  THOSE  WHO  LOSE. 

BUT  though  we  believe  such  should  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  toward  the  sacrifice  which 
it  fully  joined  more  than  forty  other  States 
to  make,  we  also  believe  the  State  should  do 
everything  it  reasonably  can  to  relieve,  compen- 
sate and  quickly  restore  to  profitable  industry 
those  who  have  lost  livelihood  and  outlooK.  We 
have  no  program  for  such  a  transaction,  but  we 
are  sure  it  should  be  done.  -It  is  up  to  the  Legis- 
lature, now  in  mid-session,  to  determine  how  this 
should  be  done  and  how%  far — both  for  relieving 
the  distress  of  citizens  and  for  the  good  name  of 
the  8tate.  It  will  require  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation and  the  closest  discrimination  to  deter- 
mine what  claims  are  just  and  true,  of  course,  but 
all  loss-bills  which  are  expertly  audited  and  from 
which  all  compensating  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions are  set  off  should  be  paid.  In  this  line  the 
State  should  not  hesitate  to  provide  funds  for 
expert  inquiry  of  real  losses  to  individuals  and 
corporations,  more  ample  than  it  has  recently  pro- 
vided for  promotive  purposes.  We  have  an  idea 
that  we  never  needed  a  Commissioner  of  Viticul- 
ture in  our  State  Government  so  much  as  we ', 
need  such  a  man  now.  We  need  no  bunch  of  pro- 
moters to  roll  up  figures  as  such  people  have 
sometimes''  done  for  campaign  and  propaganda 
purposes.  We  need  a  real  grower  of  grapes  for 
wine,  familiar  with  the  value  of  grape  lands;  the 
cost'of  establishing  such  "vineyards  as  will  have 
to  be  individually  valued;  the  income  which  such 
vineyards  have  yielded  during  an  average  of  their 
producing  period  and  their  prospect,  as.  indicated 
by  their  condition  when  the  prohibition  hammer 
falls.  We  need  such  a  man  who  adds  to  all  such 
technical  knowledge  the  insight  and  ability  of  a 
judge,  to  protect  the  State  from  loot  and  the  citi- 
zen from  discrimination. 

We  have  an  idea  also  that  such  a  man  should 
assemble  and  make  available  all  practicable  knowl- 
edge of  what  can  be  profitably  done  with  wine- 
grape  vines  or  with  lands  from  which  they  may 
have  to  be  removed.  He  should  align  the  several 
institutional  efforts  which  are  being  now  made 
or  are  projected  so  that  the  whole  field  of  prac- 
ticable re-direction  of  production  may  be  searched 
into.  It  the  State  will  do  what  it  reasonably  can 
along  the  lines  of  compensation  and  re-direction, 
it  will  keep  faith  with  all;  it  will  help  those  with 
enforced  losses  to  recoup  themselves;  It  will  re- 
store assessable  property  to  counties  which  will 
otherwise  suffer  financially  and  lose  step  in  desir- 
able public  improvements  and  it  will  really  hold 
and  deserve  the  fame  as  a  "good  sport"  which  now 
seems  to  be  endangered. 

'  v*        J*  J* 

HUMUS  IS  AS  HUMUS  DOES. 

B Y  THE  use  of  a  somewhat  disloyal  headline  on 
the  preceding  page,  we  challenge  the. reader's 
attention  to  the  tact  that  he  should  under- 
stand the  up-to-dafe  point  of  view  of  the  service 
to' plant  growth  of  organic  substances  which  have 
come  to  be  popularly  invoked  and  given  autocratic 
standing  as  "humus"  and  jocularly  impersonated 
as  "Old  Humus"  in  familiar  discussions.    Dr.  C.  B. 
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Work  That  Pays 

Here  i8  your  opportunity.  If  you  really  like  the 
Rural  Press  and  believe  that  you  can  convince  others 
of  its  merits,  we  can  use  you  in  our  circulation  depart- 
ment, looking:  after  renewals  and  getting  new  business. 

Permanent  work:  straight  salary.  No  experience  nec- 
essary: we  teach  you  the  work.  No  investment,  except 
that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Write  for  particulars  and  tell  us  a  little  about  your- 
self.    Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass  by. 


Lipman,  who  is  our  leading  expert  in  thought  and 
investigation  in  this  line  of  soil  science,  answers 
the  specific  questions  submitted  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers in  a  way  to  bring  forth  quite  close  dis- 
tinctions and  broad  considerations  clearly  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  is  using  organic  manures  and 
cover-crops  for  the  improvement  of  his  soil  in  til- 
lage, productiveness  and  general  profitability.  Of 
course,  in  a  practical  way  one  is  chiefly  urged 
toward  generous  treatment  of  his  soil  by  the 
changes  which  he  sees  and  feels  under  his  eyes 
and  implements  and  therefore  the  synonymy  of 
"Old  Humus"  and  "Cover-Crops"  is  serving  a  good 
purpose,  but  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  nor 
does  it  tell  how,  in  the  modern  scientific  aspect  of 
them,  things  work.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Dr. 
Lipman's  dissection  of  the  subject  will  beget 
deeper  interest  in  the  current  disposition  for  soil 
improvement  through  cover-cropping  by  showing 
its  more  obscure  relations  and  operations.  It 
will  give  readers  something  to  think  of  during  the 
next  two  months  while  they  are  lining  a  team  or 
nosing  a  tractor  through  a  heavy  growth  of 
legumes. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  filve  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Tomatoes  Killed  by  Nematodes? 
To  the  Editor:  My  tomato  vines  began  to  die 
last  summer  after  they  got  a  large  size,  and  even 
a  heavy  crop  of  tomatoes  after  some  had  ripened. 
The  stalk  seemed  to  be  diseased  below  the  ground 
as  if  starting  to  decay.  This  trouble  just  picked 
out  plants  promiscuously  through  the  patch.  The 
ground  is  sandy,  with  the  water-level  in  summer 
at  about  four  teet.  I  did  not  irrigate.  The  place 
had  been  in  alfalfa  and  chickens  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Early  variety  was  not  affected.  The  plants 
were  set  about  eight  inches  deep.  Would  this 
ground  be  good  to  put  in  tomatoes  again? — A.  M., 
Modesto. 

The  plants  were  probably  killed  by  microscopic 
worms,  called  nematodes.  In  such  cases  specimens 
should  be  sent  us  at  once.  It  is  better  than  trust- 
ing to  reminiscence  six  months  later.  Another 
planting  on  that  piece  will  probably  give  you 
more  dead  plants  next  time.  If  you  can  use  the 
land  for  fibrous-rooted  plants  like  corn,  sorghum 
or  barley,  you  may  starve  out  the  worms,  or  keep 
the  land  bare,  dry  and  hot  next  summer  and  burn 
them  out.   

Wire  Worms  and  Melon  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  wire  worms  ate  the 
seeds  of  my  first  planting.  Is  there  a  solution 
with  which  I  could  give  seeds  a  bath  before  plant- 
ing that  would  prevent  that  happening  this  year? 
— A.  K.,  Tipton. 

No  such  treatment  has  ever  been  demonstrated, 
so  far  as  we  know,  though  often  proposed.  The 
best  way  to  escape  wire  worms  is  to  run  away 
with  your"  vegetables  and  clean  up  the  infested 
land  with  growing  hay  or  grain,  which  gets 
started  while  they  are  eating  something  else. 
Your  experience  indicates  that  your  first  planting 
served  them  just  before  they  pupated  and  the 
other  planting  escaped  while  they  were  at  it: 
that  is,  between  the  broods.  If  you  can  get  your 
earliest  planting  on  land  not  used  for  melons  for 
Some  time,  you  may  steal  a  march  on  the  wire 
worms,  and  the  later  plantings  may  escape  as 
they  did  before.   

Nectarine  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  top  budding  nectarine  on 
almond  make  a  good  union?  I  have  a  couple  of 
young  almonds  where  I  would  like  to  have  nec- 
tarines for  family  use.  I  put  in  some  buds  in. 
1917  and  they  made  a  nice  growth  last  year,  but 
T  do  not  know  if  it  will  pay  to  leave  them.  I  put 
in  buds  on  the  limbs  in  the  top  as  near  the  trunk 
as  possible. — S.  A.,  Modesto. 

Nectarines  have  been  successfully  worked  on 
almond  trees  from  pioneer  times  to  the  present. 
You  made  a  good  hit:  hang  onto  it. 


Myrobalan  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  .How  and  when  shall  I  plant 
Myrobalan  plum  seed  so  I  can  bud  this  coming 
season? — E.  G.  R.,  Calistoga. 

The  seed  should  have  been  kept  from  drying  by 
putting  in  moist  sand  and  should  have  been 
planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  deeply  moist- 
ened by  rain  in  the  fall.  If  you  now  have  dry 
seed,  soak  in  water  for  24  hours  and  plant  out  in 


rows  just  as  you  would  beans  for  horse  cultiva- 
tion and  if  growing  conditions  are  kept  favorable 
you  ought  to  be  get  seedlings  fit  for  budding  next 
August.  You  may  have  to  use  some  irrigation 
next  summer  to  keep  them  going  and  to  keep  the 

bark  loose.   

Wants  Book  Full  of  Editorials! 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  not  writing  to  be  com- 
plimentary, but  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  your 
editorials  prompts  me  to  ask  if  there  is  in  print 
or  in  preparation  a  book  or  series  of  books  con- 
taining the  editorials  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
from  a  long  time  ago,  preferably  from  the  begin- 
ning of  your  editing? — C.  J.,  Inglewood. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  your  appreciation.  It 
adds  notably  to  the  pleasure  of  writing  the  stuff. 
We  must  say,  however  regretfully,  that  we  can 
see  no  excuse  for  trying  to  embalm  the  para- 
graphs. They  are  almost  wholly  based  upon  cur- 
rent events  and  therefore  temporary  in  signifi- 
cance. We  are  not  brave  enough  to  suggest  that 
you  might  ever  come  to  not  care  for  them  as  they 
are  reeled  off  on  the  film  of  things  as  they  come 
and  go — but  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  con- 
viction that  really  you  might  not  care  for  them  at 
all  if  you  had  to  consider  them  in  connection 
with  things  which  had  come  and  gone! 


A  Pusher  for  Melons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  plant  eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  this  spring 
to  market  in  the  nearby  town3.  I  am  using  some 
manure  broadcast  on  the  sandy  loam  land  and 
would  like  to  use  a  commercial  fertilizer,  a  little 
in  each  hill,  to  make  them  grow  off  quickly.  What 
would  you  advise? — J.  A.,  Tipton. 

You  can  use  about  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing,  say,  superphosphate 
nuriate  of  potash  and  dried  blood,  or  you  can  use 
finely  ground  bone  meal.  Either  of  these  can  be 
sparingly  applied  in  the  hill.  For  a  starter  sim- 
ply about  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  can  be 
used  to  the  acre — being  careful  to  scatter  it  thinly 
in  the  soil  of  the  hill  so  as  not  to  bunch  it'  near 
the  seed.  You  should  plow  under  your  coarse 
manure  soon  so  as  to  give  it  a  good  chance  to 
decay  before  planting  time. 


More  and  Better-Bred  Bacteria. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  advantage  in  adding 
bacteria  for  alfalfa  in  soil  where  alfalfa  has  been 
grown  more  or  less  for  the  past  twenty  years — 
and  in  which  the  wild  bur  clover,  sweet  clover 
and  alfalfa  roots  all  are  full  of  nodules?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  the  laboratory  bacteria  being  bet- 
ter or  higher  bred  than  the  bacteria  which  is  in 
our  soil?  Will  the  alfalfa  yield  more  and  live  a 
number  of  years  longer  if  seed  is  inoculated  before 
planting?— S.  R.  M.,  Chino. 

We  know  no  particular  reason  why  all  these 
things  might  not  be  true,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  have  been  demonstrated — except 
perhaps  so  far  as  they  may  support  the  principle 
that  plenty  of  a  good  thing  produces  quicker  and 
larger  results  usually  than  too  little.  It  is  pos- 
sibly cheaper  to  buy  bacteria  than  to  wait  for 
them  to  grow — just  as  it  may  be  in  breeding  hogs. 


Replanting  for  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  removing  an  almond  tree 
because  badly  affected  by  root  knot.  Will  it  be 
safe  for  me  to  plant  another  tree  of  the  same 
variety  in  the  same  place? — H.  J.  H.,  Terra  Bella. 

It  is  not  exactly  safe  or  secure,  but  if  you  wish 
to  keep  the  plantation  straight  almond  you  had 
better  risk  it.  Dig  a  large  hole,  scattering  the 
dirt  between  rows,  as  far  from  other  trees  as 
practicable.  Gather  and  burn  all  roots  in  the 
hole — adding  dry  stuff  to  make  a  brisk  fire.  Break 
up  the  baked  sides  of  the  hole  and  fill  With  fresh 
dirt  from  a  distance  and  plant  a  new  tree  with 
unbroken  bark  on  root-crown.  The  chances  are 
that  the  tree  will  not  be  infested.  If  you  desire 
to  plant  in  some  other  fruit,  the  preparation  for 
it  should  be  the  same.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  fruit  is  wholly  immune. 

Fertilizing  for  Celery. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  celery  be  grown  by  using 
commercial  fertilizers  alone  year  after  year  with- 
out using  some  barnyard  manure;  or  would  plow- 
ing in  a  crop  of  green  manure  be  as  good  as  the 
stable  manure? — G.,  Beaverton,  Oregon. 

If  the  land  is  naturally  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  celery,  we  say  yes  to  the  first  half  of 
your  question.  A  cover-crop  or  green  manure  is 
not  as  good  as  an  equal  weight  of  stable  manure, 
but  it  answers  many  of  the  same  purposes  and  is 


a  good  substitute.  But  it  is  not  a  good  policy  to 
grow  the  same  crop  on  the  land  continuously  for 
too  long,  no  matter  what  you  give  the  soil. 


Spread  Manure  Now. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise  spreading 
barnyard  fertilizer  and  letting  it  lie  through  the 
winter  without  disking  or  plowing  it  under?  Will 
it  deteriorate  in  value  when  exposed  to  weather 
conditions  for  any  length  of  time,  providing  it  is 
spread  evenly  in  the  place  you  want?  I  have 
heard  that  it  would,  but  there  is  quite  a  cover- 
crop  of  grass  on  the  land  and  I  would  like  to  get 
the  value  of  both. — J.  B.  F.,  Parlier. 

Spread  whenever  the  land  carries  the  wagon  or 
spreader  well.  Spread  manure  is  not  injured  by 
the  elements.  The  rains  will  leach  it  somewhat, 
but  it  goes  where  you  want  it.  Spread  it  on  your 
cover-crop.  It  will  make  more  green  stuff  to  go 
under  and  help  you  to  plow  it  under  earlier, 
which  is  often  a  great  advantage. 


Grafting  Over  Black  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  trees  on  which  the 
English  graft  died  and  now  I  have  nice  trees  of 
black  walnut  the  same  age  as  the  others.  Can  I 
take  some  buds  from  my  grafted  trees  to  graft 
those  two  trees?  .  Can  I  do  this  work?  Will  you 
tell  me  how,  and  what  time  can  this  be  done? — 
J.  B.,  Modesto. 

A  black  walnut  at  three  years  old  is/easier  to 
graft  than  a  younger  tree.  Try  it  next  month  by 
the  usual  top-grafting  method,  putting  in  scions 
at  points  where  you  can  make  amputations  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter — taking  particular  care 
in  waxing  all  cuts  and  cracks  and  the  tip  of  the 
scion  also.  Unless  you  have  some  knack  at  graft- 
ing, you  had  better  get  the  help  of  an  expert 

neighbor.   

Mistletoe  on  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  walnuts  growing 
on  bottom  land  about  three  years  old  and  I  find 
some  twigs  of  mistletoe  growing  out  on  the  limbs. 
There  is  mistletoe  growing  on  willow  trees  near 
by.  Can  this  mistletoe  be  killed  on  these  trees? — 
J.  H.  B.,  Modesto. 

Mistletoe  taking  to  fruit  trees  is  interesting  but 
not  unusual.  Cut  it  out,  taking  a  slice  of  the 
bark  in  which  it  .is  enrooted.  This  treatment  is 
the  only  one  we  know  and  must  be  used  on  the 
willows  also  if  you  wish  to  be  free  from  it.  But 
the  appearance  on  fruit  trees  is  so  easily  checked 
that  we  would  not  clear  the  willows.  We  should 
keep  a  good  supply  of  it  for  the  usual  social  uses. 


Care  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor:  How  shall  I  care  for  Jerusalem 
artichoke  tubers  after  being  dug  up,  and  when 
shall  I  plant  in  this  part  of  the  State? — G.  L., 
Auburn. 

These  tubers  are  not  durable  in  storage,  as  po- 
tatoes are.  They  should  be  left  in  the  ground 
and  dug  in  small  quantities  for  use  during  short 
periods.  Plant  at  any  time  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son when  the  ground  is  not  full  of  cold  water. 


Keeping  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  How  are  oranges  preserved  after 
being  picked  from  the  trees?  I  have  a  few  trees 
in  my  yard.  I  sell  some.  I  wish  to  keep  some 
over. — j.  T.,  Healdsburg. 

Let  them  hang  on  the  trees  and  gather  as  you 
wish  to  use  them. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Itureau  at  San  Francisco* 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  January  28,  1919: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  s  Data  * 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  /  *  ;  \ 

Week     To  Date    To  Date  HighestLowest 

Rureka                      .58        19.61        23.73  04.     ■'.  36 

Red  Bluff                             17.27        13.69  66  36 

Sacramento  02         9.24        10.42  60  34 

San  Francisco  ...    .11        13.50        12.21  62  44 

San  Jose                               11.02         8. St  66 

Fresno                                    4.20         6.02  64  38 

San  Luis  Obispo,                   8.90        10.01  78  40 

Los  Angeles                           4.14         7.65  78  50 

San  Diego                             4.22         4.95  76  46 

Winnemucca                          3.99         3.88  56  18 

Reno                                       4.19     .    5.61  54  22 

Tonopah                                                4.40  00  •  26 
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Legislative  Matters  of  Interest  to  Farmers 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Counties  May  Share  Paving  Burdens 

Citizens  of  one  county  frequently 
desire  an  improved  highway  out 
through  another  county  which  feels 
unable  to  improve  its  own,  even 
though  the  first-mentioned  county 
should  build  pavement  up  to  the 
line.  Such  a  case  might  be  that  of 
Mendocino  county,  which  needs  a 
short  cut  across  Lake  county  to 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  State 
is  being  asked  to  build  a  highway 
from  Yolo  into  Lake,  but  the  route 
proposed  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission from  Mendocino  to  Lake  in- 
volves a  6  per  cent  grade.  Mendo- 
cino people  think  they  would  build 
by  another  route  with  an  easy  grade 
if  the  State  does  not  use  the  latter 
route,  but  Lake  county  does  not 
feel  able  to  carry  the  pavement  from 
the  Mendocino  line  to  a  point  where 
it  would  connect  with  the  Yolo- 
Lake  highway.  To  enable  counties 
in  such  situations  to  get  their  out- 
let, Senator  M.  B.  Johnson  of  Mon- 
tara,  San  Mateo  county,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  empowering  the  super- 
visors of  one  county  to  permit  those 
of  one  adjoining  to  improve,  main- 
tain, and  control  roads  lying  within 
the  former  and  connecting  both. 
Control  and  maintenance  may  later, 
by  mutual  consent,  be  assumed  by 
the  county  in  which  such  improved 
highways  Me. 

Water  Delivery  During  Appeal. 

When  a  party  is  ordered  T>y  court 
to  deliver  water  for  irrigation  or 
domestic  purposes  and  when  an  ap- 
peal is  taken  from  that  order,  the 
party  must  continue  to  furnish  such 
water  until  the  appeal  is  finally  de- 
cided, as  provided  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced hv,  Senator  W.  E.  Duncan  of 
Oroville. 

Water  Measured  by  "Second-Foot." 

"The  unit  of  measurement  of 
flowing  water  shall  be  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  in  a  second  of  time"  and 
such  a  quantity  shall  be  legally 
known  as  a  "second-foot,"  accord- 
ing to  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
L.  L.  Dennett  of  Modesto. 

Sanitary  Farm  Camps  Required. 

A  decent  dry  place  to  sleep  must 
be  provided  at  all  camps  where  five 
or  more  persons  are  employed  if 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  L.  L. 
Dennett  of  Modesto  becomes  law. 
Such  sleeping  places  and  the  grounds 
around  them  must  be  kept  clean, 
free  from  vermin  "and  matter  of  an 
infectious  and  contagious  nature." 
Plenty  of  air  without  exposure  to 
the  wind  is  required  in  all  bunk 
houses.  Garbage  and  kitchen  wash- 
ings must  be  suitably  disposed  of. 
Kitchens  and  dining-rooms*  must  be 
kept  clean.  Every  camp  must  have 
convenient  sanitary  bathing  and 
toilet  facilities.  Each  'such  camp 
must  employ  one  responsible  per- 
son to  help  in  keeping  things  clean. 
The  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing  is  to  have  $20,000  with 
which  to  administer  the  act.  Vio- 
lators are  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

Motor  Oils  Standardized. 

Another  bill  to  insure  purity, 
proper  labeling  and  conformity  to 
standards  of  gasoline  and  lighter 
fuel  oils  as  well  as  lubricating  and 
-  heavier  oils,  but  omitting  kerosene 
and  distillate,  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Charles  W.  Lyon  of  Ven- 
ice, Los  Angeles  county.  Adultera- 
tion or  misbranding  are  pronounced 
misdemeanors.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Weights  and  Measures  is  to 
administer  the  law,  using  district 
attorneys  for  prosecution.  Depu- 
ties of  the  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  may  have  ac- 
cess to  any  of  the  oils  named  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  samples.  Such 
samples  are  to  be  analyzed  by  the 
chemistry  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  their  certificate  is  prima 
facie  evidence  in  court.  In  addi- 
tion to  prosecution,  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  to  he  published  in  a  county 
newspaper,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  seller.  The  oils  named  are  to 
be  considered  adulterated  if  gasoline 
does  not  test  at  least  60  degrees  B. 
or  if  any  of  them  do  not  conform 
to  the  standards  of  purity,  quality, 
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and  strength  established  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Condensed 
oils  may  be  destroyed  or  correctly 
branded  and  sold,  the  money  to  go 
into  the  county  or  city  treasury. 

State's  Revenue  and  Budget. 

Revenue  for  the  State's  expenses 
during  the  two  years  beginning  June 
30,  1919,  is  estimated  by  the  State 
Budget  Board  at  a  total  of  $47,969,- 
490.  Expenditures  recommended  by 
the  board,  including  $300,000  for 
needs  unreported  when  the  budget 
was  made  up,  total  $47,580,153.06. 
The  balance  between  estimated  rev- 
enues and  approved  expenditures  is 
$389,336.94,  thus  allowing  $689,- 
336.94  for  appropriations  not  fore- 
seen at  that  time.  Bills  already 
presented  in  the  Legislature  provide 
for  appropriations  many  times  that 
amount,  and  therefore  some  bills  of 
great  merit  will  have  to  be  decap- 
itated. 

Carmel-Jolon-San  Simeon  Highway. 

A  highway  from  Carmel,  Monterey 
county,  to  San  Simeon,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  at  a  cost  to  the  State 
of  $750,000  is  authorized  In  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  E.  S.  Rigdon 
of  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  money 
shall  not  become  available,  however, 
until  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Monterey  county  shall  have  author- 
ized the  spending  of  $200,000  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  Supervisors  $100,- 
000  on  the  same  project,  which  is 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  En- 
gineering. Another  bill  authorizes 
a  lateral  highway  from  the  one  au- 
thorized above  to  a  point  near  Jolon 
in  Monterey  county.  The  lateral  is 
to  cost  the  State  $150,000  after 
county  or  federal  government  or 
other  parties  put  up  $5,000  for  the 
same  purpose. 

State  Market  Commission. 

The  State  Market  Commission  is 
again  under  fire.  The  original  1915 
law,  as  pointed  out  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Brown  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
put  it  through  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  provided  that  the  State  Mar- 
ket Director  should  establish  State 
commission  markets  in  various  cities.  I 
Senator  Brown  would  like  to  sea 
pacta  markets  established.  Assem- 
blyman Edwin  Baker  of  Los  Angeles 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  , 
1917  State  Market  Commission  Act.  | 
Another  bill  or  resolution  denounces 
the  State  Market  Director  for  help- 
ing organize  the  producers  and 
blames  him  at  least  partly  for  the 
rise  in  costs  of  living.  • 

For  Government  Railways. 

"The  Legislature  of  California 
hereby  respectfully  memoralizes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
retain  management  and  control  of 
all  railroads  in  this  country  for  five 
years,"  is  the  gist  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Maurice  B.  Browne  of  Sonora.  The 
resolution  states  that  the  Legisla- 
ture favors  Government  ownership  of 
the  railroads  and  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  present  Government 
operation  has  been  for  too  short  a 
time  to  demonstrate  the  advisability 
or  undesirability  of  Government  own- 
ership. 

Can  U.  S.  Buy  Lower  California? 
Long   has  Imperial   Valley  been 


sa/s= 
the  genuine  {S^f? 
dates  back  to 
m  /866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 

Gate  nark.  , 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

Just  tell  at  "send  me  your  book."  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 

blasting,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Unices:  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


PRUNE  TREES 


We  can  still  supply  a  few  thousand  each 
FRENCH  on  Myro..  almond,  apricot,  and  peach  roots. 
IMPERIAL  on  Myrobalan. 
SUGAR  on  Myro..  almond,  and  apricot. 
CHERRY,  leading  commercial  aorta. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON.  American  grown,  sure  to  grow. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit.  Nut.  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants:  and  our  prices 


are  low.  ,  Write  for  our  Price  List;  free. 


CROC'S  NURSERIES, 


0ILR0Y,  CAL. 


T PEACH    r^fc  PLUM  «  APPIf  ■  fIG  *r~^ 
APRICOT  \^  PRUNE  |^  CHERRY  1^  ORANGE 
ALMOND       m  PEAR    ■  OLIVE    ■  lemon,  fit  7 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


FIG 
ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 


February  1,  1919 
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FERTILIZERS 

Feed  the  Crops 


that 


FedtheWorkj 

Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


uneasy  because  her  irrigation  water 
all  comes  many  miles  through  Mex- 
ico. Fortunately  Governor  Cantu 
of  Lower  California  has  been  wise 
enough  to  foster  cordial  relations 
with  the  United  States,  especially 
with  California.  A  large  part  of  his 
revenue  comes  from  American  farm- 
ers in  that  part  of  Imperial  Valley 
lying  in  Mexico.  To  remove  a  men- 
ace peaceably,  the  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Assemblyman  J. 
Stanley  Brown  of  El  Centro,  asking 
Congress  and  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  urge  the  President  to 
initiate  steps  for  purchase  of  Lower 
California  and  all  territory  needed 
to  give  the  United  States  control  of 
the  Colorado  river  to  the  gulf. 

State  Forestry  Nursery. 

A  State  nursery  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Forester,  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  stock  to  plant 
along  highways,  in  parks  and  school 
grounds,  and  for  experimental  plant- 
ing, is  authorized  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones 
of  San  Jose.  The  State  Forester 
may  also  purchase  nursery  stock  and 
seed  to  distribute  at  cost  for  public 
planting  or  reforestation.  He  is  also 
authorized  to  purchase  or  lease  not 
over  25  acres  for  such  a  nursery. 
Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  asked 
for  use  under  the  act. 

Liberty  Fair  Deficit. 

The  State  is  asked  to  appropriate 
$75,000  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the 
Sixth  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion on  account  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Liberty  Fair.  The  bill  is  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  A.  P.  Fleming  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  deficit  is  due  to 
the  extraordinary  disturbance  caused 
by  influenza. 

Directors  Issue  Irrigation  Bonds. 

The  board  of  directors  of  any  irri- 
gation district  may  pay  its  bonds 
when  they  mature  by  issuing  new 
bonds  bearing  the  same  interest  and 
maturing  in  twenty  years  or  less,  as 
provided  in  a  bill  introduced  by  As- 
semblywoman E.  B.  Broughton  of  Mo- 
desto. These  refunding  bonds  may 
be  sold  as  usual  or  exchanged  for 
matured  bonds.  No  election  need  be 
held  if  four-fifths  of  the  directors 
agree. 

Surtax  on  Unused  Land. 

All  unused  or  unimproved  land  in 
California  is  to  be  assessed  as  usual, 
and  then,  if  the  value  of  such  land 
held  by  any  one  person,  corporation, 
etc.,  exceeds  $2,500,  a  surtax  of 
two  cents  for  each  additional  five 
dollars'  valuation  up  to  $25,000  is 
to  be  added.  The  surtax  from  $25,- 
000  to  $75,000  valuation  is  to  be 
one  cent  per  dollar.  From  $75,000 
to  $150,000  the  surtax  will  be  1V2 
cents  per  dollar;  from  $150,000  to 
$225,000  the  surtax  will  be  two 
cents  per  dollar;  from  $225,000  to 
$300,000  surtax  is  2%  cents;  from 
$30,000  to  $500,000  three  cents  per 
dollar;  over  $500,000  valuation  shall 
take  a  surtax  of  five  cents  per  dol- 
lar. These  are  provisions  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  E.  S. 
Hurley  of  Oakland. 

Insects  for  Mealy  Bug  Control. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  L.  M. 
King  of  Redlands  would  appropriate 
$8,000  to  enable  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  to  send  an 
expert  entomologist  to  South  Africa, 
Southern  Europe  and  other  countries 
to  collect  and  import  to  California 
insects  which  would  help  control  the 
three  varieties  of  mealy  bug  and 
other  citrus  scale  insects. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Lie. 

Anyone  who  misrepresents  any- 
thing with  a  view  to  selling  it  is 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  as  provided 
in  a  bill  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man N.  J.  Prendergast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  big  job  is  thus  proposed 
to  be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
State  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Irrigation  District  Electricity. 

Whenever  any  irrigation  district 
finds  that  it  can  use  its  water  power 
to  advantage  for  development  of 
electric  power,  its  board  of  directors 
shall  develop  such  electric  power,  as 
provided  in  a  bill  introduced  by  As- 
semblywoman Miss  Esto  B.  Brough- 
ton of  Modestfi.  Electric  power  so 
(Concluded  on  page  154) 


Before  Yo'u  Buy 
Send  for  our  1 91 9  Catalog 

Tell  us  what  you  are  planning  to  plant. 

OLIVE  TREES  THAT  GROW 

Citrus,  Sub-Tropical,  Deciduous  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
— Three  hundred  acres — We  grow  our  own  trees. 


ESTABLISHED  1889 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG 


Proprietor 

408  Euclid  Avenue 


0NTAEI0, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR 

The  Famous  Hardie  Junior  is  a  real 
power  sprayer.  It  has  sufficient  capacity 
for  two  lines  of  hose.  It  has  plenty  of 
power  for  high  pressure  effective  spraying:. 
It  is  little  in  first  cost,  weight  and  up- 
keep. It  is  big  in  real  value,  engine  power, 
pump  capacity  and  ability  to  do  successful 
spraying.  We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
email  power  sprayer  ever  manufactured, 
and  placed  on  the  market  with  phenom- 
enal success  in  every  fruit  section  in 
United  States  and  vouched  by  thousands 
who  own  the  Famous  Hardie  Jr.  Equipped 
with  1  %  h.  p.  engine,  battery  ignition, 
150-gallon  tank  with  mechanical  agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
steady  working  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft.  of  the  best  spray  hose,  fitted 
with  spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tire  truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

All  For  $300.  Delivered  anywhere  In  this  State 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct  155.00. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  wise  buyer  will  place  his  order 
now. 

This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER,  write 
us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  we  can  offer  more  spray  pump  value  than 
any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer. 

The  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  is  now  $12.00,  none  better.  All  guns  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  the  user,  or  his  money  refunded. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  safest  hose  to  buy. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co., 


Office,  1023  Leighton  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Hardie  Agent,  A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles. 
Hardie  Agent.  H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  San  Francisco 


Prune  Trees 

in  deep,  well-drained  soil  succeed  well  on 

Almond  Root 

— make  larger  trees,  and  bear  larger  fruit. 

Royal  Apricot 

of  a  fine,  pedigreed  strain  is  the  most  reliable  variety  for  coast 

and  interior. 

Almond  Trees 

on  peach  and  almond  root,  budded  from  our  own  selected  trees. 

Don't  Forget 

that  a  proper  selection  of 

Ornamentals 

adds  much  to  the  value  of  any  property. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA. 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboyj 


FREE  BOOK  —  GYPSUM  FACTS 
Tells  how,  when  and  what  gypsum  to  apply 
for  increasing  crop  yield.   Gypsum  should 
be  used  freely  on  citrus  and  alfalfa  land. 

Consolidated  Pac.  Cement-Float*?  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  Bldg.,        Los  Angeles 
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Dormant  Sprays  and  Their  Application 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Geo.  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Deputy  State  Commissioner 

of  Horticulture.) 


Commercial  success  in  the  orchard  business  is  scarcely  possible  without 
more  or  less  dormant  spraying.  Such  spraying  is  necessary  because  of 
the  presence  in  practically  all  deciduous  orchards  of  either  scale  insects, 
twig  borer,  aphis  eggs,  mite  eggs,  or  fungous  diseases. 


Of  the  various  kinds  of  deciduous 
trees  there  are  'none  that  require 
more  regular  spraying  than  peaches, 
which  are  almost  always  infested 
more  or  less  with  twig  borer,  curl 
leaf  and  blight.  Too  much  must  not 
be  expected  of  dormant  sprays:  that 
is.  the  various  kinds  of  insects  and 
fungous  diseases  differ  so  markedly 
that  the  same  treatment  will  not 
always  suffice  for  all  of  them. 

IJME-STJI.PnrR  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DORMANT  SPRAY. 

There  is  no  other  spray  which  can 
be  used  during  the  dormant  season 
that  serves  as  many  valuable  pur- 
poses as  lime-sulphur,  the  very  best 
all-round  contact  insecticide  spray 
for  dormant  season  use  that  we  have. 
As  a  fungicide  it  is  equally  as  effec- 
tive in  practically  every  case  as  the 
well-known  and  extensively  used  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  latter,  having 
no  value  as  an  insecticide,  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  with  lime- 
sulphur.  There  are  a  great  many 
different  brands  of  lime-sulphur  on 
the  market,  pj-aetieally  all  of  which 
are  good  for  dormant  use.  It  is  di- 
luted— one  part  with  ten  parts  of 
water.  Sometimes  a  fruit  grower 
prefers  to  manufacture  his  own  lime- 
sulphur.  The  process  is  simple  and 
consists  in  boiling  together  lime  and 
sulphur  for  45  minutes  in  a  propor- 
tion of  20  pounds  of  lime  and  15 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Owing  to  the  inconvenience 
of  preparation  and  the  difficulty  in 
securing  a  uniform  mixture  at  all 
times,  the  commercial  spray  is  now 
used  almost  entirely.  The  insect  and 
mite  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
which  are  controlled  effectively  by 
a  dormant  spray  of  lime-sulphur  are 
San  Jose  scale,  peach  twig  borer, 
brown  mite,  citrus  red  spider,  peach 
blight  and  peach  curl  leaf. 

t  II  I  S  URVAE  OF  TWtG   BORER  IN 
CROTCHES  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

The  peach  twig  borer  is  one  of  the 
worst  insect  pests  of  the  peach.  It 
does  Its  injury  by  boring  into  the 
tender  growing  tips  early  in  the 
spring  and  by  eating  into  the  fruit 
later  in  the  season,  causing  wormy 
peaches  which  are  not  unlike  wormy 
apples  as  a  result  of  codling  moth 
attack.  The  adult  insect  is  a  little 
moth,  the  larvae  of  which  hibernate 
in  small  crotches  of  peach  trees  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  Lime-sulphur 
penetrates  the  little  cells  which  con- 
tain the  larvae,  causing  the  death  of 
practically  100  per  cent  of  the  in- 
sects in  hibernation.  There  is_  no 
other  material  that  has  ever  been 
tried  in  the  control  of  this  pest 
which  will  give  as  satisfactory  re- 
sults as  lime-sulphur. 

hill-   SPORES   OF   LEAF   CI  Rl.   AMI  • 
BUOGTT  IN  PKW'HEK. 

As  a  fungicide  applied  in  the  early 


spring,  lime-sulphur  will  absolutely 
control  leaf  curl;  and  a  double  ap- 
plication, one*  in  the  fall  about  No- 
vember or  December  and  the  other  at 
the  time  before  mentioned,  will  con- 
trol peach  blight. 

DESTROYS  YOI  NC.  MITES  AS  THEY  HATCH 
FROM  THE  EGGS. 

There  are  two  species  of  mites, 
known  commonly  as  the  brown  mite 
and  the  citrus  red  spider,  which  oc- 
cur generally  upon  almond,  prune, 
peach,  cherry,  pear  and  apricot  trees. 
These  pests  spend  the  winter  in  the 
egg  stage.  While  lime-sulphur  does 
not  actually  kill  these  eggs,  it  does 
kill  the  little  mites  as  they  hatch 
from  the  eggs.  All  trees  where  the 
little  red  glassy  appearing  eggs  of 
either  of  these  mites  are  found 
should  be  treated  with  lime-sulphur 
as  the  buds  are  swelling  in  the 
spring. 

Oil.  SPRAYS  FOR  DORMANT  I"SE  SECOND 
IN  IMPORTANCE  ONLY  TO  I.IME- 
Sl  I.PHl  R. 

The  various  oil  emulsions  and  rais- 
cible  oils  are  exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  control  of  such  scale  insect? 
as  black  scale.  European  fruit  le- 
canium,  San  Jose  scale  and  Italian 
pear  scale.  These  pests  commonly 
occur  on  apricots,  prunes,  peaches, 
apples,  olives,  cherries  and  pears. 
When  they  are  found  to  be  present 
a  thorough  application  of  either 
crude  oil  emulsion,  distillate  emul- 
sion or  miscible  oil  during  the  early 
winter  will  bring  good  results.  As 
far  as  is  known,  oils  have  little  or 
no  fungicidal  value  and  therefore 
cannot  he  used  for  the  control  of 
fungous  diseases.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  stimulating  effect  upon  trees 
to  which  they  are  applied.  This  may 
in  some  cases  increase  the  resistive 
power  of  the  trees  to  attack  of  fun- 
gous diseases.  While  lime-sulphur 
has  been  known  to,  control  certain 
species  of  lecanium  scales,  it  is  not 
as  dependable  as  oil  emulsions  for 
this  purpose. 

BORDEAIX    MIXTURE    NOT  AN 
INSECTICIOE. 

In  case  of  the  fungous  troubles 
mentioned — namely,  leaf  curl  and 
blig"ht — Bordeaux  mixture  is  Just  as 
effective  as  lime-sulphur.  It  has, 
however,  no  insecticidal  value  and 
would  not.  therefore,  have  any  effect 
upon  twig:  borer  or  mites.  There- 
fore, the  lime-sulphur  spray  is  to  be 
recommended  in  preference  to  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  peach  orchards, 
in  sections  at  least  where  twig -borer 
and  mites  are  apt  to  occur.  As  these 
pests  are  generally  distributed,  oc- 
curring in  practically  all  peach  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  State,  the  lime- 
sulphur  is  much  to  be  preferred  as 
a  general  purpose  spray  for  the  peach 
orchard. 


cured.  Berry  shippers  know  that  a 
day  or  two  delay  in  transit  means 
loss  of  many  berries. 


False  Bottom  Berry  Boxes  Banned 


Henceforth  no  one  may  sell  ber- 
ries in  California  in  "false  bottom" 
boxes..  The  purpose  of  the  false  bot- 
tom is  to  make  the  box  appear  to 
contain  more  fruit  than  it  does. 
Users  of  false  bottom  boxes  may 
claim  them  necessary  for  ventilation. 
Persuasive  effort  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  State  Department  of  Weights 
and  Measures  to  se<  ure  abandonment 
of  such  boxes.  One  growers'  associa- 
tion has  accepted  the  suggestion,  but 
another  has  definitely  insisted  on 
using  false  bottoms,  which  give  their 
boxes  preference  in  the  eyes  of  un- 
wary   purchasers.      State  Superin- 


[ Written  for  P.icinV  Rural  Pre«s.J 


tendent  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Chas.  G.  Johnson  finally  offered  to 
permit  such  boxes,  provided  they 
would  have  holes  or  notches  cut  in 
the  sides  below  the  hottoms  to  reveal 
them.  This  would  afford  even  bet- 
ter ventilation  and  manufacturers 
stated  that  no  extra  charge  would  be 
made  for  such  holes  or  notches  and 
that  the  boxes  would  not  be  weak- 
ened. Nevertheless,  the  growers'  as- 
sociation persisted  in  its  determina- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  declares  thrit 
whenever  such  shipments  are  found 
they  will  be  held  up  until  satisfac- 
tory conformation  to  the  law  Is  se- 


STANISLAUS  GROWN  TREES 

APRICOTS.     ALMONDS,     PEACHES,  PEARS, 
SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY  CO.,  MODESTO. 


As  a  result  of  the  embargo  on 
dried  pears  the  crop  has  been  con- 
sumed in  America,  a  newly  educated 
market.    Thus  the  coming  year  will 


not  only  give  us  the  new  home  mar* 
ket  but  also  the  European.  A  busi- 
ness of  nearly  $400,000  has  be< 
handled  this  first  year  of  the  assail 
ciation  without  the  loss  of  a  cent  im 
bad  accounts.  There  are  now  17,00fl 
acres  of  pears  in  bearing  in  the 
State.  ■ 


Write  a  Letter  or  Postal  Card  to 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

408  Holland  Building 

Fresno,  California 

and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  1919 
ninety-six  page  profusely  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Practical  Planters'  Guide  combined. 

This  book  tells  a  lot  of  interesting,  valuable  and 
helpful  things  about  old  and  new  varieties  of  •  • 
deciduous  and  citrus  trees,   shrubs,  evergreens, 
palms,  vines  and  roses. 


A  Real  Hand  Book 

of  information  for  the  Horticulturist 
Totally  different  from  the  usual  nursery 
catalogue— chapters  on  Planting.  Pruninir. 
Irrigation  and  other  important  details. 


Largest  stock  ef  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
aod  Pipe  Equipanarl  as  the  Pacific  Coast 


You  may  have  escaped  loss  by  frost  thus 
far,  but  who  knows  where  the  loss  will  occur 
next?    Be  protected — the  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Cheapest  Insurance 
inst  Frost 

Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of  cheap 
fuel  oil.  As  soon  as  the  danger  has  passed,  put 
on  the  covet — the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
remaining  oil  is  as  good  as  ever.  Economy! 
Send  For  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  'h'  crower. 
W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  Son  Fr.nci.co. Calif. 


P Purpose  Naw  ■  ^       rutinn  aad         ■  A 

NKW  inll  ft  ■  Vslves 

Threads*  ij,,n  I  JF           Si.erlnl            ■  si 

Coupling*  Srrow  ■ —  Fitting* 

Hot  Casio*  ■  Made  to  ■ 

Asphaltnm  Order  M.  -J 

Dipped  » 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


L  The  Wheatland  Farm  Center  has 
purchased  two  nre-lighting  autos. 
A.  K.  Dam  has  be<ni  appointed  fire 
marshal  for  the  district, 
at  The  Peaoh  Growers  of  California 
h;tv"  filed  with  the  'State  Water 
Commission  an  application  to  ap- 
propriate one  and  one-tenth  feet  of 
water  per  second  from  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Tuolumne  river. 

'the  Orange  Show  will  be  held,  as 
arranged,  at  San  Bernardino  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  to  23.  Many  districts  are 
contemplating  extending  their  orig- 
in;)! plans.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Ninth  National  Orange  Show  will  be 
the  "best  ever." 
-SfTbe  big  kelp-treating  plant  at 
Summerland.  Santa  Barbara  county, 
has  ended  its  -work  and  is  disman- 
tling the  plant.  The  fleet  of  kelp 
barges  and  cutters  has  been  placed 
on  the  market.  The  monthly  pay 
roll  has  amounted  to  ?72,000. 
v  Winter  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is 
•well  along,  all  the  way  from  Hay- 
wards  to  Morgan  Hill.  Orchardists 
have  been  making  the  most  of  the 
weather  for  their  winter  work.  We 
iiotiee  better  work  and  smoother 
cuts  being  made  year  by  year. 

An  advertisement  In  a  Milwaukee 
*paper  in  a  special  sale  at  the  market 
bargain  counter  reads:  "Fancy  Cal- 
ifornia navel  oranges,  thin-skinned, 
•sweet  and  juicy;  not  delivered — 
each  35  cents."  Thus  an  average 
box  of  navel  oranges — large  size — 
would  bring  about  $45! 
|,  Orange  shipments  Ln  the  South 
were  resumed  on  the  14th.  In  the 
Riverside  section  it  is  believed  that 
60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  crop  on  the 
trees  Is  unfrosted  and  marketable. 
A  careful  inspection  of  shipments  is 
Blade  under  the  direction  of  D.  D. 
Sharp,  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

Six  vine-pruning  demonstrations 
have  been  conducted  in  Sutter  c  ounty 
■tinder  the  auspices  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Prof.  Flossfeder  of 
the  University  of  California  was  iu 
charge,  but  he  was  taken  sick  the 
second  day  and  the  demonstrations 
were  taken  over  by  the  Farm'  Ad- 
visor. 

|  The  deciduous  fruit  short  course 
aijd  tractor  demonstration,  held  at 
Cupertino  during  the  past  week,  ends 
©n  Saturday,  February  1.  The  rtrnrse 
was  given  tinder  the  co-operative  ex- 
tension work  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commission. 

It  is  likely  that  before  many  years 
the  15.000  000  or  more  pounds  of 
figs  annually  imported  from  Smyrna 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  home- 
grown product,  according  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Our 
large  area,  as  suitable  for  fig  growing 
as  Asia  Minor,  is  more  than  exten- 
sive enough  to  produce  the  amount 
imported  into  this  country. 

A  new  seedling  almond  is  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Tt  is  said  to  have  a  me- 
dium soft  shell,  is  quite  large  and 
sweet,  and  has  a  distinctive  flavor. 
The  seedling  was  grown  by  .T.  W. 
Crider.  When  our  new  deciduous 
fruit  experiment  station  is  in  be- 
ing, such  new  varieties  can  be  tried 
out  to  see  if  they  are  going  to  be 
commercially  valuable. 

.The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  seeking  an  expression  of 
bpinion  from  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Santa  (Mara  Valley  as  to  whether 
fhey  desire  a  frosr  warning  station 
,'ju  not.  L.  R.  Cody,  Horticultural 
.Commissioner,  is  making  inquiries. 
The  department  ha*  a  man  in  the 
Rogue  River  Va  I  v  Oregon,  also 
l»ne  at  Pomona,  who  is  inaugurating 
HSservice  station  for  the  benefit  of 
citrus  men. 

H»he    total  •  amount    of  mortgage 
•loans  closed    by   the    Federal  Land 
Banks  from  the  time  of  their  estab- 
lishment t0  December  1.  1918.  was 
■4.7.452,861  —  numbering  64,357 
Borrowers.     During  November  5  385 
^Mlications    were    received  asking 
£or  $17,259,878.     During  the  same 
period    4836    loans   were  approved, 
amounting    to    $12,809,101.  Alto- 
feQther,    162,294    have    applied  for 
loans  under  this  system,  aggregat- 
ing $406,542,109 


wiiK  **oots 
stick  as  these 

are  ^rown  only  on  our  fcottiiU 
soil  and  location.  Haidy-ofselecied 
paieni^p-well^own^  absolutely 
feliable-aml  fee  fibm  idotknoi  ana 
n  io  oilier  localities. 


We  know  we  can  meet  your  requirements. 
Our  stock  of  trees  is  complete.  Submit 
today  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
quotations.  Remember,  behind  each  tree 
is  our  guarantee. 

Those  who  wait  will  be  disappointed. 
Write  now — right  now! 


Why  take  chances  on  your  trees  when 
we  have  made  it  easy  for  you?  Get  the 
right  start.  Send  for  our  book  "California 
Fruits" — full  of  practical,  dollar-making 
information.  It  is  based  on  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  nurserymen  and  orchardists, 
for  we  operate  1000  acres  of  orchard  of  our 
own.  Send  for  this  book  today — it's  free! 


"There  is  a  R** 
ft?      for  every  orchard 
trouble." 


REX  SPRAYS  are  the  de- 
velopment of  20  years  of 
Scientific  Investigation  and 
Development. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD, 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS,  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE/A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES— 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS.  KEX  BORDEAUX  -  OILS  -  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CAL. 


SULPHUR 


»«  c-348 


Sulphur 


-  "<2tJEX  "S&n&Y'S-The  Standard for 20 years 


MOCOCO 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

is  a  wonderful  A  I  EZT  A  I  P  A 
fertiliser  fat  *— *  1    J^*~  *— '  1 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees.  Vines,  etc. 
For  sale  by 

Tbe  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd . 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


Liquid  Flame 

ASK  US 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

0001-6030  Tosadena  Avenue, 
I  ii-  Angeles,  Calif. 


It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  grape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
lieur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
8     bleaching  purposes, 

<mA   leaving  no  ash. 

-  A        Try  our  new  hrund  of 

^■■■■bbbBBbb^  VENTILATED  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  100  per,  cent  pure,  for  making  Pasts 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  hix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additionnF  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

524  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  raako  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  ■  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  tho  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  ln 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  tho  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower  repays    the  principal    gradually   with   each  Interest 

payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district.  , 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


San  Marino 
Violet  Garden 


CITRUS  TREES 

Wholesale  and  Retail  200.000  Orang-e,  Lemon,  and  Grapefruit  Trees  one  and  two  years 
eld.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 

YAMAMOTO  CITRUS  NURSERY 

Huntington  Drive,  San  Marino,  Cal.    Phon«  Aihambra  73i-w 


Mail  Address:   K.  F.  D.  1,  Box  006 


San  Gabriel,  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose,  American  Wonders. 
British  Queens.  Burbanks.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  rarieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices.  400  Front  Street 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


*5 


It  Keeps  Them 
Working 


No  tree  is  naturally  lazy.  They 
all  want  to  bear  and  bear  heav- 
ily and  they  will  if  you  give 
them  a  chance.  But  they  don't 
have  a  chance  if  the  soil  is  pack- 
ed so  hard  around  their  roots 
that  it  half  strangles  them. 
Plowing  between  the  rows  will 
help— but  no  plow  can  cut 
deep  enough  to  give  the  roots 
the  "brea'thing  space"  they  need. 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

exploded  between  the  rows  of  your  bearing  orchards  thor- 
oughly loosens  the  soil  around  their  roots  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots  themselves.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  many  feet 
lower  than  any  plowshare  can  reach.  This  gives  the 
delicate  roots  a  chance  to  spread  and  helps  to  nourish 
them  by  freeing  the  plant  food  and  moisture  that  is  deep 
in  the  earth. 

Our  68  page  illustrated  book  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
tells  you  how  to  cultivate  your  bearing  orchards  by  blasting 
between  the  rows.  It  tells  you,  too,  of  many  other  uses 
of  dynamite  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard.  Sign  the 
coupon  printed  below  and  send  it  to  us  today.  We  will 
send  you,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  this  interesting  and 
instructive  book. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
§an  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Companj  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.*  * 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  . 

Name  -  .. 

Address  


Cross-Pollination  in  Pear  Growing 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

We  have  so  many  inquiries  about 
cross-pollination  for  increasing  pro- 
duction in  pears,  especially  with 
Winter  Nelis  and  Cornice,  that  the 
following  account  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful pear  orchard  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

On  January  4  the  writer  visited 
the  orchard  of  S.  V.  McCurdy,  ac- 
companied by  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Cody,  and  found  Mr. 
McCurdy  superintending  a  force  of 
pruners.  We  first  inspected  an  old 
40-year-old  Winter  Nelis  orchard, 
which  had  formerly  been  such  a  shy 
bearer  that  part  of  it  was  grafted 
over,  and  it  now  has  nine  rows  of 
Winter  Nelis,  22  rows  of  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  and  nine  rows  of  Easter 
Beurre.  The  Winter  Nelis  now  make 
the  most  money.  This  orchard  av- 
eraged nearly  20  boxes  of  packed 
pears  to  the  tree  last  season.  The 
Easter  Beurre  netted  over  $1,000 
an  acre  last  year.  From  one  three- 
acres  he  took  1450  packed  boxes  of 
pears — probably  a  record  crop  and 
high  prices  to  pay  for  former  lean  | 
years.  We  asked  him  about  the 
Glout  Morceaus  and  he  told  us  there 
was  a  larger  percentage  of  natur- 
ally crooked  pears  from  this  variety 
and  a  heavier  drop  is  also  charac- 
teristic. 

GOOD  ORCIIARD  MANAGEMENT. 

The  perennial  success  of  an  or- 
chard depends  almost  entirely  on  its 
management.  When  this  is  men- 
tioned one's  thoughts  immediately 
fly  to  the  soil  first  and  the  pruning 
and  spraying  afterwards.  We  no- 
ticed in  the  old  orchard,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  cover-crop  of  weeds, 
a  heavy  application  of  well-rotted 
manure.  It  came  from  the  military 
camp  and  cost  $4  a  ton  laid  down 
at  the  ranch  (but  not  applied). 
Twenty-five  tons  to  the  acre  had 
been  put  on — a  dressing  that  ought 
to  keep  this  strong  clay  loam  In 
condition  for  at  least  five  years. 
This  heavy  dressing  was  going  to  be 
disked  in  at  once,  not  only  that  it 
might  be  incorporated  In  the  top 
soil  and  make  it  more  mellow  for 
working  in  the  spring  but  to  get 
the  mullen  and  coarser  weeds  under 
before  they  became  too  woody.  The 
old  trees  in  this  orchard  are  shapely 
and  well  pruned  and  generally  as 
sound  as  a  dollar.  It  demonstrates 
what  cross-fertilization  will  do  for 
Winter  Nelis.  which,  by  itself,  gen- 
erally runs  shy  after  two  or  three 
good  crops  in  the  north. 

THE  YOUNG  PEAE  ORCHARD. 

The  young  pear  orchard  adjoins 
the  old  one,  though  the  ground 
seems  to  be  heavier  and  not  so  well 
drained,  though  we  forgot  to  ask  if 
such  was  the  case.  It  had  had  a 
good  application  of  lime  as  a  top 
dressing  and  will  doubtless  benefit 
from  it  in  every  way.  The  young 
orchard  contained  19  acres  of  nine- 
year-old  pears.  The  evidence  of  the 
weight  of  last  year's  crop  was  evi- 
dent in  the  amount  of  baling  rope 
used  to  support  the  limbs  and  still 
in  place.  The  varieties  were  Beurre 
Hardy,  Cornice,  Bosc  and  Beurre 
tf  Anjou.  They  are  all  good  ship- 
ping pears  and  market  well.  Both 
the  Bosc  and  the  Cornice  color  well 
here. 

THE  QCIN'CE  ROOT. 

This  young  orchard  is  all  on 
Hardy  on  Quince.  When  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy first  bought  this  place  he 
had  some  Bartletts  on  Quince.  One 
day  he  noticed  one  that  a  horse 
had  bumped  against  and  it  had 
broken  off  like  a  carrot  at  the 
union.  There  was  no  "grain";  it 
was  about  like  a  piece  of  crystal- 
lized iron — no  tensile  strength  at 
all.  He  went  down  the  line  and 
pushed   over   one   after   the  other 


a  good  indication  of  the  virtues  of 
cross-pollination    for    pears,  espe- 


Proas  by  John  J.  Fox.] 

and  found  they  all  broke  in  exactly 
the  same  manner — at  the  budded 
union.  Three-year-old  trees  they 
were — three  years  gone  to  blazes. 
So  he  dug  them  out  and  replanted. 
He  found  ^ome  Beurre  d'Anjou  pn 
Quince  worked  the  same  way  and 
they  broke  at  two  years.  Now  they 
are  all  on  Quince,  but  are  double- 
worked  stuff.  All  these,  varieties 
bear  regularly.  Which  seems  to  be 
indicat 
illinatic 
cially  the  Confice. 

A  YOUNG  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Before  leaving  we  ought  to  men- 
tion a  nine-year-old  apple  orchard 
adjoining  the  young  pears.  There 
are  nine  acres  in  the  piece  (nine 
seems  to  be  Mr.  McCurdy's  lucky 
number  this  year).  The  varieties 
are  White  Astrachan,  600  trees; 
Skinner  seedling,  95  trees;  and 
Alexander,  200  trees.  This  year  he 
took  4000  boxes  of  apples  from  this 
youfig  orchard  and  they  brought  an 
average  of  $1.50  a  box  f.  o.  b. 

Two  irrigations  are  given  a  year. 
The  water  is  never  over  40  feet 
from  the  surface  and  Mr.  McCurdy 
has  his  own  plant  and  cement  pipe 
conduits.  Electric  power  is  used. 
With  regard  to  spraying,  it  is  evi- 
dently done  faithfully  and  well,  for 
the  trees  are  clean  and  the  fruit 
was  practically  free  from  worms  or 
scab.  Because  of  the  returns  yield- 
ed by  this  orchard,  its  owner  feels 
he  can  well  afford  to  give  it  back 
$100  worth  of  manure  to  the  acre. 
Which  certainly  ought  to  encourage 
the  trees  to  further  effort! 

LAKE   COUNTY  PEAR  GROWER 
WOULD  LIKE  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
December  28,  1918,  I  read  with 
pride  the  showing  of  our  State  for 
the  past  year  in  our  fruit  products. 
I  also  noted,  and  have  noted  before,' 
tie  high  value  of  Lake  county  Bart- 
letts, dried,  as  green  fruit,  or  any 
way  to  take  them.  They  are  ex- 
celled by  none.  Now.,  according  to 
John  J.  Fox's  article,  dried  pears 
were  worth  10c  to  11c,  with  Lake 
county  at  15c.  The  average  price, 
green,  received  by  growers  was  $70 
per  ton.  Now,  can  anyone  explain 
this  difference?  Lake  county  pro- 
ducers received  far  less  f»r  their  su- 
perior article.  The  highest  price  I 
can  learn  of  being  paid  for  Al  green 
fruit  was  $45  per  ton,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  orchard  run  con- 
tracts being  $35  or  thereabouts. 
Our  transportation  cannot  Justly  be 
credited  with  all  this  difference.  We 
are  still  planting  pears,  and  our 
trees  are  looking  fine.  We  have 
bright  prospects  for  the  new  crop. — 
J.  M.,  Lakeport. 

[I  believe  the  final  prices  obtained 
for  dried  pears,  valley  pack,  aver- 
aged about  12  cents.  I  do  not  think 
Sonoma  growers  would  have  got 
over  $50  a  ton  had  not  the  Pear 
Growers'  Association  lent  them  a 
hand.  As  it  was.  they  received  $70 
a  ton  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
county,  or  to  nearest  cannery.  Many 
shippers  averaged  $80  net  on  ship- 
ping stuff  exclusive  of  packing  and 
handling  costs.  I  know  some  of  your 
people  sold  in  June  for  $35  to  $42 
a  ton,  for  I  was  at  Lakeport  and 
Kelseyville  and  heard  it  myself.  It 
looks  to  me  as  it  you — most  of  you 
— contracted  too  early.  If  sold  green 
to  the  canneries,  you  should  have 
received  $60  f.  o.  b.,  as  it  probably 
costs  pretty  close  to  $10  to  pick 
and  transport  to  Hopland.  Also  the 
prices  paid  you  were  in  the  orchard 
or  unpacked.  Why  don't  yeu  join 
the  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation and  get  top  prices? — Editor.] 


"Wheat,  Wool  and  Wine" 

"Wheat,  wool  and  wine  used  to  be  the  three  great  staples  of  California's 
productive  effort,"  said  R.  L.  Niemann,  manager  of  the  Winters  Dried 
Fruit  Company,  in  a  recent  conversation.  "Now  look  at  what  we  are 
turning  out.  The  green  fruit  shipments  alone  will  outdo  in  value  that  of 
all  of  California's  products  of  little  over  fifty  years  ago.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dried  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  livestock,  dairy  produce,  and  manu- 
factures." 

Probably  no  country  in  the  whole  world  has  made  such  gigantic  strides 
forward  in  the  past  three  decades  as  has  our  own  fascinating  and  prolific 
Stated-California,  the  Queen  of  the  Earth.   


I 


Saving  5,000  Miles 

by  "Truing  Up"  Wheels 


A  LARGE  multi-cylinder  car 
«/tL  recently  came  to  a  Goodyear 
Service  Station  in  Chicago  with 
the  treads  on  two  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  showing  evidence  of  recent 
rapid  wear.  The  tires  had  run 
8,500  miles,  but  in  the  last  few 
days  the  treads  had  been  wear- 
ing down  alarmingly.  It  was 
found  that  a  recent  accident  had 
twisted  the  front  wheels  serious- 
ly, so  that  they  were  out  of  line. 
The  grinding  action  due  to  this 
misalignment  was  cutting  down 
the  treads  so  rapidly  that  in  a 
few  days  more  the  tires  would 
have  been  out  of  commission. 
The  wheels  were  re-aligned.  The 
tires  ran  a  total  of  more  than 
13,500  miles.    5,000  miles  of  tire 


wear  were  saved  in  this  case  by 
"truing  up"  the  wheels  in  time. 
Have  your  Goodyear  Service  Sta- 
tion Dealer  test  your  car  today 
for  wheel  alignment. 

ONE  car  in  three  has  wheels  out 
of  line  that  rob  their  tires  of 
thousands  of  miles. 

Not  even  the  Goodyear  All- Weather 
Tread  can  long  resist  the  grinding 
wear  that  such  wheels  inflict  on  tires. 

They  grind  down  a  tread  precisely 
as  if  it  were  held  squarely  against  a 
revolving  grindstone. 
Misalignment  is  most  common  on  the 
right  front  wheel,  because  it  is  most 
frequently  run  into  ruts  and  gutters 
and  against  curbings. 

On  others  a  rim  improperly  applied, 


a  bent  steering  knuckle,  a  worn  bear- 
ing, or  a  warped  axle  may  cause  a 
like  condition.  ' 
A  misalignment  of  only  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  is  enough  to  reduce 
by  5,000  miles  or  more  the  life  of  the 
best  tires.  , 
Only  the  most  careful  measurements 
can  detect  the  condition. 
Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
to  inspect  your  car  today. 
Ask- also  for  Lesson  1  of  the  Good- 
year Conservation  Course,  dealing 
with  the  detection  and  correction  of 
wheels  out  of  line,  so  that  you  or 
your  chauffeur  can  in  future  make  in- 
spections when  you  delay  too  long 
your  calls  at  your  Service  Station. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  C&.  Rubber  Company- 
Akron,  Ohio 


1 


Notice  the  misalign- 
ment of  the  Right 
Front  Wheel 


£sk  your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or  us,  for  Lesson  1 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  Conservation  Course,  explain- 
ing the  effects  and  detection  of  misaligned  ivheels. 
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Kebmary 


Almond  and  Pear 

Trees 


Choice,  well-grown  Almonds  on 
Bitter  Almond  Root.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties: 


Texas 
Drake  Seedling: 
Nonpareil 
|  Peerless  4  " 


Splendid  BARTLETT  PEAR 
STOCK  on  Japanese  and 
French  Pear  root. 

Prices  on  Request. 

James  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 


HAMILTON  CITY. 


CALIF. 


I  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  does  not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  leaves  no  mineral 
acid  residue  to  injure  your 
soil— it  keeps  the  land  sweet. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Topdress  100  lbs.  per  acre  for 
seeded  crops;  200  lbs.  culti- 
vated in  thoroughly  for  hoed 
crops.  These  light  dressings 
should  be  evenly  spread. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  CaL 


CHERRIES? 

You  betcha.  Steve.  Fine  ones,  with 
sure-pood  roots— fibrous,  abundant;  the 
kind  that  make  our  trees  favorites  with 
fruit  men.  Lambert.  Royal  Ann.  Black 
Oregon  (Republican).  Black  Tartarian. 
Bin? — no  others.  Cherries  are  6carce  this 
season. 

LOMA  RICA 
NURSERY 

l'ear  Specialists 
A.  V.  WISKKK,  Mgr.,      Grass  Valley.  Cal. 


Ditching  Made  Easy 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher 
Fins  For  Irrigation.  Can't  be  best  for 
lateral*  and  cleaning  out  old  dltcbei.  U 
any  aoll  bits  V nbaptil  ditch  down 
Practically  all  steel. 
Reversible.  Kqual  to 
100  men.  Paj«  for  It- 
self In  a  day.  Also 
grades  roads.  Kills 
guitirp.  Back  fills  and 
levels  sronnd. 
Sinslti  Firm  DltcatrCr 
■  ncorporated 
i  77    Owentttra,  It 


cutting 
orka  In 
to  <  rt. 
Write 
for 
Ditch. 
Ing 
book 
and 
money 
back 
guar- 
anty 


oitcmehurraclR 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


t. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 
B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles 
Distributors. 


The  Weight  of  a  Tree  Computed. 

It  is  possible  to  compute  the 
weight  of  a  fruit  tree — both  top  and 
root — from  the  measure  of  its  diam- 
eter. Warren  P.  Tufts,  assistant 
professor  of  pomology  at  the  College 
Agricultural  Farm,  tells  us  that  the 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  demonstrates  the  degree  of 
increase  In  both  root  and  top — a 
balance  between  which  is  demanded 
by  nature.  The  professor  was  asked 
if  young  trees  should  be  cut  back  in 
the  summer  of  the  first  year  to  in- 
duce a  branching  that  wo"uld  build 
the  head  of  a  tree  the  first  year. 
The  answer  was:  "Yes.  if  they  have 
made  good  growth  by  the  middle  of 
May.  The  growth,  however,  should 
not  be  cut  back  later  than  May  and 
only  then  if  strong  growth  has  been 
made.  The  trees  will  be  a  bit 
smaller  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
but  not  so  much  cutting  will  be  nec- 
essary in  winter.  A  man  must  know 
what  he  is  doing  and  get  it  done 
early  enough." 

Killing  Woolly  Aphis  on  Roots. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington.  I>.  C,  has  sent 
out  the  following  bulletin  (730): 
Carbon  bi-sulphide  in  solution  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  ounce  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water  and  applied  at  the  rate 
of  three-fourths  gallon  per  square 
foot  of  soil  will  control  the  root 
form  of  the  woolly  apple  aphis  and 
without  injury  to  the  trees  under 
suitable  conditions.  The  solution  is 
prepared  by  pouring  the  carbon  bi- 
sulphide into  the  water  and  agitat- 
ing the  mixture  vigorously.  When 
applied  to  the  soil  around  a  tree  the 
liquid  penetrates  into  the  ground 
and  the  poison  gas  given  off  by  the 
chemical  kills  the  pest.  Every  square 
foot  of  soil  should  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  solution  in  order 
to  insure  complete  control.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  pouring  the 
liquid  into  a  shallow  basin  made  in 
the  soil  around  the  tree. 

Pistachio  Nuts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
already  distributed  about  25.000  of 
these  trees,  according  to  G.  P.  Rix- 
ford.  •  physiologist  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  who  showed  us  a 
nice  sample  of  nuts  from  Tribble 
Bros,  at  Elk  Grove.  These  gentle- 
men have  250  trees,  five-year-old 
grafts,  now  in  bearing.  C.  J.  Fobes 
has  150  trees  the  same  age  and 
there  are  about  five  acres  on  the 
Mills  orchard  at  Hamilton  City.  Mr. 
Rixford  says  the  finest  nuts  come 
from  Sicily,  the  two  best  varieties 
being  Trobonella  and  the  Bronte; 
the  Red  Aleppo  coming  from  Syria. 
He  also  says  that  one  male  tree 
should  be  planted  to  every  six  or 
seven  of  the  female  or  bearing  trees 
and  preferably  on  the  windward  side 
of  them.  ^ 

Report  on  San  Pedro  Dam. 

This  is  a  reservoir  and  power 
project  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Upper  Tuolumne  river  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions.  A.  J.  Wiley,  consult- 
ing engfneer  of  Boise  City,  Idaho, 


has  tendered  his  report  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  "Modesto  and  Turlock 
Irrigation  Districts  are  considering 
it  .separately.  The  dam  and  power 
plant  will  be  four  miles  above  the 
La  Grange  dam  now  in  use.  The 
reservoir  will  have  a  capacity  of 
250,000  acre-feet  of  water  and  ca- 
pacity of  power  will  be  16.000  horse- 
power and  12,000  kilowats.  It  will 
require  three  years  to  vote  bonds 
and  complete. 

Experimental  Lemon  Groves. 

In  the  past  year  two  experimental 
lemon  groves  were  established  in 
California  by  the  -U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture — one  at  Corona  and 
thie  other  at  the  University  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside. 
Both  were  planted  with  progeny 
trees  propagated  from  selected  par- 
ent trees  having  the  best  production 
^records.  A  number  of  trees  were 
'planted  propagated  from  parent  trees 
having  inferior  performance  rec- 
ords, to  use  as  a  comparison.  An 
accurate  record  of  all  these  trees 
will  be  kept  for  a  series  of  years 
after  they  come  into  bearing.  The 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
has  established  a  bud-selection  de- 
partment to  supply  reliable  buds  of 
superior  strains  to  nurserymen  and 
growers  of  citrus  varieties  grown  in 
California. 

Large  Prices  for  Figs. 

Fig  growers  received  from  10c  to 
15c  a  pound  for  their  dried  fruit 
this  year  and  some  Calimyrnas 
brought  even  more.  Packers  are  get- 
ting as  high  as  25c  a  pound  for  a 
special  16-ounce  box.  Practically 
all  the  crop  has  been  sold  and  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  was  excellent.  The 
prices  obtained  have  proven  a  stim- 
ulus to  planting.  The  general  opin- 
ion of  packers  is  that  the  outlook 
for  next  year  is  bright,  though  no- 
body will  venture  to  prophesy  on 
prices. 

Good  Prices  for  Oranges. 

In  Butte  county,  with  the  crop 
about  30  per  cent  of  normal,  orange 
growers  are  netting  $5  a  box  as 
compared  with  $2.20  and  $2.30  last 
year,  according  to  A.  J.  Kleinke  of 
the  Stewart  Fruit  Packing  Com- 
pany. In  the  south,  growers  are  net- 
ting about  $4.50  a  box  on  a  60  per 
cent  crop. 

Paso  Robles  Planting  Heavily. 

The  almond  and  prune  acreage  at 
Paso  Robles  is  to  be  considerably 
extended  this  year.  C.  H.  Nehr- 
hood,  a  well-known  horticulturist  of 
this  district,  is  now  busy  planting 
nearly  1000  acres  more  to  almonds 
and  prunes,  in  addition  to  those  he 
already  owns  or  manages. 


January  31  and  February  1  are 
the  new  dates  for  holding  the  fig 
orchard  meetings  at  Fresno.  Pro- 
fessor Condit  is  in  charge.  These 
orchard  meetings  do  not  take  the 
place  of  the  Fig  Institute. 

The  Minturn  Vineyard  Company 
at  .Livingston  is  setting  Thompson 
Seedless  grapes  this  year  to  fill  out 
its  500-acre  ranch,  which  will  then 
be  all  in  fruit — peaches  and  grapes.  I 


Trees  for  the  Sacramento  Valley 


To  the  Editor:  Which  of  the 
three  varieties  of  elm  (American 
White,  Cork  Barked,  or  English) 
and  of  maple  (the  ash-leaved  box 
elder.  English  or  Norway)  is  best 
adapted  to  our  red  clay  loam  and 
to  our  climate?  Which  makes  mpst 
rapid  growth  and  which  is  nicest 
shade  tree?.  Does  "birch"  do  well 
here? — T.  E.  A.,  Wheatland. 

[Answer  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Jepson,  University  of 
.  California.] 

The  cork  elm  will  do  much  better 
on  the  clay  soils  than  the  American 
elm  or  English  elm,  both  of  which 
need  more  water  and  a  molster  cli- 
mate. Excellent  specimens  of  the 
American  elm  are,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  streets  of  Sacramento. 
The  best  maples  for  the  Sacramento 
Valley  are  the  white  maple  and  the 


native  big-leaf  maple.  The  white 
maple  has  made  fine  growth  with- 
out irrigation  in  some  parts  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  It  is  also  called 
silver  maple  and  is  the  Acer  dasy- 
carpum  of  some  nursery  lists,  or  A. 
saccharinum  of  other  nursery  cata- 
logues. The  Norway  maple  does  not 
like  the  intense  summer  heat  of  the 
interior  valleys  and  I  should  not 
expect  it  to  nourish  with  you.  The 
box-elder  should  grow  well,  espe- 
cially with  some  irrigation.  As  to 
"English"  maple,  I  cannot  say. 
White  birch  is  used  .as  lawn  tree 
not  rarely  in  the  Sacramento  Val-  I 
ley,  but  l  would  not  recommend  it 
for  general  planting.  As  to  a  par- 
ticular locality  and  soil,  the  best 
way  is  to  be  guided  by  local  experi- 
ence or  to  make  trial  plantings. 


strain  of  Hairy  Peruvian 
Alfalfa — and  plant  now! 
When  you  plant  Morse's 
you  know  that  it  is  not 
only  true  to  strain,  but  of 
proved  germinating  power. 
In  common  with  all  other 
Morse's  Seeds  it  is  spec- 
ially selected,  extra  re- 
cleaned,  soil-tested. 

Morsels 

Hairy 
Peruvian 
Alfalfa 

will  make  money  for  you 
because:  It  starts  before 
other  alfalfas  — stands 
greater  extremes  of  tem- 
perature— yields  an  extra 
cutting  per  season  —  and 
always  produces  heavily. 

Remember  —  no  matter 
when  you  plan  to  put  in 
your  alfalfa  —BUY 
YOUR  SEED  NOW! 
And  see  that  it's  Morse's. 
Big  demand — limited  sup- 
ply—  prices  apt  to  go  up 
any  day.  Order  by  mail 
or  wire ! 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seedsmen 
731  Front  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIVADA 

sheep  Manure  £*!ir 


Prom  niftiest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed   snd  concentrated  by   ace  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 

gercentajes  of  Nltoiren.  Phosphoric  Acid, 
oluble    Potash,     and    readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry  Cars  average  2- 
to  34  tons.  Save*  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication Thousands  of  tons  now  beins* 
shipped   to  dtrus  and  deciduous  growers 

in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  I  Milll  l/l  K  COMPANY. 
423  Citizens  National  Bunk  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
I  <•«  Angeles,  California. 


WITT 

Kero-0.1  Engines 

Ttrtc*  thm  P-jwer  at  H«H  t»«  Coat 

Siiea  2  to  30H-P.~Select  Your  Own 

Term*  -•  Dir*ct-f rotn-KsvtorT  price*.  Writ* 
r.Jrr-  Sa«-  *1S  to  |200,  Prompt 
Hlfr  new  r-t-lr>n;.*"How  to  Jurtrw 


onr  Own*  P*^^^T.  i 


haftM 

FTtKB--  br  return  nail.  Poatpau. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  I 
. /.  Oaktaad  *»*  .  Kaaaaa  City.  *>♦. 


Money  Back 

If  not  aatla- 
Ciad  on  my 
N«w  90  Day 
EnimaOffar 


Dealers 

In 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  ft.,  Ban  Fnutrisro 
Blake.  Mofflrt  &  Towne,    l     A  "teles 
Blake,  Mi  I  all  Co.,         Portland,  Or*. 
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THE  BEAN  SITUATION— AN  EX- 
PLANATION. 


jt  Reports  of  certain  interviews  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  daily  papers 
on  January  17  with  E.  H.  Le  Due, 
manager  of  the  Western  Import  Com- 
panv,  in  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "Our  principal  custom- 
ers for  Japanese  beans  have  been  the 
Government  and  the  canners.  Most 
of  these  canners  are  in  the  East." 
The  report  further  said:  "The  Gov- 
ernment is  understood  to  have  pur- 
chased enough  beans  to  supply  the 
army  for  from  three  to  five  years." 
;i.As  stated  last  week,  we  went  to 
the  Food  Administration  offices  and 
were  referred  to  J.  T.  Brown,  who 
is  in  the  bean  department  (Grain 
Corporation).  Mr.  Brown  showed  us 
the  copy  of  an  indignant  letter  of 
protest  from  Mr.  Le  Due,  also  one 
sent  in  by  the  department  against 
misleading  statements  in  the  public 
Screed — a  retraction  of  which  had 
been  promised.  In  reply  to  definite 
questions  we  received  the  following 
definite  information: 
JF'-All  beans  supplied  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  are  American-grown 
beans.  Imported  beans  have  been 
bought  by  the  Government  men  for 
the  allies  and  only  on  orders  from 
them.  These  beans,  which  our  Gov- 
iMnment  has  been  commissioned  to 
buy  for  the  allies,  come  to  the  United 
States  in  bond  and  arc  reshipned  in 
bond  Why  were  so  many  foreign 
heans  bought?  In  the  September 
rains  it  was  feared  that  a  large  part 
of  the  bean  crop  would  be  destroyed. 
Michigan  also  loses  beans  every  year 
from  inclement  rains.  A  shortage  of 
beans  was  feared.  Foreign  beans 
.were  offered  to  the  allies  at  this 
lime  This  was  long  before  the 
armistice,  when  nobody  could  tell 
the  end  was  to  come  so  suddenly, 
flnese  beans  were  then  purchased  on 
orders  from  European  governments 
,tp  whom  they  had  been  offered,  and 
the  armistice  came  at  a  time  when 
Se  allies  had  bought  heavily  to 
cover  large  expected  future  needs. 
B,Another  reason  set  forth  as  to 
the  slow  movement  of  California 
beans  was  that  Michigan  pot  the 
early  business  by  doing  her  big  sell- 
ing on  the  err>st  of  the  market — 
while  there  was  demand  and  move- 
ment—and accepted  the  prices  of- 
fered. Also  the  auality  of  our  beans 
is  a  detriment  this  year,  as  not  be- 
ing so  bright  and  attractive  to  in- 
dependent buyers. 

KAs  regards  the  canners,  Mr.  Brown 
said  that  very  few  dried  beans  were 
canned  this  year,  as  the  canners 
could  not  get  enough  tin.  Some  of 
the  foreign  beans  are  brought  in 
by  importers,  as  they  always  have 
been,  and  distributed  here.  It  is  a 
legitimate  business  and  there  is  no 
law  to  prevent  it. 


AUTOCRACY   OF   "OLD  HUMUS" 
BROKEN  UP! 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 
Leguminous  plants,  in  the  absence 
of  inoculation,  will  take  all  of  their 
nitrogen  from  the  soil  like  any  other 
p|ant,  and,  even  when  inoculated, 
may  draw  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the   nitrates   and   other  soluble 

|  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  In  addition  to 
all  the  other  benefits  accruing  to 
soils  from  the  growth  of  leguminous 
plants,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of 
course,  that  the  amount  of  organic 

|  matter  added  by  the  roots,  stubble, 
and  nodules  to  the  soil  is  much 
greater  than  that  obtained  by  grow- 
ing non-leguminous  plants. 

VI. f.  NITROOEN  NOT  NITRATES. 

1 1  wish  also  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion, which  your  inquirer  evidently 
has.  10  the  effect  that  the  nitrogen 
Which. is  fixed  by  leguminous  plants 
Is  fixed  in  the  form  of  "nitrates." 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Wch  is  the  case.  All  the  evidence 
which  we  have  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  nitrogen  fixed  by  the  bac- 
teria growing  on  the  roots  of  legu- 
minous plants  is  in  an  organic  form, 
though  it  may  be  soluble  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  dark  ■  green  color  which  Mr. 
Barker  has  noted  in  oats  grown  to- 
gether with  vetch  is  unquestionably 
doe  to  the  larger  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  soluble  and  usable  form 
which  is  obtained  by  the  oat  plant 


The  KILLEFER 

AUTOMATIC 

Double-Disc  Harrow 


Automatically 
Straightened 

The  small  cut  shows  the 
Automatic  Double  -  Disc 
Harrow.  automaticaUy 
straig-htened.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  tractor  is 
backed  up  until  the  hook 
on  the  draw  chains  can 
be  placed  in  the  hole  on 
the  front  end  ol  the  ad- 
justing swivel:  then,  by 
going  ahead  about  18 
inches,  the  disc  is  drawn 
straight.  To  set  for  work- 
ing position  again,  pull 
out  the  hook  and  go 
ahead.  This  can  all  be 
done  by  the  driver  from 
the  seat  of  most  tractors. 


Without  A  Doubt 


this    is    the    most    important    development    made  in 
the  manufacture  of  farm  tools  to  date.    This  is  the  only 
Automatic  Double-Disc  Harrow  on  the  market.  It  was  designed 
and  built  in  our  own  shops,  completely;  we  are,  therefore,  the 
originators  and  have  it  fully  covered  by  patents.    In  the  development 
of  this,  our  latest  triumph  in  Disc  Harrows,  we  have  not  only  maintained 
the  great  strength  and  durability  as  originally  designed,  but  have  added  two 
additional  most  valuable  features,  namely,  our  Automatic  Shifting  Device;  controlled  by  the  oper- 
ator from  the  seat  of  his  tractor,  and  a  greater  flexibility,  so  desirable  in  a  tractor  Disc  Harrow, 
bijt  not  found  in  other  makes. 

This  Harrow  is  built  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  12  feet,  inclusive. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.      box  ise  Arcade  p.  o.       Los  Angeles,  Cal.  "Killefer  Quality" 


growing  together  with  the  vetch 
plant,  than  it  would  obtain  from  the 
soil  if  it  were  growing  alone. 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS. 

(Written  for  Piuific  Rural  Press.] 

State  Fair  visitors  next  fall  will 
be  struck  with  the  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  the  new  Agricultural  Build- 
ing. Half  done  last  September,  it 
was  not  very  impressive,  but  the  fin- 
ishing touches  are  now  being  put  on 
and  this  building  is  really  imposing. 
Trees  are  being  planted  at  many 
places  on  the  grounds  and  the  lawn 
is  being  extended  in  front  of  the 
swine  sheds.  Secretary  Chas.  Paine 
is^oping  to  be  able  to  buy  the  cor- 
ner next  to  the  dairy  barns;  and  if 
this  materializes  plans  will  at  once 
be  broached  for  the  concentration  of 
all  livestock  at  that  end  of  the 
grounds  in  buildings  which  will  be 
architecturally  harmonious  with  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Mr.  Paine  would 
like  to  have  a  large  hog  barn,  as 
many  Eastern  fairs  have,  but  breed- 
ers prefer  separation,  so  they  can 
talk  to  customers  without  interrup- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  hope  that  $250,000  would 
be  allowed  for  a  grandstand  is  not 
strongly  held,  because  the  Budget 
Board  did  not  recommend  it.  A  bill 
will,  however,  be  introduced  for  such 
a",  appropriation.  Meanwhile  the 
race  track  is  being  dug  up  several 
inches  deep  in  order  to  put  it  into 
good  shape  for  next  season. 

All  cereals  should  be  kept  in  dry, 
well-lighted  storerooms.  Damp,  dark 
cellars  should  never  be  used  for  stor- 
ing foods. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
and  see  what  we  have  to 


offer  von  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS  and  Horse  Collars. 

Our  own  make  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.  DAVES  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Manufacturers 
333  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  'free  on  request. 


Valley  Seed  Co. 

l919SeedCatalogls, 


FREE 

Send  for  it 


TELLS  HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


Seed  Potatoes 


Fancy  hand  -  picked  stock, 
which  we  offer  afs  follows,  de- 
livered at  your  railroad  station, 
for  prompt  orders  : 
Early  Rose.  .  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 
Am.  Wonder.  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 


Garnet  Chili .  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

Gold  Coin  $4.00  per  100  lbs. 

White  Rose  .  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

On  orders  for  ten  bags  and 
up,  25c  per  100  lbs.  off  above 


prices 


Alfalfa  Seed 

When  buying  Alfalfa  Seed  from  us,  you  are  getting  positively 
the  cleanest  stock  obtainable.  Our  Seed  Cleaning  Plant  is  the 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  enabling  us  to  make  seed  absolutely 
clean. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  RELIABLE 

Spraying  Materials 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 


1309-1315  Front  St. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Is  There  Any  Reason  for  Dirt  in  Hay? 


[Symposium  by  Rural 

In  its  issue  of  January  18  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  published  an  im- 
portant article  calling  attention  to 
the  vicious  practice  of  careless  or 
dishonest  hay  balers  in  incorporat- 
ing 25  per  cent  of  dirt,  more  or  less, 
in  hay  baled  for  the  market.  It 
cited  several  flagrant  cases  that  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  Charles  G. 
Johnson,  State  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  verified 
by  him  or  his  deputies  on  personal 
inspection.  Readers  of  the  Press 
were  invited  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  to  address  to  this  office  a 
postal  or  letter  giving  expression  to 
their  feelings  on  this  matter.  Below 
we  print  a  number  of  communica- 
tions received  in  response  thereto, 
the  tenor  of  which  would  show  that 
the  disreputable  practices  complained 
of  are  not  countenanced  by  our  farm- 
ers as  a  body,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  indignantly  repudiated,  and  that 
a  legislative  measure  to  prevent  and 
punish  deliberate  dishonesty  in  hay 
dealing  would  be  favored. 


GLADLY  LENDS  IIIS  NAME. 

To  the  Editor:  Use  my  name  as 
being  favorable  to  the  proposed  law 
protecting  hay  buyers. —  ('has.  E. 
Parsons,  Nevada  City. 


NEED  A  LAW  TO  rREVENT  IT. 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  shipper  of 
baled  hay  I  see  no  necessity  of  bal- 
ing dirt  in  hay,  and  think  we  need 
a  law  preventing  it. — Roy  K.  Knowl- 
ton,  Porterville. 


WILL  IMPROVE  AND  STABILIZE  THE  HAY 
BUSINESS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  to 
tell  you  that  I  for  one  heartily 
approve  'of  your  hay  measure  and 
will  give  it  my  very  highest  support. 
It  will  go  far  toward  bettering  and 


CROP 
Production 

Is  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It  is  important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving* 
maximum  results  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

Hauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct  Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  you  why. 

Haoser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cai. 


Press  Subscribers.] 

stabilizing  the  business. — D.  M.  Sear- 
by,  Sebastopol. 


SHOULD  BE  FREE  FROM  MOLD  ALSO. 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to 
see  a  law  passed  to  provide  for  bal- 
ing hay  free  from  dirt  and  rocks; 
also,  in  case  of  alfalfa,  compelling 
dealer  or  producer  to  guarantee  the 
same  free  from  mold  and  of  a  qual- 
ity so  that  stock  will  eat  it. — E.  T., 
Wrights. 


WE  WANT  HAY — AND  HAY  ALONE.  > 

To  the  Editor:  I'm  sure  I  speak 
for  every  man  in  California  when  I 
say  when  we  buy  hay  we  want  hay 
— and  hay  alone,  not  dirt.  We  want 
our  Legislature  to  make  a  law  pro- 
hibiting anyone  from  selling  hay 
that  contains  a  large  per  cent  of 
dirt. — G.  D.  Hensell,  Morgan  Hill. 


STOP  THIS  DIRT-SWINDLING  PRACTICE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  think  if  every 
person  in  the  State  who  buys  hay 
could  see  your  article  in  the  Rural 
Press  you  would  be  swamped  with 
lettters  urging  you  to  get  a  bill 
through  the  Legislature,  if  you  can, 
to  stop  this  dirt  swindling  practice 
of  the  hay  balers. — D.  B.  Monroe, 
Gllroy,  Cal.   

GET  TOGETHER  AND  PUT  THE  BILL 
THROUGH. 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  by  R. 
E.  Hodges  in  regard  to  dirt  at  the 
price  of  hay  is  good.  Is  this  law 
needed?  Does  a  horse  need  a  mouth 
to  eat  with?  There  is  just  as  much 
sense  to  the  last  question  as  the 
first  to  any  fair-minded  and  Just 
person.  Unless  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia get  together  and  put  this  bill 
through,  the  worm  will  turn  as  it 
did  in  the  bean  market,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  saving  the  future  market  of 
hay.  I  am  a  producer  In  a  small 
way  and  would  like  much  to  see  this 
law  put  through, — F.  Seifkes,  New- 
man.   

DIFFICULT   TO   AVOID   SMALL  PERCENT- 
AGE OF  DIRT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  your  article  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  January  18  on  selling 
adobe  at  the  price  of  hay,  by  R.  E. 
Hodges.  There  must  have  been  an 
awful  lot  of  dirt  in  that  hay.  Why, 
I  don't  believe  my  hay  would  aver- 
age over  a  pound  of  dirt  to  the  bale, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  abso- 
lutely clean  from  dirt,  as  the  rake 
will  pick  jip  a  little.  But  I  throw 
out  what  I  notice  when  hauling  it 
in,  and  if  I  am  working  around 
where  they  are  baling  my  hay  I  try 
to  have  the  baling  crew  throw  out 
as  much  as  possible.  Still  I  find 
small  lumps  in  the  hales.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  can 
get  a  law  to  punish  those  that  will- 
fully throw  in  dirt  to  make  it  weigh 
heavy.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  hay  was  tagged  with  the  grow- 
er's and  baler's  name-  and  address. 
It  would  protect  the  honest  man 
and  expose  the  dishonest.  Let  us 
hear  from  others  on  this  subject. — 
M.  A.  Lund,  Lancaster. 


A  PRACTICABLE  REMEDY  SUGQGESTED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  your  article  on  clods 
and  dirt  in  baled  hay,  and  I  wish 
to  let  you  know  some  few  true  facts. 
I  have  a  small  ranch  here.  In  the 
summer  I  work  on  a  hay  press.  The 
hay  is  generally  in  shocks,  and  when 
the  ground  is  rough  and  cloddy  we 
know  right  away  the  hay  will  be 
full  of  clods.  The  clods  are  all 
mixed  up  in  the  hay  and  nobody  in 
the  world  can  take  them  out.  When 
the  hay  is  stacked  it  is  not  quite 
so  bad,  but  bad  enough..  The  only 
way  to  exclude  all  these  clods  is  to 
have  a  law  that  the  farmers  must 
cold-smash  or  roll  this  land  after 
planting.  I  know  through  experi- 
ence when  we  go  on  a  ranch  to 
bale  and  the  land  was  clod  smashed 
there  are  no  clods,  and  it  makes  it 
much  cleaner  work  for  the  baler. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  come 
out  some  summer  while  we  are  bal- 
ing and  see  for  yourself  the  dirty 
job  it  is. — R.  W.  Bean,  Novato. 


A  4  YEAR  CLEAN  RECORD 
Of  SERVICE  ON  FARMS 


nal  Kerosene  Tractor 

Uniformly  solid  construction,  without  any  "weak  spots" 
to  cause  trouble  and  costly  delays— the  tractor  in  Which 
every  part  is  built  with  scrupulous  care  to  fully  sustain 
its  share  of  the  strain  in  a  hard  day's  work — the  tractor 
of  demonstrated  working  adaptability  and  capacity,  of 
low  operating  cost,  easy  control,  .complete  accessibility, 
trouble-proof  ignition,  smooth,  even  power  lasting  serv- 
ice.   These  and  pther  features  make  the  Waterloo  Boy 

The  Tractor  of  Steadily 
Growing  Popularity 

Owners  of  Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  are  their  strongest 
boosters.    George  M.  Breeding,  of  Milford.  111.,  writes: 
"Your  tractor  baa  Riven  the  best  aatiafaction.   I  plowed 
•eventy  acre,  of  ground  in  eight  day,,  with  a  3-bottom 
John  Deere  Plow;  did  moat  of  my  discing  with  it,  pulling 
/WO  n'"i    w.hee'  4i,ca  al  "1  timea.   $2.00  a  day  pays 
for  all  fuel  and  lubrication,  when  doing  a  full  day'a  week 
— on  light  work  it  is  much  less.   I  conaider  it  a  very 
economical  machine.   The  service  given  by  your 
tributota  has  been  satisfactory  at  all  times. 

Let  us  send  you  illustrated  catalog  showing  many 
points  of  Waterloo  Boy  advantages,  and  illustrations  of 
the  tractor  at 'work  in  the  fields  of  many  owners. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 


6112  BRANNAN  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
PEOPLE  WRITE  TO 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

For  Full  Information 
about  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

PEOPLE 
SEND   FOR   PRICES  AND 
TERMS  ON  THE 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 

The  Best  and  the  Cheapest 

W.  L  CLEVELAND  COMPANY 

211  No.  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Csl. 


That's  Enough 


For  Any  Engine  to  Weigh 

'  Any  engine  that  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  per  horsepower 
is  too  heavy  for  farm  work.  It  wastes  gasoline,  material, 
time  and  energy. 
Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as 

F'  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and 
governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and 
quietly.  No  loud  explosions— no  fast-and-slow  speeds— but  smooth, 
eady  running  like  automobile  engines. 


601b;! 

PER 


CUSHMANSffX* 


4H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower.    Easy  to  Move  from  Job  to  Job 
Besides  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  say  grain 
hinder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crap.   Also  it 
may  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers. 

8H.  P.  wolghs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
For  all  medium  jobs.   Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn 
pickers*  saw  rigs,  etc 

1C  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs,*  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
I  For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6- bole  corn  Snellen,  en-ilage 
cotters,  large  feed  grinders,  email  threshers,  etc. 
Ot\  H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per  horse- 
«fc  w  power.  For  heavy  doty  jobs,  such  as  shredders,  she ll era,  grain 
separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 

Cu soman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every 
running  part  protected  from  dost  and  properly  lubricated.  Equipped 
with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clntch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump.    Ask  for  Book  on  Light -Weight  Engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  ES.V ££32 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  91.000  to 
V1.50O  per  aere  first  ymr.  H  in- 
terested in  Rhubarb  or  Bcnn ». 
write  J  B.  \N  Vi.NKi:,  >|.. ,  i;ili»u 
I'uandrna,  ralirornla. 
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MOST  ADVANCED   GRAIN  HAR- 
VESTING. 

[Written    by   oar   Special    Sacramento  Corre- 
spondent.] 

"Elevators  for  bulk  grain  are  a 
great  advantage  for  the  farmers," 
says  H.  K.  Huls,  manager  of  the  . 
Merced  Elevator  Co.,  whose  elevator  f 
is  an  old  mill  in  part  of  which  thir- 
teen bins  of  6000  tons  capacity  were 
built  two  or  three  years  ago.  "The 
price  of  sacks  alone  would  pay  for 
the  hauling,  cleaning,  and  storing  of 
grain  in  a  bulk  elevator  and  there 
has  not  been  over  three  or  four 
cents'  difference  between  the  price  of 
grain  in  bulk  and  in  sacks.  Lots  of 
people  ask  to  buy  grain  in  bulk.  It 
is  no  trouble  to  sack  it  in  case  of 
orders  for  less  than  carload  lots." 

The  Merced  Elevator  Co.  handled 
about  6,000  tons  of  the  1917  crop; 
and  when  Mr.  Huls  was  visited  last 
September  he  had  3000  tons  in  the 
bins  with  grain  still  coming  from 
field  bins  where  it  had  been  stored 
to  await  a  convenient  time  for  haul- 
ing. This  in  spite  of  a  short  crop 
due  to  the  dry  winters  preceding. 

Bulk  handling,  which  saves  two 
men  on  the  harvester,  permits  im- 
mediate hauling  to  the  shipping 
point  elevator  or  storage  in  field 
bins  safe  from  loss  by  sunburned 
bursted  sacks  or  by  mice  and  other 
rodents.  It  is  cheaper  to  haul  direct 
to  the  elevator  if  trucks  and  drivers 
can  be  obtained  at  this  season,  be- 
cause it  saves  storage  in  and  re- 
moval from  the  field  bins.  But  if 
everybody  hauled  at  harvest  there 
would  be  an  overload  at  shipping 
points.  And  Jt  probably  will  cost 
less  with  an  average  haul  to  use  the 
rancher's  own  truck  over  a  long 
period  than  to  rush  several  hired 
trucks  at' harvest  time. 

All  stages  of  transition  from  sack 
handling  to  the  most  advanced  meth- 
ods of  bulk  handling  are  to  be  found 
around  Merced.  Big  cotton  sacks 
were  filled  on  the  harvester,  tied  in- 
stead of  sewed,  hauled  to  field  bins 
or  elevators,  dumped,  and.  used  re- 
peatedly during  the  same  harvest. 
This  saved  $7  to  $8  a  day  for  a  sack 
sewer  last  harvest,  as  cheaper  help 
could  be  used,  but  it  involved  too 
much  work. 

WAGON  ALONGSIDE  HARVESTER. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  prac-, 
tices  we  have  known  in  grain  han- 
dling is  that  of  E.  V.  Givens,  who 
has  a  wagon  holding  3000  to  4000 
pounds  of  bulk  grain  hitched  to  the 
tractor,  so  it  trailed  along  under  the 
spout  from  the  harvester.  When  it 
was  full  or  when  the  harvester  came 
near  a  field  bin,  the  spout  would  be 
shut,  the  wagon  dropped  and  when 
the  harvester  had  pulled  ahead  a  few 
feet  another  wagon  would  be  hooked 
on.  Two  horses  and  a  man  would 
do  the  work. 

Generally  in  bulk  harvesting,  a  bin 
on  the  side  of  the  combine  receives 
the  grain  so  it  may  be  dumped  into 
wagons  or  trucks  whenever  a  .load 
has  been  threshed. 

MOVABLE  FIELD  BINS. 

Many  of  the  field  bins  are  mov- 
able from  one  field  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Givens  moves  his  on  skids.  With 
trucks  and  wagons  hauling  at  night 
to  the  shipping  point  and  part  of 
them  used  on  the  harvester  in  the 
daytime,  it  is  easy  to  keep  hauling 
up  to  the  harvester.  Mr.  Huls 
showed  l  us  a  bin  on  wheels.  Its 
bucket  elevator  was  arranged  to  re- 
ceive grain  from  wagons  and  dump 
direct  into  motor  trucks  if  trucks 
were  ready  or  into  the  bin  if  no 
trucks  were  at  hand.  If  dumped  into 
the  bin.  the  trucks  would  be  loaded 
later  by  pulling  a  slide  so  grain 
would  drop  from  the  sloping  floor 
of  the  bin  into  an  auger  conveyor 
which  carried  it  to  the  bucket  ele- 
vator and  into  the  truck.  This  bin 
had  a  Capacity  of  about  35,000 
pounds,  with  a  total  weight  of 
4800  pounds.  It  was  operated  by  a 
1  -horsepower  gas  engine,  but  Mr. 
Huls  said  2.-horsepower  would  be 
better.  A  mistake  was  made  In 
building  it  too  high.  It  stood  nine 
feet  above  the  slope  of  the  floor,  re- 
quiring more  power  than  necessary. 
Four  feet  less  height,  adding  that 
much  capacity  to  the  width,  would 
be  more  economical.  Motor  .trucks 
with  trailers  haul  about  eight  tons 
per  load,  the  driver  loading  and  un- 
loading with  no  particular  labor. 


_  Teak  ThaT^ha 
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In  the  early  days — before  our 

time — when  grain  was  shipped  in  olden 
sailing  vessels,  it  was  sacked  to  help  in 
overcoming  the  listing  of  the  ships  on 
their  then  long  and  dangerous  voyages 
around  the  Horn. 

That  was  in  the  old  days  of  '49.  But  it  started  a  costly  habit.  Using  sacks  to  ship 
grain  has  stayed  in  California — though  the  rest  of  the  grain-growing  world  discarded  the 
habit  long  ago.  Stayed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  California  mills  and  railroads  are  fully 
equipped  to  handle  grain  in  bulk. 

How  do  farmers  in  other  grain  districts  handle  grain  in  bulk"?  They  install  metal  grain 
bins  on  their  farms.  They  thresh  directly  into  dump  wagons  and  haul  to  their  own  storage 
bins.  They  cheat  the  rats,  the  rain  and  the  thieves.  They  eliminate  the  entire  cost  of  sacks, 
twine  and  needless  labor. 

Use    metal    grain  bims 

CALCO  Metal  Grain  Bins  are  made  for  the  California  grain  grower — to  save  grain  and 
the  cost  of  marketing  grain.  Two  men  with  hammers  and  monkey  wrenches  can  erect  a 
Calco  Bin  very  quickly  with  the  punched  and  shaped-to-fit  galvanized  sheets  that  come. 
Strong  bolts  hold  the  rust-resisting  sheets  together  securely. 

A  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin  will  last  a  great  many  years.  It  will  pay  for  itself  quickly— 
and  then  costs  nothing.  It  fits  the  economical  bulk  handling  facilities  of  mills  and  rail- 
roads. The  Calco  Bin  breaks  the  old,  costly,  disadvantageous,  rat-feeding,  grain-losing 
sack  habit. 

Get    this    booklet  —  free 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "Calco  Grain  Bins."  It  compares 
costs  in  a  simple,  direct  Tvay.  It  tells  of  actual  installations 
of  Calco  Bins.  You  should  have  it.  It's  entirely  free  if 
you  tvrite  for  it  at  once. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


Metal  Giavin  B 
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Practical  Ranchers  and 
Growers 

united  in  forming  the 

MORRIS  &  SN0U/ 
SEED  CO.  " 

439  South  Main  St., 

LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 

Send  them  your  orders  for  prompt 
and  proper  attention. 

Everything  for 

Garden,  Ranch  and  Nursery 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Invettigration,  Drainage.  Legal 
Enpineepinf  and  Water  Rlirht  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Manaffament  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

88   SUTTER   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Clean  Your  Barn 


™e  Loudon  nay 
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One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  me 
would  take  without  it.  That's  Louden  econ- 
omy. On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  bam  wall— out  one  door 
—In  at  other,  and  in  this  wny  no  switch  Is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader  — Its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years; 
have  improved  worm  gear—  I  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  In  box  i  box  stands  nt  any  elovatioa  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  tip  to  25  feat;  have  mauy 
•pedal  advantages  not  found  In  other  makes. 
Send  today  for  valuable  Ire*  book  on  mannro  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
stalls,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 


WRITE  TO  US  TODAY 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  ST. 
San  Francisco,  California 


424  E.  THIRD  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prens.] 


"String  Beans"  Mostly  Water. 

A  Sacramento  cafeteria  bought 
some  canned  string  "beans"  which 
were  mostly  water.  One  can  was 
submitted  to  the  State  Department 
of  Weights  and  Measures  for  inspec- 
tion. It  was  labeled  "net  weight, 
six  pounds."  This  proved  to  be  the 
irue  net  weight  of  the  contents,  of 
which  three  pounds  six  ounces  were 
hrine  and  two  pounds  ten  ounces 
out  of  the  six  pounds  net  contents 
were  really  string  beans.  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Weights  and  Meas-  | 
nres  Charles  G.  Johnson  wrote  to  the 
packers  that  such  a  statement  of  net 
contents,  if  permitted  on  the  labels, 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law, 
which  is  to  prevent  deception  of  con- 
sumers as  well  as  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  by  dishonest  packers  un- 
der cover  of  the  law,  About  17.000 
cases  of  the  canned  products  of  this 
one  packer  were  held  up  until  they 
were  honestly  labeled. 

Memorial  Trees  Along  Highways. 

Native  trees  are  to  be  planted 
along  our  State  highways  as  memo- 
rials for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission  under 
supervision  of  the  State  Forester. 
This  is  a  proposition  lorre  boosted  by 
State  Forester  G.  M.  Homans  and 
his  assistant.  M.  B.  Pratt,  who  car- 
ried on  his  work  while  Mr.  Homans 
has  been  in  Uncle  Sam's  service  at 
Oamp  Zachary  Taylor  and  later  in 
Massachusetts  recovering  from  influ- 
enza. A  great  many  acorns  have 
been  planted  near  Paso  Robles  and 
the  trees  from  these  are  now  three 
or  four  feet  tall.  They  have  been 
offered  >by  the  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment to  the  Highway  Commission, 
who  wilL  plant  and  care  for  them. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  who  want  work  | 
will  be  employed  in  planting  them. 

Alfalfa  Five  Per  Cent  Johnson  Grass. 

A  man  in  Texas  shipped  two  tons 
of  alfalfa  seed  to  a  California!!-  On 
its  arrival,  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  found  that  it  con- 
.  tained  5  per  cent  of  Johnson  grass 
seed.  He  notified  the  shipper  that  it 
was  hel^  at  his  disposal,  either  to 
be  destroyed  or  to  be  shipped  back. 
The  Texan  ordered  it  shipped  back 
and  paid  the  freight  both  ways.  The 
California  district  to.  which* it  was 
shipped  was  saved  from  this  dreaded 
pest.  There  is  need  of  a  drastic  law 
to  prevent  such  shipments.  Such  a 
bill  is  before  the  Legislature  and  it 
is  up  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  to 
bring  •  pressure  on  the  legislators  to 
push  it  through  if  they  want  such 
protection. 

Rice  Crop  Half  to  Mills. 

About  half  of  the  rice  crop  is  yet 
to  be  taken  to  the  mills,  according 
to  Chairman  William  C.  Davis  of  the 
valuation  committee  of  the  Califor- 
nia Rice  Committee  of  the  Food 
Administration.  Quite  a  few  acres 
were  cut  but  can  never  be  threshed. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  million 
baga  have  become  damp,  musty  and 
reduced  in  value  50c  to  $1.50  below 
the  $4.32  price  fixed.  Some  is  en- 
tirely worthless.  The  mills  are  all 
busy,  many  of  them  night  and  day. 
Most  rice  growers  have  had  a  pros- 
perous season  and  the  acreage  next 
year  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Many  Varieties  of  Seed  Beans. 
■  Eleven  varieties  of  beans  were 
grown  for  seed  on  50  acres  near 
Carpinteria.  Santa  Barbara  county, 
by  H.  E.  Ellery  last  season.  Mr. 
Ellery  had  475  acres  of  seed  beans, 
including  a  field  in  Monterey  county. 
About  4  0  acres  were  Improved  Bur- 
nee  or  Fordhook  limas,  a  lot  were 
Henderson  Bush  limas.  and  the  rest 
Bluepods.  Kentucky  Wonders,  etc. 
These  are  grown  on  contract  for  an 
Eastern  seed  'house." 

Nine-tenths  of  Tnlare  Squirrels  Dead. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  squirrels  in 
Tulare  county  have  been  killed  this 
season  and.  farmers  are  patting  them- 
selves on  the  back,  according  to 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Charles 
Collins,  who  says  that  never  has  any 
other  activity  of  his  office  been  of  so 
mueh  value  as  this — not  even  ex- 


cepting scale  control — on  his  39,000 
acres  of  c;trus  trees.  Through  the 
Horticultural  Commissioner's  office 
over  123  tons  of  poisoned  barley,  two 
carloads  of  carbon  bisulphide,  250,- 
000  waste  balls,  and  2000  gallons  of 
distillate  and  gasoliqe  have  been  sold 
at  cost  for  rodent  destruction.  This 
is  in  addition  to  what  was  sold  com- 
mercially. 

More  Barley  Seed  on  Worn  Soil. 

In  planting  barley  for  hay,  Over- 
felt  Bros.,  producers  of  400  acres  of 
the  best  hay  of  San  Benito  county 
in  1918,  say  that  early  planting 
makes  solider  stalks  and  better  hay. 
They  used  about  100  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  last  spring  because  the 
ground  had  been  in  hay  the  previous 
crop  and  the  grain  does  not  stool 
so  well  on  worn  ground.  When  they 
plant  for  hay  on  rich  ground  or 
after  a  crop  of  sugar  beets,  80 
pounds  of  se"ed  per  acre  are  enough. 

Kentucky  Wonders  for  Seed. 

Twenty-seven  sacks  of  Kentucky 
Wonder  seed  beans  per  acre  were 
being  threshed  last  faM  in  a  Mon- 


terey county' field  by  A.  L.  Roddick. 
They  had  been  contracted  at  11  %c 
per  pound  to  a  California  seed  firm 
for  delivery  to  one  in  Michigan.  Mr. 
Roddick  said  the  Kentucky  Wonders 
in  his  district  varied  from  20  to  3f 
sacks  per  acre.  They  make  long 
vines,  which  are  not  poled  in  field 
culture,  but  which  break  easier  than 
any  other  variety  ahead  of  the  cut- 
ter and  cut  easily  under  ground. 
Being  matted,  they  are  handled  with 
less  labor  than  white  beans  because 
a  whole  pile  is  picked  up  at  once, 
with  no  raking  up  of  stray  vines. 

Small  Mustard  Seed  Crop. 

A  very  small  acreage  of  mustard 
seed  was  grown  in  Lompoc  Valley 
last  season  because  it  was  an  un- 
favorable season  at  planting  time. 
All  the  rain  came  at  once  and  there 
was  no  time  to  prepare  the  ground 
to  hold  moisture.  Lompoc  Valley 
grows  practically  all  the  cultivated 
mustard  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Dealers  there  also  buy  wild  mustard 
seed. 

Lima  Beans  Must  Have  Pog. 

Five  counties  grow  practically  all 
the  limas  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura, 
Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Diego. 
Limas  must  be  grown  in  the  fog 
belt  and  production  is  heaviest  near 
the  ocean,  where  fogs  are  most  per- 


I  sistent.  Many  failures  have  been 
!  made  trying  to  grow  them  in  other 

counties  and  even  in  these  five  in 
locations  where  the  fog  is  shut  off. 

I  Ventura  county  produces  most  and 

|  has  the  highest  average  yields  per 
acre1,'  according  to  Manager  R.  L. 

1  •hurchill    of    the   California  Lima 

|  Bean  Growers'  Association. 

Why  Different  Speeds  on  Threshers. 

The  t^eth  on  a  threshing  machine 
cylinder  should  travel  about  5000 
feet  per  minute  at  their  bases.  Two 
cylinders  of v  different  diameters  and 

|  the  same  revolutions  per  minute  will 
give  thfe  teeth  different  speeds.  This 
is  why  the  .one  with  a  smaller  cylin- 

j  der  must  make  more  revolutions  per 
minute  to  thresh  the  grain  well. 
Sometimes  tbreshermen  try  to  run 
at  the  same  speed  as  others  without 
considering  this  fact.  If  they  run 
too  fast,  the  separation  is  poor — if 
too  slow,  the  grain  is  not  beaten  out 
of  the  heads. 

Tankards  for  Cows. 

Twenty-five  to  thirty-five  tons  of 
yellow  tankard  beets  per  acreage  are 
grown  for  the  dairy  cattle  belonging 
to  the  Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county.  The  tank- 
ards ,  are  fed  during  the  dry  season 
to  cows,  all  they  will  eat,  about  60 
pounds  each  per  day. 


Rancher?  and  Stockmen ! 
*tjjese  FREE  books 


tat  dlo^J^ 


Complete  information  on  every  planting 
subject.  Valuable  information  for  stock- 
men, ranchers,  fruit  growers,  florists,  and 
gardeners.'  One  of  our  customers  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  Send  for  a  free  copy  and  verify 
this  statement  to  vour  own  satisfaction. 


Hdirij 

i  Peruvian 

Alfalfa  hook 


Every  rancher,  stockman  or  dairyman 
should  read  this  book.  Thirty  signed 
letters  give  eyeopening  facts  about 
this  improved  variety  of  alfalfa.  Don't 
take  our  word  that  Germain's  Proven 
Hairy  Peruvian  is  the  best  alfalfa  on 
the  market — read  what  satisfied  ranch- 
ers and  stockmen  from  all  parts  of  'the 
state  have  to  say  about  it. 
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Agricultural  Notes 

It  .  is  proposed  to  colonize  the 
James  ranch,  twenty-nine  miles  from 
Fresno.  The  proposed  method  is  to 
divide  the  3600  acres  into  40-acre 
tracts. 

Cotton  ginned  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  January  16  was  11.051,845 
running  bales.  Ginnings  by  States 
irlclude  Arizona,  35,713  bales,  and 
California,  55,440. 

P.  Furkuda,  a  Japanese  farmer  of 
Livingston,  will  plant  about  20  acres 
to  eggplant.  He  had  two  acres  last 
year  and  finds  that  it  does  well  on 
the  sandy  soil  of  Livingston. 

The  first  carload  of  Durango  cot- 
ton seed  was  received  in  Bakersfield 
last  week — ordered  by  Robert  Hulme 
of  the  California  Products  Co.  It 
will  be  bought  by  farmers  at  whole- 
sale price. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  tractors 
and  implements,  mentioned  on  an- 
other page,  participating  in  the 
tractor  demonstration  at  Cupertino, 
were  the  John  Deere  plows  and  disk 
harrows  and  the  Clark  cutaway 
harrows. 

One  man  planted  alfalfa  seed  the 
same  day  that  his  neighbor  on  ad- 
joining land  planted.  He  got  a  per- 
fect stand,  while  the  neighbor  did 
not  get  enough  to  cut.  A  strong  ar- 
gument for  the  seed  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature. 

S.  Husman  of  Ingomar  (Merced 
county)  grew  some  thirty  tons  of 
honey  sorghum  silage  I to  the  acre 
this  year  and  he  believes  he  can  in- 
crease this.  He  planted  June  19, 
which  he  considers  too  late,  planting 
the  rows  33  inches  apart. 

The  Vi'salia  factory  of  the  Pingree 
Sugar  Company  will  not  operate  this 
season,  as  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  create  enough  ,  interest  in 
beet  growing  in  sufficient  amount  to 
carry  the  plant  through  the  season. 
Farmers  generally  aim  to  plant  what 
pays  them  best. 

The  United  Slates  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  experi- 
ments and  proved  that  it  is  possible 
to  recover  most  of  the  starch  from 
frozen  and  otherwise  spoiled  pota- 
toes dumped  at  terminal  markets. 
This  leads  specialists  of  the  depart- 
ment to  believe  that  attempts  should 
be  made  to  salvage  such  stock. 

The  highest  price  ever  recorded 
for  Coast  hops  is  reported  in  Port- 
land. Nine  thousand  bales  of  Ore- 
gon hops  sold  for  $500,000- — at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  a  pound.  The  con- 
tract is  for  delivery  of  3000  bales  a 
year  for  three  years  to  a  London 
firm.  English  demands  have  become 
strong  'since  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Some  of  Mr.  Husman's  comments 
on  his  honey  sorghum  are:  "Hard 
.  for  binder  and  silage  cutter  to  han- 
dle; heavy  for  men  to  handle;  makes 
good  quality  silage;  toughness  of 
outer  layer  objectionable  to  cows; 
betters  cows'  condition  materially 
but  not  a  great  deal  of  direct  re- 
sult noticed  in  increasing  milk  flow; 
packs  in  silo .  easily  and  does  not 
readily  spoil." 

Reduced  freight  rates  over  va- 
rious routes  have  been  announced 
by  the  Shipping  Board,  including: 
Cotton  from  American  gulf  ports  to 
Ghent,  $5.1,0  per  100  lbs.;  coal  from 
American  gulf  ports  to  Chile,  $16.50 
per  gross  ton;  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  $20  a 
ton;  barley  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  United  Kingdom  (for  the 
Food  Administration),  $52.50  a  short 
ton. 

J.  Ei  Meadows,  south  of  Huron, 
near  Hanford.  will  plant  640  acres 
of  wheat  under  the  "dry  farming" 
plan  evolved  by  Prof.  Hardy  W. 
Campbell  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  ,  land  department.  The 
grain  will  be  drilled  in  rows  24 
inches  apart  with  a  grain  of  wheat 
planted  every  six  inches  in  the  row. 
Special  planting  machinery  is  nec- 
essary. This  will  be  an  interesting 
experiment  for  Kings  county. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  Its  plant  breeding 
work  with  cow  peas  during  the  past 
year,    has   developed    several  new 


kinds  that  look  promising.  These 
are  now  being  grown  in  quantity 
for  distribution.  Two  hybrid  selec- 
tions— unnamed  as  yet — have  been 
found  highly  resistant  to  both  nem- 
atode and  wilt  and  are  said  to  be 
superior  also  for  the  production  of 
seed  and  forage.  These  two  selec- 
tions are  being  grown  for  more  ex- 
tensive field  tests  next  year. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  sending  an  expert  to  Kern 
county,  who  will  grade  the  lint  cot- 
ton of  any  growers  who  desire  it 
free  of  charge.  The  expert,  George 
Butterfield,  will  also  be  able  to  put 
growers  in  direct  touch  with  buyers 
in  the  East  desiring  long  -  staple 
Egyptian  cotton.  Ten  members  of 
Congress  from  cotton-growing  States 
have  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Wilson  urging  that  all  embargos 
against  cotton  exports  to  non-enemy 
countries  be  lifted  at  once. 


GREASEWOOD  OR  GREASEWEED. 

To  the  Editor:  The  "greaseweed" 
that  I.  B.  F.  of  San  Ardo  asked 
about  in  your  issue  of  January  11  is 
called  Eriodictyon  tomentosum.  The 


botanical  name  is  as  bad  as  the 
weed.  In  tfie  fall  it  has  seed  and 
the  wind  scatters  it.  1  have  had  it 
come  up  in  barley  and  clog  the 
machine  so  it  could  not  cut  the 
grain.  Last  season,  before  I  cut  my 
grain,  on  damp  mornings  I  had  men 
go  through  what  grain  I  could,  and 
cut  the  weed.  In  such  places  I  saved 
the  grain.  Where  I  could  not  cut 
out  the  weed,  the  stock  got  the 
grain.  Grain  will  mold  in  the  sack 
if  there  is  much  of  the  weed  in  the 
grain. — T.  J.  McCool,  San  Ardo. 

[Thank  you.  We  evidently  took 
the  writing  to  be  greasewood  and 
not  greaseweed,  which  must  be  surely 
a  bad  one.  We  regret  we  can  tell 
nothing  about  getting  rid  of  it. — 
Editor.] 


February  6-15.    This  is  promised  by 

the  management  to  be  the  biggest 
and  most  complete  show  ever  staged 
in  this  city.  Many  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  getting  out  new  models 
at  this  time  and  these  will  all  be 
shown. 

There  will  be  some  special  attrac- 
tions, such  as  the  Liberty  motor,  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  r  i 
the  great  war;  the  big  tanks  of 
Cantigney  and  their  smaller  broth- 
ers, the  whippet  tanks. 

Among  those  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  many  who  have  come 
back  from  France,  and  they  will 
have  stories  to  tell  of  the  use  of 
autos,  trucks  and  tractors  in  the 
great  conflict  that  will  be  of  special 
value  and  interest. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  BIG  AUTO 
SHOW. 

Evefyone  interested  in  automo- 
biles, trucks,  tractors  and  acces- 
sories, and  that  means  practically 
every  farmer,  should  visit  the  big 
auto  show  to  be  held  in  the  Expo- 
sition   Auditorium,    San  Francisco, 


SEED  POTATOES 

Oregon-irrown.  selected  strains.  A  car 
of  genuine  British  Queen  from  California 
certified  strain.  Two  cars  Snow,  Burbank, 
Wonder,  and  other  varieties. 

H.  A.  HYDE,  WATSON VILLE. 


TWiqeThdfek-Half  The  Expense 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"One  man  and  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  will  do  about 
the  same  work  (taking  a  season  through)  as  two  men  with 
four  horse  teams." —  Crumbaugh  Bros.,  Vandalia,  Illinois. 


Statements  such  as  this  from  Moline- 
Universal  owners — and  we  have  many  of 
them — support  our  claim  that  the  Moline- 
Universal  enables  one  man  to  do  twice  as 
much  work  at  about  half  the  expense  as  is 
possible  with  horses. 

With  a  Moline-Universal  you  can  plow  9 
acres  a  day,  double  disc  27  acres,  drill  35 
acres, cultivate  15  to  20  acres,  mow  25  to  35 
acres,  and  harvest  30  to  35  acres.  Figure 
out  for  yourself  how  long  this  would  take 
you  with  horses.  Then  keep  in  mind  that 
in  case  of  necessity  you  can  work  night  as 
well  as  day,  because  the  Moline-Universal 
has  complete  electrical  equipment,  includ- 
ing electric  lights  and  self-starter. 

As  for  expense  it  runs  about  half  what 
the  same  work  with  horses  would  cost. 

Charles  J.  Deck  of  McArthur.  N.  D.,  says:  "I 
plowed  60  acres — fuel  amounted  to  $32.94.  It  would 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


Manufacturer*  of  Quality  farm  0 
Implements  Since  186S 


have  cost  me  $82.40  to  plow  this  with  6  horses,  not 
figuring  feed  for  Sunday,  or  rainy  days.  1  did  not 
have  to  get  up  at  5  o'clock  every  morning  either." 
Mr.  Beck  did  not  consider  the  saving  of  his  own  time. 

"If  I  hadn't  had  the  Moline-Universal  I  would 
have  kept  4  more  horses,  which  are  a  bigger  expense 
than  the  tractor,"  says  J.  E.  Careyof  Wilmington.Ohio. 

Many  other  statements  similar  to  this 
prove  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  is  no  greater  than  main- 
taining three  or  four  horses,  while  it  will  do 
twice  as  much  work.  Then  there  is  another 
big  advantage  —  belt  work.  The  ^oline- 
Universal  has  enough  power  for  all  ordin- 
ary belt  power  requirements. 

"I  purchased  a  20  x  36  separator  and  then  threshed 
my  grain,  pulling  it  with  the  Moline  Model  D.  The 
tractor  handled  this  separator  very  easily  and  did 
fine  work.  After  I  had  threshed  my  own  grain,  I 
threshed  for  four  of  my  neighbors,  about  350  acres 
in  all." — G.  C.  Appenzeller,  Bouton,  la. 


Considered  from  every  angle  the  Moline-Universal  is  the  best  tractor  for  you. 
it  does  all  farm  work,  including  cultivating.  One  man  operates  both  tractor 
and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the  implement.  It  will  make  you  money.  See 
your  Moline  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information.    Address  Dept.  97. 
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We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Dorses  to  a  76  H.  P.  Tractor 

t  

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working'  on  ground  too  tough  for  horses 
and  Freanos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being  used 
with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  contractors — 
saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  TDEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

YOC  SHOTTED 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Bare  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders,  any 
size;  Schandoney  A  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Harrows, 
Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell  the 
Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


Better  Seed  Beds 
— Bigger  Yields 

Make  the  most  of.  high-priced  seed  and 
fertilizers.  Put  them  into  perfect  teed  beds 
made  as  smooth  as  a  flower  bed  with  an 

"Acme" 
Pulverizing  Harrow 

"The  Coulters  Do  the  Work. '  *  They  slice  their 
way  through  sod  and  trash.  They  fill  air  spaces 
and  compact  the  furrow  slices.  They  pulverize 
and  level  the  surface  soil. 
The  "Acme"  Harrow  is  light  in  draft — easy  on  the  team,  and  you  ride.  Sizes:  1-horse 
to  4-horse;  the  larger  sizes  are  just  right  for  the  tractor. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Acme."  Write  us  today  for 
prices  and  new  catalog.  Be  sure  also  to  ask  about  our  new 
"Acme"  Disc  Harrow. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 


651  Elm  Street  • 


Millington  N.  J, 


ne"  Standard  No.  23  —  Two-horse  Harrow 

Tbit  mod**]  bu  12  coultcri  and  cult  6%  ft 
No.  26  La»  16  coulter*  and  cull  8%  ft. 


nd  describe! 
r  SS  dllereot  tools,  includ- 
ing Seeders.  Wheel- Hoes. 
Horse- Hoe*.  Harrows.  Or-  i 
chard-.  Beet*  and  Pivot-  I 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  1 
Write  postal  f«r  It  today  t  1 
tD'.^u'  I  n  ait  principal 


The  greatest  crop -raisers 
you  ever  used -Planet  Jrs. 


Planet  Jr.  implements  are  so  practical  in  design  that  they 
do  the  most  thorough  work  in  the  quickest  time  and  with  least 
labor.  This  is  the  result  of  over  45  years  of  actual  farming 
and  manufacturing  experience,    ihey  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  special  favorite,  and  there  are  more  of 
them  in  use  throughout  the  world  than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens 
the  furrow,  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills) ,  covers,  rolls  down  and 
marks  the  next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes,  plows  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  will  pay  for 
itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single  season. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoe  does  a  greater  variety 
of  work  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar 
cultivation,  and  does  it  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other 
oae-horse  cultivator  made.   It  is  stronger,  better  made 
and  6nished.   Lasts  longer.   Its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  Icng  frame  make  it  steady-running.  Cultivates 
deep  or  shallow  and  different  widths  of  rows. 

S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc  Philadelphia 
72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing  actual  t 
tan*  aod  garden  « 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  enjrines.  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


TRAVELING  TRACTOR  SCHOOL. 

Well,  the  boys  got   their  wires 
crossed  and  their  spark  plug  gaskets 
omitted    and    bolts   loosened  unbe- 
knownst.    They   had   things  taken 
to  pieces  and  were  told  to  put  them 
together  again.    They  had  three  or 
four  old  automobiles  and  eight  or 
ten  tractors  in  conditions  ranging 
from    full     running    regalia  and 
fringed  with  students,  down  to  the 
most  desolate  broken-down  skeletons. 
They  were  performing  most  all  of 
the  operations  of  a  tractor  driver 
except  actual  pulling  of  implements 
when  the  writer  visited  them  at  the 
tractor  drivers'  school  held  for  three 
weeks  at  Elk  Grove.    About  50  of 
the    108    originally    enrolled  had 
proved  they  were  there  for  business, 
even  though  it  meant  hard  work  and 
dirty  clothes.     It  was  one  of  the 
three    traveling    schools  supported 
jointly  by  the  high  schools  and  by 
Government  funds  administered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  R. 
R.  Reedy,  who  was  in  immediate 
charge,  pointed  to  ponds  scattered 
over  the  grassy  field  in  which  they 
were  to  plow  this  week,  and  we  saw 
a  big  automobile  stuck  in  deep,  soft 
mud  beside  one  such  puddle  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  field.  Unfor- 
tunately such  conditions  did  not  en- 
courage the  plowing,  which  students 
wanted   to  do.     Nevertheless,  they 
were  running  empty  tractors  even 
over  the  ground  where  the  automo- 
bile stuck  and  were  doing  all-  kinds 
of  "trouble-shooting"  both   in  the 
field  and  in  the  large  building  which 
served  as  a  tractor  and  automobile 
garage  and  lecture  room.    Those  who 
came  for  business  were  well  repaid. 

The  series  of  such  schools  now  be- 
ing carried  on  in  California  were 
organized  as  war  emergency  courses 
to  supply  the  muchly  needed  tractor 
drivers.  They  were  under  direction 
of  J.  C.  Beswick  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  have  already  received 
practical  instruction. 

No  more  will  be  held  than  those 
already  scheduled;  but  they  have  so 
well  proved  the  value  of  visiting 
rural  towns  with  instructors  and 
tractors  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 
University  Farm  may  be  provided 
with  funds  to  repeat  the  project  an- 
nually or  continually.  If  you  want 
such  a  course  in  your  town,  write  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  we  will 
place  your  letters  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 


where  the  plow  varies  in  depth  with 
the  same  adjustment.  It  is  better  to 
keep  on  plugging  with  three  tens 
than  to  use  four  tens  or  three  four- 
teens  and  be  stopped  much  of  the 
time.  If  the  footing  is  good  all 
over,  a  wheel  tractor  will  probably 
please  you  best.  But  it  a  wheel 
tractor  gets  stalled  in  soft  or  slip- 
pery places  very  frequently,  yon  will 
lose  more  than  the  extra  flrst-cost 
and  maintenance  of  the  track  type. 


THREE-DAY  TRACTOR 
STRATION. 


DEMON- 


The  three-day  tractor  demonstra- 
tion at  Cupertino  last  week  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  local  demon- 
strations so  far  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  California. 
The  attendance  was  excellent  — 
around  2000  every  day — and  great 
interest  was  manifested  by  those  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

The  demonstration  was  largely 
of  orchard  work,  and  showed  all 
sized  machines,  from  the  Beeman 
tractor  with  one  small  plow  at- 
tached to  the  large  machines  pulling 
eight  bottoms  and  turning  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  between  two 
tree  rows,  at  one  time.  Cultivation 
with  tractor-drawn  disk  harrows  and 
other  tillage  implements  was  also 
demonstrated. 

The  following  tractors  and  imple- 
ments took  part:  Avery  tractors, 
3  sizes;  Bean  tractor;  Beeman  Gar- 
den tractor;  Best  tracklayers,  2 
sizes;  Bates  Steel  Mule;  Cleveland 
tractors;  Fageol  tractors;  Holt  Cat- 
erpillar tractor;  Killefer  double  disk 
harrow;  Knapp  disk  plows;  Moline 
tractor  and  plows;  Oliver  chilled 
plow;  P.  and  O.  plows;  springtooth 
harrows,  etc.;  Samson  Sieve-Grip 
tractor;  Wall  is  Cub  tractor,  and 
Yuba  tractors  and  plows. 


TRACTOR  OR  MULES? 

To  the  Editor:  Which.  Is  the 
best  tractor  of  about  12  horsepower 
I  on  the  drawbar — a  wheel  or  track 
type?  Will  any  of  them  pull  three 
10-inch  plows  satisfactorily  with- 
out straining  or  lost  time?  Is  it 
cheaper  to  own  and  operate  one  of 
these  engines  than  it  is  to  own  eight 
or  ten  good  mules,  work  or  no  work, 
and  feed  them  the  whole  year,  to 
farm  160  acres?  I  could  put  this 
amount  of  hay  through  my  milk 
cows  and  get  better  results,  I  think. 
— J.  H.  L..  Williams. 

You  will  be  benefitting  humanity 
as  well  as  yourself  if  you  turn  the 
hay-  into  milk  and  let  distillate  do 
your  work.  If  you  keep  a  tractor 
conscientiously  lubricated  and  all 
the  nuts  tight,  and  if  you  do  not 
overload  it  we  feel  entirely  safe  in 
saying  that  It  will  last  until  you 
outgrow  it  and  want  another.  Most 
any  of  the  well-known  makes  of 
tractors  of  the  size  you  mention  will 
be  not  only  cheaper  to  maintain  than 
the  draft  stock  to  correspond  If  you 
have  three  or  four  months'  work  for 
it,  but  will  be  cheaper  to  run  and 
it  will  get  your  work  done  on  time. 
Three  tons  is  a  light  load  for  a  12- 
20  tractor  In  fair  plowing  condition 
and  going  deeper  than  ordinarily. 
You  err  on  the  right  side,  however, 
for  if  there  are  hard  spots,  slippery 
spots,  or  sticky  spots,  or  uphill  pulls 
in  the  field,  they  may  pull  you  to 
the   limit,   and   the   same   is  true 


ANOTHER  WAY  TO  SAVE  ELBOW 
GREASE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  read  an  article 
in  the  Rural  Press  headed  "Less 
Elbow  Grease  to  Start  Cold  Trac- 
tor." This  may  help  to  save  some- 
one's elbow  grease:  I  build  a  fire 
somewhere  near  the  tractors  at  a 
safe  distance  and  heat  a  small  pan 
of  water  while  we  are  getting  ready 
to  start.  By  the  time  we  are  ready 
the  water  is  hot.  I  then  take  it  off 
the  fire  and  put  the  priming  can 
full  of  gas  in  it.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  the  gas  is  hot.  If  very 
cold,  I  take  out  one  plug  and  put  a 
little  gasoline  on  the  points  and 
prime  with  this  hot  gas.  My  I.  H.  C. 
then  runs  on  distillate  without  any 
more  gasofine.  But  my  Avery  must 
be  run  on  gasoline  for  a  few  min- 
utes. This  way  I  have  no  trouble 
starting.  —  Alfred  Labadie,  Marys- 
ville.   

MACHINE   SHOP   PRACTICE  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Machine  shop  practice  instruction 
will  be  given  in  a  course  announced 
today  at  the  University  Extension 
office,  599  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  first  meeting  of  the  class 
will  be  held  Wednesday  evening, 
January  29,  at  7  o'clock,  In  the 
Polytechnic  High  School.  On  Mon- 
day evening,  January  27,  at  7  o'clock, 
at  the  Lick  School,  Sixteenth  and 
Utah  streets,  an  extension  class  In 
shop  instruction  in  oxy-acetylene 
welding  will  begin. 


WORTH  WHILE  TO  DOPE  A  TANK? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  twelve- 
year-old  3000  -gallon  galvanized 
water  tank  that  has  been  on  an  ex- 
posed tower.  I  wish  to  put  this 
tank  in  a  new  tank  house,  over  a 
cellar,  etc.  Would  a  good  coat  of 
hot  asphaltum  inside  and  out  give 
it  longer  usefulness,  or  have  you 
anything  better  to  suggest? — J.  P., 
Pleasant  Grove. 

[Who  can  answer? — Editor.] 
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Another  Triumph 
for  Reo  Engineering 

There  has  existed  a  great  need  for*  a  more  adaptable  motor  truck. 

The  need  was  not  for  a  chassis,  for  the  Reo  "Speed  Wagon"  had  proven,  in  several 
years  of  use,  that  this  chassis  is  ideal  for  every  class  of  farm  hauling. 

But  there  was  great  demand  for  a  body  that  would  enable  you  to  carry  a  maximum 
load  of  any  commodity  regardless  of  its  density. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  body  that  would  be  readily  convert- 
ible into  several  practical  forms. 

Some  of  these  have  been  successful  to  a  degree. 

Fault  with  all  of  them,  however,  was  too  much  complication — too  many  adjust- 
ments and  connections  to  get  out  of  order. 

Such  construction  also  ran  into  a  lot  of  needless  weight  to  be  carried  all  the  time. 

It  remained  for  the  Reo  engineers  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  simple,  direct,  sub- 
stantial Reo  way. 


1 


And  they  did  it,  not  by  making  a  convertible 
body  that  would  fold  first  into  one  form  and 
then  another,  but  by  a  set  of  sectional  units 
with  one  basic  body  as  a  foundation. 

This  basic  body  itself  performs  fully  fifty  per 
cent  of  all  delivery  service. 

No  user  will  need  all  the  extra  sections. 

Each  user  will,  however,  need  one  or  several  of 
them. 

You  buy  the  Reo  chassis  equipped  with  the 
basic — low  express — body  shown  below. , 

Then,  to  fit  your  special  service,  you  select  such 
other  attachments  or  sections  as  you  find  most 
applicable  to  your  work. 

This  Reo  body  in  its  several  forms  meets  every 
requirement  of  speedy,  economical  hauling — 
in  city  and  suburban  as  well  as  rural  service. 

There  are  seven  forms  in  all. 

On  the  left  we  show  four  forms  of  this  body. 

The  other  forms  you  may  obtain  at  a  few  dollars 
extra  cost. 


Need  we  add  that  the  chassis  on  which  these 
body  types  are  mounted  has  been  longer  in 
service  and  has  been  more  conclusively  proven 
than  any  other? 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  pioneer  of  its  class — the  first 
motor  truck  to  be  mounted  on  pneumatic  tires. 

Also,  lest  you  forget:  Reo  was  the  first  to  see 
the  need  for,  and  to  equip  a  motor  truck  with 
electric  starter  and  lights. 

The  very  classification  "Speed  Wagon"  was 
original  with  Reo. 

This  Reo  proved  the  superiority  and  the  greater 
economy  of  the  pneumatic-tired  truck. 

In  operation  and  upkeep  cost  this  Reo  easily 
surpasses  all  others. 

And  so  it  should — for  it  represents  the  ripest 
experience  and  the  soundest  engineering  known 
to  the  industry. 

Your  own  Reo  dealer  will  show  you  this  versa- 
tile Reo  "Speed  Wagon"  with  the  seven  styles 
of  bodies  and  quote  you  price  on  such  as  you 
may  select  as  best  suited  to  your  own  require- 
ments. 


Demand  is — tremendous.  Always  is  for  Reos,  but  this  season  more  so  than  ever 
before. 

Only  way  to  be  at  all  certain  of  getting  a  Reo  "Speed  Wagon"  for  early  delivery 
is  to  place  your  order  at  once. 

Today  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Price  —  Chassis  equipped  with  low  Bxpresa  body 
{shown  below)  $1350  f.  o.  b.  factory,  plus  Special 
Federal  Tax. 
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Legislative  Matters  of  Interest  to  Farmers 

(Continued  from  page  141) 
generated  may  be  sold  to  anyone  or    trol  has  recently  sold  his  100-acre  I 
used  for  pumping  within  the  district  i  fruit  ranch  and  bought  another  80 
or  for  other  power  purposes.  I  acres.    Lee  A.  Phillips  is  connected 

t„H«„!i,„.,i  t?«5„;  ..  o  _  with    big    Delta    farm  operations. 

Agricultural  Efficiency  Committee.    |  Clyde  l    seavey  of  the  Board  of 

The  Committee  on  Efficiency  and  i  Control  has  90  acres  of  bean  land 


Economy  in  State  Government,  ap 
pointed  by  Governor  Stephens,  has 
appointed  its  sub-committees,  which 
are  to  have  hearings  and  make  rec-. 
ommendations  on  particular  subjects 
assigned  to  them.  The  one  which  is 
to  consider  the  agricultural  offices 
and  commissions  will  also  look  into 
public  works  and  properties  and  into 
natural  resources.  Its  members  and 
their  agricultural  interests  are  noted 
below.  Former  U.  S.  Senator  Frank 
P.  Flint  of  Los  Angeles  is  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee,  and  so  far  as 
we  know  he  is  not  directly  finan- 
cially interested  in  farm  land.  State 
Controller  John  S.  Chambers  is  an- 
other member  not  directly  interested 
in  farming.  Chairman  Marshall  De 
Motte  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 


in  Sutter  county  and  is  working  20 
sicres  of  hay,  beans,  etc.,  near  Sacra- 
mento in  his  spare  time. 

This  sub-committee  has  selected  a 
large  advisory  committee,  including 
eight  or  ten  men  known  all  over 
the  State  for  agricultural  leader- 
ship. The  advisory  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a*  strong  factor  in  de- 
termining what  recommendations  the 
sub-committee  will  make  to  the  main 
committee  for  its  final  report  as  to 
what  changes  .  will  be  made.  The 
agricultural  sub-committee's  hear- 
ings will  be  open  to  the  public;  and 
the  farmers  of  California  should 
attend  as  much  as  possible.  These 
hearings  and  the  names  of  the  spe- 
cial advisory  committee  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


National  Fruit- Vegetable  Standardization 

[By  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 


A  national  fruit  and  vegetable 
standards  act  of  great  importance  to 
California  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  is  pending  in 
Congress  and  our  readers  should  ex- 
press their  views  to  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators  at  once.  A  meet- 
ing which  represented  practically 
the  whole  industry  of  California 
passed  a  resolution  January  18  call- 
ing on  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner G.  H.  Hecke  to  be  represented 
•at  a  national  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  February  5,  to  discuss  the 
bill  which  is  more  shortly  known  as 
the  "Lever  Bill."  Mr.  Hecke  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  such 
representation,  but  he  feels  strength- 
ened by  the  resolution. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  will  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


ALFALFA 
SEED 
THAT  MEETS 
YOUR 

CONDITIONS 

If  you  wish  to  plant  seed  especially 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  moisture 
conditions,  get  this  booklet  before 
planting. 

mm  rT 


OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


It  tells  you  why.  and  the  illus- 
trations show  you  why,  one  of  our 
different  kinds  of  specially  selected 
alfalfa  will  yield  heavier  and  live 
longer  under  your  conditions. 

Don't  Delay! — The  planting  sea- 
son is  now  here  and  you  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  booklet  and  our 
price  list  right  away.  It  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  A) 
728  TENTH  ST  ,    -  MODESTO 


investigate  the  handling  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  harvesting  to 
consumption  and  "to  establish  stand- 
ards of  classification  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  according  to  grade,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  official  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States."  Notice 
of  establishment  of  standards  and  of 
changes  to  be  made  in  them  later 
must  "be  publicly  given  a  year  before 
they  become  effective.  Before  issu- 
ing such  a  notice,  the  Secretary  must 
give  interested-  parties  opportunity 
for  consultation  or  hearing.  After 
any  such  standard  becomes  effective, 
no  one  may  enter  into  any  transac- 
tion involving  interstate  shipment 
by  grade  of  any.  fruits  or  vegetables 
which  come  within  the  standards 
except  by  the  grades  established. 
An  exception  is  made  of  products 
sold  only  by  variety.  All  fruits  and 
vegetables  shipped  in  closed  pack- 
ages Will  have  to  be  plainly  and 
not  deceptively  labeled  with  the 
name  and  address  of  producer,  pack- 
er, or  distributor,  and  the  official 
grade  of  the  contents.  If  the  trans- 
action involving  shipment  is  not 
made  on  the  basis  of  grades,  the 
package  must  be  unmistakably  la- 
beled to  show  this  fact.  Individual 
producers  may  sell  direct  to  individ- 
ual consumers  without  complying 
with  this  law.  Packing  fruit  or 
vegetables  so  the  exposed  layer  will 
misrepresent  the  interior  layers  is 
made  unlawful. 

The  Secretary  may  license  any 
competent  person  to  act  as  inspec- 
tor so  long  as  he  does  his  work 
right,  but  no  inspector  may  certify 
products  in  which  he  is  financially 
interested.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  also  authorized  to  certify 
the  grades  for  anyone  upon  request 
and  payment  of  reasonable  fees.  Vio- 
lation of  a^iv  provisions  involves  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment,  for 
a  year,  or  both.  An  appropriation 
of  $250,000  is  made. 

Now.  what  effect  the  operation  of 
this  hill  would  have  on  our  own 
California  standards  and  package's 
may  only  be  conjectured  by  the 
wisest  at  this  far  distance  from 
Washington.  Certainly  uniformity 
in  grades,  etc.,  is  desirable  for  the 
whole  United  States  if  it  can  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  varie- 
ties, but  as  certainly  nobody  wants 
hasty  or  ill-advised  action  on  Buch 
an  important  factor  of  our  State's 
production.  '  California  fruit  and 
vegetable  men  are  talking  some  of 
trying  to  get  California  standards 
adopted  as  thp  national  standards  se 
far  as  they  will  apply.  At  least 
there  will  be  a  vigorous  defense  of 
the  packages  and  packing  which  are 
known  to  be  satisfactory  far  trans- 
continental shipments. 


BALSAM  APPLES  NOT  POISONOUS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  plant 
some  balsam  apple  vines,  but  am 
told  that  the  bright  red  seeds  and 
seed  pods  are  very  poisonous  to  chil- 


WALKING 
TRACTOR 

nPIIE  Fageol  Walking  TYadtoi  is  just  ihe 
A  kind  of  a  Tractor  you  would  expect  the 
builders  of  the  widely  known  and  successful 
Fageol  Motor  Truck  to  build. 

The  Fageol  utilizes  a  new  traction  principle — securing  posi- 
tive traction  in  all  soils,  with  64  -walking  legs,  as  does  a 
team  with  eight  legs.  , 

There  is  a  minimum  of  power-consuming  parts— a  live  rear 
axle  and  separate  clutches  in  eacb  wheel. 

It  is  a  truly  economical  tractor — light, 
well  built  and  well  balanced — a  tractor*  '- 
that  will  produce  low  cost  power  for  • 
auy  farrnei.  * 

Frier  SI3Q5.0O  f.  o.  b  Oakland.  Send  for  booklet  of  infar- 
mation  and  catalog. 

BUTLER -VEITCH 

INCORPORATED 
Sales  Organization — Fageol 
Products 

306  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal.  . 


My  WADE  5ms  Four  Cord*  an  Hour  t 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer't  friend.  I  have  cut  1600  cord*  of  yllov  fir  «ood 
with  it,  and  it's  am  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it.  "  —  Pan  Rets,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outlaw  10  men  at  one- tenth 
the  coat!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.   Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.   When  not 
sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


dren.  These  vines  give  a  dense 
shade,  grow  quickly  and  rankly,  but 
I  can't  use  them  if  they  are  poison- 
ous. Do  you  know  anything  about 
them? — I.  V.,  Dinuba. 

You  are  certainly  misinformed 
about  the  balsam  apple  (momordica). 
The  fruits  are  not  poisonous  and 
they  are,  In  fact,  eaten  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Chinese  in  this  country. 

D.  S.  Nelson  of  the  California  Al- 
mond Company  has  just  completed  a 
sale  of  40  acres  of  four-year-old  al- 
monds near  Arbuckle  at  $250  an 
acre.  This  was  part  of  the  R.  L. 
Roberts  place. 


February  1,  1919 
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Lake  County  Needs  a  Highway 


[Written  for  Pacific  £ural  Press.] 

The  Switzerland  of  California,  a 
county  abounding  in  health-giving 
mineral  springs,,  blue  lakes,  and 
mountain  air,  the  forgotten  county, 
'the  only  one  in  California  without 
a  railroad,  Lake  county  needs-  a 
•wagon  road  to  the  outside  world 
that  will  be  passable  all  winder. 
The  only  county  in  California  that 
has  decreased  its  population  in 
spite  of  more  than  usually  abundant 
rainfall  and  more  than  usually  fer- 
tile 'soil,  has  lost  about  40  per  cent 
pf  its  population  largely  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  crops  out  at 
any  time  of  year.  Lake  county 
dried  pears  are  known  as  the  best 
.In  America,  they  command  surpris- 
ing premiums  over  market  prices. 
They  are  made  of  the  finest  mouri- 
tafn  fruit  and  dried  because  the 
roads  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot 
profitably  be  shipped  fresh  or  canned 
and  hauled  out.  Lake  county  canned 
string  beans  have  been  famous  many 
years,  but  they  are  not  canned  in 
Lake  county  because  of  the  heavy 
haul  to  get  them  out.  They  are 
taken  over  the  mountains  as  they 
come  from  the  field  and  canned  in 
Ukiah.  The  acreage  of  these  could 
be  sreatly  increased,  but  it  hasn't 
been  increased  in  recent  years.  The 
pear  growers  thought  they  saw  hope 
'in  the  two  State  highway  bond  is- 
sues, for  which  they  voted  enthusi- 
astically, and  they  quadrupled  the 
pear  acreage.  These  pears  are  not 
yet  bearing,  but  they  Will  be  soon, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  will 
be  hauled  out  over  one  of  the  four 


ater 

WHr^RE  and  WHEN  you 
want  it  the  year  'round.  For 
house,  barn,  field,  any  place. 
BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL 
with  our  time-tested 


Standard  Weil-Boring  Outfit 

Easily  operated  by  hand. 
Bores  wells  8  to  16  in.  dia., 
up  to  100  ft.  deep.  One  man 
bored  48-ft.  well  in  5  hours. 
Another  bored  6  wells  aver- 
aging 75  ft.  each  and  wrote 
"its  a  humdinger." 


BORES  100  ft. 

WELLS  t>yhand 


Sgj  *  Thousand!   used  during  war  by 
U.  S.  and  English  Governments. 

;V>'.  ONE  DAY'S  WORK 
■vjgS&l  PAYS  FOR  OUTFIT 

Easy  to  get  50  cents  to  $2  per  ft. 
1  —  make  $2Uto  $30  per  day  Boring 
{*?*#'•*■  wells  for"  neighbors-  One  man 
A.^i'  bored  47  wel  Is  —  another  75  and 
3K«r*.  another  bored  35.  Satisfied  users 
in  46  states.  Every  claim  guar- 
%QV  anted  and  proved.  Write  now, 
Sj*J    TODAY,  for  full  information. 

The  Specialty  Device  Co. 
Dtp  I.  48   i  06  W.  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


There's  a  ureat 
fuel  shortage 
—Protect  your- 
■elf— saw  your 
own  wood.  It's 
easy  with  our 
Equipment  and 
yonr  carte  furnish  powtt.  A.  bigUbor  and  money 
aavtr  for  yon.  Does  all  a  14  U. T  engine  can  do. 


Poet  ■ 

rita*  For* 

Fordson 
Reo 

Hudson 


Studebakar 
Overland 

Dodde 

Buick  &  others 


Funiiahaa  plenty  of  power  for  ailing  alio,  rnnning 
shredders,  grinding  feed,  aawing  wood.  etc. 
Oft  one  NOW — hundreds  in  use—  $35.00 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— onl7  .  .  .  ^ 
Write  for  CircuU; 


LAWRENCE  AUTO  POWER  CO. 


ton  roads  that  lead  out  of  the 
county.  Two  free  roads  out  of  the 
county  there  are,  but  the  toll  roads 
are  .used,  and  any  of  them  are  haz- 
ardous or  impassable  in  winter. 

Out  of  the  $38,000,000  voted  for 
State  highways,  Lake  county  has 
received  just  this  much:  The  en- 
gineering department  has  surveyed 
a  seven-mile  road  out  from  Ukiah 
including  some  6  per  cent  grades. 
Those  grades  will  limit  the  loads 
that  can  be  hauled  on  the  entire 
trip.  Lake  county  people  and  Men- 
docino c'ounty  people  do  not  want 
the  proposed  highway  built.  By 
making  a  little  longer  trip,  the  high- 
way can  follow  a  creek  with  prijb- 
ahly  not  over  1  per  cent  grade  any- 
where. In  prehistoric  times  geolo- 
gists say  that  Clear  Lake  drained  to 
the  Russian  River  from  its  north 
end  by  way  of  this  creek.  Vol- 
canic eruptions  laid  a  dam  across 
the  head  of  the  creek  in  the  form 
of  a  ridge  which  held  the  water 
until  it  broke  out  at  the  southern 
end.  This  ridge  would  have  to  be 
cut  or  a  grade  built  over  it,  and 
citizens  are  determined  to  have  a 
highway  by  this  route  connecting 
Lake  county  with  the  Russian  River 
Valley  in  Mendocino  county,  which 
is  the  route  of  the  highway  from 
San  Francisco  to  Eureka.  This 
would  help  some,  but  it  would  re- 
quire Lake  county  products  to  be 
hauled  to  Ukah,  thence  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  and  out,  or  hauled  on 
trucks  via  Santa  Rosa.  Vallejo  and 
Sacramento.  If  they  could  be  taken 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  county 
eastwardly.  they  would  be  almost 
immediately  in  Yolo  county  with  its 
network  of  highways  and  its  trans- 
continental railway.  Such  a  route 
has  been  surveyed  up  Cache  Creek, 
which  is  the  present  outlet.  The 
State  engineers  state  that  by  using 
gravel,  which  abounds  in  the  creek, 
a  highway  35  miles  long,  having  no 
grade  over  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
can  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $104,000. 
Most  of  the  cost  would  be  in  mak- 
ing long  cuts  in  the  precipitous 
creek  bank. 

This  would  be  one  connecting  link 
and  the  easy  grade  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake  would  be  the  other  con- 
necting the  great  central  valleys 
of  California  with  the  Eureka  high- 
way and  eventually  with  the  coast, 
probably  via  Willits.  It  would  per- 
mit a  doubling  of  the  cultivated 
level  land  in  Lake  county  and  would 
bring  under  the  plow  a  number  of 
small  valleys  and  -a  great  acreage  of 
rolling  hills  now  used  only  for  sheep 
and  cattle  pasture.  It  would  permit 
Mendocino  county  people  to  make  a 
relatively  straight  drive  to  Sacra- 
mento, reducing  the  time  en  route 
by  about  40  per  cent.  It  would  per- 
mit Californians  to  benefit  from  this 
natural  health  resort  and  play- 
ground, and  would  add  to  our  scenic 
attractions  for  tourists  the  hitherto 
unknown  Switzerland  of  California. 

Bills  appropriating  the  necessary 
money  have  passed  previous  Legisla- 
tures and  have  been  vetoed  by  the 
Governor,  probably  on  account  of 
expense.  Proponents  of  the  road 
claim  that  no  highway  in  California 
could  be  built  at  less  expense  per 
capita  of  the  population  it  would 
serve.  They  include  the  lower  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  the  bay  cities  in 
this  estimate,  which  may  be  some- 
what overdrawn,  but  such  a  road 
would  in  all  probability  serve  a 
great  number  of  these,  besides  in- 
creasing the  food  produced  in  the 
State  and  speeding  up  the  tourist 
crop,  as  well  as  giving  mbre  people 
a  chance  at  recovery  of  health. 


"FO'AKD.  HARSH." 


After  coming  in  from  a  twenty- 
mile  "hike"  the  officer  in  command 
of  a  negro  company  said,  before  dis- 
missing them,  "I  want  all  the  men 
who  are  too  tired  t,o  take  another 
hike  to  take  two  paces  forward." 

All  stepped  forward  except  one 
big  husky  six-footer.  Noticing  him, 
the  officer  said,  '.'Well,  Johnson, 
ready  for  twenty  miles  more?" 

"No,  sah,"  replied  Johnson,  "Ah'tn 
too  tired  to  even  take  dem  two 
steps." 


THOMAS  2-SPEED  MOWER 


Your  past  experience  has  more  than  likely  caused  you  to  wish 
you  had  a  two-speed  Mower. 

HERE  IT  IS 

A  high  speed  and  a  low  speed.    Works  in  heavy  or  light  cutting 
and  does  not  shake  itself  to  pieces. 

STOP  AND  STUDY 

Then  write  us  if  you  feel  we  can  enlighten  you  regarding  a 
machine  that  you,  really  need. 

Baker,  Hamilton  and  Pacific  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Orchard -Vineyard  Work 

THIS  TRACTOR'S  SPECIALTY 

Reasons  in  TrackPULL  Book 


MOST  makers  make  a 
general-use  tractor. 
We  make  a  special 
kind,  after  34  years'  experi- 
ence in  building  orchard  and 
vineyard  machinery  to  meet 
special  needs. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Trac- 
tor will  be  as  famous  as  the 
noted  Bean  Power  Sprayer 
when  as  many  are  in  use. 

Don't  buy  merely  "a  trac- 
tor" until  you  know  the  Track- 
EULL's  .special  orchard  and 


vineyard  features.  When  you 
learn  all  the  facts  you'll  decide 

sir 


at  once  that  a  "general-pur- 
pose tractor"  will  not  do. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


TTie  TrackPULL  turns  in  a  10- 
foot  circle  with  full  power  —  tools 
deep  in  the  soil.  You  turn  back  in 
the  same  row.  No  getting  out.  No 
stopping. 

,  Its  low  height  gets  under  branches 
four  feet  off  ground. 

Makes  no  difference  how  far  off- 
center  tools  are  hitched. 


Neu> '  'After-the-  War"  Proposition 

We  have  a  new  "After -the -War" 
proposition  which  includes  a  bond  cover- 
ing a  liberal  guarantee"  on  one  season's 
work  of  90  days,  without  expense  for 
repair  parts.  This  guarantee  bond  is 
furnished  each  purchaser  of  a  BEAN. 
A  reduction  in  price  is  also  effective 
at  once,  and  guaranteed  up  until  / 
June  30,  1919. 


Spr., 
Pump  Co. 


AUo  manufacturers  of  famous  Bean  Power  Sprayers 


Se«  thie  Tractor  e,t  either 

of  our  Branch  Home. 
131  N.  Lo»  Angelee  Street 
Lot-  Angelet,  Cut.,  or 


,*Srnd  me  TrnrLPlM  I 
'     '      ■   end  full  Inform.. 
,'rine.  without  obi  lien  tluif  u< 
Viny  pert 


Freai 


.  Cel 


  S 1  n  1  c   

-K<od  of  Crop*  Grown... 
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California  Dairy  Council  Formed 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


To  promote  and  develop  the  dairy  industry  of  California;  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  pure  dairy  products  as  human  food;  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  food  value  of  dairy  products  by  publicity,  demonstrations, 
and  other  educational  means;  to  extend  mutual  acquaintance  and  co- 
operation among  producers,  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  consumers  of 
dairy  products;  and  to  work  to  the  end  that  all  may  have  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  pure  dairy  products  as  human  food,  thereby  greatly 
extending  their  production  and  use— these  are  the  purposes  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council. 


ROBABLY  the  most  out- 

P standing  lesson  of  the 
war  is  the  power  of  co- 
operation, for  the  strug- 
gle has  been  won 
through  the  irresistible 
sweep  .of  this  mighty 
force.  As  long  as  each 
nation  carried  on  its  part  independ- 
ently, no  progress  was  made,  but 
from  the  very  day  that  the  hosts  of 
democracy  began  their  united  action 
under  a  unified  command,  Germany 
was  doomed. 

Co-operation  is  a  power  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war,  and  President 
Wilson  has  been  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  induce  the  allied  nations  to 
co-operate  on  a  higher  plane  than 
ever  before.    Heretofore  peace  set- 


it  was  the  most  representative  body 
of  men  interested  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry that  was  ever  gotten  to- 
gether. There  were  the  dairymen 
with-  grade  herds,  the  purebred 
breeders,  the  manufacturers  of  but- 
ter, of  cheese,  of  ice  cream  and  of 
condensed  milk,  the  retail  distrib- 
utors of  milk,  the  milling  men,  the 
dealers  in  dairy  supplies — all  lines 
relating  to  the  industry  were  repre- 
sented. And  there  was  not  a  dis- 
senting note  sounded  in  the  whole 
meeting.  The  object  and  purposes 
of  the  council  were  explained  and 
everyone  present  fell  for  the  plan  as 
readily  as  a  lonesome  girl  falls  for 
a  soldier  in  a  uniform.  Both  moral 
and  financial  support  was  promised, 
and  so  generously  that  it  will  en- 


knowledge  that  has  recently  bee*n 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCol- 
lum  and  others  regarding  the  food 
value  of  milk,  and  persistently  keep 
it  before  the  public  through  all 
available  channels  of  publicity.  Pro- 
vided Dr.  McCollum's  discoveries  are 
given  proper  publicity,  all  worry 
over  the  problem  of  substitutes  for 
butter  can  be  banished,  for  he  has 
found  that  dairy  products  alone  con- 
tain a  vitamine  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance 
of  human  life,  and  that  persons  when 
deprrVed  of  it  become  weak,  torpid 
and  prone  to  disease.  He  found, 
too,  that  milk  is  one  of  the  best  all- 
around  foods  for  adults  as  well  as 
children. 

A  quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  food 
value  to  8  eggs,  2  pounds  of  chicken, 
3  pounds  of  codfish,  %  pound  of 
beef,  4/5  pound  of  pork  chops,  3/5 
pound  of  ham,  so  if  it  costs  14  cents 
or  even  16  cents  a  quart  it  is  still 
the  cheapest  food  of  the  lot.  And 
not  only  does  the  cow  produce  one 
of  the  most  economical  foods,  but 
she  supplies  one  for  which  there  is 
no  substitute — a  food  which  consti- 
tutes an  indispensable  part  of  our 
diet  and  without  which  we  cannot 
develop  properly. 

But  how  many  people  know  these 
vital  facts?  How  many  know  that 
butter  substitutes  do  not  contain  the 
vitamines  necessary  to  maintain  hu- 
man life?  The  manufacturers  of 
substitutes  and  of  almost  all  other 
foodstuffs  advertise  extensively  and 
persistently  and  they  constantly  cre- 
ate a  wider  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts, but  those  interested  in  the 
dairy  industry  do  nothing  except  tc 
sit  back  and  bemoan  their  fate. 

PUBLIC  MUST  BE  EDUCATED. 

They  have  something  to  moan 
about,  too,  for  consumption  of  dairy 
products  is  not  keeping  pace  with 


production.  One  of  the  milk  dis- 
tributors stated  at  the  meeting  that 
San  Francisco  is  not  buying  as  much 
milk  now  as  she  did  eight  or  ten 


Whrn  the  farmrr  Is  educated  to  develop 
a  heavy -producing  herd  like  this  one, 
and  the  public  is  educated  to  the  food 
value  of  dairy  products,  the  Industry 
will  be  on  a  sound  basis. 


tlements  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  getting  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  other  fellow,  and  industrial 
and  commercial  settlements  in  this 
country  have  been  made  on  the  same 
basis.  But  now  it  is  proposed  that 
the  nations  settle  the  scrap  with 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
other  fellow,  and  we  find  our  busi- 
ness men  already  shaping  their 
agreements  and  understandings  along 
similar  lines.  Co-operation  has  dem- 
onstrated not  only  that  it  is  a  power 
to  get  things  done,  but  also  that  it 
is  a  protection  which  enables  those 
operating  under  it  to  weather  a 
storm,  and  it  will  prove  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  period  of  read- 
justment. 

Already  the  business  of  the  world 
Is  being  done  largely  by  organized 
interests.  And  no  matter  what  the 
line  may  be,  where  there  is  co-oper- 
ation we  find  the  greatest  advance- 
ment made  and  the  greatest  success 
achieved.  The  old  spirit  of  compe- 
tition has  died  out,  and  today  pro- 
ducers, manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  competitors  in  name  only.  In- 
stead of  sending  spies  into  his  com- 
petitors' camp  to  learn  their  secrets 
and  laying  plans  to  wreck  them,  the 
modern  business  man  is  attending  a 
love  feast  with  his  competitors  and 
is  putting  all  of  his  fighting  ener- 
gies into  a  campaign  for  the  good  of 
the  industry. 

That  this  spirit  of  co-operation 
has  reached  the  dairy  industry  was 
proved  by  the  gathering  at  San 
Francisco,  Friday,  January  24,  to 
consider  the  organization  of  the 
California  Dairy  Council.  Probably 


able  the  council  to  carry  on  its  im- 
portant work  in  a  big  way. 

WORK  TO  BE  EDI  RATIONAL. 

Just  what  will  this  work  be? 
Well,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood at  the  start  that  this  is  not 
a  producing,  manufacturing  or  sell- 
ing organization.  Its  work  is  purely 
educational  and  legislative.  It  does 
not  compete  with  any  existing  or- 
ganizations, but  instead  includes  all 
these  organizations  in  its  member- 
ship and  works  for  the  good  of  all,  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  each  indi- 
vidual dairyman. 

Land,  feed,  labor,  cows. — all  are 
higher  and  contribute  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  producing  milk  or 
butterfat,  so  the  dairyman  rightly 
figures  that  he  should  get  more  for 
his  product.  The  milk  distributor 
and  the  manufacturer  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  up  against  rising  costs,  and 
they,  too,  must  have  more.  But  un- 
der existing  conditions  prices  can- 
not be  arbitrarily  raised,  for  the 
public  does  not  know  how  indispens- 
able the  products  are.  Milk  is  con- 
sidered merely  a  beverage,  butter  a 
spreader,  cheese  a  coaxer  and  ice 
cream  a  luxurious  confection  in  the 
minds  of  most  people,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  pay  for  these  products  only 
what  it  has  been  led  to  believe  they 
are  worth.  Raise  the  price  above 
the  standard  of  value  that  they  have 
established  and  they  begin  to  use 
substitutes,  which  lessens  the  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  and  the 
prices  are  soon  back  again. 

Milk   AN  INDISPENSABLE  FOOD. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  council  is  to  capitalize  the 


Calf 


Enemies 


WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggresain, 
or  Cutter'*  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  III. 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


Butter  Making 
in  Holland 


Butter  making1  la  the  chief  business  of 
the  Holland  Dairymen,  the  originators  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle.  Up- 
wards of  forty  million  pounds  of  batter  per 
year  is  exported  from  that  litUe  country, 
which  is  more  per  cow.  and  more  per  acre, 
than  does  any  other  country  export. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  ef  America 
Box  141  BKATTI.KBOKO,  VT. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A.,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  oat  North  First  Street. 
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years  /ago,  yet  the  population  is 
much  larger.  Figures  for  the  State 
are  not  available,  but  in  the  United 
States  there  are  about  23,000,000 
dairy  cows,  producing  89,000,000,- 
000  pounds  of  milk.  Large  as  this 
may  appear,  after  taking  out  dairy 
products  it  is  not  sufficient  for  one 
full  glass  per  capita  per  day.  And 
yet  every  child  should  drink  a  full 
quart,  and  every  adult  at  least  a 
pint.  Why,  if  advertising  would  in- 
crease the  per  capita  consumption 
but  one-half  a  glass  per  day,  it 
would  take  care  of  the  production  of 
11,500,000  additional  cows.  And  to 
accomplish  this  ought  not  to  be  dif- 
ficult, for  when  milk  is  offered  on 
the  basis  of  its  relative  food  value  it 
has  all  other  foodstuffs  backed  off 
the  map. 

Consider  what  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  did.  It  increased 
the  per  capita  consumption  of 
oranges  71  per  cent  in  ten  years 
with  only  a  21  per  cent  increase  in 
population.  An  even  greater  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  should  be 
made,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  council  will  be  fo  conduct  an 
extensive  publicity  campaign  which 
shall  give  dairy  products  the  place 
they  rightly  deserve  in  the  diet  of 
the  people  of  our  State. 

DAIRYMAN  NEEDS  EDUCATING.  TOO. 

But  the  dairyman  himself  needs 
to  be  educated  quite  as  much  as  the 
consuming  public.  The  educating  of 
the  consumers  may  result  in  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  price  of  dairy 
products,  but  a  good  share  of  the 
dairyman's  increased  profits  must 
come  through  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion. As  explained  by  Ed  H.  Web- 
ster in  last  week's  issue,  the  average 
dairyman  is  only  50  per  cent  effi- 
cient. His  cows  average  only  180 
pounds  of  butterfat,  while  they 
should  produce  twice  this  amount. 


So  he  must  test  his  cows,  weed  out 
the  poor  ones,  and  breed  up.  He 
must  feed  more  scientifically.  He 
must  inject  system  into  his  work 
and  cut  labor  costs.  He  must  be- 
come a  scientific  dairyman,  instead 
of  a  mere  plodder. 

So  the  council  will  work  with  the 
dairyman,  showing  him  how  to  in- 
crease production,  reduce  expenses 
and  make  a  good  profit  at  prices 
which  now  mean  very  little  profit, 
or  perhaps  no  profit  at  all. 

WILL  ADJUST  DIFFERENCES. 

A  third  and  very  important  object 
will  be  to  provide  a  common  meet- 
ing ground,  or  forum,  where  all  the 
interests  dependent  upon  the  dairy 
cow  or  benefited  by  the  use  of  her 
products  may  meet  together,  air 
their  grievances  and  adjust  their 
differences.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion did  much  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  the  producers  and  distrib- 
utors were  not  making  an  unreason- 
able profit  and  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products,  but  with 
the  passing  out  of  that  agency  the 
dairy  industry  is  left  in  a  serious 
position — too  much  at  the  mercy  of 
outside  interests. 

Selfish  interests  of  the  city  peo- 
ple prompt  them  to  agitate  and  in- 
sist upon  cheap  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  it  is  human  nature  to  want  to 
buy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  these 
people,  thinking  only  of  themselves 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  other 
fellow's  many  problems,  brand  the 
dairyman  and  the  distributors  as 
profiteers,  make  false  accusations,  in- 
sist upon  prosecution,  and  sometimes 
resort  to  boycotts. 

So  if  the  milk  distributors  of  Los 
Angeles,  for  instance,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  price  of  milk 
from  12  to  14  cents,  instead  of  do- 
ing so  arbitrarily  they  will  an- 
( Concluded  on  page  161) 


for  Calf  Scours 

Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk  prices  make  control 
of  Calf  Scours  doubly  necessary. 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection  that  is  likely  to  run  through 
your  entire  herd  with  serious  losses.   The  loss  of  one  calf  is  bad  enough 
but  nothing  compared  to  your  loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  Will 
unless  checked.     Then  your  year's  work  in  building  up  your  herd  is 
wasted  and  your  profits  lost. 

Our  method  of  handling  calves  will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  One  good  calf  saved  will  repay  the  expense 
of  protecting  your  stock  for  a  long  time  against  the  disease. 

B-K  the  powerful  germicide  and  disinfectant,  is  especially  adapted  to 
this  work.  B-K  contains  no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  When  used  internally 
it  destroys  germs,  heals  inflamed  membranes,  relieves  irritation,  restores 
healthy  action.  B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  the  milk  and  drinking  water. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is  giving  wonderful  results. 
A  well  known  breeder  of  registered  stock  says: 

"We  found  vaccines  of  no  value  in  stopping  calf  scours,  but 
the  prompt,  efficient  treatment  with  B-K  checked  the  trouble 
quickly  and  saved  us  the  loss  of  many  valuable  calves. 

B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Dealers,  General  Stores. 
Druggists,  etc.   If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 

There  are  over  "145  Farm  Uses"  for  B-K 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our  valuable  bulletin  No.  136,  ''Calf 
Scours,"  also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our  "Trial  Offer." 

General  Laboratories 

3447  So.  Dickinson  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 

MM 


The  World's  Greatest 

Cream  Saver 

All  over  the  world  creamerymen,  big  milk  concerns,  dairy  authori- 
ties and  cow  owners  who  have  special  opportunity  for  judging  the 
worth  of  cream  separators  have  for  years  recognized  the  superior 
skimming  and  all-around  efficiency  of  the  De  Laval. 

That's  why  98%  of  the  plants  throughout  the  world  separating 
large  quantities  of  milk  use  the  De  Laval.  It  skims  so  much  closer 
that  they  can't  afford  to  use  any  other  machine. 

That's  why  2,325,000  De  Lavals  are  in  daily  use,  more  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Not  only  is  the  De  Laval  the  greatest  cream  saver  but  it  turns 
easier,  is  easier  to  wash,  has  larger  capacity  and  greater  durability 
than  any  other  separator. 

The  more  you  know  about  cream  separators  the  more  certain  you 
are  to  buy  a  De  Laval. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRYSUPPLYCO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
ACME  FEED  CUTTERS 


JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 
LAUSON  TRACTORS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61  BEALE  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO 

OVER  2,335,000  DE  LAVALS  IN  DAILY  USE  THE  WORLD  OVER 


FRfEV 


THE  Jersey 
has  been  called 


the  "rich  man's  con 
because  Bhe  helps  make 
the  poor  man  rich.  She 
is  the  economy  cow  in 
"keep"— the  profit  cow 
in  yield.  Let  us  give  you 
Rome  real  facts  about 
Jerseys  and  open  your  eyes 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
388  West  23rd  Street.  New  York  < 


N.  M.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulJs  of  King 's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altaina  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing- Aped  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams 
and  granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER, 


MODESTO.  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  o£ 
Merit  cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,       CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,    D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  C*l 
Registers  MERIT     JERSEYS         A  limited  nombei 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.  They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Glyollyn  aad  Lady  Lctty  Lambert.  Occasionally  one  old  enough  for 
service.  A.  A.  JENKINS,  TULARE.  CAL. 
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f         Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes  j 

I  Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard-  ' 
I  ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairv. 

H.  J.  Faulkner  has  been  engaged 
to  succeed  the  late  Lowell  Gum  as 
manager  of  the  Central  California 
Milk  Producers'  Association  plants 
in  Stanislaus  and  Merced  counties. 

Guy  H.  Miller.  Modesto,  has  sold 
to  Herbert  G.  Wylie,  Los  Angeles,  a 
son  of  his  noted  herd  sire,  Altama 
Interest,  to  head  the  Jersey  herd 
that  Mr.  Wylie  is  founding  at  his 
ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

The  officials  of  one  of  the  largest 
milk  concerns  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia have  been  arrested  for  alleged 
violatton  of  the  State  and  city  milk 
laws  in  selling  cowless  milk  made 
out  of  milk  powder  and  aqueduct 
water. 

W.  J.  Hackett.  Ceres,  has  sold  a 
registered  Jersey  cow  to  George  A. 
Moore  of  Ripon;  two  to  J.  H. 
Thomas,  Ceres;  one  to  C.  W.  Whit- 
more.  Modesto;  one  to  Herbert  G. 
Wylie.  Los  Angeles:  and  a  young 
hull  to  N.  Knopp.  Keyes. 

It  seems  quite  the  style  for  Hol- 
stein  cows  to  make  4  0-pound  rec- 
ords. During  the  week  from  Janu- 
ary 13  to  20  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  sent  out  notices  stating 
that  four  different  cows  had  com- 
pleted tests  of  more  than  40  pounds 
•of  butter. 

Raphaella    Johanna    Aaggie  3rd. 
the  famous  Holstein  cow  owned  by  I 
the  Napa  State  Hospital,  has  com-  i 
pleted  '  her   year   on    test   and  has 
made  the  world's  official  record  of 
30,641.2  pounds  of  milk  and  826.53  j 
•pounds  of   butterfat.   which   would  i 
mean  1033  pounds  of  butter.  The 
row's  best  seven-day  production  of 
milk  was  930  pounds,  which  is  also 
a  record  for  the  United  States. 


London  Ranch,  Ormondale  Stock 
Farm,  Carruthers  Farm,  T.  T.  Mil- 
ler, University  Farm,  Charles  A. 
Trosi  and  D.  &  H.  J.  Baughman.  It 
is  planned  to  hold  a  convention  of 
cattlemen  on  the  two  days  following 
the  sale  and  an  Interesting  program 
will  he  provided. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Definite  action  regarding  the  Feb- 
ruary minimum  has  been  deferred 
until  January  28.  as  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  is  now  abroad,  announced  tnat 
he  would  not  be  able  to  learn  what 
the  foreign  requirements  would  be 
until  that  time. 

C.  E.  Barrows,  until  recently 
herdsman  for  W.  F.  Sandercock,  will 
take  charge  of  the  Berkshire  herd  of 
H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son  of  Sacramento. 
Mr.  Barrows  showed  the  world's 
prf2e  winning  herd  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  in  1917  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  fitters  on  the 
Coast. 

At  the  Tegner  Farm  Bureau  sale, 
January  6,  a  carload  of  hogs  brought 
$16.10.  which  price  was  higher  than 
that  paid  on  the  ranches  the  day 
previously.  This  made  the  hogs 
worth  at  least  517.10  at  terminal 
points,  while  the  minimum  for  the 
month  is  $16.50.  It  shows  that  good 
hogs  will  bring  good  money. 


fitted  barrow,  Bert  Nixon  of  Yount- 
ville  has  offered  a  purebred  Guern- 
sey heifer.  The  cash  prizes  on  the 
individual  barrows  will  be  $15,  $10 
and  $5,  with  425,  $15  and  $10  on  j 
the  pens.  Three  trophies  will  be  | 
given  in  the  students'  judging  con- 
test. 

To  make  the  sale  prove  satisfac-  I 
tory  to  the  buyers,  the  directors  will 
guarantee  every  bred  sow  to  he  with 
pig  or  the  purchase  price  will  be  re- 
funded. A  few  carefully  selected 
boars  will  also  go  tinder  the  hammer. 

KINGS   COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA 
SALE. 

When  we  hear  Poland-Chinas  men- 
tioned .  we  .  instinctively  think  of 
Kings  county}  when  we  hear  Kings 
county  mentioned  we  '  think  of 
Poland-Chinas.  Whether  this  breed 
of  hogs  has  made  Kings  county,  or 
whether  the  county  has  made  the 
hogs,  is  immaterial.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  man  who  buys  hogs 
at  one  of  the  Kings  county  sales  will 
have  his  fortune  made — or  at  least 
nicely  started. 

The  semi-annual  sale  of  the  Kings 
County  Breeders'  Association  wfll  be 
held  at  the  County  Fair,  grounds, 
Hanford,  Saturday,  February  22 — 
Washington's  birthday.  Eighty  head 
of  bred  sows,  gilts  and  boars  will  be 
sold,  and  while  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  catalogue  we  are  safe  in 
predicting  a  grand  offering,  ^because 
at  each  succeeding  sale  of  this  wide- 
awake association  the  stock  is  bet- 
ter than  that  at  any  previous  sale, 


CHOICE   HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

"Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 

"LOTHIAN  MARMION" 

,      The  Kind  You  Want. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co., 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


15  head  line,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers, 
8  to  12  months  of  ace.  For  further  in- 
formation address:  . 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 


I'rtaluma,  Cal. 


Army  Veterinarians 

The  best  veterinarians  available  were  en- 
rajrcd  for  army  servir*>.    They  Hipped  horse* 


ii 


i  In 


you  if  pi  the  machine.  Or  write  for  our  101  !> 
ratalmr 

CHICAGO  FLKXIRIJC  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  lop,  18U>  Ht.  *  Central  Ave..  Chiraco.  III. 


Beef  Cattle. 

A  carload  of  Hereford  steers 
raised  on  the  Vaughn  Ranch  at  Por- 
terville  and  exhibited  at  the  Denver 
Livestock  Show  by  the  Western 
Meat  Company  won  second  prize  and 
sold  at  auction  for  21c  per  pound. 

The.  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  recently  sounded  the 
call  of  "forward  march"  to  the  tune 
of  a  $100,000  appropriation  for 
prize  money  at  the  1919  stock 
shows.  This  is  a  40  per  cent  in- 
crease over  any  previous  appropria- 
tion. 

A  mysterious  malady  has  been  at- 
tacking cattle  in  Siskiyou,  Plumas 
and  Sierra  counties.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  "cornstalk"  disease,  which 
has  attacked  herds  in  other  States, 
but  according  to  State  Veterinarian 
J.  P.  Iverson  efforts  to  combat  the 
malady  have  so  far  been  futile.  It 
seems  to  attack  the  liver  and  other 
organs. 

An  Angus  stepr  shown  by  the 
Western  Meat  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  grand  champion  at  the 
annual  Denver  Livestock  Show.  This 
steer  was  raised  at  the  University 
Farm  and  was  shown  at  Chicago, 
being  purchased  there  by  the  West- 
ern Meat  Company.  It  was  two 
years  old  and  weighed  1475  poundsi 
After  the  Denver  show  it  was  sold 
to  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  for  60c 
per  pound. 

H.  H.  Gable  of  Diamond  G  Ranch. 
Esparto,  has  sold  his  entire  crop  of 
yearling  Hereford  bulls  to  H.  W. 
Rice  of  the  Island  of  Maui.  Hawaii. 
The  ptirehase  was  made  by  James 
Wight,  who  has  been  buying  pure- 
bred Herefords  in  the  Middle  West 
for  two  Hawaiian  Island  ranches. 
All  of  the  Gable  bulls  were  sired  by 
Donald  Hope,  a  son  of  old  Bright 
Hope,  tor  many  years  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  University  Farm 
herd. 

The  annual  sale  of  the  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  is  to  be  held 
on  the  7th  'and  Sth  of  April,  with 
Col.  Fred  Reppert  in  the  box.  The 
consignors  will  include  Pacheco  Cat- 
tle Company,  Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
Thomas  B.  Dibblee  Estate,  T.  S. 
Glide,  Roselawn  Stock  Farm,  Jack 


Sheep. 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  wool  from  non-enemy 
countries  has  been  ordered  by  the 
War  Trade  Board  as  a  step  in  the 
program  for  reopening  the  ordinary 
peace-time  channels  of  trade. 

R.  H.  Brotherton  of  the  Na- 
tional Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjust-" 
ment  Board,  has  started  a  herd  of 
registered  Hampshires  at  his  Los 
Altos  ranch  by  purchasing  15  fine 
ewes  from  J.  R.  Allen,  Draper,  Utah. 
These  ewes  have  been  bred  to  a 
noted  imported  English  ram. 

Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  secretary  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, has  gone  to  Washington  to 
protest  against  the  move  to  .persuade 
the  Government  to  sacrifice  Its  en- 
tire wool  stock,  which  action,  Dr. 
McClure  says,  would  mean  great 
disaster  to  wool  growers.  It  would 
so  lower  the  price  wool  growers 
would  receive  next  year  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss  and 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  specula- 
tors. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

The  Government  will  sell  at  Camp 
Lewis.  Camp  Fremont  and  Camp 
Kearny  during  January,  February 
and  March,  10,000  surplus  animals, 
including  artillery  horses,  cavalry 
horses  and  mules.  The  sale  has  al- 
ready begun  and.  will  continue  until 
all  of  the  animals  are  sold.  They 
are  not  condemned  animals,  but  sim- 
ply surplus  stock. 

ANNUAL  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 
SALE. 

Arrangements  were  completed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  in  Sac- 
ramento last  week  to  make  the 
fourth  annual  Congress  meeting  and 
sale  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  February  19 
and  20,  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  history  of  Berkshiredom.  A  draft 
will  be  made  on  herds  from  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Coast  for  foundation  of- 
ferings to  new  breeders  and  farmers 
desiring  outstanding  specimens  of 
this  breed. 

Special  attractions  are  announced 
by  W.  M.  Carruthers,  president  of 
the  Congress,  for  Thursday,  consist- 
ing of  a  fat  barrow  contest  on  indi- 
vidual barrows  and  tfens  of  three 
farrowed  since  the  first  of  last 
March,  a  carcass-killing  contest  and 
a  students'  judging  contest,  with  an 
afternoon  meeting  of  breeders,  con- 
cluding with  a  dinner  in  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  dining-hall  in  the 
evening. 

As  an  added  premium  on  the  best 


64  -  HEREFORDS  -  64 
FOR  SALE 


30  registered  heifers,  two  years  old,  bred  to  our 
herd  bulls,  Farris  Standard  2nd  (425030),  Mystic 
Debonair  (592515),  Debonair  64th.  (616840),  and 
due  to  drop  their  first  calves  this  spring. 

30  registered  heifers,,  12  to  16  months  old — open. 
4  good  young  bulls,  now  ready  for  service. 
Will  sell  in  lots  to  suit  buyers. 
We  guarantee  everything  we  sell  to* be  right. 

For  particulars  address,. 

NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH 

JNO.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO.,  PROPS., 
WELLS,  NEVADA. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 1 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side 

Road.    We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHOBTHORN   CATTLE    HDMnMHAI  P  Ct\   BKDWOOD  «  11  V,  CAL. 
DDBOC-JTEK8ETI  -  Ml  \  i:  "  «V  Ur\  \*>\J  •  R_  D   Xo  i 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  ItlALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIG  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEKKFOKD  COUP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  M6,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Mm.  Cox,  Uerdsman.  Raymond  8.  Hosted,  Vice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  B.  Clay.  • 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland* 
Type.    A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  snmo  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
M.  L.  &  C.  M.  MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 
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Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 

The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the  Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 
show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  saw. 

1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 
Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  SO  Young  Mules 

JOHN  BURRELL,     Hanpord,  Cal. 


and  we  know  that  this  one  will 
prove  no  exception. 

Send  to  F.  D.  Ross.  Han  ford,  for 
a  catalogue.  Plan  to  attend  and 
take  home  a  few  of  the  good  ones. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word,  each  issue. 


8  WINE. 


Poland-Chinus. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — One  extra  good,  big  type.  1914 
sow.  bred  to  Major  Improved — half  brother 
to  1017  Grand  Champion.  Two  bi£-  Orange 
tried  sows,  bred  to  Major  Improved.  One 
April  gilt,  bred  to  above  boar.  Prices,  $40, 
$50,  and  $75,  registered,  crated  and  trans- 
ferred f.  o.  b.  Gndley.  N.  M.  Lester.  Grid- 
ley,  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  tor  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Bred 
gilts  safe  for  March  and  April  faj-row;  bred 
to  "Fresno  Samson,"  our  big  Nebraska-bred 
boar,  a  hog  with  size  and  an  easy  feeder. 
October  and  November  weanling  boars,  priced 
right.    Fred  Gatcwoort.  Route  J.  Fresno. 


BERKSHIRE* — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  somo  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal.  , 


BERKSHIRE*  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy .  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Mor- 
gan  Hill.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.   

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B   Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  Cal.  ___ 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California.  

Chester  Whites. 


THE  "BILLIKEN  BRAND"  of  Chester 
Whites.  The  San  Francisco  fair  baa  been 
called  off.  so  I  am  offering  some  of  the  stock 
I  had  intended  showing  there.  This  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  3  boars  and  8  bred 
gilts  and  sows.  Still  have  a  few  weaned 
fall  pigs,  both  sexes.  Everything  cholera 
immune.     C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal. 

VIGOROUS  CHESTERS — All  ages.  Prices 
right.  The  Melone  Co..  Oak  Knoll  Ranch, 
Napa.  Cal.   '   ' 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal.  

CHOICE    HOLSTEIN   bulls   for   sale.  No 

females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN   BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 

A.  R.  Q.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon.  

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto,  Cal.  

HENGERVELD DE    KOL    BLOOD.  High 

producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia.  

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal.  


Jerseys. 


NLNSSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  '  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Qrland,  Cal.  _^ 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  Cal.   

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  '  

Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.  '  

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFALL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg,  Suisun.  Cal,  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords, 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento.  .  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  8HORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  salo;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  ,    

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned.  '  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City,  Cal,  ,  

RANCIIO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblce.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

THE   NEVADA    HEREFORD   RANCH,  Inn 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props.,  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
gale.  !  

KEG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.   Fair  O.t'is  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns:  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shcpard.  Supt.  ' 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  II.  Gable. 
Diamond  O  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords,  Milton,  Cal. 


SELDOM  SEE 


ankle,  hock,  (title,   knee  or  throat. 


Owill  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few- 
drops  required  at  an  application.    #2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Dcicrlbe  your  case  for  special  instruction!, 
and  Boole  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  anti- 
septic Uokneot  lor  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlaried  Glands.  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  tf.ZS  a  bottle  at  drnggiata  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.O.F..  86TemDleSt..  Springfield, Mass. 


Valley  View  Farms  Durocs 

Two  March  boars,  one  a  grandson  of  King's 
Col.  Dam :  Junior  Champion  sow  of  Glenn 
county.  1017.  One  son  of  Bates  Orion  King, 
dam  importer  from  Iowa  last  spring.  They 
are  real  ones.  Price,  860  each.  Get  your 
order  in  early  or  you  may  get  left.  We  air- 
also  booking  orders  for  March  pigs  for  spring 
delivery. 

W.  T.  HOLLINGSHEAD  &  SONS,  Orland,  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion  San  Jose,  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  Live 
Oak.  Cal.  . 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DOR  SETS  AND  ROMNEYS —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Oal.    _  ;   ■ 

BISHOP     BROS.,     SAN     RAMON,  CAL.— 

Rreeders  nnrl  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE      BROS.,      WOODLAND,  CAL.-'- 

Brecders.  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

CHA8.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Rambouillets,  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


nORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE— ^Percheron  stallion  with  pedi- 
gree: color  grey;  weight  about  ton.  Corre- 
spond with  J.  E.  Trosi.  Box  272,  Sparks,  Ne- 
vada;  

FOR  SALE — Two  imported  Percheron 
stallions.  Reasonable  prices.  Mary  A.  Hun- 
ter,  Bradley.  Cal.  ;  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bl'TTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shircs.  Berkshircs  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butto  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  3.  Guil- 
ford,  owners', 

PLANT  JERISAI.EM  ARTICHOKES — The 
cheapest  all  winter  hog  feeds.  Will  produce 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre.  Tho  hog1* 
do  the  digging.  Plant  now.  Tubers  J&.OO 
per  100  lbs.:  1000  lbs.  and  over.  3_,c.  pev 
pounds.    Address:  W.  B.  Kirk.  Niles,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

MY  Hampshire's  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
SanjfUB,  Cal.    ,  . 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "Tho 
Blue  Gums," 


FOR  SALE — A  five-month-old  boar  pig, 
sired  by  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  out  of  a 
President  sow.  He  is  a  dandy.  Price  reason- 
able. Everything  else  sold.  Will  be  with  you 
in  the  spring,  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater.  [  

McCARTY'S  POLANDS — Cholera  immune. 
Big,  vigorous  boars.  The  kind  Kansas  King 
sires.  Price  reasonable.  "Money  back  if  no 
like."  Alex  D.  McCarty,  324  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco.   

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes.  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal.  

ELDERS—.  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  Bires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  Cal.  


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  1  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal.   


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield,  Acampo,  Cal.   


FOUR  GOOD  four-month  boats.  "I.  B.  A. 
Wonder"  breeding — $'>5  each,'  or  880  for  the 
Iqt,    J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal.  


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM- 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas, 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


-Large,  smooth 
Geo.  V.  Beck- 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Win  ton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.   B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.   


Berkshire*. 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 
are  the  thrifty,  typey,  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverbv  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world;  Rookwood  Lady  100th,  1917 
grand  champion  of  America;  Mayfleld  Laurel 
15th,  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Cast  lev  ie«  Ranch  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion. 
Star  Leader.    Anchorage  Farm.  Orland.  Cal. 


.  $25.00 — $35.00 — $.50.00 
BARON  DUKE  20 1ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:   3,  6,  and  0  months  old  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento, 
In  charge  of  Na  torn  as  Land  sales. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brock  man  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  champion, 
for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs.  825.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal.   ___ 


HAVING  RENTED  MY  FARM  I  offer  for 
sale  3  registered  Duroc-Jersey  sows  and  six 
open  gilts  and  six  weanling  pigs,  all  good 
breeding.  Wm.  B.  Allen,  Box  200,  Walnut 
Ave.,  Patterson.  Cal.  


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff . 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Sacramento.   


DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders;   200  lbs.  at  seven  months.     W.  W 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


OPEN  GILTS,  weanling  pigs,  either  sex,  at 
S20  each,  out  of  mature  sows.  F.  W.  Gardiner. 
Route  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


BOUDIER  DUROCS  all  sold  out.  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier,  Napa.   .  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.   _ 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  choice  weanling 
boar  pigs  for  sale.   Cordel  Bros..  Loomis,  Cal. 


DUROCS — University  Wonder  and  Advancer 
breeding.    McDowell  &  Kendall.  Lemoore. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A   L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 
Herd  free  from  tuberculosis  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Solrlene  Valilessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon   Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  .Guerin,  Visaha.  Cal.  . 

FANCY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.    The  Lewis 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.   _J  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  CaL. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with  quality 
and  breeding. 


Company.  San  Jose. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LIMBER  CO..  M- 

Cloud  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

GLORIETTA    STOCK    FARM.  WOODLAND. 

CAL.  Registered  Holsteins.     Special  offering 

of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock_Farm.  Modesto.   ;  __ 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
B.  4.17.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

F  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  "  .  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A  W.  Morris 
A  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Rest  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

8UNNYBBOOK  RANCH,  Willits,  Cal.  — 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Damaged  Beans  as  a  Stock  Feed 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  lot  of 
pink  beans  that  were  slightly  dam- 
aged by  rain  and  frost  and  seem 
to  stay  soft  and  damp.  Can  they 
be  safely  fed  to  milk  cows,  and,  if 
so,  in  what  quantity,  with  what 
other  feeds,  and  what  is  their  value? 

[Answered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  W«tt,  University 
,  Farm,  Davis.] 

Beans  like  those  described  differ 
from  dried  beans  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  they  contain  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  water;  hence  they  will 
not  keep  as  well  as  dried  beans  and 
will  readily  get  moldy  and  spoil. 
Like  cull  beans  in  general,  they 
make  a  valuable  stock  feed,  how- 
ever, and  can  be  safely  fed  to  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle  under  certain  pre- 
cautions. If  badly  damaged,  the 
only  safe  way  of  preparation  is  to 
cook  them;  for  hogs,  beans  had  bet- 
ter always  be  cooked,  whether  dam- 
aged or  not.  Soft  or  but  slightly 
damaged  beans  may  be  fed  to  sheep 
and  cattle  without  previous  cooking, 
but  should  be  given  in  limited  quan- 
tities only,  along  with  grain  or  mix- 
tures of  grain  and  other  medium  or 
low-protein  feeds,  making  up  not 
more  than  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  weight  of  the  grain  mixture. 

Pink  beans  contain,  on  the  aver- 


age, the  following  amounts  of  di- 
gestible components:  17.6  per  cent 
protein,  3  per  cent  fat  and  54.8  per 
cent  carbohydrates  (of  which  2.1 
per  cent  is  fiber  and  the  balance 
mainly  starch).  The  nutritive  ratio 
is,  therefore,  1:3.5,  which  shows 
that  they  are  a  protein  feed  contain- 
ing a  still  higher  percentage  of  pro- 
tein than  alfalfa.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  supplemented  with 
starchy  feeds  in  feeding  most  kinds 
of  stock.  If  silage  from  Indian  cprn, 
milo  or  saccharine  sorghums,  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  fed  to  milk  cows,  the 
grain  mixture  may  be  composed  of 
common  concentrates  like  barley  and 
dried  beet  pulp, '  aside  from  beans, 
say  in  the  proportion  of  equal  parts 
by  weight,  or  two  parts  each  of  bar- 
ley and  beans  and  one  part  of  coco- 
nut meal  or  wheat  bran.  If  alfalfa 
is  the  only  available  coarse  feed,  bet- 
ter results  will  be  secured  by  feed- 
ing a  grain  mixture  of  low-protein 
feeds  only,  like  grain  and  beet  pulp, 
with  the  beans. 

If  the  beans  are  in  a  fairly  good 
condition  and  do  not  contain  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  moisture,  they  will 
be  worth  nearly  as  much  as  barley, 
pound  for  pound.  Dry  cull  beans 
have  a  similar  feeding  value  to 
barley. 


Western  Dairy  Products  Show 


Dr.  C.  L.  Roadhouse,  California 
member  of  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  Western  Dairy  Instructors'  As- 
sociation, informs  us  that  the  West- 
ern Dairy  Products  Show  will  be 
held  at  Boise,  Idaho,  February  10 
to  12. 

Entry  blanks  have  been  mailed  to 
the  butter  makers  and  cheese  mak- 
ers for  their  classes  and  entry  blanks 
for  the  market  milk  and  cream 
classes  have  been  sent  to  the  dairy 
inspectors  for  distribution.  A  bulk 
cream  class  has  been  added  this 
year,  which  provides  for  cream  pro- 
ducers of  California  sending  to  Davis 
one  five-gallon  can  of  cream.  The 
cream  will  be  paid  for  at  market 
prices  and  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
having  the  five  highest  scoring  ex- 
hibits will  receive  a  banner.  Pre- 
miums in  other  classes  will  consist 
of  gold  and  silver  medals,  banners 
and  diplomas. 

Last  year  the  California  butter 
makers  entered  the  five  highest  scor- 
ing exhibits  of  butter  in  this  show 


and  a  handsome  silver  trophy  was 
awarded  to  the  State  and  has  been 
on  exhibit  in  the  dairy  building  at 
the  University  Farm.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  butter  makers  will  be  as 
successful  this  year  and  that  the 
trophy  may  remain  in  California  an- 
other year. 

The  bulk  cream  exhibits  must  be 
shipped  to  Davis  on  January  28, 
care  C.  F.  Hoyt.  The  butter,  cheese, 
market  milk  and  cream  exhibits 
should  be  shipped  express  prepaid 
to  Boise,  Idaho,  on  February  3.  All 
milk  and  cream  exhibits  to  be  placed 
in  tight  boxes  and  covered  with  suf- 
ficient ice  to  last  until  reaching  des- 
tination. Additional  entry  blanks 
and  rules  governing  the  contest  can 
be  secured  bv  writing  Dairy  Division, 
University  Farm,  Davis. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared  for  the  meet- 
ing. Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  and  Ed  H.  Webster  of 
the  California  Central  Creameries. 


Gibson  Cow  Makes  Good  Record 


That  the  great  young  bull,  Prince 
Alcartra  Korndyke,  transmits  to  his 
daughters  the  wonderful  producing 
qualities  of  his  world-famed  mother, 
Tilly  Alcartra,  is  proved  by  the  rec- 
ords that  his  daughters  are  making. 
The  latest  is  a  record  of  30.06  lbs. 


of  butter  made  in  seven  days  by 
Roma  Princess  Alcartra,  a  senior 
four-year-old.  The  J.  S.  Gibson 
Company  of  Williams  are  justly 
proud  of  both  this  cow  and  her  sire, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  their  excel- 
lent herd  of  registered  Holsteins. 


SAVE  YOUR   LAMBS  PROM 


> 


WORMS 

By  feeding  Economy  Stock  Powder  regu- 
larly. It  will  not  only  keep  the  worms 
expelled  and  the  constitution  built  up.  but 
will  insure  you  thrifty  lambs  and  improve 
tho  wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Write  at  once  for  our  literature  and  a 
Free  Sample. 

Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 

1016  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P   I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  F>.  F».  I.  E., 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  yew  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Regixtered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Iadiriduals  or  Carload  Lot*. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agent*,  SAJN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa   County.  California. 


Breeding  Will  Tell 

KIMi  KORXDYKE  rONTIAC 
~OTH  as  a  calf  looked  like  the 
real  bull  to  head  our  herd,  add- 
ing to  his  great  individuality  the 
backing  of  a  pedigree  with  an 
unbroken  line  of  great  producing 
dams  and  type  of  the  highest 
character.  The  price  of  StJ..r>00 
which  we  paid  for  him  was  really 
a  minor  consideraUon.  Now  that 
his  calves  are  coming  on  we 
know  that  we  made  a  fortunate 
choice,  for  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  His  oldest  son  in  our 
herd  was  sold  at  40  days  of  age 
to  become  the  future  head  of  a 
newly  established  Stanislaus 
county  herd. 

And  the  last  six  calves  by  King 
have  all  been  heifers,  mostly 
white  in  color,  beautiful  individ- 
uals, and  every  one  of  them  has 
large,  well-placed  teats,  just  what 
we  expect  from  the  great  uddered 
rows  in  his  ancestry. 
Better  get  in  touch  with  us  for 
one  of  his  young  eons  for  YOUR 
herd.  We  already  have  requests 
for  reservations  of  unborn  calves  if  they  are  bulls. 

Satisfaction  of  the  buyer  is  our  first  consideraUon.  and  our  prices  are  reasonable. 
Our  Entire  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner  TULARE,  CAL  H.  L.  Redd,  Hsrdsman 
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Take  Hard  Work  ' 
Out  of  "Chores" 

PETa  STAR  Litter  Carrier  and  get  rid  of  hard 
work  in  cleaning  out  the  barn.  Even  if  your 
time  was  worth  only  10  to  IS  cents  an  hour,  a 
STAR  Carrier  would  pay  for  itself  and  more  the 
first  year  you  use  it. 

See  the  STAR  dealer  in  your  town  and  ask  him  to" 
show  you  one  of  the  three  styles  of  STAR  Carriers. 
STAR  Carriers  you  get  features  which  no  other 
carrier  can  offer.    Rapid  lowering — you  don't 
have  to  work  to  lower  the  tub — simply  pull  the 
trip  chain.    Quick  hoist.  Interchangeable 
feed  and  litter  carriers  operating  on  same 

tracks  by  simply  changing  the 
tnb.  STAR  Carriers  ere  but 
one  of  the  many  articles  In  the 
complete  line  of  STAR  Equip- 
ment. 

Send  For  The 
STAR  Catalog 

If  you  are  thinning:  of  building  a 
new  barn  or  remodeling  your  old 
one,  let  our  architectural  department 
show  you  free  STAR  Barn  Flans  or 
draw  up  special  plans  for  you.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.lOO .  . 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 
Eastern  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE 
STAR  LINE 
Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carriers 
Harvester  Hay 

Tool* 
Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
other  Farm  Spe- 
cialties 


20.000  Gabel 
Forceps  sold. 
Ret.  Tint 
Nat.  Bank. 
Agts  wauled 


Barn  Equipment 


OlBKL's  latest  Improved  (2  sizes  in  one)  Pig  rOKCEPH  with  patent 
spring  cable  loop.   Deposit  15  so        ^^sjasjsjssaaMSasW"  your  bans?  t 


payable  tons  after  SO  Days' Trial.  Bend" 
deposit  certificate  with  your  order.    G  J.BEL  MFG.  CO.,  HAWKEYB.  IOWA 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stock  or  imple- 
ment* at  public  auction.  I 
'  can  get  biff  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Customers  always  satisfied 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

ORD    L.  LEACHHAJI, 
10O4   Fifth  St.,  Sacramrnto 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONKEBS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Part*  of.  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1001-3-S  So.  Main  St.. 


Las  Antrim,  Cal. 


February  1,  1919 
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CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL  OR- 
GANIZED. 

(Continued  from  page  157) 
nounce  their  intention  to  the  coun- 
cil, which  will  call  a  meeting  of  all 
the  different  interests  and  the  mat- 
ter will  be  considered  from  every 
angle. 

This  can  be  done  in  a  most  satis- 
factory way,  because  the  scope  of 
the  council  will  be  so  broad  as  to 
include  members  from  all  different 
classes  interested  in  either  produc- 
tion or  consumption.  The  active 
members  will  include  dairymen, 
purebred  breeders,  city  milk  distrib- 
utors, manufacturers  of  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream;  manufacturers  and  dealers  of 
feeds,  machinery  and  equipment; 
supply  houses,  salt  manufacturers, 
fertilizer  manufacturers,  dairy  chem- 
ical manufacturers,  cold,  storage 
warehousemen,  transportation  offi- 
cials and  the  agricultural  press.  The 
associate  members  will  include  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, city  and  county  school  su- 
perintendents and  health  officers,  of- 
ficials of  women's  clubs,  civic  clubs 
and  labor  organizations,  and  retail 
food  distributors. 

Get  representatives  from  all  of 
these  different  organizations  and  in- 
terests together,  and  the  dairyman, 
manufacturer  and  distributor  won't 
have  such  a  hard  time  in  making 
the  public  see  things  from  their 
standpoint.  The  president  of  a 
women's  club  will  go  back  to  her 
members  and  say:  "Why,  we  were 
wrong.  These  men  are  not  prof- 
iteers. They  are  entitled  to  a  raise 
in  price,  and  even  then,  in  propor- 
tion to  what  we  are  paying  for 
other  things,  dairy  products  will  be 
our  cheapest  articles  of  food."  The 
other  representatives  will  do  the 
same,  and  soon  the  sunshine  of 
peace  will  spread  its  healing  rays 
over  the  troubled  dairy  world. 

A  WHALE  OF  A  TASK. 

Begins  -to  look  big,  doesn't  it?  It 
is  a  big  undertaking,  and  that  things 
will  be  put  across  in  a  big  way  is 
shown  by  the  plan  adopted  at  the 
first  meeting  which  will  result  in  a 
fund  of  at  least  $50,000  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  Yet  so 
many  different  interests  will  con- 
tribute that  the  amount  from  each 
will  be  small.  Associate  members 
will  pay  only  $1  per  year,  and  of 
the  active  members  dairymen  will 
pay  only  20  cents  per  cow  per  year, 
butter  manufacturers  25  cents  per 
1000  pounds,  and  so  on. 

A  NATION-WIDE  MOVEMENT. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  a  new,  untried 
scheme.  The  California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil will  be  a  unit  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  which  was  organized 
in  Chicago,  November  5,  1915,  and 
which  has  already  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  dairy  industry.  Its  work  was 
slowed  down  on  account  of  the  wa;, 
but  it  is  now  ready  to  begin  again 
in  earnest.  State  councils  have  been 
organized  in  nearly  all  of  the  lead- 
ing dairy  States,  and  as  each  one  is 
federated  with  the  National  Coun- 
cil this  brings  all  of  the  interests 
into  one  concrete  working  force," 
first  by  getting  everyone  engaged  in 
any  branch  of  the  industry  in  each 
State  organized  into  a  comprehen- 
sive unit,  and  then  having  all  these 
State  units  participate  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  National  Council — -the 
States  conducting  local  publicity 
campaigns,  and  the  National  taking 
care  of  all  national  work  and  fur- 
nishing copy  and  material  to  the 
States,  so  as  to  preserve  uniformity 
in  the  work. 

THE  START  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  California  the  ball  was  started 
rolling  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Creamery  Operators' 
Association  at  Visalia  in  December, 
when  funds  were  raised  by  assess- 
ment to  promote  the  organization  of 
a  State  Dairy  Council.  Almost  im- 
mediately thereafter  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "Wholesale  Dairy  Produce  Ex- 
change appropriated  money  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  soon  the  San 
Francisco  Milk  Dealers'  Association 
and  the  Alameda  County  Milk  Dis- 
tributors did  likewise. 

These  four  associations  agreed  to 
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ALPHA  ENGINES— THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  FORM  OF  FARM  POWER 
IRRIGATE 


CUT  DRY  FEED 
FILL  THE  SILO 

HOIST  HAY 

II 

GRIND  GRAIN 

II 

SAW  WOOD 

II 

SPRAY  TREES 

II 

SEPARATE  CREAM 
MILK  COWS 


ALPHA  PORTABLE  POWER  PLANT 
to  18  H.  P. 
Same  sizes  furnished  in  Stationary  Types. 
Hopper  Cooled  or  Closed  Jacket. 


The  successful  money-making'  farmer  uses 
his  head  to  save  his  hands.  Applying  ways 
and  means  to  do  more  work  with  less  hand 
labor  is  profitable,  progressive  farming. 

Alpha  Engines 

STATIONARY  AND  PORTABLE 

Here  is  a  dependable  power  plant 
complete  within  itself.  Move  it  all 
around  your  farm.  You'll  find  it  always 
ready  to  deliver  a  smooth  flow  of 
economical  power.  It's  the  easiest 
engine  to  start  you  ever  saw — no  crank- 
ing. Just  draw  in  a  charge  of  fuel,  turn 
wheel  back  against  compression  and  the 
charge  is  automatically  fired  and  engine 
is  off. 

Faithful,  uninterrupted  service  is  de- 
pendent on  quality.  High  quality  is  the 
dominant  feature  in  every  detail  of 
Alpha  construction.  It's  worth  having. 
Invest  in  an  engine  in  which  you  can 
place  complete  confidence.  Motorize 
your  farm  with  the  reliable,  smooth-run- 
ning Alpha. 

Our  new  Alpha  Catalog,  just  off  the  press,  is  ijours 
/or  the  asking. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO, 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


provide  the  money  necessary,  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  organization, 
and  S.  H.  Greene  agreed  to  contrib- 
ute his  time  to  the  work  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  Since 
then  Mr.  Greene  has  presented  the 
matter  to  different  interests  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  and  every- 
where the  plan  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  and  liberal  support 
has  been  promised.  Only  the  routine 
work  of  perfecting  the  organization 
was  done  at  the  first  meeting,  but 
another  meeting  will  be  held  soon 
at  which  regular  officers  will  be 
elected  and  plans  for  a  vigorous 
membership  campaign  will  be  per- 
fected. Headquarters  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Hansford  Building, 
268  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Greene  already  has  many 
good  plans  up  his  sleeve,  and  he  cer- 
tainly is  just  the  man  to  have  at  the 
steering  gear.  He  is  no  novice  at 
the  game,  for  during  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  been  over  the  entire 
Highway  of  Experience.  He  was  or- 
iginally one  of  the  old-time  "com- 
mission merchants."  Later  he  be- 
came a  wholesale  butter  distributor, 
and  for  fifteen  years  was  managing 
owner  of  the  Western  Creameries 
Company.  After  disposing  of  his 
interests  in  this  company,  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Dairy  Products  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration for  California,  but  he  gave 
up  that  work  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  devote  his  time  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Dairy  Council. 

For  a  number  of  years  Sam,  as  he 
is  known  by  all  his  friends,  has  been 
a  producer,  operating  a  dairy  in 
Colusa  county,  and  he  now  has  no 
financial  connection  with  any  other 
branch  of  industry.  He  is,  there- 
fore, exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the 
work  undertaken,  and  California  is 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
man  available  at  this  time.  With 
him  at  the  helm  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council  its  success  is  assured. 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Pcrcherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons,  Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County,  California 


The  Sheep  that  bring  the  Big  Prices 

are  the  kind  to  buy 


RAMBOUILLETS 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head 
of  the  best  (Butterfield,  Quealy  and  Bullard 
strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes.  I  have 
about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams 

°r  S  J.C  BIDEGARAY,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Shear  With  Machine 

Old  ways  of  shearing  leave  too  much  wool  on 
the  sheep.  Wool  is  scarce  and  commands  hiirh 
prices.  Buy  that  sheep  shearing:  machine  NOW 
— they're  troingr  to  be  scarce  this  season.  Get 
a  Stewart  No.  0  Ball  Bearinjr  Machine  with  4 
sets  of  knives.  Costs  only  $14.  You'll  moro 
than  save  that  much  in  wool.  Order  now.  Or 
send  for  1010  031310?. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  103,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  bciore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


Sold  by  dealers 


COULSON  CO. 


Hinro  the  yenr  1800  u  thft  com- 
Itute.  CohU  lens  than  half  u  much 
i  Hcourinrr  ■  -  promotes  cnrly  mftEur- 
diroct  from  tbm  mnkcro. 
i  actual  flmirt-  _ 
r  to  incroAM  your  mlf  profl 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Shall  We  Immune  Brood  Sows? 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Is  it  safe  to  im inune  sows  while 
carrying  pigs?  Now  that  nearly  all 
progressive  breeders  of  registered 
stock  are  imnuining  ,  thejr  entire 
herds,  this  question  is  often  asked, 
and  a  few  words  from  one  who  has 
learned  the  answer  from  experience 
may  prove  helpful. 

This  breeder  had  a  herd  of  52 
brood  sows,  20  of  which  were  chol- 
era immune.  He  wanted  to  have 
the  balance  of  the  sows  given  the 
serum  and  virus  treatment,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  set  a  favorable 
time  for  the  work  because  the  sows 
were  farrowing  during  every  month 
of  the  year  except  July  and  August. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  do  the  work 
about  the  first  of  August  and  a  vet- 
erinarian, who  was  agent  for  an 
Eastern  serum;  was  employed. 

Apparently  this  veterinarian  used 
good  serum-  and  virus  and  did  his 
work  well.  But  along  in  Septem- 
ber, when  it  came  time  for  the  sows 
to  farrow,  some  of  them  had  dead 
pigs  and  the  pigs  of  other  sows  were 
so  small  and  weak  that  they  could 
not  nurse  and  all  died  within  24 
hours.  Twenty-six  sows  out  of  the 
32  lost  their  litters  and  the  only 
ones  that  had  normal  litters  were 
those  that  farrowed  very  late  in  the 
season. 

Dr.  Bert  J.  Cady,  then  a  repre- 
sentative in  this  State  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was 
called  and  after  investigating  the 
case  thoroughly  he  decided  that  the 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRE 


trouble  was  due  to  the  cutting  down 
of  the  sows'  feed.  They  were  on 
alfalfa  pasture,  and  until  the  day 
before  the  work  was  done  they  had 
received  a  liberal  amount  of  grain 
and  skim  milk.  But  the  veterinarian 
ordered  all  feed  except  alfalfa  pas- 
ture to  be  cut  out  entirely  for  two 
weeks,  and  Dr.  Cady  was  satisfied 
that  this  stunted  the  growth  of  the 
pigs  to  such  an  extent  that  they  died 
either  before  or  right  after  birth. 

Since  then  the  writer  has  given 
the  double  treatment  to  hundreds  of 
sows  in  all  stages  of  pregnancy,  and 
without  a  single  unsatisfactory  case. 
But  he  has  always  been  very  care- 
ful in  handling  the  sows  so  as  not 
to  let  them  strain  themselves  or  get 
badly  excited,  or  do  anything  that 
would  tend  to  bring  on  abortion; 
and  he  has  only  kept  them  off  grain 
feed  for  24  hours  before  treating 
them  and  48  hours  afterwards.  They 
were  not  put  back  orl  full  feed  at 
once,  but  were  started  on  a  little 
grain  after  two  days,  and  within  five 
days  they  were  eating  as  much  as 
ever  and  showed  no  bad  effects  from 
the  treatment. 

However,  while  brood  sows  can  be 
immuned  successfully  while  carry- 
ing pigs,  it  is  advisable,  whenever 
possible,  to  wait  until  the  sows  have 
farrowed  and  the  pigs  are  about  six 
weeks  old.  at  which  time  both  the 
sows  and  the  pigs  can  be  treated.  It 
is  not  best  to  immune  the  pigs*right 
at  weaning  time,  as  two  setbacks  at 
one  time  might  prove  too  much.  If 
the  pigs  are  to  be  weaned  at  eight 
weeks,  immune  them  at  six  or  ten 
weeks — two  weeks  before  or  after 
weaning  time. 

When  sows  are  already  cholera 
immune,  their  pigs  are  immune  as 
long  as  they  are  being  suckled,  and 
it  Is  the  custom  of  most  breeders  to 
immune  at  ten  weeks.  This  is  a 
better  age  for  all  pigs,  as  there  is 
some' doubt  about  the  immunity  last- 
ing for  life  when  pigs  are  treated  as 
young  as  six  weeks  of  age. 

But  don't  neglect  to  immune  the 
pigs — yes,  the  whole  herd.  It's  just 
as  necessary  as  fire  insurance. 


AMES   P.  I V  \  I.  70TH 

We  nave  la  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 

TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
l..ir„— r  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
9  W  I  N  E  I.  A  X  I)  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  1'rop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

W5?  Poland  -  Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS 

California's  Most  Popular  Big  Type  Sire. 

(  I  EAT  MODEL  | 

(By  Great  Wonder  ami  Model  Lady  4th > 
M.C.Allen  Winsor  Ranch.  Petcrs-Lamion 
R.M.Allen  Bonita  San  Dlcgo.  Co.    and  Walker 


NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIA- 
TION RECOMMENDATIONS. 

At  the  twenty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  National 
Livestock  Association,  held  last  week 
at  Denver,  resolutions  were  adopted 
opposing  Government  ownership  of 
railroads  and  urging  the  early  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  private  con- 
trol under  adequate  Federal  regula- 
tion favoring  Federal  licensing  and 
regulating    of    packers    and  stock- 

|  yards,  but  opposing  Government  own- 
ership of  marketing  facilities.  The 

I  convention  also  adopted  resolutions 
urging  changes  in  the  method  of  ad- 

I  ministering  the  public  lands  and  the 
national  forests;  advocating  a  pro- 
tective tariff  on  livestock  and  meat 
products;  and  regulation  of  imports 
of  hidep  and  cattle  from  Mexico,  so 
as  to  detect  those  stolen  from  Ameri- 
can ranches.  Larger  appropriations 
for  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
for  the  bureau  of  markets  were 
urged.  The  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  investigating 
meat  packers  was  endorsed. 


i  "Pigs  is  pigs."  according  to  some 
I  of  the  bog  syndicates  operating  jn 
ithis  State,  but  they  are  also  finding 
!  that  business  is  business,  as  a  peti- 
!  tion  has  been  made  for1  a  receiver  for 
'  the  Montezuma  N  Improvement  Com- 
|  pan?,  stating  that  this  concern  in- 
:  diiced  more  than  500  prospects  to 
|  buy  stock  and  promised  that  a  brood 
I  sow  would  be  given  with  each  share 
•  of  stock  aud  that  the  company  would 
'  pay  all  the  expenses  and  divide  the 
|  profits.  According  to  the  petition, 
I  this  has  not  been  done. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

I.AKKPOKT  CALIFORNIA 

\V«  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  nnd  are  uow  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Ills  blander,  the  $1,000  Craud  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  Of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


Berkshires  for  Profit 


WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS  ANNOUNCES 
ANNUAL  GUARANTY  SALE  OF 


50 


BRED  SOWS,  GILTS, 

and  BOARS 


50 


University  Farm 


Davis,  California 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20th 

Careful  selections  from  the  tops  of  Pacific  Coast  herds  are  offered  to 
farmers  and  breeders  at  their  own  prices.. 

Every  bred  saw  guaranteed  with  pig  or  purchase  price  refunded. 

A  few  of  the  best  bred  boars,  ready  for  service,  will  be  offered. 

This  is  THE  OPPORTUNITY  for  breeder  and  farmer  to  secure  ex- 
cellent stock  for  foundation  herds  or  building  up  with  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  from  the  greatest  and  most  popular  families  of  this  great 
breed — THE  BERKSHIRE,  THE  STANDARD  HOG  THE  HOG  OF 
QUALITY,  STYLE  AND  VITALITY. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  sale  will  be  held,  the  annual  Congress  meeU 
•  ing  with  a  Fat  Barrow  Show,  Carcass  Killing  Contest,  Students'  Judging 
Contest  and  program  on  timely  swine  topics,  emphasizing  why  the  Berk- 
shire is  the  most  generally  acceptable  hog  for  Pacific  Coast  farms. 

Attend  this  Congress  Meeting  and  Sale  at  Davis. 

Meeting:  Thursday,  Feb.  19th.   Saler  Friday,  Feb.  20th,  1:00  o'clock. 
Write  Secretary  for  Catalog 

WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  President,     HOMER  HEWINS,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Live  Oak,  Cal.  Calistoga,  Cal. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


Seventh  Semiannual  Sale 


OF 


Kings  County  Foland  China  Breeders  Association 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22nd,  1919 

KINGS  COUNTY,  FAIR  GROUNDS 
HANFORD,  CALIF. 

SO   =    HEAD    -  80 

BRED  SOWS,  GILTS  and  BOARS 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  in  Kings  county. 


M.  Bassett, 
O.  Dimmick, 
H.  D.  McCune, 
J.  M.  Bernstein, 


Consignors. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw, 
C.  G.  DeRaad. 
W.  D.  Trewhitt. 
W.  Bernstein, 


W.  S.  Hubbard 
C.  A.  Vaughn, 
W.  L.  Haag, 
F.  D,  Ross. 


Auctioneer.  COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES. 

For  catalog  or  information  write 
F.  D.  ROSS,  Secretary,     -     -     -     HANFORD,  CAL. 


CNKEOA  QCKKN  MODEL. 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1018. 


Uoeeda  Qleno  County  Herd  of 

Duroc  -  Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Sow,'  Junior  Champion  Hour,  Heven  Firsts, 

123  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BT  NOTED  SIRES 

High'  Orion,  the  world's  reoord-breaking 
•Ire.  Great  Wonder.  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  beat  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pics.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


WII.I.IHVS, 


CAL. 


The  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

We  have  for  Bale  at  the  present  time  20  Spring  Gilts,  daughters  of  JOHXSO 
DKFKNDKK,  the  1H17  Junior  Champion,  nnd  out  of  winning  sows ;  o  Spring  U< 
old  enough  for  service,  and  weaned  hour  pigs.  Alxo  700-pound  prine-win 
Junior  Yearling  Hour,  a  grandson  of  ORlOV  CHERRY  KING.dnnib 


Frederick  M.  Johnson, 


Napa,  Cal, 


February  1,  1919 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  in  thia  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair, 
1916:  Texas  State  Fair,  1917;  California  State 
Fair,  19171918;  Los  Angeles  Show.  1917- 
1918:  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition, Oakland.  1918.  An  unequaled  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal 


•/BEST  CffU'KS  I  EVER  BOUGHT."  "Great- 
est  layers  we  ever  had."  Why?  Bred  20 
years  to  lay  200-290  eggs  yearly.  Brown, 
white.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred,  White  Rocks; 
Reds;  Anconas;  Minorcas;  Orpingtons:  ducks, 
turkeys;  clearing  customers  $5.  Valuable 
circular  with  proof  free.  Chicks.  Half 
booked  to  April.  Reasonable.  40,000  egg 
hatcheries  full  now.  Many  repeat  orders, 
monthly,  yearly.  Breeders.  Pullets.  J.  Bee- 
son.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February,  $15;  March.  $14;  April, 
$12  50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W 
Archibald.  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


THE   MISSION  HATCHERY. 
Quality  Chicks    .  .      .      .     Economy  Prices 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorn;  Black  Minorcas, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks. 
Circular  on  request. 
•  ••«*•••• 

BREEDING  COCKERELS   FOR  SALE. 
The  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17,  Campbell,  Cal. 

OOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  S3. 00  from  win- 
ning pens:  f 2  00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams. 
Lob  Altos.  Cal.  

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 
My    specialty.     Bred    for   eggs.    size,  color. 
Hens  on  free  range  means  strong  chix.  18c 
each:    17c    in    1000    lots.     Denton  Poultry 
Yards.  Box  360.  Campbell.  Cal.  

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings^— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  eonrrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock. — eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS — Ready  in  January.  Order 
early  and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for    circular.     Stubbe    Poultry    Ranch  and 

Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

'  SPRING  CHLX — White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black 
Minorcas.  and  White  Leghorns  from  Hogan- 
ized stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poultry  Ranch, 
Washington  Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHIX  or  eggs  from 
our  Hoganized  standard  and  utility  breeding 
combined.  Prices  no  higher  than  ordinary 
stock.  Buff  Orpington  eggs  or  chix  from  prize 
winners.  Munier  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery. 
Cupertino,  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W. 
'C.  Smith.  PropL.  Corning.  CaK  

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted.     Eggs  in  season.     Albert  M.  Hart. 

Ciements.  Cal.  _J  

%  'BABY  CHICKS— Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George.  Route  2.  Box 
29.  Petaluma.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched   from   our  S.  fJ 
White    Leghorns,    a   result    of    many  years' 
careful  selection  and  breeding.    San  Jose  Poul- 
try Yards.  Fifteenth  and  Margaret'  streets.  San 
jFoee.  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Single  and  rose 
comb.  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  from  220-egg 
record  layers.  First  prize  winners  in  lead- 
ing California  shows.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th 
avenue.  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

ANCONAS— SHEPPARD  STRAIN  DIRECT 
— Male  breeders  $3.25.  Hatching  eggs — An- 
conas. $4.50  per  50.  White  Leghorns.  $6.00 
per  100.    A.  S.  Wilkinson.  Winton.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  $5.00  per  setting  of  13 
eggs.  Boole  your  orders  early.  Albert  E. 
BaJmer.  Alhambra  Valley.  Martinez.  _Cnl.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize-winning  stock. 
Baby  chix.  Choice  breeding  cockerels.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — from   Hoganized  breeders. 
180  egg  type  and  up.     White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian   Buttercups.     Order  early   lor  future 
1  0Bllvery.    M.  S.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  January 
Chicks.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fail-mead,  Cal   _______ 

BABY  CHICKS— Booking  orders  for  -prime 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  IyCghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Ro.ks  E  W  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  Cal. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.J 


FEEDING  AND  CARE  OF  YOUNG 
CHICKS. 


(Continued.) 
In  last  week's  issue  I  told  you  how 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  chicks 
through  the  most  trying  time  of 
their  lives — the  first  ten  days.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  chicks  will 
stand  any  amount  of  neglect  after 
that  stage.  In  fact,  neglect  at  any 
stage  of  the  game  is  paid  for  by 
slow  growth  and  delayed  maturity, 
even  when  the  chick  does  not  give 
up  and  die.  Thousands  of  those  lit- 
tle starvelings  would  be  a  more 
profitable  investment  if  they  had 
died  early  in  the  game,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  they  will  hang  on 
and  eventually  reach  a  stage  where 
they  can  be  disposed  of  to  some  con- 
fiding amateur,  as  so-many-weeks-old 
pullets,  though  the  real  age  may  be 
nearly  twice  that.  No  amount  of 
good  feeding  or  care  ever  undoes 
the  early  neglect  of  chicks,  which  is 
why  it  is  so  important  to  keep  up 
the  good  work  you  set  your  hand  to. 

USE  EXTREME  CARE   IN"  FEEDING. 

Feed  plenty,  but  feed  with  judg- 
ment, never  overdo  even  a  good 
thing.  It  is  better  to  feed  a  little 
and  often  than  feed  a  lot  and  let  the 
chicks  tramp  it  under  foot.  If  you 
go  to  feed  something  and  find  they 
have  not  cleaned  up  the  feed  before 
them,  leave  without  feed,  regardless 
of  clock  time.  Fresh  water,  grit 
and  charcoal  are  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  young  chicks  as  feed  and 
these  should  be  supplied  in  quan- 
tity. If  you  have  sour  milk  or  but- 
termilk, give  the  chicks  all  they 
want;  it  makes  bone  and  keeps  them 
healthy.  But  always  give  a  vessel 
of  fresh  drinking  water,  too,  so  that 
the  chicks  can  choose  for  themselves. 
Any  of  the  commercial  mash  feeds 
advertised  for  'hens  may  be  safely 
fed  to  chicks  over  a  month  old,  in 
quantities  not  to  exceed  a  third  of 
the  other  rations.  Or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  a  third  its  weight  in 
good  bran  and  fed  in  any  quantity. 

ENOUGH  GREENS  TO  WHET  APPETITE. 

A  handful  of  fresh  greens  or  a 
square  of  sprouted  oats,  just  enough 
to  whet  the  appetite  but  not  enough 
to  stall  it  of  any  one  thing,  is  the 
way  to  feed  chicks  successfully. 
Then  at  night,  just  as  late  as  pos- 
sible, give  a  good  meal  of  cracked 
grains.  Now  that,  wheat  can  be 
bought,  it  should  enter  into  the  bill 
of  fare  of  every -growing  chick,  not 
exclusively  but  in  part.  Ground  oats 
with  ^he  hulls  on  are  fine  for  grow- 
ing stock,  and  all  Californians  use 
more  or  less  rolled  barley,  though 
without  soaking:  T  would  almost  as 
soon  feed  sawdust.  Rolled  barley, 
fed  dry,  has  killed  numbers  of  chick- 
ens that  folks  wondered  what,  they 
died  of.    They  died  of  malnutrition, 


HIGH  GRADE  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
ERELS, $5.00  each.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  Route  1.  Box  39.  Watson- 
ville,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellvillc, 
Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  tor 
Good   range  •  flock   headed  by   cockerels  from 
260    to    290-egg    stock.      $1,50    per  settiug. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Laytonvillc.  Cal. 

BABY'  CHICKS- —  (White  Leghorns)  from 
good  Laying  strain  of  Hoganized  and  trap- 
nested  stock.  Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Tnrloek. 
Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED     B U  1  1  ORPINGTON 

EGGS — from  heavy  laying  stock.  Settings, 
$1.50.     Mrs?  M.  Lopez.  Lathrop.  Cal. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 13.  $2.00.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan.  146  Wyandotte.  Stockton. 
Cal.    f    '  .  


DON'T  FAIL  to  order  now  if  you  want  early 
chicks  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns    Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Ceres.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  OBESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  -Stamps.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BI  FF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2.  1!    H4D.  Pomona,  Ca}. '  

PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera  Cal 

RABBITS. 


MONEY'  IN  RABBITS — We  are  now  pay- 
ing $6  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  B.  Gibson  Co., 
Arcadia.  California.        ,   y  . 

DR..  B.  II EARN,  VETERINARIAN—  "Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Porterville,  Cal. 


because  they  could  not  digest  that 
dry  fibre  and  they  could  not  eat 
enough  to  sustain  life  on  the  small 
amount  of  digestible  food  inside  the 
husk.  If  barley  is  sprouted,  a  chick 
a  week  old  can  digest  it  and  get  all 
the  food  value  out  of  the  barley.  So, 
in  preference  to  buying  rolled  bar- 
ley, I  would  buy"  whole  barley  and 
sprout  it;  then  I  know  my  chicks 
will  get  the  nourishment  that  good 
barley  contains.  If  rolled  barley  is 
soaked  several  hours,  the  fibre  soft- 
ens so  that  chicks  get  more  nutri- 
ment out  of  it,  but  it  never  can  com- 
pare, in  food  value,  to  sprouted  bar- 
ley. Milo  maize  and  gyp  corn  are 
very  easily  digested  and  both  make 
excellent  chick  feeds,  with  something 
not  quite  so  heating-  added.  Milo 
wheat,  steel  cut  oats  and  pearl  bar- 
ley, equal  parts,  make  a  good  grain 
for  growing  chicks  until  old  enough 
to  eat  whole  grain. 

GUARD  AGAINST  DIARRHEA  EPIDEMIC. 

In  any  good  commercial  chick  feed 
you  will  find  these  ingredients,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  millet  and 
other  small  seeds,  but  millet  can  be 
easily  overdone,  and  just  a  little 
too  much  will  cause  diarrhea,  and 
somehow  chicks  like  to  pick  up  the 
little  bright  grains,  so  that  it  some- 
times happens  that  one  chick  gets 
more  than  its  share  and  takes  on  a 
diarrhea,  while  others  are  all  right. 
That  would  not  be  a  serious  matter 
of  itself,  for  it  would  seem  to  be 
merely  a  matter  of  justice  meted 
out  to  a  greedy  chick,  but  all  diar- 
rheas are  more  or  less  contagious, 
and  if-  one  starts  you  may  soon  look 
for  others  to  follow.  Nothing  but 
the  greatest  care  and  sanitation  will 
prevent  a  single  case  of  diarrhea 
from  becoming  epidemic. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEANLINESS. 

The  remedy  is  clean  up,  and  keep 
cleaning  up.  Don't  be  content  with 
doing  a  thing  once;  do  it  as  long  as 
necessary  to  the  health  of  your  flock. 
Cleaning  up  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
lite  to  insure  against  disease. 

HATCHING  EGGS   FOR  STRONG 
CHICKS. 


used  to  have  a  good  outdoor  brooder, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  advertised 
of  late. 


To  the  Editor:  On  September 
16,  1918,  we  got  some  Barred  Rock 
and  IJ.  I.  Red  baby  chicks.  They 
have  grown  nicely.  At  what  age 
will  their  eggs  produce  good,  strong 
chicks  to  grow  into  broilers?  Can 
we  save  cockerels  from  this  flock  to 
mate  with  these  pullets?  I  am  plan- 
ning to  get  300  White  Leghorn 
chicks  soon.  When  should  they  be 
hatched  to  be  laying  by  October  1? 
Hope  to  gjve  part  of  them  to  hens 
to  raise.  We  have  no  house  for 
them,  but  can  give  them  a  warm 
place  at  night.  Is  there  an  out- 
doors brooder  you  could  recommend 
for  day  use? — Mrs.  A.  P..  Athlone. 

To  raise  broilers  successfully  the 
parent,  stock  should  be  two  years 
old.  Broilers  must  be  forced  from 
the  start.  Eggs  from  young  stock 
lack  stamina.  The  chicks  give  way 
in  the  legs.    The  Cyphers  Company 


SOFT  EGGSHELLS. 

To  the  Editor.  What  is  the  cause 
of  eggshells  being  soft?  My  hens 
have  plenty  of  grit  and  shell  before 
them  and  always  plenty  of  green 
barley,  a  mash  of  milk  and  bran 
once  a  day,  and  milo  maize  in  litter 
for  a  morning  feed.  A  little  rolled 
barley  is  often  mixed  in  the  mash 
or  a  feed  of  split  blackeyed  beans 
(soaked)  is  given. — Mrs.  C.  L.  M., 
Puente. 

Your  hens  are  fat  internally.  Give 
them  a  few  doses  of  Epsom  salts  in 
their  drinking  water  once  or  twice 
a  day,  and  make  them  hustle  more 
for  their  grain  feed.  If  you  can  do 
nothing  else,  bury  the  grain  and 
make  them  dig  it  out  or  go  without. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,   Efficiency,  Convenience 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


We  Guarantee  More  Eggs 

A  good  layer  will  transform  one  dollar's  worth  of 
food  aod  stiDDlies  into  S3  worth  of  egas  at  present 
prices.  To  be  _  good  layer  a  hen.  must  be  in  top 
notch  of  health.  That  is  GERMOZONE'S  strong  hold. 

Germozone.  three  times  a  week,  coupled  with  our 
simple  directions  for  daily  feeding,  care  and  culling 
out  slackers,  is  guaranteed  to  produce  better  and  more 
jiermanent  health  and  egg  supply,  or  no  pay. 

One  woman  averaged  18  eggs  daily  from  21  hens 
in  December.  Germozone  costs  less  than  one  cent  per 
hen  per  month.   See  the  profit. 

Germozone  cuts  out  the  illnesses  from  musty  or 
spoiled  food.  Impurities  picked  up  with  food  from 
floor,  contagion  through  the  drink,  roup,  colds,  canker, 
throat  inflammation,  sour  crop,  etc.  It  goes  well  with 
any  modern  method  of  feeding — grain,  vegetables,  meat. 

SIXTY  DAYS'  TRIAL— PAY  IF  SATISFIED.  To 
those  who  agree  to  use  as  directed  and  pay  '1  satisfied, 
we  will  send  GERMOZONE  first  time  on  60  days' 
trial,  postpaid,  without  preliminary  charge.  Write 
today,  stating  how  many  hens  you  have.  Germozone 
is  sold  by  drug  and  seed  stores  in  75c  and  SI. 50  sizes. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428  Omaha,  Neb. 


Z>y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

_     __  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  F3EE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


n_7nTRnRn__V 


Get  Eggs  to  Sell- 
and  Egg 5  to  Hatch 

The  big  demand  for  poultry  products  insures  a  continuance  of  high  prices  for  a  long  time. 
Take  advantage  of  this  money-making  opportunity.  Make  your  birds  lay  heavily  note. 
Have  lots  of  eggs  to  sell.  And  get  highly-fertile  eggs  too,  the  kind  that  gives  big  hatches 
of  sturdy  chicks  which  will  grow  rapidly  to  market  weight.  Use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

to  put  your  layers  and  breeders  in  perfect  physical  condition.    Abounding  health  and  vigor 
mean  profitable  egg  production  and  strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

Pratta  Poultry  Regulator  keeps  the  flock  i.i  splendid  health  and  that  means  better  results, 
greater  production,  bigger  profits.    It  tones  up  and  strengthens  the  organs  of  digestion, 
assimilation  and  reproduction,  enabling  each  to  do  full  duty.    And  it  does  this 
work  in  a  petfectly  natural  way.    It  is  a  scientific  combination  of  tonica, 
appetizers,  digestives  and  laxatives  which  are  so  necessary  to  heavy  pro- 
duction.   Test  it  note  on  all  or  part  of  your  flock  at  our  rhl(. 

Sold  by  Pratt  dealers  everywhere.    "Yoar  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied. " 
t  Write  for  FREE  Poultry  Book 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 
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DON'T   STOP  AT   THE  STATION 
DESPA1B. 


We  must  trust  the  Conductor,  most  surely ; 

Why,  millions  of  millions  before 
Hare  made  this  same  journey  securely 

And  come  to  that  ultimate  shore. 
And  we,  we  will  reach  It  in  season ; 

And  ah,  what  a  welcome  is  there! 
Reflect  thea,  how  out  of  all  reason 

To  stop  at  the  Station  Despair. 

Aye.  midnights  and  many  a  potion 

Of  bitter  black  water  have  we 
As  we  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean — 

Prom  sea  unto  ultimate  sea — 
To  that  deep  sea  of  seas,  and  all  silence 

Of  passion,  concern  and  of  care — 
That  vast  sea  of  Eden-set  Islands — 

Don't  stop  at  the  Station  Despair! 

Go  forward,  whatever  may  follow. 

Go  forward,  friend-led,  or  alone; 
Ah  me,  to  leap  off  in  some  hollow 

Or  fen.  In  the  night  and  unknown — 
Leap  off  like  a  thief:  try  to  hide  you 

From  angels,  all  waiting  you  there! 
Go  forward ;  whatever  betide  yon, 

Dont  stop  at  the  Station  Despair! 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


THE  VISITATION  OF  THE  BLACK 

CAT. 


Yes,  Charcoal  certainly  must  be 
lost;  for  the  children  had  rum- 
maged the  house  from  cellar  to  gar- 
ret, in  a  vain  search  for  him,  and 
Nanna  Brooks  had  laid  aside  her 
sewing  to  help. 

The  little  Brookses  were  inconsol- 
able at  the  disappearance  of  the  pet, 
which  had  won  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily from  the  day  it  first  stepped  paw 
across  the  threshold. 

And  what  would  Jack  Sprat  do 
without  his  little  playfellow?  From 
the  beginning  the  big,  awkward  St. 
Bernard  pup  and  the  tiny  kitten  had 
shown  the  keenest  interest  in  each 
other,  an  interest  that  soon  devel- 
oped into  warm  friendship.  A  pretty 
picture  they  made,  eating  from  the 
same  dish,  playing  at  hide-and-seek, 
and,  when  tired  out  from  their  frol- 
ics, cuddling  down  close  together  for 
a  nap. 

"Oh.  I  have  an  idea!"  cried  Sis- 
ter Nell,  as  she  fled  to  her  room,  re- 
turning soon  afterward  with  a  dozen 
neatly  printed  slips  of  paper,  each 
one  of  which  read  as  follows: 
"Lost — A  six-months-old  black  kit- 
ten, answering  to  the  name  of  Char- 
coal. When  last  seen,  he  wore 
about  his  neck  a  yellow  ribbon  with 
bell  attached.  Finder  will  be  suit- 
ably rewarded  by  leaving  him  at 
No.  7  A  street." 

"Now,"  exclaimed  the  triumphant 
printer,  "if  you  children  will  tack 
up  these  posters  in  conspicuous 
place*,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I 
something  came  out  of  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  try." 

Whereupon  the  little  Brookses 
dried  their  tears,  and  suddenly  be- 
came very  busy. 

The  next  day,  in  her  zeal  for  good 
works,  Nanna  Brooks  went  to  the 
kindergarten,  the  primary,  and  the 
grammar  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  asked  permission  of  the 
teachers  to  address  the  classes,  which 
was  cheerfully  given;  and.  going 
from  room  to  room,  she  announced, 
in  her  bright  and  inimitable  way, 
the  loss  of  little  Charcoal,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  so  interesting  the  small 
fry  that  before  another  twenty-four 
hours  nearly  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  district  had  become  a  self- 
appointed  detective  bound  on  dis- 
covering the  whereabouts  of  that 
kitten  or  knowing  the  reason  why. 

And  now  comes  the  strangest  part 
of  my  story  —  strange,  hut  true, 
nevertheless;  for  all  this  really  hap- 
pened, and  not  so  very  many  years 
ago  either,  right  in  a  suburb  of 
Boston! 

For  some  days  after  the  announce- 
ment  of  their   loss,   the  Brookses' 


door-bell  seemed  to  have  acquired 
the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  as 
kittens  galore  descended  upon  the 
household.  Not  only  were  black 
kits  produced  in  breathless/  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  the  coveted  reward, 
but  various-colored  kits  of  assorted 
ages  and  sizes— rtabbies,  tigers,  cal- 
ico cats,  black-and-white  kits,  kits 
tawny  yellow,  and  even  a  couple  of 
Angoras! — for  descriptions  of  the 
waif  had  become  somewhat  distorted. 
So  was  it  strange  that  after  awhile 
the  Brookses  themselves  became  con- 
fused in  their  judgment  of  cats,  and 
black  kittens  in  particular? 

"And  kittens  grow  so  fast,  too,"  de- 
clared Ted,  fondling  one  especially 
engaging  little  beauty.  "  "Course 
Charcoal  would  be  bigger'n  when 
he  went  away  a  week  ago.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  Charcoal!"  giving  the 
ball  of  black  fluff  a  loving  squeeze. 

"No,  it  isn't  Charcoal,  his  eyes 
were  yellower!"  replied  Lou,  who 
was  taking  lessons  in  water  color,  and 
described  the  eyes  of  the  missing 
one  as  "pure  gamboge." 

"Yes,  but  a  cat's  eyes  change  with 
age  and  the  weather!  Wait,  I  have 
an  inspiration!"  exclaimed  Nell,  ever 
ready  of  resource.  "Call  Jack  Sprat!" 

Jack  Sprat  shambled  in  from  the 
yard,  and  simultaneously  the  ball  of 
black  fluff  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  small  demon,  as  it  confronted 
the  big  puppy  in  a  fury,  eyes  blaz- 
ing, hack  elevated,  and  tall  dis- 
tended, and  hissing  and  spitting  like 
a  bunch  of  firecrackers.  Jack  Sprat 
fled  in  dismay.  That  settled  the 
question,  and  thereafter,  in'  times  of 
doubt — and  there  were  many  such 
occasions — his  puppyship  was  called 
in  to  act  as  judge. 

But  one  day,  after  three  weeks 
had  passed  and  forty-seven  kittens 
had  been  interviewed,  and  the 
Brookses  had  about  given  up  hope, 
!  an  odd-looking  bit  of  feline  forlorn- 
ity  put  in  an  appearance,  borne  in 
the  arms  of  a  freckle-faced  raga- 
muffin. Surely  this  hungry-looking 
waif  could  never  be  the  once  plump 
Charcoal;  but  the  eyes — big  and 
bright  and  beautiful — were  the  near- 
est approach  to  "pure  gamboge"  seen 
since  the  ill-fatecf  day  of  their  own- 
er's disappearance.  Lank  and  col- 
larless,  it  seemed  incredible  that  so 
short  a  time  could  have  wrought 
such  a  change. 

"Call  Jack  Spratt!" 
Once  again  was  the  umpire  sum- 
moned, and — oh,  Joy! — no  longer 
could  there  be  any  doubt  about  it! 
Who  but  Charcoal  would  dare  to  rub 
so  affectionately  and  with  such  an 
air  of  proprietorship  against  the 
awkward  legs  of  the  great  puppy! 
And  who  other  than  Jack  Sprat 
could  have  looked  so  silly  and  sheep- 
ish and.  yes,  actually  happy,  as  he 
sniffed  his  former  playfellow  with 
every  indication  of  delight,  and  im- 
mediately began  a  set-to  at  hide- 
and-seek! 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
Brooks  household  that  day,  and  great 
also  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  heart 
of  the  young  tatterdemalion  who  had 
restored  Charcoal  to  his  rightful 
owners,  thereby  receiving  a  crisp 
dollar  bill  and  a  good  dinner  for  his 
trouble. 

Needless  to  say,  the  truant  grew 
plump  and  beautiful  again;  and  one 
day,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  his 
full  stature.  Sister  Nell  brought  him. 
home  a  new  ribbon  with  a  tinkling 
silver  bell  attached — a  ribbon  almost 
the  identical  color  of  his  eyes — and 
at  the  same  time  his  puppyship  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  collar  on 
which  was  engraved  in  plain  script 
— so  plain  that  "he  who  runs  may 
read,"    quoth    Nell  —  these  words: 


Sowing  Now  for  Summer  Blooms 

•"THIS  IS  THE  MONTH  for  planting  seeds  for  summer  blooms — sweet 
peas,  asters,  dahlias,  zinnias,  and  other  old-fashioned  flowers.  These 
flowers  have  been  all  so  improved  that  they  produce  much  larger,  more 
showy  flowers  than  formerly;  so  do  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the 
new  varieties.  They  may  cost  a  little  more  to  purchase,  but  they  more 
than  repay  the  difference  in  cost  with  the  greater  size  and  brilliancy  of 
their  flowers. 


"Jack  Sprat — member  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society." 

"But,  if  I  had  my  way  about  It," 
she  added,  "I  believe  I'd  rechristen 
the  dear  beastie,  and  call  him  King 


Solomon;  for,  like  that  monarch  of 
old,  he  helped  settle,  in  the  wisest 
and  surest  way,  a  difficult  question 
as  to  rightful  ownership." — Louella 

C.  Poole. 
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When  Buying  a  Piano 

Think  More  "How  Good" 
Than  "How  Cheap" 

Pianos  like  everything  else  are  priced 
according  to  their  intrinsic  worth. 

When  you  buy  a  piano  it  is  usually 
intended  for  a  life  time — then  special 
care  should  be  used  in  its  selection. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  go  to  a  reliable 
dealer,  and  when  making  your  selec- 
tion think  more  of  how  good  a  piano 
you  can  get  than  how  cheap  you  can 
buy  it. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — 
or  write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and 
prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos, 
Player  Music,  etc. 


Sherman , Bay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  t  Streets,  Sacramento 
.  325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 

J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
10O-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


ABook°f  letter  Home  fiirnisMttfs 


Quality 
and  Value 


Service 
Satisfaction 


OUR  newest  catalog,  revised,  enlarged — 128  pages,  picturing 
"quality"  furniture  and  dependable  home  furnishings  from 
reproductions  of  actual  photographs;  rugs  in  colors.^  In 
sending  this  book  we  literally  "send  our  store";  retail  division 
(pictured)  occupies  35  floors  in  five  connecting  buildings,  with 
100,000  square  feet  floor  space  in  other  buildings  devoted  to  ware- 
housing and  manufacturing.    In  all,  oyer  nine  acres  floor  space. 

Forty  years  of  successful  catering  to  needs  of  Western  homes. 
Nearly  1000  employees  to  serve  you;  capable  staffs  to  help  you  buy 
"exactly  what  you  want" — to  acknowledge  orders  same  day  re- 
ceived— to  insure  careful  packing  and  make  shipment  same  day 
where  possible,  ffe  prepay  all  the  freight  reasonable  distances, 
and  make  liberal  allowance  to  further  points. 

734  South 
Broadway 
Los  Angii.es 
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STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

Thank  God  we  can  see,  in  the  glory 
of  man, 

The  invincible  flag  that  our  fath- 
ers defended; 
And  our  hearts  can  repeat  what  the 

heroes  have  sworn, 
That  war  shall  not  end  till  the 

war-lust  is  ended, 
Then  the  blood-thirsty  sword  shall 

no  longer  be  lord 
Of   the   nations   oppressed   by  the 

conqueror's  horde, 
But  the  banners  of  freedom  shall 

peacefully  wave 
Over  the  world  of  the  free  and  the 

lands  of  the  brave. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

TASTY  SALADS. 

At  this  time  of  year  housewives 
should  devote  some  thought  to  sal- 
ads, to  •  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
system  for  succulent  greens.  To 
satisfy,  a  salad  must  be  crisp  and 
fresh  and  not  be  prepared  lon-g  be- 
fore time  to  serve. 

Pineapple  Salad. — Sliced  pineapple 
and  lettuce  make  a  most  refreshing 
salad.  Serve  a  slice  of  pineapple 
whole  on  a  bed  of  lettuce,  with  a 
ball  of  cream  cheese  in  the  center, 
or  dice  the  pineapple  and  shred  the 
lettuce,  mix  well  together,  dress  with 
French  dressing  and  serve  on  lettuce 
leaves  with  a  dash  of  paprika.  The 
pineapple  juice' may  be  used  either 
for  a  gelatine  pudding  or  to  add  to 
a  drink. 

Cabbage  Salad. — Shred  the  cab- 
bage, salt  and  blend  with  it  sweet- 
ened mayonnaise  dressing.  Serve  in 
individual  salad  plates.  Over  the 
top  sprinkle  grated  raw  carrot.  This 
looks  attractive  and  also  gives  it  a 
nutty  taste.  Prepare  just  before 
serving. 

Tuna  Fish  Salad. — One  can  tuna 
fish,  flake,  using  a  silver  fork,  add 
one  and  one-half  cups  chopped  cel- 
ery and  one  tablespoon  minced  on- 
ion. Mix  together  with  salad  dress- 
ing. 

Bean  and  Celery  Salad. — One  can 
kidney  beans,  six  sweet  pickles,  one- 
half  cup  celery  chopped  fine.  Mix 
together  with  mayonnaise  and  serve 
on  lettuce  leaf. 

Birds'  Nest  Salad. — Take  fine  white 
lettuce  leaves  and  the  crisp  yellow 
ones,  but  none  of  the  green.  Ar- 
range the  lettuce  on  individual  salad 
plates  in  the  form  of  nests.  Dress 
with  French  dressing.  Fill  the  cen- 
ters with  ribbons  of  the  green  leaves 
shredded  and  on  these  place  on  each 
plate  one  whole  hard-boiled  egg  yolk 
with  a  spoonful  of  thick  mayon- 
naise over  it.  Run  the  whites  of 
the  hard-boiled  eggs  through  a  ricer 
and  let  fall  delicately  over  each 
salad. 

v  Cherry  Salad.  —  Stone  carefully 
large  white  canned  cherries.  Ar- 
range oo  lettuce  leaves,  pour  over 
French  dressing  and  serve. 

Macaroni  Salad. — Cook  one  cup 
macaroni  '  in  boiling  salted  water. 
When  done,  drain  and  rinse  well 
with  cold  water.  Chop  two  bell 
peppers,  one-fourth  cup  of  celery 
and  one  small  onion.  Toss  together 
lightly  with  a  fork,  season  and  serve 
witb  mayonnaise. 


FOR  HOUSECLEANING  DAYS. 

To  mend  cracks  in  walls  before 
repainting  or  tinting,  fill  with  plas- 
ter of  paris,  let  harden  and  then 
brush  lightly  with  shellac.  After  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,  the  paint  or  tint 
may  be  applied  and  it  will  cover 
without  leaving  a  discoloration. 

To  wash  a  painted  wall,  all  that 
Is  neeessary  is  pure  soap  and  soft- 
ened water  and  a  strong  right  arm. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  walls  evenly 
cleaned  may  be  obviated  by  washing 
a  small  portion  at  a  time  and  dry- 
ing immediately.  A  thin  coat  of 
starch,  made  by  dissolving  ordinary 
laundry  starch  in  cold  water  and 
putting  on  with  a  clean  brush,  will 
make  walls  easier  to  wash. 


TIMELY  SALES. 


Many  stores  are  having  sales  of 
household  furniture,  dishes,  glass- 
ware and  the  like,  which  are  well 
worth  investigating,  if  one  has  needs 
along  that  line. 

The  regular  white  goods  sales  are 


in  progress  and  include  not  only 
muslin  underwear,  but  linens  for 
table  and  beds.  The  general  talk 
seems  to  be  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  may  expect  lower  prices 
on  any  linen  goods. 

Blankets,  comforts  and  feather 
pillows  are  also  included  in  these 
sales,  but  even  at  reduced  prices 
they  are  high. 

All  the  shoe  stores  are  having  re- 
duction sales  of  regular  stock,  as 
well  as  accumulated  odds  and  ends. 

Many  art  stores  are  selling  mir- 
rors, book  ends,  statuary  and  the 
like  at  reductions  that  should  tempt 
one  to  buy  for  future  needs,  either 
in  their  own  home  or  for  gifts. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Hats  of  black  satin,  many  times 
combined  with  lace  for  a  brim,  are 
very  new  style. 

Satin  continues  to  be  a  most  pop- 
ular material  for  street  dresses  as 
well  as  afternoon  frocks. 

Marabout  capes  are  in  favor  again 
in  such  variety  of  styles  that  one's 
old  cape  might  easily  be  remodeled 
to  be  up  to  date. 

Jet  is  being  used  as  a  trimming 
on  black  Georgette  blouses  and  even- 
ing dresses  of  black  net  over  a  foun- 
dation of  white  silk. 

There  is  much  interest  in  what  is 
termed  the  new  silhouette,  but  so 
far  the  lines  of  garments  are  slim, 


FactS"and  a  Circuit 


Hundreds  of  burners  have  been  offered  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  making  gas  from 
coal  oil.  but  have  been  disastrously  incomplete  in  the  means  of  permanently  maintaining 
the  seeming-  state  of  perfection  first  obtained. — Why? — Simply  owing  to  the  total  lack 
of  circuit— the  "Goose"  neck  and  dead  end  having  always  been  trouble  makers.  The 
accumulation  of  carbon  at  the  dead  end  putting  the  burner  out  of  business  sooner  or 
later — usually  sooner. 

A  complete  circuit,  therefore,  is  the  secret  of  the  continued  and  permanent  success  of 
"The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" — a  three-year  record  in  this  our  home  city  has  fully 
proven  that  fact. 

Full  and  complete  information  upon  request.  Describe  your  stove  and  ask  for  circu- 
lar "B"  and  drawing. 

Burner  for  Stove  Mailed  Anywhere — $5.00  $9.8S  for  Complete  One  Burner  Outfit — 
Express  Charges  Collect.    Fully  Guaranteed— Complete  Instructions. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  2^aS^T 


[OO] 


with  a  slight  tendency  to  drawing  in 
around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Umbrellas  have  grown  to  be  quite 
festive,  taking  to  themselves  the 
many  and  varied  colorings  that  used 
to  seem  to  belong  solely  to  parasols. 

The  bell  sleeve  is  shown  on  many 
of  the  handsome  dresses.  This  sleeve 
is  quite  snug  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow  and  flares  out  from  there. 


MORE  LIGHT   THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
beet  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no    glare    or    flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms    324    S.    Hill  St., 
Log  Angeles. 


BUS 


This  Five  Passenger  37  H.  P.  car,!  16  in.  wbl.  base.  AH  bear- 
ings Timken.  Delco  Ign.— Dyneto  Stg.  and  Ltg.  Write  at  once 
for  my  great  Free  Offer  ana  48-patre  catalog.  Agents  wanted 
to  drive  and  demonstrate.  Territory  open.  Prompt  shipments. 
Bis  monev.    Cars  gnaranteed  or  money  back.    1919  car  a  ready. 

BU  ICBJ  Addres*  J.  H.  Bush,  President.  Dept.  BliO 
\J  9  n  MOTOR  CO.*  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 


^jiiiii.niiiiiiiiiiiiinn  mini  iiiinimnniiiiiiinii  imniiiiiiini  iniiiiiiimimiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniim: 


Get  This  Blow-Out  Patch 

THE  Firestone  blow-out  patch  performs  both  duties, 
holds  the  blow-out  securely  and  protects  the  inner 
tube  while  in  casing. 

Built  of  six  plies  of  rubberized  fabric,  it  is  flexible  and 
yielding.  It  is  protected  at  both  ends  by  a  molded-in 
real  rubber  tip,  originated  by  Firestone,  which  does 
not  allow  the  tube  to  come  in  contact  with  the  raw, 
rou&h  ed&es  of  the  fabric.  It  is  wide  enough  to  extend 
from  bead  to  bead.  It  is  curved  to  fit  snu&ly  the  inside 
dimensions  of  case  and  cannot  buckle,  see  illustration. 

Authoritative  figures  show  that  one  in  every  four  car 
owners  prefer  Firestone  blow-out  patches.  Firestone  will 
make  5  million  of  the  20  million  to  be  sold  this  year. 

Prepare  for  most  miles  per  dollar  and  least  trouble 
per  mile  by  &ettin&  this  patch  and  other  Firestone 
Tire  Accessories  from  your  dealer. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Materials 
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Market  Comment 


Bean  Growers  Not  Neglected. 

California  bean  growers  have  not 
been  slighted  as  badly  as  represented 
in  the  daily  press.  An  article  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  sets  forth  the 
situation  in  the  main  correctly.  The 
latest  on  the  subject  is  a  declara- 
tion from  H.  Clay  Miller,  who  has 
charge  of  the  purchase  of  beans  in 
this  State  for  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. He  says  the  Government  will 
need  5000  tons  of  beans  a  month  for 
the  army,  navy  and  marines  and  65 
per  cent  of  that  amount  will  be 
bought  in  California.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  200  sacks  of  beans  that 
were  needed  in  an  emergency,  no 
foreign  beans  have  been  bought.  Mr. 
Miller  also  says  there  are  6.000,000 
sacks  of  beans  in  the  country,  which 
is  more  than  enough  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  over-supply  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  high  price  Cali- 
fornia growers  received  for  their 
crops  a  year  ago.  So  prosperous  were 
the  State's  bean  growers  that  twenty 
States  raised  beans  in  commercial 
quantities,  thus  filling  locally  the 
needs  of  many  buyers,  who  other- 
wise would  have  bought  from  Michi- 
gan and  California,  the  original  bean 
States. 

Livestock  Increases  in  United  States. 

Livestock  on  farms  and  ranges  of 
the  entire  country  was  valued  at 
$8,830,204,000  on  January  1  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $546,006,000  over 
their  value  a  year  ago.  The  num- 
ber of  the  various  animals,  with  a 
comparison  to  the  number  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918,  is  as  follows: 

Horses.  21.534.000;  decrease.  21.000:  value. 
120.70P.000. 

Mules.  4.925.000:  increase.  52.000:  value. 
*i!U7.767.000. 

Milch  cows.  23.467.000;  increase.  157.000: 
value.  $1,836. 065.000. 

Other  cattle.  44.309.000:  increase.  287.000: 
value.  $1. 060. 670.000. 

Sheep.  49.863.000:  increase,  1.260.000: 
value.  $579,016,000 

Swine.  75.587.000:  increase.  4.609.000: 
value.  $1,665,987,000. 

To  Guarantee  1919  Wheat  Price. 

The  Food  Administration  has 
transmitted  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees an  Administration  bill  ap- 
propriating $1,250,000,000  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  carry  out 
its  guarantee  to  the  farmer  of  a 
price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  for  the  1919. 
wheat  crop.  The  measure,  which 
was  drawn  by  officials  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  described  as  an 
omnibug  measure  which  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  continue  the 
Food  Administration  in  operation 
and  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  food  con- 
trol act. 

Fruit  Shippers  May  Be  Hard  Hit. 

The  proposition  to  increase  freight 
rates,  to  become  effective  some  time 
this  month,  is  being  vigorously  op- 
posed. Citrus  fruit  shippers  will  be 
especially  hard  hit.  The  proposed 
rates  are  $110  per  car  on  citrus  ship- 
ments from  California  to  Missouri, 
compared  with  a  former  rate  of  $60, 
and  the  proposed  rate  to  New  York 
from  California  is  $125.  against  the 
former  rate  of  $75.  This  is  an  ad- 
vance of  $50  per  car.  Deciduous 
fruit  shippers  would  also  feel  the  in- 
crease. The  proposed  rate  from  here 
to  Missouri  is  $120  per  car  and  $135 
to  New  York,  as  against  the  former 
rates  of  $65  and  $80,  respectively. 

Seeking  an  Outlet  for  Barley. 

State  .  Market  Director  Harris 
Weinstock  has  gone  to  Washington 
to  seek  some'  channel  as  an  outlet 
for  California's  large  stores  of  bar- 
ley. It  is  claimed  there  are  400,000 
tons  of  last  year's  crop  still  unsold. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Federal  au- 
thorities might  permit  shipment  of 
the  grain  to  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe  and  to  Great  Britain. 

Propose  to  Raise  Duty  on  Rice. 

Rice  growers  of  California  are 
preparing  to  urge  an  import  duty 
of  2  cents  on  foreign-grown  rice  in- 
stead of  0.6  of  a  cent,  the  present 
tariff.  Some  of  our  growers  fear 
the  competition  of  the  Oriental  rice 
fields. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  January  29,  1919. 
WH  t A i  . 

The  following  prices  were  annonnced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle. Tacoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   ,   2.18 

No.  2   "   2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.   No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4.15®  4.25 

Karly   Baart    4.15®  4.25 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  growers  have  appealed  to 
the  State  Market  Director  to  come  to 
their  assistance  in  disposing  of  their 
crop.  Meantime  the  growers  are  begin- 
ning to  get  Impatient  and  are  shading 
the  price  wherever  there  is  a  chance  to 
make  a  sale. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.15@2.25 

OATS. 

Oats  are  somewhat  weak  in  sympathy 
with  barley.  All  seed  oats  are  prac- 
tically off  the  iharket,  as  the  demand  is 
only  noiniual.  For  red  feed  $2.35  was 
the  top  this  week,  while  many  buyers 
decline  to  offer  more  than  .$2.20. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.20®2.35 

Red   for   Beed   2.75(^3.00 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned   Red  or  Black  for 

seed   $3.15@3.20 

CORN". 

There  is  still,  some  activity  in  Kgyptlan, 
but  otherwise  the  market  is  quiet  and 
unchanged. 

California   $2.85 

Kgyptlan,   choice   $2.75®  3.00 

Milo    2.70(g2.75 

11  \\  . 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1106  tons,  compared  with  1225  the  pre-, 
vious    week.     These    receipts    have  been 


practically  of  all  kinds  and  grades  and 
have  been  sufficient  to  till  all  demands 
and  leave  a  surplus  to  be  placed  in  the 
various  warehouses.  The  demand  has 
been  exceedingly  light.  In  fact,  there 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  market, 
each  dealer  handling  bis  hay  to  the  best 
advantage  possible.  On  this  account  Quo- 
tations arc  really  nominal.  There  has 
been  very  little  trading  going  on  in  the 
country,  the  uncertain  weather  unset- 
tling tradiufc.  and  buying  is  of  the  hand- 
to-mouth  description.  Consignments  are 
therefore  not  solicited  by  local  dealers  at 
the  present  time.  Export  trade  con- 
tinues light. 

Wheat.  No.  1   $22.00®24.00 

do.  No.  2    16.00@20.00 

Choice  tame  out    21.00® .23.59 

Wild  oat    16.00@18.00 

Barley   16.00®  18.00 

Alfalfa    18.00®  22.00 

Stock    14.00®  17.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
There  are  no  changes  in  the  prices  of 
feedstuffs.  Rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats 
are  weaker,  but  prices  have  been  main- 
tained. Weather  conditions  are  favorable 
for  early  grass  and  this  will  have  Its 
effect  on  future  prices  of  feedstuffs. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00636.00 

Coconut   c:il  r  meal   45.00®  47.»K> 

Whole  yellow  corn    73. 00® 75.00 

Cracked  Corn    76.00fa7S.00 

Linseed  Oilcake  Meal   78.00080.00 

Rolled   bnrlcv    47.00®  40.00 

Rolled  oats    53.00® 54.00 

Mill  rnn    38.00®40.0« 

Bran    36.00®  38.00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80®  5.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  and  onions  are  dall  and  un- 
changed. The  demand  is  regarded  as 
normal  for  the  season.  Mexican  toma- 
toes came  into  the  market  this  week,  and 
the  first  arrivals,  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
They  are  in  excellent  condition.  Rhu- 
barb was  not  plentiful  this  week  and 
sold  at  higher  prices.  The  vegetable 
market  as  a  whole  is  considered  in  good 
condition. 

String  beans   25c' 

Lima  beans  12%@15c 

Carrots,   per  sack  $1.25®  1.50 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box   2.00@3.00 

do.  Strawberry,  per  lb  10c 

Pumpkins   $1.00®  1.25 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30. . .  2.50(83.00 

Los  Angeles,  lugs   3.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  January  29,  1019. 
CATTLE — There  Is  little  change  in  the 
market  situation  for  cattle,  except  that 
there  seems  to  be  Increasing  difficnlty  In 
getting  supplies.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  a  fractional  advance  in  some  classes. 
Animals  of  the  better  grade  are  espe- 
cially hard  to  get,  so  are  calves. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000@1200  lbs.  ..12%@13c 
do,  weighing  1200®  1400  lbs. .  .13@13%c 

do,  second  quality   11%®  12c 

do,  thin   ...1  9@10c 

Cows,  and  heifers — 

No.   1   \  9@10c 

do,  second  quality   8@9c 

do,  common  to  thin  6®7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%@7%c 

Fair   •  5%@6%c 

Thin   4%@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight  ll%®12c 

Medium   10V.®llc 

Heavy   8@9%c 

SIIEEP — Mutton  animals  come  mostly 
from  the  feed  lots,  and  are  drawn  on  Just 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  rather  light  de- 
mand nf  the  consuming  public.  Prices 
unchanged. 

Lambs  14®)14%c 

Yearlings   12%c 

Sheep,  wethers   11%@12c 

do.  ewes   s%®  «%<• 

HOGS — The  hog  market  Is  easy.  Re- 
ceipts are  plentiful,  but  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  packers, «  whose  handling  depart- 
ment is  better  equipped,  and  so  prices 
hold  steady.  • 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed.  100®150  lbs  16c 

do,  do,  150(S250  lbs  18%c 

do,  do,  250 (ft 300  lbs  ,..16c 

do.  do,  300®400  lbs  .15%C 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  -  No.    1  20@21c 

do,  second  quality    19%®20c 

Cows  and  heifers   17%(SY8%c 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  18®21o 

Lambs,  suckling   24®  25c 

do.    yearlings   20®  21c 

Sheep,  wethers   18Q20C 

do.  ewes   :  ..15@17e" 

Hogs   25c 


Los  Angeles,  January  28.  1919. 

Following  is  the  report  of  livestock 
market  conditions  In  Los  Angeles  com- 
piled by  the  Lnited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  through 
the,  local  office,  for  January  27:  The 
market  for  beef  producing  animals  con- 
tinues strong.  The  supply  Is  light  and 
the  quality  is  improved.  Hogs  are  in  fair 
demand,  but  supplies  are  still  liberal. 
Lambs  continue  firm.  Wethers  are  scarce. 
Ewes,  supply  liberal  and  the  market  is 
weak  and  draggy. 

PRICES— Steers,  good,  $13.50@14.00;  me- 
dium, $12.00fti  12.5U:  common,  $11.00@>11.50. 
Cows,  good,  $11.00®  11.50;  medium,  $9.00® 
10.00;  common.  $6.50®  7.50.  Hogs.  No.  1, 
$10.00®  16.50;  No  2,  $15.00®  15.50.  Lambs, 
65  to  80  pounds  weight.  $16.00®  10.5O ; 
wethers.  $1 1.50®  12.00;  ewes,  $8.50®  10.50. 


North  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  27,  1911). 
CATTLE — Trading  opened  rather  early 
Monday  morning  at  the  Portland  Union 
Stockyards  With  about  40  carloads  of  live- 
stock for  the  packers  to  look  over  and 
trading  was  brisk  from  the  start,  with 
prices  on  the  whole  holding  their  own. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  head  of 
cattle,  7  calves,  2334  bogs  and  971  sheep. 
The  cattle  were  of  an  average  grade  and 
brought  corresponding  prices.  One  batch 
of  steers  was  weighed  up  at  $13.00,  n 
rather  high  quotation  for  the  day's  run 
of  business.  Cattle  quotations  on  the 
average  run  of  sales  throughout  the  day 
were  about  holding  their  own  with  last 
week's. 

HOGS — There  were  about  18  carloads  of 
hogs  offered  this  morning.  For  the  past 
week  little  activity  has  been  shown 
around  the  ty>g  scales  and  most  of  the 
sales  have  been  made  at  $17  as  a  top 
quotation,  with  the  bulk  of  sales  around 
$16.80.  The.  market  in  swine  has  been 
weak  and  draggy  and  hogs  this  morning 
had  another  fall  when  $1(5.80  was.  the 
best  offered  for*  prime  stuff. 

SHEEP— Only  three  loads  of  sheep  were 
on  the  market  today,  which  has  been 
holding  very  strong  for  the  past  ten  days. 
A  top  price  of  $14.50  still  prevails  for 
prime  lambs,  with  the  bulk  ..f  sales  for 
good  qnaUty  around  $14.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  nearly  all  grades,  wltl» 
an  extremely  limited  supply. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


I.os  Angeles,  January  27.  1919. 
The  Eastern  market  for  California 
navels  remains  steady  in  the  face  of 
heavy  shipments  north  from  Florida. 
After  the  turn  of  the  month  about  10.000 
to  12.000  cars  of  navels  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  from  this  State.  The  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  frost  damage  is  still  undeter- 
mined, nowever,  the  use  of  water  sep- 
arators is  rapidly  segregating  the  frosted 
fruit  from  the  sound.  Standard  sizes  of 
choice  fruit  are  bringing  $3.50  to  $3.75 


The  demand  for  lemons  Is  good  and 
the  price  situation  is  satisfactory.  Some 
fruit  frozen  in  transit  has  lowered  the 
average  price  obtained,  but  $4  to  $4.50 
delivered  is  offered  for  stdck  of  good 
quality.-  There  are  few  Sicilian  lemons 
on  the  Eastern  markets. 

Shipments  of  oranges  to  date  total 
6846  boxes^  last  year  to  date.  4S-S2  boxes. 
Lemons  this  year,  1720  boxes;  last  year, 
759  boxes.  '       t  .  , 


Eggplant,  per  U>  20®  25c  ■ 

Lettuce,  per  crate  $3.00@3iian 

Celery,  crate    5.00®  e  <hi 

Tomatoes,  Southern.  per  crate.!]  2.00®  3  of> 

do,   Mexican    3  50®  4  0(| 

Sprouts,  per  U>   8®i5B 

Potatoes — 

Fancy  whites   $1  '.wi®"  \\\ 

,    Choice    i.T.VuLvon  1 

Sweets,  per  sari;  3.00®. 3.50  - 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows    1 «5®  2.00  V 

Australian  Browns    l  ti.Va2.00i 

Garlic,  new   25fg  :ac  * 

Green   1  orn,-  Alameda,   per  sack  NoBM 

Okra,  per  box  N'onM 

BEANS. 

H.  Clay  Miller  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad-jfl 
mlnstratlon  has  just  returned  from  WasbJfl 
ington.  with  the  statement  tbat  CalifofH 
ilia  during  the  coming  year  will  suppljfl 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  beans  for  the* 
army  nml  navy.  The  annoum  cim-m  ,,m,.s 
too  late  to  have  any  effect  on  this  «"»k'il 
quotations,  though  it  was  generally* 
known  to  all  dealers.  Prices  of  neariyH 
all  descriptions  show  a  decided  falling  oSH 
and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  previoosM 
prices  were  not  on  "a  competitive  basjjH 
with  other  bean  producing  States,"  an^H 
that  the  market  had  to  recede  to  takoH 
advantage  of  this  Government  demand.  • 

Bayos.   per  ctl  $7. 10®  7.3oX 

Blackeyes    4.75®54^B 

Cranberry  beans    7.25qp7j^H 

Limns  (south,  recleaned)    9.5^H 

Finks    6.000 SJ^I 

Mexican   Reds   6.75®  TOOK 

Tepary   beans    3.50®4.28H 

Garbanzos   9.50®9.7dH 

Large  whites    7.25®  7  JW 

Small   whiles    8.25®S.5Q0 

POCETBY. 

The  poultry  market  Is  overstocked  ln| 
a  number  of  descriptions  and  •  /wld^H 
range  of  prices  prevailed  in  different  kcc-jB 
lions.  Hens  of  all  descriptions  sold  s^H 
the  way  from  33c  to  40c  and  roosters  ha^H 
practically  the  same  range.  Broilers  nn^Hl 
fryers  were  weaker  than  last  week.  bo^Bi 
were  the  steadiest  article  on  the  murket^H 
except  turkeys,  of  which  there  were  onljH 
a  few  arrivals.  Belgian  hares  were  IdK 
excess,  and  some  of  the  very  best  sold  a^H 
16c,  while  18c  was  obtained  In  only  flw 
Comparatively  few  cases.  Jack  rnbhlt^B' 
were  also  lower  in  response  to  "the  -'en-W 
eral  weukness  of  the  market. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  -prlng,  lti....34®3 

do,  old  3— 

do.   dressed   40O4afl 

Broilers.   IV.  to  2  It.-  42®45»4 

do.    l'i    lbs  t-'i45c, 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  4r.($Nl 

Fryers   40B 

Hens,  extra,  per  It).,  colored  35®40fl 

do,  Leghorn   33®37fJ 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   lXUBi 

Old  roosters,  colored,-  per  lb.  21QJ 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  32@1 

do,  old.  per  lb  i 

Squabs,  per  lb  --/.I 

Ducks   29@1 

do.  old   ...J 

Belgian  bares   15®] 

Jack  rabbits  ». .  .$3.0o®3, 

BETTER. 

The  butter  nwrket  continued  11h  raphfl 
decline  until  Friday  of  lust  week,  wnafl 
the  bottom  for  the  'present  was  reacbajH 
On  Saturday  it  reacted  5c  and  guiMH 
another  cent  on  Monday.  Since,  it  hafl 
dropped1  away  until  the -close  la;  a  8^H 
and  a  half  below  the  opening  and  oulfl 
3%o  above  the  low  point  reached.  ThS 
local  market  is  following  very  closely 
fluctuations  of  tin  Eastern  markets,  amjf 
while  tic  :  have  been  more  violent  herM 
the  tendency  has  not  been  contrary  to  tkfl 
other  markets  at  any  time.  A  statemedB 
Just  made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  Maaj 
kits  shows  that  tiie  production  of  botttH 
in  the  United  States  for  December  wafl 
15  per  cent  above  the  production  durinfl 
tin-  same  period  of  a  year  ago.  TBJ^J 
increase  in  production  has  had  an  InfJM 
portanf  hearing  on  present  prices.  F«H 
lowing  are  exchange  prices,  with  the  dlafl 
counts  deducted: 

Tim.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   46'    41      441      47      46  44W 

Prime  first. .  .<  Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

EGC.8. 

Eggs  are  following  butter  in  the  dnwd 
ward  trend  of  prices,  the  Eastern  m.irk^B 
being  the  dominating  factor  in  the  dB 
cline.  Extras  closed  9c  lower  than  bu)W 
week,  wblle'pullets  were  0 ■-_.>■  lower  Th« 
following  quotation*  are  exchange  prioflM 
with  the  discount  deducted : 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu  We<6 

Extras   52'a  51      49%  4SV4  48  4$V 

Extra  ....81  Nom.  —  .-nTST— 

Firsts   Nominal 

Kxtra  pullets.. 49!-j  44%  43     43%  44     41  S 
CHEESE. 

With    little    business    transacted,  > 
this  week  followed  butter  to  lower  leveBI 
Faucv    California    Mats   lost   5c 'and  enM 
the  Oregon  triplets  «.     01T  a   hall   ■  .n$. 
The  prices  given  are  the  exchange  quotS 

tlous.     less     the     i|c„i!     •  oiutai   -ion  ,ud. 

should    represent   the   price   received  H 

the  makers: 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  M 

Firsts     22W 

Oregon  triplets.  1.  ■   

( Iregon  Y.  A.  fain  » 

Monterey  cheese  \ltt 
FRESH  FRUIT* 
Apples  are  stronger.     There  was  an  e»- 
pecial  demand   for   \.  wtown    Pulpitis  this) 
Week,   resulting  in   an   advance  in  the  qt»#*  ■ 
tattons  of  this  description. 

Caltforniti    apple-   $'_\00®2J 

Northwest  apples    2.00^3, 

Winter  pears   ";*V^b^b^b1 

Persimmons    ]00®IJ 

CITKIS  FRUIT. 
The  demand  lor  oranges  was  very  111 
this  week  and  the  price  was  lowered  * 
for  the  best  in  order  to  move  them. 

Oranires.  naivelB   *"^"H2^?H 

Mandarins    1.75*J«| 


I 
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Tangerines   J  

Lemons,  fancy  •  "... 

3o,  choice   

do.  standard   

Lejnonettes   ,  .  

California  limes   

Grapefruit,  new   

HONEY. 
There    were    no  development 
honey    situation    this  week. 

imuku   i  Kin  s 
V  An  active  export  demand  ,-onl 
dried   fruits,   but   no   material  in 
Bjjbbintf  prices  is  reported. 

RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop,  at  mill." 


75rf/  3.2.1 
Midi  4.50 
50f<i4.OO 

oofti  :;..r)0 
:>w<i  :;.oo 
1.S0 
23ff?3.00 


-s    in  the 


nies  for 
rease  in 


.$4.32 
.  7.00 


LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Annrlcs,  January  2S,  1919. 
BITTER. 

■  A,  A  sharp  break  was  had  in  this  market 
the  past  week.  Milder  weather  and  an 
Increase  in  production  anticipated,  and 
lower  markets  Mast,  caused  extras  to 
break   here  on   'chanee  up   to  Thursday 

cluie  there  was  very  good  having.  Re- 
t-eipts  for  the  week  were  240  9(H)  pounds 
against  301.800  pounds  the  same  week  "ast 
year  With  San  |.'ra..,-i.s,-o  declininc. it £ 
on    extras    at  the    same    time    and  New 

flrst "i,Sf  n",1thr,,i'"^  »"  extras  th^ 
nrst  half  of  the  week,  the  light  reeeinfo 
failed- to    influence    „,e    LrM     '  Low^r 

f„ITSnr('«",'^'1  fr"Pr  consumptive  buy- 
ing and  Saturday  of  our  review  week 
extras  advanced  here  ,,n  'chance  lc.  while 
San  Francisco  and  the  Eastern  marked 
were  reported  steady  and  firm.  There 
was  withdrawn  from  ,  old  storage  during 

17'41!>  """'"Is-  awlnst  6358 
poinds  the  same  week  |;,st  vear  The 
holdings  now  are  „nl.v  .".2.141  pounds. 
■This  want  of  stocks,  however.  Is  having 
ho  influence  upon  the  market  In  the  face 
pf  mild  weather  and  the  anticipation  of 
n'"^"^  in  '"'"''"-tinn  both 
East  and   W  est.     The  <  lovernment.   too.  Is 

fe'r  whhV'  .;  \""  >  '  '.kiM-  "°  ,,PW  "ut- 
ter,   which    Is    havmg    its    i  „  M,„ .„,.,.  „.,on 

the  market.  .  . 

1    We  quote — 

California   fresh  extra  r-reamerv  4Rc 
do.  prime  first     2«„ 

|  j>  nrst  ;;;;  

Same  time  last  vear  - 

California    extra   creamery  i-o 

do,  prime  first     ktJ. 

S  1»    first  A", 

•  Tiaily  quotations 

P^;^           Tj,  Wed, Tim.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

'Extra   52  -2     r,o     r,o  r>o 

EGOS.. 

There  was   more  doing   in    this  market 

the   past    week   than    for   so         time.  I{o,_ 

■Wilts  for  the  week  by  rail  were  1(19? 
jfcses.  against  1«80  cases  the  same  week 

FhL/T'-     A.s  "'"  r,"'''M't«  by  truck  run 

•  hoi  t    four    t.mes    :,s    heavy    as    the  ar- 

Wk.    oji}'.  rnil'  thP  s"',',lv   f<"'   f'e  w»ek 
•J.is    S4MI    cases,    against    S40Q    ,-ases  the 
Same    week    last    year.     This    increase  in 
the  supply   brought   sharply   lower  prices 
Extras  on    change  broke  during  the  week 

8VjC    case    count     iu-    :l„d     p,  ts  4y.c. 

These  prices  are  „„„•  Lv  t„  j,..,  tower 
than  tins  time  l,M   year.     San  Francis" 

pftcf™"  .°\,r:'rV  ■*  '""  i,"-r  tnn  week  and 

PI ..-ago    lost    rxiriic  :,,.d    New    Vork  3V,c 

Onnng    the    week  I'nder    fi  r  niivils 

Jlul  milder  weather  throughout  the  coun- 
try,   causing    hens  to    lay    more  freelv 


everywhere,  receivers  dropped  prices  day 
by  day  to  avoid  the  accumulating  of 
stocks  on  a  declining  market.  There  were 
742  puses  taken  from  cold  storage  during 
the  week  and  the  holdings  now  are  only 
431  cases  and  they  held  on  contract. 
Daily  quotations — 

1919—  Tu.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra  ... 


191S-  - 


57 

55 

52%  51 

r.o 

53 

53 

52>/j  49 

49 

52 

52 

51  4!) 

49 

58 

58 

58  55 

51 

57 

57  53 

49 

55 

55  53 

48 

Pullets  .. 

POULTRY. 

A  fair  demand  and  steady  market  was 
had  the  past  week  for  most  offerings. 
While  prices  are  no  lower,  the  tone  of 
the  market  was  weak.  Broilers  were  in 
better  supply  than  for  some  time  and 
slow  sale.  Fryers  and  hens  were  in  only- 
moderate  supply  and  the  same  may  he 
said  of  turkeys  and  ducks,  and  thev'  sold 
fairly  well. 

-vjJv*e  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1<ff>l>/t  lbs   40c 

Broilers,   lV2<d>i%   lbs  43c 

Fryers.   2(5)3    lbs  33c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   30@SlC 

Turkeys   33(S?3(ic 

Ducks   30r<7.'!2c 

Geese   28c 

V  KGKTAltLKS. 

There  is  little  new  to  note  in  this  mar- 
ket from  a  week  ago.  Offerings  were  not 
heavy  and  all  choice  stuff  sold  fairly 
well.  Cabbage  was  in  very  good  demand 
and  sharply  higher.  Cauliflower  was  also 
in  very  good  request  and  brought  full 
last  week's  prices.  Onions  scarce,  firm 
and  in  very  good  demand.  Potatoes  were 
in  very  good  demand,  but  under  freer  of- 
ferings Idaho  Russets  sold  a  little  lower. 
Celery  steady  and  the  best  in  fair  de- 
mand. Poor  very  dull.  Sweet  potatoes 
in  better  supply  and  the  market  was 
dull  and  lower.  Bell  peppers  and  Chile 
peppers  out  of  the  market. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,   per  lb  10ff?15c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2.25(5)2.40 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   1.90(5)2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.25@2.75 

Qaxlie,  per  lb  50c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown.  Lompoc, 

per  cwt  $2.00(f?2.25 

White  Globe        cwt   7.oo 

Cabbage,   per  100  lbs   1.00(5)1.25 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   4.00(5)5  00 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate   7.00<5S.00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate   1.75ffi12.00 

Hubbard   squash,  per  cwt  $1  00 

Banana   squash,  per  cwt   1.00 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  50(5J75c 

FRUITS. 

A  firm  market  and  good  demand  was 
had  the  past  week  for  all  good  apples. 
They  continue  to  make  up  the  offerings 
of  deciduous  fruit  from  the  country.  The 
fear  of  buying  frozen  oranges  is  causing 
buyers  to  take  hold  of  them  cautiously 
and  this  has  helped  the  apple  market. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples —  i 

King  Davids,  Northwest  pack.  .$2.75(5)3.00 

Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack  3.00 

Baldwins.   Northwest   pack   2.75 

White  Pearmains.  4-tier    2.00@2.25 

Yellow  Newtown  Tippins, 

4-tier   2.2602.83 

Bellelleur.  4%-tier    1.75(5)1.80 

do.  3V2-tier    1.85(5)2.00 

Jonathans.  Northwestern  pack.  8.00@3.25 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  6@6%c 

Roman   beauties,  Northwestern, 
per  peck    3.00@3.25 


Relished  by  the  Best  of  Men 

A  Farm  Bureau  monthly  recently  stated  that  the  farm  advisor  is 
not  a  '  know  it  all."  but  one  who  is  in  close  touch  with  farm  affairs 
and  able  to  secure  the  required  information  on  short  notice. 

Yes,  he  keeps  "in  touch,"  and  to  do  this  he  finds  the  Rural  Press 
of  inestimable  value,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  from  one  of  the 
most  prominent  farm  advisors  in  the  State.  He  says-  "Ever  since  I 
was  Prof.  Wickson's  student  I  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  him  and 
his  work,  and  I  constantly  read  your  valuable  paper.  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  his  editorials,  and  I  find  the  Rural  Press  of  much  benefit  to  me 
in  my  work  as  farm  advisor." 

We  are  glad  that  Prof.  Wickson  is  out  of  the  office  todav,  so  that 
we  can  slip  in  this  puff  about  him.  Glad,  too,  that  such  experts  as 
farm  advisors  find  our  paper  helpful.  Really  no  man  is  so  big  or  so 
important  that  he  can  afford  to  get  out  of  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  in  his  sphere  of  endeavor,  or  neglect  to  study  the  methods  bv 
which  others  have  made  progress. 

In  this  issue,  for  instance,  the  best  of  farmers  will  profit  from  the  first 
page  article  on  fertilizers  by  Dr.  Lipman,  the  foremost  authority  on 
soils  in  California,  and  from  the  one  on  the  application  of  dormant 
sprays  by  George  P.  Weldon,  Deputy  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
hvvery  dairyman  should  post  himself  on  the  new  State  Dairy  Council' 
and  every  farmer  on  the  legislative  doings  at  Sacramento.  The  good 
articles  are  too  numerous  to  mention.    Read  them  all 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


30  ACRES— Hall  mile  from  State  highway 
three-quarters   mile   from   point   where  local 

Arbuckle0P'  ThU  3  .  S£  * h-a,f  ™-  '™ 
Arouckle.      This    place    partially  improved 

old  f?uit  *ZTr°li  a!m°nds'  1  a<*e  6  yea?: 
Seedless  '  T?d   5   acrea   1-year-old  Thompson 

thf  snrini  ^  lP  b?-  Planted  t0  almonds 
uns  spring.  Fine  location.  Will  make  a 
dandy  home.     Write  us.     Nelson  Realtv  Pom 

buckle,  Calif.,  the  Home  of  the  Aln^""'  4 


Orange  and  Lemon  Statistics  to  Date 

T Prepared  for  the  Pacific  Rnral  Press.] 

,  The  Rural  Press  lias  received  from'the  California  Citrus  League  (F.  O. 

VVallschlaeger.  Secretary),  the  following  valuable  compilation  of  figures 

covering  the  orange  and  lemon  production  of  California  for  the  five-year 
jpenod  Irom  1914-1S!,  inclusive.    This  information  was  requested  for  our 

1  '18  annual  edition  of  December  28  last,  but  for  sufficient  reasons  could 
•hot  be  furnished  us  until  now: 


I.KMONS — 

tt      1014    .  . 

1016  .  . 
fe       101H    .  . 

1017  .  . 
1918    .  . 

HlM.lv  


WIS 
l!)lli 


•Per  State  Commission  of  Horticulture. 


Year  ending 

Acres 

Acres 

October  .ilst 

non- 

bearing 

(boxes) 

bearing 

18.060 

1,174,242 

17.414 

18,44-.' • 

2.601,024 

21.94<i« 

2.712,715 

18,573* 

22.051* 

3.024.870 

16.799* 

29.640* 

2.492,976 

18.613* 

107,281 

17,986,482 

64.651 

112.926* 

15.857.856 

55  627* 

113.729* 

15.490.399 

S7\250* 

113.821* 

20,267.846 

47.758* 

118.699* 

7.862.757 

50.451* 

£6000   BtTTS   HOME-SITE    with    eood  in 

D™.tie?l°  mJJ,°M¥Land  a  payi,,s  business.  A 
o?  ^n,7  man.  W1,h  experience  and  40  acres 
h  .If  i h»  i  T'S  «omeo"li  w»h  $-000  to  take 
half  the  land  and  go  into  partnership  and  heln 

One  of  tht.  ri:",ry  .and  SWdehSir  busies! 
One  of  the  best  locations  of  the  kind  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Thos.  Hall,  Box  398,  Orland  Cal 

linnOIlfO*LE— 40Kacre  ranch-  'n  eood  condi- 
tion acres  bearing  prunes.  5  acres  al- 
monds 6  acres  alfalfa,  balance  in  other  crops 
Cement  piping  for  .rng-ating.  Electric  pump- 
ing  plant:    abundance    of    water.      Close  to 

%tki^r$T-  Address'  b£ 

Sffi  "VC^hROnfa=nt^^ab^ 
ditions  as  well  as  physical  condition.  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of   10  acres,   or  as  a  whole 

C?»rnPCnC,r^?frtaddreSS  P'  D'  Bane.  Orland.' 
irier.n  to  California 

DO  VOl'  WANT  a  pood  small  ranch-^37 
acres— under  irrigation?  Plenty  of  water 
Good  income  property.     For  sale  at  a  bar- 

WinowSFOCartiCU'ar5  3ddreSS  J'  B-  groetch- 

1  OK  SALE— Five  aeres  fine  four-yeaFold 
almonds.  3  blocks  from  State  Highway  and 
car  line.  Finest  soil.  Just  outside  citv  limits 
of  Chico      Ilox  104.  Route  A.  Chico.  Cal. 

FOOT  HIM,  RANCH  for  sale.  30  acres~in 
cultivation,  lnlplements  and  stock,  all  for 
S3000.  For  particulars  write  to  B  A  Win- 
sor.  Hornbrook.  Cal 


NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Bipr- 
eest  perpetual  cropper.  Best  quality — hav  or 
pasture.  Wonderful  constant  stooler.  Grows 
thick,  permanent,  profitable  fields  etc  In- 
vest] gate  facts.    J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 

*T°R  SALE — Almonds:  Drakes,  Nonpareils 
and  Ne  Puis;  12  i,l. e,  15c  and  17  He  each. 
Arcade  Park  Nursery.  Route  8,  Box  195. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE — Price  reasOn- 
able.  Price  and  sample  sent  on  request 
Freight  prepaid.  O.  L.  Dcvins.  Dos  Palos 
Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS — Blackberries,  raspberries 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  M  J 
Moniz.  Berry  Specialists,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

TREES.  TREES.  TREES. 

No  war  prices. 
Cash  Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


ASK   FOR   SNOW  S   GRAFTING  WAX— Id 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1  Box 
443.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  on  very  easy  terms,  or  will  rent 
-i0  acres  of  rich  bottom.  land  on  Grisly 
Island,  Solano  county,  all  in  cultivation  F 
N.  Chaplin.  Dutton's  Landing.  CaK  

FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch  with  all  lm- 
plements    and     cattle.       Address.     Box  476 

Placerville,  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company.  Desk  B.  725  Tenth 
strict.  Modesto.  Cal.  « 


Classified  Advertisements 


this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


t  REMANl'I  At  Tl  RED  PIPE. 
^HMl  Bizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
•crew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  l',,i  Eleventh  >  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PEAFOWLS — VERY  TAME — f6f  sale.  20 
months  i  l  l.  S26  pulr  Trio.  $.15  S  months 
'OM.  $17  .>(l  pair.  Trio.  J-.'4..")il.  Crating:  ex- 
Ira.  Efgs  m  season.  ?1  on  each.  Also  Mam- 
moth Spanish  Jacks  uid  Jennets.  A.  Everett, 
Mporpark.  Cal.   

For  s.u.i  -  point  i  t -inch  bottom 

«  0.  engine  plows:  almost  new  and  in 
flnp    condition  I. 


now  at  $550  each. 
I  gangs  for  $400  each.  J.  H. 
iville.  CaL  Phone  16R5. 
'ION  Vnot  operated  for  profit) 
expenses  Particulars  and  cat- 
Jo-operative  league.  Commercial 

Cl'TTK  R — SIX  KNIVES — Slices 
idly.  Excellent  for  potato  chips. 
0;  three  for  12.00  Lusher 
thart.  Indiana. 


FOR  SALS — 3-bottom  power  lift  P.  &  O. 
tractor  plow,  $150.  Double  O  ft.  John  Deere 
disc  harrow,  $100.  1-ton  auto  or  truck 
trailer,  $100.  8-ft.  Dunham  double  pulver- 
izer, $75.  All  practically  now.  Barker.  For- 
tuna.  Cal. 


MILKING  MACHINE — 3-unlt  Sharpies,  con- 
nections for  38  cows,  complete  with  Fair- 
ban  Its  Morse  gas  engine.  All  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Price  $500.  Box  1420.  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


ALL  .SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Frarteen'SO^ral.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels,  used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
bo  in,  fine  condition.  Price,  $4.25  each  1.  o.  b. 
Watsonvllle.    G.  W,  Cornell,  Watsonvillo.  Cal. 


FI1K  LEASE- — Six  acres  Sonoma  county 
Houses  lor  2000  hens:  equipped  brooder 
houses;  incubators:  barns.  Good  well,  tank, 
and  engine.  Box  1430.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Httwley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing*,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    (!    M.  Ilawley.  La  Mesa.  California 

CLEVELAND  TRACTOR — Best  of  condi- 
tion. Must  sell  to  get  larger  machine.  Price, 
$1000.  P.  Peterson,  R.  D.  1,  Box  47,  Fair- 
field. '  i 


BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte  Sharpless. 
Lyon.  Dickinson.  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spinks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rey.  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Shcrlock.  2202  East  Colo- 
rado  St..  Pasadena.   

TUSCAN  AND  PHILLIPS  CLING  PEACHES 
— extra  heavy  caliper,  one  year.  4/0  ft.  J.  H. 
Hale  and  other  good  varieties  peaclV  plum, 
ivpple,  and  pear  trees  Walnut  and  citrus 
fruits.  Clean,  healthy.  vigorous.  true  tn- 
name.  Grown  under  expert  supervision.  Los 
Nietos  Valley  Nursery.  Downey.  Calif. 

ErRKKA  WALNUTS  are  the  best  grafted 
on  Paradox  roots.  They  resist  blight.  You 
are  sure  to  get  the  real  thing  by  placing 
your  order  with  us.  We  graft  Eurekas  only. 
Geyer  Brothers  Walnut  Nursery,  214  S.  Al- 
masor  street.  Alhambra.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


WANTED.   POSITION   AS   SUPER  INT  E  ND- 

ENT — By  young  man.  27,  recently  returned 
from  army.  College  trained.  Four  vears 
practical  experience  in  management  of  or- 
chards, hogs  and  grain.  Surveying  for.  and 
the  laying  out  and  installation  of  irrigation 
systems  for  bare  land  or  orchards  a  specialty 
References.    Address  H.  H..  Box  1390  Pacific 

Rural  Press,   . 

POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  on  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits  Address:  H.  Duveneck.  1004  Paru  St.. 
Alameda,  Cal.  


<1K  ~ttappers ! 
\JJJhip  youi*  furs 
to  nearest  market 

get  your  money  quick! 


Hundreds  of  trappers  send  as 
their  raw  furs  year  after  year — 
WHY  ?  Because  we  treat  them 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  pay  them 
at  once. 

We  pay  highest  prices  because 
we  are  manufacturers,  the  larg- 
est in  the  West !  We  buy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  furs  an- 
nually. Furs  shipped  to  us  are 
made  up  by  us.  In  this  way,  you 
get  more  money  for  your  furs — 
not  one  cent  deducted  for  com- 
mission or  grading. 

Today  —  pack  up  all  the  furs  you 
have  and  ship  to  us  by  parcels  post 
or  express  collect.  WE  STAND  ALL  1 
CHARGES.  We'll  send  you  a  check 
■t  once.  If  the  check  isn't  big  enough, 
send  it  back  and  we'll  return  the  furs 
withour  cost  to  you  —  that's  how 
surewearethatourpriceswill 
please  you.  Our  record  of 
55  years'  square  deal- 
ing is  your  guar- 
antee of  sat- 
isfaction. 


TREES!  TREKS! — Eureka  and  l'lacentia 
walnuts  on  black:  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.'  A.  R.  Marshall's 
Nurseries,  1212  Ross  street,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

WALNUT  SCIONS — All  the  standard  and 
new  varieties:  Pecan  and  Pistache  scions: 
Pistache  seed:  absolutely  guaranteed.  Send 
for  list,    Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE— Buddi-d  Mission  Olive  Trees: 
ready  lor  planting:  buds  selected  from  choicest 
trees;  special  1  price  for  large  lots.  D.  C. 
McCallum.  Oroya  He,  Butte  Co..  Cal.  ' 

GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
GRAFTWOOD,  3c.  per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton. 
Jr..  Route  4.  Box   117   Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

OREGON  PLUM  STRAWBERRIES — Plants 
$6  thousand,  75c  per  hundred.  J.  E.  Dunn. 
Route  3,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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lKe  RIGHT  START 

-thai's  the 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Dept., 
^3   6re*»y  Flou»  Comfasy, 
^  ISO  Weber  Avenue, 
■0    Stockton,  California. 

4l  Gentlemen: 


Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,   your  booklet  on 


If 


if 


I  I 


Yes— and  come  to  think  of  it— the  right 
start  is  everything!  For  it  is  in  the  first  few 
weeks  that  these  baby  chicks  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  lives  —  of  their  future  egg 
production— of  your  very  profits! 

Baby  chicks  are  little  bits  of  life  but,  at 
the  same  time,  each  one  represents  a  whole 
chicken.  That's  why  it  is  profitable  to  save 
every  one. 

It  is  here  that  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed 
comes  as  a  signal  help.  For  it  supplies  all 
the  food  values  that  Nature  intended  a 
growing  chick  to  have. 

No  matter  what  your  methods  may  be— 
you  can  depend  on  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed 
to  produce  results.  Why?  Because  it  is  pre- 
pared by  experts  to  meet  the  demands  of 
fast-growing  bodies.  It  is  clean,  uniform,  properly  granulated  and  proportioned 
for  the  delicate  organs  of  the  baby  chick. 

Also— reme/nber  this:  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  is  absolutely  grit/ess.  You 
don't  have  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  shell  and  grit.  (You  should,  however,  add 
about  5%  fine  shell  and  grit,, when  using.) 

Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  is  a  perfectly  mixed  ration  based  on  the  prattical 
findings  of  the  most  successful  poultry  raisers.  That's  why  chicken  raisers  are -so 
enthusiastic  about  it!  That's  why  professional  poultrymen  are  making  money 
by  using  it!   And  so  can  you! 

The  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy",  explains  just  how 
to  feed  baby  chicks  — gives  you  the  advice  of  practical  poultry  experts— tells 
you  how  to  boost  your  poultry- profits.  No  one  knows  so  much  about  the 
poultry  business  that  he  can  afford  to  overlook  the  big  money-saving  and 
money- making  suggestions  to  be  found  in  this  booklet.  Your  copy  is  waiting 
for  you  — and  it's  free!  -Simply  fill  in  the  coupon— and  mail  TODAY! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

•  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


SPERRY 

BabyChickFeed 


A  Sperry  Product 


How  the  State  Created  the  Wine  Industry 


Thirty-First  of  the  Editor's  Series  of  Historical  and  Analytical  Sketches  of  California  Agriculture 


|HIS  WRITER  has  neither  interest  nor  sympathy  with  any 
effort  to  question  the  competence  of  the  American  people 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
All  contentions  that  the  nation  cannot  make  and  amend 
laws  to  secure  what  it  believes  for  the  public  good  seem  to 
us  idle,  vain  and  discreditable  to  those  who  make  such  contentions.  The 
people  have  spoken:  let  the  people  obey.    It  is  the  true  American  way. 

Although  we  have  no  professional  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  there- 
fore do  not  intend  to  provoke  or  invite  any  discussion  thereof,  we  have 
the  conviction  that  efforts  to  impeach  the  recent  national  action,  by  the  , 
claim  that  the  nation  or  any  State  thereof  precluded  itself  from  follow- 
ing Its  conception  of  public  welfare  by  previously  giving  individuals  or 
corporations  privileges  to  manufacture  what  it  now  prohibits,  are  an 
insult  to  rational  public  sovereignty.  If  such  public  action  can  be  shown 
by  the  decision  of  the  highest  courts  to  be  invasion  of  vested  rights,  let 

the  commonwealth  pay  the  bill  and   

proceed  resolutely  to  the  execution 
of  its  will.  We  have  therefore  no 
sympathy  with  the  claim  that  the 
nation  has  "sold  its  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage"  and  therefore  must 
everlastingly  partake  of  it.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  such 
contention  has  any  importance  nor 
that  it  can  vitiate  the  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  all — the  declaration 
of  the  public  will  in  the  way  the 
organic  law  of  the  nation  provides. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of 
view  from  which  the  previous  attitude 
and  transactions  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  not  only  permitting  but  also 
participating  in  efforts  to  establish 
and  extending  wine  making  in  this 
State  are  of  great  importance.  It  ir, 
in  connection  with  careful  inquiry 
and  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
State  morally  owes  anything,  in  the 
-way  of  compensation  or  other  special 
assistance,  to  those  who  under  its 
guidance  and  exhortation  placed  their 
property  and  livelihoods  in  jeopardy 
through  a-  reversal  of  the  State's  atti- 
tude. It  is  imperative  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  conscientiously  consid- 
ered by  aU  who  believe  that  it  is  the 
highest  duty  of  the  State  to  be  fair 
to  every  citizen.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  conscientious  consideration  is 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  State  really 
has  done  to  create  and  extend  the 
wine-making  industry  in  this  State. 
As  we  have  within  reach  more  definite 
records  than  most  readers  possess,  it 
seems  a  duty  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion thereof  to  current  knowledge.  We  do  not  undertake  to  indicate  the 
public  attitude  during  the  last  seventy  years  toward  the  creation  of  a 
wine  industry,  by  means  of  citations  from  published  declarations  of  pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  this  period — which  we  have  in  abundance — or  by 
means  of  other  Inferential  testimony  about  the  public  will  in  the  matter. 
We  shall  only  cite  a  few  things  which  the  State  actually  did,  or- ordered 
Its  servants  to  do,  by  legislative  enactment,  and  for  the  execution  of  which 
it  appropriated  public  money. 

A  State  Commission  to  Europe. 
After  about  a  decade  of  oratory  about  the  desirability  of  making  Cali- 
fornia a  great  wine-producing  State  and  after  award  of  prizes  at  State 
Pairs  for  excellence  of  wine  and  brandy  made  by  pioneer  producers,  the 
State  took  its  first  official  transaction  to  realize  a  great  wine  industry. 
By  joint  resolution  the  Legislature,  in  March,  1861,  authorized  the  Gov- 


SCEN'ES  OF  A  LOST  OCCUPATION. 

The  wine  grape  took  kindly  to  the  sunny  hillsides  el  California,  many  acres  of  which 
are  useless  for  other  forma  of  culture.  I'nder  Federal  Prohibition,  wine  grape  crowine 
become*  an  outlawed  industry  In  California,  after  forty  years  of  careful  and  expensive 
nurture.   


ernor  to  appoint  a  commission  "to  promote  the  improvement  and  culture 
of  the  grapevine  in  California."  and  Governor  Downey  accepted,  as  a 
definition  of  what  that  enterprise  should  consist  of,  the  following:  "an 
examination  of  the  different  varieties'  of  grapes  and  the  various  modes  of 
making  wine  in  the  vine-growing  countries  of  Europe."  He  appointed 
as  commissioner  to  pursue  such  examination  a  California  vine  grower, 
A.  Haraszthy,  who  discharged  his  duties  abroad  during  the  vintage  season 
of  1861.  His  report  of  the  work  consists  of  a  large  octavo  volume  of  4  20 
pages  published  by  Harper  Brothers  of  New  York  in  1862.  Mr.  Harasz- 
thy not  only  reported  in  detail  wine-making  methods  in  Europe  which  he 
conceived  would  be  of  practical  value  in  this  State,  but  he  "purchased 
in  Europe  100,000  grapevines  of  about  1400  varieties,  employed  a  gar- 
dener to  take  charge  of  them  during  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
repack  them  in  New  York  and  reship  them  by  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express 
to  San  Francisco  and  remain  with  them  during  their  journey.    It  was  a 

very  successful  importation  and  under 
instructions  of  Governor  Downey  the 
vines  were  planted  in  Sonoma  county, 
"to  be  held,  with  their  increase,  sub- 
ject to  the  future  disposition  of  the 
Legislature."  The  performance  was 
considered  commendable  and  several 
important  varieties  are  traceable  to 
Haraszthy's  importation. 

State  Preference  for  Grape  Products. 

During  the  decade  of  the  '60s  there 
were  a  number  of  indications  on  the 
part  of  the  State  indicating  that  the 
conviction  prevailed  that  the  manu- 
facture of  pure  grape  brandy  by  grape 
growers  should  not  be  classed  with 
distillation  from  grains  and  other 
baser  materials.  For  instance,  the 
legislative  committee  on  the  culture 
of  the  sraPe  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1S69  a  memorial  and  joint 
resolution  declaring:  "The  existing 
internal  revenue  law  of  the  United 
States  is  oppressive  and  unjust  in  its 
operation  toward  the  fruit-distilling 
interest  of  California,  leading  to 
arrest  as  criminal  and  working  a  con- 
fiscation of  machinery,  house  and 
land.  *  »  *  and  prevents  the  work- 
ing of  light  and  inferior  wines  into 
brandy  and  if  persisted  in  will  ef- 
fectually destroy  the  fruit  interest  of 
California:  therefore,  our  Senators 
and  representatives  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  for  the  repeal  of  said  law 
or  such  modification  of  it  as  will 
exempt  fruit  distillers  from  its  pro- 
visions as  applied  to  malt  and  grain 
distillers." 

A  similar  attitude  toward  fortified  wines  seems  to  have  been  assumed, 
and  with  some  effect,  for  in  1870  it  was  announced  that  "  a  late  ruling 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  effect  that  sparkling  wines 
made  from  native  grapes  are  not  subject  to  taxation,  as  such  wines  made 
from  foreign-grown  grapes  are,  is  most  favorable  to  the  wine  interests 
of  our  State." 

Such  declarations  are  ample  evidence  that  the  State  accepted  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  grape  and  favored  them  and  was  not  slow  to  urge  develop- 
ment thereof.  It  saw  an  opportunity  following  the  Franco-German  war 
of  1871,  for  it  was  then  said  (in  the  Report  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  1871):  "We  are  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  accruing  to 
many  of  our  industries  as  a  result  of  that  wa»\  Among  those  already 
most  favorably  affected  are  grape-growing  and  wine-making,  and  we 
hope  our  people  will  not  be  slow  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantage 
(Continued  on  page  187) 
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EDITORIALS 


COMMISSIONISTIC. 

CONVERSATION  about  what'  are  familiarly 
railed  "the  commissions"  is  rising  to  such 
pitch  and  tempo  that  we  must  take  a  tongue 
in  it.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  success  of  this  run 
of  popular  oratory  that  it  follows  the  decadence 
of  the  flu,  because  the  most  promising  treatment 
of  it  is  diametrically  different.  The  requirement 
of  fin-victory  is  to  shut  up:  that  of  commission- 
ltis  is  to  hold  forth.  There  is  inscrutable  wisdom 
in  the  fact  that  one  pandemic  is  conquered  by 
"masks  on"  and  the  other  can  only  be  routed  by 
"masks  off."  We  call  it  inscrutable  because  we 
can  no  more  understand  it  than,  in  our  youth, 
we  could  fathom  the  pages  of  geometrical  demon- 
strations  which  labored  strenuously  toward  a  cer- 
tain definite  conclusion  and  then  generously  added: 
"the- converse  is  also  true"!  Therefore,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  prevalent  affliction  of  economic 
chills  and  administrative  fevers  which  is  raging 
In  ithe  circulatory  aBd  nervous  systems  of  the 
body-politic  over  "the  commissions''  can  only  be 
reduced  by  plenty  of  free  talking  and  that  un- 
masking is  one  of  the  essentials  thereto. 

j*.  ji   Jt  . 
UNMASKING  OF  MOTIVES. 

WE  ARE  also  quite  sure  that  though  there 
may  be  plenty  of  free  talking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  economy  and  public  service  of 
"government  by  commissions"  there  can  be  no 
clear  talking  unless  there  is  an  unmasking  of 
motives.  And  we  are  just  as  sure  that  this  ought 
to  be  done  as  we  are  that  we  cannot  do  it.  We 
have  an  impression  that  the  whole  subject  is  as 
full  of  politics  as  a  trench-soldier  is  apt  to  be  of 
"cooties,"  and  we  believe  that  enough"  hot  air  in 
the  form  of  public  discussion  will  drive  them  out 
of  tbe  seams  of  the  governmental  trousers — as 
they  are  now  being  worn  or  hoping  to  be.  For 
really  it  Is  not  now  at  all  clear  whether  ftie 
motive  of  those  who  are  assailing  "the  commis- 
sions" as  such  is  statesmanlike  or  selfish.  Is  it. 
for  instance,  their  purpose  to  render  the  State 
("Government  less  diffuse  and  more  consistently 
concentrated  and  therefore,  theoretically,  less  ex- 
pensive? If  so,  can  it  be  made  clear  that  as  much 
or  more  efficiency  in  doing  the  things  which  the 
people  believe  they  need  to  have  done  can  be  had 
by  a  more  closely-knit  State  administration,  or  is 
the  change  which  is  being  striven  for  simply  a 
way  to  regain  a  State  Government  which  cost  less 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  promoting  the 
commqn  man  and  protecting  him  from  corporate 
and  other  exactions,  was  not  worth  an  old  damn  of 
a  tinker?  We  cannot  answer  such  questions,' 
which  seem  to  us  fundamental,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  unmask  the  motives  in  the  current  onset 
again- 1  "the  commissions"  as  such.  We  have  an 
idea  that  enough  public  discussion  may  disclose 
something  Of  significance  and  that  in  the  course 
of  such  discussion  either  syme  of  the  opponents 
of  ''the  commissions"  or  «ome  0f  the  incumbents 
-or  proponents  thereof  may  reel  Off  enough  ora- 
torical rope  with  which  to  hang  themselves  withal 
in  the  public  view.  It  is  an  old  proverb  that 
when  rogues  fail  out  honest  men  get  their  due, 


but  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  whether  the  pro- 
posed "sweeping  away  all  the  commissions"  has 
more  reactionary  political  rogues  on  the  advocacy 
side  than  there  are  inefficient,  useless  and  costly 
incumbent  rogues  on  the  other,  how  can  the  pub- 
lic judge?  Obviously  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  best — not  least,  as  the  old  political 
saw  cut  it.  Of  course,  a  government  can  do  least 
by  doing  nothing  but  politics,  and  it  may  cost 
the  public  less  in  the  aggregate,  but  if  its  scheme 
is  simply  to  do  politics  by  the  most  consistent 
and  concentrated  organization  to  do  it  •  econom- 
ically, it  nets  the  public  a  loss,  no  matter  how  lit- 
tle it  costs.  But  we  have  said  enough  of-  things 
which  we  admit  we  know  nothing  about. 

jt     *  < 

COMMISSIONS  BUILT  UP  OR  PUSHED  DOWN. 

THERE  is  one  thing  about  the  tw/>-score  or  so 
of  commissions  we  have  which  we  have  not 
seen  pointed  out,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  all  begotten  by  the  same  parentage 
of  impulses,  purposes  and,  perhaps,  ambitions. 
Some  of  them  were  builded  up  from  below  from 
particular  initiatives  originating  in  popular  indus- 
trial demand  for  special  wisdom  and  enforcement 
of  such  wisdom  upon  those  who  endangered  cer- 
tain industry  by  ignorance  or  defiance  of  it. 
Some  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  greater  fraction 
of  them,  were  pushed  down  from  above  as  "poli- 
cies" from  initiative  in  proposed  or  realized  admin- 
istrative control  of  State^  affairs.  Some  were 
wholly  non-political  in  origin  and  purpose:  others 
were  political  in  conception  and  delivery  and 
have  been  freely  claimed  to  be  party  virtues. 
The  former  may  be  roughly  classed  as  purely  in- 
dustrial in  motive  and  purpose:  the  latter,  though 
o'f  clear  industrial  bearing,  were  chiefly  social  in 
motive  and  purpose.  For  the  former  no  party 
could  claim  credit:  on  the  other  hand  they  came 
from  producers 'of  all  party  affiliations  and  have 
almost  always  been  officered  and  operated  in  a 
non-partisan  manner.  For  the  latter,  a  party 
has  claimed  all  credit  and  has  officered  and  oper- 
ated them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  politically 
faithful.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  a 
condition  might  arise  in  which  a  transfer  of  faith- 
fulness might  not  be  easy  and  the  existence  of  a 
substratum  of  misfit  faithfulness  might  be  irksome 
and  possibly  awkward  to  the  attainment  of  a 
consistent,  homogeneous  administration  of  pre- 
vailing politics.  Thus  we  have  unfortunately  hit 
upon  another  thing  which  we  know  nothing  about, 
but  we  could  not  avoid  it  because  we  only  hit  it 
accidentally  while  on '  our  way  toward  another 
thing  which  *we  do  know  and  think  worth  point- 
ing out  because  its  agricultural  importance  and 
significance  seem  to  us  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  done  with  the  larger, group 
of  semi-social  commissions  which  manifestly  came 
from  above — though  we  do  not  count  them  heav- 
enly either  in  purity  of  motive  or  in  unselfishness 
of  purpose.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  of 
benefit  to  farmers;  some  of  their  supporters  have 
admitted  that  they  >  were  intended  to  "fix  the 
farmer"  and  certainly  farmers  have  had  to  exer- 
cise considerable  agility  in  dodging  the  down- 
ward thrusts  of  their  celestial  pile-drivers.  For 
the  sake  of  argument,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  we  do  not  care  how  far  they  are  homologized 
Into  the  structure  of  a  consistent,  executive  agency 
under  the  gubernatorial  thumb. 

jl   W    J  ' 

COMMISSIONS  WHICH  CAME  FROM  BELOW. 

THESE  commissions  were  created  by  popular 
demand,  to  meet  specific  needs  of  producers, 
to  guide  and  assist  them  in  developing  new 
industries  and  to  place  the  strong'  arm  of  the 
State  between  their  budding  enterprises  and  the 
aggression  of  autocratic  greed  of  corporations  and 
the  invasion  Of  Bolshevic  pests  and  diseases  of 
plants.  We  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the.  Califor- 
nia Railroad  Commission,  which  was  driven  into 
the  constitution  of  1879  by  popular  will,  but 
was  immediately  "hog-tied"  by  the  corporations  it 
was  designed  to  curb  and  control  and  lay  in  idle- 
ness and  corruption  until  set  free  by  'reorganiza- 
tion under  Hiram  Johnson  in  1911,  and  started 
on  a  glorious  career  with  nfultiplied  powers.  But 
we  do  not  count  th.s  an  agricultural  commission 
and  therefore  do  not  use  if-  as  illustration  of 
the  point  we  desire  to  make.  Such  an  illustra- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, which  is  oldest  in  continuous  existence  of 


the  group  of  agencies  foV  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  production  which  we  invoke 
it  to  typify. 

In  the  latter  '70s  fruit  growing  as  we  now 
know  it  as  a  group  of  industries  emerged  from 
the  pioneer  period  and  entered  upon  enthusiastic 
expansion.  At  the  same  moment  worms  became 
conspicuous  for  their  boring  into  apples  and 
pears,  scale-bugs  brought  gumming  and  destruc- 
tion  to  most  other  fruit  trees  and  the  phylloxera 
became  conspicuous  for  killing  grapevines  in  the 
valleys  north  of  the  bay.  All  these  pests  had 
been  formerly  observed,  but  not  appreciated  as  a 
State-wide  destroying  agency  nor  feared  as  an 
industrial  menace.  Growers  had  been  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  California  climate  was  a  panacea 
for  horticultural  ills  and  a  protection  for  their 
industry.  Matthew  Cooke,  a  Sacramento  fruit-box 
maker,  clearly  saw  the  menace  to  his  occupation 
and  became  a  voice  crying  in  a  wilderness  of 
negligence:  "Fight  ye;  strike  together,  ye  fruit 
growers,  or  these  pests  will  kill  your  trees  and 
destroy  your  business."  Neighborhood  meetings 
of  alarmed  growers  were  held  in  all  fruit-growing 
sections  and  delegated  meetings  at  central  points 
followed.  At  all  of  these  Matthew  Cooke  lifted 
his  voice  and  showed  his  collections  of  fruit  pests 
and  their  work.  Growers  who  had  not  thought 
themselves  menaced  went  home  and  found  the 
same  things  on  their  trees.  There  was  a  uni- 
versal alarm,  a  trained  entomologist,  Professor 
Comstock,  then  U.  S.  entomologist,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, identified  old  pests  and  christened  new 
ones  and  supported  the  campaign  for  action  pro- 
posed by  the  Sacramento  box-maker.  All  who 
knew  pests  or  feared  them  joined  in  the  hue  and 
cry  against  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  fruit 
pests.  The  first  Viticultural  Commission  appointed 
a  temporary  Horticultural  Commission  and  the 
Legislature  of  1S81  passed  a  law  enabling  counties 
to  take  up  warfare  against  menaces  to  the  fruit 
industry.  The  Legislature  of  1883  passed  a  law 
"to  create  and  establish  a  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture^— for  the  purpose  of  preventing  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  among  fruit  trees:  for  the  pre- 
vention and  extirpation  of  fruit  pests  and  diseases, 
etc."  The  law  provided  that  appointees  to  the 
board  should  be  "specially  qualified  by  practical 
experience  and  study  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  horticulture."  The  fruit 
growers  were  delighted.  The  law  had  provided 
for  qualified  appointees  and  there  would  surely 
be  no  interference  with  the  popular  will.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it:  a  competent  com- 
mission had  arisen  from  below!  ■  *  .  'i€y 
Ml  *J 

WHAT   COME   FROM   A   GOVERNOR'S  GOING 
'  WRONG. 

IT  IS  impossible  now  to  appreciate  the  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  the  disgust  at  the  intrusion  of 
political  interests,  the  discouragement  over  all 
that  the  growers  had  resolved  to-  do,  when  nearly 
all  those  who  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  law 
were  overlooked  by  the  Governor  in  piaking  ap- 
pointments and  the  requirement  of  special  qualifi- 
cation which  the  law  required  was  ignored.  Six 
members  of  a  board  of  nine  commissioners  had  no 
qualifications  which  growers  would  concede.  They 
included  two  honorable.  Spaniards,  survivors  from 
the  pre-gold  period;  a  large  sheep-farmer  from 
Tehama  county,  a  retired  preacher  from  Placer 
county,  a 'pioneer,  .without  fruit  property  or  pest 
knowledge,  from  Napa  county  and  an  insect- 
powder  promoter  from  Stockton.  The  other  three 
members  were  qualified.  Politics,  personal  friend- 
ship and  other  things  than  fruit-pest  efficiency 
had  a  two-thirds  majority  on  the  board! 

All  that  need  be  said  about  this  fiasco  of  thirty- 
six  years  ago  Is^  that  the  growers  accepted  the 
situation,  smothered  their  resentment  and  took 
up  again  the  endeavor — not  with  the  strong  men 
as  officials  on  the  part  of  the  State,  whom  they 
had  planned  for.  but  with  the  lame  ducks  which 
politics  provided,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  new 
appointing  power,  etc.,  the  board  became  efficient 
and  representative  of  the  fruit  industries  as  it 
was  originally  designed  to  be.  And  ever  since 
that  distant  day  when  a  foolish  Governor  made 
bold  to  turn  the  importunities  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers to  his  political  advantage  or  personal  vanity, 
this  body  of  producers  has  come  as  near  to  having 
its  own  way  wfcth  its  own  affairs  as  any  bunch  of 
constituents  ever  had  under  a  political  environ- 
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Here's  a  Better  Position 

Don't  think  that  because  you  have  never  done  any 
soliojfling-  you  cannot  make  a  success  of  our  subscription 
worK.  No  matter  whether  you  are  young  or  old,  or 
what  your  previous  experience  has  been,  if  you  like  the 
paper,  have  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and  are  willing*  to 
learn,  you  can  make  good  with  the  help  we  give  you. 

If  you  have  an  automobile  and  are  free  to  travel  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  pleasant,  permanent, 
profitable  work.  Straight  salary  with  advancement.  Let 
us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Tou  will  be  glad  you  in- 
vestigated. 


ment.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers for  three  decades  at  least  to  meet  in  popular 
assembly  to  discuss  their  needs:  to  present  those 
needs  to  the  Legislature  by  their  own  representa- 
tives: to  take  part  freely  in  promoting  State  horti- 
cultural appointments,  and  they  have  been  as  a 
rule  treated  by  law  makers  and  executives  as  men 
who  knew  best  what  their  industry  required  and 
who  should  have  their  own  way  with  it  so  far  as 
circumstances  could  be  made  to  allow. 

We  have  spoken  particularly  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Commission  because  it  has  rather  more  pic- 
turesque elements  in  its  history  than  others,  but 
in  the  main  all  the  distinctively  agricultural  com- 
missions are  like  unto  it  in  their  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  State.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  the  State 
Stallion  Board  and  others  dealing  with  purely 
agricultural  affairs  were  created  and  have  been 
maintained  by  and  through  the  efforts  of  produc- 
ers in  the  distinctive  lines  of  production  they  min- 
istered to  and  they  have  been  always  regarded  as 
non-partisan  and  not  constituting  any  part  of  the 
Governor's  political  family  nor  any  part  of  his 
administrative  furniture,  either  political  or  pa- 
triotic, jjt 

IS  THIS  THE  LESSON  OF  THE  HOUR? 

AND  NOW  comes  the  onset  of  the  economists, 
the  politico-statesmen,  the  pure  statesmen 
(with  a  genius  for  academic  organization) 
and  others,  upon  "the  commissions"  as  they  now 
exist.  We  are  not  going  out  with  an  army  of 
job-holders  to  meet  and  try  to  vanquish  them, 
for  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are  not  right  in 
their  chief  contentions,  but  we  have  the  convic- 
tion that  they  should  exercise  their  insight  and 
ingenuity  first  upon  those  forms  of  committed 
action,  which  they  presumably  know  most  about 
and  these  are  obviously  the  "commissions"  which 
were  handed  down  from  above  and  which  are 
endowed  with  philanthropic,  legal,  judicial  and 
political  functions  and  operations.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  patriotic  reformers  who  have  been  se- 
lected to  re-upholster  and  reduce  to  simpler  de- 
signs the  executive  furniture  of  the  State  might 
have  the  time  of  their  lofty  and  honorable  lives 
in  wielding  their  trenchant  blades  among  the 
functions  and  functionaries  of  these  Jovian  insti- 
tutions which  fell  upon  the  State  full-panoplied 
out  of  the  sky  of  political  ambition  and  are  there- 
fore proper  fuel  for  later  furnaces  of  political 
reform.  We  do  not  consider  them  a  part  of  our 
agricultural  family,  except  for  the  trouble*  they 
have  made,  and  we  have  the  lofty  willingness  to 
sacrifice  them  for  the  good  of  the  State  which 
Artemus  Ward  manifested  when  he  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  give  all  his  wife's  relations  to 
win  the  war  of  1861.  But  as  we  have  already 
abundantly  claimed,  this  is  not  our  line  of  goods 
and  we  have  no  courses  to  approve  nor  to  con- 
demn in  a  venture  which  clearly  belongs  to  the 
more  or  less  qualified  statesmen  who  now  have 
their  faces  turned  towards  it. 

But  this  lesson  of  past  and  present  seems  to  us 
clear.  Reorganization  of  executive  furniture  and 
system  should  not  enter  the  enclosures  nor  dis- 
turb the  provisions  ,made  by  the  State  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  production,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  modest  demand  of  producers  for.  that 
which  they  could  not  themselves  provide.  They 
have  asked  for  just  the  specific  things  they  iieed. 
For  several  decades  the  State  has  given  them  such 
things  to  be  administered  by -experts  whom,  in 
most  cases,  they  have  themselves  named  and  whom 
they  know  to  be  good,  faithful  and  efficient. 
These  are  particularly  expert  things  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  handled  intelligently  by  a  singfe 
executive  functionary  with  an  outfit  of  clerks, 
clerk  they  even  with  surprising  clerkliness. 
|  We  do  not  say  that  the  distinctively  agricultural 
'  "commissions"  cannot  be  improved  and  rendered 
more  efficient  by  different  alignment- and  correla- 
tion, but  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  it  cannot  be 
done  in  a  couple  of  months  while  the  air  is  full 
of  the  fragments  of  the  really  political  "commis- 
sions" which  aae  being  picked  to  pieces.  The 
organization  of  executive  machinery  to  meet  tile 
diverse  needs  of  a  number  of  complex  agricultural 
industries  should  receive  the  earnest  efforts  of  a 
group  of  experts  representing  all  of  them  and 
acting  through  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
And  these  experts  should  be  for  the  most  part 
those  who  have  livelihood  and  property  in  the 


industries  which  they  represent.  So  far  as  we 
have  seen  the  published  list  of  those  invited  to 
consultation  on  agricultural  subjects,  there  is  only 
one  man  who  is  more  of  a  farmer  than  anything 
else  and  he  is  a  lemon  grower  in  Ventura  county. 
He  can,  however,  bring  to  the  conference  from 
one  of  his  own  trees  just  what  should  be  expected 
as  a  result  of  attacking  a  proposition  of  super- 
lative agricultural  importance  in  that  way! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Our  Asparagus  Produced  by  Local  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  a  generally  known  fact 
that  asparagus  grown  in  south  Texas  is  inferior 
in  every  way  to  the  California  product.  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  this  partly  on  the  ground 
that  our  growers  do  not  know  the  cultural  re- 
quirements of  asparagus.  Recently,  however,  I 
found  a  man  who  had  been  a  successful  grower 
of  asparagus  in  California,  He  was  employing 
the  same  methods  here,  but  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory. — R.  L.  R.,  Galveston. 

Although  the  California  growth  of  asparagus  in 
private  gardens  and  local  market  gardens  is  based 
upon  ordinary  loams  amply  enriched  with  manure, 
as  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  com- 
mercial product  of  asparagus  is  almost  wholly 
made  upon  soils  of  great  depth,  lightness  and  tilla- 
bility  which  are  not  found  elsewhere  with  the 
same  characteristics  and  capabilities.  These  soils 
are  naturally  formed  of  disintegrating  rushes 
(tule)  intermixed  with  river  sediment.  They  are 
warm  and  well  drained  in  their  upper  layers  be- 
cause of  their  coarse  character  and  still  moist 
below  because  of  high  water  level  or  moistened 
by  admission  of  river  water  to  the  deep  trenches 
between  the  rows  of  roots.  On  such  soils  are  our 
vast  asparagus  fields  and  canning  establishments 
which  take  the  colossal  shoots  straight  from  the 
cutters.  To  emulate  the  California  asparagus 
product  one  must  have  California  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate:  knowledge  of  methods  will  not  suf- 
fice. Nor  will  imitation  of  the  soil  by  admixture 
of  manure  produce  the  same  result.  Eastern  as- 
paragus growers  know  and  do  all  that  is  possible 
in  that  line  and.  yet  produce  no  such  crop.  Nor 
can  Californians  working  with  ordinary  loams 
produce  such  asparagus  as  is  grown  on  the  special 
soils  which  are  chosen  for  our  commercial  crops. 


Burning  Out  Stumps. 

To  the  Editor:  I  occasionally  notice  someone 
inquiring  how.  to  stop  stumps  from  sprouting.  «J 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  white 
and  live  oak,  and  have  been  very  successful  by 
my.  method,  which  I  will  give- you.  Both  these 
varieties  of  oak  sprout  very  badly.  We  grub 
the  small  trees.  The  large  ones  we  cut  close  to 
the  ground  and  trim  out  the  wood.  We  dig 
around  the  stump  about  six  inches  deep  and  burn 
the  brush  upon  it.  It  begins  to  decay  at  once, 
and  Ln  two  years'  time  we  burn  them  out  of  the 
ground  without  any  trouble. — W.  H.  J.,  Red  Bluff. 

That  is  a  rational  treatment  and  we  know  by 
experience  that  it  settles  eucalyptus  stumps  and 
probably  many  ethers.  The  chief  essential  is  the 
killing  of  the  cambium  by  the  fire.  When  this 
is  killed  there  can  be  no  sprouts — except  of  trees 
which  sucker  from  the  distant  roots.  When  there 
can  be  no  sprouts,  vegetative  activity  stops,  the 
wood  dies  and  becomes  flammable.  After  that 
decay  begins,  though  it  does  not  proceed  with 
equal  speed  with  all  kinds  of  stumps.  Stumps 
can  be  burned  out  as  you  suggest,  but  that  does 
not  interest  our  ordinary  inquirers.  They  gen- 
erally wish  some  dope  which  will  make  a  stump 
burn  up  or  will  make  it  decay  and  blow '  away, 
while  they  wait.  For  such  rapid  persons  there  is 
nothing  to  be  prescribed  but  dynamite  or  power- 
ful stump-pullers.   

Growing  Tobacco. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Califor- 
nia, time  of  planting,  cultivation  necessary  and 
amount  of  irrigation, required  in  Sacramento  Val- 
ley; also  the  best  variety  of  seed  to  plant  and 
where  same  may  be  obtained. — W.  T.  S.,  Maxwell. 

Mako  a  nice  seedbed  in  about  a  monthj  cover 
it  with  a  cloth  frame  to  avert  both  frost  and  too 
strong  sun  heat;  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface  and 
simply  press  the  fine  soil  lightly  with  a  board,  to 
cover  as  little  as  possible,  and  sprinkle  lightly 
often  enough  to  keep  the  surface  reasonably  moist. 


Plant  out  after  danger  of  frost  is  over  just  as 
you  would  tomato  plants  and  cultivate  in  the  same 
way.  Irrigate  enough  to  keep  the  plants  growing 
strongly:  the  amount  of  water  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  soil  you  are  working  on.  You  can 
get  Havana  seed  from  any  seedsman  and  that  is 
as  good  as  any  to  begin  with.  After  you  get  the 
plants  well  grown,  you  will  not  know  how  to 
get  your  money  out  of  them  and  no  one  can  tell 
you,  for  the  trick  of  curing  tobacco  in  California 
has  never  been  mastered.  You  can  use  the  leaves 
to  make  sheep  dip  or  kill  plant  hugs,  or  you  can 
go  out  behind  the  barn  and  fill  your  pipe  with 
them.  Your  wife  will  probably  not  allow  you  to 
smoke  them  around  the  house. 


Propagating  Persimmons. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  propagate  the  seed- 
less Japanese  persimmon?  I  have  one.  supposed 
to  be  a  "Yemon,"  but  it  is  exceptionally  fine,  as 
the  fruits  are  extra  large,  being  from  11  to  13 
inches  around,  and  I  wish  to  get  more  trees  ex- 
actly like  them. — G.  W.  S..  Marysville. 

If  you  only  wish  a  few  trees,  dig  up  a  few  roots 
from  trees  of  any  variety  you  have  and  make 
root-grafts  with  scions  from  the  tree  you  desire 
to  multiply — just  as  you  would  make  a  root-graft 
of  an  apple  or  pear.  For  larger  propagation  get 
seedling  persimmons  from  a  nurseryman  and  graft 
on  them.  If  you  are  not  handy  at  grafting,  get 
a  nurseryman  to  take  scions  from  your  tree  and 
graft  on  the  stock  which  he  has  as  many  trees  as 
you  desire.  Trees  can  be  grown  from  cuttings, 
but  it  is  neither  sure  nor  easy. 


Hoeing  Around  Old  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  see  discussion 
in  your  query  department  as  to  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  hoeing  around  old  trees. — H.  B., 
Winters. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  disadvantage  except  that 
it  costs  a  lot  of  money  and  takes  time  when  one 
would  like  to  be  doing  something  else  perhaps. 
If  any  reader  knows  other  disadvantages,  let  him 
take  up  the  discussion.  As  an  offset  to  the  cost 
of  the  work  is  the  additional  moisture-conserva- 
tion, for  hard  ground  around  a  tree  sucks  out  and 
evaporates  much  moisture  and  draws  it  sidewise 
from  far  beyond  its  own  area.  Hard  soil  in  con- 
tact with  the  bole  of  a  tree  is  apt  to  pinch  the 
bark,  prevent  expansion  and  perhaps  cause  gum- 
ming. It  is  also  a  safe  refuge  for  many  kinds  of 
pests  which  a  good  stirring  destroys. 

Pear  Thrips. 

To  the  Editor:  When  does  the  pear  thrips  make 
its  appearance?  How  can  you  detect  its  com- 
ing?-— A.  F.,  Healdsburg. 

It  usually  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  February 
and  attacks  the  opening  bloom  buds,  sometimes 
before,  sometimes  after  opening.  You  can  find  it 
by  examining  the  unfolding  buds  with  a  mag- 
nifier or  you  can  knock  the  bud-cluster  over  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper  and  see  if  you  get  on  the 
paper  some  small,  colorless,  slim  insects  which 
have  to  the  naked  eye  some  rough  resemblance 
to  "cooties." 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  mid  temperature  record  is  furj 
nished  tlie  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weiitlier  l'.iirean  at  San  FranclSco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  in..  February  4,  191(1: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 


i  "  >  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  — — *  ■ '    '  '» 

•Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   01  19.02  25.06  58  32 

Red   Bluff   04  17..:i  14.49  04  32 

Sacramento    9.34  11.28  68    r   jSk  i 

San  Francisco  ...    .12  13.02  13.15  (13    \.  JK52 

Sau  Jose   02  11.04  9.42  00  SO 

Fresno                        .02  4.31  5.38  «  U..  -MH 

Sun  Lnia  Obispo..    .28  9.18  11.22  72  34 

I .o.s  Angeles             1.05  ."..IB  8.55  76  42 

San  Diego                 1.10  r,..:2  .V49  08  44 

'A  Innemucca  Ofi  4.05  4.12  50  18 

Reno   01  5.70  5.98  "  52  Hi 

Tonopali                  ',34  •  »'*-fit>  -'■a,  rS 
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Better  Dairying  Through  Bull  Associations 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


T  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Creamery    Operators'    Association  a 
most  important  subject  was  assigned 
to  Prof.  C.  W.  Rubel — "Co-operative 
Bull   Associations."     He  delivered  a 
•  very    interesting  "address,    but  more 
publicity    should    be    given    to  this 
movement.     Many   associations  have 
been  formed  back  East,  and  they  have  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  prove  their  real  value, 
yet  the  plan  is  almost  unknown  here  on  the  Coast. 

"What  is  a  co-operative  bull  association?  It  is 
an  organization  of  farmers  who  want  to  use  high- 
class  registered  bulls  'to  breed  up  their  herds,  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  right  kind  of 
bulls  alone,  or  who  do  not  have  enough  cows 
to  justify  the  purchase  of  high-class  sires.  They 
get  together  for  the  joint  I  ownership,  use  and 
exchange  of  such  bulls.  The  purchase  price  and 
cost  of  maintenance  are  distributed  according  to 
the  number  of  cows  owned  by  each  member, 
thereby  giving  each  dairyman  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  his  herd  at  a  minimum  expense.  The 
organization  also  helps  its  members  to  market 
dairy  stock  and  dairy  products,  to  fight  contagious 
diseases  of  cattle  intelligently,  and  in  other  ways 
to  assist  in  improving  the  local  dairy  industry. 

The  typical  co-operative  bull  association  is  com- 
posed of  from  15  to  30  farmers  who  jointly  pur- 
chase five  bulls.  Their  territory  is  divided  into 
five  "breeding  blocks,"  one  bull  being  assigned 
to  each  block.  As  many  as  50  or  75  cows  may  be- 
.long  to  the  farmers  in  each  block,  and  the  bull 
is  kept  on  a  conveniently  located  farm.  To  pre- 
vent inbreeding,  each  bull  is  moved  to  the  next 
block  every  two  years.  If  all  the  bulls  live,  and  if 
all  are  kept  until  each  has  made  one  eomplet,e 
circuit,  no  new  bulls  need  be  pur- 
chased for  ten  years.  In  this  way 
each  member  of  the  association  has 
the  use  of  good  purebred  bulls  for 
many  years,  at  a  cost  of  only  a 
small  part  of  the  purchase  price  of 
one  good  bull — usually  less  than  is 
invested  in  greatly  inferior  bulls 
owned  by  individual  dairymen. 

Low  Cost  of  Co-operation. 

No  investigations  have  been  made 
In  California  to  show  how  urgent 
the  need  for  purebred  bulls  is,  but 
to  get  general  data  on  this  subject 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  a  survey  made  in  eight  districts 
In  which  there  were  no  associations 
in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
Massachusetts.  It  was  found  that 
on  1219  farms  there  were  817  bulls, 
having  an  average  value  of  $76. 
Had  the  owners  of  these  cheap  bulls 
been  properly  organized,  the  same 
investment  would  have  purchased 
the  necessary  bulls  of  an  average 
value  of  $283.  On  these  farms 
nearly  four  times  as  many  bulls 
were  used  as  would  have  been  re- 
quired under  proper  organization. 
The  farmers  were  therefore  feeding 
four  bulls  when  they  should  have 
been  feeding  only  one.   

Actual  figures  from  associations  now  In  opera- 
tion show  that  the  first  cost  is  slight.  In  one 
association  having  more  than  100  members  the 
original  cost  to  each  was  only  $23.  The  members 
already  have  had  the  use  of  good  bulls  for  four 
years  and  probably  will  have  their  use  for  six 
years  longer  without  additional  cost  other  than 
maintenance.  Another  association  with  more  than 
50  members  has  had  the  use  of  good  bulls  for 
more  than  seven  years  at  an  average  investment 
of  less  than  $25  per  member,  with  prospects  of 
being  able  to  use  them  for  three  or  four  years 
more. 

Quick  Returns  on  Investment. 

When  queetioned  regarding  the  value  of  these 
associations,  150  farmers  in  Maryland,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  estimated  that  the  use  of  co-opera- 
tive bulls  increased  the  production  of  the  offspring 
in  the  first  generation  from  30  to  80  per  cent,' 
with  an  average  of  65  per  cent. 

Getting  down  to  individual  cases,  an  associa- 
tion at  New  Windsor,  Md.,  purchased  three  bulls, 
and  in  the  first  generation  the  daughters  of  the 
first  bull  made  an  average  increase  over  their 
dams  of  62.2  pounds  of  butterfat;  those  of  the 
second  bull  55.2  pounds,  and  those  of  the  third 
bull  115.5  pounds. 

And  listen  to  this:  Nine  years  ago  dairymen 
near  New  Salem.  N.  Dak.,  decided  to  join  together 
and  breed  up.  So  they  bought  two  purebred  bulls 
and  transferred  them  from  one  herd  to  another. 
The  first  year  the  cows  averaged  131.9  pounds  of 
butterfat,  at  a  net  profit  of  $16.90  each.  Seven 
years  later,  as  a  result  of  the  purebred  sires,  the 
cows  then  in  .the  herds  averaged  427.6  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  the  net  profit  was  increased  to 
$90.24  per  cow. 


Looks  like  a  case  where  a  bull  makes  a  bully 
profit,  doesn't  it?  Usually  in  business  transactions 
where  there  is  a  probability  of  great  gain  there  is 
also  a  possibility  of  heavy  loss,  but  in  bull  associa- 
tions the  chances  of  profit  are  excellent,  with 
little  probability  of  loss.  The  investment  is  small, 
the  risk  light  and  the  chance  for  herd  improve- 
ment great. 

How  It  Works  Out. 

Let's  take  a  typical  case  right  here  at  home  and 
see  how  it  will  work  out.  Jim  Smith  of  Modesto 
has  six  cows.  If  he  bought  the  right  kind  of  a 
bull  it  would  set  him  back  at  least  $209,  and  he 
couldn't  possibly  keep  the  bull  for  less  than  $75 
per  year.  Then,  after  two  years,  he  would  want 
to  dispose  of  the  bull  and  buy  another  to  avoid 
inbreeding.  So  this  means  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  would  be  out  $350  for  the  cost  of  the 
bull  and  his  keep,  less  whatever  he  would  bring 
when  sold. 

Jim  would  not  have  kept  the  bull  long  enough 
to  have  tested  any  of  his  daughters,  and  as  farm- 
ers are  not  very  keen  for  bulls  three  or  more  years 
old  that  have  not  proved  their  worth  by  their 
daughters'  production,  the  chances  are  that  the 
bull  would  have  to  be  sold  for  beef  and  would 
not  bring  more  than  $125. 

So  this  means  that  Jim  Smith  pays  out  $225  in 
two  years  for  the  service  of  a  purebred  bull  on 
six  cows — $112.50  per  year,  or  $18.75  per  cow  per 
year.  Of  course,  it  would  be  quite  different  if 
Jim  Had  60  cows,  as  the  cost  would  then  be  only 
$1.87  per  cow.  But  he's  got  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  before  he  can  be  the  proud  possessor  of  60 
cows,  and  one  of  the,  ways  he  can  do  it  is  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  service  fee,  and  still  not 
use  an  inferior  bull. 


A  bull  of  thin  cullbrr  should  Increase  the  production  of  a  crude  herd  at  !•  1-1  30  per  cent  in 

one  generation. 


Jim  has  neighbors  whu  are  in  the  same  fix — 
say  six  with  an  average  of  ten  cows  apiece.  If 
these  neighbors  get  together  and  buy  and  main- 
tain one  bull,  each  one  is  put  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  though  he  had  60  cow&  of  his  own. 

But  that  is  not  a  co-operative  bull  association. 
It  is  only  a  block,  and  it  requires  at  least  two 
other  blocks  before  the  benefits  can  be  fully  real- 
ized— five  or  six  blocks  are  better.  The  bulls  are 
changed  from  one  block  to  another  every  two 
years,  and  if  there  are  four  blocks  Jim  Smith  will 
have  the  use  of  four  good,  registered  bulls  during 
eight  years  without  paying  any  more  tl»an  his 
share  for  the  purchase  of  one  bull  and  the  keep 
of  the  bull. 

If  there  are  60  cows  in  Jim's  block  and  a  $200 
bull  is  purchased,  this  means  $3.33  per  cow,  and 
as  Jim  has  six  cows  his  share  for  the  purchase  of 
the  bull  is  only  $20.  If  it  costs  $75  per  year  to 
keep  the  bull,  this  means  that  Jim  has  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $1.25  for  each  of  his  cows,  or  $10 
per  cow  for  the  entire  eight  years,  and  as  the  first 
cost  when  buying  the  bull  was  $3.33  per  cow, 
this  makes  the  total  cost  per  cow  $13.33  for  eight 
years,  or  $1.66  per  year.  Pretty  low  as  compared 
with  the  $18.75  per  cow  that  it  would  have  cost 
poor  Jim  if  he  had  bought  a  bull  on  his  own  book. 

Bull  Can  Be  Tried  Out. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  co-operative  associa- 
tion la  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  try  out 
bulls.  Before  a  bull  finishes  the  second  block  his 
daughters  in  the  first  block  are  producing  and  his 
value  can  be  determined.  If  his  daughters  do 
well,  he  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
they  do  poorly  he  can  be  sold,  and  another  bull 
can  be  purchased  in  his  place.    You  know  many 


I  bulls   have   gone   to   the   butcher  early    in  life 
'  for  $100,  when  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
they  were  worth  $1,000  or  perhaps  $10,000. 

Another  advantage  is  that  purebred  herds  can 
be  leveloped  more  quickly.  Jim  Smithy  like  all 
other  dairymen,  has  the  ambition  to  raise  purebred 
cattle,  but  cannot  afford  to  purchase  individually 
such  a  bull  as  is  needed  to  develop  a  profitable 
purebred  herd.  The  bull  association  overcomes  the 
difficulty,  and  Jim  can  use  the  money  he  saves 
toward  the  purchase  of  registered  females.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  a  herd  can  be  developed 
from  a  start  with  only  two  or  three  cows,  and 
how  good  a  profit  can  be  made. 

No  Spreading  of  Diseases. 

How  about  disease  spreading  through  the  herds 
in  a  block?  It  would  he  quite  natural  to  suppose 
that  contagious  abortion  and  other  diseases  might 
be  spread  by  using  a  bull  in  several  herds,  but 
you  will  remember  it  was  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  that  an  association  helped  its  mem- 
bers to  fight  contagious  diseases  of  cattle  intelli- 
gently, and  records  show  that  there  is,  less  trouble 
with  abortion  in  bull  asociations  than  outside  of 
them. 

Important  to  Select  Bulls  Carefully. 

The  selection  of  bulls  for  an  association  is  one. 
of  the  most  important  considerations.  A  prepotent 
bull  will  make  rapid  and  marked  improvement  in 
the  herds,  and  the  association  interest  will  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  improvement  obtained. 
But  if  a  poor  bull  is  used  the  production  may  be 
decreased,  in  which  case  the  interest  will  be 
lessened  and  the  association  may  be  broken  up. 
It  has  been  found  that  trouble  arises  it  each 
association  buys  its  own  bull,  and 
to  avoid  this  trouble  it  is  best  for  a 
director  to  be  selected  from  each 
block,  and  these  directors  transact 
the  business  of  the  association,  in- 
cluding the  buying  of  all  the  bulls. 

How  to  Form  an  Association. 

Success  also  depends  upon  the  care 
that  is  used  in  forming  an  associa- 
tion. If  you  are  interested  you 
should  get  as  much  information  as 
possible  regarding  the  plan  of  oper- 
ation, and  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  your  Farm  Ad- 
visor. He  might  be  able  to  give 
you  valuable  information  from  ex- 
perience. If  there  are  any  associa- 
tions in  your  locality,  you  should 
"F<  visit  them  and  study  their  methods, 

5  for  the  more  information  you  can 

get  the  better  the  prospects  will  be 
for  a  well-organized,  successful  as- 
sociation. 

Send  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  993.  This  will  be 
found  of  great  value,  particularly 
the  suggestions  given  in  connection 
with  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 
Your  Farm  Advisor  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  in  starting  an  organization, 
or  you  can  get  help  from  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Already-  there  are  more  than  1000  farmers  in 
18  States,  and  in  44  associations,  who  have  proved 
the  bull  association  te  be  both  practical  and  suc- 
cessful. We  want  to  see  many  of  these  associa- 
tions in  California.  And  to  give  more  publicity 
to  the  movement  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about 
the  progress  of  any  associations  now  in  operation. 


or  about  the  formation  of  any  new  ones. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SWISS  CHEESE. 

Would  the  sight  of  480  gigantic  Swiss  cheeses 
weighing  from  130  to  160  pounds  each  make  xpu 
hungry  or  take  away  your  appetite?  Perhaps 
that  would  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  were 
fond  of  Swiss  cheese;  but  you  could  hardly  Jail 
to  enjoy  that  being  turned  out  by  the  California 
Central  Creameries  plant  at  Areata.  This  new 
plant — the  first  in  the  State  to  turn  out  Swiss 
cheese — is  now  making  nine  cheeses  a  day,  or  a 
totsj  of  1500  pounds  daily.  The  total  output  of 
the  plant  to  date  is  in  excess  of  100,000  pounds, 
and  as  the  wholesale  price  of  this  fine  article  i3 
now  57  cents  per  pound,  the  plant  has  already 
manufactured  a  product  valued  approximately  at 
$5^,000,  th*e  larger  part  of  which  has  been  ppid 
back  to  the  dairymen  in  the  form  of  milk  checks. 

The  demand  for  this  cheese  is  shown  in  a  ship- 
ment made  to  the  large  produce  firm  of  A.  E. 
Paulsen  of  New  York,  who  in  December  purcha.-ed 
a  full  carload  of  219  cheeses  at  over  $18,000.  This 
"Golden  State  Swiss  Cheese,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
finding  a  ready  market  and  most  satisfactory  prices 
1  are  being  received. 
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Power  Profitable  on  the  Modern  Fruit  Ranch 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


HE  WRITER  was  in  charge  of  a  cer- 

Ttain  fruit  and  stock  ranch  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  in  this  article  will 
set  forth  the  difference  of  conditions 
between  then  and  now.  This  ranch 
has  always  been  notably  well  equipped 
and  efficiently  administered,  and  is 
now,  as  always,  in  a  very  high  state 
of  cultivation.  There  were,  at  one  time,  as  many 
as  thirty  head  of  horses  in  the  stables  and  boxes 
at  this  ranch,  perhaps  eight  of  which  were  work- 
ers and  the  rest  registered  stallions  «and  mares. 
The  keeping  of  so  many  head  of  stock  has,  of 
course,  helped  to  keep  up  the  100  acres  of  fruit 
land  in  very  fine  condition. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 
Farm  wages  were  about  an  average  of  $35  a 
month  for  a  good,  efficient  American  boy.  An 
extra  good  teamster  got  $40.  Teams  were  in  the 
field  by  7  o'clock  and  kept  going  till  six.  We  had 
only  oil  lamps  and  lanterns  for  lighting  in  house, 
barn,  haymow  or  bunkhouse.  There  was  no  tele- 
phone, and  water  was  pumped  by  a  windmill.  An 
automobile  was  -a  curiosity,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  rancher,  and,  anyway,  the  roads  were 
not  particularly  inviting  for  such  travel,  especially 
in  winter.  In  short,  the  automobile  was  looked 
upon  as  a  luxury,  and  its  owner  was  cursed  in 
private  by  every  man  who  owned  a  team  of  spirit 
each  time  It  passed  on  the  road.  Practically  every- 
body shipped  their  green  prunes  to  the  "drier" — 
sold  them  green.  Irrigation  was  not  even  con- 
sidered, except  for  alfalfa.  It  was  not  necessary 
in  this  particular  neck  o'  the  woods. 

Today 

There  is  a  fine  pumping  plant  on  this  ranch — 
enough  to  take  care  of  20  acres — complete  in  all 
its  details,  with  a  7-horsepower  motor,  the  "juice" 
for  which  costs  a  minimum  of  $6  per  horsepower 
per  year.  This  is  based  not  on  the  size  of  the 
motor,  but  according  to  the  load  it  carries,  which, 
in  this  instance,  is  very  much  less  than  7  horse- 
power. In  1917  the  average 
cost  for  the  year  was  about  $5 
a  month,  and  never  over  $10  a 
month,  for  power.  This  is  for 
irrigating.  The  transformer 
stands  in  a  central  position  and 
distributes  also  power  for  the 
small  pumping  plant  that  fur- 
nishes water  for  houses,  stock 
and  garden — :also  for  running 
the  fruit  grader,  buzz-saw, 
grinder  or  any  other  necessary 
tool.  Also,  the  "juice"  for  a 
large  electric  stove  and-  water 
heater  are  here  connected. 

The  bill  for  electricity  in  this 
department  averages  $8  a  month. 
This  pays  for  that  used  by  the 
electric  stove,  water  tank  heater 
(hot  water  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night),  light  for  three  houses, 
and  all  buildings,  as  well  as 
pumping  water  for  all  domestic 
use  and  stock.  In  the  electric  baking  or  boiling 
ovens  of  the  cooking  stove  the  joint,  stew,  mush 
or  whatever  is  needed  can  be  put  in  the  oven  in 
the  morning,  the  clock  set  for  th9  time  you 
want  your  stove  to  start  action,  the  degree  of 
heat  you  want — then  you  can  go  away  and 
spend  ffie  day.  If  you  want  supper  at  6  o'clock, 
and  the  cooking  will  take  two  hours,  you  set 
the  clock  for  4  o'clock  and  get  home  at  6,  and 
lo!  there  is  the  meal  all  hot  and  ready  to  set 
on  the  table,  and  it  is  never  burnt — because  you 
have  set  the  clock  to  shut  off  juice  at  6,  and  it 
faithfully  obeys. 

You  can  have  a  hot  bath  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  and  never  think  about  the  other  fellow, 
for  the  water  is  always  hot.  Because  the  juice 
starts  heating  up  the  incoming  cold  water  in- 
stantly and  only  stops  when  the  desired  heat  is 
reached.  Electricity  can  also  be  used  for  iron- 
ing the  clothes  and  for  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

Transportation. 
The  telephone  probably  saves  as  many  trips  as 
we  used  to  make  fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  had 
to  hitch  up  "old  Bill."  The  road  to  the  nearest 
depot  being  pure  black  adobe  was  taken  at  a  walk 
in  the  winter  time,  with  a  six-inch  width  of  the 
black  stuff  around  the  rim  of  each  buggy  wheel. 
It  was  often  impossible  to  haul  any  kind  of  load 
over  this  stuff  after  a  prolonged  rain.  Today  these 
roads  are  to  be  traversed  comfortably  at  a  25-  or 
30-4nile  clip  any  month  in  the  year.  Instead  of  a 
buggy  and  horse  or  team,  a  neat  Franklin  Six 
roadster  is  kept  for  hack  use  and  for  the  ladies 
to  get  about  in.  Also,  besides  a  large  family  car, 
there  is  an  old  Cadillac  which  is  about  to  have 
its  rear  end  turned  into  a  bed  for  hauling  small 
loads,  with  possibly  a  trailer  behind.  A  trip  to 
town  and  back,  including  an  errand  or  two,  can 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  an  hour,  where  it 
used  to  make  a  hole  in  half  a  day — without  count- 


T"\ISTILLATE,  gasoline,  and  electricity  make 
U  possible  the  production,  harvesting,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  enormous  amount  of  foodstuff 
we  have  been  and  are  being  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish for  the  use  of  our  own  people  and  for  the 
hungry  and  famine-stricken  nations  of  Europe. 
Short-handed  as  we  have  been,  we  would  also 
have  been  practically  stripped  of  work-animals 
as  well  had  not  tractor  and  truck  been  most 
largely  used  for  transportation  on  the  fields  of 


ing  the  aggravation  of  getting  covered  with  mud 
and  sweat  and  horse  hair  in  hitching  up  and  un- 
hitching. The  automobile,  like  the  telephone,  is 
almost  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  busy  man,  even 
on  a  small  ranch. 

Gas  Engines  and  Tractor. 

We  asked  what  had  become  of  the  gas  engines 
on  the  ranch.  With  the  exception  of  the  one 
used  on  the  large  Bean  spray  pump,  they  have 
been  replaced  by  electricity,  though  our  host  said 
that  they  were  about  the  same  cost  to  run,  he 
believed,  as  the  motor.  He  considered  it  economy 
in  every  way,  to  purchase  the  best  engine  possible 
for  the  work  required.  It  saves  time,  expense  and 
worry. 

Only  five  work  horses  are  now  kept  for  100  acres 
in  fruit  and  these  may  be  cut  down  to  three.  The 
others  have,  been  replaced  by  a  12-20  Yuba  ball- 
tread  tractor,  which  was  bought  in  the  spring  of 
1917  (or  late  in  1916)  at  $1,670 — before  the  rise. 
This  tractor  has  done*  a  lot  of  work  -since  then 
and  plowed  deeper  than  would  have  been  prac- 
ticable with  horse  labor. 

Cost  of  Eunning  the  Tractor. 

The  total  cost  for  distillate,  oil  and  repairs  on 
this  tractor  for  1918  was  $201.  As  the  owner 
said,  this  seems  singularly  little,  but  we  went 
carefully  over  the  accounts  and  totaled  them  up. 


Yuba  12-30  ball-tread  tractor  pulling  four.  two-row  bean  planters  on  second  speed. 


The  work  idone  was  plowing,  disking  and  cross- 
disking  several  times  for  cultivation  and  work- 
ing down,  in  addition  to  the  work  on  irrigation-, 
for  which  it  made  ditches  and  filled  them  again. 
We  figured  that  horse  work  alone  on  such  deep 
plowing  on  this  heavy  clay  loam  would  cost  $1.50 
per  acre  at  the  present  price  of  feed  and  supplies, 
without  counting  wages. 

In  the  heavy  plowing  two  women  were  at  work 
at  a  cost  of  $6  per  day,  an  avera-ge  day's  plowing 
being  about  eight  acres.  In  all  other  operations 
only  one  man  was  used  (cost  $3).  Twenty* acres 
a  day  could  be  chopped  out  with  the  double  cut- 
away disk — a  splendid  tool  for  so  many  purposes. 
Of  a  late  season  the  double  disk  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  disking  and  cross-disking  be- 
fore plowing  to  hold  the  moisture,  so  that  centers 
won't  dry  out  before  you  can  get  to  them.  Such 
cover-crops  as  vetches,  peas,  etc.,  can  easily  be 
chopped  up  in  this  way  and  plowed  in  afterwards 
without  a  lot  of  entanglement  in  the  plow  stand- 
ards. 

"Even  if  cost  of  horse  labor  and  power  were  the 
same,  power  would  still  be  preferred,"  said  mine 
host,  its  chief  advantages  being  the  thoroughness 
and  expedition  with  which  the  work  can  be  done. 
If  the  season  is  late  and  the  ground  drying  out, 
you  can,  without  skimping  the  work,  do  it  in  such 
a  short  time  if  need  be.  Of  course,  he  uses  horses 
on  the  manure  spreader,  single  work  or  small 
jobs;  but  Mr.  Tractor  takes  hold  of  all  the  heavy 
work  and  eats  it  up. 

Car  Converted  to  Truck. 

We  asked  how  it  was  going  to  pay  to  convert 
the  old  Cadillac  into  a  truck  and  were  told  that 
it  depended  on  how  much  hauling  a  man  had  to 
do  and  how  much  he  spent  on  converting.  "My 
old  Cad's  engine  is  as  good  as  ever."  he  said,  "even 
at  nine  years  old.  I  haven't  enough  work  for  a 
large  truck,  but  I  can  put  a  platform  on  the  back 


of  the  old  "Cad"  for  very  little  that  will  carry 
small  loads  and  perhaps  be  able  to  handle  my 
cherries  and  apples  on  the  short  trip  to  the  depot. 
Now,  if  I  bought  a  $2,000  truck,  interest  and  de- 
preciation would  cost  $120  a  year  at  least  and 
would  nearly  pay  for  all  my  hauling  at  present. 
It  isn't  all  ranches  that  can  afford  to  keep  a  truck, 
but  they  might  be  bought  by  a  company  of  men 
for  use.  It  would  also  pay  a  man  to  buy  one  in 
most  any  community  that  had  enough  hauling  and 
get  the  promise  of  doing  his  neighbors'  hauling 
at  a  fixed  sum  per  ton. 

"Now,  I  have  at  present  perhaps  100  tons  of 
dried  prunes  a  year  (besides  apples  and  cherries). 
I  get  it  hauled  for  $1.50  a  ton,  which  is  cheaper 
than  I  can  afford  to  do  it  till  I  have  more  orchard 
in  bearing  that  will  warrant  a  truck.  I  recently 
had  four  tons  of  lime  delivered  to  me  and  sent 
back  four  tons  of  prunes  to  town.  Loading  both 
ways,  I  got  a  dollar  a  ton  rate,  or  $8  for  the 
whole." 

Farm  Tools. 

We  asked  about  the  relative  desirability  of  the 
disk  and  moldboard  plow.  He  said  that  for  him- 
self he  should  prefer  the  moldboard  for  field  work 
— you  could  do  straighter  work  with  it.  He  used 
the  disk  plow  in  the  orchard,  as  there  was  less 
likelihood  of  root  injury  or  snagging  off  a  stand- 
ard, and  the  cover-crop  was  put  well  under  out 
of  sight,  but  in  plowing  "away"  you  could  not 
get  so  close  to  the  trees.  The  double  disk  and 
the  double  cut-away  disk  are  necessary.  He  never 
plows  a  second  time  any  more,  as  he  can  always 
work  down  a  mulch  (even  after  heavy  rains  on 
plowed  ground)  with  the  double  disk  and  leave  it 
in  good  shape. 

Electricity  on  This  Ranch. 

Electricity  is  now  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the 
drawer  of  water.    It  furnishes  light  and  heat.  It 
cooks  the  food.  It  is  the  messenger  boy  and  means 
of  communication  with  the  neighbors  and  the  dis- 
tant city,  i  It  lends  aid  in  washing  and  ironing 
__________  the    clothes,    and    cleanses  the 

house  from  dust  and  dirt  with-4 
out  wear  on  the  costliest  fabric. 
It  grinds  the  tools  and  grades 
the  fruits.  It  even  starts  the 
automobile.  When  not  required, 
it  is  unobtrusive.  When  I  look 
back  to  fifteen  years  ago  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
short  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
lamp-trimming,  axe-handle  days. 
This  ranch  is  in  a  higher  state 
of  cultivation,  is  more  profitable 
and  better  worked  than  in  the 
old  "here's  the  lantern — feed 
and  water  Baldy"  days.  And  all 
the  comforts  of  a  city  are  here, 
and  its  amusements  within  reach 
of-  a  fifteen  minutes'  drive.  The 
city  dweller  is  waking  up  %o  the 
joys  of  country  life,  thanks  to 
good  roads  and  "POWER." 
To  show  how  the  city  dweller 
is  really  taking  hold,  I  might  say  that  the  imme- 
diate neighbors  to  this  ranch  comprise  an  ex- 
professor,  ex-manager  of  a  lumber  company,  a 
master  smith,  a  dentist,  electrician,  a  doctor,  and 
two  merchants,  all  doing  well,  I  believe. 


GROWERS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN. 

The  Growers'  Packing  and  Warehousing  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  has  just  retired  25  per  cent  of  pre- 
ferred stock  invested  in  packing  houses,  etc.,  for 
the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  and  have  all 
their  affairs  In  such  shape  that  the  association 
is  well  on  Its  feet  at  the  end  of  the  second  sea- 
son— in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  at  harvest  and 
the  small  pack. 


Deciduous  Fruit  and  Nuts  Experiment  Work 

(Senate  Bill  No.  319.) 

AN  ACT  appropriating  money  for  investiga- 
tion, research  and  demonstration  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
California  in  regard  to  deciduous  fruit  and' 
nuts  was  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature 
by  Senators  Benson  (San  Jose)  and  Jones  (San 
Jose).  It  reads  as  follows:  The  people  of  the 
State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows:  Sec- 
tion 1.  The  sum  of  $150,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  in  tbe  State  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  used  in 
accordance  with  law,  for  investigation,  research 
and  demonstration  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  California,  during 
the  Wennial  period  ending  June  30,  1921,  in 
regard  to  deciduous  fruit  and  nuts,  including 
olives  and  figs,  and  to  be  expended  for  that 
purpose  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California. 
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Farmers'  Interests  in  the  State  Legislature 

Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent 


Irrigation  Contractors  Must  Pay  Bills^ 

Folks  who  supply  labor  or  mate- 
rial to  contractors  for  improvement 
of  irrigation  districts  will  be  assured 
of  getting  their  pay  if  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  S.  C.  Evans  of  Riv- 
erside becomes  law.  It  provides  that 
contractors  must  file  a  special  bond 
for  half  the  amount  of  the  contract. 
Sureties  on  this  bond  agree  to  pay 
labor  and  supply  bills  if  the  con- 
tractor does  not.  Claims  may  be 
filed  any  time  within  90  days  after 
the  improvement  is  finally  accepted, 
and  legal  action  to  collect  may  be 
begun  any  time  within  six  months. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  the  extra  bonds 
will  be  figured  in  the  contract  bids, 
but  laborers  and  business  men  are 
entitled  to  a  convenient,  effective 
way  of  getting  their  pay. 

State  to  Build  Storage  Reservoirs. 

State  construction  and  permanent 
State  ownership  of  storage  reser- 
voirs to  make  flood  waters  more  use- 
ful for  power  and  irrigation  and  to 
protect  lowlands  from  flood  is  de- 
clared to  be  of  prime  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State  in  a  bill 
presented  by  Senator  L.  L.  Dennett 
of  Modesto.  A  "Bureau  of  'Water 
Storage"  is  created  within  the  State 
Engineering  Department  to  investi- 
gate proposed  projects  and  to  build 
them  after  approval  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  by  a  capable  official  "con- 
sulting board."  The  bureau  may 
enter  agreements  with  the  Federal 
Government,  local  irrigation  districts 
or  other  agencies  who  may  agree  to 
help  pay  the  cost,  and  such  agree- 
ments may  provide  for  return  to  the 
State  of  all  money  spent  by  it  within 
50  years  with  5  per  cent  interest. 
This  money  is  to  be  returned  from 
sale  of  water  or  by  assessments  on 
lands  protected  from  floods,  accord- 
ing to  agreements  of  interested  par- 
ties, before  the  work  is  commenced. 
The  bureau  is  given  the  right  to 
condemn  land  for  the  purpose  of  the 
act.  Money  must  be  provided  by  one 
or  more  of  the  co-operating  agencies 
or  by  the  Legislature  before  any 
project  is  begun,  to  complete  it. 
Whether  this  proposition  will  alter 
the  scheme  of  flood  control  worked 
out  by  the  State  Reclamation  Board 
and  co-operating  agencies  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certain  it  is  that  the  water 
which  now  runs  to  sea  in  flood  time 
could  be  made  useful  on  an  imperial 
acreage  in  California  after  develep- 
ing^thousands  of  electric  horsepower, 
and  at  the  same  time  lowlands  could 
be  saved  from  danger  of  floods,  rich 
soil  could  be  saved  to  farm  rather 
than  to  be  deposited  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  navigation  in  our  rivers. 

State  Fair  Appropriations. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  gets 
$70,000  per  two  years  as  a'  fixed 
amount  from  the  State.  In  addition, 
it  received  for  the  two  years  ending 
June  30,  1919,  $22,600  for  salaries 
and  expenses.  For  land  and  build- 
ings in  the  same  period  it  received 
special  appropriations  totaling  $323.- 
660.  This  included  $300,000  for  the 
Agricultural  Building.  The  State 
Budget  Board  has  recommended  in- 
creases in  salaries  amounting  to 
$1,200  for  the  next  two  years,  but 
has  cut  the  special  appropriations  to 
$95,00».  This  last  item  includes 
$15,000  tor  repairs.  $10,000  for  im- 
provement of  grounds,  $40,000  for 
the  new  Agricultural  Building,  and 
$30,000  for  purchase  of  the  corner 
of  land  where  automobiles  were 
parked  last  State  Fair.  The  board 
of  directors  had  asked  $20,000  for 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics 
and  $250,000  for  a  new  grandstand. 
These  were  denied  by  the  Budget 
BoaVd,  but  bills  already  introduced 
carry  the  following  items:  $20,000 
for  compilation  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, introduced  by  Senator  M.  B. 
Harris  of  Fresno;  $250,000  for  a 
grandstand,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Lee  Gebhart  of  Sacramento; 
$15,000  for  repairs  to  buildings  and 
equipment,  introduced  by  Senator 
J.  M.  Inman  of  Sacramento;  $10,000 
for  improvement  of  the  State  Fair 
grounds,   introduced    by  Assembly- 


man J.  W.  Johnston  of  Sacramento; 
$40,000  to  complete  the  Agricultural 
Building,  and  $30,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land  for  the 
State  Fair,  introduced  by  Mr.  Geb- 
hart. 

New  Powers  to  Market  Comjnission. 

The  State  Market  Commission  is 
to  have  almost  unlimited  powers  to 
help  improve  the  marketing  of  Cali- 
fornia farm  products  in  the  inter- 
ests of  producers,  consumers,  and 
distributors,  as  provided  in  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  W.  S.  Scott  of 
San  Francisco.  One  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  commission  is  created, 
as  stated  in  the  bill,  is  to  certify  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  agricultural 
products  represented  by  warehouse 
receipts,  making  a  charge  that  >will 
cover  the  cost  of  the  work.  He 
may  issue  State  seals  for  any  farm 
products  except  those  already  under 
State  auspices  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  think  proper.  Others  of 
the  eleven  purposes  mentioned  In- 
clude activity  and  advice  in  almost 
every  phase  of  co-operation  and  me- 
diation. This  bill  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  some  ofthers  aimed  to  de- 
stroy the  commission  or  te  compel 
it  to  do  the  local  commission  mar- 
keting for  which  the  original  law 
was  passed.  One  bill  gives  the  com- 
mission full  jurisdiction  over  fish 
markets  and  canning;  while  many 
people  high  in  authority  in  the  Bay 
district  are  bitterly  opposed.  Watch 
for  a  scrap  when  the  Legislature 
convenes. 

Palace  Cars  for  Poultry. 

Suffering  poultry!  shall  suffer  no 
.more  while  crated,  for  feeding.' 
transportation,  or  sale,  if  a  law 
proposed  by  Assemblyman  Sidney  T. 
Graves  of  Los  Angeles  is  passed  and 
enforced.  Crates  must  permit  free 
access  of  air  on  at  least  three  sides, 
must  be  high  enough  to  permit  poul- 
try to  stand  in  them,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  food  and  water 
in  receptacles  so  jNaeed  that  the 
birds  cannot  bffoul  them,  and'  must 
not  be  overcrowded.  Sick,  injured, 
and  dead  birds  must  be  removed  at 
once  on  discovery.  Penalty  for  vio- 
lation is  five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
This  bill  is  not  only  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humaneness,  but  is  likely  to 
repay  shippers  the  cost  of  proper 
crates  by  reducing  loss  and  shrink- 
age en  route.  Poultrymen  may  well 
look  beyond  the  first  cost  of  such 
crates  and  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Consumers  may  well  support  it 
because  losses  en  route  must  be 
added  to  the,  price  of  poultry  re- 
maining to  be  sold. 

Department  for  Bee  Men. 

Bee  laws  as  they  now  stand  are  to 
be  repealed  and  replaced  by  a  State 
Department  of  Apiculture,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission,  according  to  bills  intro- 
duced by  Assemblyman  Fred  E.  Lind- 
ley  of  San  Diego.  The  purposes  of 
the  bills  are  to  »roraote  production 
of  honey  and  bee  products  and  pro- 
vide for  a  revolving  fund  called  the 
State  apiary  fund,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  from  diseases  and 
abuses.  One  of  them  provides  for 
inspection  of  apiaries  by  horticul- 
tural commission  inspectors,  and  an- 
other appropriates  money  to  the 
University  for  a  laboratory  to  study 
bee  culture  and  especially  the  means 
of  controlling  bee  diseases. 

Viticultural  Compensation. 

Compensation  of  "viticultural  in- 
terests" of  California  for  damage  re- 
sulting from  ratification  of  the  na- 
tional prohibition  nmendment  gets 
its  first  boost  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Bismark  Bruck  of  St.  Helena.  This 
provides  that  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
point a-  commission  to  investigate 
the  damages  and  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1921. 

Irrigation  Functions  by  Counties. 

Here  is  a  measure  for  local  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  Certain  irriga- 
tion district  functions  m%y  be  trans- 
ferred to  county  officials  by  Joint 


action  of  the  district  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors and  by  payment  to  the  county 
for  such  services.  These  include  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  taxes,  sale 
of  property  for  taxes,  and  the  cus- 
tody and  auditing  of  moneys  so  re- 
ceived. The'  co-operation  may  be 
terminated  by  one  years'  notice  from 
either  party  or  immediately  by  joint 
action.  The  bill  was  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  J.  Stanley  Brown  of 
El  Centre 

Nursery  Growers  Must  Register. 

It  has  been  impossible  under  the 
present  law  for  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  to  keep  track  of 
all  nurserymen  who  sell  trees.  It  is 
to  strengthen  this  part  of  his  work 
that  Senator  F.  H.  Benson  intro 
duced  a  bill  providing  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  ship  or  deliver  within 
California'  any  package  of  nursery 
stock  not  bearing  a  license  number 
issued  to  the  nurseryman  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  at 
a  charge  of  $1.' 

Bond  Issue  for  State  Reservoirs. 

Five  million  dollars  of  4%  per 
cent  bonds  are  authorized  with 
which  the  Stats  Water  Commission 
is  to  build  dams  of  not  less  than 
50,000  acre-»feet  storage  capacity,  as 
provided  in  a  bill  Introduced  by  E.  S. 
Hurley  of  Oakland.  Water  so  im- 
pounded js  to  be  sold  for  power,  irri- 
gation, municipal,  or  other  purposes 
and  the  money  received  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  State  treasury. 

Stealing  from  Water  District. 

Wrongful  interference  with  the 
flow  of  needed  water  belonging  to 
county  water  districts  must  not  con- 
tinue even  where  the  officials  dis- 
like to  prosecute,  according  to  a  bill 
introduced  by  J.  Leonard  Rose  of 
Newark.  It  provides  that  the  dis- 
trict must  defend  itself  by  law  from 
such  steals. 

Siskiyou  Crop  Investigations. 

Because  the  Dorris  section  of  Sis- 
kiyou county  is  on  a  high  plateau, 
differing  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  the  University  is  given  $10,- 
000  to  carry  on  special  investiga- 
tions on  crop  culture  there,  if  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  W.  B. 
Shearer  of  Yreka  shall  become  law. 

University  Extension  Buildings. 

A  million  dollars  are  authorized  to 
be  spent,  -half  on  a  University  Ex- 
tension Building  in  Los  Angeles  and 
half  on  a  similar  building  in  San 
Francisco,  so  soon  as  suitable  sites 
are  donated  ,to  the  University,  ac- 
cording to  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Lester  G.  Burnett  of  San  Fran- 
ciso. 

Drainage  District  Bonds. 

Bonds  issued  by  drainage  districts 
after  the  directors  have  legally  called 
an  election  and  the  bond  issue  has 
been  authorized  by  a  four-fifths  vote 
are  declared  legal  and  valid  obliga- 
tions against  the  district  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hughes  of  Oroville. 

New  Tract  for  Citrus  Experiments. 

The  ''Gage  tract"  of  300  acres, 
near'  Riverside,  is  to  be  bought  at  a 
cost  not  io  exceed  $90,000  for  use 
of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  if 
the  bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
C.  M.  Kline  of  San  Jacinto  shall 
pass  the  Legislature  and  Governor. 

University  Farm  Gymnasium. 

A  gymnasium  at  University  Farm 
School  is  provided  for  in  two  bills 
by  Senator  J.  M.  Inman  of  Sacra- 
mento. One  of  the  bills  appropriates 
$125,000.  If  it  does  not  pass,  the 
other  will  be  urged,  carrying  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000. 

Work  on  the  big  plant-  of  the 
Lassen .  Lumber  and  Box  Company 
lias  been' resumed.  The  box  factory 
1b  closed  for  a  few  days  for  the  in- 
stallation of  new  and  modern  ma- 
chinery. A  unit  of  the  plant  known 
as  the  shook  warehouse  is  now  be- 
ing built  and  will  have  storage 
capacity  for  1,500,000  feet  of  shook. 


TELLS  WHICH 
ALFALFA 
IS  BEST 
FOR  YOUR 
CONDITIONS 

If  you  wish,  to  plant  alfalfa  seed 
of  proven  superiority  for  the  kind 
of  soil  you  are  iarming,  Get  This 
Booklet  Now. 


OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


There  is  no  one  alfalfa  best  for 
all  conditions,  but  there  is  one  best 
kind  for  your  particular  require- 
ments. 

This  illustrated  booklet  tells  you, 
and  shows  you,  which  one  of  our 
different  kinds  of  Green  Gold  brand 
seed  is  particularly  suited  to  your 
soil  and  your  moisture  conditions. 

The  Planting  Season  Is  Here. 
You  should  send  for  this  free  book- 
let and  our  price  list  without  delay. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  A) 
725  TENTH  ST.,    -  MODESTO 


Almond  and  Pear 

Trees 


Choice,  well-grown  Almonds  on 
Bitter  Almond  Root  We  can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties: 


Texas 
Drake  Seedling 
Nonpareil 
Peerless 


Splendid  BARTLETT  PEAR 
STOCK  on  Japanese  and 
French  Pear  root. 

Prices  on  Request. 

lames  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 

HAMILTON  CITY,  CALIF. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A  I      PA  I      p  y\ 

fertilizer  tor  *— •  »— «  1 

Excellent,  »lso,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc. 

.  .         .     '     Pot  ttXe  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 
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STATE  AID  FOR  SUTTER  BY-PASS. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


A  million  dollars  worth  of  dam- 
age each  year — that's  what  the  pear 
thrips  is  capable  of  doing  to  the 
pear,  prune,  cherry,  plum,  and  other 
deciduous  fruits  of  California.  Be- 
cause of  the  minute  size  of  the  in- 
sect— the  rapidity  of  its  spread 
over  large  areas  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  attach  in  great  numbers — 
the  control  of  this  pest  has  always 
been  a  serious  problem. 

We  have  conclusive  proof,  howv 
ever,  that  it  can  be  controlled  by 
thoroughly  spraying  with 

Miscible  Oil 

No.  2 --for  Thrips 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil — speci- 
ally prepared  for  this  purpose — 
where  great  penetration  and  quick 
evaporation  are  necessary. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  is  a  Universal 
Brand  Spray.  That  means  that  it 
is  uniform — that  it  is  made  from 
the  best  materials  —  and  that*  its 
manufacture  is  supervised  by 
chemists  and  entomologists  who 
have  had  both  laboratory  and  field 
experience. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  will  kill  the 
pear  thrips  in  the  bud  better  than 
any  other  spray — there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  A  delay  of  a  few 
days  in  spraying  for  thrips  may 
cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Be 
ready!  Order  your  spray  now. 

If  you  will  write  our*entomolo- 
gist,  Paul  R.  Jones — acknowledged 
an  expert  in  the  control  of  pear 
,  thrips,  he  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
to  decide  your  individual  spraying 
problem.  This  expert  advice  is 
free.    Write  today. 


Insecticide  Department 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

360  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

816  Higgins  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


Ask  the  Man  Who 
Has  Used  It 

Whether -or  not  he  has  made  goc 
crops  with  Nitrate.  Why  speci 
late  with  Non-Nitrated  forms  ox 
Nitrogen  when,  by  using  Nitrate, 
you  can  insure  crops  against  ad- 
verse conditions?  With  th*e 
rational  use  of  Acid  Phosphate, 
always  recommended  by  us,  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  nor- 
mal soil  conditions,  either  in  one 
year  or  in  one  hundred. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 


P.O  Box24S 


Berkeley,  Cal. 


[By  Our  Specinl  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 

Levees  and  farms  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Sutter  By-Pass  are  in  pecu- 
liar danger  from  next  spring's  floods 
from  the  Sacramento  river  unless 
gaps  in  the  levees  already  built  on 
the  east  side  are  closed  before  the 
floods  come.  Thus  declared  the  As- 
sembly of  the  California  Legislature, 
January  22,  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Assemblyman  Lee  Gebhart  of  Sac- 
ramento had  introduced  a  bill  with 
the  constitutional  urgency  clause, 
whose  adoption  by  two-thirds  vote 
permits  immediate  passage  of  any 
bill. 

WHY  BY-PASS  IS  URGENT. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Drainage 
District,  already  organized  to  work 
out  a  comprehensive  drainage  plan 
for  those  valleys,  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. The  project  has  been  approved 
and  aided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  it  works  a  hardship  on  a 
number  of  private  projects  previously 
completed.  The  State  Reclamation 
Board  has  had  the  power  to  make 
assessments  against  land  to  be  bene- 
fited to  help  pay  the  costs  and  there 
have  been  many  objections  to  these 
assessments. 

The  general  flood  control  ahd 
drainage  project  includes  the  build- 
ing of  a  by-pass  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Sutter  Basin  to  carry 
some  of  the  floods  that  heretofore 
have  gone  through  the  basin.  About 
R5.000  acres  of  this  basin  have  been 
enclosed  with  levees  finished  last 
summer  by  the  Sutter  Basin  Co. 
Thus  the  surplus  flood  waters  from 
the  Sacramento  river  will  hereafter 
pass  the  north  end  of  this  Reclama- 
tion and  southward  along  its'  east 
side.  The  country  east  of  the  Re- 
clamation is  therefore  likely  to  find 
itself  under  water,  for  it  is  not  high 
land.  The  levee  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Sutter  Basin  will  form  the 
west  levee  of  the  Sutter  By-Pass. 
TIip  eastern  levee  of  the  By-Pass 
has  been  built  in  sections,  with  gaps 
which  endanger  the  sections  already 
built  if  floods  should  come.  Sut- 
ter-Butte assessment  No  .fi  has  been 
made  against  the  property  to  be 
benefited  by  the  By-Pass,  but  this  as- 
sessment is  not  due  until  June  1, 
1919,  nor  delinquent  until  a  month 
later.  Meanwhile  warrants  aggre- 
gating $1,100,000  have  been  issued 
bearing  7  per  cent  interest.  The 
proceeds  have  been  used  up  and 
there  is  ho  money  with  which  to 
finish  the  gaps  before  the  floods 
come.  The  Reclamation  Board  asked 
the  State  Board  of  Control  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  until  the  as- 
sessment shall  become  due.  This 
will  take  about  $50,000  per  month 
with  the  dredges  and  machinery 
available.  The  Board  of  Control 
gave  its  opinion  that  warrants  of 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Drain- 
age District  issued  by  the  State 
Reclamation  Board  against  Sutter- 
Butte  assessment  No.  6  are  as  good 
as  Liberty  Bonds  and  would  be  a 
safe  investment  for  State  money  at 
higher  interest  than  it  is  now  draw- 
ing. Mr.  Gebhart's  bill  authorizes 
them,  to  buv  these  warrants  to  the 
extent  of  $300,000.  and  directs  the 
Herlnmation  Board  to  finish  this 
eastern  levee  with  all  possible  speed. 

It  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  and 
sent  to  the  Senate,  which  referred 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Drainage. 
The  latter  on  January  23  reported  it 
to  the  Senate  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  five  members  that  it  do 
pass,  while  four  members  recom- 
mended that  it  do  not  pass.  At  this 
'writing  there  seems  t.o  be  need  for 
skillful  steering  to  keep  the  meas- 
ure off  the  rocks,  partly  due  to  the 
opposition  noted  in  our  second  para- 
graph. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
,  PBUNING  SHE/ 


.  RHODES  MFG. 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE..  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  tna t.cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  docs  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
price*. 


ATTENTION,  TREE  PLANTERS 


We  have  only  a  few  trees  left— the"  best  of  our'stock— and  as  we 
are  anxious  to  close  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  we  are  making  spe- 
cial prices  oh,  the  following  varieties: 


Beurre  Anjou  on  French  and  Jap  Root; 
Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis  on  French; 
Bartlett  on  French  and  Jap,  3  to  4  ft.; 
Almonds,  all  varieties,  on  almond  root; 
Royal  and  Moorpark  Apricot  on  Myron  Root; 
French  Prune  on  Peach; 
Cherries  on  Mazzard. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST 


UNITED  PRUIT  CO. 


NEWCASTLE 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTORS 

that  will  keep  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  gophers 
from  barking-  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun.  sand  storms,  raking 
bark  in  cultivation,  eto.  We  make  a  number 
o!  kinds  of  wraps,  among-  these  are  the 
YUCCA,  which  ha*  the  fastening  wire  entirely 
around  it.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  will  tell 
you  wha(  kind  to  use. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you 
to  plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your 
plant  nor  stopping  its  growth  in  transplant- 
ing a  single  hour.  For  starting  early  vege- 
tables, sueh  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower.  cucumbers.  cantaloupes.  and 
squash.  Also  for  propagating  rose  cuttings, 
geraniums,  eucalyptus,  or  olive  cuttings.  It 
is  the  most  practical  pot  on  the  market 
today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for 
samples  of  either  pots  or  protectors.  Tell  us 
which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXPAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
935  E.  Central  Ave..  Redlands.  Cal. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


L3L=JU 


"The  Resutf  of  34  Years  of  Sprayer  Building" 

Thirty-four  years  of  constant  study,  experimentation,  improvement,  development, 
ought  to  bring  almost  any  mechanical  subject  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection ! 
Every  feature! — every  detail  of  construction — has  been  refined  and  developed  to  the 
fullest  possibility. 

That's  why  the  Bean  delivers.  That's  why  it  is  the  choice  ot  growers  wherever 
fruit  is  grown.  That's  why  sprayers  oomo  and  ■  sprayers  go,  but  the  Beau  becomes 
more  firmly  fixed  in  its  position  of  leadership  with  each  succeeding  season. 

Why  Experiment?  Boy  a  BEAN! 

When  you  buy  a  Bean  you  buy  a  certainty — you  get  a  sprayer  that  win 
stand  up  to  the  job  day  in  and  day  out  until  your  work  is  done  Requires 
practically  no  attention  except  to  start  whet,  you're  ready  to  begin  spraying 
— and  to  stop  when  you're  finished.  .  , 


Send  for  the  Bean  Catalogue 


It   explains    the   10   big   distinctive  superiorities 
the  Bean  and  tells  you  just  why  it  will  meet  your 
spraying    requirements    better    than    any  other 
outfit.     Don't   invest   In   a   sprayer   till  you 
get  this  book. 


Bean  Spray 
Pump  Co. 


211  W.  Julian  St., 
SAN  JOSE. 
CALfF. 
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Frost  Control  in  Orchards;  Related  Factors 

[Written  for  Parific  Rami  r  by  J.  C.  WhI  tten,  Prof,  of  Pomology,  Univ.  of  Cal.] 


THE  RELATION  OF  SAP  CONCENTRATION  TO  LENGTH  GROWTH. 

Studies  made  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  show  that  nominally 
the  sap  of  a  fruit  tree  is  least  concentrated  (contains  the  least  sugar  and 
digested  plant  food)  during  the  period  of  rapid-length  growth  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  Sap  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  after 
length-growth  ceases.  The  supply  of'  plant  food  reserves  becomes 
greatest  as  the  tree  goes  into  winter  condition. 

The  earlier  a  tree  finishes  its  length  growth,  the  more  concentrated 
its  sap  becomes  and  the  more  abundant  its  supply  of  plant  food 
reserves.  The  more  concentrated  its  sap  the  more  cold  the  tree  will 
stand,  either  in  winter  or  during  spring  frosts.  In  one  plot,  peach  trees 
which  had  continued  rank  length-growth  until  frost  in  autumn  had  all 
their  flowers  killed  on  a  night  the  following  spring  at  a  temperature  of 
27  degrees.  The  following  night  the  temperature  dropped  to  22  degrees. 
An  adjoining  plot  of  trees,  which  ceased  length-growth  early,  but  which 
maintained  healthy  mature  leaves  until  frost,  endured  this  lower  tem- 
perature safely  without  injury  to  their  blossoms. 


Heretofore  we  have  thought  of  pro- 
tecting plants  from  cold  only  by  di- 
rect methods,  such  as  covering  or 
sheltering  the  plants  or  by  orchard 
heating,  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This 
conception  was  based  on  the  accepted 
belief  that  a  given  kind  of  plant  In- 
herits a  given  degree  of  hardiness; 
that  there  is  a  "critical  temperature," 
above  which  the  plant  will  live,  with- 
out injury,  and  below  which  the 
plant  will  be  injured  or  even  die.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  plants  are  notably  hardy 
or  resistant  to  injury  from  cold.  Oth- 
ers are  notably  tender  and  subject 
to  injury,  even  in  relatively  mild  cli- 
mates. 

We  now  know  that  while  the  above 
factors  are  true,  in  part,  they  do  not 
explain  the  whole  truth  in  determin- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  plant  to 
cold,  or  to  drought  or  to  heat  or  to 
any  other  environmental  influence 
that  may  oppose  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  plant.  To  emphasize  this 
statement,  we  only  need  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  given  va- 
riety of  fruit  tree1  may  safely  endure 
low  winter  temperatures,  while  it  is 
dormant,  or  at  rest;  that  it  may  be 
injured  by  a  mere  frost,  after  it  has 
started  growth  in  spring,  and  that  a 
sudden  frost  may  kill  it  after  it  has 
gotten  into  the  accelerated  growth  of 
the  warmer  sunimer. 

The  state  or  condition  of  a  plant 
at  a  given  time;  its  degree  of  ripe- 
ness, and  rest,  or  its  degree  of  activ- 
ity and  growth  governs  largely  how 
much  cold,  or  other  unfavorable  influ- 
ence. It  may  safely  endure. 

We  should  get  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a  fruit  tree  is  a  living,  sensitive, 
plastic,  shapable  thing.  In  develop- 
ing its  growth  it  responds  to  every 
outside  influence  that  reaches  it. 
Everything  we  do  to  it  makes  it  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Every  cultural  practice, 
such  as  pruning,  fertilization,  tillage 
or  irrigation,  applied  to  the  tree  or 
its  soil,  causes  a  response  which 
makes  the  tree  either  hardier  and 
more  resistant,  or  tenderer  and  more 
susceptible  to  injury.  Let  us  under- 
stand why: 

First,  let  us  outline  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  the  annual  cycle  of 
growth  and  development  of  a  fruit 
tree.  The  tree  puts  out  itc  leaves 
(and  blossoms)  in  spring.  This  new 
growth  is  supported  by  plant  food 
reserves  (mainly  starch  or  sugar) 
stored  in  the  tree.  Except  for  the 
presence  of  this  stored  reserve  sup- 
ply of  plant  food  the  tree  could  not 
put  out  its  leaves. 

As  soon  as  the  green  leaves  are  put- 
out,  they  become  the  source  in  which 
further  supply  of  plant  food  is  elabor- 
ated (or  digested)  to  supply  the  daily 
growth  and  development  of  the  tree 
and  its  fruit.  Crude  sap,  taken  in 
by  the  roots,  is  helpless  to  build  new 
tissue  or  support  further  growth, 
until  it  is  digested  in  the  leaves. 
From  the  leaves,  the  digested  plant 
food  is  distributed,  through  the  grow- 
ing layer,  to  all  parts  of  the  tree, 
where  it  builds  up  new  growth.  Di- 
gestion of  plant  food  can  go  on  in 
the  leaves  only  in  the  presen'ce  of 
the  green  coloring  matter  and  of  sun- 
light. Crude  plant  food  is  carried  to 
the  leaves  and  digested  plant  food  is 
distributed  from  the  leaves,  dissolved 
in  water,  or  sap. 

The    main     length     growth  of 


branches  and  the  formation  of  addi- 
tional leaves  normally  should  take 
place  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
spring  and  early  summer.  So  long 
as  the  plant  food,  digested  daily  in 
the  leaves,  is  being  used  up#  largely 
in  promoting  rapid  length  growth  of 
branches  and  formation  of  more 
leaves,  just  that  much  less  remains 
available  to  nourish  and  develop  the 
fruit  crop,  the  blossom  buds  for  the 
following  year  and  to  store  for  win- 
ter in  the  tree.  • 

As  soon  as  length  growth  and  leaf 
formation  slows  down,  more  digested 
plant  food  becomes  available  to  ac- 
celerate rapid  growth  of  the  fruit,  to 
develop  blossom  buds  for  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  to  store  plant  food 
reserves  in  the  tree  for  the  coming 
winter  and  spring.  This  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  spraying  for  red 
spider  and  maintaining  green,  healthy- 
leaves  to  digest  plant  food  through- 
out the  summer  and  fall. 

The  merits  of  the  new  system  of 
pruning,  now  being  advocated,  are 
better  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
above  facts.  The  prominent  feature 
of  the  former  standard  system  of 
pruning  is  that  the  trees  are  severely 
headed  back  each  winter.  As  a  re- 
sult, rank  new  growth  is  stimulated 
at  the  top  of  the  cut-back  branches. 
This  rank,  tender  growth  continues 
to  lengthen  and  to  make  new  leaves 
throughout  practically  the  entire 
summer.  This  prevents  early  stor- 
age of  plant  food  reserves  and  con- 
centration of  sap  in  the  tree. 

In  the  new  system  of  pruning,  the 
main  limbs  are  established  as. early 
as  possible.  Once  they  are  estab- 
lished, they  are  not  subsequently 
headed  back.  They  are  pruned  by 
thinning  out  surplus  limbs.  Not  be- 
ing headed  back,  their  length  growth 
slows  down.  Length  growth  ceases 
early  and  terminal  buds  form.  Stor- 
age of  plant  food  reserves  begins 
early.  The  tree  accumulates  a  more 
concentrated  sap.  Better  develop- 
ment of  fruit  and  fruit  buds  becomes 
possible.  The  tree  becomes  more  re- 
sistant of  cold. 

Trees  severely  headed  back  call  for 
more  moisture,  or  are  less  able  to 
endure  drought,  during  the  following 
summer.  The  rank,  new  branches  are 
soft,  tender  and  succulent.  This  con- 
dition continues  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. They  evaporate  much  water. 
The  rank  growing  branches  and 
leaves  toward  the  top  are  able  to  draw 
water  out  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  on 
the  twigs  below,  whenever  the  water 
supply  becomes  inadequate  in  the  soil. 


ThQ  BLASTER  says* 

7  use  <an|J 
It  gets  them  out 
cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  ma'de  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations.  % 

it  mill  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs— land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc.  ' 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

.  <  "Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


PRUNE  TREES 


We  can  still  supply  a  few  thousand  each 
FRENCH  on  Myro..  almond,  apricot,  and  peach  root* 
IMPERIAL,  on  Myrobalan. 
SUOAR  on  Myro..  almond,  and  apricot. 
CHERRY,  leading  commercial  sorts. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON,  American  crown,  sure  to  grow. 


A  FULL  -LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut.  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines  and  Plants:  and  our  price* 
are  low.    Write  for  our  Price  List;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


QILROY,  CAL. 


T PEACH  H — ^  PLUM  ■  APPIE  ■  flf, 
APRICOT  y£  PRUNE  I      CHERRY  I  ORANGE 
ALMOND       m.  PEAR    "—OLIVE    ■—  lemon,  tic 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 

ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRK  MAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 


Incorporated 


$100,000 

• 


Fresno,  California 


February  8,  1919 
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FERTILIZERS 


Feed  the  Crops 


that 


Feed  the  World 

"W  i  t  h  o  u  t  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary  elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CAU  FORN1A  SOILS 


These  rank  growing  parts  above  rob 
and  shade  out  growth  lower  down  on 
the  tree.  p 

Where  the  main  limbs  are  not 
headed  back,  rank  length  growth  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  is  not  stimulated. 
Shorter  growth  of  branches  is  about 
equally  distributed  in  branches  up 
and  down  the  entire  tree.  Length 
growth  ceases  early.  The  tree  early 
attains  a  concentrated  sap  and  stores 
plant  food  reserves.  These  slow- 
growing  limbs  and  leaves  become  firm 
in  texture  and  evaporate  but  little 
water.  There  are  no  rank  succulent 
upper  limbs  to  rob  or  shade  out  the 
parts  below.  The  leaves  are  not 
likely  to  draw  water  out  of  the  fruit 
in  time  of  drought.  The  concen- 
trated sap  gives  up  its  water  less 
readily.  Such  trees  will  endure  more 
spring  frost  or  more  drought,  due  to 
their  better  ripened  or  perfected  tis- 
sue and  their  more  concentrated  sap? 

Judicious  summer  pruning  may  be 
understandingly  practiced.  Indis- 
criminate summer  pruning  may  se- 
verely weaken  the  tree.  The  removal 
of  mature  limbs  which  have  ceased 
length  growth,  or  of.leaves  that  are 
healthy  and  firm,  reduces  the  amount 
of  plant  food  that  may  be  digested 
and  stored  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer.  If  summer  pruning  is 
severe  enough  to  induce  the  produc- 
tion of  new,  tender  twigs  and  leaves, 
this  draws  upon  the  stored  plant 
food  reserves  and  results  in  a  thinner, 
weaker  sap,  just  when  the  tree  should 
be  storing  instead  of  using  up  stored 
food. 

Judicious  summer  pruning  consists 
of  the  removal  of  any  surplus,  tender, 
succulent  water  sprouts  that  are 
growing  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
Any  permanent  limbs  that  are  contin- 
uing length  growth  too  late,  may 
be  checked  in  their  growth  by  clip- 
ping them  back.  Dead,  broken  or 
diseased  parts  should  be  removed. 

So  long  as  trees  can  secure  ample 
water  to  supply  their  leaves,  it  is  not, 
desirable  to  reduce  the  leaf  surface 
more  than  to  check  length  growth 
of  late-growing  limbs.  If  drought  is 
severe  and  trees  are  evaporating 
more  water  than  can  be  supplied, 
evaporating  surface  may  be  reduced 
by  judiciously  removing  the  more  ten- 
der, succulent  parts,  which  are  least 
needed  as  permanent  limbs  of  the 
tree.  Tender,  soft,  new  leaves  evap- 
orate many  times  more  water  than 
older,  firmer  leaves  that  formed  early 
In  the  season.  The  older,  firmer 
leaves,  if  healthy,  and  which  take  on 
a  dark  green  color,  are  more  service- 
able in  the  elaboration  of  plant  food 
reserves. 

TRAINING  HIMALAYA  BERRIES. 

[Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by   D.  B. 
Mimroe  of  Gilroy.l 

I  frequently  see  in  your  paper  in- 
quiries about  handling  Himalaya 
blackberries.  I  have  Had  considera- 
ble experience  with  this  berry,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  best 
method. 

Plant  the  vines  six  feet  apart  one 
way,  by  eight  feet  the  other  way. 
Drive  a  stake  the  six-foot  way  every 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  stake  used,  and 
strength  of  the  wire  you  intend  to 
use.  Have  the  stake  five  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  ground,  sawed  off 
square  on  top. 

Take  a  piece  of  1x3  about  two  feet 
long;  nail  it  in  the  center  on  its 
fiat  side  on  top  of  the  stake.  Stretch 
a  wire  across  both  enas  of  this  cross- 
piece  and  secure  it  by  staples  driven 
over  it  in  the  ends  of  the  piece.  Tel- 
ephone wire  will  do. 

When  the  vines  have  grown  to  be 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  pinch  off 
the  end.  The  pinching  will  cause 
them  to  throw  out  laterals.  Late  in 
the  fall  cut  the  laterals  all  back  to 
three  or  four  inches,  and  then  pull 
the  canes  straight  up  to  the  wires 
and  tie  them  with  wrapping  cord. 
Bend  the  top  over  and  tie  it  down. 
Leave  from  two  to  three  canes  in  each 
place.  The  Himalayas  do  not  die 
every  year  as  other  blackberries  do, 
but  I  prefer  to  cut  but  all  the  old 
canes  every  year  if  I  have  enough  new 
ones.   

The  Tulare  cannery  will  be  ready 
to  make  contracts  for  the  1919  crop 
of  tomatoes  as  soon  as  the  price  to 
be  paid  can  be  determined. 


Number  2 

Why  should  you  put  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  on  your  wheat? 

In  the  first  place,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer  to  raise  larger  and  better  crops. 

In  the  second  place,  ARCADIAN,  drilled  or  broad- 
casted at  the  proper  time,  will  bring  the  needed  increase. 

University  of  California  experiments  show  this.  At 
Glendale,  Los  Angelas  County,  the  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia plot  gave  2,1  14  pounds  per  acre,  while  without 
it  the  y^ield  was  only  822  pounds. 

At  Rob  erts  Island,  San  Joaquin  County,  the  yield  from 
the  Sulphate  of  Atnmdhia  plot  was  1,764  pounds,  and 
the  unfertilized  plot  only  947  pounds  per  acre. 

Apply  1 00  pounds  per  acre  early  enough  to  have  at 
least  three  inches  of  rainfall  afterwards.  In  most  localities 
in  California  this  means  before  February  20th. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known 
standard  article  that  has  done  you  service  in  your  mixed 
fertilizers  for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground 
to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25^4  per  cent.  Made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


ARCADIAN  I 

■DRIED;  AND  OROUNO  / 


Am 


MONIA 


For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco;  Pacific  Bone 
Coal  and  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles;  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

For  information  as  to  application,  write 


The  Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
510  First  National  Bank  Building 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Grafting-in  Capris  Not  the  Best  Way 


To  the  Editor:  I  havi'  some  capri 
fig  trees  and  some  Smyrna  fig  trees. 
The  figs  would  not  mature,  though 
the  trees  were  six  years  old.  I  read 
about  the  growers  stringing  the  capri 
fig  and  hanging  them  In  the  Smyrna 
trees  to  pollenize  them.  I  thought 
it  was  wasted  time  taking  figs  from 
one  tree  to  another.  So  I  grafted 
scions  of  the  Smyrna  on  the  capri 
and  scions  from  the  capri  on  the 
Smyrna  two  years  ago.  This  season 
the  Smyrna  on  capri  had  four  or 
five  fine  large  figs  in  each  graft,  and 
the  branches  of  the  Smyrna  that  were 
next  the  capri  graft  had  figs  »on. 
Has  this  cross  grafting  ever  been  tried 
before? — James  Somers,  Hollister. 

(Answer  by  G.  P.  Rlxford.  fig  specialist,  V.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  1 

Your  correspondent's  experiment  is 
interesting  but  not  original.  A  cul- 
tivator with  a  Smyrna  orchard  of 
twenty  acres  at  Orosi,  Tulare  county, 
is  trying  the  experiment  of  inserting 
a*  capri"  graft  into  each  Smyrna  tree, 
for  the  same  reason  as  given  by  your 
correspondent.  This  practice  is  not 
general  among  fig  growers  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  If  an  unfavorable 
season  should  cut  off  the  capri  crop, 
all  the  cajrri  grafts  would  have  to  be 
caprified  with  the  overwinter  crop 
early  in  spring  in  order  to  get  a  pro- 
fichi  crop  well  supplied  with  insects 
to  cdprify  the  Smyrna  crop,  involving 
extra  labor.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  three  or  four  applications  of 
capri  figs  to  the  Smyrna  orchard,  three 
or  four  days  apart,  greatly  increases 
the  yield.  The  reason  is  that  at.  say 
the  first  application  of  the  capri  figs, 
a  certain  number  of  Smyrna  figs  are 
in  receptive  condition.  In  a  few  days 
the  first  capri  figs  applied  are  ex- 
hausted of  insects,  and  in  the  mean- 
time other  Smyrna8  have  pushed  and 
reached  the  receptive  condition  and 
are  ready  for  another  installment  of 
blastophaga.  and  so  on  as  long  as 
capri  figs  giving  off  insects  are  ob- 
tainable to  caprify  figs  as  late  as  the 
locality  will  permit  them  to  ripen 
before  the  advent  of  the  fall  rains. 
This  late  and  early  capriflcation  can 
be  accomplished  by  securing  capr!  fig.= 
from  early  and  late  varieties,  or  ob- 
taining them  from  early  and  late  lo- 
calities. 

Presumably  your  correspondent's 
capri  trees  are  colonized  with  the 
blastophaga,  though  he  does  not  say 
so.  The  grafts  bearing  figs  devoid  of 
insects  would  have  no  effect  in  caus- 
ing the  Smyrna  trees  to  bear.  An 
instance  came  to  my  notice  last  fall 
of  a  single  Smyrna  tree  ten  miles 
west  of  Modesto  with  no  capri  tree 
near  it.  and  which  bore  a  good  crop  of 
splendid  figs.  The  owner  was  con- 
fident the  crop  was  produced  without 
the  intervention  of  the  fertilizing  in- 
sect. Investigation  showed  that  the 
Smyrna  tree  was  located'  about  a 
mile  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind  from  the  old  Gates  capri,  swarm- 
ing with  millions  of  the  insects.  The 
wind  carried  the  insects  to  the  tree  in 
question,  and  thus  the  mystery  was 
solved. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  belief  is  general 
(hat  over  pollination  (too  many 
bugs)  is  the  cause  of  splitting  of 
ripening  Smyrna  figs,  and  the  idea  is 
entertained  by  some  growers  in  this 


State.  Of  course  a  large  crop  of  capri 
figs  on  the  grafts  in  a  Smyrna  tree 
would  give  that  tree  an  overdose. 

I  have  doubts  of  over  pollination 
being  the  cause  of  splitting.  The 
principal  cause  is  climatic.  It  is 
well  known  that  damp  weather,  not 
necessarily  rain,  is  a  prolific  cause. 
Varieties  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  as  we  have  strains  of  Smyrna  figs 
which  never  split. 

it  is  a  good  practice  to  have  the 
capri  fig  trees  in  a  group  by  them- 
selves, and  if  possible  located  on  the 
least  frosty  place  on  the  ranch,  or 
noar  buildings  or  tall  trees  that  will 
give  some  winter  protection.  The 
capri  grove  should  be  composed  of 
several  varieties,  including  the  earli- 
est and  latest  obtainable. 

ORCHAKDISTS  FOR  STATE  MAR- 
KET COMMISSION. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation at  a  meeting  held  In  San 
Francisco.  February  4: 

Whereas:  The  organization  of  pro- 
ducers is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  purpose  of  making  agriculture 
a  safe  and  stable  occupation.  With- 
out organization  distribution  is  lim- 
ited and  inadequate,  resulting  in  pe- 
riods of  so-called  overproduction," 
which  is  really  underconsumption. 

When  the  producer  is  disheartened 
enterprise  falters,  projects  are  aban- 
doned and  in  the  long  run  the  con- 
sumer suffers.  For  example,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  work  of  the  Market 
Commission  in  assisting  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Peach  Association^,  half 
the  peach  acreage  of  the  State  would 
have  been  dug  out.  The  commission 
advised  organization.  For  three  years 
orcbardists  had  lost  heavily  and  were 
prepared  to  abandon  production. 
With  organization  there  have  now 
been  three  years  of  fair  profits  and 
as  a  result  thousands  of  new  orchards 
are  being  planted — therefcy  benefit- 
ing both  consumers  and  producers.  . 

The  organization  of  all  producers, 
in  all  lines  of  agriculture,  means 
safety  in  production.  It  means  the 
bestfise  ot  every  acre  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  means  good  wages  for 
farm  laborers.  It  means  better  hous- 
ing for  employes.  From  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  every  dollar  received  by  the 
farmer  goes  to  farm  labor,  and  at 
least  25  per  cent  to  city  labor — to 
the  men  who  manufacture  and  trans- 
port the  things  the  farmer  buys.  The 
farmer  is  asking  but  little  from  the 
State  in  proportion  to  the  taxes,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  which  he  pays.  The 
maintenance  by  the  State  of  the  Mar- 
ket Commission  and  its  continuance 
along,  the  same  satisfactory  lines  is 
one  of  the  vitally  important  matters 
before  this  Legislature;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved:  That  the  directors  of 
the  California  Pear  Growers'  Associa- 
tion hereby  memorialize  the  Legisla- 
ture requesting  the  continuance  of 
the  State  Market  Commission,  and 
ask  that  suitable  appropriations  be 
made.  fJy  so  doing  the  Legislature 
will  help  place  California  in  a  posi- 
tion where  its  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture will  be  stabilized  and  en- 
couraged. an/1  California  placed  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  States  of  the 


1'nion.  '  to  the  lasting  benefit  not  child 'of  both  the  city  and  countr; 
only  of  the  producers  in  the  coun-  ,  Cal.  Pear  Growers'  A.-n. 

try,  %ut  of  every  man,  woman  and  j     By  Frank  T.  Swett,  Pres. 


AVERY 
TRACTORS 


When  you  buy  an  Avery  Tractor,  you  buy  a  machine  that  lias  been 
tried  out  and  proven  a  success  by  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers. 
The  Avery  is  the  tractor  with  a  "Draft-Horse"  Motor  and  a  Direct- 
Drive  Transmission.    Write  and  learn  why  the  Avery  is  best. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
67-69  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 
237  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Distributors  in  22  cities  In  California,  each  earring  a  full  line  of  replacement 

parti. 


Valley  Seed  Co. 

IMSeedCatalog!?, 


FREE 

Send  for  it 


TELLS  HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Seed  Potatoes 


Fancy  hand  -  picked  stock, 
which  we  offer  as  follows,  de- 
livered at  your  railroad  station, 
for  prompt  orders : 
Early  Rose. .  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 
Am.  Wonder.  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 


Garnet  Chili.  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

Gold  Coin  $4.00  per  100  lbs. 

White  Rose  .  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

On  orders  for  ten  bags  and 
up,  25c  per  100  lbs.  off  above 
prices. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

When  buying  Alfalfa  Seed  from  us,  you  are  getting  positively 
the  cleanest  stock  obtainable.  Our  Seed  Cleaning  Plant  is  the 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  enabling 'us  to  make  seed  absolutely 
clean. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  RELIABLE 

[Spraying  Materials 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

f309-1315  FrontlSt. .  JS  |  V   Sacramento,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,  FARMERS  AND  GROWERS 

L  No  more  loss  of  Fruits  or  Vegetables 

Save    Transportation,  Labor,  Time,  Space,  Waste.  Cost. 
"The  Nature  Way." 

SAHARA  DRIED 

An    .'>  ».-  fool.  Are.  and  weather  proof 

evaporator  lor  all  food  products,  including 
Fruits.  Vegetable*.  Berries.  Flah.  Meats  Nuts 
The  "SAHARA  UNIT  SYSTEM"  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  use  of  the  small  as  well 
as  the  largest  grower.  It  is  reasonable  in 
price  and  easily  moved  from  place  to  pLvc.  or 
can  be'  built  in  a  permanent  location.  Can  be 
set  up  in  field,  barn  or  any  convenient  place. 
No  ,  experienced  labor  required.  Operated  by 
farm  hands.  Burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  No 
fans  or  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  Write 
for  cost  of  necessary  units  to  dry  any  quan- 
tity from  one  to  100  tons  of  raw  produce  per 
day.  We  want  representatives  in  every  county. 
Write  for  particulars.  Save  Your  Finite  anil 
Vegetables. 

CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO..  Inc. 

Miiin  OHIre — Suite  414      Demonstration  Plant 
1 1!>  California  Street.         M  Eighth  Street. 
San  Francisco,  California 


Clean  Potato  Seed 

Hundreds  of  potato  growers-  are  availing,  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  clean  potato  seed  that  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  by      __________  ____ 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company 

620  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Write  for  their  1919  Catalog. 
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Dependability  Makes 
Horseless  Farming  Possible 

Splendid  evidence  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's  de- 
pendability is  offered  by  the  fact  that  so  many  ranch- 
ers place  entire  reliance  upon  this  tractor  for  ALL 
their  power  needs.  Doing  away  with  horses  completely, 
placing  entire  reliance  upon  the  tractor,  is  possible 
only  when  that  tractor  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
the  same  steady  service,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  not  only  possesses  the  de- 
pendability that  makes  unnecessary  the  keeping  of 
horses  for  emergency  use,  but  it  also  possesses  the  all- 
around  usefulness — the  versatility — that  adapts  it  to  a 
wide  variety  of  work. 

This  dependability  and  versatility  have  been  achieved 
by  correct  design,  proper  choice  of  materials  and  high- 
est grade  workmanship.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  and  what  it  can  do  to  reduce 
your  costs  and  increase  your  profits.  Send  for  Folder 
No.  393. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA,         PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Reg.  US.  Pot  Oil  •  > 
"Caterpillar"  7S  and  45  Tractor*  for  immediate  Delivery 


"T  HAVEN'T  an  animal  on 
x  the  place,"  saidF.B.Nims 
of  Stockton, recently,  in  tell- 
ing a  visitor  how  he  handles 
his  work  on  his  ranch  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 
"I  used  to  have  forty  horses 
and  all  kinds  of  trouble 
keeping  drivers  for  them. 
Finally  I  decided  to  try  gas 
engine  power.  I  bought  a 
75  -  horsepower  'Caterpillar* 
Tractor,  a  motor  cultivator 
and  a  3-ton  motor  truck, and 
now  my  troubles  are  over.  I 
never  want  to  see  a  horse 
again." 

The  F.  B.  Nims  ranch  is  ir- 
rigated, protected  from  in- 
undation by  dykes.  Beans 
and  barley  are  grown  alter- 
nately on  500-acre  tracts.  In 
the  early  spring,  water  is  let 
on  to  the  land  from  the  riv- 
er until  it  is  entirely  cov- 
ered. Immense  gas  engine- 
driven  pumps  then  pump  it 
out  until  the  level  has  been 
reduced  to  a  foot  or  so  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  a  few  days  the  surface 
has  dried  sufficiently  for 
plowing  and  the  big  "Cat- 
erpillar" 75  Tractor  goes  to 
work  and  keeps  at  it  twen- 
ty-two hours  a  day  until  the 
plowing  is  all  done.  Then  it 
pulls  the  seeders  for  the 
barley,  while  the  beans  are 
planted  by  the  motor  culti- 
vator. Water  again  is  let  in- 
to the  proper  level.  .After 
the  beans  are  up  they  are 
cultivated  with  the  motor 
cultivator. 

'  At  harvest  time  the  tractor  pulls  a 
26-foot  cut  harvester  and  bean 
harvester.  The  harvesters  thresh 
and  sack  at  the  same  time  and 
drop  the  sacks  in  bunches  of  ten. 
These  are  picked  up  by  the  motor 
trucks  and  carried  to  market.  The 
whole  cycle  of  operations  is  per- 
formed by  gasoline  power. 


After  ten  yeBrs  test  by  thou- 
•andfl  of  car  users,  Briotson 
neuopaticTireehaveeolved 
pneurrjatio  tire  problem. 
Easyriding.abaolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  nlotv- 
oats.ruts.rim  cut, skidding, 

oil.  trssoline.  In  nliort  trouble 
proof.  Written  lO.oilumile  Ku*r- 
•ntee,  Somo  ffo  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  us  prove  it.    Don't  pay  if 
not  satisfied.    Write  to-day  for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
'Free  Trial"   plan  ever  offered. 
Sent  with  illustrated, descriptive  book 
Tha  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dipt,  120-29 
1016  W,  O.  W.  Bids.,  Ooiaba.  Mspr. 


TilORNLESS 


•■Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  this 
BLACKBERRY 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


— designed  by 
the  foremost 
pump  builders, 
built  by  master 
mechanics. 

Ask  for  Folder  No.  25 
which  gives  full  in- 
formation. 

Uyne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 
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MUST  THE  ORCHARDIST  FENCE 
AGAINST  STRAY  STOCK? 

A  Senate  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  State  Legislature  by  Sen- 
ator King  to  amend  the  act  now  in 
force  relating  to  stray  animals  (ap- 
proved 1901),  and  which  is  impor- 
tant to  orchardists.  truck  growers 
and  grain  men.  We  would  especially 
commend  to  their  consideration  Sec- 
tion 9a  of  the  bill.  It  begins  thus: 
"Whenever  the  term  'premises'  is 
used  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  land  entirely  enclosed 
with  a  good  and  substantial  fence, 
and  none  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  any  unfenced 
lands."  It  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  effective  fence  needed,  with  posts 
not  more  than  a  rod  apart  ( ! )  and 
'firmly  set  in  the  ground,  and  at 
least  four  feet  high. 

In  other  words,  if  you  have 
planted  out  a  young  orchard  and 
taken  out  the  fences  to  insure  bet- 
ter cultivation,  and  you  have  a 
neighbor  who  keeps  cows,  hogs  or 
sheep,  you  must  .fence  "against" 
them  in  the  effective  manner  de- 
scribed, or  you,«an  collect  no  dam- 
ages If  your  young  trees,  or  grain, 
or  truck  are  injured  by  trespass  of 
such  stock. 

We  have  been  busy  the  last  few 
years  taking  out  our  orchard  fences 
the  better  t»  cultivate  out  any  weeds 
that  harbor  injurious  insects  or  in- 
terfere with  good  cultivation.  If 
Senate  Bill  No.  34  passes,  you  will 
have  to  put  those  fences  back  if  you 
want  to  be  safe. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  bill  will  be  an  aid 
to  the  small  man  who  has  one  acre 
and  a  small  family.  He  can  keep  a 
cow  or  two  and  let  them  range  at 
large  as  long  as  they  are  not  alone 
on  the  public  highway.  It  will  also 
help  stockmen  who  are  adjacent  to 
good  grain  fields,  as  they  are  not 
liable  for  damage  unless  the  grain 
man  keeps  good  fences  up  and  his 
gates  closed — a  return  to  primitive 
conditions.  • 

This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture — Senator 
E.  S.  Rigdon,  San  Luis  Obispo,  chair- 
man. If  you  wish  to  favor  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  write  him  at  once, 
also  let  your  representative  know 
your  attitude. 


ANOTHER  ESTRAY  BILL. 


Assembly  Bill  No.  22,  introduced 
by  Charles  Kasch  of  Mendocino 
county,  seems  to  be  all  right  so  far 
"as  it  goes.  The  amendment  to  the 
act  now  in  force  provides,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  paid  by  the 
taker-up  to  the  County  Recorder  or 
poundkeeper,  a  reasonable  cost  for 
publishing  notice,  attorney's  fees  for 
preparing  said  notice  up  to  $5,  and 
up  to  $1.50  a  head  a  day  for  the 
keep  of  any  draft  or  horn  stock  of 
any  age,  and  pot  to  exceed  50  cents 
a  day  for  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  etc. 
The  bill  is  not  complete  unless  it 
also  makes  provision  for  damage 
done  as  well  as  for  the  keep  of  the 
animals.  A  few  cows  can  soon  knock 
a  carefully  trained  young  orchard 
about  or  trample  a  truck  seedbed  to 
pieces.  The  mental  anguish  of  the 
owner  who  has  trained  his  trees  or 
prepared  his  garden  with  such  care 
might  also  be  considered.  There  is 
even  the  damage  a  bunch  of  stock 
can  do  in  tramping  wet  or  irrigated 
ground,  which  a  bunch  of  hogs  can 
do  as  effectively  as  cattle. 

Generally  speaking,  -if  a  neighbor 
makes  a  kick  at  all  it  is  because  of 
the  damage  done,  and  the  .  usual 
thing  is  to  call  up  the  neighbor  and 
tell  him  to  aome  over  and  get  his 
stock.  Iffitfi*' 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  SHORT 
COURSES. 


This  series  of  lectures,  orchard 
demonstrations  and  discussions,  held 
at  Cupertino  and  the  surrounding 
country  from  January  24  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  comprised  about  as  "meaty" 
a  program  as  it  was  possible  to  com- 
pile. This  oo-operative  extension 
work  was  carried  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 


Farm  Equipment 

Every  up-to-date  farm  has  its  clipping  machine 
for  horses  and  dairy  cows.  Horses  work  bet: 
ter  when  relieved  of  winter  coating — cows  give 
cleaner  milk  when  flanks  and  udders  are 
clipped.  Agricultural  schools  and  Government 
farms  use  clipping  machines.  You  should  have 
one.  Get  a  Stev/art  Ball  Bearing'  Clipping  Ma- 
chine No.  1.  $0.75.  Send  $2.00 — pay  balance 
on  arrival.    Or  write  for  1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  KLKXIBLK  SHAFT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  103,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave..  Chicago. 


ment  of  Agriculture,  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  making 
himself  responsible  for  the  carrying 
out  of  details  and  assisting  in  ar- 
rangements.    We  gave  an  account 


of  the  tractor  demonstrations  and 
have  included  a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  C.# 
Whitten  in  this  week's  issue. 

We  have  also  already  given  pub- 
licity to  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard's  experi- 


ments in  pruning  young  trees.  The 
amount  of  matter  included  in  these 
lectures  would  in  itself  fill  several 
issues  of  this  paper  and  more  of  it 
will  appear  in  our  pages  later.  /Jrijj 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kin.il  Press.] 
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A  Peep  at  a  Busy  Grower. 

In  a  letter  from  a  fruit  and  grape 
grower  In  Lake  county  who  is  a  good 
friend  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  he 
says:  "Help  is  scarce  here  and  I  am 
pitching  in  every  day  possible  with 
pruning,  etc.  Am  writing  this  before 
breakfast,  having  lighted  three  fires 
in  the  house,  but  none  in  this  icicle 
of  a  den.  Am  squeezing  in  a  day 
pruning  vineyard  and  did  the  same 
yesterday,  as  my  two  pruners  do  not 
like  pruning  the  vine.  They  seem  to 
be  affected  with  weak  back  and  lack 
general  pep.  On  looking  back  I  find 
I  have  pruned  vines  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-s£ven  years,  and  still  like  to  do 
some  of  it.  The  only  kick  being  that 
it  is  more  than  a  little  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose 
or  our  (wine)  grapes  this  year.  How- 
ever, I  hate  to  let  the  vineyard  go 
unpruned  until  it  is  a  dead  open  and 
shut  that  no  more  wine  will  be  made 
in  California.  I  (teeply  regret  the 
extreme  radical  tendencies  of  this 
country.  I  noticed  recently  that  most 
of  the  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Helena  in  Napa  county  and 
vicinity  were  pruned  and  hear  that 
they  are  doing  the  same  in  Sonoma 
county." 

Nearly  a  Million  Dollars  in  One  Year. 

Is  the  increase  of  returns  to  fruit 
growers  in  Sacramento  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of'  Fred  C. 
Brosius,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner. Following  is  the  tonnage 
and  estimated  returns  to  growers  of 
different  crops: 

Shipping  pears  23,418  tons,  value 
$2,154,456;  canning  pears  2.653  tons, 
value  $145,915;  12,516  tons  table 
grapes,  $800,023;  22,879  tons  mixed 
grapes,  $571,975;  4,447  tons  ship- 
ping plums,  $444,700;  356  tons 
canning  plums,  $23,140;  1,476  tons 
shipping  peaches,  $147,600;  1,742 
tons  canning  peaches,  $87,100;  1,440 
tons  shipping  strawberries,  $288,- 
000;  1.143  tons  canning  strawber- 
ries, $101,152;  308  tons  shipping 
cherries,  $116,040;  636  tons  miscel- 
laneous fruits,  $133,299;  almonds, 
oranges,  olives  .etc.,  $600,000.  1,- 
709,300  fruit-trees  have  been  planted 
in  Sacramento  county  in  the  last 
eight  years,  in  addition  to  11,218 
acres  of  grapes  and  500  acres  of  ber- 
ries. 

Toasted  Almonds — A  New  Delicacv  ? 

*  The  discovery  of  the  toasted  almond 
as  a  possible  new  delicacy  came  about 
through  overheating  in  a  small  lot 
of  almonds  in  the  drying  sheds  of 
the  California  Almond  Association  in 
the  drying  of  some  soft-shelled 
almonds.  One  of  the  workers,  test- 
ing.^ nut  that  was  supposed  to  be 
spoiled,  found  it  had  a  peculiarly  at- 
tractive flavor.  Officials  were  noti- 
fied, with  the  result  that  experi- 
ments in  toasting  almonds  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  creating  a  de- 
mand for  a  new  comfit.  These  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  almonds  can 
be  toasted  much  more  easily  and 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  blanched 
and  hold  their  flavor  better,  as  they 


are  toasted  before  being  shelled. 
Samples  have  been  sent  to  Eastern 
dealers  and  met  with  approval,  and 
it  will  be  up  to  the  consumer  to  de- 
liver the  final  verdict,  which  is  the 
decisive  one — provided  the  article  is^ 
attractively  offered. 

Housine  for  Workers. 

A  new  departure  in  the  manage- 
ment of  canneries  in  planned  in  the 
San  Jose  establishments.  Ranges  of 
small  houses  are  to  be  provided  at 
the  works  for  cannery  workers.  Most 
of  the  canneries  are  arranging  their 
schedules  to  cover  a  ten  months'  Sea- 
son. Half  a  million  dollars  have 
been  spent  this  season  on  new  can- 
ning plants  and  half  a  million  more 
will  be  spent  in  enlarging  and  im- 
proving to  prepare  for  the  coming 
season. 

A  Farm  Bureau  Auction  Sale. 

A  Farm  Sale  is  to  be  held  on  the 
Franklin  ranch  of  E.  A.  Gamaron. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sacramento 
County  Farm  Bureau,  on  February 
12.  Any  farmer  who  has  any  prod- 
uct, livestock,  material,  implement  or 
anything  portable  that  he  wishes  to 
sell  or  which  is  not  being  used,  can 
dispose  of  it  here.  It  helps  bring 
farmers  together  and  is  a  common 
practice  in  Europe.  Farm  Advisor 
O.  W.  Jarvis  is  a  live  wire. 

Smyiaia  Figs  Taking  Lead. 

About  one-third  of  the  acreage  of 
figs  in  California  is  said  to  be  of  the 
Smyrna  variety  --  the  remainder 
chiefly  Adriatic  and  Mission.  In  the 
best  fig.  sections  the  Smyrna  or  Cali- 
myrna  is  the  favorite.  Properly  cap- 
rihed.  it  bears  fully  as  heavily  as  the 
Adriatic,  and  is  then  much  more  re- 
munerative. A  five-year-old  Smyrna 
fig  orchard  properly  cared  for  is  be- 
ginning to  give  returns  other  than  the 
intercrop. 

A  New  Mealy-bug  Parasite. 

A  new  enemy  to  the  Baker  Mealy- 
bug is  announced  by  George  H. 
Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture, as  having  been  received  by 
the  Tnsectry  Division  from  China, 
Our  entomological  expert  there  is.  C. 
P..  Clausen.  The  Baker  Mealy-bug 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pests 
to  the  citrus  industry,  is  very  prolific 
and  difficult  to  control. 

The  Oil  of  Joy.  . 

W.  S.  Runyon  of  Modesto  has  been 
inquiring  as  to  the  best  time»to  work 
over  his  olive  trees.  He  has  some 
Picholines  and  will  work  them  over 
to  Misq^ons.  He  had  contracted  his 
oil  olives  at  three  cents  a  pound  and 
they  cbst  him  about  four  cents  a 
pound  to  pick,  with  the  result  that 
he  left  most  of  them  on  the  trees. 

High  Price  for  Malaga  Vineyard. 

One  hundred  thousand  flollars  was 
paid  for  one  hundred  acres,  almost 
all  in  Malaga  grapes,  by  Lucius  Pow- 
ers of  Centerville.  This  was  the  John 
Gunn  vineyard,  near  Sanger.  Mal- 
agas made  a  record  showing  last  year 
in  the  table  grape  market — good 
crops  and  strong  prices. 
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Are  you  helping  to  pay  the  $75,000,000  toll 
taken  from  the  growers  of  the  country  annually 
by  Jack  Frost?  The  -Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Safest  Means  of 
Frost  Prevention 

Don't  experiment  with  makeshift  methods. 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  are  sure.  They  main- 
tain the  temperature,  distribute  the  heat  uni- 
formly, and  prevent  frost  damage. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 

liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.   Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

HAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  California 


STANISLAUS  GROWN  TREES 

APRICOTS,     ALMONDS,     PEACHES.  PEARS, 
SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY  CO.,  MODESTO. 


"It  Takes 
Them  Out. 

"Look  at  those  roots — dusted  cUan!  I  just  stuck  a  good  charge 
of  low  grade  dynamite  under  her,  lit  the  fuse  and — bang — out  she 
came  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  roots  and  all.  Why — it's  as  easy 
as  pulling  weeds.    No  more  stump  grubbing  for  me. " 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"The  best  day's  work  that  I  ever  did  was  when  I  sent  to  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  a  copy  of  their  book,  'Progressive 
Cultivation.'  This  book  has  taught  me  a  heap  about  trre  uses 
of  dynamite  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard;  how  to  plant  my 
trees,  how  to  keep  my  bearing  orchards  in  good  condition,  how 
to  cleaj*myland,  dig  ditches,  blast  post  holes  and  do  a  lot  of  other 
things.  Every  farmer  in  this  section  should  have  a  copy  .of  this 
book." 

And  any  farmer  in  your  section  can  have  a  copy  of  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation."  Sign  the  coupon  printed  below  and 
mail  it  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025   Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  _ .  — 

Name  —  --- 

AddreM   -   


February  8,  1919 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


The  Visalia  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  has  closed  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $72,300  and  has  applica- 
tions on  hand  for  $35,300  more,  ac- 
cording to  its  first  annual  report. 

It  is  reported  from  Chico  that  No. 
2  prunes  are  being  cleaned  up  rap- 
idly from  the  local  packing  houses. 
Movement  has  taken  place  since  the 
lifting  of  the  Canadian  embargo. 

0.  G.  Brundage  of  Farmersville1, 
who  owns  a  40-acre  Calimyrna  fig 
orchard  west  of  Exeter,  is  preparing 
an  adjacent  75  acres  for  a  further 
planting — to  black  figs  this  time. 

Robert  Horbach,  visiting  Spring- 
ville,  in  Fresno  county,  has  been  ad- 
vocating the  planting  of  the  Mam- 
moth' (table)  grape,  which  he  claims 
matures  earlier  than  most  varieties 
and  packs  well. 

The  Portuguese  farmers  around 
Atwater  and  Livingston  complain 
that  they  cannot  book  any  orders 
for  sweet  potatoes  this  year.  Last 
year  at  this  time  they  were  going 
rapidly  at  good  prices. 

The  State  highway  between  Tur- 
lock  and  Modesto  is  being  widened 
by  a  cement  shoulder  on  either  side, 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  About 
thirty  men  are  on  the  job.  The 
asphalt  is  to  be  resurfaced  to  the 
depth  of  one  and  a  half  inches. 

The  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion, whose  plant  at  Hanford  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  August,  has 
taken  the  first  official  step  towards 
the  restoration  of  their  cannery  and 
dried  fruit  plants.  Construction 
work  is  to  begin  at  an  early  date. 

During  the  month  of  February 
demonstrations  of  trapping  and  poi- 
soning gophers  will  be  given  in  So- 
noma county  to  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner  and  Farm  Advisor. 
February  is  the  best  month  to  get 
them — right  in  the  breeding  season. 

George  E.  Merrill,  Farm  Advisor 
of  Sonoma  county  and  his  assistant 
have  each  purchased  a  tract  of  bot- 
tom land  with  a  small  portion  of 
hill  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  and  will  carry  on  experi- 
mental work  th/sre  along  various 
lines. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Te- 
ports  that,  of  $4,644,000  due  from 
borrowers  up  to  January  1,  1919, 
for  interest  and  payments  of  prin- 
cipal, only  $83,000,  or  1.8  per  cent, 
had  not  been  paid  and  only  $11,000 
of  this  sum  was  more  than  ninety 
days  overdue. 

Thirty  tons  of  olives  of  excellent 
quality  were  grown  on  the  Bonanza 
ranch  on  the  Nevada-Yuba  line  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  Picking  has 
just  been  finished,  the  fruit  being 
taken  by  motor  trucks  to  Marysville 
and  shipped  to  one  of  the  established 
processing  plants. 

There  are  about  1000  acres  of 
young  lemons  in  the  Jasmine  district, 
which  expects  to  have  a  packing 
house  of  its  own  next  year.  This 
year  the  fruit  was  sent  to  Porter- 
ville  to  be  packed.  Many  Lisbon 
lemons  are.  grown  here  and  are  re- 
ported in  fine  condition. 

A  committee  of  Sacramento  Valley 
rice  growers,  at  a  meeting  with  the 
West  Side  Canal  Company  in .  San 
Francisco,  agreed  to  a  raise  in  rice 
water  rates  from  $7  to  $8  an  acre, 
the  amount  received  by  the  increase 
to  be  used  by  the  company  in  en- 
larging the  pumping  plant. 

Two  carloads  of  oranges,  said  to 
have  been  frosted,  shipped  from  Riv- 
erside, January  18  and  22,  have 
been  seized  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by 
Federal  inspectors.  A  close  watch 
is  being  maintained  at  Eastern  ter- 
minals for  frosted  fruit,  according 
to  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
George  H.  Hecke. 

The  San  Dimas  marmalade  fac- 
tory opened  a  few  months  ago  and, 
operated  by  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  is  now  turning 
out  30,000  glasses  of  marmalade  a 
day.  Cull  oranges  and  lemons  are 
used.  The  first  year's  output  is  ex- 
pected to  be  worth  $250,000.  Em- 
ployment is  given  to  200  perSons 
and  the  monthly  pay  roll  exceeds 
$8,000.  Another  valuable  demon- 
stration of  organization. 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  arte  &bwn 
only  on  our  foot-Mil 
locations.  < — 1  Note  the 
£ood  foots  <~>{or  hardiness  1 
they  have  no  equal. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings— -a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.  H.  r\S  /") 

Secy.  aaJ  Mer. 


SIEV^BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
m  Newcastle*-* Cat 

Behind  eeicK  tree 
is   our*  guarantee1' 


To  California  Farmers 

You  may  have  a  commercial  orchard,  or  merely  an  assorted 
family  orchard,  but  your  farm  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
unless  you  have  suitable  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Our 
collection  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state,  and  suited  to  any  soil  or 
climatic  conditions.  Also,  do  not  forget  the  "wood  lot."  Euca- 
lyptus trees  are  best  for  this  purpose. 

To  Landscape  Gardeners 

You  will  understand  the  importance  of  the  above  remarks,  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  our  stock  and  prices,  whether  you  are 
laying  out  extensive  grounds  or  advising  as  to  the  proper  parking 
of  a  town  lot.   If  you  see  our  stock  you  will  be  convinced. 

Almonds,  Apricots,  Pears,  Prunes 

and  all  other  fruit  trees  yet  in  good  supply. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA. 

.  *  #  


Mff  BEES 

BP  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  hi 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers.  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Tree  Protectors 


THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted    with    galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand 
10  In.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .$9.00 
12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  9.50 
14  in.  long,  7  In.  wide..  10.50 
16  In.  long,  7  in.  wide..  11.50 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.. 18.50 
20  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .15.00 
24  In.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .17.50 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

Bay  and  Mason  Strata 
San  Francisco 
Dealen — Write  us  today  for  our  Salei  Proposition. 


ANGELO  &  SON, 


CALIVADA 

sheeP  Manure 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing;  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
snipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 

In  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
423  Citizens  National  Rank  Baildlng 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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We  Owe  Squirrels  a  Good  Living 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prean.1 


We  pay  more  taxes  to  ground 
«««irrels  than  to  tax  collectors,  says 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission. 
It  must  be  that  we  owe  them  their 
(lying  or  we  would  not  be  paying 
■hem.  Considering  the  $17,000  paid 
ofld  one  season  in  five-cent  bounties 
on  squirrel  tails  by  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
r«»sidering  that  there  seemed  nearly 
a*  many  afterward  as  before,  Assem- 
brynrmn  Carlton  W.  Greene  of  that 
oounty  figured  there  were  at  least 
1', 000,000  squirrels  collecting  taxes 
from  the  farmers.  If  each  one  col- 
lected or  destroyed  five  cents'  worth 
of. grain  or  crops  per  year,  the  tax 
would  total  1100.000  for  this  county- 
alone.  California's  annual  loss,  ac- 
cording to  the  University,  is  easily 
over  $5,000,000. 

t»  a  grain  grower  or  cattleman, 
•r  to  a  small  gardener,  or  to  the 
producer  of  almost  any  kind  of 
';-cns  between  those  extremes,  it  is 
uatfecessary  to  mention  the  methods 
at  these  tax  collectors  which  have  a 
reputation  worse  than  the  "publi- 
eans  and  sinners"  of  former  days 
and  yet  have  no  known  chance  for 
repentance.  The  only  bearable  sen- 
tence to  be  passed  on  them  is  ex- 
termination to  the  highest  degree 
possible. 

*QU1RRKLK   REUKE   fiRAIN  CROPS. 

in  the  grain  fields  and  range 
lands  these  outlaws  (they  are  al- 
ready outlawed  but  in  most  coun- 
ties they  don't  care)  dig  up  sprout- 


ing grains  and  later  make  beaten 
paths  after  breaking  down  the  grain 
in  their  way.  They  eat  our  crops 
till  they  are  fat  and  store  away 
enough  for  winter.  In  doing  so 
they  break  down  a  great  deal  of 
standing  grain  that  they  do  not  eat. 
Thev  build  big  colony  mounds  which 
interfere  with  cultural  operations, 
and  dry  out'  the  roots  of  plants. 
Many  fields  there  are  in  which  the 
plow  has  lo  take  lessons  in  the  navi- 
gation of  choppy  seas  before  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  mosquito*-bit- 
ten  landscape.  They  bore  irrigation 
ditch  banks  like  honeycomb.  Fruit 
men  find  their  stone  fruits  cleaned 
off  the  trees  in  some  districts  by  the 
squirrels. 

stji'lRHKf.s    REPLACE  CATTLE. 

On  the  ranges,  squirrel  damage  is 
much  greater  than  is  apparent.  If 
I  were  a  squirrel  in  a  range  coun- 
try, I  would  pick  up  the  plumpest 
grass  seeds  for  my  own  household, 
and.  would  leave  those  shriveled 
specimens  that  consist  mostly  of 
hulls.  Next  season  those  shriveled 
seeds  might  sprout  into  grass  for 
cattle  and  sheep  or  they  might,  not. 
If  they  did,  even  I,  the  squirrel, 
might  expect  them  to  sprout  weakly 
and  die  prematurely  if  any  unfa- 
vorable conditions  should  arise;  and 
I  would  eat  all  the  green  grass  I 
could,  too.  The  pasture  could  not 
be  expected  to  grow  pr  fatten  as 
many  cattle  as  it  ought  to.  I  would 
expect  the  cattleman  to  devote  the 
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RANK  M.  HANCE,  a  one-armed 
"  farmer  of  Bowie,  Md.,  sent  me 
this  photo  of  himself  and  a  "K" 
palling  a  double  silver  maple,  3  ft. 
8  in.  In  diameter  at  the  ground. 
What  he  has  done  you  can  do. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply — no 
digging,  no  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  Your  own  right  arm  on  the 
lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be 
pulled  with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
I  guarantee  It.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S. 
Government  officials.  I  give  highest 
banking  references. 


HAND  POWER. 

Itf  SiumpPulI 


ANT  red-blooded  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  "Works  j 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.    100  lb.  pull  on  the 
lever  gives  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  stump.    Made  of  best  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage.    Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per 
minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow  speed 
for  heavy  pulls.    Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or 
marshes  where  horses  cannot  go. 


IMPORTANT  To  one  man  in  each  locality  I  will 
linrUillMIII  make  a  special  money  saving 
offer.  Write  for  it  today. 

CBCC  BAAVICT  s,mP,v  send  your  name 

rnCC  DUUKIXI  and  address  for  my  free 
booklet  on  Land  Clearing.    It  tells  many 
things  you  should  know. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  12 
182  Fifth  St 
Sen  Francisco, 
CaBf. 


price  of  a  few  bullocks  per  year  to 
exterminate  my  tribe. 

WHY  HAVEN'T  THEV   KEEN  KILLED? 

»  While  the  squirrels  are  most  plen- 
tiful where  crops  and  output  are 
least  valuable  per  acre,  it  also  fol- 
lows that  they  do  more  damage  per 
squirrel  in  the  more  valuable  crops. 
One  would  think  that  farmers  who 
see  the  depredations  on  their  own 
crops  would  support  a  law  for  squir- 
rel extermination.  A  lot  of  them 
do,  but  man  after  man  complains  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  it  will 
break  him  up  in  business  or  some- 
thing like  that  to  maintain  a  per- 
petual campaign  to  keep  his  land 
clear  of  squirrels  which  breed  un- 
molested on  his  neighbor's  land. 

We  have  a  law  providing  prac- 
tically (but  not  exactly  practicably) 
for  ground  squirrel  extermination. 
It  is  incidental  to  the  horticultural 
laws-  and  iB  hard  to  find,  for  it  con- 
sists in  mentioning  ground  squirrels 
and  gophers  among  many  other 
pests  which  county  horticultural 
commissioners  are  to  control  as  best 
they  may.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners are  given  authority  to  kill 
the  squirrels  by  their  own  deputies 
if  land  owners  fail,  and  to  hold  the 
cost  as  a  lien  against  the  land.  But 
not  all  of  them  have  enough  dep- 


uties, some  of  them  do   not  have 

enough  energy,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  get  any  encouragement  from 
the  county  supervisors  who  pay 
their  salaries.  The  State*  Horticul- 
tural Commission  has  some  persua- 
sive and  advisory  powers,  which 
i  have  been  used  to  the  limit,  but  the 
j  present  law  may,  be  pronounced  well 
uigh  a  failure  from  a  State-wide 
standpoint. 

We  had  hoped  that  a  really  ef- 
y  fective  law  might  be  passed  at  the 
I  present    Legislature    and  enforced 
|  afterward.    The  writer  believes  that 
j  if  county  horticultural  commission- 
]  ers  and  their  deputies  were  made  di- 
i  rectly'  responsible   to   a   State  ot- 
Jicial  and  paid  out  of  State  funds, 
I  squirrel   control   would   come  with 
]  one  fell  swoop.    At  least  two  coun- 
{  ties  have  reduced  their  squirrel  pop- 
i  illation  90  per  cent  under  the  pres- 
ent law.    The  cost  is  probably  re- 
paid in  the  first  crop  year  in  the 
|  saving  of  crops  alone. 

PROPOSED  LAW  AT.A1NST  SQUIRRELS. 

But  realizing  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion of  horticultural  commissioners 
may  meet  enough  opposition  to  pre- 
vent its  carrying  out  at  present,  an 
alternative  is  the  bill  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Greene. 

This  provides  that  "squirrel  dis- 


WALKING 
TRACTOR 

ALIGHT  TRACTOR  must 
not  have  too  many  working 
parts  —  for  the  powcrvit  tak'es  to 
move  those  parts  can  not  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  implement. 

The  elimination  of  power-consuming  parts  iu  the  Fageol 
reduces  (he  cost  of  daily  operation. 

Fageol  Walking  traction  is  positive, 
because  it  is  natural,  dependable, 
because  it  is  sure. 

BUTLER -VEITCH 


INCORPORATED 


Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 

306  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RUDDLE  &  MENNILLO 

Southern  Cal.  Distributors  for  "FAGEOLS" 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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tricts"  may  be  organized  on  peti- 
tion of  100  resident  freeholders  of 
any  district  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors; or  the  board  may  initiate 
such  districts  on  its  own  motion. 
A  resident  of  the  district  is  to  be 
appointed  "squirrel  commissioner"  to 
direct  operations  for  extermination 
of  ground  squirrels,  not  only  on 
farms  but  on  highways  and  public 
lands.  Railroad  rights  of  way  are 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  the  reluctance 
'  of  a  man  to  prosecute  his  own  neigh- 
Dors  considered.  Amendments  cov- 
ering these  points  may  be  made. 
The  squirrel  commissioner  is  to  in- 
spect every  farmnn  his  district  twice 
a  year  and  notify  occupants  of  in- 
fested lands  to  get  busy  and  keep 
busy  in  a  way  to  get  concerted 
action  and  leave  ho  infested  spots 
untreated.  Failure  to  do  the  work 
as  directed  by  the  squirrel  commis- 
sioner lays  a  person  liable  to  a  fine 
big  enough  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  extermination,  and,  in 
addition,  the  commissioner  is  to  do 
the  exterminating.  The  costs  ol 
such  extermination  become  a  lien  on 
the  property,  taking  precedence 
"over  all  mortgages,  liens,  and  other 
charges  thereon."  The  lien  is  pay- 
able and  delinquent  in  the  same 
manner  as  taxes.  Squirrel  districts 
may  he  discontinued  by  the  Super- 
visors on  petition  of  a  majority  of 
tne  resident  freeholders  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

RESIDENT    FREEHOLDERS  CONTROL. 

A  great  source  of  strength  in  this 
bill  is  that  it  puts  "resident  free- 
holders" in  control.  The  great  weak- 
ness and  source  of  irritation  in  the 
past  has  been  inability  to  interest 
non-resident  land  owners  and  rent- 
ers. By  this  bill  a  renter  must  no- 
tify his  landlord  when  squirrel  no- 
tice is  served.  While  the  bill  is 
good  as  a  local  option  measure  and 
is  likely  to  work  because  it  has  local 
support,  it  has  the  same  objection 
that  applies  to  other  local  option 
measures,  in  that  a  cleaned-up  dis- 
trict is  continually  subject  to  infes- 
tation from  less  progressive  sur- 
rounding districts. 
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The  Federal  Food  Administration 
in  California  closed  its  business  on 
January  31.  The  grain  department 
will  continue  in  operation,  but  will 
be  directed  solely  from  Washing- 
ton. 


Agricultural  Notes 

Shipment  of  celery  from  Southern 
California  is  expected  to  be  light 
during  the  next  two  months. 

The  War  Trade  Board  at  Wash- 
ington has  given  notice  that  rice 
has  again  been  added  to  the  list  of 
restricted  imports. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry,  George  E. 
Merrill,  Farm  Advisor  of  Sonoma 
county,  estimates  that  there  may  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4000  acres 
in  wheat  in  hi|  county  in  1919. 

Over  30.000  acres  are  already- 
said  to  be  signed  up  in  the  Honcut 
Irrigation  District  in  Butte  county. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  main  canal 
under  construction  by  spring. 

The  Globe  Milling  Company  (Yolo 
county)  is  now  60.000  bags  ahead  of 
its  record  last  year  this  time.  About 
400,000  bags  of  rice  have  been  al- 
ready handled  this  season  and  triple 
shifts  will  be  resumed. 

A  large  part  of  the  local  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  tomatoes  had  al- 
ready been  contracted  to  the  can- 
neries in  the  Manteca  section  before 
the  California  Tomato  Growers'  As- 
sociation met  at  the  Veritas  school 
house  this  week. 

Eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy  acres  of  alfalfa  was 
raised  in  Stanislaus  county  this  year, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  J.  L._ 
Rutherford,  County  Horticultural" 
jCommissioner.  At  $10  a  ton,  the 
product  would  be  worth  $4,128,500. 

One  million  sacks  of  rice  have 
been  handled  by  the  mills  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  according  to  E.  E.  Behr, 
secretary  of  the  California  Rice 
Growers'  Association  —  three  times 
more  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  average  price  paid  was 
$4.24  per  hundred  pounds. 

About  18.000  acres  were  planted 
to  castor  beans  last  year  in  response 
to  Government  desires.  The  Govern- 
ment is  paying  $4.60  per  bushel  of 
46  pounds  for  the  beans  and  a  bonus 
of  $2  a  bushel  for  good  seed  beans. 
It  costs  about  25  cents  a  bushel  to 
shpll  them.  William  Terry,  in  Santa 
Barbara,  is  doing  this  with  a  recon- 
structed Owen  bean  machine.  Gas 
masks  are  needed  by  thresher  opera- 
tors. The  oil  is  used  for  lubricating 
aeroplanes. 


A  Real  Power  Lift 
Orchard  Disc  Plow 

In  other  plows,  the  lift  mechanism  is  placed  between 
the  land  wheel  and  the  body  of  the  plow,  throwing 
,  the  land  wheel  out  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
position  of  the  lift  in  our  plow  enables  us  to  set  the 
land  wheel  in  close,  Where  it  belongs,  so  that  with  a 
Knapp  you  can  plow  within  eight  inches  of  the  trees, 
throwing  the'  soil  away  from  them.  Put  a  Knapp 
behind  your  tractor  and  you'll  avoid  trouble.  Built 
heavy  —  and  sturdy  —  and  strong  —  all  the  way 
through. 

Send  for  new  folder. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 

1022  S.  First  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 


ALPHA 

Power  Sprayers 


For  Heavy  Pressure  Spraying 

"C^VERY  feature  desirable  or  necessary  for  quick,  thorough 
spraying  will  be  found  in  the  Alpha  Sprayer.  It  is  the 
simplest,  most  accessible  power  sprayer  made.  Its  reliability  lies 
in  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  every  part  as  proven  by  its  per- 
formance in  the  field. 

Driven  by  the  easy-starting  ALPHA  ENGINE  and  equipped 
with  our  dependable  automatic  pressure  regulator,  the  Alpha 
Power  Sprayer  has  proven  its  superiority  to  growers  who  have 
used  all  the  best  known  makes. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES.  We  are  in  position  to  offer  Alpha 
Sprayers  at  prices  probably  lower  than  other  sprayers  of  equal 
capacity. 

Write  for  Complete  Specifications. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  hobbyhorse 
wont  "take  hills  on  hi  Ah" 


It  has  lots  of  motion,  but  mighty  little  power.  So  has 
an  automobile   motor  with  imperfect  or  worn-out 
piston  rings.    Too  much  power  leaks  past  the  rings.    Better  piston 
rings  mean  greater  power.    It  will  pay  you  to  install  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Save  Gas — Decrease  Carbon 

For  eight  years  these  rings  have  been  taking  the  "slant  out  of  hills." 
Power  producers  because  they  create  uniform  pressure  all  around  the 
cylinder  wall,  leaving  no  place  for  the  power  to  slip  past. 
Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay-Norris  \ EftvtBoo>  Piston 
Rings  to  fit  any  car,  truck,  tractor  or  other  engine.  Jobbers  in  over 
300  distributing  points  carry  complete  stocks  of  sizes  and  oversizes. 
Many  thousands  of  dealers  can  extend  to  you  our  service,  which 
enables  them  to  specify  your  size  requirements  for  practically  every 
make  or  model  of  motor  without  delay. 

Saftdfor  "To  Have  and  to  Hold  rWea*"*4»  iimple,  clear  expluna- 

Fraa  BaallUt     tion   of  piston    rtnm*.  their  conatmrtion  and  operation . 

Mant'f^ctured  by 
McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co    2838  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.U.S.A. 

To  control  excess  oil — In  motors  where  flow 
of  oil  is  excessive,  the  use  of  one  McQuay- 
Norris  Supereyv  Ring  in  top  groove  of  each 
piston  will  correct  this  condition.  In  lower 
grooves,  McQuay  -  Norris  Uax^cxw  Piston 
Rings  should  always  be  used.  for 


MeQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 


Shear  the  Modern  tWay 

You  wouldn't  allow  15%  of  any  crop  to  go 
unharveated.  So  why  stick  to  old-time  methods 
of  sheep  and  groat  shearing?  Shear  the  modern 
way.  with  a  Stewart  Machine.  There  are  hand 
operated  models  for  small  flocks  and  engine 
operated  machines  for  larger  ones.  Write  for 
catalog  No.  66. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  103,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Surface  Irrigation  (\ 

Branch'fr«ts»o  a—  Los  Axc.ci.rs  Cai 

US 
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Relations  of  Good  Pay  and  Good  Work 


To  the  Editor:  In  many  respects 
I  like  your  paper,  but  to  be  frank 
with  you.  I  am  entirely  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  your  editorial  policy  to- 
ward labor.  On  most  things  you 
gtve  us  leadership  in  a  progressive, 
forward  movement,  but  in  your  atti- 
tude toward  labor,  which  agrees  with 
the  policy  of  many  conservatives,  1 
believe  you  are  leading  us  inevitably 
to  revolution  and  chaos. 

1  certainly  do  not  care  whether 
you  favor  or  are  opposed  to  organ- 
ized labor,  and  I  presume  that  the 
producing  farmer  is  the  man  for 
whose  cause  you  would  especially 
fight,  but  you  have  consistently  op- 
posed advance  on  the  part  of  labor 
while  I  have  not  seen  where  you  in 
any  way  condemned  the  land-owning 
class  for  taking  advantage  of  war- 
time conditions  and  gouging  the 
farmer. 

You  must  know  that  fully  half  the 
work  done  in  the  country  in  Califor- 
nia is  done  by  men  who  never  see 
sheets  except  when  they  are  out  of 
work  and  stopping  in  some  city  hotel. 
Before  war  times  these  men  got 
something  like  an  average  of  $40 
per  month  and  board,  or  say  $65  per 
month.  They  could  not  marry  and 
raise  a  family  on  this  amount,  so 
there  has  been  practically  no  repro- 
duction of  workers  so  far  as  these 
men  were  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farm  labor 
should  be  paid  enough  so  that  it  would 
be  considered  an  occupation  which  a 
man  might  take  up  and  expect  to 
follow  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
good  citizen  and  raise  a  family.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  live  a  full,  well- 
rounded  life  in  the  community  in 
which  he  works,  and  to  try  to  treat 
labor  as*  a  CBmmodity,  governed  by 
the  law,  of  supply  and  demand,  sim- 
ply spells  revolution  and  bloodshed. 
— B.  R.  Burroughs,  Knightsen. 

[We  are  quite  willingly  to  pub- 
licly record  your  protest.  From  the 
way  you  differentiate  between  land- 
owners and  farmers  we  suspect  that 
you  hold  some  line  of  nationalistic 
views  which  we  have  no  hope  of  dis- 
placing. We  believe  that  the  farmer 
Should  be  the  land-owner — if  not 
immediately,  then  as  soon  as  he 
can.  And  we  believe  also  that  the 
owner  of  agricultural  land  should 
be  whatever  kind  of  a  farmer  or 
grazer  his  land  fits  him  to  be — for 
productive  land  should  not  be  held 
idle.  It  should  not  be  profitable  to 
bold  it  idle. 

We  agree  with  you  that  a  good, 
reliable  farm  laborer  should  have  a 
home  and  a  family..  That  is  the 
way  the  United  States  secured  most 
of  its  native-born  rural  population 
and  started  most  of  its  land-owning 
farmers.  But  you  are  mistaken  in 
the  view  that  the  wages  a  man  re- 
ceives determines  whether  he  helps 
build  up  the,  country  or  not.  The 
secret  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the 
wage-rate.  The  wage-rate  neither 
makes  him  a  good,  profitable  worker 
nor  a  decent  citizen. 

Employing  farmers  do  not  as  a 
rule  object  to  what  are  called  "high 
wages"  if  the  product  will  sell  for 
enough  to  cover  what  they  have  to 
pay.  They  do  as  a  rule  desire  just 
such  men  as,  you  describe  and  are 
willing  to  pay  all  that  good,  trust- 
worthy- non-striking  labor  is  worth. 
Their  issue  is  not  against  good 
wages  but  against  bad  w<Jrk. 

A  threat  of  revolution  and  chaos 
Is  an  outbreak  of  un-Americanism 
which  is  unworthy  of  any  man  who 
desires  to  live  in  this  country.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  to  correct  and 
adjust  all  our  social  and  economic 
hardships  and  misunderstandings  un- 
der our  constitutions  and  laws  and 
political  methods,  and  we  are  going 
very  fast  into  better  and  fairer  con- 
ditions for  all  who  deserve  them. 
Anyone  who  cannot  see  the  true  way 
to  real  progress  in  this  country  and 
takes  to  preaching  or  practicing  Bol- 
shevism, will  be  brought  tip  with  a 
short  turn.  We  think  you  are  ,in 
error  in  apprehending  danger  from 
such  a  source. 

We  are  not  "opposed  to  organized 
labor."  Nearly  every  week  we  are 
exalting  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  an  example  for  the  organ- 


ization of  all  other  interests.  We 
can  see  no  other  way  by  which  all 
conflicting  interests  can  be  brought 
to  the  realization  of  a  square  deal 
all  around  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  American  doctrine  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  Ameri- 
can individualism  and  initiative — 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  without  en- 
croachment.— Editor.  ] 


CELERY  IN  GOOD  DEMAND. 

An  active  dAiand  and  a  reduced 
acreage  is  cleaning  up  the  celery 
crop  earlier  than  usual.  At  Christ- 
mas time  60  per  cent  of  the  crop 
tributary  to  Antioch  had  already 
been  moved  and  80  per  cent  at  Wal- 
nut Grove.  It  is  estimated  at  this 
time  that  40  cars  left  Walnut  Grove 
and  220  left  Antioch. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  INCREASED 
WHEAT. 


Use  of  fresh  stable  manure  and 
steamed  bone  meal  increased  a  wheat 
crop  in  Missouri  by  $11  per  acre. 
Addition  of  superphosphate  increased 
the  crop  by  $39  an  acre,  the  super- 
phosphate being  valued  at  $2.60. 


American  Horizontal  Pump. 
Can  ajso  be  furnished  direct- 
connected  to  motor  or  engine. 


American  Vertical  Pump  for 
deep  well  work.   No  end  thrust. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


—hare  easy  flowllnea,  split  casings,  so  that 
interior  of  pump  is  readily  accessible,  im- 
proved hydraulic  thrust  balance,  minimum 
of  wearing  parts,  and  many  other  advan- 
tages. A  type  and  size  for  every  pumping 
requirement. 

Write  for  Catalog 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  entire 
line  of  American  Centrifugal  Pump*  and 
gives  valuable  information  for  the  irri- 
gator. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FKANCISCO. 


424  E.  Third  St., 
LOS  ANGELES. 


A  Tractor  on  Every  Farm 
A  Bosch  on  Every  Tractor 

Any  good-sized  farm  will  pay  better  when  a  tractor  or  motor 
cultivator  is  put  to  work. 

Any  tractor  will  do  more  work,  better  work  and  steadier  work  if 
it  is  equipped  with 

BOSCH  Magneto  Ignition 

With  BOSCH  Impulse  Starter 

Magnetos  are  stronger  and  more  reliable  than  other- ignition  sys- 
tems. The  supreme  tests  of  severe  war  service  have  shown  that. 
Bosch  is  stronger  and  more  reliable  than  other  Magnetos.  Years  of 
use  in  every  branch  of  ignition  service  have  proved  that. 

The  rip-roaring  Bosch  sparks  make  every  drop  of  fuel  every  pos- 
sible ounce  of  power.  Grade  of  fuel  and  richness  of  mixture  make 
little  difference,  kept  cleaner  and  in  better  condition. 

You  can  count  on  Bosch  ruggedness  to  stand  by  you  through  the 
hardest  jobs,  year  in  and  year  out.  Starting  is  easy  when  you  have 
the  big,  strong,  simple  Bosch  Impulse  Starter.  •» 

Have  a  Bosch  Magneto  on  your  tractor.  Many  fine  makes  use  it 
as  standard  equipment,  though  it  costs  the  maker  more  than 
ordinary  ignition  systems.  Any  maker  will  give  you  Bosch  if  your 
order  specifies:  "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition."  Any  Bosch  dealer  or 
service  station  will  install  it  on  your  present  tractor. 
BE  SATISFIED.  SPECIFY  BOSCH. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

BOSCH  MAGNETO  CO.,  237  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Branches :  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 
Works  and  Foundries:  Springfield,  Mass. 
Service  Stations  in  every  State. 


^4 


AMERICA'S  sdPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -AIRPIANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  OAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


SBOiCHMACNCTO  CO  1918. 
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WHY  BARLEY  YIELDED  AND 
SOLD  HIGH. 

I  Written    for    Pacific   Rural   Press   by    R.  K. 
Hodges.  1 

Last  year  the  Onstott  Brothers 
averaged  30  sacks  of  barley  per 
acre  on  500  acres  in  the  southern 
edge  of  Butte  county,  and  the  grain 
averaged  about  116  pounds  per  sack. 
The  year  before  they  averaged  32 
sacks  of  about  the  same*  weight  on 
the  same  land.  The  Ml 8  crop  was 
sold  for  $2.50  and  $2.55  per  hun- 
dredweight. Fred  Onstott,  who  han- 
dles this  ranch,  says  he  can  prove 
these  figures  if  you  doubt  them.  We 
saw  some  of  the  seed  he  is  now  sow- 
ing, being  unrecleaned  grain  from 
his  last  crop,  a^nd  it  is  surely  as 
plump  and  big  as  could  he  desired. 

The  Onstott  ranch  is  fertile,  level 
sediment  loam,  with  a  water-table 
not  over  two  or  three  feet  down. 
This  helps  the  yield  in  dry  years; 
but  there  is  a  whole  lot  in  the  way 
the  crop  is  put  in  and  cared  for. 

NEED  NOT  WORRY  ABOUT  CLIMATE. 

"Put  your  money  into  the  crop 
before  you  sow  it,"  says  Mr.  On- 
stott. "Climatic  conditions  needn't 
worry  you  much  if  your  soil  is  in 
the  right  condition.  Every  harrow- 
ing adds  a  sack  and  a  half  per  acre 
if  done  when  it  is  dry  enough;  but 
it  makes  you  lose  twice  that  much 
if  harrowing  is  done  when  too  wet. 
We  never  sow  on  freshly  plowed 
ground.  We  plow  right  after  thp 
first  rains  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
rough  all  winter  until  just  before 
seeding  time  in  February.  That 
makes  it  all  right  to  plow,  however 
wet  the  land  is.  for  later  rains  melt 
the  clods  and  help  settle  the  sub- 
surface so  it  won't  dry  out  soon  in 
the  spring." 

Last  season  Mr.  Onstott  paid  $1.50 
per  acre  to  get  the  land  double- 
disked  about  February  1.  He  har- 
rowed it  and  drilled  the  seed  on 
most  of  It,  then  harrowed  it  again. 
This  season  he  started  work  earlier 
because  he  is  flrilling  800  acres  of 
barley  and  it  will  be  March  before 
this  can  be  finished.  The  seedbed  is 
beautiful  to  look  at;  and  the  On- 
stotts  expect  from  their  many  years' 
barley-growing  experience  that  the 
crop  will  look  even  more  beautiful, 
whether  we  get  any  more  rain  or 
not. 

Three  factors  besides  the  good 
soodbed  help  to  make  the  big  yield 
The  land  is  plowed  six  inches  deep 
one  year  and  eight  or  more  the 
next  to  prevent'  any  plowpan  and 
to  give  the  soil  aeration  for  roots  to 
grow  in.  Never  is  any  straw  that 
grew  on  this  ranch  burned.  It' is 
sheeped  off  and  the  remains  plowed 
under.  Experience  has  led  them  to 
put  in  practically  all  of  their  800 
acres  this  spring  with  drills. 


MONEY  SPENT  FOR  ROADS. 


To  the  Editor:  How  much  money 
has  been  spent  for  roads  in  'Califor- 
nia in  the.  past  two  years  and  how 
much  is  proposed  for  the  next  two 
years? — W.'  C.  R. 

The  State  Highways  bond  issue  of 
$18,000,000,  authorized  in  1917,  is 
still  mostly  to  be  spent,  work  hav- 
ing gone  slowly  on  account  of  the 
war.  The  counties,  not  including 
municipalities,  spent  $15,059,232.32 
on  highway  and  bridge  building  and 
upkeep  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  not  including  interest  on  State 
Highway  bonds.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1918  (except  for  Stan- 
islaus and  Siskiyou,  whose  reports 
are  not  yet  in),  the  counties  spent 
$13,212,611.32  for  roads,  not  includ- 
ing municipalities. 

The  State  made  a  special  appropri- 
ation for  a  joint  highway  district  in 
1917  of  $250,000  and  other  special 
appropriations  of  $70,000.  The  State 
Engineering  Department,  part  of 
whose  work  is  on  roads,  received 
$204,600  in  1917.  The  Government 
paid  to  the  State  for  roads  in  1917 
about  $60,000,  and  there  are  over 
S2, 000. 000  available  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  post  roads  during  the 
coming  two  years. 

Governor  Stephens,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature.  January  8,  1919. 
urged  not  only  that  the  missing  links 
in  our  main  highways  be  completed 
with  utmost  speed,  but  also  that 
highways  be  built  from  the  interior 
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MOHAWK 
W-MUD 


Your  tires  must  fight  the  road«  they  travel.  That's 
their  job. 

On  mott  country  roads,  over  gravel,  macadam, 
rocks,  ruts — the  fight  is  hard. 

On  some  roads,  city  asphalt  for  example,  the  fight 
is  comparatively  easy.  High  mileage  records  under 
easy  conditions  mean  little  or  nothing. 

We  don't  know  where  Mo- 
hawk tires  will  be  used.  We 
believe  Mohawk  users  want  a 


tire  that  will  stand  up  and  give 
a  high  mileage  on  any  road. 
We  believe  they  wish  to  go 
where  they  want  to  regardless 
of  road  conditions. 

So  from  the  beginning  we 
have  designed  and  built  Mo- 
hawk tires  not  for  easy  work 
but  for  any  work.  We  have 
built  them  with  a  tread  so  tough 
they  will  stand  the  abrasive  ac- 
tion ofmacadam,cement,gravel 
and  the  cutting  action  of  sharp 
rocks,  fresh  crushed  stone,  car 
tracks — with  extra  heavy  fabric 
and  an  extra  ply  in  most  sizes 
to  guard  against  fabric  breaks 
caused  by  the  hammering  over 
rocks,  cobbles,  road  holes  and 
curbs  — and  with  treads  that 
hold  secure  against  skidding, 
drive  slipping  or  mud,  snow, 
sand  and  wet  pavements. 

Where  mud  is  prevalent  we 
particularly  advise  the  use  of 
the  Mohawk  Non-Skid  Tread. 


The  best  proof  that  Mohaw,ks 
do  stand  up  under  any  and  all 
road  conditions  is  the  fact  our 
records  show  that  85%  of  all 
Mohawk  buyers  become  per- 
manent Mohawk  users.  |A  "fair 
weather,"  "good  road"  tire 
could  nevershow  such  a  record. 

We  have  accomplished  these 
results  by  the  simple,  logical 
method  of  using  only  the  finest 
grades  of  rubber  and  fabric  pro- 
duced in  the  world — by  using 
generous  quantities  of  them — 
by  avoiding  all  dangerous 
cheap  compounds  and  substi- 
tutes— by  financing  and  con- 
ducting our  business  economi- 
cally and  efficiently. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  such  methods  must  pro- 
duce a  tire  much  above  the 
ordinary? 

Isn't  this  the  sort  of  a  tire 
you  want. 

You  will  find  good  dealers 
almost  everywhere  who  sell 
them. 


THE  MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago     Atlanta     Snn  Francisco     Boston     New  York     Kansas  City 


MOHAWK 

Qnafif£  TIRES 


Mohawk  Tirem  hold  unusually 
well  in  mud.  But  there  are  al- 
together too  many  of  these 
mud  road  a  in  our  country — 
practically  impassable  winter 
and  summer. 

Do  you  know  that  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  2,333, 117  miles 
of  public  roads  in  the  United 
States  is  improved  ? 

Get  behind  the  good  roads 
movement  in  your  county.  It 
will  pay  you. 


CHEAPER  THAN  A  WHIP 
ABETTER  FOR  YOUR  HORSES 


A  horse  with  bruised,  galled  and 
chafed  neck  or  shoulders  can't  earn  £ 
his  feed.  Whipping  only  increases  | 
his  suffering:.  You  can  prevent  mich  Injuries  V 
for  less  than  the  price  of  *  good  whip.  " 
Equip  your  faithful  animal  with  Tapatco — 
The  pad  made  -with  our 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Ui.) 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt  washer. 
It  gives  hook  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents 
pulling  off,  even  though  fabric  is  weak- 
ened by  long  usage.  Life  of  pad  is  thus  ma- 
terially lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  Im- 
provement since  we  invented  the  book. 

STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuffing 
are  better  than  other  kinds.    They  arc  aoft. 
springy,  absorbent  and  serve  as  a  guarantee 
against  bruised,  galled  and  chafed  shoulders. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 
Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 
SOLD  B  Y  DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 
The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,     Greenfield,  Clio 
Canadian  Branch:   Chatham.  Ontario 


providing  for  highways  were  intro- 
duced in  the  first  period 'of  the  Leg- 
islative session,  the  most  important 


recent  issue  providing  that  the  State 
would  put  up  as  much  money  as  any 
county   for   improved   roads   within  I 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  vou  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS  and  Horse  Collars. 
Our  own  make  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.  DAVIS  X  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Manufacturers 
333  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CM,. 

Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Oregon-grown,  selected  strains.  A  car 
of  genuine  BritiHh  Queen  from  California 
certified  strain.  Two  cars  Snow,  Burbank, 
Wonder,  and  other  varieties. 

H.  A.  HYDE,  WATSONVILLE. 
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Preparing  Our  Rice  for  the  Market 


[Written  for  Taoiflc  Rum 

The  profitable  growing  of  rice  de- 
pends on  convenient  milling  facili- 
ties, and  the  rice  mills  of  California 
have  expanded  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  acreage.  Several  mills  are  oper- 
ating in  California  this  season  for 
the  first  time.  Others  have  greatly 
expanded  for  the  present  crop.  Grow- 
ers are  not  alone  interested  these 
days  In  the  growing  of  their  crops. 
They  are  more  keenly  interested  in 
the  markets  for  them.  Preparation 
of  all  kinds  of  farm  products  for  the 
market  has  rightly  been  focussing 
attention  in  recent  years,  for  dear 
experience  has  shown  that  products 
poorly  prepared  are  scarcely  able  to 
pay  the  freight  for  the  long  journey 
from  California  to  the  chief  markets. 
Still,  in  an  industry  so  new  as  rice 
growing  in  California,  few  growers 
have  had  opportunity  to  see  the 
preparation  of  their  product  for  mar- 
ket. So  it  was  that  we  were  glad  of 
the  privilege  afforded  by  Mr.  Morse 
and  H.  S.  Smith  of  the  National  Rice 
Mills  at  Sacramento  to  inspect  their 
new  mill  in  tul\  action.  This  mill 
is  one  of  the  most  modern,  compact 
and  convenient  in  the  State,  though 
not  the  largest.  Four  thousand  sacks 
of  paddy  can  be  milled  here  in  24 
hours,  and  all  of  the  products — 
coated  rice  for  export,  natural  rice 
of  three  grades  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, "brewers"  ri£e,  broken 
rice,  chicken  feed,  rice  polish,  and 
rice  bran — all  of  these  products  of 
'4000  sacks  of  paddy  per  day  are 
packed  in  sacks  on  the  main  floor 
within  a  radius  of  25  feet.  On  one 
side  of  the  mill  is  the  Sacramento 
river,  which  carries  much  of  the 
export  and  domestic,  rice  to  San 
Francisco.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
railroad  spur. 

RICE  HI  I.I.S. 

Across  the  railroad  is  a  huge  pile 
of  rice  hulls  ever  increasing  until 
hauled  away  by  farmers  who  want 
to  lighten  heavy  land  or  until  burned 
in  small  piles  to  use  the  ashes  for 
fertilizer.  Last  summer  rice  hulls 
were  sold  at  $10  to  $15  per  ton  as 
filler  for  mixed  millfeeds.  They  are 
practically  valueless  for  feed,  but 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  ton- 
nage and  ground  rice  hulls  fur- 
nished both  bulk  and  tonnage.  This 
practice  committed  suicide,  almost, 
for  Mr.  Smith  says  there  is  practic- 
ally no  demand  now  for  the  rice 
hulls  for  feed.  He  also  emphasizes 
the  statement  that  his  mill  does  not 
use  ground  rice  hulls  in  any  of  its 
products.  Tt  will  be  remembered  that 
the  demand  for  rice  bran  has  in  re- 
cent months  dropped  very  consider- 
ably because  feeders  found  out  that 
hulls  had  been  used  as  fillers.  The 
pure  rice  bran  and  rice  polish  make 
fine  stock  feed  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  they  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. 

HOW  RICE  IS  MILLED. 

Rice  comes  to  the  mill  sacked  but 
with  each  kernel  covered  by  a  more 
or  less  bearded  hull  and  by  three 
coats  besides.  This  "paddy"  is 
dumped  and  elevated  to  the  fourth 
floor,  where  it  goes  over  a  cleaner 
to  take  out  coarse  foreign  substances 
such  as  nails,  straw,  etc.  It  chutes 
through  a  clipper,  which  takes  off 
the  beards  and  thence  into  a  4000- 
sack  paddy  bin.  which  extends 
through  three  floors  It  is  then  ele- 
vated again  to  the  fourth  floor  jt'o 
run  through  a  separator,  which  takes 
out  short  pieces  of  straw,  weed 
seeds,  etc.  Down  the  cleaned  paddy 
goes  to  the  "stone"  bins,  where  it 
Is  stored  befor"  if*  encounter  with 
the  stones.  Up  to  this  point  the 
paddy  is  known  as  "grain."  After 
the  hulls  are  taken  off,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "kernels."  There  are  three 
sets  of  the  stones,  made  of  emery 
and  cement.  These  are  set  to  re- 
volve horizontally  on  a  vertical  shaft 
and  are  adjusted  to  loosen  the  hulls 
from  large  paddy  without  crushing 
the  kernels.  A  little  bran  also  comes 
off  in  these  stones.  The  hulls,  rice, 
and  bran  pass  through  a  rotating 
bran  "sifter,"  which  is  faster  and 
better  than  thj  old-fashioned  "reel." 
The  hulls  an  (■rice  go  Into  a  separa- 
tor, which  sJI-cb  the  hulls  off  ami 
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by  means  of  a  rotating  fan.  The 
rice  and  small-sized  paddy  which  the 
first  stones  could  not  reach  are  ele- 
vated and  sent,  down  through  one  or 
more  of  the  four  modern  paddy  sep- 
arators. These  take  out  the  small 
paddy  grains  and  send  them  back  to 
stones  which  are  adjusted  closer  to- 
gether In  order  to  hull  the  smaller 
grains,  care  being  taken  not  to  set 
them  so  close  as  to  break  many  ker- 
nels. The  hulls,  rice,  and  bran  are 
again  separated  and  the  rice  is  sent 
to  a  storage  bin. 

.  BROWN   RICE   MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

The  kernels  at  this  stage,  with 
only  the  hulls  taken  off,  are  known 
as  "brown  rice,"  much  used  by  Ori- 
entals but  rejecfed  by  Americans  be- 
cause of  its  dirty  appearance.  The 
Oriental-  people  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  this,  for  the  brown  rice  In- 
cludes much  of  the  nutrition  and  is 
much  more  valuable  as  food  than  the 
white  rice.  It  still  retains  two  coats 
of  bran  and  a  coat  which  is  called 
"polish"  after  it  is  taken  off. 

From  the  storage  bin,  the  brown 
rice  goes  through  the  "first-break 
hullers,"  which  take  off  the  outer 
coat  of  bran.  There  are  six  or  seven 
such  "hullers."  The  brown  rice 
and  bran  go  thence  to  the  bran  sift- 
ers and  the  rice  goes  back  to  one  of 
a  half  dozen  "second-break  hullers," 
which  remove  the  second  coat  of 
bran,  but  leave  the  polish  on.  The 
rice  and  bran  go  back  to  the  bran 
sifters,  whence  the  rice  goes  to  a 
cooling  bin  for  a  few  hours  because 
it  has  become  warmed  up  in  the 
scrap. 

From  the  cooling  bin  the  rice 
goes  through  a  vertical  cylindrical 
revolving  "brush"  to  take  the  polish 
off.  The  outer  part  of  this  "brush" 
is  a  wire  mesh  revolving  around  and 
close  to  a  central  leather-covered 
core.  The  rice  being  rubbed  between 
leather  and  wire  mesh  gets  well 
cleaned  up  and  the  polish  is  sent  to 
bins,  whence  it  is  sacked  for  feed. 
During  the  past  season  quantities  of 
the  polish  were  used  as  fillers  in 
dynamite  caps.  Strong  suction  over 
the  "hullers"  and  the  brushes  draw 
off  moisture  and  dust. 

GRADING  THE  MARKET  RICE. 

After  being  polished,  the  rice  goes 
over  shaking  screens  perforated  with 
suitably  sized  holes  to  grade  It  for 
sizes  demanded.  Most  rice  fpr  hu- 
man food  is  of  three  grades — j'extra 
fancy."  "fancy."  and  "choice."  This 
is  called  "head  rice."  The  shaking 
screens,  called  "grading  shoes,"  let 
the  broken  rice  and  smallest  ker- 
nels through,  and  they  are  separated 
in  a  grading  cylinder  into  "brewers' 
rice"  or  "broken  kernels."  The  va- 
rious grades  go  to  their  respective 
bins  and  the  very  finely  broken  ker- 
nels go  to  the  chicken  feed  bin  along 
with  the  weed  seeds  which  were 
cleaned  out  early  in  the  game. 

EXPORT  RICE. 

Were  it  not  for  the  quantities  of 
our  rice  that  are  exported  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  South  America,  the 
industry  would  languish.  We  were 
shown  the  preparation  of  rice  for 
export.  Crystal  white  shiny  kernels 
are  demanded  for  this  purpose.  The 
"natural  rice."  such  as  most  Ameri- 
cans eat.  must  be  "coated." 

Coating  is  done  by  running  the 
rice  through  a  chute  into  and 
through  revolving  churns,  called 
"toumbles,"  of  which  the  National 
Mill  has  two.  Tnto  the  chute  there 
is  continually  dripping  the  proper 
amount  of  glucose  from  a  tank-  and 
of  "talc."  from  a  hopper. 

The  coat  put  on  in  the  toumbles 
not  only  gives  kernels  the  luster 
demanded,  but  also  preserves  them 
better  for  long  shipment.  All  rice 
to  be  exported  is  put  into  cotton 
bags  inside  of  burlap  bags,  like 
sugar  is  packed. 

RICE  FLOUR. 

The  National  Mill  at  Sacramento 
is  equipped  to  make  a  carload  of  rice 
flour  per  day — about  thirty  tons. 
This  is  made  both  from  domestic  rice 
and  from  Siamese  rice.  The  domestic 
rice  is  all  out  of  I  he  way  by  about 
May   1;    and    through    the  summer 
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An  Even  Stand  of  Corn 

/^IVE  your  corn  crop  a  good  early  start 
^*  when  you  want  an  even  stand.  It  takes 
a  good  planter  to  give  it  that  start,  a  C.  B.  &  Q.  or 
International  Corn  Planter  that  is  easily  adjusted 
and  that  stays  adjusted  until  the  job  is  done.  Consider  these 
planters  feature  by  feature. 

They  plant  corn  accurately  whether  used  with  edge  drop, 
flat  drop,  or  full  hill  drop  plates;  whether  the  corn  is  checked 
or  drilled.  The  drop  clutch  can  be  changed,  while  the  planter 
is  working,  to -drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  to  a  hill.  The  tongue  is 
easily  adjustable  to  the  height  of  the  horses.  A  handy  foot 
drop  lever  makes  head-row  planting  easy. 

When  you  look  over  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  or  International  planter, 
don't  miss  the  automatic  marker,  a  handy  feature  that  saves 
a  lot  of  work  and  time.  There  are  fertilizer  attachments  if 
you  want  them,  combination  pea  and  corn  planting  hoppers, 
open  wheels  or  closed — your  planter  will  be  equipped  just  as 
you  want  it.  You  can  plant  rows  28  to  48  inches  wide  by 
2-inch  adjustments,  with  four  distances  between  hills. 

These  planters  are  so  good  you  will  want  to  know  all  about 
them.    Drop  us  a  line  and  lot  us  send  you  full  information. 

THE  FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUALITY  MACHINES 
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GrowWheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.   You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms, 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

ThoughWesternCanadaoffersland  at  such  lowfigures.  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  wilt  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest: 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches',  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sala.  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

fill  DEBT    IrftfHF        3-8 First 8t.,  s.\  \  FRANCISCO^ 
UILOLlM     IwVrllE,     Sheldon  Block  CAL, 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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brought .  here  to  be  coated  for  ex- 
port or  made  into  flour. 


Two  suits  have  been  filed  to  re- 
cover sums  aggregating  $18,238 
from  the  Consolidated  Kruit  Com- 
pany, formerly  the  Consolidated 
Fruit  Exchange,   whoso  affairs  are 


WITTE 

Kero-OU  Engines 
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'-'tt&ppers ! 
Mpnip  your  furs 
to  nearest  market 

and  t 

get  yourmoney  quick! 


Hundreds  of  trappers  send  us 
their  raw  furs  year  after  year — 
WHY  ?  Because  we  treat  them 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  pay  them 
at  once. 

We  pay  highest  prices  because 
we  are  manufacturers,  the  larg- 
est in  the  West !  We  buy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  furs  an- 
nually. Purs  shipped  to  us  are 
made  up  by  us.  In  this  way,  you 
get  more  money  for  your  furs — 
not  one  cent  deducted  for  com- 
mission or  grading. 

Today — pack  up  all  tho  furs  you 
have  and  ehip  to  us  by  parcels  post 
or  express  collect.  WE  STAND  ALL  1 
CHARGES.  We'll  send  you  a  check 
at  once.  If  the  check  Isn't  big  enough, 
•end  It  back  and  we'll  return  the  furs 
without  cost  to  you — that's  how 
•urewearethatour  prices  will 
please  you.  Our  record  of 
55  years'  square  deal- 
ing is  your  guar- 
intee  of  sat- 


isfaction. 


mil  s  SEEDS 

jf    I  ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN  mj 


Start  Your 
Garden  Right 


Send  for  Maule's 
Seed  Book.  176 
pages  of  most 
helpful  garden 
information. 
Beat  the  high 
cost  of  living 
with  a  Maule  gar- 
den. Ma  ule's 
Seeds  started  thousands 
of  new  gardens  last  year— big  crops 
were  produced. 

MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  Pages  of  Practical  fTDC'C' 
Information         M  MXdIZ, 

Learn  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant 
and  prepare  your  ground  for  best  re- 
sults. Paper  scarcity  has  limited  our 
1919  issue.    Send  for  your  copy  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 
2137  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 

Maule' j  Seeds  Mean  Productive  Gardens 


FOR  MARKET  GARDEN  AND  HOME  GARDEN- 


Practical  Ranchers  and 
Growers 


united  in  forming  the 

ORRIS  &  SNO 
SEED  CO. 


W 


439  South  Main  St., 

LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 

Send  them  yous  orders  for  prompt 
and  proper  attention. 

Everything  for  *  i    >  ' 

Garden,  Ranch  and  Nursery 


Dealers 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFa.ll  Co.,        Portland,  Ore. 


HOW  THE  STATE  CREATED  THE 
WINE  INDUSTRY. 

(Continued  from  first  page) 
thus  accruing-  nor  in  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  render  these  advan- 
tages permanent  and  profitable." 

THE  STATE  ORDERS  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
THE  WINE  INDUSTRY. 

There  were  many  early  official  in- 
dications of  State  favor  for  wine 
making  of  which  we  have  cited  only 
a  few,  but  it  was  not  until  April 
15,  1880,  that  systematic  promotion 
was  provided  for  by  law.  On  that 
date  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
approved  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
promotion  of  the  viticultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State,"  and  providing  for 
a  State-wide  board  of  commissioners 
to  that  end.  Their  duties  bevond 
matters  pertaining  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit 
included  popular  lectures  upon  "fer- 
menting, distilling  .and  rectifying." 
The  same  law  provided:  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  to  provide  special 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
pertaining  to  viticulture:  the  theory 
and  practice  of  fermentation,  distil- 
lation and  rectification,  and  the 
management  of  cellars  *  *  * 
to  report  upon  woods  procurable  for 
cooperage  *  *  *  to  prepare  com- 
prehensive analyses  of  the  various 
wines  '  and  spirits  produced  from 
grapes,"  etc.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  prolonged  work  which  the 
State  Legislature  provided  for  by 
biennial  appropriations,  increasing 
each  year  until  the  Viticultural  Com- 
mission was  receiving  a  maximum 
of  $17,500  per  year  and  the  Uni- 
versity about  $5,000.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  1894.  when 
the  first  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion was  abolished  and  its  effects 
turned  over  to  the  Uniyersity,  with 
but  scant  funds  for  operation,  which 
were  withdrawn  in  1897.  There- 
after for  several  years  the  Univer- 
sity proceeded  with  viticulture  with 
its  own  funds  until  the  State  re- 
entered the  promotion  of  the  grape 
with  renewed  appropriation  to  the 
University  and  by  organizing  a  sec- 
ond Viticultural  Commission,  which 
it  has  maintained  for  nearly  a  dec- 
ade at  about  $7,500  per  year. 

NEARLY   FORTY   YEARS   OF  PROMOTION. 

Thus  roughly  outlined,  the  patron- 
age and  promotion  •  of  the  grape 
industry  by  the  State  has  covered 
nearly  40  years,  with  slight  inter- 
ruption. It  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
on  the  whole  the  State  has  paid  for 
this  enterprise  not  less  than  $300,- 
000 — wholly  in  addition  to  what  the 
University  and  other  institutions  and 
private  persons  expended  of  their 
own  funds  for  research  experiment 
and  promotion.  A  file  of  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  and  promotive 
publications  of  the  Viticultural  Com- 
missions and  the  reports  of  investi- 
gations by  the  'University  would  fill 
one  of  President  Eliot's  "five-foot 
shelves"  with  more  "stimulating" 
literature  than  he  would  nrobably 
prescribe,  however.  The  expenditure 
and  the  volume  of  the  printed  word 
are  both  probably  greater  than  any 
other  State  has  ever  provided  for 
the  promotion  of  a  single  industry. 
For,  although  the  work  covered  all 
that  can  be  had  from  the  grape,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  the  expenditure  and  pub- 
lication proceeded  with  the  grape 
from  the  point  of  view  of  wine 
miking.  The  cultural  work  was 
also  of  great  advantage  to  the  pro- 
duction of  raisin  and  table  grapes, 
but  neither  of  these  branches  had 
such  complex  and  delicate  require- 
ments to  meet.  Their  problems  were 
largely  commercial  and  the  produc- 
ers mastered  them  by  their  own  in- 
sight and  enterprise.  It  was  for 
the  wine  industry  that  the  State 
expended  most  of  its  money  and 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
it  made  most  persistent  effort.  On 
the  whole,  it.  has  been  but  scantly 
profitable  and  therefore  very  few  of 
those  who  have  grown  the  grapes 
have  accumulated  anything  to  tide 
them  over  the  embarrassment  of  a 
lost  occupation. 

The  ninth  Annual  Orange  Show 
will  be  held  at  San  Bernardino,  Feb- 
ruary 14  to  23,  inclusive.  It  is  said 
a  million  oranges  will  be  used  in 
the  decorations. 


Satisfied  Users 

wrote  thisAdfbrUs- 


Their  Experience 

is  worth  real  S  \  ."*» '  *><  ^'oiZT'^^^i^. 

Money  to  YOU  !  ttX^Zfr&^SS 


*«t'muA  TIt!^  3pread»' m  my  time'^ 


A*  fall  I  put  six  „«.  ,„  it    !  I""  farm  w'tn°"<  !»•  Last 

■  ought  to  see  thaf  whea.P  The  11°^  ""Fl  Y°U  *»« 
v«y  good  and  it  wilUive  35  1  ^  "  •,001  oul 
not  used  the  Spreader  tk?       ■      .  acre-    lf  '  had 

have  gotten  ove*? i  bushel,  "y?.  T  '  W°uU  «4 
S  be,,  ^tr^ta  yo^  ^"i^fc^ 

C.E.H^PR!ci^i2_X^ 


L  »b«t  W  'oge.h, 


Zl  °ar,nyard  tlZlW,Ktt    Where  I 

"beat  lut  year  ,     "  on  12  acre.  „ 

«  average  of  50  °er  U,W5  °' wl>«>.  „ 

a  'P'eader.  "  '  aS°'d  to  be  wUhou(  f 

WU-  HENSIL.  Ohi, 


Have  been  rising  your  spreader  on  two  different 

:   draft  of  any  I  have  ever 


year  and  find  them  lightest  in  draft  of  any  I  h 
Two  horses  will  pull  them  anywhere  when  the 
joft    The  straw  attachment  is  ideal  for  too 


 JIUI4  wi;niriiE    vriiui    UIG  glUUIIU 

too  soft.    The  straw  attachment  is  ideal  for  top  dressing 
id  of  small  grain.    It  gets  rid      *  «™* 
id  this  alone  v 


ground  or  any  kin 
of  straw  which  goes  to  waste  an 
spreader  in  a  year's  time. 

J.  D.  BLACKWELL,  Sec' 
Missouri  A- 


iWSCO"  One-Man  StrWSpreader, 
Attachment 

(81^ 


of 


THESE  letters  answer  every 
question  you  may  have 
about  tbe  Nisco  Spreader. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  tbe 
writers'  addresses  and 
similar  letters  f 
It  you  want  fur.__ 
letters,  like  tbe  Nisco  itself, 
stand  every  test.  Tbey  prove  that 
you  yourself  should  bav 


ses  auu  copies  u. 
from  niany  others 
rtber  proof.  Thesi 
tbe  Nisco 


When  you  buy  Insist  on 
"Nisco" — the  machine  you 
snre  of.  If  you  don't  know  our 
dealer,  we'll  send  you  bis  name 
and  a  copy  of  a  splendid  book  on 
soil  fertility.  Send  your  name  today. 

4=4,  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

f"js  Spreader  Specialists 

1   Coldwater,  Ohio 


THE  FAMOUS  "101  RANCH"  ENDORSES  THE  NISCO 

Gentlemen:  Bliss,  Okki.,  December  15th,  1918. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  three  NISCO  Spreaders,  We  have  used  several  other  makes,  but  seeing  your 
advertisement,  decided  to  investigate  your  spreader.  After  loosing  them  over,  we  ordered  lhr«e  of  them  and  have  them 
working  every  day  along  with  three  others. 

Yours  pulls  much  easier  and  does  much  better  work  than  the  others.  We  are  pleased  to  recommend  your  NISCO 
%)reuders,  as  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  the  best  we  hove  ever  used.  Yours  trtly 

MILLER  BROS'.,  "101  RANCH." 
The  largest  diversified  Farm  and  Ranch  in  the  United  States. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGIi 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


E>|  |\jpQ  absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
1  I »  ■  ■    ^    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGII  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


Branch  Saks  Office  it  LOS  ANGELES 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  In  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens,  Burbauku,  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices.  400  FaoNT  Street 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  (Cal. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 


from    $1,000  to 
If  In- 


Should  return 
91.500  per  acre  first  year, 
terested    in    Rhubarb    or  Berries, 
write  1.   B.   WAGNER,  Specialist. 
1'unuilriia,  California. 
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Real  Farm  Homes  with  Real  Futures 


l Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Six  months  is  a  short  testing  time 
for  an  innovation  of  so  far-reaching 
results  as  the  project  by  which  the 
State  of  California  has  undertaken 
to  provide  real  homes  for  real  set- 
tlers of  real  farm  experience  and 
real  energy  but  with  little  real  cash. 
That  six  months  has  put  hope  into 
many  a  family  that  they  might  have 
a  real  home  of  their  own  without 
slaving  for  years  and  years  under 
the  all  but  unbearable  conditions 
that  have  been  imposed  by  many  of 
our  colonization  projects.  Many  a 
woman  has  lost  her  youth  and  has 
dulled  her  spirit  while  edging  her 
temper  by  the  drudgery  and  loneli- 
ness of  building  a  farm  home  from 
the  wilds."  Not  so  the  women  of  the 
Durham  State  Land  Settlement  proj- 
ect. Small  homes  most  of  them  are, 
that  form  the  abiding-places  of  sixty- 
nine  families;  but  they  are  real 
homes  in  lovely,  not  lonely,  sur- 
roundings. The  land  is  fertile  and 
it  yields  bounty  for  good  men's  toil. 
In  that  toil  there  is  weariness  of 
limb,  but  no  weariness  of  spirit;  for 
while  the  muscles  of  men  coax  the 
fruftfulness  from  nature,  their  minds 
are  in  continual  nights  to  the  bright 
future — what  shall  grow  here  and 
how  this  or  that  will  be  changed 
there,  what  beauty  shall  be  added  to 
home.  The  dread  of  annual  install- 
ments on  their  ranches  is  not  known. 
Payments  of  principal  are  least  when 
the  interest  is  greatest,  and  as  in- 
terest decreases  -principal  is  paid 
faster,  but  with  as  much  as  40  years 
to  pay  iu  the  payments  are  not  bur- 
densome. 

ONE  PABAMOCN'T  OBJECT  OF  THE  PBO- 
MOTOBS. 

One  prime  object  of  the  promoters 
of  the  colony  was  to  make  it  famous 
for  one  breed  of  dairy  cows,  one 
breed  of  hogs,  one  breed  of  beef  cat- 
tle, etc.  Thus  would  replenishment 
of  herds  be  rendered  least  difficult; 
and  thus  would  the  sale  of  surplus 
stock  be  most  easy  at  highest  prices. 
But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect, moneyed  men  are  not  among  the 
settlers,  and  of  the  seventy-odd  dairy 
cattle  only  six  or  seven  are  regis- 
tered Holsteins.  Four  of  these  were 
brought  in  this  January.  The  situ- 
ation will  change,  doubtless,  as  the 
settlers  get  money  enough  to  buv 
registered  .stock.  Meanwhile,  Super- 
intendent George  C.  Kreutzer  of  the 
project  tells  us  that  there  are  prob- 
ably 150  purebred  Duroc  sows  and 
gilts  on  the  tract.  Wherever  you  go 
among  these  farm  homes  built  by  the 
State  you  are  likely  to  see  a  pure- 
bred Duroc  or  two.  Many  of  these 
are  prize-winning  stock.  Sheep  are 
becoming  almost  an  obsession  among 
the  colonists,  who  get  abandoned 
lambs  from  range  herds  and  raise 
them  by  hand. 

Though  no  land  was  left  fallow, 
Mr.  Kreutzer  says  there  are  now 
1750  acres  in  wheat — remember  that 
the  maximum  valuation  of  any  of 
these  farms  is  $15,000 — this  includes 
all  there  is  in  the  world  of  a  trans- 
lucent amber,  exceedingly  hard, 
heavy  wheat  sent  to  the  colony  by 
Congressman   Kent   and   called  the 


Press  by  B.  E.  Hodges.] 

"Kent  wheat."  This,  of  course,  is 
to  be  threshed  separately  and  kept 
for  seed.  The  rest  of  the  wheat  is 
of  Bluestem  seed,  fine  and  reason- 
ably priced,  locally  grown.  Of  al- 
falfa, about  400  acres  are  to  be  sown 
this  spring  and  this  will  total  about 
1100  acres  on  the  project. 

ONE  OF  THE  SETTLERS. 

One  of  the  examples  of  hopeful 
happiness  is  the  family  of  A.  I.  Max- 
well. Mr.  Maxwell  came  to  Durham 
last  March  and  obtained  work  on 
the  surveying  of  the  tract  prepara- 
tory to  laying  it  out  into  farms  and 
grading  and  ditching  them  for  irri- 
gation. In  June,  when  the  first  al- 
lotments were  made,  he  obtained  a 
choice  loamy  ranch  of  80  acres,  about 
half  in  oak  timber  and  half  in  bar- 
ley. He  threshed  about  20  sacks 
of  barley  per  acre  and  says  the  straw- 
stack  is-  full  of  grain  passed  through 
the  faulty  thresher  besides.  He  put 
10  acres  into  Lady  Washington  beans 
by  July  13  and  got  14  sacks  per 
acre,  as  we  remember  the  figures. 
While  these  and  some  corn  were 
growing,  ■  Mr.  Maxwell  was  hauling 
small  boulders  from  the  hills  to  build 
a  rubble  wall  several  feet  high  for 
his  house — "the  only  house  I  ever 
expect  to  build,"  says  he.  "I  wanted 
the  rubble  work  and  because  I  ex- 
pect to  live  in  the  house  indefinitely 
I  went  to  the  extra  expense."  Cer- 
tainly he  built  an  artistic  home 
among  the  oaks.  He  early  bought  a 
couple  of  cows,  which  were  pastured 
among  the  trees  along  with  neigh- 
boring stock,  which  helped  the  in- 
come. Through  the  fall  and  winter 
he  picked  up  five  dairy  calves  which 
are  growing  into  money.  He  irri- 
gated a  neighbor's  alfalfa  and  re- 
ceived for  the  labor  a  cutting  and 
more  of  the  hay.  What  matters  it  if 
the  September  rain  caught  some  of 
the  nicest,  best-matured  and  cured 
hay  he  had  ever  seen.  It  turned  the 
hay  black,  but  the  rose  hues  of  the 
future  lightened  the  blackness.  Next 
year  he  will  have  five  acres  of  his 
own  alfalfa  and  five  acres  of  beans 
following  some  oats  for  hay,  which 
sells  readily  here  at  high  prices. 
Part  of  the  woods  will  be  cleared 
away,  making  room  for  expansion 
there.  He  already  has  a  bunch  of 
lambs  in  sight  and  has  planned  the 
funnel  buckets  with  nipples  for  the 
lambs  to  suckle.  He  has  even  gone 
farther,  for  in  his  mind  those  lambs 
are  already  sold  for  enough  to  buy 
tome  registered  ewes  from  which  he 
hopes  to  raise  registered  bucks  to  sell 
to  the  range  men.  f 

If  there  be  any  virtue  in  giving 
men  and  women  opportunity  to  work 
out  happy  ttestinies  mid  beautiful, 
healthful,  hopeful  surroundings,  if 
there  be  any  far-sighted  policy  in 
spending  California  State  money  to 
develop  a  contented  land-holding 
population,  let  us  recognize  it  and 
enlarge  it  along  similar  lines,  and 
may  many  of  our  returning  Soldiers, 
sailors/ and  marines  find  in  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  State  land  set- 
tlement, homes  and  happiness  exr 
ceeding  what  they  had  in  the  cities 
and  more  than  the  cities  could  have 
led  them  to  hope. 


Monanthos  Lentil-New  Legume  for  State 


\  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Monanthos  lentils  (as  they  used 
to  be,  or  vetch  as  some  of  the  more 
modern  botanists  call  them)  are 
probably  as  old  .as  human  history. 
Of  easiest  culture  and  of  high  nu- 
tritive value,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  they  should  have  been  a  favor- 
ite food  to  primitive  man. 

U.I.  LENTILS  NOT  ALIKE. 

The  common  lentil  imported  from 
European  countries  is  the  "Ervum 
lens,"  of  which  there  are  several  va- 
rieties. These  are  all  low-growing 
plants  and  the  seeds  are  quite  flat- 
tened. Indeed,  the  word  "lens"  is 
taken  (rom  the  lens-shaped  seeds  of 
the  common  lentil.  "Monanthos"  is 
a  big  word  of  very  simple  meaning. 
It  is  Greek,  and  means  "one-flow- 
ered." Hence,  we  have  the  Monan- 
thos lentil  differentiated  from  the 
common  lentil,  which  bears  its  flow- 
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ers  in  clusters  of  two  to  five,  while 
the  Monanthos  has  but  a  single  blos- 
som springing  from  the  axis  of  each 
leaf. 

All  told,  lentils  are  well  described 
as  miniature  peas,  and  serve  about 
the  same  uses.  The  true  lentil  grows 
from  12  to  16  or  18  inches  high, 
much  branched  and  erect.  It  is  usu- 
ally sown  in  early  spring  and  ma- 
tures about  as  quickly  as  barley. 
The  Monanthos  lentil,  or  vetch,  is 
more  like  a  vine  in  growth  and 
grows  up  to  three  feet  high  under 
favorable  conditions.  In  general  ap- 
pearance it  is  more  nearly  like  the 
lentil  than  like  the  common  vetch. 
Possibly  because  the  common  use  to 
which  lentils  were  put  was  as  a 
human  food,  this  vetch,  being  of 
about  the  same  character  as  it  came 
out  of  the  pot  as  a  nutritious  por- 


Dust  Proof  Construction 


Absolutely  dust-proof,  all  the  gears 
including  the  final  drive  being  en- 
closed in  a  dust  -  proof  "housing 
and  running  in  oil.  All  moving 
'  parts  and  engine  are  protected  from 
dust,  grit,  mud  and  dirt.  This  elim- 
inates the  friction  that  wears  out 
machinery  and  wastes  power. 
The  Lauson  is  "FULL  JEWELLED."  It  runs  as  easily 
and  as  reliably  as  a  high  grade  watch  because  of  these  "jewels" — the 
24  Hyatt  and  Timken  roller  and  ball  bearings.  , 

Surplus  Power 

Built  for  heavy  work,  it  has  surplus  power  which  enables  it  to  meet  any 
emergency.  It  will  plow,  disk  or  harrow,  pull  mower,  hay  loader,  binder  or 
spreader,  run  ensilage  cutter,  grain  thresher,  corn  sheller,  haul  grader  or 
pull  stumps.  The  Lauson-Beaver  heavy-duty,  valve  in  head  engine,  having 
a  25%  surplus  of  power  over  the  actual  rating,  although  rated  a  3  plow 
tractor,  performs  in  the  4  plow  class.  And  yet  it  is  popularly  priced. 
It  will  pay  you  to  study  Lauson  construction,  because,  in  every  particular, 
it  is  the  final  development  of  tractor  building — strong  and  rugged  as  a 
locomotive,  but  having  the  mechanical  perfection  of  a  high  grade  watch. 
Simple  to  operate,  it  performs  reliably  and  wuthout  annoying  expense  or 
breakdowns,  when  steady  work  counts  for  so  much  in  farm  production. 

Tractor  experts  look  up  to  the  Lauson  as  the  pattern  tractor  of  the  industry.  You 
can  have  the  Lauson  demonstrated  on  your  own  farm.  Write  us  for  name  of  nearest 
Lauson  Sales  and  Service  Station.  Ask  for  our  free  tractor  book. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1037  Monroe  Street.  New  Hoist ein.  Wisconsin 
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DISC  PLOWS 

The  same  accurate  knowledge  of  Pacific  Coast  {arming 
conditions,  the  tame  careful  and  simple  designing,  the 
same  high  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  the 
same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sturdy  construc- 
tion that  have  made  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  supreme 
in  the  farm-power  field,  have  gone  Into  the  building  of 
"Caterpillar"  Disc  Plows. 

"Caterpillar"  Plows  are  not  a  new  product — we  hare 
been  building  them  for  years.  They  were  produced 
primarily  for  use  with  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  so 
they  had  to  BE  good  and  MAKE  good — we  couldn't 
afford  to  endanger  the  enviable  "Caterpillar"  reputation 
by  offering  a  plow  that  wouldn't  prove  equal  to  the 
severest  tests  of  strength  and  service. 
With  any  make  of  tractor,  we  know  that  they  will  help 
the  farmer  do  a  better  job  of  plowing  and  enable  him 
to  get  more  out  of  his  tractor  by  increasing  the  trac- 
tor's capacity  for  work  and  eliminating  delays  due  to 
plow  troubles. 

Get  the  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  catalog  and  learn  of 
the  many  exclusive  features  not  found  on  any  other  plow! 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Peoria,  Illinois 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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ridge,  was  by  common  consent  called 
a  lentil. 

A  I.AZ Y  MAN'S  CROP. 

Because  it  could  be  sown  in  the 
fall,  or  left  to  volunteer,  it  natur- 
ally took  with  the  early  farmer  who 
was  not  too  fond  of  work.  Again, 
it  ordinarily  seems  capable  of  pro- 
ducing about  twice  as  much  forage 
or  seeds  as  the  common  lentil,  and  is 
not  so  exacting  as  to  care  in  har- 
vesting, as  it  does  not  pop  out  when 
ripe  as  does  the  true  lentil.  Indeed, 
one  can  be  real  lazy  about  harvest- 
ing it  without  suffering  severe  loss. 
The  seeds  are  a  dark  granite  gray 
and  grow  three  to  five  in  a  pod, 
while  the  true  lentil  has  but  one  or 
two  only.  The  quality  of  the  Mo- 
nanthos is  but  very  slightly  in  favor 
of  the  true  lentil;  in  soup,  scarcely 
noticeable. 

A  GREAT  SOIL  BUILDER. 

Before  a  new  crop  can  be  consid- 
ered, it  would  seem,  it  should  have 
unique  and  valuable  characters  to 
recommend  it  to  the  farmer.  The 
sriginal  stock  of  seed  of  Monanthos 
lentils  was  imported  from  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co.  of  Paris,  France,  by 
the  seed  and  plant  introduction 
branch  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1904.  They  have 
been  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent at  Ettersburg  experiment  place 
ever  since.  As  a  spring  crop  they 
have  been  known  to  produce  at  the 
rate  of  3000  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
on  a  quarter-acre  plot,  when  they 
were  well  cultivated  and  all  weather 
conditions  favorable.  Last  season, 
on  a  six-acre  field,  simply  harrowed 
in  to  come  up  with  the  early  rains, 
they  turned  off  17  tons  of  hay. 
Only  because  of  an  untimely  frost 
that  caught  them  in  full  pod  about 
the  middle  of  May,  they  would  have 
made  a  heavy  crop  of  seed.  This 
frost  was  so  severe  that  it  blasted 
every  pod  on  the  garden  peas  also. 

Many  legumes  require  a  soil  with 
much  bacterial  life  and  free  of  acid- 
ity. The  Monanthos  lentil  seems  to 
be  able  to  thrive  well  on  soil  defi- 
cient in  both  these  regards  where 
the  common  vetch  does  nothing 
worth  while.  One  need  only  see  the 
crop  of  grain  grow,  following  a  crop 
of  these  lentils,  to  convince  him 
that  they  are  good  for  the  land. 
They  seem  adapted  to  well-drained 
land,  but  will  not  tolerate  excessive 
wetness.  They  probably  will  thrive 
well  on  any  soil  where  common  vetch 
will  thrive  and  possibly  on  many 
well-drained  soils  where  vetch  will 
not  thrive. 

A  VALUABLE  STOCK  FORAGE. 

In  nutritive  value  the  Monanthos 
lentil  hay  compares  very  favorably 
with  alfalfa  hay.  It  is  an  ideal 
food  for  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  but 
rather  too  laxative  for  horses  when 
led  alone;  but  as  a  half  ration  it  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  As  glean- 
ers in  the  field  after  the  crop  is 
harvested,  sheep  will  lick  the  ground 
bare  of  every  vestige  of  lentil  straw 
and  leaves.  The  sowing  and  har- 
vesting of  the  crop  and  the  cultiva- 
tion in  every  way  is  about  the  same 
as  for  the  common  vetch.  The  fact 
that  the  Monanthos  lentil  produces 
more  and  better  seed  and  is  more 
easily  harvested  makes  it  more  de- 
sirable than  the  common  vetch,  and 
because  they  can  be  produced  so 
much  more  cheaply  than  common 
lentils  they  probably  could  be  profit- 
ably grown.  Could  people  in  gen- 
eral know  the  joys  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  rich  lentil  soup,  lentils  would 
find  a  market  waiting  for  them. 

Summing  the  situation  up,  Mo- 
nanthos lentils  offer  a  new  source  of 
food  as  nutritious  as  the  best  of 
beans,  and  can  be  grown  on  land 
where  one  could  not  think  of  grow- 
ing beans.  At  Ettersburg  they  have 
proven  capable  of  producing  a  boun- 
teous crop  on  light,  black,  gravelly 
soil  that  failed  to  grow  grain  or 
wild  grass,  and  on  this  same  land 
grain,  following  the  lentils,  did  well. 
The  lentil  straw  and  leaves  after 
threshing  are  about  as  good  feed 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  as  is  real 
clover  hay.  As  an  orchard  crop 
they  grow  exceptionally  well  in  the 
shade.  Here  the  pea  aphis  attacked 
the  lentils  and  in  turn  the  aphis 


Used  By  Three 
Generations 
of  American 
Farmers 


Implements 
ThatProveTheir 
Worth  In  Every 
Field  Test 


P&0 

P*0  Power  Lift  Disc  Plow 


P*  O  Little  Genius  Tractor  Plow 


Light  Draft  Tillage  Implements 

o  »n  (Simplicity 
a  i  strength 
r  eatures  ( Ease  of  Operation 

Simplicity.  The  founders  of  this  company  deter- 
mined upon  the  principle  of  simplicity  and  this  feature 
has  been  applied  in  the  building  of  all  B*£>  Imple- 
ments for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
PfcO  Line  is  noted  for  this— the  absence  of  super- 
fluous parts,  and  yet  for  the  masterly  provision  for  all 
needed  and  useful  adjustments. 

Strength.  Strength  is  obtained,  first— by  the  weight  and 
quality  of  material;  second,  by  the  scientific  use  of  material, 
securing  that  strength,  rigidity  and  freedom  from  trappiness  for 
which  P*0  Implements  are  noted. 

Ease  of  Operation.  Ease  of  operation  is  secured  by  a 
combination  of  simplicity  with  the  application  of  certain  me- 
chanical principles  which  have  been  followed  out  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  P*0  Implements. 

76  Years  ol  "Knowing  How" 

Hammered  Into  Every  One  of  Them 

The  P*0  Line  has  been  delivering  the  goods  for  over  76 
years.  It  is  a  line  built  upon  the  idea  that  quality  must  receive 
first  consideration—must  be  maintained  regardless  of  any  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  only  a  real  quality  line,  but  is  a  complete 
line,  consisting  of  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and  Cultivators  in 
all  standard  styles  and  sizes. 

P*0  goods  are  sold  exclusively  through  the  retail  implement 
dealers,  and  we  have  agencies  throughout  the  country.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  catalog  describing  the  entire  line  of 
P*Q  Tillage  Implements  or  the  P*tO  Tractor  Plow  Catalog  to  any 
address.  If  you  are  interested  in  Tractor  Plows,  Tractor  Disc 
Harrows,  Tractor  Listers  or  any  other  Tillage  Implements,  it 
will  pay  you  to  study  the  P*Q  line  before  purchasing. 

Every  Implement  Carrying  the  F£©  Trademark 
h  Backed  By  An  Unqualified  Guarantee 

PARLEV  &  0REND0RFF  CO.,  Canton,  Illinois 

Largest  and  Oldest  Permanently  Established  Plow  Factory  on  Earth 

Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Dixon  &  Griswold,  Los  Angeles 


1785 

PfeO  Bean  Planter 


P*Q  Tractor  Tandem  Disc  Plow 


P"*tO  Four  Row  Beet  Cultivator 


Genius 
Tractor 
Plow 
(Orchard  Tv- 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing:  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO.. 
519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


provided  food  for  myriads  of  lady- 
birds breeding  everywhere. 


Don't  wait  until  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs  and  other  ground  pests  wax  fat  on" 
your  land.     Go  for  them  NOW  with  Carbon  Bisulphide — the  quickest,  surest  and  most 
economical  exterminator ! 
No  matter  -what  month  it  u — Carbon  Bisulphide  will  rid  your  land  of  these  destructive  pests. 
That's  why  it  is  used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  for  its  efficiency  and  economy. 

Easy — cheap — and  safe  to  use  !  Write  today  for  prices  and  interesting  literature  which  explains 
how  Carbon  Bisulphide,  for  over  30  years,  has  been  a  safeguard  of  healthy  crops  and  sound 
profits.  Write  now  ! 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

625  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  cnrincs.  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  mo'°": 
d  other  mechnmoal  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  01 


I  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are 
I    their  experiences  and  troubles 


STARTING  COLD  TRACTORS. 

To  the  Editor:  It  was  with  con- 
siderable interest  that  I  read  your 
discussion  of  tractor  starting  on  cold 
mornings  in  your  issue  of  January 
25.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  at 
your  suggestion  of  setting  a  hot 
flat  iron  against  the  manifold  while 
you  eat  breakfast.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  us  just  how  this  would  be  done 
with  the  machine  in  the  field  any- 
where from  forty  rods  to  two  or 
three  miles  from  headquarters,  as  is 
usually  the  case  on  California  trac- 
tor-farmed ranches.  Don't  suggest 
this  method  to  a  real  gas  engineer. 

The  following  methods  have  been 
used  by  the  writer  for  several  years 
and  have  been  found  to  be  of  value 
in  saving  time,  strength  and  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance.  If  the  engine  is 
of  a  vertical  type  and  is  difficult  to 
crank  when  cold,  some  gas  engine 
oil  can  be  thinned  with  gasoline, 
distillate  or  kerosene  and  a  spoonful 
or  two  poured  into  each  spark  plug 
opening.  Draining  the  radiator  and 
filling  up  radiator  and  jackets  with 
hot  water  usually  helps,  but  is  im- 
practical except  in  the  case  of  small 
engines  or  automobiles,  because  of 
the  quantity  of  water  needed  and 
the  objections  offered  to  your  use  of 
the  flat  iron.  Squirting  gasoline  on 
the  plugs  and  setting  Are  to  it  often 
leaves  them  wet  or  sooty,  especially 
when  the  cheap  gasoline  we  get 
these  days  is  used.  'If  they  get 
warmed  a  little,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  get  cold  before  they  can  be 
screwed  tightly  into  the  cylinder. 

If  the  engine  can  be  cranked  fairly 
easily,  but  refuses  to  start  when 
primed  in  the  ordinary  way  (assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  such  refusal  is 
due  to  cold  only  and  that  the  igni- 
tion, compression,  etc.,  is  0.  K.),  a 
good  method  is  to  heat  the  intake 
manifold  from  carbureter  to  engine 
with  a  plumbers'  torch  or  a  torch 
made  by  tying  some  burlap  firmly  to 
an  iron  rod  with  some  wire  and  sat- 
urating with  distillate.  When  the 
manifold  is  heated  until  it  feels  hot 
to  the  hand  or  until  gasoline  squirted 
into  it  or  the  priming  cups  is  seen 
to  vaporize  and  appear  as  steam,  the 
engine  will  usitally  go  the  second 
time  over.  This  will  often  enable 
one  to  start  on  distillate  only,  par- 
ticularly if  the  carbureter  also  is 
warmed.  A  better* and  safer  way 
where  an  open  fire  might  be  danger- 
ous is  to  add  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  ether  to  a  squirt  can  full  of 
ordinary  gasoline.  This  ether  is 
practically  a  very  volatile  gasoline 
and  will  certainly  give  a  "kick"  to 
the  common  stuff.  A  still  better 
way  is  to  secure  some  high-grade,  or 
gas-machine  gasoline  and  use  it 
straight  for  priming.  That  sold  at 
the  present  time  by  one  of  the  big 
oil  companies  tests  76  degrees  Baume 
and  sells  for  about  55  cents  per  gal- 
lon and  is  certainly  the  best  invest- 
ment a  tractor  or  other  engine  oper- 
ator can  make  if  he  expects  to  run 
an  engine  when  the  temperature  is 
likely  to  drop  to  freezing  or  below. 

As  pointed  but  in  your  discussion, 
it  is  always  well  to  stop  a  distillate 
burning  engine  by  shutting  off  the 
fuel  supply  and  further  opening  the 
release  cocks  so  the  engine  will 
come  to  a  stop  with  the  cylinders 
free  from  fuel  or  gases  that  might 
condense  and  form  moisture  on  the 
inside.  That  will  also  give  one  a 
chance  to  fill  the  carbureter  with 
gasoline  and  turn  on  the  distillate 
at  once.  In  this  way  the  gasoline 
is  used  first  and  the  change  to  the 
heavier,  less  volatile  fuel  made  bo 
gradually  that  it  is  not  noticed. — 
James  Koeber  (Member  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers), 
Quarries,  Sonoma  county. 

[Some  objection  might  be  made  to 
use  of  distillate  to  thin  lubricating 
oil  when   cranking  is  difficult,  as 


mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph, 
because  distillate  cuts  the  lubricat- 
ing film  on  the  cylinder  walls.  Heat- 
ing the  manifold  with  an  open  flame 
might  be  dangerous  to  leaking  car- 
bureters.— Ed.]  •  „ 

REPLACING  PISTON  RINGS. 

Test  if  a  ring  fits  by  turning  it 
around  in  its  groove  rather  than  by 
taking  it  off  and  on.  If  the  grooves 
are  worn,  they  must  be  cut  to  a  uni- 
form width  in  a  lathe  and  wider 
rings  put  in.  To  take  a  ring  off, 
insert  a  piece  of  tin  under  each 
end.  Slide  one  piece  around  to  the 
center  of  the  ring  and  put  another 
under  the  end  from  which  it  was 
taken.  The  tins  should  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  lowest 
ring  beyond  the  top  of  the  piston. 
A  half-inch  width  is  enough  for 
common  pistons.  The  rings  can  be 
slid  off  and  others  put  on  in  the 
same  way.  Remove  the  lowest  one 
first  so  the  tin  will  be  supported 
over  the  upper  grooves  by  the  rings 
in  them.  Also  replace  the  upper 
rings  first  for  the  same  reason. 
Place  rings  so  their  ends  will  not  be 
directly  over  the  ends  of  any  other 
ring.  If  the  ends  of  the  ring  are  to 
be  filed,  fasten  the  file  in  a  vise  and 
rub  the  ends  on  it.  To  replace  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder,  hold  each 
ring  close  in  its  groove  with  a 
squeezer  like  the  openers  for  fruit 
jar  covers,  or  squeeze  it  yourself 
with  a  strong  cord  while  another 
puts  the  piston  In.  . 

VALVE  GRINDING. 

The  compound  best  suited  to  valve 
grinding  is  carborundum  "90"  or 
J,100"  mixed  with  just  enough  oil 
so  it  will  not  run  into  the  firing 
chamber,  us  told  to  students  at  the 
University  Farm  tractor  school 
course.  Carborundum  "200"  is  not 
suitable.  Mix  the  compound  on 
paper  or  glass  and  apply  sparingly 
to  the  valve  seat.  With  the  valve 
freed  of  its  springs,  let  it  down 
easily  on  the  seat  and  give  it  a  quar- 
ter turn,  without  pressure  except  on 
the  largest  valves.  Too  much  pres- 
sure may  make  the  bevel  edges  of 
the  valve  concave,  whereas  they 
should  make  complete  contact  with 
a  straight  edge  held  at  about  45  de- 
grees from  the  valve  stem.  Also  if 
a  specially  hard  particle  of  com- 
pound should  be  in  the  mixture, 
pressure  would  score  the  surfaces 
from  which  the  pits  are  being 
ground.  Let  the  compound  do  the 
grinding  without  other  pressure  than 
the  weight  of  the  valve.  After  the 
quarter  turn  of  grinding,  lift  the 
valve  clear  and  turn  it  a  quarter 
round.  Let  it  down  easy  and  grind 
a  quarter,  etc.  This  will  help  avoid 
grinding  a  circular  score  if  the  com- 
pound contains  an  extra  hard  par- 
ticle. Grind  until  all  pits  are  ground 
out.  If  the  compound  gets  sticky  and 
does  not  sound  as  if  it  were  grind- 
ing, it  has  "lost  its  life"  and  should 
be  replaced  with  fresh  compound. 

GOVERNOR    URGES  HIGHWAYS 
FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

"In  this  day,  when  farmers  till 
their  fields  with  implements  pro- 
pelled by  gas.  engines  and  haul  their 
crops  in  auto  trucks,  even  the  old- 
fashioned  country  road  serving  only 
the  need  of  lbcal  residents  has  as- 
sumed an  importance  never  attached 
to  it  heretofore,"  said  Governor 
Stephens  in  his  address  to  the  Leg- 
islature recommending  haste  jn  com- 
pleting the  main  State  highways, 
building  highways  from  the  valleys 
to  the  coast,  and  improving  laterals 
tributary  to  them. 


TIGHTENING  CONNECTING  RODS. 

Never  let  ah  engine  knock.  It 
will  crystallize  the  metal  and  you 
will  soon  have  a  break.    To  test  the 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

Dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  (hading  Machinery 
IJS-127  IN.  I.un  Aiik«»I«s>  Street 


General  Agents 

Clark's  Harrows 

l.os  Anuelus,  Cal. 


Increase  the 
Tractor's  Value! 

Use  the  tractor  disk  harrow  that 
can'  take  the  place  of  a  plow — 
gives  greater  acreage  yields 
under  all  conditions. 

Clarke 


CUTAWAY* 


double:action 

Tractor 
Harrows 


rget  in  deep  —  cut  and  stir  every 
inch  of  ground  —  pay  big  dividends 
f  on  your  tractor  outfit.    A  size  and 
type  for  every  tractor-small  and  large -proven 
beyond  experiment  by  15  years'  use  and  devel- 
opment Of  rigid  frame  principle  applied  to  trac- 
tor work. 

All  CLARK  "CUTAWAY "'  Disks,  both  cutout  and  solid, 
are  of  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp.  The  edge  is  the 
toughest  part ;  they  consequently  stay  sharp  and  cut  easily 
and  do  not  crack,  bend  or  break  like  ordinary  disks. 
Don't  try  to  make  an  inferior  disk  do — you  can  profit  by 
writing  today  for  full  specifications  and  name  of  Dearest 
dealer,  whether  you  have  a  tractor  now  or  expect  to  buy 
one.  Give  make  and  size  of  tractor,  work  to  be  done,  etc., 
for  tillage  advice. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co* 

615  Main  Street 
Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk. 
Narrows  and  Plown 


Used  successfully 
with  every  Trac. 
tor  made. 


_ 
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tightness  of  connecting-rod  bearings, 
hold  a  finger  on  the  connecting  rod 
and  the  crank  where  they  come  to- 
gether and  pry  the  rod  upward  with 
-a  bar.  The,  looseness  should  be  just 
barely  enough  so  you  can  tell  it  this 
way.  If  it  is  more,  take  out  enough 
shims  to  make  it  right.  Never  take 
out  a  shim  from  one  side  of  a  bear- 
ing unless  you  take  a  corresponding 
shim  out  of  the  other  side.  If  the 
surfaces  of  flat  bearings  must  be 
filed,  be  very  careful  to  keep  even 
pressure  on  both  ends  and  both  sides 
of  the  file.  In  reaching  into  the 
crank  case  be  careful  that  no  dirt 
is  going  to  fall  from  your  sleeve. 
Do  not  use  waste  inside  the  crank 
case.  It  may  give  trouble  by  leav- 
ing small  ravelings.  Use  whole 
cloth.  Clean  off  all  dirt  that  might 
fall  into  the  opening  before  you 
open  it.   

WATER  IN  GASOLINE. 

There  Is  a  trifle  of  water  in  all 
commercial  gasoline,  and  it  is  not 
particularly  harmful.  Twelve  per 
cent  of  water  could  te  used  if  it 
could  be  kept  well  mixed,  according 
to  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  of  University 
Farm.  He  has  used  gasoline  con- 
taining 30  per  cent  water  as  fuel 
for  a  gas  engine  by  keeping  the 
mixture  well  agitated.  But  it  is 
well  to  have  a  sediment  bulb  under 
the  tank  to  catch  the  water,  wher^ 
it  can  be  drained  occasionally.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  water  is  likely 
to  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  stop  the  engine.  water 
mixed  with  gasoline  adds  nothing  to 
the  power,  though  it  may  have  some 
effect  in  softening  carbon  so  that  it 
is  removed. 


DISK  FOR  TWELVE-HORSE- 
POWER. 

Tq  the  Editor:  I  am  using  a 
12-yi  -  horsepower  tractor  which 
pulls;  four  ten-inch  plows.  What 
sized  double-disk  harrow,  properly 
weighted,  will  it  pull  without  over- 
loading?— S.  P.  F.,  Ukiah. 

An  eight-foot  double-disk,  not 
weighted  but  set  to  the  full  angle, 
would  probably  be  all  the  tractor 
should  pull  continuously,  especially 
if  ydu  are  pulling  upgrade  part  of 
the  time. 

CLEAN  CONTAINERS  FOR  FUEL. 

A  tractor  driver  used  an  old  lin- 
seed j  oil  can  to  carry  his  gas  from 
the  drum  to  the  machine.  The*open- 
ing  in  the  carbureter  nozzle  is  so 
small  that  it  gummed  up  and  cost 
him  ten  times  more  in  time  than 
a  new  bucket  would  have  cost.  Dirty 
buckets  of  all  sorts  ditto. 


POWER  NOTES. 


Engines  kick  when  the  force  of 
explosion  is  exerted  before  the  piston 
gets  to  top  center.  Retard  the  spark 
in  cr.anking  or  in  low  speeds  so  it 
won't  shoot  too  soon. 

Is  one  of  the  valves  in  your  trac- 
tor or  automobile  leaking?  Have  the 
crank  or  flywheel  turned  while  you 
listen..  I  You  can  hear  the  air  leak- 
ing ajhUhe  compression  stroke. 

More  power  can  be  obtained  from 
coal  by  making  it  into  producer  gas 
and  using  that  in  a  gas  engine  than 
to  us^e  i  the  coal  in  a  steam  engine, 
according  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  of 
University  Farm. 

It  is  easy  to  use  twice  as  much 
fuel  in!  a  gas  engine  as  wouhi  be 
necessary  to  develop  the  same  power 
because^  not  all  of  the  fuel  will  va- 
poriz*  pnd  burn  in  time  to  release 
its  ppwer  efficiently. 

The  "oil  film"  in  an  engine  cylin- 
der is- about  one-half  of  one  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  thick.  This  pre- 
vents the  metal  surfaces  sliding 
against  each  other.  If  it  isn't  there, 
the  engine  gets  out  of  whack  very 
soon. 

C.  Zwerelin  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Tractor  Co.,  who  has  been 
serving  Uncle  Sam,  was  discharged 
Friday,  December  13,  and  is  back  in 
Sacramento  boosting  the  Monarch 
tractors.  Mr.  Zwerelin  says  the 
Monarch  Tractor  Co.  has  outlined 
great  expansion  at  headquarters. 
Their  output  has  trebled  the  past 
year.    The  output  at  the  Watertown 

-factory  is  now  tPn   trartnrs  n,r  rlsv 


hampion 


SrkPlugs 


Wins  Out  In  Government's  Severe  Shock  Test 


At  the  factory  of  the  Chalmers  Motor 
Car  Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
the  United  States  Government  was 
conducting  a  most  exacting  ignition  test 
of  the  Holt-Caterpillar  Tractors,  used 
in  war-work  for  hauling  cannons,  cais- 
sons, etc. 

With  motor  at  high  speed  under 
heavy  load,  the  spark  plugs  at  sizzling 
heat  were  doused  with  a  bucket-full  of 
cold  water. 


This  most  severe  test  had  not  the 
slightest  adverse  effect,  the  operation  of 
the  motor  continued  perfectly,  not  a 
spark  plug  "missed"  even  temporarily. 

Every  motor  car  owner  has,  in  this 
test,  irrefutable  proof  of  the  hardiness 
and  efficiency  of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for 
every  type  of  motor  car,  motor  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary 
engine. 


JAS43,  7/8— 18.    Price  $1.00 

Champion  Heavy  Duty 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre. 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


in 

4  Tooh  That  Fit  on  1 
Handle.    Can  be  set 

at  any  angle. 

Sols'  kf      V  jM-*?  s*"tl  stoor>- 

M..I  Dtalers  yf  '  ^endln,? 

Scboener 
adjustable  garden 
tools  are  sold  by  most 
dealers.   If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  let 
us  know_and  we'll  tell  you  where 
to  get  t  hem.    Illustrated  Folder  on  Requut. 
...    SCHOENER  MFG.  CO., 
412  Schoenor  Bide  ,  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Two  other  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Canada  are  mak- 
ing these  Monarchs  which  serve  de- 
mocracy. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Tactile  Rural  Pre**.] 


Crops  and  Stock  Instead  of  Sugar. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar 
Company's  factory  at  Hamilton, 
Glenn  county,  will  not  run  this  sea- 
son, chiefly  because  the  folks  from 
whom  they  contracted  seed  '  have 
been  unable  to  deliver  because  they 
could  not  get  it  from  Europe.  This 
factory  turned  out  last  season  about 
77.000  bags  of  sugar,  from  about 
30.000  tons  of  beets  grown  on  about 
5000  acres,  according  to  Manager 
A.  M.  Gelston.  They  have  this  sea- 
son planted  about  4500  acres  of 
wheat  for  the  market  and  about 
1000  acres  of  barley  to  feed  cattle 
and  hogs  now  growing  on  this  for- 
mer sugar-beet  ranch.  The  com- 
pany has  recently  sold  100  head  of 
cattle  and  has  about  300  left.  Six 
purebred  unregistered  Hereford  bulls 
were  obtained  from  Ben  Crouch. 
Butte  county,  a  few  days  ago  for 
use  on  the  herd.  Several  hundred 
neres  of  alfalfa  already  on  the  ranch 
will  help  feed  them,  and  about  400 
acres  of  alfalfa  have  been  leased  to 
dairymen.  Over  200  hogs  are  to  be 
fed  and  bred.  General  field  crops. 
Btich  as  beans,  corn,  and  a  five-acre 
cotton  experiment  will  occupy  con- 
siderable acreage  of  this  erstwhile 
sugar-beet  ranch.  Lack  of  seed  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  letting  in- 
vestment in  the  big  factory  at  Ham- 
ilton City  lie  idle.  While  Mr.  Gel- 
eton  feels  that  they  have  the  soil, 
climate,  and  other  conditions  most 
favorable  to  sugar  beets,  unless  the 
/Government  speedily  puts  a  tariff  on 
sugar  that  will  overcome  our  handi- 
cap due  to  competition  with  cheap 
labor  of  other  sugar-producing  dis- 
tricts, the  American  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry must  die. 

The  Spinach  Outlook. 

In  the  central  section  of  Califor- 
nia indications  are  that  the  spinach 
crop  for  canning  will  be  much  larger 
than  last  year,  according  to  R.  G. 
Risser  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates.  Established  growing  dis- 
tricts are  making  substantial  acre- 
age increases.  Preparations  are  un- 
der way  in  several  new  counties  for 
canning  it.  Planting  for  the  spring 
crop  has  been  going  on  since  No- 
vember 1  and  moisture  conditions 
have  been  much  more  favorable  than 
last  year.  Early  plantings  are  fur- 
ther advanced  than  a  year  ago. 
Measures  are  being  taken  to  avoid 
the  heavy  loss  of  last  year  by  hav- 
ing such  quantities  maturing  all  at 
once. 

Rolled  Barley  Seedlings. 

Twelve  sacks  of  barley  per  acre, 
with  no  rain  after  it  was  sown,  was 
the  yield  J.  L.  Mendenhall  of  Colusa 
coujity  made  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Mendenhall  believes  much  of  his 
crop  that  year  was  due  to  rolling 
it  when  the  plants  were  a  few  inches 
tall.  He  used  a  roller  of  cast  iron 
wheels  about  3fi  inches  in  diameter, 
with  V-shaped  corrugations  in  which 
clods  do  not  stick  as  they  do  in  U- 
shaped  corrugations.  The  rolling, 
according  to  Mr.  Mendenhall.  broke 
up  the  crust  and  any  holos  through 
which  moisture  would  evaporate,  and 
retained  enough  moisture  to  make  a 
crop. 

Cabbage  Planting  Completed. 

From  R.  G.  Risser  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  we  learn 
that  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
State  cabbage  planting  for  the  main 
crop  is  about  completed.  Growers 
are  now  receiving  from  $8  to  $10 
per  ton.  Stimulated  by  the  high 
prices  early  last  season,  growers 
planted  extensively  for  an  early- 
crop.  Cabbage  in  the  Colma  district 
is  not  moving  in  quantity  on  ac- 
count of  a  weak  market  and  buyers 
showing  preferences  for  types  other 
than  the  flat  Dutch. 

Kill  Squirrels ;  Cheaper  Than  to  Feed 
About  $17,000  was  paid  out  in 
bounties  on  squirrel  tails  at  5c 
apiece  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  in 
,  one  season,  and  that  is  why  Assem- 
blyman Carlton  W.  Greene  has  in- 
troduced the  bill  we. sketch  in  other 
columns.  Mr.  Greene  figured  fliere 
were    at    least    2. 000. 000  souirrels 


in  that  county  and  that  the  grain 
they  break  down  and  eat -would  pay 
the  costs  of  a  thorough  squirrel 
campaign  many  times  over. 

Adobe  Not  for  Beans. 

Adobe  makes  beans  run  too  much 
to  vines,  as  told  us  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  and  when  it  dries  It 
burns  the  beans.  A.  Lehman  of 
Lompoc  Valley  says  adobe  is  all 
right   if  we  get  late,  spring  rains 


so  we 
fine. 


can  work  the  ground  down 


Gypsum  Benefited  Cantaloupes. 

Cantaloupes  showed  their  appre- 
ciation where  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gypsum  per  acre  were  applied  by 
Sheppard  Bros,  of  Stanislaus  county. 
This  land  has  been  planted  to  can- 
taloupes seven  years  in  succession. 

Oats  for  Summer  Pasture. 

Black  oats  are  sown  so  they  will 
be  in  the  dough  in  mid-August  to 
furnish  green  feed  for  cattle  on  the 
Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.'s  out- 
fit in  San  Luis  ObispO  county.  These 
are  on  the  last  of  several  lots  that 
furnish  pasture  when  native  grass 


is  dried  and  gone.  The  last  lot  pro- 
vides feed  until  Indian  corn  can  be 
cut  for  silage. 

Farm  Bureau  Buys  Lime..  / 

One  Ohio  county  farm  bureau  or- 
dered 17  carloads  of  lime  lasi  sea- 
son and  60  people  limed  400  acres 
with  it.  Half  a  dozen  new  lime 
spreaders  were  placed  in  communi- 
ties which  never  had  them  before. 

Small  Bean  Threshers. 

Small  bean  threshers  are  quite 
common  in  the  Arroyo  Grande  Val- 
ley of  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  They 
thresh  250  to  300  sacks  per  day  and 
enable  small  growers  to  get  thresh- 
ing done  early.  . 


Walli  s 

oAmerica  Is  oforemost  tractor 


W7H  ETHER  plowing,  threshing  or 
^  doing  other  farm  work,  the  Wallis 
Tractor  gives  true  economy. 

Wallis  first  combined  light  weight, 
great  power  and  durability  in  a  tractor ; 
built  a  tractor  weighing  1000  to  5000 
pounds  less  than  others  of  equal  power. 

This  was  accomplished  by  replacing 
heavy  cast  and  malleable  iron  with  strong, 
light  steel :  by  designing  light-weight, 
sturdy  drive  wheels;  by  introducing  the 
simplified  "U"  frame — the  lightest,  yet 
strongest  construction  known  to  me- 
chanics. 


Wallis  first  enclosed  all  gears,  including 
the  final  drive — thus  saving  power  and 
protecting  vital  parts.  The  Wallis  motor 
and  transmission  are  as  perfectly  finished 
as  an  automobile  motor. 

The  result  is  a  tractor  that  burns  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  fuel  per  acre  plowed ; 
that  cuts  the  cost-per-acre  of  plowing  to 
the  lowest  figure  ever  known.  It  made 
the  Wallis  America's  Foremost  Tractor. 

The  latest  Wallis  catalog  tells  all  about 
this  tractor.  Write  for  a  copy  and  for 
name  of  nearby  Wallis  dealer. 


J.  I  CASE  PLOW  WORKS  593  w  Sixth  St.   Racine,  Wisconsin 

Sales  Agents  for  Wallis  Tractors. 


Branches  and  Distributing  Points  at: 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Omaha.  Neb. 
Baltimore.  Mrl. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Toledo.  O. 
Cedar  Rapids'.  Ia. 


Columbus.  O. 
Dallas.  Tex. 
Si. nix  Falls.  S.  D. 
Des  Moines,  Ia. 
Richmond.  Va. 


Saginaw.  Mieh. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Little  Roek.  Ark. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


Denver.  Colo. 
Rlnoniington.  111. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y 
Indianapolis.  Iud 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Great  Kails.  Mont 


Distributors  Everywhere. 
Douglas  Boswell,  Sacramento,  Calif., 

Distributor  for  California.  Ore  iron.  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho. 
C  ANADIAN  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  CO.,  LTD., 
Winnipeg-.  Saskatoon,  and  Calgary — Distributors  for  Canada. 


In  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Northern  Idaho,  WALLIS 
TRACTORS  are  distributed  and  sold  by 


1227=29=31  Seventh  St. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


416=17  Investment  Bldjf. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Barley  and  Bean  Growers  Rejoice! 

At  last,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  barley  and  bean  crops 
may  be  sold.  Export  restrictions  have  been  taken  off  and  our  exporters 
may  ship  barley,  beans,  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  their  products  wherever  they 
can  find  the  buyers.  The  Scandinavian  countries,  especially,  are  anxious 
to  get  barley,  and  State  Market  Director  Harris  Weinstock  who,  with 
E.  Clemens  Horst  and  others,  recently  went  to  Washington  to  get  some- 
thing done  for  our  markets,  believes  that  Denmark  alone  will  buy  100,000 
tons,  which  is  one-fourth  of  California's  stock  on  hand.  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  England  also  are  normally  great  users  of  barley.  We  must  not, 
however,  think  that  California  barley  is  all  there  is  for  them  to  buy,  as 
may  be  seen  from  recent  issues  of  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Our  anticipated 
enlivening  of  the  bean  market  is  also  about  to  be  realized,  not  only  from 
the  greatly  increased  possibility  of  exports  due  to  the  War  Trade  Board's 
recent  removal  of  restrictions,  but  also  from  the  promises  we  have 
recently  had  that  the  Government  intended  to  buy  heavily  for  our  mili- 
tary forces.  Here,  again,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  great  bean 
crops  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  we  must  not  expect  too  much. 


Proposed  Ban  on  Christmas  Trees. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


"Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  who  uses 
as  a  Christmas  tree  or  for  other  dec- 
orative or  ornamental  purposes  any 
tree,  bough,  or  limb  of  spruce,  cedar, 
fir,  or  balsam."  So  reads  what  is 
probably  the  shortest  bill  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  by  Senator  J.  M. 
Inman  of  Sacramento.  This  bill  has 
a  very  good  intent,  which  can  be 
carried  out  better  without  being  so 
drastic. 

It  is  a  shame,  as  pointed  out  by 
Forest  Examiner  Charles  H.  Shinn 
of  Madera  county,  for  the  present 
system  of  cutting  Christmas  trees  in 
National  Forests  to  continue.  Such 
trees  are  seldom  obtained  by  thin- 
ning overcrowded  thickets — they  are 
the  ones  that  grow  in  more  open 
spaces  because  those  are  the  most 
shapely;  they  are  also  ten  to  thirty 
years  on  the  road  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  real  timber.  Ignorant  and 
careless  people  sometimes  ruin  i  fine 
conifers  by  cutting  out  their  cen- 
ters, so  they  can  never  make  straight 
trees. 

The  proposed  law,  as  Mr.  Shinn 
points  out,  might  wisely  forbid  the 
cutting  of  any  tree  on  public  lands 
unless  its  removal  would  benefit  the 
forest — this  to  be  determined  by  a 
trained  forester.  Selecting  branches 
from  larger  trees  and  genuine  thin- 
ning of  forest  thickets  can  be  made 


wholly  beneficial  and  at  very  small 
cost 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  NURSERIES. 

If  the  forest  supply  of  Christmas 
trees  should  be  entirely  cut  off,  says 
Mr.  Shinn,  the  entire  demand  can 
and  will  be  supplied  by  the  nursery- 
men of  California,  who  already  sup- 
ply a  great  many  such  trees.  Rap- 
idly growing  conifers  are  easily  pro- 
duced by  the  acre  under  intensive 
culture.  And  if  you  give  the  aver- 
age nurseryman  a  steady  market  for 
his  surplus  evergreens,  he  can  grow 
a  greater  variety  at  less  cost  for 
other  planting. 

PLANT  TREES  USED  CHRISTMAS. 

One  of  the  best  ideas  we  have 
seen  for  California  Christmas  trees 
is  to  buy  medium-sized  balled  or 
boxed  trees  and,  after  using  them 
for  the  festivities,  plant  them  in  the 
yard,  by  the  roadside,  or  in  a  park. 

Mr.  Inman's  bill,  without  amend- 
ment, would  prevent  the  shameful 
cutting  of  certain  forest  evergreens 
by  destroying  the  market  for  them. 
It  would  also  destroy  the  market  for 
such  trees  beneficially  taken  out  of 
thickets  and  branched  pruned  from 
larger  trees  without  injury.  It 
would  also  destroy  the  nursery  busi- 
ness in  these  conifers,  except  those 
sold  for  transplanting.  There  are 
several  other  evergreens  which  de- 
serve equal  protection.  ■> 


The  Matt  Efficient 
_  Tractor  in  America 


FLEXIBLE 
CONSTRUCTION'S 

Three-point  suspension  and  oscillating  crawlers  give 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule  unusual  flexibility.  This  pre- 
vents internal  strains,  keeps  bearings  in  perfect 
alignment  and  gives  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
the  operator. 

Crawlers  that  double  the  tractor's  usefulness.  Timken 
roller  bearings,  hardened  cut  steel  gears,  unit  construc- 
tion of  power  plant  and  heavy  duty  valve-in-head  kerosene 
motor  contribute  to  the  year-after-year  serviceability. 

The  model  "D"  BATES  STEEL  MULE  has  created 
more  favorable  OBmment  than  any  tractor  ever 
brought  into  this  part  of  the  country.  Don't  fail 
to  see  the  one  we  have  here. 

THE  ONLY  CRAWLER  TRACTOR  ADAPTED 
TO  BEET  CULTIVATION  WITHOUT 
MAKING  CHANGES. 

Excellent  Proposition  offered  Live  Agents. 


F.  T.  BRILES 

So.  California  Distributor, 
214-816  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles.  CaL 


J.  M.  CONLEY  CO., 

No.  California  Distributor, 
117  E.  Weber  Avenue, 
Stockton,  Calif. 


FOP  30 
LETTERS" 

ENDORSING, 

'PROVEN 

HAIRY 
PERUVIAN 
ALFALFA  - 


Established  1071 

&  Plant  Cot 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  s?  Main  Sta 

Opp.  P.E.  Dopot 

los  Angeles,  Cal. 


When  goads  ire  sold  through  agents  or  middlem en  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  agents'commission  and  dealer's  profit  are  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as**the  consumer  foots 
the  bills"  he  pays  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  m  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

TheVefDre.if  you  want  to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

Bfsi  Biropen  Caifii 

Write  far  catalag  and  price  list  of  the 

P.K.WDDD  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

flli)  fr^fn    935  N.  Main  St., 

41  IT   Uk?lIJ»  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest 
payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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California  Holsteins  Stand  High 


The  latest  report  of  test  cows  is- 
sued by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion shows  that  California  Holsteins 
continue  to  make  their  share  of  rec- 
ords. 

In  the  short-time  full-aged  class, 
l\'r>velty  Pauline  2d.  owned  by  James 
J.  Jeffries,  Burbank,  produced  24.6:14 
pounds  fat  from  634.6  pounds  milk 
in  seven  days.  Vera  Walhalla  Princ- 
ess, owned  by  J.  W.  Ilenoit,  Modesto, 
produced  24.408  pounds  fat  from 
">61.2  pounds  milk. 

In  the  senior  three-year-old  class, 
Piebe  Canary  Belle  De  Kol,  owned  by 
James  J.  Jeffries,  stood  first  with 
24.512  pounds  fat  from  501.7  pounds 
milk. 

In     the     long-time  semi-official 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  rress.] 

•a"  total  of  195.423  pounds  for  the 
forty-nine  days  on  test.  Aaggle  Acme 
of  Riverside,  owned-  by  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  was  fourth  for  September, 
with  82.866  pounds  fat  and  179.094 
pounds  for  the  seventy-t\go  days  on 
test.  Tilly  Alcarta,  same  owners, 
was  sixth,  with  77.304  pounds  for 
the  month,  and  840.814  pounds  for 
the  267  days  on  test.  . 

Flossie  l)e  Kol  of  Nevada,  owned 
by  A  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  made  65.856 
pounds  during  September  as  a  junior 
tour-year-old.  and  366.864  pounds 
for  the  158  days  on  test. 

In  the  junior  three-year-old  class, 
Johanna  Princess  Mooie  2d,  owned 
by  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto, 
led  with  81.4  81  pounds  for  September 


classes.  Riverside  Sadie  Burke,  owned    and  573.766  pounds  for  the  219  days 


by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons.  Woodland, 
was  included  in  the  full-aged  class 
with  763.75  pounds  fat  from  21,877.3 
pounds  milk  in  one  year.  Modjesjci 
Crane  2d,  owned  by  J.  H.  Harlan 
Company,  Woodland,  produced  669.04 
pounds  fat  from  17,814.8  pounds 
milk  in  a  year. 

In  the  senior  four-year-old  yearly 
class.  Miss  Dutch  2d.  owned  by  A. 
W.  Morris  &  Sons,  produced  614.63 
pounds  fat  from  17,429  pounds  milk. 

In  the  junior  three-year-old  class, 
Fidorence  2d,  owned  by  J:  H.  Harlan 
Company,  produced  519.57  pounds 
fat  from  13,342.9  pounds  milk. 

Among  the  official  records  begun 
not  less  than  eight  months  after 
freshening;  are:  Hartinga  Willis, 
with  14.21  pounds  fat  from  380.8 
pounds  milk,  and  Colona  Beauty  But- 
ter Maid,  with  13.076  pounds  fat* 
from  358.8  pounds  milk,  both  .owned 
by  W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

In  the  long-time  tests.  Vera  Wal- 
halla Princess,  owned  by  J.  W.  Ben- 
olt,  led  cows  of  all  ages  for  the 
months  of  September  and  October, 
with  94.025  pounds  for*  September 
and  101.4  pounds  for  October,  and 


on  test.  Coloma  Beauty  Butter 
Maid,  owned  by  W.  J.  Higdon,  made 
54.517  pounds  in  September  and 
475.435  pounds  for  the  217  days  on 
test. 

Thelma  Hartog  Sunland  De  Kol 
4th.  owned  by  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm, 
was  second  in  the  senior  two-year-old 
class,  with  62.684  pounds  in  Septem- 
ber and  343.948  pounds  for  the  161 
days  on  test. 

Madrigal  Mooikie,  2d,  owned  by  W. 
J.  Higdon.  in  the  junior  two-year-old 
class,  made  44.452  pounds  for  Sep- 
tember, and  476.427  pounds  for  the 
248  days  on  test.  ' 

For  October,  besides  Vera  Walhalla 
Princess  at  the  head  of  the  list.  J. 
W.  Benoit  had  Walhalla  Princess  2nd 
in  fourth  place  with  84.325  pounds 
for  the  month,  and  107.715  pounds 
for  the  forty-one  days  on  test.  Aaggie 
Acme  of  Riverside  made  70.751 
pounds  for  the  month  and  249.845 
pounds  for  the  103  days  on  test. 

In  considering  these  records  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  figures 
given  are  for  fat.  not  for  butter.  The 
butter  record  in  each  case  would  be 
considerably  greater. 


Don't  Let  Cows  Suffer  with  the  Cold 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

Are  your  cows  comfortable?  Have  I  In  those  days  T  was  not  flush  and 
they  protection  from  the  cold  winds    could  not  afford  an  expensive  struc 


and  driving  rains?  Conditions  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  California  where 
dairying  is  carried  on  are  different 
from  those  back  East,  and  the  ordi- 
nary advice  about  winter  housing  of 
cows  does  not  apply.  The  more  fresh 
air  cows  get  the  better,  and  as  a  rule 
they  can  stand  our  coldest  weather 
without  being  housed. 

But  cows  do  need  protection  from 
cold  rains  and  raw  winds.  The  writer 
had  that  fact  impressed  upon  him  one 


ture,  so  I  went  to  a  place  where  a 
new  bridge  was  being  built,  and  by 
working  my  team  for  three  days  I  got 
the  foreman  to  give  me  all  of  the 
timbers  from  the  old  bridge.  With 
these  I  made  an  immense  framework 
about  forty  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
long,  and  covered  it  thickly  with 
straw.  It  was  all  open  at  the  sides 
and  ends,  so  it  did  not  afford  very 
much  protection  from  the  winds,  but 
t  did  keep  the  cows  dry,  and  I  found 


terribly  stormy  day  several  year*  ago.  i  that  when  they  were  dry  they  could 
I  had  called  a  veterinarian  to  treat  stand  a  great  deal  more  wind  without 
a  sick  cow,  and  as  we  walked 'to  the  j  bad  results. 

barn  he  saw  a  bunoh  of  cows  in  one  This  shelter  proved  just  as  valua- 
corner  of  the  corral,  huddled  together  '  ble  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  in 
in  their  efforts  to  find  protection  from  j  summer  as  from  rains  in  winter,  and 
the  beating  rain.  "Don't  you  know."  !  was  such  a  success  that  When  I  could 
said  the  veterinarian,  "that  the  I  afford  a  regular  shed  barn  I  built  one. 
amount  of  milk  you  lose  in  one  winter  |  This  is  long  and  narrow,  being  only 
season  by  not  protecting  your  cows  j  about  twenty  feet  wide.  It  extends 
from  these  storms  would  pay  for  a  |  along  one  side  of  the  corral,  has  a 
suitable  shelter?"  .  shingle  roof,  and  is  enclosed  on  all 

He  was  right.  And  the  result  was  ■  sides  except  the  one  facing  the  cor- 
thnt  I  had  a  shelter  ready  before  ral.  It  is  used  as  a  feeding  shed 
another  winter  season  rolled  around,    as  well  as  a  shelter,  and  is  one  of  the 


A  Bull  Fit  to  Head  a  High-Glass  Purebred  Herd 

11  First  Dams,  Average  32.84  lbs.  D4* .  fr.1T" 

Butter.    7  days..  35.63  lbs.       Milk,    7  days          623  lbs. 

30  days  .  .139.29  lbs.  •    30  days  2883  lbs 

SIRE:  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly— whose  dam  has  a  30.44-lb.  4-year-old 
record — "World's  Record  at  time  of  making"  and  has  a  35-lb. 
and  a  30-lb.  daughter. 

The  11  first  dams  of  this  calf  average  32.84  lbs.  butler.  7  days— all  different  cows.' 
He  traces  three  times  direct  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  He  Is  a  perfect  individual,  very 
large  and  perfectly  straight;  dark  in  color;  born  October  20,  1918.  His  dam  is  ca- 
pable of  a  larger  record:  made  her  record  at  second  calving  and  first  time  tested,  a 
very  persistent  milker. 

Also  have  lor  sale:    Bull,  born  January  29.  1918. 

Dam's  record  at  two  years  two  months.  26.37  lbs.  butter.  7  days. 

This  calf — a  show  bull. 

One  born  March  22.  1918:    Dam — a  24.S6-lb.  two-year-old  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs.    This  calf  mostly  all  white  and  a  fine  individual. 
His  dam — Reserve  Grand  Champion  California  State  Fair.  1918. 

Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

BRIDQFORD  COMPANY,   Knightsen,  California 


best  paying  investments  oh  the  ranch. 

The  cow  is  a  mother.  The  making 
of  milk  is  a  function  of  motherhood, 
and  Ls  a  drain  upon  her  system. 
Therefore,  she  requires  quite  differ- 
ent attention  from  that  given  a  steer. 
The  lptter  converts  a  part  of  his  feed 
into  a  blanket,  so  to  speak,  with 
which  he  covers  himself,  and  he  ls 
naturally  fortified  against  storms. 
But  the  food  of  the  dairy  cow  goes, 
first  for  the  development  Of  the  un- 
born'calf,  second  for  the  production1 
of  milk,  and  last  of  all  for  body  main- 
tenance. Consequently,  it  ls  very 
rarely  that  a  dairy  cow  lays  on 
enough  flesh  to  give  her  the  necessary- 
protection,  and  must  have  man's  aid. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  UUie  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breediug  date*  of  oat- 
BRrEMNG^  hoping^  w^aid   me  l.reeder 

|i  \TI  B00kaix;urnte  rtcords      Wo  wil:  giadb> 
—  HERE  -  m'ii'  you  a  copy,  free  if  you  re- 
quest it. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Co., 

C.  L.  Hughe*,  SaleM  Monaiinr, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34 -lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tubeivuuo 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

B.   D.   "A.,"  Box  437. 
Two  nilles  out  North  First  Htrret.  ' 


Oh*  New  Meaning 


reservation  v 


DKq  Greatest  Hour 

of  the  Ddiru  Fanner 

NOW  that  the  war  is  over,  the  farmer's 
responsibility  and  opportunity  are 
greater  than  ever — for  the  American 
farmer  and  dairyman  must  literally  feed 
the  world.  It  means  greater  production  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  that  production.  Waste 
is  as  unpatriotic  now  as  it  was  during  the  war. 

But  there  is  many  a  farmer  who  would  not  think 
of  planting  a  hundred  rows  of  corn  and  only 
harvesting  95  rows,  who  is  now  using  a  fixed 
feed  separator  and  wasting  a  good  part  of  his 
butterfat  through  turning  under  speed.  Even 
tho  the  proper  separating  speed  is  marked  on  the 
handle,  tests  show  that  95  per  cent  of  all  separa- 
tors are  turned  below  speed.  If  you  turn  a 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator  below  speed, 
you  skim  clean  just  the  same — due  to  the 
patented  suction  feed.  No  other  separator  has 
this  principle. 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION— FEED  D 

Cream  separator 

"Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed" 

Sharpies  is  the  pioneer  American  Separator — invented, 
perfected  and  preferred  in  America.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  greatest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States — and 
all  American  owned.  Write  for  the  interesting,  profitable 
Sharpies  story  and  Sharpies  Book  of  Old  Songs.  It's  free. 
Address  nearest  office,  Dept.  31  ' 

"  There  are  no  aabstitute*  for  dairy  food* 

THE  Sharpi  es  Separator  Co., West  Chester,  Pa. 


Sharpies  Milker— the  ONLY  Milker  with  a  Squeeze 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 


DC -83 


Hi 
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SPRING  HOLSTEIN  SALES. 

''*•  C.  L.  Hughes,  manager  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree 

Company,  announces  the  following 
'  sales: 

Wednesday,  April  9..  E.  It.  Putz, 
Laton,   will   disperse  at  public  sale 
I'  his  entire  dairy  herd  of  40  regis- 
,  tered    Holstein    cows,    heifers  and 
bulls  and   40    high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and   heifers.     Both  purebreds 
,  and  grades  will  he  sold  tuberculin 
i  tested  and  subject  to  retest  by  the 
buyer. 

Thursday,  April  10,  W.  F.  Mit- 
chell. Visalia,  will  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion his  entire  milking  herd  of  reg- 
istered Holsteins,  consisting  of  about 
t"50  cows  and  heifers.  The  sale  will 
'also  include  '  about  ten  registered 
!  Holstein  bulls,  among  them  the  fine 
herd  sire,  Prince  Hiske  Walker.  Mr. 
'Mitchell  will  retain  for  breeding  an- 
,imals  all  of  the  young  {leifers  in  the 
herd,  mdst  of  which  are  daughters 
Of  Prince  Hiske.  Walker. . 
I  Thursday,  March  27,  the  Holstein 
Breeders'  Guaranty  Sale  will  be  held 
•at  the  State  Fair  grounds.  Sacra- 
mento. This  sale  is  composed  of  in- 
dividual stars  selected  by  a  commit- 
tee of  four — F.  L.  Morris,  James  W. 
McAlister,  Jr.,  H.  V.  Bridgford,  and 
C.  L.  Hughes.  The  great  37-pound 
cow,  Boweda,  will  be  "sold  in  this 
sale  by  Bridgford  Company,  and  she 
is  the  highest  record  cow  ever  of- 
fered on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  selec- 
tion of  really  sensational  animals 
was  made  from  the  herds  of  Carna- 
rvon Stock  Farm,  Hollywood  Farm, 
and  Albert  E.  Smith,  all  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  Som^  of  the  top- 
notchers  among  them  are  ln«  calf  to 
Judge  Segis  and  to  Carnation  King 
Sylvia,  the  $106,000  bull. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  COW 
DEMONSTRATION. 

\  A  well-attended  and  most  inter- 
esting cow  demonstration,  was  held 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm 
Bureau,  January  23,  at  Elliott-Brant 
Rancho,  Owensmouth.  F.  H.  Scribner. 
Assistant  County  Farm  Advisor  and  a 
dairy  cattle  judge  of  national  fame, 
gave  a  very  instructive  talk  about 
what  cows  should  be  and  why.  He 
used  a  half  dozen  outstanding  indi- 
viduals of  the  Elliott-Brant  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys  to  make  his 
points  elear  and  commented  highly 
on  the  cow  Princess  of  Meadow- 
brook,   who   once   held   the  largest 

.record  in  the  West  for  the  breed 
with  723  pounds  of  fat,  and  who 
later  made  750  pounds  in  a  year. 
Mr.  Scribner  also  pronounced  the 
herd  sire,  Brookmead's  White  Face, 
a   great   outstanding   bull.     He  is 

'sired  by  Langwater  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  is  out  of  Dolly  Dimple,  who  has 
held  the  world's  three-and-a-half- 
year-old  record  for  nine  years.  It 
was  this  herd  which  produced  the 
milk  that  won  the  highest  honors  at 
the  Liberty  Fair,  scoring  98.5.  It 
was  said  that  this  was  the  highest 
scored  milk  ever  produced. 


A.  J.  Welch,  owner  of  the  Hidden 
alley  Farm  herd  of  <  registered 
uernseys  in  San  Mateo  county,  has 
gently  had  all  of  his  animals  over 
x  months  old  tuberculin  tested  and 
o  reactions  occurred. 


Learn  How  To 
Increase  Dairy  Profits 


HXiSB  i  free  Books  show  plans  and  meth 
ods  that  have  proven  successful  for  thou 
(sands  of  dairy  farmers 
Every  p!rm  a  practical  one. 
livery  method  one  that  you 
can  use  on  your  own  farm, 
Write  for  itoth  books  to- 
day. They  ulso  give  facts 
about  the 


T 


i  separator  science 
has  ever  pence  ted. 
Guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime.  See 
it  at  your  local  Vi> 
ins  dealer's  store. 
„  tick    shipment  t  al- 
ways a  timed  from  29  dif 
ferenl  dntrftutinf  p«mtt 
"  S.  and  Canada. 

Swedish  Sep 
arator  Co. 

oartmantSO 
587  £.  Waul  SL 
Ctilcaaa.  ft 
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Get  more  milk! 

Get  more  milk  from  your  cows.  Others  have  proved"  by  actual  record  that 
Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  make  cows  give  from  one-half  to  three-fifths 
of  a  gallon  more  milk  per  day.  I  guarantee  that 

All  stock  do  better  with  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock 
Powders  (my  personal  prescription) 

They  tbne  up  the  animal's  system  wonderfully,  produce  perfect  digestion, 
increase  the  productive  value  of  the  feed,  drive  out  worms,  and  keep  stock 
strong  and  healthy.  The  formula  for  these  powders  has  been  worked  out 
from  my  twenty-six  years'  veterinary  practice,  and  tried  out  by  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  stock  raisers,  with  big  success. 

This  time  of  tlie  year  all  stock  need  help — cows,  horses,  hogs,  etc.  You  should  get  your 
cows  in  good  condition  for  the  freshening  period;  tone  up  your  horses  for  hard  spring 
work;  and  insure  healthy,  sturdy  spring  pigs.  Feed  your  cows  and  sows  Dr.  LeGear's 
Stock  Powders — give  h  to  your  horses.  Besides  being  a  splendid  conditioner  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  distemper-,  worm:.,  kidney  troubles,  loss  ot  appetite, 
hide-bound,  loss  of  flesh,  etc.,  because  it  eliminates  the  causes  of  these  ailmentr- 

Get  a  package  today  —  at  my  risk 

Ask  your  dealer  today  for  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders.  If  my  Stock  Powders  fail  to  do 
all  that  I  claim  for  them,  your  dealer  is  authorized  to  refund  your  money. 


QnfurqeonsRobe) 
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Dr.  LeGear's 
Poultry  Powder 

keeps  hens  healthy,  insures 
winter  eggs,  and  means 
more  profits  to  you. 


Dr.  LeGear's  Antiseptic 
Healing  Powder 

cleanses,  dries  and  heals 
sores  and  cuts  quickly. 
Handy  to  use. 


Dr.  LeGear's 
Lice  Killer 

(powdered)  rids  your  flock 
quickly  of  lice,  protects 
chicks,  etc. 


\ 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear. 
V.  S.  (id  Surgeon'i 
Robe),  Graduate 
of  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College 
(Toronto.Can.; 
1892.  National- 
ly famou8spec- 
iaiist  in  treat- 
ment of  stock 
and  poultry. 
26 years'  actual 
veterinary 
practice. 


i. 

/ 


Free  sample— ask  your  dealer 

Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  sold  by  40,000  of  the  best  dealers — never  by  peddlers.  Ask 
your  dealer  today  for  liberal  free  sample  package  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  or  Dr. 
LeGear's  Poultry  Powder,  and  get  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  and  Poultry  Book. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  samples  and  books,  ask  him  to  write  us.  We  will  supply  him  promptly. 
Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  767  Howard  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

Stock  Powders 


W////MP///////^^^ 
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BREEDERS 

You  can  be  assured  in 
■coming  to  us  for  a  voung 
bull  to  head  your  herd  that 
you  can  get  one  that  will 
improve  your  herd  regard- 
less of  its  quality.  Sons  of 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac, 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker  Korn- 
dyke and  Sir  Aa^rgie  De  Kol 
Acme  from  high  record  dams 
at  attractive  prices.  Jane 
Garden  Farm  guarantee  of 
health.  Breeding  qualities 
and  satisfaction  go  with 
every  animal  we  sell. 

Jane  Garden  Farm 

Sacramento  Calif, 
fred  w  kiesel 

PROP'R. 
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BAG 


Makes  the  Milking  Easy 

If  the  teats  and  udder  are  healthy  and  comfortable  the  milking 
is  easy  for  both  cow  and  milker.  No  need  to  punish  the  cow 
and  put  up  with  reduced  milk  flow  through  sore  or  diseased 
conditions  that  can  be  so  easily  removed  by  using  this  great 
healing  ointment. 

Besides  its  wonderful  soothing  and  healing  effect  on 
wounds,  chaps,  scratches,  etc.,  Bag  Balm  has  no  equal  in  treat- 
ing Caked  Bag — so  common  at  the  calving  period.  It  penetrates 
immediately  and  quickly  brings  about  a  normal,  healthy  condi- 
tion of  both  teats  and  udder.  Very  useful  in  treating  Bunches 
or  any  external  hurt. 
Druggists  and  Feed  Dealers  sell  Bag  Balm,  in  liberal 
60c  packages.  Be  sure  to  have  it  on  hand  always. 

Free  Booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles" 
sent  on  request. 

»,  Dairy  Association  Co. 
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Give  the  Lambs  a  Good  Start 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Are  you  giving  the  young  lambs 
proper  attention?  We  told  in  an 
earlier  article  how  to  handle  them 
at  birth,  and  while  well-nourished 
lambs  require  little  care,  still  there 
are  a  few  things  that  need  to  be 
done. 

All  lambs  should  be  docked  when 
they  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 
old.  This  adds  much  to  their  ap- 
pearance and  cleanliness  and  raises 
their  selling  price  at  the  market. 
Also,  with  the  ewe  lambs  that  are 
kept  in  the  flock,  it  makes  the  breed- 
ing easier  and  more  certain. 

Knives,  chisels  and  patent  dock- 


Prees  by  R.  M.  Whitten.] 

All  ram  lambs  that  are  to  be  mar- 
keted should  be  castrated,  and  it  is 
brst  to  do  it  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  docked.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple operation  and  merely  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  lower  third  of  the 
scrotum  and  pulling  the  testicles 
out.  Work  the  loose  skin  back,  but 
pull  the  entire  cord  out  and  do  not 
cut  it  off.  Pojir  a  little  disinfec- 
tant, such  as  a  Kreso  solution,  into 
the  two  holes  from  which  the  tes- 
ticles have  been  removed  and  no 
bad  resulre  need  be  expected.  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  cleanli- 


little  milk,  by  milking  the  ewe  nearly 
out  each  time  before  letting  the  lamb 
nurse. 

Acute  indigestion  sometimes  siezes 
young  lambs,  and  is  marked  by  great 
distress  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
A  tablespoon  of  castor  oil  will  effect 
a  cure  in  most  cases. 

Navel  ill  may  be  avoided  by  dip- 
ping the  cord  in  a  cup  of  1-1000  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  solution  soon 
after  the  lamb  is  born,  and  then 
dusting  it  with  a  healing  powder  so 
that  it  will  dry  clean. 


Sore  eyes  are  of  lather  common 
occurrence.  The  eyes  appear  cov- 
ered with  a  milk  scum,  or  in  bad 
oases  they  become  an  angry  red.  In 
either  case  tears  are  apt  to  flow 
freely.  An  eye  wash  of  15  per  cent 
argyrol  will  clear  them  up  in  a  few 
applications.  It  should  be  put  in 
the  eyes  once  a  day  with  an  ordi- 
nary medicine  dropper. 

Scabs  around  the  lips  sometimes 
cause  sore  mouths.  Rub  the  scabs  off 
and  apply  a  fairly  strong  solution  ot 
sheep  dip — about  10  per  cent. 


Removing  the  Boar's  Tusks 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Lambs  that  are  docked  look  better,  grow 

ing  irons  are  used.  Excellent  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  a  hot  dock- 
ing iron  is  used,  as  it  sears  the 
arteries  and  prevents  the  loss  of 
blood.  The  University  Farm  found 
that  lambs  docked  with  a  hot  iron 
gained  one  pound  more  during  the 
following  week  than  those  that  had 
their  tails  cut  off. 

Have  someone  hold  the  lamb  with 
its  rump  resting  on  a  block.  Hold 
the  hot  iron  in  your  right  hand  and 
the  tail  in  your  left,  pushing  the  tail 
toward  the  body.  This  leaves  loose 
skin  back  of  the  cut  to  close  over 
it.  Sever  the  tail  about  one  inch 
from  the  body,  measured  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  tail. 


better,  and  bring  better  market  prices. 

ness  wiH  be  practiced,  and  that  the 
hands  and  knife  will  be  disinfected. 

YOl'XG-LAMB  TROUBLES. 

Constipation  is  indicated  by  strain- 
ing and  distress,  and  may  be  rem- 
edied by  a  teaspoon  of  castor  oil. 

"Pinning"  is  a  collection  of  sticky 
dung  clinging  to  the  wool.  It  should 
be  scraped  away  so  as  to  allow  free 
passage. 

White  scours  can  best  be  cured  by 
giving  one-fourth  ounce  baking  soda, 
one  ounce  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
a  pinch  of  ginger  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  flaxseed  tea  or  gruel.  Fol- 
low in  about  four  hours  with  two 
ounces  of  linseed  oil.  Take  the  lamb 
away  from  the  ewe  and  allow  only  a 


Armed  with  long,  sharp  tusks,  a 
boar  is  capable  of  Inflicting  serious 
injury  upon  either  "man  or  beast,  but 
when  deprived  of  his  tusks  he  be- 
comes comparatively  harmless.  Con- 
sequently, no  matter  how  gentle  a 
boar  may  be,  his  tusks  should  be  re- 
moved before  any  damage  is  done, 
because  we  "never  know  what  the 
quietest  boar  may  do  under  provoca- 
tion. 

Most  people  think  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do,  while  in  reality 
it  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous. 
The  best  way  to  keep  the  boar  still 
is  to  snub  him.  Take  a  strong  three- 
quarter-inch  rope  and  make  a  slip 
noose  in  one  end.  Slip  this  noose 
over  his  upper  jaw  and  work  it  back 
of  the  upper  tusks.  Pull  the  noose 
tight  and  then  snub  the  rope  to  a 
firm  post  or  tree.  The  boar  will  kick  up 
a  big  fuss  at  first,  but  very  quickly 
he  will  cease  struggling  and  will 
merely  pull  back,  thus  holding  him- 
self steady. 

One  man  should  take  a  crowbar, 
and  another  a  3harp  cold  chisel  and 
a  'hammer.  Place  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  crowbar  against  a  tusk  near  its 
base,  and  hold  it  firmly  in  position. 
Place  the  edge  of  the  cold  chisel  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tusk,  directly 
across  from  and  even  with  the  edge 
of  the  crowbar,  and  a  sharp  blow  with 
the  hammer  on  the  cold  chisel  will 
do  the  job. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  light  blow 
is  required  to  Remove  a  tusk  in  this 


manner.    Generally  it  will  snap  off 
as  smoothly  as  a  piece  of  glass.  How-  " 
ever,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  inspect  the  I 
stub  left  in  the  mouth  to  see  that 
there  are  no  Jagged  ends  protruding 
into  the  lips.    The  rough  edges  may  ■ 
be  rasped  off  with  an  ordinary  black-  \ 
smith's  rasp. 

Some  breeders  use  a  fine-tooth  meat  • 
saw  or  a  dehorning  saw,  but  this  I 
method  seems  unnecessarHy  cruel.  1 
The  tusks  are  often  removed  while " 
the  boar  is  serving  a  sow,  at.  the  time  1 
when  he  drops  into  a  comatose  state.  * 
Eittier  a  veterinarian's  long-handled  I 
dental  clippers  or  long-handled  bolt* 
cutters  are  used.  A  circular  twist  is  J 
given  and  off  goes  the  tusk. 

Never  use  wire  instead  of  rope  to* 
hold  a  boar,  as  the  jaw  will  surely  be  1 
cut  ,and  permanent  injury  may  re- 
sult. It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  j 
to  remove  the  upper  tusks,  as  a  boar  .j 
cannot  use  them  to  injure  persons  org 
other  animals.  Some  breeders  re-J 
move  them;  others  do  not. 

After  the  tusks  are  removed,  two] 
or  more  boars  may  be  kept  in  thei 
same  pen  or  field.   They  will  "fight  it| 
out"  when  first  turned  together,  and 
a  cool  day  should  be  selected.  They 
should  be  watched  carefully,  and  if 
one  becomes  overheated,  they  should  ' 
be  separated  by  running  a  panel  be- 
tween them  and  then  running  them, 
into  separate  pens.    As  a  result  of 
the  fight  one  boar  will  become  "boss,"  • 
and   they  will   live  peacefully   to-  } 
gether  ever  after. 


BERKSHI  RES  FOR  PROFIT 

Annual  Congress  Guarantee  Sale 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.,  Thursday,  Feb.  20th 

50-Selccted  Bred  SOWS,  GILTS  and  BOARS--50 


The  Offering: 

Following  an  established  precedent,  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  offers  for  sale  50  head  of  carefully  selected  bred  sows, 
gilts  and  boars.  Every  animal  selected  for  this  sale  represents,  to 
high  degree,  the  most  acceptable  type  of  modern  Berkshire — size, 
quality,  vitality,  bone  and  prolificacy  being  insisted  upon.  Every 
sow  listed  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder  or  purchase  price  re- 
funded. 

Berkshires  are  the  profitable  hog.  They  are  money  makers. 
There  never  was  a  better  time  to  enter  the  hog  business  than 


NOW.  The  scrub  must  go,  and  this  sale  offers  an  opportunity  to 
replace  the  low  producing  scrub  with  a  profitable  purebred  at  a 
reasonable  price — your  own  price. 

Remember,  every  bred  sow  sold  is  a  guaranteed  breeder  and  has 
been  immunized  from  cholera. 

The  few  boars  to  be  offered  are  of  the  highest  class  and  fit  to 
head  good  herds  or  go  into  any  kind  of  a  herd  and  sire  the  kind 
of  pigs  that  will  be  profitable.  The  blood  lines  are  of  the  best,  the 
type  is  right,  the  quality  is  first  class  and  the  price — your  own. 


Breed  BERKSHIRES— The  Standard  Hog,  the  Hog  of  Quality,  Style  and  Vitality 

The  Congress  Meeting: 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  will  be 
held  the  day  preceding  the  sale.  Matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
hog  industry  will  be  discussed  by  men  competent  to  talk  on  every 
angle  of  the  business. 

A  Fat  Barrow  Contest  will  demonstrate  to  all  the  reasons  why 
the  Berkshire  is  the  Universal  Breed. 


.  A  Carcass  Contest  will  be  conducted  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
superior  killing  qualities  of  the  Berkshire. 

A  Students'  Judging  Contest  will  bring  out  emphasis  on  the 
finer  points  of  this  Great  Breed. 

The  Berkshire  Dinner  will  be  held  the  evening  before  the  sale. 


Jl  2-Day  Berkshire  Exposition 

Meeting:  Wednesday,  February  19th.  Sale :  Thursday,  Febru-  Catalogs  and  other  information  may  be  secured  by  filing  appli- 
ary  20th,  1  o'clock.  cations  with  the  Secretary. 

WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

W.  M.  CARROT  HERS,  President,  Live  Oak,  Cal.  HOMER  MEYVINS,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Callstoga,  Cal. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACH  MAN,  Auctioneer 
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Retained  After-birth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  through  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  abortcr  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-X 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  "Contagious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3448  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 


We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 

Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


TAM  WORTHS 

Kfhe  Bacon  Hbg) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weaulinss  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

R.TC.d  Poland ■  Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  AU  Parte  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Bhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-S  So.  Main  St..  Los  Aneele*.  Cal. 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stdck  or  imple- 
ments at  public  auction.  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Customers  always  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

OR»    L.  LEACHMAN, 
10O4   Fifth   St.,  Sacramento 


HIGH  AVERAGE  AT  GATEWOOD 
SALE. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F. 
McConnell.] 

The  Gatewood  dispersal  sale  at 
Fresno,  January  28,  drew  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd.  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  of  the  University  Farm, 
gave  an  interesting  opening  talk 
comparing  the  price  of  market  hogs 
nine  years  ago  with  those  of  the  pres- 
ent time;  also  the  prices  obtained  for 
purebred  stock  then  and  now.  He 
recounted  the*  great  benefit  the  Pol- 
and China — a  purely  American  breed 
of  swine — had  been  to  our  livestock 
industry. 

Of  course,  the  sensation  in  the  sale 
came  when  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader, 
the  grand  champion  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  last  fall,  was  put  up  and  after 
some  lively  bidding  he  was  sold  to 
Les  McCracken  of  Ripon,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  very  best  is  none  too 
good  to  have  at  the  head  of  his  herd. 

Excellent  prices  were  obtained 
throughout  the  sale,  but  no  more 
than  the  stock  deserved.  The  hogs 
were  not  in  high  condition,  but  in 
just  excellent  growing  and  breeding 
shape.  From  figures  obtained  after 
the  sale,  fifty-seven  head  brought  an 
average  of  $106.84,  which  includes 
the  top.  price  and  also  the  prices  paid 
for  ten  September  gilts.  Leaving  out 
the  tail-enders  and  the  two  highest 
priced  animals,  thirty-six  bred  gilts 
brought  an  average  of  $117.43.  The 
animals  were  widely  distributed,  go- 
ing as  far  north  as  Paradise  and  as 
far  south  as  Bakersfield. 

The  sale  was  cried  Col.  Cochran 
of  Hanford,  .ably  assisted  by  Col. 
Bell  of  Tulare,  who  is  a  coming  auc- 
tioneer of  livestock,  as  he  keeps 
things  huming  all  the  time  and  does 
not  allow  interest  to  flag. 


BARROW  CONTEST  AT  BERK- 
SHIRE MEETING. 


The  fat  barrow  and  carcass  killing 
contests  to  be  held,  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Berkshire  Congress  and  sale  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  February  20  and 
21,  is  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion  among  hog  men,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  animals  entered  in  the  pen 
classes  will  make  up  a  carload  of  well 
fitted  stuff  that  will  attract  the 
packets. 

Practically  every  breeder  went 
over  his  Spring  pigs  and  selected  his 
best  prospects  for  competition  in  this 
event,  which  will  be  held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting.  The  breeders 
are  working  as  energetically  on  these 
contests  as  they  are  on  the  sale,  main- 
taining that  the  finished  porker  is 
the  "best  bet"  of  their  breed.  Prof. 
J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  University 
Farm  has  been  selected  to  judge  the 
barrows,  as  well  as  to  tie  the  rib- 
bons on  the  five  best  breeding  ani- 
mals consigned  to  the  guarantee  sale 
on  the  21st. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of 
the  Congress  will  be  held  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  20th,  and  all  Pacific 
Coast  breeders  are  invited  to  attend. 


DATES  TO  BREED  BEEF  COWS. 

In  order  to  have  a  uniform  herd 
of  calves,  cows  should  be  bred  at  a 
definite  time  of  year  with  this  point 
in  view.  For  fall  and  early  winter 
calves  (November  and  December), 
cows  should  be  bred  during  Febru- 
ary and  March.  For  spring  calves 
(February  and  March),  *  which  in 
most  cases  is  a  more  desirable  d£te 
to  have  the  calves  dropped,  the  cows 
should  be  bred  during  May  and  June. 
Where  milk  for  family  use  during 
winter  months  is  not  an  important 
consideration,  cows  may  be  more 
cheaply  wintered  and  calves  escape 
flies  and  hot  weather  when  dropped 
at  that  time.  In  all  breeding  oper- 
ations purebred  sires  only  should  be 
used. 

Breeders  of  purebred  cattle  who 
desire  to  grow  calves  for  exhibition 
should  breed  their  cows  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th  of  December  to  produce 
calves  of  senior  classification,  and 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  April  for 
calves  of  junior  rating. 


BERNSTEIN'S  POLAND -CHINAS 

Keep  your  Eye  on 

KINGS  BIG  LEADER 

Sired  by  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader,  the  $700  boar,  and  out  of  Belles 
Beauty,  the  $360  sow,  a  real  herd  header. 

Four  big,  growthy  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader  gilts  and  a  great  bred 
sow  are  some  of  the  good  things  I  am  offering  in  the 

KINGS  COUNTY 

POLAND-CHINA  BREEDER'S  SALE 
On  February  22,  1919 


W.  BERNSTEIN, 


HANFORD,  CAL. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Penis,  Cal. 


DIRECTOR  JUNIOR. 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A..  DENKER 


F30QUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-montha- 

old  pig — something  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  Sow,  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 
Sow. 

7  firsts,  6  Seconds,  4  thirds. 

We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
March  gilts  that  we  will  breed  A  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY  HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Saugus,  Gal. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  weanlings  for  sale.  Am  booking 
,  orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters' by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen, 
Grand  Champion,  1917,  Sacramento. 
C.    J.   GILBERT,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


Get  Ready  for^Lambing  Time 


Prepare  the  Ewe  for  that  critical  period 
in  her  life — Lambing  Time.  How?  By 
feeding  Economy  Stock  Powder  regularly. 
Why?  Because  it  is  a  tonic,  a  laxative,  a 
blood  purifier  and  as  an  aid  to  digestion, 
cannot  be  improved  upon. 

Let  Economy  help  you  raise  better 
Lambs  and  cut  down  your  losses.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  start.  Write  at  once 
for  literature  and  a  Free  Sample. 


Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 

1016  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

8 AN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  Bend  on  postal  card9.  notes -reg-ard- 
iiur  their  sales.  Stole  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Work  will  soon  begin  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Fellorman  Dried 
Milk  Company's  plant  at  Gridley. 

C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  has  re- 
cently sold  a  son  of  Lomas  Altama 
Interest  la  W.  C.  Cornwell,  Modesto. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  of  Pleasan- 
ton  is  founding  a  herd  of  registered 
Jerseys  under  the  management  of 
Charles  A.  Adams. 

James  Goodall  of  Keyes  has  sold 
to  the  Hearst  Ranch  at  Pleasanton 
seven  head  of  young  Jersey  cows  of 
Sophie  Tormentor  blood. 

The  Hemderson  Company.  Sacra- 
mento, reports  the  sale  of  a  son  of 
Supreme  Glieta  Pietje  to  C.  C. 
Pease,  Herman.  Also,  a  son  and 
two  daughters  of  King  Pontiac  Segis 
Inka  to  J.  J.  Fulton,  Orland. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm.  Palo  Alto, 
has  sold  several  bulls  to  Stanislaus 
county  breeders,  among  them  being 
Guernseys  to  H.  J.  Nelson  and  F.  J. 
Hanneicfe;  Holsteins  to  H.  J.  Kim- 
rael.  and  Hanson,  Lemos  &  Rogers. 

F.  W.  Kiesel,  owner  of  Jane  Gar- 
den Farms,  Sacramento,  reports  that 
the  junior  two-year-old  Holstein, 
Anokia  Walker,  has  made  21  pounds 
of  butter  in  7  days  and  Berta  De 
Kol  of  Lynnewood  has  made  23.89 
pounds. 

A.  W.  Morris,  Woodland,  has  gone 
to  Chicago  to  represent  the  newly 
formed  California  Dairy  Council  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  to  be  held  there  February  7. 
It  is  expected  that  some  big  plans 
will  be  put  over. 

Brock  Bros,  of  Pacheco  have  sold 
a  grandson  of  Dutchland  Sir  Korn- 
dyke  Colantha  to  California  State 
Prison.  San  Quentin,  and  two  grand- 
sons of  Tirzah  La  Polka  Pietertje 
Lad.  oae  to  Dominik  Wiget,  Merid- 
ian, the  other  to  Joseph  Lucas,  La 
Fayette.  . 

D.  F.  Oonant,  Modesto,  has  sold  to 
Heitt  Bros.,  Modesto,  three  Jersey 
cows  as  a  foundation  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys;  also  to  William 
Sproule  of  Modesto  a  young  bull  by 
Pansy's  Gertie's  Lad,  and  to  William 
Veiser  of  Hughson  a  young  bull  by 
the  same  sire. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland, 
have  sold  a  son  of  Segis  Pontiac  De 
Kol  Burke  to  Ed  S.  Ball,  Willows; 
sons  of  King  Mead  to  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Farm  Lands  Company.  San 
Joaquin;  C.  O.  Parkhurst,  Dixon; 
E.  E.  Bunnell.  Hood;  jointly  to  A. 
E.  Green,  Hood,  and  G.  W.  Foulkes, 
Elk  Grove. 

E.  E.  Greenough  of  Sunshine 
Farm,  Merced,  has  found  that  the 
best  absorbent  for  cow  corrals  in 
winter  time  is  milo  or  gyp  corn 
stalks.  They  make  solid  floors  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  and  also  catch 
all  the  droppings.  If  put  in  fre- 
quently, they  will  keep  the  yard 
clean  and  dry. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon.  secretary  of 
Jane  Garden  Farms,  Sacramento,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  a  young  bull  to 
M.  H.  Whitaker,  Dixon,  that  carries 
75  per  cent  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  $6,500  Higdon  bull.  Also,  to 
Albert  Lingee  of  Vernon  a  son  of 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac  out  of  K.  P. 
Butterfly  Beets. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  Is  experimenting  with 
a  new  milk   condensing  apparatus 


CHOICE  HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

"Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 

'•  LOTHIAN  MARMION" 

The  Kind  You  Want. 
Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co., 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


which  accomplishes  the  condensing 
by  hot  ajr,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  low-priced  apparatus  to  be  used 
in  condensing  skim  milk,  which  can 
be  sold  for  ice  cream  making  and 
for  baking  purposes. 

J.  H.  Posty,  Jr.,  of  At  water  is  one 
of  the  latest  Holstein  breeders  to  be- 
gin official  testing  and  is  delighted 
with  the  first  record  of  29.61  pounds 
of  butter  from  467.5  pounds  of  milk, 
with  an  average  of  5.04  per  cent 
fat  made  by  Sylvia  Burke  Korndyke. 
Mr.  Posty  has  a  fine  bull  calf  ou.t 
of  this  cow,  sired  by  the  Higdon 
bull,  Prince  Walker  of  Riverside. 

George  Kounias.  Modesto,  reports 
that  the  Holstein  coav,  Dominitia  Co- 
lantha De  'Kol,  has  made  26.61  lbs. 
of  butter  from  615.32  lbs.  milM  in  7 
days  and  106  lbs.  butter  from 
2,431.11  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Also, 
a  junior  three-year-old  has  made 
28.32  lbs.  butter,  a  two-year-old 
16.41  lbs.,  and  a  junior  yearling 
15.91  lbs. 

Ontario  Blonde  Pietje,  owned  by 
Jane  Garden  Farms.  Sacramento,  has 
recently  made  a  rerord  of  over  33 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  She 
already  had  to  her  credit  a  record  of 
30.8  pounds  as  a  junior  fonr-year- 
old.  At  the  last  freshening  she  gave 
birth  to  a  fine  bull  calf  almost  en- 
tirely white,  sired  by  It,  the  Mc-> 
Alister  bull. 

E.  E.  Greenough  of  Sunshine 
Farm,  Merced,  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  records  being  made  by  his  herd 
of  Jerseys.  Duchess  of  Lorina  has 
just  made  430  pounds  of  fat  in  9 
months  and  16  days  on  alfalfa  hay 
alone,  carrying  a  calf  nearly  the 
entire  period.  She  freshened  Decem- 
ber 21  and  is  now  making  over  2 
pounds  per  day. 

F.  W.  Eleby,  Modesto,  has  sold  to 
the  Hearst  Ranch  at  Pleasanton  the 
Jersey  oows  Ruby's  Eminent  Lily 
and  Catherine  of  Belleview  4th,  and 
three  royally  bred  heifers*.  Mr. 
Eleby  has  also  sold  his  well-known 
herd  sire.  King  Polo  of  Bleakhouse, 
to  George  A.  Moore  of  Ripon  to  mate 
with  his  herd  of  cows  bought  from 
N.  H.  Locke  Company. 

Bridgford  Company  of  Knightsen 
reports  that  the  cow  Mercedes  Inka 
Hengerveld  has  made  a  record  of 
over  32  pounds  butter  from  720 
pounds  of  milk,  and  Countess  Katie 
Hengerveld  has  made  over  30  pounds 
from  694  pounds  of  milk.  Neither 
of  these  cows  was  fitted  for  test, 
having  been  "dry  only  a  short  time. 
Both  are  by  sons  of  Hengerveld  De 
Kol. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland, 
report  that  Aralia  De  Kol  Mead 
2nd,  a£  two  years  five  months,  has 
made  a  yearly  record  of  857.1  pounds 
butter  from  18.758.6  pounds  milk, 
which  is  a  State  record  for  her 
class.  This  heifer  is  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  King  Mead  and  Aralia  De 
Kol,  and  her  mother.  Aralia  De  Kol 
Mead,  has  a  record  of  1215  pounds 
butter.  The  State  senior  two-year- 
old  record  is  held  by  her  sister,  Ara- 
lia De  Kol  Pontiac  Mead.  Some  fam- 
ily of  heavy  producers. 

Adirondac  Weitske  Dairy  Maid, 
owned  by  the  Bridgford  Company. 
Knightsen,  recently  made  a  record 
of  36.57  pounds  of  butter,  but  her 
owners  thought  that  she  could  do 
still  better,  so  kept  her  on  test,  and 
she  has  just  increased  her  record  to 
37.22  pounds.  A  handsome  son  of 
this  cow  was  sold  in  the  last  Tulare 
sale  to  D.  D.  Elmore,  Tulare,  and 
H.  E.  CornwelV  of  Modesto  also  has 
a  son  purchased  at  one  of  the  Sac- 
ramento sales. 

Ralph  Watson,  manager  o£  the 
Henderson  Company.  Sacramento,  re- 
ports that  a  daughter  of  their  herd 
sire.  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites, 
has  recently  made  a  record  of  over 
30  pounds,  which  it  is  believed  gives 
King  of  the  Black  and  Whites  the 
honor  of  being  the  only  bull  of  the 
breed  who  has  sired  a  30-pound 
daughter  that  is  backed  by  three 
generations  of.  30 -pound  cows  on 
both  sides.     The  Henderson  Com- 


64  -  HEREFORDS  -  64 
FOR  SALE 


30  registered  heifers,  two  years  old,  bred  to  our 
herd  bulls,  Farris  Standard  2nd  (425030),  Mystic 
Debonair  (592515),  Debonair  64th  (616840).  and 
due  to  drop  their  first  calves  this  spring.  ' 

30  registered  heifers,  12  to  16  months  old1— open. 
4  good  young  bulls,  now  ready  for  service. 
Will  sell  in  lots  to  suit  buyers. 
We  guarantee  everything  we  sell  to  be  right. 

For  particulars  address, 

NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH 

JNO.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO.,  PROPS., 
WELLS,  NEVADA. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

Taylorsville,  Cal. 

Purebred  HEREFORDS 

Patrician  5th  and  Don  Woodford  4th  at 
head  of  Herd.  Fine  lot  of  young  bulls  for 
sale,  also  few  cows  and  heifers. 


Address  H.  M.  BARNGR0VER, 


Slits  3lara,  Cal 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE   OAK.  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 


/  HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 

Ten  splendid  young  Bulls  lor  sale,  also  several  heifers.  We  have 
lot  of  young  Berkshirea  we  ever  raised.     Come  and  see  them. 


on  hand  the  best 
Prices  reasonable. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  onr  ranch,  7  miles  from.  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside 

Road.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE    nUMnNIHAI   P  Cfi  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
1)HR(K'-Ji:ksi:v  >>\  ixk  WlvJ'lVll  L»/\L,E  \*VJ .  B  D  j<0.  x 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  boll  bred  by  H.  R.  CJay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cnmberlands 
Type.    A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
M.  L.  &  E.        MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIG  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  816,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Wm.  Cox.  Herdsman.  Raymond  6.  Hasted,  Vice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


pany  has  a  son  of  King  of  the  Black 
and  Whites  as  a  junior  nerd  sire. 

Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen, 
have  sold  to  J.  H.  Miller,  Ripon,  a 
very  fine  young  bull  to  head  his 
purebred  herd.  He  is  by  the  Bridg- 
ford herd  sire,  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Prilly.  and  out  of  a  heifer  that  at 
the  age  of  25  months  made  23.93 
pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  and  96.85 
pounds  of  milk  in  30  days.  She  is 
from  a  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pon- 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


15  head  fine,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers, 
8  to  12  months  of  age.  For  further  in; 
formation  address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petulnma,  Cal. 
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tiac  Alcartra,  the  $50,000  bull,  and 
by  a  son  of  King,  of  the  Black  and 
Whites.  Including  the  two-year-old 
record  of  his  dam,  the  first  12  dams 
of  this  bull  calf  averaged  29.45 
pounds  of  butter  in  7  days. 

•  M.  -  H.  Tichenor  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  carload  of  registered 
Holsteins  from  the  East,  which  in- 
cludes sisters  and  half-sisters  of  the 
dam  of  their  great  cow,  Johenna 
Princess  Mooie  2nd,  who  made  the 
world's  combined  milk  and  butter 
record  eight  months  after  calving. 
Mr.  Tichenor  also  secured  the  dam  of 
this  cow. 

George  E.  Piatt,  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Creamery  Company,  of  which 
he  is  president,  has  purchased  over 
a  thousand  acres  in  th.e  heart  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  will  convert  it  into  one  of  the 
most  complete  dairy  farms  in  the 
State.  It  is  planned  to  carry  1000 
high-class  cows  for  the  production  of 
guaranteed  milk  for  the  Los  Angeles 

market.   

Beef  Cattle. 

J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  of  Wells,  Ne- 
vada, have  sold  a  Hereford  bull  and 
two  heifers  to  E.  S.  Harriman  of 
Northam,  Nevada,  who  is  going  into 
the  purebred  livestock  business.  He 
already  has  a  flock  of  registered 
Hampshire  ewes. 

A  letter  from  Jos.  E.  Painter 
states  that  the  Denver  Livestock 
Show,  just  closed,  was  a  splendid 
success.  At  the  sales  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  show  the  grand 
champion  carload  of  steers  sold  for 
$395  per  head.  Mr.  Painter  says: 
"The  one  thing  that  somewhat  dis- 
turbed the  minds  of  the  breeders 
was  the  excessive  number  of  bulls 
which  were  for  sale  in  the  carlot 
division,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  head,  but  the  good 
ones  sold  readily  in  carlots  from 
$300  to  $600  per  head,  the  bulk 
going  around  $27  5  per  head,  with 
the  inferior  and  trashy  ones  bring- 
ing from  $100  to  $200  and  some 
being  hard  to  move  at  all.  The  de- 
(Contlnued   on   Following  Page) 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal.  

RerRshires. 

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall.  Pen-is.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
SI. 500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B   724W.  Satrap, ento,  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — ReKistered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES- 

Hume.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


-Write  R.  D. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 
are  the  thrifty,  typey,  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world:  Rookwood  Lady  100th,  1917 
grand  champion  of  America;  Mayfleld  Laurel 
15th,  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Castlevlew  Ranch  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion. 
Star  Leader.    Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:   3,  5.  and  6  months  old,  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 
906  K  St.* Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRES — (ilTERNSKYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Sunerbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


Poland-China*. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — One  extra  good,  big  type,  1914 
sow.  bred  to  Major  Improved — half  brother 
to  1917  Grand  Champion.  Two  big  Orange 
tried  sows,  bred  to  Major  Improved.  One 
April  gilt,  bred  to  above  boar.  Prices,  $40. 
$50.  and  $75.  registered,  crated  and  trans- 
ferred f.  o.  b.  Gridley.  N.  M.  Lester,  Grid- 
ley.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  lor  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with  quality 
and  breeding. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal. 


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Togjfenburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook.  Lankershim, 
Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed'B 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal. 


WEANLING    PIGS,  both    sexes.  Gerstdale 

Jones    and   Caldwell's  Big    Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch,  Paradise.  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal.  


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassctt,  Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G. 
Fresno.  '  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIUS  —  Bernstein  TreW- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.   B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  

BIG-BONED    POLAND  (  BIN  W _v,,    ,  (, 
•ale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  Cal. 


THE  "BII. LIKEN  BRAND"  of  Chester 
Whites.  The  San  Francisco  fair  has  been 
called  off.  so  I  am  offering  some  of  the  stock 
I  had  intended  showing  there.  This  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  3  boars  and  8  bred 
gilts  and  sows.  Still  have  a  few  weaned 
fall  pigs,  both  sexes.  Everything  cholera 
immune.     C.  B    Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal. 

VIGOROUS  C HESTERS — All  ages.  Prices 
right.  The  Melone  Co..  Oak  Knoll  Ranch. 
Napa.  Cal.  

 Duroe -Jerseys.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  champion, 
for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  choice  weanling 
boar  pigs  for  sale.  Cordel  Bros..  Loomis,  Cal. 

DUROCS — University  Wonder  and  Advancer 
breeding.    McDowell  &  Kendall.  Lemoore: 


Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock 'for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  

 DAIRY  CATTLE.   

Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Solrtene  Vnldessa,  whose  dam  is  not  -  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS — For  sale.  20  high 
grade  heifers,  1%  ,  to  2  years  old.-  Well 
marked,  fine  condition.  Part  of  them  bred  to 
freshen  this  fall  to  Buttercup  bull.  C.  L. 
Knestice.  Rt.  A.  Box  230.  Reedley,  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  .Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal. 

FANCY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company,  San  Jose.   


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND. 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.   


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
B.  437,  San  Jose.  Calif.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.   


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH,  Willits.  Cal.  — 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Cal. 


CHOICE    HOLSTEIN    bulls   for   sale.  No 

females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  Qhino.  Cal.   


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A  Miller.  Ripon.  


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  »  


HENGERVELD  DE  KOI,  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  

Jerseys. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  ■   t  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.  W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.   . 

Guernseys. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  *   


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
voung  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HAVING  RENTED  MY  FARM  I  offer  for 
sale  3  registered  Duroc-Jersey  sows  and  six 
open  gilts  and  six  weanling  pigs,  all  good 
breeding.  Wm.  B.  Allen.  Box  200.  Walnut 
Ave..  Patterson.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.   


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS —  Burke's  Good  Enuff", 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfleld  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Sacramento. 


DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer  Easy 
feeders;  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal 


OPEN  GILTS,  weanling  pigs,  cither  sex.  at 
$20  each,  out  of  mature  sows.  F.  W.  Gardiner. 
Route  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
S locum  Sc  Sons.  Willows. 


BOUDIER  DUROCS  all  sold  out.  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BOARS  by  "Ocks  Chief."  grand 
champion  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Sterling  Smith. 
San  Diego.  


DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulars. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

in  N  isi  AIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento.  

KANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale,  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.^ 


REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits,  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Milton,  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose.  Cal.  •   


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers 
Oak.  Cal. 


Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cat. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE— Ewe  lambs  and 
matured  bucks  from  Iowa.  Non-related.  C. 
J.  L.  Stonebraker.  Route  A.  Chico.  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena,  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — Two  imported  Pereheron 
stallions.  Reasonable  prices.  Mary  A.  Hun- 
ter. Bradley.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — One  Percheron  stallion  and  one 
Mammoth  Jack.  Colony  Holding  Corporation. 
Atascadero.  Cal.   I 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  


THE  NEVADA   HEREFORD   RANCH.  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 


PLANT  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES — The 
cheapest  all  winter  hog  feeds.  Will  produce 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre.  The  hogs 
do  the  digging.  Plant  now.  Tubers  $5.00 
per  100  lbs.:  1000  lbs.  and  over.  3%c.  per 
poii  mis.     Address :    W.  B.  Kirk.  Niles,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE; — About  70  head  of  No.  1  two- 
year-old  dairy  heifers,  grade  Holsteins,  well 
marked.  Some  springers.  To  be  sold  all  to- 
gether or  divided  in  equal  lots.  Priced  to  sell 
at  $75  per  head.  A.  T.  Lewis.  Box  54. 
Riverdale.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.   '  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

MY  HAMPSHIRE'S-  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
Saugus,  Cal;  


MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  The 
Blue  Gums." 
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mand  for  heifers  was  never  so 
strong.  My  brother  sold  a  car  of 
yearlings  straight,  without  a  cut,  for 
$400;  another  car  brought  $600, 
another  $500,  and  a  carload  of 
heifer  calves  about  eight  months 
^old  brought  $435  per  head.  All  of 
'these  were  Herefords.  The  Here- 
ford sale  averaged  , nearly  $1,100." 

J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose 
was  recently  offered  $1,000  for  his 
Hereford  senior  bull  calf,  which  was 
second  last  year  at  the  State  Fair. 
This  youngster  has  developed  won- 
derfully since  the  fair  and  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  great  individual. 
Mr.  Bunting  wisely  turned  this  of- 
fer down. 

O.  M.  Plummer,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  International  Livestock  Ex- 
hibition, to  be  held  at  Portland  early 
next  winter,  has  induced  the  Ameri- 
can Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
to  appropriate  $5,000  for  premiums 
for  that  breed.  The  amount  will  be 
divided  between  the  Shorthorns, 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  the  fat 
classes. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 
H.  E.  Boudier  of  Napa  has  sold 
Duroc  boars  to  W.  H.  Welch,  Red- 
wood   City,    and    George  Murdick, 
Corning. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows, 
have  sold  the  registered  Duroc  boar, 
Uneeda  Orion  1st,  to  Frank  Tet- 
reau.  Red  Bluff. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  Berkshire  boars  to 
Mrs.  B.  Graham,  Colusa;  Mr.  Wojthe, 
Yuba  City,  and  the  University  Farm, 
Davis. 

L.  E.  Danley  of  Atwater  has  pur- 
chased of  E.  Miner,  Lodi,  a  yearling 
Poland-China  boar  and  two  bred 
gilts  to  start  a  registered  herd.  Mr. 
Danley's  son  will  have  charge  of 
the  hogs. 

John  Q.  Martin  of  Atwater  has 
four  fine  young  registered  Poland- 
China  gilts  of  the  Bernstein  stock 
for  which  he  was  offered  $460  when 
they  were  a  year  old  and  unbred.  It 
pays  to  start  right. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  is  finding 
the  demand  for  registered  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs  heavy.  During  Decem- 
ber he  sold  5  registered  sows — all 
to  different  men  who  are  just  be- 
ginning in  the  purebred  business. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  reports 
the  sale  to*  the  Pacific  Meat  Com- 
pany of  Seattle  of  a  son,  a  grandson 
and  three  granddaughters  of  Star 
Leader  and  two  granddaughters  of 
Rival's  Champion.  Star  Leader  blood 
is  in  great  demand. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Fred  H.  Bixby,  Long  Beach,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  16  mares  from  his 
Rancho  El  Cojo,  Santa  Barbara 
county.  These  mares  were  right  out 
of  pasture  and  averaged  about  $300 
each. 

Because  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease has  broken  out  in  England,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry has  cancelled  all  permits  for 
importation  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  from  that  country. 

The  Sacramento  County  Farn/  Bu- 
reau will  hold  a  community  sale 
February  12,  at  which  all  farmers 
in  the  county  who  have  livestock, 
implements,  tools,  or  what  not,  for 
sale  are  Invited  to  bring  them. 

Merced  county  has  more  milk  cat- 
tle than  stock  cattle,  according  to 
the  Assessor's  report  of  last  July, 
figures  being  69,954  milk  cattle,  47,- 
663  stock  cattle,  15,600  calves,  12,- 
600  hogs,  40,250  sheep,  23,500 
lambs.  6000  goats,  7500  horses  and 
1950  mules. 

A  larger  number  of  horses  have 
been  poisoned  and  a  few  have  died 
at  Oakdale  recently,  due  to  a  fungus 
poisoning  on  alfalfa.  Veterinarians 
say  that  the  fungus  growth  develops 
when  alfalfa  is  stacked  too  dry  and 
that  if  the  hay  is  afterwards  spread 
out  the  fungi  will  die. 

Eastern  draft  horse  breeding  asso- 
ciations are  protesting  against  bring- 
ing back  war  horses  from  France, 
because  they  have  been  exposed  to 
numerous  diseases  abroad  and  such 


an  act  might  result  in  the  spread  of 
an  epidemic  in  this  country.  Also, 
they  claim  that  the  horses  are  needed 
more  on  the  other  side  than  in  this 
country. 

The  amount  of  snow  in  the  high 
Sierras  is  reported  only  a  little 
greater  than  last  year  at  the  same 
period,  when  the  snowfall  was  the 
lightest  known  by  the  older  settlers. 
Unless  there  are  heavy  snows  unusu- 
ally late  in  the  season,  the  supply 
of  water  for  irrigation  promises  to 
be  light.  Reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  foothills  are  that  the  range 
country  is  suffering  and  there  is  a 
shortage  of  feed. 

The  Virden  Packing  Company  of 
Sacramento  is  about  to  be  capital- 
ized at  $5,000,000,  of  which  $2,500,- 
000  will  be  used  for  a  packing 
house  and  $1,500,000  for  union 
stockyards.  Charles  Verdin,  prime 
mover  in  the  enterprise,  states  that 
all  of  the  banks  at  Sacramento  are 
going  to  back  his  project,  which 
represents  a  revival  of  the  stock- 
yards plan  for  West  Sacramento  two 
years  ago,  at  which  time  matters 
were  held  in  abeyance  on  account  of 
the  war.  "The  Union  Stockyards," 
says  Mr.  Verdin,  "will  afford  the 
first  real  open  market  for  livestock 
in  California." 


of  Wisconsin,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Wisconsin  Live- 
stock Breeders'  Association. 

A  drive  is  being  focused  on  the  scrub 
bull,  and  if  it  is  successful  thousands 
of  these  mongrel  animals  will  be  re- 
placed by  purebreds.  The  retreat  of 
the  inferior  sires  already  has  begun 
in  seven  counties,  while  authorities 
in  other  •  counties  are  making  plans 
for  the  crusade.  The  first  gun  was 
fired  in  Fond  du  Lac  county,  where 
schoolhouse  meetings  were  called  by 
the  county  agent.  At  these  meet- 
ings some  of  the  leading  breeders 
agreed  to  exchange  purebred  bulls  for 
scrubs  without  additional  cost,  pro- 
viding the  new  owners  would  use  the 
pure-breds  for  two  years.  This  was 
farsighted  business.  They  secured 
probably  60  or  80  per  cent  of  their 


pure-bred  bulls'  worth"*  by  the  trans- 
action, as  they  would  lose  in  subse- 
quently selling  the  scrubs  for  beef, 
but  it  meant  better  stock  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  census  of  the  cattle  herds  in  the 
county  was  made,  principally  by  the 
pupils  in  the  rural  schools,  who  se- 
cured the  names  of  about  1,100  own- 
ers of  scrub  and  grade  bulls.  To  each 
of  these  a  letter  was  written,  outlin- 
ing the  trade  oiler  and  inviting  the 
farmer  to  meet  with  the  committee 
heading  the  county  campaign  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposition.  Many  farmers 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportun- 
ity. 

Wouldn't  it  pay  the  purebred 
breeders  of  California  to  make  a  sim- 
ilar proposition  to  the  farmers  of 
this  State? 


PUREBRED   BULLS  EXCHANGED 
FOR  SCRUBS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  J 

California  might  well  imitate  Wis- 
consin in  her  "Better  Wisconsin  Cam- 
paign," which  has  been  launched  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  College 


DESrORD  BAN  KER 

(Imported) 

This  well-known  Shire  Stallion  is  for  sale.    He  is  sound  and  a  proven 

sire. 

This  is  probably  the  only  opportunity  there  will  be  this  season  to  secure 
a  really  high-class  Shire  Stallion,  and  is  for  sale  because  the  owner  is 
absolutely  retiring  from  business. 

Also  a  few  imported  mares  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 
NAPA,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hoes 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  Sao  Francisco 
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The  Cyclone  Silo  is  built  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  climatic 
conditions — wet  or  dry — 'hot  or  cold — it  cannot 
twist  or  get  out  of  shape.    Hundreds  of  them  are 
standing  straight  and  round  after  years  of  service. 
Cyclone  patented  hoops  are  flat  and  specially 'notched, 
on  each  edge  so  that  the  heavy  staples  go  over  the  i 
hoops  into  the  wood,  fitting  into  these  notches  and 
holding  each  stave  in  place  regardless  of  shrinkage  or 
expansion.    Hoops  need  no  tightening. 

Cyclone  Sito 


has  trussed  steel  bracing  which  makes  it  the  strongest  silo  made. 
These  steel  brace  rods  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  silo  and  imbedded  in  the  con- 
crete foundation.  They  are  also  securely  fastened  to  the  staves  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  hoops,  thus  it  cannot  lean  or  twist. 

'* CYCLONE"  Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

Whether  you  are  a  dairyman  or  feeder,  it  will  pay  you  to  put  up  the  most  perma- 
nent silo.  It  will  increase  your  profits  immediately  and  double  yor  profits  evenu- 
ally.  " 

SILO  FEED  BOOK-FREE 

Henry  North's  Silo  Feed  Book  contains 
50  pages  of  the  latest  and  most  scientific 
information  on  silos  and  feeding.  Free  while 
they  last.  Also  send  for  early  buyers'  dis- 
count. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

275  D  Oak  St.  Portland,  Ore. 
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SILO  FEED  BOOK— FREE. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PirE  CO., 
275  D  Oak  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen: 

Am  interested  in  a  ton  silo  which  will  be 

strong-  and  permanent.  Please  send  me.  without  obli- 
gation. Henry  North's  Silo  Feed  Book;  also  early 
buyer's  discount. 

Name   


February  8,  1919 
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LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 


Subscribers  wishing-  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1.  No  charge 
lor  questions  answered  through  this  department.  Inquirer  must  give  full  name  and 
address. 


Raisins  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me 
a  proper  ration  for  hogs  to  include 
cull  raisins  that  I  have  on  hand.  I 
have  a  little  skim  milk  and  am  feed- 
ing mill  run  and  alfalfa  leaves. — 
J.  B.  F.,  Parlier. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  i.  I.  Thompson,  University 
Farm,  Davis.] 

We  have  not  fed  raisins  in  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  experiments  to 
give  any  conclusive  results.    I  know, 

1  however,  of  a  number  of  cases  where 
they  are  fed  to  growing  pigs  and 
brood  sows  in  conjunction  with 
wheat  middlings,  where  the  propor- 
tion is  about  two  pounds  of  raisins 

•  to  one  of  middlings.  If  mill  run  is 
used,  at  least  that  much  of  it  in 
proportion  to  the  raisins  would  not 
be  more  than  was  needed  to  supply 
the  necessary  protein,  but  should 
this  combination  be  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  alfalfa  pasture  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  middlings  or  of  the 
mill  run  could  be  used.  Our  experi- 
ence leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
varieties  of  raisins  differ  enormously 
in  their  feeding  value;  that  some  are 
palatable  and  others  are  not.  When 
we  fed  raisins  with  barley,  in  equal 
parts,  the  feeding  value  was  almost 
equal  to  that  of  barley  alone,  but 
when  we  fed  raisins  exclusively  it 
took  practically  twice  as  many 
pounds  of  them  for  a  pound  of  gain 
as  was  required  of  barley  alone. 
Equal  parts  of  barley  and  raisins, 
with  a  protein  supplement  of  skim 
milk  or  tankage,  and  for  breeding 
hogs  perhaps  i>6me  alfalfa  hay  in  a 
rack,  should  gjVe  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  ^ 


Cure  for  Snlint. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse 
with  a  splint  about  two  inches  long: 
Is  there  any  cure  for'it? — M.  C, 
Stockton. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

If  the  splint  is  of  long  standing 
it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  it.  If 
it  is  located  toward  the  front  of  the 
bone,  so  that  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  tendons,  it  will  not 
cause  lameness  and  there  is  no  need 
to  remove  it,  except  that  it  is  an 
eyesore.  But  if  it  is  located  in 
about  the  center  from  front  to  back, 
it  will  interfere  with  the  tendons 
and  cause  lameness.  In  this  case 
you  should  remove  the  horse's  shoes, 
clip  the  hair  and  apply  a  blister 
made  of  2  drams  cantharides  (Rus- 
sian), 1  dram  euphoribia,  1%  ounces 
benzonated  lard.  Rub  this  in  thor- 
oughly for  10  or  15  minutes.  Wait 
several  days  until  it  has  exhausted 
itself,  then  wash  the  spot  with  warm 
water  and  soap  and  apply  lard  daily 
to  bring  the  hair  back  in  its  natural 
color.  One  treatment  may  not  re- 
move the  splint  and  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  you  to  repeat  the  blister. 


Cow  Has  LvmDhaneitis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  with 
lumps  on  her  fore  legs.  One  became 
as  large  as  an  egg  and  I  opened  it 
and  found  it  full  of  pus.  What  treat- 
ment should  I  use  and  will  it  be 
Bafe  to  use -the  milk  from  this  cow? 
—J.  G.  L.,  Marysville. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Your  cow  is  affected  with  a  form 
of  lymphangitis,  which  is  an  in- 
fection of  the  lymphatic  system  with 
a  mold  or  germ.  It  is  purely  a  local 
condition  and  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  cow's  milk.  Treatment  con- 
sists in  opening  the  abscesses  as  fast 
as  they  develop,  but  be  sure  to  open 
them  as  low  as  possible  to  allow 
drainage.  Wash  out  each  cavity 
with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  for- 
malin.   

Cow  Foams  While  Chewing  Cud. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  white 
foam  when  my  cow  is  chewing  her 
cud? — A.  R.,  San  Anselmo. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

Your  cow  has  stomatitis.    It  has 


an  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, probably  a  wound— or  some 
foreign  body  between  th"e"  molars. 
Examine  the  mouth  carefully,  re- 
moving the  cause,  and  syringe  twice 
daily  in  the  back  part  ot  the  mouth 
with  two  tablespoons  of  pure  perox- 
ide of  Hydrogen. 


Law  Regarding  Stray  Stock. 

To  the  Editor:  A  stray  heifer  has 
remained  on  my  place  since  last  Jan- 
uary. I  tried  to  find  her  owner,  but 
could  not.  A  few  days  ago  he  came 
by  and  recognized  her.  I  asked 
$1.50  per  month  for  her  keep,  but 
h,e  is  only  willing  to  pay  about  one- 


third  of  this.  Can  he  take  the  heifer 
before  he  pays  my  bill? — A.  E.  N., 
Ripon. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

The  opinion  of  our  legal  advisor 
is  that  you  have  a  right  to  hold  the 
heifer  until  the  owner  settles  with 
you,  and  if  he  considers  the  charge 
unreasonable  he  must  take  the  mat- 
ter into  the  courts  and  have  a  dif- 
ferent price  set. 


Give  Name  in  Asking  Questions. 

We  receive  many  queries  which 
cannot  be  answered  in  our  columns 
because  the  writers  do  not  give  their 
names.  In  publishing  answers  we 
use  initials  only,  but  in  no  case  is 
a  letter  considered  unless  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  ac- 
companies it  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  So  if  you  have  sent  in  an 
anonymous  question  and  it  has  not 
been  answered,  you  will  understand 
the  reason.  A  full  name  will  bring 
a  full  reply  every  time. 


HOOKED  TO  DEATH! 

This  may  happen  if  your  cattle  have  horns  or 
they  may  Injure  each  other  and  keep  the  whole 
herd  excited.  BE  HUMANE.  Prevent  horns 
growing  while  calves  are  young.  It  means  a 
contented  and  more  profitable  herd.  Use 

Dr.  David  Roberts' 

HORN  KILLER 

At  our  dealers  or 
Postpaid  50  Cents 

Consult  Da.  David  Roberts 
about  all  animal  ailments. 
Information  free.  Send  for 
price  list  of  medicines  and  get 
FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist"  with  full  informa- 
tion on  Abortion  in  Cows. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
642  grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  Co  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

!  has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  'as  the  coin- 
'  plcte  .mlk  substitute.  Costa  less  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  scourinjr  -  -  promotes  early  matur- 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data      &*U&**9.  ^owir* 


COULSON  CO. 
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reaae  your  calf  profits. 
-    Petaluma,  CaJ. 
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Swift  &  Company's  1918  profits 
shown  in  this  book 

Send  for  a  copy.  Contains  facts  and  figures  that  will  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  govern  the  sale  of  your 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.    Write  for  your  copy. NOW — it  is  free 


Do  you  understand  clearly  the 
things  that  determine  the  prices 
paid  for  your  live  stock? 

Do  you  know  why  the  packers 
are  interested  in  stockyards? 

Do  you  know  how  the  packer's 
dollar  is  disposed  of — how  much 
goes  to  you  for  your  live  stock, 
how  much  of  it  goes  for  actual  cost 
of  doing  business,  and  how  much 
is  left  the  packer  for  his  services? 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  real 
facts  about  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's investigation  of  the  pack- 
ing industry? 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  live 
stock  and  meat  business.  It  oper- 
ates under  conditions  of  intense 
competition  and,  like  every  other 


industry,  is  controlled  by  funda- 
mental business  principles.  ^ 

Swift  &  Company's  1919  Year 
Book  contains  many  pages  of  val- 
uable information  along  the  lines  , 
of  the  foregoing  questions — facts 
and  figures  that  will  give  you  a 
clearer  understanding  of  market 
conditions  and  the  sale  of  your 
animals. 

It  presents  a  review  of  Swift  & 
Company's  operations  during  1918, 
and  shows  tha^  the  profits  earned 
(about  2  A  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
meat  sales)  were  too  small  to  have 
any  noticeable  effect  on  live  stock 
and  meat  prices. 

Send  us  your  name  for  this  val- 
uable book  now  —  a  postal  will  do. 


Address 


Swift  &  Company 

4146  Packers  Avenue,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  111. 
Established  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

fWrlttrn  for  r»<inc  Kural  Press  by  Susan  SwaynKOod,  Tomona.] 


St- 
one WOMAN'S  SUCCESS  IN  RAIS- 
ING TURKEYS. 

Mrs.  W  M.  Tennant  of  Corning 
sends  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  her 
method  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
young  turkeys  and  chickens,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  some  other 
amateur.    She  says: 

"I  only  had  two  turkey  hens  and 
a  gobbler,  but  by  breaking  up  the 
hens  I  managed  to  get  about  113 
eggs,  which  were  set  under  common 
hens,  except  for  one  turk,  who  set 
and  brought  off  21  young  poults. 
Out  of  all  hatched,  I  raised  57  and 
kept  seven  hens  and  the  gobbler  to 
commence  breeding  from  this  year. 

In  preventing  lice  I  sprinkled  the 
nests  three  or  four  times  during  the 
28  days  of  incubation,  the  last  time 
being  a  day  or  two  before  they  are 
due  to  hatch;  but  if  they  do  get  lice 
on  them  I  rub  a  little  olive  oil  on 
the  head  and  neck  and  under  the 
abdomen.  [Dry  Carbola.  dusted  over 
the  whole  body,  would  be  better,  as 
grease  is  not  good  for  little  turks. — ■ 
Editor.] 

"Now  about  feeding:  I  make  a 
bread  from  a  recipe  I  found  in  the 
Rural  Press,  using  sour  milk,  salera- 
tus,  eggs  tested  out  as  infertile, 
charcoal  middlings,  cornmeal  and 
such  small  grains  as  cracked  wheat 
and  small  oatmeal.  After  mixing 
well  I  bake  in  a  slow  oven  till  thor- 
oughly dried  out;  and  when  I  feed 
it  I  mix  it  with  hard-boiled  egg  and 
a  little  green  onion  all  pounded  to- 
gether. 

"As  soon  as  my  little  turks  are  all 
hatched  and  able  to  stand,  I  put 
them  in  a  roomy  coop  made  from  a 
dry  goods  box  18  inches  high.  IS 
inches  wide,  and  about  2Vi  feet  long. 
The  box  is  turned  on  its  side,  a  lit- 
tle door  made,  in  the  back,  and  wire 
nailed  over  the  top.  A  board  about 
3  inches  high  is  nailed  across  the 
front.  A  sack  let  down  at  night 
makes  it  all  warm  and  cosy.  Clean' 
litter  put  in  the  first  few  nights 
helps  to  keop  them  warm.  too.  By 
keeping  them  in  from  wet  grass  and 
moving  the  coop  around  to  catch  the 
sunshine,  the  poults  soon  gather 
strength. 

"For  the  first  feed  I  let  them  pick 
up  all  the  grit  they  will,  then  I 
feed  a  little  hard-boiled  egg  mashed 
with  grit,  and  place  fresh  water  be- 
fore them.  The  next  day  feed  the 
bread  mashed.  [Ground  in  a  food 
chopper  is  better. — Ed.]  I  give 
curd  and  bread  for  supper,  and  gen- 
erally feed  enough  so  that  there  is 
some  left  over  for  them  to  eat  be- 
fore I  see  them  in  the  morning.  As 
they  get  older,  if  there  is  no  bread, 
they  are  fed  moist  mash,  just  crum- 
bly, of  sour  milk  and  bran.  [A  lit- 
tle cornmeal  should  be  added,  or 
middlings;  bran  alone  is  a  very  thin 
diet. — Ed.]  I  really  did  not  believe 
that  you  could  feed  young  turkeys 
too  much  until  one  day.  when  it  was 
necessary  to  stay  away  all  day,  I  left 
them  well  supplied  with  feed.  Next 
day  two  were  off  their  feet.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do  for  them.  I  put 
them  out  in  the  sunshine  and  in  two 
.weeks  they  had  all  fallen  lame  and 
most  of  them  died.  [Should  this" 
happen  again,  give  ten  drops  of 
tincture  of  mix  vomica' to  a  quart  of 
drinking  water  and  keen  it  up  un- 
til they  improve.  This  is  a  sover- 
eign remedy  for  indigestion  in  young 
turks  and  chicks. — Ed.]  I  concluded 
that  I  had  foundered  my  little  turks. 

"In  feeding  my  poultry,  they  get 
all  the  green  feed  they  can  eat.  1 
have  plenty  of  grain,  fresh  water 
and  clean  roosts.  Feed  no  mashes 
or  soft  feeds."  [They  don't  need 
them  wbqre  there  is  range,  with 
plenty  of  greens  and  good,  hard 
grain,  to  go  to  sleep  on. — Ed.] 


BREEDING  UP  BY  SELECTION. 

To  the  Editor:  Several  years  ago 
I  started  in  with  five  dozen  White 
Leghorn  hens  and  by  selection  and 
breeding  up  I  now  have  a  flock  of 
400  hens  and  pullets.    Last  year  I 
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kept  100  hens  and  300  pullets.  Be- 
sides the  eggs  set  to  hatch  600 
chicks,  and  what  eggs  we  used  in 
cooking.  I  sold  a  little  over  5200 
dozen  eggs,  or  a  little  over  165  eggs 
per  hen  The  year  before  that  I  got 
160.  an:t  the  year  before  that  130. 
I  believe  that  it  pays  to  select,  by 
the  Hogan  system,  and  also  to  use 
color  in  the  legs,  vent,  eyes,  beak, 
etc..  In  picking  hens  for  breeding 
purposes.  I  have  made  nearly  all  my 
own  dry  mash,  but  I  think  the  com- 
mercial mashes  are  good.  I  use  them 
when  I  get  short  on  material  for 
making  my  own.  I  find  barley  and 
milo  maize  a  good  ration,  but  try 
to  get  them  to  eat  more  mash  when 
feeding  them  than  I  do  when  feeding 
corn  and  wheat. — J.  I.  Blakely,  Le- 
moore. 

These  experiences  are.  good;  they 
encourage  others  tokdo  better.  Too 
many  poultrymen  give  up  the  ship 
instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  se- 
lect and  cull  out.  All  systems  are 
good  when  rightly  used,  but  if  the 
caretaker  does  not  use  his  own  eyes 
none  of  them  are  good. 


TURK  HAS  LEG-PICKING  HABIT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  young 
turkeys  eight  weeks  old.  The  last 
week  or  so  one  of  them  has  been 
picking  its  legs,  making  them  bleed. 


We  put  vaseline  and  soot  on  it.  but  it 
did  no  good.  Could  you  give  me  the 
cause  of  it,  and  tell  me  what  to  do? 

If  the  hen  has  scalyleg,  that  is 
what  ails  the  turks.  Rub  with  sul- 
phur and  lard;  also  give  a  bare  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  in  a  quart  of  water — 
just  once.  k  Dont'  repeat  the  dose 
under  a  week,  anyway.  It  may  be 
that  one  dose  will  do  the  work,  but 
be  sure  not  To  repeat  under  one  week. 


TURKS  WITH  WEAK  LEGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know 
a  remedy  for  young  turkeys  that  have 
got  weak  legs.  I  have  been  feeding 
them  bread  made  from  millrun  and 
some  corn  meal  mixed  with  butter- 
milk and  some  clabbered  dry,  and  a 
little  green  onions.*  I  had  to  keep 
them  in  the  house  this  cold  weather. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  quiet  for  them. 
— Mrs.  J.  H.  H.,  Livermore,  Cal. 

Indigestion  is  the  trouble.  Give 
plenty  of  fine  grit  or  ground  oyster 
shell  and  ten  drops  of  tincture 
nux  vomica  in  a  quart  of  drinking 
water  until  improvement  sets  in. 
Get  them  out  on  the  ground  as  soon 
as  possible. 


PEAFOWL  EGGS. 

In  response  to  inquiry  for  peafowl 
eggs,  we  will  say  that  we  are  in- 
formed that  such  eggs  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Kearney  Farm,  west 
of  Fresno. 

For  general  farm  use  the  Ameri- 
can breeds  are  probably  the  best. 


DON'T  CROWD  THE  BROODER. 

I  have  raised  45  fine  looking 
chicks.  I  used  a  brooder  with  a 
hen.  She  evidently  was  not  a  good 
mother,  as  she  stepped  on  many  of 
the  chicks.  I  want  to  raise  about 
500  this  spring.  Do  you  recommend 
the  little  round  brooder  illustrated 
in  your  book?  I  think  I  would  like 
to  try  the  Orpingtons.  Did  you 
have  the  White  or  Buff?  The  little 
chicks  last  fall  acted  very  queerly — 
gasped  for  breath  and  finally  died. 
Do  you  think  they  got  chilled? — 
A.  D.,  Elk  Grove. 

The  round  brooder  illustrated  only 
accommodates  100  chicks.  You 
crowded  the  fall  chicks;  that  is  why 
they  did  so  poorly.  Don't  commit 
the  same  folly  again.  Get  a  brooder 
large  enough,  or  get  several.  1  do 
not  sell  any  kind  of  Orpingtons  now. 
Look  in  the  advertising  columns. 
You  can  get  a  round  brooder  for 
300  chk-ks  from  the  Victor  Incu- 
bator Co..  Decoto,  Cal.  I  could  not 
decide  about  the  chicks  not  being 
weak  or  strong  unless  I  saw  them. 


WANTS  INFORMATION  ON  TUR- 
KEY RAISING. 

I  am  thinking  of  trying  my  luck 
at  turkey  raising  and  would  like 
some  information  on  how  to  raise 
the  little  baby  turkeys.  Can  you 
recommend  a  book  on  the  subject? — 
Mrs.  C.  T.  W.,  Orland. 

Send  |1  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
for  a  copy  of  "California  Poultry 
Practice." 


Put  Your  Farm  on 
a  Goodrich  Basis 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair 
1916;  Texas  State  Fair.  1917;  California  State 
Fair.  1917-1918;  Los  Angeles  Show.  1917- 
1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  1918.  An  unequaled  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Black  man.  607  East  Third  St..  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  

"BEST  CHICKS  I  EVER  BOUGHT."  "Great- 
est layers  we  ever  had."  Why?  Bred  20 
years  to  lay  200-290  eggs  yearly.  Brown, 
White,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred,  White  Bocks; 
Reds;  Anconas;  Minorcas:  Orpingtons;  ducks, 
turkeys:  clearing  customers  $5.  Valuable 
circular  with  proof  free.  Chicks.  Half 
booked  to  April.  Reasonable.  40,000  egg 
hatcheries  full  now.  Many  repeat  orders, 
monthly,  yearly.  Breeders.  Pullets.  J.  Bee- 
son.  Pasadena,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers:  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Lechorn  Babv  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganlzed  Tiens.  Safe  delivery 
of  lull  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February.  $15;  March.  $14;  April. 
J12.:>0.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
p'rwt    Pptnluma.  Cal. 

ISAKKKD  PLYMOUTH  ROCKH-— Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396,  Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet 'and 
cockerel.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams. 
Los  Altos.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK — Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivers 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubble 
Poultry   R.mrli   :nnl   H:<  ti-lu-ry .    P.<  lo  Alto 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS.  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized  heavy  layers.  Stock, — eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California 

si-KIN<;  CHIX — White  itnd  Barred  Rocks^ 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black 
Minorcas,  and  White  Leghorns  from  Hogan- 
ized Btock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poultry  Ranch, 
Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

ATKINSON'S  PEEK  LESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  Willard 
street.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

S.  C.  RHQDE  ISLAND  KI  DS  I  \(  LI  MVKI.V 

—"Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.    Order  early.    Rosedale  Poultry 

'Farm,  Motor  A,  Box  200A,  Ceres.  Cal.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Iras 
the  chirks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.    Can  furnish 
j"  references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 

[Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  .  

RHODE    ISLAND  REDS — Single    and  rose 
comb.     Stock.     Hatching  eggs  from  220-egg 
'  record   layers.     First  prize   winners  in  lead- 
f  ing  California  shows.    Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th 

ravenue.  Fruitvale,  Cal.   

BAB*  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 
I  My  specialty.    Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Hens 
'  on  free  range  means  strong  chix.     16c.  each; 

15c.  in  1000  lots.  Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Box 
.  300.  Campbell.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C 
I  White  Leghorns,  a  vreeult  of  many  years' 
B  careful  selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poul- 
.  try   Yards.    Fifteenth    and    Margaret  streets. 

^BB'JoBe.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  .from  our  own 
,i  stock  in  our  own  hatchery.    Hens  are  of  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
t  mereial  laying.     H.  A.  George,  Route  2.  Box 

BigO.  Petaluma.  

,  ANCONAS — SHEPPARD  STRAIN  DIRECT 
I  — Male  breeders  $3.25.  Hatching  eggs — An- 
r  conas,  $4.50  per  50.    White  Leghorns.  $6.00 

I  per  100.    A.  S,  Wilkinson.  Winton.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Bourbon    Red    turkeys  and 
I  eggs  for  hatching.   $5.00  per  setting  of  13 
kfggs.     Book   your   orders  early.     Albert  E. 
Balnier.  Alhamhra  Valley,  Martinet.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
froir   our  heavy   laying   prize-winning  stock. 
'Baby  chix.    Choice  breeding  cockerels.    R.  W. 

Blawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose.  6al  

.  BABY  CHICKS — from  HogaTTized  breeders. 
HSft  egg  type  and  tip.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Hpicilian  Buttercups.  Order  early  *  for  future 
-  delivery.  M.  S.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 
MADEL  POULTRY  FARM — White.  Leghorn 
•pecinlists.  Our  fifteenth  year  Baby  chix 
'  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale      Our  prieps  are 

-Tight     W.  C.  Smith.  Prop  .  Corning.  Cal  

BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  E<i(iS  for  sale 
Good   range   flock    headed   by   cockerels  from 
ft  860    to    290-egg    stock.      $1.50    per  setting-. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar,  Laytonville.  Cal  

SELECTED  S.  C~ W.  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Roek  eggs  for  hatching.  Hens  typed  to  lav 
200  to  260  per  year  eaeli  *7  tier  Hid  $2 
lor  1 .-».    Jay  Maxwel  1 .  Madera.  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S  "BRED-TO- 1.  W"  Hoganized 
i,  JJUl  Irapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 

Chicks.     Eggs:   eockojels.     Fairmead  Poultry 

Farm.  Fairmead.  C.il 
y    BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders   for  spring 

deliveries.    White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 

Island   Reds.    Barred   Rocks      E     W  Ohlen. 

Campbell.  Cal  

DON'T  FAIL  to  order  now  if  you  want  early 
chicks,  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C  White  Letr- 
horns.    Tunman  Poultry  Farm.  CcresJCal. 

FOR  SALE-i — White  Leghorn  chicks  from 
ijeayy  laying  stock  Hatched  right  I'.  .,  <- 
neht.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 


HIGH  GRADE  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK- 
ERELS, $5.00  each.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  Route  1,  Box  39.  Watson- 
ville,  Cal,  


SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS — Hatches  March  6th  and  every  10 
days  thereafter.  Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Los 
Gatos.  

BABY  CHICKS  (wfiite  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — (White  Leghorns)  from 
good  laying  strain  of  Hoganized  and  trap- 
nested  stock.  Rose  Hill  Hatchery,  Turlock, 
Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
EGGS — from  heavy  laying  stock.  Settings. 
$1.50,    Mrs.  M.  Lopez,  Lathrop,  Cal.   

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS— -The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona,  Cal. 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB — Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels  from  show  stock.  Mrs.  Jud 
Gowan.  Potter  Valley,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — Limited  number 
for  delivery  in  April.  No  more  stock.  Albert 
M.  Hart,  Clements.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S  from  my 
prize-winning  strain.  Eggs  in  season.  N.  E. 
Mulick,  Willows,  Cal.  • 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridge,  P.  O.  Box  282,  Dixon, 
Cal. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 13.  $2.00  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan.  146  Wyandotte,  Stockton. 
Cal. 


RABBITS. 


MONEY  IN  RABBITS — We  are  now  pay 
ing  $6  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  E.  Gibson  Co., 
Arcadia..  California.  . 


DR.  B.  HEARN,  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Porterville.  Cal. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First-class  utility 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro. 


Rabbits  and  Pigeons  for  Profit 

[By  Walter  Hick! inc.] 
SOME  RABBITS. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  there  are  200,000,000 
wild  rabbits  killed  every  year.  They 
are  consumed  in  less  than  60  days. 
This  proves  that  about  1,000,000,000 
hutch  rabbits  could  be  used  every 
year  for  food.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try that  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

BIG  DEMAND. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  high-class  breeding  stock 
in  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
rabbits  and  the  demarfd  is  not  likely 
to  decrease  for  some  time.  At  the 
recent  San  Francisco  Rabbit  Show 
$200  was  offered  for  a  high-class 
buck. 

GOOD  DEMAND  AND  PRICES  FOR  SQUABS. 

C.  R.  King  of  King's  Lofts,  Hay- 
wards,  the  largest  squab  plant  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  stated  that  he  is 
getting  60c  per  pound  for  his  squabs 
in  the  San  Francisco  market.  A 
few  days  ago,  on  delivering  30  dozen 
squabs,  he  found  the  commission 
merchant  with  orders  for  120  dozen. 

CRACKED  CORN  FOR  PIGEONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  cracked  corn 
good  for  the  pigeons? — W.  B.,  Oak- 
land. 

Cracked  corn  should  not  be  fed  to 
pigeons,    for   it   is   liable   to  cause 


sour  crop  and  canker.  Always  feed 
whole  corn. 

GREEN  FOOD  FOR  RABBITS. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  proper  to 
feed  greens  to  rabbits? — F.  R.  C, 
San  Leandro. 

Yes,  a  good  proportion  of  green 
feed  can  be  fed  to  rabbits,  along 
with  alfalfa  hay;  but  be  sure  it  is 
fresh.  Do  not  feed  to  young  rabbits 
just  out  of  the  nest. 

MARCH  CHICKS  MAKE  FALL 
LAYERS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  time  should 
chicks  be  hatched  to  have  pullets 
laying  in  November. — Mrs.  I.  R.  D. 
R.,  Merced  Falls. 

March  chicks  should  commence 
laying  in  September  and  continue 
through  the  winter,  providing  they 
are  from  good,  vigorous  stock  and 
have  had  the  proper  feed  and  care. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layerB  ore  "OUT  OF  CONDITION"  or  have 
Colds.  Roup,  Bowel  trouble,  Sore  head, Chicken  pox,  etc 
GERMOZONE  is  the  best  remedy  for  all  these  disorders. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  7&c,  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428  OMAHA,  NEB, 


ZyCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Does  all  the  Seed-Bed  Work 


In  the  important  work  of  preparing  the  seed- 
bed, the  Cleveland  Tractor  does  more  than 
merely  plow. 

Any  tractor  will  plow. 

But  the  Cleveland  because  of  its  track-laying 
construction  travels  on  top  of  the  soft  plowed 
ground  with  harrow,  seeder  or  other  imple- 
ments. 

It  does  its  work  rapidly  and  economically 
under  conditions  most  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
machine. 


The  Cleveland,  with  its  tremendous  traction 
surface,  rides  on  top  of  the  ground  like  the  great 
battle  tanks — without  wal- 
lowing, sinking  in  or  pack- 
ing  down  the  soil. 


The  Cleveland  uses  its  power  to  pull  the  im- 
plement— not  to  pull  itself  out  of  the  ground. 
That  is  one  reason  why  it  operates  on  so  little  fuel. 

,  The  Cleveland  will  pull  a  roller  over  your 
young  wheat  without  injuring  the  crop. 

It  does  the  hauling,  the  manure  spreading,  the 
ensilage  cutting,  the  stationary  engine  work  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  things  that  every 
farmer  expect*  a  tractor  to  do. 

And  it  does  the  work  better,  as  well  as 
faster  than  before. 

Orders  for  spring  delivery  should  be  placed 
now.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  Cleveland 
dealer. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19079  Euclid  Ave.  jNHIt-  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producer  of  track- laying  tractors  in  the  world 

Cleveland  Tractor 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


MARCUS'S  MISTAKE. 

Big  Marcus  Brown  adores  his  girl, 

His  love  f/er  her  is  keen; 
He  takes  her  to  a  picture  show 

That  he's  already  seen. 

We  know  that  lummox — every  time 
He  spoils  the  poor  girl's  fun 

Describing  plot  and  scenes  before 
The  film  is  half-way  run. 

— Exchange. 

CHEEKY,  DAN,  AND  GINGER. 

Cherry.  Dan,  and  Ginger  were 
three  as  polite  and  generally  well- 
mannered  dogs  as  ever  lived,  and 
that,  too.  in  a  family  where  there 
were  a  great  many  children.  And 
any  dog  alive  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  be  per- 
fectly polite  and  good  -  tempered 
■where  a  lot  of  children  are  about. 
"As  they  had  grown  up  from  puppy- 
hood,  they  had  gradually  learned 
that  even  the  kindest  of  human  he- 
Ings  have  perfectly  absurd  ideas 
about  a  great  many  things  which  It 
is  wiser  to  humor  them  in. 

It  Jiad  taken  Ginger  a  long  time 
to  remember  that  the  library  cur- 
tains were  not  considered  by  those 
in  authority  the  best  place  in  which 
to  wrap  greasy  bones.  He  hoped 
some  day  to  learn  what  they  were 
allowed  to  drag  on  the  floor  for,  if 
not  to  wrap  bones  in!  . 

Dan's  particular  grievance  was 
that,  if  beds  were  made  to  sleep  in 
(or  on),  what  particle  of  difference 
could  it  make  whether  you  hap- 
pened  to  be  wet  or  dry  when  you 
jumped  on  them  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes'  sleep,  after  a  run  and  dip 
on  a  hot  summer's  day? 

What  Cherry  was  always  asking 
was,  "When  one  is  told  to  be  a  'good 
dog,'  and  not  let  tramps  and  beg- 
gars get  into  the  house,  how  is  one 
to  tell  that  a  miserable  postman  or 
grocer's  boy  is  not  to  be  barked  at?" 

But  they  had  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  these  things  had 
no  real  reason:  they  just  were. 
Having  arrived  at  this  philosophic 
conclusion,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  they  meekly  submitted  to  a 
new,  and  of  course  foolish,  idea  that 
suddenly  struck  the  family.  .  A  large 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  armchair  was  set 
apart  for  their  particular  use.  No 
one 'else  sat  in  it — it  had  a  clean 
linen  cover  put  on  it  three  times  a 
week,  although  no  one  would  ever 
have  suspected  it — and  apparently 
they  were  not  expected  to  sit  any- 
where else.  Certainly,  they  were 
■Rat  urged  to  do  so;  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

"Oh.  wt.V."  said  Dan,  after  they 
had  mourned  this  new  innovation, 
"let's  be  thankfu.1  they  haven't  taken 
it  into  their  silly  heads  that  dogs 
should  be  made  to  stand  up  for- 
ever!" 

But,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
it  was  very  hard  to  remenrhpr  this 
new  curtailment  of  their  rig  r.vs. 
More  than  once,  when  Ginger,  wet 
and  muddy,  to  be  sure — lie  never 
denied  that — had,  with  a  wid':  and 
most  engaging  smile,  attempted  to 
make  some  room  for  his  mistress  on 
what  was,  he  believed,  known  as  the 
best  sofa,  had  he  been  rewarded  with 
a  flick  of  the  whip  in  place  of  the 
pat  which  his  politeness  surely  mer- 
ited. 

Dan  and  Cherry  had  had  similar 
humiliating  experiences.  They  con- 
soled themselves  as  best  they  could. 
The  chair — their  chair — was  fairly 
comfortable,  particularly  for  the  one 
who  got  there  first.  The  first  two, 
to  be  sure,  were  always  a  little 
cramped.  You  see  there  was  room 
for  only  two  to  spread  out  pleas- 
antly on  the  seat,  and  the  last  to 
arrive  had  naturally  to  sit  on  top  of 
the  earlier  comers.  Their  mistress 
tried  to  show  them  some  ridiculous 
way  to  occupy  it,  so  that  they  could 
«all  sit  on  the  seat. 

"I'd  like  to  see  three  people  as  big 
as  she  in  it  just  once!"  said  Gin- 
ger. "I  suppose  it  could  be  done  if 
I  was  willnig  to  let  my  legs  stay  on 
the  floor,  the  way  she  does."  One 


thing  they  had  to  congratulate  each 
other  on.  The  family  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  their  inventive  fac- 
ulty for  the  time,  and  no  more  re- 
forms were  attempted  that  summer. 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn  that 
an  event  occurred  which  brought 
things  to  a  climax,  and  compelled 
the  three  friends  to  rebel  openly. 
And,  wonderful  to  relate,  for  once 
they  were  patted  and  laughed  over 
and  consoled. 

One  day  the  children's  father 
brought  a  friend  home  to  luncheon. 
He  had  arrived  in  the  city  unex- 
pectedly, and,  therefore,  came  quite 
informally.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
house,  he  was  ushered  into  the  li- 
brary, where  stood  the  famous  chair, 
spotless  in  a  cover  just  that  minute 
put  on.  It  was  large  and  comfort- 
able; and  the  stranger,  in  blissful 
ignorance,  proceeded  to  occupy  it. 
In  the  meantime  the  children's  father 
had  gone  in  search  of  some  of  the 
family. 

As  it  happened.  Ginger,  Cherry, 
and  Dan  had  been  having  a  most 
exhausting  run,  and  had  gone  down 
to  the  pond  to  cool  off.  While  fat 
Ginger  was  lying  luxuriantly  on  his 
stomach  in  a  nice  mud#y  pool  near 
the  shore,  and  Cherry  was  pretend- 
ing to  fetch  a  stick,  just  for  prac- 
tice, Dan  suddenly  sprang  for  the 
shore,  and  started  at  a  great  pace 
for  the  house,  which  was  some  dis- 
tance away. 

The  others  needed  no  second  warn- 
ing. He  was  making  for  the  best 
place  in  the  chair;  and,  as  he  was 
the  largest,  if  he  got  on  the  seat, 
they  had  to  sit  on  him  as  best  they 
could.    They  rushed  after  him. 

They  managed  to  reach  the  house 
about  the  same  time;  for  someone 
had  closed  the  front  door,  and  Dan 
had  lost  a  few  precious  moments  in 
trying  first  to  get  in  that  way.  What 
was  their  astonishment  to  find  a 
man — and  ,a  strange  man — sitting  in 
their  own  chair.  When,  a  few-sec- 
onds later,  the  family  reached  the 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!    A  lantern 

that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 

of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
Hare  light  than  20  oU  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  besW  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks,  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to^wash.  No  dirt'  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill — no  danger  if  tipped 
orer.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write'  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

COI.K  I.ITK  &  SALES  CO., 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  .124  S.  Hill  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


door  to  discover  what  on  earth  was 
happening,  they  found  Dan  and 
Cherry  racing  furiously  around  a 
very  much  puzzled  and  astonished 
gentleman,  while  Ginger,  too  much 
out  of  breath  to  iiark,  .  contented 
himself  with  howling,  which  is 
much  easier  when  you  understand  it. 

When  the  family  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  restore  peace  and  ex- 
plain   things   to   their   guest — who 


promptly,  with  many  apologies  to  the 
three  friends,  vacated  their  chair — 
the  dogs  were  made  so  much  of 
that  they  nearly  wagged  their  tails 
off.  But,  even  when  lunch  was  an- 
nounced, they  did  not  stir,  which 
was  most  unusual. 

"A  man  who  would  do  that,"  said 
Dan,  "would  dig  up  bones!"  And 
they  watched  the  visitor  closely  all 
during  his  stay. — Henry  Dick. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Established  1671 

Seeds  Plant  Cq 

N.E.  Cornet* 
Sixth  s?  Main  Sta 

Op -p.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


Economical  Durable 

FOR.  BARNS,  SHEDS, SI  LOS, 
WAREHOUSES ,  RESIDENCES. 

ASK  YOUli  DEALER 

Pione  er  Paper  Company 
Los  Angeles 
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TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or 
so-called  rebuilt  tires. 

Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or 
Parcel  Post. 
Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned  to 
Us  Intact  Within  Ten  Days. 

Plain       0  First  Tubes 
Tread         Non-Skid  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed      Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3  $8.75  $11.40  $2.35 

30x3  9.85  11.90  2.35 

30x3^  12.60  13.95  2.85 

32x3^  13.90  16.40  3.00 

31x4  18.25  21.40  3.65 

32x4  18.55  21.85  3.75 

33x4  19.35  22.80  3.85 

34x4  19.80  23.30  3.95 

34x4^  26.20  29.90  4.80 

35x4%  27.00  31.20  4.95 

36x4%  27.50  31.70  5.10 

35x5  29.90  35.60  6.00 

37x5  32.25  37.70  6.20 

All  other  sizes  in  stock.  Write 

for  them  or  call  and  see  them. 

SPECIAL 

NON-SKID  SECONDS 

30x3%  Clincher  $11.75 

33x4  Straight  Side  $18.70 

33x4  Straight  Side  $19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
F3737     Los  Angeles     Bdwy.  4049 
H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager. 

533  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 
The    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    In    the   United '  States    and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  thejr  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  76-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  salt  by  all  plumbers 


fMain  Offices  and  Show  'Room 
4H  New  Montgomery  Street 

.  San  Francisco 
FaBories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cal. 


EVERYBODY'S  LONESOME, 

Wagy  down  deep  within  their  hearts 

Everybody's  lonesome; 
Far  within  their  secret  parts 

Everybody's  lonesome; 
Makes  no  difference  how  they  smile, 
How  they  live  or  what  their  style; 
Once  in  every  little  while 

Everybody's  lonesome. 

People  first  in  big  affairs — 

Even  they  are  lonesome; 
Maybe  like  to  put  on  airs, 

Just  the  same  they're  lonesome. 
Men  for  whom  existence  blends 
Every  good;  who  gain  all  ends, 
Still  reach  out  their  hands  for  friends; 

Everybody's  lonesome. 

Women,  silk-clad,  jeweled  fine, 
Yes,  they,  too,  are  lonesome; 
^iVhen  their  gems  the  brightest  shine 

They  Eire  just  as  lonesome. 
Some  must  serve  and  some  command, 
All  still  seek  with  groping  hand 
Love  and  friends  who  understand; 
Everybody's  lonesome. 

Though    your   gift   of  friendship's 
small, 

Everybody's  lonesome; 
It  may  answer  someone's  call, 

Someone'  who  is  lonesome; 
Give,  and  give  with  might  and  main, 
Give  your  hands,  and  join  the  chain, 
And  your  gift  will  be  your  gain 

Sometime,  when  you're  lonesome. 

— Detroit  News. 


AN  OBSCURE  CASE. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago  a 
hen  acted  as  though  she  had  the 
canker.  On  examination  I  found 
that  she  was  clear  in  the  throat  and 
nose.  At  times  she  looked  all  right. 
The  next  day  it  was  the  same  thing 
all  over  again,  so  I  killed  her.  On 
cutting  her  open  I  found  her  heart 
muchly  enlarged,  the  upper  part 
puffed  and  bluish;  windpipe,  lungs 
and  liver  normal.  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  opinion  on  this  case. — 
H.  G.,  Escalon. 

Most  likely  the  case  commenced 
with  a  little  congestion  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  the  heart,  in  trying 
to  help  out,  overdid  and  caused  com- 
plications. Whenever  the  breathing 
of  a  fowl  is  affected,  it  is  safe  to 
look  for  a  stoppage  in  the  air  tubes. 
It  may  be  canker  or  congestion.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  no  remedy 
but  hope  and  keeping  the  hen  warm. 
Sometimes  a  dose  of  olive  oil  will 
help. 

AN  EMERGENCY  SHELF. 

In  housekeeping,  one  of  the  great- 
est simple  helps  is  a  well-stocked 
emergency  shelf.  With  this  to  fall 
back  on,  one  is  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

This  shelf  should  contain,  besides 
a  carefully  selected  assortment  of 
quality  foods,  a  number  of  prepared 
menus  and  the  recipes  to  accompany 
them,  so  that  in  case  of  illness  any 
member  of  the  family  can  keep  the 
meals  going  satisfactorily.. 

On  this  shelf  there  should  be  can- 
ned soups,  fish,  meat,  vegetables, 
jams  and  jellies  and  a  few  packages 
of  cookies  and  crackers. 

When  a  package  is  used,  it  should 
be  replaced  at  once,  so  that  the  shelf 
will  be  ready  for  the  emergency  that 
comes  when  least  expected. 


KITCHEN  HELPS. 


Use  the  old  cut  lemons  to  rub  on 
the  sink  boards  and  kneading  boards. 
They  are  wonderful  bleachers. 

Wipe  the  linoleum  on  the  floor 
over  with  sour  milk  to  restore  its 
color  and  make  it  more  durable. 

To  make  your  tinware  practically 
rust-proof,  grease  thoroughly  and 
put  in  the  oven  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour. 

Aluminum  paint,  which  may  be 
purchased  in  very  small  cans,  is  ex- 
cellent to  use  on  rusty  pipes,  fix- 
tures or  springs  on  doors. 


HEAT  PROBLEM  SOLVED' 

STAR  OIL-GAS  BURNER 
makes  cheap  gas  from  kero- 
sene.   Use  in  w>y  stove. 
Users  delighted.    Saves  halt 
fuel.  Tea  vears  snccessful 
record.  FeWw  25  Pr»». 
Agents  Coining  Money._ 
[STAR  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING  CO. 

STATION   C  —  LQf  ANGELES 


more 

than  a  scrap  of  paper 
1      -the  Ghirardelli  label 


The  Ghirardelli  label  on  the  Ghir- 
ardelli can  is  more  than  a  scrap  of 
paper.  It  is  a  dependable  assurance 
of  Ghirardelli  quality.  It  carries  with 
it  the  certainty  that  you  are  getting 
the  chocolate  of  highest  purity  and 
nutriment. 

Ghirardelli' s  Ground  Chocolate  is 
put  up  only  in  cans — to  safeguard 
your  health  and  to  pro- 
tect you  against  inferior 
substitutes.  Look  for 
the  label.  Then  you 
will  be  doubly  sure  that 
you  are  getting  the 
original  Ghirardelli' s 
Ground  Chocolate. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly" 
D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Always  dependable 
— never  disappoints  ! 

At,  the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading 
-inYzlb.,1  lb.  and 
3  lb.  cans. 


Ghif  ardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate 


THE  ENSLAVEMENT  OF  "Q00D  ENOUGH" 

A  thing'  ceases  to  be  "good  enough"  when  the  light  of  discovery 
exposes  its  imperfections  and  shows  a  new  and  better  way.  Failure  to 
investigate  and  adopt  a  new  method  sometimes  leaves  us  in  the 
clutches  of  self-inflicted  slavery  of  short  or  long  duration,  according 
to  tfae  time  of  our  "awakening." 

We  talk  about  the  good  old  wood  Are,  with  its  homelike  roar  and 
wonderful  glow,  but  what  about  the  wonderful,  endless  drudgery,  dirt 
and  muss?  When  you  realize  that  you  can  retain  all  of  the  pleasing 
features,  have  a  cleaner,  hotter  and  more  beautiful  lire — for  less 
money — eliminating  entirely  the  accustomed  drudgery — then  is  the 
awakening  that  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  freedom. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  our  way — the  discovery  of  "The  Simplest  Thing 
in  the  World"  and  tine  clean  gas  it  tnakes  from  common  kerosene — in 
that  same  stove  without  any  changes  being  made. 

We  will  gladly  answer  all  questions  and  forward  Circular 


describe  the  stove  and  mention  size  of  firebox. 

$5.00  BURNER  FOR  COOKSTOVE  OR  HEATER 
BY  PARCEL  POST,  PREPAID. 


"B"  and  drawing.  Just 


$9.85  COMPLETE  ONE-BURNER  OUTFIT  BY  EXPRESS — FORWARDING 
CHARGES  COLLECT,  OR  BY  PARCEL  POST,  IF  POSTAGE  IS* 
ADDED  TO  REMITTANC  E. 

WRITTEN  GUARANTEE,  BACKED  UP  TO  THE  LIMIT. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  ^aSS^ST 


MAKE  THE  HOME  GROUNDS  BEAUTIFUL 


handle  your  soil,  the  best  plants  f( 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
your  flower  garden  and 
home  grounds.  Don't 
wait  till  the  planting 
season  is  upon  you. 
Get  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Wickson's 

California 
Garden  Flowers 

and  study  the  best  way 
to  get  the  results  you 
want  in  your  home 
grounds. 

This  250-page  cloth- 
bound  book  is  full  of 
suggestions  and  plans; 
it  tells  the  best  way  to 
r  your  locality,  time  and  where  to  plant. 


Price,  $1.50  postpaid.   We  have  a  book  for  you — send  for  it. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

525  Maiket  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Market  Comment 


Livestock  in  California. 

The  following  figures  are  furnished 
the  Rural  Press  by  the  field  agents 
for  California,  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following  changes,  in  California,  in 
farm  animals,  as  compared  with 
January  1,  1918:  In  numbers,  horses 
have  decreased  33,000,  mules  de- 
creased 3000,  milch  cows  decreased 
36.000.  other  cattle  decreased  51,- 
000,  sheep  increased  167,000,  and 
swine  increased  29,000.  In  average 
value  per  head  horses  have  decreased 
$7.  mules  have  increased  $10,  milch 
cows  have  increased  $6.50,  other 
cattle  have  inereased  $6.10,  sheep 
have  increased  $0.70,  and  swine  have 
increased  $0.50.  The  total  value  of 
all  farm  animals  enumerated  below 
is:  January  1,  1919.  $224,679,000; 
January  I,  1918,  $216,762,000. 

! !   


•  1910  

1918  

1917  

191B  

1815  

Mules — 

1919.  

1018  

1917  

1918  

1915  

Milch  Co  win — 

1919  

1918  

1917  

1918  

1915  

Other  Cottle — 


1018. . 

1917. . 

1916. . 

1915. . 
Sheep — 

1019. . 

1918. . 

1917. . 

1916. . 

1915. . 
Swim* — 


1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 


Number 

Price 

435.000 

501.00 

468.000 

98.00 

468.000 

07.00 

493.000 

96.00 

503.000 

100.00 

'  63.000 

125.00 

60.000 

115.00 

70.000 

116.00 

70.000 

110.00 

74.000 

120.00 

581.000 

79.00 

597.000 

72.50 

591.000 

67.00 

588.000 

69.00 

541.000 

72.00 

1.650.000 

48.20 

1.701.000 

42.10 

1.636.000 

38.10 

1.55&0OO 

36.30 

1.480.000 

39.30 

2.943.000  " 

12.00 

2.776.000 

11.30 

2.5S4.000 

6.70 

2.450.000 

5.00 

2,400.000 

4.50 

1.003.000 

18.00 

974.000 

17.60 

994.000 

10.10 

947.000 

8.40 

877,000 

10.50 

The  1919  Wheat  Price  Guaranty. 

The  legislation  now  pending  to 
continue  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  to  maintain  the 
1919  wheat  price  guarantee,  under 
which  an  appropriation  of  $1,250,- 
000.000  for  a  working  capital  is 
asked,  has  been  vigorously  attacked 
in  Congress — and  to  some  extent  in 
the  public  press.  The  measure  has 
been  denounced  as  an  economic  fal- 
lacy, running  counter  to  the  basic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  How- 
ever, the  emergency  fully  justified 
it  and  it  is  not  likely  that  public 
sentiment  will  countenance  the  pro- 
posal to  urge  the  Governrrfent  to 
welch  on  its  agreement  with  the 
wheat  growers,  ndw  that  the  food 
emergency  has  passed.  What  lies 
beyond  the  1919  wheat  crop  is 
pretty  patent  —  American  wheat- 
growina'  in  competition  '  with  the 
■world. 

lower  Wool  Pric«s  Asked. 

Clothing  manufacturers  are  urg- 
ing a  readjustment  of  the  prices  on 
raw  wool  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  their  foreign  rivals.  (t 
is  reported  that  the  Government 
holds  about  95  percent  of  last  year's 
wool  crop,  bought  from  growers  at 
about  25  per  cent  above  the  world 
level  of  prices.  There  lias  beer,  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
irg  tc  the  Government  report,  of  ! 
January  1,  1919,  and  it  se?ms  inev-  ' 
itable  that  the  Government  must 
now  unload  at  a  heavy  decline  in 
price  values. 

Ocean  Rates  on  Cotton  Reduced. 

The  announcement  at  New  Or- 
leans this  week  of  the  reduction  in 
ocean  rates  on  cotton  to  Liverpool 
caused  prices  to  soar  on  that  mar- 
ket. The  old  crop  futures  went  up 
$10  a  bale,  or  200  points,  the  ex- 
'treme  limits  allowed  under  the  war 
rules  still  in  effect  regarding  fluc- 
tuations in  any  one  session.  New 
rates  on  high  density  cotton  from 
South  Atlantic  ports  to  Liverpool 
and  United  Kingdom  ports  were 
fixed  at  $1.25  per  hundred  pound3, 
January  28,  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
effective  immediately.  The  old  rate 
was  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds. 


: :- 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  February  5,  19W. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  I).  Sun  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle Taeoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point : 

I'er  bushel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.16 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.18 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3    2.09 

Kecleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4.15©4.25 

Kar^v   Baart    4.15@4.25 

BARLEY. 

The  removal  of  export  embargo  on  bar- 
ley and  other  grains  except  wheat  is 
expected  to  ease  up  the  situation  for  the 
disposal  of  last  year's  crop.  The  State 
Market  Director,  who  is  in  Washington, 
is  said  to  have  found  a  foreign  market 
for  about  100,000  of  the  400.000  tons  in 
this  state,  but  so  fart  neither  of  these 
facts  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
tbe  local  market,  and  barley,  if  anything, 
was  weaker  than  the  previous  week.  With 
the  removal  of  restrictions  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  price  on  future  bar- 
ley in  the  exchange,  but  the  difference 
between  the  price  offered  and  that  de- 
manded makes  such  quotations  valueless 
as  an  indication  of  the  market. 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.17%@2.20 

().\T>. 

Oats  are  in  little  demand  except  in 
small  lots.  The  market  for  seed  oats  is 
over  and  that  quotation  is  nominal. 

Med  feed,  per  ill  $2.22V>*r2.30 

Red  for  seed   2.60ft/  2.75 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Bed  or  Black  for 

-seed   $3.15@3.20 

COKN. 

The  corn  market  continued  quiet,  with 
no  material  change  in  quotations,  which 
are  nominal,  and  indicate  what  dealers 
think  the  grain  worth  rather  than  actual 

transactions. 

California   $2.85 

Egyptian,    choice   $2.75(&  ,'i.OO 

Mllo   2.70(§2.75 

li  \v. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  tbe  past  week  were 
1054  tons,  compared  with  1106  of  the 
previous  week.  Tlie  demand  has  been  so 
light  that  the  receipts  were  about  double 
what  was  needed.  Most  of  the  receipts 
are  being  handled  in  the  jobbing  trade 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  consigned  and 
consist  mostly  of  their  own  holdings. 
Although  some  hay  has  been  consigned 
for  sale  on  owner's  account,  most  of  the 
dealers  are  refusing  such  consignments, 
not  caring  to  piace  their  own  hay  in 
competition  with  consigned  hay.  Many 
are  predicting  an  early  spring  and  con- 
sequent feed  shortage,  causing  some  own- 
ers to  bold  back  for  possible  higher 
prices  later. 

Wheat.  No.  1   $22.00@24.00 

do.  No.  2    16.00cft20.00 

Choice  tame  oat    21.00fti  23.50 

Wild  oat    10.(304*18.00 

Barley    16.00ftrl8.00 

Alfalfa    16.00@19.00 

Stock    14.00@17.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .88 

FEEDSTUFF8. 
Alfalfa  meal  was  lower  in  sympathy 
with  the  cut  in  the  price  of  alfalfa  hay. 
Bran  prices  were  advanced  somewhat,  but 
otherwise  no  changes  in  feedstuff  prices 
nre  noted. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $32.00fti. 34.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   15.00ftr47.00 

Whole  yellow  corn    73.0utU  75.00 

Cracked  corn    78.00@78.00 

Unseed   Oilcake  Meal   7s.IIOftiSO.00 

Rolled   barley    17.00fti4il.lKt 

Rolled  oats    53.00ftf.">4.00 

Mill  run    3S.00fti 40.00 

Bran    ;:s.00fr;  40.00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80@  5.00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  and  onions  are  inclined  to  be 
weak  at  unchanged  quotations.  Potatoes 
ure  said  to  be  iu  for  a  drop  as  soon  as 
the  northern  potatoqa  are  placed  on  this 
market.  The  growers  have  been  holding 
these  potatoes  back  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting higher  prices,  but  it  is  said  that 
they  will  soon  be  on  the  market  and 
that  this  competition  will  cause  a  drop 
all  along  the  line.  Celery  is  not  arriv- 
ing in  quantity  and  the  best  of  Oils  de- 
scription brought  as  high  as  $7.50  a 
crate  this  week,  Mexican  tomatoes  are 
coming  in  in  greater  quantity  and  are 
finding  a  ready  market.  The  rest  of  the 
vegetable  market  is  dull. 

String  beans   25c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  uer  sack  , . .  .$i.25eVi  1.5o 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box         2.00ftj  3.00 

do,  Strawberry,  per  lb  10c 

Pumpkins   $1.00@1.25 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30. . .  2.50®3.00 

Los  Angeles,  lugs   3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  20(R25c 

Lettuce,  per  crate  $3.00fti>3.25 

Celery,  crate    5.00@7.50 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate...  2.00(33.00 

do,  Mexican    S.Ofltft  .".50 

Sprouts,  per  lb.  >••:  10c 


Potatoes — 

Fancy  Whites   $1.90@2.15 

.Choice    1.75(92.00 

.  Sweets,  per  saek   3.00@3.50 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   »   1.65@2.00 

Australian  Browns    1.65@2.00 

Garlic,  new   25@35c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okra,  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

The  embargo  on  the  export  of  beans 
was  lifted  at  the  same  time  the  embargo 
on  grains  was  withdrawn.  As  yet  this 
has  created  no  demand  for  California 
beans,  and  the  market  showed  great  weak- 
ness at  lower  prices  on  several  descrip- 
tions. Some  of  the  dealers  feel  that  a 
demand  for  California  beans  will  arise  in 
the  near  future,  but  they  assert  that  the 
prices  must  be  such  as  will  allow  com- 
parison with  quotations  from  other  bean 
centers. 

Bayos,  per  ctl......  $7.10@7.30 

Blackeyea    4.75ftt5.00 

Cranberry  beans    6.75ftM>.ito 

Liuias  (south,  recleaned)    9.25 

Pinks   v   6.00(2)6.25 

Mexican  ReBs    0.50@6.75 

Tepary    beans    :'..5(lfti  4.25 

Garbanzos    9.50«i».75 

Large  whites   ).  7.25^7.50 

Small  whites   v,  7.90(&'S.19 

POULTRY. 

Roosters  are  in  (excess  on  the  market, 
owing  to  the  large  number  arriving  from 
the  East.  Considering  these  arrivals,  the 
price  has  been  well  maintained,  although 
it  is  below  the  best  of  last  week.  The 
demand  for  broilers  has  been  for  the 
heavier  stock  rather  than  the  small  broil- 
ers. Squabs  are  stronger  and  higher. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  34  eg  36c 

do,  old    30c 

do.  dressed  40042c 

Broilers,  l%  to  2  lbs  •.  45@50c 

do,  1%  lbs  45@48c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  45® 48c 

Fryers   1  40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35@36c 

do,  Leghorn   36@38c 

Smooth  yonng  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   '  ,  33@36c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  21ft/ 23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  '6'JfuMc 

do,  old,  per  lb  ;  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  '  65c 

Ducks   29gf31c 

do.  old   28c 

Belgian  hares   15@18e 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00@3.25 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  must  steadier  this  week  than 
last,  tbe  range  from  the  high  to  the  low 
being  only  2c,  as  compared  with  a  6c 
range  last  week.  Tbe  market  opened  and 
closed  at  the  top  for  the  week.  The 
Eastern  market  is  also"  steady  and  the 
indications  there  are  reported  to  be  for 
a  continued  steady  market.  The  drop  of 
the  past  week  or  two  has  caused  a  de- 
mand to  develop  both  here  and  in  the 
Kast  which  has  hud  a  steadying  efect. 
The  receipts  show  a  constant  growth  and 
more  butter  is  going  into  stonge  at  pres- 
ent prices  than  has  been  the  .case  for 
some  months.  Following  are  exchange 
prices,  with  discounts  deducted : 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   44%  43%  43     42%  43%  44% 

Prime  first....  Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

EOGS. 

Eggs  continue  to  show  weakness  both 
on  this  market  and  In  the  East.  Last 
Thursday  some  cars  were  shipped  Kast 
"on  spec"  and  a  firmer  tone  prevailed 
for  a  day  or  two.  On  Saturday,  however, 
they  dropped  from  4%c  to  6%c,  and  after 
a  slight  recovery  both  extras  and  extra 
pullets  closed  at  only  a  half  cent  above 
the  bottom.  Following  .are  exchange 
prices,  with  discounts  deducted: 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  46     45     40%  41     40  40% 

Extra  lsts   81  Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets  . 43%  43%  37     38     37  37% 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  continues  to  show  weakness. 
The  receipts  have  been  held  back  so  that 
the  demand  jnst  about  takes  care  of 
them.  Oregon  cheese  especially  is  being 
held  back,  the  Oregon  producers  expect- 
ing a  higher  market  for  their  goods. 
The  prices  given  (except  id  the 1  case  of 
Monterey  cheese,  which  is  the  street  quo- 
tation less  commission)  are  the  exchange 
quotations  less  the  usual  commission  of 
10  per  cent: 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  ,23c 

Firsts  i  20c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   35%o 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  36c 

Monterey  cheese   .23@36e 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

All  apples  .were  advanced  25c  a  box  for 
the  best.  The  demand  continues  excel- 
lent, and  It  is  reported  thut  large  quan- 
tities are  being  shipped  out  of  the  State. 
Persimmons  are  now  abont  off  the  mar- 
ket.   Pears  are'  unchanged. 

California   apples   $2.00(^2.75 

Northwest  apples   .'   2.00c?i .". .50 

Winter  pears    2.00(5)3.50 

Persimmons  II .,;<'.'...  A . .  I  .  iNone 

CITRUS  KltUIT. 
Tangerine  s  ar"  sor  e  vhat  weaker  and 
nre  quoted  25c  I  sa  thin  last  week.  Other- 
wise the™'itrus  prices  r*  main  the.  same  as 
last  week:  $4.50  continues  the  top  price' 
for  oranges.  * 

Oranges,  navels    $3.00ftc4.50 

Mandarins    !  .T.v.i  2.25 


 — i — (j  

Tangerines  .  j   2.75®4.25 

Lemons,  Taney  .    4.00fti4..VI 

do,  choice    3.50<r<  4.011 

do.  standard    3.00@3.50 

Lemonettes    2.0Ot&:i.00 

Grapefruit    2.25@3.au 

HONEY. 

This  is  the  duir  season  in  honey  and  • 
practically  nothing  i«  doing  in  this  com- 
modity.     . .  •*  V 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Nothing  neAv  developed  in  the  dried 
fruit  market  this  week.  Very  few  apples 
and  practically  no  other  fruit  remains  in 
tirst  hands  and  all  sales  now  being  made 
are  those  of  brokers  disposing  of  Btock 
previously  purchased. 


LOS  ANGELES 


I.«»  Angele*.  February  4,  1910, 
BTTTEB. 

Good  rains  here  on  the  coast  and ! 
f  mild  weather  in  the  Central  West  and 
East,  and  an  increased  production  there 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  and  the  uuv- 
ernment  out  of  the**rnarket  for  new  but- 
ter, caused  lower  prices  the  past  week 
both  east  and  west.  Chicago  was  off  9c 
on  extras  up  to  Monday,  and  New  York 
4»4<c.  on  extras  for  the  same  time.  This 
had  a  sympathetic  influence  upon  tbe 
market  here  and  on  the  coast.  San 
Francisco  declined  2 He  on  fresh  extras 
up  to  Monday,  and  here  in  Los  Angeles 
the  market  on  'change  for  the  same  time 
broke  2c.  carrying  prices  below  last 
year'*  figures.  Bnt  at  this  decline-there 
was  very  good  buying.  Receipts  for 
the  week  were  305.300  pounds,  against 
269,100  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
We  qnote — 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  46c 

do.  prime  first  42c 

do.  lirat  ..:JHb 

Same  time  last  year — 

California  extra  creamery  4!lc 

do,  prime  firs}.  ..'  47c 

Ma,  first    .«.,.. <M9 

Dally  quotations —  ' 

1910—  To.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mod. 

Extra   48     48     4S     4S     46  46 

1918— 

Extra   .".1      52     CO     50     49  411 

EGGS. 

The  market  the  past  week  went  to 
pieces  both  east  and  west.  The  declines 
in  the  Central  West  and  East  have  been 
sensational  since  our  last  review,  and 
the  loss  there  was  reflected  here  on  the 
coast.  A  mild  winter  East  and  marked 
increase  in  the  production,  and  receiv- 
ers forcing  all  receipts  into  consump- 
tion, causing  the  break.  Receipts  here 
for  the  week  were  8815  cases,  against 
9150  cases  the  same-  week  laBt  year. 
Under  this  Showing  the  market  here 
broke  Wednesday  of  last  week.  7c.  ,on 
extras,  5c  on  case  count  and  four  cents 
on  pullets.  Theee  declines  encouraged 
good  buying  Thursday  and  extras  and 
case  count  advanced  2c;  since  then  a 
firm  market  was  bad  on  extras  and  case 
count  up  to  Monday  under  a  good  con- 
sumptive and  fair  shipping  denmn<l. 
There  was  taken  out  of  cold  storage 
the  past  week  269  cases,  reducing  the 
holdings  down  to  162  cases.  This  ex-  < 
haustlon  of  storage  supply  failed  to  in- 
fluence the  market. 

1919—     '  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  iMffl 

Extra   *r    40     42     4".     43     4tf  ! 

Case  count  42     <7     40     4<r    43  43 

Pullets   44     40     40     40     40  40 

1918— 

Extra    .'.  51     51     50     00     53  53 

Case  count  51     50     48     4S     50  50' 

Pullets    ,  ,.50     50     48     is     51     51  t 

POULTRY. 

There  was  more  doing  in  this  market 
the  past  week  than  for  some  time.  Local  • 
receipts  were  light  an*  dealers  had  to  I 
bring  in  several  cars  of. fowls  from  the  1 
East  to  piece  out, with.    Broilers  were, 
in  fair  demand  and  steady,  and  fryers  j 
sold   well    and    brought   a   little  more 
money.  Heavy  hens  were  also 'lc.  higher 
and    sold    very    well.      Young   roosters  , 
were  hardly  so  firm  but  in  very  good 
demand.    Turkeys  and  ducks  steady  and 
continue  :n  very  good  demand. 

AVe  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  NfflU  lbs...'.  «.v  40c' 

Broilers,  J '^(ft  1*4    lbs  43c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  Aa  .  nj-iif., . .  ■ 

Boasters  (soft  bonei.      lbs.  and  up . . .  ..T0c  j 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20e  j 

Hens   A  ....:..».  /i^JtfOV" 

Turkeys  :;!..,  3.(0 36c 

Ducks   30^  32c 

Geese   .....>......>..,  28c  i 

Vegetables. 

Good  rains  and  milder  weather  bad  u 
rather     bearish     influence     upon  the. 
market.    Potatoes  came  in  more  free' 
and  stocks  were  already  good,  hence  a.f 
break  in  prices.     Onions  were  in  ii^-nr 
supply  and  good  demand.    Cabbage  a:.- 
In  only  fair  demand  and  a  little  lower.  1 
Cauliflower    also    sold    a    little    lower.  | 
Local  celery  was  firm  and  the  best  in  I 
fair  demand,  while.  Northern  was  hfgb'erB 
and  also  sold  very  well.'   Sweet  potato?**  J 
slow    sale    an<f   weaker.     Squash  /  ancM 
pumpkins  continue  dull.*  bnt  unchanged.  B 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,    per   II  lOfti  IV  , 

Potatoes,   lie. "then,    per        I         ..s  l.SOftj  J  15 

dq,  Idaho  Russet",  per  cm  I....  V70*il.Ml' 

Sweet  potatoes,-  peer  cwt  ZJBftJ  - .75 

Garlic,  per  lb  50e 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  c«  t  $1.75*/ 2.00 

-White  Globe,  per  cwt   7,00  ■ 

Cabbage,  per  100   OOtjl.OO 

Celery,  weal,  per  i  rate  #.  l.OOVo  T .no 

Celery,  northern,  per  irate   ■vOOftr.i.od 

Cauliflower    si u.l.i  i  ■!  .  rate   1.504(1. 75 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt  $1.00 

Banana  squash.   p>  r  cwt   100f 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  50(g T.V^ 

FRUITS. 

This   rharket  holds   up   well.     Apples'  i 
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continue  to  make  up  the  offerings  of 
deciduous  fruits;  The  supply  on  sale 
was  pretty  jsood,  yet  not  enough  to  in 
any  way  depress  the  market. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Apples — 

fclng  Paflds,  Northwest  pack.  .$2.75@3.00 

Black  TWijrs.  Northwest  pack  3.00 

Haldwins,  Northwest  pack   2.75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier    2.00@2.25 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier    2.25@2.50 

P.ellefleur,  4-tier   2.00@2.25 

,   Bellefieur,  4%-tier    1.75@1.80 

do,  3%-tier    1.85@2.00 

Jonathans,  Northwestern  pack.  3.00@3.25 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb  6@6%c 

Roman  beauties,  Northwestern, 

per  peck   ......  3.00@3.25 

BEAN> 

The  past  week  was  another  dull  one 
this  market.  Holders  reduced  prices 
.  on  whites,  pinks  and  blaakeyes,  and 
on  limas  in  an  effort  to  move  them. 
11  sales  were  very  light  and  confined 
the  local  trade  for  home  consumption. 
w  We  quote  from  growers: 

Limns,  per  cu  t  $8.00 

Large  White,  per  cwt   7.00 

Small  White   7.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   5.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   3.50 


tTVpary.  per  ci 


HAT. 

A  dull  and  sharply  lower  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  Receipts'  were  very 
fair,  and  buyers,  encouraged  by  good 
rains  and  a  declining  butter  market,  held 
back.  Hence  receivers  had  to  loweu 
prices  $1@$2  a  ton,  and  even  at  this  de- 
cline there  was  no  life  to  the  trade. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $21. 00® 24.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   2rj.00rfn23.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,   per  ton   20.00ft  21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00ft>23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

A  steadier  though  rather  quiet  market 
was  had  the  past  week.  Manufacturers 
curtailing  .their  purchases,  and  light 
Liverpool  buying  caused  speculators  to 
go  slow  and  trading  was  light  up  to 
Saturday.  Saturday  March  closed  •  in 
New  York  at  22.72c.  and  May  at  21.53c. 
In  New  Orleans  March  closed  at  23.47c. 
and  May  at  21.87c.  The  current  week 
opened  in  New  York  stronger  under  a 
report  that  most  manufacturers  in  New 
England  had  granted  a  forty-eight-hour 
week  and  that  there  was  now  no  danger 
of  a  general  labor  disturbance,  and  this 
caused  a>  slight  advance  all  round. 
March  closed  in  New  York  Monday 
23.84c.  and  May  22-74C    In  New  Orleans 


.SOMarch  24.35c.  and  May  22.97c. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


l.os  Angeles,  February  4.  1019. 
I  The  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from 
Southern  California  have  slackened  off 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  owing  to 
.heavy  shipments  from  Florida  to  the 
principal  distributing  points  in  the  East, 
also  to  some  little  fear  of  frozen  and 
[frosted  fruit  from  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia area.  Little  frozen  fruit  has 
Slipped  through,  however,  owing  to  the 
Svigilance  of  the  U.  S;  authorities,  aided 
py  our  State  and  county  commissioners, 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  standardiza- 
tion act.  It  should  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  our  local  growers  and  shippers  that 
they  heartily  co-operated  with  this  ef- 
fort. It  Is  estimated  that  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  brought  to  the  packing 
House*  was  discarded.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  this  week  the/  packing 
■oiises  nave  temporarll5'  closed  down. 
Prices  have  held  fairly  well.  $3.00  to 
$l.7~.   having  been  received   for  choice 


navels,  a  few  fancy  lots  going  higher. 
It  is  believed,,  that  when  the  weather 
clears  up,  increased  shipments  will  be 
made  from  Southern  California.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Azusa  it  is  reported  that 
deputy  sheriffs  from  Los  Angeles  are 
on  guard  in  the  citrus  orchards,  follow- 
ing the  arrest  of  forty  persons,  mostly 
Russians,  now  on  strike,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  Mexican  pickers. 

There  has  been  an  active  demand  in 
the  East  for  all  lemons  arriving  from 
California,  and  an  advance  of  50  cents 
per  box  was  scored  last  week.  But  few 
frozen  lemons  were  received,  and  they 
but  slightly  touched.  Price,  delivered, 
for  prime  fruit  ranges  from  $4.65  to 
$5.25  a  box. 

Shipments  of  oranges  this  season  total 
7452  boxes,  as  compared  with  5118  last 
season  at  the  same  date;  lemons  this 
season  total  1829  boxes;  ldst  season  to 
date  799  boxes. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


Han  Francisco,  February  ;>.  1919. 
1  CATTLE — The  cattle  market  Situa- 
tion Ik  strong.  Good  cattle  are  ex- 
■tremely  difficult  to  get.  and  the  prime 
fcrticle  commands  a  good  premium  over 
■(notations.  Many  of  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered are  drawn  from  feeders'  lots.  Quo- 
Katinns  stand.  Calves  are  plentiful  and 
Hti.good  demand. 
Steers — 

I   No.  1.  weighing  1000ft .'1200  lbs.  .  .12%ft  13c 
do.   weighing  1200ft'  1400  II.- ...  13ft'  I:; 1 

t  do,  second  quality   ll%@12c 

1  tdo,  thin     9@10c 

Jfeows   and   heifers — 

mKo.  1   9@10c 

H  ••  do.  second  quality  •  8@9c 

I     do.  common  to  thin  Gft7o 

Hulls  and  stags—  - 

■[Good  0Vi@7V.iC 

■  Fair   5Vi@6V4c 

■  Thin   4i<1@6V&c 

KatVes  - 

■Lightweight   ,  liy2@12c 

■Medium  lO^tfflllc 

^■envy     ,   8  @i0c 

■tfiHEEP — Notwithstanding  the  report 
Hf  a  marked  increase'in  the  number  of 
■beep  in  the*  country  and  declining  wool 
Krjces.  receipts  of  sheep  by  .slaughterers 

>r~  not  over-plentiful,  an- 1  th»  market  is 
Hteadv.    Good  lambs  are 

Htmbs     I4@i4%c 

Hbrlinjrs   12ft  12', 

Mieep.  wethers   ».  ll%@12c 

■  do.  ewes  8V2@9%c 

■HOGS — There  is  a  free  run  of  hogs  to 

■larket.  but  the  market  is  steady  and 
Bl'  arriving  are  easily  taken  care  of. 
Ho  change  in  quotations. 

■Sard,  grain-fed,  100®  ISO  lbs  16c 

L  do.  do,  1,r)0ft2.r)0  lbs  16V4c 

E.do.  do,  250©300  lbs  .....jil6c 

■•do.  dq,  300@400  lbs    15%c 

DRESSED  MEAT?. 

i4tt<*>r-.    No.    1  20@21c 

■  do.  second  quality   l»V«.20e 

■tws  and   heifers   17 V-.ft IK'Ac 

S»  I  '•  ■  -    as  to   -izc.   etc   lSft'21c 

Lami.-    suckling   24@25c 

■  do,    yearlings  '.20@21c 

■yep.  wethers   v  lS@20c 

'  15@17c 

;. . .&>-.* .*...»,. .'..»„ .  .S  . 25c 


are   to   be   had   in   the   nearby  territory 
They  nre  still  paying  full  quotations. 
Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.50@10.">0 

Prime  ewes    8.50ft  9.. -.0 

Yearlings  10.00@U.O0 

Lambs   14.00Co-15.00 


ewes" 


Los  4 uncles.  February  4.  1919. 
MEATTLF. — A  stead}  market  and  fair 
demand  was  had  the  past  week  for  all 
■pd  to  choice  cattle  There  seems  to 
,*e  a  sc. 1  city  of  all  kind.*  of  cattle  in 
■to  district  and  prices  are  being  held 
■  full  last  week's  figures,  Calves  in 
■pd  demand  and  steady 

wt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles:.  . ".<■-. ,'"» 

ers.   llMKiftllOO  |l»  $  1 1 .00ft1 13.00 

ows  and   heifers   0.,"i0@10.50 

'Ws  and   heifers   S.00@9.00 

vanners    6.00^  0.50 

HOGS —  \  laii  run  of  verv  good  hogs 
to  market  continues.  Killer*  all  wanted 
a  few  hogs  for  the  fresh  meat. trade,  but 
■^present  prices  are  buying  but  few 
ho^s  for  curing. 

iP*r  cwt.,  f.  o.  h.  Los  Alleles: 
■»vy.  avr'giug  275@3T>0  lbs.  S14.00(n  15.50 


Be 
»r 
Good 


Mix. 
Ligl 
R 
His 


2TXS  27 


M.s  . .  .  1.-..IMK/  16.00 

■   Hl.OOft  10.50 

a  docked  20  lbs  pixji:  sows  40 
id  stags.  40  per  cent 
'W — T;h*re '  seems  to  be  a  scarcity 
\  to  cludce  sheep  and  lambs  for 
'  *OHers  still  have  to  rfcach  out 
what  few  ar-  (Tinted,  ns.but  few 


Portland,  Jatiuarv  31,  1919. 

The  livestock  market  at  the  North  Port- 
land stockyards  the  past  week  was  rather 
a  draggy  affair.  Receipts  have  been  com- 
paratively light.  Shippers  seem  to  be 
holding  their  stulf  back,  not  caring  to 
take  a  chance  on  the  bad  weather  holding 
"P  their  shipments.  Ninety-four  cars  of 
stock  have  been  unloaded  to  date. 

<  'ATT  I.  K-  .Market  steady.  Best  steers. 
$12.50®  13.25 ;  good  to  choice  steers,  $11.00 
©12.50;  medium  to  good  steers,  $9.00ft 
M..O0;  fair  to  good  steers,  $S.50@9.50; 
common  to  fair  steers.  $7.50ft>8.50.  Choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $9.25@10.25;  medium  to 
good  cows  and  heifers.  $7.50ft>8.50 ;  fair  to 
medium  cows  and  heifers.  $5.7.->ftii75  Cau- 
ners,  $3.60@5.00.  Bulls,  $6.00(00.00.  Calves 
$9.00®  13.00.    Stockers  and  feeders,  $7.00® 

HOGS— Market  fair.  Prime  mixed,  $10.80 
@17.00:  medium  mixed,  $16.50ftl(>. 75 ;  rough 
heavies.  $15.00ftl(!.0O.  Pigs,  $14. 00ft  15  to 
Bulk  of  sales,  $16.80. 

SHEEP— Market  strong.  Prime  lambs. 
$1*. 7S<914.50 ;  fair  to  medium  lambs,  $9  00 
@n.00;  yearlings.  $10.oOftH.50:  wethers 
WI00W10.0Q:  ewes,  $(i.(M)ft\S.00. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  perjvord  each  issue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANl'FACTCRED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.    All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.     Write  for  prices     Weiss-  I 
bnum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San  I 
Francisco. 


PEA FOW IS— V ER V  TAME — for  sale.  20 
months  old.  $25  pair.  Trio.  fc35.  8  months 
old,  $l7.o()  pair.  Trio.  $24.50.  Crating  ex- 
tra. Eggs  in  season.  SI. 00  each.  Also  Mam- 
moth Spanish  Jacks  and  Jennets.  A.  Everett. 
Moorpark.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 3-bottom  power  lift  P.  U  O. 
tractor  plow,  $150.  Double  6-ft.  Jolin  Deere 
disc  harrow.  $100.  1-ton  auto  or  truck 
trailer.  8100.  8-ft.  Dunham  double  pulver- 
izer. $75.  All  practically  new.  Barker.  For- 
tuna.  Cal.  ^  

FOR  SALE — 1600  "ft.,  of  11-inch  No.  20 
gauge  galvanized  iron  pipe,  part  of  it  used 
for  one  irrigation,  balance  never  used;  20  per 
cent  off  present  market  price  for  quick  sale. 
A.  II.  Mellnron.  519  California  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casiiu. 
both  new  s/nd  second-hand,  dipped  and  .un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Sheeter 
Pipe  Works,  ISO  1  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price.  fc4.25  each  1.  o  b 
Watsonville.     G.  W.  Cornell.  Watsnnville  Cal 


M  A  HE  OF  RF.DWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.  G,  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 
CABRAjGE  CUTTER — SIX  KNIVES — Slices 
Excellent  for  potato  chips. 

$-:.00.  Lusher 


vegetables  rapidly. 
Prepaid.    81.00;    three  for 


Brothers.  Elkhart.  Indiana 


BARGAIN — On 

Cleveland  tractor 
St..  Berkeley.  Cal 


[md-hand  mid  one  new 
B.  Knapp.  2074  Center 


CtiofERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


80  ACRES — Half  mile  from  State  highway, 
three-quarters  mile  from  point  where  local 
trains  stop,  and  3  and  a  half  miles  from 
Arbuckle.  This  place  partially  improved. 
11  acres  6-year-old  almonds,  1  acre  6-year- 
old  fruit,  and  5  acres  1-year-old  Thompson 
Seedless.  13  acres  to  be  planted  to  almonds 
this  spring.  Fine  location.  Will  make  a 
dandy  home.  Write  us.  Nelson  Realty  Com- 
pany, pioneer  dealers  in  almond  land,  Ar- 
buckle,  Calif.,  the  Home  of  the  Almond. 

$6000  BUYS  HOME-SITE  with  good  in- 
come. Five-acre  tract  on  State  highway,  one 
mile  south  of  Gilroy  depot,  'Z'£  acres  prunes, 
2y2  acres  cots,  12  years  old,  in  full  bearing. 
Good  stand  alfalfa  between  trees.  Good  well, 
4-inch  centrifugal  pump.  Income  1918, 
$1500.  Terms,  half  down,  balance  twenty- 
five  per  cent  per  year.  Interest  6  per  cent. 
J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres  improved  wheat  ranch 
in  Monterey  county.  75  acres  plow  land. 
House,  barn,  engine-house  and  other  build- 
ings. Two  good  wells,  windmill  and  tank- 
house.  Small  engine.  One-quarter  crop  with 
place  if  sold  quickly.  Terms.  83600  cash,  or 
not  less  than  $2000  down.  Address.  Mrs.  Ida 
L.  Young  Sanitarium,  Napa  Co..  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  ranch,  in  good  condi- 
tion. 18  54  acres  bearing  prunes,  5  acres  al- 
monds, 5  acres  alfalfa,  balance  in  other  crops. 
Cement  piping  for  irrigating.  Electric  pump- 
ing plant;  abundance  of  water.  Close  to 
town.  Good  location.  Address,  Owner.  Box 
346.  McFarland.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition.  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland, 
Glenn  Co..  California. 


FOR  LEASE — Six  acres  Sonoma  county. 
Houses  for  2000  hens:  equipped  brooder 
houses;  incubators:  barns.  Good  Well,  tank 
and  en gine.    Box  1430.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

DO  YOU  WANT  a  good  small  ranch — 37 
acres — under  irrigation?  Plenty  of  water. 
Good  income  property.  For  sale  at  a  bar- 
gain. For  particulars  address  J.  B.  Kroetch, 
Willows,  Cal.  

FOOT  HILL  RANCH  for  sale.  30  acres  in 

cultivation,    implements    and    stock,  all  for 

$3000.  For  particulars  write  to  R.  A.  Win- 
sor.  Hornbrook.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  first-class  alfalfa 
land  in  the  newly  completed  Cottonwood  irri- 
gation district.  Roy  Logan.  R.  F.  D.,  Redding, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch  with  all  im- 
plements and  cattle.  Address.  Box  476. 
Placerville.  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


WALNUT  SCIONS — All  the  standard  and 
new  varieties:  Pecan  and  Pistaehe  scions; 
Pistache  seed:  absolutely  guaranteed.  Send 
for  list.    Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal 


FOR  SALE — Budded  Mission  Olive  Trees; 
ready  for  planting;  buds  selected  from  choicest 
trees:  special  price  for  large  lots.  D  C 
McCallum.  Oroville,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company,  Desk  B.  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal   

BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte,  Sharpless. 
Lyon,  Dickinson.  Blakeman,  Puebla,  Spinks, 
Taft  Linda.  Rey,  Queen,  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees,  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherlock,  2202  East  Colo- 
rado  St..  Pasadena.  

TUSCAN  AND  PHILLIPS  CLING  PEACHES 

— extr^  heavy  caliper,  one  year,  4/6  ft.  J.  H. 
Hale  and  other  good  varieties  peach,  plum, 
apple,  and  pear  trees.  Walnut  and  citrus 
fruits.  Clean,  healthy,  vigorous,  true-to- 
name.  Grown  under  expert  supervision.  Los 
Nietos  Valley  Nursery.  Downey,  Calif.  

EUREKA  WALNUTS  are  the  best  grafted 
on  Paradox  roots.  They  resist  blight.  You 
are  sure  to  get  the  real  thing  by  placing 
your  order  with  us.  We  graft  Eurekas  only. 
Geyer  Brothers  Walnut  Nursery,  214  S.  Al- 
masor  street.  Alhambra.  Cal. 


NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Big- 
gest perpetual  cropper.  Best  quality — hay  or 
pasture.  Wonderful  constant  stooler.  Grows 
thick,  permanent,  profitable  fields,  etc.  In- 
vestigate  facts.    J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 

TREES!  TREES! — Eureka  and  Placentia 
walnuts  on  black;  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall's 
Nurseries.  1212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE — Price  reason- 
able. Price  and  sample  sent  on  request. 
Freight  prepaid.  O.  L.  Devins.  Dos  Palos. 
Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS — Blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  M.  J. 
Moniz.  Berry  Specialists,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
GRAFTWOOD,  3c  per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton. 
Jr..  Route  4.  Box  447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


OREGON  PLUM  STRAWBERRIES — Plants 
$6  thousand,  75c  per  hundred.  J.  E.  Dunn. 
Route  3.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BURBANR'S  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS — 2   for  50c.  5  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

H  Glas.  Madera.  Cal.  . 


TREES.  TREES.  TREES. 

No  war  prices. 
Cash  Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


ASK   FOR   SNOW'S   GRAFTING   WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1,  Box 
443.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  temperate, 
stout  and  healthy,  qualified  to  manage  any 
stock  ranch  or  farm  and  will  go  any  place. 
Handy  with  all  kinds  of  tools  and  machinery- 
Willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work  on  farm  stock 
ranch  or  barn.  I  have  studied  veterinary 
surgery  and  managed  stock  and  farm  work  all 
my  life.  I  can  give  ba,nk  references  as  to  my 
honesty  and  responsibility.  H.  D.  Brown.  1256 
35th  Ave..  Oakland.  Cal. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  on  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address:  H.  Duveneck.  1004  Paru  St.. 
Alameda.  Cal.  / 


START  YOUR  HAYING 
SEASON  ^^=- 

with  a  mower  that  will  do  all  vou  expect  and  more. 

THOMAS  2  -SPEED  MOWER 


A  high  speed  and  low  speed  for  heavy  and  light  work.  A  machine 
on  which  you"  can  depend.  Are  yon  willing  to  learn  the  many 
other  good  things  about  Thomas  Mowers?   It  su. 

WRITE  TODAY 


Baker,  Hamilton  and  Pacific  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Sacks' 


How  many 


VOU  DON'T  NEED  a  single  sack  for 
your  next  year's  crop  of  grain.  You 
don't  need  to  hire  a  single  sack  sewer. 


What  ab  out  sacks- 
Are  they  safe? 


-are  they  economical? 


Vermin  destroy  sacked  grain 

If  you  leave  sacked  grain  in  the  field  you  lose 
by  rats,  gophers,  birds,  bugs,  rain  and  sun.  You 
lose  the  grain — and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
lose  the  sacks,  too.  You  usually  have  to  re-sack 
the  grain. 

If  you  store  your  sacked  grain  in  a  warehouse,  you 
lose  by  vermin,  ants,  mould,  fire  and  theft.  And  here 
again  about  40ri  of  the  grain  must  be  re-sacked. 

You  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  just  from 
plain  carelessness  in  sack  sewing — the  string  breaks,  or 
the  sack  tears  and  out  goes  your  grain.  LOSS. 


Sacks  make  other  costs, 
for  extra  help. 


There's  twine,  and  wages 


You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  in  using  sacks  you  are  suffering 
an  actual  and  wholly  unnecessary  loss. 

Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  cost  little — and  last  for 
years.  They  cut  out  the  cost  of  sacks — completely. 
They  absolutely  eliminate  costs  of  extra  help  and  twine 
and  sack  sewers.  Calco  Bins  pay  for  themselves  quickly, 
and  after  that  they  cost  you  nothing.  Sacks  cost  the 
same  or  more  each  year. 

Write  for  this  booklet 

The  booklet,  "Calco  Grain  Bins,"  has  an  interest- 
ing chapter  you  should  read — "One  Farmer's  Experience 
with  Bulking  Grain."    The  booklet  is  free.    Write  for 

it  at  once. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406    Parker  Street 


Metal  G  rain  Bin 


SECTION  ONE-PAGES  209  TO  232 


LIVESTOCK 


To  succeed  with  hogs  one  must  love  the  work  and  the  animals  themselves.    Notice  1h:i1  every  animal  in  this  group  is  headed  toward  the  breeder.    A  pretty  sure  indication  that  he  has 

won  their  good  will. 


Three  different  breeds  but  only  one  quality — the  best.    Convincing  proof  that  California  knows  how  to  raise  good  hogs. 
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EDITORIALS 


IN  TWO  SECTIONS. 

WE  ARE  running  in  two  sections  this  week — 
just  as  the  glorious,  old-fashioned  express 
trains  used  to  run  in  and  out  of  California 
before  Mr.  McAdoo  told  everybody  to  stop  gadding, 
stay  at  home  and  win  the  war.  And  Mr.  McAdoo 
had  very  effective  ways  to  compel  his  patriotic 
will,  for  he  boosted  the  price  of  Pullmans  above 
the  reach  of  common  people  and  put  menus  in 
the  dining-cars  which  made  memories  of  even 
wash-day  dinners  in  the  old  farm  kitchen  seem 
alluring.  However,  the  war  has  been  won.  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  become  a  California  film  plutocrat 
and  "change  is  stamped  on  everything."  We  shall 
soon  be  reveling  again  in  the  joys  of  modern 
travel,  with  button-bursting  feasts  for  everybody 
in  the  dining-cars  and  highly-colored  stewards 
serving  four  o'clock  teas  to  sweet  old  dowagers 
as  they  loll  in  their  silks  and  diamonds — speeding 
across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  to  and 
from  their  palaces  in  California.  Then  again  will 
the  trains  be  running  in  two  sections,  because  the 
traffic  is  so  heavy.  And  that  also  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  running  this  week's  issue  in  two 
sections. 

And  this  wonderful  increase  in  our  traffic  in 
agricultural  facts,  fancies  and  business  announce 
ments  seems  to  be  the  penalty  for  making  a  paper 
which  people  think  it  worth  while  to  praise  or 
to  condemn — whichever  pleases  them  more.  They 
do  not  care  to  bother  with  agricultural  printing 
which  makes  them  neither  glad  nor  mad  but  in- 
vites them  only  to  traverse  dreary  mediocrities  of 
fact  and  thought  which  they  can  read  without 
encountering  a  fact  or  an  idea  which  either  delights 
or  shocks  them  and  can  re-read  without  suspicion  that 
they  ever  passed  that  way  before.  Such  publications 
are  like  Mr.  McAdoo's  war-time  car-dinners — not 
yweet  enough  to  cause  the  meanest  tooth  to  ache: 
not  sour  enough  to  give  the  slightest  excuse  for 
a  post  prandial  pain-chaser.  Both  readers  and 
advertising  patrons  seem  to  like  our  styles  and 
ways  better — and  so  the  traffic  is  heavy  on  our 
line  asd  we  are  running  this  week  in  two  sec- 
tions. And  for  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary 
to  serve  readers  this  week  as  much  joy  or  grief 
as  tbey  received  in  a  month  when  this  journal 
was  young,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  in- 
crease* traffic  makes  cheaper  rates  to  readers. 
We  are  in  fact  furnishing  the  receivers  of  this 
issue  exactly  four  times  the  printed  matter  for 
exactly  ene-quarter  of  the  price  their  fathers  were 
glad  to  pay.         .    j$  jj 

LIVESTOCK  SECTION  LEADS. 

LOADING  the  animal  industry  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  week's  train  is  not  intended  to 
hare  any  particular  significance.  The  date 
was  given  some  time  ago  to  a  special  hog  jubilee 
number  and  so  to  keep  our  faith  with  the  hog  we 
put  him  on  the  locomotive  pilot  of  the  first  sec- 
tion and  all  the  rest  of  the  beasts  have  to  go 
with  him — for  we  cannot  have  them  lagging  be- 
hind, eating  up  the  field  crops  and  breaking  down 
the  trees  and  vines  in  the  second  section.  Of 
course,  if  the  reader  insists  that  there  must  be 


some  hidden  significance  in  putting  livestock 
ahead,  we  may  admit  that  we  consider  the  animal 
industry  of  California  fundamental  and  essential 
to  the  perpetuity  of  profit  in  all  the  other  agri- 
cultural branches — fundamental  also  in  the  secur- 
ing and  supporting  of  the  population  of  forty  mil- 
lions which  California  will  some  day  have  and 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  all  the  various  indus- 
tries and  occupations  which  those  forty  millions 
of  people  will  develop.  Broadly  speaking,  and 
we  have  said  it  before,  the  groups  of  farm  animals 
have  the  potentiality  of  making  more  of  our  diver- 
sified topography  productive  of  food  and  clothing 
for  man  and  of  furnishing  him  more  raw  mate- 
rials for  his  manufacture  and  commerce,  than  any- 
other  group  of  producing  agencies  can  have.  And 
thus  it  comes  about  that  if  California  is  to  work 
up  her  minerals  and  metals,  get  the  full  value  of 
her  forests  and  keep  her  fertile  valleys  and  foot- 
hills yielding  fruits  of  every  kind — all  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  teaming  millions  and  to  keep 
them  busy  making  things  for  the  rest  of  the 
world — she  must  also  have  millions  of  the  best 
kinds  of  all  classes  of  animals  to  help  her  do  it. 
Perhaps  then  this  is  really  the  secret  significance 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  time  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  ever  sent  out  a  single  issue  in  two  sections, 
each  fully  equipped  to  run  by  itself,  the  first  sec- 
tion should  strike  the  main  line  with  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  grunting  of 
hogs  and  the  ringing  of  wether  bells — as  this 
first  bunch  of  24  pages  surely  does. 
•  JH    J*  j* 

WHY  FUNDAMENTALS  ARE  COMFORTING. 

THERE  is  another  very  good  reason  to  hang  on 
just  now  very  tightly  to  fundamentals  which 
insure  the  profitable  expansion  of  the  animal 
industry,  because  the  current  incidentals  trTereof 
are  certainly  somewhat  disconcerting.  We  are 
just  emerging  from  the  spotlight  of  patriotic  ex- 
hortation which  excited  everybody  from  the  mil- 
lionaire packer  to  the  cowboy  apprentice  to  do  his 
best  to  make  flesh  and  fat  and  milk  to  win  the 
war  and  save  the  allies  and  their  proteges  from 
starvation  and  Bolshevism,  and  we  have  been  hug- 
ging the  conviction  that  it  had  been  nobly  done. 
Now  comes,  chiefly  from  Washington,  such  a  hul- 
labaloo of  charges,  counter-charges  and  crimina- 
tions that  one  may  have  to  doubt  whether  any- 
body has  been  doing  a  fair,  patriotic  business  after 
all.  Congressmen  charge  Mr.  Hoover  with  lying-in 
with  the  packers:  Mr.  Hoover  says  he  does  not 
care  for  the  packers  except  to  save  the  farmers 
from  ruin  by  getting  their  high  cost  of  production 
out  of  their  products:  Mr.  Heney  is  lambasting 
fhe  packers  for  robbing  the  farmers  of  all  their 
profits  and  self-constituted  advocates  of  consum- 
ers are  charging  the  farmers  with  profiteering  and 
grabbing  all  there  is  in  the  business  for  them- 
selves. And  there  you  are:  all  that  one  can  get 
out  of  the  confusion  is  that  the  war  has  been  won. 
that  hungry  belligerents  and  non-combatants  are 
likely  to  be  kept  from  starvation  and  that  prob- 
ably every  manufacturer  and  producer,  except 
perhaps  those  on  the  dairy  end,  have  made  money 
— which  is  always  the  case  with  those  who  have 
food  to  sell  when  there  is  a  war  on — and  every- 
body is  left  in  doubt  whether  the  present  hulla- 
baloo is  economic  politics  or  political  economics 
or  what  not!  It  is,  however,  bad  for  the  stock 
business  and  is  bringing  it  into  disrepute  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  the  only  comforting  reflec- 
tion about  it  is  that  it  is  only  incidental  and  not 
fundamental  and  therefore  temporary.  There 
may,  however,  be  some  facts  disclosed  which  will 
be  of  permanent  value  in  getting  production,  man- 
ufacture and  trade  of  animal  products  on  a  fairer 
basis  of  profit  to  all  participants  therein,  when 
we  pass  along  to  more  normal  times. 

t     .««  .1 

RIGHT  FUNDAMENTALS  MAKE  SUCCESS. 

WE  ARE  not  flabbergasted  by  the  current 
warfare  over  incidentals.  There  is  plenty 
in  the  economic  and  commercial  conditions 
underlying  the  animal  industries  to  fully  demon- 
strate that  these  industries  will  be  permanently 
profitable — for  at  least  two  reasons:  first,  wildness 
and  haphazard  are  going  out  of  the  enterprises  of 
production;  second,  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
world's  congested,  down-trodden  and  under-fed 
population  are  rising  to  fuller  competence  in  con- 
sumption. And  the  permanent  advantage  of  these 
two  promising  economic  and  commercial  conditions 


Good  Positions  for  Live  Wires 

We  can  use  a  few  more  red-blooded,  dead-in -earnest 
men  in  our  circulation  department,  attending  to  renew- 
als and  getting  new  subscriptions.  Might  consider 
women  also 

tf  you  are  a  convincing  talker  and  are  not  a/raid 
of  hard  work,  we  can  use  you.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. We  give  you  proper  training  and  bang-up  sup- 
port. Straight  salary;  permanent  work;  no  investment 
reiiuired  except  that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Tell  us  a  little  about  yourself  and  we'll  tell  you 
about  this  opportunity  that  you  can't 'afford  to  overlook. 


are  to  be  secured  by  two  other  attitudes  and  efforts 
now  being  widely  assumed  by  those  who  have  the 
future  of  the  animal  industries  in  their  own  hands, 
viz.:  the  wide  interest  and  investment  in  secur- 
ing t  more  specially  fit  and  capacious  producing 
animals  of  all  kinds  and  the  producers'  resolution 
to  organize  the  industries  so  that  both  producers 
and  consumers  shall  possess  their  commercial  rights 
in  the  largely  increased  and  improved  products 
which  will  result.  And  while  one  can  see  these 
progressive  movements  advancing  be  can  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  fundamentals  which  make 
success  are  on  their  way  toward  certain  realiza- 
tion. He  can  refuse  to  be  upset  in  his  thought 
and  action  by  the  hullabaloo  of  the '  gladiators 
over  incidentals,  because  their  sensations  may 
really  furnish  munitions  for  the  more  important 
issues  which  are  to  be  joined.  And  these  more 
important  issues  will  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give 
producers  their  fair  share  in  the  output  of  the 
animal  industries  and  it  is  the  duty  of  producers 
to  organize  themselves  to  push  these  issues.  And 
while  they  are  being  pushed  there  will  be  an  inci- 
dental which  will  come»  through  with  the  funda- 
mentals and  that  is  the  installation  and  enduring 
influence  of  better  politics — first  in  this  country 
and  ultimately  in  the  world. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer    Must    (lire    Full    Name   and  Address. 


Hog  Pasture  on  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  get  an  alfalfa  hog  pas- 
ture on  land  containing  alkali?  The  soil  map 
says  it  is  free  from  alkali,  but  it  is  there  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  What  is  the  best  method  to 
find  out  beyond  a  doubt  if  this  soil  will  grow 
alfalfa  or  any  other  crop  successfully?  I  am 
an  Eastern  tenderfoot. — C.  R..  Dinuba. 

The  easiest  way  to  determine  whether  the  land 
has  too  much  alkali  for  the  success  of  alfalfa  is 
to  try  it.  There  is  land  which  shows  alkali  on 
the  surface  on  which  alfalfa  will  grow,  because  in 
the  process  of  irrigation  the  alkali  is  distributed 
and  carried  away  by  natural  drainage.  There 
are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  alkali  increases 
by  irrigation  and  plants  which  will  succeed  well 
at  first  may  fail  later.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  irrigation  is  followed  by  surface  evapora- 
tion, drawing  the  alkali  up  because  of  underlying 
hardpan  the  undesirable  salts  are  not  carried 
away  by  drainage.  The  behavior  of  the  land  can 
be  predicted  by  the  growth  of  the  grain  or  of 
alkali  weeds  which  it  shows  you.  also  by  the 
adaptation  of  its  subsoil  to  drainage  or  other- 
wise, which  you  can  tell  by  digging  or  boring.  If 
the  land  has  black  alkali  and  hardpan,  you  can 
detect  them  by  the  fact  that  the  water  stands  and 
is  blackened  during  the  rainy  season.  If  the  soil 
js  deeper  and  the  alkali  mostly  white,  the  land 
is  apt  to  look  better  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer.  The  land  may  be  too  alkaline  for  alfalfa 
and  still  give  you  quite-  a  good  Bermuda  and  salt 
grass  pasture.  If  you  really  wish  to  know  the 
very  worst  about  the  land,  ask  the  neighbors 
round  about  what  they  think  of  it! 


Concrete  Stable  Floors. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  concrete  stable  floors  de- 
sirable?— City  Farmer,  San  Francisco. 

Concrete  floors  are  satisfactorily  used  for  horse 
stables,  provided  the  floor  is  ribbed  or  otherwise 
roughened  in  a  way  to  reduce  the  danger  of  slip- 
ping. Some  stable  men  have  stall  floors  made  that 
way;  some  use  a  wooden  grating  over  the  concrete 
in  places  where  the  horses  have  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time.  Some  soften  the  standing  by  plenty 
of  sawdust  or  straw  bedding. 
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Putting  the  Right  Tune  in  Fortune 

Is  there  a  fortune  in  Hogs?  No,  most  emphatically,  no!  This  article  tells  why.  But  it  also 
tells  —  well,  read  on  and  you'll  find  that  it  reveals  some  pretty  good  opportunities,  after  all. 


WO  MEN  buy  adjoining  farms,  equally 

Tgood.  They  buy  the  same  number  of 
hogs  of  the  same  breed,  equally  good. 
In  ten  years  one  of  the  farmers  is 
down  and  out.  The  other  counts  his 
wealth  in  six  figures.  Isn't  this  suf- 
ficient proof  that  there  is  not  a  for- 
tune in  hogs?  For  if  they  make  men 
wealthy,  why  doesn't  this  first  farmer  get  his 
share  of  success? 

There  are  many  ill-advised  and  misdirected  slo- 
gans floating  around  nowadays,  especially  since 
the  hog  skin-dicates  began  besieging  us  with  their 
snide  talks,  but  the  prize  error  was  committed  by 
the  one  who  coined  the  expression,  "Hogs  will 
make  a  fortune  for  you." 

I  beg  to  differ  with  my  friend  the  enemy.  I 
state  most  emphatically  that  hogs  will  not  make 
a  fortune  for  you  or  anyone  else.  But  to  con- 
sole those  who  might  be  caused  unnecessary  alarm 
by  this  bold  and  bald  statement,  let  me  say  in 
the  same  breath  that  I  believe  hog  raising  offers 
an  unequalled  opportunity  for  a  man  to  make 
money  with  his  brains,  enthusiasm,  energy  and 
perseverance.  It  provides  one  of  the  best 
fields  in  the  world  for  the  exercise  of 
his  faculties,  but  whether  or  not  he  suc- 
ceeds depends  upon  the  way  he  puts  his 
faculties  to  work. 

As  one  captain  of  industry  has  put 
it:  "Success,  honor,  fame— magic  words 
these,  that  make  the  fiery  blood  of  am- 
bition surge  to  your  brain.  But  don't  for- 
get that  they  are  effects,  not  causes — the 
reward  for  initiative,  patience,  industry. 
It  is  the  inexorable  law  of  compensation 
that  he  only  wins  the  prize  who  pays  the 
price." 

Compensation!  A  big  word,  in  that 
it  embraces  a  universal  law  of  nature. 
Our  Mr.  Fox  will  tell  you  that  if  yon 
prune  and  spray  a  fruit  tree  properly  the 
compensation  for  the'  perspiration  and 
backache  is  more  and  better  fruit.  A 
railroad  engineer  will  tell  you  that  in 
straightening  out  the  curves  and  reduc- 
ing the  grades  the  compensation  for  the 
skilful  planning  and  hard  work  is  greater 
tonnage  and  bigger  earnings.  And  so  the 
law  of  compensation  runs  through  all  af- 
fairs of  the  universe. 

Success  Depends  Upon  Skill. 

Anyone  can  have  what  he  is  willing 
to  pay  for,  but  too  many  get  a  wrong 
impression  of  what  the  price  is.  In  hog 
raising,  for  instance,  too  many  beginners 
start  out  with  the  idea  that  if  they  get 
good  stock  their  success  is  assured.  They 
seem  to  think  that  if  they  simply  turn 
these  hogs  loose  to  rustle  on  an  alfalfa 
patch,  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  will 
have  a  big  lot  of  hogs  to  sell  at  big 
prices,  and  will  make,  a  barrel  of  money. 

But  the  real  price  that  must  be  paid 
is  not  the  coin  put  into  stock.  It  is  the 
skill  and  energy  expended  in  feeding, 
breeding  and  caring  for  that  stock.  True, 
good  stock  is  necessary,  and  the  better 
the  stock  the  greater  the  opportunity  for 
success.  But  without  proper  care  the  best 
of  stock  will  soon  go  backward,  and  no 
matter  how  good  the  stock,  the  profits 
from  it  will  be  determined  by  the  skill 
employed  in  caring  for  it. 

So,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to 
make  money  without  effort,  don't  take  up 
hog  raising.  You'll  not  get  out  of  it  one 
bit  more  than  you  put  in,  and  if  you 
succeed  you'll  have  to  contribute  a  whole 
lot  of  painstaking  effort.  But  if  you 
will  look  upon  hog  raising  as  a  serious 
business  that  must  be  learned  by  study  and  experi- 
ence; that  must  be  carried  on  by  hard  work  and 
skilful  effort;  that  will  demand  many  a  sacrifice 
and  heartache;  and  that  must  be  stuck  to  through 
thick  and  thin — why,  you'll  find  yourself  fully 
repaid  for  every  ounce  of  effort  put  forth.  You'll 
find  hog  raising  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the 
livestock  industry. 

Hog  the  Money-Making  Cog. 

The  increasing  cost  of  land,  feed  and  labor  make 
it  necessary  for  farming  to  be  a  more  scientific 
pursuit  in  which  the  cost  of  production,  as  well 
as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  product,  be  con- 
sidered, and  experiments  prove  that  no  other  class 
of  livestock  offers  as  great  returns  upon  the 
investment  of  time,  money  and  brains  as  hogs. 

No  other  line  requires  so  little  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  foundation  stack,  buildings  and 
equipment.  No  other  line  gives  returns  so  quickly. 
The  sows  can  be  used  for  breeding  at  an  earlier 
age,  and  are  more  prolific  than  any  other  farm 
animals.  The  annual  increase  is  1000  per  cent  or 
more,  and  each  crop  of  pigs  can  be  ready  for 
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market  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  breeding 
the  sow.  while  with  beef  cattle  the  annual  increase 
is  not  over  75  per  cent,  and  it  requires  nearly 
three  years  from  the  date  a  cow  is  bred  to  market 
her  calf. 

No  other  class  of  stock  will  give  better  results 
in  the  hands  of  the  beginner;  yet  with  no  other 
animals  will  experience  pay  larger  returns. 

No  other  class  of  stock  is  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease, for  while  cholera  has  carried  off  many  hogs 
in  the  past,  they  can  be  absolutely  immuned  for 
life,  and  other  diseases  to  which  hogs  are  sub- 
ject are  insignificant  as  compared  to  those  of 
other  farm  animals. 

No  other  farm  animal  can  convert  the  farm 
crops  into  finished  products  of  as  high  quality  and 
constant  value  throughout  the  year.  From  100 
pounds  of  dry  matter  a  sheep  will  produce  about 
2.6  pounds  of  edible  meat  and  a  steer  2.8  pounds, 
while  a  hog  from  this  same  amount  of  feed  will 
produce  15.6  pounds  of  meat  suitable  for  human 
food. 

Furthermore,  by  taking  care  of  the  by-products, 
the   hog  turns   waste   into   marketable  products. 


Kven  though  hog  raising  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  California,  we  already 
have  our  high-class  breeding  establishments  where  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment compare  favorably  with  those  found  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

By  courtesy  California  Hog  Book. 


He  is  the  money-saving  adjunct  to  the  dairy  by 
conserving  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk  and  whey. 
In  following  feeder  cattle  he  saves  the  undigested 
food  that  passes  through  them,  and  in  many  cases 
makes  the  owner  the  only  profit  he  gets  out  of 
feeding  steers.  He  converts  the  table  waste  and 
kitchen  slop  into  valuable  feed  products.  He 
gathers  up  the  fallen  fruits  in  the  orchard.  He 
cuts  his  own  hay,  gathers  his  own  grain,  digs  his 
own  roots,  and  proves  the  best  marketer  for  these 
crops  that  the  farmer  has.  And  in  doing  all 
this  work  he  returns  to  the  soil  much  valuable 
fertilizer,  thus  increasing  his  usefulness. 

Uncle  Sam  Strong  for  Hogs. 

Am  I  spreading  it  on  too  thick?  Then  take  it 
straight  from  the  Government.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  says:  "No  branch  of  livestock 
farming  is  more  productive  of  satisfactory  results 
than  the  raising  of  well-bred  swine,  if  conducted 
with  reasonable  care.  The  hog  is  the  most  im- 
portant animal  to  raise  for  meat  and  money.  He 
requires  less  labor,  less  equipment,  less  capital. 
He  makes  greater  gains  from  100  pounds  of  con- 


centrates, reproduces  himself  faster  and  ia  greater 
numbers,  and  gives  a  quicker  turnover  of  money 
than  any  other  farm  animal  except  poultry.  As  a 
consumer  of  by-products  and  unmarketable  mate- 
rials he  has  no  rival.  He  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  meat  and  meat  products,  and  also  the 
most  satisfactory  meat  for  curing  and  for  shipping 
long  distances." 

The  Hog  Is  a  Mint. 

And  Prof.  F.  D.  Coburn,  the  leading  American 
authority  on  hogs,  says:  "Hogs  pay  the  taxes, 
clothe  the  family,  send  the  children  to  school,  and 
make  possible  the  development  of  new  homes 
They  have  provided  the  food  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Without  them  Chicago  would  be  a  prairie 
village,  Kansas  City  a  barren  hill,  and  Omaha  a 
ferry  crossing.  Take  away  the  sow  and  our  banks 
would  close,  and  the  wheels  of  commerce  would 
cease  to  turn. 

"The  hog  is  a  condenser.     H©  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  hams,   hash  and  head  cheese,   lard,  il- 
luminating oils,  hair  brushes,  glue,  buttons,  bacon, 
bristles,  fertilizers,  fats,  knife  handles,  whistles, 
soap,  souse,  side  meat,  saddle  covers  and 
sausage.    He  is  a  mint,  and  the  grain  of 
our  country  is  the  bullion  he  transmutes 
into  golden  coin. 

"There  is  no  branch  of  farming  or 
stock  husbandry  which,  conducted  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  horse  sense  and 
stayed  with  systematically,  will  do  better 
by  its  proprietor  and  will  more  success- 
fully keep  the  wolf  and  sheriff  from  his 
door  than  the  rearing  of  well-bred  swine." 

Guess  that  about  covers  it,  except  that 
Prof.  Coburn  neglected  to  recommend  put- 
ting the  portrait  of  Mr.  Hog  on  our  coin 
of  the  realm  in  place  of  the  eagle.  But 
the  arguments  seem  to  prove  that  he  is 
entitled  to  that  place  of  distinction. 

Profit  Follows  Pigs. 

No  joking,  though,  the  hog  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  farmer's  income.  In  farming, 
profit  follows  pigs  as  consistently  as  day 
follows  night,  and  this  is  proved  by  Gov- 
ernment statistics.  Practically  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  farm  values  ©f  the  whole 
United  States  are  found  in  ten  States.  In 
these  same  ten  States  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  hogs  is  found.  Only 
one-third  of  the  total  value  of  poultry  is 
in  these  ten  States,  and  about  one-third 
of  the  milk  cow,  cattle  and  horse  values. 

If  you  want  further  proof,  look  over 
the  census  statistics  for  years  back  and 
notice  how  the  farm  values  of  certain 
States  decreased  as  less  hogs  were  raised, 
while  others  increased  because  more  hogs 
were  raised.  Notice,  too,  that  the  State 
which  leads  in  hog  production  has  more 
automobiles  and  greater  bank  deposits 
per  capita,  and  more  wealth  per  square 
mile,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

California  Lagging  Behind. 

How  does  California  stack  Hp?  Well, 
she  looks  like  a  piker.  Illinois,  which 
led  all  States  in  .the  Union  for  1918  in 
the  total  value  of  farm  crops,  is  only  two- 
fifths  as  large  as  California,  yet  she  pro- 
duces six  times  as  many  hogs.  And  Iowa, 
which  stood  second,  has  as  many  hogs  as 
are  raised  in  all  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  together  with  all 
the  Atlantic  States  north  of  Georgia.  She 
has  466  hogs  per  100  population,  against 
71  per  100  in  the  entire  United  States. 
No  wonder  she  is  the  wealthiest  State  in  1 
the  Union  per  farm  and  in  farm  homes. 

Ideal  Conditions  in  California. 

Why  shouldn't  the  tables  be  turned?  Why 
shouldn't  our  farmers  be  made  to  realize  more 
fully  the  possibilities  of  pork  production?  Why 
shouldn't  it  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the 
better  class  of  farmers,  and  even  of  far-seeing 
business  men  who  can  profitably  turn  from  other 
pursuits  to  the  raising  of  well-bred  hogs? 

For  an  industry  to  be  on  a,  sound  basis,  not 
only  must  there  be  a  good  demand  for  the  prod- 
uct, but  also  it  must  be  possible  to  produce  it  at 
a  profit.  A  large  production  of  grain  per  acre, 
and  alfalfa  pasture  almost  the  year  around,  com- 
bined with  a  climate  that  permits  farrowing  almost 
every  day  in  the  year  without  artificially  heated 
buildings — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  factors 
which  make  it  possible  to  raise  hogs  in  California 
at  a  better  margin  of  profit  than  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

"No  community  with  large  acres  of  alfalfa  can 
afford  to  neglect  swine,"  says  Coburn,  "and  no 
community  with  high-class  swine  is  poor." 

So  let's  have  high-class  swine  and  lots  of  'em. 
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The  Better  They're  Bred  the  Better  They  Pay 
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EVERAL  years  ago  a  man  who  is  now 

Sa  prominent  breeder  of  registered  hogs 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  ranch  upon 
which  were  about  200  head  of  scrub 
hogs.    A  carlot  of  the  best  was  picked 
out  and  fed  heavily  for  35  days,  and 
when  sold  at  15  months  of  age  they 
averaged  only  167  pounds. 
Another  lot  of  48  hogs  was  grain  fed  for  60 
days  and  sold  when  18  months  old,  averaging  only 
106  pounds,  although  they  had  been  in  good  health 
and  had  received  good  feed  all  their  lives. 

Later  29  of  the  sows  that  were  retained  were 
bred  to  boars  of  similar  type,  but  they  tried  in 
vain  to  raise  litters,  and  at  weaning  time  there 
were  only  54  pigs,  all  of  which  inherited  the 
qualities  of  their  progenitors — long,  straight  noses 
and  tails;  narrow  between  the  eyes  and  In  the 
chest;  in  fact,  narrow  all  over.  They  had  a  raven- 
ous, roving  disposition,  and  it  almost  required  an 
animal  cage  to  confine  them. 

So  then  he  secured  a  registered  boar  of  good 
type  and  character  and  bred  21  of  the  same  sows 
to  him.  Seventeen  farrowed,  and  at  weaning  time 
he  had  119  shoats,  all  with  smooth,  even,  growthy 
bodies.  At  6  months  they  averaged  170  pounds, 
which  is  more  than  the  best  of  the  scrubs  aver- 
aged at  18  months  of  age. 

But  this  breeder  was  not  satisfied,  even  with 
this  progress.  After  several  purebred  crosses 
he  was  not  able  to  bring  his  market  hogs 
up  to  more  than  300  pounds  at  one  year,  so 
he  tried  purebred  brood  sows  as  well  as 
boars.  The  result  was  that  the  first  season 
he  marketed  five  carloads  of  yearlings  at  an 
average  weight  of  451.5  pounds,  four  car- 
loads of  which  topped  the  market.  A  pig 
from  one  litter  made  the  remarkable  gain  of 
198  pounds  in  60  consecutive  days,  and  seven 
pigs  in  the  litter  attained  an  average  weight 
of  618  pounds  as  long  yearlings. 

Purebreds  Best  for  Pork  Making. 

The  old  belief  that  "pigs  is  pigs"  is  rap- 
idly passing.  Farmers  used  to  think  that 
purebred  hogs  excelled  common  stock  only 
in  show  qualities,  and  that  for  utility  pur- 
poses they  had  no  additional  value.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  every  fine  point  about 
a  purebred  has  a  vital  connection  with  pork- 
making  qualities,  and  after  all  is  said  about 
the  UBelessness  of  fancy  points,  the  folly  of 
fine  pedigrees,  and  the  absurdity  of  high- 
priced  ancestors,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
purebred  hog  is  the  common-sense  hog  for 
the  business  farmer,  for  he  makes  the  great- 
est gain  in  the  shortest  time  from  the  small- 
est amount  of  the  cheapest  feed;  also  he 
gives  the  largest  proportion  of  the  most  val- 
uable meat,  with  the  least  percentage  of 
waste. 

Why  is  it  that  a  purebred  is  valuable  for 
breeding  while  a  grade  is  not?  Because  the 
first  has  its  good  points  bred  in  it.  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  transmit  them  to  its 
offspring,  while  if  the  second  has  any  good 
points  it  got  them  by  chance,  and  there  can 
be  no  certainty  about  the  quality  of  its  de- 
scendants. It  is  an  established  fact  in 
breeding  that  "like  begets  like,"  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  certain 
features  are  prominent  in  the  parents  they 
will  be  in  the  offspring  also,  for  the  young 
partake  quite  as  much  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  ancestors  for  many  generations  back 
as  they  do  of  their  parents.  Consequently, 
not  until  breeding  has  been  carried  on  long 
enough  for  desired  qualities  to  become  fixed 
characteristics  can  the  reproduction  of  these 
qualities  be  depended  upon. 

Scrubs  Don't  Breed  True. 

To  illustrate:  Several  years  ago  a  man  bought 
a  ranch,  and  two  scrub  sows  were  included  in 
the  deal.  In  a  short  time  one  of  the  sows  brought 
him  a  litter  of  18  pigs.  9  of  which  he  killed. 
Four  months  afterwards  this  sow  brought  him  14 
more  pigs,  5  of  which  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  kill.  At  the  end  of  11  months  he  sold  the  two 
litters  for  $308,  after  retaining  one  gilt  for 
breeding  purposes. 

This  occurred  when  prices  were  low,  and  nat- 
urally this  farmer  thought  he  had  found  a  gold 
mine.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  scrub  stock,  and  purchased  12  more 
brood  sows  of  the  same  nondescript  type,  together 
with  a  common  boar.  But  he  got  something  he 
didn't  bargain  for,  as  only  three  of  the  sows 
proved  good  breeders.  Not  only  that,  but  the  lit- 
ters of  pigs  were  small,  and  despite  the  good  feed- 
ing that  the  pigs  received  they  simply  would  not 
grow  satisfactorily.  So  instead  of  finding  himself 
rich  at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  this  farmer  had 
actually  lost  over  $1,000.  But  he  learned  his  les- 
son, replaced  his  scrubs  with  purebreds,  and  is 
now  making  good  money. 

The  reason  his  scrubs  turned  out  co  poorly  is 
that  a  scrub  hog  possesses  mixed  blood,  each  strain 


warring  for  supremacy,  and  even  though  It  may 
be  a  very  good  individual  it  is  apt  to  reproduce 
the  undesirable  qualities  of  some  of  Its  scrub 
ancestry,  to  the  detriment  of  its  offspring. 

Purebreds  Breed  with  Certainty. 

Now  let's  take  another  case  to  see  what  pure- 
breds have  done.  Twenty  years  ago  Mark  Bas- 
sett  began  breeding  registered  hogs.  He  sold 
some  for  breeders,  but  culled  very  closely  and 
did  a  very  large  business  in  marketing  hogs.  He 
studied  the  packers'  requirements  and  developed 
a  type  that  just  suited  them.  And  for  many  years 
Mr.  Bassett  has  been  able  to  get  a  premium  for 
his  fat  hogs.  In  December  he  sold  a  carlot  for 
20  cents  when  hogs  were  bringing  18  cents,  and 
in  January  he  sold  a  carlot  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
sale  for  1  cent  more  than  the  common  hogs 
brought.  These  hogs  were  8  months  old,  aver- 
aged 238  pounds,  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
Western  Meat  Company's  buyer  to  be  just  what 
the  packers  wanted  in  size,  conformation  and 
quality.    They  were  as  even  as  peas  in  a  pod. 

Why  can  purebreds  be  depended  upon  to  breed 
so  uniformly?  Because  for  many  generations  back 
their  original  ancestors  were  selected  because  they 
were  able  to  produce  more  dollars'  worth  of  pork 
than  the  average  hog  of  the  time.  Their  offspring 
were  carefully  selected  and  mated,  and  this  proc- 
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ess  of  scientific  breeding  has  been  kept  up  until 
today  when  we  buy  a  purebred  animal  we  buy  the 
result  of  generations  of  breeding  and  selection — 
we  buy  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  every  one  of 
which  approached  the  ideal  for  a  quick-maturing, 
easy-feeding,  market-topping  hog.  These  qualities 
have  become  fixed  characteristics,  and  we  can 
depend  upon  the  animal  to  transmit  them  to  its 
offspring. 

So  you  see  a  pedigree  simply  represents  a 
method  of  keeping  track  of  the  parents  of  an 
animal,  and  keeping  undesirable  blood  out.  It  is 
a  guarantee  of  what  is  back  of  an  animal — of 
what  has  contributed  to  its  make-up.  It  is  what 
enables  the  scientific  hog  breeder  to  carry  on 
his  work  with  certainty,  when  otherwise  it  would 
be  only  a  game  of  chance. 

Biggest  Money  in  Purebreds. 

Perhaps  you  are  already  using  purebred  boars 
on  grade  sows.  Good!  That's  a  whole  lot  better 
than  raising  scrubs.  But  why  not  take  the  next 
step  and  get  registered  females?  Purebred  hogs 
return  enough  more  than  grades  to  warrant  keep- 
ing them  for  market  purposes  alone.  Besides, 
no  matter  how  fine  the  offspring  may  be  from 
grade  sows  bred  to  registered  boars,  or  how  nearly 
they  may  approach  purebreds  in  size,  type,  mark- 
ings and  production,  they  never  can  be  registered 


and   sold    for   high-class  breeders  at  high  prices. 

Consider  this  matter  seriously,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  a  grade  and  a  purebred  herd  marks 
the  difference  between  good  success  and  great 
success.  You  can  make  good  money  with  a  grade 
herd  if  headed  by  a  high-class  registered  boar, 
but  why  stop  there?  Why  not  make  double  the 
money  from  the  same  number  of  animals,  with 
no  more  work?    You  can  do  it  with  purebreds. 

The  Government  and  the  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  are  impressing  upon  farmers  the  im- 
portance of  breeding  up.  County  advisors  are  con- 
ducting their  "better  sire"  campaigns,  and  are 
urging  farmers  to  give  more  attention  to  hogs 
rather  than  to  specialize  in  other  lines.  Pig  clubs 
are  being  organized  among  school  children.  The 
result  is  a  big  demand  for  high-class  registered 
stock,  not  only  for  males  but  also  for  females,  as 
many  farmers  are  now  buying  purebred  females 
after  seeing  what  can  be  gained  by  using  a  pure-, 
bred  sire  on  grade  stock,  and  realizing  how  much 
more  profit  can  be  made  by  having  an  exclusive 
purebred  herd. 

Money  can  hardly  be  invested  where  it  will 
bring  greater  returns  than  in  registered  hogs. 
And  there  is  no  danger  of  the  bottom  ever  falling 
out  of  the  purebred  industry  either,  for  Govern- 
ment records  reveal  the  astounding  fact  that  only 
3.58  per  cent  of  the  hogs  in  the  United  States  are 
registered,  while  in  some  of  the  older  Euro- 
pean countries  where  breeding  operations 
have  been  carried  on  for  years  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  the  percentage  of  regis- 
tered hogs  runs  as  high  as  50,  and  still  the 
business  is  most  profitable.  Over  a  century 
ago  this  same  question  was  raised  la  con- 
nection with  the  beef  cattle  industry  in 
England,  yet  the  business  1b  more  active 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and 
bigger  prices  are  being  secured. 

Big  Local  Demand  for  Breeders. 

Answers  to  questionnaires  which  we  re- 
cently sent  out  to  over  200  prominent  pure- 
bred breeders  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
registered  hogs  in  California  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  supply.  Forty-five  per  cent 
reported  that  they  were  entirely  sold  out;  39 
per  cent  had  only  fall  pigs  for  sale;  and  only 
16  per  cent  had  service  boars  and  bred  sows 
to  sell.  Those  who  were  offering  stock  were 
nearly  sold  out,  and  it  looks  to  us  as  though 
the  demand  this  spring  will  be  many  times 
greater  than  the  supply.  Also  we  believe 
it  will  be  years  before  this  demand  is  satis- 
fied. Even  then  the  business  will  be  a  most 
profitable  one,  for  the  poorer  animals  can  be 
marketed  for  pork  at  more  profit  than  grades, 
and  there  will  always  be  a  good  demand  for 
the  tops  from  other  breeders  who  find  It  nec- 
essary to  introduce  new  blood  into  their 
herds  to  avoid  inbreeding. 

Aim  for  Quality,  Not  Quantity. 

.  But  while  the  registered  hog  is  the  animal 
that  puts  the  profit  in  farming,  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  all"  registered  hogs  are  good 
ones,  and  that  in  buying  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  an  animal  has  papers. 
Among;  all  classes  of  registered  stock  we  find 
culls,  and  unfortunately  some  breeders  are 
not  particular  enough  about  culling.  As  a 
result  many  inferior  animals  are  offered  for 
breeders  that  ought  to  go  to  the  block. 

It  is  highly  important  to  start  with  the 
best  foundation  stock  obtainable,  and  if  you 
haven't  the  means  to  buy  a  large  number  of 
good  breeders,  then  get  a  high-class  trio  or 
even  a  pair,  in  preference  to  a  large  number 
of  hogs  of  only  ordinary  quality.  It  ma7  be  a 
good  thing  if  your  pile  is  limited,  for  one  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  of  the  beginner  is  to  be  too 
ambitious,  and  to  make  his  start  on  too  large  a 
scale. 

A  young  housewife  once  complained  about  a 
small  piece  of  ice  that  had  been  left  in  response 
to  her  order  for  50  pounds.  "But,  ma'am,"  the 
iceman  replied,  "notice  the  firm  and  excellent 
quality  of  it.  In  buying  ice  your  motto  should  be, 
'Not  how  much  but  how  good.'  "  That  should  be 
the  motto  of  every  swine  breeder.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary to  have  a  big  herd  in  order  to  make  big 
money.  Look  at  the  money  John  M.  Bernstein 
of  Hanford  is  making  with  one  outstanding  boar 
and  a  half-dozen  top-notch  sows — probably  more 
than  the  average  farmer  with  a  hundred  head  is 
making.  His  oldest  sow  has  produced  sufficient 
pigs  of  good  enough  quality  to  sell  for  $2,000  in 
the  past  two  years.  Another  sow,  Fruitful  Maid, 
has  always  farrowed  12  or  13  to  the  litter,  and 
all  corking  good  pigs,  too.  "The  best  farmer  in 
Kentucky"  is  quoted  in  an  Eastern  farm  paper  as 
having  made  $2,000  in  one  year  from  80  ewes. 
But  shucks!  he  isn't  In  it  with  John  Bernstein  of 
California,  who  makes  $1,000  per  year  from  one 
sow  for  two  years  in  succession. 

You  can  do  as  well  if  you  will  start  with  as 
(Continued  on  page  227) 
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This  Is  the  Way  We  Feed  Hogs 


Compiled  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


"America  is  composed  of  three 
classes  of  men,"  said  the  wisen- 
heimer.  "First,  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  second,  those  who  have 
not." 

"But  how  about  the  third  class?" 
questioned  the  listener. 

"Oh,  they're  the  fellows  who  write 
articles  for  the  magazines  telling 
the  second  class  how  the  first  class 
did  it." 

The  writer  will  have  to  own  up 
that  he  is  in  the  third  class,  for  he 
gives  no  original  ideas  in  this  ar- 
ticle. But  he  offers  what  he  con- 
siders infinitely  more  valuable  in 
the  actual  feeding  methods  of  the 
most  successful  swine  raisers  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

On  the  theory  that  "everybody 
knows  more  than  anybody,"  we  sent 
out  .more  than  200  questionnaires 
that  we  might  gather  together  the 
experiences  of  practical  hog  men. 
We  say  "practical"  to  distinguish 
these  men  from  those  who  produce 
gains  irrespective  of  cost.  The  prac- 
tical feeder  is  not  always  the  man 
who  secures  the  greatest  growth  in 
the  shortest  time;  he  is  the  one 
who  gets  the  most  profit  out  of  feed- 
ing— who  produces  the  growth  at 
the  least  cost  per  pound.  And  he  is 
the  one  w^o  speaks  all  the  way 
through  this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  practically  all 
of  the  successful  feeders  find  that 
it  is  not  profitable  to  carry  pigs 
along  at  any  stage  of  their  existence 
on  pasture  alone;  also  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  attempt  to  raise  or  fat- 
ten them  on  grain  alone.  Prof. 
Thompson  reports  that  the  last  lot  of 
hogs  fattened  at  the  University  Farm 


erally  some  that  has  been  damaged 
and  were  not  salable.  The  beans 
were  most  often  boiled  or  soaked. 
Milo  in  the  head  was  fed  by  only 
one  breeder,  and  corn  on  the  cob  by 
only  one.  Around  Fresno  many  were 
feeding  damaged  raisins  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  a  day  per  hog. 

When  skim  milk  was  used,  three 
pounds  were  fed  to  one  of  grain. 
When  skim  milk  was  not  available, 
tankage  was  most  often  substituted, 
10  per  cent  being  used  for  growing 
stock  and  5  per  cent  for  fatters.  A 
semi-solid  condensed  butermilk  was 
used  by  several  in  place  of  tankage. 
It  was  diluted  and  used  with  grain 
in  the  form  of  a  slop  the  same  as 
skim  milk. 

Fish  meal  was  used  by  a  few  in 
place  of  tankage.  Quite  a  number 
used  coconut  meal,  but  very  few  fed 
oilcake  meal. 

THE  QUICK  ROUTE  TO  THE  PORK  BARREL, 

For  market  stock  more  corn,  milo, 
kafir  and  gyp  corn  were  used  than 
for  breeders — milo  being  the  most 
common — although  ground  barley 
was  the  most  popular  feed.  Very 
little  mill  feed  was  used. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  breed- 
ers reported  that  they  confined  their 
hogs  for  finishing  them  off.  Sev- 
enty-one per  cent  used  self-feeders 
for  their  market  hogs.  Fourteen  per 
cent  used  them  for  developing  breed- 
ers, but  nearly  all  stated  that  they 
watched  the  pigs  carefully  and  either 
discontinued  the  self-feeders  or  used 
a  filler  of  alfalfa  meal  with  the 
grain,  when  they  saw  that  the  pigs 
were  getting  too  fat. 

When  grain  was  hand-fed.  most 
breeders   used   a   2   or   3   per  cent 


push  them  along  rapidly.  Pigs  under 
50  pounds  gain  16  per  cent  of  their 
body  weight  weekly;  under  100 
pounds    7.4    per    cent;    under  200 


pounds  5  per  cent;  and  under  300 
pounds  only  3.8  per  cent.     A  50- 
pound  pig  uses  only  18  per  cent  of 
(Continued  on  page  225) 


Grain  should  Bappli  meni  p:is(iir.ige  1o  provide  Hie  (iiiirkt-st  route  from  pi^liood  to  pork. 


were  given  barley  alone  and  in  go- 
ing from  120  to  225  pounds  they 
required  5.75  pounds  of  barley  to 
make  one  pound  of  gain.  Another 
lot  required  5.06  pounds  barley  and 
.11  pounds  tankage.  Another  4.97 
pounds  barley  and  6.75  pounds  skim 
milk. 

These  figures  prove  that,  when 
labor  and  other  items  are  counted 
in,  there  is  not  enough  profit  in 
feeding  hogs  grain  alone,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  practically 
all  who  answered  our  questions  pas- 
tured their  hogs  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  grain.  That  is,  they  had 
alfalfa  pasture  from  March  to  De- 
cember. For  the  balance  of  the  year 
some  provided  pastures  of  vetch,  rye, 
barley  or  rape,  or  combinations  of 
these.  Others  fed  pumpkins,  beets 
and  other  root  crops.  Others  simply 
fed  alfalfa  hay,  chopped  alfalfa  or 
alfalfa  meal.  When  the  latter  was 
used,  it  generally  was  mixed  with 
the  grain,  and  in  most  cases  was 
soaked. 

FEEDING  GRAIN  FOR  BF.ST  RESULTS. 

For  grain,  of  course  barley,  milo, 
kafir  and  gyp  corn  were  most  com- 
monly used.  In  almost  every  case 
they  were  ground,  rolled  or  cracked, 
and  soaked  if  fed  with  skim  milk. 
Otherwise  they  were  fed  dry. 

For  sows  suckling  pigs  and  for 
pigs  up  to  3  or  4  months,  the 
most  common  ration  was  ground 
barley,  three  or  four  parts  and  mid- 
dlings or  Sure-Milk  one  part.  Most 
breeders  stated  that  they  could  not 
procure  middlings  and  were  using 
Sure-Milk.    Only  one  used  bran. 

For  breeding  stock  above  four 
months  very  few  used  mill  feeds. 
Ground  barley  was  most  commonly 
used — generally  alone.  Some  added 
oats,  milo,  kafir  or  gyp  corn.  Quite 
a  number  were  feeding  beans — gen- 


ration — that  is,  2  or  3  pounds  for 
every  100  pounds  of  live  weight  of 
the  hogs.  When  skim  milk  was  ac- 
cessible, a  smaller  grain  ration  was 
fed.  The  average  estimate'  of  the 
amount  of  grain  necessary  to  make 
a  pound  of  gain  was  3  pounds — this 
in  addition  to  skim  milk  and  pas- 
ture. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  number 
who  confined  their  hogs  to  finish 
them  off.  Prof.  Thompson  states 
that  at  the  University  Farm  the  fat- 
ters are  not  confined  if  pasture  is 
available,  and  we  believe  that  farm- 
ers will  get  better  results  if  they 
change  their,  methods.  The  hogs  will 
not  take  on  fat  quite  so  rapidly 
when  not  confined,  but  if  they  have 
access  to  good  pasturage  less  grain 
will  be  required,  and  the  net  cost 
per  pound  of  gain  will  be  reduced. 

H.  C.  Shinn.  formerly  of  Strat- 
ford, but  now  on  a  ranch  near  Tu- 
lare, is  an  advocate  of  good  alfalfa 
pasture  supplemented  by  a  moder- 
ate grain  ration  right  along;  as 
against  the  method  of  putting  the 
hogs  in  the  fattening  pen  for  the 
last  four  or  six  weeks.  He  gives  his 
hdgs  a  ration  of  9  parts  ground  bar- 
ley and  1  part  tankage,  feeding  3 
pounds  per  day  for  every  100  pounds 
of  hog.  Hogs  fed  in  this  way'aver- 
age  210  pounds  at  7  months,  and  the 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
with  barley  at  $2.50  varies  from 
$9.90  to  $10.40.  This  is  not  guess 
work,  but  actual  results  as  deter- 
mined by  weighing  both  feed  and 
animals. 

WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Here  are  a  few  points  gleaned 
from  the  different  replies  to  our 
questionnaire  that  are  well  worth 
remembering: 

The  younger  the  pigs  the  more 
economical  their  gains,  so  it  pays  to 


Do  You  Feed 
Hogs? 

With  the  present  feed  prices  the  big  essential  for  profit  in  hog 
raising  is  a  proper  feeding  method.  It  is  important  that  the 
ration  be  well  balanced  and  contain  in  proper  proportion  the 
food  elements  necessary  to  rapid  growth  and  development. 

Digester  Tankage 

is  a  supplementary  feed,  designed  to  make  up  the  protein  de- 
ficiency in  ordinary  feed. 

It  develops  bone  and  muscle  in  young  pigs  and  makes  them 
grow.  It  matures  hogs  for  market  two  or  three  months  earlier 
than  grain  alone,  and  makes  the  kind  of  pork  that  commands 
the  top  market  price. 

It  fortifies  and  strengthens  the  system  and  enables  hogs  to  resist 
disease. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "Protein  for  Profit." 

Address, 
Animal  Food  Dept., 

Western  Meat 
Company 


San  Francisco 


California 


This  is  Buzz 

Winner  of  Boys'  Pig  Feeding  Con- 
test, Riverside.  Raised  on  Globe 
A-l  Swine  Feed  exclusively.  Six 
months,  weight  240  pounds,  actual 
cost  to  produce  at  the  retail  cost  of 
feed,  10  cents  a  pound. 

HOG  FEED 

is  not  a  matter  of  price  per  ton  of  feed,  but  cost  per  pound  of  hog. 

Globe  @tlog  Feed  with  Buttermilk 

Composed  of  choice  ground  grain  products,  tankage  and  PURE  DRY 
BUTTERMILK.  In  test  after  test,  made  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
is  proven  to  save  from  $6  to  $10  on  each  hog 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks'  time.  "It's  the  Dry 
Buttermilk  does  it." 

Learn  why  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  Globe  A-l 
Swine  Feed. 

Send  for  the  Fact  Book. 


Xvattic  Acid  eria. 

Miiro  -  photograph  ol 
tactic  acid  producing  bac- 
t"r:i  toun'1  in  butter- 
milk, the  germ  of  profit 
in  swine  raising. 

Send  for  the  Fact 
Book  and  learn  why 


Globe  Mills 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Popular  Poland-Chinas 


In  the  Poland-Chinas  we  can  show 
you  hogs  that  breed  true  to  type 
and  have  uniform  litter6  which  re- 
quire little  cull- 
ing. They  have 
quiet  dispositions 
and  consequently 
take  on  fat  read- 
ily. Great  consti- 
tutional strength 
fortifies  them 
against  disease 
and  enables  them 
to  make  profit- 
able gains  under 
the  most  unfa- 
vorable condi- 
tions. 

The   sows  are 

prolific,  excellent 
sucklers,  and 
quiet,  careful 
mothers,  raising  a  verv  high  per- 
centage of  their  pigs.  The  pigs  are 
large  at  birth,  strong  and  active, 
easy  to  rear,  and  will  thrive  with 
little  care. 

Poland-Chinas  have  fast-growing, 
easy-feeding  qualities;  are  produc- 
ers of  meat  of  high  quality,  partic- 
ularly hams  and  shoulders;  reach 
market  with  little  shrinkage,  and 
dress  out  with  little  waste. 


The  boars  are  exceptionally  good 
for  crossing  and  grading  up.  impart- 
ing to  their  offspring  the  hardiness, 


Lendorris  Ranch 

Poland-Chinas 

(BIG  TYPE) 

We  are  consigning  to  the  Kings 
County  Sale  four  fine  gilts  by 
President  out  of  Hadley  Queen, 
four  daughters  and  one  grand- 
daughter of  Lorraine  B.  (this 
great  brood  sow  has  farrowed  22 
pigs  in  two  litters  and  raised  20 
of  them);  one  gilt  sired  by  our 
herd  boar.  Young  Jumbo  28761; 
one  boar  sired  by  Kings  Big  Bone 
Leader,  grand  champion  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Further    information  gladly 
given. 

W.  L.  HAAG  &  SON.  HANFORD 


J.  A.  6RAWSHAW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Breeder  of 

POL  AND = CHINAS 

My  offering-  Fenni.iry  22  consists  of 
four  nits  by  President's  Equal,  bred  to 
C.-jlifc.rnis  Grretdalp.  anil  one.  Orstrlnle 
flit  bred  to  Kinirs  County  Buster.  This 
is  the  jreaU'sl  .  out-crossine  one  oould 
wish,  and  adds  streneth  to  the  breed. 

Try  to  cet  one  of  these  if  you  contem- 
plate raisine  Poland-Chinas.  Choice  boars 
and  cilts  mrod  by  California  Gerstdale  at 
private  treaty  and  at  farmers'  prices 


MORAN  RANCH 

Poland-Chinas 

HERD  BOARS 

Hie  Bono  Bob  ::Kr;s!> 

Major  Hadley  Wonder  242397 

Clark's  Wonder  23:1849. 

One  of  the  above  was  Grand  Champion 
in  1917,  and  another  is  a  son  of  a  World's 
Ch;tmpton.  * 

A  few  bred  pills  and  service  boars  for 
sale.     Satisfaction  cnaranteed. 

N.  K.  horan.  Loefceford,  Calif. 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Med  to  Iowa  Wonder  and  Model  Jones. 
These  are  the  two  best  boars  I  <  ould  buy. 
Their  breeding  is  A-l. 

W.  D.  TREWHITT,  Hanford. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

"rC  Poland  -  Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


docility  and  good  feeding  qualities 
that  breeders  like. 

California  Poland-China  Breeders' 
Association:  President,  W.  Bern- 
stein. Hanford;  secretary,  Alex.  D. 
McCarty,   Sap  Francisco. 

POI.ANIM  Hl\  \». 

H.  n.  MoCune,  Lemoore — Four- 
teen sows  by  President.  President's 
Ideal.  Long  Nelson.  My  Choice,  and 
Perfection  Wonder  3rd.  Herd  boar. 
King's  Massive  Orange,  bred  by  T. 
V.  Purr-ell.  Polo,  111.  Young  stock, 
56  head  of  fall  pigs  by  King's  Mas- 
sive Orange. 

Nelson's  Dairy  Farm.  Walter  S.  G. 
Nelson.  San  Jose— Foundation  sows 
by  Chief  Picture  2nd.  Jumbo  Equal 
and  Nugget.  Herd  boar.  Trewhitt's 
|  Giant  by  Jumbo  Equal;  also  a  young 
boar  by  My  Choice.  Demand  for 
stork  heavy;  all  sold  out. 

N.  M.  Lester.  Gridley — Sows  of 
Long  Hadley.  Big  Bob,  I  B  A  Won- 
der and  Major  Improved,  half-brother 
to  the  1917  grand  champion.  A  few 
service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs 
for  sale. 

Rough's  Greenfields,  W.  H.  Rough. 
Arlington  Station.  Riverside.  Sows 
of  high  quality,  representing  the  best 
blood  lines.  Herd  headed  by  the 
world  champion,  Superba.  An  ex- 
cellent assortment  of  stork  for  sale. 

P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Brood 
sows  of  A  Wonder  and  Royal  Chief 
breeding.  Herd  boars.  Bob  Big  Bone 
by  Big  Bone  Bob  out  of  a  sow  by 
Major  Hadley  Wonder,  and  Jumbo 
Timm  by  Mouw's  Long  Smooth 
Jumbo  out  of  a  sow  by  Big  Timm. 
I  Demand  very  heavy  and  practically 
'  everything  sold  except  a  five-months- 
old  boar  pig  by  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader. 

F.  E.  Fay.  Tipton.  Sows  of  Presi- 
dent. Hanford  Boy.  Jumbo  Ben  and 
Black  Favorite  breeding.  Herd  head- 
ed by  Wondergerst  by  Big  Jones. 
Some  fine  March  boars  for  sale  sired 
by  King's  Big  Bone  Leader. 

M.  Bassett  &  Son.  Hanford.  Brood 
I  sows  of  the  "advanced"  type.  Includ- 
ing many  of  the  leading  Pacific.  Coast 
I  prize  winners.     Herd   headed  until 
j  recently  by  Model  Fellow,  who  has 
recently  died.    Other  boars  are  King's 
|  Gerstdale     Jones     by  Hanrherdale 
I  Jones  1st.  King's  Timm  by  Severe's 
Big  Timm.  and   Model   Fellow.  Jr.. 
by  Model  Fellow.    Classy  stork  of  all 
I  ages  for  sale. 

I  J.  W.  Wakefield,  Arampo.  A  fine 
herd  of  stork  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand 

'  Model  and  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  breeding. 
Some  fine  fall  gilts  by  Grand  Modrl 
for  sale. 

Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim.  A 
choire  collection  of  noted  prize  win- 
ning brood  sows,  including  Big  Knox 
Girl.  King's  Wonder  Giantess,  Big 
Beauty,  Miss  Giantess.  Model  Giant- 
ess, Wonder  Giantess.  Major  Beauty. 
Model  Beauty  2nd  and  Nelson  Won- 
!  der  A.  Herd  boar.  I.  B.  A.  Wonder, 
reserve  grand  rhampion  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Demand  heavy,  but.  still  have  a  rhoire 
assortment  of  stork  for  sale. 

E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale..  Nine  high- 
rlass  brood  sows.  Herd  boar.  Presi- 
dent Junior,  a  son  of  the  noted  Bern- 
stein boar.  President.  Will  have 
some  fine  spring  pigs  for  sale. 

W.  Bernstein,  Hanford.  Sows  in- 
rluding  some  of  the  most  noted  prize 
winners  on  the  coast,  including  Candy 
Kid  and  King's  Rosebud.  Herd  boars. 
King's  Jumbo  Orphan  by  Jumbo  Or- 


H.  D.  McCUNE'S  POLAND  CHINAS 


SIZE,  BONE  AND  QUALITY 


King's  Massive  Orange  No. 
303591  is  my  herd  boar,  by  Pur- 
cell  of  Illinois,  with  the  great 
sow,  Peggy,  having  3  litters  ag- 
gregating 103  raised  pigs  to  her 
credit,  also  other  sows  of  large 
size,  good  bone,  supreme  qual 
ity.  and  great  uniformity.  A 
breeding  herd  excelled  by  none 
and  equalled  by  few. 

BUYERS  AT  THE  KINGS  COUNTY  SALE,  watch  for  Bessie  Ideal 
and  Ideal's  Bessie  March  gilts.  They  have  quality  supreme,  good  bone, 
perfect  conformation  and  breeding  unexcelled.  No  bidder  will  make  a 
mistake  if  he  keeps  his  head  nodding  until  he  buys  these  gilts. 

For  further  information  and  prices  write: 

H.  D.  McCUNE, 

R.  R.  A,  LEMOORE,  CALIFORNIA. 


BERNSTEIN'S  POLAND-CHINAS 

Keep  your  Eye  on 

KINGS  BIG  LEADER 

Sired  by  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader,  the  $700  boar,  and  out  of  Belles 
Beauty,  the  $360  sow,  a  real  herd  header. 

Four,  big,  growthy  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader  gilts  and  a  great  bred 
sow  are  some  of  the  good  things  I  am  offering  in  the 

KINGS  COUNTY 

POLAND-CHINA  BREEDER'S  SALE 
On  Pebruary  22,  1919 


W.  BERNSTEIN, 


HANFORD,  CAL. 


BASSETT'S  POLAND-CHINAS 

ADVANCED  TYPE— BIG  AND  SMOOTH  WITH  QUALITY. 

We  are  consign- 
ing to  the  Kings 
County  Breeders' 
Sale  ten  young 
sows  and  two 
September  year- 
ling boars  carry- 
ing the  blood  of 
Model  Fellow, 
Orange  King, 
Perfect  Hastier. 
Golden  Lad, 
Kings  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Kings 
Timm. 

They  are  from 
the  tops  of  our 
herd  and  of  THE 
VBRY  BEST 
BLOOD  LINES. 


MODEL  PEULOW 

Mark  Bassett    Hanford,  Cal. 


A.  L.  Bassett 


Poland-China  Bred  Sow  Sale 

45  Monster  Brood  Sows  and  Gilts  V\  ith  Quality 

KM  I'  TO 


BUSTER  DEFENDER 

By  Smooth  Defender  2nd,  out  of 
Molly  Buster  2nd.  Best  pig  raised 
in  19)8.  Weighed  450  pounds  at 
11  months. 


WONDER  JONES 

By  Big  Jones,  the  boar  that  made 
Gerstdale  Jones  famous,  and  out 
of  Bob's  Belle. 


Also  »  few  brrd  to  W'»  (ilnnt  and  Surprise  Prospect,  the  sir*  of  the  s  in    tx»  Cal.  Jurk. 

All  sows  insured  for  three  months  against  death  from  any  disease  or 
accident  except  cholera,  from  which  they  are  immune. 

MARCH  6.  AT  1  P  M.,  AT  MY  FARM  4  MILES  EAST  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

G.  E.  SAMPSON  Route  4  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


McCARTY    &  STARKWEATHER 

BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

HERD  SOWS 

Sired  by  Kansas  King 


HERD  BOARS— 

Kansas  King  No.  282761 
Sir.-  King  After  All,  by  A  Won- 
derful King. 

King  Jones  Over  No.  308397 
Sire,  King  Jones,  a  litter  mate 
of  Gerstdale  Jones. 

BIG    TYPE     BLOOD  ONLY. 

HERD    CHOLERA  IMMUNE. 


Rood's  Choice,  dam  by  Hather's 

Big  Orphan 
Big   Bob  Orange  3rd,  dam  by 

Long  Model 
Cantrall's  Ideal,  dam   by  Long 

Model 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INSPECT  THIS  HERD  BEFORE  BUYING. 

Riverina  Farms,  Paradise  Road,  Modesto,  Cal. 

ALEX  D.  McCARTY,  324  Ins.  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Fraoctaco 
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phan;  King  of  the  Golden  Gate,  a 
line-bred  big  Orphan  boar;  and 
King's  Big  Leader  by  King's  Big 
Bone  Leader.  Will  consign  some 
fine  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  gilts  to 
the  Kings  county  sale. 

Rossmead  Farm,  Fred  D.  Ross, 
Hanford.  A  fine  lot  of  brood  sows 
headed  by  Rossmead  Big  Bob,  son  of 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  the  1125-pound 
grand  champion  at  the  National 
Swine  Show,  1917.  Demand  heavy; 
all  sold  out, 

Dimmick  Bros.,  Lemoore.  Herd  of 
outstanding  sows,  including  the  700- 
pound  Stella  Hunter.  Herd  boars. 
Model  Wonder  and  California  Smooth 
Jumbo.  Six  fine  young  bred  sows 
will  be  offered  at  the  Hanford  sale. 

C.  A.  Vaughn,  Hanford.  A  select 
lot  of  brood  sows,  including  the  $300 
Queen  of  San  Joaquin.  Herd  boar. 
My  Choice,  a  Mouw-bred  boar.  Will 
consign  four  bred  sows  to  Hanford 
sale. 

E.  Miner,  Lodi.  Sows  of  the  lead- 
ing blood  lines.  Herd  headed  by  the 
half-ton  boar,  Ursus  Jr.  Some  choice 
stock  for  sale. 

Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  Dixon.  A  large 
herd  of  brood  sows  representing  the 
best  blood  of  Kings  county.  Herd 
headed  by  Chieftan,  a  son  of  Presi- 
dent. Some  outstanding  individuals 
for  sale. 

W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland  — 
[forty  sows  of  A  Wonder,  Chief  I'rire. 
Giantess,  Longfellow,  Long  Wonder, 
Idea)  Meddler  and  Matchless  Perfec- 
tion breeding.  Boars  of  Big  Orange. 
Model  Major  and  Superba  blood 
lines. 

Young  &  Clark,  Lodi.  Brood  sows 
that  have  been  consistent  prize  win- 
ners for  years.  Herd  boars.  Golden 
State  King  by1  Golden  Gate  King,  and 
Long  Big  Bone  Jr.  by  Big  Bone  Bob. 
A  few  fall  boars  and  eight  gilts  by 
Big  Bone  Bob  for  sale. 

T.  N.'  Hale,  Winton.  A  choice  herd 
of  brood  sows  headed  by  a  son  of 
Long  Wonder  out  of  Mary  Queen. 
Demand  heavy;  all  sold  out. 

R.  W.  Jickling,  Elmira.  Sows  of 
Big  Orphan,  Big  Orange.  Big  Knox. 
Big  Bone,  Big  Surprise,  Big  Bob  and 
Big  Price  breeding.  Herd  boar. 
Justa  Bos  of  Big  Bob  Giantess  and 


Hadley  breeding.  Twenty  fall  pigs 
for  sale. 

A.  •  Buckand  &  Son,  Fresno.  A 
very  select  herd  of  brood  sows  headed 
by  California  Jumbo  Buster  by 
Buster  Buster,  and  Blakesdale  Jones 
by  Gerstdale  Jones.  Classy  young 
stock  for  sale. 

J.  K.  Macomber,  Tipton — Sows  of 
the  best  Kings  County  blood  lines. 
Herd  boar.  Chief  Picture  2nd.  sire 
of  the  junior  and  reserve  grand 
champion  at  P. -P.  I.  E. 

H.  C.  Shinn.  Tulare — Starting  on 
a  new  ranch  with  high-class  stock. 
Will  be  heard  from  later. 

Cloverdale  Farm,  Escondido,  G.  J. 
Bach,  owner;  G.  R.  Cloes,  lessee — 
Fifty  sows  of  Chief  Price.  Big  Jum- 
bo, Mouw's  Smooth  Jumbo  and  A 
Wonder  breeding.  Herd  boars.  Jumbo 
Model  by  Big  Smooth  Model,  and 
Whitten's  Big  Bob  by  Big  Bob.  A 
few  choice  service  boars  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale. 

Winton  Poland-China  Farm.  John- 
nie Glusing,  Winton — Sows  by  Hus- 
tler and  Model  Major.  Herd  boar, 
Long  Dude  by  Blucher.  A  good  ser- 
vice boar  and  a  few  fall  pigs  for 
sale. 

Renwick  Ranch.  Mrs.  Viola  L.  Ren- 
wick.  Santa  Barbara — Sows  repre- 
senting the  most  fashionable  East- 
ern blood  lines.  Herd  boars.  El 
Profito  by  Big  Long  Jumbo,  assisted 
by  Defender's  Model. 

Walter  C.  Ficklin.  Fresno  —Seven 
sows  of  A  Wonder,  Joker  and  Sun- 
nydale  Chief  breeding.  Herd  boar. 
Madera  Model  by  King's  Model. 
Three  high-class  bred  gilts  and  sows 
for  sale. 

Nate  Hauck,  Alton — Sows  of  Long 
Model,  Blue  Valley,  A  Wonder  and 
Longfellow  Jr.  breeding.  Herd  boar. 
Cantrall's  Ideal  by  Big  Joe.  A  choice 
lot  of  fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale. 

John  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford — Five 
sows  by  Prince  Hadley.  Big  Mastiff, 
Major  Hadley  Wonder  and  other 
noted  sires.  Herd  boar.  President 
by  Woodrow  out  of  Giantess  F. 
Great  demand  for  stock.  Some  toppy 
fall  pigs  for  sale. 

N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford  —  Sows 
sired  by  I  B  A  Wonder.  Model  Giant 
and  Grand  Model.     Herd  boars.  Big 


Waukeen  Herd 

Poland=Chinas 

BIQ  TYPE 

I  lave  just  placed  at  the  head  of  my  great  herd  of  sows 

KINGS  BIQ  BONE  LEADER 


Grand  Champion 
of  California 

The  highest  priced  boar  that 
ever  went  through  a  Cali- 
fornia auction  sale. 

Eor  sale  now : 


A  grandson  of  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  and  of  Major  Hadley 
Wonder,  also  a  few  fall  hoar  pigs. 

Rooking  orders  for  spring  pigs  by  Joe's  King,  a  grand- 
son of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 

Write  or  call  and  see  them. 


LES  McCRACKEN,  Proprietor 

RIPON,  CAL. 


SEVENTH 

Semi-Annual 

SALE 


OF 


Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders  Association 

SATURDAY,  FEB'Y.  22nd,  1919 

Kings  County  Fair  Grounds 

HANFORD,  CALIF. 

80  -•  HEAD  ■■  80 

BRED  SOWS,  GUTS  and  ROARS 

To  he  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  in 


Kings  County. 


Consignors. 


M.(Bassett, 
O.  Dimmick, 
H.  D.  McCune. 


J-r  A.  Crawshaw,  Wr.  S.  Hubbard, 
C.  G.  DeRaad,      C.  A.  Vaughn, 
W.  D.  Trewhitt.    W\  L.  Haag, 


T.  M.  Bernstein.     W.  Bernstein. 


F.  D.  Ross. 


Auctioneer,  COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES. 

For  catalog  or  information  write 
F.  D.  ROSS,  Secretary,  HANFORD,  CAL. 


MITCHELL'S 


POLAND- 
CHINAS 


JUMBO  TIMM  285693 

Head  of  Herd. 

Size,  quality,  prolificacy 
and  constitution  is  my 
aim.  Sows  farrow  in 
April.  Booking  orders 
for  spring  pigs. 

P.  E.  MITCHELL 

ATWATER,  CALIFORNIA 
R.  R.  1,  Box  180 

Ranch  \lA  miles  N,  of  Station. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

The  best  blood  of  the  hog  belt. 
A  few  September  pigs  up  to  140 
days.  Will  have  line-bred  Big  Bob 
pigs  farrowing  early  in  March. 
R.  W.  JICKLING,  Elmira. 


Big  Model  Lady.  589288 
Sire,  Model  Major  Dam,  Big  Lady  F. 

Sow  that  topped  females  at  the 
Gatewood  sale.  She  will  farrow  a 
litter  by  King's  Big  Rone  Leader, 
the  $700  boar. 

Booking  orders  for  pigs. 

JOHN  GLUSING 

WINTON,  CAL. 
Ranch  2  miles  north  of  station. 


Palm  Ave.  StocR  Farm 

BIG  BOINE  TYPE 

Poland-Chinas 

Yoiinp   Stock    for  Sale. 
/.  W.  WAKEFIELD.  ACAMPO.  CAIJF. 
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Big  Type 

Poland-Chinas 


Herd  headed  by  Young  Won- 
derful, son  of  I.  B.  A.  Wonder, 
Reserve  Champion  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Weanling  pigs,  both  sexes, 
after  March  1st. 

R.  P.  FRISBY 

R.  D.  3,  Napa,  Cal. 


Buck  land  Ranch 

Poland  Chinas 

Weanlings  and  Fall  Boars  for 
sale,  from  California  Jumbo 
Buster,  and  sows  Ruby  Big 
Bone,  Long  Lady,  Miss  Big 
Bone,  Happy  Maid,  and  Bonny 
Mae.  For  further  information 
write  or  come  and  see  them. 


A.  Buckland  &  Son 

Route  E,  Box  126, 
Fresno,  California. 


REAOAKS  RANCH 
HERD 

Poland-Chinas 

of  the 

BIG  TYPE 

"Two  thousand  pounds  of 
pork  per  sow"  is  beaten  by 
Reaoaks  Ranch  Herd  now. 

W.  J.  HANNA 
Qilroy,  -    .  Cal. 


Pioneer  Herd  of 
Poland-Chinas 

Introducing  Fresno  Boy,  u  great  son 
of  the  great  Orange  Hoy,  whose  get 
has  been  consistent  winners  in  the 
Middle   West   for   three   ye:irs  past. 

Fresno  Boy  will  assist  Kresno 
Sampson,  he  by  Mc's  Sampson,  the 
International  Greet  Champion  in  1910. 
Our  him  is  size,  prolificacy  and  feed- 
ing quality. 

FRED  GATEWOOD, 


Kout«  J 


I    ■  -mm  Cal. 


Bone  Bob,  Major  Hadley  Wonder 
and  Clark's  Wonder.  Three  service 
boars,  15  bred  gilts,  4  bred  sows 
and  38  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Forest  View  Farm,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise  —  Fourteen  sows  of  Big 
Bone,  A  King, '  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
Smooth  Price  and  Blue  Valley  Te- 
cumseh  breeding.  Herd  boars,  CookV 
Hancherdale  Jones  by  HancherdaV 
Jones,"  and  Big  Ben's  Wonder  by 
Big  Ben.  Five  service  boars  and  2 
bred  gilts  for  sale. 

Riverina  Farms.  Modesto,  owned 
by  Alex.  D.  McCarty,  San  Francisco 
— Thirteen  sows  sired  by  Rood's 
Choice.  Cantrall's  Ideal,  Big  Bob 
Orange.  Meritorious,  I  B  A  Wonder 
and  other  noted  boars.  Herd  boars, 
Kansas  King  by  King  After  All,  and 
King  Jones  Over  by  King  Jones.  Big 
demand;  all  sold  out. 

Lendorris  Ranch,  W.  L.  Haag  & 
Son.  Hanford — Sows  of  Hadley  and 
Giant  Mammoth,  President,  and 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  blood  lines. 
Herd  boars.  Young  Jumbo  by  Jumbo 
Bob.  and  Big  Bone  Len  by  King's 
Big  Bone  Leader.  Big  demand  for 
stock;  only  10  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

W.  D.  Trewhitt.  Hanford — Twenty- 
four  sows  of  Big  Ben,  Joe  Wonder, 
Wonder  Jumbo.  My  Choice  and 
Jumbo  Equal  breeding.  Herd  boars, 
Iowa  Wonder  bred  by  C.  H.  Porter, 
Eagle  Grove.  Ia..  and  Model  Jones 
bred  by  E.  D.  Frazier,  Drexel.  Mo. 
Ten  bred  gilts  and  60  fall  pigs  for 
sale. 

Reaoaks  Ranch,  W.  J.  Hanna,  Gil- 
roy — Twenty-six  sows  of  Tecumseh 
Longfellow,  Lady  U.  S.  Chief,  Black 
Giantess.  Long  Nelson,  Up-to-Date, 
Chief's  Beauty  and  Long  Dude  breed- 
ing. Herd  boars.  A  Wonder  3rd,  Dry 
Creek  Wonder  and  H's  Superba.  De- 
mand excellent.  Some  fine  bred  gilts 
and  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Sandyacre  Farm.  Hale  I.  Marsh, 
Modesto — Twenty  sows  of  Big  Bone. 
Blue  Valley  Giantess,  A  Wonder  and 
Model  Major  breeding.  Herd  boars, 
Model  Major,  Big  Model  and  Major 
Hadley  Wonder  2nd.  Demand  very 
heavy;  all  sold  out. 

Lakeside  Stock  Farm,  Geo.  V. 
Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi — Sows  of  A 
Wonder,  Chief  Defender,  and  Golden 
Meddler  breeding.  Herd  boars. 
Matchless  Bob  of  U.  C.  by  Big  Bob 
Orange  3rd,  and  Lakeside  Defender 
by  Chief  Defender's  Choice.  Sixteen 
bred  gilts  and  50  fall  pigs  being  of- 
fered. 

Palm  Crest  Ranch,  N.  C.  Hansen, 
Coachella — Herd  headed  by  Panama 
Silver  and  California  Liberty  Bob. 
Five  bred  gilts  and  35  fall  pigs  for 
sale. 

R.  P.  Frlsby,  Napa — Eight  royally 
bred  sows,  one  a  daughter  of  the 
grand  champion  at  1917  State  Fair. 
Herd  boar.  Young  Wonderful  by  I  B 
A  Wonder.    No  young  stock  for  sale. 

Sunshine  Ranch,  B.  M.  Hargis,  Tu- 
lare— Eight  sows  of  high-class  blood 
lines.  Herd  boar,  Jumbo  Ben  of  Big 
Bjen  breeding.  All  sold  out  except  3 
fall  boars. 

J.  H.  Ware,  Eldersly  Farm,  Live 
Oak — Seventeen  sows  of  Big  Timm 
and  Chief  Tecumseh  breeding.  Herd 
boars.  Black  Big  Bone  Wonder  by 
Black  Big  Bone  2nd,  and  Eldersly 
Buster  by  Jumbo  Model.  Three  ser- 
vice boars  and  about  60  head  of 
young  stock  for  sale. 

D.  H.  Forney,  Fresno — Ten  sows 
of  the  leading  blood  lines.  Herd 
hoar.  Hather's  Giant  Bob  by  Ha- 
ther's  Big  Bob.  Five  bred  gilts  and 
7  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

-  Dr.  J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford — 
Fifteen  sows  of  Longfellow  Special, 
Ott's  Big  Orange,  Storey's  A  Won- 
der, Jumbo's  Equal  and  President's 
Equal  breeding.  Herd  boars,  Cal. 
Gerstdale  and  King's  County  Buster. 
Four  service  boars,  10  bred  gilts  and 
3  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

E.  R.  Eichner,  Selma — Seven  sows 
of  Giantess,  King's  Big  Bone  Leader 
and  Young  Jumbo  breeding.  Breed- 
ing sows  to  Bernstein's  King  of 
Golden  Gate.  All  sold  out  except  a 
few  fall  boars. 

Les  McCracken.  Ripon — Thirty-one 
sows  of  Model  Major,  Major  Hadley 
Wonder,  I  B  A  Wonder  and  Lodi 
Giant  breeding.  Herd  boars,  King's 
Big  Bone  Leader,  grand  chamnion  at 
1918  State  Fair,  and  Joe's  King  by 
Kins:  Joe.  out  of  a  daughter  of  Cald- 
well's Big  Bob.  Demand  very  heavy 
and  only  6  fall  boars  for  sale. 


Cloverdale  Farm  B'g=Type  Polands 


i  stork  reprisals  thn  ln^t  blond 
I!«U,  ui<  i  idinc  Big  Bob,  Bis  Timm. 
PrleO,  Min:w'8  Smooth  Juiubo,  and 


You  can  make  big  money 
with  our  big-type.  Poland- 
Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,-  easy  -  feeding, 
money -making  kind.  We 
purchased  the  famous  Whit- 
ten  Ranch  herd,  including 
the  great  boars,  Jumbo 
Model  and  Whitten's  Big 
Bob,  and  have  high-class 
stock  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  Tell  us  your  wants. 


Inquiries 
swered. 


cheerfully  an- 


CLOVERDALE  FARM 


Route  1 


Escondido,  Cal. 


That  our  herd,  headed  by  the  great  boar.  El  Proflto,  includes  some  of  the  finest  animals 

of  the  breed  to  be  found  west  of  the  Corn  Belt  7 

REGISTERED 
BIQ=TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS 

They  have  the  size.  bone,  stretch,  spring-  of  ribs,  heavy  quarters,  smoothness  and  mellow- 
ness found  in  easy-feeding,  money-making  hogs.    Inspection  or  correspondence  invited. 


VIOLA  L.  RENWICK 


Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


HAUCK'S  BIG  POLAND-CHINAS 

THE  KIMi  THAT  GST  BIO  QUICK. 

This  herd  has  produced  some  of  the  best  breeding  stock  in  the  state,  includlmg  "Model 
Fellow,"  at  the  head  of  Mr.  M.  Bassett's  herd  at  Hanford.  „ 

Our  present  herd  boar,  "Cantrall's  Ideal."  by  "Big  Joe,"  ia  a  litter  brother  to  "Tou»«r 
Big  Joe,"  that  weighs  1050  lbs.  every  day,  at  the  head  of  P.  W.  Young's  herd  at 
Prosper.  Minn.  Our  brood  sows  are  all  large  with  quality  enough  to  show,  any  of  them 
will  weigh  TOO  lbs.  in  condition. 

Have  a  nice  lot  of  fall  pigs,  boars,  and  gilts,  weighing  from  125  to  150  lbs.  at  4 
months,  all  sired  by  "Cantrall's  Ideal.  These  pigs  have  good  length,  high  backs,  and 
lots  of  bone:  some  great  prospects  among  them.    Priced  right. 

NATE  HAUCK,  Alton.  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

Located  on  the  V  W.  P.  K.  It.,  20  miles  south  of  Eureka. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND -CHINAS 

A  few  late  farrowed  boar  pigs  for  sale. 
E.  R.  EICHNER,  SELMA,  CAL. 


Poland 
Chinas 


Our  stock  for  sale  is  limited  to  a 
few  fall  boar  pigs  and  eight  head  of 
gilts  sired  by  the  great  Big  Bone 
Bob  and  out  of  our  prize-win- 
ning sows.  Six  head  of  bred  gilts 
sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob  and  bred  to 
Golden  Gate  King  and  Long  Big 
Bone  Jr.,  Junior  Champion.  Now 
booking  orders  for  spring  pigs 
from  our  Grand  Champion  Sow, 
Junior  Champion  Sow,  2nd  prize 
sow,  and  20  other  grand  sows  from 
the  East  and  of  our  own  stock.  The 
sows  bred  to  as  great  boars  as  the 
breed  affords. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you  or  re- 
fund your  money. 

YOUNG  &  CLARK,  LODI,  CAL. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

Poland=Chinas 

Booking-  orders  for  spring-  pi$r».  bred 
gilta  February  and  March  farrow,  and  a 
few  prood  boars  of  serviceable  ace. 

HALE  I.  MARSH.  MODESTO 


Eldersly  Farm 

Big  Type 

Poland 
Chinas 


Owing  to  very  disastrous  fire 
we  are  compelled  to  reduce  our 
herd  considerably.  Write  for 
description  and  prices. 

J.  H.  WARE 

Live  Oak  California 


BIG  BONED 

POLAND-CHINAS 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  Cal. 
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You  Can  Bank  on  the  Duroc-Jersey 


We,  whose  herds  are  listed  here, 
will  stake  our  last  dollar  on  the  de- 
pendable Duroc-Jersey.  Everything 
regarded  as  ot  no 
cash  value  has 
been  eliminated 
and  there  are  no 
marked  features 
for  fanciers  to 
haggle  over.  But 
every  point 
which  the  dis- 
criminating buy- 
er demands  for  a 
proflt-m;ili  Ing  )iok 
is  found  intensi- 
fied in  (he.  Duroc. 

The  breed  ma- 
tures early  and 
the  sows  breed 
young,  farrow 
easily,  and  hare 
large  litters  of 
very  uniform 

pigs.     The   Duroc   leads   all  other 
breeds  in  prolificacy,  and  don'1 
get   that   it's  the  extra  pigs  that 
make  the  extra  profit. 

From  the  standpoint  of  adaptabil- 
ity the  Duroc  has  proved  his  value 
as  a  producer  of  cheap  pork  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  either  a  grazer  in  forage 
lots  or  for  dry  lot  feeding  he  has 
made  great  gains  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed. His  cutting  yield  and  dress- 
ing out  percentage  are  high,  and  his 
pork  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Western  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders' 
Association:  President,  F.  M.  John- 
son, Napa;  secretary,  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Lockeford. 

DUROC -JERSEY. 

Agua  Mansa  Ranch,  F.  M.  Bar- 
ney, Colton — Sows  of  Defender  Model 
and  Col.  breeding.  Expects  to  pro- 
cure a  high-class  herd  boar  soon. 
Will  have  30  spring  pigs. 

Rancho  Rubio,  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres 
— Sows  of  Orion  Cherry  King,  Path- 
finder, Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden 
M,odel  breeding.  Herd  boar,  Grand 
Wonder,  a  line-bred  Golden  Model 
boar.  Demand  greater  than  supply. 
No  sales  stock  at  present. 

Albalen  Ranch,  H.  S.  White,  Chino 
— Ten  sows  by  Dreadnaught,  Long 
Wonder,  Grand  Model  8th,  Model 
Col.  Cherry's  Friend  and  Rivera  Col. 
breeding.  Herd  boars,  Rivera  Col. 
by  Model  Col.  and  Prince  Orion  by 
Cherry's  Friend.  A  service  boar,  3 
sows  and  a  few  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Liberty  Ranch,  L.  W.  Serrell,  Van 
Nuys — Sows  of  Orion  Cherry  King 
strain.  Expects  to  have  a  high- 
class  herd  boar  soon.  Only  one 
young  boar  left  for  sale. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows, 
Uneeda  Glenn  Co.  herd — Sows  of 
Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Model. 
King's  Col.,  Orion  Cherry  King.  Ohio 
Chief,  Invincible,  Sensation,  Grand 
Model,  Illustrator  and  Chief  Select 
blood  lines.  Herd  boars,  Uneeda 
Model  Col.  and  Uneeda  King's  Col., 
both  by  King's  Col.;  Uneeda  Won- 
der; Uneeda  King  Col.  by  King  the 
Col. ;  Uneeda  High  Orion  and  Uneeda 
King  of  Orions.  Greatest  demand 
ever  known.  A  few  service  boars,  5 
bred  gilts  and  17  fall  gilts  for  sale. 

Ireland  Ranch.  Creamer  &  Ire- 
land, Owensmouth;  office  at  Los  An- 
geles^— Eleven  sows  of  line-bred  De- 
fender and  Orion  Cherry  King  breed- 
ing. Herd  boars,  Cherry  Volunteer 
2nd,  Orion  King  of  Ireland  and  Ire- 
land's Orion  Defender.  Demand  heavy 
and  all  sold  out  except  12  fine  fall 
boars. 

Valley  View  Farms,  W.  T.  Hol- 
lingshead  &  Sons,  Orland — Sows  of 
Orion    Cherry    King,    Col.  Golden 


Model,  (?rimson  Wonder  and  Elberta 
breeding.  Herd  boars,  Sammie's 
King's  Col.  and  Valley  View's  Orion. 


Two  service  boars  and  4  fall  gilts 
for  sale 

Evergreen  Fnrm,  W.  P.  Andrews, 
Modeslo  '  •  -  of  Crimson  Wonder 
and  Good  Enuff  breeding.  Herd 
boar,  A's  Crimson  Monarch  by  Crim- 
son Monarch  2nd.  Two  service  boars, 
and  6  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Perkins  &  Company,  Perkins — 
Four  sows  of  high-class  breeding. 
Herd  boar,  Ben  Good  Enuff.  About 
25  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Mossdale  Farm,  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Lockeford — Ten  sows  of  Long  Won- 
der, Brookwater,  Cherry  King,  Prin- 
cipal 4th  and  Defender  breeding. 
Herd  boars,  Brookwater  Fashion 
2nd,  a  Cherry  King  boar;  Brook- 
water Regulator,  a  Principal  4th 
boar,  and  Freddie  You'll  Do,  a  John- 
son Defender  boar.  One  service  boar 
and  a  few  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Roc  Stein  Ranch,  W.  M.  Way  & 
Son,  Modesto — Nine  sows  .  of  Orion 
Cherry  King's  stock.  Herd  boar. 
Way's  (Crimson  Monarch  by  Crim- 
son Monarch  2nd.  Demand  heavy 
and  all  sold  out  except  one  service 
boar. 

River  Bend  Farm.  W.  W.  Everett. 
St.  Helena — Sows  of  High  Model, 
Defender.  Orion's  Pal,  Educator,  Ra- 
diant Model  and  Col.  Gano  breeding. 
Herd  boars.  River  Bend's  Hiffh  Model 
by  High  Model,  and  Orion  Defender 
of  River  Bend,  a  grandson  of  the 
$10,000  boar  Defender.  One  service 
boar  and  23  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Jersey  Queen  Farm,  L.  J.  Belknap. 
San  Jose— Fifteen  brood  sows  of 
Orion  Cherry  King  breeding.  Herd 
boar,  Orion  Model  Jr.  Four  bred 
sows  and  8  fall  pigs  for  sale.  Pub- 
lic sale  March  18. 

Rancho  Del  Sur.  Donald  H.  Gra- 
ham, Lancaster — Thirty-five  sows  of 
Golden  Model,  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Col.  breeding.  Herd  boars.  Orion»s 
King  Gano,  junior  and  reserve  grand 
champion  at  Liberty  Fair.  ?ircd  by 
Orion  Cherry  Prince;  California 
Orion  Cherry  King  by  Orion  Cherry 
King  Jr.,  and  Cherry  King  Del  Sur 
by  Cherry  King  Again.  Two  service 
boars,  6  bred  sows  and  6  fall  boars 
for  sale. 

Golden  Model  Stock  Farm.  W.  B. 
&  E.  W.  Hewitt.  Van  Nuys — Sows 
of  Golden  Model  breeding.  Herd 
boar,  Golden  Cherry  5th,  a  Golden 
Model  boar.  All  sold  out  except  a 
yearling  boar. 

Derryfield  Farm,  George  A.  Spen- 
cer. Placerville — Ten  sows  of  Golden 
Model,  Model  Col.  Brook's  Good 
Enuff  and  King's  Col.  breeding. 
Herd  boars.  Derryfield  Col.  by  King's 
Col.  2nd,  Derryfield  Wonder  Boy  by 
Giant  Col.  and  Derryfield's  Col.  B. 


TWO  FALL  BOAR  PIGS — ONE  SPRING  ROAR — FOR  SALE.    ALL  PROMISING 
INDIVIDUALS. 

DUROC  HOL  HERD 

DUROC  JERSEYS 


Herd  headed  by  CAL  ORION  KING,  a  700-lb.  Jr.  Yearling'  prize  winner  with  11-inch 
bone.    His  pedigree — 

)  Orion  Cherry  King  42475  A 
f  Willeta  J  81796  A 
(  Joe  Orion  II  35527  A 
•(Cherry  Chief  Col.  3rd  147892  A 
Also  a  son  of  MODEL  -  COLONEL  in  service. 
My  sows  are  ORION  and  DEFENDER  blood  lines. 


Indianwold  Orion  Cherry  King  88033  A . 
Orion  Kingesse  7th  191698  A  


HARVEY  M.  BERGLUND, 


DIXON,  CAL. 


SWINELAND 

DUROCJERSEYS 


AND 


TAMWORTHS 

The  Tamworth  is  the  best  bacon  hog.  They  farrow  and  raise 
large  litters.  We  have  the  largest  herd  in  the  state,  headed  by 
California  A  21219. 

Duroc-Jersey  herd  headed  by  Q's  Model  Colonel  No.  223991. 

Good  Breeding  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  We  can  supply  your 
wants. 


Write  or  call  now. 


W.  0.  Pearson,  Prop. 


R.  F.  D.  No.  2 


WOODLAND,  CAL. 


TheJohnsonHerdofDUROC-JERSEYS 


Johnson's  Defender,  Jr.  Champion  1917  State  Fair. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

Eight  Bred  Gilts,  daughters  of  Johnson's  Defender.  They  are  bred  to 
the  biggest  Jr.  Yearling  in  the  State  for  April  farrow.  He  is  a  grand- 
son of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Joe  ,Orion  II. 

Three  Real  Herd  Boar  Prospects.  They  are  sons  of  Johnson's  Defender 
and  are  9,  10  and  11  months  old.  These  boars  are  out  of  prize  win- 
ning sows.  ■ 

Johnson's  Defender  sired  five  of  the  Futurity  winners  at  the  last 
State  Fair,  including  the  winning  gilt. 


Frederick  M.  Johnson 

Route  2,  Box  87  Napa,  California 
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DUROCS  OF  QUALITY 

Grand  Champion  Boar  at  Liberty 
Fair.  L\  A. 

T.  P.  Defender  beads  herd. 
Service  boars  and  young  stock  tor 
sale  out  of  prize-winning  sows. 

All  stock  guaranteed. 
C.  T.  THOMPSON,  Bishop,  Cal. 


Durocs 

llerd  now  headed  by 

GOLDEN  COL,  No.  250437 

a  son  of  Critic  II. 
We  believe  in  the  best. 


Write  for  price  on  choice  fall 
boars,  nearlv  ready  for  service. 


Watch  for  < >tt r  consignment 
to  the  July  Bred  Sow  Sale. 

Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch 

Tulare  =  Cal. 


Big=Type 
Duroc = Jerseys 

Two  service  boars,  farrowed 
Sept.  aad  Oct.,  1917,  for  sale. 
Orion  Top  Notcher  253999; 
Tagus  Red  Cross  Defender 
257709.     Prices  reasonable. 

Also  »ne  bred  gilt  and  several 
boars  ready  for  spring  service. 
All  this  stock  is  first-class,  from 
prize-winning  sires  and  dams, 
carrying  the  best  blood  lines  in 
the  stale. 

D.  G.  Cummins  &  Son 

R.  1,  Box  63,  Visalia,  Cal. 
Ranch  1  m.  S.,  2  m.  W.  of 
Goshen. 


Col.  Chief  1 30303 

Grand  Champion,  Fresno,  1918 

HEADS  OUR  HERD  OF 

Duroc  Jerseys 

He's  a  remarkable  boar,  large, 
smooth,  and  of  extra  good  con- 
formation. We  are  breeding  to 
him  picked  sows  resulting  in  a 
type  of  hog  that  is  from  the  breed- 
er's standpoint  easy  feeding  and 
quick  maturing,  and  from  the  pack- 
ers' view  a  hog  that  will  dress  out 
a  high  percentage. 

We  are  keeping  our  herd  up  to 
standard  by  F.astern  importations. 

The  boar  is  more  than  half  the 
herd,  so  buy  the  best.  Young 
stock  for  sale. 

W.  J.  FULGHAM  &  SONS, 
Visalia.  Cal. 


by  Col.  B.  3rd.     Two  service  boars 
and  20  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Allen  Thompson,  Tulare — Twelve 
sows  of  Defender  Golden  Model,  Crit- 
ics, and  Crimson  Wonder  breeding. 
Herd  boars,  Joe's  Orion  Cherry  King 
:">th  and  Cherry  Chief  Dal  2nd.  Ex- 
cellent demand  for  stock.  "Five  ser- 
vice boars  and  20  bred  sows  and  » 
gilts  for  sale. 

Jane  Garden  Farm,  Fred  W.  Kei- 
sel,  Sacramento — Sixty-five  sows  and 
gilts  of  Pathfinder,  King's  Col.  and 
Fruit's  Orion  breeding.  Herd  boars. 
Trail  Blazer  by  Pathfinder  and  King 
He,  Luxe  by  King's  Col.  Twenty' fall 
gilts  for  sale. 

H.  P.  Eakle.  Woodland — Six  sows 
of  Good  Enuff,  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Pathfinder  breeding.  Herd  boars, 
Oregon  Defender  by  Defender,  arid 
Enterprise  Model  out  of  a  second 
prize  sow  at  the  National  Swine 
Show. 

G.  W.  Emmons.  Oakland,  ranch  at 
Danville- — One  hundred  'sows  and 
gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  Herd  boars.  California  De- 
fender. Orion  Cherry  King  and  Or- 
ion's Golden  Col.  Thirty  service 
boars.  100  bred  gilts  and  50  fall 
pigs  for  sale. 

Durochol  Ranch.  Harvey  M.  Berg- 
lund.  Dixon- -Line-bred  sows  from 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Joe  Orion 
2nd;  also  crossed  with  Johnson's  De- 
fender. Herd  boars.  Cal.  Orion  King 
by  Indianwold's  Orion  Cherrv  King: 
W.  P.'s  Model  of  U.  F.  3rd  by  Model 
Col.,  and  Orion  King  Defender  by 
Johnson's  Defender.  Two  service 
boars  and  2  boar  pigs  for  sale. 

Swineland.  W.  O.  Pearson.  Wood- 
land-Ten sows  of  the  leading  blood 
lines.  Herd  boar.  Q's  Model  Col. 
Demand  heavv.  Six  service  boars 
and  12  bred  gilts  for  sale. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon.  Tulare  —  Nine 
classy  sows  of  Critic  and  Defender 
breeding.  Herd  boar.  Col.  Golden 
Col.  by  Critic  B.  Ten  service  boars, 
2  bred  gilts  and  10  fall  boars  for 
sale. 

C.  T.  Thompson.  Rishop—  Eighteen 
sows  of  Old  Defender.  Buddy  K  4th. 
Crimson  Wonder  and  Model  Queen 
breeding  Herd  boar,  Thompson's 
Pilot  Defender,  grand  champion  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair:  Cal. 
Keen  2nd  by  Cal.  Keen  and  Cres- 
cent's Wonder  by  Crescent's  Cottie. 
Very  heavy  demand.  Two  service 
boars  and  several  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

A.  A.  Jenkins,  Tulare  —  Sows  of 
Defender  -  Perfection  blood.  Herri 
boars,  Pawnee  2nd  by  Col  Wonder, 
and  Orion's  Model  by  Orion's  Golden 
Col.  Demand  heavy  and  all  sold  out 
except  8  choice  fall  pigs. 

Jack  London  Ranch.  Eliza  Shep- 
ard.  Glen  Ellen  Sows  of  Critic  B., 
Cherry  Chief,  Defender  and  Califor- 
nia Volunteer  breeding.  Herd  boars. 
Heinie  of  Mossdale  by  Happy  Helnte. 
Orion's  Top  Col.  and  London's  De- 
fender by  Johnson's  Defender.  De- 
mand excellent  and  nothing  but 
young  stock  for  sale. 

Frederick    M.    Johnson.    Napa — I 
Eleven  sows  of  Orion's  Cherry  King. 
Defender  and  King's  Col.  breeding. 
Herd   boars,  California   Orion  King 
of  Orion  Cherry  King  breeding,  and  ! 
Cherry  Lady's  Defender  of  Defender  ! 
breeding.      Demand    the    best  ever. 
Three  service  boars.  8  bred  gilts  and  | 
14  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Greenwood  Farm;  H.  C.  Witherow, 
Live    Oak  —  Eleven    sows    of  Good 
Enuff    and    Crimson    Wonder  fam- 
ilies, and  several  daughters  of  Model  I 
Col.     Herd  boars,  Johnson's  Defen- 
der Jr.  by  Johnson's  Defender.  Mon-  i 
arch  Good  Enuff  by  Crimson  Mon- 
arch 2nd.     Birsiness  brisk:   all  sold 
out  and  only  offering  the  herd  boar  | 
Monarch  Good  Enuff. 

Elliott  -  Brant  Raneho.  Owens- 
mouth.  A  select  herd  of  sows  pur- 
chased in  the  East  by  Prof.  Thomp- 
son. Herd  headed  by  Rancho's  King 
Colonel  Orion  by  King  Orion,  a 
grandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King;  dam. 
King's  Pride  by  King's  Colonel. 
Have  just  sold  to  the  Bellgrove 
Breeding  Establishment,  Virginia, 
for  $1000  cash  the  junior  champion 
Duroc  boar  at  the  1918  State  Fair. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park.  A 
large  herd  of  sows  noted  throughout 
the  West  for  their  prize  winnings. 
Herd  boar,  Gouncllor,  reserve  grand 
champion  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
1917  and  1918.  Foundation  stock  of 
the  highest  class  for  sale. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

Orion's  King  Gano,  that  wonderful  champion  pig  I  refused  $25##.B0  for, 

heads'  the  herd. 


Ciilts  bred  to 
Orion's-  King 
Gano  for  April 
and  May  far- 
rowing. 


Orion's  King 
Gano  pigs  are 
very  long,  deep 
and  high  up. 

Weanlin  ss 
$25.00. 


Orion's  King  Gano.       i  . 

Orion's  King  Gano,  265619.  1st  Senior  Pig.  Junior  and  Reserve  Grand 
'Champion  at  Liberty  Fair. 

My  1st  prize  car  lot  50  spring  pigs  at  the  Liberty  Fair  sold  lor  Xty&C.; 
weighed  250  lbs.,  dressed  80' r.    The  Duroc  is  the  hog  the  packer  wants. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  ON  ANY  PURCHASE. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM,       Lancaster,  Cal. 


Duroc-Jcrscy  Hogs 
At  Ireland 

We  have  for  sale  a  number  of  young  boars,  farrowed  in  August 
and  September,  that  are  the  best  herd  boar  prospects  we  have 
ever  seen.  They  are  big  type,  stretchy,  with  good  feet  and  legs, 
perfect  backs,  and  every  one  has  his  tail  in  the  right  place.  They 
will  be  ready  for  service  in  June.  Sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2d. 
Grand  Champion  at  Riverside,  1°18.  and  are  full  of  Orion  Cherrv 
King. and  Defender  blood.  If  you  need  a  boar  this  spring,  it  will 
pay  you  to  visit  our  ranch  at  Owensmouth;  Cal.,  and  reserve  one 
of  these  boars.    Mail  inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 

CREAMER  &  IRELAND,  Owensmouth 

City  Office,  1219  Brockman  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Rancho  Rubio  Durocs 

Nothing  for  sale  at  present,  but  see  what  I  have  for  starting  a  new 
herd.  The  Junior  Champion  sow  last  state  lair,  sired  by  Pathfinder,  and 
her  dam  a  line  bred  Golden  Model.  I  have  a  tine  litter  bat  of  her  by 
my  Orion  Cherry  King  boar.  She  is  sixteen  months  old  and  would  weigh 
over  600  in  show  condition.  Two  Orion  Cherry  King  gilts,  one  Golden 
Model  gilt,  one  granddaughter  of  Jo  Orion  2nd,  bred  to  a  Crimson  Won- 
der boar,  and  a  Golden  Model  gilt  bred  to  Orion's  King  Gano,  Donald 
Graham's  $2500  champion  boar.    Watch  for  my  ad.  next  summer  and  fall. 

ELMER  LAMB,  CERES,  CAL. 


UNEEDA  QUEEN  MODEL. 
Grand  Champion  Htate  Fair,  1918. 


Uoeeda  Glenn  County  Herd  of 

Duroc -Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand   Champion   Saw,  Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  men  First*, 

23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BT  NOTED  91BR8 

High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breakinr 
sire.  Great  Wonder.  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prise  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  ol  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  piss.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 

WILUtH  B.  CAL. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Afore  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  are  raised  than  any  one  other  breed 
of  hogs.  This  alone  speaks  for  the  red  hog.  We  can  supply  yon 
with  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  and  gilts  from  7  to  9  months.  Our 
herd  boar  has  the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief.  Defender.  Crimson  Won- 
der, Jack's  Friend,  Toe  Orion,  etc. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 

Route  4,  Box  735  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Imperial  Herd  of 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Herd  is  headed 
by  Joe's  Orion 
Cherry  King 
5th  No.  I  I  1 558 


Assisted  by  Cherry  Chief  Pal  2nd 
No.  135955.  I  have  listed  fifteen 
head  of  fall  gilts  for  the  next  con- 
signment sale  of  the  Tulare  County 
Breeders'  Association,  which  will 
be  held  some  time  in  June.  Have  a 
few  fall  boars  and  bred  sows  for 
sale  now. 

ALLEN  THOMPSON 

RT.  "A,"  TULARE,  CAL. 


Imperial  Lady  Wonder  6th  650766. 

Chinowth's  BigType 

Duroc-Jerseys 

HERD  BOAR 

Joe's  Otlou  Cherry  King  5th  1H5A3 
Sire  kweedint;  in  the  Orion  Cherry 
Kin^s.  wtWi  have,  three  grand  eham- 
plonshlpe  to  their  eredil  a(  the  Na- 
tional Svfiae  Show.  Young  boars  for 
sale,  ..nd  howl. in-;  orders  for  spring 
plKS.  J9K  X.  CIIINOU'TH, 
Visalia,  Calif. 


Borge's 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Herd  Boar 

RUSSKl.T,  ORION  BOY  ::6A903;  Sire  Fruits 
Orion  3*4779;  Dam.  Golden  Wonder 
466830. 

This  wonderful  young  boar  is  at  the 
head  of  ny  unequalled  bunch  of  sows 
and  gilts  4ae  to  farrow  this  spring-.  Now 
booking;  orders  for  this  spring  farrow. 
Herd  immiwized. 

Jack  Borge 

DOS  PALOS,  CALIFORNIA 


Forest  View  Ranch 

REGISTERED 

POLAND-CHINAS 

BIG  TYPE 

Herd  headed  by  Cook's  Han- 
cherdale  Jonea  and  Big  Ben's 
Wonder.  Sows  rich  in  the  blood 
of  Big  Bone,  A  King,  Caldwell's 
Big  Bob,  Smooth  Price,  and  Blue 
Valley  Tecumseh.  A  few  fall 
boars  by  a  Caldwell's  Big  Bob 
Boar.  Booking  orders  for  spring 
pigs. 

J.  H.  COOK.  Proprietor 

PARADISE    (Bi  tte  Co.)  CALIF. 


June  Acres  Stock  Farm,  V.  F.  Dol- 
cini,  Davis.  Select  herd  of  prize- 
winning  brood  sows.  Herd  sires, 
Model  Colon-el,  a  grandson  of  King 
Colonel,  Great  Wonder's  Model  3rd 
by  Great  Wonder,  and  University 
Wonder  out  of  Bessie  Wonder. 
Choice  prize-winning  stock  for  sale. 

F.  W.  Gardiner,  Sacramento.  Herd 
strong  in  the  blood  of  Taxpayer  13th, 
Burke's  Good-Enuff  and  King's  Col- 
onel strains.  High  class  stock  of 
different  ages  for  sale. 

J.  C.  Craig,  Owensmouth.  Twenty- 
five  brood  sows  of  the  leading  blood 
lines.  Herd  boar.  Cherry  Chief 
Critic,  out  of  Cherry  Chief  Lady, 
senior  and  grand  champion  sow  at 
the  1917  State  Fair.  Bred  sows  and 
fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Jack  Borge,  Los  Banos.  Fourteen 
sows  of  prize  winning  strains,  head- 
ed by  Russell  Orion  by  Fruit's  Orion 
and  out  of  Golden  Wonder.  Will 
move  to  Dos  Palos  shortly. 

Dixon  &  Dixon.  Lone  Palm  Farm, 
Hughson.  A  herd  of  excellent  foun- 
dation blood  from  the  Orion  Model 
and  Betty  2nd  strains  developed  in 
the  Elmer  Lamb  herd.  Choice  stock 
for  sale. 

Peters,  Lamson  &  Walker,  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita.  Forty  sows  sired  by 
Great  Wonder,  Grand  Model,  Cherry 
Chief,  Cherry's  Friend,  Grand  Model 
Supreme.  Grand  Model  8th,  Top  .Sen- 
sation, Grand  Model  Again,  Great 
Model  and  Grand  Golden  Model. 
Herd  boars,  Grand  Golden  Model  by 
Grand  Model,  grand  champion  of 
Iowa,  and  Great  Model  by  the  955- 
pound  Iowa  grand  champion  Great 
Wonder.  Five  service  boars,  a  few 
bred  gilts  and  40  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa.  Sows  of 
Crimson  Wonder  and  Colonel  breed- 
ing. Herd  boar,  H.  F.  Colonel,  2nd 
prize  winner  at  191ft  State  Fair. 
Some  classy  young  stock  for  sale. 

W.  J.  Hackett,  Leonard  Farm, 
Ceres.  A  select  herd  representing 
the  leading  eastern  blood  lines.  De- 
mand very  heavy;  entirely  sold  out. 

Hilcrest  Farm,  H.  E.  Spires,  Man- 
ager, Caruthers.  Brood  sows  of  the 
most  fashionable  strains.  Herd  boar, 
Hilcrest  Wonder.  Some  choice  fall 
pigs  for  sale. 

W.  J.  Fulgham  &  Sons,  Visalia.  A 
select  herd  of  sows  imported  from 
the  East.  Herd  boar.  Colonel  Chief, 
grand  champion  of  1918  Fresno  Fair. 
Toppy  young  stock  for  sale. 

Joe  N.  Chinowth,  Visalia — Sows  of 
the  leading  blood  lines.  Herd  boar. 
Joe's  Orion  Cherry  King  5th,  strong 
in  Orion  Cherry  King  breeding. 
Young  boars  for  sale.  Booking  or- 
ders for  spring  pigs. 

D.  G.  Cummins  &  Son,  Visalia — 
Sows  and  boars  carrying  the  best 
blood  lines  in  the  State.  Two  ser- 
vice boars,  one  bred  gilt  and  choice 
young  stock  for  sale.  Several  boars 
ready  for  spring  service. 

KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINAS 
GIVE  SATISFACTION. 

"I  bought  her  sister  at  the  sale  a 
year  ago  and  she  did  so  well  that  I 
just  had  to  have  this  one,"  said  a 
buyer  at  the  last  Hanford  sale  as 
one  of  the  best  sows  was  struck  off 
to  him. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  Kings  county  breeders.  They 
put  up  for  sale  only  such  animals 
as  they  would  want  in  their  own 
herds;  the  buyers  are  more  than 
satisfied,  and  they  not  only  come 
back  and  buy  again,  but  they  tell 
all  of  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
who  also  come  and  buy. 

The  seventh  semi-annual  sale  will 
be  held  at  Hanford  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  and  Mr.  McConnell,  our 
field  representative,  who  has  in- 
spected the  consignments  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeders,  says  that  the  qual- 
ity is  superb.  Eighty  head,  mostly 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  with  a  few 
boars,  will  be  offered — good  from 
first  to  last.  They  represent  the 
best  blood  lines  of  the  breed,  and 
they  are  outstanding  individuals — 
big,  stretchy,  heavy-boned,  mellow 
hogs  of  the  quick-growing,  easy- 
feeding  kind. 

You  can't  celebrate  Washington's 
birthday  in  a  more  profitable  way 
than  by  attending  this  sale.  But 
take  your  check-book  along,  for  to 
see  the  stock  is  to  buy. 


DUROC  =  J  ERSE  VS 
AT  AUCTION 

ENTIRE  HERD— ALL  REGISTERED. 

Cream  of  the  breed.  Large  type,  mammoth  sows,  senior  year- 
lings, 7  feet  long,  over  36  inches  tall.  Mammoth  Boar,  Orion 
Cherry  King,  2  years  old,  weight  900  lbs.  The  finest  lot  of  gilts 
you  want  to  look  at.  Blue  Ribbons  and  Purple.  No  better  ever 
offered  on  the  Coast.  Young  Boars  ready  for  service,  big  bone, 
typey  fellows.  'Orion  Cherry  King  and  Colonel  strains.  Cemc 
and  get  them  at  your  own  price.  Terms  cash,  or  its  equivalent 
paper. 

.  MARCH  18,  1  :00  P.  M".  SHARP. 

GARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM 

SAN  JOSE 

One  mile  from  depot  on  street  car  line. 


HILCREST  FARMS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 
Address,  H.  E.  SPIKES,  Manager,  Route  1.  Box  130,  Caruthers,  Cal 


DUROC  BOARS 

-By-  ' 
GREAT  WONDER. 

Out  of  Grand  Model  dam,  and  by 

GREAT  MODEL, 
Out  of  some  of  our  greatest  pro- 
ducing big  type  dams. 


M.  (.  Allen. 
R  M.  Allen. 


Winsor  Ranch. 
Bonita.  Cal. 


Peters,  Unison  i 
Waller 


Valley  View  Farms  Durocs 

Two  March  boars,  one  a  grandson  of  King's 
Col.  Dam :  Junior  Champion  sow  of  Glenn 
county,  1017.  One  son  of  Bates  Orion  King, 
dam  importer  from  Iowa  last  spring.  They 
are  real  ones.  Price.  $80  each.  Get  your 
order  in  early  or  you  may  get  left.  We  are 
also  booking  orders  for  March  pigs  for  spring 
dell  very. 

W.  T.  HOIXENG8HEAD  *  SONS.  Orland.  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM 

Pure  Bred  Duroc  Swine 

and 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Calif. 


SHIPPING  DRESSED  HOGS. 

One  of  our  subscribers  asks  if 
dressed  hogs  may  be  shipped  to  mar- 
ket. He  mentions  that  he  cannot 
profitably  ship  less  than  a  carlot  on 
foot,  and  that  if  he  has  a  smaller 
number  and  sells  them  alive  he  is 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  buyer. 
He  thinks  that  he  could  eliminate 
the  buyer's  profit  by  dressing  the 
hogs  and  shipping  them  to  market 
himself. 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  ship  dressed  hogs  to  any 
slaughtering  house  operating  under 
Government  inspection,  because  one 
of  the  rules  at  such  plants  is  that  a 
Government  representative  must  be 
on  hand  at  the  time  the  animals  are 
killed  to  inspect  them  for  tubercu- 
losis and  other  diseases. 

Some  concerns  are  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  while  others  are 
not.  Also,  some  of  the  larger  pack- 
ing houses  which  conduct  their 
main  plants  under  Government  in- 
spection have  branches  where  there 
is  no  inspection.  To  illustrate:  The 
Western  Meat  Company's  main  plant 
in  San  Francisco  is  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  and  they  could  not 
receive  dressed  hogs  at  this  plant. 
But  they  have  branches  in  other 
cities  that  are  not  inspected,  and 
dressed  animals  of  any  kind  could  be 
sent  to  them,  provided  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  health  boards  were 
met. 

It  would  be  well  to  write  to  a 


DAIRYMEN 
BREEDERS 

We  arc  breeding  the  Large 
Type  Easy  Feeding  Durocs. 
Our  boars  in  service  are  Trail- 
blazer,  by  Pathfinder;  dam. 
Proud  Lucille  II. 

King's  De  Luxe,  by  King's 
Col ;  dam.  Golden  Peach. 

Our  brood  sows  are  by  Path- 
finder. Fruit's  Orion,  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  Robert 
I  Am  Good  Enuff  2nd. 

No  aged  stuff  to  sell,  but  we 
are  taking  orders  for  spring 
pigs  of  either  sex. 

Jane  Garden  Faim 

Sacramento  Calif, 
fred  w  k1esel 

PROP'R. 

DP  E  J  WEtDON 
SECT 


Greenwood  Durocs 

are  bred  for  plenty  of  size  and  bone,  with 
lots  of  quality  and  deep  flesh,  kut  most 

important,  they  are  bred  to 

Reproduce  Their  Kind. 

Blood  of  the  Best  Durocs  in  the  West. 

Johnson's  Defender,  Jr. 

A  son  of  two  California  champions  and 
himself  a  State  Fair  winner,  heads  herd. 
Special — A  Yearling  Son  of  the  1917  Cali- 
fornia Grand  Champion  boar,  and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  the  1016  champion.  A  real 
herd  header  for  some  one,  at  $125.00. 

H.  C    Witherow,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


Mcdowell  &  kendall 

I.IMOORK.  CALIFORNIA, 

Breeders  of  purebred 

Duroc- Jersey  Swine 

Booking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duroc-Jerseys. 
Young  Gilts,  4  months  old. 
D.  FRICOT,      Angels  Camp. 


slaughtering  house  in  advance  and 
find  out  what  the  local  requirements 
are. 
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Berkshires  Bred  for  Business 


The  impression  that  the  Berkshire 
is  a  fancy  hog  or  a  rich  man's  hog 
is  not  founded  upon  fact,  for  the  re- 
sults of  experi- 
ments at  agri- 
cultural colleges 
and  his  winnings 
in  the  barrow 
classes  at  the  In- 
ternational prove 
that  he  is  an 
economical  pro- 
ducer of  pork 
and  is  well 
adapted  to  prac- 
tical farm  con- 
ditions found  in 
California. 

The  lively, 
hustling  Berkshire  pigs  develop  rap- 
idly into  hardy,  strong  limbed  shoats. 
These  shoats  are  splendid  grazers, 
converting  forage  crops  into  good, 
solid  flesh  at  small  cost. 

The  carcass  of  a  Berkshire  is  bet- 
ter marbled  with  fat  and  lean  than 
that  of  any  other  breed,  hence  the 
superiority  of  Berkshire  hams  and 
bacon.  As  beef  and  mutton  become 
scarcer  the  demand  for  choice  hams 
and  bacon  grows  more  insistent,  and 
we  breeders  claim  that  Berkshires 
are  the  logical  meat  producers  of 
the  future. 

Western  Berkshire  Congress:  Pres- 
ident, W.  M.  Carruthers;  secretary, 
Homer  Hewins  Jr.,  Calistoga. 

ItKRKSHIRFS. 

Butte  City  Ranch.  Butte  City — 
Sows  of  Grand  Leader  2nd,  Fashion, 
Longfellow,  Lord  Premier,  Master- 
piece, Panama  Lee  and  Princess  blood 
lines.  Herd  boars,  Iowana  Cham- 
pion Peer  2nd  by  Rival's  Champion, 
Butte  City  Amos  by  Grand  Leader 
2nd,  Superior  Lustre  by  Superior, 
and  Butte  City  Onward,  a  son  of 
Onward  by  Epochal.  Will  hold  first 
annual  farm  sale  March  1,  including 
30  Berkshires  with  other  livestock. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento — 
Sows  of  Beauty's  Prince  9th,  Sym- 
boleer  5th  and  Masterpiece  breeding. 
Herd  boars,  Ideal  Royal  Lee  by 
Matchless  Lee's  Rival  3rd;  Colum- 
bia's Leader  by  Grand  Leader  2nd; 
Patrick  Ames  by  Ames  Rival.  Four 
service  boars,  10  bred  gilts  and  sows 
and  25  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland  —  One 
hundred  and  ten  sows  and  gilts  of 
Star  Leader,  Rival's  Champion  Best, 
Panama  Lee  and  other  noted  blood 
lines.  Herd  boars,  Star  Leader,  ju- 
nior and  reserve  champion  of  the 
world,  and  Anchorage  Leader  2nd, 
a  splendid  son  of  Star  Leader.  De- 
mand excellent,  particularly  from 
farmers.  Ten  service  boars.  52  bred 
gilts  and  a  large  number  of  fall  pigs 
for  sale.  Have  just  purchased  Ma- 
plewoode  Royal  Prince  3rd.  junior 
champion  and  first  senior  boar  pig  at 
1918  State  Fair. 

Geo.  M.  York,  Modesto — Sows  of 
Ring  Leader  20th.  Lord  Premier's 
Successor,  Grand  Leader  2nd,  Art- 
ful Belle  and  Premier  Leader  breed- 
ing. Herd  boar,  Ring  Leader  20th 
by  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Two  service 
boars.  12  open  gilts  and  20  fall  pigs 
being  offered. 

R.  B.  Hume,  Dos  Palos — Starting 
with  three  very  fine  sows.  Herd 
boar,  Ring  Leader's  Duke  3rd  by 
Ring  Leader  20th. 

Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Wm.  T.  Chap- 
pie. Willits — Sows  of  Rival's  Cham- 
pion, Berryton  Brummell  C.  and  Lord 
Premier  breeding.  Herd  boars,  An- 
chorage Leader,  a  grandson  of  Grand 
Leader  2nd  and  Royal  Rival  6th  by 
Rival's  Matchless  Baron.  Nothing 
for  sale  until  the  spring  litters. 

Brighton  Farm,  H.  L.  &  E.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins — Seven  sows  of  Ri- 
val's Champion,  Masterpiece,  Lord 
Premier  and  Baron  Premier  50th 
breeding.  Herd  boars,  Murphy's  Ri- 
val by  Ames  Rival  100th  and  Wil- 
sonia  King  Laurel,  son  of  Laurel 
Champion.  Three  bred  gilts  for  sale. 

River  Garden  Farm,  E.  H.  Whit- 
ing, Ukiah — Six  sows  of  Duke's 
Value  15th,  Rival's  Champion  and 
Rival's  Majestic.  Herd  boar,  Ukiah 
Lee  by  Winona  Lee  Champion.  Four 
service  boars  and  12  fall  pigs  for 
sale. 

Imperial  Stock  Farm,  R.  J.  Mer- 
rill &  Son,  Morgan  Hill — Sows  of 


Rival's  Champion  Best  blood  lines. 
Herd  boar.  Winona  Champion  13th 
by  Laurel  Champion.     Demand  ex- 


cellent., Two  service  boars  and  one 
October  boar  pig  for  sale. 

Castleview  Ranch  J.  Francis 
O'Connor,  Santa  Rosa  —  Eighteen 
sows  of  Grand  Leader  2nd  and  Ri- 
val's Champion  Best  breeding.  Herd 
boars,  Mayfield  Rookwood  2nd  by 
Bandmaster,  and  Prince  Rival  9th 
by  Ames  Rival  102nd.  Demand  re- 
markably good.  All  sold  out  except 
20  fall  pigs. 

H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son.  Sacramento 
— Twenty  sows  of  Laurel  Champion, 
Mayfield  Brookwood  and  Grand 
Leader  breeding.  Herd  boars,  Ames 
Rival  102nd.  junior  champion  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.,  and  Rincon  Leader.  Nine- 
teen fall  boars  and  gilts  for  sale. 

Twin  Oaks  Ranch,  C.  H.  Holder, 
Linne  —  Twenty  sows  of  Superior, 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Baron  Duke 
201st,  Star  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion breeding.  Herd  boar.  Sensa- 
tional Successor  3rd,  a  line-bred 
Premier's  Successor  boar.  Four  ser- 
vice boars,  12  bred  gilts  and  15  fall 
pigs  for  sale. 

Maplewoode  Ranch,  E.  M.  Holje, 
owner;  Homer  Hewins,  Jr.,  man- 
ager, Calistoga  —  Twenty  sows  of 
Romford  Grand  Leader  and  Rival's 
Champion  breeding.  Herd  boars, 
Winona  Royal  Champion  5th  by 
Laurel  Champion.  Maplewoode  Leader 
by  Grand  Leader  2nd,  and  Remoh 
Epochal  by  Epochal.  Very  heavy 
demand.     All  sold  out. 

Carruthers  Farms,  W.  M.  Carruth- 
ers, Live  Oak — Forty  sows  of  Rival's 
Champion  Best  and  Baron  Matchless 
50th  breeding.  Herd  boar,  Ames 
Rival  100th,  assisted  by  three  young 
boars,  one  a  son  of  Superbus  and  an- 
other a  son  of  Epochal.  Have  just 
added  three  grand  sows  sired  by 
Lord  of  England.  About  200  head 
of  young  stock  for  sale. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Grapewild  Farm, 
Escalon — About  40  sows  and  gilts  of 
the  leading  prize  winning  strains. 
Herd  boars,  Big  Leader  and  Grape- 
wild  Farm  Leader  by  Grand  Leader 
2nd;  Majestic  King,  grand  cham- 
pion at  State  Fair,  1916  Grapewild 
Emblem,  grand  champion  at  Liberty 
Fair.  Three  service  boars,  10  fall 
boars  and  40  fall  gilts  for  sale. 


Berkshires  for  Profit 

Annual  Congress  Guarantee  Sale 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal., 
Thursday,  February  20th 

C  A  Selected  Bred  SOWS,  C  A 
VV  GILTS  and  BOARsDV 


THE  OFFERING: 


...3>l?F^Jg_**gW|»W  I'rwedent,  the  Wwiern  Berkshire  Cointreau  offer*  for  gale  60 
head  »l  lurefully  Nelected  bred  sows.  BIHs.  and  boars.  Every  animal  *ele<  ted  for  this  sale 
rvi';X,nth  h,*5  d^'  thr  »>,<""  "«*Pt«bIe  type  of  modern  Berk"  Mre^  ?e.  uMy. 
W»  bone>  iuld  ProliMeacjr  being  insisted  upon.    Kvery  sow  listed  is  ri.arante.Ji  ...  I. 


— <•>•  heme  insisted  upon, 
a  breeder  or  purchase  price  refunded. 


Every  sow  listed  is  guaranteed  to  be 


Berkshires  are  the  profitable  hor.    They  are  money  makers.    There  never  was  a  better 

.  .  .ortunitj  to  replace  the  low  producing  scrub  with  a  profitable  purebred  at  a  reason- 

ame  price— -your  own  price. 

Remember,  every  bred  sow  sold  is  a  guaranteed  breeder. 

The  few-  boars  to  be  offered  are  of  the  highest  class  and  fit  to  head  good  herds  or  go 
into  any  kind  of  a  herd  and  sire  the  kind  of  pigs  that  will  be  profitable.  The  blood 
lines  are  of  the  beet,  the  type  is  right,  the  quality  is  first  class  and  the  price— your  own. 

BREED  BERKSHIRES 

The  Standard  Hog,  the  Hog  of  Quality,  Style  and  Vitality 

THE  CONGRESS  MEETING: 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  will  be  held  the  day  preceding 
the  sale  Matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  hog  industry  will  be  discussed  by  men 
competent  to  talk  on  every  angle  of  the  business. 

A  Fat  Barrow  Contest  will  demonstrate  to  all  the  reasons  why  the  Berkshire  is  the 

Universal  Breed. 

A  Carcase  Contest  will  be  conducted  as  a  demonstration  of  the  superior  killing  qualities 
of  the  Berkshire. 

A  Students'  Judging'  Contest  will  bring  out  emphasis  on  the  finer  points  of  this  Great 

Breed. 

The  Berkshire  Dinner  will  be  held  the  evening  before  the  sale. 

A  2-DAY  BERKSHIRE  EXPOSITION 

Meeting:    Wednesday,  February  19th.    Sale:    Thursday,  February  20th,  1  o'clock. 

Catalogs  and  other  information  may  be  secured  by  filing  applications  with  the 
Secretary. 

Western  Berkshire  Congress 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.  President,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

HOMER  HEWINS,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Calistoga,  CaL 
COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 


(Samttltrrfi  Jtfarma 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 


Have  just  bought  three  great 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Sired  by  Lord  of  England,  the  great  English  boar  owned  by  Mr. 
Gossardv  These  sows  will  be  bred  to  Ames  Rival  100,  Carruthers 
Farms  head  herd  boar.  We  expect  something  remarkable  from  this 
cross. 

Young  sow  and  boar  pigs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 


A  GUARANTEE  SALE  OF  BERK- 
SHIRES. 

Berkshires  will  predominate  at 
the  University  of  California  Farm  at 
Davis  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
February  19  and  20,  when  the  West- | 
ern  Berkshire  Congress  holds  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  and  sale,  at- 
tracting enthusiasts  of  this  breed 
from  all  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Homer  Hewins,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Congress,  gives  an  out- 
line of  the  two-day  session  in  his 
letter  to  the  breeders,  which  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
will  hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting 
and  guarantee  sale  at  University 
Farm,  Davis,  Cal.,  February  19  and 
20,  1919.  This  promises  to  be  the 
biggest  event  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  West  and  you  are  invited  to 
attend. 

"Wednesday  there  will  be  a  stu- 
dents' judging  contest,  in  which  all 
the  sale  animals  will  be  judged  by 
the  students  for  prizes.  Fat  bar- 
rows in  pens  and  as  individuals  will 
also  be  judged. 

"Wednesday  night  there  will  be 
a  banquet  and  good  fellowship  meet- 
ing. 

"Thursday  is  sale  day  and  estab- 
lishes a  new  record  for  hog  sales, 


Brighton  Farm  Herds 

Will  sell  two  brood  sows  in  the  Davis  sale  both  bred  to  Murphy's 
Rival,  a  choice  son  of  Ames  Rival  100th 

No.  1  Forest  Grove  Duchess  11th  238187.   Sire  Ames  Rival 
98th.   Dam  Rookwood  Duchess  11th. 

No.  2  Rookwood  Lady  13th  217306. 
We  also  have  a  choice  lot  of  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  and  Heifers 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  come  and  see  what  we  have  to  offer. 

H.  L.  &  E.  li.  MURPHY 


Six  miles  East  of  Sacramento 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


Imperial  Stock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  now  offer  two  extra  choice  typey  boars,  of  April  farrow. 
They  have  long  bodies,  and  nicely  arched  backs,  with  very  heavy 
bone,  like  their  sire,  Winona  Champion  13th,  he  having  a  10^-in. 
bone.  Write  for  further  description  and  price  on  these.  Reserva- 
tions now  being  made  for  spring  farrowings.  All  stock  abso- 
lutely guaranteed.   Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


February  15,  1919 
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Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd-  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


CASTLEVIEW 
BERKSHIRES 

We  are  now  booking  orders 
for  spring  pigs  from  our  mag- 
nificent 600-lb.  Sows,  Riverby 
Princess,  Grand  Champion  Sow 
of  the  world,  and  Rookwood 
Lady  100th,  Grand  Champion 
Sow  of  America. 


Castleview  Ranch 


P.  O.  Box  56,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Ring  Leader  20, 

239090 

THE  GREAT  BERKSHIRE 
SIRE 

Considered  by  competent 
judges  to  more  closely  resemble 
Grand  Leader  2nd,  than  any 
boar  yet  produced. 
Write  for  picture.  Stock  for 
sale. 

GEO.  M.  YORK,  Modesto,  Cal. 


AjUU  gone 

The  demand  for 

Berkshires 

has  exceeded  the  supply,  and  we 
are  entirely  sold  out.  Orders  ac- 
cepted for  spring  pigs. 

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH, 

E.  M.  HOUR,  Owner  CALISTOGA, 
HOMER  HEWINS,  Mgr.  CALIF. 


R-  B.  HUME  D0S™ 


CALIFORNIA. 


Breeder  of 


Berkshire  Swine 

Herd  headed  by  King  Leader's  Duke  3rd. 


as  it  is  a  guarantee  sale,  and  'guar- 
antee' means  just  that.  Each  ani- 
mal sold  is  guaranteed  to  he  as 
represented  and  for  60  days  from 
the  sale  date  the  Congress  guaran- 
tees the  purchaser  of  any  animal 
that  proves  not  to  be  as  represented 
either  a  refund  of  his  money  or  an 
exchange  with  the  seller  for  an  an- 
imal equally  good. 

"A  secret  committee  will  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  each  consign- 
ment and  animals  that  are  not  de- 
sirable will  not  be  sold." 


SWINE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVE. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Director.] 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Presi- 
dent C.  B.  Cunningham  of  Mills, 
the  California  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation is  endeavoring  to  get  the 
swine  growers  together  so  that  they 
can  work  out  the  problems  for  the 
betterment  of  their  business,  just  as 
has  been  done  by  various  other  agri- 
cultural interests  in  California. 

While  this  campaign  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  progressing,  the  asso- 
ciation has  instituted  a  movement 
to  secure  a  pure  feed  law  for  Cali- 
fornia, such  as  has  been  adopted  by 
a  number  of  other  States.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  livestock 
and  poultry  interests  of  the  State, 
such  a  measure  is  now  before  the 
California  Legislature,  as  is  related 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  have  this  pure 
feed  law  passed,  for  it  will  bring 
great  benefits  not  only  to  the  swine 
interests  but  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  livestock  industry. 

The  association  hopes  soon  to 
have  the  State  organized  in  such 
manner  as  will  bring  about  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  pork  market  and 
assure  the  grower  of  a  reasonable 
profit  on  his  production,  thereby 
stimulating  the  growing  of  market 
hogs  in  California,  which  can  fill 
the  domestic  pork  barrel  to  over- 
flowing and  take  care  of  a  large 
trade  in  South  America  and  the 
Orient. 

Through  his  being  a  member  of 
the  Livestock  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Igood  Administration  for 
California,  President  Cunningham 
has  been  able  to  be  of  valuable  as- 
sistance to  the  swine  growers,  gath- 
ering information  which  will  mate- 
rially assist  in  solving  the  pork  pro- 
duction problems  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  directorate  of  this  associa- 
tion is  made  up  of  hog  men  repre- 
senting the  different  breeds  of  swine 
as  well  as  the  various  sections  of 
the  State,  each  director  having  su- 
pervision of  the  organization  units 
in  several  counties  adjoining  his 
own.  Much  of  the  active  work  of 
the  association  has  been  conducted 
by  Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Department  of  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  and  his  rec- 
ognized position  of  authority  on 
swine  matters  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  growers.  The  di- 
rectors are  as  follows:  A.  D.  Mc- 
Carty,  San  Francisco  (also  vice- 
president):  M.  Bassett,  Hanford;  W. 
S.  Guilford,  Butte  City ;  Elmer  Lamb, 
Ceres;  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacra- 
mento; R.  K.  Walker,  Bonita,  and 
H.  H.  Braly,  Newbury  Park. 


UNIQUE  HOG  INSURANCE. 


G.  E.  Sampson  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  a  novel  plan  of  insuring  sows 
purchased  at  his  sales.  He  has  a 
livestock  insurance  company  insure 
each  animal  for  three  months  against 
death  from  any  accident  or  disease 
except  cholera,  from  which  the  hogs 
are  immune.  In  case  of  death  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase  price  is  re- 
funded by  the  company.  Mr.  Samp- 
son pays  for  the  policies  himself. 
This  ought  to  prove  an  inducement 
to  purchasers  whose  bank  rolls  are 
limited. 

A.  M.  Bibens  of  Modesto  has  pur- 
chased from  E.  C.  Schroeder  of"  Min- 
nesota a  young  bull  sired  by  Ormsby 
Jane  King,  the  latter  being  out  of 
a  twice  40-pound  cow. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM 


will  consign  to  the 


Western  Berkshire  Congress  Sale 


a  daughter  of 


The  Worlds 
Champion 

Star  Leader 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
and  Price  List  of  stock  for  sale 
Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES   Herd  Boar 

ANCHORAGE  LEADER  V  246295 

Son  of  Star  Leader,  world's  reserve  grand  champion  Berkshire.  We  are  booking:  orders 
for  spring  pigs. 

Also  registered  SHORTHOUNS.    Young-  stock  of  both  sexes. 

FAIR  OAKS  RANCH,  Willits,  Cal. 


FEED 


/A  ZZ 


WILSON  &  CO. 


\y  \y 

High  Protein  Tankage 

and  help  the  PIGS  make  HOGS  of  themselves 
— at  less  cost  to  you. 
1000  Lyon  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  PAT. 


LOS  ANGELES 


DESFORD  BANKER 

(Imported) 

This  well-known  Shire  Stallion  is  for  sale.  He  is  sound  and  a  proven 
sire. 

This  is  probably  the  only  opportunity  there  will  be  this  season  to  secure 
a  really  high-class  Shire  Stallion,  and  is  for  sale  because  the  owner  is 
absolutely  retiring  from  business. 

Also  a  few  imported  mares  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 
NAPA,  CAL. 
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POLAND-CHINA  NOTES. 


(Continued. ) 

C.  G.  DeRaad.  Lemoore.  A  high- 
class  lot  of  brood  sows,  representing 
the  leading  prize  winning  blood  lines. 
Will  sell  eight  gilts  and  one  brood 
sow  at  the  Hanford  sale,  four  gilts 
bred  to  President  2nd  and  a  sow  to 
California  Wonder. 

R.  J.  Yates,  Orland.  Fifty  sows  of 
Big  Orphan.  Defender  and  A  Wonder 
breeding.  Herd  boars.  Long  Jumbo, 
Yates  Big  Orphan  and  King  Hadley. 
Some  grand  stock  for  sale. 

Santa  Anita  Rancho.  Santa  Anita. 
Large  herd  of  brood  sows  of  medium 
type  breeding  headed  by  Banker's 
Boy  Junior  and  reserve  champion  at 
the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Stock  of  all  ages  for 
sale. 

Fred  Gatewood,  Fresno.  Sows  of 
the  best  corn-belt  breeding.  Herd 
boars,  Fresno  Sampson,  the  noted  Ne- 
braska-bred boar,  by  Mc's  Sampson, 
and  Fresno  Boy.  a  great  son  of  Orange 
Boy.  Gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow  for 
sale. 

W.  J.  Hanna  of  Reaoaks  Ranch, 
Gilroy,  is  selling  his  big  type  Poland- 
Chinas  like  hot  cakes  and  reports 
the  following  sales:  Robert  Easton. 
San  Miguel,  the  herd  boar  Dry  Creek 
Wonder;  Mrs.  K.  C.  Henderson.  Cap- 
itola.  2  bred  sows.  3  gilts;  Filice  & 
Berelli  Canning  Company.  Gilroy,  2 
sows  and  13  pigs;  James  Bell,  Gil- 
roy, 2  sows  and  litters  and  a  young 
boar;  Earl  McHenry.  Salinas,  1  gilt 
and  1  boar:  Grant  Wills.  Gilroy,  1 
bred  gilt;  John  Linderleaf,  Gilroy,  2 
bred  gilts;  John  Luder.  Gilroy,  2 
gilts;  A.  Milne.  Gilroy.  1  boar;  G. 
Bellati.  Belmont,  1  boar;  John  Ra- 
vera,  Belmont.  4  gilts:  Thomas 
Thomson,  Gilroy,  1  boar;  K.  L. 
Evans.  Gilroy.  1  gilt;  B.  F.  Patter- 
son, Lockwood,  1  bred  sow;  Major 
Skeel,  Saa  Juan  Bautista,  1  bred 
sow;  Dr.  Henry  Cross  Ranch.  Pai- 
cines,  7  gilts. 

BERKSHIRE  NOTES. 

(Continued  ) 
W.  F.  Sandercock.  Nataniario 
Rancho.  Sacramento.  Twenty-two 
brood  sows  including  many  of  the 
leading  prize  winners  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.    Herd  headed  by  Baron  Duke 

THE 

Chief  Characteristic 

O  F 

Grapewild  Farm  Berkshire  Herd 

is  BONE  and  FEET 

Without  these  TWO  PRINCIPAL 
ESSENTIALS  no  animal  can  main- 
tain the  superiority  of  quick  matur- 
ity claimed  for  the  Berkshire  breed. 
They  must  have  the  bone  and  feet  of 
a  strong  frame  to  stand  the  feeding 
strain  required  to  produce  a  250- 
POUND  ANIMAL  in  250  days.  In 
other  words,  a  reasonable  size  for 
Practical  Pork  Production 

GRAPEWILD  FARMS  HERD,  both 
sows  and  boars,  have  been  built  up 
around  these  two  points — STRONG 
BONES  AND  FEET. 

We  are  sold  out  closely  at  present 
on  gilts  and  sows,  but  we  have  young 
fast-growing  stock  on  hand  which 
we  will  price  within  the  reach  of 
farmers. 

The  Berkshire  is  the  farmer's  hog 
and  we  are  anxious  to  supply  his 
needs. 

GRAPEWILD  FARMS 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY.  Prop. 

ESCALON.  CALIF. 

ATTENTION  ! 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the  claims 
made  for  Berkshires  as  being  an  oaay-feedine. 
quick-maturing,  all-around  farmer's  hog-  will 
be  shown  at  the  Fat  Barrow  Show  of  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis.  February  19-20. 


201st,  grand  champion  of  191V  Na- 
tional Swine  Show;  Rincon's  Rival 
2nd  and  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th. 
a  son  of  Laurel  Champion.  A  good 
assortment  of  high  class  stock  for 
sale. 

Rose  Crest  Farm,  F.  L.  Hall.  Perris. 
Large  herd  of  toppy  brood  sows,  in- 
cluding many  prize  winners  and 
champions.  Strong  in  the  blood  of 
Rival  Champion's  Best.  Herd  boar, 
Ames  Rival  USth.  rich  in  the  blood 
of  the  great  boar  Masterpiece.  Fine 
herd-building  stock  for  sale. 

James  Mills  Orchard  Corporation, 
!  Hamilton  City.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  classy  brood  sows  representing 
the  leading  blood  lines  and  including 
many  prize  winners.  Herd  headed 
by  Ames  Rival  70th.  grand  champion 
at  1918  State  Fair.  Herd  headers, 
foundation  sows  and  young  stock  for 
sale. 

A.  J.  Middlecamp,  Colusa.  Just 
started  a  registered  Berkshire  herd 
with  a  boar  and  sows  purchased  from 
the  James  Mills  Orchard  Corporation. 
Will  have  stock  for  sale  later. 

T.  Weisendenger,  San  Francisco. 
Has  recently  leased  a  ranch  on  the 
Natomas  project  and  stocked  it.  with 
50  high  class  Berkshires  purchased 
largely  from  the  Castleview  Ranch. 
Santa  Rosa. 

George  M.  York  of  Modesto  is 
willing  to  stake  his  last  dollar  on 
his  great  Berkshire  herd  header. 
Ring  Leader  20th — the  boar  that 
was  recommended  to  go  East  to  take 
the  place  of  his  sire,  Grand  Leader 
2nd.  when  that  boar  died.  Mr.  York 
has  been  fitting  this  boar  for  the 
San  Francisco  show  and  is  greatly 


disappointed  that  the  show  will  not 
be  held,  as  he  expected  to  make  a 
great  clean  up. 

PUMPKINS  GOOD  FOR  HOGS. 

Most  assuredly,  pumpkins  are  good 
for  hogs.  The  results  of  several  ex- 
periments show  that  it  took  273 
pounds  of  grain,  together  with  376 
pounds  of  raw  pumpkins,  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  market  hogs, 
while  it  is  estimated  at  our  Uni- 
versity Farm  that  it  is  now  requir- 
ing 5%  pounds  of  last  year's  barley 
to  produce  a  pound  of  gain.  So  you 
see  a  big  saving  in  grain  is  effected 
by  using  pumpkins.  Do  not  remove 
the  seeds,  as  they  are  rich  in  nutri- 
ents, but  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
feed  too  liberally  or  the  seeds  will 
cause  digestive  disturbances  on  ac- 
count of  their  richness. 


DAIRYMEN'S  GUIDEP0STS. 

Select  better  sires. 

Vse  precaution  against  tubercu- 
losis and  contagious  abortion. 

Test  every  cow  and  weed  out  the 
boarders. 

Improve  your  barns  and  equip- 
ment. 

1'se  the  best  available  feed. 
Raise  all   good   heifer-  calves  to 
maturity. 


BOYS  TEACH  FATHERS  BETTER 
HOG  RAISING. 

Some  of  the  boys  in  pig  clubs  are 
showing  their  fathers  how  rapid  and 
economical  gains  can  be  made  in 
raising  pigs.  Under  the  direction  of 
one  local  county  agent  boys  have 
been  able  to  almost  deuble  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  their  fathers  with- 
in the  same  length  of  time  and  feed- 
ing pigs  of  the  same-  Mtter.  The 
boys  used  self-feeders  and  the  fathers 
did  not,  and  the  pigs  which  were  al- 
lowed to  select  their  own  feed  made 
gains  of  2  pounds  a  day.  The  club 
members  are  proving,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  self-feeder, 
and  hog  raisers  in  the  county  of 
many  years'  experience  are  beginning 
to  copy  the  boys'  methods.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  club  work,  many  fathers 
and  sons  are  now  planning  to  go 
into  partnership  and  raise  purebred 
hogs.   

CHESTER  WHITES. 

James  Little,  Wasco.  High-class 
imported  sows  mated  to  the  herd 
boar  Ohio  Boy,  purchased  in  the  East. 
A  fine  lot  of  boars  ready  for  service. 

Melone  Company,  Oak  Knoll 
Ranch.  Napa.  High-elasB  brood  sows 
of  popular  blood  linee.  Vigorous 
stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 


REAL    GOOD  BERKSHIRES 

Rich  in  the  blood  of  Grand  Leader  2nd,  Ames  Rival,  Beauty's  Prince 

9th,  Masterpiece  and  other  great  representatives  of  the  breed. 

A  tew  service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  sows,  and  some  fine  fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Will  have  some  good  ones  in  the  Berkshire  Congress  Sale  at  Davis. 
February  20.    Look  them  up. 

FRANK  B.  ANDERSON       P.  O.  Box  724       SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


The  Good  Sense  Work  Suit 

JUST  look  at  this  picture — you  can  see 
comfort  and  ease  in  every  line  of  these 
Lee  Union- Alls.  So  practical!  So  con- 
venient! So  economical!  Don't  wait.  You 
need  Lee  Union -Alls  now.  Ask  your 
dealer.    Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Address  Department  2202. 

THE  H.  D.  LEE 
MERCANTILE  CO. 
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Hampshires  Forging  to  the  Front 


Yorkshires  Great  for  Bacon 


Hampshires  are  forging  their  way 
to  the  front  by  sheer  force  of  merit. 
They  are  of  good  size,  active  graz- 
ers, and  very  prolific.  The  sows 
make  kind  mothers  and  good  stick- 
lers. The  pigs  grow  rapidly,  ma- 
ture quickly  and  have  excellent  feed- 
ing qualities.  The  packers  regard 
the  flesh  highly,  particularly  on  ac-  ' 
count  of  the  large  proportion  of  | 
lean  meat;  in  fact,  Thos.  E.  Wilson, 
the  noted  Chicago  packer,  has  se- 
lected the  Hampshire  as  the  breed  to 
raise  on  his  own  farm. 

Hampshires  first  came  into  promi- 
nence in  1901.  when  a  barrow  was 
made  grand  champion  at  the  Inter- 


probably  will  be  the  largest  ever 
held  on  the  Coast. 

Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos — Herd  boar. 
Fire  King;  best  sow',  Monitta.  Fine 
lot  of  young  stock. 

Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Gordon  & 
Langdon,  Perris.  A  large  herd  of 
brood  sows  strong  in  the  blood  of 
Sioux  Queen.  Herd  boars.  Gold  Mine, 
General  Tipton  Again,  Langdon's 
Choice  and  The  Harvester.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts,  service  boars  and 
young  stock  for  sale. 

L.  A.  Denker,  Bouquet  Canyon 
Herd.  Saugus.  Sows  of  leading  East- 
ern blood  linos.  Herd  headed  by 
Direct  Junior,  grand  champion  at 
1918  State  Fair.    Bred  sows  and  gilts. 


national.  Since  then  they  have  won 
a  large  number  of  prizes  over  other 
breeds,  and  at  the  last  show  they 
won  the  carlot  lot  championship  with 
54  head  of  14-months-old  hogs  aver- 
aging 391  pounds  each, 

Ortega  Underhill  Rancho.  Francis 
T.  Underhill.  Santa  Barbara— One 
hundred  brood  sows  of  Gen.  Allen. 
Gen.  Tipton,  Blythedale  Jim  and 
other  prominent  blood  lines.  Herd 
boars.  Gen.  Tipton's  Masterpiece  by 
Gen.  Tipton,  Exalted  Ruler  by  Ex- 
alted Lad,  Gen.  Allen's  Counterpart 
by  Gen.  Allen,  Admiral  Blythedale 
by  Blythedale  Jim,  and  other  boars 
sired  by  the  leading  Eastern  prize 
winner.  Stock  of  all  ages.  Next 
July  will  hold  a  public  sale,  which 


service  boars,  and  some  classy  young; 
,  stock  for  sale. 

Poplars  Ranch,  C.  J.  Gilbert.  Lan- 
I  caster.    Sows  of  the  leading  families. 
1  including  many  California  prize  win- 
ners.     Herd    boar.    The  Harvester 
Again    by    The    Harvester.  Toppy 
|i  young  stock  for  sale. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park. 
Large  herd  of  sows,  including  the 
I  grand  champion  and  reserve  grand 
,  champion  at  1918  State  Fair.  Herd 
I  headed  by  Liberty,  reserve  grand 
|l  champion  boar  at  Liberty  Fair. 
High  class  foundation  stock  for  sale. 

Roy  Dawson,  Gardena.  Sows  of 
the  type  that  <  put  the  "ham"  on 
Hampshire.  Herd  boar.  Oro  and  Am- 
boy*.    Money  making  stock  for  sale. 


GRAIN  BINS 

Mado  of  Corrugated  sheet 
metal — several  hundrvd  per 
cent  stronger  than  smooth 
metal . 


Z  ROUND  CULVERT 

■  Made    of    genuine  Open 

•  Hearth    Iron  -  or  Kentucky 

m  Copper-bearing  Metal. 


E 


I  SWRFACK  TIPK 

•     Lock-seamed  under 
■  mendous  pressure 
Jheavy   and  strong. 


WELL 
CASINO 

We  make  all 
types  of  well 
casing  for  water 
wells  —  casing 
that  fits  smoothly 
and  evenly. 


Illlllilllllllll 


SHEET  METAL 

PRODUCTS 


With  lite  enlarged  facilities  afforded 
by  our  recently  completed  factory  in 
Oakland,  we  are  now  perfectly  equip- 
ped to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing demand  for  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe  (formerly 
made  in  Gilroy)  is  already  well 
known  throughout  the  irrigating  sec- 
tions of  the  State  as  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  the  entire  Madewell  line  is 
built  to  the  same  high  standard  of 
quality  and  permanence. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A 

It  explains  the  many  uses  for  sheet 
metal  products,  and  describes  the 
Madewell  line  in  detail.  Use  the 
coupon. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT 

WORKS, 
E.  12th  St.  &  25th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT  WORKS, 
E.  12th  St.  &  25th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  catalog  A. 
I  am  interested  in  *  

Name   

Illllk  Address   


The  large  Yorkshire  hog  is  valued 
particularly    for    bacon  production, 
where  a  long  side  abounding  in  lean 
meat  and  a  light 
shoulder  and 
neck    are  espe- 
cially desirable. 

Although  the 
Yorkshire  grows 
rapidly  and  de- 
velops bone  and 
muscle  more 
readily  than  it 
develops  fat.  it  is 
capable  of  giving 
as  good  results 
from  the  feed 
consumed  as  any- 
other  breed.  It 
will  reach  desir- 
able  market 
weight    for  the 

bacon  trade  as  quickly  as  any  other 
breed,  and  for  quality  of  bacon  it 
can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Large  Yorkshire  sows  are  very 
prolific,  and  are  excellent  nurses. 
The  boars  are  exceptionally  prepo- 
tent and  stamp  their  character  and 
color  on  their  progeny  to  a  marked 
degree. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES. 

A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga — Eight 
sows    of    the    leading    blood  lines. 


Herd  boars,  Lake  Park  King,  the 
California  State  champion,  and  Mon- 
telena  Prince  2nd  by  Oak  Lodge 
View  91st.  Three  bred  sows  and  25 
fall  pigs  for  sale. 

H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son,  Sacramento 
—Twenty  sows  of  fashionable  blood 
lines.  Herd  boar.  Riverina  Pilot. 
Twenty-two  fall  gilts  for  sale. 


TAMWORTHS  ECONOMICAL 


For  bacon  the  Tamworth  stands 
I  high,  as  it  produces  a  grade  of  bacon 
|  carrying  a  large  proportion  of  lean 
to  fat.  and  fine  in  grain.  Also,  it 
produces  a  bacon  carcass  at  an  early 
age.  and  compares  very'  favorably 
with  other  breeds  as  an  economical 
producer  of  meat. 

The  sows  are  good  mothers,  being 


prolific  and  good  nurses.    The  boars, 
are  very  prepotent,  and,  being  large 
and  of  strong  bone,  the  Tamworth  is 
popular  for  crossing  upon  finer  and 
fatter  breeds. 

Swineland;  W.  O.  Pearson,  Wood- 
Wind —  A  high-class  collection  of 
brood  sows  representing  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Herd  boar, 
Cal.  A.  Some  toppy  service  boars 
and  bred  gilts  for  sale. 


MONTELENA  HERD 

-  OF  LARGE—  

YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Due  to  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  the  breed,  Yorkshire 
hreeders  are  almost  entirely  sold  out.  and  it  would  behoove  the 
prospective  purchaser  to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional 
lot  of  fall  pigs,  some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King,"  others  by 
"Montelena  Prince  2d."  They  are  out  of  such  sows  at  "Deer 
Creek  Nena  8th."  present  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  state, 
who  has  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs  per  litter  for  nine  con- 
secutive litters ;  "Riverina  Nena  9th."  one  of  her  best  daughters, 
and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st,"  the  Top  Sow  at  the  Thomas 
H.  Canfield  sale  last  year.  a 

We  solicit  your  correspondence 


A.  L.  TUBBS  CO. 


CALISTOGA 


CAL. 
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Associations  for  Immunizing  Hogs 


Here's  the  best  suggestion  that 
has  been  received  by  our  livestock 
department  in  months.  J.  M.  De 
Vilbiss,  the  Duroc-Jersey  breeder  o£ 
Patterson,  had  a  little  spare  time 
early  in  the  winter  and  did  some 
field  work  for  us.  In  visiting  dif- 
ferent farms  he  found  a  good  many 
cases  of  cholera.  It  was  generally 
where  a  farmer  had  just  a  few 
brood  sows,  and  rather  than  pay  a 
qualified  veterinarian  to  come  a 
long  distance  and  treat  just  a  few 
pigs,  the  farmer  decided  to  chance  it. 

So  Mr.  DeVilbiss  suggests  that 
farmers  in  different  localities  join 
together  and  twice  a  year,  soon  after 
the  spring  and  fall  crops  of  pigs 
are  weaned,  have  a  good  veterinar- 
ian come  and  give  all  of  the  pigs 
the  simultaneous  treatment,  thus 
making  them  immune  for  life.  The 
first  time  around  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  treat  the  sows  also,  and 
after  that  the  whole  herd  would  be 
immune,  for  pigs  that  are  nursing 
immune  sows  do  not  contract  chol- 
era, so  they  may  be  considered  im- 
mune until  weaned. 

This  is  a  capital  idea,  even  though 
it  is  at  variance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  some  of  our  Animal 
Industry  experts.  They  recommend 
immunization  only  when  there  is 
cholera  in  the  neighborhood.  That 
may  have  been  good  advice  years 
ago  when  serum  was  first  intro- 
duced, for  many  failures  were  then 
recorded.  Some  serums  were  lack- 
ing in  effectiveness,  and  many  com- 
plications arose  after  their  use.  But 
with  the  modern  sterilized,  germ- 
free  serum  there  are  no  bad  results 
if  it  is  properly  administered,  espe- 
cially with  young  pigs.  As  a  rule 
they  show  no  effects  from  it,  and 
their  growth  is  not  interrupted. 

Booklets  and  articles  on  cholera 
are  full  of  instructions  for  protect- 
ing a  herd  against  cholera.  Farm- 
ers are  told  that  they  must  not  visit 
their  neighbors;  they  must  not  let 
their  dogs  run  loose,  or  allow  any 
other  dogs  on  their  premises;  they 
must  not  keep  pigeons,  and  must 
kill  all  seen  on  their  lands;  they 
must  not  let  their  hogs  drink  from 
streams  running  through  other 
ranches;  they  must  not  borrow  or 
loan  farm  implements;  they  must 
not  allow  any  visitors  to  set  foot 


IWritten  for  Patlfle  Rural  Press.] 

inside  of  any  hog  field  or  pen — at 
least  not  without  first  disinfecting 
his  shoes. 

But  suppose  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser comes.  Is  he  going  to  buy 
a  pig  without  being  allowed  to  Jump 
over  the  fence  and  observe  that  pig 
from  every  angle?  Or  is  he  going 
to  submit  to  disinfecting  his  shoes 
without  taking  offense?  Perhaps 
he'll  keep  his  mouth  shut,  but  it's 
ten  to  one  that  he  will  leave  in  dis- 
gust and  buy  elsewhere  if  any  such 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  him. 
Have  the  herd  immune  and  he  can 
go  among  the  animals  as  much  as 
he  desires  without  any  bad  results, 
even  though  his  shoes  are  alive  with 
cholera  germs.  , 

Besides,  over  .90  per  cent  of  the 
buyers  of  registered  stock  now  in- 
sist upon  animals  immuned  against 
cholera,  and  if  a  purebred  breeder 
expects  to  sell  much  stock  he  must 
comply  with  this  demand  of  the 
trade. 

And  with  grade  herds  raised  only 
for  market  purposes  the  fact  that 
all  hogs  are  immunized  at  the  big 
establishments  where  thousands  are 
raised  and  fed  out  annually  is  pretty 
good  proof  that  it  pays. 

Valuable  property  should  be  in- 
sured against  loss.  Everyone  agrees 
nowadays  that  fire  insurance  is  a 
good  thing — a  wise  and  necessary 
investment.  Then  why  not  cholera 
insurance?  It's  the  same  principle. 
And  the  chances  of  losing  hogs  from 
cholera  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  losing  buildings  by  fire. 

So  we  say,  in  every  locality  where 
there  are  several  farmers,  each  of 
whom  is  not  raising  enough  hogs  to 
justify  engaging  a  veterinarian  to 
immunize  his  own  herd  alone,  let 
them  get  together,  hire  the  best 
veterinarian  obtainable,  purchase 
the  best  serum  and  virus  on  the 
market,  and  give  the  simultaneous 
treatment  to  every  hog  they  own. 
After  that,  have  the  veterinarian 
come  about  every  June  and  Decem- 
ber and  immunize  all  of  the  new 
crop  of  pigs. 

This  will  take  the  risk  out  of 
hog  raising  just  as  surely  as  we 
took  the  toot  out  of  the  Teutons.  It 
will  save  the  farmers  many  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  will  enable  them  to 
play  a  safe  game  instead  of  being 
at  the  mercy  of  fate. 


herd  cost  from  $150  to  $300  each. 
It  is  planned  to  keep  all  promising 
females  until  a  herd  of  250  top- 
notch  brood  sows  is  built  up. 

The  science  of  breeding  has  been 
a  study  of  Mr.  Underbill's  for  over 
thirty-five  years  and  he  expects  to 
derive  much  interest  from  experi- 
mental work  along  biological  lines, 


as  well  as  to  accomplish  something  prosper! 


of  real  benefit  to  the  swine  indus- 
try In  general  and  to  the  Hamp- 
shire breed  in  particular.  He  cer- 
tainly has  made  the  right  start. 
The  stock  will  be  found  at  the 
Ortega  Underhill  Ranch,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  the  herd  will  be  known 
as  the  O.  U.  R.  registered  Hamp- 
shires.     Long  may  they  live  and 


Underhill  Developing  Hampshire  Herd 


The  raising  of  hogs  is  a  business 
worthy  of  the  highest  order  of  abil- 
ity, and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice 
the  number  of  prominent  men  who 
are  taking  it  up — men  who  have 
achieved  success  in  other  lines,  and 
who  see  in  hog  raising  an  oppor- 
tunity for  good  profit  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  vocation. 

A  short  time  ago  we  discovered 
that  a  prominent  Californian  had 
gone  into  the  game  and  had  started 
the  foundation  of  what  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  herds  of 
Hampshire  hogs  in  America.  We 
were  reading  the  Hampshire  breed 
publication,  which  gives  a  record  by 
States  each  month  of  all  breeders 
registering  hogs,  and  the  number 
registered  by  each.  There  were  126 
registered  by  California  breeders,  and 
100  of  these  were  registered  by  one 
man — Francis  T.  Underhill  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Think  of  it — 100  head  registered 
in  one  month!  Of  course,  we  knew 
of  Mr.  Underhill  as  a  landscape  de- 
signer and  a  man  of  means,  but  we 
did  not  know  that  he  was  engaged 
in  swine*breeding  or  had  ever  been 
interested  in  livestock.  So  we  began 
investigating  and  found  that  during 
the  period  from  25  to  35  years  ago 
he  was  a  large  and  successful  exhib- 
itor of  Holstein  and  Hereford  cat- 
tle, Clydesdale  and  trotting  horses, 
and  that  he  held  annual  sales  at 
Sacramento. 

Since  those  days  Mr.  Underhill 
has  been  devoting  all  of  his  time  to 
his  professional  work,  but  about  a 
year  ago  a  very  serious  illness 
brought  a  recommendation  from  his 
physician  that  he  have  some  inter- 
est outside  of  his  regular  line.  Be- 


ing a  lover  of  blooded  stock,  and 
owning  property  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  swine  raising,  he  decided  to 
breed  hogs.  He  had  no  preference 
as  to  breeds,  but  made  exhaustive 
investigations  and  selected  the 
Hampshire,  not  because  of  any 
fancy,  but  simply  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  most  money  could  be 
made  with  this  breed. 

Mr.  Underhill  determined  that 
some  day  he  would  have  one  of  the 
best  herds  in  America,  and  realiz- 
ing that  to  do  this  he  must  start 
with  foundation  stock  of  the  very 
best  individuality  and  blood  lines, 
he  corresponded  with  the  leading 
Eastern  breeders  and  finally  secured 
over  one  hundred  sows  and  gilts 
from  as  near  the  purple  as  possible. 

In  selecting  boars  he  picked,  out 
the  sires  that  had  proved  themselves 
most  representative,  and  secured 
herd  headers  that  would  bring  the 
blood  of  these  sires  to  the  front. 
He  decided  to  concentrate  his  breed- 
ing on  the  blood  lines  of  Gen.  Allen. 
Gen.  Tipton  and  Blythedale  Jim,  and 
secured  a  worthy  son  of  each.  He 
also  purchased  enough  sows  of  sim- 
ilar blood  lines  so  that  scientific 
line-breeding  can  be  practiced. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  females  in 
the  herd  are  either  daughters  or 
granddaughters  of  grand  champions 
at  the  leading  shows,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  by  noted  boars,  most  of 
which  are  prize  winners. 

The  best  was  bought,  regardless 
of  price.  Mr.  Underhill  paid  $1,000 
each  for  Gen.  Tipton's  Masterpiece, 
Exalted  Ruler  and  High  Tone  Lady, 
and  $600  for  Tipton  Missie,  grand 
champion  at  the  Denver  National 
Show  last  year.    The  balance  of  the 


0--U--R 


Registered  Hampshires 


We  expect  to  hold  a  sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts,  and  a  few  young  boars  some  time  in 
July  next.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stone,  the  popular  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire  Association,  will 
arrange  the  details,  and  will  be  present  in  person. 

The  sows  will  be  bred  to  the  following  boars,  all  fine  individuals,  unsurpassed  in 
blood  lines,  and  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  breed's  most  distinguished  sires: 
Gen.  Tipton's  Masterpiece,  by  Gen.  Tipton  (1677),  Grand  Champion  in  every  state  from 

New  York  to  Missouri. 
Exalted  Ruler,  by  Exalted  Lad.  Grand  Champion  Ir.  vn,  I'll 8. 

Tipton  Senator,  by  Young  Senator,  himself  a  grr  v,  wir.niT  by  '-lie  fnmous  Grand  Cham- 
pion, The  Senator. 

Gen.  Allen's  Counterpart,  by  Gen.  Allen  (106J),  und-fivvted  Gram!  Champion,  now  thir- 
teen years  old. 

Rod,  Jr.  Champion  Missouri.  1918.  by  Lier.fenmt  M«a»cngpr. 

Admiral  Blythedale,  by  Blythedale  Jim  (2117).  (S4r»  of  Lookout);  Dam,  Scottish 'Girl, 

19th  Lookout,  1st  boar  to  bring  $5000. 
O.  U.  R.  Aeronaut,  by  Blythedale  Jim:  Dam,  Flora 
O.  U.  R.  Aristocrat,  by  Blythedale  Jim:  Dam.  Laav  May. 
Admiral  Wickware,  grandson  of  Grand  Champion  Wick  ware  Favorite. 
O.  D.  R.  Apache,  by  undefeated  Grand  Champion  Hawkeye  Lad. 

O.  U.  R.  Alderman,  Bon  of  Champion  Peerless  Boy,  by  undefeated  Grand  Champion 

Messenger  Boy. 
Prince  Mose,  by  Grand  Champion  Mose  Messenger. 

Admiral  Tipton,  by  Gen.  Tipton's  Masterpiece:  Dam,  Tipton  Missie,  Gr  nd  Champion 
Denver,  1017. 
The  dams  of  these  boars  are  all  royally  bred. 

Hampshires  to  the  Front 

The  Hampshire  breed  has  come  to  the  front  so  rapidly  of  late,  that  we  have  made  a 
great  effort  to  bring  to  California  some  of  the  very  best  blood  obtainable,  believing* 
that  the  achievements  of  the  breed  merit  the  consideration  of  every  practical  fanner. 

Our  sale  will  be  held  at  the  ranch  in  Montecito-  four  miles  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Ortega  Underhill  Rancho 


FRANCIS  T.  UNDERHILL, 
Proprietor. 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 


THOMAS  T.  DINSMORE, 
Manager. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Ferris,  Cal. 


DIRECTOR  JINIOE, 
(■rand  Champion. 


BOQUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-monthe- 

old  r>ig — something  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  Sow.  Junior  Cham- 
pion  Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

S.    >'   ,  \» 

:  FIRSTS,  6  SECONDS.  4  THIRDS. 
We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
M  uch  gilts  that  we  will  breed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brothers  and  hair- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY  HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 


L.  A..  DEINKER 


Shurus,  CaU 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-montha- 
old  weanlings  for  sale.  Am  booking 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen, 
Grand  Champion.  1917.  Sacramento. 
0.    i.    GILBERT,  Lancaster,  Cai 


GRIZZLY    *   BEAR  *  RANCH 
-WHY  CHESTER  WHITES?- 


Because  most  prolific  and  winners  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  carcass  contest  at 
Chic^'lntcrnaiiSnal.  1918.  which  proves  them  BEST  for  home,  butchers  block  or 
packer  ThreS  bred  gilts  bred  to  FOREST  PRINCE.  MTU.  F.rst  Senior  Boar  pig ■  ^"^ 
ChaniDion  and  Reserved  Grand  Champion.  1918.  and  one  service  boar^or  sale,  all  pnae 
w^e™  and  prcx^rof  ESTER,  First  Aged  Sow.  and  Reserve  Senior  Champion. 

MBS.  L.  M.  YORE.  EAST  AUBURN.  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Chester  White  Will  Start  You  Right 


Unexcelled  in  prolificacy  and  per- 
centage of  pigs  raised;  unequalled 
in  disposition  and  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  their  environment;  a  breed 
that  will  mature  to  the  most  desir- 
able market  condition  at  the  earli- 
est age  with  the  least  feed,  and  will 
supply  the  highest  class  pork  with 
the  least  waste — these  are  the  claims 
that  we  make  for  the  Chester  Whiles. 

The  sows  are  the  best  of  mothers 
and  big  milkers.     The  pigs  grow 


The  Billiken  Herd 

of 

ChcsterWhites 

None  better  anywhere  in  the 
West. 

Herd  Boars 

"Billiken,"  Grand  Champion 
State  Fair.  Conceded  to  be  the 
best  Chester  Boar  that  ever 
came  to  California. 
"Wildwood  Boy,"  of  Wildwood 
Prince- Wonder  blood  lines.  A 
great,  big,  long,  deep-bodied 
hog,  pronounced  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  heaviest  Chester  boar 
in  the  state. 

"Bonnie  Model,"  sired  by  a 
Combination  -  St.  Elmo  boar 
and  out  of  the  1916  Cal.  Grand 
Champion  sow. 

Herd  Sows 

The  sows  are  those  nice,  big, 
smooth,  stretchey  kind,  with 
lots  of  bone  and  plenty  of  qual- 
ity throughout 

Have  recently  added  some  bred 
sows  from  Iowa  of  the  extreme 
big  type,  so  popular  there  now, 
and  of  entirely  new  blood  lines. 
Will  book  a  limited  number  of 
orders  for  spring  pigs  to  be  de- 
livered at  weaning  time. 
C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Mills,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 

AuRUHt  Farrowed  Boars.  $'J7.  (S30,  nnd 
HN — sired  by  "Tarzan"  No.  54537.  and 
"Hiirhland  Boy"  No.  51701 — on  mature, 
ranpy  dams.  Would  sell  "Tarzan."  head  of 
herd,  for  only  $76  (about  10c.  lb.).  Is  a 
grand  breeder  and  only  3  years  old.  but 
cannot  breed  him  to  his  daughters.  Could 
make  him  weigh  1000  lbs  or  more. 

CEDARHURST  RANCHES 

B.  D.  No.  2,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


H.  T.  BAILEY 

"The  Blue  Gums" 

LODI,  CALIFORNIA. 

Large  Type  Mulefoot  Bogs 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS  and  Horse  Collars. 
Our  own  make  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Manufacturers 
333  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Oatalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trunks 
•ad  Traveling  Bag*  sent  free  on  request. 


quickly  and  can  be  fattened  easily 
at  any  age.  They  produce  a  won- 
derfully fine  carcass  with  sweet  and 
tender  meat. 

Chester  Whites  have  captured  a 


large  number  of  the  most  coveted 
prizes  at  the  International,  espe- 
cially in  the  dressing  out  classes. 
They  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  in  California  every  day. 

CHESTER  WHITES. 

Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Lea  Bleakmore, 
Lakeport;  San  Francisco  office,  Bal- 
boa Building — One  hundred  sows  of 
Combination,  Wonder  and  St.  Elmo 
lines.  Herd  boar,  Highlander,  the 
$1,000  champion  at  the  1918  State 
Fair,  sired  by  Wm.  A.,  undefeated 
champion  at  international  shows. 
Fifty  bred  gilts  and  sows  and  25 
fall  pigs  for  sale. 

Billiken  Ranch,  C.  B.  Cunning- 
ham, Mills — Twenty  sows  of  Won- 
der, Combination,  St.  Elmo,  Chick- 
asaw, Chief,  Lenora,  Juniatta  blood 
lines.  Herd  boars,  Billiken  by  Wm. 
A.,  and  Wildwood  Boy  by  Wildwood 
Prince.  Demand  good  and  constantly 
increasing.  Sold  out  of  everything 
except  2  service  boars. 

Cedarhurst  Ranches,  C.  H.  Lyons, 
Sacramento  —  Six  sows  of  Tarzan. 
California  Prince  2nd.  Prince  Bren- 
del  and  Iowa  Boy  breeding.  Herd 
boars,  Tarzan  by  W.  Earl,  and  High- 
land Boy  by  Benito  Boy.  Herd  boar, 
Tarzan,  and  8  fall  boars  for  sale. 

Grizzly  Bear  Ranch,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Yore,  East  Auburn — Sows  of  Mis- 
souri Lad,  Iowa  Boy,  and  Woodview 
Earl  breeding.  Herd  boars,  Teddy 
and  Forest  Prince,  the  latter  junior 
and  reserve  grand  champion  at  the 
1018  State  Fair.  Demand  very 
heavy;  only  1  service  boar  and  3 
bred  gilts  for  sale.  • 


THIS   IS   THE   WAY  WE  FEED 
HOGS. 


(Continued  from  page  213) 
his  feed  for  maintenance,  leaving  S2 
per  cent  for  gains.  A  100-pound  pis 
has  left  for  gains  75  per  cent,  and 
a  200-pound  pig  only  64  per  cent  of 
the  feed  he  consumes. 

Grain  is  partially  wasted  when 
fed  alone.  You  can  produce  one- 
fourth  more  pork  from  a  given 
amount  of  grain  if  it  is  supple- 
mented with  skim  milk,  tankage, 
fish  meal  or  a  similar  feed. 

The  weight  of  pigs  at  birth  can  be 
almost  doubled  by  feeding  pregnant 
sows  well. 

Barley  should  not  be  fed  whole 
unless  it  is  soaked.  But  it  will  be 
worth  10  to  15  per  cent  more  if 
ground  or  rolled. 

The  packers  prefer  hogs  running 
from  175  to  225  pounds.  Fortu- 
nately this  is  the  most  economical 
weight  at  which  to  dispose  of  them, 
as  up  to  this  point  the  gains  are 
made  the  cheapest. 

The  last  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  best 
for  hog  hay,  because  it  is  not  so 
woody  and  more  food  value  is  found 
in  the  leaves.  It  should  be  cut 
early.  Experiments  showed  that 
when  fed  with  grain  one  ton  of  early 
cut  alfalfa  produced  868  pounds  of 
pork,  while  one  ton  cut  late  pro- 
duced only  333  pounds. 

P.  E.  Mitchell  of  Atwater  is  en- 
larging his  herd  of  Poland-Chinas 
by  the  purchase  of  two  young  herd 
boars,  one  sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  out  of  a  sow  by  Major  Hadley 
Wonder,  the  other  by  Mouw's  Long 
Smooth  Jumbo  and  out  of  a  sow  by 
Big  Timm. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  spinach  are 
growing  on  the  old  Woodbridge 
ranch  on  the  Crow's  Landing  road, 
west  of  Modesto. 


CHESTER  WHITE 

THE  PREMIER  HOG  FOR 

Large  Litters— Quick  Maturity 

Easy  Feeders— Top  Prices 

A  T  the  Chicago  International, 
^  1918,  this  breed  again  won 
over  all  breeds  on  carcass  tests. 
Either  straight  bred  or  crosses, 
the  Chester  White  has  for  six 
years  proven  superior  to  all  other 
breeds  in  Open  Competition  at 
these  Internationals. 

We  Have  the  Largest  Herd  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    The  Finest  Blood  Lines  in  America 


•  Highlander  50041 

This  great  boar  is  at  the  head  of 
our  big  herd.  He  is  a  son  of 
Willi  am  A.  and  Our  Maid  3rd, 
both  undefeated  Grand  Cham- 
pions at  three  International 
Shows.  His  pigs  are  now  com- 
ing and  they  are  beauties. 

BROOD  SOWS,  WEANLINGS,  GILTS, 
HERD  BOARS  -  -  -  PRICED  RIGHT 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPORT,  CALIF. 
San  Francisco  Office      -      -      601  Balboa  Bldg. 
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Livestock  Markets 


San  Frunrisco.  February  12.  1919. 
CATTI.K — There  is  little  change  to  re- 
port this  week  either  in  the  quality  Of 
number  of  cattle  arriving  on  the  market. 
The  medium  and  poor  grades  predom- 
inate. The  recent  heavy  rains,  with  their 
promise  of  good  pasturage,  are  influenc- 
ing cattle  growers  to  hold  hack  their 
stock.  Quotations  are  steady. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  lOOOfft  1200  lbs..  .12%@13c 
do,  weighing  1200Ca  1400  lbs. . .  V.'.fn  ]::'  ,.• 

do.  second  quality   llSfilZC 

do,  thin   IXfi  lOc 

Cows   and   heifers — 

No.   1   •.  HCrjlOc 

do.  second  quality    SwUc 

do,  common  to  thin  6@Tc 

Hulls  and  stags — 

Oood   OV.lal'  .c 

Fair   O'.'.frifiV.c 

Thin   •»  litfi . ">',;,«• 

("a  lies — 

Lightweight   11  Vjfti  12<- 

Medium   10'.  .folic 

Heavy    8  @10c 

1IOCS — Hog  receipts  continue  in  plenti- 
ful supply  and  the  quality  holds  up  well. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundant  supply, 
prices  hold  Arm,  as  the  market  has  been 
fairly  stabilized  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  packers. 
Heavy  shipments  of  pork  products  abroad 
are  anticipated,  which  mrfkes  for  a  firm 
market.     No  change  in  prices. 

Lambs   14(&14'/jc 

Yearlings   12frf  -C 

Sheep,  wethers   11  y.lfi  12c 

do.  ewes   S%<ffi>Y*>' 

SHEEP — Both  sheep  and  lambs  are  in 
fair  supply,  though  the  latter  are  likely 
to  be  somewhat  harder  to  get.  As  for 
some  time  past,  the  consuming  public  is 
buying  sparingly  of  mutton  and  lamb, 
and  the  scarcity  of  supply  is  about  beiiiL' 
offset  by  the  light  demand.  The  market 
is  strong  and  prices  are  unchanged. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  lOOlft  ISO  lbs  lfic 

do.  do,  1800200  lbs  16V.C 

do,  do,  250<S'300  lbs  16c 

do.  do,  300@400  lbs  15'Ac 

HAY. 

Receipts  for  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
!>20  tons  compared  with  1054  the  previous 
week.  This  falling  off  was  no  doubt  due 
in  the  rainy  weather.  The  receipts,  how- 
ever, have  been  fully  up  to  all  require- 
ments as  the  trade  is  very  light.  Most  of 
the  hay  arriving  has  been  of  good  quality. 
Although  it  has  been  difficult  to  effect 
sales,  some  sales  have  been  made  at  top 
limitations.  But  as  a  rule  the  market  lags 
and  concessions  have  to  be  made  to  move 
consignments.  The  rains  of  the  past  few 
days  have  been  beneficial  to  growini;  crops 
ami  '.'ive  promise  to  a  bountiful  hay  crop 
next  summer.  The  Government  was  in 
the  market  last  week  for  bids  on  1200 
tons,  but  as  yet  the  order  has  not  been 
placed.  As  the  amount  requested  was 
small,  considering  what  is  usually  asked 
tor.  it  had  no  effect  on  the  market. 
Wheat.  No.  1   $22.00<f,  24.00 

do,  No.  2    10. 00ft/  20.00 

Choice  tame  oat    21.00ffi23.f>0 

Wild  oat    16.00(fi>l8.00 

Barley    16.00(fil8.00 

Alfalfa    Kl.OOfti  10.0O 

Stock    14.OOftrl7.O0 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

FKEDSTIHS. 

Feedstuffs  were  marked  at  a  lower  fig- 
ure this  week  for  several  descriptions, 
"racked  corn,  rolled  barley  and  rolled 
oats  were  all  lower  in  'sympathy  with  the 
weakness  of  the  several  grains.  While 
inillriin  is  slightly  lower,  bran  is  marked 
up  a  dollar.  The  mills  are  not  yet  turn- 
ing out  bran  in  quantity,  and  its  price 
is  more  or  less  nominal.  The  heavy  rains 
are  expected  to  influence  feedstuffs  as  they 
give  promise  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  grazing  in  the  near  future. 

Now  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  f32.00@34.00 

<  'oconut  enke  or  meal   4.ri.00fti  17.00 

Whole  yellow  corn   ."  nominal 

•  'racked   corn    flfi.OOffi 70.00 

l.inseed  Oilcake  Meal   'Kim,  Ml  Ml 

Boiled    barley    44.0067 46.00 

Roiled  oats   r.i.oofti.r.2.oo 

,Miil   run    37.00fti :;s.00 


CHOICE   HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 


Headed  by 


it 


Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Anpeles,  and  imported 
**  LOTHIAN  MARMION" 
The  Kind  You  Want. 
Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell=Miller  Cattle  Co. 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


Red  Polled  Cattl 


e 


1">  head  fine,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers. 
8  to  12  months  of  age  For  further  in- 
formation address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petaluma,  Col. 


Bran    30.OO@41.00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80®  5.00 

l.os  Angeles,  February  10,  1019. 

I 'AT'l'LK- -The  market  situation  here  is 
much  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Good  to 
choice  cuttle  are  scarce,  firm  and  in  de- 
mand. Poor  and  medium  are  also  being 
i, fn  i  i|  !.  -  ■  free!)  since  the  rains.  The 
demand,  however,  is  light.  Calves  in 
good  demand  and  steady. 

Per  cwt„  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beel  steers,  loooft;  nou  lbs  $ii.00<fi  13.00 

Prime  cows  and   heifers   9.50<fi  10.50 

Good   cows  and   heifers   S.OOfti  0.00 

("aimers    O.OOftt  6.50 

HOGS— There  were  more  in  the  past 
week  and  quality  very  good.  Hence  a 
slow  and  weaker  market.  While  prices 
were  nol  qnotably  lower,  buyers  discrim- 
inated  more  closely  in  their  buying. 

Per  cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
llcaw.   avrVing  2  7. _,  ft; .:."»( I  lbs.  .Jll.OOlfi  15.50 
\li\cil.  a\r-King  22,V«  275  lbs...  l.~>.00fti  16.00 
l.iL'lit    16.00iW16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.,   and   stags,  40  per  cent. 

SB  RHP-  Good  to  choice  sheep  and 
lambs  continue  scarce.  Bemand  only  fair, 
but  under  the  influence  of  light  offerings 
prices   continue  steady   and  Arm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $0.50(fi  10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.50»f 9..KI 

Yearlings   10.00611.00 

Lambs   14.00(o  15.00 

Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  7.  1910. 

The  receipts  of  livestock  at  the  North 
Portland  market  today  consisted  of  200 
head  of  cattle  and  1100  head  of  hogs. 

CATTLE— Offerings  are  running  for  the 
moid  part  to  the  medium  grades  of  cat- 
tle with  nothing  choice  or  prime  on  sale. 
Quotations  are:  Best  steers,  $12. 500  13.50 : 
good  to  choice  steers.  fll  oOffi  12.50:  me- 
dium to  snod  steers.  $9.75fti  1 1 .50 ;  fair  to 
•rood  steers.  Ss. .-,11ft!  0.75 :  common  to  fair 
steers.  NT  T.Vu  s..-,(> ;  choice  cows  and  heif- 
ers. 90.2S@10.25;  irood  to  choice  cows  and 
belters,  $S.76©9.75:  medium  to  good  cows 
and  heifers.  $7.50ftiH.50:  fair  to  medium 
COWS  and  heifers.  $5.75(5)6.75:  canners. 
$3.5005.00:  bulls.  $0.00fti900:  calves.  $9.00 
6)13.50:   Stockers   and   feeders.  $7.00611.00. 

HOCS  Hoi:  alleys  are  somewhat  con- 
L'csteil  because  of  the  heavy  supply  of 
light  underweight,  hogs  arriving  at  this 
time.  Quotations  are:  Prime  mixed. 
$16.250116.40:  medium  mixed.  $16.00616.26 : 
rough  heavies.  $14. 25ftf  15.00 ;  plgg,  $12.00® 
14.00:  hulk  of  sales.  $16.40. 

SIIRRP  Sheep  and  lambs  are  in  mod- 
erate supply  and  the  market  is  steady, 
with  an  undertone  of  strength.  Onota- 
lioiis  are:  Prime  lambs.  $13.75614.25 : 
fair  to  medium  lambs,  K>.00@11.00:  year- 
ling* Siii.o0ftil1.00:  wethers.  f9.00@10.00 ; 
ewes.  $6.50@8J75. 

NEW  SHORTHORN  OFFICERS  ARE 
ELECTED. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  A.  W.  Foster  gave  a  get- 
together  luncheon  and  passed  up  the 
leadership  to  younger  men.  after 
having  served  most  satisfactorily  as 
president  for  two  years.  C.  X.  Haw- 
kins. Hollister.  was  elected  president; 
T.  S.  Glide.  Davis,  vice-president,  and 
D.  J.  Stollery.  San  Francisco,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  retiring  di- 
rectors were  A.  W.  Foster  and  D.  J. 
Stollery.  and  they  were  succeeded  by 
Paul  Foster.  San  Francisco,  and  T.' 
W.  Dibblee.  San  Francisco. 

The  annual  Shorthorn  sale  will  bo 
held  at  the  University  Farm.  Davis, 
Tuesday.  April  S,  and  the  annual 
Hereford  sale  will  be  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  At  the  same  time  prob- 
ably a  meeting  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  will  be  held,  and 
it  is  expected'  that  these  combined 
events  will  bring  out  the  biggest  ag- 
gregation of  stock  men  ever  gotten 
together  in  this  State. 

GIBSON  COW  OUTDOING  HERSELF 

We  recently  announced  that  Prin- 
cess Roma  Alcartra.  the  senior  four- 
year-old  daughter  of  Prince  Alcar- 
tra Korndyke.  owned  by  the  J.  S. 
Gibson  Company,  Williams,  had  made 
the  excellent  record  of  30.06  pounds 
butter  in  7  days,  but  it  appears  that 
she  was  just  getting  up  speed,  as 
she  has  since  increased  her  record 
to  31.53  pounds  butter  and  576.1 
pounds  milk.  Also  she  has  produced 
125.55  pounds  butter  and  2493.1 
pounds  milk  in  30  days. 

Thi:*  neifer  had  no  preparation  for 
the  test,  and  barely  went  dry  from 
her  previous  freshening,  when  she 
made  a  record  of  22.55  pounds  but- 
ter with  first  calf. 

INFLUENCE    OF    WATER  UPON 
MILK  PRODUCTION. 

At  the  Government  experiment 
farm  at  Beltsville.  Md..  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  to  determine 
the  effects  of  water  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butterfat.  One  lot 
of  cows  was  watered  once  a  day, 
another  lot  twice  a  day  and  a  third 
lot   was  allowed   to  drink   at  will. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodsid* 

Rond.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE    OU  X\  O  P\I  n  A  I   P  Cf\   B^DWOOD   (111.   (  \  1.. 

mjRoc-jKKsi-iY  s«  ink  vmhui^i  unuc        .         B  „   N<1  l 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

MEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  ItlALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  In  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIG  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  876,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
\\  in.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  S.  Husted,  Vice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Percherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons, Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson.  Stanislaus  County.  California 


Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 

The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the' Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 

show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  §aw. 
I  1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 
Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  SO  Young  Mules 

JOHIN  BURRELL,     Hanpord,  Cal. 


■ 


Champion  Ram. 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSHIRES 

WINNINGS  F».  P.  I.  E.,  191S 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.    Yearling  Ram, 
First     Ram  Lamb,  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.    Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.     Get  of  sire.  First 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.    Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.   Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond    Flock,  any  ace.  bred  by  Exhioitor.  Sec- 
ond.    Flock,  one  year  old.  First     Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First     Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.    Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.     Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec-; 
ond   and   Third.     Premier  Championship  for' 
Breeder       Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total.  Including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  0  Seconds,  and  8  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rums  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lota. 
BISHOP  BROS.,    I  gent*.  SAN  RAMON. 

,  Contra  Costa  County,  California,. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

A  few  young  bulls  sired  by  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  and  out 
of  our  A.  R.  O.  cows. 

Prices  Reasonable. 
A.  M.  BIBENS,  Modesto,  Cal. 


&  Calf  Profits 

Are  you  tretiing  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

bn:  been  known  ftlnco  the  year  1900  aa  the  com 
pi*  l.-  .nilk  substitute.  Co«U  less  lr»n  half  as  much 
_  1  milk  —  prevents  Bourtnir  -  -  promote-*  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by      ti-TH  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  ES  K?^,*r3i'M" 

COULSON  CO.   -    -   -   Petaluma,  Cal. 


Special  ivooklet.  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Teat  Sjiecisl 
Belt.  Sample  also  scut.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW   YORK   BKl.TINt;   A    PACKING  CO.. 
SI!)  Mission  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 


The  feed  and  other  conditions  were 
the  same  in  each  case.  It  was  found 
that  the  lot  that  had  free  access  to 
water  produced  a  little  more  milk 
than  those  receiving  water  twice  a 
day.  and  considerably  more  than 
those  receiving  it  only  once  a  day. 


Don't  Waste  Wool 

Old  methods  of  shearing  leave  too  much  #00 
on  the  sheep.  Shear  the  modern  way  wit 
irood  machine.  The  Stewart  No.  •  Ball  b 
mi:  Shearing  Machine  works  wonders  » 
flocks  up  to  MOO  head  Saves  time 
money — shears  15  per  cent  more  wool  Dor 
awav  with  second  cuts  Soon  pays  for  ltsrll 
You  can  jot  it  by  sending  S  i  00 — balance  o 
arrival.    Or  write  for  catalog*. 

(         AI.O   I  I.KXIIU.K   SHAFT  (OMI'VNl 
l»ept.  lOS.  fith  St.  ond  Central  Ave..  Chime 
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Flush  Cows  After  Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious 
\bortion  and  Barrenness. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion, 
Retention  of  After-birth  and  Premature 
Birth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of 
the  reproductive  organs  by  the  germs,  of 
Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection 
S  prom  ptly  overcome  by  the  use  c f  a  powerful 
aut  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
iffect  the  reproductive  orga.is  so  that  the 
Jow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
rfive  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort- 
ing, whether  the  after-birth  is  retained  or 
not,  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
Hushed  out,  because  that  is  where  the  in- 
fection is  developing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  non-poisonous  anti- 
leplic,  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  H-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
beals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
£2  "Contagious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3449  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


SHIRES 

Jack  London  Ranch 

Offers  for  Sale 
YOUNG  STALLION  and  FILLY 
COLTS  by 
Nevada  Hillside 
Grand  Champion  of  California 
and  by 
DESFORD  BANKER 
The  famous  Stallion  owned  by 
Salvader  Stock  Farm 

Prices  Very  Reasonable 

  4 

For  full  particulars  address 

E.  SHEPARD,  Supt. 

GLEN   ELLEN,  CALIF. 


flRSORBINE 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse'  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.  50  a  bottle 
lelivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
itged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
leals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

V  delivered.    Liberal  trial  bottle  lor  10c  stamps. 

ff.F. YOUNG, P.O.F..  8RTempl» St. .Springfield, Mass. 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stock  or  imple- 
ments at  public  auction,  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Customers  always  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates 

ORO    L.  LEACHMAN, 
1004    Fifth    St..   Surra  men  t„ 


Allied  Horses  Clipped 

lorges  of  Allied  armies  were  clipped  regularly, 
vnny  veterinarians  knew  that  clipped  horses 
*ere  much  less  liable  to  sickness — did  better 
¥Ork  and  gave  longer  service.  The  machine 
tdopted  was  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  No.  1. 
rhe  Stewart  Lists  a  lifetime  anil  rusts  only 
W.75.  Send  CM. 00— pay  balance  on  arrival. 
)r  write  for  new  15U9  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
>ept.  I0:(.  lgth  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  ^Auctioneer 

!  501-3-8  So.  Main  St.  Loo  Angeles.  Cal. 


THE  BETTER  THEY'RE  BRED  THE 
BETTER  THEY  PAY. 


(Continued  from  page  212) 
good  stock  at  Mr.  Bernstein  had,  j 
and  will  work  as  faithfully.  The 
better  the  stock  you  get  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  greater  your  profits 
will  be,  the  quicker  they  will  come, 
and  the  more  rapidly  they  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year. 

Select  foundation  animals  that  are 
uniform  in  type,  and  have  them  big 
for  their  ages,  with  the  proper  frame 
and  bone  to  carry  their  weight.  Look 
for  strong  arched  backs  that  will 
not  sag;  legs  set  right  on  the  cor- 
ners of  their  bodies,  and  as  straight 
as  mile-posts;  short  pasterns  and 
good  feet.  They  should  have  broad, 
intelligent  heads,  with  wide-open 
eyes  and  trim  ears.  Short  necks  and 
broad,  deep,  full  chests,  with  extra 
good  heart  girths.  Insist  upon  great 
length  of  body,  with  well-sprung 
ribs.  The  sides  should  be  smooth, 
even,  deep,  and  free  from  wrinkles 
and  coarseness.  Look  for  good  quar- 
ters, and,  in  the  lard  hog  breeds, 
wide,  deep  hams  that  are  full  right 
down  to  the  honks.  A  smooth,  sleek 
coat  shows  good  breeding  quality. 

Sows  should  be  big,  roomy  ani- 
mals of  great  stretch  and  mellow- 
ness. Of  course,  prolificacy  and  good 
suckling  qualities  are  chief  essen- 
tials. The  boars  should  be  mascu- 
line, but  not  coarse.  They  should 
have  more  finish  than  the  sows,  as 
the  offspring  seem  to  take  this  qual- 
ity from  the  sire. 

now    mi  <  H  TO  PAY. 

How  much  will  such  animals  cost 
you?  Well,  our  questionnaire  con- 
tained this  question,  and  the  an- 
swers varied  all  the  way  from  $50 
to  $500  for  a  good  registered  boar 
of  serviceable  age  and  from  $50  to 
$250  for  a  bred  gilt.  The  consensus 
of  all  answers  was  $86  and  up  for 
a  young  service  boar  and  $94  and 
up  for  a  bred  gilt.  These  prices  are 
none  too  high.  The  right  kind  of 
stock  cannot  be  turned  out  for  less 
money,  and  at  these  prices  you  can 
make  a  good  profit  on  your  invest- 
ment. 

Get  the  best  that  your  means  will 
permit,  and  in  corresponding  with 
different  breeders,  if  it  is  evident 
that  one  is  breeding  up  to  a  stand- 
ard, consider  his  stock  seriously,  for 
it  will  breed  true  and  will  make 
money  for  you.  But  if  he  seems  to 
be  breeding  down  to  a  price,  drop 
him  as  you  would  a  hot  poker,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  sweetness  of 
low  price  never  equals  the  bitter- 
ness of  poor  quality.  The  better  the 
hogs  are  bred  the  bigger  the  profit 
they'll  make  for  you. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  MULEF00T 
HOGS. 

Great  muscular  power  and  vital- 
ity; strong  digestive  and  assimilat- 
ing powers;  prolificacy;  careful 
nurses  and  good  sucklers;  strong,  ac- 
tive pigs  at  birth;  easy-feeding  qual- 
ities; flesh  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  finely  marbled  lean  and 
fat;  power  of  the  boar  to  transmit 
these  qualities  to  his  progeny  when 
crossed  with  other  breeds — these  are 
the  reasons  why  Mulefoots  are  pre- 
ferred by  many. 

Here  in  California  H.  T.  Bailey  of 
the  Blue  Gums,  Lodi.  has  the  lead- 
ing herd.  The  blood  lines  are  the 
same  as  those  found  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon herd  of  John  H.  Dunlap,  Ohio. 
Herd  boars.  Bailey's  Spot  and  Bail- 
ey's Nigger.  Mr.  Bailey  has  10  ser- 
vice boars  and  12  fall  pigs  for  sale. 


VON  HEIM  H0LSTEIN  SALE. 

It  is  not  often  that  buyers  of  dairy 
cattle  have  a  .chance  to  secure  foun- 
dation animals  that  have  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  repu- 
tations of  noted  herds,  but  such  an 
opportunity  will  be  given.  March  17, 
at  Kent,  Wash.,  when  the  entire 
Holstein  herd  at  the  Von  Heim 
Lodge  will  be  put  up  at  auction. 

J.  H.  Von  Herberg.  owner,  has 
spared  neither  money  nor  brains  in 
building  up  his  herd  and  he  has 
rombined  heavy  production  with 
beauty  of  type  to  a  degree  that  sel- 


dom has  been  equalled.  This  herd 
has  produced  four  world  record  cows 
and  the  average  production  of  the 
entire  herd  is  extremely  high. 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  sale 
and  everything,  even  to  the  young 
calves,  will  be  offered.  The  stock  is 
in  excellent  condition  and  several  of 
the  cows  are  on  test.  Sixty-two  head 
will  be  offered,  and,  besides  cows, 


bred  heifers  and  young  stock,  there 
will  be  some  grand  service  bulls  fit 
to  head  the  best  herds. 

It  will  pay  every  breeder  and 
every  farmer  interested  in  good  dairy 
cattle  to  attend  this  sale  of  the 
finest  herd  ever  offered  at  public 
auction  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Cat- 
alogues can  be  obtained  from  George 
A.  Gue,  sales  manager.Yakima,  Wash. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

If  you  have  any  use  for  a  cream  separator,  it's  only  a 
question  of  time  before  you  buy  a  De  Laval. 

Many  buy  a  De  Laval  to  start  with  and  so  avoid  a  lot  of 
"separator  grief." 

Others  buy  one,  two  or  three  different  machines  before 
they  finally  learn  by  experience  that  "the  best  is  the  cheap- 
est" and  get  a  De  Laval. 

That's  why,  in  the  older  dairy  sections  where,  separators 
have  been  in  general  use  for  many  years,  you'll  find  most  of 
the  machines  are  De  Lavals. 

"Claims"  don't  mean  much  to  such  farmers.  They've 
had  lots  of  separator  experience.  "Performance"  means  a 
thousand  times  more  to  them  than  claims.  . 

They've  watched  the  De  Laval  "perform"  for  several 
decades.  They  know  that  it  is  reliable  and  they  stick  to  it, 
just  as  does  the  creameryman  who  is  also  "separator  wise." 

Why  not  be  guided  by  the  experience 
of  these  men  and  buy  your  De  Laval 
"Sooner"  instead  of  "Later?" 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving 
ereaiti  for  yon  right  away.  See  the  local.  I»<  Lavul 
agent,  or,  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest 
Op  Laval  otliee  us  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

TltK   I.AK<;F.ST   DAIRY   SVPPLY  HOUSE  ON  TFIK 

PACIFIC  COAST 
Alpha  Gasoline  Engines         James  Ram  Famipment 
Ideal  Green  Fee<l  Silos  Viking  Rotary  Pomps 

Acme  Feed  Cutters  Lauson  Tractors 

EVERYTHING  FOR  TFIK  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Over  2,325,000  De  Lavals  in  Daily  Use. 


LOUDtN  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 

HAY  TOOLS 
STEEL  STALLS 
STALL  FITTINGS 
SPRING  BALANCE 
MANGERS 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND  FITTINGS 
CUPOLAS 
VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
HARNESS  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
MILK  CAN  CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


Louden  Litter  Carriers 

One  man  with  a  Louden  will  clean  your 
barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men  would 
take  without  it.  Barn-cleaning  in  wet  weather 
is  mighty  disagreeable  work,  too. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


424  R.  Third  St., 
LOS  ANGELES. 
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Oleo  Bill  Unfavorable  to  Dairying 


Assembly  bill  No.  14,  described  as 
"An  Act  to  prevent  deception  or 
fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine.''  sounds  good,  but 
in  reality  it  is  intended  to  repeal 
our  present  State  laws  controlling 
oleomargarine.  It  eliminates  the 
strong  features  which  prohibit  color- 
ing oleo  in  semblance  of  yellow  but- 
ter, by  whatever  means  the  color- 
ing is  accomplished.  It  also  ex- 
pressly defines  oleomargarine  as  cer« 
tain  mixtures  and  compounds  of  fats, 
oils,  annotto  and  other,  coloring  mat- 
ter, "made  in  imitation  or  sem- 
blance of  butter,  or,  when  so  made, 
calculated  or  intended  to  be  sold  aa 
a  substitute  for  butter."  thereby  giv- 
ing it  legal  standing  when  colored. 

It  eliminates  the  present  retail 
and  baker's  license,  which  last  July 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  approximately  $10,000 
for  use  in  its  work  of  inspection  and 
in  supervising  oleo  traffic.  It  pro- 
vides only  for  manufacturers'  and 
wholesalers'  license,  and  gives  this 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in- 
stead of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
which  was  established  to  promote 
and   protect  dairying  in  California. 

The  bill  specifies  an  extremely 
heavy  fine  as  a  maximum  for  Ille- 
gality, but  omits  a  minimum  fine, 
thereby  giving  a  lenient  justice  the 


chance  to  fix  a  fine  of  a  few  dol- 
lars against  influential  concerns,  who 
probably  would  pay  no  attention  to 
this  law  which  apparently  they  are 
trying  to  have  enacted. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  make 
the  attempt  to  abrogate  our  present 
oleo  laws  a  very  dangerous  Invasion 
of  the  rights  of  butter  manufactur- 
ers, and  is  designed  to  bring  de- 
struction to  California  dairies. 

This  measure,  introduced  by  As- 
semblyman N.  J.  Pendergast  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Manufacturers,  only 
one  member  of  which  represents  ag- 
ricultural interests,  and  unless  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  from  dairying 
counties  are  made  fully  aware  of 
its  fraudulent  character,  it  will  be 
a  difficult  task  for  the  few  represen- 
tatives of  the  dairying  Interest  to  pre- 
vent its  passage.  Probably  most  of 
the  city  members  will  line  up  with 
the  influences  that  eminate  from  the 
city  and  antagonize  agricultural  In- 
terests, so  it  is  up  to  every  reader 
of  the  Rural  Press  to  write  his  As- 
semblyman at  once  to  both  vote  and 
work  against  this  spurious  bilr. 

The  present  oleo  law  protects 
dairying  interests  and  is  good  enough 
for  the  present.  Let's  do  our  best 
to  prevent  the  oleo  people  from  slip- 
ping one  over  on  us. 


Know  What  You  Get  in  Millfeeds 


"What's  in  the  sack?"  has  been 
an  unanswerable  question  to  most 
dairymen,  hog  raisers,  poultrymen 
and  others  who  have  used  mill- 
feeds  In  California.  In  about  40 
other  States  the  farmers  know 
what  is  in  a  sack,  and  they  can 
take  it  at  the  price  or  leave  it, 
according  to  the  way  they  esti- 
mate Its  real  feeding  value.  Few 
people  doubt  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing large  mills  to  mix  feeds  eco- 
nomically and  to  conduct  chemistry 
departments  to  figure  out  the  pro- 
portions of  available  feedstuff?  which 
may  be  varied  as  prices  rise  and 
fall,  thus  working  out  the  most  eco- 


nomical balanced  ration.  Thousands 
of  people  swear  by  the  feeding  value 
of  some  of  our  brands  of  millstuffs, 
but  most  of  our  readers  know  that 
they  can  buy  millfeeds  that  are  ex- 
pensive at  any  price,  and  many  of 
these  have  sorrowful  memories  of 
injurious  adulterants  which  made 
their  livestock  suffer.  Poultrymen 
know  that  grit  is  beneficial  in  poul- 
try feed  mixtures,  but  who  wants  to 
buy  crushed  rock  at  the  price  of 
poultry  mash  when  he  can  get  it 
separately  at  a  much  lower  price 
and  add  it  himself? 

We  have  it  from  the  best  of  au- 
thority that  manufacturers  of  cer- 


nil? 


A  Wonderful  Offering  of 

HOLSTEINS 

The  1919  Guaranty  Sale  of  registered  Holsteins,  to 
be  held  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  California, 
on  Thursday,  March  27,  will  contain  the  most  wonder- 
ful group  of  individuals  ever  assembled  for  a  one  day 
sale  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  strong  claim  will  be  amply  sustained  on  sale 
day  as  the  remarkable  individuals  come  into  the  sales 
ring,  and  in  following  announcements  of  this  sale  we 
shall  set  forth  facts  of  sensational  interest  to  every 
Holstein  breeder  in  America,  for  there  are  animals  in 
this  sale  worth  a  continent  wide  trip  to  see  and  own. 


THE  ■ 


GUARANTY. 
SALE 


The  catalog  of  this  great  §§ 

pr  event  is  being  prepared,  and  it  § 

would  be  well  to  request  a  copy  §} 

early  as  copies  will  be  mailed  1 
only  on  application. 

Management  g 

|  California  Breeders  Sales  and  f 

|       Pedigree  Company  | 

|      J-  M.  Henderson  Jr.,  Pres.  C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.  I 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


tain  rice  by-products  are  begging 
people  to  take  their  products  at 
what  might  be  considered  ruinous 
prices,  yet  they  do  not  find  the  buy- 
ers. This  is  because  it  has  become 
well  known  that  the  sandy  rice  hulls 
have  quite  generally  been  ground 
up  and  mixed  in  as  an  adulterant 
anU  they  act  somewhat  like  ground 
glass.  Red  Dog  flour,  mill  sweep- 
ings, road  dust  and  many  other 
adulterants  have  been  used. 

It  is  to  enable  users  of  millfeeds 
to  know  what  they  are  buying,  to 
know  something  about  its  feeding 
value,  and  to  know  how  much  adul- 
teration has  been  practiced  that  Sen- 
ator E.  S.  Rlgdon  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
has  introduced  bill  No.  93  in  the 
Senate  and  Assemblyman  F.  J.  Cum- 
mings  of  Ferndale  has  introduced 
bill  No.  480  in  the  Assembly. 

These  bills,  which  apply  to  all 
commercial  feedstuffs,  provide  for  a 
label  or  tag  to  be  affixed  to  each 
bag  which  must  give  the  net  weight 
of  the  contents,  the  name  and  ad- 


dress of  the  manufacturer,  the  min- 
imum per  cent  of  crude  protein  and 
fat,  the  maximum  per  cent  of  crude 
fiber,  the  specific  name  of  each  In- 
gredient and,  in  the  case  of  poultry 
feeds,  the  percentage  of  grit  or  min- 
eral matter. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  the  first  of- 
fense and  not  less  than  $100  for 
each  subsequent  offense.  It  does 
not  call  for  an  appropriation  or  re- 
quire the  formation  of  a  new  de- 
partment, as  the  State  Board  of 
Health  will  be  empowered  to  en- 
force its  provisions. 

A  similar  bill  passed  both  houses 
at  the  last  session,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  because  of  ambigu- 
ous wording  after  its  many  altera- 
tions. The  bills  that  have  been  in- 
troduced at  this  session  are  in  proper 
form  and  should  be  passed.  Every 
reader  should  write  his  Senator  and 
Assemblyman  to  put  in  their  best 
licks  for  Senate  bill  No.  93  and 
Assembly  bill  No.  480. 


Your  Ford 

Made  into  a  12-Horse 
Portable  Farm  Engine 
in  a  few  minutes'  time. 
Has  an  auxiliary  cool- 
ing fan,  is  connected 
direct  to  engine  with 
clutch  pulley  in  front, 
making  it  easy  to  line 
up  anywhere  with  the 
machine  you  want  to 
drive. 

The  Perfection  Belt  Power  Attachment 

wood,  grinds  feed,  fills  silos,  husks  corn,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.    Better  and  more  economical  than  a  gasoline  engine. 
SPECIAL  PRICE  for  a  limited  time  only  and  a  chance  to  make  a- 

little  extra  money  besides"    A  k  us  about  it. 

THE  ASHLAND  PRODUCTS  CO.,  SO  E.  Eighth  St.  Ashland,  0. 


Jk  Famous 

Zk  JERSEY 
with  a 
champion  long 
distance  rec- 
ord for  twenty- 
five  consecu- 
tive months  of 
2,067  pound* 
of  butter. 


They  Must  Be  Healthy 

The  cows  with  the  big  production  records 
are  first  of  all  healthy  cows.   Perfect  health 
is  more  responsible  for  their  scores  than  breed- 
ing or  any  other  single  factor. 
It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  80%  of  the  poor  milkers 
in  almost  any  dairy  can  show  remarkable  gains  in 
milk  production  by  the  most  simple  home  treatment 
and  observation. 

Such  common  and  dreaded  ailments  as  Abortion,  Bar- 
renness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  such  other  complaints  as  arise  from  low  vital- 
ity of  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  are  readily  elim- 
inated by  simple  home  treatment  and  judicious  use  of 
KOW-KURE.  Almost  all  diseases  can  be  reached  by  this 
wonderful  medicine.  The  cow  can  then  thrive  on  Nature's 
food  and  increased  milk  flow  is  inevitable. 

You  can  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  your  milk 
income  by  spending  a  few  dollars  yearly  for 
KOW-KURE.    Send  for  our  valuable  free 
book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  It 
gives  directions  for  the  use  of  Kow- 
Kure  in  each  disease — also  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  general  infor- 
mation valuable  to  any  cow 
owner. 


Buy  KOW-KU  RE  from 
feed  dealers  or  druggists; 
60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Another  Star  for  the  Guaranty  Sale 


The  highest  record  bull  ever  offer- 
ed for  sale  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the 
latest  entry  for  the  Holstein  Guar- 
anty Sale  to  be  held  at  Sacramento 
on  March  27.  He  is  a  son  of  Adi- 
rondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid,  the  cow 
that  recently  broke  the  Pacific  Coast 
record  by  producing  41.03  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  and  is  still  on 
test.  This  young  fellow  is  a  show 
bull  and  is  sired  by  a  30-pound  son 
of  the  $50,00*  Pull,  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac  Alcartra.  He  is  consigned  by 
Bridgford  Company,  who  own  the  sire 
and  dam.  The  Bridgford  Company  is 
making  its  greatest  consignment  to 
date  in  this  sale,  including  three  cows 
above  30  pounds,  of  which  the  largest 
record  cow  is  the  37-pound  cow,  Bo- 
weda. 

McAlister  &  Sons  have  consigned 
a  wonderful  lot  of  daughters  of  their 
famous  herd  sire  It,  among  them  a 


daughter  of  K.  P.  Tola,  a  daughter  of 
K.  P.  Idyl  Segis,  and  others  out  of 
dams  from  29  to  32  pounds.  They 
have  also  consigned  a  great  31-pound 
cow,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  8th  that  has  the 
third  highest  milk  record  in  the  world 
for  a  2-year-old  heifer. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  have  con- 
signed among  others  some  splendid 
daughters  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker, 
out  of  30  and  32-pound  dams,  and  all 
bred  to  the  34-pound  bull,  Sir  Aaggie 
Mead  De  Kol,  who  is  the  only  bull 
in  the  world  whose  seven  nearest 
dams  average  over  1000  pounds  but- 
ter in  one  year. 

These  consignments  are  a  sample 
of  the  quality  throughout  this  sale, 
and  for  the  entire  sale  it  is  claimed 
by  the  management  to  be  the  highest 
bred,  best  individual  lot  of  Holsteins 
ever  assembled  for  a  one  day  sale 
anywhere  on  earth. 


Bridgford  Cow  Breaks  Coast  Record 


Butter,  41.031  pounds;  milk,  831.7 
pounds.  This  is  the  wonderful  record 
just  made  by  Adirondac  Wietske 
Dairy  Maid,  owned  by  the  Bridgford 
Company,  Knightsen.  It  is  the  high- 
est seven-day  record  ever  made  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  highest  previous 
record  having  been  made  by  Tilly  Al- 
cartra. Also,  the  record  makes  Adi- 
rondac the  third  highest  40-pound 
cow  in  the  United  States  for  combin- 
ed milk  and  butter  record. 

The  owners  will  continue  Adiron- 
dac on  test  and  look  for  her  to  make 
a  very  large  yearly  record.  She  is 
six  and  a  half  years  old  and  has  never 
been  dry  since  she  first  freshened, 
except  about  six  weeks  before  this 
freshening.  When  she  was  started 
to  be  dried  off  this  year  she  was  giv- 
ing 60  pouBds  of  milk  per  day  in  the 


regular  two-time  per  day  string,  and 
this  was  ten  months  after  her  last 
calving  date. 

Last  year  Adirondac  dropped  a  bull 
calf  which  has  been  consigned  to  the 
guaranty  sale  to  be  held  at  Sacra- 
mento, March  27.  He  will  be  the 
highest  record  calf  ever  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  is  sired  by  the 
Bridgford  senior  herd  sire,  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Abberkerk,  who  is  a  30- 
pound  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Al- 
cartra, the  $50,000  bull. 


Farm  extension  work  carried  on 
by  the  Government  during  the  war 
would  be  made  permanent  under  a 
bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  Secre- 
tary Houston,  who  asks  for  $5,670,- 
000  to  defray  the  Government's  cost 
of  this  activity. 
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Keep  Cows  In  Line  At  the  Gutter 

and  You'll  Keep  Your  Cows  Clean 

i 

THE  cow  in  a  STAR  Stall  cau  be  always 
kept  in  line  at  tha  gutter.  This  means  a 
clean  cow-bed  and  a  clean  cow;  it  saves  you 
much  of  the  work  iu  cleaning  out  the  barn  day 
after  day.  The  litter  falls  in  the  gutter,  where 
it'3  easily  taken  care  of.  The  STAR  Alignment 
Device  provides  for  this.  It  lengthens  or  short- 
ens the  cow  bed  instantly.  As  easily  operated  ^kYoe^'t^Sfe 
as  locking  the  Stanchion. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  big  work-saving 
features  ia  STAR  Equipment. 


Send  for  the  STAR  Catalog 

Ask  for  Free  STAR  Barn  Plans 

and  learn  how  easily  and  economically  you  can  put  STAR 
Equipment  in  any  style  barn.  If  you  are  thinking  of  build- 
ing or  remodeling:,  let  the  STAR  Master  Barn  Designers 
send  you  tree  barn  plans. 

Write  for  the  STAR  Catalog  No.  101 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

HARVARD,  ILL.         Complete  Barn  Outfitters         ALBANY,  N.Y. 


in  center  position 

The  STAR 
Line 

Barn  Equipment 
Utter  Carriers 
'Harvester"  Hay  Tools 
Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 

Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
Other  Farm 
Specialties 


Equipment 
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A  Bull  Fit  to  Head  a  High-Glass  Purebred  Herd 

11  First  Dams,  Average  32.84  lbs. 


Butter,   7  days. .  35.63  lbs. 
"     30  days.  .139.29  lbs. 


DAM:    State  Record— 
4  year  old 


Milk,    7  days          623  lbs. 

"    30  days  2883  lbs. 


SIRE: 


King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly — whose  dam  has  a  30.44-lb.  4-year-old 
record — "World's  Record  at  time  of  making"  and  has  a  35-lb. 
and  a  30-lb.  daughter. 

The  11  first  dams  of  this  calf  average  32.84  lbs.  butter,  7  days — all  different  cowg. 
He  traces  three  times  direct  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  He  is  a  perfect  individual,  very 
large  and  perfectly  straight:  dark  in  color;  born  October  29.  1918.  His  dam  is  ca- 
pable of  a  larger  record:  made  her  record  at  second  calving  and  first  time  tested,  a 
very  persistent  milker. 

Also  have  for  sale:     Bull,  born  January  29,  1918. 

Dam's  record  at  two  years  two  months,  26.37  lbs.  butter,  7  days. 

This  calf — a  show  bull. 

One  born  March  22,  1918:  Dam — a  24.86-lb.   two-year-old  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs.    This  calf  mostly  all  white  and  a  fine  individual. 
His  dam — Reserve  Grand  Champion  California  State  Pair,  1918. 

Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

BRIDGFORD  COMPANY,  Knightsen,  California 


Lower  Per  Cent 
of  Butterfat 


Dairymen  handling  Holsteins  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  milk  of  this 
breed  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  fat, 
but  in  view  of  their  enormous  yield  of 
milk  they  average  more  butter  per  cow 
and  they  produce  a  larger  margin  of  profit. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Frieeiaji  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BBATTLJEBOBO.  VT. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A„"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 
"The  Laboratory  That  Know*  How 
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After  30  DaysTrial 


S  iif  in  til  Vibrationof 

KlUUUIi:  the  bowl  will 
illicitly  cost  you  more  money 
i  cream  waste  than  the  price 
■your  separator.  U.S.  Gov't, 
tulletin  No.  201  says  a  perfectly 
rue  motioD  of  the  bowl  is  ab- 
>lutety  necessary.  Tbe  bowl  is 
he  vital  part  of  the  separator— 
the  part  where  cream  separation 
takes  place.  The  patented  Melotte 
bvwl  U  SELF-BALANCING  I  It  is  the  ONLY 
ball  bearing  separator  bowl.  It  CANNOT  vibrate. 
It  hangs  down  from  a  single  ball  bearing  and  spins 
like  a  top.  Can't  get  out  of  balance — can't  cause 
currents  in  the  cream— can't  remix  cream  with  milk. 


EViaa  TVS  Oil  Yes.  30  day's 
Jl  X  vC  llIQl  free  trial  on  your 
own  farm  —  then, 
if  satisfied,  only  $7.50  and  a  few  monthly  pay- 
ments—AND— the  wonderful  Belgian  Melotte 
is  yours.   Write  today  for  catalog— it  tells  all. 

No  Money  Down 

Not  one  penny  down.    Before  you  buy 
any  separator,  we  want  you  to  TRY— or  our  ex- 
pense— this  great  Belgian  Separator,  uiinnero/264 
International  Prizes.    Use  it  just  as  though 
you  owned  it.  Compare  with  all  other  separators. 
Put  it  to  every  test.    Test  the  wonderful  self- 
balancing  bowl!  Return  it  after30days,  if  you 
choose.  We  will  pay  freight  both  ways— the 
trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.     Mail  coupon  at 
once— get  full  details. 

Easy  Payments 

If,  after  30  day's  trial,  you  are  con- 
vinced— as  we  knowyou  will  be — that  the  Melotte 
is  the  best  separator  on  the  market;  that  it  gets 
more  cream  and  bigger  profits:  that  it  will  wear 
longer,  work  easier  and  give  greater  satisfaction 
than  any  other  separator — send  only  $7.50.  Buy 
on  our  rock-bottom  direct-to-you  offer.  Only  $7.50 
as  a  first  payment,  if  satisfied  after  trial— balance 
in  small  monthly  payments.  Pay  right  from  your 
increased  profits!  Let  the  Melotte  payforitselj 
while  it  worlds  for  you!  Get  full  particulars. 
Write  or  send  the  coupon  at  once. 

Valuable  Books  FREE. 

"Profitable  Dairying,"  a  valuable  88-page 
text  book  by  G.  H.  Benkendorf ,  Wisconsin  Dairy 
School  Agricultural  College,  and  K.  L.  Hatch, 
Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winne- 
conne.Wis.  Contains  no  advertising.  A  real,  prac- 
tical, commonsense  treatise,  telling  everything 
about  cows  and  dairying— how  to  feed  and  care  for 
dairy  cattle — howto  make  more  money  out  of  your 
cows.  Every  fanner  should  have  this  book  in  his 
library.  Sentfree— withour Melotte  Catalogwhich 
gives  the  full  story  about  the  Melotte  Separator  and 
our  15-year  guarantee  which  is  100%strongerthan 
any  other  separator  guarantee.  Get  these  books 
free.  Mail  the  coupon  now! 

THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR 

H.  B.  Babson,  U.  S.  Manager 
2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  4902  Chicago,  111. 


LOOK*   We  guarantee  the  600  lb. 

capacity  Melotteturnseasier 
than  any  other  separator  of  300  lb.  capacity.  Bowl 
spins  25  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking  unless 
ypo  apply  braKe.  No  other  separator  needs  a 
brake.  Eaeieft  to  clean.  Few  plain  discs,  all  alike. 
ao  in  bowl  in  any  order.  Bowl  chamber  'iBPorcelain 
Cdned—  smooth,  rounded  surface — can't  rust. 


■  THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR 

l       .H.  B.  BABSON.  U.  S.  Manager 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  4902  Chicago,  III. 

I  Without  obligation  or  cost  to  me,  send  me 
I  your  book  "Profitable  Dairying."  Also  latest 
5  Melotte  Separator  Catalog  and  details  of  yoox 
I  FREE  trial,  monthly  payment,  no  -  money  - 

■  down  offer. 


I 

|  Name.. 
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DON'T  USE  CHOLERA  CURES. 

Quantities  of  remedies  for  hog 
cholera  and  other  diseases  of  hogs 
have  been  seized  by  Federal  food 
and  drug  inspectors  on  the  charge 
that  they  Were  falsely  labeled.  These 
preparations  include  Anti-Choleric 
Hog  Remedy,  American  Hog  Rem- 
edy, Snoddy  Hog  Cholera  Remedy, 
Swine  Lixir,  Cal-Sino  Hog  Restora- 
tive, National  Hog  Remedy,  S.  H. 
Hog  Remedy.  AHRA  Hog  Health 
Compound,  B.  A.  Thomas  Improved 
Hog  Powder. 

The  preparations  are  labeled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  effective  rem- 
edies or  preventives,  but  the  spe- 
cialists say  that  they  are  composed 
of  ingredients  which  could  not  pro- 
duce the  effects  claimed. 

Thousands  of  hogs  are  lost  an- 
nually because  farmers  are  induced 
by  the  alluring  claims  of  artful  ad- 
vertisers to  rely  upon  these  ineffec- 
tive preparations  in  the  treatment 
of  hog  cholera,  instead  of  having 
the  serum  treatment  applied.  Treat- 
ment by  inoculation  with  serum  is 
the  only  effective  remedy  known  for 
hog  cholera.  

The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  stead- 
ily bombarded  with  applications  for 
loans  and  its  volume  of  business  is 
building  up  by  steady  monthly 
growth.  Over  100  inquiries  reached 
the  bank  as  a  result  of  their  adver- 
tisement in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
alone,  we  are  informed. 

Carl  Vrooman  of  Illinois,  assistant 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  tender- 
ed his  resignation,  and  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  President.  The 
reason  is  attributed  to  poor  health. 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

are  the  thrifty,  typey.  quick-growing-  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America— only  to  animals 
possessing-  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities  Our  grand  champion  herd  In- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world:  Rookwood  Lady  100th,  1917 
grand  champion  of  America:  May  field  Laurel 
loth  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Castlrview  Ranch  Santo  Rosa,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3e.  per  word  each  issue 

 SWINE.  

Poland-Cbinas. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  lor  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  L  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
■ires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS — 
All  immune.  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen.  Coachella.  Cal. 


El. DERM. v  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — April  boar  by  Young  Jumbo, 
by  grand  champion  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader. 
Will  ship  on  approval.  A.  Buckland  _  Son. 
Route  E.  Box  126.  Fresno.  

WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes.  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


YOUNG  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Three 
months  and  up,  $20  each,  either  sex:  regis- 
tered Bdward  A.  Hall,  Route  1.  Box  39. 
Watsonville,  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
■ale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K  Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal.  

BIG  "  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock~from 
the  beet  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    FOLAN  D-C II I N  A    SWIN  E— 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney.  Route  G. 
Fresno.   

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  iilBBONS^ 
Prices  right     Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernsteir.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood    B   M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J   Hanna.  Gilroy. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Sto  :k  lor 
sale.    E.  S    Myers.  Rivet-dale.  Cal, 


BERKSHIRES  GUERNSEY'S 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B  Humphrey. 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM 


MONKY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now 
making  a  sjiecial  offering  of  bred  sows  and 
gilts.  Anchorage   Farm.    Orland.  Cal. 


*  25.00 — $35.00 — * 50.00 
HA  RON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:   3.  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


Miscellaneous. 


GRAPEW1LD    FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader.  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 

King. 

A    H    Humphrey,  Prop..  Escalon.  Cal. 

HIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRES — A  bargain  for 
30  days  only.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  $40  to 
S7.">.  Weaned  pigs,  boars  8  to  15.  sows  10 
to  15  months.  Older  pigs  in  proportion. 
Twin  Oiks  Ranch.  Linne.  Cal.  

(HOLLY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  _  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal.  .  


MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes.    Prices  consistent  with  quality 

and  breeding.  


BERKSHIRES  IN  PI  KRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall.  Perris^  CaL  

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
M odesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
phires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRCTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal.  

KE<  TTsTER ED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
rtume,  Dos  Palos.  Cal  *   


BERKSHIRES — Fair   Oaks  Ranch. 

California. 


Willits. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKKN   HERD  of  Chester  Whites 

— Practically  sold  out.  Offering  this  issue: 
One  yearling  boar:  one  bred  yearling  gilt  to 
farrow  in  April:  five  fall  boar  pigs.  Sows 
are  bred  for  March  and  early  April  farrow 
and  will  book  a  limited  number  of  orders 
for  weaned  pigs.  Nothing  better  anywhere 
In  the  West.  Plenty  of  size  and  all  kinds 
of  quality.     C    B.   Cunningham,  Mills.  Sac- 

r.-unento  county,  Cal.  ' 

VIGOROUS  CllESTERS — All  ages.  Prices 
right.  The  Melone  Qo..  Oak  Knoll  Ranch. 
Napa.  Cal.  


Duror-Jerseys. 


Dl' ROC-JERSEYS  AT  1RELYND — Home  of 

Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  champion, 
for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa.  Cal.  _   

HAVING  RENTED  MY  FARM  roller  for 
sale  3  registered  Duroc-Jersey  sows  and  six 
open  gilts  and  six  weanling  pigs,  all  good 
breeding  Wm.  B.  Allen,  Box  200.  Walnut 
Ave.,  Patterson.  Cal. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEf  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 


DUROC- JERSEY'S  —  Burke's  Good  EnufT. 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfleld  Farm.  NaUonal  Bank  Build- 
ing. Sacramento.  

Dl  ROC  WEANLINGS  for~the farmer.  Easy 
feeders:  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

OPEN  GILTS,  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  at 
$20  each,  out  of  mature  sows.  F.  W.  Gardiner, 
Route  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento.  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  tho  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.   

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS— Noted  for 
smoothness  and  uniformity  of  litters.  W.  P. 
Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal.  


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co ..  Calistoga,  Cal.  

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugus.  Cal.  .  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS— Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  P.  O  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums  " 


BOl'DIER  DUROCS  all  sold  out.  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E    Boudier.  Napa.  


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
hoars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

YOUNG  BOARS  by  "Ocks  Chief."  grand 
champion  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Sterling  Smith. 
San  Diego.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  Block.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Y'aldessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HOUSTON  HEIFERS — For  sale.  20  high 
grade  heifers.  1%  to  2  years  old.  Well 
marked,  fine  condition.  Part  of  them  bred  to 
freshen  this  fall  to  Buttercup  bull.  C.  L. 
Knestice.  Rt.  A.  Box  336.  Reedley.  Cal.  

HIGn-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  .Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal. 


FANCY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose.  


THE  Mel  LOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mo 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale,  write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.   


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull   calves.     M.   Holdridge.   Rt.  A, 

B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  . 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN" 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  Cal.  


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  .  High  test 
producers.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  Morris 
_  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal.  J  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

SUNNYBROOlT"  RANCH,  Willits.  Cal.  — 
Regi stered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale. 

GOTH  HALL  A  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale, 
females.    Mtllbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  Cal. 


No 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  A  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN   BULLS   and   bull   calves  from 

A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.   


HENGERYELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


High 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEIN8 — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.   • 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEY'S — Tuberculin 
tested.     Production  counts.   E.  E.  Greenough. 

Merced.  ;  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     W.  G    Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  

 Guernseys.  

GRAPEWILD   FARMS  GUERNSEYS 
A    21 -months-old    bull    out    of    dam  with 
record  of  613  pounds  in  A.  A.  class  and  a 
few  young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B    Humphrey.  Escalon.  Cal.  


HIDDEN  Y ALLEY  rARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEY'S  —  First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  San  tee.  Cal.  


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  


Ayrslilres. 


FOR  SALE — My  4-year-old  Ayrshire  bull. 
Rob  Roy  2nd  of  Steyhrae  17823.  Price  and 
record  on  application.  See  his  grade  heifers. 
Rov  S.  Griffith.  Box  71.  Byron.  Cal. 


Noll  ABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

ELK  HORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Choice 
voung  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-months  purebred  regis- 
tered Ayrshire  bull.  $150.  Redwoods  Ayr- 
shire  Farm.  La  Honda,  Cal 


AY'RSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco.  


MILKING  SHORTHORN*. 


BREEDERS      OF      REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  snORTIIORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCH0  SAN  JULIAN  SnORTIIORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal.  


THE  NEVADA   HEREFORD  RANCH.  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  _  Son  Co..  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
■ale. 


I  AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks! .  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices     W.  D.  Duke. 

Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED   MILK   AND   BEEF   SHORT  - 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sate:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Saa ta  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  8upt.    

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns^ Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD.— H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  JJ  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis1 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 

Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.   


HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  M  s- 

_on  San  Jose.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers    Farms.  Live 

Oak.  Cal.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  MerinM,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Li -re  Oak  Ranch. 

SHROPSHIRE*  FOR  SALE — Ewe  lambs  and 
matured  bucks  from  Iowa.  Non-related.  C. 
J.  L.  Stonebraker.  Route  A.  Chi**.  Cal. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEVS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  ______ 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL— 
Breeders  and  importers^  Shropshire*.  

KAUPKK  BROS.,  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  ' 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  ' 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CaL — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  very  best  draft 
stallions  in  California:  cheap.  Weight  2150 
pounds;  8  years  old:  color  brawn.  Corre- 
spond with  W.  N.  Price.  Route  C.  Box  93. 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  BLACK  Perch  eron  stallion, 
seven  years  old.  weight  abont  1700.  Terms 
reasonable.    Write  John  Secrest. ,  Escalon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Two  imported  Percheron 
stallions.  Reasonable  prices.  Mary  A.  Hun- 
ter. Bradley.  CaL  

FOR  SALE — One  Percheron  stanton  and  one 
Mammoth  Jack.  Colony  Holding  Corporation, 
Atascadero.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


This   Is   to   Announce  Oor 
FIRST  ANNUAL  FARM  SALE 
To  be  held  in  the  town  of  finite  City.  Glenn 
County,  California,  at  1  0,  m.,  Satur- 
day, March  1,  1019. 
We  will  sell  20  Registered  Shorthorns.  30 
Registered    Bcrkshires.    20   Registered  Shrop- 
shires.  and  15  Ponies.    This  sale  Is  primarily 
to  advertise  the  ranch.     We  da  not  expect 
high  priors   but  we  know  that  every  animal 
we   sell   will   make   a   market  for   more  in 
tho  future.    It  will  be  a  buyer's  opportunity. 
All  stock  of  very  best  breeding.     Col.  W.  H 
Hord  will  conduct  the  sale. 

Butte  City  is  16  miles  southeast  of  Wil- 
lows. 25  miles  southwest  of  Chico,  19  miles 
north  of  Colusa,  80  miles  north  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

BUTTE  CITY  RAN GH, 
W.   1'.   Dwyer  and  W.  S.   Guilford.  Owners. 


FOR  CHEAP   HOG   I  W.I' 

Plant 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Cheaper  than  alfalfa,  and  a  winter  feed. 
Tubers,  $5  per  100  pounds;  10*0  pounds  and 
over.  3 '/4  c  per  pound. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  COMPANY. 
 NILES.  CALIF.  A 

O.   I.   C.   BREEDERS'   NOTICE  1   W_  w 

Ohio  Boy.  two-year-old  imported  boar:  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion^  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writs 
for  prices  snd  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Banch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  .  

FOR  SALE — About  70  head  af  No.  1  two- 
year-old  dairy  heifers,  grade  Holsteins.  well 
marked.  Some  springers.  To  be  sold  all  to- 
gether or  divided  in  equal  lotB.  Priced  to  Bell 
at  $75  per  head.  A.  T.  Lewia.  Box  54, 
Rivertlale.  Fresno  Co..  Cal.  

CROLEY'K  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Cro ley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc..  Bight-  and  Townsend  etreels, 
San  Frandsco,  Cal. 
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Lodge 
Von  Heim 
Herd 


—AT— 


Public  Auction 


ON — 


St.  Patrick's  Day 


March  17th, 


At  Kent,  Washington 

This  herd  of  Registered  Cattle — They  are  too  well  known 
to  make  extra  comment  necessary. 

It  is  Considered  One  of 
the  Finest  Holstein 
Herds  in  the  World 

65  Head — All  official  record  stock : 

8  Head  have  records  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days,  and 
two  of  these  are  only  2  years  of  age. 

Three  cows  hold  World's  Records: 

One  3  years  old  with  nearly  35  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days. 

One  2  years  old  with  nearly  900  pounds  of  butter  and  over 
22,000  pounds  of  milk  in  365' days. 

One  two  year  old  with  over  32  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days. 

I  vrHl  not  mention  more  at  this  time  only  this: 

In  closing  out  Lodge  Von  Heim,  the  finest  herd  ever  sold 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  being  offered,  and  when  breeding, 
quality,  records  and  size  of  the  herd  is  considered,  no  herd  ever 
sold  surpasses  this  one. 

The  Records  range  from  18  pounds  as  2  year  olds  to  35 
pounds,  including  30-pound  2  year  old  and  34-pound  3  year  old. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Remember 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

J.  VON  HERBERG,  Owner. 
GEO.  A.  GUE,  Sales  Manager,  Yakima,  Washington. 


p>OOR  cows  have  put  a 
mortgage  on  many  a 
farm.  Jerieya  are  the  mortgage  lifters.  If 
cows  were  pedigreed  on  profit.  Jerseys  would  all 
have  the  honors.  They  are  natural  money  makers  be- 
cause they  give  a  richer  yield  with  less  feed  than  any 
Other  breed.  Write  Breeders  for  pedigree  and  prices. 
Ask  Q8  for  the  story  of  the  Jersey. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
_3flq  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Feed 
Profit 


IN.  1-1.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King 's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  By  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing; Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams 
and  granddams  in  Register  ef  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER, 


MODESTO,  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  eows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,       CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young-  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA, 

Roister  of  MERIT 


D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
J  ERSE  YS  A  limited  ntunbe. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.    They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  and  Lady  Lettv  Lambert.    Occasionally  one  old  enough  for 
service.  A.  A.  JENKINS,  TULARE.  ,CAL. 


Bull  Calf 


Dam:    l.;o  lbs.  fat  in  ••  mo.  16  days  on  alfalfa 
alone,  carrying  calf  entire  tune. 
Grand  Dam:  690  lbs.  fat  in  one  year. 


Sunshine  Farm 


E.  E.  GREENOUGH 


Merced,  Calif. 


Dollar-Makint  Sets 
For  Stock  Owners 

What  is  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  ? 

Not  a  food.  A  general  conditioner  and  *onic  for  Worses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  all  ages.  A  health  builder  and 
preserver. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.  Natural  tonics,  appeti/.ers, 
digestives,  blood-purifiers,  worm-expellers.  A  scientific,  per- 
fectly-balanced combination  needed  by  working,  producing 
and  growing  animals. 

What  does  it  do  ? 

^Pratts  Animal  Regulator  improves  and  preserves  health  and, 
in  a  natural  T»ay,  increases  strength,  growth  and  production. 
Prevents  most  diseases.  Saves  feed  by  aiding  digestion. 
Makes  rich,  red  blood  and  improves  circulation.  Regulates 
the  bowels.  Expels  irritating  worms.  Makes  livestock  more 
profitable. 


The  user  to  be 
and  conditioner, 


Full  direc- 


Does  it  give  satisfaction  ? 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
the  judge.  America's  original  stock  tonic 
widely  used  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

How  is  it  used? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  the  feed 
tions  with  each  package. 

What  does  it  cost? 

The  price  is  low — large  packages  most  economical 
Animal  Regulator  actually  costs  nothing,  since  increased  pro- 
duction returns  the  investment  with  big  profits. 

Where  can  I  get  it  ? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  TlMBis  one  near  you.  Direct 
from  manufacturers  if  your  deale^pn't  supply  you. 


Pratts 


Can  I  learn  more  about  it  ? 

Yes!    Write  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
for  valuable  FREE  BOOK  on  profitable  man- 
agement of  live  stock.     Mail  your  request 
<£  today. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia       Chicago  Toronto 
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The  Trundaar  is  rated  at  20  horsepower  on 
the  drawbar  and  35  horsepower  on  the  belt 


Every  Jink  and  grouser 
plate  is  instantly  de- 
tachable 


The  three-point  suspen- 
sion protects  the  engine 
against  all  shocks 


The  severest  test  of  a  tractor 


ROUGH,  uneven  and  hilly  farms  are  the 
final  and  most  severe  test  of  a  tractor. 
"  The  tractor  that  pays  in  the  long  run  is 
the  one  that  makes  good  where 
the  going  is  difficult.  The  Trun- 
daar Tractor  is  making  good  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  farms 
of  the  West  and  Northwest  be- 
cause it  has  been  designed  par- 
ticularly for  that  kind  of  farm 
land. 


The  special  Trundaar  Tread  supplies 
positive  traction  on  the  most 
difficult  grades.  This  tread,  built  on  the  log-chain 
principle,  is  of  the  endless  belt  type.  It  requires  no 
lubrication.  If  a  link  or  grouser  plate  does  get  broken, 
it  can  be  replaced  in  fifteen  minutes  by  the  removal  of 
four  bolts.  The  double  three-point  suspension  allows 
this  tread  to  give  positive  traction  on  the  roughest 
ground.  This  suspension  also  protects  the  engine 
against  the  jars  and  shocks  of  rough  work. 

C.  R.  Coe  &  Son,  Sawtelle,  California,  write: 
"  We  know  that  our  tractor  is  doing  the  work 
of  fifteen  horses  and  is  not  overloaded.   We  are 
working  on  side  hills  as  steep  as  forty-five  per- 
cent and  pulling  a  six-ton  Stockton  gang  plow." 


The  massive  Trundaar  trans- 
mission requires  no  differential 


An  engine  with  excess  power 

The  Special  Buckeye  Engine  is  designed  par- 
ticularly to  stand  the  exacting  work  of  heavy 
going.  No  ordinary  internal  combus- 
tion engine  has  to  stanjl  what  the  trac- 
tor engine  does.  It  runs  at  full  speed 
most  of  the  time.  It  is  bumped, 
shaken,  subjected  to  clouds  of  dust, 
and  run  on  low-grade  fuel.  The  Special 
Buckeye  Engine  is  designed  expressly 
to  meet  these  conditions.  It  is  built 
big,  powerful  and  strong  to  give  con- 
tinued, dependable  service. 


Special  gear  ratio 
The  massive  Trundaar  Transmission  is  built  with 
a  5^"  face  on  the  main  driving  gear  and  is  designed 
to  have  a  20%  factor  of  safety.  A  special  low  gear 
ratio  is  furnished  where  the  country  is  hilly,  to  give 
excess  driving  power  for  the  grades. 

A  tractor  that  has  the  power  and  stamina  to  make 
good  on  rough  going  would  be  a  profit-maker  on  your 
farm  whether  it  is  hilly  or  flat. 

If  you  are  farming  200  or  more  acres,  write  today 
for  records  of  results  and  more  complete  information 
about  the  fourteen  special  mechanical  features  of 
the  Trundaar. 

THE  BUCKEYE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Anderson,  Indiana 


SOUTHERN  CALIF(f^\TIA, 

Wm.  Gregory  &  Son, 

620  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Distributor's  Name 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA, 
Motor  Distributors  Co., 

1242-1246  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
A.  J.  Hamilton, 

1204  8th  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


T'undaarlractor 
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Great  Automobile  Show  Worth  While 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


BLAZE  OF  LIGHTS  and  life  characterized  the  opening  of 
the  Third  Annual  Pacific  Automobile  Show  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  evening  of  February  6,  1919.  Great  crowds  took 
leisurely  and  more  or  less  thorough  inspection  of  some  200 
spick-and-span  automobiles,  over  half  a  hundred  motor 
trucks  of  thirty-two  different  makes,  among  which  were  distributed  half 
a  dozen  of  the  newer  makes  of  tractors  and  a  good  many  trailers  of  sev- 
eral makes  and  sizes,  and  about  half  a  hundred  exhibits  of  automobile 
"go-with-ems"  upstairs.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  not  over-exploited 
in  the  newspapers,  but  that  was  beyond  our  sober  business  of  seeing  what 
was  there,  and  what 
changes  were  apparent. 

Trucks  Command  In- 
creased Attention. 

We  remember  two 
years  ago  that  prac- 
tically no  space  was 
provided  for  motor 
trucks,  and  the  few 
exhibited  were  set  on 
the  street  near  the 
automobile  show  en- 
trance. This  year  the 
large  basement  space 
set  aside  for  trucks, 
auto-truck  attach- 
ments, trailers,  and 
the  few  tractors  was 
packed  with  latest 
models  beyond  the 
limit  of  convenience 
for  inspection.  There 
were  trucks  of  all  sizes 
but  not  of  all  types  of 
drives.  There  was  an 
absolute  absence  of 
the  chain  drive,  whose 
passing  is  a  benefit  to 
the  industry  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Of 
the  thirty-two  makes, 
thirteen  have  the  in- 
ternal gear  drives,  and 
keen  was  the  compe- 
tition among  exhibi- 
tors to  convince  inter- 
ested visitors  as  to  the 
merits  of  these  and 
the  worm  gears,  which 
are  also  very  popular. 
Each  has  advantages. 
May  the  scrap  con- 
tinue merrily  until  the 
best  one  wins!  Two 
makes  of  trucks  which 
drive  through  all  four 
wheels  proved  of  great- 
est interest  at  the 
show. 

Popularity  of  inex- 
pensive devices  for 
converting  sound-hearted  automobiles  of  disreputable  appearance  into 
motor  trucks  was  evidenced  by  several  designs.  These  fill  a  great  need, 
especially  with  the  man  who  is  not  sure  he  can  afford  a  truck  but  is 
willing  to  put  a  little  money  into  it.  These  truck  attachments  are  no 
harm  to  the  regular  truck  trade,  for  they  are  of  greatest  service  in  con- 
vincing people  that  real  trucks  are  necessary  to  their  business. 

Various  Improved  Trailers. 
Another  feature  of  this  show  is  the  number  and  variety  of  truck  and 
automobile*  trailers.     While  it  is  notorious  that  truck  users  load  far 


;beyond  capacity  and  generally  get  away  with  it,  the  trailer  has  an 
important  function  in  increasing  the  load  that  one  man  may  take  to 
town  at  one  trip.  When  the  load  is  of  light  bulky  material  or  of  live- 
stock, the  extra  floor  space  afforded  by  trailers  makes  a  great  conveni- 
ence. When  only  a  cow  or  a  small  load  of  produce  or  a  bulky  piece  of 
machinery  is  to  be  taken  to  town,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  load  it 
into  a  trailer  than  into  the  automobile,  and  good  speed  can  be  made  on 
the  road.  Indeed,  such  speed  is  often  made  that  it  endangers  other 
vehicles  on  the  highway.  With  rough  roads,  many  trailers  swing  back 
and  forth  across  the  track  and  it  is  a  wonder  more  of  them  are  not 

tipped  over.  Probably 
with  this  in  mind,  sev- 
eral of  the  four-wheel 
trailers  are  equipped 
with  automobile  -  type 
steering  apparatus  on 
the  front  wheels,  which 
are  turned  automatic- 
ally. An  extension  of 
the  same  principle  is 
seen  on  some  of  the 
trailers  whose  rear 
wheels  also  are  auto- 
matically steered 
around  corners  by 
crossed  -  reaches  or 
other  devices  which 
prevent  their  cutting 
corners. 

Greater  Grip  for 

Tractors. 
A  tractor  driving 
through  all  four 
wheels  has  been  much 
talked  about  but  sel- 
dom exhibited  in  this 
State.  It  is  at  the 
Automobile  Show  big 
as  life  and  ready  to 
prove  that  it  has 
double  the  traction  of 
any  other  wheel  trac- 
tor with  wheels  of  the 
same  diameter  and 
width.  Another  trac- 
tor increases  its  grip 
on  the  earth  by  suc- 
cessively placing  shoes 
flat  on  the  ground  as 
the  wheel  turns 
around.  Another  ha3 
two  circles  of  such 
shoes  on  each  wheel 
and  can  lay  three 
shoes  flat  on  the 
ground  at  once  on 
each  wheel.  Still  an- 
other has  long  legs 
around  the  rim  of  each 
wheel  in  two  circles, 
the  legs  setting  V 
One  runs  on  a  single 


A  few  of  the  automobiles  just  before  the  Third  Pacific  Automobile  Show  opened  February  6. 


shaped  to  each  other  to  let  clods  drop  off  easily, 
track  balanced  by  two  wheels  in  front. 


Accessories  New  and  Scarce,  but  Good. 

Accessory  displays  are  not  so  extensive  as  last  year  and  there  is  a  dis- 
appointing absence  of  standard  supplies.  There  are  many  new  more  or 
less  untried  devices  and  the  exhibit  is  made  of  added  delight  by  the 
artistic  array  of  numerous  auto-camping  outfits  designed  to  roll  up  in  a 
little  bundle  and  to  roll  out  into  commodious  furnished  apartments. 
(Concluded  on  page  248) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  wettest  storm  of  the  season,  counting  both 
it*  depth  and  breadth,  has  come  since  our 
last  issue — piling  up  snow  in  the  mountains 
for  next  summer's  irrigation,  sending  a  good  run- 
off into  public-service  reservoirs  and  infiltrating 
water  into  the  subsoil  for  every  plant  grower's  use 
in  his  cropping  for  1919.  As  we  write  on  Tues- 
day the  storm  is  still  on  and  the  observers,  who 
deal  with  the  earthly  aspects  of  meteorology,  can- 
not yet  see  the  end  of  it.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
February  to  develop  a  lot  of  water-power  and  it 
is  a  legislative  year,  which  is  another  condition 
favoring  cloud-activity.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  February  should  move  a  resolution  for  the 
transfer  of  the  State  Capital  to  Berkeley  or  some 
drier  place  than  Sacramento,  for  it  used  to  be  the 
case,  whenever  the  river  rose  to  a  certain  mark  on 
the  piles  of  the  Sacramento  water-front,  that  the 
Legislature  started  to  build  an  ark!  That  fact  is, 
however,  of  no  importance  now,  for  henceforth 
Sacramento  will  be  so  dry  that  even  Noah  himself 
will  find  no  chance  for  a  post-diluvial  escapade. 
It  is.  however,  important  to  remember  that  Febru- 
ary is  often  quite  wet  enough  to  insure  a  good 
year's  cropping  and  has  done  enough  already  to 
wash  the  drouth-dust  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  most 
timorous  planter.  It  is.  therefore,  timely  to  push 
sowing  and  planting  as  fast  as  the  soil  allows. 
The  nurseries  should  at  once  be  cleared  out  of  the 
moderate  supply  of  trees  which  they  provided  for 
this  year's  planting,  for  not  only  shall  we  need  all 
the  fruit  which  new  plantings  will  insure,  but  we 
shall  need  planted-land  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
throngs  of  investors  who  will  soon  be  coming  to 
buy  homes  and  will  he  ready  to  pay  well  for  the 
time  they  can  save  by  not  waiting  to  break  up 
raw  land.  And  we  believe  the  same  will* be  true 
of  good  land  well  put  in  with  alfalfa,  this  and 
next  month.  A  lot  of  alfalfa  has  been  torn  up  to 
monkey  with  beans,  roots  and  other  "war  crops." 
and  thai  ia  not  so  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of 
rotation,  though  it  has  too  often  proven  rotten 
from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  one's  money 
back.  Much  land  should  now  go  back  to  alfalfa — 
especially  as  there  promises  to  be  plenty  of  water 
in  the  streams  and  in  the  wells  next  summer. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  war-farming  should  also 
be  forgotten  and  rational  investment  in  perma- 
nent improvement  development  should  be  resumed. 
That  is  the  line  of  capital-moving  which  a  good 
February  should  promote. 

Jf     Jt  ijl 
LEGISLATIVE  MATTERS. 

A CONCRETE  illustration  of  the  advantage 
which  we  prophesied  in  our  forecast  of  Mr. 
Hodges'  work  at  Sacramento  is  to  be  found 
in  the  discussion  of  the  lowly  but  important  sub- 
ject of  dirt  in  hay,  which  he  has  stirred  up  in  our 
columns.  Many  subscribers  have  expressed  them- 
selves very  pointedly  on  both  the  undesirability 
and  the  unavoidability  of  getting  a  part  of  the 
ranch  int«  the  hay  bale.  Readers  generally  are 
now  better  informed  than  ever  before  through  the 
testimony  on  the  subject  which  we  have  published 
in  the  issue  of  February  1  and  this  one.    Such  an 


understanding  ought  to  help  greatly  toward  a 
rational  adjustment  of  the  matter  when  the  Legis- 
lature gets  its  other  leg  out  of  bed.  as  it  will  soon 
be  doing.  The  same  contribution  toward  better 
laws  can  be  realized  in  other  directions  if  readers 
will  pay  attention  to  the  paragraphs  on  proposed 
laws  which  our  staff  writers  are  setting  forth  in 
current  issues.  Why  not  go  to  all  these  subjects 
as  the  hay  buyers  and  hay  makers  went  to  their 
special  problem?  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more 
than  another  which  makes  us  editorially  tired  it  is 
to  have  a  lot  of  readers  who  persist  in  acting  just 
as  they  do  in  church — letting  us  preach  to  them 
sitting  in  the  pews  with  an  angelic  expression  of 
paradisiacal  anticipation  and  then  going  out  on 
the  steps  and  cussing  the  sermon  to  the  limits  of 
the  rules  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury!  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  do  that  in  church  because  the 
preacher  cannot  come  through  in  an  atmosphere 
of  flying  hymn  books,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
receive  our  preaching  that  way,  for  if  we  cannot 
work  a  machine  gun  from  our  pulpit  we  will  give 
up  the  job.  Therefore,  we  say,  if  there  is  any- 
thing you  favor  or  disfavor  in  these  proposed  laws, 
stand  up  and  shoot.  Of  course,  we  do  not  agree 
to  print  everything  we  receive:  no  editor  can  do 
that,  but  we  will  go  as  far  as  we  can  without  sac- 
rificing our  judgment  and  self-respect  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  pages  against  over-inflation  by  hot 
air  or  against  being  swamped  with  cold  water.  So 
if  the  reader  desires  reasonable  and  fair  enact- 
ments by  the  Legislature  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  us 
what,  in  his  conviction  and  experience,  is  reason- 
able and  fair.  ,4 

BARLEY  STILL  BANNED. 

THE  satisfaction  expressed  in  our  last  issue 
over  the  telegraphed  report  from  the  East 
that  Market  Commissioner  Weinstock  and 
Mr.  Horst  had  not  only  secured  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  from  barley  exports,  but  had  found  a 
Danish  customer  for  our  surplus,  was  a  little  pre- 
mature. It  seems  that  the  barley  is  still  tangled 
up  in  red  tape  because  the  Government  manager 
of  railways  will  not  allow  rail  shipment  of  barley 
to  New  Orleans  and  because  there  are  no  ships  to 
float  it  through  the  canal.  We  probably  do  not 
know  all  there  is  to  be  known  and  perhaps  the 
war-time  regulation  against  overland  barley  ship- 
ment may  be  soon  cancelled,  but  it  surely  does  not 
make  barley-holders  who  have  long  needed  to  sell 
and  barley-buyers  who  wish  to  ship,  any  too  pa- 
tient with  Government  railroading  to  find  them- 
selves discriminated  against  in  this  way.  It  is 
some  time  since  President  Wilson  declared  that  the 
winning  of  the  war  .would  be  followed  by  taking 
the  harness  off  the  industries  of  the  country  and 
probably  the  various  administrators  intend  to  do 
it,  but  it  is  a  harness  of  so  many  buckles  and 
toggles  that  if  seems  hard  to  get  the  poor  beasts 
loose.  In  the  case  of  every  industrial  unharness- 
ing there  seems  to  be  a  neck-strap  or  two  which 
will  not  let  go.  There  is  quite  a  chance  that  some 
special  products  might  be  drowned  in  despondency 
before  anyone  can  be  found  with  a  jack-knife  to 
cut  a  strap.  California  producers  have  surely  had 
their  share  of  trouble  and  they  have  tried  hard  to 
suffer  in  silence  because  patriotic  reasons  for  it 
were  alleged,  but  these  have  not  always  been  very 
clearly  demonstrated.  Many  bean  growers,  for 
example,  will  ' find  their  discontent  very  pointedly 
set  forth  by  F.  S.  Wrinch.  a  San  Joaquin  Valley 
bean  grower,  who  writes  like  a  philosopher  on 
another  page  of  this  issue — in  a  strain  of  legu- 
minous lugubriosity,  as  it  were. 

JH  .< 

DO  WE  NEED  MORE  REGULATION  ? 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition 
among  our  Eastern  editorial  associates  to 
increase  the  mead  of  credit  to  Mr.  Hoover 
for  his  attitude  of  fairness  and  appreciation  for 
producers  in  his  administration  of  food  affairs,  and 
this  is  a  tribute  to  his  service  in  which  we  heart- 
ily concur.  Californians  generally  will  attribute 
the  same  motives  and  actions  to  Ralph  Merritt  and 
will  earnestly  praise  the  public  services  of  both 
these  Californians,  who  have  worked  so  well  to- 
gether toward  ends  of  inestimable  value.  It  should 
of  course  be  remembered  that  they  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  purchases  for  the  army  and 
navy  of  this  country — transactions  which  have  had 
more  influence  in  fixing  prices  than  perhaps  any 
other.    Government  administration  is  a  very  com- 


plex machine  and  a  man  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice may  have  many  "wicked  partners"  without 
knowing  it.  and  they  may  make  a  lot  of  trouble 
by  being  unreasonable  and  arbitrary — without  be- 
ing worse  than  that  perhaps.  Knowing  this,  we 
are  not  at  all  attracted  to  approval  of  the  latest 
phase  of  price-fixing  which  comes  from  Washing- 
ton in  these  words: 

Stabilization  of  prices  through  Government  in- 
tervention in  the  basic  commodity  markets  as  a 
means  of  removing  threatened  industrial  and  busi- 
ness stagnation  with  its  attendant  unemployment 
has  been  recommended  to  President  Wilson  by  a 
conference  of  Cabinet  officers  and  industrial  lead- 
ers who  have  studied  the  situation.  The  plan  pro- 
posed is  the  appointment  of  a  representative  com- 
mittee to  investigate  production  costs  and  recom- 
mend prices  at  which  the  Government,  through 
various  departments,  would  do  its  purchasing.  Pro- 
ducers, consumers  and  labor  representatives  would 
be  asked  to  co-operate  in  determining  the  prices. 

We  are  not  denouncing  this  particular  scheme 
for  the  foregoing,  which  is  all  we  know  about  it, 
and  does  not  constitute  sufficient  basis  for  definite 
impeachment,  but  it  has  the  old  familiar  aspect  of 
nearly  all  the  transactions  at  Washington  which 
have  gone  wrong  for  farmers.  The  farmer  has  a 
two-thirds  majority  against  him  in  the  simple 
statement  of  the  case  and  he  has  stood  just  there, 
or  worse,  all  through  the  era  of  price-fixing.  And 
it  has  usually  been  worse,  for  in  most  cases  pro- 
ducers as  such  have  not  been  included  at  all. 
Rureauerats,  consumers  and  labor  representatives 
have  generally  done  the  business  for  the  farmer, 
and.  when  that  seemed  too  crowded,  bureaucrats 
and  labor  representatives  have  fixed  up  things  for 
1  both  producers  and  consumers.  Why  not  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  chance?  Why  not  drive  him  into 
the  arena  with  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  other  interests?  Labor  representatives  are  at 
least  nine-tenths  in  the  consumers'  interest  and 
should  be  tolled  off  that  way  in  seeking  equality 
of  representation.  But  it  has  generally  appeared 
that  equality  of  representation  is  the  very  last 
thing  sought  for! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

Bv  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Walnut  on  Pecan? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  feasible  to  graft  English' 
;  walnuts  upon  pecans?  We  have  five  well-grown 
pecan  trees  which  bore  a  fair  crop  of  nuts  this 
year,  but  the  nuts  do  not  mature  here.  We  have 
concluded  that  this  climate  is  too  cold  for  them, 
but  dislike  to  lose  the  growth  of  the  trees  if  it 
is  possible  to  graft  them  over  successfully. — E.  G. 
1  H..  Fulton. 

Some  claim  that  the  tree  is  held  back  by  insuf- 
ficient summer  heat,  but  our  notion  is  that  your 
autumn  climate  is  probably  too  warm,  not  too 
cold,  for  the  peoan.  In  the  central  coast  valleys 
the  trees  have  behaved  as  you  described  for  the 
last  forty  years  or  more.  Fall  frosts  being  very 
light  or  absent,  the  trees  proceed  with  their  vege- 
tation. They  seem  to  need  a  sharp  fall  frost  to 
remind  them  of  the  desirability  of  maturing  proc- 
esses. In  the  whole  bay  district  the  tree  seems  to 
be  worthless  except  as  an  ornamental.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  success  of  the  walnut  on  the 
pecan.    Perhaps  some  reader  has  tried  it. 


Treating  Root-Knots. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  almond  trees  af- 
fected with  "root-knot"  or  "crown-gall,"  is  there 
any  stated  or  proper  time  to  apply  Bordeaux  paste 
to  the  above  mentioned  diseases?  The  trees  are 
four  to  six  years  old. — A.  F..  Arbuckle. 

It  is  probably  safest  for  the  tree  and  most  con- 
venient to  the  grower  to  remove  the  knots  and 
apply  the  paste  while  the  tree  is  dormant — that 
is  now.  There  is,  however,  nothing  known  to  us 
which  would  prevent  us  from  rescuing  a  young 
tree  from  a  root  knot  whenever-  we  discovered 
its  presence.   

Growing  Peanuts. 
To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  plant  ten  acres  of  pea- 
nuts. In  what  month  would  you  advise  to  plant? 
What  distance  should  I  make  the  hills  apart? 
Should  I  hull  the  peanuts  or  not?  How  many 
pounds  does  it  take  to  plant  an  acre? — F.  P., 
Red  Bluff. 

Plant  after  frost  danger  is  over  and  the  ground 
becomes  warm — the  proper  time*  to  plant  corn. 
Plant  single  nuts  or  kernels  IS  inches  apart  in  rows 
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PURPLE  MILDEW. 

To  the  Editor:  For  several  years 
I  have  been  bothered  in  my  Malaga 
vineyard  with  what  we  call  "purple 
mildew."  Each  year  has  shown  an 
increase.  In  1918  it  was  quite  bad. 
It  Is  ob  the  fruit  alone.  The  grape 
berry  has  sometimes  little  specks 
all  over  it;  sometimes  they  are 
larger  and  often  they  completely 
cover  the  berry.  Sometimes  one 
bunch  on  a  vine  is  affected  and  the 
rest  good;  sometimes  all  on  one  side 
of  the  vine  are  bad,  the  other  side 
good.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  vineyard,  but  is  scattered  all 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  resembles  in 
part  what  are  known  here  as  "sun- 
kissed"  Malagas.  Sulphur  does  it 
no  good.  We  have  not  found  any- 
thing that  will  check  or  in  any  way 
control  it.  If  1919  shows  propor- 
tionate increase  as  other  years,  it 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  So 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  vine 
and  foliage  look  just  as  good  as  the 
unaffected  vine.  I  would  like  to 
find  a  remedy. 

INSTANCES  FOB  MALAGAS. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  a  few 
more  questions.  My  Malagas  are 
eleven  years  old  and  were  planted 
8x8  square,  or  64  square  feet  to 
each  vine.  I  have  been  thinking 
lately  of  taking  out  every  third  row 
of  vines — which  would  be  8  feet  in 
the  rows;  one  space  the  other  way 
8  feet,  the  next  16  feet,  and  so  on, 
alternating.  My  thought  is  to  take 
out  the  weaker  vines  first,  a  few 
each  year.  This  will,  I  think,  make 
the  other  vines  stronger  and  better, 
producing  more  and  a  better  quality 
of  fruit.  Making  this  change  would, 
when  completed,  be  to  the  acre 
equivalent  to  8x12   planting  or  96 


square  feet  to  the  vine.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  be  as  nice  as  an  8x12 
planting.  It  is  the  best  thing  I 
know  to  do.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?    Or  have  you  a  suggestion? 

EMPERORS  WITH  CUTTINGS. 

Rooted  Emperors  are  hard  to  get 
and  I  know  where  I  can  get  plenty 
of  good  cuttings  from  a  heavy  pro- 
ducing vineyard,  the  quality  and 
color  fine.  So  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  the  cuttings  right  where  I 
want  the  vine  to  grow,  8x12,  in 
the  vineyard  and  keep  them  well 
watered.  Will  they  not  make  as 
good  vines?  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not,  though  some  tell 
me  they  will  not. 

Would  you  advise  planting  base 
cuttings  taken  from  the  end  of  the 
vine  where  it  has  been  severed  from 
the  parent  stock,  or  lateral  cuttings 
from  branches  growing  out  from 
the  main  vine  or  branch?  How 
early  could  they  be  planted  out  in 
the  vineyard?  I  have  a  good  pump- 
ing plant  to  give  them  plenty  of 
water. 

How  about  intercropping  the  Em- 
peror vineyard  just  planted?  What 
would  be  most  profitable? 

Reedley.  Vine  Grower. 

COMMENTS   l!V   PROF.  BIOI.ETTI. 

Complying  with  the  request  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  answer 
your  questions,  I  would  submit  these 
notes: 

The  disease  you  describe  as  "pur- 
ple mildew"  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
what  is  usually  called  "Spanish" 
or  "black  mildew."  The  cause  in 
all  cases  is  not  thoroughly  tinder- 
stood,  but  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  it  is  not  a  fungous  or  parasitic 
disease.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  it 
appears  to  be  due  to  an  excess  of 
alkali  in  some  layer  of  the  soil. 
This  can  be  removed  bv  underdrain- 


age  and  washing  out  of  the  alkali 
by  heavy  surface  irrigation.  The 
Viticultural  Commission  at  Sacra- 
mento has  been  making  an  investi- 
gation of  the  black  mildew  for  a 
year  or  two  and  might  be  able  lo 
give  you  some  information  if  you 
will  address  Mr.  E.  M.  Sheehan,  sec- 
retary of  the  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion, Sacramento. 

WIDER  SPACING  IN  OLD  VINEYARD. 

Your  supposition  that  your  Ma- 
laga vines  are  too  close  together  is 
probably  correct.  The  Malaga  does 
well  only  on  good  fertile  soil  and 
in  such  situations  it  grows  very  vig- 
orously and  requires  abundant  room. 
Eight  by  eight  is  much  too  close. 
Your  method  of  taking  out  every 
third  row,  however,  does  not  strike 
me  as  best,  as  it  will  make  culti- 
vation difficult.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  8x8  is  too  narrow  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  passing  between  the  vines 
without  injuring  them.  If  you  mod- 
ify your  vineyard  in  the  way  that 
you  suggest,  you  still  have  to  pass 
through  eight-foot  spaces  whichever 
way  you  cultivate.  The  method  I 
would  adopt  would  be,  first,  if  I 
desired  to  maintain  the  ordinary 
vase  form  of  pruning  ahd  cross  cul- 
tivation, take  out  every  other  diag- 
onal row.  This  would  leave  the 
vines  a  little  over  11x11  feet,  giv- 
ing an  area  of  128  square  feet  to 
each  vine,  and  just  half  the  num- 
ber of  vines  to  the  acre.  It  might 
be  well  under  some  conditions,  es- 
pecially if  the  vines  are  still  young, 
to  remove  every  other  row  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  vines  stand- 
ing in  the  avenue  system;  that  is  to 
say,  eight  feet  apart  in  rows  six- 
teen feet  apari.  This  would  give 
the  same  number  of  vines  to  the 
acre  and  will  allow  cultivation  only 
in  one  direction.     In  such  a  case 


the  vines  should  be  trellised.  This 
method  I  should  advise  only  m  cases 
of  very  fertile  soil  and  if  the  vines 
make  an  exceptionally  vigorous 
growth. 

EMPERORS  FOR  CUTTEMM. 

If  your  soil  is  in  good  quality  and 
in  good  condition,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  could  not  start  a  vine- 
yard very  well  by  using  Emperor 
cuttings.  If  you  choose  the  cuttings 
with  great  care,  plant  them  prop- 
erly, there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  successful.  Irrigate 
them  if  necessary.  In  choosing  the 
cuttings,  take  them  from  vines  which 
have  made  a  moderate  growth  and 
which  are  well  ripened.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  best  to  take  them  from  a  vine- 
yard which  has  not  borne  to«  heavy 
a  crop.  After  a  heavy  crop,  vines 
very  often  fail  to  ripen  their  wood 
well  and  the  cuttings  are  liable  to 
fail  or  to  make  weak  vines.  AU  you 
need  to  be  sure  of  is  that  they  are 
really  Emperor  vines  you  get  the 
cuttings  from. 

Whether  you  use  base  cuttings  or 
lateral  cuttings  does  not  matter, 
providing  they  are  of  moderate 
thickness,  well  ripened,  and  with 
joints  of  medium  length.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  firm,  heavy  and  with 
light-colored  pith.  If  the  growth  is 
excessively  long  and  vigorous,  the 
laterals  often  make  the  best  cut- 
tings. If  of  moderate  growth,  one 
or  two  cuttings  can  be  taken  from 
near  the  base  o!  the  canes. 

The  earlier  the  cuttings  are 
planted  the  better,  after  the  first  of 
February. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  grow  an 
intermediate  crop  in  a  young  vine- 
yard for  the  first  year,  providing 
there  is  sufficient  water  available  for 
both  the  crop  and  the  vines.  The 
usual  crops  are  beans  and  corn. 


three  feet  apart  and  cover  two  or  three  inches.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hull  the  nuts,  but 
you  generally  get  a  better  stand  by  removing  the 
shell  and  not  removing  the  inner  skin.  It  takes 
from  30  to  50  pounds  of  nuts  to  plant  an  acre. 
But  do  not  plant  ten  acres  until  you  learn  more 
about  growing  them.  Half  an  acre  is  plenty  to  get 
wise  on.  Do  not  plant  any  unless  you  have  a  soft, 
fine  loamy  soil  which  will  keep  reasonably  moist 
through  the  summer.  It  takes  a  long  season  to 
make  the  crop  and  irregular  moisture  is  destructive 
to  the  thrift  of  the  plants. 


Peach  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  How  may  I  unmistakably  de- 
tect peach  blight  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
what  treatment  would  you  advise  for  it  at  this 
time? — C.  N.  P.,  Ontario. 

Peach  blight  usually  reveals  itself  at  this  time 
of  the  year  by  well  defined  circular  pustules  on  the 
tander  bark  of  the  wood  which  gr^w  last  summer, 
and  from  which  gum  exudes.  The  proper  treatment 
is  to  spray  well  with  a  fungicide  in  November  or 
early  December  before  such  activity  of  the  fungus 
on  the  bark  takes  place.  Our  mild,  moist  winter  air 
favors  such  invasion  and  it  results,  when  such 
spots  are  abundant  enough,  in  the  killing  of  the 
twigs  after  the  leaves  have  tried  in  vain  to  unfold 
upon  them.  If  you  have  clean  new  growth  now 
you  probably  have  no  blight.  If  you  have  it  in 
delayed  activity  it  will  be  killed  by  the  lime-sul- 
phur or  Bordeaux  mixture  which  you  will  soon  be 
using  for  curl  leaf.   

Peanuts  Half  Pops. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  are  so  many  of  my  pea- 
nuts not  filled?  I  planted  our  back  lot.  which 
is  rather  sandy,  to  peanuts  and  they  grew  and 
blossomed  profusely,  but  at  harvesting  I  found 
over  half  the  nuts  were  entirely  empty,  although 
the  shells  were  well  formed  and  of  a  good  size. 
Some  hills  contained  as  many  as  134  nuts.  I 
covered  the  blossoms  with  earth  and  wonder  if  I 
covered  them  before  they  were  pollenized. — C.  S., 
Atwater. 

Perhaps  so,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  that  is  the 
whole  cause  of  the  "pops."    Covering  the  blossoms 
is  not  only  useless  but  in  one  careful  experiment 
with  covering  and  not  covering,  the  covered  plot 
yielded  one-quarter  less  good  nuts.    Therefore,  stop 


covering,  either  before  or  after  you  think  them 
pollinized.  Keep  the  ground  mellow  and  let  the 
plant  bury  its  own  spike.  How  do  you  suppose  the 
first  peanut  ever  learned  to  be  a  peanut  if  dusky 
aborigines  kept  standing  around  to  throw  dirt  on  it? 


Fertilizing  Young  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  know  what  kind 
of  commercial  fertilizer  you  recommend  for  or- 
anges and  lemons,  how  much  and  how  to  apply  it. 
In  former  years  I  have  applied  stable  manure, 
mixed  with  withered  leaves,  with  fairly  good  re- 
sults. The  soil  is  reddish  and  not  very  rich. — 
H.  J.,  Los  Gatos. 

If  you  still  have  stable  manure  nothing  is  better 
for  your  trees.  Apply  it  now  in  a  mulch  four  to  six 
inches  deep  under  the  trees  extending  a  little  be- 
yond the  outer  reach  of  the  branches;  let  the  rains 
leach  the  solubles  into  the  soil  and  plow  or  spade 
the  residue  into  the  soil  in  a  few  weeks.  If  you 
have  no  stable  manure,  get  a  "complete  fertilizer" 
from  a  dealer  and  use  from  four  to  six  pounds  to 
tree,  scattering  it  evenly  over  the  same  area  in- 
dicated for  stable  manure,  and  cultivate  the  same 
way — digging  or  plowing  under  all  the  green  stuff 
that  grows — the  amount  being  notably  increased  by 

the  fertilizer.  ■ 

Trimming  Up  Walnut  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  Hybrid  walnuts,  planted  in 
place  last  year,  have  produced  vigorous  yearling 
trees,  which  in  time  I  intend  to  top-graft.  These 
trees  show  lots  of  branches,  the  largest  in  some 
instances  arising  from  below  the  surface.  Would 
you  advise  removing  these  lower  branches? — 
R.  L.  M.,  San  Francisco. 

We  should  remove  cleanly  all  branches  which 
start  below  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  and 
graft  later  into  main  branches  above  that  point. 


would  kill  the  eggs,  but  they  are  actually  a«t  worth 
the  cost  of  killing  them. 


Walnuts  on  Black  Roots. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  English  walnut  trees  grafted 
on  black  walnut  roots  be  grown  profitably  on  land 
with  a  two  to  three-foot  topsoil  and  a  clay  sub- 
soil, if  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated?  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  blast  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing?— Subscriber,  Los  Angeles. 

Yes.  if  the  top  soil  is  good  or  fertilized  as  may  be 
required  for  thrifty  growth.  Blasting  le  desirable 
if  properly  done  to  shatter  and  not  mako  pot-holes. 

Bluegum  Fence  Posts. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  about  common 
bluegum  eucalyptus  wood  for  fence  poets.  What 
is  its  durability  as  compared  to  redwood  or  oak? — 
M.  D.  A.,  Williams. 

Its  durability  is  perhaps  least  of  all  woods  avail- 
able for  posts.  Redwood  is  most  durable  and  oak 
somewhere  hetween  the  two. 


Negligible  Tree-Hoppers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  bark  taken  from  my 
two-year-old  pear  trees,  which  are  covered  with 
blisters,  and  each  blister  contains  an  egg  of  some 
sort.  What  are  they  and  do  they  do  any  fur- 
ther injury  except  to  blister  the  bark,  and  will 
an  oil  spray  kill  them? — C.  R.  B.,  Sunnyvale. 

The  little  pin-head  "blisters"  are  made  by  a 
small  tree-hopper  which  lives  upon  the  foliage, 
but  never  become  abundant  enough  to  do  noticeable 
harm  to  anything.     An  oil  or  a  distillate  spray 


Cluster-Bloom  of  Tuskena. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  my  Tus- 
can cling  peaches  setting  in  clusters  of  from  four 
to  ten  in  each  cluster?  I  have  peachee  of  several 
other  varieties,  but  none  set  in  clusters  except 
Tuscan. — J.  R.  W.,  Sacramento. 

We  have  always  put  it  up  as  a  bad  habit  of  the 
variety.  Can  anyone  give  a  better  interpretation 
of  it? 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following:  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
imrtment  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Sau  Francisco 
'  5  p.  m.,  February  11,  1919: 
Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

 *  Data 

Normal 


for  the  week  ending  at 


<  

Stations —  Past 
Week 

Eureka   

Red   Bluff    2.89 

Sacramento    3.02 

San  Francisco  ...  5.77 

San  Jose    2.84 

Fresno   58 

San  Luis  Obispo..  3.71 

Los  Angeles  48 

San  Diego   49 

Winnemucca  52 

Reno    196 

Tonopah   04 

SNOW    ON    GROUND,    FEBRUARY  M, 


To  Date 

To  Date 

Mai'm 

Min'm 

34.25 

20.20 

15.33 

se 

42 

13.21 

12.01 

82 

44 

19.79 

14.08 

60 

47 

13.88 

10.07 

66 

44 

4.89 

5.77 

TO 

46 

12.89 

12.07 

M 

46 

5.67 

9.30 

«4 

48 

5.81 

6.04 

64 

48 

4.57 

4.35 

60 

28 

7.66 

6.34 

60 

32 

4.82 

46 

24 

tillfl  : 


Huntington  Lake,  25  inches;  Caecada,  bare;  McCloud,  2 
inches;  Summit,  92  inches;  Emigrant  Gap,  6  tochee;  Squir- 
rel Inn,  1  inch;  Sierraville,  6  inches ;  laskip   «  »efces. 
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Early  Plowing  and  the  Cover  Crop 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  rress  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


We  spoke  in  a  former  article  of 
the  amount  of  moisture  evaporated 
or  "transpired"  through  the  foliage 
of  trees  and  through  the  heavy  over- 
growth of  a  cover  crop  as  soon  as 
the  warm  weather  commences.  And 
the  hotter  the  weather  and  the 
heavier  the  cover  crop,  the  more 
rapidly  does  the  evaporation  take 
place.  A  man  in  a  temperate  moist 
climate  can  easily  go  all  day  with- 
out water  and  get  along.  But  put 
him  out  in  the  desert  on  a  summer's 
day  for  24  hours  without  water  and 
the  result  would  probably  be  delir- 
ium. A  tree  can  only  gather  mois- 
ture from  the  soil  in  the  summer 
time  in  most  California  districts.  It 
must  be  stored  there  either  by  rain- 
fall or  irrigation,  and  then  carefully 
conserved  by  a  cultivation.  If  it  runs 
short  of  moisture  the  leaves  soon 
begin  to  show  distress.  They  lose 
their  luster,  become  listless  and 
droopy,  curve  up  at  the  edges  and 
lose  color,  as  we  noticed  everywhere 
in  our  prune  and  almond  orchards  j 
last  year.  Those  yellow  leaves  drop- 
ped off,  many  of  them  in  July,  thus 
reducing  evaporative  surface,  and 
where  conditions  were  very  bad, 
some  trees  were  more  than  half  bare 
by  the  end  of  August,  resulting  in  a 
large  amount  of  dead  wood  in  the 
upper  limbs,  also  many  trees  which 
will  never  recover. 

HOW  RAPID  IS  EVAPORATION. 

Even  in  a  humid  climate  an  acre 
of  trees  is  said  to  transpire  through 
the  leaves  from  10  to  12  acre  inches 
of  water  during  the  season.  If  this 
estimate  is  true  in  England,  how 
much  more  would  be  relatively  lost 
in  California?  A  cover-crop  is  said 
to  "blow  off"  as  much  as  16  inches 
if  it  is  allowed  to  mature.  The  head 
and  the  root  of  a  tree  have  to  be 
kept  in  even  balance  by  complying 
with  the  conditions  they  demand — 
chiefly  an  even  condition  of  moisture 
throughout  the  season  and  a  heading 
of  the  tree  with  common  sense  and 
judgment. 

Well,  I  hear  someone  say.  "If  left 
to  Nature  the  tree  would  take  care 
of  itself  and  adjust  itself  to  condi- 
tions,"— the  way  the  Indians  take 
care  of  their  chickens.  But  it  is  not 
profitable.  Of  a  favorable  year  your 
trees  would  be  a  mass  of  suckers — 
of  a  dry  year  half  the  wood  would 
die  back  and  the  fruit  would  be 
small.  To  get  the  best  results  in  the 
fruit  orchard  and  to  be  successful 
the  grower  must  use  Brains  with  a 
big  B,  and  employ  brawn  in  imme- 
diate action. 

In  a  recent  article  we  were  shown 
modern  methods  of  pruning  young 
trees  up  to  four  years  for  early  ma- 
turing. 

PRUNING  MATURE  TREES. 

But  mature  trees'  have  to  be 
pruned  according  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  crop  they  can  mature. 
And  that  again  depends  on  the 
steady  and  even  supply  of  moisture 
that  can  be  supplied  throughout  the 
season,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  Once  the  soil  dries  out 
thoroughly  in  the  spring  it  is  diffi- 
cult except  on  very  sandy  soils  and 
ample  water  under  your  own  control 
to  get  that  condition  back  again. 
The  way  to  conserve  moisture  is  not 
to  let  that  cover  crop  tempt  you  to 
let  it  grow  a  week  or  ten  days  too 
long.  Try  it  out.  Notice  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  June  drop 
or  of  dead  twigs.  Last  year  there 
was  more  June  drop  in  deciduous 
fruits  than  had  ever  happened  before 
in  any  man's  memory  that  the  writer 


asked.  It  was  the  second  dry  season 
and  many  a  man  put  off  plowing  his 
orchard  waiting  for  more  rain,  until 
some  of  the  land  became  as  hard  as 
a  bone  and  never  was  plowed.  And 
they  show  the  results  today.  We 
must  fertilize.  We  must  raise  cover 
crops  generally  to  do  it.  But  we 
must  remember  that  water  Is  King 
in  California  and  its  careful  con- 
servation is  the  very  first  thing  to 
be  considered  in  an  orchard. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  STAND- 
ARDIZATION ACTS. 

Senate  Bill  No.  364,  introduced  by 
Senator  Jones,  is  un  Act  to  establish 
a  standard  for  the  packing  and  mar- 
keting of  apples,  fixing  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  its  provisions,  and 
providing  for  its  enforcement,  etc. 
This  Act  provides  two  new  sections 
to  the  existing  Act,  numbered  9a 
and  13a.  These  sections  give  the 
apple  inspector  the  power  to  enter 
and  inspect  any  place  in  the  State 


CALIVADA 

sheeP  Manure 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  are  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen.  Phosphoric  Add. 
9oluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CAI.IVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
423  Citizen*  National  Bank  Bnilding 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Almond  and  Pear 

Trees 


Choice,  well-grown  Almonds  on 
Bitter  Almond  Root.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties: 


Texas 
Drake  Seedling 
Nonpareil 
Peerless 


Splendid  BARTLETT  PEAR 
STOCK  on  Japanese  and 
French  Pear  root. 

Prices  on  Request. 

lames  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 


HAMILTON  CITY, 


CALIF. 


Hi  BEES 

BP  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepcrs.  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if    a  beginner 

for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  WATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 


77>e  FARMERsay* 

Tor  stumping 
genuine  <Rn|£ 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your   Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  for  our  free  book,  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Bleating" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bidg  ,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


ANT- 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


PRUNE  TREES 


We  can  still  supply  a  few  thousand  each 
FRENCH  on  Myro..  almond,  apricot,  and  peach  roots. 
IMPERIAL  on  Myrobalan. 
SUGAR  on  Myro.,  almond,  and  apricot. 
CHERRY,  leading  commercial  sorts. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON.  American  grown,  sure  to  grow. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut.  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and  our  price* 


are  low.    Write  for  our  Price  List;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


01LR0Y,  CAL. 


T PEACH    B-^PIUH  APPLE  ■  Elf.  £~*> 

APRICOT  PRUNE  I      CHERRY  1  ORANGE 

ALMOND       m.  PEAR    I— OLIVE   L.  i...  ik 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 

ORANGE 

lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 


February  15,  1919 
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where  apples  are  produced  or  sold. 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties  he 
shall  have  the  same  powers  possess- 
ed by  peace  officers  under  the  State 
laws.  It  empowers  any  common 
carrier  to  refuse  to  ship  or  transport 
any  apples  packed  in  violation  of  the 
law.  In  short,  it  empowers  the 
Standardization  Act  to  be  properly 
carried  out  and  enforced  efficiently 
and  without  question.  The  impor- 
tance of  standardization  of  all  our 
fruits  is  now  very  generally  recog- 
nized, so  this  bill  should  meet  with 
genera)  approval. 

NET  CONTAINER  ACT. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  172,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Collins,  is  to  amend  Sections 
3  and  5  of  an  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  indicating  of  the 
net  quantity  of  foodstuffs,  etc.,  when 
sold  or  offered — for  sale  in  contain- 
ers, etc. — and  renders  more  explicit 
the  designation  required  on  a  pack- 
age of  the  net  quantity,  weight, 
measure,  etc.,  of  the  foodstuff  or 
other  commodity  contained  therein — 
an  important  detail  if  the  Act  is  to 
prove  effective. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  173,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Collins,  provide  twelve 
amendments  and  adds  one  new  Sec- 
tion to  the  existing  Act  governing 
the  State  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  The  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 2  is  amended  to  raise  the 
annual  salary  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Weights  and  Measures  from  $3600 
to  $5000  a  year.  Section  3  is  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  salary  of  a  deputy 
(who  is  appointed  by  the  State  Sup- 
erintendent) from  $150  a  month  to 
$3000  a  year,  also  empowers  the 
Superintendent  to  appoint  additional 
deputies  from  time  to  time  to  serve 
as  sealers  of  weights  and  measures 
at  the  request  of  counties,  and  to  be 
paid  by  such  counties  and  not  by  the 
State.  Under  the  new  Section  6,  the 
Superintendent  may  establish  a  net 
weight  measure  or  count  and  pre- 
scribe such  tolerances  for  same  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  —  any  person 
violating  such  standards  and  toler- 
ances will  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Section  16  provides  for  sealers  to 
receive  $175  a  month  and  traveling 
expenses.  This  sealer  may  employ  a 
deputy  or  deputies  when  necessary 
to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$150  a  month.  The  appointment  of 
a  county  or  city  sealer  is  made  prac- 
tically compulsory,  and  he  may 
appoint  what  deputies  he  deems  nec- 
essary. 

Section  17  provides  that  in  coun- 
ties of  the  second  class  whose  char- 
ters provide  for  a  department  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sealer  and  the  number  of 
his  deputies  provided  said  sealer  re- 
ceive for  compensation  $3000  a  year 
and  his  chief  deputy  to  receive 
$2400  a  year,  other  deputies  to  re- 
ceive $1800  a  year. 

Counties  from  first  to  thirty-fifth 
classes  shall  have  a  deputy  appoint- 
ed by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures  to  counties  or 
groups  of  counties.  Section  23  pro- 
vides schools  of  instruction  whereby 
sealers  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  their  office  under  salary 
and  expenses. 

Section  32  provides  the  penalties 
for  anyone  contravening  the  law. 
Section  39a  provides  that  "Actual 
traveling  expenses  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act  shall  include  cost  of 
traveling,  meals,  housing  and  such 
other  expenses  necessary  In  the 
proper  enforcement  of  law" — a  mat- 
ter that  is  most  essential. 


PRACTICAL  PRUNING  IS  DEMON- 
STRATED. 

To  the  Editor:  On  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 24,  County  Horticultural  Advisor 
C.  C.  Staunton  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  system  of  pruning  young 
trees,  described  on  page  104  of  your 
issue  of  January  25.  This  demon- 
stration was  held  at  D.  D.  Gage's 
"Golden  Hfll  Farm,"  about  two  miles 
east  of  Paso  Robles,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  about  seventy-five  people,  all 
of  whom  were  interested  in  and  en- 
thusiastic about  the  new  methods  of 
pruning.  Commissioner  Staunton 
answered  the  many  questions  that 
were  raised,  and  made  the  demon- 
stration a  real  and  tangible  help. — 
H.  G.  M.,  Paso  Robles. 


Don't  Forget 


LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY 

f  Morganhill,  California 

Eucalyptus  trees  should  be  planted  now. 


STANISLAUS  GROWN  TREES 

APRICOTS,     ALMONDS,     PEACHES,  PEARS, 
SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY  CO.,  MODESTO. 


Tree  Protectors 


V 


THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  galvanized  wire 
tiee  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.. $9.00 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .  9.50 
14  in.  long,  7  In.  wide . .  10.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .11.50 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  12.50 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  15.00 
24  in.  long,  7  In.  wide..  17.50 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
/     -•  ■        tree  samples. 

ANGELO  &  SON,  *  &'£2Jr* 

Dealers — Write  ui  today  lor  our  Sales  Proportion. 


Fruit-Fog  Brings  Bigger  Profits! 

Thoroughness  is  of  utmost  importance  in  citrus  spraying.  The  habits 
of  such  troublesome  pests  as  white  fly,  purple  scale,  rust  mite  and  red 
spider  render  their  control  difficult.  Natural  agencies,  such  as  predacious 
.insects  and  fungi  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Fruit-fog.  the  scientifically 
atomized  super-spray,  reaches  all  of  these  pests,  no  matter  where  located, 
on  leaf,  fruit  or  twig.  It  makes  the  brightest  fruit  and  highest  grades — 
just  the  kind  that  brings  big  profits. 

FRUIT-POG 


HAYES 


FRUIT-FOG 


GUN 


World's 
fastest 
spraying 
apparatus. 
The  only  gun 
which  combines 
great  speed  with 
the  thoroughness  of 
Fruit-Fog.     One  man 
handles  capacity  of  big 
power  sprayers.    Does  four 
days'  work  in  one. 
Simple  twist  shoots  long  spray 
to  top  of  tallest  trees  or  wide  spray 
for  close-up  work.    Half  turn  of  handle 
opens  wide  or  shuts  off  tight.    Prevents  usual 
waste  of  solution  between  trees.  Mechanically 
perfect  and  fully  guaranteed. — Price,  $10.00. 

Large 
Hand 
Sprayers 


Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  the  highest  type  of  spraying  apparatus.  The 
high  pressure  maintained  and  the  scientific  Hayes  nozzle  are  absolutely 
essential  to  produce  Fruit-Fog. 

Each  Fruit-Fog  outfit  is  built  to  highest  mechanical  standards  of 
finest  material.  Each  is  tested  to  500  lbs.  pressure  and  guaranteed  to 
maintain  300  lbs.  working  pressure  at  full  rated  capacity. 

Equipment  With  Fairbanks  Morse  Engine 

A  uniform,  dependable  power  plant  is  necessary  to 
efficient  power  service.  Hayes  Fruit-Fog  outfits  are 
equipped  with  the  fam6us  "Z"  engine  made  by  Fair- 
banks. Morse  &  Co.  This  power  plant  was  selected  by 
our  experts  after  every  desirable  make  on  the  market 
was  carefully  tested. 

Nation  Wide  Service 

Over  30  years  pump  experience  is  behind  Hayes 
spraying  apparatus.  Fairbanks-Morse  is  a  nationally 
accepted  guaranty  of  quality  and  economy. 

This  combination  offers  you  not  only  the  World's 
best  spraying  equipment,  but  a  national  service  that  is 
of  utmost  importance. 

We  maintain  stocks  and  parts  for  sprayers  and 
engines  at  24  points.  No  matter  where  you  are.  ex- 
pert service  is  only  a  few  hours  from  you.  This  is  a 
feature  of  utmost  importance. 

New  Spraying  Manual 

Mr.  E.  H.  Favor,  our  scientific  horticulturist,  has 
just  completed  a  new  manual  of  spraying.  We  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  ever  offered  the 
fruit  grower.  We  will  mail  you  a  copy  and  include 
our  big  catalog  of  Sprayers  upon  receipt  of  25c. 
(stamps  or  coin)  and  the  coupon.  You  should  not 
neglect  this  chance  to  get  Mr.  Favors  new  manual. 
Write  us  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  E,  Galva,  III. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Favor  is  a 
nationally  famous  au- 
thority on  fruit  growing 
and  spraying.  For  many 
years  he  was  editor  of 
one  of  our  leading  fruit 
papers  and  was  actively 
associated  with  two  state 
experiment  stations.  Mr. 
Favor's  experience  is  at 
your  command.  If  you 
have  any  orchard  prob- 
lem, just  "Ask  Mr. 
Favor."  He  will  write  to 
you  personally. 


VjJ*  Power 
^  Sprayers 


OVER  50  STYLES 


FAIRBANKS  MORSE  &  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Seattle,  Wash.    Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.    Spokane.  Wash. 


-  7  /  Hayes 

tv^*'  /  Planter  Co.. 

*b  0>  VSv*?  J>yDept .  E,  Galva. 
kTSfoV  ^>Xln-    Please  send 

C°/  me  °oraPlete  cata- 
x*  / loe  °'  sprayers.  I 
'W  enclose    25o.  Please 

.x  /  send     me     129  -  page 
Spraying  Guide. 

Name  

'Post  Office  

'R.  F.  D.  No   State. 

/0  own  Fruit  Trees.  .  .  . 
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Melvin  Grape  Growers'  Association. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  carloads  of 
grapes  were  shipped  in  191S  by  the 
Melvin  Grape  Growers'  Association, 
according  to  Manager  Jack  McFar- 
lane.  The  total  returns  on  this  fruit 
were  $202,164.  the  total  sales  be- 
ing $375,548.  The  principal  variety 
was  Malaga.  The  net  average  re- 
turns on  these  grapes  were  98  cents 
per  crate  or  $70  a  ton  net  to  the 
grower.  This  co-operative  associa- 
tion is  affiliated  with  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange.  The  saving  on 
packing  and  selling  through  co- 
operative work,  as  compared  with 
usual  commercial  rates,  amounted  to 
$13,581  for  the  season.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  at  Clovis.  January  20. 
a  dividend  of  $9,008  on  the  packing 
and  selling  operation  of  the  season 
of  1917  was  distributed.  The  asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1916  with 
a  membership  of  32  and  a  total 
shipment  of  89  cars.  There  are  now 
118  members. 

Pears  Increasing  in  El  Dorado  Co. 

Plaoerville  reports  the  arrival  of 
several  carloads  of  nursery  trees, 
chiefly  pears,  consigned  to  ranchers 
and  fruit  packers  for  distribution, 
through  whom  there  is  said  to  be  an 
active  demand.  The  trees  have  been 
largely  delivered  so  far  in  the  Fruit 
Ridge  District,  north  of  Placerville. 
and  owners  have  started  to  lay  out 
for  planting  wherever  water  for  irri- 
gation is  available.  The  Earl  Fruit 
Company,  Placerville  Fruit  Growers. 
Producers'  Fruit  Company  and  Pio- 
neer Fruit  Company  are  all  keeping 
open  throughout  the  winter  to  ac- 
commodate growers  in  the  handling 
Of  necessary  orchard  supplies.  A 
pear  show  is  to  be  held  in  Placer- 
ville next  August. 

Red  Spider  on  Almonds. 

A.  L.  Rutherford  of  Modesto  has 
an  almond  tree  17  years  old  that  for 
two  or  three  years  after  coming  into 
bearing  dropped  off  its  foliage  early 
in  the  fall,  as  almonds  do  that  are 
not  kept  clean.  He  began  spraying 
for  the  red  spider,  using  lime-sul- 
phur, winter  strength,  in  February, 
and  has  kept  it  up  every  year  ever 
since.  It  now  holds  its  foliage  till 
late  fall  and  the  nuts  are  25  per 
cent  larger  than  when  the  tree  was 
young.  Without  leaves  a  tree  can- 
not store  plant  food,  and  the  longer 
the  leaves  can  be  kept  on  the  trees 
in  fresh  condition  the  more  vigorous 
and  profitable  the  tree — no  matter 
what  variety. 

Cost  of  Squirrels. 

Who  lost  any  peaches,  almonds  or 
other  fruit  last  year  to  the  ground 
squirrels?  Now  is  the  time  to  go 
after  them.  Your  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners are  busy  and  help  in 
every  way  possible.  Last  year,  on 
the  Sperry  experimental  farm,  two 
hills  of  squirrels  were  overlooked 
and  in  consequence  an  acre  of. grain 
around  each  set  of  holes  was  de- 
stroyed. The  average  for  the  field 
was  12  sacks  of  wheat.  At.  say, 
$4.50  per  sack  this  amounted  to  $50 
an  acre.  Can  you  afford  to  support 
the  ground  squirrel  at  that  price? 

Fruit  Transportation  to  Be  Regular. 

War-time  restrictions  on  transpor- 
tation schedules  for  fruit  are  soon 
to  be  removed  as  traffic  conditions 
become  normal,  according  to  C.  M. 
Secrest  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express 


Co.  "Priority  orders  are  forgotten 
now.  and  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  railroads  giving  us  ex- 
press service  for  perishable  goods." 
Last  year  perishable  shipments  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is  said, 
were  delaved  from  seven  to  ten  days, 
causing  much  fruit  to  arrive  at  its 
destination  in  poor  condition. 
Arbuckle's  Almond  Acreage. 

Arbuckle  claims  she  will  be  the 
largest  almond  growing  section  in 
the  world  at  the  end  of  this  win- 
ter's planting.  Preparations  have 
been  made  to  set  out  1000  acres  of 
trees  this  winter,  which  will  bring 
the  Arbuckle  almond  acreage  up  to 
7000  acres.  Paso  Robles  put  up  a 
thousand  acres  last  week.  Who  holds 
a  roval  flush?  Paso  Robles,  your 
hand  is  called.    What  have  you  got? 

Berry  Buyers  Busy. 

An  increased  acreage  in  strawber- 
ries is  reported  from  San  Joaquin 
county.  Buyers  are  already  in  the 
fields  and  are  said  to  be  competing, 
offering  good  prices  for  a  crop  still 
three  months  away.  The  closing 
price  of  last  year  was  11  cents  a 
pound.  In  view  of  a  possible  in- 
creasing demand,  growers  are  ex- 
pecting good  prices,  as  canning  ca- 
pacity has  been  largely  increased 
during  the  dormant  season. 
The  Women's  Land  Army. 

Tt  may  be  wanted  again  this  year. 
For.  according  to  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia Berry  Growers'  Association, 
which  controls  90  per  cent  of  the 
strawberrv  acreage,  a  full  crop  this 
season  will  mean  20,000  chests  more 
than  the  output  of  last  season.  The 
girls  did  good  work  last  year  and 
should  be  a  unit  to  be  counted  on 
permanently. 

A  Dainty  Peach  Package. 

The  California  Peach  Growers 
(Inc.1  are  putting  out  a  very  at- 
tractive package  of  "practically 
peeled"  peaches.  The  carton  con- 
tains a  net  weight  of  11  ounces  of 
large  golden  halves  of  peaches  that 
are  nice  to  eat  cured,  just  as  they 
are  a  confection  in  appearance  and 
flavor.  On  the  outside  of  the  car- 
ton there  are  half  a  dozen  recipes 
for  cooking  and  using  them. 

A  Good  Investment. 

One  man  poisoned  approximately 
2000  prairie  dogs  (the  counterpart 
of  our  ground  squirrel)  in  one  day 
on  a  320-acre  field  in  northern  Ari- 
zona. 1641  of  the  animals  being 
counted  in  the  open  while  the  rest 
died  in  their  holes.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  the  killing  amounted  to 
$9.79.  or  more  than  ten  rodents  for 
a  cent! 

Escondido  Planting  Peaches. 

The  opening  of  a  fruit  cannery  at 
Escondido,  San  Diego  county,  is  giv- 
ing quite  an  impetus  to  orchard 
planting.  Peaches  have  been  well 
proven  in  this  district,  but  acreage 
did  not  greatly  increase  because  of 
distance  from  markets.  Assembly- 
man W.  A.  Doran  is  one  who  is 
planting  Hales  and  cling  varieties. 

Bags  from  Banana  Stalks. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Honolulu  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing fiber  bags  from  the  stalks 
of  banana  plants.  It  is  proposed  to 
utilize  the  pulp  remaining  after  the 
fiber  has  been  extracted  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper. 


100,000  SEED  BED  STOCK 
50,000 

Washington  Navels,  Valencia  Late  Oranges.  Eureka  and  Lisbon 

Lemon  and  Marsh  Seedless  Grapefruit  Trees 
from  carefully  selected  trees  as  to  quality  and  production.  The  main 
consideration  in  buying  citrus  trees  is  to  have  them  not  only  true  to 
name,  but  true  to  the  strain  and  type  from  which  they  are  budded.  The 
few  cents  more  that  you  pay  for  our  trees  is  money  well  spent  and  will 
be  returned  to  you  a  thousand-fold  every  year  during  the  life  of  your 
grove. 

WALKER  HUBBARD  NURSERIES 

First  National  Bank  Building  San  Fernando,  California 


Copyright  Hll 
by 
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Get  going  right 
with  a  jimmy  pipe! 

You'll  have  a  streak  of  smokeluck 
that'll  put  a  lot  of  happiness  in  your 
life  if  you'll  start  in  with  a  jimmy 
pipe  or  makin's  cigarettes  and  some 
Prince  Albert  tobacco. 

You  never  will  get  real  top  notch 
smoke  enjoyment  until  you  can  call  a 
pipeyour  pal,f7ien,to  get  pipe  pleasure 
at  its  best  you  land  square  on  that  two- 
fisted-man-tobacco,  Prince  Albert ! 
Quality  makes  Prince  Albert  so 
different,  so  ^appealing  all  along  the  smoke  line.  Men  who 
never  before  could  smoke  a  pipe  and  men  who've  smoked 
pipes  for  years  all  testify  to  the  delight  it  hands  out  I  P.  A. 
meets  the  universal  taste.  That's  why  it's  the  national 
joy  smoke !  And,  it  can't  bite  or  parch.  Both  are  cut  out 
by  our  exclusive  patented  process  1 

Right  now  it's  time  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  You  take  a  tip 
and  get  out  your  old  jimmy  pipe  or  the  papers  and  land  on 
some  P.  A.  for  what  ails  your  particular  smokeappetite  ! 

You  buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  tobacco  it  sold.  Toppy  red  bags, 
tidy  red  tins,  handsome  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors — and 
— f  hat  classy,  practical  pound  crystal  glass  humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that  keep*  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 
liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.    Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

HAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  California 


Clean  Potato  Seed 

Hundreds  of  potato  growers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  clean  potato  seed  that  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  by 

Aggeler  6t  Musser  Seed  Company 

620  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Write  for  their  1919  Catalog. 
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Chestnuts  and  Chinquapins 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  some 
burs.  Please  tell  me  what  kind  of 
a  tree  they  grow  on.  When  we  got 
this  place  two  years  ago  the  real 
estate  man  called  it  a  chestnut  tree, 
but  the  burs  never  fill.  Can  we  graft 
it?  '  The  tree  is  probably  over  twenty 
years  old.  The  main  part  of  the  tree 
looks  healthy,  although  some  of  the 
large  upper  limbs  have  died  this  fall. 
The  tree  stands  near  the  well  and 
tool  house — so  it  probably  gets  plenty 
of  moisture.  Can  we  graft  to  a  chest- 
nut, and  when  is  the  best  time?  And 
would  it  be  better  to  top  and  graft 
lower  down?  If  we  cannot  graft  to 
a  chestnut  can  it  be  grafted  to  some 
other  kind  that  will  bear  nuts? — J. 
M.  R..  Sa«  Jose. 

Your  tree  is  a  chestnut.  Why  the 
burs  do  not  fill  cannot  be  confi- 
dently stated.  It  is  a  fact  that 
solitary  chestnuts  frequently  bear 
only  empty  burs.  Theoretically  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  for  the 
chestnut  produces  both  staminate 
and  pistillate  blossoms,  but  even 
so,  sterility  may  and  frequently  does 
occur.  Nor  is  it  sure  that  bunches  of 
trees  will  come  through  with  crops. 
An  experienced  grafter  of  old  trees 
can  work  in  other  varieties  for  you. 
but  chestnut  grafting  is  not  as  easy 
as  some  other  kinds,  and  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  you  should  put  your  tree 
in  good  condition  for  thrift  by  sawing 
out  dead  woods,  painting  over  all 
wounds  and  keeping  the  tree  for 
shade  and  ornament  so  long  as  it  is 
handsome.  Only  chestnuts  and  chin- 
quapins can  be  grafted  on  the  chest- 
nut. 

As  you  sent  only  burs,  we  were  in 
doubt  whether  your  tree  was  a  true 
chestnut  or  a  chinquapin.  We  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  Dr.  W.  L.  Jep- 

FO  REST  AILING  THE  PEACH-ROOT 
BORER. 

h.  R.  Cody,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Santa,  Clara  county,  pre- 
fers to  use  the  crude  oil  whitewash 
for  trees  as  a  repellent  to  the  root 
borer  on  young  trees.  He  has  found 
distinct  "sunburn"  injury  under  the 
bark  where  young  trees  have  been 
treated  with  asphalttmi  above 
ground,  though  the  rougher  bark 
on  old  trees  stands  it  all  right.  This 
Government  formula  No.  1  for  crude 
oil  whitewash  is  as  follows: 

Fifty  pounds  of  stone  lime  (in  a 
barrel),  slaked  with  from  10  to  15 
gallons  of  warm  water.  While  the 
lime  is  boiling,  slowly  pour  in  six 
gallons  of  heavy  crude  oil.  Stir  and 
add  water  to  make  a  heavy  paste 
and  paint  that  on.  This  must  be 
used  the  same  day  as  it  is  mixed 
and  not  used  if  kept  over.  Mr.  Cody 
says  the  cost  of  borer  work  in  the 
orchards — that  is,  the  safeguarding 
work  and  elimination- — does  not  ex- 
ceed $1.50  per  acre. 

ALMONDS  AT  OAKDALE. 


The  N.  J.  Lund  almond  orchard  at 
Oakdale  consists  of  100  acres  of  Non- 
pareils. Texas  Prolific,  Drake's  Seed- 
ling and  I.  X.  L.  trees  ten  years  old. 
They  are  yielding  an  average  of 
about  l.r,00  pounds  to  the  acre.  This 
orchard  is  said  to  yield  consistently 
since  coming  into  bearing,  showing 
a  good  distribution  of  the  varieties 
for  pollenization. 


County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
H.  J.  Ryan  of  Los  Angeles  county 
has  prepared  an  index  card  showing 
in  detail  the  condition  of  every  cit- 
rus grove  in  his  county. 

kter!  Water! 

WHERE  and  WHEN  you  want  it 
— for  house,  barn,  field,  all  year 
und.   BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL. 

s  Standard  Weli-Boring  Outfit 

Hand  operated.  Bores  wells  8  to  16  in.  dia. 
up  to  100  It. deep.  One  man  bored  4<i-ft.  well 
in  10  hours  and  put  in  cas" 


mi.iiw?HiM:Mmii 


One  day's  work  pays  for  it 

Has y  to  get  50  cts.  to  $2  per  ft.— make  $20  to 
^SOpercTayboringwells  for  neighbors.  One 
.%  man  bored  75  wel  ls,  another  47  and  another 
j^bored  35.      Satisfied  users  in  46  states. 
Everyclaira^«tfra«//<»rf and  proved.  Write 
TODAY  for  information  and  testimonials. 
U  .^L.  Thousands   used   during   war  by  A 
g>  ^\    O.  3.  and  English  Governments.  r\ 

THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 
48       106  Wast  3rd  Street       Cincinnati.  O. 


son  of  the  University  of  California 
and  secured  the  following  statement, 
w/hich  all  readers  can  apply  to  trees 
about  which  they  may  be  in  doubt  : 

The  genus  Castenea  or  chestnut 
has  deciduous  leaves,  a  six-celled 
ovary,  six  stigmas,  and  a  bur  which 
ripens  in  one  season  and  is  therefore 
borne  on  one-year  wood. 

This  genus  not  only  includes  the 
Italian  chestnut  and  the  American 
chestnut,  but  also  the  Eastern  chin- 
quapin, Castar.ea  pumila. 

The  genus  Castonopsis  includes  the 
remainder  of  the  chinquapins,  and 
has  evergreen  leaves,  a  three-celled 
ovary,  usually  three  stigmas,  and  a 
bur  which  ripens  in  two  years  and 
is  thus  borne  on  two-year  wood. 

The  matter  of  distinguishing  the 
two  genera  is  not  so  simple  when  the 
material  is  botanically  incomplete, 
but  no  one  who  stands  before  the 
trees  .need  have  any  doubts,  if  he  can 
recognize  the  characters  stated. 


ORCHARD 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 


slock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
;  Equrpemenl  on  (he  Pacific  Coast 


Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heater3take  too  long 
to  f/er>rrate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it.generates  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  U  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  Ames  Company, 

8th  :ui(l  Irwin  Street,  S:ui  Fram-isco.  Cal. 


ii 

MM 


|HE  ABOVE  Picture  is  of  a  Five  Year  ( )ld 
Peach  Orchard  that  is  Making  Our  Cus- 
tomer Well-to-do.  That  is  the  Only  Ad- 
vertising We  Know  Mow  to  do  Well. 
If  To  Grow  Good  Trees  and  Serve  Our  Customers 
Well  is  Our  Aim  and  Performance. 
IT  Thirty  Years-  of  Constant  Service  to  California 
Orchardists  and  Yineyardists  is  Our  Proof  of  Re- 
liabilitv.  IT  Each  Season's  Increase  in  Business  ( riven 
Us  is  Our  Assurance  of  Appreciation.  IT  We  are 
Operating  the  Largest  Growing  Plant  of  Commer- 
cial Varieties  of  Fruit  .Trees,  Etc..  in  California. 
Beyond  Any  Question. 
IT  Price  Catalog  on  Application. 


Established 
I88S 


MAIN  OFFICE,  TULARE  4  0  STREETS,  FRESNO  CITY 

WM.  T.  K'IRKMAN  JR.,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
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Pears  and  Plums  of  Commerce 


There  are  some  very  old  pear  trees 
— an  irregular  block— on  quince  root 
in  the  300-acre  fruit  orchards  of  the 
A.  Block  Fruit  Company  near  San 
Jose.  They  are  planted  only  eight 
feet  apart  on  the  diamond,  and  are 
probably  dwarfed  from  this  cause. 
They  are  about  fifty  years  old  and 
still  bear  regularly.  In  conversation 
with  the  acting  superintendent  he 
said  that  the  Beurre  Hardy  bears 
well  in  one  solid  block  without  pol- 
lination. 

The  Cornice  bears  well  on  an  aver- 
age, though  more  irregularly.  There 
are  no  failures,  but  a  heavy  crop  is 
generally  followed  by  a  light  one. 
Cross  pollination  seems  to  remedy 
this.  The  Forelle  gives  the  highest 
priced  pears  of  all,  but  is  a  shy  bearer. 
These  trees  were  old.  A  block  of 
Hardys,  thirty  years  old,  nearby, 
averaged  seven  boxes  to  the  tree  per 
year.  The  Winter  Nelis  pays  well. 
This  tree  is  cut  pretty  hard  in  prun- 
ing every  alternate  year  with  a  light 
pruning.  There  are  sometimes  three 
successive  good  crops  from  the  Win- 
ter Nelis.  but  it  has  its  off  years. 

Of  the  plums,  the  Santa  Rosa  is 
a  favorite,  produces  and  pays  well. 
Others  are  the  American  Blue,  for- 
merly   the    German    prune;  Giant, 


Black  Diamond,  Burbank,  Chinese 
prune,  etc. 

,    ORCHARD  MANAGEMENT. 

Pruning  is  put  under  way  as  early 
as  possible,  and  much  of  it  was  com- 
pleted when  we  were  there  early  in 
January.  They  like  to  have  their 
oil  sprays  completed  by  the  end  of 
January.  We  were  told  that  a  part 
of  the  heavier  ground  here  had  been 
badly  infested  with  morning  glory, 
but  by  regular  and  persistent  culti- 
vation and  use  of  the  weed-cutter 
throughout  the  summer  it  was  pretty 
well  under  control.  We  noticed  that 
a  heavy  cover-crop  of  mullen  grain 
and  other  weeds  had  been  mowed 
and  left,  as  it  was  getting  too  rank 
to  handle  properly  when  the  time 
came  to  plow. 

In  spring  work  they  plow  to  one 
row  and  away  from  the  next,  so  as  to 
leave  no  dead  furrows  and  keep  their 
ground  level.  A  horse  plow  is  used 
to  strike  out  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  tractor  with  disc  plows. 

The  disc  plow  is  preferred  because 
there  are  so  many  high  roots  and 
they  are  not  injured  by  the  disc  as 
they  would  be  by  the  share.  Also, 
any  surface  feeding  roots  are  cut 
cleanly  off  instead  of  being  mangled. 
This  large  orchard  company  shipped 
over  two  carloads  of  fruit  a  day  dur- 
ing the  fruit  season. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 

INo.  3 

Can  you  drill  A  readian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia?  Why,  certainly 


i  i 

The  Evaporator  is  a  Coming  Factor 


"The  fruit  evaporator  is  the  coming 
thing  for  the  dried  fruit  man,"  said 
H.  C.  Dunlap,  Managing  Director  of 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  in  a  recent  in- 
terview. It  makes  for  quality — which 
Includes  color,  weight  and  consistency 
— as  well  as  protection.  With  an 
evaporator  and  proper  green  grading, 
fruit  can  be  cured  to  an  even  nicety 
which  is  practically  impossible  by 
sun-drying,  where  some  of  the  fruit 
is  dried  to  a  chip  and  other  fruit  on 
the  same  tray  not  ready  to  take  off. 
A  uniformity  of  curing  will  insure 
safety  in  storage.  The  evaporator 
will  expedite  the  time  consumed  in 
harvest.  It  will  lessen  the  number 
of  trays  needed  in  any  one  equipment. 
It  will  obviate  the  using  of  large 
areas  of  productive  fruit  land  which 
must  be  kept  as  drying  ground  and 
will  save  much  labor  in  hand-picking, 
turning,  spreading  and  stacking. 
Therefore,  it  will  also  probably  be 
a  cheaper  method  than  sun-drying 
when  properly  devloped.  Any  poor 
drying  year  when  the  season  is  held 
up  there  is  always  a  certain  positive 
loss  in  quality  through  arrested  cur- 
ing, that  results  in  some  loss  of 
weight. 

With  regard  to  pears,  apricots  and 
peaches,  a  practically  perfect  color 
can  be  obtained  in  the  right  evap- 
orator that  is  only  possible  in  cer- 
tain locations  under  the  sun-drying 
system;  i.  e.,  where  fruit  cures  in  the 
stack.  But  even  here,  the  field  sys- 
tem has  not  the  security  of  protec- 
tion from  the  elements  that  is  offered 
by  an  evaporating  system. 

In  future  years  science  will  have 
to  take  a  hand — when  artificial  evap- 


oration of  fruit  becomes  the  rule, 
and  a  qualified  man  be  on  hand  at 
the  large  plants  to  determine  the 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in 
every  charge  before  it  is  drawn.  Even 
here  a  simple  test  will  probably  be 
evolved.  A  number  of  small  evap- 
orators will,  no  doubt,  spring  up  this 
year — are  already  being  constructed. 
The  proper  degrees  of  heat  for  every 
phase  of  the  prune  curing  operation 
are  by  no  means  scientifically  estab- 
lished yet,  though  much  has  already 
been  done.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  working  steadily  on  evapo- 
rator problems,  not  only  for  fruit, 
but  for  dehydrating  vegetables  and 
other  things  as  well,  on  a  commer- 
cial scale. 


ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  OF  A/VlxMOINI A 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  has  been  kiln-dried  and  ground 
so  that  it  will  spread  easily  in  a  drill  or  distributor  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  acre  or  less  if  desired. 

Each  particle  of  fertilizer  falls  on  its  allotted  inch  of  ground  and 
each  plant  gets  an  equal  share.  This  results  in  an  even  start,  uniform 
growth,  and  proper  ripening  of  the  whole  crop  at  one  time.  It  is  the 
modern  machine  against  hand  labor  again,  and  the  machine  wins 
every  time.  Try  it  and  see. 

For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


Company 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal 


Agricultural 
Department 


THORNLESS 


Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  this 
BLACKBERRY 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  ALMONDS. 


O.  Bertinsen  and  brothers  of  Ar- 
buckle,  who  have  forty  acres  of 
almonds,  put  a  cardboard  collar 
around  each  of  their  trees  to  protect 
them  from  squirrels,  which  came  in 
from  surrounding  unpoisoned  terri- 
tory. On  removing  the  collars  this 
fall  they  found  that  where  the  card- 
board overlapped  there  were  thou- 
sands of  red  spider  eggs  laid  on  the 
covered  strips  where  the  carboard 
had  overlapped.  Mr.  Bertinsen  uses 
lime-sulphur  as  a  spray  in  February 
and  the  same  material  (summer 
strength)  in  his  later  sprays  for  red 
spider.  He  says  it  beats  all  other 
forms  in  control  of  red  spider.  After 
the  visitation  of  the  pest  experi- 
enced last  year  at  the  expense  of  our 
almond  and  prune  trees,  considerable 
activity  is  planned  to  fight  it  this 
year.  And  the  time  to  do  the  best 
work  is  before  its  ravages  are  appar- 
ent. The  ounce  of  prevention  counts. 


wiiK  roots 
svtch  as  these 

are^rown  only  on  ourfcoiliill 
soil  and  location.  Haidy-ofselecied 
paienia^^vveH^rown^  absolutely 
reliable-and  fee  fibm  loot-knot  ana 
diseases  common  io  oilier  localities. 


We  know  we  can  meet  your  requirements. 
Our  stock  of  trees  is  complete.  Submit 
today  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
quotations.  Remember,  behind  each  tree 
is  our  guarantee. 

Those  who  wait  will  be  disappointed. 
Write  now — right  now! 


Why  take  chances  on  your  trees  when 
we  have  made  it  easy  for  you?  Get  the 
right  start.  Send  for  our  book  "California 
Fruits" — full  of  practical,  dollar-making 
information.  It  is  based  on  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  nurserymen  and  orchardists, 
for  we  operate  xooo  acres  of  orchard  of  our 
own.  Send  for  this  book  today — it's  free! 


Secy,  and  Mgr. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

BOX     H  NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


*-the  foundation  of 

success  m 

in  your  fruit  ^rowin^ 
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Bees  and  Pear  Blight 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently 
heard  this  statement:  "The  bark, 
skin,  or  hide  of  anything  is  a  per- 
fect protection  against  the  entrance 
of  disease  germs — providing  it  is  not 
broken." 

Being  interested  in  the  control  of 
,  pear  blight,  I  have  wondered  if  even 
the  blossom,  where  blight  starts  in 
the  spring,  would  not  be  perfectly 
protected  by  its  skin,  if  insects  did 
not  tear  or  break  through  the  blos- 
som. « 

Last  spring,  when  blight  was  bad, 
I  noticed  more  bumblebees  on  the 
apple  and  pear  blossoms  than  any 
other  insects.  I  remember  being 
told  that  bumblebees  have  a  short 
proboscis,  and  In  order  to  get.  at  the 
honey  of  a  flower  they  tear  the  honey 
cup  open.  If  this  is  so,  is  it  not 
allowable  to  spray  to  poison  bees  on 
pear  and  apple  blossoms?  If  one 
could  use  a  spray  material  that  would 
both  kill  the  bees  and  disinfect  the 
blossoms? 

I  once  heard  a  story  of  a  super- 
intendent of  a  famous  tourist  hotel, 
who  complained  to  an  apiarist  that 
the  bees  annoyed  his  guests  and  he 
must  take  his  apiary  away.  "I  tell 
you  what  you  do,"  said  the  bee  man, 
"if  my  bees  come  into  your  flower 
gardens  and  annoy  your  millionaire 
guests,  you  just  shoot  them.  I  won't 
say  a  word;  shoot  them."  I  think 
if  spraying  the  blossoms  will  help 
control  the  blight,  the  bee  men  ought 
to  be  just  as  fair  as  that — J.  A.  B., 
Paradise. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  whole  hide 
is  sufficient  protection.  Pear  blight 
germs  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
able  to  enter  through  the  natural 
breathing  pores  of  the  leaf  tissue, 
and  when  they  get  into  the  honey 


cup  of  the  blossom,  from  the  proboscis 
of  the  bee  which  has  been  previously 
dipping  into  blight  exudation,  they 
pass  readily  through  the  loose-celled 
tissue  which  yields  the  honey.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  wound 
through  which  to  gain  entrance.  If, 
however,  you  poisoned  the  bees  you- 
might  prevent  the  deposit  of  germs 
in  the  honey  cup,  if  you  killed  them 
before  they  got  to  it,  but  what  would 
you  gain  by  that?  If  you  ruled  out 
the  bees  you  would  probably  have  no 
pears  or  apples,  and  for  what  purpose 
would  the  tree  be  saved?  Besides, 
if  you  poison  the  bees  of  an  owner 
disposed  to  prosecute  you,,  you  might 
have  damages  to  pay.  A  number  of 
States  have  laws  against  spraying 
blooming  trees  while  they  are  at- 
tracting bees,  and  a  damage  suit  in 
this  State  might  be  won  on  the  basis 
of  such  laws.  You  had  better  shoot 
— not  spray. — Editor. 


THAT  MYSTERIOUS  GRAPE 
DISEASE. 

Grape  shrivel  and  black  measles 
have  killed  tweny-year-old  vines  in 
three  years,  if  not  attended  to!  This 
is  the  affirmation  of  George  Schuler 
of  the  Schuler  Vineyard  Company  of 
Lodi.  He  says  the  only  way  to  com- 
bat it  is  to  cut  off  the  affected  growth 
when  it  first  makes  its  appearance, 
when  the  leaves  show  that  scorched 
appearance.  Mr.  Schuler  has  100 
acres  of  wine  grapes  and  70  acres 
of  table  grapes. 

Forty  acres  of  grapes  are  inter- 
planted  now  with  peaches,  plums, 
almonds  and  cherries.  The  vine- 
yards are  bordered  all  round  with 
olives — Mission,  Manzanillo,  Seril- 
lano  and  a  few  Obliza. 


and  learn  how  to 
plant  and  grow  trees 
successfully 


THIS  book  answers  in  a  satisfactory  manner  many 
questions  which  you  may  want  to  know.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  are  going  to  plant  plums,  what  kind? 
Early  varieties  of  peaches  bring  good  returns,  but  an 
assortment  of  peaches  ripening  from  May  to  November 
is  in  many  cases  preferable. 

While  the  Tilton  apricot  is  the  canners'  favorite,  there 
are  others  equally  good.  Some  trees  grow  and  bear  best 
in  the  warm  interior  valleys,  while  others  do  better  at  a 
higher  altitude  along  the  foothills. 

Growing  almonds  has  become  very  profitable.  Do  you 
know  whether  your  locality  is  suited  to  almond  culture? 
If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  trees  would  do  best  on 
your  land,  write  to  us,  describing  as  fully  as  possible  all 
of  the  conditions,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  you. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Frlce  List.    Contains)  104  paces  of  real 
valuable  Information  for  fruit  groyers.     Free  on  request. 

Fresno  Nursery  G< 

P.  O.  Box    "I?  \  »0 

«i5-p  ri*e$no,talit. 


ATTENTION,  TREE  PLANTERS 

We  have  only  a  few  trees  left — the  best  of  our  stock — and  as  we 
are  anxious  to  close  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  we  are  making  spe- 
cial prices  on  the  following  varieties: 

•  Beurre  Anjou  on  French  and  Jap  Root; 

Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis  on  French; 
Bartlett  on  French  and  Jap,  3  to  4  ft.; 
Almonds,  all  varieties,  on  almond  root; 
Royal  and  Moorpark  Apricot  on  Myron  Root; 
French  Prune  on  Peach; 
Cherries  on  Mazzard. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST 


UNITED  PRUIT  CO. 


NEWCASTLE 


PP?,7.^  N«w  V  Fitting,  and  ■  "A 

NEW  and  Valve.  . 

Thread.*  ,jged  \M  Special  |~H 

Coupling.  8rrew  ■— ^  Fitting.  ^ 

Hot  Casing  Made  to  . 

A.phaitnm  Order  M  ~J 

Pipped  -  ^ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   RIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"They're  All 

Planted!" 

"And  now  I'm  off  to  finish  drain- 
ing that  swamp.  I  couldn't  have 
clone  it  without  dynamite.  That's 
not  the  whole  story  either.  Dyna- 
mite not  only  blasts  holes  for  the 
trees  quicker  than  you  can  dig  them 
by  hand  but  it  does  it  better.  Trees 
planted  in  blasted  holes  take  hold 
sooner — grow  better — bear  fuller 
— and  begin  to  bring  returns  years  a 
of  those  planted  in  the  old  fashioned 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


can  do  for  you  what  it  is  doing;  for  me.  Sign  the  coupon  printed 
below  and  mail  itto  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  and  they  will  send 
you  their  68  page  illustrated  book  'Progressive  Cultivation.' 
This  book  tells  you  all  about  the  different  uses  of  dynamite  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  orchard;  how  to  plant  your  young  trees, 
cultivate  your  old  orchards  by  blasting  between  the  rows,  drain 
your  swamps  and  reclaim  your  waste  lands.  It's  helped  me  to 
put  money  in  the  bank  this  year.  Send  for  it  today  and  let  it  help  you. ' ' 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,    1025   Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen-.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for 

Name  

Address  
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What  About  Potatoes! 

Up  to  January  27  California  shipped  8,822  carloads  of  potatoes  this 
season,  Idaho  4,680,  Washington  1,012,  Nevada  565,  and  Oregon  407, 
as  reported  by  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Though  potato  prices  weakened  about  ten  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight throughout  the  United  States  in  the  week  ending  February 
3.  Stockton  prices  remained  at  $1.85  to  $2.10,  as  they  had  been.  This 
is  remarkably  higher  than  first-market  prices  anywhere  else  in  United 
States,  being  about  double  Idaho  and  Colorado  growers'  prices.  Stockton 
Burbanks  are  also  notably  higher  than  any  other  potatoes  in  the  consum- 
ing markets.  During  the  week  they  declined  five  cents  at  Los  Angeles 
to  $2.35,  while  Idaho  Russets  lost  20  cents  to  a  range  of  $1.75  to  $1.80 
on  the  same  market.  Potatoes  moved  heavily  from  Idaho  during  the 
week,  245  carloads  having  been  shipped,  as  against  112  from  California 
points,  51  from  Washington,  and  31  from  Oregon. 

Seed  potatoes  are  moving  slow.  Considerably  reduced  acreage  is  being 
planted  in  the  early-potato  districts  of  United  States,  and  later  deliveries 
from  the  seed-producing  districts  of  the  North  are  not  being  ordered  in 
normal  quantities,  although,  or  because,  prices  for  seed  have  been 
declining. 

Last  season's  overwhelming  acreage  and  crops,  coupled  with  high  costs 
of  production,  have  caused  markets  to  be  weak  for  several  months  and 
less  money  has  been  made  by  growers  than  they  expected.  This  dis- 
couragement is  likely  to  reduce  the  total  potato  planting  during  the 
season  ahead,  and  so  adjust  the  supply  to 'the  market  that  profitable  levels 
will  be  maintained  for  the  1919  crop. 


Smothering  Morning  Glory 


To  the  Editor:  Perhaps  your  read- 
ers would  appreciate  an  easy  way  to 
get  rid  of  morning  glory.  Here  is  the 
way  I  have  treated  it  and  destroyed 
every  vine  on  the  place  where  it  was 
so  thick  that  nothing  else  would 
grow : 

First  sow  your  morning  glory  field 
to  wheat,  which  you  will  harvest 
early  in  July.  Then  plow  the  land 
dry  to  a  good  depth  (say  six  to  eight 
inches)  and  let  it  stand  until  the 
last  of  August  or  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber.   Then  irrigate  well  and  work  to 


a  good  seedbed  and  sow  alfalfa.  By 
this  time  the  morning  glory  is  dor- 
mant and  the  alfalfa  will  get  an 
early  start  and  root  down.  So,  un- 
less your  ground  is  very  dry,  it  will 
pull  through  the  following  summer 
without  irrigation — the  tap  roots  go- 
ing down  to  moisture  and  the  sur- 
face roots  will  take  up  all  the  moisture 
from  the  morning  glory  and  every 
vine  will  die.  Then  irrigate  your 
alfalfa  and  your  morning  glory  is 
gone,  or  plow  it  up  and  plant  to  any- 
thing else.- — Nux,  Sacramentd. 


Write  a  Letter  or  Postal  Card  to 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

409  Holland  Building 

Fresno,  California 

and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  1919 
ninety-six  page  profusely  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Practical  Planters'  Guide  combined. 

This  book  tells  a  lot  of  interesting,  valuable  and 
helpful  things  about  old  and  new  varieties  of 
deciduous  and  citrus  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens, 
palms,  vines  and  roses. 


A  Real  Hand  Book 


of  information  for  the  Horticulturist. 
Totally  different  from  the  usual  nursery 
•  •atalopue — chapters  on  Planting-.  Prunin?. 
Irrigation  ajid  other  important  details. 


Soil  and  Other  Factors  in 


Relation  to  Crop  Production 


Limiting  1  he  economic  production  of 

Factor  in  1,lc  ",;m.v  food  crops  is  gov- 

Croo  erned  directly  by  soil  fertil- 

D     ,      .  ity-   In  itself,  soil  fertility  i> 

Production  affected  ,,y  w  ni;my  f;ianr. 

and  conditions  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  in  attempting  to  ap- 
ply too  generally  results  secured  locally 
or  merely  in  one  or  two  seasons.  The 
limiting  factors  in  soil  fertility  are  many. 
Crop  production  may  be  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
rainfall;  by  the  range  of  atmospheric  and 
soil  temperature ;  by  adequate  or  inade- 
quate aeration  of  the  soil;  by  the  texture 
as  affecting  root  distribution;  by  the  soil 
reaction ;  by  the  amounts  and  propor- 
tions of  different  salts,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  total  and  available  plant  food. 

Dominant     Moreover,  the  limiting  fac- 

Factors  tor  mav  not  *Je  tllc  same 

ir  r  from  season  to  season.  Soil 
Vary  rrom  .  , 

J  reaction  may  lie  a  limiting 

Season  to  factor  at  one  time  ;  lack  of 
Season  moisture  at  another  time: 
lack  of  available  phosphorus  at  still  an- 
other time  and  so  on  indefinitely,  for  the 
soil  is  a  populous  community  of  living 
things. 

Temporary  Hence,  in  drawing  conclu- 
Results  sions  as  to  the  value  of  any 
anj  method  of  soil  treatment  a 

distinction  should  be  made 
Permanent  |„.Iwri.n  resnits  which  may 
Results  be  temporary  in  chraacter 
and  those  that  would  be  of  a  permanent 
nature.  This  fact  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  attitude  of  practical  farmers  in 
different  countries  toward  the  use  of  lime 
or  of  land  plaster  or  of  acid  phosphate  or 
of  other  soil  amendments  or  of  fertilizers. 

Rational  fa  the  case  of  lime,  the  ex- 
an<J  cessive  use  of  this  material 

Irrational  created  a  Prei"dice  aSainst 
U       .         it  in  many  places  in  Europe 

Use  ot  and  in  North  America.  The 
Lime  injurious  effect  of  over-lim- 

ing may  have  been  due  to  excessive  oxi- 
dation of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
or  due  to  the  toxic  effect  of  "magnesia  in 
burned  and  slaked  lime.  As  time  went 
on  the  injuries  or  undesirable  effects  of 
over-liming  disappeared  and  farmers  in 
the  given  locality  again  came  to  feel  that 
liming  was  necessary  and  desirable. 

Rational  One  may  trace,  therefore. 
ancj  ;l  constantly  changing  atti- 

Irrational  U",le  to*'ard  f,hc  usc  and 
..       .  value  of  lime  from  one  gen- 

use  oi  eration  of  farmers  to  an- 
Land  other  in  any  locality  in  the 

Plaster  old  world  and  in  the  new. 
It  i~  well  known  that  land  plaster  was 
regarded  as  a  valuable  fertilizer  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Later  on  its  use  was  given  up  because  it 
failed  to  give  uniformly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Prejudice  There  is  a  prejudice  in  cer- 
Against       tain  localities  against  the  use 

Use  of  aC'C'  PnosPnate>  as  there 

,  is 'a  prejudice  in  certain  lo- 

rhosphates  ca|jtjcs  aRajnst  the  use  of 
other  commercial  fertilizers.  The  prej- 
udice against  any  single  fertilizer  is  read- 
ily understood  by  persons  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  principles  of  soil  fertility. 

The  practical   farmer  who 


secures    profitable  returns 


Use  and 

Abuse  of 

from  the  use  of  anyfhaterial 

Phosphates  frequently  attempts  to  con- 
tinue the  application  of  this  material  un- 
til it  ceases  to  be  profitable.  The  use  and 
abuse  of  acid  phosphate  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  fact.  It  is  well  known 


that  in  general  farming  phosphoric  acid 
is  likely  to  be  the  limiting  factor  in  pro- 
duction in  so  far  as  plant  food  is  con- 
cerned. Hence,  acid  phosphate  or  otker 
phosphatic  fertilizers  will  for  a  time  in- 
crease crop  production  by  supplying  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  plant  food  constit- 
uent present  in  least  amounts,  but  as 
time  goes  on  the  use  of  available  phos- 
phorus merely  hastens  the  depletion  of 
the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  or  of 
available  potassium,  and  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil  begins  to  decline.  In 
time,  therefore,  farmers  begin  to  feel 
that  acid  phosphate  has  injured  their1 
soil.  Low  grade  commercial  fertilizers, 
containing  small  amounts  of  nitrogen 
and  potash,  will  produce  practically  the 
same  undesirable  results. 

If  is  evident,  however,  that  such  un- 
desirable results  are  not  due  to  the 
rational  use  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
but  to  the  unbalanced,  single  use  of  this 
constituent  The  use  of  nitrogenous  or 
potassic  fertilizers  alone  is  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  cause  a  lowering  of  crop  pro- 
duction, if  care  be  not  taken  to  provide 
all  of  the  plant  food  constituents  in  ade- 
quate amounts,  for  such  use  is  irrational. 

Acid  and  ]n  a  sirnilar  way  '*  ^  recog- 

Bnized  by  students  of  soils 
asic  .        ;    ...  .  , 

D  that      fertilizer  materials 

Residues  ullich  may  ,eavc  aci(,  or 

basic  residues  in  the  soil  might  produce 
results  that  are  desirable  or  undesirable 
from  the  farmers'  standpoint.  In  so  far 
as  the  results  obtained  are  permanent  or 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time 
they  are  desirable  wherever  or  whenever 
they  are  co-ordinated  with  larger  yields 
and  larger  profits  to  the  land  owners.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  larger  yields  and 
profits  may  be  obtained  for  one  or  two 
seasons,  or  for  a  few  years  only,  at  the 
cost  of  more  or  less  permanent  soil  de- 
terioration, they  may  not  be  so  desirable 
after  all. 

Physiolog-  ^n  3  case  or"  Ct'rtain  excess- 
.    ||  ively    basic    soils,  applica- 

tions  of  certain  mineral 
Acid  Salts  forrns  0f  Commercial  Nitro- 
gen, for  instance — if  losses  of  Ammonia 
as  gas  could  be  avoided  at  the  time  of 
application'  to  such  soils — might  seem 
temporarily  the  most  desirable  source.of 
nitrogen,  since  these  salts  are  physio- 
logically acid  and  their  use  might  lessen 
afterward  the  accumulation  of  carbon- 
ates or  bicarbonates.  Were  the  use  of 
such  physiological  acid  salts  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  undesirable  re- 
sults might  appear. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  the  soil 
actually  becoming  acid,  there  remains 
the  danger  of  creating  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  sulphates  among  the  soil  com- 
pounds. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  basic  materials 
like  certain  forms  of  commercial  lime  or 
Nitrate  of  Soda  or  Lime  Nitrogen  are 
used,  basic  residues  might  accumulate  in 
the  soil  to  an  undesirable  extent,  but 
when  such  substances  are  used  rationally 
f.nd  with  common  sense  no  such  unde- 
sirable accumulation  need  occur. 

One  should,  therefore,  be  extremely 
cautious  in  advocating  any  fertilizer 
practice  not  founded  on  the  broad  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  soil  fertil- 
ity. Especial  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
advise  growers  to  adopt  any  one-sided 
method  of  fertilizing  in  great  excess 
with  salts  physiologically  acid  in  nature 
which  might  give  profitaWe  returns  for  a 
short  time,  but  might  ultimately  entail 
serious  injury 'to  the  crop  producing 
power  of  the  soil. 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE, 
25  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Agricultural  Notes 


Between  50,000  and  65,000  acres 
will  be  in  wheat  this  year  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  according  to  Acting 
Farm  Advior  J.  W.  Adriance. 

The  Natomas  Consolidated  has  in- 
creased its  wheat  acreage  this  year 
to  about  21,000  acres  north  of  Sac- 
ramento. The  work  consumed  nearly 
three  months  of  running  with  Cater- 
pillars and  tractors. 

P.  J.  Prien,  formerly  chief  agri- 
culturist employed  by  the  sugar  com- 
pany at  Hamilton  City,  has  presented 
a  beet  experiment  proposition  to  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  river  lands  lying  north  and  south 
of  the  city. 

Beets  will  be  canned  at  the  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  cannery  at  Selma 
this  year.  These  will  be  handled 
before  the  rush  of  apricots  and 
peaches  and  will  follow  the  canning 
of  spinach,  which  commences  the 
end  of  February. 

Return  of  railroads  to  private 
ownership  and  legislation  to  permit 
centralization  of  traffic  control  under 
such  private  ownership  was  favored 
by  delegates  to  the  American  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Shippers'  Association 
at  a  Chicago  convention. 

El  Dorado  county  proposes  to  plant 
a  large  acreage  to  Sudan  grass  this 
year  where  old  vineyards  once  held 
sway.  Sudan  grass  has  been  tried 
out  here  without  irrigation  and  has 
given  satisfactory  results,  so  as  to 
encourage  further  plantings  for  hay 
and  stock  feed. 

An  administration  bill  appropri- 
ating $1,250,000,000  to  enable  the 
Government  to  carry  out  its  guaran- 
tee to  the  farmer  of  $2.20  a  bushel 
for  the  1919  wheat  crop  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  agricultural  com- 
mittees by  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Northwest  yield  of  wheat  for 
1919  is  estimated  at  approximately 
300,000,000  bushels.  Organized  op- 
position to  the  plan  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  and  sell  the  1918  and 
1919  wheat  crops  was  started  in 
Chicago  by  leaders  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  Oakdale  and  South  San  Joa- 
quin Irrigation  Districts  have  added 
5000  acres  of  producing  lands  to 
their  area  since  organization.  Oak- 
dale  district  now  has  74,246  acres 
and  the  South  San  Joaquin  district 
71,001  acres.  The  two  local  dis- 
tricts are  among  the  oldest  in  the 
State.  The  original  ditch  still  in  use 
was  begun  in  1853.  The  first  use  of 
water  was  at  Knights  Ferry  in  1855 
and  it  has  been  used  continuously 
ever  since. 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 


Feed  the  Crop; 
not  Bacteria 

Every  form  of  Nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer, except  Nitrate,  must  be 
broken  down  by  bacteria  and 
changed  into  "Nitrate  before  it 
can  become  available,  always 
resulting  in  costly  Nitrogen 
losses. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  already  nitrated! — the 
quickest, surest, most  econom- 
ical source  of  Nitrogen  for  use 
on  all  crops. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley.  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Oreeron-grown,  selected  strains.  A  car 
of  genuine  British  Queen  from  California 
certified  strain,  Iwo  cars  Snow,  Burbank, 
Wonder,  and  other  varieties. 

H.  A.  HYDE,  WATSONVILLE. 


THE  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR 

The  Famous  Hardie  Junior  is  a  real 
power  sprayer.  It  has  sufficient  capacity 
for  two  lines  of  hose.  It  has  plenty  of 
power  for  high  pressure  effective  spraying. 
It  is  little  in  first  cost,  weight  and  up- 
keep. It  is  big  in  real  value,  engine  power, 
pump  capacity  and  ability  to  do  successful 
spraying.  We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manufactured, 
and  placed  on  the  market  with  phenom- 
enal success  in  every  fruit  section  in 
United  States  and  vouched  by  thousands 
who  own  the  Famous  Hardie  Jr.  Equipped 
with  1%  h.  p.  engine,  battery  ignition, 
150-gallon  tank  with  mechanical  agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
steady  working  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft.  of  the  best  spray  hose,  fitted 
with  spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tire  truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

All  For  $300.  Delivered  anywhere  in  this  State 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct  $55.00. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  wise  buyer  will  place  his  order 
now. 

This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER,  write 
us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  we  can  offer  more  spray  pump  value  than 
any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer. 

The  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  is  now  $12.00.  none  better.  All  guns  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  the  user,  or  his  money  refunded. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  safest  hose  to  buy. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co., 


Office.  1023  Leighton  Avenue 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Hurdle  Agent.  A.  F.  GEORGE  CO..  Los  Angeles. 
Hardie  Agent.  H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO..  San  Francisco 


MOCOCO 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


ls  a  wonderful 
fertilizer  for 


ALFALFA 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines ,  etc. 
For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80.  84.  89.  *n.l  121,  and 
Eurisko.  Trebler.  Ossie.  Nor-)  Fantastic, 
and  Fendalcino.  the  cream  of  .'to  years  of 
strawberry  breeding.  All  originated  by 
the  undersigned,  mostly  from  wild  species. 
Big.  strong  plants.  25  of  any  v.irietv,  for 
51.00;  100  in  one  to  four  varieties,  $3.00. 
delivered  free  by  mail.  Order  early  as 
stock  is  limited.  Descriptive  catalog  for 
the  asking. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg    -  California 


nPHE  Nilson  Patented  Lever  Hitch  is  the  greatest 
improvement  in  Tractor  Design  in  recent  years. 

By  hitching  the  plows  to  a  swinging-  drawbar  attached  considerably 
above  the  rear  axle,  the  pull  of  the  plows  is  automatically  converted  in- 
to downward  pressure,  thus  giving  the  drive  wheels  "GRIP"  or  traction, 
without  a  pound  of  useless  weight. 

It  enables  us  to  build  a  tractor  with  BIG  TRACTION, 
LIGHT  WEIGHT,  FUEL  ECONOMY. 


Found  Only  On 


The  Level  Hitch  carries  the 
pull  ol  Ihe  plows  op  over  the 
drive  wheel.  The  harder  the 
pull,  the  better  the  wheel  erips 
the  eround.  Note  great  width 
of  driving  wheel  surface. 


Ohe 


Because  of  the  Lever  Hitch  the  Nilson  Junior,  weighing  only 
5  000  pounds,  has  3,000  pounds  drawbar  pull  at  plowing  speed,  while 
the  Nilson  Senior,  weighing  only  6,400  pounds  has  4,000  pounds  draw- 
bar pull  at  plowing  speed. 

Nilson  Tractors  employ  three  driving  wheels  keyed  on  the  same 
axle,  making  in  effect  a  WIDE  DRUM  DRIVE.  They  do  not  pack  the 
soil.' They  stay  ON  TOP. 

It  is  the  Lever  Hitch  and  Drum  Drive  that  enable  the  Nilson  to 
easily  outclass  other  tractors— even  those  equipped  with  the  same 
Waukesha  Motor  used  in  the  Nilson. 

Nilson  Tractors  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out,  and  have  "made  good". 
See  them  demonstrated  in  the  field. 

Write  or  Wire  Us  for  your  dealer's  name. 

NILSON  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

2628  University  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Arrow  Points  to  Lever  Hitch 
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Farmers  Want  Reasonable  Hay  Law 


FRUIT  GROWERS  WANT  CLEAN  HAY. 

To  the  Editor:  In  this,  which  is 
a  fruit  district,  there  are  hundreds 
of  people  who  do  not  raise  hay  or 
gTain,  and  every  one  would  agree 
that  something  should  be  done  in 
the  way  of  protection  from  having 
to  pay  for  so  much  trash  in  hay  we 
buy.  There  are  honest  people  among 
those  who  sell  grain  and  hay  to 
users  and  dealers,  but  evidently 
there  are  a  great  many  who  are  not, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  dirt, 
rocks,  mold,  rot,  foul  seeds,  and 
sticks  we  buy.  But  trash  in  baled 
hay  is  not  the  only  objection.  Much 
of  grain  hay  and  alfalfa,  too.  is  left 
too  long  before  being  cut  and  con- 
tains a  large  per  cent  of  fibre. — 
G.  L.,  Auburn. 


with  all  care.  We  threshed  it  with 
|  the  rig  I  wrote  you  about  using  for 
sudan  grass,  and  the  rocks  knocked 
all  the  concave  teeth  out.  What 
little  hay  I  raise  and  put  In  the  barn 
loose  is  full  of  clods  and  rocks.  I 
bought  20  tons  of  hay  and  I  expect 
there  is  25  pounds  of  dirt  to  the 
bale.  But  I  can't  kick  except  where 
balers  put  it  in  on  purpose,  which  I 
have  seen  them  do. — J.  W.  Richman. 


NEED  LAW  WITHOUT  TAG  WEIGHTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  bal- 
*ng  hay  for  six  years,  so  let  me  say 
something  about  your  hay  bill.  It  is 
impossible  to  put  up  grain  hay  with- 
out some  dirt  in  it;  some  will  have 
a  little,  while  other  lots  will  have 
a  good  deal  in  it.  I  have  baled  on 
all  kinds  of  fields.  There  should  be 
a  penalty  against  wilfully  putting  in 
dirt,  but  the  dirt  that  just  naturally 
finds  its  way  in  brings  its  own  pen- 
alty to  the  producer.  You  never 
find  a  dealer  paying  for  dirt.  He 
either  pays  a  lower  price  for  the 
dirty  hay  or  he  samples  a  few  bales 
and  docks  the  whole  lot  accordingly. 
Then  he  sells  it  to  the  consumer 
without  saying  a  word.  That's  the 
penalty  for  the  consumer  buying 
small  lots.  The  man  who  buys  a 
ton  or  two  can  examine  his  hay  and 
does  it  too. 

As  for  tags.  Hay  should  never  be 
tapped.  All  the  laws  in  Christendom 
will  not  avail  to  make  tag  weights 
correct.  On  our  press  we  tag,  giving 
each  bale  three  to  eight  pounds  al- 
lowance for  shrinkage,  and  at  that 
the  hay  that  went  into  warehouses 
after  exposure  in  the  field  for  three 
or  four  months,  had  shrunk  so  it  did 
not  weigh  out  by  seven  pounds  per 
bale,  while  another  lot  not  weighed 
into  warehouse  until  December  over- 
ran tag  weights  by  two  to  four 
pounds.  The  dealer  never  buys  by 
tag  weipht  and  seldom  sells  by  it. 
More  often  he  sells  at  so  much  per 
bale,  though  the  bales  may  vary  by 
50  pounds.  And  as  for  designating 
which  crop  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  bale 
— nonsense.  My  second  crop  may  be 
better  than  Jones'  third  crop  and 
vice  versa.  Some  men  cut  the  sec- 
ond crop  in  June,  some  cut  it  six 
weeks  later.  The  buyer  should  judge 
his  alfalfa  by  the  color  and  the  num- 
ber of  leaves.  If  the  color  is  good 
and  the  leaves  are  all  there,  then 
the  finer  stemmed  and  softer  stem- 
med is  the  best  whether  it  is  the 
first  or  fifth  crop.  Be  your  own 
judge  in  buying  alfalfa;  but  when 
you  buy  grrain  hay  put  it  up  to  the 
dealer;  if  he  says  he  don't  know, 
you  can  set  him  down  as  being  a 
fool  or  a  member  of  the  Ananias 
Club,  but  don't  foist  unnecessary 
laws  on  the  farmer  and  the  hay 
baler;  we  have  plenty  of  work  to  do 
as  it  is. — E.  W.  Doane,  Merced. 


LIVERYMAN  ItOl'GHT  DIRT  IN  HAY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  voice 
my  approval  of  your  fight  for  legisla- 
tion compelling  the  production  and 
marketing  of  only  clean  hay.  For 
23  years  I  have  been  a  heavy  hay 
buyer.  Before  engaging  in  the  gar- 
age business.  I  conducted  a  large 
livery  and  feed  stable  and  bought  an 
average  of  300  tons  of  hay  per  year. 
Tf  I  could  be  reimbursed  now  for 
the  tons  of  dirt  and  rocks  I  have 
paid  for  in  this  hay.  I  am  sure  I 
could  retire  a  capitalist.  Why  can- 
not hay  be  handled  under  the  pure 
food  and  drugs  act? — R.  N.  Tunstall, 
Guerneville. 


BOUGHT  DIRT  IN  HAY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  most  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  a  hay  baling  law,  as 
I  have  been  a  victim  of  20  to  50 
pounds  of  dirt  per  bale.  The  law 
should  hold  the  grower  and  baler 
equally  responsible. — L.  L.  Carmean, 
Morgan  Hill. 

HAY  WEIGHTED  WITH  DIRT. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  ordered  10 
tons  of  hay  at  $26  per  ton,  and 
found  it  weighted  with  dirt,  I  am 
very  reasonably  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  protect  myself  and 
others  from  this  kind  of  fraud. — 
Henry  Hickman,  Sebastopol. 

SAYS  HAY*  WAS  DREADFUL. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  law  to  prevent  hay  balers  from 


putting  so  much  dirt  in  hay.  My 
hay  this  year  was  something  dread- 
ful.— J.  J.  Jones,  Morgan  Hill. 


ALAS  FOR  HI  MAN  DEPRAVITY. 

To  the  Editor:  When  dirt  in  un- 
usual quantities  is  found  in  baled 
hay,  there  is  often  a  divided  respon- 
sibility due  to  the  fact  that  this  gen- 
eration of  men  has  not  yet  had 
enough  experience  in  crookedness  to 
realize  that  it  doesn't  pay.  The 
honest  (?)  farmer  hopes  to  profit  by 


putting  one  over  on  the  buyer.  The 
press  owner  is  not  averse  to  a  share 
in  the  transaction.  The  laborer  who 
mans  the  press  and  is  paid  by  the 
ton  would  rather  throw  in  a  clod 
than  to  throw  it  out.  What  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  hay  does  to  his  cus- 
tomers I  do  not  know,  but  probably 
the  whole  outfit  is  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  dog  eat  dog.  No  doubt  this 
is  as  fit  a  subject  for  legislation  as 
many  others.  Is  that  a  high  order 
of  intelligence  which  refuses  to  do 


Wanted-General  Farmer 

Want  a  first-class,  industrious,  married  man  who 
understands  general  farming;  wife  to  cook  for  3  or  4 
men.   Give  age,  experience  and  references. 

Address  Box  1440,  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRAVELLY  HAY  UNAVOIDABLE. 

To  the  Editor:  As  for  the  hay 
proposition,  I  would  say  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  law  that  would  strain 
the  dirt  from  baled  hay  from  now 
on,  as  I  shall  be  a  buyer  instead  of  a 
seller.  But  it  will  take  a  mighty 
fine  law  to  do  It.  I  tried  cutting 
some  for  seed  oats.  Had  the  boy 
rake  it  In  very  small  winrows  and 

then  we  shocked  it  with  pitchforks 


How 


THERE'S  ONE  THING  SURE  ABOUT  A  LEAK— IT  NEVER 
GETS  SMALLER.    It  leaks  more— never  less. 

One  big  milling  concern  in  California  has  found  that  it  has  to  resack  about  15%  of 
grain  shipped  to  it  in  sacks — because  of  bad  leaks. 

On  shipments  of  1 00  tons  of  sacked  grain,  at  this  rate,  a  leak  is  1 5  tons  big. 

In  your  own  fields  the  leaks  in  sacks  costs  more  than  you  think.  Every  rat — a  leak 
maker — costs  you  $1.50  a  year.  Rain  causes  leaks  in  sacks.  Weak  sacks — many  are  n>ea£ — 
leak  quickly.   Bad  sewing  causes  leaks. 

Stop  Losing  Grain  with  Leaky  Sacks 

Handle  your  grain  in  bulk.  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  do  not  leak — they  save  costs  of 
sacks,  rat-feed,  loss  by  rain,  stop  the  thief  and  keep  away  the  fire. 

Calco  Grain  Bins  cost  just  once — when  you 
buy.  They  pay  for  themselves  quickly  and  then — 
cost  nothing. 

Mills  and  railroads  prefer  to  handle  grain  in 
bulk.  They  are  equipped  for  it  now.  It  costs  less — 
saves  more. 

Write  for  the  booklet  "Calco  Grain  Bins." 
Read  about  the  comparative  costs  of  hand- 
ling grain  in  sacks  and  in  bulk-   The  booklet 
is  free — mite  for  it  NOW. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Sheet 
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right  voluntarily,  but  which  does 
right  under  compulsion  and  salaries 
the  compeller  in  the  bargain?  If 
lawmakers  can  make  purveyors  of 
dirt  at  hay  prices  to  pay  the  cost  of 
compulsion,  I  would  say  go  to  it. — 
L.  J.  Harbison,  Vacaville. 


DIRTLKSS  HAY  PRACTICALLY  IMPOSSIBLE 

To  the  Editor:  In  response  to 
your  article  on  Selling  Adobe  at  the 
Price  of  Hay,  will  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  an  absolute  fallacy  to  propose 
such  a  bill  to  become  law.  I  farm 
400  acres  of  adobe  hill  land  and 
there  are  years  when  my  hay  con- 
tains much  dirt.  It  could  not  be 
helped  under  any  circumstances, 
especially  when  the  seedbed  is  cloddy 
and  when  dry  years  come  so  there  is 
not  enough  rain  to  pack  the  ground. 
Dirt  cannot  be  kept  out  of  hay  un- 
less you  put  more  expense  on  han- 
dling than  it  would  be  worth.  When 
you  rake  hay  from  the  swath  on  a 
steep  hill,  the  fine  dirt  gathers  in 
hay.  Next,  when  the  hay  is  bunch- 
ed into  shocks  with  bunching  rake 
and  when  you  drag  the  shocks  to 
press,  every  time  you  handle  the  hay 
some  fine  dirt  works  in.  The  opin- 
ion most  consumers  have  of  dirt  in 
hay  is  that  it  is  put  there  to  weigh. 
The  baler  usually  bales  what  the 
farmer  puts  in  the  stack  or  shocks. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  baling  cannot  be  improved 
upon  without  causing  both  the 
farmer  and  the  baler  too  much  ex- 
pense. If  hay  dealers  would  be  care- 
ful in  buying,  they  could  keep  a  lot 
of  dirty  hay  off  the  market.  The 
dealer  can  plainly  see  dirt  in  hay 
and  so  can  the  consumer.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  buy- 
ing what  you  want. — H.  L.  Kamp, 
Danville. 


REASONABLE  TOLERANCE  NEEDED. 

[All  honest  sellers  and  all  buyers 
would  like  hay  kept  reasonably  free 
from  dirt.  If  it  can  be  done,  it  will 
help  the  hay  market  for  sellers,  it 
will  give  confidence  to  those  who 
buy  by  mail  or  telephone;  and  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  who  use  hay 
but  do  not  grow  it,  will  be  well 
pleased.  If  existing  methods  of  seed- 
bed preparation  and  hay-making  are 
inadequate,  perhaps  better  methods 
and  machinery  would  be  used  when 
necessity  becomes  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. The  law  proposed  should 
permit  reasonable  tolerances  which 
ought  to  vary  according  to  favorable 
or  unfavorable  seasons  for  clod- 
mashing. — Ed.] 


NOVEL  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Chaa.  F. 
Barnum.] 

A  creek,  a  swamp,  and  four  reser- 
voirs furnish  and  store  water  for  180 
acres  in  an  irregular  little  valley 
operated  by  the  Rowland  Land  and 
Cattle  Company  of  Los  Angeles.  All 
the  reservoirs  are  made  by  damming 
natural  land  gullies  or  ravines.  Let 
us  number  the  reservoirs  1,  2,  3  and 
4.  Number  one  is  a  creek  in  which 
a  dam  of  black  dirt  22  feet  wide  is 
used.  Number  two  is  a  gully  of 
higher  elevation  and  is  filled  by 
pump  from  number  one.  It  is  much 
smaller  and  is  used  only  in  mid- 
summer for  the  highest  points  of  a 
walnut  orchard.  Number  three  is 
"all  velvet,"  being  like  number  two, 
but  the  same  elevation  as  number 
one,  and  filled  by  a  12-inch  pipe 
from  the  spillway  of  number  one. 
Number  four  is  the  lowest  of  all 
and  was  dammed  with  concrete  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1000.  It  catches  the 
drainage  of  what  was  once  a  swampy 
area  and  it  also  takes  the  overflows 
from  numbers  two  and  three.  It 
and  number  one  supply  water  for 
alfalfa  which  is  used  to  winter-feed 
some  fine  Durham  cattle.  Numbers 
two  and  three  irrigate  about  50 
acres  of  walnut  and  orange  land. 
Why  are  not  more  of  the  little 
creeks  in  our  hills  dammed  to  make 
their  winter  and  spring  flood  waters 
useful  through  the  summer! 


The  100,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
of  the  Egyptian  long-staple  variety 
listed  for  the  cotton  pool  formed  by 
the  cotton  growers  at  Fresno  re- 
cently is  being  added  to  by  various 
amounts  of  seed  cotton  from  other 
growers  through  the  Fresno  county 
Farm  Bureau. 


$422  to  «o  25  More 

Per  Ton  for  Your  Hiry 


THERE  is  frequently  a  difference  of  from  $4  to 
$10  per  ton  between  choice  hay  and  hay  that 
grades  No.  3.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  raise  the 
best  grade  of  hay  possible.  You  can  do  this  by 
applying  the  Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay.  This 
requires  only  the  use  of  the  Dain  System  Rake. 

When  the  mower  passes  over  the  field  the  heads 
of  the  hay  fall  back,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
above.  You  can  follow  the  mower  closely  with  the 
Dain  System  Rake — turn  the  hay  while  the  leaves 
are  still  active,  delivering  it  in  medium-size  wind- 
rows on  clean,  dried-out  stubble.  Raking  against  the 
heads  places  the  bulk  of  the  leaves  on  the  inside 
where  they  cannot  sun-scorch,  and  the  stems  on  the 
outside,  insuring  thorough  evaporation  of  moisture. 


By  adjusting  the  angle  of  the  teeth  the  density  of 
the  windrow  is  controlled,  allowing  free  circulation 
of  air.  And  the  Dain  System  Rake  has  the  widest  range 
of  tooth  adjustment. 

It  is  an  easy  rake  to  operate.  You  can  put  machine 
in  and  out  of  gear,  change  the  angle  of  the  teeth  and 
raise  or  lower  the  raking  head  with  levers  that  are 
accessible  from  the  seat. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  has  unusual  capacity.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  high  steel  arch  and  an  ex- 
clusive feature — the  inclined  frame,  which  is  highest 
at  the  point  where  the  windrow  is  largest. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  is  enabling  thousands  of  farmers  to 
make  hay  that  grades  high.  Get  this  extra  profit  out  of  your 
hay  land  by  employing  the  Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay. 


JOHN^DEERE 
DAIN  SYSTEM  RAKE 


Free  Books 

"The  Dain  System  of  Air-Curing 
Hay"— 12  pages  describing  a  simple 
method  that  is  revolutionizing  the 
hay-making  business. 

"Bstter  Farm  Implements  and  How 
to  Use  Them"  — a  big,  156-page  book 
containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, also  describing  a  full  line  of  hay- 
making tools,  including: 

Mowert  Hay  Stacker! 

Side-Delivery  Rakes    Hay  Loaders 
Dump  Rakes  Motor  Presses 

Sweep  Rakes  Horse-Power  Presses 

and  practically  every  tool  required  on 
the  farm.  Write  todav  for  your  copy. 
Ask  for  package  DR-  15. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


-  omo b i  1  • 
rill  furnifh 
cheap  and  effi- 
cient power 
for  grinding 
feed.  sawing 
wood,  tilting 
silo,  eh  r  ed - 

ding  corn  and  all  other  work  a  14  H,  F.  Gaa 
Engine  can  do. 

Our  Equipment  First 
Ford  Overland  Hudson. 

Fordson     Dodfie  Keo 
Studebakcr  Bulck  *&  other* 

Simple  to  connect—does  not  harm  your  car. 
Get  one  NOW— hundreds  in  use — ^JJJJ  QQ 


Satisfaction  guaranteed — only  . 

n—a 

409  Minnesota  St.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
LAWRENCE  AUTO  POWER  CO. 


Write 
for 
Circular. 


Dealer* 
Is 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,        Portland,  Ore. 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cord*  an  Hour  * 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer**  friend.    I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it's  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it. " — Dan  Ross,  Corbett,  Oregon.  ^ 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 
the  coal!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
'ft*.         '°  a  S^lon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 
sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  (elected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens,  Burbanks.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices.  400  Front  Street 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Visalia  Bean-Grower  Presents  His  Side 


I  Oommnnleatcd  by 
In  the  paragraphs  and  article  on 
the  bean  situation  appearing  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  25 
and  February  1,  one  looks  in  vain 
for  any  person  holding  a  brief  for 
the  crop  which  in  1917'  held  second 
place  in  value  among  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. In  a  first  class  journal  pub- 
lished mainly  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer  one  naturally  expects  to  see 
at  least  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
growers'  position.  In  one  of  the  par- 
agraphs referred  to.  entitled:  "Bean 
Growers  Not  Neglected."  your  writer 
on  markets  remarks  that  the  bean 
situation  is  stated  "in  the  main  cor- 
rectly" in  the  article  entitled  "The 
Bean  Situation  —  An  Explanation." 
published  in  the  same  issue.  Your 
market  writer  is  naturally  familiar 
with  crop  and  market  statistics,  and  i 
Jias  files  of  reports  in  his  own  office  1 
to  refer  to. 

TIIK  EXPLANATION  FAILS  TO  EXPLAIN. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  not  going 
to  question  the  statement  that  the 
beans  purchased  by  the  Government 
far  army  and  navy  consumption  have 
been  American  grown  beans,  al- 
though,  as  Californians  producing  : 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  beans  grown 
in  the  United  States,  we  do  resent 
the  fact  that  in  an  earlier  reported  i 
government  purchase  of  90.000,000 
pounds.  60,000,000  pounds  were  pur- 
chased in  the  East  and  only  30,000.- 
000  on  the  Coast.  The  "explanation" 
weakens  very  much  in  the  reasons 
given  for  the  purchase  of  immense 
quantities  of  foreign  beans  for  the 
Allies.  These  orders,  the  adminis- 
tration man  states,  were  placed 
when  it  was  feared  that  the  Ameri- 
can crop  was  largely  ruined  by  rain 
in  California,  and  who  could  tell 
that  the  same  would  not 
the  Michigan  crop?  The  other  rea- 
son for  these  importations,  stated  by 
Mr.  H.  Clay  Miller  elsewhere  is  on 
account  of  lower  prices  of  the  for- 
eign beans. 

UNNECESSARY  WASTE. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point: 
Why  such  precipitate  haste  in  placing 
those  orders?  They  knew  that  the 
American  farmer,  naturally  fairly  re- 
sourceful, was  exerting  every  effort 
and  sparing  no  expense  in  order  to 
save  the  crop,  under  pressure  from 
every  Government,  source.  Those 
early  foreign  orders  were  for  1917 
beans,  which  had  been  in  the  ware- 
houses for  many  months;  they  might 
have  stayed  there  a  week  or  two 
longer  quite  safely,  and  no  private 
interest  could  have  cornered  the  sup- 
ply on  account  of  Government  re- 
strictions. To  be  charitable,  we  have 
to  attribute  this  action  to  panic  in 
the  Government  purchasing  depart- 
ment and  an  Allied  department  sup- 
porting them  spending  millions  in 
gathering  information  to  avert  just 
such  panics. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICKS  ON  FOREKIN  AND 
HOMK-C.ROWX  BEANS. 

In  reference  to  the  second  point; 
In  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets. November  27,  1918.  at  a  time 
when  many  of  these  beans  were  be- 
ing imported.  Kotenashis  are  quoted 
at  $7.75.  To  this  must  be  added 
94c  for  freight,  and  to  those  staying 
in  the  United  States  4  2c  duty.  On 
the  same  date  home  grown  small 
whites,  the  corresponding  bean,  is 
quoted  in  Los  Angeles  at  $9  to 
$9.25.  Chimaganzuras.  a  speckled 
bean,  which  may  be  classed  with  the 
Colorado  Pinto,  is  quoted  at  $5.50. 
Add  the  freight  to  that.  The  Col- 
orado Pinto  is  quoted  on  the  same 
date  at  $6.  These  are  fair  examples 
of  the  relative  prices  on  beans  grown 
in  the  United  States  and  those  im- 
ported from  Japan.  The.  price  ex- 
planation seems  also  to  fail  in  pro- 
viding a  good  reason  for  the  Im- 
portations. 

IF  LEGITIMATE.  IS  IT  FAIR? 

At  the  close  of  the  article,  our 
administration  man  says:  "Some  of 
the  foreign  beans  are  brought  in  by 
importers  as  they  always  have  been 
and  distributed  here.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate business."  This  statement  may 
pass  without  editorial  comment, 
but  is  it  legitimate  business  when 


F.  L.  Wrincli,  Visalia.] 

the  Government  has  urged  the 
farmer  to  produce  every  possible 
ounce  of  food,  and  he  has  spent  his 
last  dollar  on  the  production  of  a 
staple  crop?  Is  it  legitimate  busi- 
ness for  the  same  Government  to 
place  an  embargo  on  the  free  export 
of  the  crop  to  the  market  for  which 
it  was  in  large  part  produced,  then 
to  allow  practically  unrestricted  im- 
portation of  foreign  produce,  de- 
pressing the  domestic  market  fur- 
ther; then  to  step  in  and  make  pur- 
chases in  that  depressed  market  for 
its  own  and  foreign  demands  at 
prices  governed,  as  Mr.  Miller  says, 
by  "the  law  of  supply  and  demand"? 
If  that  be  legitimate  business,  then 
!  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  heads  its 
paragraph  in  "Market  Comments," 
;  "Bean  Growers  Have  Not  Been  Ne- 
I  glected." 

THE  MENACE  OF  L'N RESTRICTED  BEAN 
"  IMPORTATION. 

•  Mr.  Miller  states  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  need  5000  tons  of  beans  a 
month  for  the  army  and  navy  and 
65  per  cent  of  these  will  be  pur- 
chased   in   California.     What  hope 
does  that  hold  out  for  the  growers 
who  have  their  capital  tied  up  in 
the  bean  warehouses  when,  as  the 
Government     Bureau     of  Markets 
shows  considerably  over  6000  tons 
of  foreign  beans  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  January.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this   month   will   not   see  an  even 
larger    quantity    admitted  through 
our  ports  as  the  quantity  has  been 
increasing   month   by   month.  We 
hoped  for  some  legitimate  profit  from 
our   last   season's  crop   which  was 
grown  under  the  most  arduous  and 
exacting   conditions,    for   the  most 
part  with  unskilled  and  less  reliable 
labor.     Now  many  of  us  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  get  our  actual  ex- 
happen  to  i  Penses  out  of  the  crop,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  I  estimate 
I  at  about  six  cents  a  pound,  the  crop 
j  raised  being  for  the  most  part  black- 
eyes  and  teparies.    Indeed,  many  of 
us  would  be  very  much  gratified  to 
save  five  cents  a  pound  out  of  the 
wreck.     I  have  asked  Mr.  Miller  if 
his  office  could  not  advise  the  agents 
I  who   are   buying   for   the  millions 
I  who  have  nothing  much  left  from 
■  the  scourge  of  war.  save  their  appe- 
!  tites,  that'  there  are  many  perfectly 
1  good    beans   grown    in    the  United 
i  States  which   can   be  purchased  at 
lower   prices   than    any  quotations 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  reports  for  foreign 
beans. 


Valley  Seed  Co. 

1919  Seed  Catalogs 

TELLS  HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Seed  Potatoes 


Fancy  hand  -  picked  stock, 
which  we  offer  as  follows,  de- 
livered at  your  railroad  station, 
for  prompt  orders : 
Early  Rose.  .  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 
Am.  Wonder.  .$3.50  per  100  lbs. 


Garnet  Chili.  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 
Gold  Coin....  $4.00  per  100  lbs. 
White  Rose  .  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

On  orders  for  ten  bags  and 
up,  25c  per  100  lbs.  off  above 
prices. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

When  buying  Alfalfa  Seed  from  us,  you  are  getting  positively 
the  cleanest  stock  obtainable.  Our  Seed  Cleaning  Plant  is  the 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  enabling  us  to  make  seed  absolutely 
clean.      ,  , 

ALL  KINDS  OF  RELIABLE 

Spraying  Materials 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

1309-1315  Front  St.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  KILLEFER 

AUTOMATIC 

Double-Disc  Harrow 


Vtt  r '  '  r;  1 


Automatically 
Straightened, 

The  small  cut  shows  the 
Automatic  Double  -  Disc 
Harrow,  automatically 
straightened  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  tractor  is 
backed  up  until  the  hook 
on  the  draw  chains  can 
be  placed  in  the  hole  on 
the  front  end  of  the  ad- 
justing  swivel;  then,  by 
going  ahead  about  18 
inches,  the  disc  is  drawn 
straight.  To  set  for  work- 
ing position  again,  pull 
out  the  hook  and  go 
ahead.  This  can  all  be 
done  by  the  driver  from 
the  seat  of  most  tractors. 


Without  A  Doubt 


this    is    the    most    important    development    made  in 
the  manufacture  of  farm  tools  to  date.    This  is  the  only 
Automatic  Double-Disc  Harrow  on  the  market.  It  was  designed 
and  built  in  our  own  shops,  completely;  we  arc,  therefore,  the 
originators  and  have  it  fully  covered  by  patents.    In  the  development 
of  this,  our  latest  triumph  in  Disc  Harrows,  we  have  not  only  maintained 
the  great  strength  and  durability  as  originally  designed,  but  have  added  two 
additional  most  valuable  features,  namely,  our  Automatic  Shifting  Device;  controlled  by  the  oper- 
ator from  the  seafof  his  tractor,  and  a  greater  flexibility,  so  desirable  in  a  tractor  Disc  Harrow, 
but  not  found  in  other  makes.  ,       ■ s  .  ... 

This  Harrow  is  built  in  all  sizes  from  S  to  12  feet,  inclusive. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.     box  ise  Arcade  p.  o.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Killpffr  Quality' 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


•;•  

First  Crop  Alfalfa  Siloed. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  spring  you 
bad  an  article  about  siloing  first 
crop  alfalfa  without  chopping  it. 
Will  vou  tell  us  again  how  it  was 
done?— L.  M.  F..  Ripon. 

The  alfalfa  was  weedy  and  the 
season  wet  when  the  first  of  it  was 
siloed  without  chopping  several 
year3  ago.  It  could  not  have  made 
good  hay.  but  it  made  'ideal"  feed 
for  young  stock  and  dairy  cows, 
especially  when  fed  with  hay  or 
straw.  The  alfalfa  was  put  in  fresh- 
ly cut  by  use  of  a  Jackson  hayfork 
and  a  little  derrick  on  top  of  the 
silo.  It  was  spread  and  tramped  by 
two  men  and  never  molded  or  spoil- 
ed. Some  of  it  was  left  in  several 
years  because  the  silos  were  filled 
with  corn  in  the  fall  before  all  the 
alfalfa  was  fed  out.  The  silos  are 
of  300  tons  capacity  and  40  feet 
high.  The  height  provided  pressure 
which  helped  prevent  spoilage.  Per- 
haps lower  silos  would  not  be  so 
successful.  We  do  not  know  wheth- 
er more  tonnage  could  have  been 
put  in  if  it  had  been  chopped  as  is 
the  case  with  hay.  In  using  it 
there  was  no  particular  difficulty  in 
pitching  it  out  with  forks.  The 
practice  is  still  continued  on  this 
ranch. 

Silage  Making  and  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  an  under- 
ground silo  practical?  If  so.  must 
it  have  drainage  to  drain  silage  juice 
or  may  It  be  cemented  watertight? 
Is  sorghum  cane  as  good  for  silage 
as  Indian  corn? — J.  B.  D.,  Patter- 
son. 

There  are  very  few  underground 
silos,  and  they  are  better  than  no 
silo  at  all.  They  are  used  where 
cheapness  is  more  of  a  necessity 
than  convenience.  They  ought  to 
be  cemted  water-tight  to  keep  silage 
"juices"  in  and  ground  water  out. 
Sorghum  cane  makes  pretty  fair 
silage  if  allowed  to  get  as  mature 
as  possible  without  losing  the  leaves 
in  handling.  It  is  considerably  in- 
ferior to  Indian  corn,  not  only  in 
quality  but  in  yield.    Ask  your  local 


banker  to  help  you  put  up  a  real 
silo  and  grow  a  crop  of  one  of  the 
grain  sorghums  or  Indian  corn.  Get 
it  soon  enough  to  save  your  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  by  siloing  it.  If  you 
have  stock  to  feed,  the  banker  will 
very  probably  make  it  possible;  be- 
cause silo  users  usually  build  up 
bank  accounts. 

Tomato  Contracts  $20  and  Up. 

To  the  Editor:  The  cannery  is 
contracting  tomatoes  here  for  $20 
per  ton  in  the  field,  and  if  the  price 
goes  higher  growers  are  to  get  the 
benefit.  Can  the  Tomato  Growers' 
Association  do  better?  Where  would 
they  send  mine  to? — H..  Walnut 
Creek,  Contra  Costa  county. 

The  California  Tomato  Growers' 
Association  is  sending  out  blanks  as 
they  did  last  year  to  get  growers' 
estimates  of  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion. When  these  have  come  in, 
they  will  be  summarized,  and  a  price 
wili  be  set  for  the  sale  of  members' 
crops  which  will  allow  a  reasonable 
profit.  Secretary  S.  Fujii  says  yours 
will  be  sent  to  Martinez  or  Berkeley. 
Do  you  want  to  sell  at  the  other 
fellow's  price  or  at  your  own? 

Some  Intensive  Fanning! 

Here  are  figures  on  intensive 
farming  furnished  by  W.  P.  Brown: 
J.  E.  Cloes  of  Stanislaus  county 
planted  two  acres  to  cantaloupes 
and  sold  the  crop  for  $1100.  He 
planted  five  acres  to  beans  and  har- 
vested 125  sacks.  After  harvesting 
three  tons  of  oat  hay  from  less  than 
an  acre,  he  planted  cantaloupes  and 
sold  the  crop  for  $100. 

Give  the  Boys  Beans. 

The  California  Boys'  Agricultural 
Clubs  are  developing  beans  that  bear 
185  pods  to  the  plant,  while  the 
average  number  on  an  ordinary  plant 
is  40.  Some  club  members  have 
found  plants  bearing  as  high  as  4fi0 
pods,  according  to  field  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  demand  for  selected-bean  seed 
has    increased    to    such    an  extent 


that  25  club  members  in  Salinas 
Valley  will  soon  make  a  regular 
business  of  selling  this  seed  to 
farmers.  Seed  selection  from  high 
yielding  plants  and  propagation  only 
from  such  selected  seeds  over  a 
period  of  years  is  bound  to  give  re- 
sults. Long  life  to  the  California 
Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs. 


We  ManufoH'ture   Levelers    for   Any    Power   From   6    Horse*   to   a   75   H.    P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working'  on  ground  too  tough  for  horses 
and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being  used 
with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  contractors — 
saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  aa  the  case  may  require. 

TOTJ  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  siies;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders,  any 
size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size:  Diamond  Special  Harrows, 
Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell  the 
Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


American  Beauty 
Dust  Sprayers 


With 

Liquid  Flame 

SEND  FOR 
BOOKLET  "A" 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO, 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Government 
Building 

Berkeley  and  Fremont 

The  very  HIGHEST  grade  of  all 
dimensions,  long  lengths.  SURFACED 
FLOORING  FROM  BUILDINGS. 
NEVER  OCCUPIED.  The  choicest 
stock  at  ORDINARY  prices. 

20  Barracks,  15  Lavatories,  Aerial 
Buildings,  Dining  Halls.  Engineers 
Laboratory,  Radio  Building. 

Wc  recommend  and  guarantee  every 
foot — latest  Plumbing,  Hose  Reels  and 
Racks,  2000  feet  Cotton  Fire  Hose— 
2000  Windows. 

4000  6x8  light  Sash,  200,000  feet  Sec- 
ond   Hand  Roofing,  some  just  laid. 
This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  since 
the  Fair  and  better  stock. 
Write  for  particulars. 

SYMONS  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

1501  =  1527  Market  St..  S.  F. 


WITTE 

Kero-0il  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Select  Your  _ 

Terms  -  Diri-ct-from-Factorj  orlce a.  Write 
tour  own  order-Save  SIS  to  $200.  Pi 


Shlpm<- 


catali 


EniWi"  FREE--  by  return  mail.  P' 

"  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  > 
ir_V  Oakland  Ave..  Kanaae  CIMr.  Mo. 

|Tod.y|;)ftnfl  Empire  Bid*.,    Pltteborf*.  Pa. 


p  Own 


judire 


Idfi 


Selma  H.  B^toiM^ 

YTuT^oeTTe  pure  and  free  from  weeds. 

Tours  very  truly'. 


[Youre  very  truly.-  - 

Bo«t  and  Jor.stone  Parch" 
S.^^.aD.  a. Corona,  Cal . . 


'encourage  o ther  'oairycen  to  follow  suit. 
Yours  very  truly, 


are  very -^^^^^^^^5^0^^^^^^. ,_CabrieU  ■Calif^r^^ 


Yours  very  truly 
*"    ?AIHFIELD,  CALIF,  " 


Yc-ure  tifuij 


Hespect fully , 


j^^gt^-^*  alfalfa, 
country. 


lours  truly. 


Tery  truly*yoare. 


V     ST  S    '  ~srt~*Z-  ~>B16*  Orange  St. 

Jftrfa,  (/iXt^r^- /MUnit.  Calif 


Very  truly  your*. 


\Tonrs  truly. 


UED: 


'  Trentoam  Coche  Co..  Utah. 
B.   t.  D.  71. 


8  truly^«> 

Froorletor  L.A-Hay  Market 
414-  N .  Los  Ar.gelee  St.,' 
Loe  Angelee,  Cal ifj^^-S 
~^^^Z^^:^S£SeScn  year' 
nave  out  about  fifty  acres. 


7th  and  Cahawnga  3te. 
Lankersolm,  Calif. 


pSe» 


tet- 


Established  IB71 

Seeds  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

los  Anoeles,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Deere  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


HORSEPOWER    AND  DRAWBAR 
PULL. 

To  the  Editor:  A  certain  light 
four-cylinder  tractor  is  rated  at  1800 
pounds  pull  at  the  drawbar  with  the 
engine  turning  1000  r.  p.  m.  What 
does  this  mean  in  terms  of  horse- 
power and  how  is  it  figured? — S.  M. 
A.,  Milpitas. 

The  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 
engine  do  not  help  in  figuring  the 
horsepftwer,  but  the  speed  of  the 
tractor  itself,  would.  Suppose  that 
the  tractor  pulls  1800  pounds  at 
two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour 
speed.  This  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  12  mechanical  horsepower.  A 
mechanical  horsepower  is  the  energy 
required  to  lift  33.000  pounds  a 
foot  off  the  earth  in  a  minute.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  drawbar  pull 
in  pounds  is  considered  equivalent  to 
the  lifting  of  an  equal  number  of 
pounds,  and  the  rated  horsepower 
with  a  given  pull  depends  on  the 
speed  at  which  the  pull  is  made.  It 
takes  an  extra  good  horse  to  develop 
a  full  horsepower  all  day,  which 
would  be  150  pounds  pull  at  two  and 
one-half  miles  per  hour.  In  a  pinch 
a  horse  may  develop  four  or  five 
horsepower  for  a  short  time. 


TRACTOR  SCHOOL  AT  CHICO. 


Plans  have  been  made  to  hold 
sessions  of  the  State  tractor  school 
in  Chico  from  February  17  to  March 
8.  Registration  will  be  open  first 
to  men  living  on  farms  who  wish  to 
secure  a  technical  knowledge  of 
tractor  operation;  second,  to  boys 
over  16  years  of  age  whose  homes 
are  on  farms;  third,  to  men  and 
boys  over  16  who  work  on  farms; 
and  fourth,  to  women  physically 
able  and  who  are  desirous  of  learn- 
ing to  operate  tractors.  The  day 
session  will  last  six  hours  and  the 
night  school  for  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  each  evening.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  the  course  will  consist  of 
class  work,  lectures  and  practice  in 
taking  apart  and  repairing  tractor, 
automobile  and  other  gas  engines. 
The  third  week  will  consist  of  ac- 
tual field  demonstrations  of  various 
tractors,  when  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  drive  under  the  di- 
rection of  instructors.  A  registra- 
tion fee  of  $2  per  student  will  be 
charged,  as  there  will  be  no  room 
for  those  who  do  not  mean  business. 


late?  Or  perhaps  it  is  not  as  stylish 
to  milk  a  cow  as  it  is  to  ride  an  iron 
horse. — A.  M.  S.,  Milpitas. 

There  is  more  romance  and  poetry 
and  music  in  riding  an  iron  horse 
than  in  milking  cows. 

GREAT   AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 
WORTH  WHILE. 


PUMPS  TO  DISTANT  TANK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  well  24 
feet  deep  with  a  1%-inch  rotary 
pump  already  installed.  Wish  to  put 
a  tank  on  a  hill  about  400  feet 
away.  Its  top  will  be  about  40  feet 
above  surface  of  ground  at  well. 
Will  the  rotary  pump  do  the  work 
or  would  a  centrifugal  puinp  give 
better  results? — S.  H.  J. 

A  rotary  pump  will  push  water 
through  a  pipe  such  as  you  propose, 
with  a  little  less  power  than  would 
a  centrifugal,  according  to  N.  C. 
Jessee  of  Butte  county,  who  works 
a  good  bit  on  various  pumps.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  cost  of  pipe,  a 
tower  might  be  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  than  piping  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  would  save  on  the 
power  required  to  overcome  the  pipe 
friction.  Your  40-foot  lift  plus  the 
friction  of  400  feet  of  two-inch  pipe 
would  require  about  one  and  one- 
half  horsepower  more  than  is  needed 
to  lift  the  water  to  the  surface. 
Smaller  pipe  would  require  too  much 
power. 

TRACTORS  OR  COWS? 

To  the  Editor:  Last  fall  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  offered  certain 
short  courses  to  farmers.  The  in- 
structions in  Tractors  brought  out 
nearly  200  students,  while  the  course 
in  Market  Milk  Production  only 
drew  four  applicants.  How  do  you 
account  for  this?  Does  not  it  show 
that  the  dairy  business  appeal  is  on 
the  decline  owing  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  milk  producers  of 


(Continued  from  first  page) 
Many  of  last  year's  exhibitions  did 
not  come  again — space  costs  about 
$1  per  square  foot. 

AUTOMOBILES  IN  SPLENDOR. 

The  dazzling  show  of  automobiles 
in  the  big  auditorium  and  corridors 
surrounding  it  is  of  intense  interest 
not  alone  to  those  who  own  or  hope 
to  own  one  of  the  many  luxurious 
vehicles  shown,  but  also  to  the  hope- 
less one  who  would  at  least  linger 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  splendor  a 
little  while. 

We  did  not  note  any  remarkable 
departures  from  designs  of  a  year 
ago  in  the  mechanical  features  of 


autos  on  display.  Auto  factories 
have  been  too  busy  on  war  work. 
But  there  is  a  notable  advance  in 
the  luxurious  impressions  of  the 
high-sided,  low-topped  bodies  which 
suggest  more  one's  home  apartments 
than  merely  a  vehicle  of  convey- 
ance. Running  boards  on  some  mod- 
els are  replaced  by  simple  step- 
platforms.  Two  or  three  entire  ma- 
chines are  dressed  in  leather  in- 
stead of  enamel,  and  the  hoods  of  a 
large  number  of  models  are  so  com- 
modious and  high  that  they  prob- 
ably never  get  warm  from  the  en- 
gine. Considerable  angularity  of 
hood  and  body  is  reappearing  with 
much  loss  of  general  beauty. 

The  sleeve  valve  types  of  engines 
are  there,  one  machine  has  a  dozen 
cylinders,  another  has  a  wheel  base 
of  16  feet  centers.  Two  Liberty 
motors,  a  model  of  the  British  Whip- 
pet tanks,  and  other  features  give 
varied  interest  to  the  show. 


THE    SMALLEST    GAS  ENGINE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  a  light- 
weight engine  of  perhaps  %-h.  p.  to 
cut  vines  apart  ahead  of  my  bean 
cutter.  I  remember  a  sort  of  clock 
spring  device,  four  inches  wide,  used 
back  East,  to  be  wound  up  by  a  long 
lever.  Do  Pacific  Rural  Press  read- 
ers know  where  I  can  get  as  little 
power  as  this? — E.  L.,  Winton. 

The  smallest  gas  engine  we  have 
located  is  1  h.  p.,  and  we  have  re- 
ferred your  name  to  the  dealers.  It 
is  doubtful  if  %  h.  p.  gas  engine 
would  be  practicable,  but  you  won't 
lose  much  gas  by  using  the  larger 
size,  and  you  will  find  it  handier 
for  other  odd  jobs.  We  do  not  know 
of  such  a  clockspring  device. 


USES  TORCH  ON  MANIFOLD. 


The  most  common  trouble  with 
spark  coils  is  that  they  get  full  of 
moisture  or  get  moisture  on  the  sur- 
faces of  their  containers  which  short 
circuits  part  or  all  of  the  current. 
They  may  continue  to  give  a  spark 
if  not  too  wet,  but  it  will  be  too 
weak. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  add  a 
word  about  starting  a  cold  gas  trac- 
tor. Get  a  gasoline  torch  and  warm 
the  manifold  before  trying  to  start 
j  the  engine.  Then  your  priming  will 
be  all  the  gasoline  you  will  need. 


We  have  tried  several  methods  but 
this  is  the  best  we  have  ever  found 
on  our  two  75  h.  p.  Best  engines. — 
Gibson  Bros.,  Chico. 


An  Impoi*tant  Engine 

^rtnouncoi/nonb — 


o 


N  announcing  to  the  farmers  of  America  our 


new  VA  H.P.  "Z" 


w 


kick 


success 


full 


y  uses 


KEROSENE 


Glsommon 
Distillate 
CoaJQil 

Gasoline 


—  we  complete  a  line  of  kerosene  engines — 
H.P.  to  15  H.P  .  —  wkick  merits  tke  most  cri- 
tical investigation.  Wken  over  200,000  farmers 
back  tkeir  judgment  by  buying  over  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  wortk  of  engines — bearing  tki3name 
f)late  —  it  quite  firmly  establiskes  tke  one  ans- 
wer for  all  farm  engine  needs. 

There  s  a  "Z  engine  dealer  near  you — have  him  tell  you 
why  he  adds  his  name  to  ours  in  tacking  the  "Z.  after 
comparing  it  with  all  others. 

Throttling  Governor — Built-in  Oscillating  Magneto. 

Prices— W%  H.P.  $61.00—3  H.P.  $100.00  —  6  H.P.  $179.00  — 
F.O.B.  Factory 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (*(3 
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STATE  MARKETS.  CO-OPERATION. 
OR  BOTH? 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  State  Market  Commission  Act 
of  1915  is  proposed  to  be  revised 
with  a  few  minor  changes,  and  the 
1917  State  Market  Act  would  be  re- 
pealed if  the  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator W.  E.  Brown  of  Los  Angeles  be- 
comes law.  Senator  Brown  sponsor- 
id  the  original  1915  Act  through  the 
Senate,  and  he  still  believes  that  the 
local  commission  markets  then  pro- 
vided for  but  never  established 
would  be  a  great  help  in  keeping  the 
profits  of  farm  produce  distributors 
Jown  to  a  reasonable  margin.  The 
bill  contemplates  a  State  Market 
Commission  of  three  directors  who 
will  establish  a  commission  market 
it  some  local  California  city  and  sell 
ill  kinds  of  farm  and  fishery  prod- 
uce on  a  self-supporting  basis,  which 
would  automatically  regulate  the 
business  of  all  other  commission 
men.  When  one  such  market  has 
aeen  made  self-sustaining,  others  are 
:o  be  established.  Market  informa- 
tion shall  be  gathered  and  published, 
rhe  directors  are  to  get  $5000  a 
rear  each,  and  $100,000  is  appro- 
priated to  put  the  enterprise  on  its 
'eet. 

USfOURAGES  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

The  bill  would,  Inferentially  at 
east,  put  a  stop  to  the  present  mar- 
cet  director's  activities  in  helping 
producers  to  co-operate.  Senator 
3rown  has  a  consumer's  somewhat 
nisinformed  viewpoint  in  that  he  be- 
ieves  co-operation  of  producers  has 
>een  instrumental  in  raising  prices 
o  consumers.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
hat  the  reverse  has  been  true  and 
nust  necessarily  continue.  The 
iteadying  of  markets  by  the  wider 
nore  regular  distribution  of  food 
products,  due  to  control  of  market- 
ng  by  producers'  organizations,  and 
he  insurance  of  a  living  price  for 
iach  crop,  has  led  to  tremendous  in- 
;reases  in  acreage  devoted  to  organ- 
zed  farm  industries.  These  crops 
nust  be  moved  each  year  before  the 
lext  one  comes  on,  as  fully  demon- 
itrated  by  years  of  grievious  exper- 
ence  with  holdovers.  Therefore,  the 
growers'  associations  must  name 
prices  that  will  move  the  entire  in- 
creased crop  each  year,  and  must 
listribute  it  more  widely  than  ever 
>efore.  Thus  is  the  price  stabilized 
vhile  greatly  increased  quantities  of 
ood  are  produced  and  consuming 
narkets  are  regularly  supplied. 
Jrlces  do  not  skyrocket  due  to  gluts 
n  certain  markets  while  other  mar- 
kets are  bare.  The  supply  does  not, 
is  it  used  to,  decrease  to  starvation 
mint  one  year  because  growers  suf- 
ered  great  financial  loss  the  pre- 
rious  year.  For  these  reasons  we 
>elieve  that  consumers  should  join 
>roducers  to  encourage  co-operative 
narketing  of  farm  products.  If  the 
State  Market  Commission  can  aid  co- 
iperation,  give  it  every  power  to  do 
«>.  as  provided  in  Senator  Scott's 
kill .  If  commission  produce  markets 
mder  State  jurisdiction  would  re- 
luce  the  great  spread  between  con- 
aimers'  and  producers'  prices,  as  we 
pelieve  it  would,  let  us  boost  Mr. 
3rown's  bill,  with  an  amendment 
hat  will  permit  encouragement  by 
he  State  Market  Commission  of  co- 
>perative    marketing  organizations. 


LOSS  FROM  WILDFIRE. 


Fire  burned  over  333.000  acres  in 
California  during  the  year  1918,  as 
•eported  by  the  State  Forester,  in- 
iluding  1,546  forest,  brush,  grass  and 
jrain  fires.  It  also  destroyed  timber, 
eed  and  improvements  valued  at  over 
t  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The 
argest  fire  was  in  Humboldt  county, 
vhere  thirty  square  miles  of  redwood 
ind  tan  oak  were  burned.  Wheat, 
parley  and  hay,  valued  at  over  $268,- 
)00,  were  burned.  That  the  loss  was 
lot  several  times  as  great  was  due 
o  the  efforts  of  the  rural  fire  fight- 
ng  and  motor  reserve  companies, 
vhich  valuable  organizations  should 
>ecome  a  permanent  unit  in  our  pub- 
ic equipment. 


Soil  pollution  has  been  found  the 
:reat  cause  of  spreading  hookworm, 
ccording  to  Dr.  William  Cort  of 
he  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
Sanitary  conditions  are  being  im- 
roved. 


The  Tractor  Plow 
with  a 
Matchless  Field 
Record 


The 

Proven  Favorite 
with 

Tractor  Plowmen 


Little  Genius 
Power  Lilt  Tractor  Plow 


Lcveo  swin§  back  over  plow  when 
bottoms  arc  raised.  As  bottoms  are 
lowered  the  levers  swin£>  forward  to 
within  easy  reach  of  operator 

Trip  rop«?,tied  within  con- 
venient reach,  ^ives  operator 
instant  and  positive  control 


THE  IDEAL  PLOW  FOR 
LIGHT  TRACTORS 


Tie  bar  adds  exeat  rigidity. 
Hi<£h  arched  beams." 


Positive  rear  wheel  lift 
always  works  instantly. 


Easy  suction 
adjustment. 


Heavy,  hi§h  carbon 
steel  axles. 


YV-5 


Oust  proof  wheel  boxes.sand 
bands  and  screw  caps  Hand 
oil  lubrication.  Lon§  running. 


>■  Power  furnished  by  land 
wheel.  Note  absence  of 
spuds  -plow  runs  smoothly 


5hare  §ets  suction 
from  an^le  at  joint. 
W?ar  on  point  never 
affects  penetration. 


Ii§h, level  lift,  regardless 
of  depth,  obtained  by  the 
lift  device— no  assistance 
required  from  levers. 
Oreat  bottom  clearance. 


PERFECT 

BOTTOMS 


Strongest 
frog  made- 


Serf"  casbrin^ 
rear  wheel 

inserted  heel 
saves  landside. 


The  PfeO  Little  Genius  is  built  for  use 
with  all  types  of  light  tractors.  It  is  made 
in  two  and  three  furrow  with  12  or  14 
inch  bottoms,  and  four  furrow  with  14 
inch  bottoms.  A  sturdy,  steady  plow 
that  will  give  100   per  cent  efficiency. 


QUICK  DLTACJiABLE  SHARES 

Write  for  catalog,  "F^O  Tractor  Plows." 

The  P^O  Line  embraces  all  kinds  of 
Light  Draft  Tillage  Implements — Plows, 
Harrows,  Corn  Planters  and  Cultivators. 
Sold  exclusively  through  retail  implement 
dealers. 


Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  Illinois 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  Portland  and  Spokane 
Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Dixon  &  Griswold,  Los  Angeles 


Better  Seed  Beds 

The  surest  and  cheapest  way  to  increase 
yields  is  to  plant  the  crops  in  better  seed 
beds.  Whatever  your  soil,  you  can  put 
it  into  top-notch  condition  for  planting 
with  an 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

The  driver  rides.  A  boy  01  slight  woman  can  do 
•  man's  work.  Sizes:  I -hone  to  4-horse.  Hitch 
a  large  aize  to  the  tractor.  Order  early  and  be  sure 
of  having  your  "Acme"  when  needed. 
Write  us  to-day  for  new  catalog  and  prices.  Aik 
about  our  new  "Acme"  Disc  Harrow. 

Duane  H.  Na«h  Inc. 

65I 
Elm  St 


Surface  Irrigation  !■  ^ 

Bronchi f>ES«o  —  Los  Ancclcs  Cal 

They  do  their  cultivation  quicker,  better  and  with  less 
labor,  for  Planet  Jrs.  are  scientific  garden  tools  that  work 
easily,  rapidly  and  with  thoroughness.  Used  by  successful 
farmers  and  gardeners  for  over  forty-five  years.  Planet  Jrs. 
last  a  lifetime  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
sows  all  garden  seeds  from  the  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans, 
in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one 
passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day 
all  through  the  season.    A  double  and  single  wheel-hoe 
in  one.    Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  wort 
between  them.  A  splendid  combination  for  the  familj 
garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  c 
single-wheel  hoe  made.   It  is  a  hand-machine 
whose  light  durable  construction  enables  a 
man,  woman,  or  boy  to  cultivate  the  gar- 
den in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  1203F  Philadelphia 

New  72-pg.  Catalog,  (reel 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  Id  action^ 
and  describes  over  55  tools,  y 
Including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse- Hoes,  Harrows. 
Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 
Write  for  It  today  1  Agencxea  i 
all  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


No.  25 


Puts  Irrigation 

This  Implement  cuts  irrigation.  m"imt7^  ■»aT%sft 

ditches,  laterals  and  other  ditches.  M  M  M  H^^-"  ItT^ 

quicker,  cheaper  and  better  than  any  ^ 
other  machine  ever  built.    It's  the 

^s^DITCHER  -  TERRACES 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  to  4  feet.  Builds  ter- 
races, levels  and  scrapes  land,  grades  roads. 
Light  draft.  All  steel:  reversible.  Does  work 
of  100  men.   Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sold 
money  back  guarantee.   You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Box  77,  Owansboro,  Ky. 


] 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 


B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles 


Distributors 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  PBdfic  Rural  1'rws  by  Susan  Swu.vssood,  PooMMHk.] 


1 


FEEDING  AND  CARE  OF  PIGEONS. 

(For  PaeMe  Knral  Press  b.v  Walter  BleUlng.] 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
about  the  pigeon  industry  is  the  I 
right  kind  of  feed  and  its  proper 
feeding.  To  get  good  results,  pig- 
eons should  be  fed  a  variety  of 
grains — the  more  the  better.  Pig- 
eons can  exist  on  one  variety  of 
grain,  but  -will  not  feed  their  young 
well  under  such  conditions.  The 
following  is  a  good  formula:  40 
pounds  of  Egyptian,  milo  maize  or 
kafir  corn.  30  pounds  hard  wheat, 
15  pounds  whole  white  and  yellow 
corn.  10  pounds  peas  and  5  pounds 
hempseed  or  millet. 

One  of  the  best  systems  is  to  feed 
the  pigeons  all  they  will  eat  twice 
daily,  morning  and  evening.  For 
small  breeders  it  is  best  and  cheap-  j 
est  to  buy  a  prepared  pigeon  feed, 
as  they  will  get  a  good  mixture  at  a 
less  cost  than  they  can  buy  the  sep- 
arate grains  and  mix  them.  In  buy- 
ing grain  always  be  sure  that  it  is 
of  the  best  quality,  well  cured  and 
without  must  or  mold.  Matured 
pigeons  dr<  not  show  the  effects  of 
poor  grain  so  readily,  but  it  is  liable 
to  kill  the  young  squabs.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  fresh  water  be- 
fore the  birds  at  all  times.  At  least 
twice  a  week  in  the  summer  and 
once  a  week  in  winter  the  birds 
should  be  Riven  a  pan  of  water  for 
bathing.  Pigeons  need  a  good  grit 
and  this  should  contain  granite  grit, 
oyster  shells,  charcoal.  Venetian  red 
and  salt. 

Nesting  material,  such  as  tobacco 
stems,  alfalfa  or  any  other  material 
on  the  same  order  should  be  kept 
before  the  birds  at  all  times.  In 
molting  season  a  good  tonic  made 
of  equal  parts  of  copperas  and  gen- 
tian root  should  be  given,  putting 
a  tablespoon  of  this  in  a  gallon  of 
water  twice  a  week. 

The  most,  common  diseases  found 
among  pigeons  are  going  light  and 
canker.  Going  light  is  fatal  in  most 
instances  if  not  treated  in  time. 
Symptoms:  Inactive,  falling  off  in 
weisrht  and  no  appetite.  Treat  the 
birds  by  removing  from  the  flock, 
pull  out  all  the  tail  feathers,  give 
five  drops  of  codliver  oil  daily  and 
feed  hempseed. 

Canker:  A  disease  that  is  caused 
by  damp,  musty  grain,  inbreeding, 
poor  ventilation  or  bad  water.  The 
symptom  Is  a  white  cheese-like  forma- 
tion in  mouth,  growing  until  birds 
can  hardly  breathe.  Treatment: 
Cauterize  with  chemically  pure  blue- 
stone  twice  daily.  The  above  rem- 
edy will  do  for  an  occasional  case 
of  canker,  but  when  it  runs  through 
the  whole  flock  you  had  better  look 
to  your  feed  and  water. 


ood,  Pomona.  1  J 


At  least  one-third  mixed  greens 
should  be  fed  with  the  above.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  large  amount  of 
oil  contained  in  the  mixture  would 
keep  the  hens  in  a  continuous  par- 
tial molt.  To  produce  a  maximum 
yield  of  eggs,  hens  should  be  given 
all  they  can  eat. 


A  $60,000  corporation  has  been 
formed  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is 
known  as  the  American  Rabbits 
Products  Company.  This  company 
will  make  a  specialty  of  the  utility, 
rabbits.  This  country  can  stand 
many  such  firms  as  this. 

Egyptian  long-staple  cotton  has 
been  selling  in  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley, Arizona,  for  56  cents  a  pound, 
with  a  few  sales  made  at  50  cents, 
according  to  Frank  Devine  of  the 
V.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 
HUB;  Te\-:is  State  Fair.  1017:  California  State 
Fair.  1017-1918;  Los  Angeles  Show.  1917- 
1918:  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  1918.  An  unequaled  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
samo  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman.  607  East  Third  St..  Los 
Angeles.  CaL  

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans. 
Specialists.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Line  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan.  originator  of  "Hogan  System,"  beet 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs.  S.'i  00. 
S.V00.  S12.00.  and  815.00.  Breeding  slock. 
Write  for  prices.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S  Sullivan. 
100  M.trket  Road.  Agnew.  Santa  Clara  Co.. 
Cal.    Telephone  S  J  5205.  R.  5.  

"BEST  CHICKS  I  EVER  BOUGHT."  Great- 
est layers  we  ever  had."  Why?  Bred  20 
years  to  lay  200-290  eggs  yearly.  Brown. 
White.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred.  White  Rocks; 
Reds;  Anconas;  Minorca*;  Orpingtons;  ducks, 
turkeys:  clearing  customers  $5.  Valuable 
circular  with  proof  free.  Chicks.  Half 
booked  to  April.  Reasonable.  40.000  egg 
hatcheries  full  now.  Many  repeat  orders, 
monthly,  yearly.  Breeders.  Pullets.  J.  Bee- 
son.  Pasadena.  Cal; 


S.  f.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  sale, 
from  heavy-laying,  prize-winning  strain,  headed 
by  males  from  280-egg  stock,  range  raised. 
Setting.  U..50.  Hundred.  88.00.  Mrs.  Sanders 
Hayes.  Longvalc.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  BEOS 

My  specialty.  Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Hens 
on  free  range  means  strong  chix  liic  each  • 
loc  in  1000  lots  Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Box 
HHP.  Campbell.  Cal. 


RAISE  CHICKENS,  rabbits  and  pigeons  on 
half  acres  with  city  conveniences.  Market  at 
the  door  Profits  by  intensive  cultivation 
will  surprise  you  Write  for  information. 
F    R.  Caldwell.   Broadmoor.  San  Leandro. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years' 
careful  selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poul- 
try Yards.  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets. 
San  Jose,  'Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S  C 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.     H.  A.  George.  Route  2.  Box 

29.  Petaluma. 


FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  $.">00  per  setting  of  13 
eggs  Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  E. 
Batmer.  Alhambra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal. 


WHITE  WVANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize-winning  stock. 
Baby  chix.  Choice  breeding  cockerels.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.    If  you  are  in  the  business 

|  for   profit,   you   wiil   eventually   have  them. 

I  Early  broilers:  early  layers:  earlv  pro  tits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Buby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hnganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February,  915:  March.  914:  April, 
912.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


$90  PER  MONTH  FROM  107  DOES. 

During  1918  Mrs.  S.  TV  Thomp- 
son. San  Leandro,  has  made  a  profit 
of  $90  per  month  from  107  does. 
She  markets  her  stock  at  eight  weeks 
of  a?e.  weighing  3  pounds  each. 
The  total  weight  of  rabbit  meat  sold 
durinjr  the  rear  was  7700  pounds, 
for  which  she  received  on  the  aver- 
age 20c  per  pound.  < 

A  GOOD  POULTRY  MASH. 

To  the  Bditor:  Is  the  following 
a  good  poultry  mash  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  -100  pounds  of 
wheat.  30  pounds  of  bran,  20  pounds 
of  rolled  barley.  20  pounds  of  mid- 
dlings. 20  pounds  of  coconut  meal, 
10  Dounds  of  alfalfa  meal.  5  pounds 
of  dry  skim  milk.  6  pounds  of  bone 
meal.  3  pounds  of  charcoal.  V2  pound 
of  salt?  How  much  grain  and  mash 
should  be  fed  to  100  hens?  What 
is  the  nutritive  ratio? — C.  P.  F., 
Ferndale. 

I  w«.Tr<l  by  W.  TlirklliiK.l 

The  nutritive  ratio  is  as  follows: 

Whites  Yolks 

100  lbs.  wheal    147  2.17 

30  lbs  bra»                                fll.S  48 

20  Itvs  rolled  barley                   24.0  47.4 

20  lbs  middlings                         4«  3rt 

20  lbs  infoant  meal    ....       52. 8  41.8 

10  lt>«  alfalfa  meal      ....       17.5  14.2 

5  lbs  dry  iMm  milk....       40  4 

f!  lbs  bone  a»eal                       24  1.8 

413  1         430  2 
100  lbs.  cracked  corn  equals    130  '.'20 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  390.  Los  Gates.  Cal 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  tins  season 
on  money-making  White  LeghornB — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — -from  Hnganized  breeders, 
ISO  egg  type  and  up.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups.  Order  earlv  for  future 
delivery     M.  S.  Woodhams,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

FOB  SALE — Two  400  egg  Cyphers  Incuba- 
tors, latest  model,  used  two  seasons.  $30  each. 
One  240-egg  Cyphers.  920.  All  in  good  con- 
dilion      J    H    Goodier.  Paradise,  California 

BLACK  LANGS  HANS — Crabtree's  Imperial 
Strain.  Winners  everywhere.  250-egg  tvpe 
Choice  hatching  egg*.  S3.  $4,  and  95  setting, 
■la*   Crahtrce.  183B  57th  Ave..  Oakland.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right     W   C.  Smith.  Prop  .  Corning.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGHS  for  sale 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
200  to  '.'90-egg  stock  SI  .50  per  setting. 
Mrs   .1    A    Vass.-rr.  Laytonville.  Cal.  

SELECTED  S.  C  W.  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching  Hens  typed  to  lay 
200  to  200  per  year  each.  87  per  100.  52 
for  15.    Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal  

EASTMANS  "BRKD-TO-I.A  Y"  Iloganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs:  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  Cel. 

SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS — Hat. lies  March  tlth  and  every  10 
days  thereafter.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Loe 
Gatos.   

EGG  BRED — Buff.  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Carnitines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St  Fruitvale.  

ANCONAS — Sheppard  strain  direct.  Hatch- 
ing <-ggs.  $4.00  per  50:  82  00  per  15.  plus 
postage.  White  Leghorn.  90  00  per  hundred. 
A.   S.   Wilkinson.   Winlon.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Sehellville  Hatchery.  Schellville, 
Cal.  

BABY'  CHICKS — (White  Leghorns)  from 
good  laying  strain  of  Hoganized  and  trap- 
nested  sto<-k.  Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 
Cal.  

DON'T  FAIL  to  order  now  if  you  want  early 
chicks  from  onr  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 

FOB  SALE — White  Leghorn  chicks  from 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  right.  Prices 
right.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal  


GOLDCROFT    BUFF    ORPINGTONS  fulfill 

every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  Bhow  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  55.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  92.00  from  general  flock;  812.00 
per  hundred  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrama. 
Los  Altos.  Cal 


PEERLESS    WHITE    WYANDOTTES — Our 

200-egg  strain,  bn-d  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  millets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  li,  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK— Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  Stubble 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto 

FIN  EST  HATCHERY"  IN  THE  W  ORI.I>— 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  500.000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hngan- 
izol  heavy  layers.  Stock. — eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California. 

SPRING  CHIX — White"  and  Barred  Rocks! 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black 
Minorcas.  and  White  Leghorns  from  Hogan- 
ized stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poultry  Ranch. 
Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


CHICKENS.    DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 

buff  Orpingtons!  buff  ducks,  boiti- 

BON  RED  TURKEY'S — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R   2.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.   _ 


I  ( IK  THE  BEST  laying  strain  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  write 
W.  H.  Carpenter.  Oakley.  Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEY'  EGGS — Limited  number 
for  delivery  in  April  No  more  stock.  Albert 
M.  Hart.  Clements.  Cal.   


Mil. II    t.KXDF.    BLACK    MINORCAS — Em. 

92.00  per  15  Edward  A.  Hall.  Route  1.  Box 
39    Watsonville.  Cal.   


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  hatching 
Mr«.  Richard  Holdridge.  P  O.  Box  282.  Dixon. 
Cal.   


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13.  $200  Stock 
for  sale.  .1  Dolan.  140  Wyandotte.  Stockton. 
Cal.   __ 


RABBITS. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  ol  fine  quality,  around 
I  15  to  17  lbs.  at  maturity  and  in  marketable 
condition.     Stock  I  h;ul  selected  for  personal 
i:«e    until    changing   conditions  required  clos- 
ing    Ask  closing  price*.    S   Arms,  Byron.  Cal. 

STEEL  GRAY  FLEMISH.  NEW'  ZEALANDS 
— Breeding  does  and  bucks     Prices  reasonable. 
I  Golden    Stale    Rabbitry.    2522    Hopkins  St.. 

Oartg"d.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed,  regis- 
tered and  utility  stock     Write  your  wants.  E. 

Pcppin.  SO  Cambridge.  San  I/candro.   

"NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Extra  line  col- 
ored bucks  and  docs.  All  ages.  C.  Jones. 
1230  College  Ave.  Alameda. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First-class  utility 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro.  


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHIX  or  eggs  from 
our  Hoganized  standard  and  utility  breeding 
combined  Prices  no  higher  than  ordinary 
stock.  Buff  Orpington  eggs  or  chix  from  prize 
winners.  Munier  Poultry  Y'ards  and  Hatchery. 
Cupertino.  CM,  ■ 

S.C.RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 

— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.    Order  early.    Rosedale  Poultry 

Kami.  Motor  A.  Box  200A,  Ceres.  Cal.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHEBY  has 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds',  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


DR.  B.  HEARN,  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Porterville.  Cal.  

MONEY'  IN  RABBITS— We  are  now  pay- 
ing SO  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  E.  Gibson  Co., 
Arcadia.  California.  

R.  A  S.  BABBITRY*  2922  35th  Ave.,  Oak- 
land. Fine  utility  Flemish  and  New  Zealand! 
stamp  for  reply. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenience 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Well? 

An  Extraordinary  Offer:  SSTTEiVitSj: 

where  for  chicken  trouble*.  aoup.  cold*,  cholera,  dwelled  head, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  dox.  canker,  not  do  in*  wfn,  dob- 
laying,  etc.  Now  our  proposition:  If  no  dealer  there  hand- 
Unit  Germoznne  and  you  will  agree  to  uae  it  and  pay  if  aat- 
iafird.  we  will  send  you  a  75c  package  without  a  cent  In  ad- 
vance. No  pay  If  not  satisfied.  Can  we  do  more?  And  we 
will  aend  free  5  poultry  bookleta.  Write  today. 
Local  dealers  handling  Germozone  will  do  the  nme. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Try C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


<fr  —trappers ! 
tjphip  your  fiif  s 
to  nearest  market 

get  your  money  quick! 


Hundreds  of  trappera  send  as 
their  raw  furs  year  after  year — 
WHY  ?  Because  we  treat  them 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  pay  them 
•t  once. 

We  pay  highest  prices  because 
we  are  manufacturers,  the  larg- 
est in  the  West !  We  buy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  furs  an- 
nually. Furs  shipped  to  us  are 
made  up  by  us.  In  this  way,  you 
get  more  money  for  your  furs — 
not  one  cent  deducted  for  com- 
mission or  grading. 

Today  — pack  up  all  the  fur,  you 
have  and  ,hip  to  us  by  parcels  post 
or  express  collect.  WE  STAND  ALL  I 
CHARGES.  We'll  send  you  a  check 
at  once.  If  the  check  lsnt  big  enough, 
•end  It  back  and  we'll  return  the  fur, 
without  cost  to  you — that',  how 
,ure  we  are  that  our  prices  will 
please  you.  Our  record  of 
$5  years'  square  deal- 
ing Is  your  guar- 
antee of  sat- 
isfaction. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to  91.500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  priceB. 
J.  B.  WAiiNKR.  Bliulmrb  and  Berry 
Specialist,    racHiidi'lia,  California. 
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That  Single  Plowing— Go  Light 

More  mechanical  harm  is  being  done  to  trees  of  all  ages  in  the  opera- 
tion of  single  plowing  than  by  almost  anything  else.  In  the  endeavor  to 
get  close  to  the  trees  with  the  plow,  whole  branches  are  sometimes 
wrenched  off  or  broken,  or  scarred  throughout  their  length — especially 
where  loose  chain  harness  is  used.  Or  a  large  chunk  of  bark  is  ripped  off 
the  tree  by  share-point  and  landside  and  left  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
borers  or  the  spores  of  wood  rot  fungus.  How  often  are  men  careful 
enough  to  go  and  paint  these  wounds  over  with  asphaltum?  Or  again — 
and  still  more  often — unless  the  single  plow  is  run  very  carefully  and  very 
shallow,  the  point  is  going  to  rip  a  large  snag  out  of  a  lateral  root,  which 
later  becomes  infected  with  crown-gall  or  wood  rot.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  plowing  so  close  to  the  tree  as  the  feeding  roots  are  not  there. 
So  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  the  grass  out  of  the  way  and  the  cultivator 
and  disk  do  that  pretty  well  later.  No  one  but  a  careful  man  with  a 
steady,  level-headed,  painstaking  horse  should  be  allowed  to  do  this 
work,  for  it  is  kind  of  irritating  for  both  man  and  beast — that  last  round. 
We  all  like  to  cross  our  work  and  knock  down  those  centers  with  the 
harrow,  but  for  the  above  reasons  it  pays  better  to  leave  a  little  more 
and  cut  them  down  with  the  disk. 


Chickens,  Rabbits  and  Pigeons 


[By  Walter 

My  visit  to  the  Peralta  Pigeon 
Company,  Fruitvale,  was  rewarded 
with  an  eight-ounce  can  of  their 
latest  product,  "Squab  De  Luxe."  a 
high-class  squab  meat  prepared  in 
pan  gravy.  Under  the  Peralta  label 
they  also  put  out  squab  tamales  and 
pigeon  soup. 

W.  H.  Lamb,  Fruitvale.  is  dispos- 
ing of  his  Buff  and  Partridge  Co- 
chins and  intends  to  keep  only  the 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas. 

Mr.  Frost,  San  Leandro,  is  adding 
new  buildings  to  his  poultry  plant 
and  intends  to  increase  his  flock  of 
White  Leghorns  to  1000  birds. 

V.  C."  Howe,  San  Leandro,  has  just 
completed   one  of  the  largest  rab- 


HlekUng-.] 

bitries  in  this  section.  This  plant 
will  house  200  breeding  does  and 
their  young.  He  intends  to  start  a 
mail  order  business  in  dressed  rab- 
bits. 

On  account  of  the  price  of  squabs 
going  to  65  cents  per  pound  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  and  $1  per 
pound  in  New  York,  H.  W.  Barnett 
reports  'an  exceptional  demand  from 
all  over  the  country  for  breeding 
stock. 

Miss  C.  B.  Carrington  of  Haywards 
is  finding  the  demand  for  hatching 
eggs  heavy.  She  has  been  selling 
on  the  average  two  cases  of  hatch- 
ing eggs  per  day. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
meda   County    Poultry  Association. 


Back<?  d  by  !2^  \ears 
Square  Dealing  with  Farmers 


r 
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WATERLOO  BOY 

Original  Kerosene  Tractor 

To  farmers  who  are  in  doubt  what  tractor  to  choose  the 
Waterloo  Boy  name  and  backing  offer  a  strong  guarantee  of 
satisfactory  service.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Waterloo  Boy  name  has  stood  for  reliable,  economical  power; 
added  to  this  is  the  backing  of  John  Oeere,  whose  farm 
implements  have  made  good  on  farms  over  80  years. 

Power  and  Quality  Guaranteed 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  built  to  sustain  the  long  standing 
reputation  of  its  makers.  It  is  a  tractor  without  any  make- 
shifts or  deceptions;  all  our  claims  for  it  are  fully  sustained 
by  its  performances  in  the  hands  of  users. 

You  can  rely  on  full  rated  12-25  horse  power  from  the 
Waterloo  Boy  2-sperd.  valve-in-head  motor,  continuously, 
evenly,  with  no  vibration.  Our  own  patented  inbuilt  keroaene 
manifold  insures  low  operating  cost;  latest  type  magneto  and 
carburetor  eliminate  starting  troubles:  automatic  lubrication 
and  dust-proof  gears  prevent  wear;  steel-cut,  case-hardened 
gears  give  necessary  transmission  strength;  large,  wide  wheels 
carry  the  tractor  easily  over  soft  ground  without  packing 
the  soil;  one  lever  and  foot  pedal  control  operation. 
Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  other  points  of  construction 
details  which  commend  the  Waterloo   Boy  to  all  tractor 
buyers — also  many  field  scenes  which  will  interest  you.  Sent 
free  on  request  i  i      r.  ni  r 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 


the  following  officers  were  elected  dent;  C.  G.  Hinds,  secretary;  W.  J. 
for  the  year:     Percy  Ward,  presi-    McCamman,  recording  secretary. 


Southern  California  people  send  for  prices  and  terms  on  the 

WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 

The  Best  and  the  Cheapest 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND 

211  No.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALPHA  ENGINES 

IH  to  18  H.  P. 

Have  the  quality  and' stamina  to  develop  full 
power  economically,  season  after  season  without 
that  rapid  deterioration  common  to  engines  of 
lighter  construction  or  less  efficient  design.  Buy 
it— the  Alpha  is  the  easiest  starting,  most  per- 
fectly balanced  engine  made. 

VIKING  PUMPS 


20  to  100  Gallons  per  Minute 

The  ideal  pump  for  irrigation. 
Kxcels  in  efficiency  due  to  low  speed 
and  positive  discharge.  Will  pump 
against  any  head  up  to  150  feet. 
High  efficiency  reduces  power  costs 
— no  churning  of  water  or  wasted 
power  with  the  Viking. 

Engine  and  Pump  Catalogs  Upon  Request 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


£££  61  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco 


Your  Tractor  Question 

"Will  It  Do  MY  KIND  OF  WORK?" 

Answered  in  Tractor  Book 


THIS  Tractor  Book  tells  all 
about  special  abilities  of 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  in 

orchards  and  vineyards. 

This  great  little  6-H.P.  machine, 
dssigned  by  builders  of  special 
orchard  and  vineyard  machinery 
for  34  years,  combines  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  one  most  efficient  de- 
sign to  meet  definite  orchard  and 
vineyard  needs: 

Don't  buy  tractor  built  for  gen- 
eral use  which  may  prove  merely  an 
expense,  no  matter  what  the  pur- 
chase price. 

Tractor  designed  to  do  your  kind 
of  work  is  the  cheapest  by  far  in 
service-costs  per  year. 

Bean  TrackPULL  turns  about- 
face  in  10-foot  circle  with  full 


power — tools  deep  in  soil.  You' 
turn  right  back  in  same  row. 

Built  low  to  go  under  lowest 
branches.    Great  traction  permits 


light  weight,  low  fuel  expense,  and 
best  Work  in  soft  soil. 

Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  will 
be  as  famous  as  noted  Bean  Power 
Sprayer  when  as  many  are  in  use. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


New  "After-thc-  War"  Proposition 

We  have  a  new.  "After-the-VVar" 
proposition  which  includes  a  bond  cov- 
ering a  liberal  guarantee  on  one  season's 
work  of  90  days,  without  expense  for 


Abo  manufacturers  of  famous  Bean  Power  Sprayers 

See  thia  Tractor  at  either 

of  our  Branch  Houici 
131  N.  Loi  Angeles  Street 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal..  or  / 
Freino,  Cal.  »*• 


repair  parts.    This  guarantee  bond  is 
furnished  each  purchaser  of  a  BEAN. 
A  reduction  in  price  is  also  effective      ,»  g„n 
at  once,  and  guaranteed  up  until      J  Spray 
June  30,  1919.  ,^  Pump  Co 

249  W  Julian  St.. 


'  Count!  State  

.  at  Acre*.  Had  of  Craps  •  „ 
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LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT! 


Black  with  the  blackness  of  hell  and 
despair 

Village  and  village  and  village  lay 
there; 

Never  a  candle  and  never  a  lamp — 
For  hundred  miles  of  the  enemies' 
camp. 

Trains  of  munitions  that  creak  with 

their  loads, 
Supplies,    horses,    soldiers  engulfed 

by  the  roads; 
An  ambulance  crawling,  a  password, 

and  then 

Through   the  shell-shattered  houses 
the  marching  of  men. 

Black  with  the  blackness  of  wounds 

and  of  death 
The  villages  huddled  there  holding 

their  breath; 
Black — till    there    rang    this  new 

order  to  "Cease" — 
"It  is  over! — all  over! — the  war! — 

there  is  peace! 

Come,  dance  on  the  ruins — Look,  No 

Man's  Land  there. 
"Verboten"  for  years,  is  a  world's 

thoroughfare; 
And  village  and  village,  remember 

the  night, 
But  turn  it  to  day — and  let  there 

be  light. 

The  sorrow  unburied,  destruction — 

how  much! 
Four   hundred   long   miles   for  the 

taper  to  touch! 
The  shades  are  undrawn,  the  lamps 

shining  bright; 
It  is  dawn  in  the  darkness;  again 

There  Is  Light! 

— Ruth  Wright  Kauffman. 


ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 

Ernestine  Page  and  Margery 
Douglass  were  five  years  old.  and 
they  were  going  to  school  for  the 
first  time.  For  months  they  had 
looked  forward  to  this  day,  and  now 
it  was  actually  here!  » 

Mrs.  Douglass  was'  obliged  to  be 
away  from  home  that  morning,  so 
she  had  arranged  with  Mrs.  Page  to 
take  charge  of  Margery  when  she 
accompanied  Ernestine  to  school. 
But  before  the  hour  came  a  telegram 
arrived  for  Ernestine's  mother,  say- 
ing that  Aunt  Anne  was  sick  and 
wanted  to  see  her  at  once. 

"I  am  sorry  it  has  happened  so," 
Mrs.  Page  said;  "but  I  saw  the 
teacher  yesterday,  so  it  will  not 
make  much  difference.  You  and 
Margery  won't  mind  going  alone, 
for  it  is  only  a  little  way." 

Ernestine  looked  troubled  until 
Margery  ran  in  and  said  she  wasn't 
afraid.  Then  things  seemed  bright 
again. 

They  started  off  happily;  but, 
when  they  came  to  the  corner  of  the 
street  where  the  school  building 
stood,  and  saw  so  many  children, 
Ernestine  pulled  back. 

"Oh,  I  don't  dare!"  she  gasped. 

"I  don't,  too!"  confessed  Margery, 
and  her  lip  quivered. 

The  next  minute  they  were  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  almost  sob- 
hed  Ernestine.  "We  can't  go  home, 
'cause  mamma's  gone  by  this  time — 
she  had  her  things  on,  and  there 
Isn't  anybody  there!" 

"And  my  house  is  all  locked  up!" 
Margery  added  dolefully. 

They  kept  on.  now  and  then  turn- 
ing to  look  back  at  the  streams  of 
boys  and  girls  still  pouring  toward 
the  school-house.  After  a  while  the 
school-bell  stopped. 

"We  can't  go  now  anyway,"  said 
Margery. 

"No,  it's  too  late,"  was  the  re- 
lieved answer. 

They  stopped  at  a  small  park,  to 
admire  the  cannas  and  geraniums; 
then  they  walked  slowly  on. 

"  We  can  take  a  long  walk,  and 
go  home  when  it's  'most  noon,"  they 
agreed. 

But,  when  the  whistles  blew  for 
five  minutes  of  twelve,  they  did  not 
know  which  way  to  take. 


"Maybe  we're  lost,"  suggested  Er- 
nestine, a  little  frightened. 

"I  guess  not."  was  the  cheerful 
response;  "but  I'm  hungry!" 

"So'm  I."  and  Ernestine's  voice 
was  qui  very. 

"Why  don't  you  go  home  to  din- 
ner, little  girls,  if  you  are  hun- 
gry?" 

It  was  a  pleasant-faced  lady  who 
spoke.  She  was  going  up  the  steps 
of  a  house.  The  children  did  not 
need  much  urging  to  tell  their  story, 
and  then  they  were  invited  inside 
and  given  some  crackers  and  milk 
to  eat.  The  lady  learned  whjere  they 
lived,  and  then  she  went  to  the  tele- 
phone in  the  next  room. 

"Oh,  she's  tellin'  the  p'liceman  to 
come  and  arrest  us,  I  guess,"  whis- 
pered Margery,  "  'cause  we  didn't  go 
to  school!  Let's  run  'fore  she  catches 
us!"  And  stealthily  the  two  sped 
through  the  kitchen  and  out  of  the 
back  door. 

How  they  ran  up  the  street!  They 
never  stopped  till  the  house  was  out 
of  sight.  All  the  afternoon  they 
walked  and  walked,  never  coming  to 
the  home  street. 

Suddenly  Ernestine  cried,  "Oh, 
there's  Aunt  Julia's  house!" 

Hand  in  hand  they  ran,  until  they 
were  safe  in  the  arms  of  the  aston- 
ished auntie,  for  she  lived  two  miles 
away  from  her  niece's  home. 

The  next  day  they  went  to  school, 
Mamma  Page  making  sure  that  they 
were  seated  at  their  little  desks  be- 
fore she  left  them. — Emma  C.  Dowd 
in  the  Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  SOCK  DARNERS. 


To  all  of  us  who  have  knitted 
socks  without  ceasing  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  the  article  in  the 
February  Red  Cross  magazine,  on 
"The  Saga  of  the  Socks,"  will  be  in- 
teresting and  enlightening.  There 
have  been  so  many  rumors  as  to 
what  became  of  worn  socks  that  we 
will  be  glad  to  know  from  an  of- 
ficial source  that  the  Red  Cross  em- 
ployed the  peasant  women  of  France 
to  mend  the  worn  out  socks  of  the 
American  army.  The  army  paid  four 
cents  a  pair  for  the  work  and  sup- 
plied the  wool  and  the  Red  Cross 
records  show  that  in  three  months 
employment  was  found  for  688 
women,  with  a  weekly  pav  roll  of 
$1,300. 

They  salvaged  them  in  southern 
France  —  a  hugeous  heap  of 
socks, 

With  heels  and  toes  a-gaping  so 
your  grandma'd  throw  a  fit. 
They  weren't  in  nifty  silks  and  lisles, 
with  hand-embroidered  clocks, 
But  just  the  gray,  old-fashioned 
kind  that  grandma  used  to  knit. 
For  it's  tramp,  tramp  the  boys  are 
marching, 
(A  thing  which  rips  the  toughest 
woolen  socks), 
And  it's  knit,  you  women,  knit  for 
the  boy  who  does  his  bit 
While  you  harken  to  the  Saga  of 
the  Socks. 


CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  TEETH. 


The  idea  that  the  child's  first 
teeth  are  so  temporary  that  they  do 
not  need  to  be  cared  for  was  preva- 
lent some  years  ago,  but  now  intelli- 
gent mothers  realize  that  they  must 
be  carefully  looked  after  if  the 
child's  health  is  to  be  safeguarded. 

If  the  first  teeth  are  defective, 
serious  stomach  trouble  may  develop, 
due  to  a  lack  of  mastication,  and  if 
they  are  pulled  too  early,  the  jaw 
does  not  develop  sufficiently  to  ac- 
comodate the  second  set  of  teeth  and 
crowding  and  irregular  teeth  is  the 
result. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  health 
though,  is  the  presence  of  decayed 
teeth  in  the  mouth,  with  the  con- 
stant drainage  of  pus  into  the  sys- 
tem with  the  food. 

The  early  and  constant  habit  of 
using  a  tooth  brush  should  be  taught 
every  child,  and  regular  visits  to  a 
dentist  should  not  be  omitted. 


Established  1071 

&  Plant  Co 
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CAREFUL  PACKING 
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This  Kree  Book 


FURISITl 


SENT  to  any  address  on  request.  It  pictu-es  from  photographic 
reproductions,  hundreds  of  home  desirables,  though  but  a  small 
part  of  our  enormous  stocks.  Orders  for  poods  in  this  book  are 
acknowledged  same  day  received  and  shipment  made  same  day  where 
possible.  Every  article  packed  by  an  expert.  Every  precaution  taken 
against  careless  handling  en  route.  We  pay  the  freight  within  reason- 
able radius  and  make  liberal  allowance  to  further  points.  Send  a  post- 
card for  chis  free  book  TODAY.    Address  Mail  Order  Division, 


734  South 
Broadway 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

In  the  comparison  of  health  be- 
tween city  and  country  boys,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  4  per  cent 
more  city  boys  than  country  boys 
were  rejected  in  the  draft  because 
of  physical  disqualifications. 

The  death  rate  is  lower  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  according 
to  the  Department  of  the  Census,  but 
country  children  are  more  likely  to 
fall  victims  to  children's  epidemics 
than  the  boys  and  girls  in  cities  and 
a  greater  number  of  babies  under 
one  year  die  in  the  country  than  in 
towns. 

This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  skilled 
medical  attention  and  nursing  care. 
In  many  remote  districts,  mothers 
and  babies  undergo  unnecessary  suf- 
fering because  they  lack  the  health 
facilities  common  in  large  cities. 

To  correct  this  there  has  been  an 


MORE  LIGHT   THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  ligbta  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gaa  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  ligiil  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
To    glare    or    flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Fuel  can't  spill — 
do  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  office  for 
.Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

216-18-20  East  1 1  si  St. 
Showrooms    324    S.    Hill  St., 
Log  Angeles. 


effort  made  to  have  Congress  aid  in 
the  extension  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Secretary  Houston 
also  states  that  country  districts 
must  have  the  advantages  of  modern 
hospitals  and  nursing. 

The  health  problems  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family  are  many  and  they 
cannot  be  adequately  met  without 
the  aid  of  the  public  health  nurse. 
The  great  value  of  the  public  health 
nurse  to  the  rural  community  lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  is  at  work  all 
the  time.  No  single  family  could 
afford  to  have  a  skilled  person  at 
hand  to  give  help  whenever  it  is 
needed,  but  a  county  or  a  group  of 
people  can  easily  afford  to  co-oper- 
ate in  employing  a  public  health 
nurse. 

By  being  constantly  at  work  in 
the  homes  of  the  district,  the  nurse 
is  able  not  only  to  help  cure  sick- 
ness, but  to  teach  methods  of  keep- 
ing well. 

The  national  organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  with  head- 
quarters at  156  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  is  anxious  to  advise  communi- 
ties and  assist  them  in  procuring 
nurses,  if  they  so  desire. 


In  attempting  to  reduce,  fatten- 
ing foods  should  be  eliminated  as 
much  as  possible,  but  hearty  foods 
should  not  be  dispensed  with,  just 
reduced  in  quantity. 


The  summer  time  is  the  best  time 
for  reducing  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  satisfying  foods,  both 
vegetables  and  fruits,  that  are  not 
fat  producing. 


WAS  $100  — NOW  $57 


Here  Is  the  famous  Oliver  Typewriter  of- 
fering you  a  saving  of  $43.  The  $57  Oliver 
Is  our  Identical  $100  model,  brand  new,  never 
used.  Not  second-hand  nor  rebuilt.  The 
same  as  used  by  many  of  the  biggest  con- 
cerns. Over  700,000  sold.  We  send  an  Oliver 
for  Free  Trial.  Not  one  cent  down.  If  you 
want  to  keep  It,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month  until  the  $57  is  paid.  This  Is  the 
greatest  typewriter  bar- 
gain in  the  world. 

Write  today  for  our  new 
book.  "The  Typewriter  on 
the  Farm." 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

3792  Oliver  Typewriter  Bids. 

Chicaco,  III.  (11.07) 


CHILD8'  haitsken  ita 

GIANT  ptaoeevenr- 
i/7,ruiA  where  as  the 
KOCHIA  Kruat|.«t 
8ora)  favorite.  It  rivals 
the  best  Ferns  or  Palms 
In  decorative  effects  and 
is  equally  vahiuble  for 
garden  or  pots,  a  pyra- 
mid of  dense  feathery 
green  foliage  all  sum- 
mer; in  fall,  a  dark  clar- 
et red  till  Christmas. 
Easiest  of  ail  plants  to 
grow  anywhere.  Pkt.  20c. 
HOW  TO  COOK 
VEGETABLES, 
a  booklet  giving  666  re- 
ceipts for  cooking,  can- 
ning and  preserving  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  10c. 
FOR  20  <•<».  wo  will  mull  sample  packet  Koelila 
aeed.  Cook  Rook,  New  Matchless  Lettuce,  Two 
Found  Tomato,  and  Chlnsae  W  oolf lower. 

CATALOG  free.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  and  berries.  Wo  grow  the  finest 
Gladioli.  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Irises,  Peonies,  Peren. 
nials.  Shrubs.  Vines,  Ferns,  Rosea,  Sweet  Peas.  Asters, 
fanwititi  Beets,  Beans,  Cabbage.  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Corn.  etc.  Priie  strains  and  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc..  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


TO  KEEP  YOU  GUESSING. 

Read  these  riddles  aloud  to  the 
family,  withholding  the  answers,  and 
see  how  many  can  answer  them: 

What  is  the  proper  length  for 
ladies'  skirt?  A  little  above  two 
feet. 

"What  fashionable  game  do  frogs 
play  at — besides  leap-frog?  Croaky. 

What  word  is  it  which,  by  chang- 
ing a  single  letter,  becomes  its  own 
opposite?    United;  untied. 

What  three  words  did  Adam  use 
when  he  introduced  himself  to  Eve. 
which  read  backward  and  forward 
the  same?    "Madam,  I'm  Adam!"  . 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was 
Adam  born?    A  little  before  Eve! 

What  did  Adam  and  Eve  do  when 
they  were  expelled  from  Eden?  They 
raised  Cain! 

What  is  that  which  is  put  on  the 
table  and  cut.  but  never  eaten?  A 
pack  of  cards.  • 

Do  you  know  what  the  oldest  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  world  is?  The 
multiplication  table! 

Which  is  the  greatest  number,  six 
dozen  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  dozen? 
Why.  six  dozen  dozen,  of  course;  six 
dozen  dozen  being  864,  and  a  half-a- 
dozen  dozen  72. 

Why  is  twice  10  like  twice  11? 
Because  twice  10  are  20,  and  twice 
11  are  22  (too). 

A  room  with  eight  corners  had  a 
cat  in  each  corner,  seven  cats  before 
each  cat,  and  a  cat'  on  every  cat's 
tail.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
cats?    Eight  cats. 

WEIGHT  AND  APPETITE. 

According  to  scientific  investiga- 
tions, the  more  weight  one  gains  the 
more  food  it  takes  to  maintain  that 
weight.  This  makes  the  problem  of 
reducing  one's  weight  by  dieting 
more  difficult,  for  the  system  craves 
more  food  as  the  weight  increases 
and  it  is  a  craving  that  is  difficult 
to  overcome  in  some  cases. 


Spoilers— 


Without  exen  a  blush,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  have  success- 
fully "spoiled"  thousands  of  families,  but  there  is  wonderful  satisfac- 
tion in  listening  to  the  voluntary  testimonials  that  come  to  us  by 
word  of  mouth — people  who  feel  they  simply  have  to  come  in  and  tell 
us  how  delighted  they  are  with  our  burner — that  they  could  not  possibly  do  without 
it  and  that  we  have  not  told  half  of  its  wonders  and  comfort. 

It  is  this  "advertising"  that  money  cannot  buy — the  good  word  of  the  user9 — that  i9 
sesponsible  for  the  tremendous  •rrowth  of  our  business  in  three  short  years. 

Would  you  learn  of  that  which  means  endless  comfort,  pleasure  that  cannot  properly 
be  expressed  in  words?  Then  .investigate,  make  inquiries  regarding  "The  Simplest  Thing 
in  the  World" — We  will  lend  '  First  Aid"  by  sending  Circular  "B"  and  drawing  if  you 
wiU  but  ask  for  it.  Tell  us  of  your  heating  or  cooking  problems — Describe  the  stove 
and  give  its  size.    All  questions  cheerfully  and  promptly  answered. 

TOE  BURNER  MAILED  ANYWHERE — $5.00. 

COMPLETE  ONE-BURNER  OUTFIT,  $9.85,  EXPRESS  COLLECT. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  ,WJ5BSB.lSffr 


^AreYou Enjoying  9 
Real  Heating  Comfort: 

IS  every  room  in  your  house  comfortably  warm  no  mat- 
ter how  cold  the  weather?  Or  are  you  still  enduring 
the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  of  stoves  or  other 
inefficient,  fuel  wasting  heating  systems? 
Doyou  know  that  the  Mueller 


Pipeless  Furnace  will  heat 
comfortably  every  room  in 
your  house  through  one  regis- 
terandwillsaveyou  one-third 
to  one-half  on  fuel?  Don't 
let  another  day  pass  without  finding 
out  about  this  most  remarkable  and 
efficient  of  all  heating  systems.  Learn 
how  simple  and  safe  it  is  to  operate. 
No  tearing  up  of  floors  or  walls  to 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  THIS  BOOK-FREE 

It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  Mueller  Pipeless— fiive  you  valuable  in- 
formation about  heating.   Write  for  it  TODAY. 

L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO.,   231  Reed  Street 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 
Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  Ail  KlndsSince  1857 

Distributini!  points  at  St.  Louis  and,  Kansas  City,  Mo;  Omaha,  Neb; 
MinneapoKs.Mino;  Aberdeen.S.D;  SanFrancisco.Cal;  Seattle. Wash. 


tSHMR 


install — no  pipes  to  heat  cellar — no 
cellar  too  small  for  it.  Burns  hard  or 
soft  coal,  coke,  lignite,  wood,  or 


The  Mueller  Pipless  is  the  only  furn- 
ace which  scientifically  controls  the 
circulation  of  warm  and  cool  air, 
making  a  one-register  heating  system 
thoroughly  practicable  and  efficient. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  heat  to  a  comfort- 
able temperature  every  room  in 
your  house. 


To  Producers  and  Consumers  of 
the  California  Grain=fed  HOG: 

It  is  just  about  two  years  ago  since  we  first  started  our 
advertising  campaign  to 

give  the  California  Pig  a  chance 

We  were  confident  that  California  grain-fed  pork  is  equal 
in  quality  to  grain-fed  pork  produced  anywhere  else.  From 
the  hogs  we  received  we  selected  the  best  from  which 
to  cut  our 


Ml* 


MAY ROSE 

brand 

HAMS 

and 

BACON 


We  unhesitatingly  urged  you  Consumers  to  buy  these 
smoked  meats,  and  we  never  ceased  our  efforts  to  encourage 
you  Producers  to  raise  better  and  still  better  hogs,  second 
in  quality  to  none.  The  results  of  this  campaign  have  been 
most  gratifying  to  Consumers,  to  Producers  and  to  ourselves. 

The  California  grain=fed  hog  has  MADE  GOOD 
Let  us  ALL  keep  up  the  good  work! 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Classified  A  dvertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

,  MISCELLANEOUS.   

REMANUFACTIRED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
•crew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  an  new  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe  Works.  lfiO  Eleventh  street.  Son 
Francisco. 


PEAFOWLS — VERY  TAME— for  sale  20 
months  old.  $25  pair.  Trio.  *35.  8  months 
old.  J1,.:>0  pair.  Trio.  $24. ">0.  Crating  ex- 
tra Eggs  in  senson.  $1.0(1  each.  Also  Mam- 
moth Spanish  Jacks  and  Jennets.  A  Everett 
Moorpark,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 3-bo(tom  power  lift  1>  &  O 
tractor  plow.  $150.  Double  6-ft.  John  Deere 
disc  harrow.  $100.  1-ton  auto  or  »ruck 
trailer.^  $100.  8  ft.  Dunham  double  pulver- 
izer. $75.  All  practically  new.  Barker.  For- 
tuna.  Cal.  

FOR  8A1* — 1600  ft.  of  11 -inch  No.  20 
gauge  galvanized  iron  pipe,  part  of  it  used 
for  one  irrigation,  balance  never  used:  20  per 
cent  off  present  market  price  for  quick  sale. 
A    H.  McHuron.  510  California  St..  San  Fran- 

CISCO. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing:, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
P'l"-  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  'SALE — Fourteen  50-ral.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price.  $4  25  each  f .  o.  b. 
Watsonville.     G.  W.  Cornell.  Watsonville  Cal 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawleys  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  sereen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.     G.  M    Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  PERFECT  SILO?— 

Tie  sure  to  write  us  for  description  and  prices 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  silo  on  the  market 

The  Lewis  Co..  Dept.  C.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

CABBAGE  (UTTER— SIX  KNIVES — Slices 
vegetables  rapidly.  Excellent  for  potato  chips 
Prepaid.  $1.00;  three  for  $2.00.  Lusher 
Tirothers.  Elkhart.  Indiana 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 

Woodbridem.  Cal  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
bUf  district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire. 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


u  ^VF-LAND  TRACTOR — Jlest  of  condition. 
.Must  sell  to  get  Inrgcr  machine.  Pi-ice  Sliioo 
P.  Pctereoo.  ft.  D.  l.  Box  47,  Fairfield. 

WANTED  TO  BUI— Guinea  pigs,  birds, 
dogs,  and  animals  of  all  kinds.     Bilker's  Bird 

Store.  1184  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  

BARGAIN — One  second  hand   and  one  new 
St^Befkcley^Caj.         B   K"aPP-  ~°74  CenU>r 
COlrNTRY  LANDS. 


the  nVi^r^"^'  ^'  the  fe,tilp  w;lt<>ro  of 
the    Orland  Project."    Easy  to  level.    Half  in 

'  ",  Jir°*  water  a11  summer.  Mostly 
UIT.  an  U,,m.8andy  loam  00  ro<ls  to  high- 
nn£  Z.V*}*  to  railway  station.  Good  school: 
pure  water  Young  tamne  orange  grove 
Nothing  better  for  alfalfa,  figs,  olivet,  al- 
monds, prunes,  or  apricots.  $175  per  acre 
One -third  cash;  balance  7  years  time.  Would 
MOH'l'^.'ald'^a.10        JMITJ«r.wn.  Box 

„  *«0O0~BUY8  HOME-SITE~with  good  in- 
™/Te     l?J<"f^.  °"  State  highway,  one 

mile  south  of  Gilroy  depot.         acres  prunes 

rJC™iaSr^aCOti8f-  ,\2  leare  old  in  *u»  bearing. 
Good  stand  alfalfa  between  trees.    Good  w»n 

Mfinn  <r,ntnfu"1  ,  Pump.  Income  i**S 
flL  ?  ,  Tprm8'    ha,f   down-   balance  twenty- 

■  J.    "  jjf8  .we"  ,a8  Physical  condition.  I  have 


lOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 3000  acres  of  good 
level  land  in  Fish  Lake  Valley.  Mono  Co..  Cal! 
Good  for  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes,  hogs,  cattle 

*?  .  Part  for  8al°  at  '10  «o  S'-'.".  per  acre : 
part  to  rent  at  your  own  terms.  For  partn-u 
fan  addreaa.  H.  Vamell.  WaUOnvtlle,  Calif, 

H™*  VEAS«^?ix^  afTt's  Sonoma  county 
P„0  r.  /or  K\ono  »>en8:  equipped  brooder 
houses,  incubators;  barns.  Good  well  tank 
ami  engine.    Box  1430-  Pacific  Rural  Preas^ 

FOOT  HILL  RANCH  for  sale.  30  acres  in 

SHSS?""*    'mplements    and    stock,  all  for 

5.J000.  ijor  particulars  write  to  R.  A  Win- 
wor,  Hornbrook.  Cal 


I  OR  SALE   in  Klamath   Co..   Oregon  000 

:,..cs .good,  level,  unimproved  land,  good  for 

alfalfa    grain,   or  stock.     Price.    $10.00  per 

acre.  Address.  W.  H.  Johnson.  22  Maple  Ave.. 
W  atsonville.  Calif 


FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch  with  all  im- 
plements and  cattle.  Address.  Box  476. 
Plaeerville.  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


n»^i0UK,  AL*A,'FA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company.  Desk  B.  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal  

POSITIVELY  THORNI.ESS  Mammoth  Black- 
lH-riT  found  native  at  Mountain  Pass  Ranch 
ITollflc.  berries  mammoth,  sweet,  practical  Iv 
seedless.  Bonn,!  to  sui.ers.-dc  all  other  black- 
berries. Well-rooted  ye.-k-.okl  plants.  1-.  dozen 
$1  oO.      Supply    limited       Dealers    write  for 

town  Cal  G    S    W'"9'  B°X  l86,  ■>amea- 

TUSCAN  AND  PHILLIPS  CLING  PEACHES 
—extra  heavy  caliper,  one  year.  4/6  ft  J  H 
Hale  and  other  good  varieties  peach,  plum 
.-jpple.  and  pear  trees.  Walnut  and  citrus 
fruits.  Clean,  healthy,  vigorous,  true-to- 
name.  Grown  under  expert  supervision.  Los 
NictQB  Valley  Nursery,  Downey.  Calif. 

BUDDED  AVOCADOS— Fuertc;  Sharpl^s^ 
Lyon.  Dickinson.  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spinks 
Taft  Linda.  Rey.  Queen,  Knight,  and  others 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees,  $2  50  for 
one.  J2.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherloek.  2202  East  Colo- 
rado  St..  Pasadena.  

GENUINE  FKANQl'F,  T  T  E  WALNUT 
i '  RA  FT  WOOD,  3c  per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton. 
Jr.,  Route  4.  Box  447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


I  


Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  February  11.  1919. 
\\  II  BAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle. Taconia  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   J2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2   2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Hluestem   $4.15<fi>  4.25 

Early    Baart    4.15<§/4.25 

B ABLET. 

The  holders  of  barley  are  getting  im- 
patient to  realize  on  their  grain  and  are 
offering  it  at  a  lower  figure.  Some  deal- 
ers are  talking  of  a  $1.95  rate,  hut  that  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  too  low.  even  as 
■a  bill  price  at  the  present  time.  However, 
if  shipping  facilities  are  provided  in  the 
near  future  barley  may  go  even  below  that 
figure. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.05fn  2.10 

OATS. 

While  there  is  no  change  In  the  quota- 
tions of  oats  the  market  is  weak  with 
practically  no  demand. 

lied   feed,  per  ctl  $2.22i._.ffi2.30 

Red  for  seed   2.60fg2.75 


EUREKA  WALNUTS  are  the  best  grafted 
on  Paradox  roots.  They  resist  blight.  You 
are  sure  to  get  the  real  thing  by  placing 
vour  order  with  us.  We  graft  Eurekas  only. 
Geyer  Brothers  Walnut  Nursery.  214  S.  Al- 
inasor  street.  Alhambra.  Cal.   


NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Big- 
gest perpetual  cropper.  Best  quality— hay  or 
pasture.  Wonderful  constant  stooler.  Grows 
thick,  permanent,  profitable  fields,  etc.  In- 
vestigate facts     J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 

FOR  SALE — About  one  ton  of  nice  Sudan 
Crass  Seed  it  17 'be  per  pound,  f.  <>.  b. 
Modesto  Also  aliout  a  ton  of  Black  Amber 
Sorghum  at  $3.75  per  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Mo- 
desto.   C.  F.  De  Witt.  Box  427.  Modesto.  Cal. 


TREES!    TREES! — Eureka    and  Placentia 

walnuts  on  black;  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall's 
Nurseries.   1212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

WALNUT  SCIONS — All  the  standard  and 
new  varieties;  Pecan  and  Pistache  scions: 
Pistaehe  seed:  absolutely  guaranteed.  Send 
for  list.    Tribble  Bros  .  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  


FOR  SAL*: — Budded  Mission  Olive  Trees: 
ready  for  planting;  buds  selected  from  choicest 
trees:  special  price  for  large  lots.  D.  C. 
MoCallum.  Oroville.  Butte  Co..  Cal 


Bl'Y  VOI  R  -  SI  DAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write. 
C    II    Tawney.   UipQli.  Cal.  

BERRY  PLANTS — Blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  M.J. 
Moniz.  Berry  Specialists.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

ONION  PLANTS,  California  Red  75c.  per 
1000  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  .  Monroe. 
The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  Cal.  


OREGON    PLUM  STRAWBERRIES — Plants 

$6  thousand.  75c  per  hundred.  J.  E.  Dunn. 
Route  3.  Sacramento.  Cal 


BI'RBANK'S  THORNLE88  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS — 2  for  50c.  5  for  $1 .00.  postpaid. 
tt  Bias  Madera.  Cal.  

TREES.  TREES.  TREES. 

No  war  prices. 
Cash  Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  C.iT  

ASK   FOB  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX — In 

use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1.  Box 
443.  San  Jose.  Cal.    . 


WANTED. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  INCOME  TAX  BOOK- 
KEEPER— Government  requirements  and  ex- 
tensive newspaper  publicity  create  demand: 
something  entirely  new;  so  Bimple  a  child  can 
keep  it.  Every  farmer  merchant  and  profes- 
sional man  needs  our  book,  which  retails  at 
$3.50.  Practically  a  self-seller,  makes  a  friend 
and  booster  of  every  buyer;  big  profits  to 
agents.  $15.00  to  $30  00  per  day:  sample 
copy  to  agents  on  receipt  of  S2.00  with 
privilege  of  returning.  Address.  The  Income 
Tax  Bookkeeper.  321-323  Monadnock  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  on  diversified  farm  F.xperienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address:  H.  Duveneck.  1004  Paru  St.. 
>lfimi1a,  Cal.  

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  Also  had 
milking  machine  experience  (five  in  familyl. 
will  soon  be  open  to  engagement,  shan-s  or 
wages  basis      Box  1450.  Pacific  Rnral_  Press 

FARMER  WITH  FAMILY*  wants  position 
of  trust  Experienced  in  all  kinds  of  ranch 
work.  Young  orchards  especially.  Address. 
Box  1460.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

WANTED — Man  with  rig  or  auto  sell  Raw- 
leigh's  Products.  Established  demand — Large 
Profits.  Healthy,  pleasant,  permanent.  Give 
age.  occupation,  references.  W.  T.  Rawlcigh 
Co..  Oakland.  Calif.  


Iilack  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned   Red  or  Black  for 

seed   ...S3.15ftJ3.20 

CORN. 

Corn  is  weaker  with  no  activity.  Some 
damaged  stock  has  been  on  the  market 
and  sold  at  lower  prices  for  chicken  feed. 

California   $2.70(0-  2.75 

Egyptian,    choice   $2.7fifti3.00 

MUO    2.70@2.75 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Trade  in  all  vegetables  this  week  has 
been  very  light.  Potatoes  and  onions 
have  about  maintained  last  week's  levels 
but  both,  especially  potatoes,  are  showing 
weakness,  and  lower  prices  are  predicted. 
Carrots  are  plentiful  and  sell  at  a  lower 
level.  The  recent  rains  have  greatly  af- 
fected the  arrivals  of  vegetables  to  this 
market  and  at  the  same  time  have  greatlv 
decreased  the  demand. 

String  beans  25c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,    per    sack  jl.OOfo;  1.25 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box   2.00fri3.00 

do.  Strawberry,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Pumpkins   None 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30. . .  2.50@3.0O 

Los  Angeles,  lugs   3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  20@25c 

Lettuce,  per  crate  $3.00@3.25 

Celery,  crate    5.00@7.50 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate...  2.00(ri3.00 

do.  Mexican    3.00(fi3.50 

Sprouts,   per   lb  8fn  10c 

Potatoes — 

Fancy  whites   $1.90@2.15 

Choice    1.75(g>2.00 

Sweets,  per  sack   3.00@3.50 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows    1.65(ff2.00 

Australian  Browns    1.65<g2.00 

Garlic,  new   25®35c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  6ack  None 

Okra.  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

The  local  liean  market  seems  to  be  all 
shot  to  pieces.  There  is  almost  no  de- 
mand at  all  and  the  lowering  of  prices 


WANTED — Married  man.  experienced  in 
dairy  work  and  use  of  milking  machines.  Ad- 
dress. Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits.  Cal. 


WANTED—  Married  man  with  experience 
to  raise  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Geo  A. 
Smith  Ic  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal. 


WANTED — Good  married  farmer.  To  board 
one  other  man.  Write  for  particulars  to  Box 
136,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


does  not  seem  to  stir  up  the  buyers.  The 
most  radical  change  for  the  week  was  a 
drop  of  one  dollar  In  limag,  bat  even  this 
change  failed  to  stimulate  business.  The 
Government  is  not  buying  in  this  market 
at  present,  and  no  other  big  buyer  is 
developing,  notwithstanding  the  falling 
market. 


. .  .$7.10fti  7.30 
. .  4.50W4.75 
. . .  <>.50<u  0.75 

 .8.25 

. . .  5.75(f)  5.90 
.  . .  tf.25li6.50 
. ..  .:.50®4.25 
. .  .  9.50ft.  9.75 
.  .  7.00^7.25 
. .  .  7.75ft/  7.90 


Bay os,  per  ctl  

Blackeyes   

Cranberry   beans  .......... 

Limas   (south,  recleaned).. 

Pinks   

Mexican  Reds   

Tepary  beans   

Garbanzos   

Large  whites   

Small  whites   

POULTRY. 

Receipts  from  outside  have  been  ample 
to  keep  the  market  supplied,  especially 
with  roosters.  Hens  have  not  been  plenti- 
ful and  a  good  demand  strengthened  this 
description.  Broilers  are  l*wer,  and 
ducks  somewhat  higher.  The  rest  of  the 
market  steady. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  34@36c 

do,  old   30c 

do.  dressed   40@42c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  42@45c 

do,   1%    lbs  40ft?)  45c 

do,  %  to  l'A  lbs  40<fi45c 

Fryers   40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36ft)  3Se 

do,   Leghorn   38ftj'39c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   33fti36c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  21(n23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  32(p34c 

do.  old,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65c 

Ducks   30ftjx3ae 

do.  old  29c 

Belgian  hares   15@18c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00(&3.25 

BUTTER. 

Storm  conditions  have  caused  lighter 
receipts  of  butter  in  this  market  and  the 
price  has  advanced  three  cents  over  the 
close  of  last  week.  At  the  same  time  the 
Eastern  butter  markets  are  firm  with  good 
receipts.  So  far  as  known  no  batter  has 
been  shipped  to  the  Eastern  Market  this 
week,  although  shipments  to  points  both 
north  and  south  have  been  Bade  from 
Sun  Francisco.  Another  feature  which 
brought  strength  to  the  local  market  was 
a  large  contract  closed  with  the  Navy  de- 
partment for  butter.  This  latter  may 
have  a  steadying  effect  on  the  local  mar- 


TOR  UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS 

THOMAS  2-SPEED  MOWERS 


YOUR  HEARTS  DESIRE 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  next  Mower  you  will  buy.    The  2-Speeds  take  care  of  both 
the  heavy  and  light  work- 
Thomas  2-Spced  Mowers  have  many  other  distinct  features  that  will  make  you  dis- 
card your  old  mower  for  one  that  meets  all  your  requirements. 

IV hy  Not  Write  Us  Newt 

Baker  Hamilton  and  Pacific  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest 
payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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ket  until  receipts  are  larger,  as  they  will 
l>i-  with  advancing  spring.    Following  are 
exchange  prices  with  discounts  deducted: 
Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra    45%  46     48     47  47% 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  been  steady  and  somewhat 
firm  under  increased  receipts,  which  have 
been  held  up  somewhat  on  account  of  the 
storm  of  Monday.  The  Eastern  market 
also  has  been  firm,  but  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  local  market  for  the  week  was 
a  contract,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  for 
the  navy.'  However,  eggs  cannot  continue 
at  their  present  price  after  the  laying 
season  is  fairly  under  way  in  the  East, 
and  the  predictions  of  an  early  Eastern 
spring  would  indicate  lower  prices  here 
within  a  short  time.  Following  art-  ex- 
Change  prices,  with  discounts  deducted: 
Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    40%  4»Vj  -11     41  41% 

Extra  lsts   81  Nora.  —     —     —     —  . 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra    pullets.        37     37     37'.;.  37%  38 

f '  1 1 1'J  I1.  S  K . 

The  cheese  market  has  been  somewhat 
dull,  but  prices  of  the  California  product 
have  stiffened  somewhat  In  sympathy  with 
the  increased  price  on  butter.  The  Oregon 
description  and  Monterey  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  prices  given  (except  in 
the  case  of  Monterey,  which  is  the  street 
quotation  less  commission  |  are  the  ex- 
change quotations  less  the  usual  10  per 
cent  commission. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  24c 

Firsts   22%C 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   35%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  36c 

Monterey   cheese   23@26c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  strong  at  last  week's  prices. 
Eike  the  entire  street  the  fresh  fruit 
market  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
heavy  rain,  but  there  was  no  weakening 
in  prices. 

California   apples   $2.00<&)2.75 

Northwest  apples    iMMIfr;  :!.r,n 

Winter  pears    2.00@3.50 

Persimmons   None 

CI1  BUS    FBI  IT. 

Quotations  for  cilrus  fruits  were  un- 
changed this  week,  but  there  was  an  in 
dication  to  softness  in  the  market  as  the 
stormy  weather  held  up  buying.  If  this 
lack  of  demand  continues  with  (lie  clear- 
ing Up  of  the  weather  it  will  he  followed 
by  a  break  in  prices. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.00@4.50 

Mandarins    1.75(^2.25 

Tangerines    2.75@3.25 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00Q4.50 

do.  choice    3.50@4.00 

do,  standard    3.00@3.50 

Lemonettes    2.00^3.00 

Grapefruit    2.25@3.00 

HON  El 

The  honey  situation  remains  unchanged. 

DBIUD  FRUITS. 

The  market  as  a  whole  Is  quiet.  Some 
dried  apples  still  in  first  hands  were 
bought  at  l!j  to  15%C,  the  highest  price 
paid  this  season.  A  good  export  demand 
brought  out  this  bid,  but  the  amount  of 
fruit  still  in  growers'  hands  Is  now  prac- 
tically exhausted. 


E 


LOS  ANGELES 


l«s  Angeles,  February  io.  mm. 
BUTTER, 

The  low  prices  established  last  week 
miniated  the  demand,  ami  with  the 
eer  buying  came  higher  prices.  Receipts 
ere  the  best  for  some  time,  yet  they 
ere  all  wanted.  The  arrivals  for  the 
eek  were  340.200  pounds  against  249,400 
Hinds  the  same  week  Inst  year.  The 
astern  markets  were  %@lc  higher,  and 
tn  Francisco  made  a  good  advance  dnr- 
g  the  week,  all  of  which  hail  a  sympa- 
tetlC  influence  upon  the  market  here. 
:ocks  of  butter  are  light,  all  of  which 
icouraged  buying.  Extras  were  advanced 
■  up  to  Saturday  and  are  now  2c  above 
(jces  this  time  last  year. 
We  quote — 

ulifornia  fresh  extra  creamery  50c 

do.  prime  first  48c 

do.   first   47c 

Same  time  last  year —  - 

ulifornia  fresh   extra   creamery  4Sc 

do.   prime  first   4(ic 

do.    first   45c 

T>aily  quotations — 

1919—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

xtra   46     46     48     4S  50 

1918— 

xtra   48  -    48     48     48     48  48 


EGGS. 

There  was  a  further  break  in  this  mar- 
ket the  past  week  and  less  doing  on  the 
'change.  Receipts  were  good  and  so  was 
the  demand,  but  with  lower  markets 
again  both  East  and  West  and  the  Eastern. 


and  Northern  markets  cut  off  by  the  low 
prices  in  them,  buyers  were  enabled  to 
force  a  lower  market.  Receipts  for  the 
week  were  9405  cases  against  11,675  cases 
the  same  time  last  year.  The  cold  stor- 
age stocks  have  been  exhausted,  leaving 
the  market  entirely  to  fresh  eggs.  This 
helped,  and  the  last  half  of  the  week  the 
market  braced  up  a  little  and  a  good  home 
consumption  and  nearby  demand  was  had. 
Daily  quotations — 

1919—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   39     39     39     41  41 

Case  count   ...38     38     39     39  39 
Pullets   38     38     38     38     38  38 

1918— 

Extra   53     50     50     49     40  40 

Case  count  ...50     49     49     46     37  39 
Pullets   51     48     48     46  38 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  were  fairly  good  the  past  week 
and  the  demand  was  hardly  so  strong 
IJroilers  and  hens  were  in  fair  demand 
and  steady.  Fryers  scarce  and  firm.  Tur- 
keeps  lower  but  selling  fairly  well  at  the 
prices.    Ducks  steady  and  in  fair  request. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1®1'<4  lbs  40c 

Broilers,  1%@1%   lbs  43c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  35c 

Roasters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up.... 30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   30fj32c 

Turkeys   33«fj35c 

Ducks   30fS32c 

Geese   28c 

VEOKTAHI.KS. 

Potatoes  continue  to  come  in  freely,  and 
Idaho  reached  the  lowest  point  of  the 
season  arid  sales  slow.  I'.urbaiik  were  also 
weak  and  slow  of  sale  in  sympathy.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  slow  of  sale  and  weak. 
Onions  continue  scarce.  The  best  is  in 
fair  demand.  Cabbage  is  dull  and  a  little 
lower.  Cauliflower  was  also  slow  of  sale 
and  brought  less  money.  Squash  and 
pumpkins  steady  but  slow.  Celery  in  fair 
demand  and  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,   per  lb  10(ffl5e 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $l.H0(h2.15 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt          1.60ffi  1  65 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.25<g,2.75 

(Jarlic,  per  lb  50c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt. ..  .$1.75<S 2.00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   7.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  7.WS.V 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   4.00@7.00 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate   s.OOfri'9.00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate   1.2801.50 

Hubbard  •  squash,  per  cwt  $1.00 

Ranana  squash,  per  cwt   1.00 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  50® 75c 

FRI  i  rs. 

The  deciduous  fruit  market  last  week 
was  again  confined  to  apples.  They  were 
in  good  supply  and  demand.  The  best 
of  them  were  held  firm.  Buyers  seem  to 
give  apples  the  preference  this  vcar  over 
oranges,  owing  to  the  fear  of  getting 
frosted  fruit. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids,  Northwest  pack .  .$2. 75 Iff- LOO 

Black  Twigs,  Northwest  pack  3.00 

Baldwins,   Northwest   pack   2.75 

White  Pearmains.  4-tier    2.00@2.26 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins. 

4-tier    2.2602.00 

Bellefleur.   4-tier    8.0003.96 

Bellefleur.  4>/-tier    1.75@1.80 

do,  3%-tier    1.85(32.00 

Jonathans.  Northwestern  pack.  3.00(33.25  , 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  6@6%c 

Roman  beauties.  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3.00@3.25 

ll  \  v. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  again 
dull.  Receipts  were  good  while  buyers 
held  back  and  bought  sparingly,  only 
taking  such  lots  as  needed  for  immediate 
n  se. 

We  qrrote  f.  o.  b.  Eos  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $21.00«ff 24.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    25.00(3  28.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20.00@21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00(323.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

BE  v\s 

The  past  week  was  another  one  of  in- 
tense dullness.  Stocks  are  large  and  no 
demand  even  at  the  decline  noticed  last 
week.  A  few  are  being  taken  for  home 
consumption  and  none  otherwise.  The 
fact  that  the  embargo  on  the  exports  of 
beans  has  been  lifted  has  as  yet  had  no 
influence  upon   the   market  here. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Limas.  per  cwt  $8.00 

Large  White,  per  cwt   7.00 

Small  White    7.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   5.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   3.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt   3.50 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  further  break  in  this  mar- 
ket the  past  week.  Continued  labor  trou- 
bles and  many  of  the  Eastern  mills  hold 
ing  out  of  the  market  and  others  buying 
sparingly  developed  a  very  bearish  sit- 
uation and  bv  Saturday  March  in  New- 
York  sold  down  to  21.04c  and  May  20.04c. 
In  New  Orleans  March  closed  Saturday  at 
21.62c   and   May  20.20c. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  largest  fig  tree  in  the  State 
is  on  Mrs.  Mary  Partridge's  ranch  at 
Knight's  Ferry. 

On  the  old  Paradise  place,  five 
miles  west  of  Modesto,  there  'is  a 
large  pear  tree  which  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a  ton  and  a  half  of  pears 
in  one  year. 

State  Forester  G.  M.  Homans  says 
that  unanimous  approval  is  express- 
ed of  the  project  for  a  State  nursery 
to  encourage  tree  planting,  also  for 
the  precautionary  measures  proposed 
for  the  protection  of  forests  and 
grain  fields  against  fire. 

W.  T.  Sneed  of  Oak  Knoll  was 
spraying  his  prune  trees  last  week 
with  lime  and  lye — the  latter  about 
one  pound  to  the  tank.  The  trees 
were  completely  whitened  to  the 
ends  of  the  twigs  and  should  be  ben- 
efited by  a  treatment  which  will 
tend  to  cut  off  moss  and  lichen  and 
prevent  sunscald. 

C.  E.  Sullivan  has  been  appointed 
farm  advisor  of  Sutter  county  to  suc- 
ceed J.  E.  Stiles,  who  recently  re- 
signed to  go  farming.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  Farm,  was  formerly 
advisor  in  Imperial  county  before  en- 
tering the  officers'  training  camp  at 
Fort  Scott,  Ark. 
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"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

"Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors." 

Caskier 

French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

108  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


1  us  Angeles,  February  11.  1919. 
The  labor  situation  is  still  critical  In 
the  orchards  and  has  affected  the  ship- 
ments of  fruit — 290  cars  less  being  shipped 
this  week  than  the  week  previous.  This 
has  helped  the  market  situation,  which 
is  showing  a  better  tone.  Prices  on  free- 
frorrr -frost  navels,  delivered,  range  from 
$3-75  to  $4  50  in  Eastern  markets.  Cash 
quotations  on  separator  fruit  are  $2.50 
and  $3.50  on  free-from -frost  fruit.  The 
Florida  fruit  is  being  cleaned  up.  the 
number  «f  cars  of  oranges  to  date  total- 
bxg  11. OSS  and  grapefruit  4881  cars.    It  is 


estimated  that  about  7000  cars  of  Califor- 
nia navels'  will  leave  the  State  after  Feb- 
ruary 1.  2000  cars  of  miscellaneous  varie- 
ties and  13.500  cars  of  Valencias. 

The  lemon  market  remains  unchanged. 
The  demand  is  strong,  and  delivered 
prices  are  on  the  $3.50  to  $4.50  basis. 
Only  8000  boxes  of  foreign  lemons  are 
available. 

The  total  shipments  of  oranges  to  date 
this  season  are  S239  cars,  last  season  to 
date  54fi7  cars.  Lemon  shipments  total 
2092  cars  as  compared  with  S81  to  date 
last  season. 


TRACTOR 

T( )  pull  as  steadily  in  hard  ground 
as  in  soft,  a  tradtor  must  have 
traction  without  slippage. 

The  Fageol  Walking  Tractor  with  64  legs  secures  traction 
in  the  same  natural  way  as  does  a  team  of  like  weight  with 
eight  legs. 

Steady,  constant  pull  of  the  Fageol  in 
all  soils  makes  for  lowest  possible 
operation  costs. 

An  illustrated  Booklet  descriptive  of  the  Fageol  sent  ufrnn 
request.    Write  for  it. 

BUTLER -VEITCH 

INCORPORATED 

Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 

306  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RUDDLE  &  MENINILLO 

Southern  Cal.  Distributors  for  "FAGEOLS" 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  New  Friend 


Overland  cars  have  the  reputation  of  making  close  friends.  In  fact, 
Overland  cars  are  conspicuous  everywhere  there  are  up-to-date  farms 
with  modern  equipment.  What  stronger  recommendation  could  be 
asked  for,  than  the  fact  that  more  than  1 15,000  owners  vouch  for  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  Overland  Model  90  cars  ?  The  steadily  growing 
public  appreciation  of  Overland  is  evidenced  in  the  demand  of  this 
season.    See  the  Willys-Overland  dealer  now. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,   INC.,   TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Willji-Knicht  Tturine  Cart,  Cmf4$,  Limtuiintt,  Overland  Mtttr  Cart  and  Light  Ctmmtrtial  Can 
Canadian  Factory,   We  st  Toronto.  Canada 

Model    Ninety  Five  passenger   Touring  Car  $985  f.  0.  b.  Toledo^ 
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Plow  Early  to  Save  the  tr  °cious  Moisture 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  *ox 


i§f|0  MATTER  whether 
you  have  your  ground 
filled  up  by  rainfall 
or  by  gravity  water 
out  of  a  ditch,  it  is 


In  California  it  has  always  been  known  that  water  and  the  c  '  *rvation 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  of  the  first  importance.  And  this  true  not 
only  in  unirrigated  sections  but  in  those  that  are  irrigated  as  well. 


every  man's  problem  who  owns  land  how  to  keep  moisture  there  in  such 

shape  that  his  plants  and  trees  may  get  the  maximum  benefit  therefrom 

with  trie  least  possible  waste  through  evaporation.     This  evaporation 

takes  place  very  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  comes,  through 

the  leaves  and  foliage  of  a  heavy  overgrowth  or  from  the  surface  of  the 

ground  drying  out  so  that  no  smothering  mulch  of  well-worked  dry  soil 

can  be  made  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation.    How  and  when 

to  go  to  work  is  the  question.    This  must  be  decided  by  each  man  for 

himself.  _.  _  . 

Time  to  Begin. 

The  writer  has  satisfied  himself  that,  generally  speaking,  not  later  than 
the  first  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  begin  plowing,  provided  the  ground 
is  in  shape.  For  many  years  we  started  plowing  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  March,  but  have  now  concluded  that  the  trees  don't  like  It  in  unir- 
rigated sections.  The  enormously  increasing  size  of  a  cover-crop  is  a 
great  inducement  to  put  off  the  day.  But  sometimes  it  becomes  really 
tdo  heavy  and  dense  to  handle  properly  later  and  then  interferes  with 
the  proper  function  of  the  mulch. 

In  any  event,  a  plowing  put  off  till  the  end  of  March  or  April  means 
a  loss  of  moisture  in 
the  lower  strata  of 
the  ground  that  can 
rarely  be  replaced 
again  the  same  sea- 
son— and  moisture  is 
the  first  considera- 
tion. You  can  be  a 
bit  shy  on  humus,  on 
fertilizer  or  on  cli- 
mate in  any  way,  but 
the  tree  or  plant  is 
flistressed  by  lack  of 
moisture  before  any- 
thing else — just  like 
a  human!  Give  a 
man  plenty  of  water 
and  he  can  manage 
to  make  out  with  a 
crust  of  dry  bread 
and  cheese.  But  take 
away  his  water  for  a 
day  or  two  and  he 
caves.    Therefore,  it 

is  most  important  to  conserve  that  moisture  for  the  trees.  E^arly  plowing 
is  the  best  way  to  make  sure  o^it. 

Working  Down  as  You  Plow. 
Men  have  often  said,  "But  look,  my  ground  is  always  moist  at  the 
grass  roots  and  if  I  turn  it  over  it  dries  out  away  below  them."  which  is 
apparently  true.  The  overgrowth  keeps  plenty  of  moisture  well  up  to  its 
roots,  but  where  does  it  come  from?  Enough  to  keep  the  plant  going 
doubtless  comes  from  the  dew  at  night,  but  during  the  day  that  moisture 
is  drawn  up  from  below  and  the  evaporation  on  a  hot  day  is  enormous. 
As  will  be  shown.  Suppose  we  get  the  team  and  hook  up  and  see  how 
she  goes.  The  soil,  turning  over  nice  and  mellow  and  granular,  shows 
the  ground  is  in  nice  shape  to  plow.  The  furrow  as  it  is  turned  is  not 
sticky  or  shiny  or  too  wet:  a  kick  with  your  foot  and  it  falls  to  pieces. 
We  have  a  fairly  heavy  cover-crop,  so  we  slip  a  piece  of  heavy  chain 
onto  the  double-tree  back  of  the  near  horse  to  drag  the  crop  down 
towards  the  furrow.  It  works  fine  and  everything  turns  right  under  if 
the  plow  is  set  right.  You  keep  right  on  plowing  till  night  and  the 
ground  looks  so  dark  and  mellow  and  pretty  that  you  forget  all  about 
being  weary  and  footsore  and  even  the  smell  of  the  horses,  as  they  give 
themselves  a  hearty  shake,  rattling  the  harness  clear,  makes  you  realize 
that  you  have  done  a  good  day's  work.  You  have  a  good,  strong  piece  of 
bottom  land,  say  a  sandy  clay  loam,  and  it  takes  a  bit  of  handling.  You 
think  to  yourself,  "Well,  I'll  run  the  harrow  or  the  clod-masher  over  that 


in  the  morning  so  as  to  make  it 
safe."  But  the  next  morning  the 
ground  looks  so  inviting  and  there 
is  the  plow  all  ready  right  in  the 
furrow.  And  the  harrow  is  inside  the 
barn — you  forgot  to  put  those  new  teeth  in  anyway — let  it  go  till  the 
end  of  the  week,  when  you  go  to  town.  And  on  Saturday  you  are  very 
pleased  with  yourself  and  the  week's  work  with  the  plow.  But  before 
you  get  back  from  town  maybe  a  north  or  east  wind  springs  up  and  gives 
your  land  what  cheer,  oh!  over  the  week  end.  Then  you  have  a  field  of 
hard  clods  that  is  going  to  break  your  heart  working  down  and  you  take 
it  out  maybe  on  the  horses. 

Methods  of  Working. 
Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  bother  much  on  real  sandy  land,  but 
if  it  is  of  a  strong  nature,  every  bit  of  land  in  an  orchard  should  be 
worked  down  a  bit  each  day  before  you  unhitch  for  the  night.  Where 
large  widths  are  being  turned  with  a  tractor,  a  heavy  railroad  iron  drag- 
ging behind  makes  a  good  job  of  breaking  stray  clods  and  smoothing  the 
ground  over.  The  writer  and  various  neighbors  always  ran  the  old 
wooden  clod-masher  or  slicker  over  the  plowed  strips  before  leaving  the 
field  at  night.  It  broke  most  of  the  clods,  sealed  up  the  furrows  so  as  to 
coyer  any  hollows  where  the  cover-crop  was  not  completely  buried,  and  it 
shoved  down  any  clods  that  it  didn't  break,  into  moist  ground,  so  they 

wouldn't     dry  out 


This  ground  is  a  little  dry,  but  it  lias  to  be  worked  down  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work. 


and  could  get  an- 
other chance  of  be- 
ing broken  up  by  the 
harrow  or  disk  later. 
Sheridan  H.  Baker 
says  that  he  always 
goes  over  each  day's 
plowing  in  the  or- 
chard with  a  pulver- 
izer before  he  un- 
hitches for  the  night. 
He  is  of  opinion  that 
it  does  even  better 
work  than  the  clod- 
masher  or  harrow. 
The  Reason  of  Work- 
ing Down. 
The  reasons  for 
working  down  as  you 
go  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  as 
perfect  a  condition 
of    the    soil    in  the 

shortest  time  and  at  the  least  expense  possible.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  fall  or  winter  plowing,  when  the  ground  is  left  rough  on  pur- 
pose. They  apply  to  the  spring  plowing  and  the  obtaining  of  a  dry, 
mellow  condition  throughout  the  mulch  with  as  little  tramping  as  pos- 
sible. At  times  your  work  will  be  beaten  down  by  long  and  heavy  late 
rains — perhaps  so  much  so  that  the  spring-tooth  or  disk  will  not  suffice 
to  bring  back  your  mulch — and  you  say,  as  we  all  have  at  times:  "Wish 
I  had  left  that  plowing  till  later  and  saved  all  that  work." 

But  from  personal  experience  and  that  of  many  other  men,  that  work 
is  not  wasted.  Moisture  has  been  conserved  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  And  the  second  plowing — if  it  is  necessary  to  plow  a  second 
time— ■-need  not  be  over  five  inches  deep.  If  deeper  it  sometimes  brings 
up  clods  that  are  harder  to  work  down  than  the  first  ones  were.  And 
it  is  better  to  have  a  four-inch  mulch  of  a  good  mellow  consistency  than 
a  six-inch  one  of  coarse,  cloddy  stuff. 

Some  Seasons  Erratic. 
Some  years  anybody  is  likely  to  get  caught,  especially,  if  rains  have 
been  continuous  in  March  and  one  is  kept  off  the  land  maybe  till  April, 
which  is  a  great  time  for  drying,  north  winds.  Everybody  is  busy  and 
maybe  there  is  two  weeks'  plowing  to  be  done.  By  the  end  of  that  time 
the  ground  is  getting  hard  and  cloddy  and  the  work  is  annoying.  Not 
only  because  it  is  hard  on  man  and  team,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to 
(Continued  on  page  273) 
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EDITORIALS 


NOT  ORGANIZING  BUT  BEING  ORGANIZED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR:     There  is  one  thing  I  have 
noticed  about  farmers'  organizations — farm- 
ers do   not  organize  but   are   organized. — 
C.  C.  P.,  Kerman. 

You  have  made  a  very  sententious  and  signifi- 
cant utterance.  If  Solomon  were  still  here  in  the 
proverb  line,  we  doubt  if  he  could  beat  it.  It  is 
true  that  through  all  time  monarchs  and  anarchs, 
patriots  and  politicians,  monopolists  and  cosmopo- 
lists  have  undertaken  to  organize  farmers  to  serve 
their  various  and  diverse  purposes  and  have  met 
with  considerable  successes,  which  have  endured 
for  a  time  and  have  served  all  kinds  of  interests 
but  the  farmers'  own.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
farmers,,  from  their  own  points  of  view,  are  still 
unorganized  and  the  prey  of  all  kinds  of  organ- 
izers. It  Is  surely  time  farmers  did  something  by 
and  for  themselves! 

.<  •* 

BANKERS'  INSIGHT  DEEPENED. 

Wl  ARE  glad  that  the  bankers  are  beginning 
to  look  deeper  into  the  fundamentals  of 
stability  and  profitability  in  farming.  They 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  they  have 
heen  building  belfries,  erecting  flagstaffs  and  put- 
ting ornamental  brackets  under  the  cornices — all 
these  things  calculated  to  make  the  roof  of  farm- 
ing more  attractive — but  disregarding  hitherto 
the  improvement  of  the  foundations  of  the  indus- 
try, which  are  really  the  things  which  underlie 
its  future  service  to  the  public  and  the  success  of 
those  who  give  their  lives  to  it.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  the  organized  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try have  hitherto  been  dealing  too  much  with 
what  is  called  "farming"  and  too  little  with  farm- 
ers. A  leader  in  bankers'  organization  to  promote 
farming  is  Joseph  Hirsh,  a  banker  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  and  he  has  published  this  state- 
ment: • 

Up  to  this  time  the  work  of  the  bankers'  com- 
mittees has  been  largely  devoted  to  agricultural 
production.  That  is,  our  principal  work  has  had 
to  do  with  increasing  the  number  of  farm  demon- 
stration agents,  the  introduction  and  distribution 
of  thoroughbred  livestock,  the  organization  of  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  and  baby  beef  clubs,  but  I 
think  we  should  branch  out  now  and  go  more 
largely  Into  matters  of  marketing,  warehouse  con- 
struction, and  the  organization  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting associations.  In  short.  I  think  the  bankers 
should  bring  their  ability  to  bear  on  the  matter 
of  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

Mr.  Hirsh  calls  this  "branching  out":  we  call  it 
"digging  deeper."  In  a  way  their  work  hitherto 
has  been  fundamental  because  it  has  aimed  to 
direct  and  qualify  more  of  the  youth  for  farming, 
but  it  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  better  way 
to  develop  farming  and  to  make  it  more  attractive 
to  the  youth  is  to  make  fanning  more  profitable 
by  helping  those  who  are  now  doing  farming  to 
get  their  fair  share  of  the  value  which  their  labor 
and  enterprise  produce.  Mr.  Hirsh  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  conception  that  the  way  to  do  that  is 
for  "the  bankers  to  bring  th'elr  ability  to  bear 
on  the  marketing  of  farm  product. 


BANKERS  AND  BUREAUCRATS. 

THERE  will  be  a  great  assembly  of  bankers  in 
Washington  next  week.  The  announcement 
is  that  there  will  be  in  the  national  capital 
on  February  26  and  27  a  joint  conference  of  th» 
agricultural  commission  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  and  the  agricultural  committees  of 
forty-two  State  bankers'  associations.  Two  ques- 
tions naturally  arise:  First,  what  Is  the  purpose 
of  this. great  assembly  of  bankers?  Second,  with 
whom  will  they  confer?  These  questions  are  an- 
swered in  these  paragraphs  .from  their  official  an- 
nouncement in  this  way: 

The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  shape  the 
bankers'  plans  for  1919  in  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  agricultural  problems. 

The  conference  will  be  held  with  the  Secretary, 
assistant  secretaries  and  bureau  chiefs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

The  penetrating  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
conference  is  just  like  all  others  which  have  been 
held  during  recent  years:  the  war-style  of  confer- 
ence is  still  fashionable  though  the  war  is  over: 
there  will  not  be  a  real  farmer  in  the  conference 
unless  he  happens  to  be  either  a  banker  or  a 
bureaucrat  and  may  therefore  be  counted  as  hav- 
ing his  preponderating  interest  either  in  banking 
or  bureaucracy.  It  still  seems  to  be  a  popular 
conception  that  actual  farmers  are  not  to  be  rec- 
ognized or  trusted  in  national  conferences  about 
farming!  .»  ^ 

WHY  REAL  FARMERS  ARE  NOT  IN  IT. 

WE  DO  not  exactly  know  why.  but  we  can 
make  a  guess  at  it.  It  is  the  same  old 
guess  which  we  made  in  our  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 19  last,  when  we  indulged  in  comments  on 
the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  too  many  "farm- 
ers' temples"  in  Washington:  or,  at  least,  there 
were  too  many  farming  templars — one  bunch 
claiming  to  have  already  set  up  a  shack  which 
should  grow  into  a  temple  and  another  bunch 
claiming  that  they  would  have  a  brand  new  tem- 
ple or  none.  More  recently  it  has  appeared  that 
this  architectural  quarrel  is  really  in  itself  a  non- 
essential detail,  except  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  more 
fundamental  incompatibility.  This  we  judge  to 
be  the  case  because  both  of  these  templatic  na- 
tional organizations  of  farmers  seem  to  be  also 
tempestuous.  Each  of  them  has  had  a  "national 
conference"  in  Washington  during  the  last  two 
months — one  during  the  first  week  in  January 
and  the  other  during  the  second  week  of  Febru- 
ary— and  in  careful  searching  through  the  publi- 
cations of  each  we  can  find  no  mention  of  the 
work  or  purposes  or  even  the  existence  of  the 
other!  There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  which 
both  seem  to  agree,  and  that  is  in  cussing  the 
agricultural  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  and  this 
may  be  the  first  case  in  history  in  which  two 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  not 
equal  to  each  other.  But  what  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  facts  in  the  case  do  clearly  indicate  one  uni- 
versal fact  about  agricultural  organization  in  this 
country,  viz.,  that  even  in  the  supreme  matter  of 
acting  together  nationally,  farmers  cannot  agree, 
and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  they  will  be  the 
prey  of  both  bankers  and  bureaucrats,  and  we 
do  not  know  which  can  or  will  pummel  them  the 
worse.  It  may,  however,  be  only  fair  to  the  engi- 
neers of  this  great  national  bankers'  conference 
which  will  be  held  next  week  to  say  that  they 
may  have  been  driven  to  association  with  the 
bureaucrats'  because  they  could  not  confer  with 
one  bunch  of  real  farmers  without  incurring  de- 
nunciation by  the  other!  It  is  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  and  there  are  probably  many  bones  of  conten- 
tion in  it.  The  limit  of  our  discernment  seems 
to  be  that  the  catch  consists  of  suckers  attaching 
themselves  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  administra- 
tion with  the  hope  of  drawing  it  into  socialistic 
vagaries,  and  of  pike  which  delight  in  taking  a 
bite  at  the  administration  whenever  they  can  get 
it.  And  so,  instead  of  pulling  together  and  get- 
ting what  is  fair  and  important  to  agriculture 
into  all  kinds  of  politics,  these  farm  organizers 
only  get  politics  into  themselves  and  it  saws  them 
asunder.  And  so  we  return  to  the  apothegm  of 
our  modern  Solomon  of  Kerman — "farmers  do  not 
organize  but  are  organized"! 


HAVE  WE  THE  SAME  ENDEMIC? 

THE  question  now  arises  locally  whether  we 
have  the  same  disjointing  disease  in  Califor- 
nia. We  have  in  this  State  the  finest  lot  of 
co-operative  product-selling  and  supply-buying 
associations  in  this  country.  They  should  be  built 
up,  extended  and  affiliated  until  we  get  all  farm- 
product  marketing  on  a  basis  of  fairness  to  pro- 
ducers. An  issue  has  arisen  in  which  their  com- 
bined influence  is  nee'ded  to  protect  their  own 
existence.  There  is  legislation  pending  at  Sacra- 
mento (which  was  outlined  on  pape  249  of  our 
last  issue)  which  is  intended  to  impeach  the  co- 
operative principle  among  producers  and  to  propa- 
gate the  ©utrageous  doctrine  that  the  application 
of  that  principle  is  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  consumers — therefore  the  State  should  hire 
three  15,000  market  directors  and  give  them  $100.- 
000  to  try  an  experiment  with  a  public  market 
for  consumers  in  some  California  city.  As  the 
bill  which  proclaims  this  purpose  repeals  the  mar- 
ket director  law  of  1917,  it  repudiates  the  State's 
duty  to  promote  co-operative  selling  by  producers 
and  leaves  production  at  the  mercy  of  consump- 
tion because  there  will  be  no  calculation  of  price 
upon  the  basis  of  cost  of  production,  no  competi- 
tion between  traders  to  get  good  stiuff  to  sell — 
nothing,  theoretically,  but  determination  of  what 
consumers  desire  to  pay.  No  production  can  long 
survive  that  kind  of  price-fixing.  It  would  not 
involve  the  auction  principle  because  the  theory 
is  that  supplies  would  be  ample  and  therefore  all 
consumers  could  get  all  they  desire  of  everything 
without  competition  among  themselves  and  the 
three  directors  are  counted  on  to  fix  up  things  so 
that  consumers  can  do  this.  Now  what  are  our  dis- 
jointed and  non-affiliated  co-operative  selling  or- 
ganizations doing  about  this?  As  a  body  they  can- 
not do  anything  because  only  a  fraction  of  them 
are  affiliated.  Single  associations  are  protesting, 
which  is  the  best  they  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  it  will  accomplish  no  more  than  a  few 
charges  of  duck-shot  aimed  at  an  eagle!  The  last 
Legislature  tried  to  give  these  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  producers  facilities  for  getting  together, 
not  alone  for  their  own  but  for  the  public  good, 
but  they  seem  to  prefer  to  play  apart — each  mak- 
ing its  own  mud  pies  in  its  own  particular  pud- 
dle. Evidently  "farmers  are  not  organizing  but 
being  organized"  and  to  include  the  activities  of 
tbe  Sacramento  statesmen  who  are  very  zealous 
about  their  metropolitan  constituencies  we  must 
add  a  word  to  the  Kerman  proverb — "are  being 
organized — against." 

<     •«  •( 

DON'T  BREAK  THIS  CONNECTION! 

IN  VIEW  of  the  facts  already  cited,  viz.:  the 
disposition  of  the  general  government  to  sub- 
stitute its  bureaus  for  the  actual  contact  which 
it  should  have  with  the  real  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  indisposition  of  the  farmers  to  organ- 
ize themselves  so  that  they  can  thrust  themselves 
between  these  bureaus  and  the  source  of  executive 
force,  we  have  to  make  the  plea:  don't  break  the 
direct  connection  which  we  now  have  in  Califor- 
nia! We  argued  this  appeal  at  considerable  length 
in  our  issue  of  February  8 — claiming  that  the  dis- 
tinctively agricultural  "commissions,"  which  the 
farmers  had  themselves  created  and  supported  for 
decades,  should  not  be  thrown  down  to  install 
an  academic  vision  of  higher  efficiency  in  State 
administration.  Upon  another  page  of  this  issue 
we  print  a  statement  which  we  prepared  at  the 
invitation  of  Senator  Boynton's  general  "Commit- 
tee on  Efficiency  ajid  Economy."  briefly  outlining 
our  reasons  for  protesting  against  the  proposed 
plan  of  reorganization  which  merges  our  practical 
agricultural  interests  in  a  welter  of  mining,  sports- 
manship and  other  natural  and  unnatural  affairs 
and  interests  which  are  either  unsympathetic  or 
at  variance  therewith.  We  doubt  if  any  economy 
can  be  figured  from  this  unholy  alliance  and  we 
are  perfectly  sure  that  there  can  be  no  higher 
efficiency  in  it — except,  possibly,  that  there  might 
be  more  oil  in  it  for  the  wheels  of  gubernatorial 
administration,  and  that  we  count  as  naught  in 
comparison  with  other  interests  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  few  points  which  we  thought 
proper  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
committee (as  printed  elsewhere),  we  wish  to 
make,  in  this  freer  air  of  our  own  editorial  domi- 
cile, this  single  plea  for  maintenance  of  the  his- 
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Want  a  Good  Position? 

Are  you  free  to  travel?  Have  you  an  automobile ? 
Are  you  convinced  that  the  Rural  Press  is  the  best  paper 
of  its  kind  on  the  Coast,  and  that  it  should  be  in  every 
farm  home? 

If  so.  we  have  a  (rood  position  to  offer  you  in  our 
circulation  department.  Pleasant  work,  attending  to  our 
renewals  and  securing-  new  subscribers. 

Straight  salary:  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Lick  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  willing  to 
learn  and  want  to  earn,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 
Our  offer  is  a  liberal  one. 


toric  order  in  our  State  promotion  and  protection 
of  the  agricultural  Industries.  Do  not,  for  the  sake 
of  academic  improvement  in  organization,  break 
the  direct  approach  which  our  farming  interests 
have  always  had  to  the  person  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  to  the  Legislature  thereof!  Do  not 
force  our  new-mown  hay,  our  fruits  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  our  grazing  animals  to  mingle  their 
matchless  perfumes  with  the  reek  of  the  miner's 
dynamite  fumes  or  the  pestilential  odors  of  the 
sportsman's  creel  or  game  bag!  And,  if  this  sug- 
gestion seems  fanciful  and  sentimental,  think  the 
more  of  this:  We  now  have  and  have  had  for 
decades  direct  contact  between  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  In  our  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural Industries  and  the  Government  of  the 
State.  Do  not  break  this  connection!  Do  not 
place  their  interests  and  the  expression  of  their 
desires  on  the  off-side  of  a  bureaucrat  who  is  apt 
to  know  neither  them  nor  their  affairs  or  to  know 
or  care  for  them  less  than  for  politics,  which  it 
is  the  second  nature  and  first  ambition  of  a  bu- 
reaucrat to  properly  serve.  We  have  been  and 
are  fortunate  in  California  to  have,  as  executive 
functionaries  of  the  State  Government  represent- 
ing agriculture,  men  who  have  not  been  installed 
for  the  sake  of  academic  ease  or  consistency  nor 
for  political  efficiency.  Do  not  make  them  sub- 
servient to  a  high-cockalorum  "director"  who  can- 
not be  broad  enough  to  be  fair  nor  deep  enough 
to  be  wise  about  all  the  things  which  the  "pro- 
posed plan"  imposes  upon  him.  Let  us  keep  what 
we  have! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor.  ' 

Inquirer   Must   Give    Full   Name   and  Address. 


Deep-Plowing  Walnut  Orchard. 
To  the  Editor:    Please  advise  me  through  your 
Pacific  Rural  Press  if  deep  plowing  will  tend  to 
increase  the  crop  of  a  ten-year-old  walnut  grove. — 
R.  N..  Walnut  Creek. 

Deep  plowing  in  the  middles  is  likely  to  admit 
more  rainfall  to  the  subsoil  and  thus  increase  the 
available  moisture  of  the  trees  and  Increase  their 
thrift  and  bearing.  It  will  also  be  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  better  subsequent  cultivation  to  retain  the 
moisture  from  loss  by  evaporation.  Near  the  trees 
we  should  not  increase  the  usual  plowing  depth 
unless  you  find  by  trying  a  furrow  or  two  that  it 
can  be  done  without  reaching  many  roots.  If  you 
do  not  pull  roots  seriously,  go  to  it  as  deep  as  you 
like.  If  you  do,  set  the  plow  shallower  as  you  get 
nearer  to  the  trees.  ___ 

Deeper  Rooting  for  Cantaloupes. 
To  the  Editor:  Is  deep  hoeing  and  deep  culti- 
vation around  young  cantaloupe  plants  harmful 
or  does  it  tend  to  make  the  cantaloupes  root 
deeply.  Last  year  many  of  the  roots,  which  ran 
horizontally  about  four  inches  under  the  sur- 
face, were  left  in  dry  dirt  as  the  moisture  level 
sank  and  we  were  forced  to  irrigate  about  half 
our  acreage. — L.  J.,  Denair. 

When  one  gets  a  hunch  like  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  brace  up  and  try  it  on  a  small  scale  and  reach 
conclusions  by  comparison  with  the  usual  depth  of 
cultivation,  and  write  the  facts  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  so  that  all  growers  may  be  edified.  The 
cantaloupe  is  naturally  a  shallow-rooter  and  all 
practice  with  it  known  to  us  consists  in  very  shal- 
low culture  or  none  at  all — except  cutting  but 
weeds.  It  also  proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  bringing 
moisture  up  to  the  roots  and  not  of  driving  roots 
down  to  moisture.  Our  notion  is  that  if  you  destroy 
the  natural  spread  of  roots  by  deep  hoeing  you  will 
set  back  the  plants — either  in  thrift  or  in  delayed 
maturity  of  the  crop  or  both.  Reformers  have  a 
hard,  long  row  to  hoe  generally,  and  we  believe 
elon-reformers  will  prove  no  exception.  Your  mis- 
ke  apparently  was  in  not  irrigating  sooner. 


Fruit  Trees  on  Sand. 
To  the  Editor:  Last  year  in  February  I  planted 
about  four  acres  of  one-year-old  peach  trees  in  a 
light  sandy  soil.  I  leveled  and  checked  the  land 
and  sowed  alfalfa  between.  They  made  scarcely 
ny  growth,  although  they  were  watered  fre- 
quently. I  am  preparing  to  replant.  Should  I 
use  fertilizers,  and  what  kind?  How  should  it  be 
applied  and  what  quantity? — R.  C,  Ripon. 

If  you  have  stable  manure,  plant  new  trees  and 
ver  the  ground  for  three  feet  or  so  all  around 
ach  one  with  four  to  six  inches  depth  of  it.  Cut 
or  pull  out  weeds  and  let  the  manure  stay  as  a 


surface  covering  all  summer — irrigating  through 
or  under  it  and  keeping  the  soil  covered  as  best 
you  can.  If  you  have  no  stable  manure,  use  two 
pounds  of  "complete  fertilizer,"  as  furnished  by 
dealers — mixing  it  well  with  the  soil  in  digging  or 
filling  the  holes.  If  not  ready  to  do  that,  plant 
the  trees  and  when  they  are  starting  in  March 
scatter  one  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  surface 
around  each  tree,  being  careful  not  to  bunch  it 
around  the  stem.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  would 
not  plant  fruit  trees  on  land  which  required  fer- 
tilizing the  first  year — if  you  are  sure  the  trees 
had  water  enough.  And  if  not  given  sufficient 
and  frequent  irrigation,  fertilizers  will  not  help 
their  growth  on  a  sandy  soil  which  dries  out  very 

quickly.   

Feeding  Stock  in  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  idea  that  I  can  fer- 
tilize my  fig  orchard  by  using  fence-panels  and 
feeding  sheep  and  swine  on  one  piece  at  a  time 
and  getting  over  the  whole  orchard  that  way. 
How  long  would  it  take  to  drop  fertilizer  enough 
on  an  acre  that  way? — C.  M.,  Oakland. 

You  will  have  to  be  watchful  about  feeding 
sheep  or  swine  in  the  fig  orchard.  Pigs  will  take 
to  the  bark  very  readily,  and  you  will  need  to 
watch  the  sheep.  Injury  would  be  less  likely  to 
occur  if  the  band  had  the  whole  orchard  to  range 
in.  We  see  no  reason  for  your  subdivision  method, 
for  the  feed  could  be  scattered  from  place  to  place 
more  easily  than  the  sheep  could  be  fenced.  The 
tramping  of  sheep  upon  a  heavy  soil  would  impact 
It  so  that  decent  cultivation  would  be  practically 
impossible.  On  a  sandy  soil,  of  course,  less  in- 
jury would  be  apprehended.  We  cannot  compute 
the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  fertilization 
of  a  certain  area.  It  would  be  nr  re  sheep,  less 
time  and  vice  versa.  It  would  be  better  to  feed 
the  sheep  in  a  feed  lot  and  then  distribute  the 
accumulated  manure,  allowing  them,  however,  suf- 
ficient run  in  the  orchard  to  clean  up  weeds,  etc. 

For  a  Strawberry  Bed. 

To  the  Editor:  How  would  you  treat  a  straw- 
berry patch  two  years  old  to  get  the  most  fruit 
from  this  coming  season?  The  runners  and  old 
plants  are  one  green  mat. — A.  C.  D.,  Menlo  Park. 

If  it  is  a  suburban  garden  patch,  we  should 
trowel  out  the  young  plants,  weeds  and  grass  «uf- 
ficiently  to  open  the  surface  a  little,  keeping  the 
older  plants  in  place  and  planting  out  the  young- 
sters in  a  new  bed — if  the  variety  is  satisfactory. 
Then  dust  the  surface  with  a  "complete  fertilizer" 
such  as  any  of  our  advertising  dealers  can  furnish 
you.  Pinch  off  all  runners  as  they  start  out,  keep 
the  ground  reasonably  moist,  if  rain  is  scant,  and 
you  ought  to  get  plenty  of  fruit. 


Grain  Weevils  in  a  New  Place. 

To  the  Editor:  Grain  weevil  has  appeared  in 
two  buildings  used  for  storing  grain  in  southern 
Humboldt.  What  are  their  habits  and  length  of 
life,  and  will  they  bother  the  grain  hay  if  the 
granary  is  in  a  barn?  What  is  the  cause  of  their 
appearance  and  what  is  the  remedy?  Also,  should 
sacks  be  doctored? — V.  H.,  Blocksburg. 

The  "cause  of  appearance"  is  the  fact  that 
someone  brought  in  the  parents  of  the  present 
multitude.  They  might  have  come  in  old  sacks 
or  in  other  material  from  a  weevil-infested  ware- 
house. Sacks  can  be  rid  of  them  by  boiling  or 
baking  or  by  putting  them  in  a  tight  box,  barrel 
or  tank  and  fumigating  them  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide. The  granary  should  be  swept  clean,  cracks 
and  all,  and  sprayed  or  brushed  with  fresh  lime 
whitewash,  filling  all  cracks  and  crevices.  It  ran 
be  hid  also  by  fumigation  with  bisulphide,  but  the 
vapor  is  very  inflammable  and  ther£  is' great  dan- 
ger Of  burning  the  barn.  Unless  they  are  killed 
they  will  live  right  along  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. If  the  hay  has  ripe  grain  in  it.  they  will 
take  to  that,  but  they  are  not  usually  counted 

much  of  a  hay  pest.   

Oh,  if  We  Only  Could! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  paper  and  have  been  much  im- 
pressed by  your  way  of  showing  the  condition  of 
value  of  different  crops.  I  would  like  your  opin- 
ion on  the  outlook  for  disposing  of  the  1918  hay 
crop.  Will  it  drop  or  do  you  look  for  an  ad- 
vance in  price? — R.  L.,  Holtville. 

If  we  could  do  that,  Rockefeller,  Morgan  et  al. 
would  have  nothing  on  us,  for  we  could  make 
ourselves  billionaires  by  trading  in  a  very  short 
while  or  we  could  get  a  billion  paying  subscrib- 
ers because  everyone  in  the  league  of  nations 
would  regulate  his  business  on  our  points.  But 


of  course  we  cannot.  We  can  only  guess  at  it 
and  perhaps  not  as  well  as  you  can  yourself.  The 
way  the  rains  arc  now  coming  in  the  grain-bay 
valleys  and  the  way  the  snow  is  piling  up  on 
the  mountains  for  next  summer's  irrigation  of  al- 
falfa, we  would  not  hold  onto  last  year's  bar 
crop  too  long!   

Smut  in  Corn  and  Sudan. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  raising  corn  be- 
tween young  trees  for  the.  past  two  seasons.  Year 
before  last  smut  was  quite  prevalent  and  last 
season  more  developed  than  did  the  previous  sea- 
son. I  had  the  same  conditions  in  Sudan  grass. 
I  have  been  very  careful  in  selecting  seed.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  prevent  this? — H.  A.  T., 
Gilroy. 

Probably  not.  Corn  smut  differs  from  wheat 
smut  in  the  fact  that  selection  or  treatment  of 
seed  do  not  prevent  it  because  it  carries  over  in 
the  soil  or  otherwise.  Cutting  out  and  burning 
smutted  ears  as  soon  as  seen  and  always  watch- 
ing for  them  seems  to  be  the  only  treatment 
which  has  availed  anything.  In  the  case  of 
Sudan  grass  earlier  cutting  for  hay  seems  to  be 
desirable.  Experiments  seem  to  indicate  that 
smut  can  go  to  the  field  with  the  manure  and 
feeding  before  smut  ripens  its  spores  may  keep 
the  soil  cleaner  from  it. 

Don't  Delay  Putting  the  Cover  Under! 

To  the  Editor:  A  melilotus  cover-cron  was  soon 
on  my  orange  orchard  in  October  last.  The  frost 
has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  crop  so  that  it  is 
only  a  few  inches  high.  I  can't  afford  to  wait 
beyond  the  first  week  in  March  to  do  my  plowing. 
Would  you  plow  now  and  turn  under  what  crop 
there  is,  or  would  you  wait  for  three  weeks'  more 
growth,  or  would  you  not  plow  at  all  and  disk  in 
the  cover-crop?  The  soil  is  heavy. — R.,  Porter- 
ville. 

Do  not  scant  the  tillage  for  the  sake  of  the 
cover-crop.  You  will  lose  more  by  having  your 
soil  surface  out  of  tilth  all  summer  than  you  can 
possibly  gain  by  getting  more  growth  on  the 
clover.  Plow  under  whatever  you  have  at  the 
time  when  your  experience  has  taught  you  that 
your  soil  ought  to  be  plowed  to  get  a  good  basis 
for  summer  cultivation — and  let  it  go  at  that. 


Red  Spider  in  Bean  Ground- 

To  the  Editor:  Should  beans  be  planted  on 
ground  that  had  beans  on  last  year  which  were 
badly  affected  by  red  spider?  Part  of  the  old 
plants  were  plowed  under  this  fall. — F.  A.  P... 
Denair. 

Red  spiders  winter  in  the  ground  and  you  are 
probably  well  stocked  with  them.  You  have  two 
chances  to  defy  them.  One  would  be  to  begin 
blowing  sulphur  under  the  leaves  from  blooming 
onward — especially  as  the  weather  becomes  hot- 
ter and  drier,  for  these  conditions  are  what  the 
pest  revels  in.  Your  other  chance  is  to  plant 
garbanzos  or  blackeyes,  which  the  spider  does  nor 
care  for — but  of  course  simply  beating  the  spider 
by  planting  what  he  hates  does  not  insure  profit 
in  a  bean  crop.  It  is  safer  to  plant  the  variety 
you  can  sell  best  and  give  the  spider — sulphur! 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  State*  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Hureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  February  18,  1919: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  \   Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  < —  "  1 

Week     To  Date    To  Date  Max'ra  Min'm 

Eureka                     1.57        24.89        29.08  54  38 

Red  Bluff   59        20.79        16.28  62  40 

Sacramento   18        13.39        12.92  5S  40 

San  Francisco  ...    .47        19.85        15.17  60  46 

San  Jose   44        14.32        10.88  60  36 

Fresno   28         5.17         6.05  62  40 

San  Luis  Obispo. .    .20        13.09        12.75  66  40 

Los  Angeles                           5.67        10.14  72  44 

San  Diego   08         5.89         6.55  6S  44 

Winnemucca  22         4.79         4.58  40  24 

Reno   10         7.76         6.81  50  2-t 

Tonopah   06                          5.01  44  20 

SNOW  ON  (JRODNU. 


Huntington  Lake,  41  inches;  Cascada.  1  inch:  Portola.  15 
inches:  Sierraville,  6  inches;  Squirrel  Inn.  3  inches;  Sum- 
mit, 108  inches;  Insklp.  54  inches;  Emigrant  Gap,  49  taekM, 
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The  Dairyman  s  Problem  at  Home 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


SN'T  it  provoking  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation with  someone 
who  simply  sits  back 
and  listens  in  silence? 
You  don't  know  whether 
he  approves  or  disap- 
proves. You  learn  noth- 
ing from  him  and  you  doubt  if  he 
learns  anything  from  you. 

It's  the  same  in  our  relations  with 
our  readers.  The  ones  we  like  best 
are  those  who  talk  back.  If  they 
read  something  they  don't  like,  they 
tell  us  about  it.  You  know  someone 
has  given  the  advice,  "To  avoid  crit- 
icism, say  nothing,  do  nothing,  be 
nothing."  We  don't  intend  to  be  in 
the  namby  pamby,  spineless  class,  so 
we  must  expect  some  criticism. 

We  certainly  got  it  when  we  pub- 
lished Mr.  Webster's  article  urging 
greater  efficiency  in  dairying,  and 
while  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
our  readers  in  everything  they  have 
written,  we  want  to  say  in  the  same 
breath  that  we  do  not  wholly  agree 
with  Mr.  Webster  in  some  of  his 
contentions.  We  feel  about  the  same 
as  W.  B.  Hopkins  of  the  Petaluma 
Co-operative  Cream- 
ery, who  wrote:  "I 
do  not  agree  alto- 
gether with  some  of 
Mr.  Webster's  state- 
ments, but  he  is  cer- 
tainly correct  in  his 
position  that  there 
are  greater  possibili- 
ties for  gain  open  to 
the  average  dairyman 
through  increased 
production  than  he 
can  hope  to  attain  in 
any  other  way,  and 
I  believe  that  his  ar- 
ticle will  start  a 
good,  healthy  discus- 
sion among  dairy- 
men." 


the  greatest  possible  good  for  dairy- 
men by  educating  the  public  to  the 
real  food  value  of  dairy  products  so 
that  they,  will  be  willing  to  pay 
more  for  them;  educating  the  farmer 
so  that  he  will  develop  his  herd  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and 
get  all  the  profit  there  is  to  be  made 
out  of  dairying;  and  working  for  or 
against  legislative  measures,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

If  an  organization,  formed  to  re- 
duce manufacturing  and  marketing 
costs,  will  include  work  along  the 
above  lines,  well  and  good.  It  ought 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal.  But  no 
farmer  should  fool  himself  by  think- 
ing that  through  organization  the 
dairymen  of  the  State  can  arbitrar- 
ily set  the  price  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  and  in  this  way  practically 
be  guaranteed  a  satisfactory  profit. 
Even  though  their  price  is  a  just 
one,  there  is  only  one  way  by  which 
they  can  get  it,  and  that  is  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  the  real  value  of 
their  products.  Otherwise,  the  peo- 
ple will  curtail  their  consumption  or 
use  substitutes,  and  kerplunk  will 
go  the  market. 

DISCONTENT  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  PROGRESS 

But  to  us  the  important  point  is 
this:  even  though  some  movement  or 
method  will  enable  the  dairyman  to 
get  a  price  for  his  milk  and  butter- 
fat  which  will  mean  a  most  liberal 
profit  to  him,  is  that  any  reason  why 
he  should  be  satisfied  to  continue 
with  180-pound  cows?    Isn't  he  still 


years  for  the  breeding-up  process  to 
show  results,  in  order  to  increase  the 
production  of  a  herd.  We  believe 
thoroughly  in  cow  testing  and  in  the 
use  of  purebred  sires,  and  we -shall 
have  more  to  say  about  these  impor- 
tant factors  in  later  articles.  We 
are  for  scientific  breeding  and  weed- 
ing, but  we  are  also  for  scientific 
feeding,  and  we  place  feeding  ahead 
of  the  weeding. 

A  great  deal  is  said  nowadays 
against  feeding  scrub  cows,  but  we 
want  to  say  a  few  words  against  the 
scrub  feeding  of  cows.  We  want  to 
put  in  a  plea  for  the  cows  that  are 
not  measuring  up  to  the  standard — 
the  boarders  and  the  slackers — for 
we  know  from  actual  results  that 
many  of  them  can  be  developed  into 
profitable  producers  if  properly  fed 
and  cared  for. 

Many  dairymen  object  to  cow  test- 
ing because  they  think  that  it  sim- 
ply means  the  detecting  and  selling 
off  of  cows  not  measuring  up  to  ex- 
pectations. But  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  cow  testing  is  the  devel- 
opment of  systematic  and  scientific 
feeding.  And  that  this  is  a  field  well 
worthy  of  consideration  is  indicated 
by  an  experience  recently  made  pub- 
lic and  authenticated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Three  years  ago  Hulda  was  Just 
an  ordinary  grade  cow,  no  better 
than  those  in  your  herd.  She  was 
getting  on  in  years — 12  years  old — 
and  apparently  had  no  future  ex- 
cept to  wind  up  as  a  canner.  Her 


/  If  Costs  Money 
A    to  Feed  Cows 


LAWS  CANNOT 
REGULATE  PRICES. 

We  do  not  care  to 
discuss  the  matter  of 
organization  at 
length,  but  in  pass- 
ing we  want  to  quote  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman.  It 
said,  among  other  things,  "In  the 
reconstruction  period  now  before  us 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  certain 
fundamental  principles.  We  must 
remember  that  no  human  laws  can 
be  passed  that  will  regulate  the 
prices  of  farm  products  or  any  other 
commodities.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  regulates  prices  unless  com- 
binations interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  this  law.  It  should  be  our 
concern  to  see  that  forces  which  in- 
terfere with  the  law  are  criticised 
and  steps  are  taken  to  eliminate 
them.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  laws  can  regulate  all  human  en- 
deavor, but  the  work  of  the  Food 
Administration  under  war  conditions 
indicates  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this." 

The  Food  Administration  did  an 
immense  amount  of  good  because  it 
worked  along  the  right  lines,  and, 
in  general,  instead  of  attempting  to 
fix  prices,  it  accomplished  its  object 
by  bringing  producers,  dealers  and 
consumers  together  —  getting  each 
one  to  understand  the  others'  prob- 
lems. 

That's  the  right  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
properly  organized  effort  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  very  next  week 
after  Mr.  Webster's  article  appeared 
we  announced  with  a  shout  of  de- 
light the  formation  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council.  Why?  Because  we 
believe  that  the  organization  is  start- 
ing out  along  the  right  lines  to  do 


Sa>',  Un't  It  queer  that  a  fellow  will  work  hard  all  summer  raining  feed  for  his  cows  and  never  kaow  how  much  he  is  getting, 
for  it — especially  when  feed  Is  almost  worth  its  weight  In  gold? 


50  per  cent  efficient?  Shouldn't 
dairymen,  as  well  as  men  of  all 
other  classes,  have  that  discontent 
which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  progress  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  this  world?  It  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous situation  when  people  are 
discontented.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
provided  it  leads  to  progress,  and  no 
matter  how  profitable  dairying  may 
be  in  this  State,  we  want  to  see 
every  dairyman  discontented  just 
as  long  as  the  production  of  his  herd 
is  below  the  figure  to  which  it  can 
reasonably  be  brought.  No  matter 
how  well  he  may  be  doping,  he  cer- 
tainly wants  to  do  better,  and  while 
the  right  form  of  organization  may 
help  him  to  increase  his  profits,  the 
greatest  increase  will  come  from  the 
increased  efficiency  of  his  herd. 

The  greatest  obstacle  seems  to  be 
that  the  average  dairyman  has  an 
entirely  erroneous  idea  of  .how  real 
efficiency  should  be  developed.  Many 
of  those  who  wrote  us  stated  that 
they  didn't  have  the  money  to  sell 
off  their  180-pound  cows  and  replace 
them  with  others  producing  360 
pounds.  They  advanced  the  argu- 
ment that  if  this  were  generally  at- 
tempted there  would  not  be  enough 
360-pound  cows  to  go  around;  also 
that  if  they  had  to  resort  to  the  slow 
process  of  breeding  up  their  herds 
it  would  take  years  to  reach  the  360- 
pound  mark — one  placing  the  time 
at  ten  years. 

SCIENTIFIC  FEEDING  THE  QUICK  ROUTE. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  sell  off 
a  large  number  of  cows,  or  to  wait 


record  for  that  year  was  246  pounds 
of  butterfat.  But  the  next  year  her 
owner  joined  a  testing  association 
and  began  to  take  a  new  interest  in 
the  feeding  and  care  of  his  cows. 
And  Hulda  responded  to  her  better 
ration  to  the  tune  of  429  pounds  of 
butterfat  as  a  13-year-old. 

Not  satisfied  with  even  this  good 
showing,  Hulda's  owner  gave  even 
better  feed  and  care  the  next  year 
and  milked  three  times  a  day,  and 
Hulda  came  through  with  the  re- 
markable record  of  716  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Hulda  stands  as  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  practical  results  of  scien- 
tific methods.  Her  case  is  not  an 
isolated  one;  there  are  plenty  where 
whole  herds  can  be  cited  instead  of 
individual  cows.  At  the  Cornell  ex- 
periment station  they  purchased  poor 
cows  here  and  there  where  records 
had  been  kept,  and  got  together  a 
herd  averaging  155  pounds  of  fat. 
Intelligent  methods  doubled  the  yield, 
as  the  first  year  at  the  station 
showed  an  average  of  302  pounds. 
At  the  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Maryland 
stations  similar  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  similar  results. 

These  instances  have  a  world  of 
interest  for  dairymen.  We  go  on 
blaming  herds  for  their  low  yields, 
but  do  we  always  lay  the  blame 
where  it  really  belongs?  A  fire  will 
not  burn  without  fuel;  an  engine 
refuses  to  run  without  oil;  a  dynamo 
balks  without  power;  and  a  cow 
fails  to  produce  properly  unless  she 
is  fed  liberally. 


Furthermore,  it  is  not  enough  to 
simply  feed  the  whole  herd  gener- 
ously. When  you  see  a  dairyman 
push  his  feed  cart  along  the  mangers 
and  scoop  out  the  same  amount  of 
grain  for  each  cow,  put  him  down  in 
Mr.  Webster's  50  per  cent  efficient 
class.  For  in  one  stanchion  will  be 
a  big  cow  giving  six  gallons  a  day, 
and  in  the  next  a  stripper  giving 
only  a  gallon,  which  means  that  the 
first  is  underfed  and  the  second  is 
overfed.  This  results  in  a  distinct 
loss  because  the  high-priced  feed 
does  not  go  where  it  .will  give  re- 
turns to  Justify  its  use. 

We  say  get  rid  of  unprofitable 
cows,  for  there  never  will  be  a  time 
when  poor  cows  can  be  made  to  pay. 
But  don't  use  any  guesswork  in  mak- 
ing your  decision.  Join  a  testing 
association  if  there  is  one  in  your 
locality;  if  not,  buy  an  outfit  and  do 
your  own  testing.  Keep  books  for 
each  cow  and  before  you  condemn 
one  be  sure  that  she  has  been  given 
a  fair  chance,  remembering  that 
many  a  good  cow  has  gone  to  the 
shambles  because  her  owner  did  not 
know  how  to  make  her  yield  a 
profit.  Go  at  the  task  with  the  idea 
of  trying  to  retain  as  many  cows 
as  possible,  instead  of  trying  to  get 
rid  of  as  many  as  possible,  and  you 
will  find  that  many  of  those  you 
have  considered  unprofitable  are  well 
worth  keeping. 

PROFIT  NOT  IN  NUMBERS. 

However,  don't  get  the  idea 
that  profit  is  in  numbers.  Two 
years  ago  a  dairy- 
man was  milking  26 
cows  and  getting  600 
pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
He  tested  his  herd 
and  sold  17  of  the 
cows  for  beef.  He 
gave  the  nine  re- 
maining cows  indi- 
vidual feeding  and 
care,  and  last  year 
these  nine  cows  pro- 
duced  over  600 
pounds  per  day — 
more  than  they  and 
their  17  mates  pro- 
duced the  year  be- 
fore. And  his  profits 
were  more  than 
doubled  'because  of 
the  feed  and  labor 
he  saved.  That  man 
deserves  to  be  pro- 
moted from  the  50 
per  cent  to  the  100 
per  cent  class  in  one 
jump,  doesn't  he? 
You  can  get  to  the  top  just  as 
quickly.  This  advancement  isn't 
such  slow  work  as  it  is  thought  to  be. 

QUICK   BREEDING-UP  POSSIBLE. 

It's  the  same  in  breeding  up  a 
herd.  Two  crosses  from  common 
cows  will  result  in  heavy  producing 
animals — sometimes  only  one  cross. 
At  th,e  University  of  Missouri,  cows 
averaging  269  pounds  of  butterfat 
were  bred  to  a  registered  bull  and 
their  daughters  as  two-year-olds  av- 
eraged 511  pounds.  Another  heifer 
in  the  herd  that  produced  624 
pounds  came  from  a  dam  that  pro- 
duced only  206  pounds. 

At  the  Iowa  experiment  station 
scrub  cows  were  bred  to  a  registered 
bull  and  the  resulting  heifers  were 
bred  to  another  registered  bull  of 
the  same  breed.  The  average  yearly 
results  were  as  follows: 

Milk.  Butterfat. 

Dams                             8.2K5  lbs.  lfll  lbs. 

Daughters   .'             6.311  lbs.  2«1  '*>»• 

Grand-daughters   11.295  lbs.  431  Iba. 

Query:  What  kind  of  bulls  has 
our  reader  been  using  who  writes 
that  it  takes  ten  years  to  build  up 
a  profitable  herd?  This  same  man 
claims  that  two-thirds  of  all  heifers 
raised  have  to  go  to  the  butcher  and 
that  only  one-third  produce  well 
enough  to  make  them  eligible  to 
stay  in  the  herd.  But  Prof.  Eckles, 
one  of  our  leading  dairy  authori- 
ties, states  that  at  present  the  fig- 
ures are  right  the  other  way,  it  be- 
ing necessary  to  cull  only  one-third, 
and  that  by  scientific  breeding.  We 
can  reach  the  point  where  nine  heif- 
(Concluded  on  page  288) 
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Our  Protest  Against  Heterogeneous  Bureaucracy 


COMMITTEE  ON  EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY 

State  of  California 
Sacramento,  February  10. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Editor, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Dear  Sir:     The  sub-committee  on 
agricultural   and   natural  resources 
will  meet  Tuesday,  February  18,  at 
2  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber of  the  State  Capitol,  Sacramento. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  tentative 
reorganization  plan  as  adopted  by 
the  general  committee  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  is  enclosed.  Your  at- 
tendance is  most  earnestly  desired, 
and  I  hope  you  will  find  it  possible 
to  be  present. 

FRANK  P.  FLINT, 
Chairman  sub-committee  on  Agricul- 
tural and  Natural  Resources. 


RKOROANIZATION  PLAN. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
r  tentative  reorganization  plan  adopted 
by  the  general  committee  as  a  basis 
for    discussion,    to    which  Senator 
Flint  refers: 

Advisory    Board    on  Agriculture 
under  a  director: 
i   1.  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  cover- 
ing present  function  of: 
1.  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

2.  Division  of  Natural  Resources 

covering  present  functions  of: 

1.  Surveyor  General. 

2.  State  Mining  Bureau. 

3.  Mineral  Cabinet,  Trustees  of 

4.  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

5.  California    Redwood  Park 

Commission. 

3.  Division  of  Plant  Industry  cover- 

ing present  functions  of: 

1.  Commission   of  Horticulture. 

2.  Board  of  Viticultural  Com- 

missioners. 

3.  Board  of  Citrus  Fruit  Ship- 

ments. 

4.  Division  of  Animal  Industry  cov- 

ering present  functions  of: 

1.  State  Veterinarian. 

2.  Dairy  Bureau. 

3.  Cattle  Protection  Board. 

4.  Stallion  Registration. 

5.  Division  of  Land  Settlement  cov- 

ering present  function  of: 
1.  Land  Settlement  Board. 

6.  Division  of  State  Fairs  covering 

present  functions  of: 

1.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

2.  District  Agricultural  Associa- 

tions. 

(It  is  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
serve  the   present   practice  'of 
operating  the  Fairs  under  the 
State  Board  and  Local  Boards.) 
The  essential  features  of  this  plan 
are: 

(1)  That  all  the  agricultural 
agencies  of  the  State  are  centralized 
in  one  department  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  Director  with  an  Ad- 
visory Board  instead  of  acting  inde- 
pendently as  at  present. 

(2)  That  the  form  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  following  boards  and 
commissions  has  been  changed  from 
that  of  a  board  to  a  single  executive 
officer: 

(a)  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

(b)  Mineral  Cabinet  Trustees. 

(c)  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

(d)  California  Redwood  Park 
Commission.  • 

(e)  Board  of  Viticultural  Com- 
missioners. 

(f)  Board  of  Citrus  Fruit  Ship- 
ments. 

(g)  State  Dairy  Bureau. 

(h)  Cattle  Protection  Board. 
(O  Stallion  Registration  Board, 
(j)  Land  Settlement  Board. 
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San  Francisco,  Feb.  14,  1919. 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Flint, 

Chairman  Sub-Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural Resources,  etc., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Flint: 

As  stated  engagements  elsewhere 
will  prevent  my  attendance  upon 
your  meeting  of  February  18,  and 
as  the  letter  of  Mr.  Boynton,  chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee  on 
Efficiency  and  Economy,  inviting  me* 
to  act  with  your  sub-committee,  in- 
cluded this  statement:  "If  for  any 
reason  you  cannot  attend  the  con- 
ferences I  shall  appreciate  your  com- 
municating with  us  as  to  any  sug- 
gestions that  you  may  have,"  I  beg 
leave  to  briefly  state  my  convictions 
on  the  proposed  grouping  of  various 
natural  resources  and  diverse  indus- 
trial activities  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration, as  follows: 

1.  The  connection  of  two  such 
commanding  California  industries  as 
mining  and  agriculture  for  admin- 
istration by  a  bureaucrat  who  can- 
not possibly  expertly  know  the  needs 
of  both,  and  who  may  not  have  ade- 
quate and  dependable  knowledge  of 
the  points  of  view  and  operations  of 
either,  holds  out  no  promise  of  reas- 
onable and  sympathetic  promotive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
These  two  industries  cherish  inter- 
ests which  are  often  antagonistic 
and  require  careful  adjustment  on 
a  statesmanlike  basis,  and  even  in 
their  lesser  affairs  of  current  opera- 
tion the  groups  of  citizens  pursuing 
mining  and  agriculture  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  temperament,  point  of 
view,  and  conceptions  of  desirable 
industrial  policies,  that  each  group 
will  discount  and  distrust  both  the 
public  service  and  the  fairness  to  its 
interests  of  a  "bureau  director"  who 
undertakes  to  stand  between  the 
representatives  of  both  of  them  and 
the  Governor  and  Legislature,  to 
whom  they  have  hitherto  had  direct 
access  and  continuance  of  /  which 
they  will  be  disposed  to  insist  upon. 

2.  Two  other  elements  included 
in  the  "Reorganization  Plan"  are 
also  in  "irrepressible  conflict,"  viz: 
agriculture  and  sportsmanship.  The 
enactments  and  regulations  known 
as  the  "game  laws"  are  as  a  rule 
enacted,  promulgated  and  executed 
over  the  protests  of  the  farming  in- 
terests. Without  undertaking  to 
even  seriously  state  the  points  at  is- 
sue between  the  farmer  and  the 
sportsman,  it  may  be  confidently 
claimed  that  to  compel  the  two  to 
lie  down  together  in  the  California 
style  of  "state  commission,"  would 
be  a  legislative  absurdity.  It  is  a 
fact  that  they  are  tied  together  in 
governmental  bureaus  elsewhere,  but 
in  such  cases  farmers  have  never 
been  consulted  in  organization  of 
State  service  in  their  interest  as 
they  always  have  been  in  California. 

3.  Although  I  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  unify  the  agricultural  work 
of  the  State  government,  I  am  sure 
that  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
hastily  nor  on  the  basis  of  an 
academic  schedule  alone.  No  State 
of  the  Union  has  an  agriculture  so 
diverse  as  California,  and  there  is 
none  in  which  so  many  of  the  sub- 
divisions are  great  in  commercial 
output,  in  initiative  and  ability  of 
producers  and  in  general  human  in- 
terest. To  arbitrarily  throw  these 
together  in  a  theoretical  scheme 
without  consultation  with  those  who 
have   their   livelihoods  and  invest- 


ments involved  in  these  great  Cali- 
fornia specialties  in  agriculture,  is 
a  very  dangerous  proceeding.  I  be- 
lieve no  reorganization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agricultural  work  of  the 
State  should  be  undertaken  without 
some  form  of  referendum  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  This  could  be 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  legislators  charged 
with  the  duty  of  taking  testimony 
and  reporting  an  agricultural  re- 
organization act  to  the  legislature 
of  1921. 

4.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  connection  with  the  distinctively 
agricultural  State  boards  and  com- 
missions, reorganizers  have  to  deal 
with  institutions  of  which  the  old- 
est was  created  in  1854,  and  of 
which  several  others  have  been  in 
operation  from  20  to  40  years.  All 
of  them  found  birth  in  legislative 
actions,  the  initiative  and  promotion 
of  which  came  directly  from  the 
groups  of  producers  whose  interests 
they  were  designed  to  promote  and 
protect.  They  were  not  created  to 
serve  any  theory  of  administration 
or  other  general  purpose.  Producers 
insistently  called  for  specific  services 
which  they  demanded  after  careful 
consultation  among  themselves,  and 


the  execution  of  such  services  has 
almost  always  been  entrusted  to 
men  whom  the  producers  designated 
as  especially  qualified.  To  radically 
change  this  order  of  proceeding  and 
to  install  even  a  theoretically  per- 
fect bureaucracy  should  be  very 
carefully  undertaken. 

5.  It  is  also  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  operations  of  the  var- 
ious agricultural  boards  and  com- 
missions do  not  as  a  rule  deal  with 
academic  phases  of  promotion  and 
protection,  but  with  the  concretely 
practical  operations  of  the  industries 
they  serve.  Any  reorganization 
which  provides  lump  sums  in  place 
of  specific  purpose  appropriations,  or 
which  changes  the  personnel,  align- 
ment or  correlation  of  the  officers 
and  experts  who  are  now  rendering 
the  specific  services,  which  the  laws 
prescribe  or  permit,  and  which  the 
producers  have  organized  their  busi- 
ness to  make  use  of,  will  disconcert 
or  disarrange  very  important  prac- 
tical enterprises. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  a  less  evil 
that  our  State  administration  should 
remain  inconvenient  or  even  a  little 
inconsistent  for  two  years  more 
rather  than  that  the  development  of 
our  agricultural  production  should 
be  arrested  or  even  disturbed. 

E.  J.  WICKSON, 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Answer  to  Lake  County  Pear  Grower 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnrnl  Press.] 


To  the  Editor:  How  is  it  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  cannot  give  an 
answer  a  little  more  adequate  and 
thorough  than  the  few  remarks 
made  by  the  Editor? 

Taking  a  price  of  $70  per  ton  for 
No.  1  Bartletls  delivered  at  cannery 
and  say  $35  for  the  No.  2s  paid  by 
the  dryers  around  San  Francisco. 

Generally  there  are  two  tons  of 
No.  1  pears  to  one  ton  of  No.  2; 
consequently  the  average  price  would 
be.  let  us  say,  $58  delivered  at  the 
Bay. 

The  pear  growers  near  the  rail- 
road and  Bay  can  ship  in  lug-boxes, 
while  Lake  county  pears  have  to  be 
packed  solid  with  lids  on.  The  ex- 
pense for  the  boxes,  wear  and  tear 
and  depreciation  would  be  at  least 
$2.50  per  ton;  the  hauling  to  Hop- 
land  and  freight  to  San  Francisco 
is  about  $14  per  ton;  the  weight  of 
the  boxes  is  about  one-fifth,  and 
must  be  hauled  back  and  forth 
which  costs  $5.60  per  ton  of  pears; 
the  labor  of  packing  and  inciden- 
tals is  not  less  than  $3  per  ton;  a 
total  of  -$25,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  $5S.  leaving  about  $33  per  ton 
to  the  grower  f.  o.  b.  ranch.  Per- 
haps J.  M.  understands  now  why 
canneries  did  not  come  to  Lake 
county  to  buy  pears  at  $60,  nor  at 
$50,  nor  even  at  $40. 

In  regard  to  dried  fruit,  J.  M. 
labors  under  similar  false  ideas.  He 


says  dried  pears  at  10c  to  11c,  with 
Lake  county  dried  pears  at  15c.  No 
Lake  county  grower  sold  his  dried 
pears  before  or  during  the  drying 
season  as  high  as  15c;  later  on  a 
few  scattered  small  lots  may  have 
brought  that  or  more. 

The  main  reason  Lake  county 
pears  bring  usually  more  than  other 
dried  pears  is  that  we  dry  all  our 
pears,  while  most  other  growers  in 
the  State  dry  only  the  No.  2  pears. 

If  J.  M.  will  take  a  pencil  and 
figure  out  that  it  takes  from  4%  to 
5  tons  of  orchard  run  pears  to  make 
a  ton  of  dried,  that  it  costs  about 
$60  now  to  dry  them,  he  will  easily 
find  out  how  much  the  dryer  gets 
for  his  investment  in  dry  yard  equip- 
ment, for  taking  chances  on  weather 
and    other   things. — S.,  Kelseyville. 

TThis  seems  to  clear  the  matter  up 
a  little.  Our  subscriber's  figures  are 
definite  and  should  be  convincing. 
Taking  our  subscriber's  own  figures 
of  $33  a  ton  to  the  grower  f.  o.  b. 
ranch,  of  $60  a  ton  for  cost  of  dry- 
ing, 4%  tons  green  to  one  dry,  we 
have  a  total  of  $208.50  per  ton  of 
dried  pears.  Suppose  these  realize 
14%  cents  a  pound  this  gives  the 
dryer  $290,  or  a  profit  of  $81.50  per 
dried  ton,  or  still  using  the  4%  tons, 
he  makes  a  profit  of  $18.50  per 
green  ton  for  his  investment  in  dry 
yard  equipment  and  for  taking 
chances.] 


Maximum  Pear  Yields  in  California 


Soda-Sulphur  or  Lime -Sulphur  Solution 


The  following  is  taken  from  Pro- 
fessor G.  W.  Gray's  report  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture.  He  says 
of  "Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Com- 
pound," "Sulphide  of  Soda,"  "Sulfide 
of  Potash,"  etc.:  These  appear  to  be 
effective  as  a  substitute  for  lime-sul- 
phur solution.  Aside  from  conven- 
ience in  handling,  they  possess  the 
following  advantages  over  lime-sul- 
phur solution: 

1.  Soap  can  be  used  with  them  as 
»  spreader,  if  desirable. 


2.  They  are  also  compatible  with 
soap-oil  emulsions.  The  most  import- 
ant disadvantage  is  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  be  used  with  lead-arse- 
•nate  as  a  combination  spray.  When 
used  on  foliage  they  are  somewhat 
more  caustic  than  the  lime-sulphur 
solution.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  these  compounds  do 
not  possess  enough  advantages  to  war- 
rant using  them  in  preference  to  the 
older  well-established  standard  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  except  in  some 
cases  as  a  combination  spray. 


To  the> .Editor:  Is  there  not  some 
mistake  in  your  article  appearing  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  on  February 
1,  in  which  you  state  that  the  owner 
of  the  orchard  had  picked  nearly  20 
boxes  of  packed  pears  to  the  tree  on 
an  average  last  season.  This  _  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  too  much,  though 
I  am  only  a  tyro  in  pear  growing. 
My  orchard  is  planted  22  feet  apart 
each  way — etc.  I  would  like  to  hear 
more  of  yields  of  pear  orchards  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  so  that 
I  may  figure  out  a  fair  average. — H. 
V.  L.,  Oakland. 

The  orchard  you  refer  to  in  your 
letter  of  the  4th  instant,  and  des- 
cribed in  our  issue  of  February  1st, 
belongs  to  S.  V.  McCurdy  on  Beacon 
avenue,  near  San  Jose.  The  report 
of  this  crop,  which  I  suggested  in 
my  article  was  probably  a  record 
one,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
was  given  me  correctly  by  the  own- 
er. The  trees  had  sufficient  bearing 
area  to  carry  this  amount.  As  you 
say  you  are  yourself  interested  in 
pears,  it  would  pay  you  to  visit  this 
orchard.  Your  trees  would  oe  bet- 
ter at  24  to  30  feet  apart  if  stand- 
ard, and  only  12  to  15  feet  if  dwarf. 


The  average  yield  of  pears  in  the 
mountain  pear  districts  is  probably 
three  to  five  tons  of  good  pears.  The 
average  in  the  valley,  say  five  to 
eight  tons  on  unirrigated  ground, 
though  in  exceptional  years  these 
yields  may  be  doubled.  The  highest 
yield  I  have  known  has  been  36  tons 
of  pears  to  an  acre,  from  trees  30 
feet  apart  (48  to  the  acre).  The 
chief  message  my  article  was  de- 
signed to  carry  was  the  advantage 
of  cross  pollination.  The  average 
yield  for  the  State  is  five  tons  to 
the  acre. — J.  J.  Fox. 

The  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
has  installed  a  mangle  in  their  Los 
Angeles  by-product  plant,  where 
about  20,000  walnut  bags  are  being 
treated  with  the  heated  rollers  to  a 
compression  and  heat  to  kill  any 
living  insect  contained  therein.  Also 
about  12,000  bags  are  being  sent  in 
from  outside  plants. 

Governor  Stephens  has  issued  a 
call  for  the  enlistment  of  150,000 
boys  and  girls  in  the  U.  S.  School 
Garden  Army  to  increase  the  food 
resources  during  1919.  "Many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle." 
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Farmers  Buy  Dirt  at  Price  of  Hay 


T«  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January 
18  is  an  article  entitled  "Selling 
Adobe  at  the  Price  of  Hay,"  regard- 
ing the  failure  of  Senate  bill  882, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  1917 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  by 
Senator  Tyrell  of  Alameda  at  the 
behest  of  Charles  G.  Johnson,  State 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The 
writer  was  in  Sacramento  during  all 
of  that  session,  in  charge  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  Farmers'  Protective 
League.  The  bill  as  it  came  out  of 
the  Senate  read  as  follows: 

Seotisn  1.  The  term  "baler."  or  "pressor."' 
as  referred  to  in  this  act.  shall  mean  the  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation,  owning 
or  having  possession  of.  or  oiwratinp  a  hay 
press. 

See.  S.  The  term  "stack"  shall  mean  a  pile 
of  hay  composed  of  shocks  or  hunches  of  hay. 
The  term  "shock."  or  "hunch."  shall  mean  a 
quantity  of  hay  pitched  or  bucked  into  a  pile 
from  the  windrow. 

See.  S.  Any  person  baling  hay  intended  for 
sale,  shall  when  hay  is  sold  by  the  bale  upon 
the  weieht  thereon  indicated  use  accurate 
scales.  Inspected  and  sealed  by  a  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  he  shall  mark  each 
bale,  haled  or  pressed  by  him.  with  his  name 
and  address  and  the  correct  weigrht  of  the  bale. 
An  amount  of  deficiency  of  the  net  weight  not 
to  exceed  five  pounds  per  bale,  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  baler  to  compensate  for  loss  due  to 
shrinkage  or  evaporation,  which  five  pounds 
shall  constitute  a  legal  tolerance  in  the  sale  of 
hay.  He  shall  also  indicate  each  bale  as  to 
whether  such  hay  was  baled  from  a  stack,  or 
from  shock  or  bunch.  These  markings  shall 
tie  made  upon  a  tag  securely  fastened  to  the 
bale,  of  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  width  and  three  inches  in  length. 

Sec.  4.  No  baler,  or  presser.  of  hay  shall 
put  or  conceal  in  any  such  bale  of  hay  any 
damaged  hay  or  other  materials,  or  hay  of 
any  Inferior  quality  to  that  which  plainly 
:ippeam  upon  the  outside  of  such  bale,  or  put 
or  conceal  in  such  bale,  or  bundle  of  hay. 
anything  whatever  other  than  hay  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  the  weight  of  such  bale. 

See.  6.  Hay.  when  sold,  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale,  shall  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight 
and  a  ton  shall  consist  of  two  thousand  pounds 
net  weight:  providing,  however,  that  hay  may 
be  sold  by  the  bale  when  the  weight  of  the 
bale  is  Indicated  thereon  as  herein  provided. 

See.  0.  When  any  hay  is  shipped  by  a  com- 
mon sarrler.  in  bales,  and  where  any  of  such 
bales  become  broken,  the  approximate  weight 
of  such  broken  bales  shall  be  included  in  the 
total  weight  of  the  hay. 

Sec.  T.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

See.  8.  The  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state  superintendent  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

The  bill  was  opposed  because 
many  of  the  League  members  from 
many  counties,  including  both  al- 
falfa and  grain  hay  districts,  bom- 
barded us  with  letters  and  tele- 
grams in  opposition  to  the  bill  be- 
cause of  Its  many  impractical  fea- 
tures. Many  communications  were 
received  from  dealers  and  warehouse- 
men, not  members  of  our  League, 
and  several  representatives  sent  from 
hastily  called  growers'  meetings,  who 
were  suddenly  aroused  to  the  dan- 
ger, called  upon  us. 

A  partial  resume  of  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  grower  objectors  to  the 
bill  were:    The  general  poor  phrase- 


ology and  repetition,  not  necessary, 
of  matter  already  covered  in  other 
general  laws  relating  to  fraud, 
weighing  apparatus,  etc.;  the  crea- 
tion of  more  tax-eating  officials  to 
enforce  it;  a  burden  on  the  hay 
farmer  with  no  advantages  to  him; 
that  large  consumers  would  refuse 
to  accept  weights  tagged  at  time  of 
baling;  unfairness  to  man  who  care- 
fully cured  hay  over  one  who  would 
bale  improperly  cured  or  damp  and 
heavy  hay  which  would  evaporate; 
irrelevancy  of  information  as  to 
stack  or  shock  or  number  of  setting 
and  possibility  of  fraud  in  same;' 
ignorance  of  foreign  balers,  necessi- 
tating their  employing  clerical  aid; 
chance  for  fraud  in  shipping  broken 
bales  and  the  practical  prevention  of 
baling  damaged  hay  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  so  without  con- 
cealing in  interior  of  bale.  The 
greatest  number  of  objections  seemed 
to  be  aimed  at  the  tolerance  fea- 
ture, of  a  fixed  five  pounds,  when  it 
is  so  very  variable  under  differing 
conditions  as  to  curing,  climate,  and 
mode  of  handling. 

Lively  action  was  needed  immedi- 
ately, for  the  bill  was  generally  in 
favorable  consideration  by  those 
members  whose  interests  were  not 
hit,  because  it  was  understood  to 
have  come  from  the  State  Weights 
and  Measures  office  and  therefore 
worthy,  as  well  as  it  being  good  pol- 
itics to  support  a  so-called  adminis- 
tration measure. 

A  swift  campaign  of  education 
was  immediately  started  among  the 
farmer  members,  who  in  turn  inter- 
ested others,  to  the  extent  that  soon 
a  formidable  opposition  developed. 
Finally,  it  having  become  so  changed 
from  its  original  text  and  intent, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  willing  that  it  die 
in  committee. 

There  is  really  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  hay  usually 
baled  in  the  State  which  merits  com- 
plaint. However,  there  might  well 
be  some  legislation  affecting  this,  so 
simply  drawn  and  devoid  of  frills 
that  it  will  not  place  a  burden  on 
either  the  producer  or  his  product, 
but  will  catch  the  occasional  rascal. 
A  convocation  of  hay  growers  from 
the  various  hay  growing  districts, 
not  theoretical  city  men,  to  formu- 
late such  prospective  legislation 
would  doubtless  achieve  an  end  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  Weights  and 
Measures  people,  as  well  as  farmers 
and  warehousemen.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  logical  way  to  initiate 
action,  before  some  badly  working 
measure  happens  to  get  through. — 
C.  A.  Bodwell,  Jr.,  Manager  Farm- 
ers' Protective  League. 


as  large.  It  cannot  all  be  cut  out, 
but  much  of  it  can,  and  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  farmer. — L.  J. 
Belknap,  M.  D..  Garden  City  Sani- 
tarium, San  Jose. 


Better  Farming,  Better  Yield,  Less  Dirt 


To  the  Editor:  Having  been  a 
hay  buyer  for  some  twenty  years,  I 
have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
dirty  hay.  In  some  lots  there  has 
been  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
lumps  and  stones.  We  hear  of  cows 
dying  from  being  sanded,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  in  the  rumen  or 
stomach  of  the  cow.  I  furnish  my 
man  with  a  brush  broom  and  re- 
quire the  mangers  cleaned  out  at 
least  every  other  day,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  dirt  and  trash 
accumulates  in  that  short  time.  The 
leaves  of  hay  shake  off  in  handling 
and  when  the  cow  or  other  animal 
is  eating  it  they  usually  go  to  the 
bottom  after  the  fine  leaves — and 
that  is  the  source  of  "sanded  cows." 

I  will  suggest  a  remedy,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  chief  one.  Fields 
are  not  properly  prepared,  the  seed- 
bed for  the  best  crop  should  be  one 
in  which  the  soil  is  pulverized.  In 
so  doing  the  farmer  will  add  a  large 
per  cent  to  his  yield,  he  will  save 
much  in  wear  and  tear  of  machin- 
ery and  wear  and  tear  of  his  anit- 
omy,  in  being  shook,  jarred,  jerked 
and  tumbled  about  as  he  clings  to 
his  machine  to  avoid  beinp  thrown 
under  the  wheels  of  mower,  rake  or 
other  machine,  also  it  will  save  in 
horse  flesh  and  feed,  as  it  tires  a 
team  as  much  as  a  man  to  be  stum- 
bling over  clods  all  day.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  in  some  seasons  some  soils 


are  not  easy  to  put  in  proper  con- 
dition, especially  where  there  is  a 
large  acreage.  In  this  case  I  would 
suggest  that  fewer  acres  be  put  in 
and  the  excess  land  be  summer  fal- 
lowed. In  this  way  the  farmer  can 
add  10  per  cent  to  his  crop  when 
properly  put  in.  He  gains  at  both 
ends,  greater  ease  in  harvesting  his 
crop,  greater  production,  less  dirt  in 
hay,  and  a  greater  crop  the  next  sea- 
son on  the  summer  fallow. 

Much  needed  machinery,  absent 
from  many  farms,  are  good  rollers, 
clod  mashers,  and  pulverizing  ma- 
chines. All  these  add  to  increase  of 
crops  and  pay  for  themselves  in  va- 
rious ways  in  a  very  short  time.  If 
the  seedbed  is  lumpy  when  seeded, 
the  roller  should  be' used  later  in 
the  winter  or  spring.  It  does  not 
hurt  grain  hay  fields  to  be  rolled 
even  after  the  grain  stands  several 
inches  high.  This  packs  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  the  grain  and 
also  smooths  the  ground,  and  checks 
evaporation,  while  a  rough  surface 
aids  evaporation. 

Machinery  costs  money  Certainly 
it  does,  but  it  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time. 

Now  I  would  not  allow  the  baler 
to  go  scot  free.  I  believe  they  are 
not  as  particular  as  they  should  be. 
as  I  have  seen  stones  which  would 
weigh  20  to  25  pounds  in  the  middle 
of  a  bale  and  lumps  of  dirt  nearly 


FARMERS'  INCOME  TAX. 

Married  farmers  whose  income  was 
over  $2,000  in  1918  or  unmarried 
farmers  whose  income  was  over 
$1,000  must  get  blanks  and  make 
returns  for  the  income  tax  under 
penalty  of  $1,000  fine  plus  25  per 
cent  of  the  amount  due,  for  neglect; 
or  $10,000  fine  or  one  year's  impris- 
onment or  both  for  refusal  to  make 
the  returns.  Free  help  and  advice  is 
given  by  internal  revenue  officers 
who  can  be  located  by  inquiring  at 
your  bank  or  postoffice.  Returns 
must  be  in  with  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  tax  before  March  15. 


Colusa  county  is  selling  nearly 
as  much  rice  as  barley  now,  Meord- 
ing  to  J.  L.  Mcndenhall. 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 


SUDAN  ON  OLD  VINEYARD. 

Sixty  acres  of  a  former  vineyard 
were  planted  to  Sudan  grass  last 
season  by  Philip  Mocettini  of  El 
Dorado  county.  A  crop  of  hay  was 
cut  and  fed  to  the  cows,  leaving  the 
plants  to  go  to  seed.  Returns  from 
the  hay  were  better  than  alfalfa 
would  have  produced  on  the  same 
ground. 


It  does  not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  leaves  no  mineral 
acid  residue  to  injure  your 
soil— it  keeps  the  land  sweet. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Top  dress  100  lbs.  per  acre  for 
seeded  crops.;  200  Bm.  culti- 
vated in  thoroughly  for  hoed 
crops.  These  light  dressings 
should  be  evenly  sf 


W.  LAMBERT 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248  Bwtefey,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Crop 
With  a  Bean 


Millions  of  doll. ills  worth  of  fruit  are  ruined  in  this  state  each  year  by  uuet 
and  fungus  pests  that  could  easily  be  saved  by  thorough  spraying.  Go  late  any 
fruit-growing  district  anywhere  in  harvest  time  and  you  can  usually  pick  sat  the 
orchards  that  have  been  sprayed  by  the  increased  crop  they  bear — and  the  finer 

eondiUon  of  the  fruit.  X 

If  you  have  suffered  in  the  past — GET  A  BEAN  THIS  VKAK  AND  DETER-  ^  (jf 
MINK  THAT  SO  FAR  AS   VIII  K  OWN  CKOF   Is  CONCERNED   VOC  A  It  K   f    jc  ■ 
GOING  TO  PROTECT  IT  AGAINST  THE  RAVAGES  OF  DESTRUCTIVE  / 

I'KSTS.     Get  a  BEAN — because  a  BEAN  does  the  work  right —    f  .#»^» 
Irives  the  material  on  at  high  pressure — gets  over  the  ground     f  ^v*  ^/Tgk 
Quickly — and  stands  up  to  the  hardest  service  day  in  and     f  ^  v  v  •V'L 
day  out — and  gives  the  best  results  at  the  least  cost.      y  ♦*  gjp 

\  -k  your  neighbor  wko  owns  one !  ^  • 

Bean  Spray  Pump^': 


Company 


SAN 


211  W.  Julian  St. 

JOSE, 


calif.  s<£  Sr&g* 


j 


SEED  POTATOES 


1000  SACKS  OF  SELECT  BRITISH  QUEENS 
Absolutely  clean.  Grown  on  sandy  soil.  Good  producer. 

Price,  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  Send  for  sample 
EUGENE  ELPHICK,  GROWER,  SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 
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PUMPING 

ENGINES 


A  mpcrior  line  of  I'litimn  built  up 
to  obo  Htaudard  of  quality — the  high- 
rftt — fmn  the  1%  H.  P.  to  the  18 
H.  P.  size. 

Compare  the  Alpha  with  any  other 
oiuri»e.  It  is  much  more  carefully 
rnado — you  can  see  that  at  once.  Alpha 
(Quality  means — longer  life,  better 
satisfaction,  lowest  operating  ooit,  no 
I  roubles,  better  results.  The  easiest 
ht.-u-Unir.  most  perfectly  balanced  en- 
Tine  made 

ftemt  for  the  Catnloc. 

Dc  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

«1  MCALK  8T„  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GET  THIS 

BOOKLET 

BEFORE 

PLANTING 

ALFALFA 


in  

OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


Vvoid  disappointing  yields  in 
future  years  by  planting  the  kind 
of  alfalfa  that  will  yield  heaviest 
and  live  longest  under  your  par- 
ticular conditions. 

This  illustrated  booklet  shows 
the  prow ms  habits  of  our  different 
kinds  of  alfalfa,  explains  which  one 
does  best  under  your  soil  and 
moisture  conditions.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  a  copy  before  purchas- 
ing y»or  seed. 

If  yo«  are  going  to  plant  alfalfa 
this  spring  don't  fail  to  write  for 
this  booklet  and  prices  on  new 
crop  seed,  right  away. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  A) 
725  Tenth  St.  Modesto,  Cal. 


Surface  Irrigation 


5  rev 


LET  US  SPRAY. 


Have  we  scale  from  San  Jose? 

Let  us  spray! 
Or  other  pest,  be  what  it  may — 

Let  us  spray. 
While   we   rest    and    talk  they're 
feedin', 

While    we're    swearin'     they  are 
breed  In', 

Lime   and    sulphur's  •  what  they're 
needin' — 
Let  us  spray. 

Sulphur  sprays  with  nicotine, 

Let  us  spray! 
Lead  arsenate  beats  paris  green, 

Let  us  spray! 
Wet  the  tree  from  twig  to  stump. 
Check  the  hopper's  cheerful  jump. 
Get  some  pressure  in  that  pump — 
Let  us  spray. 

Thrips,  red  spider,  almond  mite'. 

Let  us  spray! 
Curled  leaf,  peach  moth,  ditto  blight, 

Let  us  spray! 
Tho'  the  bugs  be  plump  or  flaccid — 
Emulsion,  alkali  or  acid 
Well  laid  on  will  make  them  placid — 
■  Let  us  spray. 

— Adapted  from  New  Zealand  paper. 


NURSERY  NOTES. 


The  California  Nursery  Company 
reports:  "Ornamental  stock  is  in 
great  demand.  Right  now  we  are  so 
covered  up  with  work  that  we  have 
not  the  time  to  write  you  particu- 
lars. In  a  few  days  we  may  be  able 
to  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the 
large  planters — as  soon  as  we  have 
a  chance  to  run  through  the  orders." 

Newcastle  nurserymen  report  their 
stocks  of  young  trees  being  rapidly 
"cleaned  up."  Not  much  of  the 
planting  favors  experimenting  in  new 
varieties  —  those  whose  commercial 
value  has  already  been  established 
being  chosen.  The  fine  rains  will 
give  an  impetus  to  planting  opera- 
tions. 

The  manager  of  the  Fresno  Nur- 
sery Company  reports:  "When  you 
were  here  before  I  remember  telling 
you  the  almonds  and  apricots  were 
moving  rather  slowly.  But  in  the 
last  two  weeks  we  have  disposed  of 
quite  a  quantity  of  both  varieties. 
Apricots  seem  to  be  gaining  favor 
and  we  certainly  believe  they  should, 
as  they  are  a  very  profitable  crop 
"and  are  also  thought  well  of  by 
growers  who  dry  them.  All  varieties 
of  peaches  are  moving  well.  In  fact, 
it  has  reached  the  point  where  both 
freestones  and  clings  are  short." 

Leonard  Coates  reports  as  follows: 
"We  are  rushed  with  orders  for  fruit, 
nut,  and  ornamental  stock.  The  de- 
mand for  fruit  trees  has  been  not- 
ably more  varied.  There  have  not 
been  nearly  enough  plums  to  go 
around,  and  nearly  all  other  stock 
promises  to  be  well  cleaned  up.  The 
Concord  walnut,  which  we  named 
and  introduced,  has  been  more  in 
demand  than  any  other  variety  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  One 
large  grower  even  said  he  was  going 
to  graft  over  his  whole  orchard  to 
Concord.  As  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
Press  first  put  us  on  the  track  of 
this  walnut,  it  is  but  one  more 
laurel  wreath  for  him.  Ornamentals 
are  selling  well,  although  the  season 
is  yet  early,  and.  from  inquiries,  the 
sale  will  be  very  large." 

The  Kirkman  Nurseries  report  a 
good  demand  for  prunes  on  peach 
root.  Many  growers  are  asking  for 
the  peach  root  in  preference  to  Myro- 
balan,  the  reason  given  being  that 
prune  orchards  on  peach  root  are 
giving  better  sizes  ordinarily  than 
where  the  trees  are  on  Myrobalan. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  would,  of 
course,  be  in  very  damp,  soggy  land. 
The  demand  for  table  grapes  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  There  is  a  normal 
planting  of  peaches,  but  not  nearly  a 
normal  stock  on  hand.  Peach  trees  in 
the  standard  varieties  will  all  be 
cleaned  up.  Almond  trees  are  not 
moving  quite  so  freely  as  they  might 
owing  to.  the  fact  that  much  land  now 
being  planted  to  almonds  has  to  be 
cleared  and  prepared  first  on  the 
hillsides.  This  explanation  holds 
good  regarding  the  almond  territory 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 


Ascolano  Olives 

.Select  Strain 


r  Wonderful  Result 


No  other  word  except  "wonderful"  will  properly 
describe  the  success  that  has  followed  the  plant- 
ing of  Armstrong  strong-rooted  Olive  Trees  in  all 
of  the  olive  districts  of  California.  Just  listen  to 
what  some  of  these  enthusiastic  planters  have 
written  us: 

—from  J.  S.  Douglas,  in  the  Kern  County  District  we  get  this:  "30  acres 
of  Olives  planted  last  spring,  not  a  single  tree  required  for  replanting." 

— and  H.  J.  Bierwilder,  in  the  Sacramento  District,  writes:  "I  got  a 
1007c  stand;  I  am  strong  for  Armstrong  Olive  Trees." 

—from  Tulare  County,  Ed  Moore  writes:  "98%  of  the  Olive  Trees  re- 
ceived from  you  last  spring  are  growing  nicely." 

— L.  L.  Williams  of  Yolo  County  says:  "Have  planted  25  acres  of  Olives 
from  your  nursery;  all  doing  line." 

—from  the  Orland-Oroville  District,  C.  W.  Butler  writes:  "Every  tree 
good,  no  fault  to  find  with  them.'' 

That  means  satisfied  planters — uniform  orchards 
— profitable  groves.  Why  should  you  be  satisfied 
with  less? 

We  now  have  a  large  stock  of  the  very  best  strains 
of  Ascolano,  Manzanillo,  Mission,  Sevillano.  Write 
for  prices,  naming  quantity  you  expect  to  plant. 

Expect  to  Plant  Anything  Else? 

We  have  more  than  300  acres  in  our  propagating  grounds  and 
grow  the  largest  assortment  of  nursery  stock  in  California. 

Deciduous  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees  in  great  variety,  for  the  home  orchard 
as  well  as  commercial  planting — Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 

Citrus  and  sub-tropical  fruits,  such  as  Avocados  in  20  finest  »ested 
varieties,  budded  Carobs,  Loquat,  Guava,  etc. 

Roses — the  best  the  world  has  to  offer.  The  cream  of  the  new  roses 
and  the  finest  of  the  better  known  sorts. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES 

J.  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor 

ONTARIO.  408  Euclid  Avenue,  CALIFORNIA. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Feed  the  Crops 


that 


feed  the  World 

Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

GOLD  BFAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Proposed  Reopening  of  the  War  on  Thrips 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  E, 

During  the  recent  deciduous  fruit 
short  course  held  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  an  orchard  survey  was  sug- 
gested by  local  men  to  determine  the 
relation  between  the  growing  of 
cover-crops  and  other  orchard  prac- 
tices and  the  damage  resulting  from 
thrips.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this 
investigation  by  means  of  local  as- 
sociations and  secure  data  from  as 
many  different  orchards  as  possible 
so  as  to  correlate  the  experiences 
under  the  varying  conditions  found 
in  different  soils  and  orchard  prac- 
tice. 

THE  PRUNE  NOT  YET  ADEQUATELY 
PROTECTED. 

The  consensus 'of  opinion  of  or- 
chardists  present  at  the  meetings 
was  that  the  spray  programs  thus 
far  offered  were  inadequate,  partic- 
ularly on  the  prune,  and  that  certain 
cultural  practices,  such  as  fall  ir- 
rigation and  the  growing  of  cover- 
crops  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  subject. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the 
past  by  the  Government  officials,  the 
University  of  California  and  the 
county  officers  in  co-operation  with 
the  orchardist  towards  the  control 
of  this  insect.  Different  types  of 
sprays  have  been  cTevised,  special  cul- 
tural measures  advocated,  such  as 
deep  fall  plowing,  fall  irrigation  and 
fertilization.  But  as  yet  the  prune 
growers  have  not  adopted  any  pro- 
gram as  being  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory. In  view  of  the  fact  that 
occasional  rather  severe  losses  occur, 
it  seems  worth  while  at  this  time  to 
take  some  concerted  action  to  de- 
termine what  measures  should  be 
taken  to  protect  our  orchards. 

THE  PEAR  PROGRAM  MORE  SATIS- 
FACTORY. 

The  pear  growers  have  apparently 
been  more  successful  in  securing  re- 
sults by  spraying  than  have  the 
prune  men.  Both  the  distillate  and 
tobacco  sprays,  devised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment men,  and  the  lime  spray, 
introduced  by  E.  L.  Morris,  have 
given  definite  results  on  pears.  In 
Contra  Costa  county  and  in  the  pear 
districts  of  the  Sacramento  river 
especially,  the  distillate  and  tobacco 
application  has  become  part  of  the 
regular  spray  program  of  many  or- 
chardists.  Perhaps  the  varying  re- 
sults on  these  two  kinds  of  trees 
may  be  due  to  their  manner  of 
blooming  or  to  the  total  number  of 
flower  buds  present.  But  even 
though  many  pear  growers  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  sprays 
which  have  been  suggested  are  sat- 
isfactory, it  is  still  worth  while  to 
extend  the  proposed  survey  into  the 
pear  districts  and  compare  condi- 
tions as  found  in  the  two  types  of 
orchard. 

LINE  OF  STRATEGY  SUGGESTED. 

Since  the  use  of  cover-crops,  fall 
irrigation  and  other  good  farm  prac- 
tices are  the  only  measures  which 
have  persisted  out  of  all  those  sug- 
gested for  the  control  of  thrips,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  are  worthy 
of  further  investigation,  at  least 
they  are  building  up  the  vigor  of  the 


R.  de  On*.  University  of  California.] 

orchard  and  thus  making  it  more 
resistant  to  the  attack  of  the  insect. 
Perhaps,  incidentally,  they  may  be 
of  direct  value  in  checking  the  work 
of  the  thrips  on  the  buds  when  they 
are  at  their  most  susceptible  stage. 
To  determine  the  value  of  such  prac- 
tices, it  is  necessary  to  observe  con- 
ditions in  orchards  which  have  been 
handled  in  different  ways.  Observa- 
tions made  in  the  orchard  are  of 
value  principally  where  they  can  be 
compared  with  a  number  of  other 
orchards  offering  a  similar  condition, 
because  soil,  moisture  conditions  of 
the  tree,  number  of  insects  present 
and  other  factors  complicate  the  re- 
sults and  only  by  a  comparison  of  a 
large  number  of  orchards  do  we  get 
results  that  are  dependable. 

CAREFUL  OBSERVERS  ESSENTIAL. 

Thus  to  make  a  survey  of  this 
kind  of  value  it  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  one  person  or  body  and 
should  cover  a  large  area  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  the  same  parties 
visiting  all  localities  where  observa- 
tions are  desired,  rather  than  left  to 
the  individual  orchardist.  No  two 
people  judge  alike,  and  also  there 
might  be  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
some  orchardists  as  to  the  identity 
of  different  species  of  thrips  and 
finally,  a  larger  number  of  reports 
will  be  made  if  a  few  people  make  it 
their  business  rather  than  for  every- 
one to  make  observations  for  his 
own  locality. 

Other  localities  besides  Santa 
Clara  Valley  which  have  been  suf- 
fering injury  from  thrips  might  care 
to  co-operate  in  the  survey.  This 
would  be  very  desirable  as  it  would 
not  only  extend  the  area  under  ob- 
servation but  would  include  different 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Also  a 
comparison  of  different  cultural 
methods  would  be  obtained.  The 
survey  might  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  agent, 
horticultural  commissioner  or  the 
co-operative  fruit  associations  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  University  of 
California. 

THINGS  WHICH  NEED  TO  BE  KNOWN. 

The  main  points  to  be  determined 
are  relative  injury  from  the  attack 
of  thrips  in  orchards  with  and  with- 
out cover  -  crops,  what  cover  -  crops 
are  used,  amount  of  growth,  when 
planted,  stage  of  bloom,  whether 
started  by  irrigation  or  rainfall,  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  or  manure? 
in  growing  the  crop,  number  of 
years  such  a  crop  has  been  grown 
and  the  date  and  stage  of  growth  of 
the  plant  when  plowed'under.  Con- 
clusions of  the  orchardists  as  to  any 
past  experiences  in  the  use  of  cover- 
crops,  whether  they  seemed  to  have 
any  bearing  on  thrip  injury  or 
emergence.  There  should  also  be 
noted  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
cHstomary  time  of  plowing,  condi- 
tion of  the  orchard,  any  sprays 
which  have  given  promise  and  any 
farming  operations  such  as  irriga- 
tion, fall  plowing,  pruning  or  fer- 
tilizing experiments  which  may  have 
a  bearing  on  the  insect  itself  or  in 
improving  the  thrift  of  the  tree. 


No  Compensation  for  Wine  Growers 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read 
your  editorial  entitled  "Inimbibi- 
tion"  and  find  myself  very  much  in 
disagreement  with  your  argument 
that  "the  State  should  do  every- 
thing it  reasonably  can  to  relieve, 
compensate  and  quickly  restore  to 
profitable  industry  those  who  have 
lost  livelihood  and  outlook."  I  par- 
ticularly object  to  that  "compen- 
sate." As  to  the  "relieve"  and 
"quickly  restore  to  profitable  indus- 
try," that  should  ever  be  the  State's 
duty  to  its  people  who  may  be  in 
difficulty. 

The  idea  seems  prevalent  in  some 
quarters  that  the  wine-grape  grow-  j 
ers  should  receive  payment  for  vines 
which  prohibition  may  force  them 
to  do  away  with.  I  fail  to  see  it 
that  way.  If  we  were  to  pay  the 
grapemen  for  the  vines  they  will 
lose  we  will  be  setting  a  rather  dan- 
gerous precedent.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  encourage  every  farmer 
who  found  himself  with  an  unprofit- 
able venture  on  his  hands  to  seek 
compensation  from  the  State.  And 


there  would  be  many  of  them  with  a 
fairer  claim  than  the  wine-grape 
men. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  set 
forth  by  the  "wets"  in  the  recent 
"wet  or  dry"  campaigns  was,  "Give 
our  grapemen  time  to  rearrange 
their  affairs  before  killing  their 
business."  How  many  of  them  took 
advantage  of  the  time  given  them? 

Just  one  thing  more:  If  the  wine- 
men  hadn't  been  so  consistent  about 
standing  in  with  the  saloonmen  and 
distillers,  they  might  not  find  them- 
selves in  so  difficult  a  position. — 
Geo.  Sandholdt,  Watsonville. 

[The  question  is,  of  course,  up  to 
the  people  and  your  judgment  is 
pertinent.  We  are  quite  in  accord 
with  your  claim  that  the  wine  grow- 
ers never  should  have  entered  any 
"entangling  alliance"  with  the  sa- 
loonmen. That  was  surely  the  worst 
mistake  they  ever  made.  There  may, 
however,  be  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  and  in 
what  way  they  should  be  punished 
for  it. — Editor.] 


MATERIALS 


Economy 

It  does  not  pay  to  use  home- 
made spray  mixtures.  For  very 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  you  can  get  the  most 
efficient  mixture,  already  prepared, 
which  will  save  you  time,  trouble, 
and  useless  expense. 


ORCHARD  BRAND  PREPARED 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

is  the  standard  spray  for  use  on 
peach  trees,  almond  trees,  apricot 
trees,  etc.,  to  control  blight  and 
shothole  fungus.  It  is  put  up  in 
paste  form,  ready  for  use,  and 
dilutes  easily  in  water. 

The  various  ingredients  are  com- 
bined at  the  factory  by  a  special 
process  which  insures  the  best  re- 
sults and  the  greatest  economy.  No 
one  but  an  expert  chemist  is  cap- 
able of  combining  these  ingredients 
with  the  proper  degree  of  accuracy. 

Use  8  to  10  pounds  of  Orchard 
Brand  Prepared  Bordeaux  Mixture 

to  50  gallons  of  water. 

On  good  crops  depend  good 
prices.  Good  crops  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  spraying 
materials.  Take  no  chances.  See 
that  "ORCHARD"  BRAND  is  on 
the  head  of  every  keg  or  barrel  of 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  you 
buy. 

We  issue  free  bulletins  on  tree 
diseases  and  their  remedies.  Write 
for  the  one  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

General 
Chemical  Company 

Dept.  A 

San  Francisco  :    :  California 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

is  t>  wonderful  *  I  P  /V  I  P?  A 
fertilizer  for  *-»  *^  *-» 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc. 

For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


—DEGEN  DRVINQ  KILNS—, 

Puts  fruit  drying-  on  a  paying-  basts. 
Easy  and  economical  *to  operate  and  built 
to  suit  your  requirements. 

ONE  TO  SIXTY-TON  CAPACITY. 
For  information  write 

DEGEN  EVAPORATOR  CO.. 
27  Leese  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Spring  Spraying  of  Prunes 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  f.  Fox.] 


Spraying  bearing  prune  trees  with 
lime-sulphur,  winter  strength,  when 
the  buds  have  started  to  move  their 
scales  has  had  beneficial  results  that 
are  tangible  in  the  following  in- 
stance: The  Thomas  Brothers  had 
not  been  getting  the  results  from 
their  prune  orchard  and  thrips'  work 
was  very  apparent  on  leaves  and 
buds  and  the  twigs  had  that  black- 
ened dead  appearance  which  always 
follows.  We  suggested  ufting  lime- 
sulphur  (winter  strength)  just  as 
the  buds  were  swelling,  and  eight 
rows  of  the  worst  part  of  the  or- 
chard was  sprayed.  As  there  was  a 
fair  crop  of  prunes  throughout  the 
orchard,  this  experiment  was  lost. 
But  last  year  one-half  of  the  eighty 
acres  of  prunes  was  sprayed  at  this 
time  and  the  other  forty  left  un- 
sprayed.  Seventy-five  tons  of  prunes 
were  saved  from  the  40  acres  spray- 
ed and  only  25  tons  from  the  un- 
sprayed  40  acres. 

TREES  SPRAYED  IN  Bl.OOM. 

But  the  surprising  thing  about 
this  is  that  before  they  got  through 
spraving  the  trees  were  in  bloom. 
Virpil  Thomas  told  us  that  a  friend 
of  his  from  Lake  county  had  advised 
him  that  it  was  quite  safe  and  he 
could  go  ahead.  Which  he  did, 
using  Rex  Lime-Sulphur  at  the  rate 
of  9-1!  He  used  13  barrels  of  Rex 
on  the  40  acres  and  claims  that  he 
perceived  no  damage  to  those  trees 
sprayed  when  in  bloom.  This  was 
such  an  amazing  thing  that  T  wrote 
to  the  friend  who  had  advised  It, 
also  to  Fred  G.  Stokes,  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Lake  county,  to  see 
If  he  knew  of  anyone  there  who  had 
used  lime-sulphur,  winter  strength, 
on  prunes  or  pears  in  bloom.  Mr. 
Stokes  replied  as  follows:  "Regard- 
ing the  application  of  lime-sulphur 
spray,  winter  strength,  to  trees  In 
bloom,  I  fail  to  see  the  need  of  try- 
ing any  such  game  as  it  would,  even 
if  safe,  probably  effect  pollenization. 
As  for  pears,  in  Lake  county  I  have 
known  different  people  to  apply  lime- 
sulnhur,  1-10  (33°  Baume  test), 
when  the  pears  were  in  bloom  and 
without  apparent  damage.  This  has 
happened  when  they  were  late  with 
their  scab  spray  which  should  be  put 
on  when  the  buds  are  well  opening 
up.  I  prefer  the  lime-sulphur  to 
Bordeaux  for  this  purpose  because  of 
its  additional  value  as  an  insecticide. 

"About  putting  on  lime-sulphur, 
1-10,  on  prunes  in  bloom,  I  would 
not  recommend  it.  Would  be  afraid 
it  would  burn  foliage  and  hurt  pol- 
lenization." 

As  this  goes  to  press  T  have  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Mr. 
Stokes,  who  had  interviewed  the 
man  reputed  to  have  recommended 
spraying  prunes  in  bloom.  The  let- 
ter is  as  follows: 

"I  have  seen   ■,  and  he  says 

there  is  a  misunderstanding  about 
the  spraying  of  prunes  with  liine- 
sulnhur  10-1  (33°  Baume)  whilst 
in  bloom.  It  appears  that  the  party 
you  referred  to  (Thomas  Bros.)  was 
spraving  as  a  general  clean  up,  etc., 
and  had  not  quite  finished  and 


advised  him  to  finish  the  job  up 
even  though  a  third  of  the  blossoms 
were  out.  No  noticeable  difference 
was   perceived   as  to  crop  on  the 

trees  thus  treated.   said  he  had 

not  answered  your  letter,  so  I  am 
sending  you  this  so  you  will  get  the 
straight  of  it." 

FTRTHER  EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr  Thomas  said  that  thrips  were 
practically  absent  in  the  part  of  the 
orchard  sprayed,  but  were  very  bad 
in  the  unsprayed  portion.  He  also 
said  that  the  former  was  plowed 
last  This  year  he  intends  spraving 
the  40  acres  left  last  year.  Several 
other  mpn  who  have  been  troubled 
with  thrips  have  also  promised  to 
try  out  a  portion  of  their  orchards 
with  this  treatment  early  in  March 
so  that  we  may  have  more  definite 
results  to  ofer. 

Now.  apart  from  thrips,  this  is  a 
most  useful  spray  to  apply  at  bud 
swelling  time,  anyway.  Used  winter 
strength  and  properly  applied  it  kills 
San  Jose  and  greedy  scale,  first 
hatch  of  red  spider,  plant  lice  and 
aphids.  kills  the  spores  of  scab  (also 
shothole  fungus  as  a  second  spray 


and  peach  blight),  peach  moth  and 
blister-mite.  In  a  word  it  is  the 
most  useful  and  beneficial  spray — 
especially  applied  at  this  time,  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  Disagreeable 
to  put  on — sure — but  you  get  re- 
sults. It's  those  things  that  cost 
effort  that  pay. 

TIME  ,T(>  SPRAY  WITH  LTME-8TJLPHUR. 

The  best  time  to  spray  with  lime- 
sulphur  will  be,  generally  speaking, 
about  the  first  week  in  March — ex- 
cept for  almonds,  which  have  al- 
ready been  done.  The  almonds  can 
have  another  shot  after  they  have 
finished  blooming,  using  the  lime- 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  five  gallons 
to  200-gallon  tank  or  even  one  gal- 
lon to  35  gallons  of  water;  for  red 
spider  and  leaf  spot  or  atomic,  sul- 
phur 10  pounds  to  100  gallons.  This 
latter  is  an  excellent  spray  for  any 
trees  in  foliage  for  mites,  red  spider, 
thrips  (with  black  leaf  40°)  and 
apple  or  pear  scab. 

But  every  locality  must  watch  its 
own  sap  movement  and  spray  ac- 
cordingly. No  time  is  to  be  lost 
now  in  getting  that  spray  material 
on  hand. 

NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested 
in  "The  Last  Word  in  Pruning"  and 
I  think  you  save  the  day  in  calling 
it  "The  Last  Word  in  Pruning 
Young  trees"  and  adding  "at  least 
up  to  the  fourth  year."  For  my 
father  and  uncle  pruned  to  save  all 
growth  on  young  trees  in  this  iden- 
tical manner  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  By  the  way.  my  father 
exhibited  and  took  a  premium  at 
one  of  the  first  State  Fairs  at  Stock- 
ton in  early  days,  he  being  now  92 
years  old. 

I  have  used  this  method  of  prun- 
ing and  use  it  now,  except  that  I 
prefer  to  cut  back  a  little  to  a 
stronger  bud  and  to  keep  the  tops 
even  or  give  the  advantage  to  the 
south  side.  I  don't  want  a  tree  to 
look  pruned  in  the  general  way.  but 
when  done  to  look  so  that  you  can't 
find  any  fault  with  it.  I  went  to 
see  the  professor  give  a  demonstra- 
tion in  pruning  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  I  consider 
him  the  best  posted  man  we  have 
had.  I  think  when  the  trees  get 
older  the  method  will  have  to  be 
modified  for  best  results,  sooner  with 
the  peach  than  other  trees,  and  the 
Bellefleur  sooner  than  other  apples. 
I  have  found  I  had  rather  keep  a 
leader  on  the  three  main  branches, 
making  a  branch  on  each  side  a  dis- 
tance apart — the  same  as  on  the 
trunk,  and  another  set  higher  up 
differently  spaced.  Then  if  the  ne- 
cessity arises  for  thinning  out  it 
can  be  done  with  less  harm.  As  I 
have  said,  I  give  the  south  side  of 
the  tree  the  advantage — the  north 
side  can  take  care  of  itself — but  a 
limb  lost  on  the  south  side  is  gone 
forever. 

One  experiment  I  have  tried  is  to 
cut  back  my  apple  trees  one  year 
and  simply  thin  out  the  next.  The 
year  they  were  not  cut  back  they 
started  fruit  spurs  the  whole  length. 
In  the  end  this  makes  a  strong, 
stocky  tree,  able  to  hold  its  fruit  up 
out  of  the  road. 

In  planting  a  young  tree  I  let  it 
lean  a  little  to  the  south  and  see 
that  it  stays  there. — H.  R.  Dakin, 
Santa  Cruz  county. 


11/  '} 
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ORCHARD  SPRAY 

For  Crop  Insurance 

Kill  Thrips  While  Still  in  the  Bud 

That's  where  the  eggs  are  laid — in  the  bud.  By  the  first  of  March  the 
adults  have  come  out  of  the  ground  and  embedded  their  eggs  deep  in  the 
tender  buds.  A  week  later  and  the  larvae  are  ravishing  your  crops,  eating 
out  the  heart  of  buds  about  to  burst  into  bloom.  Insure  your  crops  with  a 
spray  that  goes  into  the  bud  and  kills  the  egg.  Give  your  trees  a  chance 
to  bloom  by  spraying  with 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips 


high  gravity  oil  especially  pre- 
Order  your  supply  of  Miscible 


a  highly  penetrating,  quickly  evaporating, 
pared  for  thrip  destruction.  Be  prepared 
Oil  No.  2  today. 

Universal  oils  are  uniform.  They  give  the  right  results.  They  kil' 
the  insect  without  harming  the  tenderest  bud.  They  penetrate  and  kil' 
the  eggs. 

We  have  a  thrips  specialist,  Paul  R.  Jones,  who  has  had  years  of  ex" 
perience  fighting  thrips.  Write  to  him  today  about  your  orchard  condi" 
tions  and  let  him  help  you.    His  services  are  free. 

Balfour  Guthrie  &  Company 

350  California  Street  816  Higgins  Building 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 
liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.   Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

HAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  California 


ATTENTION,  TREE  PLANTERS 

We  have  only  a  few  trees  left — the  best  of  our  stock — and  as  we 
are  anxious  to  close  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  we  are  making  spe- 
cial prices  on  the  following  varieties: 

Beurre  Anjou  on  French  and  Jap, Root; 
Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis  on  French; 
Bartlett  on  French  and  Jap,  3  to  4  ft.; 
Almonds,  all  varieties,  on  almond  root; 
Royal  and  Moorpark  Apricot  on  Myron  Root; 
French  Prune  on  Peach; 
Cherries  on  Mazzard. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST 


UNITED  PRUIT  CO. 


NEWCASTLE 


T PEACH    F^PLUM  EZ  APPLE  TIG 
APRICOT  Bndr  PRUNE  CHERRY  l|  ORANGE 

ALMOND  B  m  PEAR     I—  OLIVE     I—  Lemon,  Etc 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 
ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

ESS^f'lJJSSS  Fresno,  California 
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How  About  Losses  from  Wine  Industry? 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
the  lat  Inst,  you  express  yourself 
editorially  at  some  length  relative 
to  the  owners  of  wine-grape  vine- 
yards 1b  California.  Near  the  close 
of  your  expression  you  say:  "All 
loss-bills  which  are  expertly  audited 
and  from  which  all  compensating 
circumstances  and  conditions  are  set 
off  should  be  paid"  by  our  State. 
If  in  the  expression  quoted  you 
mean  to  Include  those  losses  (all 
compensating  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions having  been  set  off),  which 
have  been  experienced  by  persons 
not  owning  wine-grape  vineyards  in 
California  and  are  direct  results  or 


|  clear  consequences  of  the  wine  traf- 
fic here,  please  say  so  in  your  next 
issue.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  in- 
clude those  losses  Just  mentioned, 
why  not? — Allyn  O.  Taylor,  Selma. 

[We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  that 
aspect  of  the  matter.  It  involves 
the  whole  question  of  prohibition, 
which  we  consider  as  dead  as  a 
mackerel,  and  we  have  no  interest 
in  efforts  to  revive  it  by  either  side.  I 
We  have  said  that  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  efforts  to  impeach  the 
overwhelming  national  decision  of 
the  matter.  We  intend  to  leave 
everything  but  the  one  question  of 
helping  the  vine-losers  to  the  law- 1 
vers  and  the  courts. — Editor.  ] 


Better  Hay  Farming  Possible 

To  »he  Editor:  Why  should  the 
hay  raiser  care?  So  far  he  has 
passed  off  tons  of  dirt  and  rocks, 
and  latterly  at  a  high  figure.  It 
seems  the  dealer  cares  but  little, 
since  he  passes  it  along  after  mak- 
ing about  a  flat  rate  for  good  and 
indifferent  qualities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  better 
grades  of  hay  are  produced  upon 
gravel  or  hilly  ground.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  roust  be  dragged  to  conveni- 
ent places  to  be  baled  on  the  level. 
It  has  heretofore  been  dragged  on 
rakes,  at  all  times  sliding  on  the 
ground,  and.  on  account  of  the 
steepness  of  the  bills,  this  procedure 
has  seemed  indispensable. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  rake  on  wheels  with 


a  lever  attachment  allowing  the  load 
to  be  slightly  elevated  from  the 
ground  should  not  be  used.  Also,  if 
a  farmer  cannot  use  a  roller  in  the 
hills  to  smooth  down  his  clods,  let 
him  use  a  clod  smoother. 

Rut  why  worry  about  this?  Buy 
and  pay  him  for  the  described  hay 
and  if  he  delivers  you  his  freehold, 
hold  him  to  his  contract.  Business 
men  are  under  such  restrictions,  why 
not  place  the  hay  producer  on  the 
same  footing? — William  Bond,  New- 
ark. 


The  Atw»tcr  Fruit  Exchange  han- 
dled $124,000  worth  of  fruit  last 
year,  which  is  expected  to  be  vastly 
increased  the  coming  season.  The 
membership  has  grown  from  31  to  70. 


FALSE   BOTTOM   BERRY  BOXES 
DEFENDED. 

Our  article,  "False  Bottom  Berry 
Boxes  Banned,"  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  draws  Are  from  W.  I.  New- 
comb  of  the  Sebastopol  Berry  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  and  we  are  glad  to  present 
their  side  of  the  argument.  Mr. 
Newcomb  insists  that  the  false  bot- 
toms are  necessary  for  extra  strength, 
especially  during  field  handling,  and 
for  safety  of  the  berries  when*  boxes 
are  stacked  one  on  top  of  the  other 
by  retailers.  They  are  used  very 
little  for  strawberries,  but  entirely 
in  the  Sebastopol  district  for  Lo- 
gans and  blacks,  of  which  718  tons 
were  shipped  East  last  season  by 
the  organization,  mostly  to  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  States.  Mr.  Newcomb 
points  out  that  since  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  organization's  shipments 
are  to  destinations  within  the  State, 
and  since  Eastern  growers  all  use 
false  bottom  boxes,  it  would  not  be 
right  for  a  State  official  ruling  to 
handicap  California  berries  in  East- 
ern markets.  The  Sebastopol  baskets 
are  of  full  measure,  labeled  one  pint 
each,  and  no  Eastern  State  or  mar- 
ket has  objected  to  them. 

Traveler — Isn't  this  train  pretty 
late? 

Stationmaster — Yes,  she  is  a  bit 
behind,  mister,  but  we're  expectin' 
her  every  hour  now. — Harper's  Mag- 
azine. .   

The  last  week  in  January  apple 
buyers  purchased  $46,000  worth  of 
dried  apples  at  Sebastopol.  The  pre- 
vailing price  paid  was  15c  a  pound. 


WONDER  PUMP 


Guaranteed 


5  Years 


The  WONDER  PUMP  is  the  Most 

Successful  Irrigation  Pump  Manufactured 

It  will  pump  air  and  water  at  the  same  time. 

It  will  pump  more  gallons  of  water  for  the  amount  of  power  used 

than  other  pumps. 

W  hy  use  an  old  style  pump  when  you  can  install  a  WONDER 
PUMP  and  save  the  price  of  your  pumping  unit  in  a  few  years? 

Seeing  is  helieving.    Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Wonder  Pump,  free  of  charge. 

Please  fill  in  the  following — 

1.  1  wish  to  irrigate  acres. 

2.  I  want  to  raise  the  water  feet  elevation  from  the  pump. 

3.  Do  you  pump  from  river,  lake  or  well?  

4.  How  close  to  the  water  will  you  place  the  pump?  feet. 

5.  Will  you  use  motor  or  gas  engine?  

6.  How  many  gallons  per  minute  do  you  wish  to  pump?  

7.  Would  like  to  have  you  demonstrate  your  pump,  which  is  free 
of  charge. 

Name  

Address  „ . .  .        ••  *  ?  • 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

Jackson  Rotary  Pump  Co., 


Horticultural  Jottings 


Some  Napa  vineyardists  are  offer- 
ing $2.50  per  day  and  found  for 
pruners.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  they  spend  money  this 

way. 

Federal  fruit  experts  have  de- 
clared that  the  walnut  worm  of 
Southern  California  is  the  apple  cod- 
ling moth.  Its  identity  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  Fresno  county  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  entered  protest  to 
Senators  Johnson  and  Phelan  against 
the  proposed  reduction  of  agricul- 
tural appropriation  by  $3  000.000. 

The  strawberry  growers  of  Cen- 
tral California  propose  to  fix  a  price 
of  10c  a  pound  for  strawberries  to 
the  canners  this  season,  as  against 
7c  last  year.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
fix  a  minimum  of  $8  per  chest  in 
open  market. 

Directors  of  the  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation  have  declared  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  No.  8  of  $1 
per  share  on  the  common  stock  and 
dividend  No.  10  of  $1.75  per  share 
on  the  preferred. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  carloads 
of  apples  were  shipped  from  New 
York  State,  February  8,  nearly  twicf 
as  many  as  were  shipped  by  all  the 
other  apple  growing  States  com- 
bined— whose  total  for  the  same 
date  was  68  carloads. 

Orange  growers  of  Porterville  af- 
filiated with  sections  which  control 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  output  will 
pay  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  box 
to  create  an  advertising  fund  to» 
market  Sunkist  marmalade,  a  new 
industry  for  utilizing  the  cull  fruit. 

W.  C.  Jacobsen,  Superintendent  bl 
Rodent  Control  in  California,  is  try- 
ing to  arrange  for  co-operation  be- 
tween Contra  Costa  and  Alameda 
counties  in  rodent  work.  Harry  H. 
Ladd  has  made  great  inroads  on  the 
squirrels  in  San  Joaquin  connty,  ot 
which  he  is  Commissioner. 

The  Mills  Orchard  Company  at 
Hamilton  City  recently  shipped  a 
carload  of  20,000  trees  from  their 
nursery  here.  They  included  French 
prunes.  Tuscan  and  Phillip  cling 
peaches.  Foreman  F.  C.  Shank  re- 
ports pears  aud  almonds  not  moving 
so  freely.  They  will  be  planting 
50,000  Myrobalan  seedlings  this  sea- 
son. 

Three  aspirants  for  the  post  of 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Con- 
tra Costa  county  reported  to  take 
the  State  board  examinations  at 
Martinez  on  February  6.  Their 
names  are  Will  Van  Dyke  (Ukiahi 
Edwin  B.  Sellers  (Oakley)  and  C.  A. 
Noren  (Reedley).  The  present  in- 
cumbent. Frank  T.  Swett,  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  retire. 

FIG   GROWING   IN  MEECED 
COUNTY. 

In  191ft.  out  of  nearly  45,000  trees 
planted  in  Merced  county,  20,070 
were  figs.  The  total  number  grow- 
ing in  the  county  was  99,000,  o( 
which  29,000  were  in  bearing.  Con- 
siderable planting  has  been  done  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tuttle  and  more 
acreage  is  to  be  planted  there  this 
year.  It  is  expected  that  figs  will 
lead  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to  be 
planted  in  this  connty  again  this 
season.  The  annual  production  of 
Smyrna  figs  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  now  nearly  2000  tons,  which 
will  be  vastly  increased  in  the  very 
near  future  with  a  large  acreage  of 
sturdy  young  trees  coming  into  bear- 
ing. Since  importations  were  cut  olT 
owing  to  the  war,  some  10,000  acres 
of  figs  have  been  planted  in  the 
central  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The 
outlook  for  the  fruit  in  the  fatuK 
is  promising,  setting  aside  the  late 
war  prices.  When  we  settle  into 
our  stride  and  produce  canned  figs, 
pickled  figs,  candied  figs,  fig  jam 
and  other  sugar-saving  delights  from 
this  fruit,  the  industry  will  loom  up. 
As  a  food  and  corrective  it  is  very 
hard  to  beat  among  the  dried  fruits. 
Now  is  the  time  for  growers  to  be- 
gin an  educational  campaign  for  the 
production  of  quality  rather  than 
tonnage.  For  if  half  the  fruit  is  not 
much  larger  than  a  cling  peach  pit 
it  will  take  some  time  building  up 
a  market  for  the  tonnage  already  in 
sight.     Fertilization  is  a  big  factor. 
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Some  Itinerary  Notes 


LAKR    COUNTY  NOTES. 

On  heavy  land  many  started  prun- 
ing as  soon  as  pear  picking  was  fin- 
ished and  much  of  the  pruning  is 
done.  Most  of  our  orchards  are 
straight  Bartletts  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  difficulty  about  polleniza- 
tion. 

In  December  and  the  early  part 
of  January  there  was  quite  a  heavy 
planting  of  Bartlett  pears  and  French 
prunes  in  Lake  county,  according  to 
a  report  from  F.  G.  Stokes,  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  respective  plant- 
ings to  the  middle  of  the  month  be- 
ing 17,413  pears  and  14,465  French 
prunes,  also  miscellaneous  lots  of 
walnuts,  almonds,  apricots  and 
peaches. 

The  fruit  last  year  was  very  clean 
and  practically  free  from  scab.  We 
are  figuring  on  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  (1-10,  Baume  33  degrees)  as 
soon  as  the  buds  open  up  well,  but 
before  blossoming,  for  a  scab  pre- 
ventive and  as  a  general  clean-up 
for  San  Jose  scab,  blister  mite,  etc.  So 
far  we  have  had  over  10  inches  of 
rai»   (January  25)  and  things  look 


OUR  OWN 

BARLEY 


Out  down  the  cost  of  fwHlinir.  Save  3  <*nts 
par  poaatl  M'l  the  hauling.  Do  the  work 
.it  your  leisure.  The  No.  'It  rolls  10  to  15 
*.ioJ«i  with  8  to  4  H.  P.  etifrine.  Other  sizes 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Write  for  cir- 
•  titer. 

THOMAS  It.  BROWNK 
HWtory  Ropresentutive,  Stockton,  ObI, 


most  encouraging.  I  hear  that  Frank 
T.  Swett  has  just  completed  a  report 
on  the  year's  work  of  the  Pear  Grow- 
ers' Association  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  our  growers.  I  always 
advise  their  taking  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  so  please  put  in  all  the  pear 
news  you  can — also  wine-grape  news. 
(We  had  already  published  the  above 
report.)   

STANISLAUS    COUNTY  NOTES. 

D.  H.  Simms  planted  strawberries 
between  his  young  figs  and  from  the 
plants  occupying  one  acre  he  sold 
$1,500  worth  of  berries  last  year. 

I.  C.  Baker  of  Stanislaus  county 
says  his  23  stands  of  bees  saved  the 
day  for  him  last  year,  for,  though 
he  lost  out  on  his  beans,  the  bees 
brought  him,  in  honey  and  wax, 
$465,  besides  all  he  wanted  to  use 
for  himself  and  family. 

Two  years  ago  C.  M.  Smith  bought 
20  acres  near  Ceres,  14  of  which 
were  in  peaches.  The  last  two  years 
he  has  sold  $8,000  worth  of  fruit 
from  these  trees.  He  believes  in 
plenty  of  irrigation — also  believes  in 
peaches.   

ORASS    VALIEV  NOTES. 

The  unsettled  conditions  incident 
to  the  war  nave  curtailed  our  or- 
cnaro.  planting  materially.  in  met} 
pet  ceut  ot  in'  noes  uiauieu  nave 
ueeu  luruisueu  by  our  local  nur- 
series. x>artietts  lake  tue  lead,  witn 
a  goodly  upriuKiing  ot  lieurre  il'Au- 
jou,  ueurre  toosc  and  f  oreiie.  In 
piums  tne  Grand  uuKe  and  1'resi- 
uent  take  tne  lead,  wuu  Hungarian 
third. 

,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  D.  F. 
Norton,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
ol  Grass  Valley,  reports  as  follows: 
1 1 mi  will  remember  that  I  used  to 

brag  that  Nevada  county  was  Im- 


mune from  pear  blight.  In  justice 
to  myself  I  believed  it.  But  last 
year  my  illusion  was  dispelled  by  its 
appearance  in  an  impartial  manner, 
for  no  part  of  the  county  was  slight- 
ed. The  scarcity  of  intelligent  labor 
made  its  eradication  an  uphill  fight, 
but  we  have  kept  at  it  and  I  hope 
that  our  winter  pruning  will  leave  it 
but  a  memory.   

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Germans  and  Poles,  who  have 
been  fighting  for  the  town  of  Posen, 
have  both  of  them  declared  martial 
law  in  that  town.  Co-operation  is 
not  suspected.  The  humor  of  the 
situation  should  lead  to  improved 
relations. 

We  recently  noticed  in  an  enter- 
prising Berkeley  store  an  artistic  at- 
tempt to  classify  eggs  under  a  new 
standard.  The  three  qualities  dis- 
played bore  the  following  legends 
respectively:  "The  end  of  a  Perfect 
Lay,"  "Barnyard  Echoes"  (of  the 
past?)  and  "Just  Eggs."  The  price 
of  the  last  named  was  quite  reason- 
able. 

We  were  recently  approached  by 
one  of  those  harmless,  nondescript 
individuals  who  is  so  fond  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  unwary  to 
the  fulfillment  of  ancient  prophecy. 
He  said  that:  "He  hath  put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seat"  refer- 
ring to  the  ex-kaiser)  "and  exalted 
the  humble  and  meek"  (referring  to 
our  doughboys  and  the  British).  The 
last  explanation  is  not  convincing. 
He  said  nothing  about  the  rich  be- 
ing sent  empty  away!  This  man  is 
of  the  same  kidney  as  the  old  sea 
captain  who  had  much  time  for  con- 
templation. He  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  when  Elijah  made  a 
monkey  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  it 
was  coal  oil  and  not  water  with 
which  he  drenched  the  sacrifice  and 
then,  unbeknownst,  he  scratched  a 
match  up  his  leg  to  ignite  it! 
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"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  TV  ere 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  aecocutt 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  oosa- 
pounded  semi-annually. 

y  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  am) 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  oal-of- 
town  depositors." 


Cad** 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

108  Sutter  Sb,  San  rranasco 


-STATE  CERTIFIED- 


SEED  POTATOES 

British  Queen  and  American  Won- 
der Varieties. 
Grown  from  hill  selected  seo#  in 
cool  coast  climate.   Give  ewceHent 
yields  throughout  the  state. 

$3.00  PER  CWT. 

CARL  NIELSEN,  Grower 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 


OF   THE     PACIFIC  COAST 


67-69  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 
237  So.  Los  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles 

 DISTRIBUTORS  

1234  H  St,  Fresno  1308  K  St.  Sacramento     135  So.  Market  St,  San  Jos* 

110  So.  Aurora  St,  Stockton      115  Main  St,  Chico  314  E  St_  Mary.ville 

Modoto,  Fortuna,  Napa,  Red  Bluff,  Orland,  WuWa,  Lincoln,  Vacarffle,  St  Milan, 
lOua,  PorUrrilU,  La  Mm.  Ananaim,  Whitte,  Pomona.  SaaLan  Obispo 

714  Main  St.  Woodlaad 


One  Avery  Sells  Another 


Gentlemen : 

Regarding  the  8-16  Avery  tractor  purchased  from  your  company  early 
last  fall,  will  say  that  no  better  evidence  of  how  we  like  it  can  be  given 
than  to  say  that  we  expect  to  purchase  another. 

The  powerful  motor,  the  simple  and  direct  transmission,  and  the  lack 
of  a  lot  of  power-robbing  gears  has  allowed  our  tractor  to  stand  the  test 
of  severe  every-day  use,  without  one  provoking  delay. 

We  have  been  pulling  a  four-bottom  10"  Bonanza  plow,  plowing  five 
inches  deep,  also  used  a  twenty-foot  spike  tooth  harrow,  loaded  with 
brick. 

Will  say  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Avery,  as  we  are  in  a 
position  to  either  praise  or  condemn  a  machine.  Anyone  that  is  interested 
can  call  upon  me  for  any  information. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

E.  W.  DEVERE. 

Ranch  near  Esparto,  Yolo  County. 


A  tractor  that  will  work  under  all  conditions — a  tractor  with  practically  no  up-keep  cost — a  trac- 
tor that  stands  the  test  of  every-day  use  without  provoking  delays — a  tractor  that  is  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price— THAT  IS  THE  AVERY  TRACTOR. 

Call  on  the  Avery  distributor  nearest  your  home  and  see  the  complete  Avery  line. 
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nJRUIT  GROWER*,/* 

Tor  treo  planting 
g'QnuinQ  #<^^f  is 
most  satistactoiy" 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  are  75  to  100  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-savins  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  I    : .  .  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Sf>RAY  MATERIA 


"There  U  a  Bex 
for  every  orchard 
trouble." 


BEX  8PBAT8  are  the  de- 
velopment of  20  year*  of 
Scientific  Investigation  and 
Development. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS,  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE,  A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES— 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS.  REX  BORDEAUX  -  OILS  -  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BBN1C1A,  CAL. 


■  .f.S"' 


T 

Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  \ 

—  1 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


-  <2?EX  SPi&iys'  -  The  5tdnddrd  for  20 years 


Cleaning  Up  the  Gopher. 

In  Santa  Cruz  county  demonstra- 
tions of  gopher  poisoning  were  given 
at  every  farm  -  enter  in  the  county 
in  December.  This  was  followed  by 
the  appointment  of  gopher  drive 
committees,  when  it  was  decided 
that  each  center  hold  a  drive  to  be 
completed  during  February.  Sweet 
potatoes,  carrots  and  parsnips  are 
the  best  bait.  To  discourage  storage 
cut  the  baits  into  cubes  one-half 
inch  square  by  one  inch  in  length. 
The  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  poison 
formula  consists  of  one  ounce  of 
alkaloid  strychnine  mixed  with  one 
ounce  of  insoluble  saccharine.  The 
preparation  is  put  in  a  pepper  box 
and  sifted  over  the  bait  as  needed. 
One  ounce  is  sufficient  to  make 
eight  gallons  of  prepared  baits, 
which  must  always  be  dropped  into 
the  main  runways  and  not  in  lat- 
erals. 

Good  Old  U.  S.  Efficiency. 

We  are  told  that  the  value  of 
food  products  destroyed  by  the 
ground  squirrel  in  1917  exceeds  the 
gold  production  by  $8,000,000.  The 
United  States  Government  is  con- 
trolling the  ground  squirrel  on  fed- 
eral lands,  national  forests,  etc. 
The  State  Rodent  Control  Division 
is  doing  this  on  State  lands.  The 
individual  is  called  upon  to  do  it 
on  his  own  property  to  complete  the 
thing.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  busy 
before  the  young  ones  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  has  to 
be  done  anyway  so  let's  do  it  now. 
The  astonishing  thing  is  that  united 
action  has  not  taken  place  long  ere 
this!  Last  year  we  made  a  good 
start  at  it.  This  year  should  clean 
them  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
annual  expense  will  be  practically 
nominal  and  the  damage  ditto. 

Limitations  on  the  Income  Tax. 

The  farmer  is  not  required  to  in- 
clude in  his  income  tax  computation 
the  value  of  the  farm  produce  con- 
sumed by  himself  and  his  family. 
This  is  quite  an  item  where  a  man 
has  a  large  family  and  puts  up  his 
own  meat,  cheese,  butter,  fruit,  and 
so  forth,  for  the  year.  But  in  cases 
where  he  exchanges  produce  for 
groceries,  merchandise,  etc.,  the 
market  value  of  the  article  received 
in  exchange  must  be  included.  A 
farmer  must  figure  up  all  income 
derived  from  sale  or  exchange  of 
products  during  the  year,  whether 
they  were  raised  on  the  farm  or  pur- 
chased and  resold.  He  is  allowed  to 
deduct  from  this  total  his  expenses 
of  the  year  connected  with  planting, 
cultivation,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing of  the  crop  or  the  care,  feeding 
and  marketing  of  livestock. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Going  Strong. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berke- 
ley has  closed  loans  to  farmers  how 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 
It  is  considered  that  this  bank  is 
saving  borrowers  an  average  of 
1%^  to  2%  per  annum  on  the 
amount  of  their  loans,  or  an  annual 
saving  on  the  above  amount  of 
$200,000  a  year.  The  advantages  of 
the  long  time  loans  appeal  to  every 
farmer  even  more  than  the  saving. 
As  the  system  is  understood  more 
and  more  farmers  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Associations  are  growing 
stronger  and  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  working  basis  than 
they  had  a  year  ago. 

Squirrels  Swatted  in  Stanislaus. 

A.  L.  Rutherford  of  Stanislaus 
county  has  been  busy  at  the  squir- 
rels.   We  recently  rode  with  A.  E. 


Gray,  assistant  field  superintendent 
of  rodent  control,  along  the  river 
district,  both  sides,  and  to  Oakdale. 
Mr.  Gray,  who  worked  against  squir- 
rels for  three  years  in  connection 
with  the  health  department,  express- 
ed amazement  at  what  had  been 
done,  as  he  said  certain  sections 
here  used  to  be  alive  with  squirrels. 
Today  the  only  evidence  of  them  in 
some  sections  is  mounds  that  had 
accumulated  by  the  earth  working 
of  the  rodents  now  covered  with 
grain  Instead  of  being  bare  areas. 

California  Fruit  Exchange. 

Three  new  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  were  named 
at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  Sacra- 
mento. They  are  J.  W.  Sharer  of 
the  Melvin  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Ward  B.  Minturn  of  Fresno, 
and  Martin  Gilbert  of  the  Dinuba 
Grape  Growers*  Association.  The 
growth  of  the  Exchange  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  given  as  a  reason 
for  this  special  representation.  More 
than  one-third  of  its  entire  business 
originated  in  this  great  valley. 

The  Way  to  Whack  'Em  Off. 

On  Fetiruary  6  another  big  rabbit 
drive  was  held  southeast  of  Merced, 
in  which  some  75  gunners  took  part 
and  over  600  jack-rabbits  were  slain. 
Last  year  the  same  territory  was 
"drawn"  in  a  drive  staged  by  the 
farm  bureau,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  5500  bunnies.  This  is  an 
excellent  time  of  year  to  carry  out 
such  campaigns,  just  before  the 
breeding  season  and  when  every  one 
is  not  buried  in  work.  Further 
drives  are  being  planned. 

State  Market  Commission  Endorsed. 

The  Los  Angeles  Honey  Producers' 
Exchange  at  its  annual  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  proposed  discontinuance 
of  the  State  Market  Commission. 
The  president  of  the  Exchange  is 
J.  D.  Bixby  of  Covina.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Sonoma  county  growers 
are  protesting  against  any  reduction 
in  the  appropriation  for  agricultural 
propaganda  and  assistance. 

Silk  Worms  in  Butte  County. 

The  promoters  of  the  Wyandotte 
silk  industry  here  recently  received 
a  consignment  of  special  cocoons 
from  China.  The  moths  are  said  to 
measure  nearly  six  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  of  wings.  The  company  has 
already  set  out  a  number  of  mul- 
berry trees.  These  have  to  be 
headed  low  and  kept  cut  low  to  pro- 
duce the  best  quality  of  silk. 

Almonds  in  Oakdale. 

Lots  of  almonds  are  being  planted 
out  in  the  Oakdale  district  of  Stan- 
islaus county  this  year.  One  nursery- 
man told  us  he  had  already  sold 
over  40,000  trees,  chiefly  Nonpareil, 
Drake's  Seedling,  Texas  Prolific  and 
I.  X.  L.  The  planting  is  done  on 
small  acreages  ranging  from  five  to 
forty  acres. 

Peach  Packing  Plant  Planned. 

It  is  reported  that  the  California 
Peach  Growers'  Inc.,  have  decided 
to  establish  a  branch  plant  for 
handling  the  fruit  of  their  members 
at  Hanford.  The  headquarters  of 
the  company  at  Fresno  will  still  be 
the  central  point. 

George  Grundel,  an  Orange  Blos- 
som (Stanislaus  county)  rancher, 
has  sold  340  pounds  of  walnuts,  the 
product  of  one  tree  this  season. 
The  price  was  25  cents  a  pound,  or 
$85  for  the  fruit  of  this  one  tree. 
The  year  previous  this  fourteen- 
year-old  tree  netted  $45. 


Growers' ;  Contract  Sustained  in  Ventura  Case 

In  the  case  of  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  vs.  A.  L. 
Drown,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Ventura,  the  association  won  its  first 
suit  against  a  non-delivering  grower.  This  is  the  first  instance  where 
the  contract  has  become  part  of  a  court  action,  and  consequently  of  con- 
siderable importance,  since  this  contract  is  one  of  an  identical  series  on 
which  all  members  are  signed.  The  hearing  of  the  evidence  occupied  two 
days.  In  the  result  of  this  test  case  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  are  assured  the  greater  respect  of  the  trade,  the  producers  and 
other  interested  parties.  Their  contract — the  foundation  of  any  co-opera- 
tive organization — has  been  on  trial  and  not  found  wanting. 
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"It's  a  real  handy  GrainBin 


to  want  to 
that  and  other 


"I'M  just  independent  enough,"  says  one  Farmer, 

hold  my  grain  until  I  get  ready  to  sell  it.     For  thai 
reasons  I  got  my  Calco  Grain  Bin. 

"And  now  I  hold  my  crop — as  long  as  I  see  fit.  Another  thing,  when  the  rest  of  the  boys 
are  scratching  their  long  hair  over  the  scarcity  of  labor  during  harvest  time,  I  go  right  ahead. 
Don't  need  so  many  men,  with  the  Calco  Bin. 


andCAICO  Products 
fir/fojis  are  /i^At 


Calco  Automatic 
Grain  Feeder 

Constant  feed  to  hogs, 
without  waste.  Cast-iron 
bottoms  and  trough,  rust- 
resisting  iron  bin.  Capaci- 
ties from  2  to  1 0  bushels. 
Send  for  circular. 

Calco  Automatic 
Hog  Watering 
Fountain 

Continual  fresh  water, 
without  overflowing.  Safe, 
sane  and  sanitary.  Get  the 
price  lists  for  detail  de- 
scription. 

Calco  Hog 
Watering  Tank 

Designed  to  give  same 
service  as  the  Automatic, 
where  water  must  be  car- 
ried or  hauled.  Saves 
time,  and  keeps  water 
clean.  Ask  about  this 
Tank. 


"I  picked  a  good,  convenient  place  in  my  field  and 
put  my  Calco  Bin  there.  It  is  big  enough  to  store 
my  entire  crop  of  grain.  I  haul  right  from  the  har- 
vester to  my  bin — just  like  putting  my  grain  in  a 
bank's  safe  deposit  vault. 

"My  Calco  Bin  gets  ahead  of  the  high  cost  of  har- 
vesting; saves  sacks,  cheats  rats  and  stays  dry  inside. 
Let  it  rain,  I  say,  my  crop  is  perfectly  safe — until  I 
get  ready  to  move  it. 

/ 

"I'll  say  this: — everything  else  being  in  favor  of  the 
Calco  Grain  Bin,  it  is  also  a  real  handy  grain  bin. 
And  I've  already  paid  for  mine  out  of  what  it  saved 
for  me  last  year." 


Write  for  the  Calco  Grain  Bin  Booklet; 
it's  free.    If  a  Calco  Bin  is  worth  any- 
thing, it's  worth  £non>mg  about. 
W rite  now. 


Calco  Hog  Trough 

Built  of  Armco  Iron — strong, 
durable.  Smooth  bottom — 
sanitary.  For  healthy  hogs. 
Length  from  24  to  120 
inches.     Ask  for  circular — 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


CALCO 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


AIN  BINS 
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Do  You  Want  Clean  Seed  Potatoes? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Knral  Preu  ] 


Ob  March  6  a  meeting  of  all  po- 
tato growers  interested  will  be  held 
in  {Sacramento  to  discuss  a  bill  which 
will  be  proposed  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  if 
growers  show  enough  Interest.  It 
provides  for  examination  and  cer- 
tification by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  of  potatoes  grown  for 
seed.  Certificates  will  show  variety 
and  freedom  from  disease  or  in- 
sect*. Growers  will  be  charged  rea- 
soaable  costs  and  their  names  will 
be  published,  which  will  be  good 
free  advertising.  A  qualified  potato 
inspector  is  to  be  employed.  The 
Nil  asks  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 


per  year  to  cover  the  inspector's  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  operation. 

CERTIFIED    POTATO  GBOWRB 
SPEAKS. 

Mrs.  Hilda  B.  Nielsen  of  Sebas- 
topol,  who  is  to  speak  at  the  meet- 
ing, has  had  several  seasons'  experi- 
ence growing  certified  potato  seed 
under  the  present  unsatisfactory  law. 

Says  Mrs.  Nielsen  in  a  special  ar- 
ticle written  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press:  "The  potato  industry  in  this 
State  is  today  where  fruit  growing 
was  years  ago.  Nature  seemed  very 
kind  to  potato  growers'  for  many 
years.  But  now  new  pests  and  dis- 
eases  are   constantly   arriving,  so 


VICTORY 

OIL  MOTORS 

For  IRRIGATION 


Your  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Our  engineering  department  is  at  your  service. 
Our  agencies  serve  the  entire  State. 

VICTORY  MOTOR  COMPANY 

NILES.  CALIFORNIA 


IMPORTANT— Mr.  Farmer— Mr.  Fruit  Grower. 
Was  your  crop  ruined  last  year  by  the  early  rains? 
Have  you  any  assurance  that  the  same  thing  will 
not  happen  again  this  year? 

THE  8AHARA  DRIER  affords  you  absolute 
protection.  It  will  dry  your  vegetables  and 
fruits  cheaply  and  quickly  and  Just  when 
they  are  ripe  and  full  of  flavor,  or  if  the 
market  is  not  favorable,  dry  them  and  store 
till  you  get  your  price. 

EVERY  GROWER  has  need  for  one  or  more 
<jI  these  machines.  It  protects  you  against  all 
weather  conditions  and  gives  you  a  product 
txiual  to  the  sundried. 

THE  SAHARA  is  inexpensive  and  efficient. 
No  need  for  the  grower  to  join  in  organizing  a 
l>ig  Central  Drying  Plant  at  excessive  cost  and 
inefficient  methods.  The  "Sahara"  makes  you 
independent  of  any  organizaUon.  Dry  your 
own  fruits — save  time,  expense,  wastage.  Your 
products  will  command  highest  market  prices. 
I,  Orders  should  be  placed  now  for  future  de- 
Hi  very. 

CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

140  California,  Street. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 


that  growers  must  have  aid  in  the 
near  future  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
grow  potatoes  profitably  in  this 
State.  I  found  a  large  problem  down 
south  recently,  a  new  disease.  As 
yet  no  one  had  diagnosed  it,  but 
the  results  were  plain  enough.  What 
is  their  future? 

"I  consider  the  necessary  inspect- 
ing which  must  be  done  under  the 
proposed  law  as  of  more  importance 
In  protecting  our  now  successful  po- 
tato districts  than  in  simply  certi- 
fying seed  potatoes.  The  fact  is 
that  if  we  can  continue  to  grow 
good  potatoes  and  good  seed,  certi- 
fied seed  will  not  be  so  much  In  de- 
mand. 

"We  growers  must  help  ourselves 
whether  our  potatoes  are  confined  to 
the  gardens  or  are  grown  in  large 
fields.'  Write  to  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner.  Your  letters 
will  exert  more  influence  than  any- 
thing else  except  your  presence  in 
person.  I  especially  ask  aid  from 
agricultural  clubs. 

"George  P.  Weldon,  Deputy  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  wrote 
me  January  28,  saying  that  'if  we 
find  that  the  potato  interests  will 
give  this  bill  sufficient  backing  we. 
of  course,  will  be  glad  to  see  that 
it  gets  into  the  hands  of  someone 
in  the  Legislature  who  will  intro- 
duce it  and  push  it.  The  Horticul- 
tural Commission  is  hardly  in  posi- 
tion to  ask  for  any  more  appropria- 
tions, but  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  potato  growers  them- 
selves organizing  their  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  this  meas- 
ure.' " 


NEED  OF  THE  FARMER- 
TEACHER. 


I  Written    for   Parlflr    Rural   Premt   by   S.  II. 
lii.ii- ii i  m.  Director  of  Teacher*'  ria»ne».l 

Before  the  war  the  type  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  the  high 
schools  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a  du- 
plication of  the  particular  college 
courses  that  the  teacher  had  during 
his  training  and  the  method  of  in- 
struction was  also  limited.  The 
passage  of  the  '  Smith-Hughes  Act 
created  a  greater  demand  for  those 
vocationally  trained.  A  gradual 
change  was  taking  place  when  the 
war  interrupted.  During  the  war 
a  shortage  was  found  in  the  teach- 


ing professions  as  in  practically  all 
other  professions.  This  was  a  hand- 
icap to  the  new  type  of  instruction 
which  was  developing  in  California. 
In  order  to  meet  this  shortage  the 
University  of  California,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, established  classes  for  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis.  It  was 
found  that  by  going  into  the  actual 
farming  profession  those  -  in  charge 
were  able  to  recruit  persons  for  the 
vital  work  of  teaching  who  had  had 
professional  training.  These  people 
made  splendid  teachers  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  It  was  also  found 
that  these  types  of  people,  with  their 
knowledge  of  practical  experience, 
could  grasp  the  training  work  for 
teaching  vocational  agriculture  in  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time  than  had 
formerly  been  supposed. 

The  opportunities  for  this  type  of 
teaching  are  better  now  than  at  any 
previous  time  for  the  person  who 
has  been  trained  and  has  had  prac- 
tical farm  experience  and  who  wants 
to  enter  the  classes  which  are  now 
in  session  and  better  fit  himself  for 
the  teaching  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture. These  short  courses  have 
proved  efficient  for  this  training. 

This  type  of  instruction  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  is  to  take  the 
boys  who  have  a  natural  inclination 
to  follow  farming  or  who  expect  to 
reside  on  the  farm  and  give  them  a 
half  day  instruction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  mathematics  to 
agriculture,  rural  English  and  rural 
sanitation,  while  the  other  half  day 
is  to  be  spent  in  farm  mechanics 
and  in  conducting  a  project  on  the 
home  farm  on  a  commercially  pro- 
ductive basis.  These  projects  may 
be,  for  examples,  raising  ten  pigs, 
or  keeping  twenty  dairy  cows,  grow- 
ing ten  acres  of  alfalfa,  five  acres 
of  potatoes,  five  acres  of  citrus  fruit, 
etc.  It  is  expected  that  this  type  of 
instruction  will  give  the  boy  who 
has  for  some  reason  dropped  out  of 
school  or  who  expects  to  return  to 
the  farm  a  renewed  interest  In 
rural  life.  By  reaching  the  boy 
through  his  project  he  will  see  the 
relation  of  his  training  to  the  busi- 
ness world  and  make  a  more  effi- 
cient member  of  society,  for  he  will 
be  trained  for  better  citizenship. 


Mr.  Farmer  Take  Notice! 


Western  Pulverizers,  Mulchers  and  Packers  are  made  for  tract*  »r 

horse  work. 

This  machine  is  well  worth  your  careful  consideration,  for  jroii  »urely 
realize  what  perfect  seed  beds  mean  to  you.    Retaining  moistare  t*  very 

essential. 

Western  Pulverizers  can  be  used  right  after  the  plow,  for  thejr  are  jelf-, 
cleaning.  '    mt  !  I  ■ 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  c*e  of  these  modern  machines. 

Write  us  for  information. 

BAKER  HAMILTON  &  PACIFIC  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
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10  Searching  Questions  About  the  Maxwell  and 
10  Frank  Answers;  Read  Them,  for  They 
May  Decide  Your  Choice  of  a  Car 


Q.  Reduced  to  one  point  what  is 
the  single  greatest  thing  you  can  say 
about  the  Maxwell  ? 

A.  —It  is  reliable. 

Q.  —  What  makes  it  reliable? 

A. — The  chassis  was  designed  five 
years  ago  to  be  extremely  simple. 
Then  we  kept  on  making  and  making 
Maxwells  all  alike  on  this  chassis  year 
after  year  until  now  we  have  made 
300,000  of  them.  Our  policy  is  to  do 
one  thing  well  and  thus  obtain  per- 
fection. 

Q. —  Have  you  changed  the  original 
design  any  ? 

A. — Not  in  any  single  fundamental. 
We  have  added  an  improvement  here 
and  there  from  time  to  rime — but  no 
changes  from  our  original  program. 

Q.  —  Have   there  been  any  great 
chassis  improvements  in  the  last  5 
-  years  ? 

A.  —  We  believe  not.  There  have 
been  mult i  cylinder  cars  and  multi- 
valve  cars;  but  in  a  car  under  $1000 
we  do  not  believe  them  to  be  practical. 

Q. — How  much  of  the  Maxwell  car 
do  you  build  ? 

A.  We  believe  that  we  manufacture 
more  of  the  parts  that  go  into  our  car 
than  any  other  manufacturer. 

Q.  —  Why  do  you  do  this — can  you 


not  buy  parts  from  others  cheaper  than 
you  can  build  them  ? 

A. — In  some  cases  yes;  but  not  so 
good  as  we  can  build  them.  In  other 
cases  no,  for  we  operate  8  great  plants, 
have  an  investment  that  runs  into 
many  millions  of  dollars,  carry  a  tre- 
mendous inventory,  have  a  rapid  "turn- 
over" and  a  large  one.  Besides,  we 
make  parts  for  cars  other  than  our  own 
including  some  that  cost  in  excess  of 
$4000. 

Q  —  Has  the  Maxwell  every  modern 
equipment  ? 

A. — Yes,  even  including  the  carrying 
of  the  gas  tank  in  the  rear. 

Q.— Have  you  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Maxwell  any  ? 

A. — Yes.  We  have  made  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  last  few  months — 
so  much  so  that  many  persons  thought 
we  produced  a  new  model.  Note  the 
illustration.  This  is  drawn  from  a 
photograph  without  the  slightest  exag- 
geration. 

'  Q. — How  about  parts  ? 

A— There  are  $5,000,000  in  parts 
carried  by  2500  Maxwell  dealers  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Q. — Will  you  reduce  the  present 
price  if  I  buy  a  Maxwell  now  ? 

A. — No.  The  present  price  is  guar- 
anteed until  July. 


Price  $895  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  DETROIT 


Xtor*  mitts  i<-  i->.  <-■■ 
Merr  m itts  on   t ires 
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Immediate  Causes  of  Tree  Sunscald 


[Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Press  ] 


The  temperature  of  the  twigs,  trunk  and  growing  layer  of  a  tree  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  air  on  sunny  winter  days.  It  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  air  on  sunny  summer  days. 


This  short  article  is  a  valuable 
supplement  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten'a 
article  on  "Frost  Control  In  Or- 
chards," which  appeared  in  our  issue 
of  February  8.  The  definite  state- 
ment contained  in  the  above  panel 
must  serve  as  a  basis  for  reflection 
regarding  many  of  the  mysterious 
ailments  which  affect  our  trees. 
Here  are  Dr.  Whitten's  own  words 
in  explanation:  . 

"The  coloring  matter  in  the  twigs 
and  bark  of  fruit  trees  absorbs  sun 
heat  on  sunny  winter  days,  warming 
the  buds  and  growing  later  to  from 
15  to  25  degrees  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air — sometimes  more. 
This  has  been  actually  worked  out 
at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 
On  a  sunny  winter's  day  the  cells 
and  buds  in  the  sunlight  become  ac- 
tive and  turgid  with  sap  and  may 
grow  a  little;  they  become  'tender' 
even  when  the  atmosphere  itself  is 
not  warm  enough  to  stimulate 
growth  or  activity. 

"As  soon  as  the  sun  goes  under  a 
cloud  and  also  at  night,  the  tree 
cools  In  a  few  minutes  to  atmos- 
pheric temperature.  That  may  be 
freezing  or  below. 

"This  fluctuation  of  temperature, 
from  perhaps  65  or  70  degrees  in 
the  daytime  to  below  freezing  at 
night,  results  in  sunscald  of  trunk 
and  limbs  and  weakening  injury  to 
the  buds.  Buds  and  cells  warmed 
up  during  the  day  are  too  tender  to 
endure  safely  the  cold  temperature 
at  night.  Sunscald*  begins  mainly 
In  winter.  » 

"Whitewashing  the  tree  reflects 


the  heat,  maintaining  the  tree  at  at- 
mospheric pressure  or  a  little  below. 
It  protects  the  buds  and  growing 
layer  from  wide  changes  of  temper- 
ature and  from  injury. 

"In  summer  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  leaves  cools  the  tree  (by 
cool  sap  coming  up  from  the  roots), 
keeping  it  from  ten  to  twenty  de- 
grees cooler  than  the  air.  There  is 
not  much  sunscald  In  summer  un- 
less it  has  begun  in  winter,  so  that 
the  sunny  side  has  its  growing  layer 
too  dry  to  be  cooled.  This  empha- 
sizes the  desirability  of  maintain- 
ing short,  leafy  twigs  and  fruit 
spurs  all  up  and  down  the  main 
limbs  so  as  to  cool  them  both  by 
shade  and  evaporation  along  their 
whole  surface.  Dried  out,  sun- 
scalded  main  limbs,  bare  of  leaves, 
are  not  cooled  much.  They  get  very 
hot  in  the  summer  time. 

"Pruning  by  'heading  back'  robs 
and  shades  out  twigs  down  on  main 
limbs.  The  new  method  of  not  head- 
ing back  but  thinning  out  surplus 
branches — mainly  above,  so  as  to 
admit  sunlight  —  encourages  the 
growth  of  twigs,  leaves  ani  fruit 
spurs  all  along  the  lower  main  limbs 
and  prevents  sunscald  and  injury. 

"The  recommendation  Is  to  white- 
wash trees  and  to  keep  them  white 
to  reflect  the  sun  heat  during  win- 
ter. Whitewash  sticks  on  better  by 
slacking  together  15  pounds  of  .lime, 
two  pounds  of  common  salt  and  three 
pounds  of  sulphur.  Water  enough 
to  make  a  good  wash  and  spray  on 
the  trees  in  early  winter  or  on 
young  trees  as  soon  as  they  are 
planted." 


Where  Desert  and  Mountain  Meet 

[Written  for  Paclflo  Rural  Pros.] 


Traveling  up  from  Los  Angelee 
through  the  Mint  Canyon  last  No- 
vember we  stopped  f  ■  lunch  at 
Palmdale  intending  to  lake  in  Little 
Rock.  Instead  we  went  10  miles 
east  of  Little  Rock  to  the  Valyermo 
ranch  at  Big  Rock  situated  practi- 
cally on  the  rim  of  the  desert  at 
an  elevation  of  3750  feet.  This 
ranch  is  unique  in  a  way.  It  stands 
by  itself,  surrounded  by  desert  land 
or  mountains,  as  it  is  watered  by 
gravity  with  water  from  Big  Rock 
Creek  —  using  163  inches  —  a  filed 
right  that  has  been  settled  by  suit. 

We  found  the  owner.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Evans,  at  home  and  he  showed  us 
over  the  ranch.  The  main  fruit  por- 
tion of  this  consists  of  75  acres  of 
apples  and  75  acres  of  pears.  The 
apple  varieties  grown  are  Jonathan, 
White,  Winter  Pearmain,  Delicious, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Arkansas  Black, 
etc. 

We  went  into  the  packing  house 
and  saw  the  apples  being  graded  and 
packed  —  fine,  smooth,  well-colored 
fruit,  free  from  scab  or  worm.  Two 
sprayings  of  arsenate  of  lead  a  year 
is  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  cod- 
ling moth  in  abeyance.  All  the  ap- 
ples are  put  in  cold  storage  till  May. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  apples 
as  the  pears  which  interested  us. 
And  the  points  of  interest  were  cross 
pollination  for  one  thing  and  an 
alfalfa  crop  between  the  trees  for 
another — alfalfa  and  melilotus  alba — 
which  points  we  will  explain.  Dr. 
Evans  showed  us  a  fairly  thrifty 
looking  block  of  Winter  Nelis  pears 
that  do  not  bear  at  all.  This  solid 
block  stands  by  itself  on  good 
ground,  but  higher  up  than  the 
others.  But  the  Winter  Nelis  among 
Bartletts  bear  regular  and  heavy 
crops,  starting  early.  He  showed  us 
one  such  mixed  seven-acre  orchard, 
the  same  age  as  the  above — seven 
years — which  yielded  42  tons  of 
pears  the  past  season  or  six  tons  to 
the  acre. 

He  also  took  150  packed  boxes 
from  seven  acres  of  three-year-old 
Bartletts.  The  doctor  is  now  quite 
satisfied  that  cross  pollination  is 
necessary  for  the  Winter  Nelis,  as 
demonstrated,  but  was  unable  to  say 


whether  the  Bartlett  was  improved 
in  production  by  being  mixed  In 
with  the  Winter  Nelis,  though  he 
thinks  that  cross  pollination  is  nec- 
essary or  beneficial  to  all  trees. 

In  the  lower  pear  orchards  he  had 
melilotus  four  feet  high  that  had 
been  cut  twice  and  the  hay  stacked 
on  the  skirts  of  the  orchard  ready  to 
be  put  back  as  a  winter  mulch. 
Where  the  alfalfa  was,  the  land  is 
sub-irrigated  and  we  were  told  that 
it  had  yielded  five  cuttings  without 
irrigation,  yet  the  trees  looked 
thrifty  and  in  good  color.  The  doc- 
tor told  us  that  the  trees  had  im- 
proved in  vigor  since  the  alfalfa  was 
planted — the  explanation  of  which 
is  that  the  plant  takes  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  superabundant  moisture 
from  below  and  possibly  helps  to 
drain  the  soil  in  r  another  way 
through  the  penetration  of  the  clay 
by  its  roots.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  fact  remains.  We  relate  this  as 
a  curious  Incident  and  not  a  recom- 
mendation for  practice,  though  It 
might  be  worth  trying  on  a  wet 
spot.  Unless,  however,  the  trees  are 
on  quince  root,  the  probability  is 
they  would  not  grow  very  large  or 
be  very  long  lived  unless  some  fur- 
ther method  of  drainage  were  car- 
Hed  out.  For,  although  a  pear  tree 
can  "stand"  wet  land  better  than 
many.  It  cannot  thrive  on  it  (except 
on  quince  root)  and  does  not  like  it. 

At  Little  Rock,  which  is  1000  feet 
lower,  they  have  some  good  pear  or- 
chards, but  we  did  not  care  for  the 
looks  of  the  apples.  This  seems  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  pear  than  to  any- 
thing else.  As  one  looks  across  the 
desert  from  here  and  its  beautiful 
soft  colors  dim  in  the  twilight  one 
remembers  the  school  maps  of  forty 
years  ago,  when  this  country  was 
marked  Llanos  Estacados,  or  staked 
plains.  In  the  dusk,  the  numberless 
yuccas  look  like  tufted  fence  posts 
on  a  billowy  lake.  The  November 
air  gets  thin  and  penetrating  and 
we  hie  us  back  to  Palmdale,  drain 
off  our  radiator,  have  our  supper 
and  hug  the  stove.  'And  we  are 
thankful  we  are  not  obliged  to  own 
all  the  beauties  we  admire  up  and 
down  this  enchanting  State. 


Almond  Trees 


On  Almond  and  Peach  Root. 


Peach  Trees 
Prune  Trees 
Pear  Trees 
Olive  Trees 


Nonpareil 
Texas 
Peerless 
Drake  Seedling 


Tuscan  Cling 

Muir 

Lovell 

French 

Imperial 

Stuart 

Bartlett  on 
Japan  Root 

Mission 
Manzanillo 


These  trees  are  budded  from  carefully  selected  bearing  stock  and  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Our  prices  are  right  and  within  the  reach  of  every  grower. 

RiponNurseryfilmprovementC0 

RIPON.  CALIFORNIA. 


PRUNE  TREES 


We  can  still  supply  a  few  thousand  each 
FRENCH  on  Myro..  almond,  apricot,  and  peach  roota. 
IMPERIAL,  on  Myrobalan. 
SUGAR  on  Myro.,  almond,  and  apricot. 
CHERRY,  leading-  commercial  sorts. 
JAPANESE  PERSIMMON,  American  (Town,  sure  to 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  In  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines  and  Plants:  and  our  prices 


are  low.    Write  lor  our  Price  List:  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower  repays    the   principal   gradually    with   each  Interest 

payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

For  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 
NURSERY 

Morganhill,  California 

Eucalyptus  trees  should  be  planted  now. 


Don't  Forget 


THORNLESS 


Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  this 
BLACKBERRY 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing'  construcUon  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  TeU  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BEI.T1NO  A  PACKING  CO.. 
SID  Mlxxton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  SO.  84,  89.  and  1-1.  and 
Eurisko.  Trebler.  Ossie.  Nor-J.  Fantastic 
and  Fendalcino.  the  cream  of  30  years  of 
strawberry  breeding'.  All  originated  by 
the  undersigned,  mostly  from  wild  species. 
Rig.  strong  plants,  25  of  any  variety,  for 
$1  00;  100  in  one  to  four  varieties.  $3. 00: 
delivered  free  by  mail.  Order  early  as 
stock  is  limited.  Descriptive  catalog  for 
the  asking. 

Monanthos  Lentils.  20c.  per  lb.:  5  lbs. 
or  more.  15c.  per  lb.,  by  mail,  prepaid  any- 
where in  California. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 
Ettersburg    -  California 
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Almond  ami  Pear 

Trees 


Choice,  well-grown  Almonds  on 
Bitter  Almond  Root.  We  can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties: 


Texas 
Drake  Seedling 
Nonpareil 
Peerless 


Splendid  BARTLETT  PEAR 
STOCK  on  Japanese  and 
French  Pear  root. 

Prices  on  Request. 

lames  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 


HAMILTON  CITY, 


CALIF. 


SULPHUR 

It  ha*  been  proven 
and  ho  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  yon  aul- 
phur  your  grape  vine* 

and   I  is   0  times 

they  will  not  be  nfTected 
by  MM  1)1,  w  or  KKI> 
BPIDEBS. 

anchor  Brand  Vel- 
vet FIowits  nf  Sulphur, 
alHO  EAflliE  Brand, 
l  i«uir  de  Souf re,  packed 
in  double  Murks,  are  the 
fluffiest    and    PI  rest 

Nulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  beet  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purpose*. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  briind 
of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur.  100  per  rent  pure,  for  milking 
Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting. 

Cur  lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  8  Brand  Reflncil  I  lour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  Mx  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  ne>ll  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  eur  Diamond  "S"  Brnnd  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  np  to  300  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

S24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

We  are  equipped  to  mako  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


CALIVADA 

sheep  Manure  ^ 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen.  Phosphoric  Add, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  averare  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  grow.rs 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 
433  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Tree  Protectors 

THAT   REALLY  PROTECT 
Fitted   with    galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand. 
10  hi.  long,  7  In.  wide.. $9.00 
12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  9.S0 
14  In.  long.  7  In.  wide..  10.50 
16  in.  long,  7  In.  wide..  11.50 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide..  IV!.  50 
20  hi.  long,  7  In.  wide.  .15.00 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .17.50 
30  In.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANfiElO  &  SON,  {&»"'■' 

Dealer* — Write  tie  today  lor  out  Salei  Proposition. 


GRAPE  SUGAR  FROM  WINE  AND 
TABLE  GRAPES. 

More  than  40,000  tons  of  sugar, 
of  a  present  value  of  nearly  $8,000,- 
000,  can  be  conserved  if  the  250,000 
tons  of  wine  and  table  grapes  that 
cannot  be  used  next  year  in  the 
usual  way  are  made  into  grape  sugar. 
This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Professors  Frederic  T.  Bioletti  and 
W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia after  an  investigation  into  the 
possible  utilization  of  wine  and  table 
grapes  covering  a  number  of  months. 
A  preliminary  report  of  their  inves- 
tigations is  published  in  a  Bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  University  Press. 
*  The  Conclusions  are  as  follows: 
"About  250,000  tons  of  wine  and 
table  grapes  cannot  be  used  next 
year  in  the  usual  way.  This  repre- 
sents a  value  of  the  raw  material  of 
over  $4,000,000  and  of  about  twice 
this  amount  in  the  manufactured 
state,  as  wine,  etc.  Their  loss  would 
involve  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
grape  growers.  If  they  were  made 
into  grape  syrup,  the  product  saved 
would  be  equivalent  to  over  40,000 
tons  of  sugar  of  a  present  value  of 
nearly  $8,000,000. 

"Investigation  has  shown  that  a 
grape  syrup  can  be  made  which  is 
wholesome,  attractive  and  suitable 
for  table  use,  cooking,  the  making  of 
jams,  and  fruit  butters,  and  for  tha 
canning  of  most  of  our  fruits.  Most 
of  the  equipment  necessary  for  mak- 
ing this  syrup  already  exists  in  the 
wineries  and  beet-sugar  factories  of 
the  State  and  what,  is  lacking  could 
be  easily  obtained.  The  marketing 
of  this  large  quantity  of  a  new  prod- 
uct could  be  successfully  done  only 
if  many  fruit  canneries  could  be  in- 
duced to  use  a  certain  quantity  of 
grape  syrup  during  the  season  of 
1920.  This  could  probably  be  done 
only  by  suitable  governmental  reg- 
ulation." 

The  Bulletin  may  be  had  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


PLOW    EARLY    TO    SAVE  THE 
PRECIOUS  MOISTURE. 


(Continued  from  first  page) 
make  a  good  job  of  it  and  you  feel 
you  can  never  work  it  down  satis- 
factorily. To  ride  over  those  clods 
with  a  cultipacker  or  disk  when  no 
other  tool  will  touch  them  is  enough 
to  loosen  the  teeth  in  a  man's  head. 
It  even  makes  the  horses  cranky. 
But  it  has  to  be  done.  Good  or- 
chard management  as  regards  han- 
dling of  soils  will  always  be  more  or 
less  of  a  problem  with  us.  We 
know  what  we  want  to  get,  but  na- 
ture (and  sometimes  our  own  inde- 
cision) often  interferes  with  our 
operations  or  compels  us  to  repeat 
them.  When  plow  time  conies,  it 
is  poor  policy  to  wait  for  rain.  And 
if  the  weather  looks  settled  for  fair, 
early  in  March,  experience  has 
taught  us  that  waiting  on  the 
weather  is  positively  dangerous. 
Also  it  leads  to  excuses  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  to  those  offered  to  the 
well-known  "Arkansaw  Traveler." 
The  old  "cracker"  didn't  mend  his 
roof  because  it  rained — didn't  mend 
it  in  fair  weather  because  it  pro- 
vided ventilation  or  something.  If 
we  have  to  do  some  of  the  work 
over  again,  at  least  we  are  ahead  of 
the  game  in  saving  moisture  and  we 
have  not  risked  anything  to  save 
ourselves  trouble.  A  later  article 
will  demonstrate  so  far  as  possible 
degrees  of  loss  of  moisture  from  dif- 
ferent causes. 


The  strawberry  growers  of  Amos, 
Monterey  county,  have  set  out  thou- 
sands of  plants  this  season  and 
claim  they  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  largest  berry  districts  in  the 
State.  Several  crates  of  strawber- 
ries have  already  been  shipped  from 
there  to  the  San  Francisco  market 
I  this  season. 


STANISLAUS  GROWN  TREES 

APRICOTS,     ALMONDS,     PEACHES,  PEARS, 
SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY  CO.,  MODESTO. 


.    ..  ■  .■  1  '."j.  ■;  


Hint. 


Largest  stock  of  Surface  Imitation  Pipe 
and  Pipe  Eqaipnteat  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Why  irrigate,  cultivate,  fumigate,  fertilize, 
spray,  and  prune  your  trees — then  lose  all  by 
a  ruinous  frost?  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Will  Save  Your  Crop 
From  Frost! 

Heats  the  orchard  or  truck  garden  evenly. 
Holds  the  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of 
cheap  fuel  oil.    Can  be  lighted  quickly. 

Send  For  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  Ames  Company, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif • 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


531  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


THE  only 
prune/ 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  Alt 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


"This  Is 
the  Stuff 


"■Now  I  can  get  those 
trees  planted  in  jigtime. 
The  last  time  that  I 
planted— two  years  ago 
—  I  tried  Dynamite  to 
blast  the  holes  instead 
of  digging  them.  You 
should  see  those  trees 
now!  They're  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  my 
neighbor's,  planted  at 
the  same  time  in  the 
old  fashioned  way. 
They'll  be  making 
good  money  for  me  before  his  an*  even  in  blossom." 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"It's  certainly  great  stuff!  When  you've  once  used 
it  you'll  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  it. 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  send  to  the  Hercules  Powder- 
Co.  for  a  copy  of  their  book  'Progressive  Cultivation.' 
This  book  will  tell  you  all  about  the  uses  of  dynamite 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard.  And  they  send  it  to 
you  free !  You  just  sign  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
their  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  them.  Better  send 
for  one  of  these  books  today — so  you  can  use  dynamite 
to  help  you  planter  orchard  this  spring." 

HERCULES  POWDER,  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,    1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation. 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for.   

Name  

Address  
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Joy-Life  in  a  Garden  and  How  to  Get  It 

I  Br  i.  W.  GrnK.  I'rof.  of  I-andnrape  Gardening.  Univ.  of  Col.l 


Happy  Is  he  who  has  a  home, 
though  it  be  but  four  square  walls; 
doubly  happy  is  he  if  the  possessor 
as  well  of  a  strip  of  mother  earth 
that  he  may  have  a  domain  all  his 
own;  thrice  happy  is  he  whose  home 
grounds  are  bright  with  bud.  leaf 
and  bloom,  rejoicing  the  eye  of  the 
passerby  and  bringing  happiness 
and  content  to  the  inmates  of  the 
home.  The  happiest  days  of  the  hu- 
man race  were  spent  in  Eden's  gar- 
den, and  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
earthly  paradise  today  is  still  the 
garden,  embowered  in  Nature's  rich- 
est green,  and  gemmed  with  lovely 
flowers  and  luscious  fruits,  where 
under  one's  own  "vine  and  fig  tree" 
one  can  rest  or  wander  at  will. 

DREAM  GARDENS. 

We  all  have  our  own  dream  gar- 
dens in  which  stretches  of  smooth 
lawns  appear,  hedges  of  sweet  smell- 
ing shrubs  like  Brier  roses.  Laven- 
der, Rosemary,  or  of  neat  leaved 
Box,  such  as  one  sees  at  the  old 
home  of  George  Washington.  We 
have  our  pictures  of  rose  beds  en- 
circled by  grass  or  sand  covered 
paths,  with  a  little  fountain  or  bird 
bath  nearby  a  cozy  arbor  or  per- 
gola on  one  side  and  borders  filled 
with  a  variety  of  old-time  hardy 
flowers  fragrant  with  memories  of 
other  days. 

Here  and  there  a  fruit  tree  may 
be  growing,  laden  with  the  promise 
of  luscious  fruits,  and  all  around 
is  the  busy  hum  of  insect  life,  the 
flutter  of  birds  and  butterflies,  and  i 
the  throbbing  of  a  hundred  things 
from  nature's  great  storehouse.  Such 
things  make  a  garden  more  than  a 
dreamland,  a  place  of  great  refresh- 
ing rest,  recuperation,  peace  and 
happy  thought. 

It  is  a  place  to  commune  with 
friends,  either  in  bodily  presence  or  ' 
in  book,  a  place  in  which  to  plan,  to  ' 
read,  to  rest,  to  work,  to  play.  Back 
of  all  such  beauty  may  be  the  vege- 
table garden,  the  drying  yard,  bhe 
chicken  house,  and  household  pets, 
together  with  the  children's  swing 
and  sand  box,  as  well  as  other 
happy  features  that  serve  to  make 
a  house  and  surrounding  grounds  a 
home. 

THE   IDEM.  GARDEN. 

The  ideal  garden  for  many  flower 
lovers  may  be  the  one  where  there 
is  something  in  bloom  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  crocus  in  spring  to 
the  fall  and  hardy  winter  flowering 
ornamentals.  The  chief  charm  in 
many  gardens  lies  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing panorama  of  color  of  leaf,  bud, 
bloom  and  fruit.  Such  a  garden  is 
a  delight  to  plant,  a  pleasure  to 
labor  in.  and  a  satisfaction  to  look 
upon.  If  one's  place  is  but  a  small 
area  of  so  many  dozen  square  yards, 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  care- 
fully plan  for  each  feature,  and  the 
very  first  considerations  in  compo- 
sition are  simplicity,  privacy,  utility 
and  beauty. 

The  planning,  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  features  of  a  gar- 
den or  of  the  grounds  about  the 
house  should  be  as  carofully  consid- 
ered as  the  choice  and  planning  of 
the  furnishings  in  one's  home,  or  the 
choosing  of  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a 
dress  to  wear.  The  same  idea  should 
prevail,  namely,  the  planning  of  a 
suitable,  agreeable,  comfortable  com- 
position. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  DREAM s  AND  IDEAES. 

The  garden  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  outdoor  living  room 
and  indeed  it  should  be.  In  fact, 
where  space  permits,  the  whole 
grounds  round  a  house  should  be 
so  developed  that  there  may  be  a 
series  of  outdoor  rooms,  as  it  were, 
where  one  may  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
extent  nature's  ever-changing  beau- 
ties. 

The  arrangement  of  the  walks,  the 
grading  of  the  lawn,  the  location  of 
buildings  should  all  be  preconceived 
and  settled  in  an  orderly,  econom- 
ical manner.  There  should  be  no 
mistake  about  the  main,  permanent 
features.  Minor  features  may  be" 
changed  from  year  to  year  as  new 
ideas  and  points  of  view  assert  them- 
selves, such  changes  being  a  part  of 
the  recreation  of  amateur  garden- 
ing.   Thus  one  may  alter  the  shrub- 


bery border,  change  the  location  of 
annuals  or  perennials  and  perform 
many  interesting  experiments  in 
minor  arrangement  without  chang- 
ing in  any  way  the  scheme  as  a 
whole. 

HINTS  EOR  STARTING  NOW. 

In  this  wonderful  State,  where 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  and  where  there 
is  such  a  wealth  of  ornamental 
plants,  both  native  and  exotic,  there 
is  no  reason  why  everyone  should 
not  be  interested  in  having  a  "home" 
and  not  merely  a  "house  and  lot," 
particularly  if  the  following  brief 
principles  are  observed: 

Make  a  start!     Do  it  now! 

Plan  the  work.    Work  the  plan. 

Plan  the  whole  place.  If  you  ca*n 
not  plant  it  all  this  year,  do  what 
you  can  and  think  about  what  you 
will  do  next  season. 

Have  a  lawn  and  keep  the  center 
open. 

Don't  break  it  up  with  flower 
beds,  etc. 

Plant  shrubs  against  the  house 
and  property  lines;  vines  and  shrubs 
tie  the  house  to  the  ground. 

Keep  simple;  don't  overload. 

Screen  objectionable  views,  and 
objects  such  as  your  neighbors' 
chicken  house  or  garbage  can. 

When  spacing  and  locating  shrubs, 
keep  in  mind  the  mature  size  of  the 


plants.  Plan  low  growing  shrubs 
under  windows  and  taller  growing 
ones  against  blank  wall  spaces. 

Use  coarse  plants  for  distant  ef- 
fects, finer  ones  close  to. 

Don't  use  freaks. 

Don't  use  too  many  varieties,  but 
plant  enough  of  one  variety  together 
to  get  the  full  effect  of  such  massed 
beauty. 

A  "chop  suey"  planting  gives  the 
efTect  of  "a  little  of  everything  and 
not  much  of  anything. 

Select  and  place  plants  so  as  to 
get  a  good  combination  of  height, 
color  and  season  of  bloom. 

Prepare  your  soil  well. 

PLACING  AND  PLANTING. 

Get  plants  from  a  reputable  firm, 
otherwise  you  are  not  apt  to  get 
good  stock  or  in  good  condition. 

Don't  make  the  holes  too  small. 
Have  them  large  enough  so  that  the 
roots  will  not  touch  the  sides.  If 
the  ground  is  hard  for  you  to  dig, 
remember  that  it  will  be  harder  for 
the  plant,  which  has  just  gone 
through  an  operation.  Don't  leave 
the  plant  exposed  while  digging  the 
hole.  When  filling  in  the  dirt  don't 
leave  air  holes  around  the  roots,  but 
pack  the  dirt  firmly  and  soak  with 
water  to  settle  soil. 

If  you  cant'  afford  hardy  plants 
and  annuals  both,  get  the  hardy 
plants  first.  They  are  a  permanent 
investment,  improve  each  year  and 
are  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  An- 
nuals give  quick,  showy  display  for 
the  money  invested,  but  are  only  a 


temporary  improvement.  A  com- 
bination  of   flowers  and  shrubs  is 

the  best. 

Put  bulbs  and  other  herbaceous 
flowering  plants  in  front  of  the 
shrubs,  rather  than  in  separate  beds 
and  in  formal  gardens.  In  this  way 
they  do  not  leave  a  bare  and  un- 
sightly spot  when  gone.  Formal 
gardens  have  to  be  designed  by  an 
expert  and  need  a  lot  of  attention 
to  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  back  yard  use  berries  and 
small  fruits  in  the  place  of  flower- 
ing shrubs.  They  are  useful  and 
may  be  made  to  give  good  effects 
in  borders. 

HOME  GARDEN  PICTURES. 

Not  one  thing  alone,  but  several, 
contribute  to  the  making  of  attrac- 
tive premises,  and  the  neglect  of 
one  of  these  essentials  largely  mars 
the  effect  of  all  the  rest.  Flowers 
are  the  loveliest,  brightest  and  fin- 
ishing touch  of  home  adornment, 
just  as  laces  and  ribbons  are  the 
last  and  brightest  accessories  of  a 
lady's  toilet. 

Let  us  therefore  decide  tke  extent 
and  direction  of  our  walks  and 
lawns,  and  the  planting  of  our  trees 
and  shrubbery  that  are  to  serve  as 
frames  or  backgrounds  for  the  proper 
setting  of  our  floral  beauties:  then 
we  can  plant  flowers  te  our  hearts' 
content,  and  enjoy  them  as  we  could 
not  if  they  were  scattered  through 
a  tangled  wilderness  of  grass,  shrub.-, 
vines  and  trees,  as  we  too  often  find 
them. 


Other 

Case 

Booklets 


Similar  booklets  have 
been  prepared  describ- 
ing Case  Steel  Threshers, 
Case  Silo  Fillers,  Case 
Steam  Engines  and  Case 
Hay  Balers.  Write  for 
the  ones  you  are  inter- 
ested in.     Sent  Free. 


New  Tractor  Facts 

In  This  Free  Booklet 

How  to  make  comparisons 
How  to  get  the  most  for  your  money 

No  farmer  should  try  to  decide  which  tractor  is  best  until 
he  has  studied  the  latest  offerings  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machine  Company,  builders  of  power  farming  ma- 
chinery for  77  years. 

We  have  just  published  a  handy  little  pocket 
manual  which  describes  Case  Kerosene  Tractors 
and  which  gives  a  man  the  needed  information  by 
which  he  can  make  comparisons.    Thjs  is  the 
only  way  to  get  the  facts. 

Our  two  new  sizes,  the  Case  10-18  and  the 
Case  15-27,  both  bring  betterments  and  finer 
materials  —  items  which  mean   much  to 
performance  and  long  life. 

Read  Before  You  Decide 

Learn  about  our  one-piece  main  frame.  Our  four-cylinder 
engines.  Our  conservative  rating  for  belt  and  draw-bar  work.  Note 
how  many  operations  these  tractors  can  be  used  for.  Examine  the  pictures 
of  working  parts.  Note  the  fine  materials.  Such  as  traction  gears  of  cut 
steel,  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  See  how  we  have  placed  the  belt  pulley 
directly  on  the  crank  shaft.  Study  the  Case  air  washer  and  the  themo- 
static  control  of  cooling  system.  Learn  these  and  other  vital  facts.  Then 
compare  Case  Tractors  with  others.  See  if  you  can  find  elsewhere  all  we 
offer.  Your  search,  we  are  sure,  will  result  in  your  decision  that  Case 
builds  the  finest,  and  that  "It's  Better  to  be  Safe  than  Sorry."  * 

A  copy  of  this  booklet — "The  Case  Kerosene  Tractor  Booklet" 
— will  be  furnished  by  any  of  our  9000  Case  Dealers.  Or  write 
direct  to  us.    A  post-card  will  bring  it. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Founded  hi  : 
1612  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wi...  U.  S.  A. 
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MORSE'S  GARDEN  GUIDE 

There's  one  for  your  home.  Just  send 
us  your  name  and,  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  your  part,  we  will  mail  you  this 
instructive  publication. 

Every  man,  woman  or  child  interested 
in  gardening  should  have  this  practical 
book  of  loo  pages—  profusely  illustrated. 
Complete  lists  of  Morse  Grand  Prize 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Morse's  Garden  Guide  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  the  raising  of  flowers, 
trees,  plants  and  vegetables.  Jt  is  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  man- 
ual of  Pacific  Coast  gardening  ever  pub- 
lished. Don't  delay — send  for  your 
copy  today  ! 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

See d  Growers  for  ./  ^  Years  —  (iterators 
s     of  the  Largest  Seed  Farms  hi  the  World 

731  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

Flower  Lovers — Send  Gardeners — Tr)  Morse's 
us  Ji.oo  for  Morse's  (;rand    White   Portugal  Onion. 

None  belter  tor  green 
onions,  pickles  or  market 
onions.  An  excellent 
keeper.  7'jc  a  pkt.,  40c 
an  oz.,  54  a  lb. 


Prize  collection  of  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas — ic  varieties 
including  our  beaut  I  I 
noveltv  Scintillator. 


Morse's  SeeJs  iu  packets  are  tor  sale  everywhere 
at  druggists, tlonstn, groceries, hardware  stores, etc. 
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Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping.  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 


Can't  Puncture 
Can't  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
the  eating  and  vulcanized  or 
welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an  inner 
tube.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
30x3  and  30x3%  sizes  only— Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50,000  cart  equipped  with  them  in  6  years. 
Riar  Mnnpv  in  becoming  our  exclusive 

Dig  money  de,,er  in  yoor  coun(y  Tire 

experience  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  terms. 

kpLPP  The  ify1.ii  RuMct  Ufa.  Co.  Oiytan.  0. 


CALIFORNIA'S  SHARE  IN  SCHOOL- 
GARDEN  ARMY. 


[Written    for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by   C.  A. 
Stebbinx,  Regional  Director,  San  Francisco.] 

Six  hundred  thousand  boys  and 
girls  in  California  consume  one- 
seventh  of  the  food  supply.  They 
produce  but  little.  Every  boy  and 
every  girl,  however  limited  his  or 
her  efforts,  should  be  a  producer. 
The  world  suffers  from  an  over- 
production of  non-producers.  Cali- 
fornia needs  the  food  less,  but  she 
needs  the  type  of  citizenship  which 
would  result  from  such  a  realizable 
ideal  more. 

Production  is  the  first  principle 
in  education.  The  growing  of  plants 
and  animals  should  therefore  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  school 
program.  Such  is  the  aim  of  the 
U.  S.  School-Garden  Army.  There- 
fore, the  biggest  piece  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  U.  S.  School-Garden 
Array  in  California  is  to  urge  the 
passage  of  Assembly  bill  4  67  at  the 
current  session  of  the  California 
Legislature.  The  bill,  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  will  touch  farming  rather 
directly  in  two  ways: 

(1)  Boys  and  girls  will  develop 
an  Interest  in  growing  plants  and 
animals  by  growing  plants  and  ani- 
mals. I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  young  man  who  enters  upon  the 
vocation  of  farming,  interested  only 
in  making  money,  will  become  a 
discontented  farmer,  for  he  is  most 
likely  to  find  there  hard  work,  long 
hours  and  not  the  bag  of  gold.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  young  man 
goes  onto  the  farm  because  he  en- 
joys growing  plants  and  animals 
and  because  he  realizes  that  on  the 
farm  is  the  place  to  bring  up  boys 
and  girls  and  to  make  his  home,  he 
will  be  a  successful  farmer  in  the 
largest  sense  and  will  be  contented, 
although  the  gold  does  not  mate- 
rialize. 

(2)  Some  few  years  ago.  in  con- 
nection with  my  work  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  I  met  regularly  a 
class  of  boys  and  girls  at  San  Le- 
andro,  at  which  time  demonstra- 
tions connected  with  their  school 
and  home  gardens  were  given.  The 
development  of  one  of  the  boys  has 
come  under  my  observation  from 
time  to  time.  Through  his  interest 
in  agriculture,  stimulated  in  the  elc- 
-mentary  school  he  attended,  he  trav- 
eled along  the  long  road  to  the 
farm  four  years  in  the  high  school, 
taking  the  agricultural  course,  and 
then  four  years  in  the  University 
of  California.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  cases 
somewhat  similar. 

Production  is  the  first  principle 
in  education.  Everything  that  edu- 
cates a  boy  starts  from  within  and 
that  thing  must  be  given  expres- 
sion, must  result  in  doing.  An  edu- 
cational program  should  include 
work  with  the  hands  as  well  as 
work  with  the  head,  therefore  man- 
ual training,  domestic  science,  grow- 
ing plants  and  animals. 

THE  BALANCE  AND  A  LOT  MORE. 


To  the  Editor:  As  far  as  one 
voice  can  tend  to  emphasize  your 
common -sense  suggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  federation  of  the  special 
purpose  organizations  now  recog- 
nized among  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, I  wish  to  give  my  endorsement 
to  that  view.  •  If  your  suggestion 
should  be  followed,  the  only  politics 
to  be  done  by  the  federated  organ- 
ization would  be  to  throw  the  whole 
of  the  organization's  vote  to  the 
political  party  which  would  prop- 
erly foster  and  protect  our  interests. 
The  organization  would  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  which  no  .strictly 
political  organization  would  be 
likely  to  ignore. — H.  H..  Sebasto- 
pol. 

[Yes,  that  is  the  way  it  works  at 
first  when  political  organization 
goes  for  the  offices,  but  .in  economic 
or  industrial  affairs  it  soon  goes 
farther.  It  lays  such  an  attractive 
foundation  that  all  parties  platform 
their  candidates  on  it  and  then  you 
are  sure  of  getting  what  you  want 
industrially,  no  matter  what  candi- 
date you  choose  to  vote  for.  It  is 
the  American  labor  way  and  it 
works! — Editor.] 


firow  uour  own 
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MAKE  THE  HOME  GROUNDS  BEAUTIFUL 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
your  flower  garden  and 
home  grounds.  Don't 
wait  till  the  planting 
season  is  upon  you. 
Get  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Wickson's 

California 
Garden  Flowers 

and  study  the  best  way 
to  get  the  results  you 
want  in  your  home 
grounds. 

This  250-page  cloth- 
bound  book  is  full  of 
suggestions  and  plans; 
it  tells  the  best  way  to 
handle  your  soil,  the  best  plants  for  your  locality,  time  and  where  to  plant. 

Price,  $1.50  postpaid.   We  have  a  book  for  you — send  for  it. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTORS 

that  will  keep  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
bark  in  cultivation,  eto.  We  make  a  number 
of  kinds  of  wraps,  among  these  are  the 
YUCCA,  which  has  the  fastening  wire  entirely 
around  it.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  kind  to  use. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you 
to  plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your 
plant  nor  stopping  its  growth  in  transplant- 
ing a  single  hour.  For  starting  early  vege- 
tables, such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers.  cantaloupes,  and 
squashT  Also  for  propagating  rose  cuttings, 
geraniums,  eucalyptus,  or  olive  cuttings.  It 
is  the  most  practical  pot  on  the  market 
today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for 
samples  of  either  pots  or  protectors.  Tell  ut 
which  you  are  intc^eted  in. 

THE  EX  PAN  M  ANUFACTURING  CO., 
935  E.  Central  Ave..  Redlands.  Cal. 
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Good  Prices  for  Weeds  and  Dead  Seed 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kuril  riwi.] 


A  lot  of  alfalfa  seed  was  offered 
for  sale  at  Gustine.  A  farmer  sent 
a  sample  of  it  to  the  Government- 
T'niverslty  seed  testing:  laboratory  at 
Berkeley.  After  receiving  their  re- 
port, he  wrote  that  it  had  saved  him 
at  least  $300.  The  "alfalfa"  seed 
was  sweet  clover  mixed  with  dodder. 

Another  sample  of  alfalfa  seed 
tested  at  the  laboratory  germinated 
36  per  cent  with  2  per  cent  addi- 
tional of  hard  seeds  which  might 
have  germinated  if  left  in  the  ground 
long  enough. 

A  sample  of  rye  grass  seed  was 
found  to  contain  approximately  20,- 
000  foreign  seed  per  pound,  includ- 
ing 8556  of  sorrel  and  3036  of  tar- 
weed. 

Red  clover  in  one  case  was  found 
38.26  per  cent  of  pure  red  clover 
seed  and  58.63  per  cent  of  other 
seed,  including  6300  Russian  this- 
tle s«eds  per  pound  and  a  total  of 
54.00©  foreign  seed  per  pound. 

A  lest  made  on  one  lot  of  alfalfa 
showei  that  it  included  1.07  per 
cent  of  foreign  seed,  of  which  there 
were  1260  dodder  seeds  per  pound. 
In  sowing  this  almost  pure  alfalfa 
seed  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per 
acre  a  farmer  would  have  planted 
393  weed  seeds  per  square  rod,  in- 
cluding 157  dodder  seed  per  square 
rod  average  all  over  his  field. 

One  man  sent  in  nine  different 
sampIeB  of  alfalfa  which  germinated 
in  the  following  percentages:  48. 
5S.5.  <2,  48.5.  64.  58.  64.  45.  and 
"3  per  cent.     This  is  not  so  -bad,  |  ation  and  purity  by  looking  at  the 


Sudan  grass  samples  have  been  found 
to  contain  Johnson  grass  seed. 

Several  samples  of  alfalfa  seed 
the  records  of  which  were  given  the 
writer  contained  only  75  per  cent  of 
alfalfa.  Farmers  who  bought  100 
pounds  of  that  seed  paid  alfalfa  seed 
prices  for  25  pounds  of  straw,  dirt, 
and  weed  seed. 

CAN  TOD  TEST  YOTJB  SEED? 

Farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  have 
convenient  facilities  or  knowledge  to 
find  out  what's  in  the  sack  and 
whether  it  will  grow.  If  they  get  50 
per  cent  of  the  stand  they  should 
have,  they  get  somewhere  around 
half  as  much  hay  per  acre  and  It  is 
not  of  so  good  quality.  Figuring  on 
four  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  as  a  good 
crop  the  first  year  and  a  loss  of 
half  due  to  poor  stand  and  weak 
plants,  the  use  of  poor  germinating 
seed  has  cost  the  grower  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  the  first  season.  That 
is  rather  expensive  seed!  But  its 
cost  could  have  been  brought  down 
to  not  more  than  twice  what  it 
should  have  been  if  he  had  bought 
and  used  twice  as  much  seed  per 
acre. 

INSIST  ON  LAMXJBB  SRKD. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the 
germinating  power  and  the  purity  of 
the  seed  you  use?  If  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  E.  S.  Rigdon  in 
the  Senate  and  by  Assemblyman  F. 
J.  Cummings  in  the  Assembly  be- 
comes law,  you  can  find  the  germin- 


becauae  alfalfa  germination  is  aver- 
aging somewhere  around  70  per 
cent  this  season,  but  the  man  who 
plants  alfalfa  of  50  per  cent  germin- 
ation has  a  right  to  know  it.  so 
that  he  can  double  the  quantity  if 
he  wants  to.  A  great  many  sam- 
ples this  season  1  are  germinating 
over  90  per  cent. 

One  test  showed  alfalfa  contain- 
ing only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
foreign  seed.  In  sowing  this  alfalfa 
at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre,  a 
farmer  would  have  sown  22.960  dod- 
der seed  per  acre  or  143  per  square 
rod. 

Two-thirds  of  the  alfalfa  samples 
tested  at  the  laboratory  this  season 
contained  dodder.  A  sample  of  small 
yellow  flowered  melilotus  contained 
14.365  black  mustard  seed  and  7395 
curled  dock  per  pound. 

No  pure  Johnson  grass  seed  un- 
mixed with  Sudan  has  been  offered 
for    testing    this   season    as  Sudan 


label.  It  will  become  law  at  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  beginning 
February  24  only  if  it  is  well  enough 
supported  by  seed  users.  As  intro- 
duced, it  includes  all  seeds  except 
flower  and  garden  vegetable  seeds. 
They  are  to  be  labeled  as  to  germ- 
ination and  purity,  and  in  the  case 
of  cereal  and  alfalfa  seeds  with  the 
locality  where  grown.  A  gate  is  left 
open  by  providing  that  growers  may 
sell  to  planters  by  labeling  the  seed 
"not  cleaned."  But  any  person  will 
have  a  right  to  send  seed  to  the 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  for 
test,  probably  at  no  cost.  Details  of 
the  bill  are  sketched  more  fully  in 
our  issue  of  January  25.  If  you 
want  it  passed,  write  to  the  Senator 
or  the  Assemblyman  who  introduced 
it,  telling  why  you  want  it  passed. 
Address  them  at  Sacramento.  Do  it 
now.  You  can't  depend  on  George 
to  do  it.  Everyone  counts,  for  Mr. 
Rigdon  and  Mr.  Cummings  will  need 


grass,  but  a  considerable  number  of    the  support  of  You 

What's  in  the  Seed  You  Buy? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  sample  of  white  sweet  clover 
seed  tested  at  the  Government-Uni- 
versity seed  laboratory  at  Berkeley 
contained  56  per  cent  pure  seed, 
39.63  per  cent  alfalfa.  4770  green 
foxtail  seed  per  pound,  2610  Fre- 
mont's goosefoot.  180  gum  weed,  90 
yellow  thistle,  90  Russian  thistle,  90 
pigweed,  90  compositae.  and  some 
yellow-blossom  sweet  clover.  The 
man  who  bought  it  may  have  been 
disappointed. 

Celery  seed  of  one  lot  tested  for 
24  days  showed  one  per  cent  germi- 
nation. Another  lot  germinated  72.5 
per  cent  in  20  days.  Another  ger- 
minated 56  per  cent,  and  another  in 
a  29 'days'  test  germinated  60.5  per 
cent. 

Three  samples  of  beet  seed  ger- 
minated 59,  85,  and  63  per  cent  re- 
spectively within  11  days. 

Other  lots  tested  93,  76,  61.5,  91. 
and  *3  per  cent  germination.  Others 
tested  12  days  germinated  80,  35.5, 
85.5.  and  36  per  cent  respectively. 

Alfalfa  seed  containing  one-sixth 
of  one  per  cent  of  foreign  seed  had 
450  dodder  per  pound,  which  meant 
that  45  dodder  per  square  rod  would 
be  sown  with  that  alfalfa  at  20 
pounds  per  acre.  Another  lot  in- 
cluded enough  to  sow  53  dodder  per 
square  rod.  Another  lot  9S.59  per 
cent  pure  alfalfa  contained  enough 
to  sow  96  dodder  per  square  rod. 

Several  lots  of  squash  germinated 
66.5,  23,  83.5.  and  94  per  cent  within 
six  days.  The  writer  has  planted 
some  worse  than  any  of  that. 


Some  small  yellow-flowered  meli- 
lotus included  3420  black  mustard 
seed  and  3150  curled  dock  per  pound 
besides  an  assortment  of  other  weeds. 

Parsley  germinated  68  per  cent  in 
28  days  and  spinach  germinated  85.5 
per  cent  In  16  days. 

Carrots  germinated  68,  70,  66.5, 
80,  and  86  per  cent  respectively  for 
various  lots  in  a  14-day  test. 

Radishes  germinated  97.5,  93.5, 
99.5,  and  95  per  cent. 

A  lot  of  bur  clover  seed  was  of- 
fered for  sale  as  alfalfa. 

A  sample  of  red  clover  67.97  per 
cent  pure  contained  11,880  lambs 
quarters  seed  per  pound.  Another 
contained  9270  Russian  thistle  per 
pound. 

A  sweet  clover  seed  sample  con- 
tained 360  dodder  seed  per  pound, 
though  it  contained  a  total  of  only 
0.93  per  cent  of  foreign  seed. 

Alfalfa  seed  found  74.42  per  cent 
pure  contained  9360  canary  grass 
seed  per  pound.  4320  charlock,  1358 
chicory,  990  wheat,  90  dodder,  etc. 

Sweet  clover  of  99.05  per  cent 
purity  contained  85  Johnson  grass 
seed  per  pound,  170  curled  dock,  85 
green  foxtail,  and  85  salt  bush. 

Four  lots  of  melilotus  indica 
showed  In  a  seven-day  teat  respec- 
tively 57  per  cent  germination  and 
31.5  per  cent  hard  seed;  28.5  per 
cent  germination  and  57.5  per  cent 
hard  seed;  72.5  per  cent  germina- 
tion and  20  per  cent  hard  seed;  and 
64.5  per  cent  germination  plus  19.5 
per  cent  hard  seed. 


Multiplexing  the  Telephone 


Marvel  has  followed  marvel 
since  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in- 
vented his  first  simple  telephone, 
the  forerunner  of  the  millions  in 
use  today. 

In  these  last  four  decades  thou- 
sands of  Bell  engineers  have  de- 
veloped a  system  of  telephonic 
communication,  so  highly  per- 
fected that  the  same  crude  in- 
strument which  at  the  beginning 
could  hardly  carry  speech  from 
one  room  to  another  can  now 
actually  be  heard  across  the  con- 
tinent. This  is  because  of  the 
many  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  have  been  applied  to  inter- 
vening switchboard,  circuits  and 
other  transmitting  mechanism. 

The  vision  of  the  engineers  has 
foreseen  requirements  for  in- 
creased communication,  and  step 
by  step  the  structure  of  the  art 
has  been   advanced — each  ad- 


vance utilizing  all  previous  ac- 
complishments. 

No  one  step  in  advance,  since 
the  original  invention,  is  of  greater 
importance,  perhaps,  than  that 
which  has  provided  the  multiplex 
system,  by  which  five  telephone 
conversations  are  carried  on  to- 
day simultaneously  over  one  toll 
line  circuit,  or  by  which  forty  tele- 
graphic messages  can  be  sent 
over  the  one  pair  of  wires.  As 
in  a  composite  photograph  the 
pictures  are  combined,  so  the 
several  voice  waves  mingle  on 
the  circuit  to  be  again  separated 
for  their  various  destinations. 

By  this  wonderful  development 
the  Bell  System  obtains  for  the 
public  a  multiplied  usefulness 
from  its  long  distance  plant  and 
can  more  speedily  and  completely 
meet  the  needs  of  a  nation  of 
telephone  users. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

One  Policy         One  System         Universal  Service 


Western  Gnadas 

"Horn  of  Plcxibr* 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
he  world— the  same  responsi- 
bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  hiRh  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 
Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  lees. 
Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equalsuccess.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.    Railway  and 
Land  Co's.  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
ers. Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship- 
ping; free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  particular*  nj  to  reduced  railway  ratea.  location  of  land,  fltai- 
'  HtsnttBNb  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

mm  mm.  3st«ist  »«•*»..  s«  &•»«..  u 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


San  Marino 
Violet  Garden 


CITRUS  TREES 

Wholesale  and  Retail  200.000  Orange  Lemon,  and  Grapefruit  Trees  one  and  two  years 
old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 

YAMAMOTO  CITRUS  NURSERY 

Phone  ailuunbra  731-W 

San  Gabriel,  CaJ. 


Huntington  Drive,  San  Marino,  CaL 

Hail  Address:  K.  F.  D.  1,  Box  666 
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MAULE  TESTS-" 
YOU  PLANT- 
NATURE  PRODUCES 


Make  the  Maule  Seed  Book 
your  guide  to  a  garden  that 
you  will  be  proud  of — and  at 
the  least  expense.  You  know 
before  you  plant  that  Maule'a 
Tested  Seeds  will  produce 
abundant  crops. 

Every  lot  is  carefully  tested 
for  vigor  and  growing  power. 
That's  why  once  you  plant 
Maule's  Seeds,  you  prefer 
them  always. 


MAULE'S 

SEED  BOOK 


176  Pacti  of 
Practical  Infor- 
mation that  Meant 
Garden  Socccm 


HZ 


Forty-two  years  of  seed  ex- 
perience and  gardencraft  are 
represented  in  this  remark- 
able book— and  you  get  it 
free.  No  need  to  guess 
about  gardening.  Maule  will 
tell  you  how  and  when  to 
plant,  and  aid  you  in  select- 
ing the  best  vegetable,  farm, 
and  flower  seeds,  bulbs.roots, 
plants,  tools,  etc 
Owing  to  paper  scarcity,  we 
have  only  a  limited  number 
of  catalogues  to  send. 

Write  today 

You  save  money  and  get 
fresh  seeds  when  you 
buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

2137  Arch  Street.  PhiU<M|*i« 
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Compare  Them  With 
Any  Other  TIRES 


Compare  the  tread 
for  non--skid  effi - 
eiency. 

Compare  the  tread 
rubber  for  touirhnces 
Compare  the  fabric 
for  resiliency  anil 
quality. 

— In  every 
particular 
way  you 
will  flml  • 
Norwallis 
superior. 
Ask  for  price  list. 
Factory 
Distributors: 

"Lichtenberger- 
Ferguson 
Company 

Los  Aneetes 
San  Fnuirisr* 
Fresno 
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TOMATOES  AND  KENTUCKY 
BEANS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  in  your 
February  1  issue  an  item  on  tomato 
canning  contracts.  I  believe  grow- 
ers in  some  sections  are  receiving  all 
of  $22  to  $25  for  the  coming  crop. 
Kindly  inform  me  just  who  the 
"good  people"  are  who  believe  in 
paying  such  remunerative  prices.  I 
have  a  couple  of  acres  of  rich  bot- 
tom land  very  suitable  for  tomatoes 
and  understand  that  only  $16  to  $18 
is  paid  in  San  Jose.  Also  do  you 
know  who  contracts  for  Kentucky 
Wonder  beans  dried?  A  local  con- 
cern is  canning  green  Kentucky 
Wonders.  Just  what  is  a  good  yield 
per  acre  of  green  beans? — C.  W.  G., 
Watsonville. 

The  tomato  item  you  mention  did 
not  appear  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  that  issue  nor  in  the  one  pre- 
vious. We  believe  no  one  is  con- 
tracting at  that  price  for  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  has  paid  up  to 
$20.  The  Hogue-Kellogg  Co.  of  Ven- 
tura contracted  for  some  dried  Ken- 
tucky Wonders  last  year  in  behalf 
of  an  Eastern  seed  firm.  An  approx- 
imate average  yield  of  green  Ken- 
tucky Wonders  is  about  three  tons 
per  acre. 

GOOD  WORDS  FOR  TEPARIES. 


'Written  for  FmM|  Rural  Press  !»■  H.  <;.  (;.. 
San  Jose.] 

May  I  say  a  good  word  for  the 
Tepary  bean?  Two  years  ago  we 
planted  one  pound  of  the  beans  and 
after  they  had  endured  a  season  of 
utter  neglect  wc  harvested  15 
pounds.  These  were  put  away  and 
forgotten  till  this  winter,  when  we 
expected  to  find  them  destroyed  by 
weevils,  but  there  were  very  few  of 
those  pests  to  be  found.  The  beans 
furnished  several  hearty  meals  and 
were  prepared  as  follows: 

Soak  2  cups  of  beans  12  hours; 
boil  in  ample  water  with  V*  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  till  they  froth; 
skim  that  all  off  and  boil  till  they 
begin  to  soften;  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  poultry  season- 
ing, a  teaspoonful  of  fat,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  boil  till  really  soft. 

If  preferred  rather  dry  finish  in 
the  oven  in  a  covered  dish.  A  very 
tasty  way  is  to  boil  a  piece  of  fat 
pork  with  them  and  on  putting  the 
beans  in  the  oven  slice  the  bacon, 
sprinkle  it  with  sugar,  lay  over  the 
beans,  and  brown  crisp. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  Mrs. 
Swaysgood  would  approve  of  feeding 
Tepary  beans  raw  to  hens.  Our  hens 
greedily  eat  every  bean  they  can 
find,  and  as  beans  are  so  much 
easier  to  raise  than  corn,  can  they 
be  fed  safely? 


M0LDB0ARD  FOR  HILLSIDES. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  will  give 
best  satisfaction  on  hillsides  when 
pulled  by  a  tractor — a  disk  plow  or 
moldboard  plow? — C.  H.  M. 

A  moldboard  will  keep  to  the  fur- 
row better  and  will  probably  enable 
you  to  get  closer  to  the  trees  on  a 
hillside. 

A  tractor  short  course  under  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  California 
is  to  be  held  February  24  to  March 
1  at  the  Riverside  Citrus  Experiment 
Station.  This  includes  lectures  and 
practice  in  management  and  repair- 
ing of  tractors.  Last  year  over  40 
applicants  had  to  be  turned  away. 
Enrollment  will  be  in  order  of  appli- 
cations accompanied  by  $1  registra- 
tion fee. 

Last  year  there  were  2021  acres 
in  sweet  potatoes  in  Stanislaus 
county  producing  9094  tons  of  mar- 
ketable tubers,  according  to  the 
county  horticultural  commissioner, 
A.  L.  Rutherford. 


The  immense  stock  of  beans  in  the 
warehouses  of  Stockton  will  soon  be 
moved.  California  is  to  receive  65 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  orders  of 
our  own  and  allied  governments. 
Europe  is  hungry  and  wants  them. 


A  carload  of  dwarf  milo  and  white 
feterita  was  recently  shipped  by  the 
Mills  Orchard  Co.,  at  $2.55  f.  o.  b. 
Colusa. 


e 


G-E  Motors  in 
the  Dairy 


No  more  muscle-straining  from 
a  jolting,  bumping  churn ;  no 
more  tiresome  arm-and-should^r 
movement  over  the  separator.  Just  a  turn  of  the 
switch  and  off  they  go,  driven  by  G-E  motors. 

There  is  a  G-E»»Farm  Motor  suited  in  size,  speed 
and  control  to  every  farm  or  dairy  operation.  A 
man  at  your  lighting  company  who  is  experienced  in 
such  power  problems  will  help  you  on  yours — or 
write  to  our  nearest  office. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LOCAL  OFFICES: 

Srhpnprtarl  v    N    Y  Corsorilion  Bldf.,      Los  Anrelcs 


fjlyiaync  egowlcr  pumps 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  IRRIGATION  SEASON 

Dry  weather  will  he.  here  within  a  few  weeks. 
Orders  for  pumps  should  be  placed  now  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 
If  you  require  a  water  supply  ranging  from  180  to 
4500  gallons  per  minute,  select  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
Turbine  Centrifugal  Pump. 

Ask  for  Folder  No.  25j  which  describes  and  illustrates 
the  various  sizes. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORPORATION 

900  SANTA  I  E  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES 


Don't  wait  until  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs  and  other  ground  pests  wax  fat 
your  land.     Go  for  them  NOW  with  Carbon  Bisulphide — the  quickest,  surest  and  most 
economical  exterminator ! 
No  matter  what  month  it  i. — Carbon  Bisulphide  will  rid  your  land  of  these  destructive  pests. 
That's  why  it  is  used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  for  its  efficiency  and  economy. 

Easy — cheap — and  safe  to  use  !  Write  today  for  prices  and  interesting  literature  which  explains 
how  Carbon  Bisulphide,  for  over  30  years,  has  been  a  safeguard  of  healthy  crops  and  sound 
profits.  Write  now  ! 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

625  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


with  CARBON  BISULPHIDE 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 


The  success  of  a  crop  is  often  determined  by  the  selection  of  a  top 
dressing.  When  using  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  fbr  this  purpose,  choose 
ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  because: 

Having  been  dried  and  ground,  it  is  dry  and  fine  so  that  it  will  drill  or 
broadcast  easily. 

It  is  a  definite  chemical  compound  containing  25  Vj,  per  cent  ammonia, 
or  per  cent  nitrogen. 

The  nitrogen  is  readily  soluble  and  it  is  all  quickly  available.  It  does 
not  leacli  out  of  the  soil  easily,  and  is  ready  for  use  when  the  feeding 
roots  need  it. 

It  does  not  deteriorate  with  storage.  In  chemical  composition  it  is 
particularly  suited  to  California  soils. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  welUcnown  standard  article 
that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 
Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25'/^% 
guaranteed.    Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Los  Angeles 


For  information 
as  to  applied-         ,  ,,v    ,  j-is ////uks*™"  h  i ,  , 

„on,  write  (fg@m&^  f     '  Depart 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Company  £~ 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  In  selected  8EED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens,  Burbanks,  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
AlfsMa  Seed.    Write  for  prices.  400  Fsomt  Street 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'An  Imitation 
be  it  Ever 
Good-isStiU. 


n/mtgt, 


"I  purchased  ooe  of 
your  Spreaders  eight 
years  ago  and  it  has 
spread  all  of  my  manure 
from  SO  head  of  stock 
during  that  time.  It  has 
easily  paid  for  itself  each 
rear.  Any  farmer  having 
more  than  five  head  of 
stock  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it  unless  he  is 
especially  fond  of  spread- 
ing manure  by  hand, 
which  I  am  not." 

C.  E.  HOUGH.  Conn. 


Hundreds  of  progressive  farm- 
have  written  that  "the  Nisco 

Spreader  pays  for  itself  every  year" — "the  most 
profitable  investment  on  the  farm" — "it  doubles  the 
yield" — "saves  its  cost" — "couldn't  farm  without  it"- 
and  other  such  statements. 
These  letters  mean  much  to  the  man  who  is  farming  for  profit, 
They  are  conclusive  evidence  to  any  farmer  willing  to  consider 
he  facts.    They  prove  the  statements  of  Experiment  Stations  ai 
Agricultural  Colleges.    They  prove  that  you  should  own  a 


N  l  sen 

■  1  The  New  Idea  V 


The  "NISCO"  is  THE  ORIGINAL  wide-spreading  spreader,  the  machine 
that  revolutionized  old-fashioned  methods  —  that  has  always  been  the 
leader  in  quality,  improvements  and  popularity.    Has  solid  bottom  with 
Atia  conveyors.    Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads  evenly  5  to  7  ft. 
wide     Drives  with  heavy  sprockets  and  chain  —  no  gears.  Low 
k      down,  light  draft.   Loads  and  pulls  without  undue  strain  on  man 

or  team.    Saves  time,  reduces  labor. 
See  your  "Nisco"  dealer.  He  is  pretty  busy  and 
may  not  get  around  to  you.  Call  him  up  and 
when  you  8to  in,  insist  on  the  "Nisco" — the 
machine  you  are  mire  of.  If  you  don't  know 
him,  we'll  send  you  his  name  and  a  free 


"I  use  your  Spreader  and  find  it  far 
superior  to  others  in  construction,  dur- 
ability and  efficiency.  The  manure 
goes  from  a  third  to  a  half  farther  than 
when  spread  by  hand.  It  saves  at  least 
atlurdof  the  time  of  man  and  team, 
not  to  apeak  of  saving  fertilization 
viioc  by  even  andwidespreading.  Your 
<ureader  can  soon  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself."  J.  F.  P.  THURSTON.  Indiana. 


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Piiriflr  Rural  Press.] 


New  Varieties  of  Field  Crops. 

Clean  seed  of  new  varieties  of 
grains,  beans  and  forage  plants 
which  are  continually  being  tried 
out  at  University  Farm  ought  to  be 
obtainable  for  farmers  to  try  out  in 
various  sections  if  they  prove  any 
superiority  at  Davis.  For  instance, 
the  agronomy  department  there  has 
all  the  seed  of  Harding  grass,  con- 
cerning which  Prof.  P.  B.  Kennedy 
recently  wrote  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Prof.  O.  W.  Hendry  points 
out  that  many  acres  of  the  Farm 
are  growing  stock  feed  instead  of 
trying  out  new  varieties  as  they 
might,  if  the  Department  had  labor- 
atories, seed  cleaning  and  testing 
equipment,  and  other  facilities  to 
carry  on  the  work.  He  feels  that 
the  $15,000  asked  for  such  a  build- 
ing and  equipment  will  be  quickly 
returned  to  taxpayers  in  the  shape 
of  better  varieties  of  staple  field 
,  crops. 

Wire  Fences  Discussed  by  Cattleman. 

"I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  stockmen  in  the 
snow  country  to  abandon  barbed 
wire,"  says  Assemblyman  M.  B. 
Browne,  a  stockman  of  Sonora,  Tu- 
olumne county.  Mr.  Browne  owns 
3400  acres  of  grazing  land,  and 
rents  about  3100  acres  in  the  foot- 
hills and  mountains.  He  has  found 
that  tightly  stretched  barbed  wire 
rots  in  two  years  so  it  can  be  pulled 
apart  by  hand,  due  to  the  strain 
caused  by  contraction  in  the  cold 
weather.  But  his  square-mesh 
wovenwire  fence  nine  years  old  is 
still  an  effective  barrier  to  cattle, 
which  never  try  more  than  once  to 
break  it  down.  The  kinks  in  woven- 
wire permits  its  contraction  in  cold 
weather.  This  fence  is  47  inches 
high  and  cost  $150  to  $200  per  mile 
to  put  in.  but  is  considered  cheapest 
at  that. 

Sudan  and  Johnson  Grass  Seed. 

To  tell  whether  a  seed  ^s  Sudan 
or  Johnson  grass  is  easy  enough 
when  they  have  their  outer  coats  or 
glumes  on.  The  Johnson  grass  seed 
breaks  off  at  a  joint  close  to  its  base, 
while  a  Sudan  grass  seed  carries 
with  it  a  cone-shaped  chaff  extend- 
ing below  the  base  of  the  main 
glume  about  one-quarter  of  the 
length  of  the  latter.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  sure  of  the  difference 
after  these  outer  coats  are  taken  off 
(decorticated),  though  the  Johnson 
grass  seed  is  a  little  smaller  and 
the  flat  or  hollow  place  on  its  side 
near  the  base  is  narrower  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length  and  less  rounded 
than  that  on  Sudan  seed.  When 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  Johnson 
grass  in  decorticated  seed,  the  best 
practice  is  to  send  it  to  Miss  E.  O. 
Gilbert  of  the  Government  seed 
laboratory  at  Berkeley. 

Dry  Plowing  for  Beans  After  Grain. 

An  average  of  22  sacks  of  Mexi- 
can Red  and  Lady  Washington 
beans  on  24  acres,  and  an  average 
of  28%  sacks  of  Mexicans  on  4.7 
acres  was  made  last  season  follow- 
ing a  grain  crop  of  barley  by  R.  H. 
Frazer  of  Stanislaus  county.  Mr. 
Frazer  prepared  for  these  as  describ- 
ed in  an  article  in  Pacific  Rural 
Press  last  spring.  The  land  was  dry- 
plowed  after  grain  was  off,  and  then 
irrigated,  worked  down,  and  planted 
shallow  so  the  beans  were  up  in  a 
good  stand  within  a  very  few  days, 
with  minimum  loss  of  moisture,  min- 
imum loss  of  time  for  growing,  and 
minimum  chance  for  weeds  to  get 
started. 

Bearded  Sahara  Rice. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  bearded 
Sahara  rice,  planted  by  J.  V.  Biard 
of  Glenn  county  last  year  where  he 
got  a  poor  stand  at  the  first  plant- 
ing, yielded  only  30  sacks  per  acre. 
The  Wateribune  variety  yielded  up 
to  60  sacks  per  acre  on  one  piece 
of  ten  acres  and  the  whole  planting 
of  1360  acres  averaged  a  great  deal 
more  than  30  sacks.  The  chief  value 
of  the  Sahara  variety,  as  learned  by 
Mr.  Biard,  is  its  shorter  growing 
season,  enabling  it  to  mature  earlier 
and  safer  from  fall  rains,  or  to  be 


— « -a 

spring  where 


planted   rater  in  the 
other  plantings  fail. 

Paying  Grain  Buyers  $75,000. 

Figuring  on  the  percentage  of 
profit  allowed  to  grain  buyers  by 
the  Government  during  th_.  war,  J. 
L.  Mendenhall  of  Colusa  county  as- 
serts that  grain  growers  in  "  that 
county  are  paying  about  20  local 
buyers  $75,000  a  year  chiefly  to 
sample  their  grain.  Mr.  Menden- 
hall last  season  offered  to  give  a 
bond  that  he.  with  one  man  and  a 
stenographer,  could  grade  all  grain 
in  the  county  for  $5000.  He  urged 
grain  growers  to  organize  a  central 
selling  agency  to  which  buyers  could 
come. 

Bean  Straw  Increased  Barley. 

One  season  Fred  Onstott  of  Butte 
county  failed  to  get  barley  on  an 
80-acre  piece.  He  planted  beans 
and  neglected  them  so  that  they 
were  not  harvested,  but  plowed 
under.  In  the  next  season,  barlev 
on  the  bean  vine  ground  yielded  10 
sacks  per  acre  more  than  the  rest 
under  similar  conditions.  This  has 
led  him  to  provide  in  the  lease  un- 
der which  another  man  is  to  raise 
beans  on  300  acres  this  season,  that 
all  of  the  bean  straw  must  be  used 
by  livestock  on  the  ranch  or  else 
left  to  be  plowed  under. 

High  Yield  of  Honey  Sorghum. 

Fifteen  acres  of  honey  sorghum 
were  grown  last  year  by  the  Mills 
Orchard  Co.  of  Glenn  county.  Ninety- 
eight  sacks  of  seed  were  obtained 
from  the  first  cutting  from  five  acres. 
This  was  about  two-thirds  of  what 
grew  on  it.  From  the  other  ten 
acres  they  filled  a  150-ton  silo  and 
had  about  35  tons  besides,  according 
to  Foreman  F.  L.  Shank.  This  was 
fed  mostly  to  dairy  stock  which  ate 
it  with  relish  as  they  had  eaten  two 
silofuls  the  year  before. 

Late  Irrigation  Helped  Barley. 

Barley  on  lowland  that  had  not 
yet  ripened  last  spring  when  a 
three-day  hot  spell  came,  ripened 
suddenly  and  made  poorer  barley 
for  J.  H.  Guill  Jr.  of  Butte  county 
than  barley  along  the  hills  which 
had  ripened  naturally  because  of 
conditions  favoring  maturity'  there 
before  the  hot  spell  came.  How- 
ever, the  plumpest  barley  on  the 
lowland  was  that  which  had  been 
flooded  with  the  last  of  the  ditch 
water  in  May. 

Onion  Seed  Germination. 

Good  onion  seed  will  germinate 
90  per  cent  the  first  year,  80  per 
cent  the  next  year,  65  to  50  per  cent 
the  third  year,  and  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  at  all  after  it  is  three 
years  old.  according  to  a  well  known 
seedsman.  Several  samples  of  last 
season's  seed  tested  at  the  Govern- 
ment laboratory  germinated  in  a 
nine-day  test  87.  88.5,  85  and  41 
per  cent  respectively. 

Where  Goes  the  Tax  Money? 

"Except  for  better  schools,  there 
fs  no  better  way  to  spend  tax  money 
than  for  better  roads."  says  Assem- 
blyman W.  A.  Doran  of  San  Diego 
county.  "These  are  practically  the 
only  places  where  taxpayers  recog- 
nize return  benefit  for  taxes  of 
which  there  are  $9. 000,000  more 
now  than  four  years  ago." 

Planting  Unrecleaned  Grain. 

Did  you  drill  unrecleaned  grain 
and  did  you  get  a  poor  stand  be- 
cause beards  and  straw  and  trash 
stopped  up  some  of  the  drill  holes? 
And  did  you  find»that  along  with  the 
barley  you  had  planted  a  lot  of 
weed  seed  which  could  have  been 
cheaply  taken  out  in  a  cleaning  ma- 
chine? Will  you  reclean  your  grain 
seed  next  year? 

Seed  Potatoes  Ready  Dipped. 

Seed  potatoes  already  dipped  in 
formalin  solution  and  dried  are  of- 
fered by  J.  M.  Bomberger  to  see 
whether  people  appreciate  having 
this  work  done  for  them.  He  soaks 
them  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  formalin  per  gallon  of  water 
to  kill  scab,  etc.  This  takes  about 
one  ounce  of  formalin  per  bag. 
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$1475 

F.  o.  b.  Racine 


Wheelbase  120  inches 
Long-stroke  Six  motor 
Cylinders  3M  x  5 
Tires  34  x  4 


A  Completely  New  Six 

Over  100  New  Standards — 75'  More  Endurance 


The  war  has  enabled  us  to  do  in  18 
months  what  we  might  have  spent  years 
to  accomplish.  The  great  Mitchell  fac- 
tory was  given  to  truck  building.  Our 
engineers  and  specialists  had  18  months 
to  bring  out  a  new  Mitchell,  built  to  new 
standards. 

The  result  is  that  now  we  are  able  to 
offer  our  new  conception  of  a  lasting  Six. 
There  are  mqre  than  100  improvements, 
50  per  cent  added  strength,  75  per  cent 
more  endurance,  25  per  cent  more  econ- 
omy and  20  per  cent  greater  beauty  and 
comfort. 


It  Had  to  Come 

Two  years  ago  we  decided,  for  our  part, 
that  the  Light  Six  type  should  be  bet- 
tered. It  had  been  too  light.  Experience 
had  shown  that  the  boasted  over-strength 
was  too  often  under-strength. 

Fierce  price  competition  had  forced 
makers  to  skimp.  Then  ideas  were  chang- 
ing. Buyers  bought  their  cars  to  keep,  and 
they  looked  for  many  years  of  service. 

The  Mitchell  was  great  and  successful. 
In  14  years  it  had  won  a  world-wide  fame. 
But  we  knew  that  all  Light  Sixes,  includ- 
ing the  Mitchell,  must  adopt  new  stand- 
ards to  meet  new-day  expectations.  And 
we  started  then  to  make  our  preparations. 


They  made  over  100  important  improve- 
ments. Part  by  part  they  added  an  aver- 
age of  50  per  cent  more  strength.  They 
spent  over  $250,000.00  for  new  machines 
and  equipment,  just  to  build  parts  better 
and  to  test  them  better.  They  created  a 
staff  of  135  trained  inspectors,  to  measure 
and  test  and  insist  on  perfection. 

The  result  is  this  new  -  standard 
Mitchell,  combining  100  of  the  greatest 
advances  that  ever  were  made  in  Sixes. 

New 
From  End  to  End 

The  design  is  new,  the  color  and  the 
top.  The  radiator  is  larger,  and  the 
wheels,  with  34x4-inch  tires. 

The  steel  frame  is  deeper,  adding  50  per 
cent  to  the  strength.  Rear  axle  strength 
is  increased  50  per  cent,  brake  efficiency 
75  per  cent.  The  gears  are  25  per  cent 
stronger  by  actual  crushing  test. 

There  is  a  new-type  disc  clutch.  There 
are  123  drop  forgings.  Chrome-Vanadium 
and  Chrome-Nickel  steels  are  lavishly 
used  in  construction. 

The  ball-bearing  steering  gear  is  made 
10  per  cent  stronger.  Our  new  crank 
shafts  show  a  tensile  strength  of  150,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  They  are  per- 
fectly balanced  on  two  costly  machines. 


To  make  staunch  bodies  we  use  frame 
material  costing  twice  the  usual.  We  use 
interlaced  hair  in  the  upholstery.  We  use 
four  coats  of  varnish,  instead  of  the  usual 
two,  to  double  the  life  of  our  finish. 

We  give  ample  room  with  a  120-inch 
wheelbase.  Compare  that  with  other  5- 
passenger  Sixes. 

But  one  part  could  not  be  bettered — our 
long  cantilever  rear  springs.  Out  of 
40,000  now  in  use,  not  a  spring  has  broken. 
And  they  have  made  the  Mitchell  the 
easiest-riding  car  in  its  class. 


Undersells 
All  Rivals 


This  new  Mitchell,  despite  all  these  new 
standards,  still  sells  below  all  comparable 
cars.  That  is  due  to  our  wonderful  fac- 
tory efficiency,  which  has  made  the 
Mitchell  plant  famous.  We  build  the 
complete  car — chassis  and  body — under 
scientific  methods,  which  reduce  labor 
cost  to  the  minimum. 

Write  us  for  further  details.  Then  go 
over  this  new  car,  part  by  part  with 
your  nearest  Mitchell  dealer.  When  you 
know  this  car,  you  will  want  this  new 
strength,  new  endurance,  new  beauty, 
new  economy. 


New  Specialists 

We  added  to  the  Mitchell  staff  many 
new  specialists.  These  were  men  who  had 
made  their  mark  in  high-grade  car  con- 
struction. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  with  it  came 
their  unique  opportunity.  For  18  months, 
while  we  built  trucks,  they  worked  on  this 
new  model. 


Gasoline 
Saving  25^c 


c 


Gasoline  and  oil  cost  is  reduced  25  per 
cent.  This  largely  comes  through  the  use 
of  a  thermostat  to  regulate  the  water  sys- 
tem. It  controls  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  liquids  and  gases.  The  carburetor  in- 
take is  twice  better  heated,  so  the  gaso- 
line is  vaporized  and  combustion  is  com- 
plete. 


Mitchell  E-40 

Price,  $1,475,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 
Wheelbase,  120  inches,  40  horsepower 
*      Six-Cylinder  Motor 
Cylinders  3%  x  5.    Tires,  34  x  4 
3-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 
We  also  make  a  Touring  Sedan 


MITCHELL  MOTO 


NE,  WISCONSIN 
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Farming  Interests  in  LegislatureCommittees 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.] 


To  the  Editor:  Many  of  your 
readers  would  be  interested  to  know 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  va- 
rious committees  of  the  Legislature 
who  will  deal  with  bills  affecting 
farmers. — C.  J.  F.,  Eureka. 

We  have  the  data  for  only  a  few 
of  the  committees.  We  give  below 
what  we  know  of  them.  Assembly- 
Agricultural  Committee:  Ivan  H. 
Parker  of  Auburn,  chairman;  owns 
3300  acres,  mostly  unimproved;  has 
sold  16.000  acres  of  Placer  land  in 
past  six  years;  depends  on  farm 
prosperity  for  his  own  business  pros- 
perity;   favors    extension    of  State 


and 'still  farming,  mostly  grapes  but 
some  hay,  corn,  and  dairying;  mem- 
ber Grange  and  Napa  County  Farm 
Bureau.  W.  A.  Poran,  San  Marcos, 
San  Diego  county;  has  100  acres  al- 
falfa, grain,  and  dry  farming,  but 
is  planting  to  cling  and  Hale 
peaches.  G.  M.  Easton.  Los  Angeles; 
buys  as  much  as  3100  tons  of  hay 
per  season  throughout  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
for  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  who 
continually  feed  about  1900  cattle 
and  S500  sheep;  also  buys  beet  tops 
and  bean  straw;  in  touch  with  many 
farmers.     Carlton   W.   Greene;  see 


land  settlement,  good  roads,  and  all  1  Assembly  Agricultural  Committee.  J. 
bills  for  good  of  agriculture.  Chas.  B.  Manning.  San  Anselmo;  attorney 
W.  Cleary.  Lindsav;   has  ten  acres  j  representing   dairy   county.     C.  C. 


of  oranges  and  is  president  of  the 
local  Farm  Bureau  Center.  Carl- 
ton W.  Greene,  Paso  Robles;  attor- 
ney; has  640  acres  in  cattle  ranches; 
boosting  squirrel  control  and  local 
University  experiment  station.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hughes.  Oroville.  W.  J. 
Kenney,  San  Francisco,  merchant. 
C.  M.  Kline,  San  Jacinto,  publisher 
in  fruit  district.  Ed  Lewis,  Marys- 
ville  wholesale  grocer,  with  farm 
seeds  department;  business  estab- 
lished on  farm  seeds  and  supplies; 
depends  on  country  for  support  and 
says  he  will  vote  for  measures  of 
benefit  to  farmers.  W.  J.  Martin, 
Salinas,  extensive  stock  raiser.  W. 
C.  Oakley,  Santa  Maria;  farms  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  acres 
of  grain  and  beans;  operates  big- 
gest bean  threshing  outfit  in  north- 
ern Santa  Barbara  county;  has  over 
two  hundred  hogs  and  over  two  hun- 
dred cattle.  Oscar  L.  Odale,  Le- 
moore;  has  45  acres  of  raisins;  be- 
lieves in  State  encouragement  of  co- 
operative marketing  of  farm  produce 
and  subdivision  of  large  land  tracts; 
stockholder  in  local  creamery  and 
director  of  Kings  County  Canning 
Co.  Melvin  Pettit,  Parlier;  fruit 
grower.  J.  Leonard  Rose,  Newark; 
attorney  and  extensive  dairyman. 
Guy  Windrem,  Madera;  has  ten  acres 
olives,  ten  of  figs,  five  of  other, fruits, 
and  some  other  farm  land;  believes 
in  organization  of  growers  to  hold 
prices  down  to  encourage  consump- 
tion, referring  particularly  to  figs 
last  season. 

SENATE   M  .  i:  i<  I  I  I  i  f;  \  i  COMMITTEE. 

E.  S.  Rigdon,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
chairman;  owns  and  operates  the 
farm  he  was  born  on;  does  general 
farming;  has  championed  farm  bills 
during  three  terms  in  the  Legisla- 
ture; "producers'  interests  first  and 
all  other  interests  afterward."  Frank 
S.  Boggs.  Stockton;  farms  1000  acres 
adjoining  Stockton,  including  the 
prize  sugar-beet  crop,  beans,  pota- 
toes, alfalfa  and  dairy  outfits.  W.  E. 
Brown,  Los  Angeles;  no  agricultural 
interests.  F.  M.  Carr,  Oakland;  fam- 
ily always  financially  interested  in 
farming;  brother  owns  30  acres  apri- 
cots and  cherries  in  Alameda  county 
fruit  district,  which  Mr.  Carr  repre- 
sents along  with  Livermore  Valley 
and  hills  surrounding  it.  S.  C.  Evans. 
Riverside;  banker  in  citrus  and 
farming  district.  Herbert  C.  Jones, 
San  Jose;  attorney  in  deciduous  fruit 
district.  L.  M.  King,  Redlands; 
newspaperman,  banker,  orange  grow- 
ing on  the  side;  member  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Benjamin  F.  Rush.  Suisun; 
stock  raiser  and  general  farmer  all 
of  his  life  on  large  scale;  consistently 
supported  for  eight  terms  in  the 
Legislature  by  Solano  county  farm- 
ers. William  S.  Scott,  San  Fran- 
cisco; born  and  raised  on  a  fruit 
and  alfalfa  ranch  near  Woodland; 
lived  two  years  on  a  200-acre  ranch 
in  Fresno  county,  then  moved  to  a 
40-acre  fruit  ranch  at  Selma;  been 
in  San  Francisco  since  1904  and  has 
farm  viewpoint  along  with  city  busi- 
ness efficiency. 

ASftBMBLY  LIVESTOCK  AND  DAISIES. 

Frank  J.  Cummings.  Ferndale, 
chairman;  dairyman  and  proud  of 
it;  has  been  president  of  the  dairy- 
men's association  and  is  president  of 
the  Humboldt  County  Farm  Bureau. 
M.  B.  Browne.  Sonora;  owns  3400 
acres  of  grazing  land  and  rents  3100 
acres  in  foothills  and  mountains; 
has  300  breeding  cattle  and  does 
a  slaughtering  business.  Bismark 
Bruck,  St.  Helena;  born  on  a  farm 


McCray,  Redding;  mining  interests. 
W.  C.  Oakley;  see  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. J.  L.  Rose;  see  Agricultural 
Committee.  Guy  Windrem;  see  Ag- 
ricultural Committee. 

ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION  SELLING 
1918  CROP. 

[Written  for  Pm-itlr  Kurul  Pre**.] 

A  grower  of  alfalfa  hay  was  of- 
fered $17  per  ton  by  a  dealer  for  a 
carload  of  his  crop.  The  California 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Association  sold  the 
carload  to  a  consumer  at  less  than 


the  dealer  could  have  sold  it  and 
returned  $18  per  ton  to  the  grower. 

The  association  expects  to  have 
sold  all  of  the  15,000  tons  of  hay 
now  offered  by  its  1200  members  be- 
fore the  new  crop  comes  on,  accord- 
ing to  J.  P.  Satterlee.  their  San 
Francisco  representative.  The  Los 
Angeles  office  has  been  selling  up  to 
seven  carloads  per  day  since  New 
Year's  and  the  San  Francisco  office 
is  handling  60  to  100  carloads  per 
month.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
selling  the  small  tonnage  of  flrst- 
I  class  hay  at  approximately  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  Government  bulletin, 
but  these  prices  are  lower  than  they 
should  be  on  account  of  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  the  low  prices 
for  which  the  rain-damnged  hay  has 
had  to  sell.  However,  daily  arrivals 
of  hay  are  received  to  be  sold  on 
commission  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  in  addition  to  the  sales  made 
through  the  association  direct  to 
consumers.  It  is  intended  that  the 
association  shall  contract  the  1919 
crops  of  its  members  to  dairymen 
and  others  at  competitive  prices,  thus 
insuring  early  sale  of  their  crops. 
This  selling  is  done  on  Wholesale 
Hay  Dealers'  Association  grades,  as 
graded  by  the  grower  with  the  help 
and  advice  of  the  association.  The 
association  guarantees  the  grade  in 
making  a  sale,  according  to  the  re- 
port filled  out  on  a  printed  blank  by 


each  grower  stating  how  much  hay 
of  each  quality  he  has  for  sale. 

HOW  HAY  CONSIMKRS  BUY. 

As  the  association  sells  only  in 
carlots,  the  way  for  consumers  to 
buy  at  producers'  prices  is  to  organ- 
ize and  appoint  a  business  agent 
"who  can  obtain  credit,  buy  in  large 
quantities,  and  distribute  to  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  The  North- 
ern California  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion of  Sacramento  has  such  a  man- 
ager, as  also  has  the  Humboldt 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Thus  can 
consumers  buy  cheaper  and  produc- 
ers get  better  prices.  Then  also  can 
each  understand  and  help  in  solving 
each  other's  problems. 


WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

GROW   THE  BEST 

Bred  by  Government  experts  for 
improved  size,  color,  quality,  and 
rust  resistance,  using  as  a  basis  the 
English  Reading  Giant  asparagus 
imported  for  this  purpose  by  A.  Di 
Shamel.  Government  plant  breeder, 
now  of  Riverside,  Cal. 

IDA|l.  PRESCOTT,  Concord,  Mass. 

32  MONUMENT  ST. 


OU  JOW 


iUNHAM 


This  field  direcFly  adjoining  the 
one  at  the  right  was  put  in  ideal 
shape  (or  seeding  by  one 
operation  with  the  double  disc  ' 
harrow  and  the  Dunham 
Culti-Packer  pulled  by 
tractor. 


The  only  difference  between  these  fields  was  in  the  use 
of  the  Dunham  Culti-Packer  for  fitting  the  seed  bed. 
Soil,  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  conditions  were  the  same 
and  yet  look  at  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  soil  and  in  the  final  yield. 


All 

Drawings 
Made  from 
Photographs 


After  plowing,  an  attempt  wan 
-ade  to  (it  this  field  by  use  of 
the  disc  furrow  and  peg  tooth 
harrow  behind  the  tractor. 
Compare  with  the  held  at 
the  left  where  the  same 
amount  of  work  waa  done 
by  a  disc  harrow  and 
the  Dunham  Culti- 
Packer. 


All 
Drawings 
Made  from 
Photographs 


This  wheat  field  yielded 
46.3  bushels  per  acre.  An 
increase  of  1 6.6  bushels  over" 
the  field  at  the  right,  due  en- ' 
tirely  to  the  use  of  the  Cuhv' 
Packer  in  making  a  perfect  seed 
bed. 


Why  should  you  put  this  year's  crops  in  a  seed  bed  full  of  .clods 
or  peppered  with  air  spaces  in  which  plant  roots  can  find  no  food. 
Why  should  you  let  a  crop  become  stunted  for  Jack  of  moisture 
when  here  is  a  remedy  for  all  of  these  troubles,  tested  and  proved 
by  agricultural  authorities? 

The  Culti-Packer  is  successfully  used  on  all  crops — wheat.oats.corn, 
alfalfa,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  flax,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  Culti-Packer  will  crush  every  lump,  releasing  great  quantities 
nf  plant  food  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  will  firm  out  air 
spaces  and  pack  loose  soil  around  the  seed,  thus  attracting  mois- 
ture, causing  quick  germination  and  giving  immediate  nourish- 
ment to  the  first  rootlets.  At  the  same  time  the  Culti-Packer 
stirs  the  surface  forming  the  mulch  which  will  retain  moisture  in 
dry  seasons. 

Make  your  1919  Seed  beds  worthy  of  a  better  harvest  with  the 

Dunham  Culti-Packer. 

Talk  with  any  John  Deere  dealer  about  the  Culti-Packer. 
A»k  him  for  copy  of  the  Seepage  illustrated  booklet  Soil  Sense, 

CULTI-PACKERS  FOR  SALE  BY 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


The  yield  from  rim  wheat 
Wd  was  c«ly  29.5  Wsels 
per  acre,  yet  it  had  etaciry 
the  same  soil,  same  fettthzer 
and  same  seed  as  the  held 
shown  at  the  left.    The  Culr- 
Packer  was  not  used. 


THE  DUNHAM  CO., 

Berea,  Ohio 

(Suburb  ul  Cleveland) 


You  Shall  Reap 
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For  Modern  Uniform  School  Buildings 


A  State  Inspector  of  School  Build- 
ings and  Sanitation  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, as  provided  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  E.  P.  Sample  of 
San  Diego.  The  Inspector's  duties 
are  to  visit  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  State  to  inves- 
tigate their  architecture  and  sani- 
tation. He  may  order  changes  deemed 
necessary  to  welfare  of  the  pupils, 
including  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
and  ornamentals,  total  first  expendi- 
tures for  such  purposes  in  any  one 
rural  district  not  to  exceed  $250, 
and  later  expenditures  not  over  $100 
per  year.  He  may  have  this  work 
done  if  school  trustees  fail  to  do  so 
and  draw  a  requisition  on  the  county 
auditor  to  be  charged  against  the 
district.  The  Inspector  is  to  advise 
with  various  boards  regarding  new 


HARD  ALFALFA  SEED- 
GERMINATION. 


-POOR 


I  Written  for  Paeiflr  Rural  Press.]  ' 

Almost  every  sample  of  alfalfa 
seed,  and  many  samples  of  several 
other  legumes,  contain  seed  whose 
hard  coats  resist  softening  for  a  year 
or  more,  with  the  result  that  a  poor 
stand  is  obtained  the  first  year  and 
perhaps  permanently.  A  few  illus- 
trations of  this  are  given  from  tests 
made  at  the  seed  laboratory  at 
Berkeley: 

SKKI»  0NOBRMINATBD  BECAUSE  OK  HARD 
COAT.H. 


(ierinlmitinn 
Kind.  percentage. 
Alfalfa    74  0 

  81.0 

  74.5 

  53.5 

  56.5 

  67.5 

  64.0 

  48.5 

  ffl.O 

  50 

  58.5 

  51.5 

  42.5 

"    66.0 

White  sweet  clover.  60.0 
6 

  18.5 


Per  cent  un- 
eerminated 

flue  to 
hard  emits. 
110 
18.8 
13  5 
34.5 
31  0 
18.6 
25.5 
30.0 
4.0 
44.5 
41 
30.0 
53.5 
30.5 
24.5 
60  5 
73.i 


Most  of  these  hard  seeds  are  per- 
fectly good  and  will  grow  promptly 
after  planting  if  their  coats  are 
scratched  or  "scarified"  to  permit 
soil  water  to  soak  In. 

When  a  quarter  to  one-half  of  a 
year's  crop  is  likely  to  be  lost  be- 
cause of  these  hard  seed,  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  pay  a  little  extra  for 
the  scarifying,  which  is  done  com- 
mercially by  seed  houses,  or  buy 
extra  seed  to  insure  a  good  stand 
the  first  year  and  let  the  hard  seed 
soak  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  soil, 
where  they  may  perchance  sprout 
later  in  places  where  the  stand  is 
weak. 


KNOCKERS    DON'T   HELP  ANY- 
BODY. 

California  has  lost .  good  settlers 
who  had  actually  paid  one-third 
cash  for  land  and  had  enough  money 
to  live  on  for  a  year.  These  are  of 
a  class  most  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  citizenship  and  pros- 
perity for  the  State,  yet  they  were 
lost  because  of  local  knockers  who 
went  about  with  insinuations  and 
more  or  less  distorted  facts.  A  case 
we  have  in  mind  is  the  Orland  Gov- 
ernment Irrigation  Project  and  the 
Capay  Ranch  nearby.  Settlers  have 
actually  become  so  discouraged  after 
lmying  land  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  subdivisions  that  they  have 
left  the  State  and  in  some  cases 
abandoned  their  ranches.  The  cause 
was  not  their  inability  or  difficulty 
in  making  the  ranches  pay.  but  it 
was  the  knocking  of  certain  local 
malcontents  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  prove  their  ranches.  Truly 
such  faint-heartedness  is  not  to  be 
commended;  but  the  knockers  whose 
knocking  leads  newcomers  to  our 
State  to  move  out  again  is  to  be 
most  severely  condemned.  And  civic 
organizations  at  Orland  have  recent- 
ly undertaken  to  knock  the  knock- 
ing. 


Every  season  that  we  harrow  bar- 
ley after  it  is  up  we  say  we  will  do 
it  next  season,  says  Fred  Onstott  of 
Butte  county.  We  don't  always  get 
to  it,  but  the  extra  work  is  well  re- 
paid in  barley,  especially  if  the  sur- 
face gets  crusted. 


school  construction  or  remodeling  old 
buildings  in  order  to  secure  modern 
conditions  and  uniform  architecture. 
He  may  provide  plans  and  specifica- 
tions; and  all  building  plans  for 
schools  must  receive  his  approval  be- 
fore building  is  commenced,  except 
in  incorporated  cities. 

The  Inspector's  salary  is  to  be 
$4,000  per  year  and  expenses  and  he 
is  to  be  allowed  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  Will  C.  Wood 
says  such  a  man  would  save  ten 
times  his  salary  besides  securing  bet- 
ter health  and  attractive  surround- 
ings for  school  children.  The  appro- 
priation asked  is  $15,000  for  the 
next  two  years. 


heal  meet  wnn  Mmumiimm 


When  goods  are  sold  through  agents  or  middlemen  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  a  gents' coni  mis  si  on  and  dealers  profrt  are  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufa cturer,  and  as"the  consumer  foots 
the  biltsj'  he  pays  alt  these  profits  and  commissions . 

After  twenty-one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  m  the  future  we  will  sell  direc+  to  the  consumer  3+  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  conTmissicms. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
3Tid  at  +he  same  time  gef  the 

Btslftnnp  (Dntartk 

Write  -for  catalog  and  price  list  of  the 

P.K.WQDE  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLEH  PUMP 
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Saves  Crops  and  Labor  By  Cutting  Twice  as 
Much  Grass  in  Same  Time 


Labor  saving  and  crop  saving  are  going 
to  be  more  important  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 
The  E-B  (Standard)  Mower  is  a  big  aid 
to  conservation  of  man  power  and  increase 
of  crops. 

With  its  eight  foot  swath  it  does  more 
work  in  less  time  with  no  more  pulJ  on 
the  horses  than  many  a  five  foot  mower. 
Also  made  in  7,  6,  5  and  4%  foot  sizes, 
with  correspondingly  easy  pull. 


The  E-B  compensating  lever  and  spring 
carries  the  weight  of  the  cutter  bar  on  the 
drive  wheels.  No  side  draft.  No  weight 
on  the  horses'  necks.  Less  wear  and  tear 
and  longer  life  to  the  machine. 
Do  your  mowing  with  the  E-B  and  youH 
have  a  more  successful  haying  season,less 
work,  a  better  crop. 

See  your  E-B  dealer  and  have  him 
explain  all  of  the  points  of  E-B  Mower 
construction. 


EMERSON  -  BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Established  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 


E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake 

Rakes  Three  Acre* 
in  the  Time  of  Two 
Three  swaths  instead  of  two, 
three  acres  while  others  rake 
two,  that  is  the  story  of  the 
E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake. 
Labor  saving,  time  saying, 
when  time  means  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  crop 
and  a   poor  one.  Light, 
fluffy  windrows  that  allow 
the  hay  to  cure  gradually 
and  thoroughly. 
Teeth  can  be  changed  from 
seat  for  wet   hay  or  dry. 
Lever  changes  from  rake  to 
tedder  instan 


E-B  Hay  Loader 

Gets  All  the  Hay  —  Without 
Wadding,  Rolling  or  Twisting 

The  E-B  Hay  Loader  cleans 
the  wi  ndro  w  as  it  goes  along. 
It  handles  the  hay  gently — 
does  not  tear  stems  and 
leaves  or  thresh  out  seeds. 
66-inch  sweep  of  rakes  paral- 
lel to  ground  assures  clean 
raking  and  easy  action. 
Continuous  push  upward 
prevents  hay  being  drawn 
off  rack — hay  may  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  at  rear  of  rack 
without  clogging.  Put  an  end 
to  the  hardest  work  of  haying 
by  putting  an  E-B  Hay 
Loader  on  your  farm. 
Get  complete  facts  from 
your  dealer. 


E-B  Swin£in&  Stacker 

Lifts  the  Hay  Hi&h-  Places 
It  Where  You  Want  It 

Building  a  firm,  well-shaped 
stack  is  easy  with  the  E-B 
Swinging  Stacker. 
Simple  in  construction,  with 
strong  wood  frame  and  pow- 
erful steel  angle  plate  and 
cast  hinge  block. 
Load  of  hay  received  from 
rake  after  being  carried  up- 
ward is  easily  swung  into 
any  desired  location  by  ope- 
rator and  dumped. 
The  rapidly  increasing  num- 
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TO  MEMO  OKA  IN  BAGS 
Spread  t  old  flour  paste  on  the  patch, 
put  the  patch  inside  the  bag,  lay  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  over  the  hole, 
and  press  the  patch  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  pressure  of  the  grain  in  the  bag 
will  tend  to  hold  the  patch  instead 
of  pushing  it  off.  If  pepper  is  put 
in  the  paste  it  will  keep  mice  away. 

TO   MAKK  A   HO<;  MIKI.TKK 

Serve  for  two  lots,  set  two  of  the 
fence  posts  where  you  want  the  shel- 
ter to  come  and  use  them  for  the 
center  props.  Build  half  of  the  roof 
on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  water- 
ing troughs  or  feeding  platforms. 

HAMi!   WENT  TIIK  CALF'S  HEAD 

Into  the  milk  pail,  and  the  milk 
splashed  all  over  everywhere  when 
the  pail  tipped  over.  The  man  lost 
his  temper  and  the  calf  missed  a 
good  meal.  And  all  the  trouble 
might  have  been  prevented  had  the 
man  driven  four  pieces  of  2x4  into 
the  ground  so  that  the  pail  would 
set  firmly  inside  of  them.  This  sim- 
ple plan  saves  milk,  time  and  tem- 
per, and  what  farmer  doesn't  need 
to  save  all  three? 

TO  PRKVKNT   hoc;  I'KaiTS 

Take  one-half  pint  of  turpentine  and 
a  third  as  much  lard,  mix  and  rub 
on  the  noses  of  the  hogs;  then  turn 
them  in  together.  Funny,  but  they 
won't  fight  at  all,  and  the  turpentine 
and  lard  can't  hurt  them.  This 
method  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
quarrels  among  hogs.  It  is  a  suc- 
cessful peace  maker. 

TO   SAVK   TIME    IN  IIAKNKNSINO 

And  unharnessing  horses,  and  to 
prevent  harnesses  from  getting  mixed 
up.  fasten  a  pulley  in  a  rafter  over 
each  stall,  run  a  small  rope  through 
it  and  change  to  two  ropes  when 
about  four  feet  through  the  pul- 
ley. Attach  a  metal  hook  to  each  of 
these  ends,  and  after  unbuckling  the 
harness  and  taking  off  the  bridle 
catch  the  bridle  and  harness  on  one 
hook  and  the  back  pad  and  breech- 
ing on  the  other.  Pull  the  other  end 
of  the  rope,  and  thus  you  will  re- 
move all  of  the  harness  except  the 
collar.  The  harness  will  hang  sus- 
pended over  the  horse  until  he  is  to 
be  used  again,  when  it  can  be  put 
back  on  with  half  the  effort  of  the 
old-fashioned  way. 

HP!  TIIK  I'OOR  MIKKI"S  SKIN 

Is  torn  loose  from  the  flesh  as  you 
catch  it  by  the  wool  on  the  back  or 
sides,  and  it  will  take  the  innocent 
creature  two  months  to  recover. 
The  skin  of  a  sheep  is  very  lightly 
attached  to  its  flesh,  so  never  catch 
it  by  the  wool.  Instead,  grasp  it  by 
the  flank.  Not  only  will  no  injury- 
be  caused,  but  the  strongest  ram 
will  yield  and  stand  still  when 
caught  in  this  manner. 

M  ATKR    TROVOHS    KOR    A  SON«; 

Can  be  made  by  purchasing  second- 
hand, defective;  steel  range  boilers  at 
junk  yards  (cost  about  a  dollar 
apiece)  and  splitting  them  in  half 
lengthwise  with  a  cold  chisM  and 
hammer  or  a  metal  saw.  These  boil- 
ers usually  have  a  capacity  of  thirty 
gallons,  so  each  makes  two  leak- 
proof,  indestructible  fifteen  -  gallon 
troughs.  They  are  not  large  enough 
for  cattle  or  horses,  but  prove  just 
the  thing  for  calves,  hogs  and  sheep. 

MAKB  VOI  R   OWN  RAMIIlltK. 

It  is  very  useful  about  the  farm 
and  may  be  prepared  from  cow. 
horse  or  dog  skin  by  removing  the 
hair  in  either  milk  of  lime  or  ashes, 
stretching  the  skin  on  the  ground 
for  scraping  off  the  flesh  and  epi- 
dermis, and  rubbing  repeatedly  with 
fish  oil,  tallow  or  other  animal  fat. 
Simple  enough:  try  it. 

TO  MAKE  WINK. 

After  the  nation  goes  dry.  graft  a 
common  bottle  gourd  i  legamaria 
vulgaris)  onto  any  good  wine  grape. 
When  the  gourds  are  ripe  you  will 
find  them  filled  with  choice  wine. 
(Note:    Our  horticultural  editor  wa- 


i  asked  to  contribute  a  suggestion  for 
I  this  department,  but  failed  to  come 
across,  so  one  of  the  other  editors 
furnished  this  for  him.  But  he  con- 
fesses that  he  doesn't  know  anything 
more  about  horticulture  than  a 
bight-prowling  cat  knows  about  the 
manufacturing  of  patent  boot-jacks.) 

BIGGEST  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ALREADY  PLANNED. 

What  already  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  tractor  and  implement  dem- 
onstration ever  held  in  the  West  is 
well   under  way.     It  is  to  be  held 
May  6  to  11  inclusive  on  the  Ranch 
del   Rio.   five  miles  out   the  paved 
Kreemont  road   from  the  center  of 
i  sacramento.    according   to  Publicity 
Manager    S.    R.    Coffee.      The  458 
acres  already  secured  is  not  enough; 
and  before  this  appears  a  committee 
i  will    have    made    arrangements  if 
'  possible  to  get  added  area.  Mem- 
!  hers   of    the    California    Tractor  &• 
Implement  Association,  under  whose 
I  auspices  the  Demonstration'  is  to  be 
held,  will  occupy  at  least  60  tents 
|  with    tractors   and  tractor-operated 
i  implements    and    machines    of  all 
kinds  suitable  to  California  condi- 
tions.   A  highly  desirable  change  in 
the  daily  program   is  suggested  in 
that  the  Geiieral  Demonstration  each 
day  should  be  held  in  four  hours  in 
the  forenoon.    The  first  hour  would 
be    for    tractors    of  10-horsepower 
and  less,  the  second  for  those  of  10 
to    20-horsepower.    the    third  for 
those  over  20  horsepower,  and  the 
fourth  for  all  together.    This  would 
;  permit  the  man  who  is  interested  in 
1  certain  sized  tractors  to  see  all  of 
i  that  size  working  together.  It  would 
I  give  him  enough  time  to  study  each. 
I  Heretofore,  with  tractors  of  all  sizes 
,  mixed  tip  miscellaneously  all  over  a 
j  big  field  for  a  single  hour's  demon- 
stration did   not  give  time  enough 
for    comparison.      The  afternoons 
would  then  be  given  over  tp  private 
operations  at  the  requests  of  visitors. 
The  Demonstration  is  to  be  man- 
j  aged    by   R.    M.    O'Neill,    who  has 
i  managed    two   mammoth   events  of 
the  same  kind  at  Los  Angeles.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel  Land, 
Sacramento.     Prof.  .T.   B.  Davidson 
"of  University  Farm.  Davis,  is  chair- 
man .of  the  Demonstration  commit- 
tee. 

The  Tractor  Association  will  meet 
February  24  for  annual  election  of 
officers  and  further  perfection  of 
details  regarding  the  Demonstration. 

Our  readers  may  well  begin  now 
to  plan  a  week  off  to  study  the  latest 
'  and  the  best  in  working  tractors  at 
I  Sacramento.  May  6  to  11.  The  as- 
I  sociation  has  over  $3000  to  start 
,  with.  It'  has  also  provided  for  as- 
|  sessment  of  members  to  make  up 
!  whatever  is  needed  to  make  the 
;  coming  event  of  utmost  significance 
and  interest. 


NEW   15-27-  CASE   UNION  SUIT. 

A  new  15-27  h.  p.  J.  I.  Case  trac- 
tor including  all  of  their  latest  im- 
provements is  now  being  delivered 
for    California    patrons.     This  has 
the    "union    suit"    gray    cast  iron 
crank  and  transmission  case,  compris- 
ing the  main  frame  of  the  tractor 
by  which  all  the  main  bearings  are 
compelled    to  stay  in   exact  allgn- 
:  ment.    The  union  suit  is  a  feature 
I  of  the  Case  10-18  tractor,  of  which 
j  several  hundred  have  been  sold  in 
!  California  the  past  year,  according 
to  the  local  manager.  A.  J.  Olson. 
|  The  system  of  setting  the  four  cyl- 
l  inders   crosswise  of  these  tractors, 
|  enabling    them    to    transmit  their 
'  power  to  the  wheels  without  bevel 
I  or  worm  gears,  also  gives  the  trac- 
i  tors  an  appearance  of  animals  all  set 
i  ready  to  spring  to  their  work. 

The  Eagle  Lake  Irrigation  project 
I  is   progressing,    over    20,000  acres 

having  been  already  signed  up  in 
I  the  Honey  Lake  Valley.     Much  or 

the  land  is  now  unreclaimed  sage- 
I  brush  desert. 


For  Orchard  Work 

—this  is  the  only  power  lift  plow  that  actually  does  the  werk ! 
It  goes  right  up  close  to  the  trees — to  within  eight  inches,  even 
when  throwing  the  soil  away.     Your  tractor  isn't  complete 

without  a 

Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 

behind  it.  It  has  a  real  Power  lift,  too.  A  slight  tug  at  the  rope 
and  up  comes  the  plow  CLEAR  of  the  ground.   No  drag! 

Why  were  so  many  Knapps  used  by  tractor  demonstrators  at 
the  recent  demonstration?  Because  the  operators  on  the  tractors 
knew  that  a  good  tractor  deserves  a  good  plow. 

Send  for  New  Folder. 

H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  SO.  FIRST  ST., 


SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

BUT  THE  FOOD  SCARCITY 
IS  GREATER  THAN  EVER 

What  will  You  Plant  This  Year? 

You  must  soon  decide  upon  your  next  garden  and  field 
crops,  and  the  best  guide  at  this  time  is  the  latest  edi- 
tion of 

California  Vegetables,  in  Garden  and  field 

BY  E.  1.  WICKSON 

The  lone  winter  eveninr*  are  with  ne — why  not  take  the  opportunity  to  »tudy  up 
the  best  way  to  crow  and  make  the  most  out  of  your  soil?  Whether  yuu  wish  to 
produce  beans,  beats,  potatoes,  celery,  cucumbers,  corn,  melons,  onions,  tomatoes,  rhu- 
barb, squashes,  turnips— or  any  garden  or  field  crop— you  neexl  this  book.  It  Is  a 
handsome  volume  of  oyer  300  pages,  well  illustrated,  bound  m  cloth,  and  will  be  sent 
to  your  address  for  $2  per  copy  postpaid.  «. 
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With 

AlKUS  liquid  name 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO, 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Barge  transportation  companies  in 
the  Delta  region  charging  a  lower 
rate  "for  shipments  of  more  than 
100,000  bags  per  shipper  per  season 
than  for  lots  of  less  than  100,000 
bags  were  summarily  ordered  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  to  dis- 
continue these  discriminatory  rates. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  yon  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS  and  Horse  Collars. 
Our  own  make  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.DAVMSONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Mannfartnrert 
333  Market  St..  SAN   FRANCISCO.  (  Al 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Trarelinc  Bars  sent  free  on  request. 
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WHAT  A  SHOCK!  CHEAP  ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

|  Written  for  Pariflr  Rural  Prr**  by  our 
Saerampnto  Correspondent.! 

"With  irrigation  expansion  will 
come  the  development  of  our  won- 
derful hydro-electric  resources,"  says 
Cover- or  William  D.  Stephens.  "The 
development  of  this  power  will  prove 
a  sreat  stimulus  to  industrial  activ- 
ity. California,  by  reason  of  its 
nearness  to  the  high  Sierras,  should 
have  the  cheapest  electrical  power  in 
America." 

The  Governor  may  also  have  had 
in  mind  the  consistent  demand  from 
farmers  in  irrigation  districts  that 
these  districts  be  allowed  to  gener- 
ate electricity  from  their  own  water 
in  the  mountains  before  using  it  for 
irrigation.  Several  private  corpora- 
tions do  this,  notably  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Co..  who  use  the  water 
repeatedly  for  power  and  then  sell 
It  to  Plafer  county  farmers  for  irri- 
gation. This  is  as  it  should  be 
wherever  water  is  dammed  up  any- 
way and  the  only  additional  cost  to 
make  It  generate  electricity  would 
be  the  Installation  of  a  plant  and 
transmission  lines. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  reason 
irrigation  districts  cannot  now  use 
their  own  water  to  make  electricity 
even  for  their  own  use  is  that  pro- 
vision In  the  Public  Utilities  Act 
which  safeguards  interests  already 
performing  public  utility  service 
against  competition  which  would 
make  their  business  unprofitable. 
This  was  Inserted  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  exorbitant  profits 
which  are  not  allowed  by , the  State 
Railroad  Commission.  There  is  rea- 
son in  this,  though  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  Railroad  Commission 
may  be  a  little  lenient  in  reckoning 
the  expenses  of  corporations  plus 
which  a  profit  is  rightly  allowed.  It 
may  be  that  corporations  protected 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Act  could 
economize  in  various  respects  and  so 
lower  the  charges  for  their  products, 
electricity  included.  At  any  rate, 
irrigation  farmers  want  to  try  it  out 
at  least  for  themselves. 

LAWS  PBOFOSED. 

This  subject  has  been  agitated  for 
a  long  time,  and  has  taken  concrete 
form  in  two  bills  introduced  at  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature. 
One  is  an  amendment  to  the  present 
county  water  district  law  permitting 
such  districts  to  "construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  power,  light,  and 
heat  plants"  and  to  sell  electricity, 
etc.  This  was  introduced  by  Assem- 
hlyman  Bismark  Bruck  of  St.  Helena. 
The  other  bill  was  introduced-  by 
Miss  Esto  B.  Rroughton  of  Modesto 
in  the  Assembly  and  by  L.  L.  Den- 
nett of  Modesto  in  the  Senate.  This 
bill  provides  that  any  irrigation  dis- 
trict may  generate  and  sell  electric- 
ity for  all  purposes  and  to  whoever 
will  buy  whenever  it  shall  appear 
beneficial  and  profitable  for  the  dis- 
trict or  the  land  included  therein. 

The  passage  of  such  a  bill  would 
greatly  increase  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity and  would  most  probably 
make  it  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

If  the  power  companies  already 
generating  electricity  see  it  this  way. 
they  may  be  depended  on  to  fight  the 
bill  to  the  last  ditch.  If  the  farm- 
ers see  it  in  the  same  way.  can  they 
be  depended  on  to  support  the  legis- 
lators who  are  pushing  these  bills? 
If  you  want  cheaper  electricity  made 
by  irrigation  waters  whose  mountain 
power  is  now  wasted,  it  will  cost 
you  about  three,  postage  stamps  and 
three  letters  addressed  to  the  legis- 
lators mentioned  above  at  the  Capi- 
tol. Sacramento.  These  letters  should 
state  your  reasons  for  favoring  the 
law  and  must  be  mailed  pronto! 

Armours  farmers'  almanac  for 
1919,  besides  containing  the  usual 
calendar  and  weather  forecasts,  has 
practical  articles  by  men  of  author- 
ity on  improved  livestock  and  other 
matters  dealing  with  better  farming 
standards.  It  contains  several  charts 
picturing  the  leading  commercial 
types  of  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
in  color,  with  suggestions  on  breed- 
ing for  better  quality  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  points  of  the  most 
profitable  breeds.  A  request  to  the 
Armour  Farm  Bureau.  Armour  & 
Company.  Chicago,  will  bring  a  copy 
of  this  almanac  without  charge. 


You  Can  Plow 
Deep  In  Wet 
Land 
with  a 


The  lever  hitch 
carries  the  pull 
of  the  plowH  up 
over  the  drive 
wheel.  The  hard- 
er the  pull,  the 
harder  the  wheel 
grips  the  ground. 


Write  today  lot 
your  free  copy  of 
tht  Nllson  catalog 


NILSON 
TRACTOR 
COMPANY 

2662  Univ.  Ave.  S.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


the  Tractor  with 
the  Famous  Lever  Hitch 


'"PHE  first  duty  of  a  tractor  is 
traction.    It  may  have  the 
strongest  motor  in  the  world  but  if 
the  wheels  slip,  the  tractor  is  useless. 

There  are  two  ways  to  obtain 
traction — by  weight  and  by  the 
lever  and  fulcrum  principle. 

It  was  Archimedes  who  said, 
"Give  me  a  fulcrum  on  which  to 
place  my  lever  and  with  these 
hands  will  I  lift  the  world." 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  fa- 
.  mous  lever  hitch.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying a  straight  line  drag  from 
the  engine  to  the  plows,  the  lever 
hitch  carries  the  pull  up  over  the 
drive  wheels  and  then  down  to  the 
plows.  The  Nilson  Patented  Lever 
Hitch  gives  the  drive  wheel  grip 
without  excess  weight.  It  in- 
creases traction  when  it  is  most 
needed.  It  saves  fuel,  it  pre- 
vents slippage.  It  does  not 
pack   the  ground. 

The  lever  hitch  is  patented. 


It  is  found  only  in  the  Nilson — the 
tractor  with  the  famous  Waukesha 
Motor,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings, 
Nilson  Perfex  Radiator,  K-W  Igni- 
tion with  impulse  starter  and  Bennett  Air 
Cleaner. 

The  Nilsonicomesin  twostyles,the  Junior 
and  the  Senior.  The  Senior  pulls  four  and 
five  plows,  the  Junior  three  and  four.  The 
Nilson  is  the  recognized  five  wheel  tractor 
devoting  the  entire  width  of  the  tractor 
to  surface  contact.  It  has  proven  its 
efficiency  by  more  than  four  years  suc- 
cessful work. 

1  ou  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake  in 
the  choice  of  your  tractor  this  year.  You 
need  a  light,  powerful  tractor  that  will 
work  in  any  sort 
of  soil  or-  weather. 
You  wiH  find  it 
when  you  have  ex- 
amined the  Nilson. 


Arrow  Points  to  Lever  Hitch 


Wm 


Protect  FarmBuildintis 

Economical  Durable 

FOR.  BARNS,  SHEDS, SILOS, 
"WAREHOUSES,  RESIDENCES 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

Pione  er  Tap  er  Company  Mfgs 
Los  AngeI/ES 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors,  1 

and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of  I 

their  experiences  and  troubles.  I 

-,T  ,    


A  NECESSITY  FOR  SPRING 
PLOWING. 

Spring  plowing  has  brought  grief 
to  many  a  man  because  it  has  left 
air  spaces  under  the  surface  which 
are  neither  food  nor  drink  for  plants 
but  are  very  active  in  taking  away 
what  little  drink  the  soil  would  hold 
for  plants.  Many  devices  are  used 
to  pack  this  under  soil  into  a  firm, 
compact  seedbed.  The  farmer  who  is 
going  to  put  a  whole  year's  work  on  a 
piece  of  ground  and  make  a  whole 
year's  living  from  it,  cannot  afford 
to  handicap  himself  by  an  ill  start. 
He  can  afford  to  pay  exorbitant  in- 
terest on  the  tools  and  labor  for 
two  or  three  operations  not  gener- 
ally practiced.  The  first  of  these  on 
any  but  light  soils  is  to  disk  the 
dirt  that  is  going  to  be  plowed  into 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  A  ten- 
foot  double  disk  and  a  tractor  of  12 
drawbar  horsepower  will  thus  pre- 
disk  25  acres  a  day.  Plowing  will 
then  require  less  power  and  few 
clods  will  be  deeply  covered.  To 
disk  after  plowing  may  be  consid- 
ered the  best  treatment;  but  another 
type  of  tool  has  been  gaining  popu- 
larity in  the  past  year  or  two  and 
several  implement  houses  handle 
them.  They  have  cast  iron  wheels 
set  close  together  but  loose  on  an 
axle  as  long  as  available  power  in- 
dicates, and  used  in  multiples  with 
big  tractors.  The  wheels  have  sharp 
flanges  which  are  three  to  six  inches 
deep  and  either  curved  off  to  the 
edge  of  the  wheel  hub  or  running 
straight  to  it  at  a  right  angle.  The 
flange  cuts  into  the  soil  and  breaks 
or  cuts  clods  without  picking  any 
of  them  up.  The  hubs  pack  the  soil 
into  a  tight  moisture-holding  seed 
bed.  This  is  a  simplification  of  clod 
crushers  the  same  general  type 
but  with  all  the  wheels  or  alternate 
wheels  provided  with  V  teeth  on 
their  edges  or  spurs  on  the  sides  of 
the  flanges.  They  do  not  require  so 
much  power  as  a  disk  set  at  its  full 
angle  and  they  have  a  packing  ef- 
fect not  obtained  with  disks  set 
straight. 

WILL.  MACHINERY  PRICES  DROP? 

What  if  machinery  prices  do  drop, 
there  are  many  cases  where  that 
drop  will  not  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  labor  that 
would  be  saved  or  the  extra  croDS 
that  would  be  made  by  getting  the 
machine  now  at  the  present  price. 
It  is  for  each  farmer  to  sit  down 
calmly  and  consider  whether  he  can 
make  more  by  doing  without  a  ma- 
chine he  needs  or  by  paying  more 
for  it  now  than  he  may  a  year  hence 
and  getting  the  use  of  it  this  sea- 
son. In  many  cases  old  machines 
will  be  repaired  to  last  through  one 
more  crop.  In  others  it  may  be  that 
neighbors  may  use  the  same  machine. 
But  in  other  cases  it  will  be  a  pen- 
nywise  policy  to  makeshift  just  be- 
cause machinery  may  be  lower  next 
year. 

We  do  not  believe  it  will  be  much 
lower  in  price  a  year  from  now.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  is  to  re- 
store prices  to  normal  lower  levels  so 
gradually  that  it  will  cause  no  se- 
rious trade  disturbance.  This  policv 
is  automatically  almost  enforced  by 
the  attitude  of  labor  unions  toward 
reduction  of  wages,  since  labor  costs 
are  a  leading  factor  in  sales  prices 


from  raw  materials  to  finished  ma- 
chines. Many  of  the  implement 
houses  stocked  up  with  raw  mate- 
rials at  prices  prevailing  before  the 
war  closed.  They  want  to  make 
these  materials  into  machines  to  sell 
at  no  loss.  In  order  to  induce  their 
dealers  to  stock  up  for  the  demand 
that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  near 
future  they  are  guaranteeing  their 
present  prices  against  reduction. 
This  policy  is  necessary  because  local 
dealers  have  been  shy  about  putting 
in  stocks  big  enough  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  immediate  deliveries 
most  farmers  want  when  they  buy. 
As  it  looks  to  the  writer,  farmers 
who  need  certain  machines  for  this 
season's  crop  will  lose  more  by  not 
having  them  this  season  than  they 
will  by  any  decline  in  price.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself. 

AVERY  TRACTOR  SCHOOLS  ARE 
COMING. 

Several  tractor  courses  of  one  to 
three  days  each  are  soon  to  be  held 
in  California  by  the  Avery  Company, 
at  which  everybody  who  applies  may 
receive  instructions  free.  L.  R.  Von 
Volkenburg  is  coming  from  the 
Peoria  headquarters  to  supervise  the 
schools.  A  tractor  will  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  reassembled  to  show 
what's  in  it.  Dates  are  as  follows: 
Chico.  March  24  and  25;  Sacra- 
mento, March  27,  28  and  29;  Stock- 
ton. March  31  and  April  1;  San 
Jose.  April  ?,;  Salinas,  April  5; 
Fresno.  April  7  and  8;  Los  Angeles. 
April  10.  11  and  12.  Similar  schools 
will  be  held  at  later  dates  working 
separately  on  motor  cultivators, 
motor  planters,  threshing  machines 
and  plows.  The  Avery  people  believe 
in  motorizing  all  farm  operations. 
Those  interested  should  write  soon  to 
the  Avery  Company  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  67  Reale  street,  San  Francisco. 

POWER  ADJUSTABLE  DISKS. 

What  a  job  it  is  to  adjust  a  disk 
harrow  several  inches  imbedded  and 
standing  still!  It  is  no  trick  at  all 
to  "adjust  it  while  in  motion  if  you 
can  keep  your  balance.  But  the 
cream  of  convenience  in  disking  is 
to  pull  a  little  rope  from  your  seat 
on  the  tractor  and  let  the  disk  ad- 
just itself  while  the  tractor  keeps 
going.  The  Killefer  Mfg.  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  the  most  consis- 
tent booster  of  such  an  "automatic" 
disk  in  California,  but  other  manu- 
facturers are  seeing  the  desirability 
and  are  fixing  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. One  of  these  is  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co..  whose  new  au- 
tomatic disk  is  adjusted  by  a  rope 
to  a  short  ratchet  lever  on  the  front 
set.  The  other  end  of  the  same  rope 
goes  to  the  rear  set.  which  adjusts 
independently  of  the  front  one;  and 
the  middle  of  the  ropo  hangs  at  the 
driver's  seat. 

GRINDS   AND   MIXES   FEED  AT 
ONE  OPERATION. 

A  stock  feed  mixer  and  elevator, 
to  be  attached  to  an  alfalfa  mealing 
machine,  and  a  grain  grinder,  all  to 
be  run  by  the  same  power  is  to  be 
a  feature  of  the  Pacific  Implement 
Company's  exhibit  at  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers' 
demonstration  to  be  held  in  Sacra- 
mento. The  feed  mixers  are  made 
to  fit  various  sized  alfalfa  recutters 


Fast  Preparation  of  Rice  Seed  Bed  by  Tractor 

A  Caterpillar  and  double  disks  enable  J.  V.  Biard  of  Glenn  county  to 
keep  sheep  on  640  acres  of  his  rice  stubble  until  spring,  so  they  get  the 
benefit  of  sprouted  green  grass  before  the  land  has  to  be  worked  for  the 
next  crop.  This  section  of  land  is  of  fertile  silt  and  plant  growth  should 
be  held  back  anyway,  so  the  ground  is  not  plowed.  A  few  days  before 
the  rice  should  be  planted,  four  ten-foot  disks  are  fastened  together 
diamond  shape,  so  each  disk  when  straight  has  the  same  angle  to  a 
straight-ahead  line  as  if  it  were  hitched  by  its  center  and  angled  as  usual. 
This  enables  the  tractor  to  disk  a  strip  of  stubble  over  a  rod  wide  at  each 
trip,  or  about  45  acres  in  ten  hours  or  90  acres  in  20  hours.  This  permits 
not  only  the  advantage  of  a  lot  of  extra  feed,  but  also  better  weather  and 
soil  conditions  for  the  work.  The  disk  is  followed  by  drills  and  the  crop 
may  be  in  within  two  weeks  of  the  time  seedbed  preparation  is  started. 


Harvest  and  Thresh  at  One 
Operation 

TV/TANY  Western  farmers  are  now  using Deer- 
ing  or  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers, 

and  many  more  will  buy  these  machines  for  the 
coming  grain  crop. 

Modern  grain  handling  means  harvesting  and  threshing  in 
one  operation  wherever  weather  conditious  permit,  turn/  ' 
the  threshing  expense  into  clear  profit,  doing  away  witr  4  . 
big  threshing  bill  and  burden,  saving  time  and  long-dra 
out  labor.  y'J  1 

Deering  and  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers  are  Westnni 
necessities.  They  cat  a  9-foot  swath,  harvest  15  to  18  acres 
per  day,  and  thresh  as  cleau  as  auy  thresher.  Require  8,  10, 
or  12  horses,  and  oue  or  two  men,  depending  on  attachment 
used.  In  most  cases,  an  International  kerosene  tractor  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

The  harvester-thresher  has  proved  that  it  is  designed  and 
built  right  in  every  particular — strong  and  lasting,  simple,  of 
light  draft.  It  can  be  used  as  a  stationary  thresher,  too,  by 
adding  cylinder  and  beater  pulleys,  which  are  supplied  at 
extra  cost.  A  10-h.  p.  engine  does  the  work.  Capacity  30  to 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour.  Write  us  for  interesting  folders 
on  Deering  or  McCormick  Harvester-Thresher*  and  on  any 
other  machines  in  the  list  below. 

THE  FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUALITY  MACHINES 


Crti*  rUirtitiaf 

Harioff  Maefeta 

Bek  Mocks**—  Cost 

Bibden          1  Btm*m 

Mowers  Tedders 

Cresas  Separators 

Headers          Riee  Rtndcn 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 

Feed  Grinders 

Harvester  Th  res  nets 

Loaders  (All  Types) 

Reaper*  Snnrkcrs 

Rakes 

Powtr  Maekoea 

Thresher* 

Combination  Stde  Rakes 

and  Tedders 

Kerosene  Engines 

Stackers 
Sweep  Rakes 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

(Disk  Harrow*  Cultivators 

Combination  Sweep  Rake* 

Motor  Tracks 

Tractor  Harrow* 

awd  Stackers 

Motor  Cultivator* 

1  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Baling  Presses 

Peg  Tooth  Harrows 

Bum  hers 

Cmsknsn 

Planters  Dnfts 

Orchard  Harrows 

Beh  hlaehssn 

fining  u*  See**  Macknei 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Planter*    Corn  Drilb 

H  Makers  and  Shredders 

Grain  Drill* 

Con  Snellen 

E milage  Cutlers 

Broadcast  Seeders 

Threshers 

pKkers 

Aldlla  &  Crass  Seed  Drills 

Stone  Burr  Mills 

H  takers  and  SK/cdOers 

Fertiliser  St  Lime  Sowers 

Hay  Presses 

Shelters 

Cleans  Separator) 

(Haod) 
Cream  Separators 

I  Belted) 

kerosene  I  ..  1 
Gascljoc  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Ma»«rc  Spread*  rv 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Fans  Wagon  1 
Fans  Track* 
Siaak  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Traeaef  Hitches 

Binder  Twine) 


( 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Ansel**.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco.  Cal.         Sookane,  Wash. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


rigle  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

kPCif^H     E>l  IrVyflOC    absolutely  hydraulfcally  and  automatically 
■»  V-T  VJ II     r  UIVlr3    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoev  er. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  for  Bulletin*  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  st  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH  PUMP  £  MACHINERY  CO. 


100,000  SEED  BED  STOCK 
50,000 

Washington  Navels,  Valencia  Late  Oranges.  Eureka  and  Lisbon 
Lemon  and  Marsh  Seedless  Grapefruit  Trees 

from  carefully  selected  trees  as  to  quality  and  production.  The  main 
consideration  in  buying  citrus  trees  is  to  have  them  not  only  true  to 
name,  but  true  to  the  strain  and  type  from  which  they  are  budded.  The 
few  cents  more  that  you  pay  for  our  trees  is  money  well  spent  and  will 
be  returned  to  you  a  thousand-fold  every  year  .'urine  the  life  of  your 
grove. 

WALKER  HUBBARD  (NURSERIES 

First  National  Bank  Building  San  Fernando,  California 
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and  are  geared  to  them  in  a  way  to 
use  the  Smalley  safety  device  on 
the  mixer  also.  The  shaft  of  the 
mixer  extends  enough  to  hold  a 
pulley  tc  drive  the  grain  grinder 
■which  err>  jAea  into  the  mixer  direct. 
A  pipe  t'  %ull  length  of  the  mixer 
inside  it?  pvided  to  connect  with 
the  molt  !*>  barrel  and  distribute 
sweetnesi  rough  holes  which  may 
be  pluggt  or  opened  to  vary  the 
amount.  ./fixed  feed  empties  onto 
a  draper  elevator  to  dump  into  a 
wagon. 

SPLIT  OLD  STUMPS  EASILY. 

Stumps  and  old  logs  lie  around  in 
the  way  of  a  great  many  farmers 
because  it  is  "quite  some  job"  to 
split  them  with  maul  and  wedges. 
It  is  much  cheaper  to  bore  a  hole 
into  such  wood  so  an  inch  off  from 
a  stick  of  dynamite  may  be  used  to 
split  it.  Bore  just  past  center  and 
pack  the  dynamite  tight  with  a 
wooden  stick  (not  with  iron).  Punch 
ft  hole  into  the  dynamite  with  a 
sti  i«8t  big  enough  to  put  a  cap 
ir..  with  an  inch  or  two  of 

non-*,.  Mrt  and  then  tamp  the 
hole  !  moist  clay  around  the 

fuse,  i  '6  or  three  charges  are 
needed,  put  them  at  different 
places  along  the  same  line  of  the 
grain  !n  the  wood  and  use  electric 
caps.  A  battery  to  shoot  them  with 
may  be  fixed  up  or  a  regular  "blast- 
ing machine"  may  be .  rented  from 
the  dynamite  dealer.  This  will  ex- 
plode all  charges  at  once  so  each 
will  help  the  rest. 

MORE  AIR  REDUCES  TIRE  COSTS. 

Should  I  increase  the  air  pressure 
in  my  tires  in  winter?  Probably, 
because  tires  are  generally  run  too 
soft.  But  no  more  pressure  is 
needed  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
according  to  C.  J.  Fitch  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  A  tire  gauge 
should  be  used  to  avoid  all  chances 
of  under  inflation  which  causes  tires 
to  bend  more  and  crack  around  the 


sides.  The  idea  of  giving  less  pres- 
sure in  summer  is  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  air  in  tires  on  hot  roads. 
This  increases  the  pressure  a  little, 
but  is  scarcely  enough  to  justify 
different  pressures  when  pumped  up 
at  different  seasons. 

MOTORIZED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  motor  beet  digger  and  topper 
is  to  be  demonstrated  at  Oxnard 
probably  in  April  by  the  Avery 
Company.  The  machine  is  a  new 
one  and  will  dig  a  row  of  beets,  top- 
ping them  at  the  same  time,  in  the  j 
presence  of  officials  of  several  beet 
sugar  companies  and  the  interested 
public. 

The  regular  Avery  two-row  motor 
cultivators  of  5-  and  10 -horsepower, 
which  have  been  on  the  market 
about  a  year,  are  now  supplied  with 
a  two-row  planter  for  corn,  beans, 
etc.,  to  be  attached  in  place  of  the 
cultivator  shovels. 

A  six-cylinder  motor  cultivator  is 
another  new  development. 

TRACTOR  COURSES  COMING. 

Of  the  traveling  tractor  courses 
carried  on  by  the  Government  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  sev- 
eral are  yet  to  come.  These  include: 
Chico,  Feb.  17-March  8;  Corning, 
March  3-22;  Willows.  March  17- 
April  5;  Williams,  March  31-April 
19;  Santa  Ana,  Feb.  10-March  1; 
Van  Nuys,  Feb.  24-March  15;  Sa- 
linas, Feb.  10-March  1;  Santa  Clara, 
Feb.  24-March  16  j  Livermore,  March 
10-29;  Concord.  March  24-April  12; 
Napa.  April  7-2fi;  Santa  Rosa,  April 
21-May  10.  The  University  will 
hold  a  tractor  short  course  at  River- 
side February  24  to  March  1. 

One  of  the  "traveling  tractor 
courses"  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  open  at  Santa  Clara,  Feb- 
ruary 24.  Hours  will  be  from  9  a.  m. 
to  2  p.  m.  and  anybody  over  16 
years  old  is  eligible,  with  farm  men 
and  boys  given  preference  if  enroll- 
ments exceed  accommodations. 


S  H.  G.  Hunzicker,  of  FosUr.  Was 
j  pulling  a  S^'iruh  fir  slump  u- 
j  derp  tap  roots  out  of  hard  ground 


This  man  made  $35  Land 
Worth  etit  acre' 

Pulling  Big  stumps  4x  hancf 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.   Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  Inch 
steel  cable.   I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.   I  give  highest  banking  references. 

HAND  POWER. 


Showing 
easy  lever 
operation 


tumpPuller 


One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  IS  horses.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.   100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 

Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
^  age.    Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.    Works  equally  well 
v     on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
hMHk      cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  1 
182  Fifth  St 
*  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 


No  StumpToo  Bi£  fi>r  The  Q 


WALKING 

TRACTOR 

OWNERS  find  the  positive  trac- 
tion of  the  Fageol  Walking 
Traclor  delivers  more  pull  to  the 
implement  behind  the  Tractor. 

Fageol  grousers,  in  mating  with  the 
ground,  give  a  steady  draw-bar  pull 
to  the  implement  behind  equal  to  from 
six  to  eight  good  horses. 

Fageol  u-allting  traction  is  positive 
because  it  is  easy  and  natural,  using 
the  ground  itself  as  one  cog  in  its 
traction  chain. 

Price  $1295.00  f.  0.  b.  Oakland.  Send  for  booklet  of  infor- 
mation. 

BUTLER -VEITCH 

I  NC'ORPORATED 

Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 

306  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RUDDLE  &  MENINILLO 

Southern  Cal.  Distributors  for  "FAGEOLS" 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,!*;. 


LOS  ANQELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 
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The  Mett  Efficient 
_  Tractor  in  America 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  is  built  low,  with  a  low  center 
of  gravity.  And  still  it  has  nearly  14  inches'  ground 
clearance. 

The  draft  comes  squarely  in  the  center — cannot 
come  from  the  side.  So  on  hillsides  there's  no 
tendency  to  work  down  like  in  ordinary  tractors. 
Unit  construction.  Timken  bearings,  valve-in-head  kerosene 
motor  and  long-  life  crawlers  are  a  few  of  the  other  valuable 
features. 

The  STEEL  Mill,  plants  are  working  night  and  day 
filling  orders.  We  have  only  been  able  to  reserve  a 
small  number  for  early  delivery.  Better  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  us  NOW. 

THE  ONLY  CRAWLER  TRACTOR  ADAPTED 
TO  BEET  CULTIVATION  WITHOUT 
MAKING  CHANGES. 


Excellent  Proposition  Offered  Live  Agents. 

F.  T.  Briles 

So.  California  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


J.  M.  Conley  Company 

No.  California  Distributor 

417-423  East  Weber  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Ml 


MUSCLES  OF  STEEL 

You  can  begin  plowing  early  with  the  LAUSON  TRACTOR.  Early  in 
the  season,  early  in  the  day.  'The  LAUSON  is  a  good  servant.  It  has 
muscles  of  steel  and  iron.  You  do  not  have  to  bed  it,  feed  it,  nor  scrape  its 
collar  pads.  Its  shoulders  never  get  sore  and  it  drinks  but  never  eats. 
And  it  even  stops  drinking  when  it  stops  working. 

With  the  LAUSON  Tractor  one  man  can  handle  three  times  as  much 
wo.k  because  the  physical  element  never  enters  in. 


WIST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 


is  built  so  that  mechanical  perfection  and  ruggedness  appear  in  every  detail 
of  construction.  It  will  stand  the  hard  gruelling  work  of  power  farming 
day  in  and  day  out  without  a  rest.  Sold  with  or  without  Christensen  starter. 

Known  as  the  Pattern  Tractor 

It  is  dust  proof;  all  the  gears,  including  the  final  drive,  being  fully 
enclosed  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil. 

It  has  reserve  power,  the  Lauson-Beaver  valve-in-head  engine  being  capable  of 
delivering  fully  25<»  surplus  of  power.  There  are  24  sets  of  Hyatt  and  Timken  roller 
and  ball  bearings  to  insure  easy  running  and  freedom  from  friction. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  not  to  purchase  a  tractor  until  you  have  seen  the  Lauson. 
Taking  into  consideration  its  power  and  durability,  it  is  the  most  economical  farm  power 
unit  on  the  market  today.  Your  nearest  local  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the 
Lauson  on  your  farm.  If  you  don't  know  him,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  his  name 
and  address. 

Builders  of  Lauson  Frost  King  Engines 

For  twenty-three  years  the  LAUSON  Frost  King  Engines  have  been  the  standard 
of  farm  engine  excellence — \%  H.  P.  to  18  H.  P. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  oh  Power  Farming  and  full  information  on  the  Lauson 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1038  Monroe  Street  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  SI. 000  to  $1,500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  prices. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Kneciallst,    Pusadpna,  California. 


Power  Department  Needs  Equipment 

I  W  ritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodrrs.] 


WE  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  DISINTERESTED  POWER  INFORMATION 

Farmers  of  California  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  that  would  come 
from  having  adequate  equipment  at  the  University  Farm  for  investiga- 
tion and  teaching  of  farm  power  and  machinery.  Financial  support  of 
this  department  has  been  so  scant  that  it  has  accomplished  only  a  fraction 
«^nrfr  far™.er*  are  entitled  to  A  bill  in  the  Legislature  appropriates 
5.25,000  for  this  Department  for  the  next  two  years.  It  should  be  $100  000 
Wnte  to  Assemblyman  Lee  Gebhart  of  Sacramento,  indicating  the'  de- 
mands of  yourself  and  your  neighbors.    Do  it  now. 


The  factor  that  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  Ameri- 
can agricultural  production  per  man 
the  greatest  in  the  world  has  been 
use  of  power  machinery  as  distin- 
guished from  hand  implements.  The 
question  which  most  universally  con- 
cerns American  farmers  other  than 
soil  itself  is  the  equipment  with 
which  they  till  the  soil  and  handle 
the  crops.  The  power  to  operate  our 
tillage  and  harvesting  equipment  has 
within  the  memory  of  still  active 
farmers  developed  from  oxen,  horses, 
mules,  and  steam  tractors  to  gas  en- 
gines and  gas  tractors.  Improvement 
of  farm  machinery  and  introduction 
of  new  devices  have  been  more  rapid 
in  recent  decades  than  in  whole  cen- 
turies before.  Farmers  busy  with 
their  crops  have  had  scant  oppor- 
tunity to  get  acquainted  with  even 
a  part  of  these  improvements  by 
which  they  could  lighten  their  toil 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  their 
production.  Their  information  re- 
garding machinery  and  tractive 
power  has  been  generally  haphazard 
and  largely  of  the  biased  type  hand- 
ed out  by  zealous  salesmen.  They 
have  needed  sorely  an  institution 
where  they  could  get  disinterested 
accurate  information  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  practical  operation  of 
newly  developed  machinery.  They 
have  had  thousands  of  questions  to 
ask,  with  but  few  correct  and  satis- 
factory answers. 

POWER  INVESTIGATIONS  (RIPPLED. 

The  logical  agency  to  investigate. 

|  experiment,  and  put  forth  the  an- 
swers to  such  questions  would  nat- 
urally be  an.  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Other 
States  have  recognized  the  need  and 
the  solution — many  of  them  have 
over  $100,000  in  special  buildings 
and  equipment — California  has  a  few 
temporary  sheds  and  a  little  equip- 
ment, mostly  loaned  to  the  State  by 
faculty  of  the  University  Farm 
School  and  hy  implement  dealers. 
Experiments  have  not  been  carried 
out  because  our  University  lacks 
money  to  support  the  experiments 
and  to  provide  necessary  laboratory 
facilities.  Instruction  in  the  facts 
and  practices  already  developed  more 
or  less  imperfectly  at  other  places 
has  been  given  to  several  thousand 
California  students  whose  learning 
was  handicapped  by  inadequate 
equipment. 

Power  farming,  the  newest  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  and  of  most 
general  vital  importance,  has  had 
niggardly  support  from  the  powers 
that  could  have  developed  it  to  max- 
imum value  in  the  war  emergency 
just  past.  The  Governments  of  the 
world  were  in  sore  straits  to  get 
tractor  and  motor  truck  drivers  and 
they   could    not    get    them.  They 

!  threw  into  this  vital  service  of  the 
world-war  thousands  of  young  men 
who  had  only  a  few  weeks'  train- 
ing in  the  work  on  which  military 
victory  was  achieved.  Who  can  even 
guess  how  many  defeats  were  suf- 
fered, how  many  lives  sacrificed,  be- 
cause inexperienced,  though  eager 
and  patriotic,  motor  truck  drivers 
could  not  get  supplies  to' the  light- 
ing line  in  time  or  because  tractor 
drivers  in  trouble  could  not  get  the 
artillery  forward  to  support  infantry 
in  what  the  latter  could  have  done. 

Now,  while  the  military  need  is 
past  and  the  food  production  urgency 
has  eased  up.  there  is  going  to  be 
a  more  insistent  demand  that  the 
rights  of  farmers  be  considered.  One 
of  those  rights  is  the  provision  for 
power  farming  investigation  and  in- 
formation. The  demand  for  it  has 
been  universally  shown  by  the  pop- 


ularity of  recent  tractor  short 
courses. 

Now,  who  is  responsible  for  such 
scant  provision   for  a  thing'  of  so 
much  importance  to  farmers?  We 
are  assured  that  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  University  has 
for  this  expansion.    We  - 
that  the  State  Boart 
recommended  to  the 
of  the  appropriations      ;  ' 
versity  Regents  askeo      r.  ..e 
see  no  recommendatio       .  any  ap- 
propriation to  support  expansion  of 
the    Agricultural    Engineering  De- 
partment.    A  glance  at  the  list  of 
University    Regents  and   the  State 
Board  of  Control  indicates  that  they 
do  most  of  their  thinking  along  other 
than  farming  lines  and  are  not  in 
full  touch  with  farm  needs.    This  is 
partly  our  own  fault  because  we  do 
not  make  enough  noise. 

Tne  recommendations  of  these 
boards  ha^e  been  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  ordinary  building,  if  done 
at  this  time,  would  cost  more  than 
if  done  later.  The  question  arises, 
however,  whether  it  might  be  well 
to  pay  $10,000  or  $20,000  extra  cost 
on  a  $100,000  agricultural  engineer- 
ing building  rather  than  to  lose  its 
benefits  for  two  or  more  years.  In 
this  case,  when  the  entire  farm  in- 
dustry is  in  need  of  something  which 
they  won't  get  until  adequate  facil- 
ities are  provided  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, expensive  machinery  Is  going 
to  the  scrap  heap  through  ignorance 
which  a  power  farming  department 
should  overcome,  and  $20,00i»  is 
quickly  lost  by  penny-wisdom. 

Therefore,  the  Pacific  Rural  Tress 
is  supporting  whole-heartedly  the 
bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Lee 
Gebhart  of  Sacramento,  which  would 
appropriate  $25,000  "for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  tractor 
and  farm  machinery  experiment  sta- 
tion at  the  University  of  California 
Farm  School  at  Davis."  Now,  if  you 
belie\e  that  you  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  an  adequate  disinterested 
power  farming  department,  drop  a 
card  to  Assemblyman  Lee  Gebhart. 
Sacramento,  at  once;  for  the  Legis- 
lature meets  February  24.  "Do  it 
now."  Don't  depend  on  anyone  else 
to  do  it.    Every  letter  counts. 


NEW  SEED  GRADER  AND 
CLEANER  COMBINED. 

A  machine  which  cleans  grain  and 
other  seeds  and  separates  them  into 
three  grades  is  the  Success  grader 
and  cleaner,  made  in  the  grain  dis- 
trict of  Washington  and  newly  un- 
dertaken for  California  distribution 
by  the  John  Oeere  Plow  Co.  of  San 
Francisco.  Cleaning  and  grading 
seed  grain  and  other  seed  means 
many  things:  First,  it  means  big- 
ger cnops.  because  better  seed  i? 
planted:  second,  it  means  a  better 
stand,  because  drills  and  seeding: 
machinery  will  not  be  clogged  by 
foreign  matter;  third,  it  means  that 
our  grain  and  cnops  will  not  com- 
pete with  so  many  weed  seed  care- 
fully planted  at  the  same  time  in  the 
fine  seedbed;  fourth,  it  means  that , 
seed  will  be  much  more  salable  when 
the  law  goes  into  effect  to  compel 
seed  to  be  labeled  with  the  amount 
of  foreign  matter  and  specific  weed 
seeds  or  else  labeled  "not  tested  or 
not  recleaned."  The  Success  grader 
and  cleaner  is  made  in  two  sizes — 
a  smaller  one  for  hand  power  and  a 
larger  one  with  elevator  and  sacker 
attachments  to  be  run  by  hand  or 
motor  power.  Various  sized  and 
shaped  sieves  for  various  seeds  are 
furnished.  The  Deer«  company  nas 
been  handling  a  cleaner,  but  they 
are  much  pleased  to  have  a  cleaner 
and  grader  combined  to  offer. 
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WILL  FARMERS  BE  CRUSHED  BE- 
TWEEN CORPORATIONS  AND 
COMMUNES? 

I  A\  ritten   for  Pacific  Rural  Tress   by  W.  V. 
'.illett,  HoltvLUe.] 

To  the  Editor:  My  wife  does  not 
want  me  to  write  to  you,  but  I 
don't  think  I  can  use  a  three-cent 
stamp  better  any  other  way.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  January  4,  you  say: 

"To  exchange  the  sure  foundation 
of  individualism  upon  which  our 
agriculture  has  been  so  successfully 
built  up,  for  a  socialistic  vision  of 
communistic  production  and  ex- 
change might  starve  half  the  popu- 
lation and  ruin  a  generation  of 
farmers  before  it  could  be  really 
learned  whether  it  could  be  done 
or  not." 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  a 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
conceived  an  idea  to  raise  wheat  to 
feed  the  starving  millions  of  the 
world.  He  is  said  to  have  laid  his 
plan  before  Secretary  Lane  and  ask- 
ed him  to  lease  him  200,000  acres  of 
the  public  domain  on  which  to  grow 
wheat.  After  securing  the  lease  of 
Mr.  Lane,  he  went  and  submitted 
his  plan  to  J.  P.  Morgan  and  asked 
Mr.  Morgan  to  finance  the  proposi- 
tion. Mr.  Morgan  asked  him  just 
five  questions:  How  old  are  you? 
Have  you  a  college  education?  Have 
you  had  expedience  in  farming? 
Will  you  stay  on  the  job  yourself? 
All  these  questions  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  his  fifth  question 
was,  "How  much  money  do  you 
need?"  and  he  answered  $5,000,000. 
The  result  was  that  a  $5,000,000 
farming  corporation  was  organized, 
and  eight  carloads  of  farming  ma- 
chinery was  bought  and  shipped  at 
one  time. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this:  If 
we  had  a  socialist  government  our 
farming  would  all  be  done  with  im- 
proved machinery  and  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  Mr.  Campbell  is 
undertaking.  Some  of  the  people 
would  be  making  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, others  running  tractors,  etc. 
The  very  thing  that  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Secretary  Lane 
thought  would  feed  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  you  think  would 
starve  half  our  population  to  death. 

The  way  I  look  at  the  matter  is 
that  the  only  difference  between 
their  plan  and  socialism  is  that  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Campbell  and  a  few 
Wall  St.  bankers  owning  the  farm- 
ing corporation,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States  would 
have  an  equal  interest  in  the  corpor- 
ation. Mr.  Campbell  expects  to  ex- 
tend •  his  farming  operations  to  for- 
eign lands.  Now.  if  we  don't  have 
socialism  here,  will  you  please  tell 
me  how  a  man  who  is  unable  to  buy 
modern  tools  of  production  is  going 
to  compete  with  the  $5,000,000  cor- 
porations which  use  the  most  mod- 
ern tools  of  production? 

I  have  not  written  this  for  the 
sake  of  controversy,  but  I  have  read 
your  editorials  now  for  about  a  year, 
and  T  take  you  to  be  a  very  fair 
minded  man. 

[You  are  having  rather  a  bad 
dream.  The  Campbell-Morgan  game, 
to  which  you  attach  so  much  im- 
portance, is  not  played  out  yet.  It 
is  the  biggest  of  a  line  of  large 
farming  schemes  which  have  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  past  in  this  State  and 
elsewhere  and  it  is  too  soon  to  draw 
any  arguments  or  analogies  from  it. 
Nor  can  they  be  safely  drawn  this 
year  when  the  price  of  wheat  will 
be  about  twice  the  normal  value. 
But  their  success,  which  you  take 
for  granted,  is  not  a  basis  on  which 
to  rest  an  even  wilder  dream  and 
that  is  that  yo\i  can  ever  draw  all 
the  independent,  self-directing  people 
of  this  country  into  place  as  cogs  in 
the  great  socialistic  wheel  which  is 
whirling  around  in  your  belfrey. 
The  secret  of  the  past  achievements 
of  American  farmers  is  their  self- 
thinking  and  self-directing  indiv- 
idualism. What  they  need  now  is 
co-operation  to  get  the  best  machin- 
ery and  other  advantages,  which  will 
be  their  sure  defense  against  both 
corporationism  and  communism.  Our 
farmers  are  so  independent  and  in- 
dividualistic that  it  is  very  hard  to 
draw  them  even  into  co-operation. 
It  is  waste  of  time  to  dream  about 


them  as  communists,  like  a  lot  of 
badgered  and  brow-beaten  European 
peasants. — Editor.  ] 

RICE  IRRIGATION  $8  PER  ACRE. 

A  charge  of  $8  per  acre  for  rice 
irrigation  for  1919  is  about  to  be 


put  into  effect  by  the  Sacramento 
Valley  West  Side  Co.,  according  to 
a  petition  asking  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  for  the  necessary  au- 
thority. A  large  number  of  growers 
have  signed  a  statement  of  their 
willingness  to  pay  the  new  rate 
which  is  $1  per  acre  over  the  1918 


rate.  The  increased  revenue  is  to 
be  used  solely  to  develop  the  system 
and  insure  adequate  water. 


Former  Manager  H.  O.  Jacobson 
of  the  Dodge  Rice  &  Land  Co.  of 
Chico  has  rented  3000  acres  of  the 
Parrott  estate  mostly  for  rice. 


How  Mohawks  Ride 
on  Clay  Roads 

Mohawk,  Keaton  or  Non-Skid  treads  are  excel- 
lent clay  road  tires. 

Their  big  sturdy  projections  have  the  faculty  of 
digging  down  into  the  slipperiest  kind  of  a  road, 
holding  the  car  safe. 

Right  from  the  beginning  we  have  built  Mohawk 
tires,  both  the  treads  that  show  and  the  parts 
underneath  that  don't  show,  so  that  they  will  give 
the  right  sort  of  service,  on  clay  roads,  rocky  roads, 
paved  roads,  or  any  other  kind  of  roads,  and  give 
a  lot  of  it. 

We  don't  believe  that  Mohawk  users  want  to 
pick  their  roads  or  spend  any  great  amount  of  time 
babying  their  tires. 

We  have  held  to  the  idea  that  to  give  Mohawk 
users  the  kind  of  service  they  want,  we  must  build 
a  tire  that  is  so  extra  strong  it  will  always  give  good 
big  mileage  and  mighty  little  trouble  no  matter 
where  the  user  may  choose  to  drive. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  way  we 
accomplish  it — just  the  sensible  method  of  using 
the  finest  grade  of  rubber  and  fabric  in  the  world, 
building  a  reasonable  quantity  of  tires  so  that  we 
can  watch  each  one  carefully,  allowing  the  builders 
plenty  of  time  to  do  their  work  right. 

We  have  kept  our  company  on  a  very  efficient 
basis — haven't  a  dollar's  worth  of  watered  stock  or 
bonded  indebtedness  and  we  are  satisfied  with  a 
reasonable  profit.  In  this  way,  we  have  been  able 
to  use  these  expensive  materials — more  of  them  than 
the  average  tire  maker  seems  to  think  he  can,  and 
have  still  been  able  to  sell  Mohawks  at  competi- 
tive prices. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

As  far  as  we  know,  almost  any  maker  could  have  done 
the  same  thing  if  he  had  been  organized  the  same  way  we 
have — had  the  same  ideals  and  had  been  able  to  keep  away 
from  the  temptation  of  making  bigger  profits  by  using 
cheaper  materials  and  methods. 

The  point  is  that  most  of  them  haven't  done  so. 

And  that  is  why  Mohawks  have  stood  out  from  among 
the  great  variety  of  tires  on  the  market  and  have  gained 
such  a  reputation  for  consistent  high  quality. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  our  records  prove  that  85% 
of  car  owners  who  buy  their  first  Mohawk  tires  become 
permanent  Mohawk  users. 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  at; 

Naw  York    Boston    Chicago    Atlanta    Kansas  City    San  Francisco 

MOHAWK 


TIRES 


X: 


a* 

ri^.S 
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Mohawk  Tires— either 
Mohawk,  Keaton  or 
Non-Skid  treads— hold 
a  car  safe  on  clay  roads. 
But  there  are  altogeth- 
er too  many  of  these 
bad  roads  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  e st i mated 
that  20  per  cent  of  our 
roads  carry  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  our  traf- 
fic. In  other  words, 
while  we  have  over 
2,000,000  miles  of 
roads,  if 400,000  miles 
were  permanently  and 
properly  constructed 
in  the  right  place,  they 
would  practically  com- 
plete our  necessary 
highways. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 

thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 

old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 

small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
I  Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
l  ing.  Its  enclosed  motor  | 
1  keeps  in  the  oil  and 

keeps  out  dust  and 

rain.   The  Splash  Oil-  j 

ing  System  constantly  ' 
i   floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre-  ^ 

venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
j  mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  or eeze.  v 
t  The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline   Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 

Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Tale*  tlM  Power  at  Hall  the  Coat 

Siies  2  to  30H-P. -Select  Yoor  Own 

Terms  --  Direct-from-Fectory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order—Save  »I6  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Hi.  new  eataloir/'Bow  to  Judffe 
Engines"  FREE--  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
Wr„.  |     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  J 

t~...  wn  Oafclead  Av...  Kumu  City.  Me. 
Toeay|7gm  Ejeplr.  glee,    PtttakursX Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
Now  SO  Day 
Engine  Offer 
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increase  your  profits 

Wtth&££^  PROVEN 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa. 

J.  F.  Sullivan  of  Meadow  Gold  Dairy 
says:  "I  challenge  anyone  to  produce  a 
finer  field  than  I  raised  from  Germain's 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  Seed.  This 
variety  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  It 
does  all  you  claim  for  it — and  then  some." 

Read  the  rest  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  letter  in 
our  free  booklet.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 

-producer  2'A  more 
tonr  to  the  acre ! 

rend  for 
3o  Letterr- 
aJjo  free  folder 


Established  1871 1 _ 

Seeds  Plant  Col 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  s?  Main  Sts.1 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.l 


No  other  Silo 
has  em ! 


The  Famous 
Trussed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  silo  and 
firmly  anchored  in 
the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Each  stave  is 
not  only  stapled  to 
each  hoop  but  also 
to  the  bracing. 
Every  staple  fits  into 
notches  pressed  in 
each  edge  of  the 
steel,  so  there  can 
be  no  slipping,  no 
twisting  or  sagging. 
Every  stave  must 
stand  upright  re- 
gardless of  shrinkage  or  expansion  This  is  the  silo  for  you. 
Write  for  details  of  Early  Buyers'  Discount  and  our  Free  Book 
on  Silos  and  Feeding.   A  postal  will  do. 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

275  D  OAK  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Cyclone  Silo 


Tbe  next  State  tractor  demonstra-  I  as  decided  by  vote  of  the  California 
•Ion  Is  to  be  held  near  Sacramento,  '  Tractor  and  Implement  Association. 


Kill  Grubs  in  Backs  of  Cattle 


Those  characteristic  lumps 
■swellings  which  may  be  found  on 
the  backs  of  many  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  from  January  until  April  con- 
tain grubs.  From  reports  received 
from  subscribers  they  are  worse  this 
year  than  ever — in  some  cases  there 
being  as  many  as  four  or  five  dozen 
on  one  animal. 

The  grubs  weaken  tbe  cattle, 
cause  them  to  fall  off  in  flesh  and 
milk  and  decrease  the  value  of  the 
hides.  The  meat  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  grub  becomes  shiny  and 
of  a  greenish  color,  and  is  known  to 
the  butchers  as  "licked  beef."  On 
an  average  the  damage  to  the  hides 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prat.] 


development  and  transformation  into 
flies.  After  the  grubs  are  removed 
apply  carbolated  vaseline  to  the  tu- 
mors and  they  will  quickly  heal. 
Five  per  cent  solutions  of  antiseptics 
such  as  Kreso,  Cresol  or  Zenoleum 
are  often  used  with  good  results. 

Various  oils,  including  kerosene, 
turpentine  and  carbolic  acid  are 
sometimes  used  for  grubs,  either 
smeared  over  the  infested  region  or 
applied  to  the  breathing  hole  of  the 
grub  by  means  of  a  small  oil  can. 
The  objection  to  this  method  is  that 
the  source  of  irritation — the  grub 
itself — is  not  removed,  and  the 
wound  does  not  heal  readily.  How- 


is  Placed  at  one-third  their  value,    ever,  in  the  case  of  large  herds  of 


and  the  loss  of  beef  to  each  infested 
animal  ranges  from  $3  to  %5. 

The  loss  of  milk  is  even  greater. 
A  case  is  recorded  of  a  cow  that 
gave  33  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
Forty-six  grubs  were  extracted  from 
her  back  and  eight  days  later  she 
was  giving  44  pounds  of  milk,  other 
conditions  being  the  same.  The  loss 
in  this  case  was  25  per  cent. 

The  fly  that  causes  this  grub  is 
variously  known  as  the  warble  fly, 


beef  cattle,  this  may  be  necessary, 
and  in  such  a  case  they  are  driven 
through  a  chute  with  a  man  or 
either  side  equipped  with  an  oil  can 
filled  with  the  preparation  to  be 
used.  As  the  cattle  pass  through, 
the  hand  is  pressed  over  the  backs 
of  the  animals  and  each  lump  is 
treated  by  inserting  the  slender  noz- 
zle of  the  can  in  the  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  lump.  Arsenical  prepara- 
tions   and    tobacco'  decoctions  are 


the  heel  fly  or  the  ox  botfly.    Dur-  I  sometimes  used,  but  the  oily  lotions 


ing  the  spring  and  summer  the  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  the  animal  on  licking  them 
carries  the  eggs  into  its  mouth.  The 
maggots  on  hatching  pass  into  the 
gullet  and  then  migrate  through  the 
tissues  of  the  body  to  the  back, 
finally  appearing  under  the  skin.  In 
the  spring  or  early  summer  months 
the  grub  emerges  from  the  back  of 
the  animal  through  a  small  hole  pre- 
viously used  for  breathing  purposes. 
On  falling  to  the  ground  and  bur- 
rowing in  it  the  grub  enters  the 
pupa  stage,  which  lasts  from  three 
to  six  weeks.  At  .its  conclusion  a 
two-winged  fly  emerges  which  lays 
more  eggs  to  develop  into  more 
grubs,  and  so  on. 

BOW  TO  COMBA  r. 
It  is  advisable  to  examine  the  cat- 
tle for  lumps  or  swellings  over  the 
back  every  two  or  three  weekB  dur- 
ing the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
When  grubs  that  are  ripe  are  found 
they  should  be  squeezed  out  through 
the  opening  of  the  tumor.  If  the 
opening  is  too  small,  enlarge  it  with 
a  sharp  knife.  A  pair  of  tweezers 
will  sometimes  help  in  removing  an 
obstinate  grub.  Be  sure  to  crush  all 
grubs  removed   to  prevent  further 


are  more  effective  because  they  are 
more  penetrating. 

Sometimes  grubs  are  smashed  or 
killed  while  underneath  the  skin, 
causing  infection  which  results  in  a 
swelling  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate, 
and  about  the  same  shape  with  the 
plate  laid  upside  down. 

PREVENTION  TOO  DIFFICULT. 

Fish  oil,  train  oil,  kerosene  and 
other  substitutes  are  sometimes  rec- 
ommended as  a  spray  to  keep  off 
warble  flies,  but  to  be  effective  their 
use  would  have  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  and  such  a  practice 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
probably  impracticable  except  in  the 
case  of  small  herds  of  valuable  cat- 
tle. The  flies  do  not  appear  to  at- 
tack cattle  which  stand  in  water  or 
in  dense  shade.  A  dairyman  In  Tu- 
lare county  had  his  irrigating  res- 
ervoir in  the  cow  corral,  and  fed 
the  cows  under  a  shelter.  They 
stood  either  in  this  shade  or  in  the 
corral  much  of  the  time  during  the 
summer  months,  and  as  a  result  it 
was  very  seldom  that  an  animal  was 
found  infested  with  grubs.  A  pretty 
good  plan  for  other  farmers  to 
adopt. 


Guaranty  Sale  Promises  a  Sensation 


The  Guaranty  Sale  of  registered 
Holsteins,  to  be  held  at  the  State 
Fair  grounds,  Sacramento,  on  March 
27.  will  set  new  standards  for  Hol- 
stein  sales  in  the  West.  The  37- 
pound  cow.  Boweda,  is  distinguished 
as  the  highest  record  cow  ever  sold 
in  the  West,  and  a  son  of  the  new 
41-pound  cow,  Adironda<c  Wietske 
Dairy  Maid,  will  be  the  highest  rec- 
ord bull  yet  sold  in  the  West.  In 
fact,  his  dam  has  the  highest  seven- 
day  butter  record  yet  made  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  first  females  bred  to  the 
106,000  bull,  Carnation  King  Sylvia, 
ever  offered  at  either  public  or  pri- 
vate sale  will  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing features.  Another  feature 
will  be  a  wonderful  consignment  of 
King  Segis-Pontiac  Korndyke  breed- 
ing, every  female  in  the  consign- 
ment by  a  30-pound  sire  or  better 
and  nearly  every  one  out  of  a  30-  to 


35-pound  dam.  Most  of  these  are 
bred  to  the  great  Judge  Segis. 

A  remarkable  consignment  of 
daughters  and  sons  of  the  famous 
sire.  It.  out  of  29-  to  35-pound 
daughters  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  and 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  will  attract 
the  attention  of  every  breeder  who 
knows  breeding. 

Glimpses  through  the  list  of  en- 
tries show  other  great  30-  to  32- 
pound  cows,  a  large  number  of 
daughters  of  30-  to  35-pound  cows, 
a  long  list  of  daughters  of  30-  to  40- 
pound  sires,  great  yearly  record  cows 
and  daughters  of  yearly  record  cows, 
bred  in  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breeed. 

The  cattle  for  this  sale  were  se- 
lected by  a  committee  composed  of 
Frank  L.  Morris,  Woodland;  V. 
Bridgford,  Knightsen;  James  W.  Mc- 
Alister  Jr.,  Chino,  and  C.  L.  Hughes, 
Sacramento. 


THE  DAIRYMAN'S  PROBLEM  AT 
HOME. 

(Continued  from  page  260) 
ers  out  of  every  ten  will  prove  sat- 
isfactory producers. 

USE  BACKBONES  INSTEAD  OF  WISHBONES 

So  there  you  are.  And  yet  we 
have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  by  which  a  dairyman  can 
increase  his  profits  while  the  mar- 
keting problem  is  being  solved. 

At  one  of  the  Eastern  dairy  shows 
a  farmer  who  had  his  wishbone 
where  his  backbone  should  have  been 
approached  a  progressive  dairyman 
and  said:  "I  suppose  you,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  are  hoping  for  better 
things     in     the    dairy  industry." 


j  "Hoping!"  exclaimed  the  P.  D.; 
"well,  perhaps  so.  But  while  I'm 
hoping  for  those  better  things  I've 
got  my  sleeves  rolled  up.  and  I'm 
workin'  like  the  very  dickens  for 
'em." 

Not  a  bad  plan  for  us  f  adopt. 
While  we're  hoping  for  better  profits 
through  higher  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, let  us  work  for  bigger  profits 
by  increasing  the  production  of  our 
herds.  Let  us  breed  wisely.  Let  U6 
feed  scientifically,  studying  the  value 
of  chopped  feed,  silage,  root  crops 
and  different  grains — of  cutting  hay 
as  compared  with  pasturing.  Let  ua 
feed,  milk  and  handle  each  cow  ac- 
cording to  her  peculiarities.  Let 
us  test  and  weed. 
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Complete  Dispersal  of 

LODGE  VON  HEIM  HERD 

One  of  the  Finest  Holstein 
Herds  in  the  World 

St.  Patrick's  Day    March  17, 1919    St.  Patrick's  Day 

65  Head  to  be  Sold  on  the  farm  at  Kent,  Washington, 
midway  between  Seattle,  and  Tacoma 

8  Cows  with  records  over  30  lbs. 


At  3  years,  Daisy  Dew  Drop,  34.29  lbs.  butter  in  7 

days;  134  lbs.  in  30  days. 
Clothilde  of  Westboro  3d's  Jennie,  30.10  lbs.  in  7 

days;  115  lbs.  in  30  days. 
Winifred  Piebe  De  Kol  2d,  33.09  lbs.  in  7  days ; 

134.93  lbs.  in  30  days. 
At  3  years,  Johanna  De  Kol  of  Rushcourt,  32.89 

lbs.  in  7  days;  130.31  lbs.  in  30  days. 
Ormsby  Christeria  Mechthilde,  31.03  lbs.  in  7 
,    \  days;  115.72  lbs.  in  30  days. 
At  2  years,  Von  Heim  Mary  Hartog,'  32.71  lbs.  in 

7  days;  116.90  lbs.  in  30  days. 
Countess  Romula  Korndyke,  31.03  lbs.  in  7  days; 

115.72  lbs.  in  30  days. 


Camilla  Korndyke,  29.02  lbs.  in  7  days;  117.71  lbs. 
in  30  days. 

At  3  years,  Aaggie  Netherland  Abbekerk,  26.91 
lbs.  in  7  days;  100.29  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Von  Heim  Winifred  Colantha,  29.62  lbs.  in  7 
days;  117.71  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Echo  De  Kol  America,  27,06  lbs.  in  7  days  out  of 
a  29-lb.  dam. 

At  3  years,  Florence  of  Greenbank,  26.30  lbs.  in  7 
days;  108.96  lbs.  in  30  days. 

At  2  years,  Johanna  De  Kol  of  Rushcourt,  858.91 
lbs.  in  365  days,  and  other  high-record  cows 
and  heifers. 


Heifers  with  records  over  18  lbs.  of  Butter  in  7  days 

3  world's  records  in  this  Herd 

Five  young  bulls  out  of  dams  with  records  up  to  nearly  35  lbs.,  all  sired  by  Finderne 
Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa,  whose  sire's  dam  has  41  lbs.  and  his  2d  dam  44  lbs.  His  own  dam 
over  1200  lbs.  butter  in  365  days,  and  testing  over  4.32%  fat  for  the  year.  She  gave  over 
36  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days  as  a  junior  3-year-old.  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa,  to- 
gether with  the  Senior  Herd  Sire,  will  be  sold.  I  might  add  that  the  Senior  Herd  Sire, 
Colantha  Sir  Hartic,  is  the  sire  of  Von  Heim  Mary  Hartog,  who  at  30  months  of  age 
made  31.29  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days,  and  120.49  lbs.  in  30  days,  a  world's  record.  He  also 
sired  Von  Heim  Margaret,  who  at  26  mo.  made  20.67  lbs.  in  7  days.  He  has  a  splendid 
lot  of  2-year-old  daughters  showing  the  same  possibilities  for  the  future.  The  daughters 
of  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa  are  also  a  very  fine  lot,  and  they  are  sure  to  develop 
v     into  very  fine  cows. 

If  you  are  on  the  market  for  a  very  fine  bull,  why  not  consider  Finderne  Mutual 
Fayne  Valdessa?  He  is  a  wonderful  animal,  and  is  classed  among  the  world's  greatest 
bulls.  There  will  be  offered  in  this  sale  his  sons  and  daughters  out  of  30-lb.  and  world 
record  cows.  Remember  the  greatest  Dispersal  Sale  for  1919,  to  be  held  at  Kent,  Wash., 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

World  Record  Cows,  High  Class  Breeding,  Splendid  Individuality. 
30-lb.  Cows,  30-lb.  Heifers,  30-lb.  Bulls. 

The  Closing  Out  of  Lodge  Von  Heim  Offers  the  Opportunity 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

J.  Von  Herberg,  Owner  Geo.  A.  Gue,  Sales  Manager 


Kent,  Wash. 


Yakima,  Wash. 
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Sheep  Losses—A  Doggone  Shame 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 

Dogs    in    the   United    States   de-   seem  to  have  the  undisputed  right 


stroyed  more  meat  last  year  than  all 
the  people  saved  by  their  patriotic 
observance  of  meatless  days.  They 
even  destroyed  more  meat  than  we 
were  able  to  ship  to  Europe  for  the 
use  of  the  U.  S.  and  allied  armies, 
the  civilian  population,  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Belgian  relief. 

Not  every  dog  is  worthless.  Many 
are  literally  "worth  their  weight  in 


to  trespass  and  kill. 

A  law  to  prohibit  dogs  from  run- 
ning at  large  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  by  Senator  B.  P. 
Rush  of  Suisun.  Among  its  pro- 
visions are  the  following:  The 
countjf  assessor,  when  assessing  prop- 
erty, must  find  the  number  of  dogs 
harbored  by  the  owner  of  the  .prop- 
erty. The  tax  collector  must  collect 
$2  to  $4  for  each  male  and  $3  to 


gold."    But  in  the  vast  army  of  30,-  i  eac,h  f/Iemalet  'he  ex%ct  fee  t0 

000.000  dogs  found  in  the  United  be  determined  by  the  county  super- 
States  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  '  vl^rs,     ™?e  tax  for  registered  dogs 

will   be  $10  annually  if  kept  con- 
I  stantly  confined  and   more  if  they 
are  allowed  to  roam.    The  tax  col- 
"The  country  is  full  of  worthless  '  l™10*  •    numbered  metal 

•  „r  dogs."  writes  Fred  A.  Ellenwood  ta*  t0„  *  w°™  bv  ea*h  do&-  and 
of  Red  Bluff,  president  of  ,he  Call-  :  P»M"h«l J \.  ™  tjr 


a  judicious  weeding  out,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  California  has  her  share 
of  the  worse-than-useless  kind 


The  Way  Successful  Breeders  Are  Doing 

I  Written   for  I  i.iii.    Rural  Pre*»  by  Tliomat.  F.  Mrtonnrll. ] 


fornia  Wool  Growers'  Association 
"that  are  half  starved  and  prey  upon 
small  flocks  for  a  living.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  dog,  the  same  as  a  wolf 
or  coyote,  to  kill  sheep.  Shepherd 
dogs  that  work  almost  perfectly  with 
a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  range  will 
go  several  miles  at  night  and  kill 
sheep  in  a  flock,  yet  they  will  not 
disturb  the  sheep  in  the  band  they 
are  herding.  Even  dogs  too  old  to 
work  any  more  have  been  known  to 
go  five  miles  and  kill  sheep  when 
permitted  to  run  loose." 

Aside  from  the  sheep  and  lambs 
killed  outright,  there  are  heavy 
losses  due  to  ewes  running  away 


list  of  dogs  so  assessed.  If  anyone 
refuses  to  pay  the  fee.  he  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $10  to  $50.  and  the 
sheriff  or  constable  must  kill  the- 
dog  or  pay  a  fine  of  $25.  There  is 
no  requirement  for  the  licensing  of 
dogs  belonging  to  anyone  but  land 
owners,  but  further  provisions  are 
about  as  effective.  It  is  the  duty 
of  any  dog  owner  to  keep  the  animal 
confined  to  the  premises  where  'it 
regularly  belongs  or  to  keep  it  under 
reasonable  control  when  hunting  or 
herding,  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
escape  "impossible."  Failure  to  do 
this  makes  the  owner  subject  to  a 
IS  fine. 


from   their   lambs   when   scared   by  MAY  kii.i.  -tkav  DQ08. 

dogs,  and  considerable  abortion  can  ;  Any  person  may  k'ill  any  dog 
be  attributed  to  their  fright  and  '  straying  on  any  farm  whereon  live- 
flight.  Another  loss  comes  in  sum- 1  stock  or  poultry  are  kept,  or  any 
mer.  when  «heen  die  from  overheat-  dog  worrying  any  such  livestock,  ex- 


<>,  where  is  jour  wandering  dog  tonight,  while  you  sweetly  slumber  and  sleep? 
Is  he  safe  at  home  under  ioc-k  and  key,  or  killing  these  innocent  sheep? 


ing  due  to  running  from  dogs.  A 
Kings  county  rancher  lost  several 
hundred  head  in  one  day  in  this 
way.  J.  L.  Mendenhall  of  Colusa 
county  lost  10  per  cent  of  his  flock 
of  500  last  year  on  account  of  stray 
dogs,  and  says  that  thousands  more 
sheep  would  be  raised  in  his  county 
if  it  were  not  for  the  dog  menace. 
It's  the  same  all  over  the  State. 

It  is  claimed  that  because  the  big 
ranges  are  being  cut  up  our  lamb 
and  wool  of  the  future  must  come 
from  the  small  farm  flocks.  There 
are  many  farmers  who  really  want  to 
carry  a  few  sheep  to  use  waste  feed 
and  clean  up  weeds  in  fences,  irriga- 
tion ditches,  orchards  and  fields,  but 
they  hesitate  because  of  fear  of 
losses  from  the  dogs  that  at  present 


SHIRES 

Jack  London  Ranch 

Offers  for  Sale 
YOUNG  STALLION  and  FILLY 
COLTS  by 
Neuadd  Hillside 

Grand  Champion  of  California 
and  by 
DESFORD  BANKER 
The  famous  Stallion  owned  by 
Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Prices  Very  Reasonable 
For  full  particulars  address 

E.  SHEPARD,  Supt. 

GLEN   ELLEN,  CALIF. 


cept  when  the  dog  is  muzzled  and 
within  reasonable  control  of  some 
person  in  charge.  Whenever  a  dog 
has  worried  any  livestock  within 
three  months,  complaint  may  be 
made  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
district  attorney  and  the  dog  must 
be  killed  within  three  days -or  the 
owner  will  be  subject  to  a  $25  fine. 
A  separate  provision  is  made  that 
the  owner  must  kill  the  dog  within 
48  hours  after  notice  is  served  by 
court  or  pay  $3  penalty  with  $1  per 
24  hours  additional  until  death,  ex- 
cept where  the  owner  proves  it  was 
impossible  to  kill  the  dog  so  soon. 
••imhj  «;ni>"  for  damages. 

License  fees  and  fines  go  into  a 
county  "dog  fund"  from  which  stock- 
men can  immediately  recover  dam- 
ages for  stock  injured  by  dogs.  Af- 
fidavits of  amount  of  damage  are  re- 
quired and  false  statement  of  dam- 
age incurs  a  fine  of  $100.  The 
county  may  recover  the  damages 
from  the  dog  owner  if  the  latter  can 
be  made  to  pay  by  judgment  of 
court.  When  the  dog  fund  exceeds 
$200  the  excess  is  turned  over  to 
the  school  funds  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  high  schools.  Lite- 
stock  running  at  large  on  highways 
or  on  unenclosed  land  in  violation 
of  law  has  no  compensation .  coming 
from  the  dog  fund. 

Parts  of  this  bill  seem  a  little 
ambiguous  and  a  few  of  the  pro- 
visions may  be  considered  unneces- 
sary by  some,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
good  and  if  enacted  will  do  more  to 
encourage  sheep  raising  on  culti- 
vated farms  in  California  than  all 
the  urging  of  the  Government,  farm 
advisors,  agricultural  papers  and 
sheep  associations.  Write  your  Sen- 
ator and  Assemblyman  to  work  and 
vote  for  Senate  bill  No.  641. 


MIM.BK.VK  METHODS. 

Harry  Robb,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Millbrae  Dairy  at 
Millbrae,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
machine  method  of  milking  and 
thinks  that  the  machines  only  need- 
careful  supervision  by  competent 
operators  to  give  satisfaction.  Cer- 
tainly the  machines  have  been  given 
a  thorough  testing  at  this  estab- 
lishment, as  they  are  milking  12 
strings  composed  of  80  purebreds  and 
240  high-grade  Holsteins.  The  ma- 
chines are  gone  over  twice  each 
week  by  qualified  men,  who  see  that 
they  are  cleaned  properly  and  are 
mechanically  right.  With  this  su- 
pervision the  ordinary  milker  is 
able  to  operate  a  machine  with  sat- 
isfactory results. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
this  well-known  dairy  to  keep  all 
satisfactory  females,  and,  as  this  has 
led  to  the  blood  lines  of  the  cows 
being  similar,  any  record  made  by 
an  individual  is  really  to  the  credit 
of  the  whole  herd. 

The  usual  amount  of  testing  has 
not  been  done  during  the  past  eight- 
een months  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence Of  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent. However,  the  results  obtained 
have  been  most  satisfactory  and  now 
that  the  war  is  over  we  may  look  for 
a  number  of  new  records  from  this 
herd.  One  record  made  by  Gladys 
of  Millbrae  of  an  average  of  over 
102  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  30 
days  is  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  expected.  9 

Silos  are  used  extensively  at  Mill- 
brae, some  being  filled  with  corn  and 
others  with  barley.  Corn  silage  gives 
the  best  results,  but  barley  is  eaten 
with  a  relish.  Mr.  Robb  plans  here- 
after to  cut  the  barley  greener,  as 
it  will  pack  more  closely  and  be 
more  succulent.  The  standard  ration 
at  Millbrae  consists  approximately  of 
i  8  pounds  dried  beet  pulp,  6  pounds 
barley  and  wheat.  20  pounds  silage 
and  15  pounds  alfalfa  hay  per  day 
per  cow. 

While  it  is  the  practice  to  keep 
all  females  raised,  at  Millbrae,  they 
are  generally  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish fine  young  registered  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  They  are  not  in 
show  shape,  but  are  thrifty,  vigor- 
ous young  animals,  typical  of  the 
breed  and  all  ready  to  do  good  ser- 
vice in  a  herd  and  build  it  up. 

GETTING  ttAli  YAl.l'K  FROM  KKKTll.IZKIt 

F.  O.  Bohnett  of  Campbell  got  fine 
results  from  applying  manure  from 


his  dairy  cows  to  his  six  acres  of 
apricots.  Some  years  ago  every  other 
row  of  trees  was  removed,  with  the 
expectation  of  intercropping,  but  no 
particular  results  had  been  obtained 
from  either  the  apricot  trees  or  crops 
grown  between  them.  Three  hun- 
dred tons  of  manure  were  applied, 
and  the  ground  was  irrigated  and 
plowed  in  the  fall.  The  next  spring 
the  orchard  was  plowed  again  and 
six  rows  of  corn  were  drilled  be- 
tween each  row  of  trees.  The  result 
was  50  tons  of  green  apricots — more 
than  the  orchard  had  ever  produced 
when  there  were  double  the  number 
of  trees — and  100  tons  of  corn  raised 
for  silage.  Then  the  ground  was 
irrigated  and  plowed  and  sowed  to 
barley  and  vetch,  which  grew  to  a 
height  of  three  feet  and  was  then 
cut  and  fed  green  to  the  cows.  A 
second  crop  grew  up.  resulting  in  a 
cutting  of  about  three  tons  to  the 
acre.    And  all  this  within  one  year. 

Mr.  Bohnett  uses  a  feed  cutter 
and  chops  all  hay  fed  to  his  dairy 
cows.  He  estimates  that  he  saves  at 
least  20  per  cent  by  this  method. 

LIBERAL  FEEDING  AT  IIIDDF.N  YAI.1.1  Y 
RANCH. 

Hidden  Valley  Ranch  is  well 
named.  It  is  seven  miles  from  Palo 
Alto  on  the  Woodside  road,  and  per- 
sons passing  along  the  highway 
would  never  dream  of  what  lies  back 
at  a  little  distance. 

Quality  rather  than  quantity  seems 
to  be  the  object  here,  although  the 
herd  of  Guernseys  is  by  no  means  a 
small  one.  as  there  are  55  head,  and 
not  an  inferior  animal  among  them. 
The  milking  string  at  present  con- 
sists of  21  cows  and  heifer,  of 
which  12  are  on  test. 

Hand  milking  is  practiced,  but  the 
superintendent,  D.  Ulken,  considers 
milking  machines  a  success  under 
proper  conditions.  He  operated  a 
machine  in  an  Eastern  herd  of  140 
head  for  over  a  year,  resulting  in  a 
larger  yield  of  milk  and  a  low  cost 
of  operation. 

The  ration  fed  at  this  ranch  is 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  many 
dairy  herds  at  present,  yet  results 
seem  to  justify  the  practice.  Where 
feeding  for  records  is  being  done,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  ration  as 
palatable  and  digestible  as  possible 
and  a  variety  of  feeds  is  used.  One 
practice  seems  of  value,  and  that  is 
the  mixing  of  a  small  portion  of 
beet  pulp  with  the  grain  ration  to 


Breeding  Will  Tell 

KING  KORXDYKE  PONTIAC 
SOTH  as  a  calf  looked  like  the 
real  boll  to  head  our  herd,  add- 
ing to  his  great  individuality  the 
backing  of  a  pedigree  with  an 
unbroken  lino  of  great  producing 
dams  and  type  of  the  highest 
character.  The  price  of  S6.500 
which  we  paid  for  him  was  really 
•  minor  consideration  Now  that 
bis  calves  are  coming  on.  we 
know  that  we  made  a  fortunate 
choice,  for  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  His  oldest  son  in  oar 
herd  was  sold  at  40  days  of  age 
to  become  the  future  head  of  a 
newly  established  Stanislaus 
county  herd. 

And  the  last  six  calves  by  King 
have  all  been  heifers,  mostly 
white  in  color,  beautiful  individ- 
uals, and  every  one  of  them  has 
large,  well-placed  teats,  just  what 
we  expect  from  the  great  uddered 
cows  in  bis  ancestry. 
Better  get  in  touch  with  us  for 
one  of  bis  young  sons  for  YOUR 
herd.  We  already  have  requests 
for  reservations  of  unborn  calvesif  they  are  bulls. 

Satisfaction  of  the  buyer  is  our  first  consideration,   and  our  prices  are  reasonable. 

Our  Entire  Herd  is  Tuberculin  Tested 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Hfgdon,  Owner,  TULARE,  CAL  H.  L.  Redd,  Herdsman 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

A  few  young  bulls  sired  by  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  and  out 
of  our  A.  R.  O.  cows. 

Prices  Reasonable. 
A.  M.  BIBENS,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Faster  Shearing 

Shear  with  a  machine — save  time  and  mou'-y. 
You  can  shear  at  least  one-half  faster.  Get 
15';  more  of  longer,  better  wool  and  not  s>  ar 
the  nhrep.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  0  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine.  Pine  for  flocks  up  to  Stlii 
head.  Price  $14.  Send  92 — pay  balani-<  on 
arrival.     Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  KI.KXIB1.E  SHAFT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  II  I  OS,    rfth  W.  A  Central  An-.,  f'hirtig...  Ill 
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Imperial  Itchen  May  King,  25174 

PRtm 

PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 

Sec  fist  of  our  winnings  at  I.os 
Aageles  in  this  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rnral  Press. 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER 
Supt. 


W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  oft  era  service  bulla  and 
bull  calves  *t  34-lb.  breeding:.  Females 
offered  lor  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M,  Soldridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

K.   D.   "A./*  Box  437. 
Two  miles  «nt  North  First  Street. 


California  Breeders 
$350,000.00 


have  sold 
more  than 
worth  of 
registered 

cattle  la  our  sales,  under  the  most  strin- 
geat  requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales 
organisation  in  America.  Satisfied  buyers 
hare  beea  the  rula  in  all  our  sales. 

California  Breeders  Sales  A  Pedigree  Co. 
C.  L.  Hashes,  Sals*  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  pettinr  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beioie. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  b*«n  ko*«ro  since  the  rear  1800  as  the  com- 
t  substitute.  Costa  less  than  half  as  much 
..revenU  ^conrinn  -  -  promotes  enrly  matur- 
9.  5«>IJ  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g£ 

_fQVLSC:.;  CO.    -   -   -    Petaluma,  Cal . 


lighten  It  and  to  prevent  a  pasty, 
sticky  mass  forming  in  the  paunch. 

When  people  want  clean  milk  and 
cream  they  are  very  apt  to  get  it 
from  dairies  equipped  as  this  one  at 
Hidden  Valley  Ranch.  The  cow  barn, 
milk  house  and  equipment  are  mod- 
ern and  are  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
There  are  cement  floors  and  metal 
equipment  throughout.  Last  and  not 
least,  all  cows  in  the  milking  string 
have  the  hair  clipped  close  on  their 
udders  and  parts  where  filth  might 
accumulate. 

This  herd  has  been  tested  for  tu- 
berculosis and  not  a  reactor  found, 
which  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  as 
not  many  herds  show  such  good  re- 
sults. 

The  prepotency  of  the  senior  herd 
sire,  Dairy  Maid's  Prince,  is  shown 
in  the  records  of  his  first  three 
daughters,  who  produced  an  average 
of  over  500  pounds  butterfat  in  one 
year  as  two-year-olds.  This  is  an 
example  of  transmission  of  desired 
characteristics  that  should  be  sought 
after  by  breeders.  Such  an  animal 
is  above  price  to  the  owner  and  no 
offer  should  tempt  him.  He  can 
make  more  in  the  long  run  by  keep- 
ing the  bull  and  selling  his  off- 
spring.   

SALE  OF  FAMOUS  VON  HEIM  HOL- 
STEINS. 


The  closing  out  of  the  Lodge  Von 
Heim  Holstein  uerd  will  prove  a  big 
event,  not  in  the  number  of  animals 
that  will  be  offered  but  in  their 
breeding  and  records.  When  these 
factors  are  considered,  the  herd  must 
be  placed  among  the  world's  great- 
est. 

Here  is  a  herd  of  only  30  cows 
with  8  holding  records  above  30 
pounds  of  butter  in  7  days,  yet  most 
of  the  animals  are  only  two-  and 
three-year-olds.  How  many  herds 
can  show  two-year-olds  with  records 
over  31  pounds,  or  with  nearly  900 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  produced 
from  over  22,000  pounds  of  milk? 

Not  only  the  above  mentioned 
high  record  heifers,  but  also  three 
world's  record  cows  and  a  29-pound 
two-year-old  and  a  two-year-old  with 
31.29  pounds  in  7  days  and  120.49 
pounds  in  30  days  will  be  offered. 
Every  two-year-old  has  made  over 
18  pounds,  which  is  a  remarkable 
record,  considering  that  over  95  per 
cent  of  all  heifer  records  are  under 
the  18-pound  mark. 

There  will  be  a  33-pound  cow  pro- 
ducing 135  pounds  of  butter  in  30 
days.,  and  nearly  all  of  the  mature 
cows  have  gone  over  100  pounds  in 
30  days.  The  senior  herd  sire  is  a 
son  of  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna 
Lad  Jr.,  and  out  of  one  of  the  great- 
est Hartog  cows.  He  is  a  grandson 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  whose 
high  record  daughters  are  making 
him  famous,  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  with  a  record  of  34. ft 
pounds  of  butter — a  world's  record 
when  made.  He  has  proved  a  phe- 
nomenal sire,  all  his  daughters  go- 
ing over  the  20-pound  mark  at  two 
years  old  and  one  producing  30.29 
pounds  of  butter  from  503.30  pounds 
of  milk  in  7  days  at  only  thirty 
months  of  age — a  world's  record.  He 
is  a  wonderful  show  bull  also. 

The  junior  herd  sire,  Finderne 
Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa,  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  in  Holstein 
breeding.  His  sire  is  out  of  a  41- 
pound  cow  and  his  sire's  dam  out  of 
a  44-pound  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  while  his  own  dam  has  the 
most  wonderful  record  ever  made  by 
any  cow,  producing  over  25  pounds 
of  butter  in  7  days  and  over  1200 
pounds  in  365  days  as  a  junior  two- 
year-old.  She  tested  4.30  per  cent 
for  the  entire  year.  She  carried  a 
calf  seven  months  while  on  test  and 
then  came  back  as  a  three-year-old 
with  37  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days. 

Mr.  Von  Herberg  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  estab- 
lishing one  of  the  finest  Holstein 
herds  in  the  world,  but  his  theatri- 
cal interests  are  demanding  his  en- 
tire attention  and  the  whole  herd 
will  be  sold  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
March  17,  at  the  home  farm  at  Kent, 
Wash.,  midway  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  Geo.  A.  Gue,  Yakima, 
Wash.,  is  sales  manager  and  further 
particulars  and  catalogues  will  be 
gladly  furnished  by  him. 


GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SALE 


Sarah  Topsy  De  Kol. 

Our  consignment  to  Guaranty  Sale,  Sacramento.  March  27, 
1919,  consists  of  the 

HIGHEST  RECORD  BULL  EVER  SOLD  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST. 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  COW  EVER  SOLD  IN  PUBLIC 
SALE  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

No.  1.  BOWEDA.  Butter,  7  days,  37.61  lbs.  'from  538.2  lbs.  milk.  Due 
to  freshen  April  13,  1919;  to  service  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  a  can- 
didate for  a  40-lb.  record.    In  great  shape  to  put  on  test. 

No.  2.  KING  ABBEKERK  JOHANNA  SEGIS:  Bull,  born  January 
11,  1918;  dam,  Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid;  record,  butter.  7  days. 
41.013  lbs.  from  831.7  lbs.  milk.  Pacific  Coast  record;  still  on  test,  going 
strong.  Sire,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  a  30-lb.  son  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Alcartra.  the  $50,000.00  bull. 

No.  3.  SARAH  TOPSY  DE  KOL,  No.  215769:  Record,  32.4  lbs.  butter 
from  701.1  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Due  to  freshen  February  24.  and  will  be 
run  on  test  again  before  sale.  A  great  foundation  cow;  a  granddaughter 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Mo.  4.  JESSE  FOBES  BURKE,  No.  167097.  Record.  31.66  lbs.  butter 
from  615.6  lbs.  milk,  7  days.  Due  to  freshen  June  22d;  to  service  of  Kinjr 
Segis  Alcartra  Prilly;  a  cow  backed  by  a  wonderful  line  of  breeding. 

Three  other  high  class  cows,  detail  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

BRIDGFORD  COMPANY 


KNIGHTSEN 


CALIFORNIA 


Put  Your  Herd  on  the  Profit  Side 


With  high  feed  prices  and  high  cost 
for  some  time  to  come,  you  must  either 
or  go  out  of  business. 

Breed  up  with  sires  who  have  back  of 


Pauline  Inka  De  Kol  Creamelle, 

Senior  yearling.    Record:  Milk  438.1,  but- 
ter 24.43,  test  4.62  per  cent. 
A  daughter  of  Dutch  land  Sir  Pie^ertje 
Creamelle. 


of  labor  prevailing  and  bound  to  prevail 
bring    up    the    production    of    your  herd 

them  big  production  and  who  will  transmit 
that  production  to  their  offspring"-  Such 
sires  are  to  be  found  in  sons  of 

DUTCHLAND  SIR  PIETERTJE 
CREAMELLE 

He  is  by  a  grandson  of  the  great  trans- 
mitting cow.  Changeling,  and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  the  world's  record  cow. 
Creamelle  Vale.  He  has  proven  his  worth 
and  transmitting  power  with  20  A.  K.  O. 
daughters  in  my  herd  with  records  up  to 
.'10  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  averaging 
•JO  lbs.  at  two  years  or  younger.  All  are 
high  testers. 

Have  for  sale  a  few  young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  sired  by  him  and 
out  of  big  producers  in  my  herd.  I 
have  sold  a  large  number  of  them 
and  they  have  all  proved  satisfac- 
tory. Many  have  come  back  for 
their  second  and  third  bull. 


WRITE  Oft  CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 


F.  ST  EN  Z  EL,  San  Lorenzo,  California 

Breeder  of  high  test  Holsteins. 


Helps  Your  Horses  - 
Saves  You  Mo  ney 


The   horse   is   a   vital   factor  in 
greater  farm  production.    To  realize  J 
the  best  results  he  must  be  kept  one  | 
hundred  per  cent.  fit.  1 
STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuffing- 
are  the  only  guarantee  against  bruised, 
galled  and  chafed  shoulders.    They  are 
better   than   other   kinds,   being  soft, 

springy  and  absorbent.  They  also  make  possible 
the  continued  use  of  a  horse  collar  long  after 
its  worn  condition  would  otherwise  compel  its 
discontinuance. 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us) 

Consists  of  wire«istaple  with  felt  washer. 
It  gives  hook  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents  pull- 
ing off,  even  though  fabric  is  weakened  by 
long  usage.  Life  of  pad  is  thus  materially 
lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  improve- 
ment since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 
t  Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 
The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,   Greenfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Branch:   Chatham,  Ontario 
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He  retards 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers 
— 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No. 
109885  and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly, 


Woodland,  Cal. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

Taylorsville,  Cal. 

Purebred  HEREFORDS 

Patrician  5th  and  Don  Woodford  4th  at 
head  of  Herd.  Fine  lot  of  young  bulls  for 
sale,  also  few  cows  and  heifers. 


Address  H.  M.  BARNGROVER, 


Santa  Clara,  Cal 


Shorthorn  Bulls  priced  Right 

Price 

Dropped.  April  1st.  '18;  color.  Red;  eire.  Baron  Wilderburg'  2d.  446137;  dam.  Gay 

Lassie  3d,  124748.    Remarks,  exceptionally  good  range  bull  $125.00 

Dropped,  March  3l8t,  '18;  color.  Red;  sire.  Baron  Wilderburg  2d.  440137;  dam. 

Edna  4th.  137016.    Remarks.  Low.  thick  meated.  excellent  type  200.00 

Dropped.  September  2d,  '18:  color.  Red;  sire.  Baron  Wilderburg  2d.  446137;  dam. 

Victoria  Countess  7th,  217837.    Remarks,  full  Scotch,  good  prospect   150.00 

Dropped,  May  26th,  '18;  color,  Red;  sire.  Baron  Wilderburg  2d.  446137;  dam. 

Elgitha  King.  124747.    Remarks,  an  animal  of  merit   2O0.0O 

Dropped.  May  11th,  '18;  color,  Roan;  sire.  Count  Victor.  ")88983;  dam.  Lovely's 

Pride.  360070.    Remarks,  exceptionally  good  range  bull   125.00 

Dropped,  May  17th,  "18:  color.  Roan:  sire.  Count  Victor.  588983:  dam.  Grand 

Duchess,  560068.    Remarks,  white  roan,  splendid  individual   175.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Registered  and  crated  free.    Prices  f.  o.  b.  Willits. 

FAIR  OAKS  RANCH,  Willits,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK.  CALIFORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 
Ten  splendid  young  Bulls  for  sale,  also  several  heifers.     We  have  on  hand  the  best 
lot  of  young  Berkshires   we  ever  raised.     Come   and   see  them.     Prices  reasonable. 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

M  EREfORDS 

The  borne  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  linen.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIG  livestock  shows.*  \ 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  876,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  8.  Hunted,  Vice-I'res.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodsid* 

Road.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SnORTHOKN   CATTLE    f\ l>  M  t"\  \I  H  A  I   P  fO   REDWOOD   CITY,  CAL. 
DUROC -JERSEY  SWIXK  vKl'IVH  U/ALL  \^VJ .  R  N(|  , 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


RANCHERS  and  STOCK  RAISERS 

will  be  interested  in  the  new  fod- 
der plant.  SUDAN  has  proven  its 
worth  as  a  forage  and  silage  plant. 
There  is  now  a  i\ew  GIANT 
SUDAN  GRASS.  Much  heavier 
yielding  and  sweeter  than  the  com- 
mon SUDAN.  GIANT  SUDAN 
makes  good  hay,  excellent  silage 
and  fine  fall  pasture.  Yields  75  to 
100  tons  of  feed  per  acre.  Morris 
&  Snow  Seed  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
are  distributing  GIANT  SUDAN 
GRASS. 

Price,  75c.  a  pound,  or  10  lbs.  for 
$5.00,  postpaid. 


CHOICE   HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

"Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 

"LOTHIAN  MARMION" 

The  Kind  You  Want. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


Getting  There  First  with  Beef  Cattle 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  United  States  Is  now  consid- 
ered a  has-been  in  the  beef  cattle 
industry.  Isn't  that  statement  a 
stunner?  We  have  been  reading  of 
the  quantities  of  beef  shipped  to 
Europe  and  have  accustomed  our- 
selves to  think  of  our  country  as  one 
that  could  pretty  nearly  supply  the 
whole  world  with  meat.  But  along 
comes  a  report  from  the  American 
Consul  General  at  Buenos  Aires  con- 
taining the  illuminating  remark 
made  by  the  manager  of  an  Argen- 
tine packing  establishment  that 
"large  quantities  of  canned  meat  are 


cattle  are  in  the  open  throughout 
the  year." 

The  conditions  are  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  those  here  in  California,  and 
even  if  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
cannot  successfully  compete  with 
Argentine  and  Australia  for  Euro- 
pean trade,  this  State,  with  her  na- 
tional advantages  and  her  shipping 
facilities,  ought  to  be  able  to  meet' 
her  own  needs  and  take  care  of  a 
large  export  trade  besides.  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  packers  are 
now  killing  beef  for  export.  The 
demand  is  good  and  the  business  is. 


With  her  uneuunlrd  udvunhiKe*,  why  should  Ciillfornia  not  develop  an  extensive 
business  in  beef  mid  parking  house  products?  « 


'xport 


now  regularly  sent  to  the  United 
States,  the  great  cattle  country  of 
former  years."  Also  that  "the 
United  States  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  meat  exporting  nation." 

And  on  top  of  this  we  have  the 
statement  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
the  United  States  actually  imported 
over  one  hundred  million  pounds  of 
meat  and  meat  products  during  1918. 
These  imports  were  received  prin- 
cipally from  Argentine  and  Canada. 
From  the  one  province  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  cattle  to  the  value  of  over 
$3,000,000  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States  between  September  1 
and  December  15.  1918. 

Government  statistics  show  that 
the  efforts  to  increase  livestock  re- 
sulted in  only  287,000  more  beef 
cattle  last  year  than  in  1917;  also 
that  the  total  now  in  the  United 
States  is  several  million  less  than 
that  of  ten  years  ago.  Our  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  21 
per  cent.  bi\t  the  supply  of  meat  ani- 
■mals  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
18.5  per  cent.  And  failure  to  main- 
tain our  livestock  in  proportion  to 
our  population  means  dependence  on 
other  countries,  says  Dr.  Mohler,  not 
only  for  meat  but  for  leather,  animal 
fats  and  fertilizer  with  which  to 
maintain  crop  yields  in  the  absence 
of  manure.  In  other  words,  if  we 
fail  to  feed  ourselves  or  to  satisfy 
our  home  market,  someone  else  will. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  compete  with 
Argentine  and  Australia  in  supply- 
ing cheap  beef  to  Europe,  but  we 
should  at  least  be  able  to  feed  our 
own  population.  And  to  do  this  we 
must  develop  our  herds  along  the 
same  lines  followed  by  other  coun- 
tries which  are  able  to  produce  meat 
cheaply  enough  to  compete  with  our 
home-grown  meat  products. 

How  do  they  do  it?  Well,  take 
Argentina  for  example.  The  con- 
sular report  mentioned  answers  the 
question  very  definitely.  "There  has 
developed."  it  states,  "the  systematic 
improvement  -of  herds  by  the  infu- 
sion of  the  best  stock  blood  in  the 
world,  which  has  resulted  in  types 
of  cattle  even  superior  to  the  im- 
ported strains.  The  extensive  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  has  made  it  possible 
to  support  and  fatten  one  animal  per 
two  and  a  half  acres  where  five 
acres  of  unimproved  land  were  for- 
merly needed  to  support  one  ani-  j 
mal  which  later  hid  to  be  fattened 
on   improved   land.     Moreover,  the 
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limited  only  by  the  small  number  ot 
boats  available.  But  more  will  be 
released  every  month,  and  soon  our 
export  trade  should  be  heavy. 

So  let's  prepare  for  it  in  the 
proper  way  to  make  it  pay.  Which 
is  by  breeding  up  our  herds. 

SPRING  SALE  OF  HEREFORDS. 

The  spring  sale  of  registered  Here- 
fords  by  Pacific  Coast  breeders  will 
be  held  at  University  Farm,  Davis, 
on  Wednesday.  April  9,  1919.  The 
offering  will  consist  of  approximately 
75  head  of  registered  Hereford  cows, 
heifers  and  bulls  from  leading  coast 
herds.  It  is  freely  conceded  that 
this  will  be  an  offering  of  the  best 
Herefords  yet  sold  at  public  sale  in 
California.  The  sale  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto, 
is  president  and  W.  R.  Madden,  Dix- 
on, secretary.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH  SALE. 

To  get  more  farmers  interested  in 
purebred  stock  is  the  object  of  the 
annual  sales  planned  by  Butte  City 
Ranch,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
held  on  the  ranch  at  Butte  City, 
March  1. 

The  offering  will  include  20 
Shorthorns,  30  Berkshires  and  20 
Shropshire  sheep,  all  registered;  also 
15  Welch  and  Shetland  ponies.  A 
town  holiday  will  be  declared;  a 
band  and  speakers  will  be  there  to 
entertain,  and  a  good  time  is  prom- 
ised all  who  attend.  

The  sale  of  Walter  F.  Mitchell's 
registered  Hoist eins  at.  his  farm  near 
Visalfh  will  be  held  on  April  3  in- 
stead of  April  10.  as  previously  an- 
nounced. The  dispersal  of  the  E.  R. 
Putz  herd  of  Holsteins  at  Laton  will 
also  be  subject  to  a  change  of  date 
from  April  9.  the  date  previously 
announced.  Formal  announcements 
of  both  of  these  sales  will  appear  In 
next  week's  issue. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


15  head  fine,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifera. 
8  to  12  months  of  age.  For  further  In- 
formation address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petaloma,  Cal. 
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Two  20x40  Indiana*. 
SANITARY   HAIRY,   EL   CENTBO,  CAL 


Four  18x40  Imiianas, 
MILLBEAE  DAIRY,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


18x30  Indiana, 
GEORGE  SIMON,  Tl'BLOCK,  CAt. 


From  Orland  to  El  Centro 

From  Santa  Clara  to  Owens  Valley 


Like  almost  every  other  state  of  the  Union,  California  has 
put  Indiana  Silos  to  the  test — and  found  them  right.  They 
lead  in  numbers,  because  they  lead  in  service. 

Cheaper  feed  is  the  vital  issue  with  California  dairymen  and 
stockmen  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Hay  and  mill  feed  are  too  high  priced  to  yield  profits.  Nothing 
will  do  so  much  to  lower  feeding  costs  as  an  Indiana  Silo. 


This  "Wizard  of  the  Live  Stock  World"  takes  otherwise 
worthless  crops  in  its  great  wooden  belly,  and  turns  them  into 
rich,  succulent,  money-saving  feed.  Corn  stalks,  weedy  alfalfa, 
hay  and  grain  crops  that  the  rain  would  spoil — sun  flowers — 
all  these  are  being  used  by  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  in  Cali- 
fornia. Even  Yucca  and  Russian  thistles — the  pestilants — 
have  been  made  usable  for  silage. 


IN 


From  Maine  to  California,  Indiana  Silo  has  proved  itself  supreme 
as  a  producer  of  cheap  feed.  In  the  great  live  stock  centers  of  Cali- 
fornia Indiana  Silos  lead  all  others,  and  in  the  dairy  industry  Indianas 
are  being  erected  in  sets  of  two  to  four  silos  to  a  ranch.  This  page 
shows  pictures  of  Indiana  Silos  used  by  leading  dairymen. 

Pacific  Coast  Edition 

New  1919  Indiana 
Silo  Book  FREE 

Most  valuable  Silo  Book  published  on  the  Coast.  Tells  how  the 
Indiana  is  built  complete  by  us,  from  the  tall  timber  to  the  finished 
product.  Contains  articles  on  Silage  Crops,  Filling  a  Silo,  What  Size 
Silo  to  Buy,  Dairy  Rations  with  Silage,  Silage  for  Cattle  and  Sheep, 
etc.  While  they  last,  a  copy  will  be  sent  FREE  to  the  owners  or 
managers  of  California  ranches.  We  will  also  explain  our  EARLY 
BUYERS'  DISCOUNT,  which  is  in  effect  now. 

The  Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Owners  of  the  Logging  Camps,  Railroads,  Lumber  Mills  and  Silo 

Factories. 

SILO  DEPT.,  SALEM,  OREGON. 
Coast  Distributors  of  "Money  Maker  Cutters" — the  Safe  Silo  Fillers. 


Two  30x40  IndianaH  anil  li.nl 
of  dairy  rattle  at  McNeil 
Dairy,  Frenno, 
California. 


New  1919  Indiana  Silo  Book  for  Pacific  Coast — Your  Copy  FREE 

Spaulding  Logging  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Salem,  Oregon, 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  one  copy  of  your  new 
1919  Indiana  Silo  Book,  issued  for  the  Pacific 

coast.    Also  details  of  Early  Buyers'  Discount.      Name  Address  
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


lug  their  mles.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


|       LiTBstach  breeders  all  oyer  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 


The  Dairy. 

A.  If.  Bibens  of  Modesto  reports 
the  sale  of  registered  bulls  to  A.  P. 
Metier  and  Fred  Mitle  of  Modesto 
and  w   J.  Hayden,  Crows  Landing:. 

J.  i  Chamberlain,  Ceres,  has  two 
grade  oows  that  brought  him  over 
$50  for  the  month  of  December  be- 
sides furnishing  skim  milk  for  his 
hogs. 

9.  D.  Noel  of  Winton  recently 
bought  ©I  Mr.  Bailey  of  Merced  a 
serenteea-aonths-old  purebiood  Hol- 
stein  bull.  Mr.  Noel  has  three  cows 
that  led  1m  the  cream  contest  in 
Merced  county  last  year. 

Bxportatlon  of  butter,  which  was 
prohibited  during  the  war,  will  be 
permitted  again  under  an  order  re- 
cently issued  by  the  War  Trade 
Board.  This  ought  to  increase  the 
demand  and  consequently  the  price. 

John  Phillips.  Fresno,  has  recently 
purchased  IB  exceptionally  fine  reg- 
istered Holstein  heifers  from  the 
noted  herd  of  John  B.  Irwin.  Minne- 
apolis. The  herd  sire  is  a  27-pound 
son  of  the  famous  Sir  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes. 

Grade  cows  are  up  again.  Rob- 
ert Zange  of  Bellflower  recently  sold 
44  Holsteins  at  auction  at  an  aver- 
age of  $170,  with  a  top  of  $305. 
At  two  recent  sales  near  Tulare  ani- 
mals brought  as  high  as  $155.  At 
nm>  sale  74  head  averaged  $102.50. 

A.  A.  Jenkins,  Tulare,  has  sold  a 
son  of  Gertie's  Son's  Victor  to  C.  W. 
Rrown,  Tulare.  This  calf  is  out  of 
Glenwood  Clara  2nd,  who  recently 
made  a  record  of  621  pounds  butter 
in  a  year.  Another  son  of  this  bull 
has  recently  been  sold  to  Jacob  Sifers 
of  Tulare. 

The  Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm  at 
La  Honda,  San  Mateo  county,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  its  Robin  Hood 
Ayrshire  triplet  heifers  to  E.  B.  Mc- 
Farland  of  Steybrae  Farm,  San  Ma- 
teo. These  calves  were  sired  by  Mr. 
MrFarland's  bull,  Willowmoor  Robin 
Hood  32nd,  who  recently  died. 

Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen, 
has  sold  ta  D.  D.  Elmore  the  young 
bull,  Segls  Prilly  Woodbine  Pontiac, 
to  head  his  purebred  herd.  This 
youngster  ia  a  grand  individual  and 
one  of  the  beet  bred  bulls  in  the 
State,  his  first  four  dams  all  being 
30-pound  cows.  He  Is  by  the  Bridg- 
ford grand  champion  bull,  King  Se- 
gis  Alcartra  Prilly,  and  out  of  a 
'■"w  sired  by  a  son  of  King  Pontiac 
Champion — a  great  cross. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Co-oaerative  associations  are  be- 
ing formed  ay  the  smaller  cattlemen 
of  HI  Dorade  county  to  secure  graz- 
ing privilages  in  the  national  forests. 

At  tha  aale  of  Beau  Blanchard 
Herefords,  owned  by  Jesse  Engle  & 
Sons,  Shsrldan,  Mo.,  February  3,  53 
head  averaged  $997.  Ten  Beau 
Blanchard  bulls  averaged  $2,432, 
with  a  tea  af  $4,400. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  has  compiled  a  list  of 
Shorthorn  breeders  by  States,  which 
includes  those  making  remittances 
regularly  for  registrations.  Wash- 
ington has  2 SI  members,  Oregon  205 
and  California  only  100.  What's  the 
matter? 

An  average  of  $920  on  42  head  of 
Hereford  calves  was  made  by  Col.  E. 
H.  Taylor  Jr.  of  Kentucky  in  his 
first  annual  sale,  held  in  Chicago, 
February  11.  Ten  hull  calves  aver- 
aged $3,027,  with  a  top  of  $5,500. 
The  highest  priced  female  brought 
$2,000. 

T.  8.  Glide  of  Hillcrest  Stock 
Farm,  Davis,  has  just  sold  to  White 
&  Terry,  Sacramento,  one  of  his  most 
promising  young  Shorthorn  hulls, 
Hillcrest  Count,  sired  by  his  Cana- 
dian bull.  Count  Amaranth,  he  by 
Escana  Champion.  The  calf's  dam 
is  sired  by  King  Lancaster  out  of 
old  Inwood  Mary,  hence  a  three- 
quarters  sister  of  Inwood  Lass,  the 
heifer  that  made  such  a  sensation 
ia  1907  and  was  nevsr  beaten.  The 


young  bull  will  be  used  on  heifers 
sired  by  a  grandson  of  Whitehall 
Sultan. 

Fairoaks  Ranch,  Willits,  reports 
Shorthorn  sales  as  follows:  Bull  to 
B.  Mitchell.  Spyrock;  bull  to  G.  Schi- 
rend,  Sherwood;  bull  calf  to  Mr. 
Bray  ton,  Cloverdale;  bull  calf  to 
Dowling  Bros.,  Ukiah;  3  heifers  and 
2  bulls  to  William  Muir.  Willits;  14 
cows  and  bull  to  D.  Wimmer,  Wil- 
lits; 4  heifers  to  R.  P.  Cornell,  Gait; 
2  bulls  to  Jones  &  Price,  Lakeport; 
and  3  heifers  to  S.  G.  Clark,  Capell, 
Napa  county. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 
John  M.  Bernstein,  Hanford,  re- 
ports the  recent  sale  of  President's 
Bob,  out  of  Beautiful  Belle,  to  A.  J. 
Elliott  of  Tulare. 

Maplewoode  Ranch,  Calistoga,  has 
a  thousand  dollar  Epochal  boar  se- 
cured from  the  Gossard  Breeding  Es- 
tate, Indiana. 

W.  L.  Haag  &  Son,  Poland-China 
breeders  of  Hanford,  report  the  sale 
of  Chocolate  Bess  to  William  Bern- 
stein; Silver  Bell  to  J.  Griffith,  Car- 
uthers;  Laura's  Boy  to  Kern  County 
Land  Company,  Bakersfield. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Visalia  has  sold 
to  W.  E.  Martin.  Visalia,  a  fine 
young  herd  header  sired  by  King's 
Big  Bone  Leader  and  out  of  Belle 
Beauty,  the  $360  sow  from  the  Wm. 
Bernstein  herd  at  Hanford. 

M.  Bassett  &  Son,  Hanford,  report 
a  recent  sale  of  10  gilts  and  1  boar 
out  of  a  lot  of  24  to  Harry  Brown 
of  Hanford.  The  gilts  were  sired  by 
Model  Fellow  and  are  wonderful  in 
size,  quality  and  uniformity  of  type. 

That  W.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  is 
making  a  success  of  raising  Poland- 
Chinas  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
15  months  he  sold  $14,820  worth  of 
registered  hogs  at  three  consignment 
sales  and  one  private  sale.  Going 
some. 

F.  D.  Ross,  Hanford,  reports  the 
sale  of  4  Poland-China  boars  to  the 
Kern  County  Land  Company,  Bakers- 
field.  Mr.  Ross  says  that  the  demand 
for  stock  is  very  heavy  and  he  is 
cleaned  out  of  everything  for  the 
present. 

Fairoaks  Ranch,  Willits,  reports 
the  following  sales  of  Berkshires: 
Boar  to  Mr.  Tuttle,  Garberville;  boar 
to  Clifford  Bishop,  Fort  Bragg;  boar 
to  Charles  Tuck,  Willits;  boar  to 
Mr.  Ramsey,  Spyrock;  and  3  sows 
to  Smith  &  Miller,  Ukiah. 

George  M.  York,  Modesto,  has  sold 
the  3  special  gilts  recently  adver- 
tised in  our  columns,  together  with 
another  choice  one.  The  four  go  to 
the  Sycamore  Farm,  Douglasville,  Pa. 
Mr.  York  has  also  sold  2  very  choice 
gilts  to  W.  J.  Lackron,  Modesto. 

Western  Berkshire  Congress  offi- 
cers were  elected  at  Davis  last 
Wednesday  as  follows:  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, president;  James  Mills,  vice- 
president;  Frank  B.  Anderson,  secre- 
tary; directors,  Chas.  Maurer,  Geo. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hardy,  Homer 
Hewins,  J.  Francis  O'Connor.  W.  F. 
Sandercock. 

M.  Bassett  &  Son  of  Hanford  re- 
port the  death  of  their  noted  herd 
boar,  Model  Fellow,  but  in  his  son, 
Model  Fellow  Jr.  they  believe  they 
have  the  coming  boar  of  the  State. 
His  dam  was  Miss  Beauty,  the  grand 
champion  at  the  P.-P.  f.  E.  His  lit- 
ter mate,  Bonieto  Model,  weighed 
236  pounds  when  six  months  old  and 
sold  for  a  big  price  to  head  a  great 
herd  in  Arizona. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Crawshaw  of  Hanford 
reports  the  sale  of  the  boar,  Gerst- 
dale  Tule,  to  Y.  R.  Smith  of  Han- 
ford. Dr.  Crawshaw  recently  re- 
ceived a  promising  young  boar. 
Kings  County  Buster,  from  W.  C. 
Williams,  Thorntown,  Ind.  The  boar 
shows  some  signs  of  a  hard  trip,  but 
is  coming  fast.  The  doctor  has  some 
Indian  corn  that  Is  hard  to  beat  any- 
where. The  variety  is  yellow  dent, 
perfectly  formed,  many  ears  with  18 
rows  kernels  and  some  with  24 — hard. 


deep-kerneled,  sound  cobs.  Good  hog 
feed. 

H.  D.  McCune,  Lemoore,  reports 
the  following  recent  sales  of  young 
Poland-China  boars:  King's  Jumbo 
to  H.  E.  McMahon,  Stratford;  Strat- 
ford Jumbo  to  T.  J.  Woodworth, 
Stratford;  and  Rosebud's  Jumbo  to 
W.  Bernstein,  Hanford.  Mr.  McCune 
has  his  original  foundation  sow, 
Peggy,  who  has  farrowed  thirteen 
litters  aggregating  103  raised  pigs, 


which  is  a  good  indication  that  his 
herd  is  founded  on  prolific  lines. 

A.  D.  McCarty  of  San  Francisco 
has  rented  Riverina  Farms,  Modesto, 
to  Starkweather  &  Burris,  and  has 
sold  them  a  half  interest  in  his  well- 
known  herd  of  Poland-Chinas.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  McCarty  &  Starkweather.  Mr. 
Starkweather,  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  ranch,  was  formerly  dairy  in- 
spector of  Stanislaus  county,  and  Mr. 


FEED 


WILSON  &  CO. 


High  Protein  Tankage 

and  help  the  PIGS  make  HOGS  of  themselves 
— at  less  cost  to  you. 
1000  Lyon  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE 
BERKSHIRES 

The  animals  in  our  herd,  strong  in  the  blood  of  our  world's  reserve 
champion,  Star  Leader,  are  bred  for  business.  They  have  size,  type, 
finish,  vigor  and  easy-feeding  qualities — everything  you  are  looking  for. 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Eight  now  we  are  offering  some  wonderful  sows  and  gilts,  bred  for 
spring  farrow  to  Anchorage  Leader  2nd,  the  outstanding  son  of  Star 
Leader. 

Superb  matrons  with  good  bone,  well-sprung  ribs,  strong  backs,  heavy 
hams.  Right  in  every  way  and  all  ready  to  go  ahead  and  make  money 

for  you. 

Order  Early—They  Are  Going  Fast 

Don't  let  anything  on  earth  stop  you  from  getting  one  or  more  of  these 
wonderful  sows  and  gilts.  Order  yours  right  now  and  begin  to  reap  a 
golden  harvest.   Illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  sent  on  request. 

Anchorage  Farm 

P.  0.  BOX  163A  ORLAND,  CAL. 


DESFORD  BANKER 

(Imported) 

This  well-known  Shire  Stallion  is  for  sale.    He  is  sound  and  a  proven 

sire. 

This  is  probably  the  only  opportunity  there  will  be  this  season  to  secure 
a  really  high-class  Shire  Stallion,  and  is  for  sale  because  the  owner  is 

absolutely  retiring  from  business. 

Also  a  few  imported  mares  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 
NAPA,  CAL. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  nnder-a-year  bulla  Hired  by  Sir  Type,  a  Bon  of  Cumberland! 
Type.    A  few  ander-«-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshire*  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 
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Burris  is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Newman.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  go  into  the  breeding  of  big- 
type  Polands  on  a  big  scale. 

Poland-China  sales  records  are  be- 
ing smashed  to  smithereens  back  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  William  E.  Greene  of 
Algona,  la.,  sold  37  head  for  an  av- 
erage of  $811,  with  a  top  of  $4,000; 
Fred  Sievers,  Audubon,  la.,  sold  38 
head  for  an  average  of  $760,  with  a 
top  of  $1,700,  and  an  average  of 
$824  for  20  sows  bred  to  Smooth 
Jones;  R.  W.  Halford,  Manning,  la., 
averaged  $640  for  4  0  head,  with  a 
top  of  $3,400;  L.  H.  Glover,  Grand- 
view,  Mo.,  averaged  $823  on  37 
head,  with  a  top  of  $2,000;  Silver 
Brook  Farm,  Muncie,  Ind.,  averaged 
$688  on  43  head,  with  a  top  of 
$3,500.  When  will  the  limit  be 
reached  ? 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Polanil-Climas. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering:  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big:  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  Cal. 


Sheep. 

Wool  growers  will  receive  from 
40  to  50  cents  a  pound  for  the  com- 
ing clip,  according  to  S.  W.  McClure, 
secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  who  has  re- 
cently  returned  from  Washington. 

Fred  A.  Ellenwood  of  Red  Bluff 
urges  all  sheepmen  to  help  in  hav- 
ing amended  the  law  that  now  pro- 
hibits traveling  or  camping  upon 
any  public  highway  between  the 
hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  This 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  stock- 
men to  travel  on  the  roads.  If  the 
law  was  amended  so  as  to  be  appli- 
cable only  to  State  highways,  it 
would  give  a  man  a  chance  to  get 
off  the  main  highway  and  camp  at 
night  on  some  less  traveled  road.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  amend  the  law 
so  that  the  words  "to  camp"  will  be 
omitted. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  lor  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  lor  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford.  Cal. 


MY  HAMPSHIRKS  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
Saugus.  Cal. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE — Young 
sale.     Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


stock  for 


Miscellaneous. 


O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty.'  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion.    Jas.  Little.  Wasco.  Cal. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  P.  O.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 

Blue  Gums." 


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim, 
Cal. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS — 
All  immune.  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen.  Coachella.  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J  H.  Ware.  Live  Oak,  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — April  boar  by  Young  Jumbo, 

by  grand  ehampion  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader. 

Will  ship  on  approval.  A.  Buckland  &  Son. 
Route  E.  Box  126.  Fresno. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

 SWINE.  

Berkshires. 


(  ASTLKVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 
are  the  thrifty,  typcy.  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — bv  the 
greatest  judges  in  Amorica — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world;  Rook  wood  Lady  100th.  1917 
grand  champion  of  America;  Mav field  Laurel 
15th,  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  anil  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Castleview  Ranch  Santa  Roan.  Cal. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Boie"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  at  Sacramento.  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  

WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes,  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
Hooking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal.   

YOUNG  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Three 
months  and  up,  $20  each,  either  sex:  regis- 
tered. Edward  A.  Hall,  Route  1.  Box  39. 
Watnonville.  Cal. 


OXRONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Pay,  Ttnton.  Cnl 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  Irom 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

„_„  Toyon  Farms  Association. 

679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento^  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD* 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke 

Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal,  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT^ 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Balls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.    Ormondale  Co..  Route 

1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

THE  NEVADA   HEREFORD  RANCH.  Jno 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells.  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  mi  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopiand,  Cal . 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS — For  sale,  20  high 
grade  heifers,  1%  to  2  years  old.  Well 
marked,  fine  condition.  Part  of  them  bred  to 
freshen  this  fall  to  Buttercup  bull.  C.  L 
Kneatioe,  Rt.  A,  Box  236,  Reedley,  Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOI-STEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F  Guerin.  Vlsalia.  Cal 


FANCY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose. 


TIIE  MiCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
servnf  hulls     Reasonable  prices. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acnmno.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  Ic  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  8WINP — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro 
lific.  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion,  STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now 
making  a  special  •fferlng  of  bred  sows  and 
eilts.  Anchorage  Farm,   Orland,  Cal 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney.  Route  G. 
Fresno.  ■  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Gluslng,  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trrew^ 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.   B  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


RKAOAKK 

Poland-Chinas. 


RANCH     herd     of  registered 

W.  J  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

OLAND-CniNAS — Stock  for 


BIG-BONED 

sale.     E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  Cal 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  ItlLLlKEX   HERD  of  (hosier  Whites 

— Practically  sold  out  Offering  this  issue: 
One  yearling  boar:  one  bred  yearling  gilt  to 
farrow  in  April;  five  fall  boar  pigs.  Sows 
are  bred  for  March  and  early  April  farrow 
and  will  book  a  limited  number  of  orders 
for  weaned  pigs.  Nothing  better  anywhere 
in  the  West.  Plenty  of  size  and  all  kinds 
of  quality.  C.  R.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Sac- 
ramento county,  Cal.     


«,.9L0?,IFTTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND. 
UAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier.  Cal. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— XT  W.  Morris 
Ic  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTMINSi-^BesrbTood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 

-t  NNYBROOK  RANCH"  Willits.  Cal  — 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regaV 
tered  Herefords.  Milton.  Cal. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Itegistered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion  San  Jose,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS  - 

Oak,  Cal. 


-  Carruthers    Farms,  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


SIIROPSHIRES  FOR  SAL*: — Ewe  lambs  and 
matured  bucks  from  Iowa.  Non-related.  C. 
J.  L.  Stonebraker.  Route  A,  Chico,  Cal. 


WANTED — Merino  ewes  and  Angora  goats. 
1000  head,  for  cash.  State  price  and  age. 
H.  C.  Jacohsen.  Gen.  Del..  Napa,  Cal. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON.    CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  Shronshires. 

KAUPKE     BROS.,  '  WOODLAND,     CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford,  Cal. 


(ALLY  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  Cal. — 

Breeders  anil  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


nORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  very  best  draft 
stallions  in  California;  cheap.  Weight  2150 
pounds:  8  years  old:  color  brown.  Corre- 
spond with  W.  N.  Price.  Route  C,  Box  93. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


GOTSHALL  a  MAGRUDEB  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians     Ripon.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale. 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal. 


No 


$2<V00 — $3fi.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  20IST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:   3.  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
660-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
•  nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO, 

906  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


GKAPEWII.D    FARMS  BERKSHIRES 
\    A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
-King. 

I      A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop..  Escalon.  Cal. 
;     CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.   Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 

BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan  Hill.  Cal.  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  CaXT 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring  pigs 
,of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with  quality 
and  breeding. 

BERKSHIRES  ~IN  PERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
FJL^^ll^Perrta.^aL  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
•1.500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
anires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopiand.  Cal. 

CARRUTHEBS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES— 
Cho lera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — -Write  R.  D. 
Hume,  Dos  Palos,  Cai. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES — August 
hoars.  Prices  moderate.  Cedarhurst  Ranches, 
Route  2.  Sacramento. 

VIGOROUS  CHESTERS — All  ages  Prices 
right.  The  Melone  Co..  Oak  Knoll  Ranch. 
Napa.  Cal 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


DUBOC-JER8EYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office.  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

WB  WON  MOBE~m6neY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSKY8  — ^Burke's  Good  Enuff, 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm.  National  Bank  Build- 
ing,  Sacramento.     

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders;  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


OPEN  GILTS,  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  at 
$20  each,  out  of  mature  sows.  F.  W.  Gardiner. 
Route  4.  Box  735,  Sacramento.   

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Sloeum  &  Sons.  Willows.   

BOUDIKR  DUBOCS  all  sold^out.  exc^ptink 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare.  

YOUNG  BOARS  by  "Ocks  Chief,"  grand 
champion  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Sterling  Smith, 
San  Diego.  , 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

DUROC -JERSEYS — October  pigs,  $15.00  to 
$25.00.    Jack  London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  Cal. 


HAMPSHIRES. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES — Fine  qualitv. 
Two  open  gilts.  Now  booking  orders  for 
weanling  pigs  <or  April.  Our  28-months-old 
herd  boar  being  related  to  our  young  sows, 
will  sacrifice  at  15c.  lb.  Tom  M.  Bodger. 
G  ardena,  Cal . 


BREEDERS  OF   REGLSTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon 


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 

Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal. 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia. 


High 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS  

Alex  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  . 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland,  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 
A    21-monthe-oId   bull    out    of    dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class  and  a 
few  young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 
 A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City. 


REGISTERED  BLACK  Percheron  stallion, 
seven  years  old.  weight  about  1700.  Terms 
reasonable      Write  John  Seerest.  Escalon.  Cal 

FOR  SALE — Two  imported  Percheron 
stallions.  Reasonable  prices.  Mary  A.  Hun- 
ter.  Bradley.  Cal 

FOR  SALE — One  Percheron  stallion  and  one 
Mammoth  Jack.  Colony  Holding  Corporation, 
Atascadero.  Cal.  .  

MISCELLANEOUS. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshire*. 


NORABEL  FARM  AY'RSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

ELKHORX  FARM  AYRsllIRES — Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOB  SALE — Eight-months  purebred  regis- 
tered Ayrshire  bull,  $150.  Redwoods  Ayr- 
shire Farm,  La  Honda.  Cal. 


AY'RSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO  SAN  JTJUAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  fc  a  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 


This  Is  to  Announce  Our 
FIRST  ANNUAL  FARM  SALE 
To  be  held  in  the  town  of  Butte  City,  Glen* 
County,  California,  at  1  p.  m.,  Satur- 
day, March  1,  1919. 
We  will  sell  20  Registered  Shorthorns,  30 
Registered    Berkshire*,    20   Registered  Shrop- 
shires.  and  15  Ponies.    This  sale  is  primarily 
to   advertise  the  ranch.     We  do  not  expect 
high  prices,  but  we  know  that  every  animal 
we   sell   will    make    a   market   for   more  in 
the  future.     It  will  be  a  buyer's  opportunity. 
All  stock  of  very  best  breeding.     Col.  W.  H 
Hord  will  conduct  the  sale. 

Butte  City  is  16  miles  southeast  of  Wil- 
lows. 25  mile9  southwest  of  Chico.  19  miles 
north  of  Colusa,  80  miles  north  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

BUTTE   CITY  RANCH. 
W.   P.   Dwyer   and   W    S.   Guilford,  Owners 


FOR  CHEAP   HOG  FEED 
Plant 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Cheaper  than  alfalfa,  and  a  winter  feed. 
Tubers.  $5  per  100  pounds;  1000  pounds  and 
over.  3 He  per  pound. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  COMPANY. 
NTLES.  CALIF. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


TWENTY  HEAD  of  No.  1  graded  dairv 
heifers  for  sale  from  1%  to  2  years.    L.  W. 

Flanders.  Cupertino.  Cal. 
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Three  Troublesome  Swine  Diseases 


Aside  from  cholera,  which  can  be 
prevented  by  immunizing  the  hogs, 
and  scours  and  thumps,  the  ills  of 
pighood  for  which  treatment  has 
been  prescribed  in  these  columns 
many  times,  probably  the  most 
troublesome  diseases  encountered  in 
California  are  coughing,  rheumatism 
and  paralysis  of  the  hind  parts. 

COVGHINO  FN  PIGS. 

Generally  the  pigs  eat  well  and 
appear  fairly  thrifty,  but  they  cough 
a  great  deal.  Sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  cause.  Dust 
will  cause  coughing,  but  there  is 
little  dust  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Tuberculosis  causes  hogs  to  cough, 
and  if  they  are  receiving  unpasteur- 
ized skim  milk  from  a  herd  that  is 
not  known  to  be  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, perhaps  this  is  the  trouble. 

If  a  pig  dies,  he  should  be  exam- 
ined for  tuberculosis.  If  no  symp- 
toms are  found,  then  examine  for 
lung  worms,  as  this  is  often  the 
trouble  when  quite  a  number  of 
hogs  are  affected  at  one  time.  It  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  lungs  of 
a  fine,  thread-like  worm,  which  is 
usually  found  in  the  smaller  end 
passages  of  the  windpipe.  The  worm 
is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect unless  one  knows  Just  where 
to  look  for  it.  Animals  infected  with 
this  worm  are  constantly  throwing 
off  both  the  worms  and  eggs  when 
they  cough.  This  contaminates  the 
feed  and  drinking  water  and  other 
hogs  thus  get  the  worms. 

Upon  examination  discolored  areas 
will  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
"nines,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  If  these 
spots  are  opened,  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  fully  developed  worms  and 
soma  eggs.  If  a  worm  dies  in  this 
location,  it  changes  to  a  cheesy  sub- 
stance which  later  becomes  of  a 
lime-like  hardness.  , 

No  curative  treatment  is  satisfac- 
tory on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  worms.  Steaming  with 
oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus is  effective,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
give  this  treatment.  Medicine  is 
sometimes  injected  directly  into  the 
windpipe,  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
practice  and  should  be  done  only  by 
a  veterinarian.  Consequently,  about 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
adopt  preventive  measures  by  gen- 
eral cleanliness  and  disinfection 
around  the  premises.  It  is  advisable 
to  change  the  hop  fields,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  plow  up  the  old  field. 

RHEUMATISM. 

This  is  quite  a  common  condition, 
and  may  affect  the  joints  or  the 
muscles,  or  both.  The  hogs  are  stiff, 
and  sometimes  have  swollen,  tender 
joints,  the  lameness  appearing  first 
in  one  leg  and  then  in  another. 
Sometimes  a  hog  gets  so  bad  that  it 
crawls  along  on  its  knees. 

The  true  cause  is  not  well  under- 
stood, although  exposure  to  colds 
and  dampness  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
tributing cause.  The  affected  ani- 
mals should  be  placed  in  clean,  dry. 
comfortable  pens  and  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  Thev  should  not  be  al- 
lowed out  in  rains,  and  should  have 
shelter  at  night  so  that  they  will 
not  be  affected  bv  dampness. 

Internally  they  should  receive 
salicylate  of  soda.  For  a  hog  weigh- 
ing 200  pounds,  give  2  drams  everv 
two  hours  in  a  small  amount  of  feed 
until  eicht  doses  are  given.  After 
this  continue  the  same  dosage,  but 
only  three  times  a  day.  If  there  is 
no  improvement  after  ten  days' 
the  treatment  may  be  discontinued, 
as  in  this  case  the  hog  probably  has 
some  other  ailment,  for  salicylate  of 
soda,  properly  administered,  is  quite 
certain  to  cure  all  acute  attacks  of 
rheumatism. 

PARALYSIS  OP  THE  niNT>  PARTS. 

When  this  trouble  occurs  the  hog 
is  unable  to  use  Its  hind  legs,  al- 
though otherwise  apparently  healthy. 
Its  appetite  Is  good,  and  it  seems 
bright  and  has  no  trouble  in  raising 
Itself  on  its  front  feet,  but  it  ap- 
parently has  lost  all  control  of  the 
bind  limbs. 

Paralysis  Is  generally  caused  from 
a  lack  of  mineral   matter   in  the 
feed — a  want  of  sufficient  phosphate  | 
of  lime  in  the  nerve  system,  and  es- 


pecially the  nerves  supplying  the 
hind  legs.  Pregnant  sows  are  most 
often  affected,  and  their  nerves  and 
bones  become  deficient  in  phosphate 
of  lime  on  account  of  the  drain  on 
the  system  in  developing  their  young. 

Give  1  tablespoon  of  codliver  oil, 
15  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
3  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vom- 
ica in  a  little  feed  twice  a  day  and 
continue  until  improvement  is  no- 
ticed. Also,  use  oil  meal  in  the 
regular  feed. 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  know 
that  pigs  from  sows  that  have  had 
this  trouble  do  not  seem  any  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease 
than  pigs  from  a  sow  that  has  never 
had  it. 


TULARE    COUNTY'S  FINEST 
RANCH  AT  AUCTION. 

In  offering  the  Whitten  Ranch  at 
public  auction  the  owners  present  a 
rare  opportunity  for  someone  to  set- 
tle right  down  on  a  fully  established 
ranch  of  the  most  profitable  kind 
and  quickly  have  an  independent 
income. 

When  Mr.  Whitten,  the  former 
owner,  decided  to  develop  a  ranch 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  he  had  a 
soil  expert  spend  weeks  in  searching 
and  testing,  and  pick  out  for  him 


what  he  considered  the  best  quar- 
ter section  in  the  entire  valley. 
Then  Mr.  Whitten  secured  another 
expert  to  lay  out  the  ranch  and  es- 
tablish a  stand  of  alfalfa,  and  ex- 
perienced farmers  have  pronounced 
the  work  the  best  Job  of  developing 
ever  done.  The  same  good  judg- 
ment and  skill  were  used  in  erect- 
ing the  buildings,  equipping  the 
ranch  with  implements  and  tools, 
and  stocking  it,  and  while  inspect- 
ing the  property  one  is  impressed  at 
every  turn  with  the  foresight  that 
the  former  owner  must  have  had. 

The  present  owners  have  decided 
to  offer  the  ranch  itself  and  all  the 
implements,  tools,  furniture  and  live- 
stock at  auction,  and  the  ranch  itself 
will  be  sold  on  such  reasonable  terms 
that  a  purchaser  should  be  able  to 
make  all  payments  out  of  his  profits 
and  still  have  enough  left  over  for 
a  mighty  good  living. 

To  those  who  realize  that  science 
and  system  are  the  keynotes  of  suc- 
cess in  farming  nowadays,  a  won- 
derful opportunity  is  afforded.  They 
will  find  this  ranch  the  kind  that 
they  have  been  wishing  they  could 
own.  Others  who  have  been  going 
for  years  without  implements  and 
tools  which  they  really  ought  to 
have,  but  which  seemed  a  little  be- 
yond their  reach,  will  be  able  to 
find  them  at  this  sale  and  to  make 
a  little  money  go  a  long  way. 

It  will  prove  a  liberal  education 


in  modern  farming  to  attend  this 
great  sale,  and  every  progressive 
farmer  who  can  possibly  attend 
should  plan  to  be  there  Thursday, 
February  7,  at  9  o'clock,  when  Col. 
Ben  A.  Rhoades  will  start  the  sale. 
Fuller  particulars  will  be  found  in 
the  advertisement  which  appears 
elsewhere. 


GARDEN  CITY  DUROC  SALE. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap  of  the  Garden 
City  Sanitarium,  San  Jose,  has  com- 
missioned Prof.  Coffey  of  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  College  to  buy  25 
purebred  Shropshire  ewes  for  him. 
This  means  much  to  the  sheep  in- 
dustry of  California,  as  Dr.  Belknap 
is  a  thorough  livestock  man  and  will 
develop  one  of  the  finest  flocks  in 
the  West. 

It  also  means  an  opportunity  for 
buyers  to  secure  high-class  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs,  for  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  sheep  Dr.  Belknap  has 
decided  to  dispose  of  his  choice  herd 
of  .swine  at  public  auction.  Anyone 
wishing  to  obtain  foundation  stock 
or  individuals  to  improve  what  they 
already  have  will  make  no  mistake 
in  attending  this  sale.  There  is  not 
an  inferior  animal  on  the  place;  in 
fact,  from  the  herd  boar  to  suckling 
pigs  they  all  look  like  prize  win- 
ners. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  will  cry 
the  sale,  which  will  be  held  March 
18  at  1  o'clock. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA! 

The  Whitten  Ranch 

Pride  of  Tulare  County 


At  Public  Auction 

Everything  goes — the  ranch  itself,  the  implements, 
tools,  furniture,  and  the  well-known  live  stock. 


Dairy  Cattle 

The  registered  Holsteln  bull.  Par- 
thena  Sir  Colantha,  of  royal  breed- 
in;,  his  mother  being-  considered 
the  best  foundation  cow  this  state 
ever  had.  Two  young  bulls:  2  bull 
calves:  10  fresh  heavy-producing 
cows;  26  heifers  over  eighteen 
months:  6  heifers  six  to  nine 
months;  4  heifer  calves — all  well- 
bred  grade  Holsteins.  marked  like 
purebreds. 

Horses 

Team  heavy  Percheron  mares: 
team  medium  Percherons:  team 
matched  sorrels;  6  heavy  mares  and 
horses:  Percheron  colt,  7  months 
old. 


Hogs 


A  grand  lot  of  registered  Poland- 
Chinas  of  the  leading  Eastern  blood 
lines.  They  have  the  size.  bone, 
stretch  and  easy-feeding  qualities 
you  want.  One  registered  boar. 
Ideal  Jumbo  Boy,  a  real  herd 
header.  A  corking  good  brood  sow 
with  litter.  A  granddaughter  of 
Hartsook's  Big  Bone  Girl.  Six  bred 
yearling  gilts  that  are  top  notchers. 
Also  100  filU  and  140  barrows— 
mostly  Duroe:  some  grade. 


Sheep 


Registered  imported  Hampshire 
buck;  1  young  buck;  25  mature 
ewes:  12  yearling  ewes:  18  lambs — 
all  young  stock  by  registered  ram 


The  Ranch  You've  Heard  So  Much  About 

The  best  developed,  best  equipped,  and  heaviest  producing  ranch  in  the  central  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  159  acres  of  rich  soil;  100  acres  in  a  fine  stand  of  alfalfa;  36  acres  already  in  barley;  20 
acres  in  40  fields,  hog  tight,  with  feed  troughs  and  automatic  concrete  watering  troughs  in  each 
field ;  balance  in  corrals,  garden  and  for  houses. 

With  this  ranch  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
soil  and  water  conditions,  or  run  the  risks  and  suffer 
the  losses  when  raw  land  is  developed.  You  can 
settle  right  down  on  a  completely  developed  ranch, 
fully  equipped  for  carrying  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
and  raising  all  necessary  feed. 


Three  houses,  one  an  attractive  6-room  bungalow 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  Bunk  house  of  S 
rooms.  Shower  bath,  running  water,  etc.,  for  help. 
Full  set  of  farm  buildings,  including  hay  barn,  dairy 
barn,  calf  barn,  separator  house,  pasteurizing  plant, 
farrowing  house,  etc.  Three  electric  pumping 
plants. 


Thursday,  February  27,  at  9  O'clock 


Pay  From  Your  Profits 

On  the  easy  terms  offered  you  can  pay  for  the 
ranch  from  the  profits.  Ten  per  cent  cash  at  time 
of  sale,  ten  per#cent  yearly  thereafter  until  fully 
paid,  with  interest  at  only  7  per  cent.  Personal 
property  to  be  offered  separately.  Items  less  than 
$100  cash.  Horses  cash.  Everything  else  over  $100, 
one-third  cash,  balance  in  3  and  6  months,  with  in- 
terest at  8.  per  cent. 

F.  F.  ALLEN,  c/o  Whitten  Ranch, 
Route  1,  Box  64,  Terra  Bella. 


Don't  Miss  This  Sale 

Someone  is  going  to  buy  this  money-making  ranch 
for  less  than  the  improvements  would  cost  today. 
Be  on  hand  to  put  in  a  bid.  It  is  located  half  way 
between  Pixley  and  Terra  Bella,  at  the  Saucelito 
School  corner,  on  the  main  county  road.  Turn  easi 
at  Pixley  or  west  at  Terra  Bella,  and  follow  the 
signs.  Big  free  lunch  served  at  noon.  For  further 
information  address: 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES,  Auctioneers, 
1501  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Contagious  Abortion 

Don't  sell  the  abortcrs.  Clean  out 
the  infection.  Breeding  animals  are 
•worth  more  than  ever  before.  Control 
of  Abortion  is  doubly  necessary. 

The  Abortion  infection  causes  Barrenness, 
Retention  of  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  in 
addition  to  Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is 
likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic 
— scientifically  correct  for  this  work.  Used 
as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous 
matter  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  kills  the 
perms,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the 
infection.  B-K  is  much  more  effective  than 
lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol's  solution,  bi» 
chloride  of  mercury  and  coal  tar  disinfect- 
ants^ all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  being  successfully 
controlled  in  many  herds  by  following  our 
simple  plan  with  B-K.  Send  for  "evidence." 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  52  on  "Contagious 
Abortion,"  also  "145  Farm  Uses"  ana  our 
"Trial  Offer."_  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL.  LABORATORIES 

3450 So.  Dickinson  Si.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHI  FEES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TII 
We  have  In  our  herd  the  Grand  ChampioD 
Boar,  Qrand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  litters  thin  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  Utter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to 'bead  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  s  :  California 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

WET  PolamKhinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


T  AM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cat. 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Bred  to  Iowa  Wonder  and  Model  Jones. 
These  are  the  two  best  boars  I  could  buy. 
Their  breeding  is  A-l. 

W.  D.  TREWHITT,  Hanford. 


Before  Spring  Work 

Best  time  to  clip  is  in  the  spring,  when  coat  is 
heavy  and  animal  is  soft.  Short  hair  means 
healthier  pores  and  prevents  sickness.  A  horse 
kept  in  good  condition  in  the  spring  stands 
better  chance  of  remaining  healthy  all  year. 
The  best  way  to  clip  is  with  a  Stewart  No.  1 
Ball  Bearing  Machine.  $9.75.  Send  $2.00,  pay 
balance  on  arrival,  or  write  for  catalog. 

0HICAOO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  A  103,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Livestock  Queries 


Rhubarb  Leaves  as  Feed  for  Stock 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  dan- 
ger in  feeding  rhubarb  leaves  to 
cows?  They  are  fond  enough  of  it 
to  steal  it,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
cause  digestive  troubles  or  a  shrink- 
age in  the  flow  of  milk. — A.  L.  F., 
Santa  Cruz. 

[Answered    by    Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  University 
Farm,  Davis.] 

Rhubarb  leaves  and  stalks  cannot 
be  safely  fed  to  stock  in  large 
amounts  because  they  contain  con- 
siderable oxalic  acid  which  will 
cause  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  that  may  terminate 
fatally.  However,  it  probably  would 
take  a  considerable  quantity  of 
leaves  to  cause  damage  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  water  in  the 
plant.  Given  in  moderate  amounts 
there  can  be  no  danger  or  obpection 
to  the  use  of  the  leaves  for  stock 
feeding.  They  will  serve  as  a  relish 
to  stock  as  they  do  to  man. 


Growth  in  Milk  Duct. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  good 
dairy  cow  that  bruised  one  teat  a 
year  ago,  just  10  days  before  1  dried 
her  up,  and  when  she  came  fresh 
there  was  a  lump  in  the  teat  and 
a  very  slow  flow  of  milk.  I  left  the 
calf  with  her  for  a  very  long  time, 
but  it  did  not  help,  so  I  dried  up 
the  quarter  and  this  year  I  can't 
get  any  milk  from  it  without  using 
a  tube.  What  can  I  do? — E.  B., 
Byron. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  freely,  San  Francisco.] 

Your  cow  has  a  growth  of  ob- 
struction in  the  milk  duct,  which 
will  have  to  be  removed  with  a  teat 
slitter.  This  is  a  very  delicate  op- 
eration, inasmuch  as  if  it  is  not  done 
exactly  right  and  if  proper  after-care 
is  not  given,  the  quarter  will  be 
ruined.  Consequently,  unless  you 
have  had  experience  in  work  of  this 
kind,  you  ought  to  have  it  done  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian. 


Cure  for  Thoroughpin. 

To  the  Editor:  My  mule  began  to 
develop  a  thoroughpin  about  two 
months  ago.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
sore,  as  he  holds  up  his  foot  a  good 
deal  and  is  a  little  lame.  What 
remedy  should  I  use? — P.  B.,  Her- 
man. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

Put  a  shoe  on  the  affected  foot  of 
the  mule  with  heel  calks  about  two 
inches  high,  but  no  toe  calk,  and 
apply  the  following  blister:  Lano- 
line,  4  ounces;  pulverized  cantha- 
rides,  M  ounce;  bin  iodine  mercury, 
2  drachms;  euphorbia,  1  drachm. 
Thoroughly  mix,  clip  the  hair  and 
rub  in  well.  Do  not  permit  the 
blister  to  exert  its  effect  in  front  of 
the  hock. 


Who  Is  Liable  for  Damages? 

To  the  Editor:  A  man  having 
stock  of  his  own  takes  in  other  stock 
to  pasture.  By  reason  of  poor 
fences  the  stock  gets  out  and  dam- 
ages neighboring  crops  and  property. 
Who  is  liable — the  man  who  owns 
the  stock,  or  the  man  who  takes  the 
stock  to  pasture? — E.  P.  T.,  Concord. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  legal  ad- 
visor that  if  a  man  who  pastures 
stock  for  anyone  takes  pay  for  it, 
he  is  liable  in  such  a  case  as  that 
mentioned  by  you.  But  if  he  pas- 
tures the  stock  just  as  a  favor  to  a 
neighbor  or  friend  and  does  not  take 
pay  for  it,  then  the  owner  of  the 
stock  is  liable. 


Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk. 
To  the  Editor:     The  milk  from 
one  of  my  cows  contains  small  clots 
of  blood.    How  can  I  overcome  this? 
— W.  S.  T„  Salinas. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Bloody  milk  is  often  due  to  the 
presence  of  small  tumors  or  growths 
in  the  teats,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel.  As  the 
manipulation  of  the  teats  during 
milking  stimulates  the  bleeding,  you 
should  use  milking  tubes  for  about 
10  days,  and  after  each  milking  in- 
ject in  each  affected  teat  a  mixture 
of  Vi  ounce  of  formalin  and  a  quart 
of  warm  water. 


IININISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
All  Championships, 
A  1.1.    Grand  Championships, 
\4U    Reserve  Championships. 

22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUD- 
ING  15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of 
large  cows  of  good  milk  production. 

Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 
Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 


Grand  Champior 


Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
)E  ROYAL  408155  us  at  'ne  California  International 

Sacramento,  1916-1918,  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long, 
itaple,  white  wool.    Yearling-  rams  and  ewes.    Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  Cal., 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


DUROC  =  JERSEYS 
AT  AUCTION 

ENTIRE  HERD— ALL  REGISTERED. 

Cream  of  the  breed.  Large  type,  mammoth  sows,  senior  year- 
lings, 7  feet  long,  over  36  inches  tall.  Mammoth  Boar,  Orion 
Cherry  King,  2  years  old,  weight  900  lbs.  The  finest  lot  of  gilts 
you  want  to  look  at.  Blue  Ribbons  and  Purple.  No  better  ever 
offered  on  the  Coast.  Young  Boars  ready  for  service,  big  bone, 
typey  fellows.  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Colonel  strains.  Come 
and  get  them  at  your  own  price.  Terms  cash,  or  its  equivalent 
paper.  MARCH  18,  1 :00  P.  M.  SHARP. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 

GARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM 

SAN  JOSE 

One  mile  from  depot  on  street  car  line. 


SAVE  YOUR 


LAMBS  FROM  

WORMS 

By  feeding  Economy  Stock  Pow- 
der regularly.  It  will  not  only 
keep  the  worms  expelled  and  the 
constitution  built  up,  but  will  in- 
sure you  thrifty  lambs  and  im- 
prove the  wool,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

Write  at  once  for  our  literature 
and  a  Free  Sample. 

Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 

1016  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

our  yonng  boars  and  are  now  booking 
nder,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  h 

CHESTER  WHITES 


LAKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  oor  yonng  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 


8 AN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-0  So.  Main  St..  L»  Angeles.  Cal. 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  Btock  or  Imple- 
ments at  public  auction.  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Customers  always  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

ORD    L.  LEACHMAN, 
1004  Fifth  St.,  Sacramento 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Nuson  Swaysgood.  Pomono-1 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE  PROFITABLE. 

(Concluded ) 

WWilNB  FOB  THE  MARKET. 

If  soBlinffs  are  to  be  sold  green — 
that  is,  while  young — they  can  be 
foro<*l  just  as  ducks  are,  but.  if  they 
are  intended  for  mature  geese  they 
need  nothing:  but  pasture  and  water 
after  the  first  ten  days.  Lots  of 
people  do  not  feed  at  all.  but  just 
turn  them  out  with  the  mother 
goose.  But  they  don't  raise  all  they 
hatch.  Believe  me.  little  goslings 
are  very  tender  for  the  first  few 
days  and  it  is  not  only  humane  to 
feed  and  care  for  them,  but  it  is 
profitable.  Give  them  the  egg,  bread 
crumbs  aad  roiled  oats  at  first.  They 
eat  very  little  for  a  few  days  and 
this  will  give  them  a  good  start.  I 
used  to  bake  bread  for  them  the 
same  as  for  chickens;  but  it  costs 
to  bake  bread  and  I  think  the  eggs 
boiled  hard,  which  means  they  must 
be  boiled  15  minutes,  are  good 
enough.  But  always  mix  the  egg 
with  the  rolled  oats  and  bread 
crumbs,  and  after  the  first  few  days 
throw  a  little  green  feed  in  and  let 
them  pick  it  themselves.  Their  beaks 
are  gb.araer  than  a  duck's  beak  -and 
they  caa  cut  the  green  feed.  After 
ten  days  all  you  need  do  is  to  give 
them  pasture  and  a  bed  to  sleep  on 
and  the  cheapest  kind  of  a  shelter 
and  they  will  bring  in  the  coin  next 
fall. 

RUNNING    THE    INCUBATOB    FOB  HICK 
EOG8. 

In  hot  air  machines  the  heat  is  a 
little  drier,  in  my  opinion,  than  in 
hot  water  machines.  This  may  be 
only  my  opinion.  Any  way,  in  hot 
air  machines  I  used,  years  ago,  to 
put  a  thin  layer  of  moist  sand  in 
the  incubator  with  the  eggs.  The 
machine  was  first  run  as  for  hen 
eggs  until  it  gauged  103,  and  run 
even  for  some  time,  then  the  sand 
trays  and  eggs  were  put  in,  the  reg- 
ulator being  left  as  it  was  until  the 
machiae  caught  up  of  its  own  will. 
The  moisture  from  the  shallow  layer 
of  sand  was  not  much,  but  it  pre- 
vented the  eggs  drying  out  at  first, 
as  they  do  without  any  misture.  and 
also  it  prevents  the  hardening  of 
the  shells  right  off  the  bat. 

Whether  this  is  of  any  special 
benefit  to  the  ducks  that  hatch  out 
1  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  know 
that  it  gives  the  eggs  a  more  nat- 
ural environment  to  start  the  germs 
in.  Wild  ducks  make  their  nests 
near  poads.  or.  as  we  called  them  in 
Dakota,  sloughs.  Around  the  edge 
of  these  sloughs  we  used  to  go  duck- 
egg  bunting,  finding  the  nests  al- 
ways m  the  cool,  moist  places,  well 
concealed  with  grass.  Moisture  to 
start  the  eggs  is  an  effort  to  imi- 
tate nature,  and  if  the  incubator  is 
darkened  it  comes  as  near  as  we 
can  get.  Leave  a  small  spot  oppo- 
site your  thermometer  clear  and 
darken  the  rest  of  the  glass  with  a 
moist  blueing  bag.  The  eggs  then 
are  in  a  semi-dark  moist  nest,  with 
the  moisture  under  them,  as  it 
should  he. 

TBnTPRRATURE  ANI>  MOISTl'RE. 

Whea  the  machine  comes  up  to 
103.  tarn  the  regulator  a  trifle  lower 
and  run  the  machine  as  near  102  as 
you  caa,  keeping  under  rather  than 
over  that  figure.  The  sand  should 
not  be  moistened  again,  but  after 
•  the  first  week  the  eggs  should  be 
sprinkled  every  other  day.  The 
third  week  sprinkle  four  times,  and 


the  last  week  sprinkle  every  day 
and  increase  the  heat  to  103  until 
the  ducklings  begin  to  hatch,  when 
you  can  run  it  up  to  104  and  get 
them  out  quickly.  About  the  day 
before  the  eggs  are  due  moisten  the 
sand  trays  well;  it  lasts  longer  than 
the  moisture  on  the  eggs.  But 
sprinkling  the  egga  is  necessary  in 
order  to  rot  the  shell.  Ducks  are 
not  good  at  breaking  hard  shells,  so 
all  the  sprinkling  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  that  the  young  duck- 
ling needs  moisture,  as  some  think, 
but  the  shell  gets  very  hard  with 
the  incubator  heat  and  must  be 
rotted.   

THE  ENGLISH  CLASS. 

I  Written    for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by  Sasan 
Swaysgond,  Pomona.1 

This  class  comprises  all  the  Or- 
pingtons— that  is.  all  colors:  the 
Dorkings,  Speckled  Sussex,  the  Red 
Caps  and  some  of  the  Games.  Grant- 
ed that  the  Games  are  all  called 
Orientals,  in  spite  of  that  I  insist 
that  the  old  Game  birds  are  an  Eng- 
lish breed,  because  all  resemblance 
of  any  other  nationality  has  been 
bred  out  of  them  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  Still  the  standard  of  per- 
fection calls  Games  Orientals,  so  we 
will  have  to  call  them  so  to  have 
peace  in  the  family. 

Dorkings  are  the  real  foundation 
of  Orpingtons  and  Sussex  fowl.  They 
have  very  short  legs,  with  five  toes, 
but  the  legs  are  clean,  free  from 
feathers.  They  lay  a  white  egg. 
Weight  of  cock  is  from  8  to  9 
pounds,  hen  G  %  to  7  pounds,  cock- 
erel 7  to  8  pounds  and  pullet  5  % 
to  6  pounds. 

The  Red  Cap  is  also  a  very  old 
English  breed,  perfectly  marked, 
each  feather  being  tipped  with  a 
half  moon.  The  comb  is  what  gives 
the  name  "Red  Cap,"  for  it  Is  large 
enough  on  the  male  to  form  a  cap. 
These  fowls  are  among  the  very  best 
layers.  They  lay,  a  white  egg  of 
good  size  and  are  absolutely  non- 
sitters.  I  bred  and  raised  a  good 
many  of  them  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  do  so  well  down  here  because 
they  were  confined.  The  eggs  hatch 
fine,  but  unless  the  chicks  can  run 
out  they  do  not  thrive  well. 

Weight  of  Red  Cap  cock  is  7% 
pounds,  cockerel  6  pounds,  hen  6 
pounds,  and  pullet  6  pounds.  These 
are  the  finest  flavored  tabic  fowl  of 
all  except  the  old  English  Game, 
which  their  meat  tastes  like. 

The  Orpingtons  are  so  well  known 
that  little  need  be  said  about  them. 
The  Buff  and  White  varieties  are 
the  most  popular,  although  the 
Black  and  Blue  are  also  excellent 
birds.  The  Jubilee,  a  speckled  Or- 
pington, named  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Jubilee,  never  won  much 
favor  in  this  country.  The  Part- 
ridge Orpingtons,  originated  by  the 
Goodacre  Brothers  of  Compton,  are 
also  beautiful  birds  and  good  lay- 
ers. All  Orpingtons  have  red  ear- 
lobes,  clean  legs  and  lay  a  brown 
egg.  Weight  of  cock  10  pounds, 
cockerel  8*_,  hen  8,  and  pullet  7 
pounds. 

Sussex  are  much  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Jubilee  Orpington, 
but  are  a  really  distinct  variety  or 
breed.  When  well  bred  they  are 
very  handsome  birds,  good  layers  of 
brown  eggs  and  good  table  fowls. 
Weight  of  cock  9  pounds,  cockerel 
7}_  pounds,  hen  7,  and  pullet  6 
pounds. 


Cut — Cut—The  High  Cost  of  Living 

The  average  hen  in  California  shells  out  only  80  eggs  per  year.  She 
ought  to  double  her  output.  So  says  Uncle  Sam,  and  he  has  just  estab- 
lished two  specialists  in  this  state  to  make  biddy  buck  up. 

C  J.  Evans  will  have  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  N.  E.  Luce  the 
southern  They  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Washington,  but  will  co-operate  with  the  extension  division 
of  our  own  College  of  Agriculture.  They  will  travel  constantly,  giving 
freqaeat  demonstrations  and  working  right  with  the  poultrymen  to  in- 
crease production  along  more  efficient  lines  Breeding,  feeding,  culling, 
bousing,  marketing,  treating  diseases — these  and  dozens  of  other  subjects 
will  be  discussed  and  expert  advice  and  assistance  will  be  given. 

Seems  to  us  a  mighty  good  plan.  Here's  hoping  they  make  more  hens 
lay,  aad  less  lie. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning- 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following-  (Trent  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair 
1810;  Texas  9tate  Fair,  11)17;  California  State 
Fair,  1917-1018;  Los  Angeles  Show  1917- 
li>18;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition, Oakland,  1018.  An  nnequaled  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originntor  of  the  Gold  Nuiriret  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman.  607  East  Third  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  8ullivans. 
SiiecialisU.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coaat. 
Lino  bred  lor  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hot' .in.  originator  of  "Hogan  System,"  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Egfrs,  $3.00. 
$5.00  per  15;  SI 2.00  and  (13.00  per  100. 
Breeding-  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  A-  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Road.  Agnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Telephone  S  J  5S05 
R.  6. 

NEVER   SAW    CHICKS  GROW  FASTER — 

"Your  pullets  laid  through  moult."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  200-200  epgs  yearly. 
White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas:'  Reds; 
Barred  White  Rocks;  Minorcas:  Orpine-tons: 
clearing-  customers  $5.00  Valuable  circular 
with  proof,  free.  Chicks  two-thirds  booked  to 
May.  Reasonable,  yet  most  week  still  open. 
Increasing  our  hatcheries  as  demanded 
(50.000).  Many  repeat  orders  monthly,  yearly. 
Bn-cders._Pullcts.    .1.  lie-son.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 8  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy  laying-  HoKanlzed  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chlx  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February.  $15;  March.  $14;  April. 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.  Petalnma.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing- .__•»  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog:  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los  Gatos.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unira- 
lieachable.  Also  Brown  Leg-horns,  Anconas. 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  tor  sale 
from  heavy  laying,  prize-winning  strain,  headed 
by  males  from  280-egg  stock,  range  raised 
Setting.  M.jO.    Hundred.  88.00.    Mrs.  Sanders 


LIGHT  HRAHMAS—  l.arpc  stock  direct  irom 
the  East.  Eggs.  S3. on  and  $5.00  per  15. 
Rouen  duck  egga  for  hatching-.  Stock  for 
sale.  Big  winners.  Golden  and  Silver  Sea- 
bright  Bantam  eggs,  $2.50  per  15.  Pair  of 
Goldcns,  first  prize  stock.  $5.00.  Emma  Miller. 
Farming-ton.  Cal.   

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  A  brains 
Les  Altos.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  MEEK — Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Ijeg-horns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred'  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eg-gs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  P  ilo  Alto. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
Ized  heavy  layers.  Stock,— egrn.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California. 


BOOK  VOI  R  ORDER  NOW  for  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  hens  from  a  trap- 
nested  strain  of  192  to  297  eggs.  My  hens 
are  noted  for  their  exceptionally  large  eggs. 
Price.  $15  per  hundred  chicks.  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Benoit.  Rt.  C.  Box  183.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SPRING  CHIX — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff. 
Brown,  and  White  Leghorns,  from  Hog-anized 
stock,  bre  1  to  lav.  Satisfaction  and  safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.  Tobener  Ponltry  Ranch. 
Washington  Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal.  

ATKINSON'S    PEERLESS    ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Wiliard 
street.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

TAGG ART'S  ANCONAS — Winner*  in  Fancy 
and  Egg  Laying  classes  last  six  vears  and  still 
winning  Eggs,  utility.  $2.00.  $3.50.  Fancy. 
$5.00.  $7.50  per  15.  Supply  limited.  Order 
now.     Good   hatch    guaranteed.     1620  55th 

Ave..  Oakland.  Cal.  

WHITE.      BROWN,  RUFF 
LEGHORNS 
Large  or   small  lots — exceptional   quality  in 
breeding-  stock.     Reasonable  prices. 
Circular  Free. 

Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17.  Campbell.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leg-horns.  Light 
Brown  Leghorns.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  While 
Rocks.  $2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Mahaio  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597.  S3cra- 
mento.  Calif. 

BRED  -  TO '-  LAI  BARKED  ROCKS.'  "my 
specialty.  The  birds  that  won  the  5th  National 
Egg  contest.  A  few  excellent  breeders.  Reason- 
able prices.  Eggs.  $3.50  per  setting.  Stanley 
S.  Foote.  3023  San  Rafael  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  

S.'c.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganixed 
flock.  Booking-  orders  for  day -old  chlx  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres.  Cal.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egir  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Ligcoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal. 

SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS — Hatches  March  6th  and  every  10 
days  thereafter.  Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Los 
Gatos.  _ 
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BLACK    LANGS  HANS — Crab 
Strain.     Winners  everywhere. ' 
Choice  hatching  eggs.  $3,  $4, 

Jas.  Crabtree.  1836  57th  Ave.. 

tree's  Imperial 
'.'50-ctrg-  type 
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MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 

specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching-  efrgs  for  sale.     Our  prices  are 

right.    W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corn i nr.  Cal.  

SELECTED  S.  C  W.  Leg-horn  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  Hens  typed  to  lav 
200  to  260  per  year  each.  $6.00  per  100. 
$1.50  for  15     Jay  Maxwell.  Madera.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  sale 

Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-eg-g-  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs.  J    A    Vassar.  Lnytonvilic.  Cal.  

ANCONAS— Sheppard  strain  direct.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  $4.50  per  50:  $2.00  per  15.  plus 
postage.    White  Leghorn.  $6.00  per  hundred 

A.  S.  Wilkinson.  Win  ton,  Cal.   


EGG  BRED — Buff.  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campinea.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  


FOR  SALE — White  Leghorn  chicks  from 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  right.  Prices 
right.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 
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and  trap  nested  Barred 
chicks.  Kl'l-  ■ ;  cocke 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 
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Fairmcad  Poultry 


WHITE     LEGHORN  CHICKS — Doaen  to 

thousand.  Hatched  from  our  own  thorough- 
bred stock.  Eastside  Poultry  Yards.  255  S 
ISth  St..  San  Jose.  

BABY  CHICKS— We  have  the  large  heavy  - 

laylnc  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupraaa  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres.  Cal.  

R.  I.  REDS,  Silver  Spangled  Hasnburgs. 
Speckled  Sussex.  First  prize  stock.  Bg-gs  and 
baby  chicks.     Mrs   A.  Golden.  643  S.  8th  St.. 

San  JonB.  Cal.  ■  •      ^  -■ 

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  While  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island   Reds.    Barred   Rocks.     E.    W.  Ohlen. 

Campbell.  Cal.   , 

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorn s|  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitUng.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.    Schellville  Hatchery,  SeheUville. 

Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — (White    Leghorns!  from 

good  laying  strain  of  Hoganized  and  trap- 
nested  stock      Rose  Hill   Hatchery.  Turlock. 

Cal.  .  

THOROUGHBRED       BUFF  ORPINt.TnN 

EGGS  from  heavy  laying  stock.  Settings. 
$1.50.    Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Lathrop.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French,  546  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BLACK    MINORCA  EGOS — $1.50   per  US 

Special  mating.  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall.  Rt 
1.  Box  39.  Watsonvil le.  Cal.  

FOB  SALE — Two  Petaluma  Electric  Incu- 
bators. Capacity.  108  and  216  egs*.  Ken 
ncth  L.  Euans.  Gilroy.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUR- 
BON   RED  TURKEYS — The    Ferris  Ranch. 

R.  2,  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

FOB  THE  BEST  laying  strain  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  write 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  Oakley.  Cal.  , 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGOS — Limited  number 
for  delivery  in  April.    No  more  stock.  Albert 

M.  Hart.  Clements.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — One  pen  Buff  Ducks,  fuse  large 
birds  and  very  good  layers.  $3.00  each.  Mrs. 
M.  Lopes.  Lathrop.  Cal.  ' 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  ~  EGGS  l,,r  hatching 
Mrs  Richard  Holdridge.  P.  O.  Box  283.  Dixon. 
Cal.  /  

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13.  $2.0».  StOflk 
for  sale.    J   Dolan.  146  Wyandotte.  Stockton. 

Cal.  £  

RABBITS. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  of  fine  quality,  around 
15  to  17  lbs.  at  maturity  and  in  marketable 
condition  Stock  I  had  selected  for  personal 
use  until  changing-  conditions  required  clos- 
ing     Ask  closine-  pri'is     S    Arms.  Hymn.  Cal 

STEEL  (.RAY  FLEMISH,  NEW  ZEAUANDS 
— Breeding-  does  and  bucks.  Prices  reasonable. 
Golden    Stato    Rabbitry.    2522    Hopkins  St.. 

Q»trl»lw|. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — IV'  li^rrci-d.  regis- 
tered and  utility  stock.  Write  your  wants.  E. 
Peppin,  86  Camhrtdge._8an_  Leandro  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First-class  utility 
breeding  stock  anil  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro.  

DR.  It  HEARS.  VETERINARIAN— Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 
R.  R.  2.  Porterrllle.  Cal  

MONEY  IN  RABBITS—  We  ire  now  pay- 
ing; $6  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  E.  Gibson  Co.. 
Arcadia.  California^   '•  

B.  *  8.  BABBITRY,  2922  S5tb  Arc  .  Oak 
land.  Fine  utility  Flemish  and  New  Zeaianda. 
Stamp  for_  reply.  

W  HITE  MICE  fur  laboratory  purposes.  $3  00 
dozen.  Also  Guinea  pigs  Neidhardt.  6  Hull 
St.,  San  Jose 
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and 

get  your  money  quick! 


HATCH  ANCONAS  ALL  YEAR 
ROUND. 


W©  kave  always  read  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  hatch  chickens  in  July, 
August  or  September,  and  I  had 
always  felt  that  way  myself  until 
this  last  few  weeks.  But  this  year, 
owing  to  meat  being  so  high,  I  de- 
cided to  set  some  of  my  Ancona  eggs 
so  we  would  have  cockerels  for  fry- 
ers and  young  roasters  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
at  brooding  time  I  found  I  had 
mostly  pullets.  Nevertheless,  what 
few  males  I  did  get  came  in  mighty 
handy  and  solved  the  meat  problem 
many  times,  and  the  pullets  grew  so 
good  that  I  kept  them  and  at  five 
months  and  three  days  old  they  laid 
their  first  eggs,  and  by  January  31 
they  were  all  laying. 

Now  I  must  attribute  this  fine  de- 
velopment at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
the  breed,  for  I  have  not  given  them 
any  special  care,  such  as  I  have  my 
old  hens  that  were  molting.  They 
are  all  full  weight  for  pullets  ac- 
cording to  standard,  too.  So  here- 
after I  can  recommend  my  hatching 
eggs  to  customers  all  the  year  round 
and  am  going  to  keep  pens  mated 
for  just  such  a  purpose. 

While  the  United  Ancona  Club  and 
the  able  work  of  its  secretary,  Mr. 
Van  Hoesen,  has  done  wonders  to 
bring  the  Anconas  to  the  front,  you 
must  have  the  goods  or  they  won't 
stay  there,  and  we  all  have  to  admit 
that  they  are  sure  staying  there.  I 
have  never  had  a  customer  tell  me 
that  they  were  not  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  them,  and  every  person 
that  has  purchased  from  me  in  the 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or 
so-called  rebuilt  tires. 

Goads  Shipped  C.  ».  D.,  Express  or 
Parcel  Post. 
Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned  to 
Us  Intact  Within  Ten  Days. 

Hi  AH  lakes 

Iread  ftn-SUI  (,uari«t«« 

6turasl«d       faniltrd  (ray 

28x3  $8.75  $11.40  $2.35 

30x3  9.85  11.90  2.35 

30x3*4  12.60  13.95  2.85 

32x3*4  13.90  16.40  3.00 

31x4  18.25  21.40  3.65 

32x4  18.55  21.85  3.75 

33x4  19.35  22.80  3.85 

34x4  19.80  23.30  3.95 

34x4^4  26.20  29.90  4.80 

35x4^4  27.00  31.20  4.95 

36x4K  27.50  31.70  5.10 

35x5  29.90  35.60  6.00 

37x5  32.25  37.70  6.20 

All  other  sizes  in  stock.  Write 

for  them  or  call  and  see  them. 

SPECIAL 

NON-SKID  SECONDS 

30x3*4  Clincher..".  $11.75 

33x4  Straight  Side  $18.70 

33x4  Straight  Side  $19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
F3737     Los  Angeles     Bdwy.  4049 
H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager. 

533  Tan  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 
The    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    in    the    United    State*    and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings. 


last  six  years  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  lately  is  still  keeping 
them,  while  most  have  or  are  dis- 
posing of  their  other  breeds. 

The  above  may  not  be  news  to 
the  old  Ancona  breeders,  but  it  will 
help  others  to  decide  what  is  an 
ideal  fowl  for  them  to  have  in  their 
backyard  or  on  their  ranch.  The 
Ancona  has  proven  to  me  that  thev 
are  hardy  and  grow  and  develop  any 
month  in  the  year,  and  they  don't 
need  that  fussy  treatment  that  is  so 
tiresome  to  most  poultry  raisers  with 
other  breeds. — A.  C.  Taggart,  Oak- 
land. 

POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK  NOTES 

[Br  Walter  HlckUng.] 

James  Crabtree,  Oakland,  the  well- 
known  breeder  of  Black  Langshans, 
is  enlarging  his  poultry  plant  to  ac- 
commodate a  new  flock  of  Anconas. 

To  help  meet  the  demand  for 
chicks,  the  McDonald  Poultry  Farm, 
San  Jose,  is  enlarging  its  hatchery 
to  a  capacity  of  15,000. 

One  doe,  bred  every  three  months, 
averaging  six  young  to  the  litter, 
the  young  weighing  five  pounds  at 
three  months,  will  produce  120 
pounds  of  meat  per  year  or  twelve 
times  her  weight. 

A.  L.  Wise,  San  Jose,  a  Cornish 
breeder,  is  working  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  Cornish  breeders  of 
the  Coast  to  support  the  poultry 
shows  together,  so  as  to  have  a  bet- 
ter display  of  these  birds. 

Cottage  Grove  Rabbitry,  San  Jose. 
J.  Villar,  owner,  has  recently  bought 
a  larger  place  near  town.  A  crew 
of  carpenters  is  busy  building  a 
model  rabbitry  and  a  display  room, 
where  rabbit  skins  and  furs  will  be 
on  exhibition. 

In  the  district  around  Livermore 
many  of  the  old  poultry  breeders 
have  quit.  One  plant  that  used  to 
carry  5000  birds  is  now  used  for 
hog  breeding.  Around  San  Jose  and 
Haywards  there  are  many  new  poul- 
try plants  being  established,  creating 
a  heavy  demand  for  eggs  and  stock. 

All  through  Oakland.  San  Lean- 
dro,  Haywards  and  San  Jose  districts 
dozens  of  rabbitriea  are  being  built 
to  supply  the  demand  for  breeding 
stock  and  rabbit  meat.  There  is  at 
present  an  exceptional  demand  in 
the  Middle  West  and  East  for  Cali- 
fornia rabbits  of  all  varieties.  This 
demand  will  not  show  any  decrease 
for  some  time  to  come,  especially 
for  New  Zealand  Reds,  as  the  vari- 
ety is  a  California  creation  and  the 
demand  for  this  stock  has  just  come 
from  England. 


A  CASE  OF  BLACKHEADS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  turkeys?  Their  heads 
turn  black  and  they  have  yellow 
diarrheoa  and  usually  die  in  a  few 
days.  I  have  examined  them  and 
find  their  liver  covered  with  yellow 
spots.  Is  this  cholera?  What  can  I 
do? — H.  C,  Wallace,  Cal. 

Your  turkeys  have  "blackhead." 
It  is  a  liver  trouble  brought  on  by 
indigestion.  The  remedy  is  to  clean 
up  and  burn  all  droppings  and 
refuse,  spade  up  the  ground,  and 
spray  the  sleeping  quarters  with  a 
good  disinfectant.  Feed  nothing 
but  a  little  warm  mash  or  milk  and 
bread,  in  which  put  enough  powder- 
ed charcoal  to  start  correction  of 
crop,  but  not  enough  to  make  the 
feed  look  dark  and  uninviting  or 
they  will  not  eat  it.  Give  ten  drops 
of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  a  quart 
of  drinking  water  and  don't  allow 
them  any  other  water  to  drink. 
Keep  it  up  until  recovery  sets  in, 
but  be  sure  to  clean  up  and  stop 
feeding  heavily.  If  possible,  mix  all 
food  with  boiled  milk,  but  do  not' 
make  it  sloppy — just  crumbly  moist. 
It  will  take  time  to  cure  those  that 
do  not  die. 


WIDE    ADVERTISING  EMBAR- 
RASSING— SOMETIMES 


To  the.  Editor:  Your  paper  must 
be  very  widely  read.  We  have  en- 
joyed it  for  many  years  and  profited 
greatly  by  the  wisdom  contained  in 
its  pages.  However,  I  wish  the  in- 
dividual who  advised  that  the  Kear- 
ney Vineyard  has  peafowl  eggs  for 
sale  (February  8th  issue,  page  202) 
would  send  us  about  $1  worth  of 
stamps  so  that  we  can  answer  the 


inquiry  for  eggs.  We  have  no  pea- 
fowls or  eggs  for  sale.  We  do  have 
the  fowls  at  Kearney  Park,  perhaps 
for  the  reason  given  by  the  late 
Henry  Miller  when  asked  why  he 
had  so  many  peacocks  on  his  vari- 
ous ranches.    He  said:     "It  makes 

me  feel  so  d   rich!" — Kearney 

Vineyard,  per  S.  P.  Frisselle,  man- 
ager. 

THE  ART  OF  CAPONIZTNG. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  on  "caponizing," 
or  advise  as  to  where  such  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained?  Do  you  know 
of  any  place  near  where  caponizing 
is  done? — O.  C.  H.,  Orosi. 

The  very  best  way  to  learn  capon- 
izing is  to  see  it  done.  Most  likely 
some  one  in  your  neighborhood  can 
do  it.  All  makers  of  caponizing 
tools'  give  book  instructions  on  How 
to  Caponize,  but  though  I  have 
bought  several  makes  of  these  tools, 
I  have  my  first  success  to  score.  I 
know  women  who  can  do  it,  but 
few  are  willing  to  show  others.  The 
government  puts  out  a  bulletin  on 
"Caponizing."  If  you  write  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  their  Bulletin  on 
Caponizing  they  will  send  it. 


Hatcheries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Haywards  report  orders  for  all  chicks 
they  can  hatch  up  to  April  1. 


Try  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
CHICKENS  FROM 


SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layers  arc  "OUT  OF  CONDITION  or  have 
Colds  Roup,  bowel  trouble,  Sore  head, Chicken  pox,  ate. 
(jKRMOZONE  is  the  best  remedV  for  all  these  disorders 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75c,  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.LEE  CO..  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Hundreds  of  trappers  send  ea 
their  raw  furs  year  after  year 
WHY  ?    Because  we  treat  them 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  pay  them 
at  once. 

We  pay  highest  prices  because 
we  are  manufacturers,  the  larg- 
est in  the  West  I  We  buy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  furs  an- 
nually. Furs  shipped  to  us  are 
made  up  by  us.  In  this  way,  yon 
get  more  money  for  your  furs — 
not  one  cent  deducted  for  coin- 
mission  or  grading. 

Today  —  pack  up  all  the  lure  yoa 
have  and  ship  to  us  by  parcels  post 
or  express  collect.  WE  STAND  ALL- 
CHARGES.  Well  send  yoa  a  check 
at  once.  If  the  check  isn't  big  enough, 
send  it  back  and  we'll  return  the  Cars 
without  cost  to  you — that's  how 
sure  we  are  that  our  prices  will 
please  you.  Our  record  of 
55  years'  square  deal- 
Ins;  is  your  guar- 
antee of  sat- 
isfaction.    ^^a»*^^  *  III ^  1  ■Ts 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

One  of  our  subscribers  was  completely  disgusted  with  poultry  rais- 
ing. Every  morning:  forty  of  his  hens  would  brag  about  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  but  at  night  he  would  find  that  only  about  eight  hast 
laid.    The  rest  had  simply  lied. 

So  he  bought  a  copy  of  our  poultry  book  and  in  leos  than  two  weeks 
his  hens  had  quit  lying  and  gone  to  laving.  They  were  shelling  eat 
enough  extra  eggs  to  pay  for  the  book  in  less  than  two  days. 

California  Poultry  Practice  Tells  Mow 


This  great  book  will  do  as  much 
for  you.  It  was  written  by  a  Cali- 
fornian  for  Californians.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  after 
years  of  successful  experience,  has 
succeeded  in  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable.  She  knows  what  to  tell 
and  how  to  tell  it.  She  deals  out 
hard-headed  poultry  sense  and  still 
has  every  paragraph  full  of  snap 
and  sparkle. 


The  book  deals  with  actual  con- 
ditions— not  theories — and  coders 
every  phase  of  the  industry.  It 
gives  advice  about  location,  build- 
ings, equipment,  choice  of  Weeds, 
best  way  to  begin,  how  to  select 
stock,  etc.  There  are  valuable  in- 
structions for  incubating,  brooding, 
culling,  feeding,  breeding  for  heavy 
laying,  showing,  treating  eSseases. 
marketing  products,  etc.  Yoa  will 
find  everything  necessary  to  insure 
your  success. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start 


Never  was  there  a  better  time  to  take  up 
poultry  raising  in  earnest.    The  nation's 
supply  of  meat  animals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
people   must   turn   to   poultry  raisers  for 
nitrogenous  foods.    Eggs  will  be  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  table  fowls  the  cheap- 
est meat. 

A  golden  market  awaits  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts here  on  the  coast,  where  we  don't  even 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
As  a  government  expert  puts  it:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  offers  a  wider  and  more  inviting 
field  for  future  development  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States." 


Costs  Only  a  Dollar 

But  play  safe.   Start  right  by  getting 
this    book    and     following  the 
methods    which    have  already 
proved  successful.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  dollar;  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  ten. 


Pacific 
Raral  Press, 
"  Market  St* 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ss,  I  waat  to  make 
my  hens  pay  better,  so 
neres  a  dellar  for  a  copy 
"  "California  Poultry  Prac- 
tice." 
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TO  THE  WIFE — A  TRILOET. 

In  her  soft  shining  eyes 

My  love's  reflected; 
The  past  and  future  lies 
In  her  soft  shining  eyes. 
Love  alone  makes  mortals  wise. 

By  love  all  ills  corrected; 
In  her  soft  shining  eyes 

My  love's  reflected. 

When  I  return  from  work 

Love  is  my  greeting; 
In  me  the  devil  cannot  lurk 
When  I  return  from  work. 
Ready  is  the  knife  and  fork 

At  our  vesper  meeting; 
When  I  return  from  work 

Love  is  mv  greeting. 

— Ian  Todd. 


A  WINDOW-FARM. 

When  Millie  and  Dillie  called  for 
Aunt  Sue  last  Sunday — they  always 
do  stop  in  for  her  on  the  way  to 
Sunday  school — they  had  no  sooner 
got  into  the  sitting  room  than  Millie 
began  to  wrinkle  up  her  nose  and 
Dillie  began  to  sniff;  for,  oh,  how 
perfectly  delightful  something  did 
smell  on  auntie's  flower  shelf! 

"It  must  be-  vi'lets,"  cried  Millie. 

"No,  it's  roses,"  declared  Dillie. 

"Never!"  concluded  Millie:  "it's 
lemon-verbena." 

Just  then  Aunt  Sue  came  in, 
when  the  twinnies  eagerly  inquired 
what  made  the  air  so  very,  very 
sweet,  she  took  them  to  the  sunny 
back  bay-window  and  showed  them 
two  small  dark  green  and  glossy- 
leaved  trees.  One  of  them  had  four 
and  the  other  had  seven  little  white 
and  waxy-looking  flower  stars  on  it. 
and  the  fragrance  was  almost  over- 
powering in  its  sweetness.  "Orange 
blossoms!"  cried  Millie;  "and,  oh, 
auntie,  where  did  you  get  them?" 

"Come  along,  dearies,"  said  their 
aunt,  "or  we'll  be  late  for  Sunday 
school;  but  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
my  little  trees  on  the  way." 

The  little  trees  were  two  years 
old,  and  had  come  up  from  pits 
which  Auntie  Sue  had  just  careless- 
ly popped  into  an  old  flower  pot  in 
a  corner  of  her  window-garden. 
There  were  nine  of  them  originally, 
but  these  two  had  been  much  the 
biggest  and  most  robust-looking,  so 
auntie  had  transplanted  them  to  sep- 
arate good-sized  pots,  had  watched 
and  watered  them,  and,  when  they 
had  grown  about  a  foot  high,  she 
had  taken  them  to  a  florist  who 
"grafted"  them  and  kept  them  for  a 
month  or  two.  He  sent  them  back 
when  these  first  few  blossom-buds 
were  just  opening,  and  after  a  while 
there  would  be — instead  of  the  per- 
fumed white  stars  —  real  oranges 
("dwarf  oranges,"  the  gardener  had 
called  them)  on  the  tiny  trees.  Just 
to  think  of  it! 

"Oh,  auntie,"  said  Millie,  "isn't  it 
just  lovely  to  watch  those  dear  little 
treesles?  Just  like  a  tiny  little  or- 
chard right  here  in  your  own  room! 
I  wish  we  had  some  little  trees  grow- 
ing where  we  could  watch  them 
every  minute!" 

"Well,  why  in  the  world  shouldn't 
you?"  laughed  auntie.  "What's  to 
hinder  you  two  small  girls,  with  a 
perfectly  splendid  sunny  playroom 
window,  from  having  a  full-fledged 
orchard — yes,  and  a  prosperous 
farm,  too — growing  in  flower  pots 
right  under  your  two  little  rosy 
noses?  Just  you  get  together  all 
the  big  flower  pots  you  can  find 
and  have  them  ready  for  me  on  your 
window  shelf,  and  on  Tuesday  I'll 
be  in  and  help  you  fill  them.  Now 


let's  be  just  as  quiet  as  mice  and  as 
good  as  gold  as  we  walk  into  the 
Sunday  school  room." 

When  auntie  arrived  on  Tuesday 
with  a  large  and  shallow  flower  pot 
and  a  lot  of  small  parcels,  she  gave 
each  twin  a  dime  with  which  they 
bought  from  the  nearest  florist  some 
good  rich  soil,  with  which  they  fill- 
ed the  flower  pots — four  good-sized 
ones  and  quite  large,  besides  Aunt 
Sue's  contribution  —  and  then  the 
three  of  them  went  to  work. 

They  divided  the  large  shallow  pot 
into  quarters  by  heavy  cardboard 
"fences."  In  the  one  part  they 
sowed  six  orange  pits,  in  the  second 
six  apple  pits,  in  the  third  six  lemon 
seeds,  and  In'  the  fourth  six  of  the 
pits  of  grandma's  breakfast  grape- 
fruit. They  set  that  pot  in  the  one 
corner  of  the  broad  window-sill; 
and  that  pot  is  their  orchard. 

They  fenced  off  the  next  biggest 
pot  in  the  same  way,  and  sowed  the 
four  different  wedges  with  mustard, 
radish,  grape,  and  flax  seed  from  the 
little  paper  packages  auntie  had 
brought,  and  set  that  pot  in  the 
other  window  corner. 

"This  pot  is  your  pasture  land," 
gaily  exclaimed  Auntie  Sue,  "and 
it's  bound  soon  to  be  green  with 
little  plantlets.  You  may  gather 
those  for  mother's  canary  bird,  and 
see  how  glad  he'll  be!" 

They  planted  the  four  smaller 
pots  with  beans,  peas,  a  quarter  of 
a  potato,  and  an  onion  starting  to  j 
sprout  right  there  in  mother's  onion 
basket!  and  ranged  two  "fields"  of 
their  "farm"  at  one  and  two  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  window-sill. 

"This  middle  space,"  declared 
auntie,  "is  for  your  flower  garden. 
Now,  if  you'll  borrow  a  glass  bowl 
from  mother,  we'll  half  fill  it  with 
some  of  those  pretty  seaside  pebbles 
you  gathered  last  summer — like  this, 
dearies — and  right  in  the  very 
center,  with  just  enough  water  to 
cover  it,  we'll  plant  this  Japanese 
lily  bulb.  This  is  your  center  gar- 
den bed,  and,  if  you'll  fetch  me  a 
carrot  and  a  sweet  potato  from  the 
pantry,  we'll  start  some  'shrubbery." 

Auntie  hollowed  out  both  potato 
and  carrot,  filled  them  with  water, 
and  hung  them  from  two  nails  above 
the  window-sash.  "Keep  them  filled 
always,"  she,  advised,  "and  in  a 
little  while  the  one  will  come  out 
in  fine  light  green  feathry  leaves 
and  the  other  in  leaves  like  delicate 
green 'ivy — the  prettiest  sort  .of  nat- 
ural hanging-baskets.  Likewise  keep 
your  orchard,  pasture,  farm  and  gar- 
den well  watered  and  where  the  sun 
will  get  at  them,  and  see  what  will 
happen.  Watch  out,  Millie  and 
Dillie,  for  the  awakening  of  all  the 
seeds  and  pits  you've  laid  to  sleep  in 
the  brown  soil;  for  in  a  week  or 
two  some  of  them  will  peep  out  and 
cry  a  glad  good  morning  to  you." — 
Kate  Hudson. 


son's  face.  Turn  your  face  to  one 
side. 

Keep  your  hands  and  face  clean; 
wash  the  hands  well  with  soap  and 
water  before  each  meal. 

TO  IRON  NAPKINS. 

When  the  napkins  are  dry,  do  not 
sprinkle  them,  but  dip  and  wring 
out  every  third  napkin  in  clear, 
warm  water.  Place  each  wet  nap- 
kin between  two  dry  ones,  fold,  and 
roll  the  three  napkins  tightly  to- 
gether. In  twenty  minutes  they 
will  be  ready  to  iron,  all  equally 
damp  from  hem  to  center.  If  there 
is  embroidery,  they  must  be  pressed 
on  the  wrong  side  first,  but  to  secure 
a  good  gloss,  they  should  be  ironed 
on  the  right  side. 


THE  SPRINGJFASHIONS. 

It  really  seems  as  though  we  were 
to  have  a  change  in  the  styles.  For 
several  seasons  It  has  hardly  matter- 
ed whether  one  had  new  clothes  or 
not,  for  the  styles  have  been  so  sim- 
ilar from  one  season  to  another. 
Now,  though,  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  a  smaller,  lower  waist-line 
and  skirts  that  have  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  narrowness  around  the 
feet.  In  evening  gowns,  there  is 
drapery  which  confines  the  garment 
to  the  body,  revealing  the  body-lines, 
and  in  street  dresses,  the  skirts  are 
very  scant.  The  length  of  the  skirt 
seems  still  unsettled — some  houses 
showing  quite  long  skirts  and  others 
to  the  shoe  tops.  The  very  short 
skirt  seems  to  have  had  its  day. 


The  Natural  Thing— 

The  natural  thing  always  brings  immediate  Jesuits — It's 
simple  and  easy  and  no  effort  required — Therefore,  in  obey- 
ing a  natural  law  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  followed 
and  perpetual  results  obtained.  ^ 
It  was  faithful  obedience  to  this  natural  law  that  insured  the  perfection 
of  "The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" — the  "Premier"  Burner.    That  is 
why  it  is  not  a  case  of  "sometimes" — it  works  all  of  the  time.  Plain 
kerosene,  gravity  feed  and  lights  with  a  paper.    Nothing  to  repair  and 
nothing  to  change.    Applied  to  any  stove. 

BURNER  MAILED  ANYWHERE— $5.00 
STANDARD  CONNECTIONS  AND  FIVE-GALLON  TANK— ALL 
COMPLETE— $4.85  ADDITIONAL — EXPRESS  COLLECT 
CIRCULAR  "B"  AND  DRAWING  UPON  REQUEST. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  2%ssVnpgre'lneqs,s^/!.et 


HEALTH  RULES  FOR  CHILDREN. 
« 

The  prevalence  of  colds  and  influ- 
enza make  these  suggestions  for  chil- 
dren very  timely: 

Never  spit  on  a  slate,  floor  or 
sidewalk. 

Do  not  wet  the  fingers  in  the 
mouth  when  turning  the  leaves  of 
books. 

Do  not  put  pencils,  money,  pins 
nor  fingers  in  the  mouth — in  short, 
put  in  nothing  but  food  and  drink. 

Do  not  swap  candy,  chewing  gum, 
half-eaten  food,  whistles,  nor  any- 
thing that  has  come  in  contact  with 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

Never  cough  nor  sneeze  in  a  per- 


The  Prayer  of  the  Women 

Hear  us,  Father,  we  are  the  millions  of  women; 

We  are  the  homeland  army,  the  patient  ones. 
Take  the  work  of  our  hands,  take  our  secret  weeping, 

We  who  have  given  our  husbands,  our  brothers,  our  sons. 

Make  our  courage  clear  as  herald  angels'  singing; 

Keep  our  hopes  high  as  the  star  that  stood  above 
A  mother  leaning,  long  ago,  over  a  manger  cradle  .... 

The  strength  of  men  is  their  might,  but  a  woman's  strength  is  love. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 


hasn't  forgotten- 

No  need  to  tie  a  string  'round  his  finger 
to  remind  him  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate — for  that's  'one  good  thing  he 
never  forgets. 

Nothing  more  delicious  or  more  nutri- 
tious! And  nothing  quite  so  handy!  A 
hundred  uses  in  every  can  —  always  keep 
a  can  on  hand! 

Ask  for  Ghirardelli's  by  name — and  see 
that  you  get  it.  In  '/z  lb.,  i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans 
— wherever  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-deliy 

Since  1851  D.  GH1RARDELLI  CO.        San  Francisco 

Ghirardelli 's 

Ground  Chocolate 

^iimiiiinwiiainiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniaiiiMiiiiiBiHiiiiimiMKiiuiiBiiiinui 
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HAM  RECIPES. 

Ham  land  bacon  are  much  less 
wasteful  than  some  meats,  for  they 
may  both  be  used  to  the  last  scrap 
and  the  fat  tried  out  In  cooking  is 
valuable  for  shortening.  Even  the 
ham  bone  may  be  utilized  to  give  a 
meat  flavor  to  cabbage  or  bean  soup. 

Currant  Sauce. — Currant  sauce  is 
served  with  baked  ham  and  is  made 
by  heating  together  1  cup  water,  1  /3 
cup  vinegar,  %  cup  cleaned  currants 
for  10  minutes,  then  add  %  cupful 
sugar  or  currant  Jelly  and  thicken 
with  \xk  tablespoons  flour  mixed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  water. 

In  using  ham  and  bacon  freely  in 
the  menu,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  they  are  muscle  builders 
they  also  contain  a  percentage  of 
fat,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  at 
the  same  meal  with  them  so  much 
butter,  or  a  rich  salad  dressing,  or 
a  dessert  calling  for  whipped  cream. 

Bacon  in  Crumbs. — When  slicing 
bacon,  be  sure  it  is  cold  and  the 
knife  very  sharp  in  order  that  it 
may  be  sliced  evenly.  Bip  the  sliced 
bacon  in  line  bread  crumbs  and  fry 
gently  in  a  medium  hot  pan.  Or, 
another  method  is  to  soak  the  bacon 
in  milk  for  half  an  hour,  then  dip 
in  flour  and  fry  until  crisp. 

Baked  Ham  in  Dough. — Skin  the 
ham.  Pour  boiling  water  over  it, 
allowing  it  to  cool  in  the  water; 
transfer  to  kettle,  cover  with  cold 
water,  bring  to  boiling  point  and 
simmer  for  one  hour,  then  drain. 
Sprinkle  ham  with  a  little  granu- 
lated sugar,  pepper  and  ground  mace. 
Stick  cloves  at  inch  intervals  into 
fat  side  of  ham,  then  cover  ham 
with  half-inch  layer  of  paste  made 
of  flour  and  water.  Bake  three  or 
four  hours  in  a  very  moderate  oven. 
Remove  crust  and  serve  ham  either 
hot  or  eold. 

Ham  Omelet. — One  cup  minced 
cooked  ham,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1 
cupful  milk,  5  eggs,  1  tablespoon 
melted  ham  fat,  1  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  pepper.  Separate  eggs,  beat 
yolks  until  lemon  colored  and  whites 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Add  flour  and 
seasonings  to  yolks,  then  stir  in 
milk  and  ham,  combine  with  whites 
and  pour  into  slightly  heated  frying 
pan  containing  melted  ham  fat. 
Cook  gently  until  brown  on  bottom, 
then  put  In  oven  and  cook  until  top 
Is  spongy  or  dry  but  not  brown.  Cut 
at  right  angles  to  pan  handle,  fold 
over  and  serve  very  hot. 

Fried  Ham  with  Spaghetti. — One- 
half  pound  ham  sliced  thin,  %  pound 
spaghetti.  1<  pint  canned  tomatoes, 
mushrooms  if  convenient.  1  onion 
minced  fine,  2  cloves  garlic  minced, 
1  tablespoon  flour,  2  tablespoons  ham 
drippings,  %  teaspoon  sugar,  2 
cloves,  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  drip- 
pings, add  onion,  garlic  and  mush- 
rooms (if  used),  fry  gently  until  yel- 
lowed. Then  add  tomato,  sugar  and 
seasonings,  together  with  flour  rub- 
bed smooth  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Let  boil  up.  In  meantime  cook 
spaghetti  until  tender,  stir  this  into 
the  tomato  sauce  mixture  and  let 
stand  while  ham  is  being  fried.  Ar- 
range spaghetti  on  a  deep  platter 
»nd  garnish  with  the  ham  cut  into 
portions  for  serving. 

FRESHENING    THE  BEDROOMS. 

I  If  you  have  an  old  house  with 
iark  woodwork,  nothing  will  im- 
prove the  looks  of  the  bedrooms  like 
painting  or  enameling  the  wood.  A 
professional  painter  will  tell  you  this 
is  a  job  that  cannot  be  done  by  an 
imateur,  but  on  that  point  every- 
»ne  does  not  agree.  Perhaps  the 
work  may  not  be  as  finished  as  a 
professional  would  do,  but  it  can 
be  done  carefully  enough  to  be 
reasonably  successful.  Three  coats 
should  make  a  good  finish — two  of 
paint  and  one  of  enamel — and  each 
ioat  must  dry  thoroughly  before  the 
next  is  applied. 

Gray  woodwork  is  very  good  style 
now,  and  preferred-  by  some  people 
is  not  being  so  trying  to  the  eyes 
as  white.  If  the  walls  are  tinted, 
%  border  of  paper  in  .harmonizing  or 
contrasting  colors  gives  a  pretty  fin- 
ish. These  come  with  a  narrow 
border  to  be  applied  just  above  the 
base-board  also. 

Many  of  the  good  paper  houses 
will  order  for  you  cretonne  of  the 


same  pattern  as  the  border  to  be 
used  for  window  hangings  or  for 
decorative  purposes  on  dresser  scarf 
or  bed  cover.  Some  of  these  designs 
are  to  be  appliqued  on,  while  others 
are  applied  in  strips. 

Iron  beds  can  be  much  improved 
by  enameling,  and  this  work  needs 
to  be  done  carefully,  so  the  paint 
will  not  run.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  nearly  all  good  stores  are  hav- 
ing sales  in  furnishings,  so  that 
draperies  for  the  windows,  candle- 
sticks with  fancy  shades  for  the 
dresser,  and  copies  of  good  pictures 
for  the  walls  may  be  picked  up  for 
much  less  than  ordinary. 


NEW  USES  FOR  PANCAKES. 


The  average  household  thinks  of 
pancakes  in  connection  with  the 
morning  meal,  made  of  different 
mixtures  of  flours  and  served  with 
butter  and  sugar  or  syrup. 

But  pancakes  may  be  served  as 
the  solid  dish  for  luncheon  or  as  a 
dessert  for  dinner.  At  some  of  the 
French  restaurants,  a  favorite  des- 
sert is  a  rolled  pancake  with  an  at- 
tractive sauce. 

At  home,  the  frying  of  pancakes 
is  many  times  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
agreeable lingering  odor,  which  may 
be  overcome,  if  a  proper  method  of 
frying  is  observed.  Heat  the  griddle 
slowly  and  not  too  hot.  Then  rub 
lightly  with  the  griddle  greaser,  be- 
ing sure  there  is  no  surplus  fat.  In 
reality  the  pancakes  are  baked,  not 
fried,  when  done  more  slowly  on  a 
cooler  griddle.  Breakfast  cakes  af- 
ford an  excellent  opportunity  to  use 
up  left  over  cereals — if  cold  and 
solid,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
mashed  before  adding  to  the  batter. 
If  maple  syrup  is  not  available,  try 
serving  corn  syrup  hot,  cooked  with 
a  little  batter. 

In  making  luncheon  pancakes, 
vegetables  left  over  from  dinner  the 
day  before  may  be  added  to  your 
favorite  batter  recipe.  A  cupful  of 
coarsely  chopped  cooked  cauliflower, 
or  a  cupful  of  chopped  cooked  eel? 
ery,  or  squash  or  tomatoes,  or  any 
favorite  vegetable  may  be  added  Just 
before  frying.  Serve  these  cakes  in 
piles  of  two  or  three  with  a  sauce 
poured  over  them.  This  sauce  is  a 
rich  white  sauce  with  the  same  va- 
riety of  vegetables  the  pancakes  con- 
tain. A  dash  of  paprika  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  appearance. 


A  SOUTHERN  RECIPE  FOR  RAB- 
BIT. 


After  the  rabbit  has  been  skinned 
and  cleaned,  let  cool  thoroughly  and 
then  cut  in  pieces  for  frying  and 
soak  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
reasonably  strong  brine  to  draw  out 
the  blood.  When  ready  to  prepare 
for  dinner,  drain  and  dry  well,  roll 
in  flour  that  has  been  salted  and 
peppered,  and  brown  delicately  in 
hot  fat,  either  drippings  or  oil. 

When  all  the  pieces  are  brown, 
pour  over  enough  milk  to  cover  and 
put  in  a  moderate  oven  in  closely 
covered  skillet  or  dish  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  By  that 
time  the  milk  will  all  be  absorbed 
and  the  rabbit  well  browned  on  the 
top.  Do  not  have  the  oven  too  hot. 
After  removing  the  rabbit  from  the 
dish,  add  more  milk  and  thickening 
for  gravy,  which  is  delicious  with 
mashed  potatoes.' 

FISH  CHOWDER. 


•  Three  pounds  of  fish,  4  table- 
spoons drippings,  1  medium  onion, 
chopped  fine,  1  quart  sliced  pota- 
toes, 3  cups  hot  milk.  Skin  and  bone 
the  fish,  cut  into  cubes.  Cover  the 
bones  and  trimmings  with  cold  water 
and  let  simmer  for  one-half  hour. 
Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  for  five 
minutes,  then  pour  into  a  stew  pan. 

Parboil  the  sliced  potatoes  for 
five  minutes,  then  drain  and  add 
layers  of  fish  and  potatoes  to  the 
fat  and  onion  in  the  stew  pan.  Sea- 
son each  layer  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Strain  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish 
bones  have  been  cooking  over  all, 
and  cook  about  twenty  minutes,  un- 
til fish  and  potatoes  are  tender. 
Then  add  the  scalded  milk.  If  de- 
sired thicker,  sprinkle  a  little  corn- 
meal  between  each  layer  of  fish  and 
potatoes. 


The  meat  grinder  leaves  an  un- 
sightly mark  where  it  is  clamped 
to  the  table.    To  avoid  this,  put  a 


pad  of  cloth  or  paper  between  the 
clamp  and  table  before  screwing 
down. 


Choose  the  Dealer  First 
Then  the  Piano 

A  good  reliable  Piano  Dealer 
will  only  offer  good  dependable 
pianos.  Their  names  may  be 
unknown  to  you— but  his  name 
is  not.  If  he  is  known  as  a  good 
reliable  dealer  then  you  are  safe 
—you  can  rely  upon  his  state- 
ments and  his  advice — and  your 
choice  of  a  Piano  will  give  you 
many  years  of  satisfaction. 

We  invite  you^to  call  at  any  of  our 
stores — or  write  us  asking  for  illustrated 
catalogs  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinwcty  and  other 
Pianos,  Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian 
Player  Pianos,  Player 
Music,  etc. 


Sherman  Jpay&  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
t  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-102  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modem 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

fMain  Offices  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaBories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  CaL 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns. its  own  gas  frtom  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite  \ 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill — no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

COLE  LITE  ft  SALES  CO.. 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms.  324  S.  Hill  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


10,000 Miles 

\ Guaranteed  and 
\  No  Punctures! 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou- 
fsuds  of  car  users,  Bricteon 
PneumaticTireehaveeolved 
pneuinatio  tire  problem. 
Easy  riding,  absolutely  proof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
onts.rnts.rim  cut, skidding, 
oil.  gasoline.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10,000  mil*,  m-t- 
antee.  Soma  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  as  prove  it.    Don't  pay  if 
not  satisfied.    Write  to-day  for 
details  of  most  lit  eral,  convincing 
'Free  Trial"   plan  ever  offered. 
Sent  with  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mtg.  Co.  Dep^  120-29 
1016  W,  O.  W.  Bid*.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 


Dealers 

to 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,    Los  Angetea 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,        Portland,  Ore. 
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Market  Comment 

Apple  Growers  Jubilant. 

Due  to  the  removal  of  sugar  re- 
strictions and  the  embargo  on  ship- 
ments to  England,  the  demand  for 
apples  is  much  improved.  The  mar- 
ket was  strong  before,  owing  to  the 
light  shipments  of  other  fruits,  but 
now  the  markets  are  exceptionally 
favorable.  Prices  have  been  good, 
with  a  steady  inclination  upwards. 
Barrels*  stock  rose  from  $4  to 
$4.50  in  October  to  $7.50  to  $7.75 
for  cold  storage  fruit  in  February. 
Boxed  apples  did  not  have  this  phe- 
nomenal advance.  Extra  fancy 
Winesaps  from  the  Northwest  rang- 
ed from  $1.85  to  $2  f.  o.  b.  in  Octo- 
ber, and  with  gradual  advances 
reached  $3  in  January,  when  they 
mounted  to  $3.50  a  box.  Early 
shipments  of  apples  were  unusually 
heavy  this  year.  To  January  they 
were  one-third  heavier  than  to  date 
the  year  previous.  The  heavy  ship- 
ments by  carloads  foreshadows  an 
early  exhaustion  of  the  available 
commercial  supply  for  distant  ship- 
ment. The  total  shipment  of  apples 
from  California  in  1917  was  3,522,- 
000  boxes  and  the  estimate  for  1918 
is  3,381.000  boxes. 

Bean  Situation  Still  Hopeful. 

Bean  growers  are  again  assured 
that  the  Grain  Corporation  is  sym- 
pathetic, and  that  foreign  govern- 
ments are  abandoning  official  buying 
so  that  trade  will  seek  ordinary 
channels,  as  stated  in  a  telegram 
from  President  G.  A.  Turner  of  the 
California  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, who  is  in  Washington  to  seek 
opening  of  bean  markets.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner has  cabled  Mr.  Hoover  about  the 
situation.  A  meeting  of  California 
and  Michigan  dealers  and  others  is 
to  be  held  in  Washington  next  week 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  policy.  It. 
L.  Chnrchill  of  the  California  Lima 
Bean  Growers'  Association  states 
that  there  were  850.000  sacks  of 
limas  Htill  in  warehouses  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

A  Strong  Eastern  Hog  Market. 

The  release  of  Atlantic  shipping 
for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs  in 
large  quantities  and  the  arrival  of 
a  number  of  vessels  in  Eastern  ports 
for  cargoes  has  inspired  confidence 
anew  fn  the  hog  market.  It  is  re- 
ported that  markets  east  of  Chicago 
are  practically  bare  of  hog  products 
and  instead  of  straining  a  point  to 
hold  the  market  for  live  hogs  up 
to  the  Government  price  of  $17.50 
it  has  gradually  forced  itself  up  to 
$18.  The  future  movement  of  hog 
products  to  foreign  ports  promises 
to  continue  heavy,  and  packers'  sup- 
plies are  being  rapidly  depleted.  The 
strong  Eastern  market  undoubtedly 
buoys  on  the  Pacific  Coast  market 
and  tends  to  hold  up  quotations  here 
despite  heavy  receipts  all  over  the 
Coast. 

Hons  Are  High. 

Hop  buyers  are  predicting  that 
the  price  of  hops  of  the  coming  sea- 
son's erop  will  go  to  50c  or  75c  a 
pound.  Sixty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
has  been  shipped  into  Woodland  for 
storage.  Of  our  1919  crop  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  are  made  out:  Eng- 
land wants  50.000  bales;  South 
America  30.000  bales,  and  France 
30,000.  The  estimated  output  -for 
the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  exceed  100,- 
000  bales.  Prices  being  paid  in  Europe 
are  said  to  be  now  close  to  $1  a 
pound.  England  has  announced  the 
plans  of  the  Government  to  remove 
the  restrictions  on  the  manufacture 
bf  beer. 

Tomato  Growers  to  Set  Price. 

Mark  Grimes,  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  California  Tomato  Grow- 
ers' Association,  said  recently  that 
the  association  now  controlled  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  tomato  acreage 
of  the  State,  and  that  the  delegates 
from  the  various  districts  would 
meet  on  March  15  and  set  a  price 
for  this  year.  The  price  that  the 
grower  is  to  receive  for  his  product 
this  year  will  be  governed  to  a  large 
extent  by  what  the  future  outlook 
is  regarding  the  crop.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  the  acreage  to  be 
planted  and  data  on  market  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  to  be 
obtained. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Erunclsco,  February  IS.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

In  selling  wheat  to  the  flour  mills  the 
Grain  Corporation  is  now  charging  the 
Hour  mills  from  8  to  10  cents  per  bushel 
above  the  regular  Government  price  "for 
carrying  charges."  As  a  consequence  flour 
lias  *  been  advanced  40c  a  bushel.  This 
has  no  effect  on  the  official  wheat  Prices. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft  2.18 

No.  2   2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2  2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Jtecleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Rluesteni   $4. 15ft 4.25 

Karly   Baart    4.15®4.25 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  weak  at  last  week's  quotations. 
Some  barley  is  said  to  have  changed  hands 
at  a  fraction  under  these  quotations,  but 
the  amounts  dealt  in  t»  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  market. 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.05@2.10 

OATS. 

The  wet  weather  has  delayed  somewhat 
the  planting  of  oats,  and  seed  is  some- 
what stronger  on  the  prospect  of  increased 
demand.  Otherwise  the  market  is  not 
changed. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.22>Aft  2.30 

Red  for  seed    2.70®  2.80 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for 
seed   $3.15@3.20 

CORN. 

Corn  is  dull  and  unchanged. 

California   $2.70®2.75 

Egyptian,  choice    2.75@3.00 

Milo    2.70@2.75 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  this  week  were  1398  tons 
compared  with  929  tons  the  pro- ions  week. 
This  Increase  was  somewhat,  surprising  in 
view  of  the  wet  weather.  Although  the 
trade  is  somewhat  light,  adverse  weather 
conditions  have  added  a  little  strength  to 
the  market,  though  quotations  are  not 
changed.  Export  trade  is  looking  better 
than  for  some  time  past  and  interior  trade 
seems  to  be  looking  up. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $22.00®24.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   16.00®  20.00 

Choice  tame  oat,  per  ton  21.00@23.50 

Wihl  oat,  per  ton   I6.00tgl8.oo 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   16.004il8.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   16.00@19.00 

Stock  hay,  per  ton   14.00ft  17.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEED8TUFFS. 
There  is  little  demand  for  feedstuffs, 
Wheat  by-products  are  somewhat  higher 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  mills  are 
paying  more  for  their  grain  to  the  Grain 
Corporation.  Bran  is  quoted  at  $41  to 
$42:  middlings.  $49  to  $50,  and  shorts.  $43 
t<>  $44.  Cracked  corn  is  weaker  at  $68  for 
the  top. 

POTATOES,    ONIONS.  ETC. 

Trade  in  California  potatoes  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  River  variety,  which  Is  quoted 
at  $1.50  to  $2.  Potatoes  are  now  coming 
in  in  large  quantities  from  the  neighbor- 
ing states,  especially  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
While  these  potatoes  sell  at  approximately 
the  same  price  as  California  potatoes,  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  go  lower  and  carry 
the  whole  market  down  with  them.  Stocks 
on  hand  are  increasing  rapidly,  with  no 
corresponding  increase  In  demand. 

String  beans   25c 

Lima  beans   ..None 

Carrots,    per   sack  $1.0001.25 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box   3.0003.50 

do.  Strawberry,  per  lb  10c 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30...  2.50@3.00 

Los  Angeles,  lugs   3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  20®25c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $2.2502.75 

Celery,  crate    5.00ft  7.50 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate...  2.00ft  3.00 

do.  Mexican    3.00®3.50 

Sprouts,  per  lb  .6@8c 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $1,306  2.00 

Oregon    . .»   1.75ft  2.10 

Washington    1.75ft  2.00 

Idaho    1. Soft  2.00 

Sweets,  per  sack  3.00® 3.50 

onion.-.  Warehouse  Stock — 


Yellows   None 

Australian  Browns   $1.50®1.75 

Garlic,  new  25®35c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okra,  per  box  None 

BEAN  8. 

Beans  continue  downward.  Local  deal- 
ers point  out  that  the  Lima  Bean  Associa- 
tion figures  850,000  sacks  of  lima  beans  on 
hand  at  the  present  time  and  that  the  or- 
ganization is  worried  as  to  how  it  can  dis- 
pose of  its  surplus  at  a  fair  price. 

Bnyos,  per  ctl  $7.00@7.10 

Blackeyes   3.75@4.00 

Cranberry  beans    6.50®6.75 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   $7.75 

Pinks   $5.50@5.«0 

Mexican   Reds    6.25®6.50 

Tepary   beans    3.00ft  3.25 

Garbanzos    9.50®9.75 

Large  whites    7.00®7. 25 

Small  whites    7.75@7.90 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  very  strong.  Only 
one  car  arrived  from  the  East  during  the 
past  week,  probably  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  laying  season  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  big  storm  in  the  Middle  West, 
which  tied  tu>  ail  traffic  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  farmers  to  get  their  stock  to  the 
railroads.  Another  feature  of  strength  is 
the  approach  of  the  Jewish  holidays  and 
also  the  demand  for  poultry  which  always 
develops  at  Easter.  A  firm  market  is  pre- 
dicted for  some  time  to  come. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  34® 36c 

do,  old  30ft:!4« 

do,  dressed   40®42c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  50@52c 

do,  1%  lbs  55®5sc 

do,  %  to  1«4  lbs  5SftoOo 

Fryers   42ft  45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  37ft.'3Sc 

do,  Leghorn    38® 40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  .MfHSc 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23ftj24e 

Geese,  voung,  per  lb  32ft,35c 

do,  old,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65c 

Ducks   SMMoC 

do,  old  30ft' 33c 

Belgian  bares   lSft20c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.50@3.50 

BUTTER. 

A  firm  market  for  butter  developed  this 
week  with  steadily  increased  prices.  The 
same  conditions  prevailed  In  the  Eastern 
markets  as  here,  and  they  are  attributed 
to  increased  consumption  and  a  falling  off 
4n  production.  The  prospects  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  firmness  through- 
out next  week  seems  to  be  assured.  Fol- 
lowing are  exchange  prices,  with  discounts 
deducted: 

Tha.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   .50%  52     52     52     51  %  51% 

Prime  first....  Nominal 
Firsts   Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  developed  further  weakness 
this  week.  After  the  preliminary  drop  ex- 
tras reacted  2  cents  to  37%,  then  lost  their 
gain  in  one  day  and  closed  at  36,  only  a 
half  cent  above  the  low.  Extra  pullets 
failed  to  react  after  the  first  decline  and 
closed  at  30%,  the  lowest  price  of  the  year. 
Following  are  exchange  prices,  -with  dis- 
counts deducted : 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   35%  37     37     37%  35%  36 

Extra  lsts    Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra    pullets. 34%  33%  33     33%  31%  30% 

CHEESE 

Cheese  reacted  strongly  to  the  higher 
prices  in  butter.  Fancy  California  flats 
advanced  2%  cents  and  first  sold  1%  cents 
higher.  The  prices  given  (except  in  the 
case  of  Monterey,  which  is  the  street  quo- 
tation less  commission)  are  the  exchange 
quotations  less  the  usual  10  per  cent  com- 
mission. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  26%c 

Firsts  24c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   35%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  36%c 

Monterey  cheese  ,   23®  20c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  continne  strong  and  some  slight 
advances  have  been  made  on  some  varie- 
ties. The  quotations  given,  however,  cover 
the  range  of  all  varieties.  Demand  con- 
tinues excellent. 

California  apples   $2.00@2.75 

Northwest  apples    2.00ft' 3  50 

Winter  pears    2.00® 3.50 

Persimmons   None 

(  i  nn  s  FRUIT. 

Oranges  are  weaker,  owing  to  a  falling 
off  In  the  demand.  Four  dollars  is  now 
given  as  the  too  price,  while  good 
oranges  are  sold  as  low  as  $2.75.  Grape- 
fruit- is  also  weaker,   although  the  best 
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I.os  Angeles.  Feb.  IS.  1919. 
There  has  been  no  notable  change  in  the 
market  for  California  oranges  during  the 
past  week,  except  that  shipments  have 
been  heavier  from  Southern  California. 
Due  to  difficulty  in  determination  of  the 
free-from-frost  fruit  suitable  for  shipment, 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  is  being  prepared 
for  distribution  among  shippers.  This  will 
eliminate  existing  confusion  arising  from 
misunderstanding  in  various  communities. 
Some  independent  shippers  and  brokers 
have  petitioned  tbe  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mar- 


kets for  supervised  inspection  at  shipping 
points,  but  no  action  has  resulted.  Florida 
shipments  are  about  cleaned  up.  Tbe 
market  is  firm.  California  navels  range 
from  $3.60  to  $5  for  choice  fruit,  delivered. 

The  market  for  lemons  continues  steady. 
The  price  averages  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  box, 
delivered.  There  will  be  uo  foreign  lemons 
available  for  some  time. 

The  total  shioment*  of  oranges  to  date 
this  season  are  8,858  cars,  as  compared 
with  5,681  cars  to  date  last  season.  Lemon 
shipments  total  2,243  cars  this  season,  and 
to  date  last  year.  954  cars. 


still  commands  the  $3  price.  Lemons  are 
weak  in  sympathy  but  prices  on  I  hem 
have  not  been  lowered. 

Oranges,    navels   S2.7uft4.0v ' 

Mandarins    1.75ft  2.25 

Tangerines    2.75®  3.2S 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00ft*. 5U 

do,  choice   3.50ft  4.00 

do,  standard    3.00ft  ;:..">(» 

Lcmonettes    2.0oft  3.00 

Grapefruit    2.00ft  ::.0OJ 

HONEY. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Iluuryj 
Growers'  Association  has  about  10  cars 
of  honey  which  it  is  trying  to  dispose 
of.  An  offer  of  a  car  of  light  amber  at' 
21  cents  a  pound  was  made  to  a  local 
dealer  and  he  was  asked  to  bid  on  the, 
car.  He  declined  to  submit  a  bid.  It  is 
feared  that  as  soon  as  shipping  la  avail- i 
able  a  large  amount  of  the  Australian 
honey  will  eater  this  market. 

BRIRB  FRUITS. 
There  were  no  development-  in  the  ilii.-o, 

fruits  this  week,  and  conditions  an  re 
ported  unchanged. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles.  Feb.  18.  1M1!>. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  further  and  sharp  advance! 
in  this  market  tbe  past  week.  The  receipts 
were  good,  yet.  they  were  all  wanted.  The 
arrivals  for  the  week  were  :;i:;.200  pounds 
against  255,600  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  With  the  severest  weather  of  the 
winter  in  the  Central  West  and  East  the 
past  week,  tbe  market  there  advanced 
sharply  and  this  bad  a  sympathetic  in- 
fluence upon  the  market  here.  Then,  too, 
the  home  and  nearby  out-of-town  trade 
bought  quite  freely.  The  result  was  fresh 
extras  on  'change  advanced  4c  by  Thursday 
and  Friday  a  cent  more  was  added  in- 
fluenced by  the  upward  movement  of  the 
San  Francisco  market.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  are  now  down  to  5195  pounds  and 
most  of  this  sweet  butter.  Hence  from  tlti- 
forward  the  trade  must  depend  upon  the 
current  receipts  to  supply  its  demand. 

We  quotes — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  55c 

do,  prime  first   53c 

do,   first   52c 

Same  week  last  year — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  48c 

do,  prime  first   4f«- 

do,  first   45c 

Daily  quotations — 

1919—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  8at  U« 

Extra   50     SO     54     55     Sb  SB 

1918— 

Extra   48     48     48     48    48  48 

EGOS. 

There  was  a  little  firmer  tone  U>  this 
market  the  past  week.  Receipts  were  very 
good  for  the  week  -9tH."i  cases  against 
11.145  cases  the  same  week  last  >ear  As 
eggs  are  now  cheaper  than  meat,  there  hss 
been  a  marked  increase  iu  the  consumptive 
demand.  Not  only  is  the  home  trade  buy- 
ing freely,  but  a  good  out-of-town  demand 
was  had  throughout  the  week.  There  was 
a  break  of  3c  the  first  half  of  the  week 
under  free  offerings,  but  since  Thursday 
the  market  has  been  stronger  and  closed 
Monday  much  the  same  as  a  week  a 
The  cold  storage  stocks  have  been  exbai 
ed,  the  holdings  now  being  only  08  cai 
Hence  the  trade  most  depend  upon  fr 
receipts  altogether  hereafter. 
Daily  quotations — 
1919—  Tn.  Wed.  Thu,  Fri.  Sat. 

Extra   41     40     88     39  40 

Case  count   ...40     40     37  39 
38 


t.  Mi 

4fJ 


Pullets   40 

1918— 

Extra   40 

Case  count  . .  .39 
Pullets   38 


40 

39 

38 


37 

41 
40 
40 


41 
.".'.< 
40 


38 

41 

3M 
40 


POULTRY. 

Local  receipts  the  past  week  were  ugk 
and  a  very  good  demand  was  had  for  a 
offerings.  Dealers  had  to  get  in  durin 
the  week  a  couple  of  cars  of  Eastern  pool 
try  with  which  to  piece  out  their  suppl 
with  mostly  bens  and  turkeys.  Duck 
scarce,  firm  and  in  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Broilers.  1®1'4  lbs  4J 

Broilers,   1%®<1%   lbs  ..4J 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  SI 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  34 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20 

Hens   *  30®3S 

Turkeys   599 

Ducks   30®32 

Geese   II 

VEGETABLES. 

The  tone  of  this  market  the  past  v, 
was  hardly  so  firm,  though  all  good 
choice  fresh  stuff  met  with  a  fair  deuia 
Potatoes   came   in    less    freely  and 
market  ruled  steady  for  Burbanks,  v 
Idaho  under  lighter  offerings  gained  a  I 
over    last    week's    extreme    low  pri 
Sweets  are  coining  in  less  freely  and 
best  brought  ,a  little  more  money.  O" 
were  iu  better  supply  and  the  market 
hardly  so  firm.    Cabbage  slow  sale 
steady.     Cauliflower    was  offered 
freely  and  the  market  was  sharply  lo 
Celery  in  fair  demand  and  steady.  Sq 
and  pumpkins  met  with  a  little  better 
mand,  but  prices  no  higher.    Peas  co 
in  more  freely  and  market  weaker, 
rhubarb  in  and  met  with  ready  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  1"*' 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwl  $1.80ti2.25 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  m  l   1.05ft  1-75 

Sweet   potatoes,   per  cwt  2.35ft  .'t  00 

Garlic,  per  lb  We 

Ouions —  , 

Australian  P.rowu,  per  ,  wt.  .  .$1.75«i  l.N> 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   7.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs...  00ft  1.00 

Celery,  local,  per  i  rate   4.0u*it.W 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate  .  ...  8.00H.9.0U 
Cauliflower,   standard  crate  Sftft  1.2ft 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt  |1  00 

Banana   squash    per  cwt   l.sw 
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Pumpkins,  per  cwt  50(@75e 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  $2.25 

FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  to  make  up  "><•  decidu- 
ous I'rait  market.  Offerings  fairly  good 
but  the  demand  was  eqoal  to  the  supply 
and  prices  remain  steady.  Fancy  New- 
town Pippins  are  getting  scarce  and  they 
brought  more  money.  White  Pearmalns 
also  showed  a  little  Improvement.  — 

We  quote  from  growers: 

'KinSfTlavids,  Northwest  pack.  .$2.75@3.00 

I'.lack  Twigs,  Northwest  pack  3.00 

Italdwlns,  Northwest  pack   2.75 

White  Pearmalns,  4-tier    2.00@2.25 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tter   /.   2J5O02.85 

lielleflenr,  4-tier    _.00(&i2.25 

liellefleur.  4',i-tier    1.75(5  2.00 

do.  3V4-tier    1.85@2.00 

Jonathans,  Northwestern  pack.  3.004/ 3.2i> 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb  6@6^c 

Koman  beauties,  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3.00@3.25 

HAT. 

Not  so  much  in  the  past  week,  and  under 
lighter  offerings  buyers  took  hold  more 
willingly.  The  demand,  however,  was 
largely  from  the  dairy  people  and  mainly 
for  alfalfa.    Horse  hay  as  dull  as  ever. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $21.00^21.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    25.00@28.00 


Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20.00@21.00 

Alfalfa-,  local,  per  ton  21.00(5;23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@  10.00 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  remains  as  dull  as  ever. 
The  past  week  failed  to  produce  any 
noticeable  improvement.  Everybody  has 
beans  to  sell  and  no  one  wants  to  bny. 
A  few  small  Eastern  orderes  were  filled 
for  limas  during  the  week,  but  that  was 
all.  No  movement  in  anything  else.  Prices, 
however,  remain  unchanged. 

"We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $8.00 

Large  White,  per  cwt   7.00 

Small  White    7.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   5.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   3.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt   3.50 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  better  feeling  in  the  cotton 
market  the  past  week.  The  low  prices  at 
which  the  market  closed  last  week  caused 
better  buying  the  past  week  both  on  do- 
mestic and  export  account.  A  report  that 
all  restrictions  on  the  export  of  cotton 
had  been  removed  also  had  a  bullish  in- 
fluence. The  current  week  not  onlv  opened 
a  number  of  points  higher,  but  both  mills 
and  exporters  showed  more  willingness  to 
take  hold.  March  closed  Monday  in  New 
York  at  22.70c  and  May  22.00c  in  New 
Orleans  March  closed  24.96c  anil  Mav 
23.37c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  10,  1919. 

No  ehange  in  prices  from  last  week. 
Consuming  markets  uncertain. 

CATTLE  —  Receipts  have  been  fairly 
heavy  with  but  few  from  ranges;  mostly 
small  lots.  Beef  market  is  very  poor,  the 
demand  being  mostly  for  cheap  cuts  and 
'heap  carcasses,  possibly  due  to  increase 
of  unemployment. 
Steers — 

l>fo.  1,  weighing  1000^1200  lbs.  .  .  12  S'a  K'.r 
do,  weighing  1200M1400  lbs. .  .13@13%c 

do,  second  quality   ll'/4@12c 

do,  thin  »@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9<B>10c 

do,  second  quality   S(c(!ic 

do,  common  to  thin  6@7c 

Hulls  and  stags — 

Good   •  B%@7yjC 

Fnir   54«r6y.c 

Thin   4V4@5%c 

Lightweight  ll%<rj)12c 

Medium   lOVCilSnic 

Heavy    8  (f?10c 

ITOQS — ITogR  are  coming  freely,  a  little 
too  heavy  in  weight,  but  the  quality  of  a 
.large  part  is  soft  and  unfinished.  Con- 
demnations for  tuberculosis  have  not  been 
bad.  bat  when  milk-fed  hogs  begin  to 
come,  the  condemnations  seasonally  do 
increase.  Several  hog  raisers  In  California 
send  in  well  finished,  smooth  hard,  stock. 
One  of  these,  the  Chowehilla  Farms,  rec- 
ently sent  in  their  first  shipment  of  reg- 
istered Duroos.  These  dressed  an  average 
of  78.8  per  cent,  which  is  about  the 
average  of  eastern  corn  belt  hogs.  Such 
stock  easily  brings  %  cent  premium  and 
<'osts  less  to  produce. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100©156  lbs  16c 

do,  do,  150(??250  lbs  .'.  16'4c 

do,  do,  28049300  lbs  16c 

do,  do,  300(g>400  lbs  15%c 


NIMOBP — Mutton  Is  not  much  demanded, 
though  short  yearling  lambs  sell  mod- 
erately well.  Dealers  and  butchers  nre 
unable  to  guess  what  is  ahead  in  the 
produce  markets  and  are  not  offering  in- 
ducements for  any  heavier  shipment. 

Lambs   14@14%c 

Yearlings   12<8>12%c 

Sheep,  wethers   11%®  12c 

do.  ewes   3%@9>4c 


I.os  Angeles,  February  18,  1919. 
CATTLE-  Prices  show  no  chifcjge  from 
a  week  ago.  The  tone  of  the  mamet,  how- 
"vit.  is  distinctly  weaker.  A  ^ery  dull 
meat  market,  causing  packers  to  reduce 
their  killing  and  plenty  of  steers  are  be- 
ing offered.  Good  to  choice  cows  are 
scarce,  8rm  and  in  demand.  Calves  in 
good  demand  and  Arm  under  a  light  sup- 
ply. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Reef  steers,  1000$?] 100  lbs  $11.00@13.00 

Prime  cows  and  hetfers  9.50@10.50 

Cooil  cows  and  heifers   8.00@9.00 

fanners    6.00@<t.50 

HOGS  —  More  coming  in  and  quality 
very  geod.  While  prices  have  not  been 
lowered,  yet  killers  In  bnylng  judge  more 
closely  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  Is 
downward,  the  high  prices  of  meats  caus- 
ing a  light  consumption. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  2750350  lbs.  .$14.00@  15.50 
Mixed,  avr'ging  225@275  lbs...  15.00<H>10.00 
Light    16.00@16.50 

Roarh  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.,  and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHREP — A  dull  mutton  market  the  past 
week  caused  killers  to  take  fewer  sheep 
and  lambs  than  for  some  time.  Rut  as 
the  offerings  wore  light  what  few  coming 
in  broaght  steady  prices. 

Prime  wethers   $9.50(fS10.50 

Prime  ewes    S.50@fl.50 

Yearlings   10.00@11.00 

Lambs   14.00@15.00 

■  Portland,  Ore.,  February  14.  1019. 

The  receipts  of  livestock  at  the  North 
Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  for  the  week 
to  date  has  counted  in  1200  head  of  cattle. 
100  calves,  5400  head  of  hogs,  and  1300 
sheep.  The  market  for  therpast  few  days 
nas  held  generally  steady  and  is  closing 
the  week  in  a  healthy  firm  condition  with 
an  undertone  of  strength. 

CATTLE  —  Rest  steers.  *12.50<frl3.50; 
good  ta  choice  steers.  $11.50012.50;  me- 
dium to  good  steers.  $1050011.50;  fair  to 
wood  steers.  $9.0013)10.60;  common  to  fair 
steers,  fS.ooGrO.OO;  choice  caws  and  heifers. 
$9  .VW10.50 :  good  to  choice  cows  and 
heifers.  $S.50<ri fl  50 :  mediam  to  good  cows 


and  heifers,  •$5.7500.75;  ennners  $3,500 
5.00;  bulls,  $6.0009.00;  calves,  $0.00013.50"; 
Miockers  and  feeders.  $7.flflfr;  1 1 .00. 

HOGS— Prime  mixed,  $10.500 10.75;  me- 
dium mixed,  $10.250. 10.50 ;  rough  heavies, 
$14.5(10/  15.00;  pigs,  *J2.00("„  1  1.00;  hulk. 
$16.65. 

SHEEP  —  Prime  lambs.  $13.75014.25: 
fair  to  medium  lambs,  $9.00«j  1 1 .00 :  year- 
lings, $10.00011.00;  wethers.  $9.0H&io.OO; 
ewes,  |0.50@8.75. 


Chicago,  February  17,  1919. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

HOGS— Receipts,  52,000;  market  mostly 
Rteady;  closed  dull,  weak  to  10c  lower; 
early  top.  $17.95;  practical  top  late,  $17.80. 

CATTLE — Receipts,  18,000;  market  gener- 
ally 25c  to  50c  higher;  heef  cattle:  Good, 
choice  and  prime.  $10.750  20.00:  common 
and  medium,  $10.75016.75:  butcher  stock: 
Cows  and  heifers,  $7.40015.50;  canners 
and  cutters,  $6.00@7.4O;  stockers  and  feed- 
ers: Good,  choice  and  fancy,  $11.25015.00; 
inferior,  common  and  medium,  $8.250 
11.25;  veal  calves,  good  and  choice, 
$15.25@15.75. 

SHEEP— Receipts.  11,000:  market  gen- 
erally 25c  to  50c  higher;  lambs,  gaining 
most;  lambs,  choice  and  prime,  $17,850 
18.00;  medium  and  good,  $10.000 17.S5 : 
culls,  $13.25015.00;  ewes.  choice  and 
prime,  $11.60012.00:  me. limn  and  good. 
$9.75@11.60;  culls,  $5.5008.50. 

WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Centa  per  pound  for  Extra*. 
Week  San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

Ending  1918  1919 

Jan. 


Feb. 


Ma  rch 


2           50.40  66.10 

9           51.08  61.50 

16            52.33  61.70 

23  52.50  55.83 

30  53.00  44.91 

6  50.80  43.58 

13          52.00  46.80 

20  51.41 

27  51.30 

6  50.60 

13  51.16 

20  47.83 

27    46.30 


51  AS 


1918  1919 

50.16  63.16 

50.00  64.00 

50.50  64.16 

52.00  62.16 

51.83  40.00 

49.66  47.33 

48.00  47.60 

48.00  53.16 

49.33   

50.00   

49.50   

47.00   

43.30  . ... . 


WEEKLY   K<;0  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1918     1919  1918  1919 

Jan.        2           52.80   75.60  48.16  60.50 

"          9           00.91    69.91  50.66  66.66 

16          65.66   58.70  55.00  62.41 

"         23            65.66   52.58  58.00  54.66 

"        30          61.25   48.75  54.00  52.33 

Feb.        6           58.50   42.00  51.66  +3.00 

"  ,      13           44.40    40.90  44.83  37.80 

"         20            44.75    36.41  40.83  39.33 

27  42.40    ....  30J58  .... 

March      6  36.83    38.00   

"        13  37.91    38.00   

"         20           40.66    30.63   

27           39.50    40.00   


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


M1SCELL  \NEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Cunningham  Land  Pulverizers. 
Practically  new.  As  a  pulverizer  and  mulcher, 
the  "Cunningham"  has  no  equal.  It  also  con- 
serves moisture,  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  farmers  and  orohardists.  Address.  Room 
1150.  Merchants  National  Bank  Building.  San 
Francisco. 


REM  ANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
hnum  Pipe  Works,  100  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PEAFOWLS — VEKY  TAME — for  sale.  20 
months  old.  $25  pair.  Trio.  $35.  8  months 
old,  $17.50  pair.  Trio.  $24.50.  Crating  ex- 
tra. Eggs  in  season.  $1.00  each.  Also  Manx 
moth  Spanish  Jacks  and  Jennets.  A.  Everett. 
Moorpark.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 1600  ft.  of  11-ineh  No.  20 
gauge  galvanized  iron  pipe,  part  of  it  used 
for  one  irrigation,  balance  never  used;  20  per 
cent  off  present  market  price  for  quick  sale. 
A.  H.  M.  Huron.  519  California  St.,  San  Fran- 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-band,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 3-bottom  power  lift  P.  &  O 
tractor  plow,  $150.  Double  6-ft.  John  Deere 
disc  harrow,  $100.  1-ton  auto  or  truek 
trailer,  $100.  8-ft.  Dunham  double  pulver- 
izer, $75.  AH  practically  new.  Barker.  For- 
tuna.  Cal.  

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  eircu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Petaluma  incifbators.  216 
egg  size,  perfect  working  order,  good  condition. 
S15  each.  827.50  the  two,  crated  and  f.  o.  b. 
Arthur  King.  Route  1.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Cnl. 

HAVE  YOL*  SEEN  THE  PERFECT  SILO? — 
Be  sure  to  write  us  for  description  and  prices 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  silo  on  the  market. 
The  Lewis  Co..  Dept.  C,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

CABBAGE  CUTTER — SIX  KNIVES — Slices 
vegetables  rapidly.  Excellent  for  potato  chips. 
Prepaid,  SI  .00 ;  three  for  S2.00.  Lusher 
Brothers.  Elkhart.  Indiana.  *  

FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 

Woodbridge.  Cal.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — SFALDINO-ROBBINS  ENGINE 
PLOWS — One  5-disc  and  one  6-dise.  Fine  con- 
dition. Do  excellent  work.  Price  is  right. 
Terms.  Room  1120.  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


40  ACRES  irrigated  by  fertile  waters  of  the 
"Orland  Project."  Partly  leveled.  Half  in 
crops.  Living  water  all  summer.  Mostly 
ereek  bottom.  Sandy  loam,  tit)  rods  to  high- 
way. 40  rods  to  railway  station.  Good  school; 
pure  water.  Young  bearing  orange  grove. 
Nothing  better  for  alfalfa,  olives,  figs,  al- 
monds, prunes,  or  apricots.  $175  per  acre, 
one-third  cash:  balance  7  years.  Will  divide 
to  suit.  Address  owner.  Hall  T.  Brown.  Box 
308.  Orland,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price.  $4.25  each  f.  o.  b. 
Watsonville.     G.  W.  Cornell.  Watsonville.  Cal. 


•6000  BUYS  HOME-SITE  with  (rood  in- 
come Five-acre  tract  on  State  highway,  one 
mile  south  of  Gilroy  depot.  2%  aares  prunes. 
2&  acres  cots,  12  years  old,  in  full  bearing. 
Good  stand  alfalfa  between  trees.  Good  well, 
4-inch  centrifugal  pump.  Income  l„.8. 
$1500.  Terms,  half  down,  balance  twenty- 
five  per  cent  per  year.  Interest  6  per  cent. 
J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition.  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland. 
Glenn  Co  .  California. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 3000  aeres  of  good, 
level  land  in  Fish  Lake  Valley.  Mono  Co..  Cal. 
Good  for  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes,  hogs,  cattle, 
bees.  Part  for  (.ale  at  $10  to  $25  per  acre; 
part  to  rent  at  your  own  terms.  For  parlicu 
lars  address,  H    Varnell,  Watsonville.  Calif 

FOR  SALE  in  Klamath  Co.  Oregon.  (100 
acres  good,  level,  unimproved  land,  good  for 
alfalfa,  grain,  or  stock.  Price.  $10  00  per 
acre.  Address.  W.  H.  Johnson.  C2  Maple  Ave., 
Watsonville.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — 160  acres.  90  in  alfalfa.  50 
aeres  in  barley.  Plenty  water.  All  fenced  and 
cross  fenced  $175  per  acre.  Terms.  C.  L. 
Barnett.  Shafter.  Kern  Co..  Cal. 


FOR  SALS; — 100  acres  of  first-class  alfalfa 
land  in  the  newly  completed  Cottonwood  irri- 
gation district.  Roy  Logan,  R.  F.  D..  Redding. 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch  with  all  im- 
plements and  cattle.  Address,  Box  476, 
Plaeerville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 70  A.  improved  dairy  in 
Tulare  county.     Owner.  Box  211.  Berkeley. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each,  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company,  DeBk  B.  725  Tenth 
street,  Modesto.  Cal. 


POSITIVELY  THORN  LESS  Mammoth  Black- 
berry found  native  at  Mountain  Pass  Ranch. 
Prolific,  berries  mammoth,  sweet,  practically 
seedless.  Bound  to  supersede  all  other  black- 
berries. Well-rooted  year-old  plants.  Vi  dozen. 
$1.60.  Supply  limited.  Dealers  write  for 
price  per  100.  G.  S.  Wills.  Box  125.  James- 
town, Cal. 


TUSCAN  AND  PHILLIPS  CLING  PEACHES 

— extra  heavy  caliper,  one  year.  4/6  fl.  J.  H. 
Hale  and  other  good  varieties  peach,  plum, 
apple,  and  pear  trees.  Walnut  and  citrus 
fruits.  Clean,  healthy,  vigorous,  true-to- 
name.  Grown  under  expert  supervision.  Los 
Nietos  Valley  Nursery,  Downey.  Calif.  

BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharpless. 
Lyon.  Dickinson,  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spinks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rey,  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  $2  50  for 
one.  32.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherlock,  2202  East  Colo- 
rado  St..  Pasadena.  .  

EUREKA  WALNUTS  are  the  best  grafted 
on  Paradox  roots.  They  resist  blight.  You 
are  sure  to  get  the  real  thing  by  placing 
your  order  with  us.  We  graft  Eurekas  only. 
Gever  Brothers  Walnut  Nursery,  214  S.  Al- 

masor  street.  Alhambra.  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED. 
Selected,  reeleancd  Sudan  Grass  seed  at  a  price 
that  will  appeal  to  you.    For  price  and  par- 
ticulars.    J.  W.  Schuster  &  Son.  Pond.  Kern 
county.  Cal.   > 

NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA— Big- 
gest perpetual  cropper.  Best  quality — bay  or 
pasture.  Wonderful  constant  stooler  Grows 
thick,  permanent,  profitable  fields,  etc.  In- 
vestigate facts     J.  L.  Lawson,  San  Jose 

FOR  SALE — About  one  ton  of  nice  Sudan 
Grass  Seed  at  17V>c.  per  pound,  f.  o  b. 
Modesto.  Also  about  a  ton  of  Black  Amber 
Sorghum  at  S3.75  per  hundred,  f.  p.  b.  Mo- 
riest'o.    C.  F.  De  Witt,  Box  427.  Modesto.  Cal. 

TREES!  TREES! — Eureka  and  Placentia 
walnuts  on  black;  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall  s 
Nurseries.  1212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Budded  Mission  Olive  Trees: 
ready  for  planting;  buds  selected  from  choicest 
trees:  special  price  for  large  lots.  D.  C 
MeCallum.  Oroville.  Butte  Co..  Cal  

BUY  YOUR  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write. 
C.  B.  Tawney.  Ripon.  Cal.  

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX — In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow.  Route  1.  Box 
443,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

SMOOTH  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  Grows  earlier 
quicker,  and  weighs  heavier.  R.  O.  Reeve. 
Winton.  Cal.  ____»_____—— 

KERRY  PLANTS — Blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  M.  J. 
Moniz.  Berry  Specialists.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

ONION  PLANTS,  California  Red,  75e.  per 
1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Monroe. 
The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  Cal,  

OREGON  PLUM  STRAWBERRIES — Plants 
M  thousand.  75c  per  hundred.  J.  E.  Dunn. 
Route  3.  Sacramento,  Cal.  - 

BURBANK'S  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS — 2  for  50c.  5  for  51  00,  postpaid. 
H.  Glas.  Madera.  Cal.  

GENUINE  FRAN  Q  I  E  T  T  E  WALNUT 
GRAFTWOOD,  3c  per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton. 
■lr  .  Route  4.  Box  447.  Santa  Rosa  Cal.  

BEET  SEED  FOR  SALE — Choice  Giant  half 
sugar  beet  seed  in  any  quantity.  W.  J.  Brown. 
Route  A.  Gilroy.  Cal.  

BEET  SEED — Golden  Tankard  for  sale  Ten 
lbs  .  30e  ;  less.  35c.  f.  o.  b.  Hopland.  C.  E. 
Leek,  Hopland  . 


WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  on  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits  Address:  II.  Duveneek.  1004  Paru  St.. 
Alameda.  Cal.  

MAKE  $10.00  EVERY  DAY  selling  Raw' 
leigh's  products,  with  rig  or  auto  ia  country 
Few  good  territories  now  open.  Give  age.  oc- 
cupation, references.  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co  . 
Oakland,  Calif.  

EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN.  Also  had 
milking  machine  experience  (five  ia  family!, 
will  soon  be  open  to  engagement,  shares  or 
wages  basis.     Box  1450.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FARMER  WITH  FAMILY  wants  position 
of  trust  Experienced  in  all  kind-  of  ranch 
work.  Young  orchards  especially.  Address. 
Box  1460.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

WANTED — Married  man.  experienced  in 
dairv  work  and  use  of  milking  machines.  Ad- 
dress,  Sunnybrook  Ranch.  Willlts.  Cal.  

WANTED — Married  man  with  experience 
to  raise  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Geo  A. 
Smith  &  Son,  Corcoran,  Ca).  

WANTED — Good  married  farmer.  To  board 
one  other  man.  Write  for  particulars  to  Box 
130.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


American  Horizontal  Pump. 
Can  also  be  furnished  direct- 
connected  to  motor  or  engine. 


American  Vertical  Pump.  All 
lubricating  done  from  surface. 
For  deep  well  work. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

—have  easy  flowlines.  split  casings,  so  tfcat 
interior  of  pump  is  readily  accessible,  im- 
proved hydrauUc  thrust  balance,  minimum 
of  wearing  parts,  and  many  other  advan- 
tages. A  type  and  size  for  every  pumping 
requirement. 

Write  for  Catalog 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  eatire 
line  of  American  Centrifugal  Pumpa  and 
gives   valuable   information   for   the  nri- 

gator. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


68  Fremont  St.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


424  E.  Third  St.. 
LOS  ANGB.ES. 
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United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Make  Your  Car  Help 

America  is  asking  for  a  Victory  Harvest  this  year. 

Every  country's  short  of  everything.  You  never  had  such  an  eager 
market.  Every  additional  bushel  you  can  make  your  fields  produce 
means  just  that  much  more  in  the  bank  for  you. 

Make  your  car  help.  Think  of  the  time,  energy  and  good,  hard  cash  it 
will  save  for  you !  Think  of  the  speed  it  will  put  into  those  trips  to  town. 

Its  dependable  service  means  a  lot  to  you. 

« 

And  there's  no  such  thing  unless  you  give  it  good  tires  to  travel  on. 

There's  a  United  States  Sales  and  Service  Depot  dealer  in  the  nearest 
town.    He  will  gladly  point  out  the  United  States  Tires  that  will  meet 

your  requirements  to  perfection. 

i 

For  the  line  of  United  States  Tires  includes  tires  to  meet  any 

possible  need. 

There  are  five  different  types  for  passenger  cars  as  well  as  both  pneu- 
matic and  solid  tires  for  trucks. 

They're  all  good  tires — the  best  our  seventy-six  years  in  the  rubber 

business  have  taught  us  to  make. 

Once  you  discover  what  they  mean  to  your  car— their  wonderful  de- 
pendability, their  real  goodness — you'll  stick  to  United  States  Tires  just 
as  tens  of  thousands  of  other  farmers  are  doing  right  now. 

Try  it  and  see.    Ask  our  Sales  and  Service  Depot  to  help  you. 
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Retail  Cold  Storage  for  Fafmers'  Supplies 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


■est, 


OLD  STORAGE  at  retail  makes  living  better  and  cheaper  for 
a  great  many  farmers  around  Chico.    J.  H.  Guill  Jr.  is  one 
of  them.    On  our  recent  visit,  he  had  just  killed  two  hogs 
and  was  ready  to  cut  them  up,  store  the  pieces  he  wanted  to 
eat  fresh  until  he  should  want  them,  and  smoke  or  salt  the 
putting  that  also  into  cold  storage  because  it  does  not  dry  out  so 
a  (I  i  •     re  nor  get  rancid  or  wormy.    Mr.  Guill  kills  a  veal  occasion- 
ill/     id  keeps  it  in  cold  storage  until  it  is  all  used  up.    He  also  keep? 
vjrean.  and  butter  there.    All  this  would  cost  him  at  present  rates  $1  per 
monih,    "I  don't  figure  so  much  on  reduced  cost  of  supplies,"  says  Mr. 
Guill.  "as  on  knowing  what  I  am  eating,  so  I  kill  and  bank  my  own  meat." 

Another  farmer  we  saw  cutting 
up  n  hind  quarter  of  beef  to  put 
into  the  retail  cold  storage.  "This 
meat  cost  me  1G  cents  a  pound," 
said  he.  "It  would  cost  an  aver- 
age of  30  to  35  cents  a  pound  at 
the  meat  markets,  and  some  of  it 
would  cost  a  good  bit  more."  He 
was  cutting  it  into  pieces  the  size 
he  would  want  on  future  occa- 
sions and  wrapping  them  in  par- 
affine  paper.  Instead  of  going  to 
the  meat  market  next  summer,  he 
will  go  to  the  cold  storage  plant 
and  get  perfectly  good  meat. 

Farmers  who  have  been  eating 
backbones,  spare  ribs,  and  other 
choice  parts  all  at  once  just  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  keep;  farm- 
ers who  have  wasted  hearts,  liv- 
ers, and  other  parts  because  they 
could  not  eat  them  soon  enough; 
farmers  who  have  had  hams  and 
bacon  get  rancid  and  wormy;  all 
feel  the  need  of  better  preserva- 
tion of  their  meat.  And  this  is 
not  all.  The  joys  of  butchering 
in  cold  weather  have  disappeared, 
for  animals  may  be  killed  when 
it  is  comfortable  outdoors  to  care 
for  them.  Difficulty  in  getting 
animals  ready  for  butchering  at 
certain  seasons  do  not  worry  cold 
storage  patrons. 

When  the  spring  chickens  are 
right  for  friers  they  can  be  killed 
and  stored  away  —  fried  spring 
chicken  in  the  fall!  Automobiles 
and  motor  trucks  permit  even  re- 
mote farmers  to  have  all  the  bene- 
fits of  cold  storage. 

What  Is  This  Retail  Cold  Storage? 

The  idea  has  been  developing 
in  the  mind  of  H.  A.  Eames  of  the 
Chico  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co. 
for  eleven  years,  that  the  cold 
storage  which  was  so  profitable  to 
middlemen  and  which  also  stabil- 
ized prices  for  consumers  and  en- 
abled them  to  have  produce  of 
various  kinds  after  the  season  was 
over,  would  be  more  profitable  to 
producers  and  consumers  if  it 
could  be  provided  conveniently 
for  them  at  low  cost,  because  it 
would  eliminate  the  middlemen. 
The  ice  plant  had  and  still  has 
big  rooms  in  which  hang  many 
carcasses  of  frozen  beef  for  months 
at  a  time  until  they  are  needed. 


Interior  of  Retail  Cold  Storage  Room.  Each  box  has  an  individual  lock  and  the  door  to 


the  room  is  never  locked, 
zero. 


Freshly  killed  carcasses  are  brought  to  the  cold  storage  plant  at  any  time  of  year.  They 
are  chilled  and  cut  into  suitable  pieces,  then  put  Into  cold  storage  boxes  on  the  safe 
deposit  plan. 


Mr.  Eames  showed  us  several  of  such  rooms  used  by  local  meat  and  pro- 
duce men.  One  butcher  of  Orland  uses  such  a  room  here.  One  room  is 
kept  for  egg  storage  at  a  different  temperature.  Butter  is  kept  in  a 
separate  room.  Though  practically  only  farm  products  were  stored  here, 
farmers  did  not  use  it  in  former  days  and  do  not  to  this  day  use  cold 
storage  elsewhere.  But  wholesale  cold  storage  would  not  be  satisfactory 
for  a  single  family,  and  a  certain  frailty  of  humanity  made  it  impossible 
to  have  a  large  number  co-operated  in  renting  such  a  space. 

Safety  Vault  Plan. 

A  year  ago  last  March  Mr.  Eames  fitted  up  a  room  with  racks  on  which 

were  placed  470  paraffined  fir 
boxes  about  1x3  feet  square  and 
able  to  hold  about  100  pounds  of 
meat.  He  rented  these  at  a  cent 
a  day  and  within  two  months 
every  one  of  them  was  rented. 
Each  box  has  its  own  lock,  fur- 
nished by  the  renter,  and  no  one 
else  can  get  into  it,  although  the 
door  to  the  room  is  open  all  the 
time,  day  and  night.  The  rent 
has  since  been  raised  to  $4.50  per 
year.  Eighty  boxes,  holding  about 
800  pounds  of  meat  each,  have 
since  been  added  to  the  same  sys- 
tem and  they  rent  at  $24  per 
year.  Mr.  Guill  rents  one  of  these 
with  his  brother,  dividing  the 
expense.  The  room  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  ten  to  fifteen  de- 
grees above  zero. 

In  practice,  a  farmer  butchers 
or  buys  a  freshly  butchered  quar- 
ter or  carcass  and  brings  it  while 
still  warm  to  the  plant.  He  hangs 
it  in  a  cooling  room  at  about 
freezing  temperature  if  he  wants 
•  to  before  cutting  it  up.  The  ice 
gplant  furnishes  blocks  on  which 
(  farmers  may  often  be  seen  cut- 
;  ting  their  meat  into  the  size  to  be 
used  in  one  day.  The  plant  fur- 
nishes paraffine  paper  at  cost,  so 
each  piece  is  wrapped  separately 
to  prevent  odors  escaping  or  being 
absorbed  from  smoked  meats  or 
perchance  from  meat  too  long 
kept  fresh  and  warm.  In  the  early 
days  of  this  experiment  a  good 
many  folks  seemed  to  figure  that 
cold  storage  would  make  rank 
meat  sweet,  but  they  found  that 
the  sweet  tempers  of  other  patrons 
became  rank  and  this  abuse  is  sel- 
dom practiced  now. 

Cold  Storage  in  Every  Community. 

This  plant,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  now,  has  1000  customers, 
who  bring  meat  and  farm  produce 
from  a  radius  of  35  miles.  Mr. 
Eames  believes  that  every  coun- 
try town  ought  to  have  a  farm- 
ers' free  market  with  a  retail  cold 
storage  plant  nearby.  This  would 
enable  farmers  themselves  and 
consumers  to  buy  cheaply  in  large 
quantities,  and  whenever  a  tem- 
porary local  surplus  of  any  kind 
(Concluded  on  page  326) 


Meat  and  produce  are  stored  here  at  10  to  15  degrees  above 
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EDITORIALS 


ACTIVITY  IN  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

WB  HAVE  recently  thrown  a  number  of 
boquets  at  the  animal  industry  as  funda- 
mental in  the  support  of  the*other  special- 
ties of  California  agriculture  and  of  general  State 
development.  It  appears  that  superstructures  are 
likely  to  rise  rather  rapidly  on  this  foundation. 
Current  local  gossip  is  that  Swift  and  Armour,  two 
of  the  group  of  kings  who  rule  the  American  pack- 
ing industry,  were  "with  one  accord  in  one  place" 
last  week,  and  that  place  was  San  Francisco.  As 
overland  trains,  with  current  danger  of  snowdrifts 
in  the  Rockies  and  imminent  peril  of  McAdoo  din- 
ners in  the  diners,  certainly  promise  less  that  is 
salubrious  and  sumptuous  than  steam-heated  pal- 
aces in  Chicago  afford,  it  is  rather  a  violent  as- 
sumption that  these  kings  of  packerdom  are  trav- 
eling merely  for  pleasure  or  for  their  health. 
There  may  be  debate  on  this  question,  of  course, 
for  it  is  always  pertinent  to  claim  that  the  joy 
of  being  in  California  has  great  preponderance  of 
pleasure  over  the  discomforts  of  getting  here,  even 
as  the  railways  are  now  disposed  toward  pleasure 
travel.  Therefore,  we  are  not  startled  by  this 
rumor  in  one  of  the  dailies  last  week: 

There  will  be  an  executive  session  of  the  two 
principals  of  the  "big  five"  among  the  meat  pack- 
ers, which,  it  is  rumored  here,  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  became 
generally  known  today  that  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  their  visit  was  the  approval  of  plans 
for  a  new  $2,500,000  plant  for  the  Western  Meat 
Company — but  the  distinguished  visitors  refuse  to 
be  interviewed. 

The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  statement  seems 
to  us  quite  significant,  for  we  remember  distinctly 
that  two  decades  or  more  ago  these  same  parties, 
or  their  forebears,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
winter  call  on  California  sunshine  and  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  being  interviewed — in  fact, 
they  seemed  to  wear  their  heartfelt  emotions  about 
California's  future  on  their  sleeves  for  journalistic 
daws  to  pick  at,  and  there  appeared  in  the  press 
visions  of  great  packing  plants  all  the  way  from 
South  San  Francisco  to  South  San  Joaquin  - -each 
vision  centered  in  an  ocean  of  town  lots,  all  of 
which  had  either  prosperous  wet  goods  emporiums 
or  butcher's  bungalows  projected  on  them  for  Jthe 
attraction  of  lot  buyers.  In  other  words,  our  vis- 
iting packers  from  the  Middle  West  two  decades 
ago  really  came  to  California  for  recreation  and, 
just  to  make  it  interesting,  were  wont  to  take  a 
hand  in  a  real  estate  game  with  a  packer's  dream 
of  stockyards,  abattoirs  and  packing  houses  to  gild 
the  sales'  maps  and  circulars.  Under  those  con- 
ditions visiting  packers  would  not  "refuse  to  be 
interviewed."  They  would  recline  on  hotel  lounges, 
inhaling  cigar  smoke  and  exhaling  hot  air  as  long 
as  the  slowest  cub  reporter  would  prop  his  ears 
open  to  receive  it.   ji    ji  t< 

LESS  PUBLICITY,  MORE  TRANSACTION. 

IT  SEEMS  to . us  that  to  "refuse  to  be  inter- 
viewed" is  almost  equivalent  to  an  announce- 
ment that  really  something  is  doing.    It  has 
been  that  way  in  the  past.    When  free  investment 
and  real  development  of  such  actual  enterprises 


as  the  Western  Meat  Company  and  other  packing 
businesses  began  in  this  State,  there  were  no  more 
Havana  lighthouses  blazing  for  the  guidance  of 
cub  reporters  and  the  real  estate  boomers  were 
driven  into  the  slaughter  pens.  Real  things  were 
done  in  a  business-like  way  and  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  began  to  have  something  differ- 
ent from  the  "wholesale  butchers"  of  pioneer  days 
and  something  different  also  from  the  old  style  of 
buying  meat  animals  and  retailing  of  meat  prod- 
ucts. California  awoke  to  find  herself  in  the  swim 
of  national  meat  production  and  trade  and,  though 
not  nearly  all  that  is  desirable  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  stock  grower  has  yet  been  secured,  it  may 
be  frankly  admitted  that  things  were  notably  im- 
proved in  some  ways  and  our  animal  and  meat 
trades  started  toward  achievements  which  would 
have  never  been  attained  under  the  pioneer  poli- 
cies of  stock  buying,  killing  and  distribution  to 
consumers.  And  what  is  coming  now?  We  do 
not  know.  The  most  promisng  thing  we  see  in 
the  situation  is  that  the  projectors  "refuse  to  be 
interviewed." 

There  are  some  things  in  the  situation  that  we 
can  guess  at  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  The 
"great  packers."  whom  one  would  judge  from  Mr. 
Heney's  proclamations  to  be  a  bunch  of  maraud- 
ing Prussians  and  from  their  own  statements  to  be 
a  group  of  world-saving  woodrows,  have  really 
reached  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  relations  of  California 
to  the  meat  production  of  this  Coast  and  the  meat 
trade  of  the  new  world  of  the  Pacific,  and  have 
started  toward  an  expansion  of  their  interests  and 
activities  in  this  State  in  which  the  industry  of 
the  cub  reporter  would  be  of  no  advantage  and 
possibly  of  real  detriment  to  them.  They  propose 
to  make  themselves  solid  for  greater  undertakings 
than  they  have  hitherto  entered  upon  in  Califor- 
nia. They  propose  to  enroll  our  Coast  production 
of  animals,  and  their  product  trade  from  the  ter- 
minals and  ports  of  this  State,  in  their  enlarged 
scheme  of  economic  world  conquest  through  inter- 
national trade.  They  intend  to  include  Pacific 
Coast  outputs  in  their  current  publicity  campaign 
for  fuller  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  meat 
products  in  building  up  a  stronger  and  more  ef- 
ficient physical  phase  of  American  citizenship 
through  a  freer  consumption  of  strength-giving 
foods,  as  higher  compensation  makes  it  possible 
for  our  great  masses  of  working  people  to  buy 
them.  It  is  really  wonderful  what  is  being  done 
in  this  line  for  the  development  of  meat-produol 
consumption.  We  probably  do  not  know  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  it,  but  when  we  receive  from  the 
Armours  a  descriptive  publication  about  their  kill- 
ing and  manufacturing  plant  which  looks  like  the 
illustrated  catalogue  of  a  national  art  gallery,  and 
from  Swift  a  "year  book"  which  looks  like  a 
de  luxe  thesis  from  a  college  of  economics — we 
conclude  that  the  packers  are  giving  their  produc- 
ing establishments  the  color  of  the  rainbow  and 
the  odors  of  a  rose  garden.  Of  course,  the  critic 
will  claim  that  they  are  camouflaging  their  manu- 
factures with  beauty,  wholesomeness  and  dietetic 
value  and  their  motives  with  philanthropy  and 
patriotism,  which  neither  products  and  purposes 
actually ,  involve,  but  our  judgment  is  that  they 
are  playing  a  game  of  publicity  which  is  at  least 
as  pure  and  fair  as  the  political  game  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  impeach  it. 

jt    .*  j» 

PACKERS'  OPERATIONS  AND  GROWERS' 
INTERESTS. 

OUR  judgment  is  that  packers*  expansion,  In 
product,  in  trade  and  in  publicity  to  win 
consumers'  patronage,  is  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  the  capacity  for  stock  growing 
which  belongs  to  California.  It  is  fundamental 
because  it  is  indispensable  and  incapable  of  being 
attained  in  any  other  way.  It  may  not  have  been 
fully  proven  that  stock  growers  cannot  profitably 
pursue  the  elaborate  manufacture  and  sale  of  prod- 
ucts and  by-products,  but  such  experience  as  they 
have  had  indicates  that.  It  seems  that  growers 
cannot,  or  at  least  have  not,  co-operatively  organ- 
ized for  successful  competition  with  the  incor- 
porated packers.  There  remain,  then,  two  things 
which  are  under  discussion:  first.  Government 
operation  of  packing  plants;  second,  stock  growers 
organization  to  secure  protection  against  unfair- 
ness from  incorporated  packers.  The  former  seems 
to  us  only  a  dream  of  nationalistic  socialists — both 


impracticable  and  undesirable.  The  latter  is  both 
feasible  and  desirable.  It  includes  Government 
inspection,  regulation  and  publicity  concerning 
operations,  and  possibly  ownership  and  operation 
of  stockyards.  At  least  it  seems  desirable  that 
stockyards  should  adhere  to  the  function  of  trans- 
poration  and  no  longer  exist  as  adjuncts  of  pack- 
ing plants — either  in  ownership  or  operation.  If 
stock  selling  can  be  made  fair,  open  and  free  from 
entangling  alliances  and  if  the  operation  of  pack- 
ing and  distribution  can  be  assured  profit  and  pre- 
vented from  profiteering,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
existence  of  these  corporations,  and  the  fullest 
promotion  of  their  proper  activities,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  fundamental  and  indispensable  to  both 
the  growing  and  consuming  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. If  this  can  be  secured,  packers  should  I 
hailed  as  patriotic  contributors  to  general  p- 
perity  and  they  may  "refuse  to  be  intervie 
as  much  as  they  like. 

How  can  this  be  done?    We  see  only  <>*i'-  a«- 
and  that  is  by  growers'  co-operation — to 
they  can  for  themselves:  to  get  what  th 
from  legislation.    This  is  a  matter  to  wfc'.; 1 
Mr.  Whitten  is  giving  particular  attention- 
ing  upon  it  all  the  light  to  be  drawn  from  el*- 
fact  and  thought.    Stock  growers  are  do 
thinking  many  things.    No  one  can  tell  w      .  :«>tn 
of  experience  or  flash  of  thought  may  b&  tnc  .  iftk 
illuminator  of  the  future — therefore  we  are  setting 
forth  in  these  columns  everything  which  seems  to 
be  germane  and  pertinent.    This  is  our  line  and 
the  line  on  which  we  shall  fight  it  out.    We  are 
even  more  patient  than  was  Grant,  because  we 
shall  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  should  take 
several  summers!     ^    jt  j| 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  MILLENIUM! 

ARE  we,  then,  now  entering  upon  those  gal- 
leries of  time  which  extend  beyond  human 
sight  and   thought,   but  at  the  portals  of 
which  we  can  catch  whisperings  of  the  coming 
apotheosis  of  mankind?    Is  there  for  us,  as  for 
Halleck,  a  voice  sounding 

— like  a  prophet's  word: 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be? 
Or,  to  put  the  matter  more  concretely,  do  the 
packers  and  all  other  great  aggregations  of  cap- 
ital, facilities  and  efficiency  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  intend  to  oe 
good  from  this  time  forward  and  thus  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  coming  generations?  Nothing  but 
the  eye  of  faith  can  discern  the  answer,  and  as  each 
man's  faith  is,  so  shall  the  answer  be  to  him — for  he 
will  strive  to  realize  it  and  thus,  in  some  measure, 
the  answer  will  be  the  product  of  his  life  and 
action.  And  there  is  certainly  a  practical  lesson 
in  that  view  of  the  outcome  of  the  present  strug- 
gle to  arrange  the  economic  affairs  of  men  on  a 
better  basis  of  fairness  to  all  concerned.  We  do 
not  know  whether  our  anticipation  of  an  angelic 
change  of  heart  and  business  purpose  among  the 
rulers  of  the  packing  industry  is  warranted  or 
not — "they  refuse  to  be  interviewed."  But  even 
the  anticipation  itself  yields  a  lesson.  If  their 
current  publications  and  their  pleas  for  fuller 
publicity  for  their  operations  are  true  and  not 
camouflage:  if  they  are  really  turning  from  their 
evil  ways  and  if  they  see  better  business  in  fair- 
ness to  stock  growers  and  meat-product  consum- 
ers and  more  effective  promotion  of  it  in  publicity 
than  in  the  brand  of  secret  diplomacy  which  they 
have  hitherto  practiced,  it  is  really  possible  that 
we  are  on  tho  edge  of  the  millenium!  At!  the 
principle  involved  is  everlastingly  true  whether 
the  packers  have  yet  reached  the  discernment  to 
embody  it  in  their  business  policy  or  not. 

And  all  other  intcrvenors  between  production 
and  consumption  have  the  same  lesson  to  learn,  for 
the  same  principle  will  bring  success,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  it  will  bring  disaster,  to  all  of  them. 
We  believe  all  mankind  and  all  their  activities 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  millenium  of  economic  fair- 
ness in  which  justice  will  prevail  and  greed  will 
be  destroyed.  We  are  continually  urging  and  pro- 
moting organizations  of  producers  because  we  be- 
lieve they  embody  in  actions  and  motives  the 
principles  which  will  prevail  in  the  economic  mil- 
lenium to  which  we  allude.  If,  however,  the  pro- 
jectors of  any  of  them  are  so  blinded  by  greed  and 
commercial  ambition  that  they  cannot  see  this 
great  white  light  of  justice  and  fairness  to  all 
concerned,  they  are  just  as  bad  in  their  ways  »■ 
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Increase  Your  Income 

Are  you  satisfied  with  what  you  are  earning?  If  so. 
don't  read  this,  for  it  is  intended  only  for  red-blooded 
men  with  the  fire  of  ambition  burning  in  their  hearts 

If  you  are  a  failure  at  your  present  work,  we  can't 
use  you.  But  if  you  are  succeeding  and  feel  that  you 
can  do  even  better  in  a  line  offering  greater  opportunities, 
wo  want  to  talk  with  you.  We  can  use  you  in  our  circu- 
lation  department,  looking  after  renewals  and  getting  ' 
new  subscribers. 

Permanent  work:  straight  salary:  no  investment  ex- 
cept that  you  must  have  an  automobile.  Write  today 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  a  little  about  yourself. 


trusts  and  monopolies  are  reputed  to  have  been 
in  theirs.  Any  producers'  co-operation  which  un- 
dertakes business  cruelty  and  oppression  to  crush 
others  in  its  line  of  production  for  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  those  of  its  own  fraction  thereof,  is 
just  as  bad  in  principle  and  culpable  in  action  a<= 
any  corporation  or  other  combination  is.  The 
principle  of  co-operation  is  so  true  and  its  transac- 
tions so  fair  that  the  light  of  heaven  shines  from 
it  and  woe  be  to  any  organization  which  steals 
"the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
devil  in." 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Must   Give   Full   Name   and  Address. 


Potatoes  or  Garlic? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  10  acres  of  land  in  So- 
lano county  which  I  intended  to  plant  to  American 
Wonder  potatoes,  but  have  been  advised  not  to  do 
so  by  people  living  in  that  neighborhood  for  years. 
As  it  gets  pretty  warm  there  in  summer,  I  am  ask- 
ing you  for  some  advice  about  the  culture  of  gar- 
lic. Does  it  need  lots  of  irrigating  or  cultivating? 
— H.  E.  M.,  East  Oakland. 

Your  neighbors  ought  to  be  better  judges  of 
your  potato  scheme  than  we,  for  they  know  the 
land  and  we  do  not,  but  we  can  say  that  if*  you 
wish  to  tackle  something  which  will  probably 
drive  you  crazy  while  you  are  at  it  and  into  bank- 
ruptcy at  the  end  of  it,  ten  acres  of  garlic  will  do 
it.  Garlic  is  more  exacting  in  soil  and  moisture 
suitability  than  potatoes  are  and,  even  with  these 
all  right,  garlic  will  call  for  probably  at  least 
twenty  times  as  much  labor.  Figure  out  how  long 
it  will  take  to  stick  down  those  little  "cloves"  six 
inches  apart  in  rows  two  feet  apart  (for  horse  cul- 
tivation) and  how  long  to  hand-weed  all  those 
rows  just  as  often  as  weed  and  grass  start,  etc., 
etc.  Garlic  is  harder  to  get  in  and  bring  along 
than  onions,  though  similar  in  cultivation  require- 
ments. If  you  get  a  crop,  which  would  be  rare  for 
a  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  grow  it,  there 
is  no  telling  how  little  it  might  be  worth,  for  the 
demand  is  very  small  and  irregular  and  the  recov- 
ery of  your  labor-cost  would  be  very  doubtful.  Try 
an  acre  or  a  fraction  of  an  acre  first  and  see  how 
you  come  out.   

Almost  a  Grape! 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  our  county  papers  re- 
cently printed  this  statement:  "The  Zante  currant 
is  almost  a  grape  and  is  the  finest  currant  in  the 
world.  Alameda  county  has  always  been  the  great- 
est currant  county  in  the  State."  And  then  the 
writer  argues  that  Livermore  wine  grape  vines 
can  be  profitably  grafted  over  to  Zante  currants. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  statement? — R.  C, 
Haywards. 

It  is  a  queer  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy.  The 
"Zante  currant"  is,  as  Paul  said,  "not  almost  but 
altogether"  a  grape.  It  is  not  the  "finest  currant 
in  the  world"  because  it  is  not  a  currant  at  all  in 
the  horticultural  use  of  that  word.  It  is  true  that 
Alameda  "is  the  greatest  currant  county  in  the 
State,"  but  the  general  inference  from  that  fact 
is  a  misfit.  No  currants  are  grown  in  the  Liver- 
more  district  where  grapes  do  well  and  there 
are  practically  no  grapes  grown  in  the  west  side 
of  the  county  where  currants  do  well.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Corinth  grapes  can  be  profitably 
grown  and  cured  into  what  are  commercially 
known  as  "Zante"  or  "English  currants"  in  the 
Livermore  district,  which  grows  good  grapes  and 
has  a  good  fall  climate  for  drying  them,  but  it 
is  not  possible  that  they  can  be  profitably  grown 
where  the  currants  are  now  grown,  because  there 
are  no  grape  vines  there  to  graft  them  into  and 
because  the  autumn  climate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  county  is  not  suited  to  drying  them. 


Vine  Cuttings  Upside  Down. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  told  to  set  Thompson 
cuttings  upside  down  in  the  ground  and  cover 
them  with  an  inch  of  dirt  (until  planting  time), 
so  as  to  give  the  roots  a  start.  I  intend  to  set 
the  unrooted  cuttings  7  feet  by  12  feet  out  in  the 
Held  and  keep  plenty  of  water  on  them.  Do  you 
think  this  advisable? — A.  J.  S.,  Visalia. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  invert  and  cover  the  cut- 
tings as  you  describe,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  character 
to  prevent  water  gathering  in  the  trench  or  pit 
you  make  for  them.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  callus  on  the  ends  which 
will  be  planted  downward  in  the  vineyard.    It  is 


not  desirable  to  hold  the  cuttings  inverted  too 
long.  When  callused  they  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  deeply  moist.  Do  not  "keep 
plenty  of  water  on  them" — just  irrigate  sufficiently 
to  keep  them  growing  well.  The  distances  you 
mention  are  all  right  for  a  medium  soil:  if  the  soil 
is  rich,  a  little  more  space  would  be  desirable — 
say  8x14  feet.   

Training  Mammoth  Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  had  poor  success  with 
my  Mammoth  berries,  which  are  in  rows  nine  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  10  feet  in  the  row.  1  have 
posts  about  20  feet  in  row  and  3%  feet  high,  with 
cross  piece  carrying  two  wires,  the  vines  "trained 
on  them  rope  fashion.  I  have  done  some  pruning, 
cutting  off  weak  runners  and  shortening  some,  but 
I  often  put  up  long  runners.  Should  I  not  cut  all 
runners  back  to  seven  or  eight  feet  and  do  some 
thinning?  The  berries  do  not  develop  well  and 
last  year  did  not  bloom  as  full  as  they  should.  I 
have  plenty  of  water  and  the  ground  has  been 
fertilized  with  stable  manure  and  well  worked 
in  with  harrow  and  light  cultivator. — J.  E.  C,  El 
Cajon. 

From  what  you  say  about  training  the  new 
canes  on  the  wires  "rope  fashion,"  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  you  are  not  cutting  out  the  canes  which 
have  already  borne  fruit,  but  have  been  twisting 
the  new  canes  over  the  old — for  that  would  make 
a  rope  and  it  would  interfere  with  thrift  and  good 
bearing,  because  the  laterals  which  bring  the 
fruit  would  not  have  light,  air  and  space  to  de- 
velop freely.  If  you  wish  to  tie  up  the  new  growth 
to  a  wire  as  it  grows,  do  not  use  the  same  wire 
which  is  carrying  the  previous  season's  growth 
which  is  then  bearing.  If  you  keep  the  two 
growths  separate  (in  this  way  or  some  other),  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  cut  away  all  the  spent  canes 
without  having  to  disentangle  them  from  the 
canes  which  you  wish  to  keep  for  the  next  crop. 
In  handling  this  new  growth  there  is  usually  con- 
siderable thinning  of  canes  to  save  space  for  the 
stronger  ones  and  these  should  be  shortened  so 
as  to  force  fruit  bearing  laterals  from  the  strong- 
est parts  of  the  cane  and  to  escape  too  much  over- 
lapping on  the  wires,  which  will  make  them  look 
too  much  like  a  rope  and  crowd  the  laterals  too 
much.   

Facts  About  Inoculation. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  February  1  it 
is  stated  that  legumes  will  only  take  nitrogen  from 
the  air  if  "the  seed  is  inoculated  at  time  of  plant- 
ing or  natural  inoculation  exists."  What  is  "nat- 
ural inoculation"?  Does  natural  inoculation  exist 
where  bur  clover  grows  wild?  If  ground  is  sown 
with  inoculated  seed  of  one  variety  of  clover,  do 
other  varieties  of  clover  benefit?  In  my  jase  the 
land  was  sown  with  inoculated  seed  of  melilotus 
last  fall.  No  melilotus  but  lots  of  bur  clover  ap- 
peared.— Subscriber,  Cupertino. 

Natural  inoculation  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
germs  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing.  It  does 
occur  if  there  is  a  free  growth  of  bur  clover.  In- 
oculated seed  of  one  clover  helps  another  clover — 
if  the  germs  were  alive.  If  you  saw  no  melilotus 
plants  at  all,  it  is  possible  that  you  bought  bur 
clover  seed — by  mistake.  If  you  have  a  heavy 
growth  of  bur  clover,  you  do  not  need  to  buy 
either  melilotus  or  germs. 


Replanting  Dormant  Buds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  apricot  seedlings 
that  did  not  grow  well  the  first  year  of  the  nur- 
sery planting  and  were  budded  one  year  later 
than  the  first  grown.  They  are  on  apricot  root. 
We  are  digging  out  the  good  trees  for  orchard 
setting  now.  Would  it  hurt  the  late  budded  trees 
to  dig  and  replace  them  somewhere  else,  for  I 
want  to  plant  corn  on  the  land?  What  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  them?  The  buds  are  set, 
but  the  stock  has  not  been  cut  yet. — L.  J.  B., 
San  Jose. 

Dig  up  the  "good  trees"  and  the  others  having 
dormant  buds  at  the  same  time.  Plant  the  good 
ones  as  you  propose  and  plant  the  dormant  buds 
in  nursery  rows,  wherever  it  is  convenient  for  you 
on  good  land.  After  planting  in  nursery  rows, 
cut  back  the  tops  of  the  stocks  considerably  and 
after  the  buds  have  grown  out  a  few  inches  cut 
back  closer  to  the  new  shoots. 


White  Figs  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  white  fig  tree,  seven 
years  old,  and  when  the  figs  get  about  half  grown 
they  dry  up  and  drop  off.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this?  If  not,  could  I  graft  some  other  fruit 
on  it? — J.  I.,  Los  Gatos. 

How  could  you  have  dodged  all  the  bullets  with 
which  our  caprification  machine-guns  have  been 
raking  our  readers  at  least  once  a  month  for  the 


last  few  decades?  Your  tree  needs  a  wild  fig 
planted  near  to  it,  and  when  it  bears  it  must  be 
supplied  with  fig  insects  and  these  will  make  your 
white  figs  stay  on  and  develop.  On  a  fig  tree  you 
can  graft  nothing  but  another  kind  of  fig. 


Killing  Sparrows. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  a  recipe  for  poison- 
ing English  sparrows.  There  are  only  a  few  here 
and  this  is  the  first  winter  for  them.  They  are 
a  nuisance  in  the  barn. — G.  W.  C,  Grabners. 

We  have  published  many  ingenious  ways  of  poi- 
soning sparrows  with  powdered  strychnine  mixed 
with  cornmeal,  dissolved  in  water,  etc.,  but  none 
of  these  seem  to  get  many  sparrows.  Probably 
poisoned  wheat  as  used  for  squirrels  will  get  as 
many  as  any  other  poison,  but  one  has  to  look  out 
not  to  kill  other  things.  The  small  "gee-whiz" 
mouse  traps  are  very  effective  and  shooting  is  sure 
if  one  will  keep  at  it.  Destruction  of  nests  and 
raiding  roosting  places  with  a  lantern  or  electric 
light-shooter  are  also  effective. 


What  Is  an  A.  R.  0.  Cow? 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  meant  by  A.  R.  O. 
cows? — Subscriber,  Bethany. 

The  term  A.  R.  O.  is  used  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing the  classification  of  a  cow  and  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  words,  "Advanced  Registry  Official." 
Only  such  cows  as  have  made  officially  authenticat- 
ed butter  fat  records  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  a  given  age  are  el- 
igible to  the  A.  R.  O.  division.  These  requirements 
are  carefully  drawn  and  are  designed  to  classify 
candidates  for  registry  on  a  basis  of  equality  in 
preparedness  for  the  different  "age-forms." 


Volunteer  Oat  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  In  January,  1918.  I  sowed  red 
oats  for  hay.  In  June  I  cut  two  tons  of  fine  hay 
per  acre.  I  flooded  part  of  the  land  and  planted 
Egyptian  corn,  making  about  12  sacks  per  acre. 
The  land  which  I  did  not  flood  I  did  not  plow 
and  after  the  rains  the  oats  put  out  a  fine  growth 
which  I  have  pastured  all  winter.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  it  will  pay  to  leave  this  second  growth 
and  cut  it  for  hay. — W.  H.,  Lathrop. 

It  surely  will — if  you  can  see  a  good  stand  of 
plants  on  the  land.  The  way  the  rains  are  com- 
ing it  ought  to  push  up  a  good  volunteer  crop, 
but  much  will  depend  upon  the  spring  rains,  of 
course.    In  any  case  it  ought  to  give  you  more 

than  a  late  sowing.   

Garden  Rhubarb. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  rhubarb  plants 
that  went  to  seed  last  year.  Will  this  hurt  the 
plants  in  any  way  for  producing  stalks  this  year? 
Should  the  plants  be  taken  up,  divided  and  reset? 
— R.  C,  San  Mateo. 

Bearing  seed  stems  will  not  keep  the  plants  from 
going  on,  although  it  is  better  to  cut  them  out 
as  soon  as  seen  and  not  let  the  roots  waste  their 
time  that  way.  Cover  the  crowns  with  a  good 
lot  of  stable  manure  and  watch  them  break 
through  later. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  nnd  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  February  25,  1919: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  \  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  <—  \ 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka                    1.40       26.29       30.83  50  36 

Red  Bluff                 1.16        21.95        17.25  56  34 

Sacramento   80        14.19       13.69  56  38 

San  Francisco  ...    .64       20.51       15.99  58  43 

San  Jose  44        14.62        11.42  58  32 

Fresno   10         5.27         6.33  60  36 

San  Lais  Obispo..    .57       13.66       13.63  64  38 

Los  Angeles  08         5.76       10.68  66  44 

San  Diego  14         6.03         6.93  64  40 

Winnemucca  46         5.25         4.81  42  12 

Reno  12         7.88         7.36  46  16 

Tonopah   02                        5.17  44  16 

SNOW  ON  GROUND. 


SierraviUe,  8  inches;  Squirrel  Inn,  12  inches;  McCIond, 
6  inches;  Yosemite,  8  inches;  Portola.  15  inches;  Hunt- 
ington Lake,  61  inches;  Cascada,  6  inches;  Summit,  122 
inches;  Emigrant  Gap.  62  inches;  Inskip,  54  inches. 
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Have  We  a  Place  for  the  Milking  Shorthorn? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


HE  "grand  old  Durham 

Tcow"  of  a  generation 
back  no  longer  exists  in 
California.  She  has  been 
"bred  out"  by  crossing 
either  with  inferior  beef 
grades  or  with  dairy 
stock.  But  in  travel- 
ing about  the  State  one  cannot  help 
but  notice  the  large  number  of  red 
cows,  showing  a  preponderance  of 
Durham  or  Shorthorn  blood,  and  the 
question  arises — can  these  herds  be 
bred  up  to  the  point  of  greatest  ef- 
ficiency by  using  Milking  Shorthorn 
bulls  instead  of  those  of  the  strictly 
dairy  breeds?  Or,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  broader  way,  has  this 
meat-milk  breed  a  place  in  Califor- 
nia livestock  farming? 

To  find  a  satisfactory  answer,  let 
us  review  the  history  of  the  breed 
and  see  how  it  has  been  developed. 
"We  find  that  from  the  beginning 
both  sides  of  the  Shorthorn  were  de- 
veloped. One  group  of  breeders,  led 
by  the  Booths,  bred  for  heavy  flesh- 
ing qualities;  while  another  group, 
led  by  Thos.  Bates,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  milking  qualities. 
Both  sides  started  with  the  same 
foundation  stock,  but  eventually 
there  were  two  types — one  possess- 
ing marked  ability  to  fleshen  up,  the 
other  famed  for  its  milking  propen- 
sities. These  same  types  exist  today. 
Scotch  cattle,  bred  by  followers  of 
Cruickshank,  have  carried  out  the 
work  of  the  Booths,  making  the 
Shorthorn  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing beef  producing  breeds.  The  other 
type  has  been  equally  well  devel- 
oped, and  in  England  it  supplies 
from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
milk  and  dairy  products  used. 

We  see  from  this  that  one  Short- 
horn can  make  beef  and  another 
milk,  but  can  one  animal  make  both? 
The  adherents  of  the  Milking  Short- 
horn answer  in  the  affirmative  most 
emphatically;  and  they  reason  that 
since  both  of  the  types  were  devel- 
oped from  common  ancestors  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  two 
types  can  be  brought  together.  And 
they  claim  that  the  proof  of  this 
supposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
has  already  been  done. 

HIGH  MILK  RECORDS. 

In  England,  where  Milking  Short- 
horns are  more  numerous,  they  have 
made  enviable  records.  At  the  show 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
milk  yield  classes  were  provided  for 
the  different  breeds  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  points  gained  by  the 
first  and  second  prize  winners  were: 
Shorthorn.  83.07;  Jersey,  74.78;  Hol- 
stein,  74.09;  Ayrshire,  71.70;  Red 
Poll.  71.33;  Guernsey,  64.35.  In 
the  butter  test  competition,  for  cows 
over  900  pounds  in  weight,  the  re- 
sults in  points  were:  Shorthorn, 
55.00;  Jersey,  41.20;  Guernsey, 
32.45;  Holsteins,  31.05.  For  in- 
dividual milk  production  probably 
the  highest  record  is  that  of  22,348 
pounds  of  milk  in  twelve  months, 
made  by  Model  Maid. 

In  this  country  Milking  Short- 
horns are  young  in  the  testing  game, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  in  their  first 
eight  years  of  testing  they  have 
made  approximately  25  per  cent 
more  official  advanced  registry  rec- 
ords than  did  the  Holsteins  in  the 
same  length  of  time;  more  than  did 
the  Ayrshires  in  their  first  sixteen 
years  of  testing. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  average  ad- 
vanced registry  records  of  the  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  exceed  those  of  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  are  only 
slightly  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
Ayrshire.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Holstein  is  in  a  class  by  itself  inso- 
far as  high  production  is  concerned, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  such  records 
are,  in  general,  made  regardless  of 
cost. 

The  highest  milk  producing  cow 
of  the  breed  in  this  country  is  Rose 
of  GlenBide,  in  the  Otis  herd  at 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  with  y  record  of 
18,075  pounds  milk  and  624  pounds 
butterfat.  In  a  catalog  of  this  herd 
we  notice  that,  of  87  cows  listed,  39 
have   records  over   10,000  pounds, 


19  more  over  9000,  and  the  balance 
between  8000  and  9000.  The  aver- 
age test  of  cows  was  4.2  per  cent 
fat,  but  for  the  breed  we  believe 
the  average  is  4.5  per  cent.  In  this 
herd  the  world's  champion  two-year- 
old  was  developed,  with  a  record  of 
415. SI  pounds  fat  from  10,080 
pounds  milk.  In  a  Minnesota  herd 
a  cow  produced  657.7  pounds  fat 
from  15,608  pounds  milk — a  world's 
record  for  fat. 

GREAT  LONG-TIME  AVERAGES. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Milking 
Shorthorn  records  were  made  on 
real  farmers'  farms,  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  generally  milking 
only  twice  a  day.  As  a  result,  the 
animals  were  not  burned  out  with 
over-feeding  and  one  year  did  not 
end  their  usefulness.  A  strong  point 
is  made  of  the  long-time  averages, 
some  of  them  being:  Charlotte  B, 
10,118  pounds  per  year  for  8  years; 
Mamie's  Minnie,  15,160  pounds  aver- 
erage  for  3  years,  and  11,867  pounds 
for  every  milking  period  of  her  life; 
Mamie's  May,  over  10,000  pounds 
yearly  for  4  years.  Both  Mamie's 
Minnie  and  Mamie's  May  were 
daughters  of  Mamie  Clay  2nd,  who 
averaged  10,640  pounds  for  5  years. 

Even  though  English  breeders 
show  their  stock  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  which  is  not  con- 
ducive lo  high  yields,  the  cow  Dor- 
othy averaged  10,536  pounds  for  11 
years  and  won  many  prizes.  Dar- 
lington Cranford  5th  averaged  10,- 


ing  with  a  nurse  cow,  weighed  1900 
pounds  at  two  years  old. 

POPULAR  IN  CORN  BELT. 

Prof.  Judkins,  who  made  exten- 
sive investigations  throughout  the 
Corn  Belt,  found  that  most  of  the 
farmers  keep  dual-purpose  cows  and 
that  the  Milking  Shorthorn  is  the 
favorite  dairy  cow  in  Iowa.  She 
produces  the  vast  amount  of  but- 
ter turned  out  by  the  State,  and  also 
provides  the  beef  for  which  Iowa  is 
famous.  Thos.  Harrison  refers  us  to 
an  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  over  500  farms, 
showing  that  farmers  keeping  dual- 
purpose  cattle  are  making  the  most 
money. 

CONDITIONS  CHANGING  HERE. 

Why,  then,  do  we  not  have  more 
Milking  Shorthorns?  Mr.  Harrison 
answers  as  follows:  "First,  farm- 
ing has  been  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, resulting  from  the  changes 
that  are  inevitable  in  a  new  Coun- 
try. The  majority  of  farmers  start 
out  to  sell  their  crops  direct.  Their 
fertility  costs  them  nothing,  as  they 
draw  upon  the  stores  of  previous 
ages,  and  until  their  crops  begin  to 
fail  them  they  scout  the  idea  of 
mixed  farming  and  the  'slavish  labor' 
involved  in  milking.  Second,  the 
price  paid  for  meat  has  been  low, 
and  only  the  man  on  the  range  who 
got  his  pasture  free  could  make  any 
profit  raising  beef  cattle.  These 
conditions,  however,  are  changing. 
Our   population    is   increasing,  the 


"The  hlfttory  or  the  Milking  Shorthorn  reads  like  a  romance.  Special  breeds,  each  one  fitted 
for  gome  particular  branch  of  farming,  come  and  go,  but  the  good  old  Milking  Shorthorn  stlil 
reniuins  the  most  serviceable  combination  animal  In  the  world." 


174  pounds  for  10  years  and  was 
never  out  of  the  money.  Darlington 
Cranford  6th  averaged  12,493.5 
pounds  for  5  years  and  made  exten- 
sive winnings.  Strawberry  aver- 
aged 10,500  pounds  for  15  years, 
and  produced  well  and  bred  reg- 
ularly until  27  years  old. 

GOOD  AT  MEAT-MAKING  ALSO. 

And  now  for  results  in  terms  of 
meat.  The  Otis  herd  showed  two 
steers  at  the  Wisconsin  fair  in  1917 
— one  by  a  son  of  a  cow  with  a  rec- 
ord of  10,877  pounds  and  out  of  a 
10,579-pound  cow;  the  other  by  the 
Otis  herd  bull  and  out  of  a  grade 
cow  that  milked  over  50  pounds  per 
day.  They  won  second  and  third 
prizes  in  the  fat  steer  class,  compet- 
ing against  the  best  strictly  beef 
Shorthorns  in  the  country. 

At  the  International  in  1917  a 
Milking  Shorthorn  stood  second  in 
his  class  and  next  to  the  grand 
champion,  and  had  four  sisters  in 
the  Record  of  Merit.  He  was  the 
champion  steer  at  Toronto  and 
dressed  65.9  per  cent.  Iowa  State 
College,  University  of  Missouri  and 
Cornell  University  all  have  herds  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  have  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  cows,  besides  yielding  a 
good  profit  from  milk,  can  also  bear 
calves  that  will  prove  market  top- 
pers when  grown  out  and  fattened. 
Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa  tells 
us  of  a  1500-pound  cow  here  in  this 
State  that  had  her  calf  taken  away 
at  birth,  proved  a  profitable  milk 
cow,  and  the  calf,  without  ever  be- 


demand  for  meat  is  increasing,  and 
prices  are  going  higher.  But  the 
supply  of  meat  from  the  ranges  can- 
not be  increased  because  so  much 
of  the  range  country  is  being  turned 
Into  agricultural  land.  There  is  only 
one  source  for  an  increased  supply 
of  meat,  and  that  is  the  arable 
farm. 

"The  question  then  arises — which 
breed  will  produce  meat  most  cheap- 
ly? Certainly  not  the  straight  dairy 
cow.  for  her  mission  is  to  produce 
milk  alone,  and  if  she  did  more  she 
would  be  no  longer  a  dairy  cow  but 
a  dual  purpose  cow.  Not  the  straight 
beef  cow,  either,  for  she  will  not 
return  the  profit  on  high-priced  land 
that  the  dual-purpose  cow  will. 

"The  bulk  of  the  meat  must  come 
from  the  Milking  Shorthorn.  She  is 
the  largest  of  the  dual  -  purpose 
breeds.  She  will  consume  the  rough- 
age and  waste,  will  raise  a  calf  on 
her  skim  milk,  and  still  will  bring 
as  good  a  monthly  cream  check  as 
most  cows  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Also, 
by  the  time  she  has  finished  her 
milking  period,  she  will  have  flesh- 
ened  up  to  such  an  extent  that  if 
her  owner  wants  to  sell  her  he  can 
get  a  high  price." 

DEMAND  GREAT;  PRICES  HIGH. 

The  demand  for  stock  is  keen  and 
record  prices  are  being  paid;  in  fact, 
one  convincing  proof  of  the  popular- 
ity of  the  breed  is  the  fact  that 
calves  and  foundation  stock  cannot 
be  purchased  at  the  prices  at  which 
similar  animals  of  the  strictly  dairy 
breeds  are  being  advertised. 


A  few  years  ago  $200  was  consid- 
ered a  fair  price  for  a  mature  ani- 
mal of  the  breed,  while  at  a  sale  in 
Pennsylvania  a  few  months  ago  the 
average  was  over  $1,000,  and  at  the 
1918  Otis  herd  sale  31  head  aver- 
aged $1,101.  Lady  of  the  Glen,  in 
this  herd,  sold  for  $5,500.  The  bull 
Imp  Knowsley  Gift  was  bought  by 
Flintstone  Farm,  Massachusetts,  for 
$4,500,  and  the  prices  of  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500  for  cows  and  heifers  are 
quite  common.  In  England  grade 
cows  have  been  bringing  from  $300 
to  $500  per  head  for  use  in  dairies. 

CALIFORNIA'S  PROBLEM. 

And  now  let's  get  back  to  the 
question — can  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  breed- 
ing up  common  herds  in  California? 
W.  B.  Hopkins  of  the  Petaluma  Co- 
operative Creamery,  says  "No,"  and 
he  sends  us  the  records  of  the 
Sonoma-Marin  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion, showing  that,  although  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  cows  under 
test  were  Holsteins  and  Durhams 
(Shorthorns),  out  of  141  cows  pro- 
ducing enough  to  deserve  special 
mention   only  one  was  a  Durham. 

R.  M.  Dunlap,  the  well-known  cat- 
tle dealer,  who  has  followed  the 
game  in  California  for  years,  says 
that  this  is  not  convincing  proof, 
and  that  the  Milking  Shorthorn  has 
not  been  given  a  fair  chance.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  35  years  ago 
such  pioneers  as  E.  W.  Howard  and 
Robert  Ashburner  had  large  herds 
of  Durham-  weighing  from  1600  to 
1700  pounds  that  would  milk  from 
six  to  eight  gallons.  But  their  de- 
scendants did  not  keep  these  herds 
pure.  They  brought  in  bulls  of  other 
breeds  and  crossed  and  crossed  until 
today  the  red  cows  that  we  see  in  so 
many  herds  have  just  enough  Dur- 
ham blood  left  in  their  veins  to  give 
them  this  color,  but  not  enough  to 
perpetuate  the  good  qualities  of  the 
breed.  He  claims  that  if  good  Milk- 
ing Shorthorn  bulls  were  used  on 
these  cows  they  could  be  quickly 
brought  back,  and  most  profitable 
slock  would  result. 

Thos.  Harrison  claims  that  the  use 
of  a  Milking  Shorthorn  sire  on  a 
grade  herd  of  any  dairy  breed  is 
most  marked.  The  bull  imparts  size 
and  fleshing  qualities,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison has  never  known  the  milk  pro- 
duction to  be  lessened  by  such  a 
cross.  He  mentions  that  there  is  now 
at  the  Jack  London  ranch  a  cow,  out 
of  a  registered  Jersey,  that  produced 
6000  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk  and 
her  calf,  sired  by  a  Milking  Short- 
horn bull,  produced  7000  pounds  of 
5  per  cent  milk. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  seems  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union 
have  the  most  dual-purpose  herds — 
Iowa  979  and  Illinois  494.  Califor- 
nia shows  up  with  only  seven  herds, 
but  our  few  breeders  make  up  in 
enthusiasm  what  they  lack  in  num- 
bers. 

Assistant  Farm  Advisor  Scribner 
of  Los  Angeles  county  is  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  enthusiast.  He  judged 
dairy  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  last 
fall,  and  pronounced  the  cows  in 
the  Innisfail  Farm  herd,  owned  by 
Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Sulsun,  the 
finest  lot  of  Milking  Shorthorns  he 
had  ever  seen.  This  firm,  instead  of 
striving  for  high  records,  is  content 
with  an  8000-pound  average,  testing 
about  4  per  cent,  and  aims  to  main- 
tain the  dual-purpose  character  of 
the  breed.  It  is  claimed  that  cattle 
of  this  capacity  have  the  desired 
natural  fleshing  qualities  and  are 
kept  more  economically  than  heavier 
milkers  of  more  raw-boned  type. 

B.  O.  Cowan  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
judged  beef  cattle  at  the  Liberty 
Fair,  says:  "The  average  farmer 
not  only  should  require  an  abun- 
dance of  dairy  products  from  his 
herd,  but  should  have  good  meat 
making  cattle  as  well,  and  as  a 
dual  -  purpose  animal  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  is  the  farmer's  cow  par 
excellence." 
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Making  a  Canning  Strawberry 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter,  Ettersburg,  Humboldt  County 


0  MANY  people  in  this 

T world  a  strawberry  is 
a  strawberry,  providing 
you  let  the  cream  go 
with  it,  and  quantity  is 
the  ideal  a  variety  must 
measure  up  to.  The 
market  grower  will  go 
further  and  insist  on  a  variety  pos- 
sessing appearance  and  carrying 
qualities,  and  he  can  be  happy  and 
prosper. 

CANNES    MUST    HAVE    A    HIGH  CLASS 
BERRY. 

But  the  most  critical  field  of  all 
to  fill  is  a  berry  of  strictly  high 
class  for  canning  purposes.  I  doubt 
not  that  such  a  variety  would  meet 
all  requirements  a  strawberry  is  usu- 
ally-expected to  serve,  for  it  must 
be  productive  and  possess  great  firm- 
ness and  extreme  high  quality.  When 
we  get  such  a  berry  there  will  be  a 
market  waiting  to  take  all  that  are 
offered  at  advanced  prices,  because 
the  manufactured  product  will  al- 
ways find  a  ready  market. 

When  I  first  began  experimenting 
with  strawberry  hybridizing  at  Et- 
tersburg, I  was  looking  for  some- 
thing that  would  come  into  fruit 
quickly  because  fruit  was  scarce.  I 
readily  realized,  too,  that  all  straw- 
berries did  not  bear  canning  equally 
well.  I  sensed  an  ideal  of  a  perfect 
strawberry  for  canning  purposes 
years  ago,  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
dream  a  dream  but  quite  another  to 
crystallize  a  dream. 

TIM',  PROCESS  IS  SLOW. 

I  have  all  the  parts,  that  if  one 
could  put  together  as  one  would  put 
machinery  together,  to  make  an 
ideal  canning  strawberry,  but  the 
process  of  combining  the  necessary 
characters  found  in  half  a  dozen 
different  varieties  is  a  long-drawn- 
out  task.  Of  course,  one  may  make 
a  lucky  strike  and  get  the  best  there 
is,  and  do  it  by  a  simple  cross,  and 
that,  too,  where  no  such  result  was 
expected,  just  as  I  did  when  I  hy- 
bridized the  Alpine  with  the  Cape 
Mendocino  beach  strawberry.  Here 
is  a  hybrid,  Ettersburg  No.  121,  be- 
tween two  wild  species  that  today  is 
about  as  near  an  ideal  canning 
strawberry  as  exists,  so  far  as  qual- 
ity goes;  but  it  has  serious  faults. 
However,  there  is  good  prospects  to 
grow  it  profitably  in  many  places 
along  this  coast  if  one  gets  the  right 
location.  In  general  it  would  seem 
to  favor  rather  poor  land  to  do  its 
best.  I  have  seen  the  1 2 Is  growing 
on  land  too  poor  to  grow  wild  grass 
and  weeds,  and  producing  bountiful 


yields,  while  in  the  same  climate 
and  locality,  where  they  were  on 
rich  land,  they  simply  indulged  in 
riotous  living  and  did  nothing  worth 
while.  On  the  poor  land  the  berries 
set  abundantly,  while  on  the  rich 
soil  all  except  the  primary  blossom 
on  the  truss  were  male  flowers  and 
produced  nothing.  On  the  poor  land 
the  berries  were  quite  an  inch  in 
diameter,  while  the  well-fed  plants^ 
five  times  as  large,  produced  small 
berries  only. 

POSSIBLE  COMBINATIONS  ARE  MANY. 

Could  we  blend  Ettersburg  No. 
121  and  Trebla,  and  get  all  that  is 
good  in  the  No.  121  berry  on  the 
Trebla  plant,  it  would  be  a  good 
combination.  This  might  work  read- 
ily, and  again  it  may  never  be  at- 
tainable at  all.  The  greatest  fault 
of  Trebla  is  its  depressed  seeds, 
which  leaves  its  exterior  easily 
marred.  The  center  or  mealy  part 
of  the  berry  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Another  promising  combination  is 
with  "Rena"  beach.  This  Rena  is 
a  variety  grown  from  Point  Arena 
beach  strawberry  seed  naturally  hy- 
bridized with  something,  God  alone 
knows  what,  as  there  was  many  hy- 
brids, by-hybrids  and  multo-hyhrids 
growing  all  around  it.  As  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  quite  unique.  It  has 
strikingly  beautiful  foliage,  very 
clean  cut,  dark  green  and  glossy, 
very  ornamental.  In  fruit  it  makes 
a  fine,  well-turned  oval  berry  for 
every  blossom,  and  it  is  productive, 
too.  But  the  berries  are  pink  and 
fragile  like  the  beach  strawberry. 
These  are  only  faults,  however,  and 
a  cross  with  "No.  121  or  Trebla  may 
make  a  great  combination. 

Another  variety  of  possible  breed- 
ing timber  is  "No.  121  Jr."  This  is 
a  variety  well  within  the  canning 
type,  in  many  ways  resembling  No. 
121  and,  like  it,  has  all  its  faults, 
too.  But  it  has  a  wonderful  root 
system — deep  and  growing  heavy 
like  briar  roots.  Roots  such  as  those 
would  help  out  any  variety,  espe- 
cially on  poor  land. 

Several  other  varieties  having  spe- 
cial characters  desirable  in  a  can- 
ning strawberry  have  been  used  in 
crossing  last  season,  but  it  will  be 
1921  before  we  will  know  the  re- 
sults. I  may  get  what  I  want,  and 
it  is  more  likely  I  will  get  some 
freaks  I  have  not  looked  for. 

STRAWBERRY  BREEDING  A  LONG- WINDED 
GAME  WITH  MANY  RELAYS. 

It  may  look  to  the  average  person 
like  strawberry  breeding  is  a  long,  I 


tedious  process  that  one  must  have 
a  wealth  of  patience  to  follow  up. 
Unless  life  itself  is  a  great  care  to 
one's  own  self,  I  fail  to  reason  it 
out  that  way.  The  average  mother 
spends  more  nerve  force  and  has 
more  worry  and  patience  rearing  one 
child  than  I  have  in  ten  years  breed- 
ing for  new  forms  of  strawberries. 
First,  it  takes  about  two  minutes  to 
hybridize  a  strawberry  blossom,  then 
thero  is  nothing  doing  for  about 
sixty  days.  The  ripened  berry,  en- 
closed in  its  cheesecloth  covering,  is 
then  collected  and  sometimes  within 
six  months  the  seed  is  washed  out 
ready  for  planting.  Sowing  is  done 
under  perfectly  natural  conditions  in 
an  elevated  seedbed,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  whole  year  is  to  keep 
free  of  weeds  and  water  the  plants 
about  twice  a  week.  The  next  year 
is  field  culture,  and  sometimes  I 
don't  see  the  plants  closely  in  sev- 
eral months.  The  next  year  is  a  lit- 
tle more  cultivation,  and  waiting  to 
sample  the  fruit,  providing  there  is 
any  to  sample  that  seems  worth  sam- 
pling. Four  season's  work  to  see 
what  you  have  got,  you  see,  and 
there  is  no  crying,  no  squawking,  no 
colic,  earache  or  anything  to  grate 
on  one's  nerves — just  a  pleasant  an- 
ticipation, waiting  to  see  if  a  trump 
card  turns  up.  Nor  does  it  require 
that  wealth  of  "patience,"  as  a 
Scotchman  once  remarked,  "as  does 
spending  $600  a  year  trying  to  edu- 
cate a  six-bit  boy."  As  for  straw- 
berry plants,  today  one  may  have 
them,  but  tomorrow  one,  too,  may 
destroy  and  forget  them.  The  pa- 
tience required  is  synonymous  with 
a  species  of  love,  directing  by  intel- 
ligence nature  to  assume  more  use- 
ful forms  for  the  benefit  of  one's 
fellowmen. 

Sometimes  the  road  to  valuable 
varieties  is  decidedly  short  and  easy. 
As  an  instance.  Ettersburg  No.  121 
is  a  simple  hybrid  between  the  wild 
Alpine  and  the  Cape  Mendocino 
beach  strawberry.  Fendall,  a  pistil- 
ate  variety  of  Eastern  origin,  was 
hybridized  with  No.  121.  The  two 
most  likely  varieties  coming  from 
this  cross  are  the  varieties  I  named 
Fendalcino  and  Fantastic.  The  for- 
mer is  a  berry  of  Fendall  type  with 
a  plant  about  five  times  as  vigorous 
as  its  parent  and  exceedingly  produc- 
tive. The  Fantastic  has  the  high 
quality  of  No.  121  and  much  of  the 
form  of  Fendall.  Both  are  berries  of 
great  beauty  and  high  quality,  and 


seem  to  be  of  exceedingly  robust  con- 
stitution. 

A    PEDIGREE    THAT    REACHES    BACK  TO 
THE  BEGINNING  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

As  illustrating  a  long  road  to 
reaching  the  top,  I  will  mention 
"No.  412,"  a  variety  that  if  it  keeps 
on  doing  what  it  has  been  doing  for 
the  last  three  years  is  going  to  be 
known  as  the  "Red  Cross."  It  is 
not  at  all  pretentious  as  it  goes 
about  its  work,  but  in  the  field,  as 
one  eats  it  from  the  plant,  it  is  the 
best  ever.  The  past  two  seasons 
have  been  distressful  to  most  varie- 
ties here,  but  No.  412  came  through 
with  a  bountiful  crop  of  perfect  ber- 
ries, seeming  to  be,  like  the  Red 
Cross,  "perfectly  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  distress,"  so  the  proposed 
name  is  well  merited. 

The  berries  are  almost  globular, 
except  that  they  are  somewhat 
necked  and  quite  flattened  on  the 
off  end.  They  grow  on  delicate 
slender  stems,  quite  unlike  ordinary 
strawberries,  and  are  brilliant  red. 
The  whole  plant  is  delicate  and  re- 
fined, but  the  key  to  its  robustness 
is  its  long,  deep,  penetrating  roots,  a 
unique  form  even  among  hybrids, 
borrowed  from  the  Cape  Mendocino 
beach  strawberry. 

The  record  says  it  is  a  cross  be- 
tween "No.  216"  and  Trebla.  No. 
216  is  a  berry  of  luscious  quality, 
and  such  robustness  that  it  fruited 
only  on  very  poor  land — a  remark- 
ably strong  plant.  It  was  a  cross 
between  No.  84  and  No.  70.  No.  84 
is  a  cross  between  a  Rose  Etters- 
burg-C.  M.  Beach  and  a  R.  E.-Cali- 
fornica.  This  particular  plant  was 
"No.  20."  No.  20  was  produced  by 
crossing  R.  E.  with  Cape  Mendo- 
cino beach  strawberry,  while  Rose 
Ettersburg  is  a  cross  between  Peru- 
vian beach  strawberry  and  a  third 
generation,  Sharpless  and  Parry.  The 
Rose  Ettersburg-Californica  was  the 
same,  except  that  the  Californica 
was  used  instead  of  the  Cape  Men- 
docino beach  strawberry.  No.  70  is 
Crescent  and  No.  20. 

The  above  is  the  mother's  side  of 
the  house.  Trebla,  the  male  parent 
of  No.  412,  is  more  complex  and 
adds  to  the  above  blood  Michel's 
Early  and  Alpine.  Surely  some  mix- 
ture on  both  sides,  with  much  blood 
of  high  quality.  Just  one  more 
claim  No.  412  has  to  "Red  Cross," 
it  has  in  the  last  three  seasons 
ripened  a  week  or  more  in  advance 
of  all  other  varieties — "first  in  the 
field,"  something  very  characteristic 
of  the  Red  Cross. 


Spray  vs.  Fumigation  for  Citrus  Grey  Scale 

By  F.  R.  Brann,  Horticultural  Inspector,  Lindsay,  Cal. 


DURING  the  past  five  years  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy regarding  the  relative  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  various  spray  for- 
mulas and  fumigation  for  the  control 
of  the  grey  scale  (Coccus  citricola). 
There  has  been  a  great  variety  of 
arguments  used  on  the  citrus  grower 
to  induce  him  to  use  certain  spray 
formulas.  On  the  other  hand  fumi- 
gation has  been  voluntarily  adopted 
by  a  large  percentage  of  the  experi- 
enced and  progressive  citrus  grow- 
ers on  the  strength  of  its  merits 
and  on  the  advice  from  our  State 
University  experts  and  State  and 
county  horticultural  officials.  Com- 
paratively little  soliciting  for  fumi- 
gation has  been  done,  and  only  dur- 
ing the  late  spring  and  summer 
months.  The  investment  necessary 
to  operate  as  a  sprayer  is  very  light 
compared  with  that  for  fumigation, 
consequently  many  have  entered  the 
field  as  commercial  sprayers,  prompt- 
ed mainly  by  commercial  gain. 

The  Horticultural  Commissioner 
and  his  local  inspectors  are  always 
willing  and  anxious  to  advise  the 
use  of  a  method  which  has  been 
thoroughly  proven  to  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  grower   and  equally 


willing  and  anxious  to  protect  the 
grower  to  the  extent  of  their  author- 
ity against  formulas  which  may 
prove  detrimental  if  used. 

The  wide-awake  grower  will  not 
"experiment"  with  a  new  formula 
on  an  acreage  scale,  as  a  few  trees 
will  show  the  results  just  as  well, 
if  given  time,  and  probably  at  a  tre- 
mendous saving.  The  paramount  is- 
sue regarding  the  use  of  a  certain 
treatment  on  citrus  is:  Does  it  con- 
stitute an  investment  to  the  grower 
who  uses  it?  How  shall  we  deter- 
mine this?  How  many  years  does  it 
require?  ,  And  who  shall  pay  for  the 
experiments?  These  questions  are 
of  vital  importance,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  evade  them. 

There  have  been  many  spray  for- 
mulas offered  for  the  control  of  the 
grey  scale  on  citrus  during  the  past 
four  years,  none  of  which  have  yet 
proven  to  be  as  efficient  as,  or  cheap- 
er than,  fumigation.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  very  evident.  We  have  but 
three  methods  of  artificially  con- 
trolling insect  pests  and  one  natural 
method,  viz.:  (1)  Arsenical,  poison- 
ing through  the  digestive  organs; 
(2)  contact,  chemical  dissolution  of 
bodily  tissues;   (3)  repellant,  direct 


killing  by  deadly  fumes,  or  produc- 
ing unpleasant  living  environments; 
(4)  parasitical,  employment  of  nat- 
ural parasites. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  habits,  especially 
the  eating  and  hatching  habits,  of 
the  insect  pest  which  is  troubling 
us,  in  order  to  determine  which  of 
the  three  artificial  methods  we  should 
use  as  a  means  of  control.  Also 
what  effect  will  the  treatment  have 
upon  the  citrus  plant  itself? 

After  classifying  the  insect  regard- 
ing its  eatin,g  and  hatching  habits, 
we  find  it  just  as  essential  to  clas- 
sify the  various  chemicals  regard- 
ing their  effect  on  citrus  vegetation. 

Ol  R    EXPERIENCE    IN    TULARE  COUNTY 
WITH  SPRAYS. 

We  find  that  arsenate  of  lead  acts 
as  a  stimulative  poison  on  citrus. 
Oils  are  injurious  to  the  citrus  leaf 
because  of  the  tendency  to  close  up, 
or  seal  over  the  leaf  cells,  reducing 
the  functioning  power  of  the  leaf  in 
admitting  carbon  dioxide.  Oils  con- 
taining acids  produce  severe  injury, 
but  even  though  the  acids  are  re- 
moved it  is  not  beneficial  to  the 
citrus  leaf  to  have  on  its  surface  any 
material  which  would  have  a  ten- 


dency to  retard  its  functioning  pow- 
ers. 

Another  consideration  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  is  that  arsenical 
sprays  are  very  apt  to  destroy  bene- 
ficial insects  or  effect  disagreeable 
living  environments,  thus  allowing 
its  host,  if  a  sucking  insect,  to  in- 
crease unhindered. 

Scale  insects  are  not  affected  by 
the  surface  application  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  bluestone,  Paris  green,  etc. 
Many  of  our  beneficial  insects  are 
affected.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  of  ex- 
treme value  for  controlling  certain 
insect  pests  on  deciduous  stock  and 
gives  wonderful  efficiency  if  used  at 
the  proper  time,  but  is  out  of  place 
when  used  on  citrus. 

I  will  give  some  data  which  I  per- 
sonally secured  from  two  orange 
groves  in  the  Lindsay  district  on 
which  arsenical  sprays  were  used: 

A  certain  spray  formula  contain- 
ing as  a  base  arsenate  of  lead  and 
copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  was  ap- 
plied as  a  spray  on  a  10-acre  grove 
of  10-year-old  Washington  navel  and 
Valencia  trees  twice.  One  applica- 
tion was  made  early  in  June,  1916, 
the  other  in  September,  1917.  On 
(Concluded  on  page  311) 
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Organization— Control  of  Water  by  Users 


FRESNO,  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  realizes  what  or- 
ganization means.  When  her  growers  of  grapes  and  peaches  were  in 
despair  owing  to  increasingly  desperate  conditions  in  marketing  their 
products  a  few  years  ago,  they  did  organize — first  the  raisin  men  and 
afterwards  the  peach  men.  Instead  of  disaster,  which  confronted  them 
before  their  own  co-operative  agencies  were  established,  they  have,  by 
their  own  efforts,  extended  their  markets  and  placed  their  industries  on  a 
living  and  profitable  basis.  Every  town,  every  district,  and  every  busi- 
ness man  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  profits  by  the  improved  conditions, 
while  the  money  spent  in  roads,  parks,  and  other  public  improvements 
testify  to  a  condition  of  prosperity.  And  this  condition  is  now  universally 
recognized  to  be  due  to  organization  on  the  part  of  the  growers. 


A  mass  meeting  of  farmers  was 
held  in  the  Fresno  Auditorium  on 
Tuesday,  February  18,  to  organize 
the  Fresno  Irrigation  District  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  their  own  irri- 
gation system.  Some  120  delegates 
were  present  (besides  a  number  of 
non-delegates) ,  who  represented  thou- 
sands of  Fresno  water  users. 

George  C.  Roeding,  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting,  out- 
lined again  the  reasons  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  organization  at  this  time 
He  said  in  effect,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Fresno  county  was  due  to 
an  abundance  of  water  and  to  the 
colony  system  which  had  kept  land 
at  a  reasonable  price.  It  was  the 
first  place  where  the  colony  system 
was  started,  due  to  district  co-oper- 
ation. The  contracts  for  water  at  a 
fixed  price  with  the  present  privately 
owned  systems  expires  in  two  years' 
time  and  then  the  water  user  will 
not  know  where  he  stands. 

CONTROL  Or  WATER  AS  WELL  AS  LAND. 

By  the  formation  of  an  irrigation 
district  the  canals  and  laterals  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  land 
owners.  The  district  will  not  be 
obligated  to  furnish  water  outside 
its  own  boundaries.  The  Fresno  Ir- 
rigation District  will  be  independent 
of  any  other  district  until  it  votes 
to  join  the  others  in  the  Kings  River 
Conservation  District.  Organization 
will  not  only  put  land  owners  in 
control  of  the  water,  but  also  of 
drainage — a  matter  next  important 
to  water.  There  are  40,000  acres 
unfit  for  cultivation  around  Fresno 
because  of  alkali  or  a  waterlogged 
condition.  Water  levels  are  con- 
stantly changing  and  all  this  land 
can  be  reclaimed  if  the  Pine  Flat 
project  is  accepted. 

Wylie  M.  Giffin,  president  of  the 
Associated  Raisin  Growers.  Inc.,  said 
that  he  formerly  favored  private 
ownership,  but  he  had  owned  lands 
in  the  Alta  district,  where  growers 
control  their  own  irrigation  system, 


and  he  is  now  heartily  in  favor  of 
public  ownership.  The  Alta  district 
gets  its  water  as  cheaply  as  Fresno, 
has  good  service  and  some  bonds 
have  already  been  retired.  Mr.  Giffin 
then  made  a  motion  that  "we  pro- 
ceed to  organize  the  Fresno  Irriga- 
tion District  under  the  Wright  law." 

THE  WRONG  NOTE. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  to 
consider  whether  the  Wright  law  or 
some  other  form  be  used  in  organiz- 
ing the  district,  the  speaker  asking, 
"What  has  the  Consolidated  Canal 
Company  got  that  I  want  to  buy?" 
A  farmers'  organization  is  only  con- 
cerned in  "we."  Organization  is 
democratic  and  is  not  looking  out 
for  any  individual,  but  for  the  sup- 
posed good  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity— as  the  State  did  about  the  wine- 
grape  growers. 

The  growers'  delegates  present 
knew  exactly  what  they  wanted  and 
what  their  instructions  were.  After 
many  questions  were  asked,  which 
were  discussed  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of,  the  chairman  explained 
that  there  were  only  two  laws  under 
which  they  could  organize.  That 
was  a  detail  to  be  discussed  after 
organization  was  complete  The  Pine 
Flat  project  could  not  be  developed 
now — it  could  come  later — but  by 
organization  now  they  could  create 
a  vehicle  to  acquire  control  of  their 
water  and  drainage. 

ORGANIZATION  ADOPTED. 

Mr.  Giffin's  motion  was  carried 
with  a  rousing  chorus  of  ayes  by 
the  delegates  from  some  43  colonies 
and  districts  representing  about  240,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

A  motion  was  made  and  passed 
that  10  cents  an  acre  be  assessed  to 
raise  $24,000  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  organization.  A  commit- 
tee of  11  men  was  elected  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  provide  ways 
and  means  to  carry  the  undertaking 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 


Good  Roads  and  Schools  vs.  Hot  Air 

[Written  for  Taciflc  Rural  Press  by  John  i.  Fox.] 


The  writer  has  been  gathering 
opinions  on  taxation  for  road-build- 
ing purposes  from  various  farmers 
in  journeying  around  the  State.  The 
majority  of  the  opinions  from  lead- 
ing growers  is  condensed  as  follows: 

We  do  not  mind  paying  out  money 
for  the  improvement  of  our  roads 
and  highways,  provided  the  extra 
money  is  spent  on  them  and  not 
frittered  away  on  other  things.  Good 
paved  roads  and  good  schools  attract 
new  settlers  of  the  right  class  more 
than  anything  else — men  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  improve  their 
properties.  With  good  roads  and 
schools  we  can  well  dispense  with 
the  penny-a-liner,  hot-air  stuff  that 
is  sent  away  to  the  East  from  every 
county  to  attract  new  blood. 

Some  of  those  highly-optimistic, 
"all  loin  and  no  shin"  publications 
are  very  expensive  and  often  convey 


wrong  impressions.  We  can  afford 
to  be  absolutely  truthful  about  Cal- 
ifornia and  beat  the  best  at  that. 

Most  farmers  are  in  favor  of  cut- 
ting out  peddling  the  "bull"  and 
applying  the  money  to  county  im- 
provements— particularly  as  regards 
roads — roads  and  schools.  The  way- 
farer will  not  be  importuned  to 
stay  with  us  then.  He  will  be  glad 
enough  to  "put  up"  in  order  to  be 
"allowed"  to  stay  in  a  land  where 
he  can  trundle  his  little  old  Ford 
into  town  any  day  in  the  year  with- 
out miring  and  without  the  frost 
busting  his  radiator.  

Peach  blight  is  reported  to  be 
quite  in  evidence  this  year  in  Kings 
county  orchards.  The  lime-sulphur 
spray  is  being  recommended  by  Fred 
Howard,  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
and  next  fall  more  men  will  use  the 
November  spray. 


Spray  Apples  When  Buds  Swell 

This  is  a  good  time  to  spray  your  apples  with  lime-sulphur  because 
it  is  one  of  the  best  insecticides  as  well  as  being  a  fungicide.  This  is 
what  it  will  do  if  put  on  just  as  the  buds  swell:  Kills  red  spiders  (and 
the  first  hatch  is  the  worst,  as  it  is  the  precursor  of  multitudes),  kills 
thrips  (which  are  even  found  on  apple  trees),  kills  San  Jose  and  Greedy 
scale  and  others,  blister  mite,  green  apple  aphis  and  the  purple  apple 
aphis.    So  much  for  the  insects. 

But  this  same  lime-sulphur  at  the  same  strength — one  gallon  stock 
solution  to  ten  of  water — used  at  this  time,  as  the  buds  swell  to  burst- 
ing, is  the  best  remedy  against  apple  scab  and  the  first  spray  against 
powdery  mildew.  When  the  weather  turns  warm,  trees  "wake  up"  very 
quickly.  Get  your  spray  material  on  hand  without  delay,  no  matter 
whether  you  have  apples,  pears,  peaches  or  apricots. 


;       GRAIN  BINS 

™  Mode  of  Corrnrated  sheet 

J  metal — several   hundred  per 

m  cent   stronger   than  smooth 

■  metal. 


Z  ROUND  CULVERT 

m      Hade    of    renuine  Open 

m  Hearth    Iron    or  Kentucky 

S  Copper  bearinr  MetaU 


srRFACE  PIPE 

Lock-seamed  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  Built 
heavy  and  strong. 


WELL 
CASING 

We  make  all 
types  of  well 
casing  for  water 
wells  —  casing 
that  fits  smoothly 
>ii.  .1  evenly. 


■■■■•■■■■■■■■Ill 


SHEET  METAL 

PRODUCTS 


The  sturdiness  and  quality  of  the 
entire  line  of  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  is  well  illustrated  by 

MADEWELL  SURFACE  PIPE 

The  pipe  with  the  heavy  wide 
lock-seam  that  complete  collapse  of 
the  pipe  will  not  break.  The  pipe 
that  is  made  heavy  enough  to  stand 
the  knocks  of  hard  usage.  The  pipe 
with  the  smooth-fitting  sleeves  and 
collars.  Strongest,  longest  wearing, 
best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A 

It  explains  the  many  uses  for 
sheet  metal  products  and  describes 
the  Madewell  line  in  detail.  Use 
the  coupon. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT 

WORKS, 
E.  12th  St.  &  25th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT  WORKS, 

E.  12th  St.  &  25th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  catalog  A. 
I  am  interested  in  

Name   

Address   


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 
liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.   Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

HAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  California 


When  you  find  the  KEEN  KUTTER  trade- 
mark you  can  be  positive  that  the  article  which 
bears  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  which  it  is  possible 
to  produce.  And  practically  every  sharp  edged 
tool  you  will  ever  need  is  offered  you  under 
the  KEEN   KUTTER  brand. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

"The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  long  after  the  PRICE  is  forgotten." 
Trod*  Mark  Reentered  E.  C.  SIMMONS 


March  1,  1919 
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Help  Your 
Citrus  Trees 

Why  not  buy  your  farm  muni- 
tions readyior  use,  not  subject 
to  the  losses  which  the  other 
Nitrogens  always  suffer? 
Commercial  sense  dictates 
that  money  is  saved  by  use  of 
Nitrate,  for  its  comparative 
low  price  strongly  commends 
it  to  the  business  grower. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


REE MAM 

A«#GARDEN  tractor*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


American^Beauty 
Dust  Sprayers 


With 


Liquid  Flame 

fT  send?forT"3 

BOOKLET  "A" 
THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MOCOCO 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

ienT^fo?  ALFA  LFA 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc. 
For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


SPRAY    VS.    FUMIGATION  FOR 
CITRUS  GREY  SCALE. 


(Continued  from  page  309) 
February  25,  1918,  the  trees  were 
simply  covered  with  cottony  cushion 
scale  (Icerya  purchasi)  from  the 
ground,  up  the  trunks  and  to  the 
outermost  twigs,  not  merely  a  few 
trees  here  and  there  affected  in  this 
way  but  on  all  trees  throughout  the 
grove.  Not  a  live  Vedalia  could  I 
find  after  a  thorough  search.  After 
the  heavy  rains  of  February  and 
March  I  again  searched  the  grove, 
but  could  find  no  Vedalia. 

RAPID   WORK    OK   VF.DAI.IA    (  AKDINALIS. 

On  March  25  I  received  two  tubes 
of  adult  Vedalia  from  the  State  In- 
sectary,  Sacramento.  These  tubes 
contained  50  and  75  Vedalia,  five  of 
which  were  dead.  I  released  120  of 
these  valuable  little  beetles  in  the 
grove,  distributing  them  pretty  well 
over  the  entire  10  acres,  and  on 
June  17,  1918,  practically  all  cot- 
tony cushion  scale  were  dead. 

This  10  acres  is  the  south  half  of 
a  20-acre  grove,  the  north  half  of 
which  was  not  sprayed.  The  whole 
acreage  was  worked  as  one  grove, 
with  no  avenue  separating,  yet  no 
cottony  cushion  appeared  on  the 
trees  of  the  north  10  acres.  On  the 
south  and  west  the  orange  groves 
adjoining  were  not  sprayed  and  were 
not  infested  with  cotton  cushion 
scale. 

But  the  severe  infestation  of  cot- 
tony cushion  scale  was  not  the  only 
trouble  on  this  10  acres.  A  still 
more  serious  condition  resulted  from 
the  use  of  this  spray.  The  leaves 
dropped  until  one  could  see  through 
the  trees  plainly,  and  at  the  present 
date  the  trees  have  not  shown  signs 
of  improving.  I  took  Prof.  H.  J. 
Quayle  of  the  Riverside  Experi- 
mental Station  to  see  this  grove  on 
June  26,  1918,  and  he  stated  it  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  cot- 
tony cushion  infestation  he  had  ever 
seen. 

Another  grove  of  10-year-old 
Washington  navel  trees  was  sprayed 
late  in  February,  1917,  with  an  ar- 
senate of  lead  and  copper  sulphate 
solution,  five  rows  in  the  center  of 
the  grove  being  left  unsprayed.  On 
the  sprayed  portion,  during  the 
blooming  period,  enormous  numbers 
of  aphids  were  present,  and  seriously 
hindered  the  setting  of  the  fruit, 
while  on  the  five  unsprayed  rcws 
there  were  very  few  aphids  and 
these  trees  produced  nearly  three 
times  as  much  fruit  per  tree  as  the 
sprayed  portion. 

This  condition  resulted  from  the 
lead  arsenate  killing  the  common 
red  ladybird  (Hippodamia  conver- 
gens),  allowing  the  unhindered  de- 
velopment or  propagation  of  the 
aphids.  Afterward  the  sprayed  trees 
became  quite  defoliated  on  the  south 
sides,  but  the  five  unsprayed  rows 
appeared  perfectly  normal  and  did 
not  drop  their  leaves.  Both  of  these 
growers  told  me  that  if  they  had 
known  what  effect  the  spray  would 
have  they  could  not  have  been  hired 
to  use  it. 

The  oil  sprays  are  not  being  used 
in  this  district  to  any  degree,  for,  as 
with  "shure-kil."  most  all  growers 
are  "wise  to  it"  and  have  it  prop- 
erly classified.  Practically  the  only 
oil  used  on  citrus  today  is  the  small 
amount  which  is  used  with  lime- 
sulphur.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  lime  and  sulphur  spray- 
ing on  citrus  at  the  present  time 
and  it  is  due  to  the  following  rea- 
sons that  so  many  growers  are  spray- 
ing with  it:  First,  it  can  be  used 
without  causing*  tree  injury,  if  used 
during  cool  weather;  second,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exceptional  weather 
conditions  of  the  season  1917;  third, 
the  initial  cost  is  less  than  fumiga- 
tion. 

The  natural  death  rate  of  citra- 
cola  scale  during  the  summer  of 
1917  was  enormous,  far  more  than 
of  any  previous  year,  and  splendid 
results  could  be  obtained  so  far  as 
scale  killing  was  concerned  with  al- 
most any  kind  of  material.  In  fact, 
commercially  clean  results  occurred 
on  many  groves  throughout  the  dis- 
trict where  no  treatment  at  all  was 
given.  If  a  treatment  had  been  used 
on  these  groves,  it  would  have  nat- 
urally received  the  credit  of  the  full 
efficiency. 


18  Years  Back  of  HARDIE  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure,  light  weight,  large  capacity,  powerful  engine, 
perfect  agitation,  simple  construction 
HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYERS  are  the  final  word  in  sprayers.  They 
represent  not  only  years  of  experience,  but  also  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  spraying  needs  and  the  conditions  that  govern  spraying.  Where 
spraying  is  most  difficult  you  will  find  HARDIE  Sprayers  in  the  majority. 
HARDIE  SPRAYERS  are  noted  for  their  simplicity.  No  complicated 
dwevices  to  cause  trouble  when  every  minute  counts.  You  can  put  any 
of  the  help  to  work  with  a  HARDIE  and  get  maximum  results.  Makes 
the  work  of  spraying  easier  than  ever  before. 

When  you  see  a  HARDIE  SPRAYER  you  will  readily  understand  its 
superiority.  See  how  compact  it  is — the  few  working  parts  and  how 
everyone  of  them  is  quickly  accessible.  There  are  21  HARDIE  fea- 
tures that  make  it  the  leading  power  sprayer.  The  HARDIE  CAT- 
ALOG tells  all  about  them.  A  COPY  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Send 
today.    You  can  see  a  HARDIE  at  your  dealer's. 

HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  $12.00 

The  latest  HARDIE  device  made  to  improve  spraying  conditions, 
shoots  a  cloud  of  petetrating  spray,  covers  the  trees  with  a  fog.  Easy 

to  handle.  Takes  a  tiresome  load 
off  the  arms  and  does  the  work 
in  much  less  time.  Fits  any  high 
pressure  sprayer  and  increases  its 
efficiency. 

Order  a  Hardie  ORCHARD 
GUN  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  us.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
fied. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

OFFICE:  1023  LEIGHTON  AVENUE.  LOS  ANGELES. 


HARDIE  AGENT:  H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co., 
HARDIE  AGENT:  A.  F.  George  Co., 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


Give  Them  a  Chance 

'Blast  the  holes  that  you  plant  'em  in.  That's  the  way 
to  start  your  trees  right.  They'll  show  you  in  a  hurry 
what  they  think  of  it  by  the  way  they  grow.  You  see — 
blasting  the  holes  loosens  the  earth  so  that  their  roots  have  a  chance 
to  spread.  How  would  you  like  to  work  tied  up  in  a  straight  jacket? 
Well — that's  about  the  way  a  tree  feels  with  its  roots  all  cramped 
into  a  spade-dug  hole." 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

is  what  you  need  to  help  you  on  your  farm  and  in  your  orchard.  It  will  lighten 
the  heavy  work  and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
in  a  day  than  you  ever  could  have  by  using  the  old  fashioned  hand  methods. 

Send  today  for  our  illustrated  book,  "Progressive  Cultivation",  and  learn  from 
its  pages  how  you  can  use  Hercules  Dynamite  to  help  you  plant  your  trees, 
dig  your  ditches,  and  clear  yout  land. 

The  coupon  printed  below  is  for  your  convenience.    Sign  it  and  send  it  in  no-iv. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco.  California 

Hercules  Powder  Companj  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gendemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.  " 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  ___ 

Address  
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Walnut  Orchard  Demonstration 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


At  the  walnut  demonstration  lec- 
ture and  discussion,  which  took  place 
on  Judge  Lieb's  ranch  at  Cupertino, 
January  31,  Professor  Ralph  E. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, who  was  the  lecturer,  opened 
his  remarks  by  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  the  walnut  was  still  a  tree  of 
mystery;  that  we  had  yet  much  to 
learn  concerning  every  phase  of  its 
propagation,  management  and  im- 
provement; that  it  is  unlike  the 
prune,  apple  or  pear,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  trees  our  ideas  are 
more  or  less  fixed  by  wide  exper- 
ience. He  pointed  out  the  three  sep- 
arate systems  employed  in  Judge 
Lieb's  orchards:  (1)  grafting  on  the 
trunk  of  the  black,  4(2)  top-working 
the  headed  black  at  eight  years  and 
(3)  the  nursery  grafted  tree. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
interested  men  at  this  meeting  and 
they  asked  numerous  questions.  As 
is  usual  there  was  a  diversity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  results  ob- 
tained— an  earnest  of  the  close  at- 
tention growers  pay  to  these  mat- 
ters. The  professor  was  asked  about 
Wlltz  Mayette,  which  in  this  district 
makes  a  good  tree  and  a  handsome 
nut  with  half  the  weight  meat. 

The  reply  was  that  the  tree  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  shy  bearer  and 
that  it  was  at  present  difficult  to 
get  a  premium  for  fancy  varieties. 
Quantity  is  what  is  wanted  as  well 
as  fair  quality.  That  is  one  reason 
why  they  are  planting  more  Santa 
Barbara  Seedlings  in  Santa  Barbara 
for  it  is  easier  to  sell  these  at  30 
cents  a  pound  than  to  get  35  for 
Franquettes,  and  the  southern  nuts 
bore  heavier.  "Budded  nuts"  has 
come  to  mean  Plancentia  Perfection 
with  the  trade,  who  knows  exactly 
what  to  expect  under  this  name. 

GRAFTS  ON  MATURE  BLACK. 

An  eight-year-old  walnut  tree 
bearing  one-year  grafts  was  an  ob- 
ject under  discussion.  Each  limb 
had  been  grafted  with  a  single  scion 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branch,  be- 
cause the  sap  flow  is  stronger  there. 
The  grafts  had  made  a  very  large 
growth  as  sprouts  had  been  kept 
rubbed  off,  but  the  new  growth  was 
drooping,  curled  and  tangled. 

The  lesson  we  learned  here  was 
that  it  paid  to  put  in  two  grafts  in- 
stead of  only  one.  That  is,  one  each 
side  of  the  cleft.  Because  the  up- 
per side  of  the  stub  was  dead  and 
in  condition  to  rot;  and  a  walnut 
stub  rots  very  easily.  Both  grafts 
in  such  a  stub  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  they  heal  over  the  wound 
and  then  one  can  be  cut  off  if  it  Is 
found  to  be  superfluous.  Another 
lesson  we  learned  was  that  it  pays 
on  such  strong  growing  grafts  to  tie 
them  up  to  stronger  supports  and 
make  several  ties  as  you  would  on 
a  young  vine.  A  few  small  laths 
had  been  tacked  on  to  prevent  the 
grafts  being  blown  out  by  the  wind, 
but  no  effort  had  been  made  to  train 
them.  They  will  now  have  to  be 
pruned  into  shape  which  seems  a 
far  greater  waste  of  time  than  the 
simple  tying.  The  professor  showed 
us  how  this  should  be  done. 

OPINIONS  OF  GROWERS. 

Here  are  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  growers:  "Planting  the 
nut  in  place  and  grafting  at  eight 
years  takes  too  long  to  be  good 
business.  It  also  makes  an  orchard 
too  expensive  by  the  time  it  comes 
into  bearing."  "I  like  to  cut  off 
the  tap-root  from  the  black  walnut 
nursery  stock  because  I  believe  the 
branching  of  the  tap-root  from  the 
cut  end  will  tend  to  result  in  more 
fruit  and  less  wood  growth."  "I 
like  to  train  my  trees  up  more  and 
get  them  to  fruiting  earlier." 
"Nursery  stock  for  me."  "The  head 
wants  more  spacing  than  is  easy  to 
obtain  in  a  black." 

Many  observations  of  a  like  na- 
ture were  heard,  all  based  on  spe- 
cific reason,  deduction  and  observa- 
tion— sometimes  on  theory. 

PRUNING  AND  SPACING. 

With  regard  to  pruning,  Professor 
Smith  said  that  trees  in  the  South 
have  become  too  thick  and  brushy, 
in  consequence  of  which,  where  this 
is  the  case,  all  the  Inside  fruit  wood 
is  dead  and  unproductive.    The  trees 


should  be  opened  up  to  overcome 
this.  Also  the  trees  have  been  plant- 
ed too  close  together — they  should 
be  not  less  than  50  or  60  feet  apart 
on  real  walnut  land.  In  some  com- 
mercial orchards  in  the  South  al- 
ternate trees  are  being  taken  out  in 
order  to  admit  more  light  and  air. 
In  a  few  years  more  nuts  are  ob- 
tained on  the  reduced  number  of 
trees.  Where  the  trees  by  being 
too  brushy  have  lost  all  but  outside 
bearing  wood,  old  laterals  should  be 
cut  out  and  a  new  set  of  fruit  wood 
induced,  the  tree  being  kept  open 
enough  for  air  and  sunlight  to  pen- 
etrate but  not  enough  to  lay  the 
limbs  open  to  scald. 

The  nursery  tree  should  ,be  built 
for  two  years  after  planting,  just 
the  same  as  a  prune  tree — growing 
about  six  leaders  —  then  cutting 
again  the  third  year  according  to 
wood  growth  and  to  balance  and 
shape  the  tree.  Of  course  if  the  tree 
is  out  of  condition  it  will  have  to  be 
cut  down  low  and  a  new  head 
formed. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  GRAFTING. 

Mr.  Frank  Lieb,  who  was  present, 
said  that  in  grafting  the  trunk  of 
a  six  or  eight-year-old  black  It  takes 
three  to  four  years  to  make  a  good 
head.  When  the  trees  are  top-work- 
ed at  eight  or  nine  years,  only  the 
south  side  is  grafted  the  first  year, 
as  the  growth  is  weakened  by  the 
heavy  cutting.  The  prevailing  winds 
here  coming  from  the  north,  this 
side  being  left  helps  to  "protect  the 
grafts  as  well  as  helping  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  leaf  surface.  The 
east  and  west  sides  are  grafted  next 
and  the  north  side  last  of  all.  Mr. 
Lieb  does  not  care  to  graft  till  the 
trees  are  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

He  said  that  if  a  man's  pocket- 
book  permitted  it  such  waiting  paid, 
though  few  of  those  who  spoke  to 
each  other  in  the  circle  seemed  to 
think  they  would  care  to  risk  such 
a  long  run.  He  also  said  that  he 
would  plant  grafted  nursery  trees  on 
black  ten  feet  apart  to  form  a  fence 
row  and  the  main  part  of  the  or- 
chard in  black  walnuts.  The  graft- 
ed trees  in  the  fence  row  should  be 
of  varieties  definitely  decided  to 
plant  and  these  trees  will  furnish 
grafts  for  the  blacks  when  the  time 
comes,  also  act  as  windbreaks.  The 
limbs  of  orchard  trees  should  be 
kept  high  enough  to  be  able  to  run 
the  weed-cutter  before  harvest.  Mr. 
Lieb  was  asked  about  alfalfa  with 
walnut  trees.  The  reply  was  that  he 
tried  it  once  and  lost  four  years 
at  it. 

THE  GUMMING  OF  PRUNE  TREES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 

We  were  talking  with  a  large 
prune  grower  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  a  short  time  ago  'and  dis- 
cussing the  gumming  of  prune  trees 
which  is  not  uncommon  at  three 
and  four  years  of  age.  Besides  the 
heavy  pruning  which  seems  one 
reasonable  cause  at  this  stage,  the 
grower  in  question  said:  "Poor 
drainage  and  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  through  the  winter  may  be 
also  responsible  for  this  exudation 
of  gum  in  beads  and  patches.  These 
may  appear  on  the  north  and  east 
side  of  the  young  tree  as  well  as  on 
the  sunny  sides.  I  have  noticed  this 
condition  is  presented  in  a  greater 
degree  in  the  low-lying  and  rela- 
tively poorly  drained  sections  of  my 
young  orchard,  where  also  the  trees 
have  made  less  growth." 

Good  drainage  naturally  provides 
a  larger  feeding  area  and  an  extend- 
ed root  system.  Growers  are  taking 
more  pains  in  the  matter  of  surface 
and  tile  drainage  than  ever  before, 
knowing  the  futility  of  planting  any 
fruit  tree  in  a  water  hole — except- 
ing a  quince.  Opening  up  the  sur- 
face drainage  ditches  alone,  to  a 
good  depth,  often  works  wonders. 

SUBTLE. 

"I  paint  things  as  I  see  them," 
said  Dobbster,  complacently,  as  the 
Critic  inspected  his  "Moonlight  on 
the  Hudson." 

"Interesting!"  said  the  Critic. 
"Have  you  ever  thought  of  consult- 
ing an  oculist,  Dobbster?" 


Mr.  Farmer  Take  Notice! 


Western  Pulverizers,  Mulchers  and  Packers  are  made  for  tractor  or 

horse  work. 

This  machine  is  well  worth  your  careful  consideration,  for  you  surely 
realize  what  perfect  seed  beds  mean  to  you.  Retaining  moisture  is  very 
essential. 

Western  Pulverizers  can  be  used  right  after  the  plow,  for  they  are  self- 
cleaning. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  modern  machines. 
Write  us  for  information. 

BAKER  HAMILTON  &  PACIFIC  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


ATTENTION,  TREE  PLANTERS 

We  have  only  a  few  trees  left — the  best  of  our  stock — and  as  we 
are  anxious  to  close  them  out  as  sooh  as  possible  we  are  making  spe- 
cial prices  on  the  following  varieties: 

Beurre  Anjou  on  French  and  Jap  Root; 
Cornice  and  Winter  Nells  on  French; 
Bartlett  on  French  and  Jap,  3  to  4  ft.; 
Almonds,  all  varieties,  on  almond  root; 
Royal  and  Moorpark  Apricot  on  Myron  Root; 
French  Prune  on  Peach; 
Cherries  on  Mazzard. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST 


UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 


NEWCASTLE 


PRUNE  TREES 

FRENCH  on  Myro..  6  to  8.  4  to  6.  and  3  to  4  ft 

"        on  Peach.  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 

"        on  Almond,  4  to  A  ft. 

••        on  Apricot.  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
IMI'KKIAL  on  Myrobalan.  4  to  6  and  3  to  4  ft. 

All  budded  and  selected  bearing-  trees. 


CHERRY,  leading  Commercial  sorts,  all  sizes. 

EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE  (Platanus  Orientalist  8  to  10  and 

a  to  8  ft. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit.  Nut.  and  Ornamental  Tree*,  Vines  and  Plants:  and  our  prices 

are  low.    Write  for  our  Price  List:  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


PFor  Every         w  s»    »w  <m  ^ 

Purpose  New  B      Fittings  and  ~ 

NKW  „5  ■  Valves 

Thread.*  lI(,ed  \M          Special  ■  — ) 

Coupling.  Hcrew  W"^  Fittings 

Hot  casing  Made  to 

A.phaltnm  Order  M. 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


March  1,  1919 
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FERTILIZERS 

Feed  the  Crops 


that 


Feed  the  World 


Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LARGE  LEMON 
ORCHARD. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  second  week  in  January  we 
visited  the  850-acre  citrus  orchard 
belonging  to  the  James  Mills  Or- 
chard Corporation  a  few  miles  west 
of  Maxwell,  in  Colusa  county. 
Nearly  800  acres  of  this  is  in  lem- 
ons, only  about  60  acres  beiftg  in 
grapefruit  and  oranges.  These  or- 
chards are  planted  on  sloping  hills 
rising  from  the  valley  floor.  The 
contour  work  in  terracing  is  a  good 
piece  of  engineering  both  for  irriga- 
tion and  working.  There  are  miles 
of  cement  pipe  leading  from  stations 
on  the  high  points  of  the  rises  and 
distributed  by  the  overflow  system. 
Only  one  furrow  is  run,  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  tree  in  each  terrace 
or  on  the  highest  side  on  the  slope. 
Three  irrigations  a  year  are  given, 
each  irrigation  and  subsequent 
working  taking  about  three  weeks 
to  accomplish.  Water  is  pumped 
from  the  S.  V.  I.  canal. 

EUREKA S  WERE  SELECTED. 

These  trees  were  all  planted  in 
1912  and  1913,  and  are  well  grown 
thrifty  trees.  The  lemons  are  all 
Eurekas.  We  noticed  some  trees 
where  the  tips  of  the  growth  had 
been  frosted,  probably  about  100 
acres  out  of  850.  These  were  the 
only  ones  where  frost  injury  was 
apparent  after  the  coldest  snap  ex- 
periepced  for  many  years.  This  is 
the  first  year  of  shipping  a  com- 
mercial crop  from  these  6-year-old 
trees.  There  will  be  22  carloads  all 
told  of  oranges,  lemons  and  grape 
fruit.  The  lemons  were  going  about 
500  to  a  box  and  a  carload  was  be- 
ing prepared  while  we  were  there. 

The  lemon  trees  had  been  inter- 
set  with  almonds — Drakes.  Nonpa- 
reils and  Texas  Prolific — which  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  and  fruit  until 
they  interfere  with  the  well  being 
of  the  lemons.  Then  they  will  be 
scrapped.  They  looked  as  though 
they  would  be  ready  to  bloom  by 
the  first  of  February. 

FERTILIZATION. 

D.  B.  Macoun,  the  superintendent 
who  accompanied  the  writer,  said 
that  this  fine  young  lemon  orchard 
was  grown  entirely  with  cover-crops; 
no  manure  or  artificial  fertilizer 
had  been  used.  There  is  a  heavy 
cover-crop  of  weeds,  bur  clover  and 
grain  on  it  now,  which  is  being 
plowed  under.  Mr.  Macoun  says  the 
first  consideration  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  moisture.  That  it  is  impos- 
sible to  replace  winter  rains  with 
irrigation  and  have  the  soil  in  as 
good  condition.  He  dwelt  on  that 
one  word  "condition,"  which  means 
friability,  moisture  content,  and  re- 
tention, drainage,  etc.,  and  consid- 
ers the  proper  working  of  the  soil 
and  thorough  incorporation  of  cover- 
crops  the  main  end  to  be  worked 
for  in  the  production  of  both  trees 
and  crops.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  his  or- 
chard is  absolutely  free  from  scale 
or  other  pests  and  he  has  only  lost 
two  trees  from  gummosis. 

This  large  place  is  worked  with 
three  Yuba  tractors  and  18  horses, 
though  if  a  season  caught  them  be- 
hind it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
hire  some  teams  in  order  to  get 
plowed  in  time  to  conserve  moisture. 
On  this  6000-acre  ranch,  8000  head 
of  sheep  are  kept  and  enough  hay 
raised  for  them  and  the  work  stock 
as  well — both  alfalfa  and  grain. 
Lambing  takes  place  in  December 
and  January  and  there  is  lots  of 
stubble  and  green  alfalfa  till  the 
hills  are  in  good  grass. 

SPRING  BLOOMING  AND  JUNE  DROP. 

Mr.  Macoun  said  that  he  had  ob- 
served that  there  was  practically  no 
June  drop  of  lemons  that  bloomed  in 
fall  and  winter,  while  the  lemons 
from  spring  blooming  drop  freely. 
This  he  attributes  to  the  cool 
weather  while  blooming  and  setting 
and  an  even  moisture  in  the  soil. 
He  favors  an  early  irrigation  to  start 
with  and  considers  it  a  great  mis- 
take to  let  citrus  trees  get  so  dry 
as  to  show  distress  before  applying 
water — it'  always  results  in  a  heavy 
drop.  The  growth  on  these  young 
trees  is  very  vigorous  and  strong. 
Another  year  will,  from  all  indica- 
tions, mean  sl  large  production  of 
lemons  from  this  orchard. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS/  AmfoNa  . 


When  should  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  be  applied  to  citrus  crops? 

For  Oranges.  On  lighter  types  of  soil,  the  application  of  from  400  to  600 
pounds  of  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per  acre  is  advised,  where  it  is 
the  only  source  of  nitrogen  used,  and  on  heavier  types  of  soil  about  half  as 
much.  The  total  amount  should  be  made  in  several  instalments  rather  than 
one:  first,  early  in  March;  the  second  when  the  fruit  begins  to  "set";  a  third 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  a  fourth  some  time  in  September.  The  last 
application  is  to  help  "size"  the  fruit  as  well  as  aid  wood  and  bud  growth 
for  the  next  season. 

For  Lemons.  As  they  are  in  continuous  bearing,  it  is  advisable  to  increase 
the  number  of  applications  to  six  consisting  of  from      to  l]/2  pounds  per  tree. 

For  Grapefruit.  It  is  necessary  that  they  size  up  well.  The  bulk  of  the  Sul- 
phate should  be  applied  during  the  latter  half  of  the  growing  season,  the 
application  being  generally  a  third  larger  than  for  oranges  on  a  similar  soil. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers 
for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine 
and  dry.  'Ammonia  25^4%.    Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Los  Angeles 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


The  ^^^0  Company 


Agricultural 
Department 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Write  for  Our 
"After -the -War"  Proposition 

Effective  Now,  on  Special  6  H.  P.  Tractor 


A GUARANTEE  BOND  protects  you 
against  repairs  for  your  first  season 
of  90  days.  That  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  our  new  1919  proposition  on  the 
6  H.  P.  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  built 
especially  for  orchard  work.  The  guar- 
antee bond  reflects  the  high  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship  in  this  great 
machine. 

Our  "After-lhe-War"  Prices,  Effective 

Now,  place  the  BEAN  in  reach  of  every 
grower,  and  these  new  prices  are  guaran- 
teed until  June  30th,  1919.    If  lowered 


before  that  date,  the  difference  in  price 
will  be  refunded  to  the  purchaser;  so 
all  growers  may  buy  now,  and  get  the 
benefit,  if  any,  of  any  reduction  before 
June  30th. 

Our  1919  Easy  Terras  permit  buying 
practically  at  your  convenience. 

34  years  experience  in  manufactur- 
ing special  orchard  machinery  is  built 
into  the  TrackPULL  Tractor.  When  as 
many  are  in  use  this  tractor  will  be  as 
famous  as  the  noted  Bean  Power  ,-' 
Sprayer. 


DEAN   TrackPULL  Tractor 

Send  Now  for  the  details  of  our  "After-the-War"  Proposition.   We  have  y 
built  this  tractor  to  meet  orchard  needs  especially  and  you  can't  afford  to  ,<•' 
overlook  this  remarkable  combination.    Mail  the  coupon  for  conve-  ,** 
nience.   Do  it  now  so  you  can  have  your  tractor  early.  Asking  for      S  N»m».. 
our  complete  proposition  doesn't  obligate  you.  S 


Send  mi  full  Inform*- 
od  *bout  your  "AtWr-tho 
Tractor  propoiittot) 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

AUo  Manufacture™  of  th*  Famous  Bean  Power  Sprayere 


No.  of  aerw  

S««  tho  Bun  Tractor  tt  either  or  out  branch  bouwc  131  N.  to»  AanUa 
SUttjU  Lot  AntaU*.  ox  J  SuiiU  fffllDQ. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business] 


[Written  for  Pacific  Etiral  Praia.] 


Who  Suffers? 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  the  demand  made,  many  farm- 
ers are  getting  to  be  afraid  to  put 
In  crops  that  need  much  hand  labor 
and  are  turning  their  attention  to 
crops  that  can  be  handled  with  trac- 
tors and  machines.  Intensive  culti- 
vation means  largely  increased  pro- 
duction. To  illustrate:  One  man 
near  Sacramento  had  about  decided 
to  plant  40  acres  of  spinach  for  the 
canneries.  Later  he  got  cold  feet 
on  the  labor  conditions  and  will  put 
In  corn,  potatoes  and  alfalfa.  Yet 
the  40  acres  in  spinach  would  have 
given  employment  to  scores  of  work- 
ers in  the  field  and  the  cannery  and 
brought  so  much  more  money  into 
the  county.  Who  suffers  if  such 
conditions  grow?  The  laborers  them- 
selves first,  then  the  business  men 
and  the  consumer.  Reduced  produc- 
tion means  less  money  expended  for 
labor  and  increased  prices  to  the 
consumer  because  of  scant  supply. 

Experiments  with  Deciduous  Fruit. 

The  great  necessity  of  pollinators 
for  most  varieties  of  fruit  has  been 
conclusively  shown  after  13  years  of 
investigation  at  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  applies  especially 
to  such  fruits  as  the  Spitzenberg  and 
Winesap  apples  and  the  Cornice  pear. 


Avoid 

Disappointments 
Avoid 

Poor  Yields 
of  ALFALFA 

Get  This  Booklet 


r — 

OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


BOMBERGER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MODESTO.  CAL. 


By  planting  the  kind  of  alfalfa 
best  suited  to  your  soil  and  moist- 
ure conditions  you  not  only  insure 
heavier  yields  but  also  longer-lived 
fields. 

There  is  one  kind  of  alfalfa  best 
suited  to  your  conditions.  This 
booklet  tells  you,  and  shows  you 
which  one  of  our  selected  kinds  to 
plant. 

Conditions  Are  Ideal  for  Planting 

this  spring.  Write  today  for  this 
bosklet  and  our  latest  price  list. 
Delay  now  may  be  costly  later. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  B) 
725  Tenth  St.  Modesto,  Cal. 


WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

GROW   THE  BEST 

Bred  by  Government  experts  for 
improved  size,  color,  quality,  and 
rust  resistance,  using  as  a  basis  the 
English  Reading  Giant  asparagus 
imported  for  this  purpose  by  A.  D. 
Shamel,  Government  plant  breeder, 
now  of  Riverside,  Cal. 

IDA  L  PRtSCOTT,  Concord.  Mass. 

32  MONUMENT  ST. 


—  ■    ■  » 

Later  investigations  determined  that 
not  only  were  the  Royal  Ann,  Lam- 
bert and  Bing  cherries  sterile,  but 
they  would  not  interpollinate  each 
other,  which  explained  why  so  many 
commercial  cherry  orchards  were 
failures.  Many  of  the  orchards 
planted  to  the  varieties  named  are 
having  grafted  into  them  enough 
scions  of  good  pollinators  to  bring 
them  into  a  profitable  setting  of 
fruit. 

Almonds  at  Oakdale. 

Many  of  the  young  almond  or- 
chards at  Oakdale  have  been  set  out 
in  the  following  order:  Two  rows 
Texas  Prolific,  two  rows  of  Drake's 
seedling  and  two  rows  of  Nonpareil 
or  I.  X.  L. — generally  three  varie- 
ties in  the  smaller  orchards.  The 
C.  M.  Dunn  orchard  of  63  acres,  10 
years  old,  have  turned  off  an  aver- 
age of  22  tons  of  nuts  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  without  irriga- 
tion, according  to  W.  F.  Wheeler. 
The  trees  looked  as  though  they 
could  be  made  to  average  half  a  ton 
to  the  acre  right  along.  More  spray- 
ing would  pay  growers  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  in  many  others  where  fed 
spider  thrives. 

Load  Cars  Heavier. 

The  Western  Freight  Traffic  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  follow- 
ing minimum  weights  per  cars:  Or- 
anges and  lemons  straight  or  mixed 
in  ventilator  or  refrigerator  cars 
from  California  and  Arizona,  7  boxes 
wide,  2  boxes  high,  boxes  on  end 
full  length  of  car.  Fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  including  canned  stuff 
and  dried  fruit,  minimum  weight  ac- 
cepted for  car  60,000  pounds.  If  a 
car  will  not  hold.  60,000,  it  will  be 
loaded  to  its  visible  capacity. 

Another  Large  Cannery. 

Combining  dried  fruit  and  can- 
ning industries  has  just  been  organ- 
ized, to  be  known  as  the  Richmond- 
Chase  Company.  Elmer  E.  Chase 
will  have  charge  of  the  canning  de- 
partment and  E.  N.  Richmond  of  the 
packing  end.  The  paid-up  stock  (al- 
ready subscribed)  will  consist  of 
$400,000.  with  an  additional  $200,- 
000  added  in  the  form  of  cumulative 
7  per  cent  preferred  stock.  Opera- 
tions will  commence  at  once  toward 
the  erection  of  a  cannery.  ' 

Muirs  at  Modesto. 

A.  L.  Rutherford  has  10  acres  of 
Muir  peaches,  18  years  old,  that 
have  yielded  an  average  of  eight  tons 
to  the  acre  ever  since  they  were  five 
years  old.  One  year  a  yield  of  10 
tons  to  the  acre  was  obtained — 
when  the  trees  were  six  years  old. 
This  orchard  is  still  giving  profit- 
able crops,  which  demonstrates  what 
good  spraying  and  careful  handling 
can  accomplish. 

Paying  for  Apples. 

A  letter  to  the  Glasgow  Citizen 
(Scotland)  says:  "We  were  in- 
formed through  the  press  that  the 
price  of  apples  would  be  seven  pence 
per  pound  for  all  kinds  (14  cents). 
They  are  still  selling  at  anything 
up  to  half  a  crown  (60  ' cents)  per 
pound.  A  little  enlightenment  on 
this  anomaly  would  be  much  appre- 
ciated." 

Santa  Margarita  Ranch  Sold. 

This  fine  stock  ranch  of  26.000 
acres,  lying  about  30  miles  south  of 
Paso  Robles  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  is  reported  sold  for  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  syndicate  which  developed 
the  Atascadero  Colony.  This  ranch 
is  to  be  cut  up  into  small  holdings 
and  settled  up. 

Miller  &  Lux  Lands. 

It  is  reported  that  this  company 
is  to  cut  up  its  enormous  land  hold- 
ings into  small  farms  and  subdi- 
visions, with  the  exception  of  land 
necessary  for  pasture,  grain  and  fod- 
der for  their  cattle.  Miller  &  Lux 
lands  extend  from  the  Canadian  bor- 
der to  Lower  California. 


Orange  shipments  from  Redlands 
up  to  February  18  brought  the  sea- 
son's shipments  up  to  1082  cars. 
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POSTAL  STORES! 


new 


food 


prices 


The  American  housewife  can  save  the  world  by  cutting  her 
daily  expenditures. 

New  food  prices  are  ready  for  the  housekeeper  to  take  advan- 
tage of.  • 

If  you  pay  more  than  th.  -.•  prices  for  the  articles  listed  here, 
you  are  encouraging  waste.  You  can  even  anticipate  your  needs 
and  put  In  a  supply  for  the  future  by  ordering  in  dozen  lots,  there- 
by saving  more  time  and  effort. 

The  brands  listed  here  are  all  well  and  favorably  known  to 
every  careful  and  thrifty  American. 

You  owe  It  to  your  own  good  Judgment  as  well  as  to  your 
pocket  to  put  your  order  In  the  mail  now. 

TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  GREAT  MONEY -SAVING 
OPPORTUNITY,  BE  SURE  TO  READ  THE  LIST  OVER  CARE- 
FULLY AND  ORDER  TODAY.  COMPARE  PRICES  WITH 
PRICES   YOU    NOW  PAY. 


Prlco 

NAME  Size  Pack  Pkg.  Doz. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  0  net  can  $0.39  $4.52 

Kumford  Baking  Pwdr  I  lb.  can     .27  3.00 

K.  C.  Baking  Powder  25  oz.  can    .21  2.35 

Del  Monte  Ketchup  I  pt.  bot.    .23  2.70 

Postum  Cereal  -Reg.  pkg.    .20  2.30 

Quaker  Oats   2  lb.  pkg.    .13  1.52 

Cream  of  Wheat  pkg.    .23  2.69 

H.  0.  Oata   pkg.    .16  1.90 

Grape-Nuta     pkg.  .I2'/iM5 

E.  5.  Corn  Flakes    pk|.   .10    I. II 


.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 


29  3.15 
32  3.75 


3.25 
3.90 
23  2.65 
18  2.10 


1.60 
2.40 
2.10 
1.80 
1.98 
3.75 


Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  „  pkg 

Quaker  Puffed  Rice   pkg. 

Quaker  Puffed  Wheat   pkg. 

Quaker  Puffed  Corn   pkg. 

Fancy  Aprlcoti  2'/js  cant 

Fancy  Peachea  2'/aS  oans 

Fancy  Peart   2'^s  cant   .32  S.75 

Fancy  White  Asparagus  Lot. 
Del  Monte  Asparagus.  ..Lge.  white  .33 

Del  Monte  Corn.  Fancy  

Del  Monte  Peas.   2a 

String  Beans.  Std  2a 

String  Beans.  Fancy  2a 

Tomatoes,  solid  pack  2'  2s 

Tomatoes.  S'andard  2'  2s 

Dunbars  Shrimps  -Small 

Dunbars  Shrimps  Large 

Vtrmloelll    I  lb.  pk|. 

Salmon.  Medium  Red  . 

Salmon,  Pink   _ 

Red  Salmon  _   I  lb.  can 

Oysters.  Fancy  la 

Oysters,  Fancy  Large  2s 

Tuna,  white  matt  Via 

Tuna.  whl*e  moat—.  la 

Seeded  Raisins  pkg. 

Seedless    Ralslna  pkg. 

Currants     I  lb.  pkg. 

Knox  Gelatine  Reg.  pkg. 

Jell-0.  any  flavor  Reg.  pkg. 

Lya   _   It  can 

Chloride  of  Lime. ._  _ 

Ghlrardelll's  Ground  Chocolate   

Ghlrardelll's  Ground  rhiw»i«l« 

Ghlrardelll's  Breakfast  Cocoa  ,. 

Schepp's  Shredded  Cocoanut  

Extra  Quality  Coffee,  best  ground  or  bean ... 

Aunt  Jemlna's  Pancake  Flour.  Regular.  

Extracts.  Pure  Vanilla  or  Lemon  

Ex'racts.  Pure  Vanilla  or  Lemon  

Extracts.  Pure  Vanilla  or  Lemon  

Extracts.  Pure  Vanilla  or  Lemon  

Lea  &  Perrlns  Worcestershire  Sauce  — ... 

Arm  &.  Hammer  Baking  Soda   ,  

Milk,  Carna'lon,  Alpine  or  Llbby't  

Milk.  Carnation.  Alpine  or  Llbby't  

Proctor  &  Gamble's  Naptha  Soap  

Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  -   

Blacking.  Shoe— Black  or  Tan  Shlnola 


.14 
.20 
.18 
.15 
.17 
.32 

.10  .   

.22'/j2.75 

.18  2.10 

.24  2.80 

.18  2.10 

.33  3.90 

.20  2.35 

.35  4.00 


Prion 

NAME  Size   Pack  Pkg.  Doc. 

Coleman's  Mustard  Vit  pkg.    .47  5.60 

Coleman's  Mustard  Is  pkg. 

French  Prepared  Mustard.... 

Toilet  Paper.  Rolls  7  oz.  pkg.  .09 

Macaroni    per  lb.  pkg.  .10 

Crlsco    I  lb.  can  .32 

Olive  Oil  Qtt.  can  1.66 

Olive  Oil  Gait,  can  6.25 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Gals. 

Beechnut  Peanut  Butter.. Jar 

Corn  Starch,  beet  I  lb. 

Gloss  Starch,  bast...  I  lb. 

Salt,  Shaker   2  lbs. 

Campbell's  Soups   Reg.  can 

Hominy.  Canned   3s 

Del  Monte  Tom'to  See.  8  oz. 

Log  Cabin  Syrup  Small  tin 

Log  Cabin  Syrup  Medium  tin 

Karo  Syrup,  blua  IVat  cast 

Karo  Syrup,  red..   I'/ss  eaa 

Babbitt's  Soap  Reg.  cako 


,95  11.30 
.12  I.3S 
1.95 


2.40   

.  i .  ,  i  -1  i 
.12   


1.30 
1.66 
.96 


.28 

.56   

.15  I.7S 

.18  2.10 


Octagon  Soap. 


..Reg.  cake  .08 


.07'/,  .90 


.13 
.13 


1.52 
.52 


.32  3.75 
.17  1.98 


.10 
.09 
.11 


1.18 
1.08 
1.30 


Lennox  Soap   Reg.  eako  .00 

Fels  Naptha  Soap  Rag.  oaka  .08 

Stryeker's  Sand  Soap  Ren.  sake  .04 

Sapolle       ......    Ren.  oaka  .00 

Bon  Ami  Rag.  caka 

Lux  Soap  Chip*   pkg. 

Ivory  Soap  Small  oaka 

Palm   Olive,  Soap  I  eake  .11 

Sunny  Monday  Soap   I  caka  .08 

Crystal  White  Soap  I  caka  .07 

Tea.  groan   per  lb.  .40 

Llp'on  Tea  Va  lb.  pkg.  .40 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser   ._  .00 

Babbitt's  Cleanser   .07 

Ootagon  Cleanser  ...........  . 

Matches,  Safo*y   

Prophylactic  Tooth  Brushes 

Pebecco  Tooth  Paata.  —  -  • 

Bicycle  Playlna  Cards  

Cough  Drops.  Pine  Needle.. 

I  lb.  pkg. 


M 

.12 


M 
.70 
.95 
.46 
.1* 

i. os 

1.40 
M 

I.2S 
,M 
.88 


.95 
JR 
.95 


.  3.  5  or  10  lb.  tins 

 I  lb.  Pkg. 

  -I  lb.  pkg. 

 I  lb.  pkg. 

 2  lb.  pkg. 

 I  oz.  bot. 

 4  oz.  bat. 

«  oz.  bot. 

 16  oz.  bot. 

 Small 

 I  lb. 

L  arqe 

  Small 

Reg 

 Reg.  cake 

lOo  ean 


.I2'^l. 50 
.25  2.00 
.36  4.2S 
.35  3.90 
.04  .40 

.31  

.29  lb. 

J7  

.39  4.00 

-32  

.14  1.02 


1.30 
3.90 


.00  7.10 
1.15  13.60 
30  3.50 


M 
.14 
M 
.08 
.07 
.08 


.95 
1.55 
.76 
.95 
.63 


Delivery  costs  you  as  much  on  FIVE  dollars'  worth  as  it  does  on 
TEH,  therefore,  the  larger  amount  YOU  order,  the  more  money  YOU 
save. 

Send  your  order  now-  accompanied  by  bank  check,  postofflce 
money  order  or  express  money  order.  If  you  send  currency,  you 
must  register  the  letter,  or  we  are  not  responsible  for  same. 

Write  shipping  Instructions,  your  needs,  name  and  address 
plainly. 

POSTAL  STORES.  INC. 
74  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


POSTAL  STORECI 

B        INCORPORATED  stajF 


Bigger  fruit  crops  are  needed 
Use  Planet  Jr.  tools 


With  Planet  Jr  tools  you  can  do  more  thorough,  more 
rapid  cultivation,  save  time,  labor  and  money,  and  get  big- 
ger and  better  crops  because  of  their  superior  design  and 
scientific  construction.  They  last  a  lifetime.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 

No.  41  Planet  Jr  Orchard  Cultivator  does  such  thorough  work 
in  orchard,  vineyard  or  hopyard  that  bigger  and  better  crops  invariably 
follow.   Exceptionally  light  draft  adds  to  the  ease  of  operation  and  ra- 
.  pidity  oi  cultivation.    The  strong  frame  carries  teeth, 
sweeps,  irrigating  steels,  p.ows.  alfalfa  teeth  and  special 
weeders.   Has  tree-shield,  side-hitch  for  low  trees,  and  fore-car-, 
riage  if  wanted.  Works  deep  or  shallow,  and  cuts4  to6Ja  ft.  wide. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horoe-Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of 

work  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar  culti- 
vation, and  does  it  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  one- 
horse  cultivator  marie.    It  is  stronger,  better  made  and  fin- 
ished.  Lasts  longer.    Its  depth  regulator  and  extra  long  frame 
make  it  steady-running.    Cultivates  deep  or 
shallow  and  different  widths  of  rows. 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet.  Jrs dotes;  actual  term  aad  gar- 
den work,  and  describes  over  55  duTerent  tenb. 
Including  Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes.  Hotse-Hocs.  Har- 
rows. Ore  hard-,  Beet  and  Phrot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivators.    Write  postal  for  ft  today  I 


SL  ALLEN  &  CO  Inc  Philadelphia 

A/cncict  in  ail  principal  PaciM  Coast  citsse. 


Clean  Potato  Seed 

Hundreds  of  potato  growers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  clean  potato  seed  that  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  by 

Aggeler  6t  Musser  Seed  Company 

620  South  Spring  Strestt,  Lo*  Angeles,  California. 

Write  for  their  1919  Catalog. 
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Horticultural  Jottings 

Horticultural  Commissioner  H.  P. 
Stabler  is  distributing  resistant  grape 
roots  /hrough  his  office  to  growers. 

Spain  produces  about  75,000  tons 
of  almonds  a  year.  Wait  till  we  go 
into  the  almond  paste  and  wedding 
cake  business! 

Eight  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for 
ten  acres  of  six-year-old  Bartlett 
pears  has  just  been  paid  to  H.  M. 
Henning  at  Tehachapi. 

W.  R.  Nutting  of  Fresno  has,  by 
selection  from  early  varieties,  propa- 
gated a  date  which  is  said  to  be  a 
specially  early  ripener. 

To  avoid  breaking  Seedless  grape 
vine  canes  when  bending  them  to 
tie  onto  the  wires,  give  the  canes  a 
twist  when  you  bend  them. 

The  State  Convention  of  Fruit 
Growers,  that  was  postponed,  has 
been  tentatively  announced  to  take 
place  at  Riverside  on  May  31. 

Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  cars  laden  with  Cali- 
fornia fruit  were  shipped  East  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  1918. 

Vine  grafting  demonstrations  are 
to  be  given  by  Professor  F.  Bioletti 
on  March  15  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau. 

From  300  to  400  parcels  post 
packages  of  nursery  stock  are  in- 
spected each  month  by  the  Sacra- 
mento County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion. 

Graft  walnuts  any  time  after  the 
first  of  March  and  if  the  work  is 
well  sealed  and  kept  sealed  the  graft 
will  grow.  Don't  let  suckers  smother 
them  out  or  starve  them. 

About  three  thousand  acres  of 
grapes — chiefly  Thompson  Seedless — 
will  be  planted  out  this  year  in  Kern 
county,  according  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Norman  H.  Buhn. 

Claude  Van  Dyke,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Mendocino  county, 
has  resigned  to  go  into  ranching. 
E.  W.  Dutton  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  in  his  place,  as  he  was  already 
qualified. 

Pruning  demonstrations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Farm  Bureau  have 
been  conducted  in  the  various  fruit 
districts  of  Madera  county  by  Prof. 
J.  C.  Whitten,  pomologist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Visalia  will  hold  the  eighth  Tu- 
lare County  Citrus  Fair  this  year. 
The  opening  date  will  be  slightly 
earlier  than  usual  to  permit  of  bet- 
ter displays  of  fruit  and  to  avoid 
possible  bad  weather. 

Sixty  thousand  pounds  of  pickling 
olives  were  shipped  from  the  22-acre 
orchard  of  Dana  Perkins  of  Rocklin 
this  season.  These  22-year-old  Mis- 
sion olive  trees  are  looked  upon  as 
a  model  of  good  care. 

A  mass  meeting  is  slated  by  the 
California  Grape  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  on  March  8,  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  Phelan 
building,  in  connection  with  submit- 
ting the  Sheppard  amendment  to 
the  voters  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. 

About  forty  55-gallon  drums  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  120,000 
waste  balls  will  be  used  by  the  Dan- 
iel Hayea  Company,  owners  of  the 
35,000-acre  Chowchilla  ranch  in 
their  individual  campaign  against 
the  ground  squirrel.  This  will  treat 
the  estimate  of  170,000  burrows. 

Fig  growers  of  California  at  the 
annual  Fig  Institute,  held  at  Fresno 
last  week,  decided  to  organize  as  a 
co-operative  and  marketing  com- 
pany along  the  lines  of  the  Califor- 
nia Associated  Raisin  Company.  A 
committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  incor- 
poration. 

The  big  winery  at  Wineville,  Riv- 
erside county,  is  being  converted 
into  a  cannery.  The  machinery  has 
been  ordered  and  will  be  ready  to 
operate  en  apricots.  Charles  Stern 
&  Co.,  the  owners,  expect  to  sign  up 
10,000  acres  of  products.  Nearly 
1000  cases  are  already  planted  to 
peaches  and  apricots  (formerly 
grapes).  Tomatoes  will  be  the  big- 
gest crop  canned  and  orange  marma- 
lade may  also  be  made. 


The  KILLEPER  automatic 

DOUBLE-DISC  HARROW 


Automatically 
Straightened 

The  small  cut  shows  the 
Automatic  Double  -  Diec 
Harrow,  automatically 
straightened.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  tractor  i6 
backed  up  until  the  hook 
on  the  draw  chains  can 
be  placed  in  the  hole  on 
the  front  end  of  the  ad- 
justing swivel;  then,  by 
going  ahead  about  18 
inches,  the  disc  is  drawn 
straight.  To  set  for  work- 
ing position  again,  pull 
out  the  hook  and  go 
ahead.  This  can  all  be 
done  by  the  driver  from 
the  seat  of  most  tractors. 


A  Real  Tractor  Disc 


This  Disc  Barrow  is  built  especially  for  tractor  work 
is  in  working  parts. 
It  is  an  Orchard  Disc,  and  a  Field  Disc,  that  has  never  been  excelled, 
strong,  durable,  and  the  adjusting  feature  is  very  simple  and  positive. 

Any  position  from  straight  to  almost  a  plowing  angle  may  be  obtained, 
by  the  tractor. 

We  use  a  very  heavy  disc  and  heavy  material  throughout,  well  braced 
and  hot  riveted 

Built  in  All  Sizes  From  5  Ft.  to  1  2  Ft. 

This  Disc,  along  with  our  complete  line  of  Tractor  Tools,  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  Tractor  Show  to  be  held  at 
Sacramento  the  first  part  of  May. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.       box  1 56  Arcade  p.  o.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Every  pound  of  material  In  it 


It  is  low  down. 


This  is  all  done 


'Killefer  Quality" 


They  Shorten 
^The  Road  to  Town 

'  I  AHE  distance  between  farm  and  town  to- 
1  JL  day  is  a  matter  of  tires.  Goodrich  Tires 
will  shorten  the  distance  for  you — shorten  it  in 
cost,  and  shorten  it  in  wear  and  tear  of  the  trip. 

Were  Goodrich  Tires  made  expressly  for 
country  roads,  they  could  not  better  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  automobile  on  the  farm. 

Their  extra  thick,  extra  wide  SAFETY 
TREAD,  with  the  Goodrich  interlocking 
safety  bars  spreading  to  the  sidewall,  lay  more 
tough  rubber  and  more  non-skid  safety  tread 
on  the  road  —  their  overlapping  tread  and 
side  strip  fortify  the  sidewall  against  the 
grinding  and  scraping  of  deep  ruts — and  their 
whole  burly,  broad  shouldered  structure  fits 
them  for  farm  service. 

Goodrich 
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Cross-Pollination  of  Cherries 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

One  of  the  many  interesting  lec-  \  pie  Guigne 
tures  at  the  recent  Cupertino  short- 
course  was  one  given  by  Professor 
W.  L.  Howard,  pomologist  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  on  the 
above  subject.  We  have  not  been 
getting  the  returns  from  many  of 
our  cherry  orchards  that  the  quality 
of  the  soil  and  size  of  the  trees  have 
warranted.  Dr.  Howard's  lecture  on 
cross-fertilization  and  the  results  of 
his  experiments  therein  may  explain 
to  many  growers  why  their  efforts 
have  been  disappointing. 

Now  a  good  old  every  day  apple 
tree  (or  pear  or  plum)  will  settle 
itself  down  to  almost  any  conditions, 
adjust  itself  to  circumstances  and 
turn  oft  some  frnit  anyway.  It  may 
be  small,  wormy  or  scabby,  but  it  is 
fruit  that  is  good  to  the  small  boy. 
But  the  cherry,  the  dainty,  elusive 
cherry  is  very  particular  as  to  her 
location  and  her  company.  Leave 
her  alone  and  she  simply  puts  on 
her  mantle  of  green  and  gives  noth- 
ing. But  put  her  in  the  company 
of  her  own  choice  and  in  suitable 
soil  and  she  at  once  becomes  gen- 
erous. 

Dr.  Howard  said  that  the  four 
main  subjects  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cherry,  viz:  soil,  spray- 
ing, pruning  and  fertilizing,  he 
should  pass  over  and  proceed  to  the 
best  results  to  be  obtained  by  cross- 
pollination  of  different  varieties. 
The  experiments  have  been  carried 
over  three  years,  1916-17-18,  In 
different  parts  of  the  State.  He 
divides  the  varieties  into  two  classes 
— those  whose  effective  bloom  is 
early,  and  those  in  which  it  is  later. 
The  period  of  effective  bloom  is 
when  most  of  the  flowers  are  at 
their  full  glory.  The  amount  and 
quality  of  the  pollen  varies  largely 
in  different  varieties  and  in  all  of 
them  the  early  scattering  blooms  are 
apt  to  be  weak  and  infertile.  This 
has  been  tried  out  by  experiments. 
In  cross-fertilizing  the  pollen  is  al- 
ways first  of  all  tested  in  the  lab- 
oratory to  see  if  it  is  fertile  and 
strong.  Some  twenty  varieties  have 
been  tested — most  of  them  commer- 
cial varieties — and  all  have  proved 
to  be  self-sterile.  This  list  includes 
the  Royal  Ann,  Black  Republican, 
Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Early  Chap- 
man, Purple  Guigne,  Lambert,  Rock- 
port.  Also  Pontiac.  Advance,  Burr's 
Seedling  and  Wood  varieties. 

POIAENIZATKMN  IS  NECESSARY. 

And  pollen  carriers  are  necessary. 
The  very  best  pollen  carriers  are 
bees.  Therefore  the  first  step  for 
success  in  pollenization  is  to  get 
some  bees,  unless  there  happen  to 
be  plenty  of  these  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  There  are  other  pol- 
lenizing  agents,  but  none  so  active 
and  ubiquitous  as  the  bee,  if  there 
are  enough  colonies  to  provide  for 
the  acreage.  One  grower  told  us 
at  the  meeting  that  a  corner  of  his 
cherry  orchard  nearest  a  neighbor 
who  kept  bees  always  bore  heavily, 
while  the  other  end  of  his  orchard 
was  always  light.  He  is  going  to 
rent  bees  this  year — if  he  can — and 
place  one  colony  to  every  twenty-five 
trees. 

SAN  LEANDRO  EXPERIMENTS. 

Dr.  Howard  told  us  that  at  the 
San  Leandro  experiment  station  it 
was  found  that  the  Black  Tartarian, 
Burr's  Seedling,  Royal  Ann,  Rock- 
port  and  Governor  Wood  all  pol- 
linated the  Black  Republican. 

The  above  varieties  will  also  pol- 
linate the  Black  Tartarian. 

The  Black  Tartarian,  Burr's  Seed- 
ling, Pontiac,  Black  Republican. 
Roekport  ami  Governor  Wood  will 
pollinate  the  Royal  Ann,  and  the 
Royal  Ann  will  pollinate  the  Pon- 
tiac. 

The  Black  Tartarian,  Burr's  Seed- 
ling, Royal  Ann  and  Governor  Wood 
varieties  may  be  used  with  the  Rock- 
port. 

AT  VACAVIIXE. 

The  Black  Tartarian  and  Pontiac 
are  used  on  the  Bing  and  the  Black 
Tartarian  crosses  the  Advance. 

Black  Tartarian  and  Black  Repub- 
lican cross  well,  the  former  being 
also  the  best  pollenizer  for  the  Pur- 


Early    Chapman,  Ad- 
vance and  Blackheart. 

Black  Tartarian  and  Pontiac  cross 
the  Lambert,  the  former  being  pref- 
erable. Royal  Ann's  best  perform- 
ance was  with  Pontiac. 

Advance  is  no  good  to  Roekport, 
nor  is  the  Early  Purple. 

The  result  of  these  experiments 
will  prove  of  value  not  only  to  men 
who  are  setting  out  orchards,  but 
also  to  men  who  have  orchards  that 
are  not  giving  results  and  will 
need  some  top-working.  The  above 
crosses  if  carefully  studied  should 
give  the  planter  a  good  line  on  how 
to  set  his  rows  to  the  best  advan- 
tage both  for  picking  and  cross- 
fertilizing. 

BEES  EFFECTIVE  FOR  POLLEN- 
IZATION. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 

The  demand  for  bees  on  the  part 
of  orchardists  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  setting  of  fruit  blooms 
is  becoming  quite  widespread.  We 
have  been  repeatedly  asked  by  or- 
chardists where  bees  can  be  secured 
for  a  few  weeks.  They  seem  to  be 
willing  to  pay  from  |1  a  colony  up 
for  the  rent  of  the  bees,  owner  of 
colonies  to  do  the  handling.  This 
seems  to  be  a  good  proposition.  The 
time  will  doubtless  soon  come  when 
every  orchardist  will  keep  his  own 
bees  and  have  a  beeman  come  around 
if  necessary  to  handle  them  all — 
maybe  look  after  a  whole  district. 
Twenty  cents  a  pound  for  extracted 
honey  and  only  20  pounds  to  a  col- 
ony would  more  than  pay  for  the 
labor  expended,  though  20  cents  is 
of  course  a  high  price.  Send  to  the 
University  of  California  for  Circu- 
lar No.  185,  "Bee-Keeping  for  the 
Fruit  Grower  and  Small  Ranches." 


Miifiuiiu  1 1  ees  | 

On  Almond  and  Peach  Root 

Nonpareil 

Peerless 
Drake  Seedling 

Peach  Trees 

'    Tuscan  Cling 
Muir 
Lovell 

Prune  Trees 

'  French 
Imperial 
Stuart 

Pear  Trees 

Bartlett  on 
Japan  Root 

Olive  Trees  ■ 

Mission 
Manzanillo 

These  trees  are  budded  from  carefully  selected  bearing  stock  and  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  within  the  reach  of  every  grower. 

Ri  po  n  N  u  rserys  1  m  pro  vement  C? 

RIPON.  CALIFORNIA. 

SHE  DOESN'T  EXPECT  MUCH. 

He — A  maid  must  not  expect  such 
lovers  as  she  finds  in  books.  Few 
men  are  paragons. 

She— Oh!  I  should  not  expect  a 
paragon.  I  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  lover,  young,  handsome,  brave, 
noble  and  unselfish. — Dayton  (O.) 
Journal. 


largest  stock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
and  Pipe  Equipment  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


You  may  have  escaped  loss  by  frost  thus 
iar,  but  who  knows  where  the  loss  will  occur 
next?    Be  protected — the  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Cheapest  Insurance 
Against  Frost 

Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of  cheap 
fuel  oil.  As  soon  as  the  danger  has  passed,  put 
on  the  cover — the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 
remaining  oil  is  as  good  as  ever.  Economyl 
Send  For  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 
8th  and  Irwin  streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  aite  ftbwn 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — 9  Note  the 
£ood  foots  ^for  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings— a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.  H.  f\P  /O  . 

Seer,  and  Mp. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDTCQ 
M  Newcastle^ Cat 

"Behind  etN.cK  tree 
guarantee" 


is  our 
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Almond  and  Pear 

Trees 


Choice,  well-grown  Almonds  on 
Bitter  Almond  Root  We  can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties: 


Texas 
Drake  Seedling 
Nonpareil 
Peerless 


Splendid  BARTLETT  PEAR 
STOCK  on  Japanese  and 
French  Pear  root. 

Prices  on  Request. 

lames  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 


HAMILTON  CITY, 


CALIF. 


SULPHUR 

It  haa  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  If  you  sul- 
phur your  grape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
spiders. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  KAOLE  Brand. 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand 
of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making 
Paste—  (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnixh  you  this  sulphur  at  such  Ion 
price  that  It  will  pay  you  to  hLx  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  availnble  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "8"  Brand  Fowdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

524  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  mako  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80.  84.  89.  and  121,  and 
Eurisko,  Trebler,  Ossie,  Nor-j,  Fantastic, 
and  Fendalcino,  the  cream  of  30  years  of 
strawberry  breeding.  All  originated  by 
the  undersigned,  mostly  from  wild  species. 
Big.  strong  plants,  25  of  any  variety,  for 
$1.00;  100  in  one  to  four  varieties.  $3.00. 
delivered  free  by  mail.  Order  early  as 
stock  is  limited.  Descriptive  catalog  for 
the  asking. 

Monanthos  Lentils,  20c.  per  lb.;  5  lbs. 
or  more.  15c.  per  lb.,  by  mail,  prepaid  any- 
where in  California. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 
Ettersburg   -  California 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  la  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeptng.  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


THE  SEBASTOPOL  BERRY  GROW- 
ERS. 


About  1,500,000  pounds  of  ber- 
ries were  shipped  East  by  the  local 
Berry  Growers'  Association  last  year. 
Varieties  as  follows: 

Logans,  311  tons;  net  price  to 
grower,  $2  30  a  ton. 

Mammoths,  132  tons;  net  price  to 
grower,  $201  a  ton. 

Raspberries,  12  tons;  net  price 
to  grower,  $265  a  ton. 

Lawtons,  275  tons;  net  price  to 
grower,  $196  a  ton. 

The  berries  shipped  to  canneries 
were  as  follows:  Logans,  805  tons; 
Mammoths,  570  tons;  Lawtons,  1070 
tons;  total  tonnage,  2445  tons.  So 
far  the  association  has  paid  grow- 
ers on  cannery  berries  $100  a  ton 
and  there  is  another  payment  to 
come. 

President  Hotle  of  the  association 
said  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  till  the  unsanitary  chest 
and  slide  be  done  away  with.  That 
Manager  Bill  had  investigated  sev- 
eral containers  and  that  one  of  them 
would  probably  be  adapted  to  elim- 
inate the  expense  of  shipping  back 
crates.  To  every  100  tons  of  ber- 
ries shipped  40  per  cent  is  chest 
weight. 


The  California  Peach  Growers  have 
sold  practically  the  entire  crop  and 


only  have  the  Government  stuff  to 
clean  up. 


THE  ORANGE  SHOW  AT  SAN  BER- 
NARDINO. 


The  large  number  of  citrus  fruit 
growers  who  attended  the  institute 
at  the  National  Orange  Show  at  San 
Bernardino  declared  it  to  be  the 
most  successful  one  ever  held.  Five 
hundred  representatives  from  all  dis- 
tricts in  California  appealed  for  the 
continuation  of  the  show  through 
future  years  and  legislative  support 
for  the  citrus  industry's  only  expo- 
sition. Next  y^r  it  is  suggested 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
take  the  orange  show  to  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for 
the  entire  fruit  marketing  period. 
The  growers  voted  to  form  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  the  holding 
each  year  of  a  citrus  institute  at 
which  experts  from  all  over  the 
world  will  lecture.  The  weather  has 
been  favorable,  as  it  generally  is 
when  a  holiday  is  called  here,  and 
the  Orange  Show  of  1919  has  been  a 
big  success. 


GRAPE  STAKES  BETWEEN  VINES. 

[Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Fresn  by  Chas. 
Barnum.] 

A  common  misi«Ke  is  in  placing 
a  stake  at  each  Thompson  Seedless 
grapevine.  A.  E.  Thompson  of  Fresno 
county  will  avoid  this  by  setting 
stakes  midway  between  vines  he  ex- 
pects to  plant  in  April.  Two  vines 
will  be  stretched  on  them  so  the  vines 
may  be  spread  out,  getting  more 
sun  to  the  grape  clusters  and  help- 
ing to  avoid  mildew.  With  stakes 
midway  between  vines,  the  weight  of 
grapes  will  exert  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  which  are  ordinarily  fre- 
quently found  broken  in  the  fall. 


The  Inwood  Farm  Center  has 
tackled  the  job  of  getting  a  road 
from  their  charming  valley  to  Cot- 
tonwood. A  committee  of  their  mem- 
bers recently  met  there  with  the 
district  supervisor,  representatives  of 
the  Shasta  County  Development  As- 
sociation, and  the  supervisor  of  the 
Lassen  National  Forest.  They  will 
make  application  for  Federal  aid  in 
building  the  road. 


The  DEALER  says* 

"the  CANjJir  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations" 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The*  Giant,  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this:  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamites  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land,  blastinR  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book, 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  brine  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Tree  Protectors 

— THAT  REALLY  PROTECT 

Fitted  with  galvanized  wire 
ties  that  go  all  the  way  round 
the  tree. 

Prices  per  Thousand : 
10  In.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .$9.00 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide. .  9.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  10. 50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .11.50 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .12.50 
20  in.  long,  7  in.  wide..  15.00 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .17.50 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  .20.00 
See  your  nurseryman  or 
write  us  for  discounts  and 
free  samples. 

ANGELO  4  SON,  ^EST* 

Dealcn  —  Write  us  today  (or our  Sales  Proposition. 


CALIVADA 

sheep  Manure  !«!£r 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 

Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercially  dry.  Cars  average 
22  to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in 
application.  Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 

423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building, 
Phones  65643 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


PEACH 

APRICOT 

ALMOND 


RPLUM  APPLE  EIG 

PRUNE  CHERRY  ORANGE 

PEAR    I—  OLIVE  lemon.  Etc  — ^ 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 
ORANGE 

lemon,  Etc 


MorejThan  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
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Status  of  Agricultural  Bills 

[Written  for  PacIBe  It  u nil  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.] 


Power  Department  at  University  Farm 

The  bill  which  proposes  to  appropriate  $25,000  for  equipment  of  the 
farm  power  department  at  University  Farm  has  not  been  pushed  in  the 
Legislature  but  has  created  some  stir  among  the  tractor  and  implement 
people.  Their  committee  has  presented  authorized  written  endorse- 
ments from  Secretary  G.  M.  Walker  to  the  Governor,  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  Assemblyman  Lee  Gebhart  (who  introduced  the  bill),  to 
Chairman  E.  S.  Rigdon  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  and  to 
Chairman  Ivan  H.  Parker  of  the  Assembly  Agricultural  Committee. 
The  Finance  Committee  will  also  be  notified  of  the  endorsement.  Legis- 
lators seem  favorable,  but  the  appropriation,  being  unauthorized  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  must  have  convincing  arguments  made  in  its  favor 
and  must  have  plenty  of  support  from  farmers  to  be  benefited. 


The  Legislature  reconvened  on 
February  24,  after  Its  constitutional 
recess,  and  at  this  writing  (Tuesday 
evening)  is  getting  settied  in  the 
harness.  Committee  meetings  and 
discussion  of  bills  are  runninp  as 
per  schedule  and  the  arena  is  open. 
We  mix  our  metaphors  purposely, 
because  this  legislative  activity  is 
not  only  intense  work  but  it  is  also 
great  sport.  Bills  which  the  Pa.ific 
Rural  Press  favors  or  opposes  are 
going  in  the  right  direction  yet.  All 
of  those  carrying  appropriations  must 
be  referred  to  the  finance  committee 
before  final  action  may  b'-  taken. 
Finance  committee  chairmen  arc  Af>- 
semblyman  T.  M.  Wright  and  Sen- 
ator W.  J.  Carr. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIKY  BILLS. 

The  feed-labeling  bill,  intro  luced 
by  Senator  Rigdon  and  A.3iembly'm«.n 
Cummings,  has  obtained  vigorous 
and  unanimous  endorsement  irom 
livestock  interests  and  from  so>ne  of 
the  largest  milling  interests.  if  is 
to  bs  amended  by  Inserting  a  oru- 
vinion  which  requires  a  statement 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  ash  v.nd 
by  another  which  requires  a  state- 
ment of  the  percentage  of  ail  the 
various  ingredients  whenever  corn 
cobs,  rice  hulls,  and  similar  mate- 
rials are  used.  It  is  to  be  discussed 
informally  by  all  interests  and 
amended  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
then  sent  to  the  LegiHlature  v.ith  a 
favorable  recommendation. 

Mr.  Prendergast's  oleo  bill  is  con- 
sidered by  the  dairy  interests  to  be 
much  worse  than  Mr.  Prcndergast 
thought  it  was,  and  the  dairymen 
have  brought  strong  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  legislators,  so  that  its  end 
seems  close  at  hand.  It  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
but  is  to  be  re-referred  to  the  co;n- 
mittee  on  livestock  and  dairies, 
which  is  known  to  be  unfriendly. 
Labor  interests  and  city  interests, 
hew  ever,  are  supporting  it  and  th'-sre 
may  be  quite  a  scrap. 

The  bill  to  prohibit  use  of  oleo- 
margarine in  Stale  institutions  was 
introduced  into  a  Legislative  some 
of  whose  members  were  elected  on 
a  reduction-of-State-expenses  plat- 
form. As  the  Board  of  Control  wants 
to  reduce  tbe  high  cost  of  feeding, 
this  anti-oleo  bill  will  not  get 
through  unless  it  is  we'.l  greased. 

Assemblyman  Kasch's  estray  bill 
must  be  amended  or  it  will  never 
get  through.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed is  to  except  specified  livestock 
counties  where  such  a  law  would 
work  unnecessary  hards-hip.  The 
present  estray  law  does  except  six 
or  seven  counties  by  name.  Mr. 
Kasch  is  willing  to  have  such  an 
amendment  and  the  "cow  counties" 
are  willing  to  pass  it  as  amended. 
Senator  King"s  bill  requiring  every- 
body to  fence  against  stock  is  far- 
ther on  the  other  side,  and  will  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  execution. 

The  sentiment  regarding  Senator 
Rush's  dog  licence  olll,  to  protect 
livestock,  is  very  lively,  r.s  evidenced 
by  petitions,  letters  and  resolutions, 
mostly  from  city  folks,  agair.st  the 
measure,  partly  because  they  do  not 
understand  it,  and  the  petitions,  let- 
ters, and  resolutiors  of  farmers  and 
Farm  Bureaus  endorsnig  it.  Strangely 
the  Wool  Growers'  Association  has 
not  indicated  its  approval  yet. 

FBVIT  AND  AGRICULTURAL,  BILLS. 

With  practically  no  opposition  up 
to  date,  the  peed  bill  seems  to  nave 
a  clear  path  to  the  Governor,  with 
a  possible  holdup  in  the  finauce  com- 
mittee. 

The  deciduous  fruit  experiment 
station  bill,  introduced  by  Senators 


Benson  and  Jones,  has  been-  consid- 
ered favorably  in  committee  and 
$50,000  for  this  purpose  is  prac- 
tically assured.  But  a  strong  ef- 
fort is  to  be  made  for  $150,000.  It 
is  now  in  the  finance  committee, 
where  the  extra  $10^,000  may  he 
hard  to  obtain. 

Miss  Broughton's  bill,  which  would 


permit  irrigation  districts  to  manu- 
facture and  bell  electricity,  has  been 
favorably  considered  at  &  confer- 
ence of  irrigatiou  officials.  Some 
Minor  amendment?  are  to  in  lude 
provision  for  elections  for  separate 
bond  issues  for  electric  development 
vhere  there  is  not  enough  surplus  in 
the  irrigation  district  treasury.  As- 
seniolyman  J.  Stiulty  Brown  of  El 
C'fn'ro,  who  is  cha'riu.n  of  'he  irri- 
gation committee,  is  in  full  sym- 
patic  

________________________ 


THE  BANKS  EVAPORATOR 


(Patent  applied  for.) 

Built  especially  for  fruit  growers.  Most 
economical  and  practical  evaporator  on  the 
market.  Handles  10  to  15  tons  fruit  per 
day.  Price,  $1550,  San  Jose.  Hauling-  and 
freight  charges  to  distant  points  extra. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  C.  THORP 

45  Auzeraia  Building,  San  Joae. 

Phone  810. 


PERSIMMON 

TREES 


Are  one  of  the  roming  fruits  for  California, 
used   fresh,   dry.   ajsd  In 

confection*. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  the  following 
standard  varieties,  subject  to  arrival  and 
being  unsold.  One  to  twenty  trees  at  40c. 
each;  larger  Quantities  at  930.00  per  100. 


Ilurliiya,  Hjukuma, 

Tani-N'ashl.  Okajnl. 
Zangl  and  Yemsn. 


(fOttho, 


All  grafted  stock. 

March 


To  arrire  about 

16th. 


Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Go. 


430  S.  Main  St.. 


Los  Angeles.  CaL 


THORNLESS 


Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  this 
BLACKBERRY 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO.  CAL. 


Surface  Irrigation  f 

EM 

V";'"" 

Bi  .neiv  fF»ts««        L  r s  Amctle;  Cal 

YOU  and 

1  quickly. 


one  of  your  hired  men  can  erect  a  Calco  Grain  Bin — easily  and 
No  need  to  go  to  town  and  hire  an  "expert" 


If 


you  can  hit  where  you  look  and  hold  a 
monkey  wrench  in  place,  and  if  you  under- 
stand how  a  stove  bolt  works — you  are  quite 
expert  enough  to  put  up  your  Calco  Bin. 

Calco  Grain  Bins  are  made  of  Armco  gal- 
vanized iron — strength.  Engineers  designed 
them  to  be  simple  in  construction.  In  sim- 
plicity there  is  added  rtrength. 

Interchangeable  sections  are  shaped  and 
punched  to  fit — they  lap  right  into  each 
other.  The  door  fits  exactly.  The  manhole 
fits  exactly.  The  roof  fits  exactly.  The 
ventilator  cap  fits  exactly. 

It's  this  "fitting  exactly,"  a  good  piece  of 
designing,  that  makes  the  Calco  Bin  so  sim- 
ple to  erect  and  so  sure  in  strength.  It's  a 
hold-together-and-stay-on-the-job  bin. 

Calco  Bins  are  made  in  capacities  of  from 
600  to  5450  bushels — a  size  for  every 
farm.  Write  for  the  free  booklet,  "Calco 
Grain  Bins."  It  tells  how  to  cut  your  har- 
vesting expense. 


Armco  Iron 
Irrigation  Gates 

An  inexpensive,  reliable 
metal  gate.  Diameters  from 
8  inches  to  15  inches.  Fur- 
nished with  or  without  bulk- 
head. Write  for  price  list. 


MODEL  161 


MODEL  ISO 


MODEL  153 


Armco  Iron  Lateral  Headgates 

Easily  operated,  durable  metal  gates ;  diameters  8  to 
36  inches.  Hand  or  screw  lift  supplied  with  either 
type  of  bulkhead.  For  use  under  varying  heads  of 
water  to  a  maximum  of  6  feet.  Details  on  price 
list  — ask  for  one. 

Gates  are  supplied  in  connection  with  rust-resisting 
Armco  Iron  corrugated  pipe  in  any  length  required. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417    Leroy  Street 


CALCO 


BERKELEY 
406    Parker  Street 


N  BINS 
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Field  and  Garden 


One  Variety  of  Cotton. 

To  keep  out  of  various  districts 
all  varieties  of  cotton  except  one, 
efforts  continue  to  be  made,  notably 
in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Leaders  of  foresight  are  proposing 
that  the  lesson  of  the  Mebane  in 
Imperial  Valley  shall  yield  its  re- 
sults in  newer  cotton  sections  with- 
out the  all  but  irredeemable  experi- 
ence. Mebane  there  is  no  longer 
the  Mebane,  but  a  variable  scrub 
whose  offspring  no  one  can  foretell, 
except  that  it  is  likely  to  be  less 
valuable  each  year.  When  varieties 
of  any  plants  are  cross-pollinated,  it 
takes  generations  to  fix  desirable 
characteristics  in  the  seed  so  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  repro- 
duced in  future  crops.  Several  va- 
rieties of  cotton  have  been  planted 
promiscuously  in  Imperial  county 
until  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
getting  pure  seed  of  any  variety 
there.  Why  should  it  be  impos- 
sible to  show  the  insurgents  who 
propose  to  grow  other  varieties  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  than  the 
ones  selected  by  majority  vote  at 
their  community  meetings  that  what- 
ever gain  they  may  make  by  grow- 
ing varieties  of  their  own  choosing 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  separate  gin- 
ning and  selling  of  the  several  va- 
rieties, in  addition  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  mixed  seed! 

Aphids  Threaten  Peas. 

Aphlds  have  been  multiplying  in 
the  moist  pastures  around  pea  and 
bean  fields  in  Alameda  county,  ac- 
cording to  A.  J.  Garin,  who  has  50 
acres  of  peas.  He  says  that  if  three 
days  of  foggy  weather  should  come 
the  aphids  would  be  over  the  entire 
field.  The  only  practicable  remedy 
known  is  the  use  of  ladybirds,  which 
are  now  supplied  by  the  State  In- 
sectary  of  Sacramento  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability  to  collect  and 
distribute  them.  Aphids  are  a  se- 
rious menace  to  the  field  vegetables 
which  they  feed  upon.  We  have 
seen  whole  fields  destroyed. 

Tomatoes  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Tomato  growing  in  the  Mountain 
View  district  of  Santa  Clara  county 
is  being  reduced  in  order  to  rotate 
with  other  crops;  but  a  great  deal 
of  new  acreage  is  to  be  planted 
around  Menlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto, 
according  to  Chas.  N.  Lake,  who  has 
contracted  to  grow  65  acres  at  prices 
based  on  association  prices.  The 
plants  are  already  an  inch  or  two 
tall.  Ponderosa  or  Beefsteak  toma- 
toes are  grown  for  the  canneries  and 
Stones  for  the  early  city  market. 

California  Wheat  to  Italy. 

Most  wheat  for  macaroni  making 
is  imported  into  Italy  in  normal 
times,  according  to  American  Con- 
sul Carroll,  who  is  stationed  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Carroll  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  wheat  required  is  of  "spe- 
cial quality  of  hard  grain,  rich  in 
gluten.  California  wheat  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  qualities  by  the 
proprietor  of  one  establishment  vis- 
ited, as  being  of  the  best  quality, 
hard,  large,  and  very  clean." 

Japanese  Rice  Crop  Short. 

The  rice  crop  of  Japan,  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  Japanese 
meal,  is  reported  30,000.000  bushels 
less  than  the  average,  and  serious 
troubles  are  feared  on  this  account. 
California  rice  growers,  however, 
will  hardly  worry  about  that,  al- 
though it  may  temporarily  relieve 
part  of  their  fear  that  Oriental  rice 
may  demoralize  our  markets  unless 
Congress  puts  on  the  import  duty 
they  ask. 


-STATE  CERTIFIED. 


SEED  POTATOES 

British  Queen  and  American  Won- 
der Varieties. 
Grown  from  hill  selected  seed  in 
cool  coast  climate.   Give  excellent 
yields  throughout  the  state. 

$3.00  PER  CWT. 

CARL  NIELSEN,  Grower 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Old  Number  One 
Still  on  the  Job 


IT  was  F.  Gasperich,   owner  of  Oil  Pull 
No.  314,  one  of  the  first  30-60's  built— and 
also  still  on  the  job — that  first  told  us 
about  "Old  Number  One." 

"There  is  a  bit  of  sentiment  attached  to  the 
OilPull  machine,  familiarily  called  'Old  Num- 
ber One,' "  he  wrote.  "It  has  been  in  our  vi- 
cinity ever  since  its  purchase  in  1910  and  is 
still  on  the  job,  running  better  than  many  new 
tractors  of  other  makes.  It  is  owned  by  Frank 
Schultz,  of  Agar,  S.  Dak.,  and  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  man  in  this  state  who  has  done  more 
plowing  and  threshing  with  OilPull  machines. 
Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  performance  of  this  old  OilPull  and  I  will 
say  that  it  is  still  a  marvel  of  reliability." 

So  we  asked  Frank  Schultz  to  tell  us  of  his 
experience  with  the  pioneer  OilPull,  and  he 
writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  done  more  work  with  my  30-60  Oil-, 
Pull  tractor  than  any  other  engine  around  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  don't  know  just  how 
many  hundreds  of  acres  it  has  plowed  or 
bushels  it  has  threshed,  bu-t  she's  always  been 
on  the  job  and  never  lacked  for  power. 

"Some  of  my  neighbors  have  so-called  oil 
burning  engines,  but  when  they  get  down  to 
a  hard  pull,  they're  a  lot  better  on  gasoline. 
Many  a  time  I've  had  'Old  Number  One'  run- 
ning on  heavy  load  all  day  without  a  stop  and 
she  never  overheats.  This  I  don't  believe  any 
other  tractor  owner  in  this  part  of  the  country 
can  say.  As  far  as  burning  kerosene  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  only  real  kerosene  burner  that 
I  know  of. 


"And  the  OilPull  has  a  lot  of  reserve  power, 


which  a  fellow  needs  going  up  steep  hills 
breaking  sod  in  South  Dakota.  It's  the  only 
engine  I  know  that  is  under-rated. 

"The  OilPull  has  more  bearing  surface  and 
larger  shafts  than  any  tractor  I've  ever  seen. 
I  also  like  the  heavy  foundation  to  hold  the 
motor  and  gearing  in  place.  The  carbureter  is 
as  simple  a  mixing  device  as  can  be  made. 

"When  you  see  the  OilPull  work  in  the  belt 
you  realize  the  power  it  develops — how  steady 
the  power  is  and  how  easily  it  handles  the 
largest  separator. 

"In  my  day  I've  operated  a  good  many  differ- 
ent makes  of  tractors,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  one 
that  will  last  and  stand  up  like  the  Rumely  Oil- 
Pull. All  the  repairs  that  have  been  bought  for 
'Old  Number  One' would  not  amount  to  $200." 

What  a  tractor  can  do  is  best  told  by  what 
it  has  done.  What  "Old  Number  One"  Oil- 
Pull has  done  during  all  these  years  sets  a 
record  for  tractor  performance  that  anyone  can 
well  use  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  any 
tractor  made. 

Moreover,  into  every  OilPull  is  built  the 
same  long  life,  dependability  and  economy 
that  "Old  Number  One"  has  proved  out — it's 
just  an  example  of  what  OilPull  tractors  are 
doing  today  for  over  8,000  owners. 

You  can  get  a  Rumely  OilPull  in  a  size  to  fit 
your  farm — anywhere  from  3  to  10  plows.  And 
Rumely  service  is  within  reach  of  your  tele- 
phone— no  matter  where  you  are — through  26 
branch  houses,  at  which  are  maintained  con- 
stantly a  full  stock  of  machines  and  repair  parts- 
Let  us  send  you  the  OilPull  catalog. 


ADVANCE -RUMELY  THRESHER  COMPANY,  (/nc.) 

La  Porte,  Indiana 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  17-19  Main  St. 


air 


and"  Old  Hum- 
her  One"  Oil- 
Pull. 


SEED  POTATOES 


1000  SACKS  OF  SELECT  BRITISH  QUEENS 
Absolutely  clean.  Grown  on  sandy  soil.  Good  producer. 

Price,  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  Send  for  sample. 
EUGENE  ELPHICK,  GROWER,  SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  In  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens,  Burbanks,  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices. 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


400  Fbont  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


100,000  FLORIDA  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Twenty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  height,  guaranteed  free  of  scale.  This  stock  is  going-  very 
fast.    If  you  are  in  the  market,  get  your  orders  booked  as  soon  as  possible. 

WALKER-HUBBARD  NURSERY  COMPANY 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  SAN  FERNANDO,  CAL. 


BITTER 
ALMOND 

SEED 

TOR  SALE 

California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange 

No.  311  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Hay  and  Grain  in  the  Livermore  Valley 


[Written  for  Pacific  Eural  Press.] 


The  rains  which  have  been  prayed 
for  and  received  with  thanksgiving 
by  most  farmers  might  easily  have 
proved  a  disaster  to  grain-hay  grow- 
ers of  the  Livermore  and  Altamont 
districts  while  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  yield  of  wheat  for 
1919  that  will  surpass  any  crop 
within  recent  years.  The  rains 
which  made  cattle  feed  plenty,  by 
that  very  fact  deadened  the  mar- 
ket for  the  grain  hay  raised  in  this 
district,  except  for  wheat  hay,  which 
normally  goes  to  the  bay  cities.  The 
slow  movement  of  hay  and  the  plen- 
teous rains,  along  with  the  guaran- 
teed wheat  price,  have  led  to  a 
heavy  increase  in  wheat  acreage  for 
grain.  Wheat  is  roughly  estimated 
by  C.  M.  Nissen  of  Livermore  as 
occupying  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
grain  acreage  in  that  county,  with 
oats  occupying  perhaps  8  per  cent 
and  barley  the  rest.    It  is  said  that 


a  great  deal  of  wheat  seed  already 
sprouted  was  sown,  and  it  either 
died  or  continued  to  grow  weakly. 
Some  of  the  wheat  sowing  was  done 
just  previous  to  a  month  of  cold 
weather  and  much  seed  rotted  in  the 
ground.  In  certain  areas,  cutworms 
have  cut  it  off,  especially  on  the 
adobe  soils;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  prospects  are  fine  at  this  writing. 

There  is  more  hay  in  the  local 
warehouses  this  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary than  at  the  same  season  in  many 
years.  Government  orders,  which 
took  3000  tons  of  the  1917  crop, 
were  entirely  lacking  this  year. 
Still,  according  to  Mr.  Nissen,  his 
firm  is  carrying  less  farm  credit 
on  its  books,  the  farmers  are  more 
nearly  out  of  debt,  and  the  local 
bank  deposits  are  increasing.  This 
is  because  livestock  has  saved  the 
finances  of  more  farmers  than  the 
dead  hay  market  has  injured. 


Bi&  Money  In  Siump  Land 


Tractor  Association  Meeting 


Emphatic  endorsement  of  the  bill 
now  in  the  Legislature  to  appropri- 
ate $25,000  for  equipment  of  the 
University  Farm  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Department  was  repeated, 
February  22,  by  the  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 
A  committee  is  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  convince  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  immediate  necessity 
of  such  equipment. 

The  proposed  site  for  the  annual 
tractor  and  implement  demonstra- 
tion at  Sacramento,  May  6  to  11, 
contained  only  458  acres.  Since 
this  had  proved  too  small  for  the 
large  number  of  exhibits  already  as- 
sured, the  demonstration  committee 
has  selected  another  site,  containing 
1000  acres,  near  the  Country  Club, 
six  miles  out  the  paved  highway 
from  Sacramento  toward  Roseville. 
The  suggestion  of  having  all  trac- 
tors of  similar  horsepower  to  oper- 
ate in  the  general  demonstrations 
close  to  each  other  was  not  favored, 
and  each  company  will  have  all  of 
Its  tractors  together  as  heretofore. 
The  general  demonstration,  in  which 
one  tractor  of  every  size  and  model 
will  plow  all  at  once,  will  this  time 
take   place   from    10    o'clock  until 


/1LPHK 


PUMPING 

ENGINES 


A  superior  line  of  engines  built  up 
to  one  standard  of  quality — the  high- 
est— from  the  1*4  H.  P.  to  the  18 
H.  P.  size. 

Compare  the  Alpha  with  any  other 
engine.  It  is  much  more  carefully 
made — you  can  see  that  at  once.  Alpha 
Quality  means — longer  life,  better 
satisfaction,  lowest  operating  cost,  no 
troubles,  better  results.  The  easiest 
starting,  most  perfectly  balanced  en- 
gine made. 

Send  for  the  Catalog. 

Dc  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Bl  Ml    ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  • 


noon,  giving  more  time  for  compari- 
son while  all  machines  are  at  the 
same  kind  of  work.  All  plowing  is 
to  be  six  inches  deep  and  no  tractor 
will  be  allowed  in  the  general  dem- 
onstration to  plow  at  more  than  10 
per  cent  above  its  catalog  plow 
speed.  The  name  and  horsepower  of 
each  tractor  and  the  kind  of  fuel  it 
is  burning  will  be  posted  conspic- 
uously on  the  tractor  during  the 
demonstration.  Each  tractor  is  to 
have  land  frontage  in  proportion 
to  its  rated  drawbar  horsepower, 
enough  to  keep  the  tractor  busy  two 
hours,  and  each  plot  will  be  500 
feet  long. 

Demonstration  Manager  R.  M. 
O'Neill  already  has  bids  on  the  city 
of  tents  that  will  be  required.  One 
big  tent  will  be  devoted  to  acces- 
sories and  6000  square  feet  of  this 
have  already  been  taken.  A  motor 
truck  tent  of  huge  dimensions  will 
be  required,  as  one  firm  alone  has 
asked  for  1000  square  feet  and  sev- 
eral other  firms  have  so  early  as  this 
reserved  space  for  their  exhibits. 

Each  tractor  or  implement  dealer 
will  have  a  headquarters  tent  on  a 
plot  of  land  as  large  as  he  can  use 
well  in  private  demonstrations  which 
will  be  carried  on  all  of  each  after- 
noon. Ampler  lunch  facilities  will 
be  provided  in  the  shape  of  a  res- 
taurant and  a  cafeteria  operated  by 
caterers  experienced  in  feeding  such 
crowds  as  will  be  at  this  demonstra- 
tion. Large  maps  will  be  posted  so 
that  visitors  may  quickly  locate  on 
the  mammoth  field  the  machines 
they  want  to  see. 

The  association  elected  officers  for 
the  year  to  begin  at  the  meeting 
after  the  demonstration.  F.  H.  Poss 
of  the  Avery  Company  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  new  president,  succeed- 
ing W.  H.  Gardner  of  the  Yuba  Mfg. 
Co.,  who  has  served  several  terms. 
Douglas  Boswell  of  the  Wallis  trac- 
tor was  elected  vice-president  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Witberell,  who  is  now 
on  the  sea  in  Uncle  Sam's  service. 
G.  M.  Walker  of  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer  at 
more  than  double  the  previous  al- 
lowance for  the  expenses  of  his  of- 
fice, after  refusing  nominations  for 
the  presidency  and  vice-presidency. 

LAND  BANK  PROSPEROUS. 

W.  H.  Joyce,  president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley, 
writes:  Our  loans  today  are  $10,- 
300,000,  and  we  are  going  along 
with  our  business  in  a  surprisingly 
uniform  manner;  in  fact,  during  the 
past  eight  or  nine  months  the  amount 
of  closed  loans  has  averaged  almost 
exactly  $500,000  per  month,  also  the 
total  amount  of  applications  received 
has  varied  very  little  one  month 
with  another. 

Our  income  increases  every  month 
and  our  expense  remains  stationary. 
It  begins  to  appear  now  that  by 
April  1st  we  will  have  absorbed  our 
entire  initial  organization  expense 
and  the  bank  will  be  on  an  even 
keel.  After  this  date,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  begin  to  build  up  a  sur- 
plus account,  and  when  this  has 
reached  a  satisfactory  amount,  to  be- 
gin the  payment  of  dividends. 


;  H.  C.  Humicktr,  of  Fosttr,  Wish. 
!  pulling  a  Scinch  fir  slump  tvit< 
,  deep  tap  toots  out  of  hard  ground. 


We*- 
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This  man  made  #35  Land 
Worth  an  acre 

Pulling  Bi^  stumps  by  hand 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.   Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
Bteel  cable.  I  guarantee  it.   I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.   I  give  highest  banking  references. 

^^P^  HAND  POWER. 

I StumpPulIer 

SS^y  One  man  ■with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  Jack.   100  lbs.  pull 
'X    on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
\    Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
age.   Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  In  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
k    speed  for  heavy  pulls.   Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  12 
182  Fifth  St 

.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

No  ShimpToo  Bi£  FovThe  © 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 

oil. 

Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons 
to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay- 
Norris  \tRK^oor 
Piston  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


Turn  Waste  Into  Power 

A  motor  with  poor  piston  rings  is  like  a 
steaming  teakettle — it  lets  power  escape  unused.  A 
loss  at  every  stroke  of  tbe  piston. 
Stop   this  drain  —  convert  your  waste  into  power, 
ill  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power  —  Decrease  Carbon 
Save  Gas 

The  rings  with  a  record  of  eight  years  successful 
performance  behind  them.  Power  producers  because 
they  create  uniform  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
wall,  leaving  no  place  for  the  power  to  slip  past. 
Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Rings  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in  over  300  dis- 
tributing points  carry  complete  stocks  of  standard 
sizes  and  over-sizes,  backed  by  a  factory  stock  of 
2,000  unusual  sizes.  The  rings  are  ready,  awaiting 
your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

*'To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2838  Locust  St  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  91.000  to  Jl.ftOO 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  price*. 
I.  B.  WAtSNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Specialist,    Pasadena,  California. 
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TAPER. 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  "cup"  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered  to 
fit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 


It's  in  Your  Auto 

It  Ought  to  be  in  Your  Tractor 

Timken  Taper  has  for  years  been  a  principle  of  motor-car 
bearings  that  has  enabled  them  to  stand  up  under  the  con- 
tinuous hammer,  strain  and  end  thrust  that  always  exists  as 
the  car  rushes  along  the  road. 

The  Timken  Taper  principle  has  been  tested  out  over  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles — on  all  sorts  of  roads — in  nearly 
every  make  of  passenger  car  on  the  market.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther proved  by  tests  that  only  the  heaviest  trucks  could 
impose. 

This  same  principle  of  Timken  Taper  is  correct,  too,  for  the 
tractor.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  kind 
of  load  that  is  put  on  any  bearing  by  any  passenger  car,  truck 
or  tractor,  and  there  need  be  no  difference  in  the  bearing  except 
as  to  size  and  proportions. 

More  and  more  tractor  builders  are  realizing  that  this 
similarity  of  service  exists,  and  there's  proof  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  tapered  principle  in  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Timken  equipped  tractors.  There's  more  about  the  principle 
of  Timken  Taper  in  the  booklet  D-10,  "Timken  Bearings  for 
Farm  Tractors."   Write  for  your  copy. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Germination  Percentage  in  Seeds 


1  Written   for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by 

A  seed  which  will  not  grow  is  of 
no  use  to  a  planter  and  of  not  much 
use  to  anybody  except  for  food.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  glass 
bottle  and  used  to  identify  its  spe- 
cies— and  that's  about  the  best  place 
for  weed  seeds. 

Not  all  seeds  have  the  same  per- 
centage of  vitality,  nor  on  different 
years  will  the  percentage  be  the 
same  for  the  same  species.  In  some 
years  of  exceptional  drought  the  seed 
may  not  be  properly  developed,  and 
again  early  rains  may  injure  seed 
waiting  to  be  threshed.  All  seed 
should  be  tested  before  being  planted 
if  any  extensive  planting  is  contem- 
plated. In  but  few  articles  will  the 
test  be  100  per  cent,  but  there  are 
some.  In  the  case  of  beet  seed  the 
test  will  be  from  150  to  200  plants 
for  every  100  seeds  planted.  This  is 
because  each  seed  is  really  a  little 
ball  containing  several  distinct  seeds. 
Nor  are  these  extra  seedlings  an  ad- 
vantage, for  they  always  come  up 
too  thick  and  must  be  taken  out. 
Much  effort  has  been  expended  to  get 
a  sugar-beet  seed  which  would  give 
only  one  plant  per  seed. 

Germinating  percentages  for  this 
year,  taken  from  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.'s 
tests,  show  the  following:  Beans,  96 
to  100  with  most  varieties  at  100 
per  cent;  beets.  152  to  240;  cab- 
bage, 92;  carrots,  70  to  85;  corn,  90 
to  100;  cucumber,  86;  lettuce.  75  to 
95;  watermelon,  70  to  85;  onion.  88 
to  96;  peas,  100;  pepper.  86;  spin- 
ach, 90  to  92;  tomato,  70  to  72; 
alfalfa,  76  to  99;  rye  grass,  92; 
timothy,  81.  These  tests  are  low 
in  several  instances  and  notably  good 
in  several  others.  On  an  average 
they  are  good. 

A  question  which  is  often  asked  is 
whether  the  seeds  from  one  year  will 
be  good  the  following  season.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  seeds  have  been 
well  kept — that  is,  that  they  have 
been  where  it  is  dry  and  where  the 


A.  W.  HinckB  of  C.  C  Morse  &  Co.J 

air  can  circulate  moderately.  In  this 
climate  then  most  seeds  will  be  per- 
fectly good.  They  should  be  good 
about  as  follows:  Parsnips  and  cher- 
vil are  the  shortest  lived  and  may  or 
may  not  be  good  for  the  next  year, 
also  peanuts  and  spinach;  buck- 
wheat, onion  and  salsify  are  good 
for  another  year,  but  may  not  be 
good  after  that,  and  all  of  the  others 
are  good  for  two  years  following. 

Our  company  (C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.) 
handle  their  seed  tests  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  Twice  each  year  sam- 
ples are  sent  to  our  testing  house  and 
are  planted  in  soil  and  the  number 
of  seeds  which  germinate  in  100  are 
recorded.  Seed  which  is  of  low  vi- 
tality we  do  not  hesitate  to  throw 
away.  It  is  sold  for  hog  feed,  or  for 
bird  seed,  "or  even  for  worm  medi- 
cine. With  a  large  trade  there  is 
not  the  chance  for  seed  to  get  old 
on  one's  hands  which  there  is  with  a 
small  trade. 

There  is  a  Federal  pure  seed  law 
applying  to  imports  of  agricultural 
seeds  which  all  farmers  get  the  bene- 
fit of,  but  of  which  many  do  not 
know.  Before  grass  seed  which  is 
imported  may  be  sold  samples  must 
be  sent  to  Washington  and  the  seed 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  purity  and 
germinating  test.  If  the  seed  does 
not  come  up  to  standard,  it  is  de- 
ported like  any  other  I.  W.  W.  "I 
Won't  Grow"  is  what  it  means  for 
seeds. 

Oregon  has  a  pure  seed  law,  and 
Morse's  seeds  are  welcomed  into  Ore- 
gon. Washington  State  also  has  a 
similar  law,  and  there  is  one  pro- 
posed at  this  Legislature  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  seedsmen  are  just  as 
desirous  for  such  a  law  as  the 
farmer.  An  honest  seedsman  does 
an  honest  business,  and  he  wants 
protection  from  unscrupulous  compe- 
tition just  as  much  as  the  farmer 
wants  protection  from  defective  seed. 
Let's  hope  the  law  passes.   


Review  of  the  Potato  Situation 


[Written  for  Pacifl 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  1918  crop 
of  California  potatoes  are  out  of 
growers'  hands  now.  This  may  in- 
dicate hopefulness  for  the  market- 
ing of  those  remaining  before  new 
potatoes  displace  them,  but  the  new 
potato  season  is  none  too  far  off 
and  potatoes  already  out  of  growers' 
hands  may  yet  compete  with  those 
still  held.  Moreover,  we  had  our 
best  opportunity  to  sell  while  the 
northwestern  potatoes  were  embar- 
goed by  cold  weather.  That  is  largely 
past  now.  Acreage-yield  is  so  much 
higher  in  Idaho,  Colorado,  etc.,  that 
the  remarkably  inferior  prices  now 
quoted  for  their  crops  still  pay  the 
growers  as  much  as  our  growers  are 
getting  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production  per  sack.  It  is  reported 
that  several  of  the  biggest  Delta  po- 
tato land  holders  are  losing  money 
this  season,  having  taken  over  the 
crops  of  their  tenants  in  lieu  of  the 
rent,  which  the  latter  could  not  pay 
because  their  potatoes  did  not  sell. 
Land  rents  here  are  said  to  be 
higher  than  in  the  regions  of  greater 
production  per  acre. 

While  prices  are  only  a  little  over 
half  in  other  States  of  what  they 
are  in  California,  the  difference  is 
maintained  largely  because  of  freight 
rates  and  loss  in  handling  and  be- 
cause leading  California  dealers 
themselves  are  heavy  producers,  so 
they  naturally  protect  the  markets 
for  their  own  crops. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for 
large  exportation  of  our  crops  be- 
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cause  England  raised  an  excessive 
tonnage  under  high  prices  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government,  and  many 
of  these  will  probably  go  to  conti- 
nental Europe.  

THE  HORSE  BEAN  HARVEST. 

To  the  Editor:  How  are  horse 
beans  harvested? — Subscriber. 

[Rata  furnished  by  A.  J.  Oarin,  Ilayward.] 

They  are  picked  green  to  be  eaten 
about  like  string  beans,  pod  and  all, 
or  when  too  far  advanced  to  eat  the 
pods.  They  sell  at  about  the  price 
of  green  peas,  and  are  ready  along 
in  May.  In  June  or  July  they  are 
ready  to  harvest  as  dry  beans.  Since 
the  pods  are  brittle,  the  stalks  must 
be  handled  gently  or  the  beans  shat- 
ter out.  They  are  cut  off  under- 
ground with  a  heavy  hoe  or  other 
implement.  The  ground  is  often 
too  hard  and  dry  at  harvest  for  bean 
cutting  sleds.  The  crop  is  hauled 
to  a  threshing  sheet  on  a  cloth-bot- 
tomed sled  which  catches  what  beans 
shatter  out  on  the  way.  Individual 
crops  are  so  small  and  the  beans  so 
large  and  variable  in  shape  and  size 
that  mechanical  threshers  are  sel- 
dom used.  Canvas  is  laid  on  soft 
ground  to  preserve  it  from  bruises 
and  cuts.  The  bean  stalks  are  put 
on  this  and  tramped  out  by  unshod 
horses  or  flailed  out.  Then  a  fan- 
ning mill  cleans  them  easily  because 
they  are  so  heavy.  Many  horse 
beans  are  harvested  entirely  by 
aphids  and  many  others  are  weevily 
when  harvested  as  above. 


High  Power-Low  Cost-Easily  Controlled 


Timely  Garden  Work 


From  no  less  an  authority  than  the  author  of  "California  Garden 
Flowers"  comes  the  statement  that  taking  California  as  a  whole,  February 
and, March  are  the  greatest  months  of  the  year  for  sowing  and  planting. 

In  digging  in  the  garden,  do  not  clear  before  spading — turn  under  all 
vegetable  refuse  to  promote  richness.  Cut  out  all  weak  wood  in  shrubs 
and  shorten  the  growth  to  good  strong  buds.  Take  cuttings  for  new  rose 
bushes,  put  in  all  common  geranium  cuttings  and  subdivide  all  border 
plants  like  violets.  Keep  the  spring  flowering  bulbs  growing  well  with 
manure — continue  planting  gladioli  and  the  like  and  plant  seed  for  peren- 
nials. Watch  for  plant  lice  on  all  plants  and  dose  them  with  soap  sprays 
or  insect  powder.  \ 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 


C  Plows  8  to  12  , 
Acres  per  Day' 

Ample  Power 

For  All 
r^BeltWor! 


In  placing  the  power  rating 
of  the  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor  at 
12-25  we  have  made  due  allowance  for  the 
need   of   reserve  power  in  all  farm  work. 
Farmer*  who  own  Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  find  that 


its  8-horse  pulling  power  at  the  draw  bar  is  ordinary 
and  that  it  pulls  a  1 0-horse  load  when  occasion  demands. 
Its  belt  power  is  conservatively  rated  to  operate  a  24- 
inch  to  26-inch  thresher,  but  owners  of  the  Waterloo  Boy 
report  that  they  operated  a  28-42  thresher  successfully  at 
a  fuel  cost  of  15  gallons  kerosene  in  a  10-hour  day.  Filled 
30-foot  silo  without  a  hitch  or  balk. 

Because  of  Waterloo  Boy  Dependability 

you  can  take  quick  advantage  of  favorable  weather  and  ground 
conditions  for  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting,  threshing, 
silo  filling,  hay  baling,  grinding,  hauling,  etc. 

Does  Double  Duty  When  Called  For  ^t^t^t^ 

pulled  a  4 -disc  plow  7  inches  deep,  cutting  40  inches  wide  in  "Texas  Black  Wax"  and 
dragged  a  5-foot  harrow,  leaving  ground  in  fine  condition,  in  one  operation. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  noted  for  ita  success  aa  an  economical  kerosene  burner,  for  simple, 
strong  construction,  for  easy  control  and  ready  response  to  every  power  demand. 

Investigate  this  tractor.   Write  us  for  free  illustrated  catalog  which  gives*  construction 
^     details  and  proof  of  its  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  many  farmers. 

Hyatt  Roller 

Bearings 
Dust  Proof  Gears 
Automatic 

R.n.bV.buna!oS  6014  BRANNAN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 


Southern  California  people  send  for  prices  and  terms  on  the 

WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 

The  Best  and  the  Cheapest 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND 

211  No.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Money  Maker  Cutters 

^^BSkw  Run  True  to  Name  _ 


SAFETY  YOKE M 


These  cutters  are  strong,  reliable, 
light  running  and  absolutely  safe- 
can't  get  your  hands  in  the  knives. 

Own  Your  Own  Cutter 

and  save  your  crops  against  frost,  drought, 
'and  seasonable  losses.    Don't  wait  on  your 
neighbor's  cutter  and  lose  your  feed. 

have  patented  safety  yoke 
control,  shock-proof  cush- 
ion drive,  force  feed,  angle 
steel  frame,  plate  steel 

Safe  Silage  Cutters  housing,  and 

newauxiliary^ 
roll  for  feeding  uncut  bundles.  Fills  the  highest 
silo.  Cuts  dry  feed.  Makes  your  crops  more 
profitable. 

|  Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

Salem,  Oregon 


MTdby 

Swayne, 
Robinson  &  Co. 

Richmond.  Ind. 


Machines  and  repairs  carried  in 
stock  at  San  Francisco  and  Salem. 


Write  Spaulding  Logging  Co", 
for  Cutter  Book— FREE 
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More  Real  Agriculture  in  Schools 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Of  the  135  bills  introduced  Into 
the  Legislature  two  or  three  men- 
tion agriculture  and  these  only  in- 
cidentally. There  are  reasons  for 
this  fact.  Farm  boys  already  know 
the  elements  of  agriculture  which 
are  taught  in  a  hundred,  more  or 
less,  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Anyhow,  they  to  generally  prefer 
to  fit  themselves  for  other  work  in 
which  there  seems  more  opportunity 
because  our  courses  today  do  not 
make  farm  opportunities  apparent 
enough.  City  youth,  however,  are 
more  enthusiastic  in  enrolling  in 
agricultural  courses,  and  perhaps 
half  of  them  stick  to  the  end. 
Weedy,  disreputable  school  gardens 
throughout  California  proclaim  se- 
rious lack  of  interest  in  present 
courses  which  we  believe  could  be 
remedied. 

Omission  of  agricultural  provis- 
ions in  the  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature  is  also  partly  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Smith-Hughes  Act,  provis- 
ions of  which  have  been  accepted 
by  the  State  and  by  many  school 
districts,  whereby  all  of  these  agen- 
cies co-operate  in  supplying  agricul- 
tural instructors  and  courses  in  our 
public  schools. 

That  there  is  great  need  for  ade- 
quate teaching  of  agriculture  to 
boys  and  home  work  to  girls  is  not 
disputed.  City  folks  need  this  to 
improve  their  outlook  on  the  beau- 
ties around  them.  Country  folks 
need  to  have  city  folks  get  at  least 
a  glimpse  at  the  complexities  of 
agriculture  in  order  to  make  them 
more  sympathetic  and  reasonable  in 
their  efforts  to  regulate  farmers. 
Country  folks  need  the  education 
themselves  in  their  own  lines  of 
business,  as  amply  shown  by  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  club  work  in 
this  State.  The  boys  and  girls  un- 
der right  instructions  have  gener- 
ally shown  their  dads  some  things 
which  the  life  work  of  the  latter 
had  not  previously  revealed  to  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farming 
is  generally  done  at  a  worse  loss  of 
efficiency  than  the  poorest  gas  en- 
gine you  could  buy  on  the  market 
today.  That  loss  of  efficiency,  chiefly 
due  to  lack  of  fundamental  knowl- 
edge and  to  lack  of  business-like 
planning,  is  putting  many  farmers 
in  the  discard  and  is  responsible  for 
the  apparent  lack  of  opportunity 
in  farming. 

REAL  BUSINESS  FARMING 

Wherever  selling  prices  get  close 
to  costs  of  production  in  any  busi- 
ness, the  man's  living  and  profits 
must  be  maintained  by  greater  vol- 
ume of  business  or  by  reducing  costs 
of  productoin  or  by  raising  the  sell- 
ing prices. 

By  proper  action,  farmers  who 
have  long  been  ground  between  the 
millstones,  can  improve  their  living 
and  profits  in  all  three  ways.  The 
third  object  is  accomplished  by  or- 
ganization, about  which  we  have 
long  preached.  The  second  and  first 
are  to  be  worked  out  by  more  head 
work  based  on  better  knowledge  of 
fundamentals  of  fertility,  irriga- 
tion, plant  growth,  and  animal  nu- 
trition and  breeding.  How  to  plant 
radishes  and  flowers,  instead  of  be- 
ing very  prominent  features  of  agri- 
cultural education,  are  really  only 
desirable  as  little  illustrations  of 
fundamental  hidden  facts  of  plant 
growth  not  apparent  to  farm  chil- 
dren at  home.  The  compound  mi- 
croscope and  chemical  apparatus 
would  be  far  more  interesting  to 
country  boys  than  the  elementary 
stuff  they  usually  get  in  a  school 
agricultural  course. 

The  Smith-Hughes  co-operative 
appropriations  should  yield  such  in- 
struction and  probably  will.  Tem- 
pleton,  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  is 
one  district  going  ahead  in  this  line 
as  we  understand. 

One  of  the  bills  in  our  Legisla- 
ture which  apparently  deserves  full 
support  is  the  one  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Harry  Polsley  of  Red 
Bluff.  It  provides  for  agricultural 
instruction  to  be  required  at  least 
.  one  hour  per  week  in  seventh  and 
eighth  grades;  and  if  ground  for 
home  work  for  each  pupil  is  not  pro- 


vided the  school  authorities  must 
furnish  it.  Such  home  work  or 
school  practice  on  the  soil  must  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  school  work 
required  before  graduation. 

The    intense    interest    pnd  great 


value  disclosed  by  boys'  and  girls' 
agricultural  club  work  among  the 
farm  youth  is  evidence  that  real  ad- 
vanced instruction,  coupled  with  an- 
imals and  land  to  work  it  out  on, 
still  would  have  a  place  in  our 
schools  which  would  not.  languish 
for  lack  of  students. 


It  is  reported  that  three-fourths 


of  the  Merced  barley  crop  has  been 
sold. 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cord;  an  Hour  t 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer's  friend.  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it's  as  good  as  tlie  day  I  bought  it." —Dan  Ross,  Corbetl,  Oregon,  ^ 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  ouisaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 

theeoett  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  fhousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 
sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

-1  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors." 


Caihier 

French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

1 08  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


"Nature's  W^y 
l&eDasit  System 


IR-cured  hay  has  the  greatest 
value,  whether  you  sell  it  or 
use  it  on  your  farm  for  feed. 
The  hay  cures  better  and  holds  its 
color.  The  leaves  do  not  become 
brittle  and  fall  off  so  rapidly.  There 
is  less  loss  in  handling.  The  hay 
keeps  better  in  the  mow,  stack  or 
bale. 

You  can  make  hay  Nature's  Way 

—air-cure  it — by  using  the  Dain  System — 
a  simple  method  that  is  revolutionizing 
the  hay-making  business.  This  requires 
only  the  use  of  a  Dain  System  Rake.  You 
can  follow  the  mower  closely  with  the 
Dain  System  Rake — turn  the  hay  while 
the  leaves  are  still  active,  delivering  it  in 
medium-size  windrows  on  clean,  dried-out 
stubble.  When  the  mower  passes  over  the 
field  the  heads  of  the  hay  fall  back.  Rak- 
ing against  the  heads  places  the  bulk  of 
the  leaves  on  the  inside  where  they  can- 


not sun-scorch,  and  the  stems  outside,  in- 
suring thorough  evaporation  of  moisture. 

By  adjusting  the  angle  of  the  teeth, 
the  density  of  the  windrow  is  controlled, 
allowing  free  circulation  of  air.  AND  THE 
DAIN  SYSTEM  RAKE  HAS  THE 
WIDEST  RANGE  OF  TOOTH  AD- 
JUSTMENT. 

It  is  an  easy  rake  to  operate.  You 

can  put  machine  in  and  out  of  gear,  change 
the  angle  of  the  teeth  and  raise  or  lower 
the  raking  head  with  levers  that  are  easily 
accessible  from  the  seat. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  has  un- 
usual capacity.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  high  steel  arch  and  an  exclusive  feature 
— the  inclined  frame,  which  is  highest 
at  the  point  where  the  windrow  i6  largest. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  is  enabling 

thousands  of  farmers  to  make  hay  that 
grades  high.  Get  this  extra  profit  out 
of  your  hay  land  by  employing  the  Dain 
System  of  air-curing  hay. 


JOHN^DEERE 
DAIN  SYSTEM  RAKE 


Free  Books 

"The  Dain  System  of  Air-Curing 
Hay"— 12  pages  describing  a  simple 
method  that  is  revolutionizing  the 
hay-making  business. 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How 
to  Use  Them"— a  big,  156-page  book 
containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, also  describinga full  lineof hay- 
making tools,  including: 
Mowers  Hay  Stackers 

Side-Delivery  Rakes     Hay  Loaders 
Dump  Rakes  Motor  Presses 

Sweep  Rakes  Horse-Power  Presses 

and  practically  every  tool  required  on 
the  farm.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 
Ask  for  package  DR— 125 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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State  Has  18  Kinds  of  Ground  Squirrels 


[  Wrlttea  for  Pacific  Sural  Press. 1 


Eighteen  kinds  of  ground  squir- 
rels known  to  inhabit  California  are 
subjected  to  critical  inspection  from 
every  viewpoint  that  would  seem  to 
offer  assistance  in  controlling  them 
in  a  special  number  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin,  issued  by  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture  for  Decem- 
ber. The  article,  entitled  "Natural 
History  of  the  Ground  Squirrels  of 
California,"  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Grinnell,  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Vertebrate  Zoology  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  Joseph 
Dixon,  economic  mammalogist  on  the 
staff  of  this  institution.  The  bulle- 
tin is  illustrated  with  Ave  full-page 
colored  plates  drawn  by  Louis  Agas- 
siz  Fuertes,  America's  leading  bird 
and  mammal  artist.  There  are  30 
figures  in  the  text,  which  illustrate 
and  emphasize  many  of  the  points 
set  forth  in  the  discussion. 

METHODS  OF  CONTROL. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  publica- 
tion to  supply  full  information  about 
the  life  histories  of  these  animals  so 
that  the  facts  may  be  available  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  meth- 
ods of  control. 

As  to  the  plan  of  treatment,  each 
species  of  ground  squirrel  is  taken 
up  separately  and  the  following 
points  with  regard  to  each  dealt 
with:  Scientific  names,  local  names, 
distribution,  field  characters,  man- 
nerisms, voice,  tracks,  workings,  bur- 
rows, nests,  sanitation,  hibernation, 
breeding,  enemies,  food,  feeding  hab- 
its, relative  abundance,  population 
per  acre  and  square  mile,  and  eco- 
nomic status.  t 

FACTS  ABOUT  SQUIRREL  CONTROL. 

The  following  facts  are  empha- 
sized as  being  of  special  importance 
from  the  viewpoint  of  ranchers  and 
all  others  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  ground  squirrel  con- 
trol: 

1.  Of  the  18  kinds  of  ground  squir- 
rels which  occur  in  the  State,  only 
four  are  of  special  economic  impor- 
tance. These  are  the  California  (or 
Beechey).  the  Oregon,  the  Fisher, 
and  the  Douglas  ground  squirrels, 
here  named  in  estimated  order  of 
importance. 

2.  The  Oregon  ground  squirrel, 
which  inhabits  parts  of  Siskiyou, 
Modoc  and  Lassen  counties,  though 
only  half  the  size  of  the  California 
ground  squirrel,  occurs  in  much 
greater  numbers  per  acre,  and  since 
it  is  a  grass  eater  rather  than  a 
grain*  eater,  it  comes  into  sharp 
competition  with  cattle  interests. 
These  squirrels  hibernate  for  several 
months  each  year  and  on  account  of 

,  this  and  their  grass  eating  habits 
cannot  be  effectively  controlled  by 
the  methods  which  have  proven  ef- 
fective with  the  "digger"  squirrels 
(California,  Fisher  and  Douglas 
squirrels). 

3.  The  California  ground  squirrel 
is  the  species  most  widely  distrib- 
uted and  occurring  in  greatest  ag- 
gregate numbers,  there  being  an  es- 
timated population  of  one  squirrel 
per  acre  throughout  its  range,  or  a 
total  of  32.000,000  squirrels  of  this 
one  species  in  the  State. 

4.  The  Douglas,  Fisher  and  Cali- 
fornia ground  squirrels,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  "digger  squirrel"  tribe, 
average  1%  to  1%  pounds  in  weight 
and  are  easily  able  to  consume  % 
ounce  of  dry  grain  or  2  ounces  of 
green  forage  at  a  meal  and  hence, 
when  present  in  numbers,  are  able 
to  inflict  serious  loss. 

5.  Ground  squirrels  have  strong 
food  preferences,  although  their  diet 
varies  greatly  from  place  to  place. 
Any  successful  method  of  poisoning 
must  necessitate  trie  use  of  a  bait 
acceptable  to  the  squirrel.  In  sev- 
eral places  squirrels  have  been  found 
to  pass  up  barley  altogether  for  the 
burs  of  bur  clover,  and  this  suggests 
a  likely  way  of  improving  poisoning 
methods  locally. 

6.  There  is  evidence  that  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  digger 
squirrel  population  hibernates  each 
winter.  The  old  breeding  squirrels 
are  the  ones  that  hibernate;  the 
young  of  the  year  are  active  all  win- 
ter.   These  hibernating  squirrels  are 


not  reached  by  poisoned  grain,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  gas  would  be  effec- 
tive under  these  conditions. 

7.  The  unknown  length  and  irreg- 
ular course  of  the  burrow  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  failure  in  gassing 
ground  squirrels. 

8.  The  California  ground  squirrel 
reproduces  rapidly.  The  average 
number  in  a  litter  is  7.2,  with  4  and 
11  as  extremes.  One  litter  per  year 
is  the  rule. 

9.  These  animals  are  very  success- 
ful in  the  battle  for  existence.  They 
are  strong  on  the  "come  back"  and 
prosper  just  as  soon  as  any  natural 
check  is  removed. 

10.  Squirrels,  like  scale  bugs  or 
weeds,  must  be  watched  continually 
and  dealt  with  regularly  from  year 
to  year. 

11.  Natural  rather  than  political 
boundaries  should  be  hewn  to  in 
eradication  campaigns.  A  forest 
ranger  does  not  follow  township, 
county  or  property  lines  in  con- 
structing fire  breaks.  He  studies  the 
natural  lay  of  the  land  and  fights 
fire  accordingly. 

12.  "Squirrel  weeks"  should  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  breed- 
ing habits  of  the  squirrels,  their  food 
preferences,  bait  available,  and  prob- 
able weather  conditions. 


has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  of- 
fice of  farm  management,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
After  occupying  successfully  several 
important  administrative  positions 
in  connection  with  California  agri- 
cultural enterprises  and  gaining 
much  experience  and  wisdom  there- 


from, Prof.  Adams  was  made  associ- 
ate professor  or  agronomy  at  the 
University  and  made  an  excellent 
record,  both  in  instruction  and  in- 
vestigation in  farm  management. 
During  the  war  he  has  lead  the  farm 
labor  investigations  and  conference 
for  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 


CALIFORNIAN    TO  HEAD 
MANAGEMENT. 


FARM 


The  announcement  is  made  that 
Prof.  R.  L.  Adams  of  the  University 


CUT  THIS  OUT — SAVE  IT 


CUSHMAN  ENGINES 

For  Pumping 

Why  purchase  an  engine  for  pumping  only.  CUSHMAN  engines  run  smoothly, 
steadily,  almost  noiselessly.  They  use  gasoline  or  distillate,  with  guaranteed  economy. 
High  speed,  with  throttle  governor  and  perfect  balance,  gives  smooth,  continuous  flow 
of  power  and  insures  uniform  speed,  so  that  the  pump  or  machines  gives  out  its  full- 

Built  Light==  Built  Right 

So  that  explains  why  they  are  more  durable  than  the  common  types  weighing  four 
or  five  times  as  much.  There  are  no  violent,  irregular  explosions  nor  the  ever-chang- 
ing speeds  of  the  heavy  hit-and-miss  types. 

Only  All=Purpose  Farm  Engines 

When  pumping  is  over  use  your  engine  for  other  work.  Being  light,  compact  and 
with  wide  range  of  speed,  it  Is  easily  and  quickly  adapted  to  any  work.  All  sizes 
furnished  with  friction  clutch  pulley.  Schebler  carburetor,  throttling  governor,  forctd 
water  circulation,  battery  or  magneto  ignition. 

The  Cushman  Satisfies  Every  User==Satisfy  Yourself 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 


Factory  Representative 


OFFICE   AMI  WAREHOUSE: 


-TOCKTON.  CAE. 


Farmers 

Know  Why 

Half  the  truck  tonnage  of 
America  is  carried  on 

Firestone 

Truck  Tires 


Ever  since  the  first  days  of 
rubber-tired  vehicles,  farmers 
of  America  have  used  Fire- 
stone Tires. 

The  quality  which  lon&  a&o 
£,ave  Firestone  Tires  the  lead, 
means  more  than  ever  in 
truck  service. 

"With  an  increasing  number  of 
trucks  &oin&  into  Farm  Serv- 
ice, users  have  the  assurance 
of  lon&  mileage,  protection  to 
trucks,  and  protection  to  loads 
in  equipping  with  Firestone 
Tires. 

In  the  wide  ran&e  of  Firestone 
types,  solid  and  pneumatic, 
there  are  tires  exactly  suited  to 
your  trucks  and  yourroads.  See 
the  Firestone  dealer  near  you. 
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The  Preservation  of  the  Water  Tank 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to 
"Worth  While  to  Dope  a  Tank": 
No  compound  containing  carbon  in 
any  form  should  be  used  on  galvan- 
ized iron  or  tin.  Whenever  water  or 
dew  forms  on  such  a  metal  surface 
and  carbon  is  present,  then  electrol- 
ytic action  is  started,  resulting  in 
the  dissolving  of  the  tin  or  zinc  coat- 
ings. Soon  the  iron  underneath  be- 
comes exposed  and  then  rusting  takes 
place.  If  "J  P."  has  already  coated 
his  tank,  it  will  pay  him  to  wash  off 
the  asphaltum  with  gasoline  and 
clean  it  thoroughly.  There  is  only 
one  paint  which  is  effective  and  dur- 
able on  such  metal  surfaces  and  that 
is  "red  lead"  mixed  with  linseed  oil. 
Manufacturers  of  sheet  metal  often 
send  warnings  to  their  customers  not 
to  use  carbonaceous  paints.  The 
theory  being,  of  course,  that  in  the 
presence  of  water,  which  is  never 
perfectly  pure,  you  are  making  a 
battery,  the  zinc  forming  one  pole 
and  the  carbon  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery. 

ASPHALT  GOOD  FOB  WOOD. 

While  on  the  tank  subject,  let  me 
suggest  a  good  and  inexpensive  way 
to  repair  old  wooden  tanks  that  are 
beginning  to  leak  and  shrink  badly. 
Take  some  asphalt-saturated  roofing 
felt,  such  as  is  used  for  the  so-called 
tar  and  gravel  roofs.  Dry  out  tank, 
coat  it  with  melted  asphaltum  and 
put  on  a  layer  of  this  saturated  felt, 
give  the  felt  a  coat  of  melted  asphal- 
tum and  put  on  another  layer  of 
felt.  Repeat  until  you  have  at  least 
four  layers,  and  finish  the  last  layer 
with  a  smooth,  heavy  coat  of  melted 
asphaltum.  When  the  third  layer  of 
felt  has  been  put  on  drive  shingle 
nails  or  large-head  roofing  nails 
about  six  inches  apart  all  over  the 
surface.  Put  the  felt  on  the  hot 
asphaltum  immediately  so  as  to  ce- 
ment the  layers  to  the  tank  and  to 
themselves.  Only  coat  the  width  of 
a  sheet  at  a  time,  as  the  melted 
asphaltum  cools  quickly.  A  tank 
thus  treated,  if  covered  so  the  rays 
of  the  sun  do  not  strike  the  asphal- 
tum or  the  felt,  will  last  a  lifetime. 
The  asphaltum  is  insoluble  in  water, 
will  not  make  the  water  taste  or 
discolor  it  and  is  itself  quite  lasting, 
as  will  be  noted  when  you  remember 
that  it  was  in  ordinary  asphaltum 
that  the  bones  of  the  saber-toothed 
tiger  were  found. 

If  your  staves  shrink  badly,  you 
will  have  to  nail  laths  or  battens  on 
the  outside  of  the  tank  over  the 
cracks,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
will  eventually  disintegrate  the  as- 
phaltum. If  you  have  a  silo  that 
leaks  air  and  spoils  the  silage,  try 
putting  on  this  roofing  felt  similarly. 
It  will  ma^ce  it  air  and  water  tight 
and  as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes 
the  silage  liquids  will  not  affect  the 
asphaltum. — A.  W.  Smith,  Oakland. 

ASPHALT  INSIDE  GALVANIZED  TANK. 

To  the  Editor:  Tell  "J.  P.,  Pleas- 
ant Grove,"  to  coat  his  galvanized 
water  tank  on  the  inside  with  re- 
fined asphaltum.  It  will  last  for 
years  if  it  doesn't  get  warm  enough 
to  run  off.  I  know  of  leaky  tanks 
that  have  been  in  use  over  twenty 
years  since  the  asphaltum  was  ap- 
plied. I  think  it  is  the  only  abso- 
lute waterproof  mixture  in  existence. 
They  use  it  to  back  cement  walls  in 
basements  below  water  level  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  cities. — A.  V. 
Gibson,  Chico. 

TANK  ASPHALTED  FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO. 

To  the  Editor:  If  tank  has  no 
holes,  asphaltum  is  a  good  success. 
I  have  treated  several  with  hot  as- 
phalt on  the  inside  only  and  where 
the  tank  had  not  leaked  before  I  had 
fine  results.  But  if  the  tank  is  leak- 
ing in  several  places  and  very  rusty 
inside,  the  best  plan  is  to  throw  it 
away  and  forget  your  troubles.  If  a 
good  coat  is  applied,  it  will  save 
the  tank  for  any  number  of '  years. 
I  have  one  that  I  treated  fifteen 
years  ago  and  it  looks  like  it  is  good 
for  that  much  more.  But  the  asphalt 
was  applied  when  new,  which  is  the 
most  business-like  way  after  all. — 
R.  Lauppe,  Antelope,  Sacramento 
county. 

ASPHALT  AND  PLUGS  FIXED  OLD  TANK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  3000- 
gallon  galvanized  tank.  In  seven 
years  the  water  ate  the  southwest 


side  full  of  holes.  That  is  where 
the  hot  sun  hit  it.  I  built  a  fire 
inside  the  tank,  heated  my  asphalt 
smoking  hot  and  painted  it  all  over 
three  years  ago.  It  is  now  as  good 
as  new,  except  where  the  holes  are. 
I  sharpen  a  plug  and  drive  it  into 
the  hole.  Some  hot  days  when  water 
is  low  the  sun  warms  the  asphalt 
and  when  pressure  comes  on  again 
a  plug  may  shoot  out.  All  I  need  to 
do  is  to  drive  another  one  in.  I 
never  would  put  up  another  tank 
without  asphalt  inside.    Asphalt  out- 


side would  make  no  difference  if  the 
galvanizing  is  not  off. — J.  W.  Rich- 
man,  Gilroy. 


NEW  MILKING  MACHINE. 


Milking  machines  new  to  most 
Californians  are  the  Universal,  be- 
ing introduced  by  the  California  Hy- 
draulic Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 
Features  of  these  machines  are  the 
simple  durable  pulsator  adjustable 
for  various  speeds,  the  solid  alumi- 
num bucket,  and  the  sanitary  teat 
cups,  which  are  guaranteed  for  a 
full  year  against  defective  material 
or  workmanship. 


Your  Ford 

Made  into  a  12-Horse 
Portable  Farm  Engine 
in  a  few  minutes'  time. 
Has  an  auxiliary  cool- 
ing fan,  is  connected 
direct  to  engine  with 
clutch  pulley  in  front, 
making  it  .  easy  to  line 
up  anywhere  with  the 
machine  you  want  to 
drive. 

The  Perfection  Belt  Power  Attachment 

Saws  wood,  grinds  feed,  fills  silos,  husks  corn,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.    Better  and  more  economical  than  a  gasoline  engine. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  for  a  limited  time  only  and  a  chance  to  make  a 
little  extra  money  besides.    Ask  us  about  it. 

THE  ASHLAND  PRODUCTS  CO.,  SO  E.  Eighth  St.  Ashland,  0. 


ater 

WHERE  and  WHEN  you 
want  it  the  year  'round.  For 
bouse,  barn,  field,  any  place. 
BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL 
with  our  time-tested 


Standard  Weil-Boring  Outfit 

Easily  operated  by  hand. 
Bores  wells  8  to  16  in.  dia., 
up  to  100  ft.  deep.  One  man 
bored  48- ft.  well  in  6  hours. 
Another  bored  5  wells  aver- 
aging 75  ft.  each  and  wrote 
"its  a  humdinger." 


BORES  100  ft. 
WELLS  Whand 


?*\'*-'\  Thousands   used  during  war  by 
-Zjjj  U.  S.  and  English  Governments. 

§|  ONE  DAY'S  WORK 
^0  PAYS  FOR  OUTFIT 

SgSFI  Easy  to  get  50  cents  to  $2  per  ft. 
$'.{•  >  —make  $2U  to  #30  per  day  boring 
BE&r"  wells  for  neighbors.    One  man 
bored  47  wells  —  another  75  and 
another  bored  35.    Satisfied  users 
in  46  states.   Every  claim  guar- 
Sera?    anterd  and  proved.    Write  now, 
TODAY,  for  fall  information.  - 

The  Specialty  Device  Co. 
Dep't.  48     I  06  W.  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Select  Your  Own 

Terms  --  Direet-from-Factor,  prices.  Write 
your  own  order--Save  $13  to  S20O.  Prompt 
Shipment.  H«  new  catalog, "How  to  Judtfe 
Ena-lnes"  FREE--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
lWrlte  |  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ) 
l-r„j-„  I  -Kirn  Oaktand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
|Toaay|7KRI)  Empire  Bids.,    Plttaburch.  Pa. 


Ordinary  oil  after  uae     Veedol  after  use 
Showing  sediment  formed  after  500 
miles  of  running 


SUMP  OIL 
90"  toZ0Q-F.hr. 


The  high  temperatures  developed  in  an  engine  cause 
inferior  oil  to  form  large  quantities  of  sediment.  This 
is  whj  ordinary  oil  causes  90%  of  engine  trouble. 


Will  the  engine  in  your  car 
run  50,000  miles? 


NINE  out  of  ten  cars  go 
to  the  scrap  heap 
long  before  they  reach 
the  limit  of  usefulness  which 
the  maker  built  into  them. 
These  are  the  cars  which  have 
not  been  properly  lubricated. 

Experts  say  that  an  auto- 
mobile engine,  even  in  the 
least  expensive  cars,  should 
last  for  50,000  miles  without 
excessive  repair  costs.  With 
proper  care  and  attention,  it 
will  give  this  length  of  service. 
How  to  get  such  life  from  your 
engine  and  keep  it  running  at 
minimum  cost  for  upkeep,  is 
mainly  a  problem  of  lubrication. 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down 

Under  the  intense  heat  of 
the  engine— 200°  F.  to  1000°F. 
— ordinary  oil  breaks  down 
quickly,  forming  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  its  bulk  in  black 
sediment.which  has  no  lubri- 
cating value. 

Sediment  crowds  out  the 
good  oil  on  the  metal-to- metal 
surfaces  and  prevents  it  from 
efficiently  lubricating  the  fast 
moving  parts.  Loose  bearings 
are  almost  always  the  result 
of  using  poor  oil.  Engine 
knocks,  broken  connecting 
rods,  slapping  pistons  are  an 
inevitable  result. 

After  years  of  experimenta- 
tion.Veedol  engineers  evolved 
a  new  method  of  refining  by 
which  a  lubricant  is  produced 
whichresists  heat.  This 
— the  famous  Faulkner 
process — is  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  produc- 
tion of  Veedol,  thelubri- 
cant  that  resists  heat. 

» 
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How  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubri- 
cant, reduces  the  formation  of  sedi- 
ment by  86%  is  shown  in  the  two 
bottles  illustrated  above. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  or  can 
get  it  for  you.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  write  us  for  the  name  of 
the  nearest  Veedol  dealer.  Enclose 
10c  for  copy  of  the  100-page  Veedol 
book  which  describes  internal  com- 
bustion engines  and  their  lubrica- 
tion. It  will  save  you  many  dollars 
and  help  you  to  keep  your  car  run- 
ning at  minimum  cost. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 
574  Bowling  Green  Building.  New  York 
Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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Get  Bi&  Crops  With 
Less  Effort 

The  long  levers  on  Disc  Harrows  make  gang  shifting  easy.  Not  only  is 
handling  easier  but  t.ie  work  is  better.  The  E-B  Disc  Harrow  is  quickly 
and  easily  adjusted  and  has  great  flexibility  and  increased  penetration. 
This  insures  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  betterseed  bed,  largeryield. 

E-B  Disc  Harrows 

The  E-B  Disc  Harrow  is  a  modern  necessity  for  the  man  who  wants  big 
results  and  all  the  crop  profits  he's  entitled  to.  Powerful  and  dependable, 
this  disc  harrow  will  giva  you  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Have 
your  dealer  give  you  full  details  of  this  harrow. 

POLSON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  Seattle,  Wash. 
WALLACE  CORCORAN  COMPANY,  Portland,  Ore. 
H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,  Stockton,  Calif. 

DIXON  6  GR1SWOLD,  Los  Anfceles,  Calif. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Distributors  for 

OSBORNE  HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

and 

E-B  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 


We  Manufacture  Levelerg  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horse*  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for  horses 
and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being  used 
with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  contractors- 
saying  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


r 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


PNEUMATIC-TIRED  TRUCKS. 

A  44-12-inch  tire  is  an  armful 
over  three  feet  around,  and  an  un- 
common sight,  but  that  is  the  size 
the  Goodyear  people  are  making  for 
five-ton  motor  trucks.  Visitors  to 
the  Pacific  Automobile  Show  were 
interested  in  several  makes  of  motor 
trucks  equipped  with  air  on  the 
wheels.  Most  of  these  were  of  the 
smaller  sizes.  Pneumatic  tires  for 
trucks  cost  more  than  solid  tires, 
but,  as  pointed  out  by  W.  R.  Hughes 
of  the  Pacific  Nash  Motor  Co.,  they 
outlast  several  sets  of  solid  tires  and 
really  cost  but  little  more  by  the 
time  they  are  worn  out.  Advantages 
are  that  they  do  not  shake  the  en- 
gine, frame,  and  transmission  as  solid 
tires  do;  they  give  far  better  trac- 
tion and  thus  permit  the  load  to  be 
distributed  more  evenly  on  the  four 
wheels,  which  of  itself  reduces  the 
power  used,  especially  on  bad  roads. 
They  give  seven  or  eight  miles  per 
hour  greater  truck  speed  with  the 
same  engine  speed  and  do  not 
bounce  the  truck  so  much.  A  two- 
ton  Nash  truck  fitted  with  40x8  tires 
behind  and  smaller  ones  in  front 
costs  $300  extra.  The  tires  them- 
selves cost  $195  each,  allowance  be- 
ing made  for  the  solid  tires  when 
pneumatics  are  put  on.  Several 
40x8-inch  tires  have  already  run 
18,000  miles,  according  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  they  have  saved  a  lot 
of  gas  and  upkeep  of  the  trucks. 

Other  trucks  at  the  Show  with 
pneumatic  tires  were  Grants,  Olds- 
mobiles,  and  Reos. 


Manufacturers  of  ,«> 
Sore  Pop  Almond  HnUer  and  Separator,  3  slses;  McGarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders,  any 
sice;  Schandoney  *  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  sUe;  Diamond  Special  Harrows, 
Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.     We  sell  the 
Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


STARTING  COLD  ENGINES. 

USE  PRESTO  GAS. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  only  one 
way  to  start  a  cold  gas  engine.  Put 
one  end  of  a  small  hose  onto  a  Presto 
tank  such  as  is  used  for  auto  lights. 
Stick  the  other  end  into  the  air  in- 
take of  the  carbureter  or  the  mani- 
fold and  turn  on  about  as  much 
presto  gas  as  you  would  for  auto 
lights.  You  will  have  no  trouble 
starting  if  you  have  a  good  spark 
and  fair  compression. — Thomas  Wil- 
son, Santa  Ana. 

QUICKLIME  BETTER  THAN  FLAME. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  had  ten 
years'  experience  operating  all  of 
the  leading  tractors  in  California 
under  all  conditions.  I  never  con- 
sidered Jamos  Koeber's  system  much 
ahead  of  the  flatiron  stunt  which  he 
criticises  in  your  issue  of  February 
8.  This  thing  of  cutting  your  lubri- 
cation with  kerosene  or  distillate  to 
make  cranking  easy  is  not  good. 
You  simply  lose  your  compression 
and  then  you  are  up  against  it 
proper.  To  use  an  open  flame  or 
torch,  as  he  suggests,  is  crude  as 
well  as  extremely  dangerous.  I 
don't  care  how  careful  you  might  be, 
any  flame  used  in  the  proximity  of 
gas  is  taking  a  big  risk. 

Now,  I  am  ready  to  show  my 
hand.  Provided  you  are  handy  at 
soldering,  it  will  cost  you  about  ten 
cents  to  "break  in."  Get  some  sheet 
metal  (copper  is  best).  Cut  a  strip 
about  four  inches  wide  by  eight 
inches  long.  This  varies  with  size 
of  manifold  to  be  fitted.  Cut  and 
bend  this  to  form  a  receptacle  fit- 
ting snugly  over  the  manifold,  large 
enough  to  hold  some  quicklime.  A 
little  water  will  warm  things  up  in 
three  minutes  and  you  can  warm 
up  the  priming  gas,  too.  I  have 
never  known  this  way  to  fail.  On 
the  coldest  morning  the  third  or 
fourth  flop  is  enough. — P.  J.  Austin, 
Willows.   

VERSATILE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 

A  7  Vi  -horsepower  electric  motor 
performs  many  operations  for  J.  H. 
Guill  Jr.  of  Butte  county.  It  is 
set  on  skids,  which  may  slide  side- 
wise  several  inches  to  change  the 
belt  from  one  machine  to  another. 
A  three-inch  centrifugal  pump  lifts 
water  into  a  tank  for  domestic  and 
livestock  use  or  can  be  cut  directly 


into  the  garden  for  irrigation.  By 
changing  the  belt  to  a  five-inch  cen- 
trifugal, water  is  pumped  for  farm 
irrigation. 

In  the  opposite  direction  a  belt  is 
run  through  a  hole  in  the  pump 
house  to  a  circular  wood  saw  out- 
side. The  saw  is  easily  removable, 
its  frame  being  simply  set  over  four 
permanent  stakes.  The  silo  stands 
close  by  and  the  silage  cutter  is  set 
alongside  in  season  for  the  motor 
to  run. 

MORE  PLPE^MORE  POWER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  running 
stream  400  feet  from  point  where  I 
want  to  set  my  2-horsepower  Fair- 
banks morse  engine  and  three-inch 
centrifugal  pump.  Can  I  run  a  1*4- 
inch  pipe  from  pump  to  stream — 
which  has  a  12-foot  lift  to  top  of 
bank?  Then  I  want  to  pump  the 
water  30  feet  high  to  a  tank. — J.  A. 
S.,  Wells,  Ore. 

The  general  rating  of  centrifugal 
pumps  would  give  yours  about  225 
gallons  per  minute  or  more.  The 
friction  of  that  amount  of  water  in 
400  feet  of  1%-inch  pipe  is  greater 
than  the  tables  we  have  at  hand 
will  show.  If  you  used  1%-indh 
pipe,  the  friction  would  equal  a  lift 
of  1800  feet.  If  you  used  a  three- 
inch  pipe,  the  friction  alone  would 
equal  a  lift  of  about  60  feet,  which, 
added  to  the  real  lift  and  the  push, 
would  give  you  a  total  head  of  102 
feet  and  would  require  10  horse- 
power to  deliver  that  amount  of 
water  into  the  tank.  To  get  full  ef- 
ficiency out  of  your  pump  while 
running,  and  if  you  do  not  need  a 
great  deal  of  Water,  you  might  put 
your  pump  and  tank  close  to  the 
creek,  lifting  the  water  42  feet  there, 
which  would  require  about  4%  or  5 
horsepower.  Then  let  the  water 
gravitate  through  whatever  sized 
pipe  you  wish  to  use.  With  your 
1%-inch  pipe  400  feet  long  and 
with  30  feet  of  pressure  from  the 
tank,  you  would  get  about  15  or  20 
gallons  per  minute  at  the  far  end 
while  the  pipe  is  clean. 

RETAIL    COLD    STORAGE  FOR 
FARMERS'  SUPPLIES. 

(Continued  from  first  page) 
of  produce  might  develop,  it  could 
be  removed  by  truck  to  a  neighbor- 
ing cold  storage  plant.  Such  local 
plants,  including  the  equipment  for 
ice  making,  need  not  cost  over  $25,- 
000  for  most  communities.  But  they 
must  be  made  sanitary.  The  rooms 
ought  to  be  of  tiling  and  the  boxes 
of  galvanized  iron  for  easy  cleaning 
and  non-absorption  of  odors. 

Mr.  Eames  makes  everybody  wel- 
come to  freely  inspect  the  entire 
plant  at  any  time.  He  has  visitors 
from  all  over  California  and  one  man 
made  a  trip  from  Chicago  to  see  the 
outfit.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
some  from  Canada.  Now,  why 
shouldn't  farmers  and  townspeople 
join  to  raise  capital  and  enjoy  every- 
where the  advantages  Butte  county 
people  have  in  their  Chico  plant? 

ENGINE    HEATS    WATER  FOR 
DAIRY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  Charles 
Rnrnum.] 

Quite  a  mechanical  genius  is  E.  C. 
Graham  of  Fresno  county,  who  lets 
his  gas  engine  heat  water  to  wash 
the  cream  separator  and  milk  cans. 
Using  a  double  unit  Empire  milking 
machine  on  30  cows,  he  has  installed 
a  water  reservoir  and  circulation 
pipes  to  the  milking  machine  en- 
gine. All  the  time  he  milks,  the 
water  is  getting  hot.  When  milk- 
ing is  finished,  he  shifts  the  belt  to 
start  the  separator.  While  this  is 
running,  he  draws  off  the  hot  water 
and  washes  the  cans,  milking  ma- 
chines, tubes,  and  all.  By  the  time 
the  separator  runs  down,  enough 
more  water  is  heated  to  use  on  it. 
Seems  a  good  way  to  utilize  the 
heat  usually  lost  from  a  gas  engine. 
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BOTH  ARE  GOODYEAR  TUBES 


GOODYEAR'S  ability  to  build  tubes  that 
last  long  and  hold  air  unfailingly  is 
dramatically  related  to  the  fact  that  Good- 
year is  also  a  successful  manufacturer  of 
balloons  and  dirigibles. 

There  is  sound  basis  for  such  assertion.  Both 
tubes  and  gas  bags  present  problems  of 
inflation. 

For  nine  years,  Goodyear  has  pioneered  the 
furthering  of  aeronautics  in  this  country. 

In  constructing  these  giant  gas  bags  the 
problem  ofinflation  is  exceedingly  complex. 

For  the  gas  of  the  balloon  is  more  elusive 
than  air;  harder  to  hold  within  rubber. 

But  it  has  been  conclusively  established  that 
stout,  light  fabric,  impregnated  with  rubber 
and  built  up  layer-upon-layer,  forms  the  most 
practical  container  for  this  elusive  gas. 


Is  it  not  quite  logical,  therefore,  that  this 
same  built-up  principle  of  construction  should 
be  successfully  applied  to  tubes  whose  sole 
function  it  is  to  hold  air? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  built  on 
this  principle  and  their  valve-patch  is  vulcan- 
ized-in.  Built  up  as  they  are  with  several 
plies  of  pure  gum,  they  are  the  best  air 
containers  we  know  of. 

There  are  thousands  of  passenger-car  owners 
who  use  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  exclusively, 
gladly  paying  the  slightly  added  cost  in  the 
firm  belief  that  they  thus  protect  and  get 
more  mileage  from  their  tires. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Settlers  Attracted  by  Pumps 


Subdivision  of  large  estates  has 
become  so  universally  recognized  as 
a  highly  desirable  activity  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  that  many 
laws  are  on  the  statutes  and  others 
are  in  the  Legislature  to  promote 
such  subdivision.  These  take  the 
forms  of  surtaxes  on  uncultivated 
land,  permission  for  counties  to  sub- 
divide large  tracts  by  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  State  land  settlement, 
and  supervision  of  private  land  set- 
tlement. • 

In  all  of  these  subdivisions  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  irrigation 
must  be  developed  before  small  farms 
may  be  sold.  While  gravity  water 
is  generall}'  cheaper  and  has  some 
other  advantages,  many  areas  cannot 
be  economically  irrigated  that  way. 
Many  settlers  prefer  pumping  sys- 
tems at  greater  cost  because  the 
water  is  available  the  instant  it  is 
needed,  there  is  seldom  any  worry 
about  its  playing  out  late  in  the 
summer,  and  it  does  not  distribute 
weed  seeds  or  disease  germs  from 
other  people's  land.  A  beautiful, 
gently  rolling,  oak-studded  area  of 
15,000  acres,  about  four  miles  wide, 
along  the  Sacramento  river,  near 
Orland.  in  Glenn  county,  is  known 
as  the  Capay  Rancho.  being  part  of 
a  much  larger  Spanish  grant  to  a 
Mr.  Capay  in  the  early  days.  Grain 
has  been  practically  the  only  crop, 
and  until  a  year  ago  there  was 
scarcely  Na  house  on  it  except  the 
headquarters.  A  year  ago  last  April 
the  first  piece  was  sold  from  this 
ranch  and  there  are  now  about  100 
families  settled  on  a  landscape  as 
beautiful  as  one  would  look  at.  They 
are  busy  planting  grain,  orchards, 
and  alfalfa. 

A  PCMP  ON  KVKRY  EIC.HTV. 

Pump  water  made  this  settlement 
possible,  and  every  SO  acres  has  its 
own  pump.  Probably  the  biggest 
order  ever  undertaken  by  tbe  Layne 
&  Bowler  Corporation  was  to  fur- 
nish pumps,  and  equipment  for  this 
subdivision.  One  hundred  and  eight 
of  ^.heir  deep-well  turbines  are  al- 
ready discharging  water  whenever 
it  is  needed,  and  others  are  being 
installed  as  the  wells  are  drilled. 
All  but  two  or  three  of  these  wells 
are  12  inches  in  diameter  of  casing 
and  are  throwing  as  much  as  1000 
gallons  per  minute,  being  run  by 
electric  motors.  The  entire  instal- 
lations are  put  in  by  the  California 
Farms  Co..  which  is  selling  the  land, 
and  are  guaranteed  to  throw  at  least 
600  gallons  per*  minute  for  each 
eighty  acres.  Only  six  or  seven  of 
the  wells  have  failed  to  give  the  re- 
quired flow,  and  these  were  supple- 
mented by  drilling  additional  holes. 
Last  season,  when  gravity  systems 
were  short  all  over  the  State,  it  is 
claimed  that  water  never  failed  here. 

As  told  us  by  Mr.  Moore,  one  of 
the  well  drillers,  the  depth  runs 
from  150  to  400  feet  generally,  go- 
ing through  several  strata  of  gravel 
and  clay,  and  the  best  yielding  wells 
getting  their  water  chiefly  from  a 
blue  sandstone.  Water  rises  within 
seven  to  forty-five  feet  of  the  sur- 
face.    The  entire  project  is  being 

TRACTOR  SCRAPER  FILLED 
DITCH. 

Tt  was  only  after  failing  with 
eight  horses  and  a  12-foot  scraper 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  fill- 
ing a  long  slough  that  L.  R.  Bass- 
man  of  Lovelock,  Nevada,  allowed  a 
dealer  to  try  out  a  12-25  tractor  on 
the  same  scraper.  It  did  more  work  iri 
the  first  five  hours  than  the  eight 
horses  had  done  on  the  two  preced- 
ing days.  The  slough  or  ditch,  as 
described  by  Percy  A.  Chappuis. 
started  about  the  middle  of  one  end 
of  a  20-acre  field  and  ran  in  a  very 
crooked  line  to  a  corner  at  the  op- 
posite end.  It  was  ten  feet  deep 
in  places,  with  very  steep  banks  and 
a  wet  bottom,  while  in  other  places 
it  was  shallow  and  dry.  Mr.  Bass- 
man  estimated  that  it  would  take 
six  inches  average  from  the  entire 
field  to  fill  the  slough,  but  that 
didn't  worry  him  because  the  good 
soil  Is  deep.  He  bought  the  tractor 
and  used  it  at  odd  times  to  complete 
the  job. 


equipped  with  cement  irrigation  pipe. 
Settlers  being  mostly  new  on  the 
project  this  year,  are  raising  grain 
more  than  anything  else;  but  they 
will  soon  learn  that  with  depend- 
able water  and  a  fixed  minimum 
charge  for  electricity  they  can  make 
much  more  money  by  growing  crops 
which  produce  more  value  per  acre. 

TRACTORS  PROVING  VALVE. 

Meanwhile  a  demonstration  in 
grain  growing  by  power  farming  has 
been  carried  out  on  the  unsold  por- 
tion of  the  ranch.  Two  tractors 
were  used,  deeper  plowing  and  bet- 
ter seedbed  preparation  were  accom- 
plished, and  we  are  told  that  over 
20  sacks  of  grain  per  acre  were 
raised  on  this  old,  old  grain  land  in 
each  of  two  successive  seasons  just 
past,  when  Uncle  Sam  needed  the 
grain.  Not  slow  to  see  the  point, 
several  settlers  have  already  bought 
smaller  tractors  and  were  using  them 
when  the  writer  drove  over  the 
ranch  recently. 


this  machine,  which  delivers  1% 
horsepower  and  runs  either  astride 
the  rows  or  between  them,  a  sale  is 
usually  made.  Almost  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  cultivator  and  even 
small  plows  are  used  with  this 
smallest  commercial  tractor  on  the 
California  market. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  TRACTORS 
IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 


TRUCKS  HELP  SELL  TRACTORS. 

Motor  trucks  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  sale  of  Beeman  Garden 
Tractors.  The  latter  are  loaded  up 
and  hauled  to  the  gardens  or  ranches 
of  people  who  inquire  about  them. 
There  they  are  demonstrated;  and  if 
the  work  to  be  done  is  suitable  for 


San  Joaquin  Valley  tractor  and 
agricultural  implement  dealers  have 
arranged  for  a  great  tractor  dem- 
onstration to  be  held  on  the  Mor- 
decai  ranch  in  Madera  county,  mid- 
way between  the  cities  of  Fresno 
and  Madera,  from  April  24  to  29, 
inclusive.  The  demonstration  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Central  Califor- 
nia Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers' 
Association  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  bring  to  this  •  show 
practically  every  known  make  of 
tractor. 

After  the  demonstration  has  been 
concluded,  those  tractors  will  fea- 
ture the  California  Raisin  Day  cele- 
bration in  Fresno  on  April  30  by 
hauling  the  floats  in  the  big  parade. 
Those  who  visit  this  show  will  not 
only  see  the  machines  lined  up  on 
display  but  will  see  them  in  prac- 
tical farm  work. 


The  Common  Sense  tractor,  shown 
at  the  Davis  and  Los  Angeles  dem- 
onstrations, has  been  withdrawn 
from  Pacific  Coast  territory. 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing,  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.     Sample   also   sent.     Tell   us  your 

belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  *  PACKING  CO.. 
SIB  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Difchinq  Made  Easyl 


With  this  Simplex  Ditcher 
Fins  For  Irrigation.  Can't  be  beat  tor  cutting 
lateral*  and  cleanlns  oat  old  ditches.  Works  Id 
any  soil  Digs    V-afcaped   ditch  down  to  I  ft 

lra.tlc-i.lly  all  steel.  Writ* 

,  KeTerslblr  "  '  «~  — 


THE  BL  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 
B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles. 
Distributors. 


SaveSacks  and  Backs 

JN  handling  your  grain  crop,  don't 


Illustrating  the  Raising  Receiving  Hopper 


Elevator  in  position  for  elevating  from  the 
tank  into  the  wagon 


Write  for  Free  Package  TE  -O  25 

And  get  literature  fully  illustrating  and 
describing  this  labor-saving,  money-making 
elevator,  also  big  156  page  catalog  "Better  farm 
implements  and  how  to  use  them"— a  real  farm 
text  book  worth  dollars.  Both  free.  Write  today. 


depend  upon  expensive  sacks. 
You  can  do  away  with  this  big 

yearly  expense 
item  for  all  time 
to  come.  Make 

the  change  now. 
Handle  your  grain  in 
bulk  with  a 

JOHN&DEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

The  saving  you  can  effect  in  sacks,  time  and  labor,  will 

soon  pay  for  this  equipment.  The  John  Deer*  Elevator  is  not  a  temporary 
means  of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  sacks — it  is  permanent  equipment 
that  will  continue  to  save  you  money  for  years  to  come. 

Ease  of  Operation — Low  Operating 
Cost — Years  of  Satisfactory  Service 
Absolutely  Assured 

It  handles  all  small  grains — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 

Shelled  corn,  flax,  rice.  It  has  big  capacity — it  elevates  15  to  20  bushels  pet 
minute — handles  the  biggest  load  in  six  to  ten  minutes  time. 

It  elevates  from  the  wagon  into  tanks,  granaries  or  cars.  It 
elevates  from  tanks  or  storage  bins  into  wagons.  Operated  by  a  team  of 
horses  or  2  J  H.  P.  gas  engine  or  larger.  . 

The  hopper  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  the  load 

is  driven  up.  Backing  the  wagon  is  unnecessary.  Hopper  is  provided  with 
an  adjustable  feed — you  can  quickly  adapt  the  capacity  of  the  elevator  to 
the  power  you  apply. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  it  will  not  warp  or  decay. 

The  elevator  proper  is  made  of  ^  in.  steel  well-casing,  6J  in.  in  diameter. 
It  will  never  wear  out.  Portable  outfit  furnished  for  large  ranches  where 
quick  transportation  is  required. 

Because  of  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you  and  its  extremely 

low  maintenance  cost,  the  John  Deere  Tubular  Pony  Elevator  is  decidely 
the  most  economical  elevator  to  purchase.  It  is  a  real  solution  of  your  grain 
handling  problem.  Buy  now,  while  your  dealer  is  in  position  to  supply 
your  needs.  Save  money  by  getting  the  best— the  John  Deere.  Eleva- 
tors carried  in  stock  by  John  Deere  Houses  at  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Boise  and  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS 


Make  Better  Seed  Beds 
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California  Livestock  in  the  Limelight 


The  map  of  the  purebred  world  is 
being  changed  and  California  is  be- 
coming the  fountainhead  for  good 
stock.  Many  times  during  the  last 
year  we  have  announced  sales  made 
for  shipment  to  the  East  and  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  every  month 
these  sales  become  more  numerous. 
Breeders  are  coming  here  in  large 
numbers  from  all  directions  to  buy 
foundation  stock  and  new  blood. 

Only  about  two  weeks  ago  we  an- 
nounced that  H.  H.  Gable  of  Dia- 
mond G  Ranch,  Esparto,  had  sold 
his  entire  crop  of  yearling  Here- 
ford bulls  for  shipment  to  Hawaii, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  in- 
formed of  a  shipment  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama  of  two  Cali- 
fornia-bred registered  Guernsey  bulls 
and  one  heifer.  We  understand  that 
it  is  intended  to  try  out  this  dairy 
breed  under  the  climatic  conditions 
existing  at  and  near  the  Isthmus, 
and  also  to  experiment  by  crossing 
the  bulls  on  the  native  cattle  used 
at  present  for  dairy  purposes,  to  dis- 
cover what  improvement  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  cross. 

The  same  concern  that  handled 
this  shipment  has  orders  for  28  head 
of  cattle  and  several  hogs  that  can- 
not be  filled  at  present  because  the 
buyers  are  on  the  enemy  trading 
list.  To  most  persons  the  war  is  a 
closed  event,  or  at  least  they  think 
that  we  are  free  to  trade  with  the 
people  of  any  country  except  Ger- 
many. They  would  be  surprised  to 
read  over  the  enemy  trading  lists 
published  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  find  that  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  in  South  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico  and  other  neutral 
countries  with  whom  we  are  for- 
bidden to  trade.  When  peace  is 
finally  declared  and  all  trading  re- 
strictions are  removed,  we  may  ex- 


pect to  do  a  much  larger  livestock 
business  with  foreign  countries. 

In  answering  the  questionnaire 
that  we  sent  out  for  our  swine  issue, 
several  breeders  stated  that  they  had 
received  inquiries  and  orders  from 
South  America,  Hawaii  and  the  Ori- 
ent, and  Prof.  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  reported  an  inquiry  for 
ten  head  from  the  Philippines. 

Probably  the  most  stirring  event 
in  swine  circles  is  the  recent  pur- 
chase by  Paul  F.  Krause  of  a  car- 
load of  registered  Berkshires  for 
Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  significant  fact  about 
this  purchase  is  that  it  was  a  repeat 
order  for  California  Berkshires.  About 
two  years  ago  Milton  R.  Thomas, 
then  proprietor  of  Sycamore  Farms, 
purchased  Grand  Leader  2nd  and  20 
sows  from  A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grape- 
wild  Farm,  Esoalon.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Thomas  entered  the  army  and  Mr. 
Krause  became  manager.  So  well 
did  he  like  the  stock  that  he  decided 
to  come  to  California  for  more. 

Ten  gilts,  two  sows  and  two  boars 
were  purchased  from  Mr.  Humphrey; 
four  gilts  from  George  M.  York,  Mo- 
desto; eight  gilts  and  a  boar  from 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Butte  City;  four 
gilts  from  Anchorage  Farm,  Orland; 
two  gilts  from  Maplewoode  Ranch, 
Calistoga;  and  the  boar.  Winona  Lee 
Champion  6th,  from  W.  J.  Sander- 
cock  of  the  Natomario  Rancho,  Sac- 
ramento. A  few  more  head  will 
probably  be  purchased  to  fill  the  car. 

Mr.  Krause  says  that  other  East- 
ern breeders  are  contemplating  mak- 
ing purchases  in  California,  and  be- 
cause our  fall  pigs  develop  so  much 
better  than  those  farrowed  in  the 
East  he  believes  that  we  can  do  a 
big  business  in  furnishing*  Eastern 
breeders  fall  stock  to  put  in  their 
sales  the  following  year.  We  can, 
and  we  will. 


New  Cattlemen's  Publications 


The  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation has  just  issued  several  inter- 
esting publications.  A  circular  let- 
ter has  been  sent  out  to  all  members 
telling  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  year  and  the  aims  for  1919. 
An  energetic  membership  campaign 
is  now  under  way  and  it  is  hoped 
that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  cat- 
tlemen of  the  State  can  be  induced 
to  join.  After  twelve  months'  work 
the  association  has  a  membership  of 
800  cattlemen,  representing  about 
400,000  cattle,  or  nearly  25  per  cent 
of  the  entire  stock  cattle  in  the 
State.  The  prospects  are  that  these 
figures  will  be  at  least  doubled 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  association  is  giving  active 
support  to  the  bills  being  introduced 
in  the  State  Legislature  for  feed  in- 
spection, pure  seeds,  purebred  bulls 
on  open  ranges,  and  a  modification 
of  the  vehicle  act.  The  estray  law 
is  being  investigated  and  the  asso- 
ciation is  against  the  enlargement 
of  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Improved  market  facilities  are 
considered  of  paramount  importance 
and  a  marketing  committee  has  been 
appointed.  Information  is  being  se- 
cured on  marketing  methods  em- 
ployed in  Great  Britain,  Australia 
and  other  countries,  in  some  of 
which  co-operative  systems  are  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  thought  that  an 
analysis  of  the  different  methods  will 
reveal  some  practical  suggestions 
which  can  be  applied  to  our  own  sit- 
uation. 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stock  or  imple- 
ment! at  public  auction.  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Customers  always  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

OKI)    L.  LEACHMAN, 
1004  Fifth  St..  Sacramento 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-8  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Generally  speaking,  feed  prospects 
for  1919  are  good,  although  the  ef- 
fect of  conditions  in  the  first  part 
of  1918  havo  not  been  wholly  over- 
come, and  many  cattle  stunted 
through  the  drought  period  will 
never  regain  what  they  lost.  The 
beef  shipments  to  Europe  will  pre- 
vent any  material  surplus  accumu- 
lating in  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time  to  come  and  prices  for 
1919  grass  cattle  will  probably  be 
staple,  but  at  a  figure  below  the 
current  prices. 

The  association  has  just  issued  a 
new  booklet  telling  of  the  objects  of 
the  association  and  containing  an 
appeal  to  cattlemen  who  are  not 
members.  Also  it  has  issued  a  ge- 
nealogical "tree  or  "pedigree"  of  the 
association,  which  explains  its  activ- 
ities. It  shows  the  division  of  the 
State  into  zones  and  gives  all  of 
the  zone  and  State  officers.  These 
publications  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  David  J.  Stol- 
lery,  320  Sharon  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

CAN  WE  BEAT  THE  BELGIANS  ? 


We  can  learn  a  wonderful  lesson 
of  thrift  from  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium? Farming  in  that  country  is 
like  gardening  on  a  large  scale.  The 
soil  for  the  most  part  is  thin,  yet  so 
carefully  does  the  Belgian  farmer 
cultivate  every  inch  of  ground  that 
the  crops  per  acre  are  often  double 
those  raised  in  our  country. 

Before  the  war  Belgium  had  156 
head  of  cattle  to  the  square  mile, 
which  is  a  greater  number  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
most  scientific  methods  are  followed; 
the  health  and  productiveness  of 
each  cow  are  carefully  guarded,  and 
great  pains  are  taken  that  there 
shall  be  no  wasting  of  the  milk  and 
cream. 

Of  all  the  independent  nations 
Belgium  is  among  the  smallest,  be- 
ing less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of 
New  York  State.  Twenty-three  coun- 
tries the  size  of  Belgium  could  be 
placed  in  Texas.  But  in  exports  and 
imports  this  small  country  holds 
sixth  place,  and  in  wealth  it  stands 
eighth. 


Auction  Sale 


OP 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HEREFORD  AND  SHORTHORN 

Consisting  of 

30  head  of  Reg.  Hereford  Bulls  from  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
40  head  of  Reg.  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
30  head  of  Reg.  Shorthorn  Heifers. 
50  head  of  Grade  Hereford  Bulls. 
60  head  of  Grade  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

All  the  above  stock  from  12  to  18  mo.    All  cattle  tuberculin  tested. 

AT 

RENO,  NEV.,  15th  and  16th  of  MARCH 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED  AS  REPRESENTED 

RENO  LIVESTOCK  COMPANY,  Reno,  Nev. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  SACRAMENTO,  AUCTIONEER 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHOkNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodsld* 

Road.    We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DC  ROC- JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO.REDWBJOS.  £0TY,'  CAI" 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberlanda 
Type.    A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
M.  L.  &  E.        MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIO  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  876,  Cheyenne,  VVyo. 
Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  S.  Huated,  Vice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


Champion  Ram.  P   P   I  E 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSMRES 

WIININIINCjS  F>.  P.  I.  1915 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Bams  and  Ewee. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents.  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County.  California. 


CHOICE  HERD  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

"Princely  Stamp" 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918,  also  Liberty  Fair  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  imported 
"LOTHIAN  M  ARM  I  ON" 
The  Kind  You  Want. 
Will  sell  any  quantity  of  stock — 
from  a  single  animal  to  a  carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


15  head  fine,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers, 
8  to  12  months  of  age.  For  further  in- 
formation address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRADE  MARK  RF.G.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.YOUNG. P. D.  F.t  86  Timple St., Sprlnnfield. Maes. 

Army  Veterinarians 

The  best  veterinarians  available  were  engaged 
for  army  service.  They  clipped  horses  and 
mules  regularly.  Just  as  army  horses  did  their 
best  work  when  properly  clipped,  so  will 
yours.  Get  a  clipping  machine  NOW.  You 
can't  beat  a  Stewart  No.  1,  and  it  costs  only 
$9.75.  Send  52.00  today  and  pay  the  balance 
when  you  get  the  machine.  Or  write  for  our 
1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dppt.  A  103.  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 

CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK. 

Price  $2  Postpaid. 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  Publisher, 
525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Down  the  Highway  of  Experience 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos 
ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION  OF  MEAT  AT 
ORMONDALE. 

Ormondale  Company  of  Redwood 
City  endeavors  to  produce  meat  eco- 
nomically, first  by  having  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Duroc  hogs  of  supreme 
quality  and  then  by  feeding  them 
as  far  as  possible  with  materials 
grown  at  home. 

Two  silos  holding  over  150  tons  of 
corn  silage  each  are  reservoirs  of 
excellent  feed,  without  which  the 
economical  production  of  beef  ani- 
mals at  this  place  would  be  almost 
impossible.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
growing  Indian  corn  in  California  is 
not  practicable,  but  last  year  at 
Ormondale  Farms  on  18  acres  of 
ground,  without  irrigation  or  any 
rain  after  the  corn  was  planted,  325 
tons  of  silage  corn  was  grown.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
plow  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  worked  in  the  spring  and  culti- 
vation kept  up  at  frequent  intervals 
until  the  growth  of  the  corn  inter- 
fered. A  good  coat  of  stable  manure 
had  been  applied  before  plowing, 
which  was  the  only  practice  out  of 
the  ordinary,  except  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  cultivation.  There 
was  a  very  heavy,  even  crop  all  over 
the  field.  It  ranged  from  12  to  15 
feet  in  height,  with  plenty  of  ears, 
so  that  the  silage  was  rich  in  grain. 

Ormondale  Company  expects  to 
have  12  head  of  Shorthorns  in  the 
coming  sale  at  Davis.  Five  yearling 
heifers,  which  will  be  among  the 
12.  show  up  wonderfully  well  and 
ought  to  bring  top  prices.  They  are 
by  the  herd  bull.  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
who  is  an  excellent  sire,  as  proved 
by  the  young  stuff  about  the  place. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  all 
credit  is  due  to  the  sire,  as  the  fe- 
male side  of  the  herd  is  composed  of 
about  35  cows  bred  "in  the  purple" 
and  showing  beef  form  supreme. 
Among  the  matrons  May  Flower  4th 
and  My  Sweetheart  are  two  aged 
cows  that  would  be  near  the  top  in 
any  company. 

A  junior  yearling  bull  calf  out  of 
Mayflower  4th  and  sired  by  Radium, 
the  great  Eastern  show  bull,  is  a 
great  son  of  such  illustrious  parent- 
age. He  is  a  red  roan  and,  while  he 
is  showing  plenty  of  masculinity,  he 
has  plenty  of  quality,  as  evidenced 
in  his  wonderful  handling. 

This  herd  of  Shorthorns  has  re- 
cently been  tested  for  tuberculosis 
and  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
the  malady. 

ADVERTISERS   TELL   WHERE   YOU  LIVE. 

Breeders  who  live  some  distance 
from  their  postoffices  would  confer 
a  favor  on  prospective  customers  by 


McConnell.] 

giving  condensed  traveling  directions 
in  their  advertisements.  For  in- 
stance, "Route  B,  Box  189"  is  all 
right  for  correspondence,  but  it  does 
not  furnish  much  of  a  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  advertiser.  The 
postmasters  are  forbidden  by  the 
postal  department  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  home  loca- 
tion of  any  of  the  patrons  of  their 
offices,  and  often  it  is  unsatisfactory 
to  be  obliged  to  inquire  along  the 
way. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean.  Miss 
M.  M.  Holdridge  is  well  known 
among  Holstein  breeders,  but  she 
only  recently  moved  to  San  Jose, 
and  probably  very  few  persons  in 
the  city  know  where  her  ranch  is 
located.  So,  under  her  postofflce 
address,  "R.  D.  A.,  Box  173,  San 
Jose,"  in  her  ad,  she  runs  another 
line  reading,  "Two  miles  out  on 
North  First  Street."  Consequently, 
when  a  prospective  purchaser  reach- 
es San  Jose  he  merely  needs  to  find 
out  where  North  First  street  is, 
and  he  can  then  locate  Miss  Hol- 
dridge's  ranch  without  bothering 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

How  does  your  ad  read?  Can 
prospective  purchasers  find  you 
without  any  trouble? 


Retained  After-birth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
Without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
Calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  through  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  onco 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  abortcr  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  "Contagious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3451  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


HOME-MADE  RUBBING  POST. 

Fred  Gatewood,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Fresno,  has  a  plan  of  a 
crude  oil  rubbing  post  that  is  ex- 
cellent from  either  a  theoretical  or 
a  practical  standpoint.  A  large  red- 
wood post  is  firmly  anchored  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  largest  hog  can- 
not loosen  or  break  it.  A  hole  two 
inches  in  diameter  is  bored  verti- 
cally in  the  upper  end  of  the  post 
deep  enough  to  hold  a  supply  of  oil 
that  will  last  for  several  days.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  vertical  hole  he 
bores  three  or  four  small  holes  hori- 
zontally, connecting  this  oil  reservoir 
with  several  thicknesses  of  burlap 
wrapped  about  the  lower  portion  of 
the  post  that  is  above  ground.  In 
order  to  prevent  too  rapid  seepage 
of  the  oil  supply,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  these  small  holes  are  par- 
tially stopped  with  the  porous  cen- 
ters of  some  of  the  larger  weed 
stalks.  The  burlap  is  firmly  bound 
around  the  post  with  baling  wire. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  nail  the  burlap 
here  and  there  so  that  it  will  not 
work  down. 

Mr.  Gatewood  has  set  the  post  at 
an  angle  so  that  the  animals  can  get 
the  oil  directly  on  their  backs  from 
the  under  side  of  the  post  and  un- 
derneath their  bodies  from  the  upper 
side.  A  proper  arrangement  of  the 
seepage  holes  can  easily  be  made  for 
such  a  post. 


CALIFORNIA   HOLSTEINS  GOING 
STRONG. 


Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
testers,  the  latest  Advanced  Regis- 
try report  of  the  Holsteln-Friesian 
Association  shows  that  California 
breeders  are  testing  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  cows  and  that  good 
records  are  being  made.  The  report 
covers  records  entered  between  De- 
cember 11  and  January  19  and  in 
this  time  reports  on  77  California 
cows  were  received. 

Among  the  leaders  receiving  spe- 
cial mention  were  Changeling  Tidy 
Abbekerk  Gem.  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  who  made 
639.2  pounds  milk  and  28.043  pounds 
butterfat  in  the  full-aged  class; 
Piebe  Laura  Ormsby  of  Vina,  owned 
by  Bridgford  Company.  Knightsen, 
who  made  642.3  pounds  milk  and 
26.227  pounds  butterfat;  Pauline 
Soldene  De  Kol  3rd,  owned  by  W.  J. 
Higdon,  Tulare,  who  made  572.2 
pounds  milk  and  24.713  pounds  but- 
terfat, and  Ormsby  Segis  Marie, 
owned  by  Toyon  Farm  Association, 
San  Jose,  who  made  510.5  pounds 
milk  and  24.493  pounds  butterfat. 

In  the  senior  four-year-old  class. 
Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Maid  2nd, 
owned  by  Bridgford  Company,  led 
all  cows  in  the  United  States  with 
a  record  of  625.7  pounds  milk  and 
28.529  pounds  fat. 

In  the  senior  three-year-old  class, 
Susie  De  Kol  Concorde  3rd.  also 
owned  by  Bridgford  Company,  nxo- 
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Jgt  Vs  Plan 
for  you 

And  Equip  It  Complete 


JET  us  build  your  barn  on  paper 
*-*  first.  Let  us  show  you  exactly 
the  kind  and  type  of  barn  you  want, 
and  supply  you  with  the  complete 
working  plans  for  the  entire  building. 
STAR  Service  represents  more  tbannsual 
barn-plan  service.  The  STAR  Master  Barn 
Designers  give  you  not  only  the  benefits  of 
years  of  experience  in  barn  building  but  the 
latest  methods  of  construction. 
STAR  Barns  are  planned  to  saveyou  money 
and  labor  in  building.  They  represent  the 
most  up-to-date  style  of  architecture.  They 
give  you  the  best-known  Soot-plan  arrange- 
ment. They  provide  for  the  most  modern 
equipment  to  save  work  and  worry. 

Own  a  STAR  Planned  and  STAR  Equipped  Barn 

Every  one  knows  that  STAR  Equipment  is 
the  incomparable  quality  line.  STAR  Equip- 
ment fits  any  barn  in  which  stock  is  kept.  It  is  built  entirely 
independent  of  STAR  Barn  Plans.  You  can  use  any  equip- 
ment in  a  STAR  planned  barn— you  can  use  STAR  Equip, 
ment  with  any  barn  plan.  But  you'll  get  better  results  by 
having  your  barn  STAR  Planned  and  STAR  Equipped. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  and  STAR  Barn  Plans 

We  have  just  prepared  a  number  of  STAR  Barn  Plans  based  on  the 
newest  methods  or  barn  construction.  These  are  entirely  new  plans— 
not  one  of  them  over  a  few  months  old.  Send  on  your  name  and  let  us 
mail  them  to  you— FREE.  STAK  Barn-Plan  Servre  is  "different." 
It  saves  you  money  in  building.  It  will  give  you  the  latest  and  best 
known  labnr-savinfr  methods  in  barn  work.  It's  tree — yours  for  the 
asking.   Write  aad  let  us  tell  you  mora  about  it. 

Atk  for  Catalog  No.  J02 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

HARVARD.  ILL.        Complete  Barn  OalTiUert         ALBANY,  N.  T. 


The  STAR 
Line 

Barn  Equipment 
Utter  Carriers 
Water  Bowb 
Feed  Tracks 
Harvester' '  Hay  Tools 

Door  Hansen 
Carafe  Equipment 
Coaster  Waions 
Tank  Heaters  aad 
Otker  Farm 
Specialties 


Equipment 


-Litter  Carriers 

-Feed  Carriers 

-Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

-Hay  Tools 

-Bird-proof  Door 
Hangers 

-And  other  labor- 
saving  equipment. 


Make  Your  Winter 
Barn  Work  Easy 


You  can  no  more  afford  to  clean 
out  your  barn  with  a  wheel- 
barrow than  to  cut  your  wheat 
with  a  cradle.  One  cuts  into  your 
legitimate  profits  just  as  surely  and  as  deeply 
as  the  other — it  robs  you  of  money 
which  should  be  in  the  bank,  and  of  lux- 
uries which  should  be  in  your  home. 

LOUDEN'S  LITTER. 
CARRIER.  OUTFIT 

stops  the  waste.  Makes  work  lighter  and 
life  pleasanter— especially  in  winter.  Saves 
daily  many  hours  of  the  hard  disagreeable 
work — barn  cleaning  with  a  wheel- 
barrow in  cold,  wet  weather. 

Catalog,  barn  plans,  and  full  information  FBEE. 
Write  today. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


68  Fremont 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


424  E  Third 

LOS  ANGELES 


MR.  DAIRYMAN  and  STOCKMAN 

You  are  not  going  through  another  season  without  ample  silo  capacity.  No.  you  can't 
afford  to.    A  good  wio  will  save  you  from  one-third  to  one-half  in  your  feed  bill. 

WE  HAVE  THE  SILO  OF  SILOS 

The  simplest,  cheapest,  and  beet. 

No  hoops  to  get  loose  arid  fall  off.  and  yet  it  is  always  tight. 
You  can  add  to  it  as  your  herd  grows. 
You  do  not  need  a  scaffolding  to  put  it  up. 

It  can  be  taken  down  and  moved  without  damaging  it  in  the  least. 
The  original  cost  is  less  than  most  other  makes. 

Besides  all  these  exclusive  features  it  is  the  PERFECT  81LO  in  that  it  will  keep  your 
silage  perfectly  for  any  length  of  time  that  you  desire. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  prices. 

THE    LEWIS  COMPANY 

Dept.  C.  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA 

sells  his  entire  milking  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins  at  public  sale 
on  his  farm, 

THURSDAY,  APRIl  3,  1919 

This  is  a  ehoice  herd  of  well-bred 
individuals,  and  the  sale  will  in- 
clude 

14  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with 
official  records  up  to  over  31  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days. 

19  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF 
SEGIS      PONTIAC      DE  KOI, 

RURKE,  two  of  whose  2-year-old 
daughters  hold  the  California  rec- 
ords for  yearly  butter  production. 
39  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  bred  to 
the  great  young1  sire,  PRINCE 
HISKE  WALKER,  who  will  him- 
self be  sold.  ' 
Every  animal  tuberculin  tested 
and  sold  subject  to  retest. 

Catalog  free  on  request. 

Auctioneer  —  Col.   Ben  A. 
Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 


MANAOEf 


California  Breeders  Sales 
*hd  Pedigree  Company 

C  L  HUGHES.  SALES  MANAGER 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 

'  The  Laboratory  That  Know*  How" 


$17,500  Per 
Year  in  Prizes 


for  officially  authenticated  butterfat  records 
is  offered  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  America  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing- reliable  data  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  as  butter  pro- 
ducers. This  method  has  demonstrated  the 
unequalled  ability  of  the  breed.  These 
cows  hold  all  A.  R.  O.  records  for  amount 
of  butter. 

H0LSTE1N  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  petting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

en  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
.ilk  substitute.  Cost*  leas  than  half  as  much 
-  prevents  eco urine  -  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g«  Sft^^ffSf"*^ 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   -   Petaluma.  Cal. 


ROLL 

YOUR  OWN 
BARLEY 


Cut  down  the  cost  of  feeding.  Save  3  cents 
per  pound  and  the  hauling.  Do  the  work 
at  your  leisure.  The  No.  22  rolls  10  to  15 
sacks  with  3  to  4  H.  P.  engine.  Other  sizes 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 
Factor?  Rcoresentatlve.         Stockton,  Cal. 


duced  496.9  pounds  milk  and  21.353 
pounds  fat. 

In  the  junior  three-year-old  class, 
Valdessa  Clarkhurst  Pietertje  2nd, 
owned  by  Toyon  Farm  Association, 
led  all  cows  in  the  United  States 
with  a  record  of  507.4  pounds  milk 
and  20.701  pounds  fat. 

In  the  senior  two-year-old  class, 
Finderne  Jondine  Pontiac,  also 
owned  by  Toyon  Farm  Association, 
was  second  in  the  United  States  with 
a  record  of  422.9  pounds  milk  and 
17.730  pounds  fat.  In  this  same 
class.  Walker  Segis  Inka,  owned  by 
F.  W.  Kiesel,  Sacramento,  produced 
377  pounds  milk  and  13.946  pounds 
fat.  Laconner  Pontiac  Bess,  owned 
by  Toyon  Farm  Association,  pro- 
duced 393.6  pounds  milk  and  13.914 
pounds  fat. 

In  the  long  time  full-aged  class, 
Laurameka,  owned  by  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto,  led  the  whole 
United  States  with  a  record  of  18,- 
313.9  pounds  milk  and  653.5  pounds 
fat  in  201  days. 

In  the  long  time  junior  three-year- 
old  class,  Johanna  Princess  Mooie 
2nd,  also  a  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 
cow,  led  the  entire  United  States 
with  20,325.2  pounds  milk  and 
734.096  pounds  fat  in  280  days. 

Thelma  Hartog  Sunland  De  Kol 
4th,  also  owned  by  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm,  was  fifth  in  the  senior  two- 
year-olfl  class  with  14,036.3  pounds 
milk  and  368.578  pounds  fat  in  222 
days. 

In  considering  these  records  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
official  figures  show  the  butterfat, 
while  the  breeders  generally  give  the 
records  of  their  cows  in  pounds  of 
butter.  As  this  computation  is  made 
on  the  80  per  cent  basis,  the  butter 
records  of  these  cows  would  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  butter- 
fat records  here  given. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  EASTERN 
SHOWS. 


H.  M.  Barngrover  of  San  Jose, 
owner  of  the  Veramont  Stock  Farm, 
promised  to  give  our  readers  some 
sidelights  on  the  two  big  eastern 
stock  shows,  but  was  so  busy  after 
his  return  that  not  until  a  few  days 
ago  did  he  find  time  to  write  us.  He 
says: 

"The  great  shows  were  bewilder- 
ing, for  when  one  sees  a  lineup  of 
from  20  to  40  head  of  real  show 
cattle  in  each  class,  fitted  to  the 
minute,  one  begins  to  realize  that  it 
is  a  long  jump  from  the  scrub  to 
these  aristocrats  of  the  breeds,  and 
it  was  a  headaching  job  to  try  to 
pick  the  winners. 

"I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  proper  care  and  feed 
are  great  factors  in  developing  these 
wonderful  cattle,  and  that  if  we  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  want  to  get  into 
the  procession  we  must  pay  closer 
attention  to  these  matters. 

"A  very  hopeful  feature  was  found 
in  the  great  number  of  really  ex- 
cellent bulls  among  the  great  beef 
breeds,  indicating  that  we  can  find 
plenty  of  real  herd-headers  if  we  but 
look  for  them  and  are  willing  to  pay 
a  reasonable  price.  The  wonderful 
form  and  substance  of  Repeater  7th 
Model,  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  fitted  and  sold  by  a  new  breed- 
er— a  boy  in  his  'teens — showed 
conclusively  that  the  $24,000  paid 
for  him  was  not  due  to  pedigree 
craze. 

"The  uniformity  in  color  of  the 
Herefords  was  closely  approximated 
by  their  uniformity  of  form  and 
type.  This  is  wonderfully  encourag- 
ing to  the  breeder,  not  only  because 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  it  is 
perpetuating  these  good  qualities  in 
this  great  beef  breed. 

"I  feel  more  than  ever  that  we 
have  a  fine  field  for  Herefords  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  it  is  up 
to  us  to  put  common  sense  and 
energy  into  the  care  and  breeding 
of  our  herds;  and  that  to  build  up 
the  breed  as  we  would  like  to  see  it, 
we  must  keep  our  cattle  in  good  con- 
dition all  the  time,  and  must  fit  and 
show  them  at  our  shows  and  fairs, 
where  the  cattleman  can  realize  the 
possibilities  in  the  breed  and  imbibe 
a  spirit  of  emulation  and  do  as  we 
breeders  should  do — strive  for  qual- 
ity rather  than  quantity  produc- 
tion." 


$2029  to  $3002 

cow  per  year 
with  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Formerly,  with  butter-fat  at  25  to  35  cents  a  pound, 
a  De.  Laval  Cream  Separator  saved  $10  to  $15  per  cow  per 
year  over  gravity  skimming. 

Now  with  butter-fat  selling  at  50  to  65  cents  a  pound, 
and  even  higher,  the  saving  with  a  De  Laval  is  doubled. 

If  you  have  only  two  cows  and  are  selling  cream  or 
making  butter,  a  De  Laval  will  soon  save  enough  to  pay 
for  itself. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  you  need  a  De  Laval 
more  than  ever  before,  and  if  you  already  have  an  inferior 
or  half-worn-out  separator,  your  cream  loss  with  such  a 
machine  is  too  big  to  be  neglected. 

The  best  cream  separator  you  can  get  is  the  only 
machine  you  can  afford  to  use  these  days,  and  creamerymen, 
dairy  authorities  and  the  2,325,000  De  Laval  users  all  agree 
that  the  De  Laval  is  the  world's  great- 
est cream  saver.  They  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  De  Laval  skims  the 
closest,  lasts  the  longest  and  gives  the 
best  service. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving 
cream  for  you  right  away.  See  the  local  De  Laval 
agent,  or,  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest 
De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 
Alpha  Gasoline  Engines         James  Barn  Equipment 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos  Viking  Rotary  Pumps 

Acme  Feed  Cutters  Lauson  Tractors 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Over  2,325,000  De  Lavals  in  Daily  Use. 


Where 


H  Shorthorns  B 

There  js  Prosperity 

They  are  coming  to  the  front  rapidly.    Come  and  talk  over  their  possi- 
bilities and  inspect  our  herd. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Thomas  Harrison, 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  for  the  famous  Otis  Herd  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  of  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


ALL 


IININISPAJL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Championships, 
Grand  Championships, 
Reserve  Championships. 

22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUD- 
ING  15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulls  sired  by  Olenside  Royal  i  nd  out  of 
large  cows  of  good  milk  production. 

Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 

 ,  _  _  Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 

OLENSIDE  ROYAL  408155, 
Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,  '016-1918,  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 
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JYoW  much  are 
a  con?s  teats  vJorth? 

This  dcpendi  on  bow  much  it  cofU  to  fill  tho 
udder  and  bow  rich  the  yield  in  batter  fat.  Jert tya 
are  famous  tor  the  richest  let-down  at  the  lowest 
possible  op-keep.  Jerseys  are  known  as  "the  profit  breed" 
bee sase  they  are  natoral  money  makers.  Beautiful  and 
hardy,  their  perfection  has  been  standardized  for  over  two 
hundred  yeare. 

Ask  breeders  for  pedifrrees  and  prices.  Let  os  send  yon 
some  Tery  unusual  information  about  this  record- breaking 
breed. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
388  West  23rd  Street  New  York 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altania  Interest.  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing' Afed  Herd  Breeders'  Young;  Herd,  and 
ret  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams 
and  gxanddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT,    CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing1. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,  D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Register  of  INHERIT      JERSEYS     A  limited  number 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.  They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occasionally  one  old  enough  for 
service.  A.  A.  JENKINS,  TULARE,  CAL. 


Bull  Calf 


Dam:  430  lbs.  fat  in  9  mo.  16  days  oi 
alone,  carrying  calf  entire  time. 
Grand  Dam:  690  lbs.  fat  in  one  year. 


Sunshine  Farm 


E.  E.  GREENOUGH 


Merced,  Calif. 


Ik 


Mf 


This  Champion 

Brown  Swiss 

—a  five-year-old,  has 
made  the  remarkable 
yearly  production  rec- 
ord of  16,804.4  lbs.  of 
milk  and  727.64  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Every  dairy- 
man has  cows  that  could 
produce  far  more  than 
at  present,  if  they  were 
as  perfect  in  health  as 
this  animal. 


No  matter  how  -well  you 
'  feed  your  dairy  cows,  re- 
member they  have  vital  or- 
gans that  get  out  of  order. 
And  nowadays  there's 

A  Premium  on  Health! 

Never  before  has  it  paid  so  handsomely  to  get  every 
extra  pound  of  milk  from  every  cow  in  the  dairy.  You 
can  see  the  profit  in  milk,  now. 

The  digestive  and  genital  organs  are  the  seat  of 
practically  all  disorders  in  cows.  Barrenness,  Abor- 
tion, Scouring,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  cow  ailments  usually  arise  from 
"forcing"  the  cow's  production  without  aiding  nature 
in  the  rebuilding  process. 

kow-ktJre  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  cow  diseases.    It  acts  on 
just  the  organs  that  the  troubles  start  in — ton- 
ing them  up  and  aiding  the  cow  to  produce 
and  reproduce  with  regularity.    Its  effect 
on  the  milk  flow  is  direct  and  positive. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  book, 

"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

It  gives  much  general  informa- 
tion of  value  to  dairymen. 

Bar  KOW-KURE   iron  feed 
deal  en  and  dmgfiiti;  60c.  and 
$1.20  packages. 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

A  few  young  bulls  sired  by  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  and  out 
of  our  A.  R.  Or  cows. 

Prices  Reasonable. 
A.  M.  BIBENS,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla  and 
bull  calves  of  341b.  breeding:.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

B.  n.   "A.,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  ont  North  First  Street. 


What  Shall  We  Feed  Our  Stock? 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts  the  stockman  during  this 
tame  of  high  prices  is  the  question  of  what  to  feed.  Not  being,  as  a  rule, 
an  expert  mathematician  or  enough  of  a  scientist  to  work  out  a  ration 
when  figures  are  given  in  proteins,  carbohydrates,  calories,  etc.,  he  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  feeds  are  best  to  buy  considering  their 
food  value. 

So  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Prof.  V.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  The  price  of 
barley  is  now  hovering  around  the  $40  mark,  so  the  table  gives  the 
approximate  value  of  different  feeds  as  compared  with  barley  at  $40  per 
ton.  That  is,  if  barley  is  $40  per  ton  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  the 
prices  stated  for  the  different  feeds,  other  things  being  equal. 


For  Sheep 
and  Beef 
Cnttle. 


For 
noes. 


$  3.00 
40.00 


(1)  6.50 


5.60 
38.00 


(1) 


Names  of  Feed 

Alfalfa  hay    $18.80 

Alfalfa,  green    4.50 

Barley   40.00 

Barley  hay   17.00 

Bean  straw   7.50 

Buttermilk   

Beet  pulp  dried  with  molasses  40.00 

Beet  pulp  dried    38.00 

Carrots    6.00 

Cocoanut  meal    40.00 

Cottonseed  meal    50.00 

Indian  corn  silage   5.65 

Indian  corn,  cracked   43.15 

Linseed  meal    50.00 

Mangel  wurtzel    3.20 

Molasses — cane    38.00 

Milo,  cracked   '   38.00 

Oats   38.00 

Oat  hay   18.00 

Pumpkins    3.50 

Rice  bran   35.00 

Rice  polish    43.00 

Sudan  grass  hay    17.20 

Sure  milk   36.50 

Skimmed  milk   

Sorghum  silage    5.00 

Tankage   

Wheat  bran   35.00 

Wheat  shorts    40.00 

Whey  

(1)  When  fed  with  grain.    Worth  much  less  if  fed  alone. 

(2)  When  9  per  cent  of  grain  ration  is  tankage.  If  hogs  are  on 
alfalfa  pasture  use  only  5  per  cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  any  food  depends  a  great 
deal  on  how  it  is  fed.  It  is  readily  affected  by  the  amount  the  animal 
receives,  and  also  by  the  combination  of  foodstuffs  that  are  fed  together. 
For  example,  wheat  bran  would  be  worth  more  than  beet  pulp  if  fed  to  a 
dairy  cow  receiving  barley  hay,  while  beet  pulp  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  bran  if  the  cow  was  being  fed  alfalfa  hay.  So  the  table  is  not 
absolute,  and  is  given  only  for  general  guidance. 


43.15 
50.00 
3.20 
(1)  38.00 
39.00 
30.00 

"iiso 

32.00 
43.30 


(1) 


35.00 
6.50 


(2)120.00 
28.00 
38.00 

(1)  3.50 


For 
Palry 
Cattle. 

$20.00 

5.00 
40.00 
17.00 
7.00 

moo 

38.00 
6.00 
40.00 
50.00 
6.00 
42.00 
50.00 
3.20 
38.00 
38.00 
38.00 
18.00 
3.50 
35.00 
43.00 
17.00 
36.50 

"s'M 

36  .'50 


Are  New  Estray  Bills  Desirable? 


Whether  or  not  livestock  men 
favor  the  estray  bills  introduced  at 
the  present  session  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature seems  to  depend  upon  the 
way  they  are  operating.  Those  who 
have  range  stock  want  small  ranches 
fenced  to  keep  their  stock  out; 
those  who  have  small  ranches  want 
the  owners  of  stock  to  be  obliged  to 
keep  their  animals  where  they  be- 
long. 

The  working  of  the  present  law  is 
well  explained  in  a  letter  received 
from  C.  R.  Laurence  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  he  says:  "The  pres- 
ent estray  law  is  absurd  because 
instead  of  putting  the  costs  and  the 
burden  of  the  wrong  upon  the  man 
who  permits  his  animals  to  trespass 
on  others  property,  it  puts  all  the 
liability  upon  the  man  who  is  in- 
jured. For  instance,  if  you  have  an 
unscrupulous  neighbor  who  contin- 
ually permits  his  hogs  to  get 
through  your  fences  and  root  up 
your  pasture,  you  can  waste  a  day 
getting  up  the  hogs  to  protect  your 
property,  and  then  you  have  to  go 
through  a  lot  of  legal  rigmarole, 
wasting  another  day,  if  you  live  any 
distance  from  town,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect yourself.  I  have  a  neighbor 
who  continually  has  permitted 
twenty  or  thirty  hogs  to  run  on  my 
fenced  land,  and  when  he  sees  or 
hears  me  driving  his  hogs  out  he 
comes  over  and  claims  them,  and 
of  course  I  have  to  give  them  to  him 
under  the  present  law.  without  get- 
ting a  cent  for  the  damage.  Any 
reasonable  man  knows  that  at  times 
animals  will  get  estray  despite  their 
owner's  best  efforts  to  keep  them  in, 
and  when  he  suffers  this  class  of 
trespass  he  does  not  feel  like  asking 
for  any  damages,  but  where  pasture 
thieves  continually  let  their  nnimals 
estray  on  their  neighbor's  property, 


despite  warnings  and  requests  to 
keep  them  off,  the  law  should  give 
him  some  protection." 

Assemblyman  Charles  Kasch  of 
Ukiah  has  introduced  such  a  bill, 
and  he  makes  the  fees  great  enough 
to  cause  owners  to  be  more  particu- 
lar about  keeping  their  stock  at 
home.  The  present  pay  is  15  cents 
a  day  for  horse  and  cattle  stock  and 
5  cents  a  day  for  sheep,  hogs,  etc. 
The  amendment  provides  $1.50  per 
day  for  horse  and  cattle  stock  and 
50  cents  for  the  rest.  It  also  allows 
$5  for  preparing  the  notice  which 
is  already  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  county  recorder,  and  a  reason- 
able cost  for  publishing  it.  This  is 
Assembly  Bill  No.  22. 

Another  bill  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor L.  M.  King  of  Redlands — Senate 
Bill  No.  34 — provides,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Estray  Act  of  1901,  that 
if  your  land  is  substantially  fenced 
and  you  find  estray  domestic  ani- 
mals on  it,  you  may  charge  the 
owner  all  costs  of  taking  up  and 
keeping  them.  A  substantial  fence 
is  declared  to  be  one  of  "three 
tightly  stretched  barbed  wires  se- 
curely fastened  to  posts  of  reason- 
able strength,  firmly  set  in  the 
ground  not  more  than  one  rod  apart, 
one  of  which  wires  shall  be  at  least 
four  feet  above  ground."  A  proviso 
adds  that  any  other  kind  of  a  fence 
is  legally  "substantial"  if  it  will' 
turn  cattle  as  well. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation is  having  a  legal  opinion 
prepared  on  these  measures  and  is 
not  yet  ready  to  announce  the  stand 
it  will  take,  but  most  of  the  In- 
dividual ranchers  who  have  written 
us  urge  support  of  the  measures  and 
state  that  they  are  imperative  to 
protect  the  honest  farmer  against^ 
pasture  thieves. 
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LODGE  VON  HEIM  HERD 


j  Public  Auction 


ON 


St.  Patrick's 
Day 


St.  Patrick's 
Day 


MONDAY,  MARCH  17 

At  KENT,  WASHINGTON,  Located  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma 

This  Herd  of  65  Head  of  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
is  Considered  One  of  the  Finest  in  the  World 

THE  BREEDING  IS  SUPERB.    THE  RECORDS  ARE  ALL  HIGH 


The  individuality  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. A  Fine  lot  of  Show  Cattle  in  Splen- 
did Condition. 

Perhaps  no  other  herd  of  equal  size  can 
show  so  many  large  and  even  records,  and 
very  few  herds  in  the  world,  regardless  of 
size,  can  equal'this  one  for 

LARGE  RECORDS  AND  FINE 
BREEDING. 

Think: 

How  many  herds  have  made  three  world's 
records? 

How  many  herds  have  cows  that  have 
made  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days? 

How  many  herds  have  eight  cows  with 
records  over  30  lbs.? 

How  many  herds  have  two  2-year-olds 
with  31  and  32-lb.  records? 


How  many  herds  have  2-year-olds  with  29 
lbs.  in  7  days  and  over  117  lbs.  in  30 
days? 

How  many  herds  have  made  records  from 
18  lbs.  as  Jr.  2-year-olds  to  nearly  35  lbs. 
as  3-year-olds? 

This  wonderful  herd  at  Lodge  Von 
Heim  has  accomplished  the  above,  a  feat 
to  be  proud  of  and  accomplished  by  very 
few. 

Do  you  want  a  32-lb.  2-year-old?  Do 
you  want  a  34-lb.  3-year-old? 

Do  you  want  a  3-year-old  with  a  32-lb. 
record  that  made  as  a  2-year-old  over  25 
lbs.  and  nearly  900  lbs.  in  365  days? 

Do  you  want  a  young  bull  out  of  a  30-lb. 
cow  sired  by  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne  Val- 
dessa,  a  young  bull  with  world's  record 
breeding? 


The  bull  is  two- 


Then  be  sure  and  attend  this  complete  dispersal  of  Lodge  Von  Heim. 
thirds  of  the  herd.  Just  a  word  about  the  Senior  and  Junior  Herd  Sires. 

Colantha  Sir  Hertog,  the  Senior  Herd  Sire,  is  a  bull  of  wonderful  merit.  His  sire  is 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad,  the  noted  son  of  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  34.32 
lbs.  and  a  world's  record,  when  made  The  dam  a  29-lb.  daughter  of  Colantha  Johanna 
Lad.  He  is  a  Show  Bull  of  great  quality,  like  his  wonderful  sire,  the  greatest  show  bull 
ever  led  into  a  ring. 

Colantha  Sir  Hartog  is  getting  some  very  fine  heifers  and  one  as  a  2-year-old  has 
made  29  lbs.  in  7  days,  and  over  117  lbs.  in  30  days.    He  is  making  good. 

The  Junior  Herd  Bull  is  a  masterpiece  when  records  and  breeding  are  considered.  Study 
the  pedigree  carefully  and  you  will  agree  that  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa  is  one  of 
the  highest  record  animals  in  the  world.  His  daughters  and  sons  are  a  beautiful  lot, 
nicely  marked,  straight,  and  very  refined.  Why  not  consider  him  for  your  Herd  Sire  or  a 
company  bull?  Over  100  cows  have  been  bred  to  him,  many  of  the  finest  in  the  West. 
So  he  has  a  wonderful  start  to  become  a  great  sire  through  his  sons  and  daughters,  who 
are  sure  to  make  good,  as  you  will  agree  when  you  see  them.  I  might  add  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  his  calves  are  heifers. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Geo.  A.  Gue,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager 


J.  Von  Herberg,  Owner 


Yakima,  Wash. 


Kent,  Wash. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard-  ! 
ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc.  I 


The  Dairy. 

L.  M.  Irwin  of  Davlfe  has  recently 
sold  registered  Holstein  bulls  to  the 
following:  Smith  &  Wilson,  Davis;- 
Golden  State  Dairy  Farms.  Dixon, 
and  the  Schmeiser  Ranch"  Co.,  Win- 
ters. 

A  new  yearly  record  for  Tulare 
county  has  been  established  by 
Wayne  of  Rock,  owned  by  W.  J. 
Hlgdon  of  Tulare.  She  produced 
802.63  pounds  butter  from  17,707.6 
pounds  milk. 

Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  has  selected 
three  registered  Guernsey  heifers 
from  the  Hidden  Valley  Farm  herd 
of  A.  J.  Welch,  Redwood  City,  for 
shipment  to  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, Honolulu. 

Mlsa  M.  M.  Holdridge,  owner  of 
the  Creamcup  herd  at  San  Jose,  has 
sold  a  carload  of  registered  Holstein 
bulls  to  dairymen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Soledad,  the  purchases  being  made 
on  the  community  plan. 

Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits.  has  j 
recently  sold  the  Holstein  bull.  Sir 
Estata  Pontiac.  a  grandson  of  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  to  the  Millbrae 
Dairy,  and  a  bull  sired  by  Ruby 
Gem  Canary  Lad  to  W.  H.  Allen, 
Hopland. 

A.  M.  Bibens.  Modesto,  reports 
that  the  Holstein  cow.  Fair  Girl 
Walker,  made  a  record  of  14  pounds 
of  fat  in  7  days,  seven  months  after 
calving,  the  record  being  made  un- 
der ordinary  dairy  conditions,  with 
the  cow  running  with  the  herd. 

Farmers'  auction  sales  were  re- 
cently held  by  the  California  Breed- 
ers' Sales  and  Pedigree  Company  at 
Newman  and  Gonzales.  Registered 
Holstein  bulls  were  consigned  by  J. 
S.  Gibson  Company,' Williams;  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  and  Hen- 
derson Company,  Sacramento.  At 
Gonzales  the  average  for  17  young 
bulls  was  $175  and  at  Newman  the 
average  for  18  was  $205. 

The  Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La 
Honda,  has  added  to  its  herd  four 
registered  cows  from  the  McFarland 
Steybrae  herd.  The  Redwoods  are 
developing  a  hefd  of  Ayrshires  for 
the  production  of  butterfat  and  do 
not  plan  to  show  any  stock.  They 
selected  the  Ayrshires  for  their 
mountain  farm  on  account  of  their 
hardiness,  large  production  of  rich 
milk  and  a  quality  of  meat  similar 
to  the  Durham  in  color  and  finish. 

R.  F.  Guerin,  owner  of  Sunnyside 
herd  of  Holsteins,  Visalia,  has  just 
completed  a  record  of  25  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  from  Cantate  Won- 
der 3rd.  She  is  a  half-sister  to  Alex. 
Whaley's  Melba  Hengerveld,  who 
made  30.38  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  Both  are  daughters  of 
Arcady  Pontiac  Wayne  Hengerveld, 
who  has  30  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  He 
was  the  senior  herd  sire  of  Sunny- 
side  and  has  more  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters than  any  other  sire  developed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Guy  H.  Miller,  Rancho  Venadera, 
Modesto,  reports  the  junior  three- 
year-old  heifer,  Lora  of  Venadera, 
has  just  completed  a  record  of  10,- 
705  pounds  of  milk  and  504  pounds 
of  butterfat  made  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  being  milked  only 
twice  daily  and  running  with  the 
herd  throughout  the  year.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  noted  prize  winning 
bull,  Altama  Interest,  and  her  dam 
is  Lorna  of  Venadera,  who  has  a  rec- 
ord of  588  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year, 
and  was  grand  champion  at  the  State 
Fair  in  1912. 


Diego  county,  five  weanling  bulls 
good  enough  to  improve  any  herd. 

Roselawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland, 
has  sold  to  the  Murdock  Land  Com- 
pany, Artois,  Humboldt  county,  two 
registered  Shorthorn  bulls  sired  by 
Ring  Leader  and  one  sired  by  Gib- 
son's Goods;  also  two  bulls  to  D.  E. 
Vanone,  Eureka,  and  one  bull  to  M. 
F.  Emerest,  Dunnigan. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  to  be  held  at 
Davis,  April  8,  will  include  consign- 
ment from  twelve  of  the  leading 
breeders  of  the  State,  and  promises 
to  be  the  leading  event  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  this  State.  Some  very 
high-class  animals  have  been  se- 
lected and  buyers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  top-notch 
foundation  stock. 

Prospects  for  the  Hereford  sale  at 
Davis,  April  9,  are  very  bright,  ac- 
cording to  W.  R.  Madden,  secretary 
of  the  California  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association,  and  about  75  head  are 
in  sight.  Among  the  larger  con- 
signors will  be:     J.   H.   Cazier  & 


Sons,  Wells,  Nev.,  25  head;  William 
Bemmerly,  Woodland,  13  head;  W. 
D.  Duke,  Likely,  10  head. 

R.  M.  Dunlap  has  recently  pur- 
chased from  Miller  &  Lux  a  young 
Hereford  bull  for  T.  H.  Ramsay,  Red 
Bluff.  Mr.  Ramsay  will  use  the  bull 
on  a  Nevada  ranch  which  he  oper- 
ates. 

Sheep. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay,  Red  Bluff, 
will  consign  25  cross-bred  rams,  half- 
breed  Corriedales,  to  the  Salt  Lake 
sale  to  be  held  next  August. 

Bullard  Bros.,  Woodland,  will  con- 
sign 25  Rambouillet  stud  rams  and 
100  range  rams  to  the  fourth  an- 
nual ram  sale  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  at  Salt  Lake 
next  August. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

N.  W.  Thompson,  draft  horse 
breeder  of  Patterson,  has  sold  the 
Percheron  stallion  Fernando  to  W. 
H.  Klelway,  Newman,  and  a  Perch- 
eron and  a  Belgian  stallion  to  par- 
ties in  Nevada. 

The  Newman  Ranch  at  Tulare 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  $12,000  on 
mules  which  died  from  eating  poi- 
soned wheat  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  poisoning  squirrels  and 
was  fed  to  the  animals  by  mistake. 


Hogs  also  were  poisoned  from  eat- 
ing one  of  the  carcasses  which  had 
been  dragged  into  a  field. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Castleview  Ranch,  Saata  Rosa,  re- 
cently sold  10  bred  Berkshire  sows 
to  the  Purebred  Sow  Farm,  Natomas 
District,  Sacramento. 

Tom  M.  Bodger  of  the  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farm,  Gardena,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  a  fine  young  boar 
to  Oswald  Ozene,  Moneta. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  the  Duroc  breeder 
of  Tulare,  has  recently  sold  2  fall 
gilts  and  a  boar  to  Mr.  Green  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  a  bred  gilt  to  C.  E. 
Taylor,  Templeton. 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  owner  of  the 
Billiken  herd  of  Chester  Whites  at 
Mills,  has  sold  a  son  of  Billiken  to 
Ernest  Gammon  of  Hood  and  2  sows 
to  F.  N.  Wood  Jr.,  Menlo  Park. 

Toyon  Farms  Association  has  gone 
into  the  breeding  of  Berkshires  at 
Haviland  Station,  Yolo  county,  and 
have  purchased  20  bred  sows  from 
Carruthers  Farm,  Live  Oak.  All  of 
these  sows  are  bred  to  Ames  Rival 
100th. 

Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Yorkshire  breed- 
ers  of   Santa   Rosa,   have  actually 
raised  and  sold  an  average  of  nine- 
pigs  per  litter  from  their  14  brood 


Beef  Cattle. 

Carl  Reough  of  Bishop  has  pur- 
chased 20  registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifers  from  the  Aberlour  herd  at 
Bishop,  and  a  registered  bull  from 
the  University  Farm. 

Carruthers  Farm,  Live  Oak,  has 
sold  to  H.  M.  Hanman,  Crystal 
Springs,  a  June  Shorthorn  calf  sired 
by  Count  Glory;  also  nine  bull  calves 
to  O'Neill  Bros,  of  Santa  Ana. 

Ormondale  Company,  Redwood 
City,  recently  sold  to  Mr.  McNeil  of 
the  Santa  Margarita  Rancho,  San 
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A  LIST  of  the  entries  in  this 
sale  will  quicken  the  en- 
thusiasm of  every  appreciative 
breeder  of  black  and  whites,  in 
this  day  when  breeding,  quality, 
and  individuality  in  registered 
Holsteins  command  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  biggest  men 
throughout  the  world.  Look  at 
this  partial  list  of  the  wonderful 
animals  to  be  sold,  and  judge 
for  yourself  if  such  an  offering 
was  ever  before  made  in  a  one- 
day  sale: 

A  30-pound  granddaughter  of  (olan- 
tha  Johanna  Lad  that  milked  over  700 
pounds  in  7  days.  Last  year  she  made 
81222.8  pounds  milk  and  071.56  pounds 
butter  in  365  days,  and  now  on  yearly 
test  again  promises  to  go  well  over  1000 
pounds.  She  has  a  30-lb.  junior  4-year- 
old  dauirhter  that  was  first  prize  3-year- 
old  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  last 
year.    She  is  bred  to  Judge  Segls. 

A  27-pound  3-year-old  daughter  of 
OUie  Johanna  Sir  Fayne,  out  of  a  27- 
pound  granddaughter  of  Hengerveld  De 
Eol,  bred  to  the  $106,000  bull.  Carna- 
tion King  Sylvia. 

The  37-pound  cow.  Boweda,  the  high- 
est record  cow  ever  sold  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Heavy  with  calf  to  the  twice 
grand  champion  bull.  King  Segls  Alcar- 
tra  PrUly. 

A  great  28-pound  granddaughter  of 
folantha  Johanna  Lad,  due  to  calve  the 
day  after  the  sale  to  Chlmavum  Spring 
Farm  King  Pontiae.  She  weighs  close 
to  a  ton  and  is  a  wonderful  individual. 

A  5-year-old  row  that  made  24.89 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days  as  a  senior  4-year- 
old,  and  21.366.9  pounds  milk  and 
805.46  pounds  butter  in  365  days  as  a 
senior  3-year-old.  Due  April  3  to 
Chimaeum  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac. 
Her  dam  is  a  26-lb.  granddaughter  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke. 

A  32-ponnd  granddaughter  of  King  of 
the  Pontlaet,  that  milked  701  lbs.  in 
7  days. 

A  31-pound  granddaughter  of  Pe  Kol 
2nds  Butter  Boy  3d.  that  milked  616 
lbs.  in  7  days.  WeU  along  with  calf 
to  King  Segis  Alcartra  PriUy. 

The  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  1018 
California  State  Fair.  She  has  a  Junior 
2-year-old  daughter  now  on  test  with 
24.85  lbs.  butter  to  her  credit  In  7 
days. 

A  31-pound  granddaughter  of  Pontiac 
Hengerveld  Parthenea,  that  has  twice 
made  above  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

A  granddaughter  of  Bag  Apple  Korn- 
dyke 8th,  that  made  23.55  lbs.  butter 
and  636.2  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  as  a 
senior  2-year-old.  milking  as  high  as 
95  lbs.  in  one  day. 


A  daughter  of  Forward  Prince  Segls 

out  of  a  31-lb.  daughter  of  Sir  Skylark 
Ormsby  Hengerveld,  that  made  27.804 
lbs.  milk  and  1127.27  lbs.  butter  in 
one  year.    Bred  to  Judge  Segls. 

A  daughter  of  Hollywood  Lilith  Pal- 
myra, out  of  a  35-lb.  granddaughter  of 
Pontiac  Korndyke  that  made  984.83 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year  as  a  4-year-old. 
Due  April  15th  to  Judge  Segls. 

A  danghter  of  the  30-pound  cow. 
Melba  Hengerveld,  sired  by  a  30-lb.  son 
of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld  and  bred  to 
the  35-lb.  bull.  King  Sadie  Vale  Idyl 
Segls. 

A  30-pound  daughter  of  King  Pontiac 
Netherland  Segls,  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Hengerveld. 

A  daughter  of  the  25-pound  2-year- 
old  Eldorado  Winifred,  her  dam  the 
32-lb.  cow.  Winifred  Hotaling  3d. 

A  granddaughter  of  Jessie  Fobes 
Bessie  Homestead,  out  of  a  28-lb.  grand- 
daughter of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  bred 
to  the  36-lb.  $6500  bull.  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac  20th. 

A  splendid  26-pound  row,  bred  to 
Prince  Hiske  Walker,  full  brother  to 
the  34-Ib.  4-year-old  Lady  Hiske  Walker. 

Four  granddanghters  of  Jessie  Fobes 
Bessie  Homestead,  all  out  of  29  to  32- 
pound  dams  of  outstanding  breeding. 

A  daughter  of  King  Palmyra  Fayne. 
out  of  a  30-lb  daughter  of  Duchess 
Ormsby  Butter  King,  that  made  891 .4 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year.  Due  April  14 
to  Jndge  Segls. 

A  22.71-pound  2-year-old  daughter 
of  Hollywood  Lilith  Palmyra,  out  of  a 
good  record  granddaughter  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.    Bred  to  Judge  Segls. 

A  great  37-pound  row,  now  milking 
around  95  lbs.  per  day  on  semi-official 
test,  bred  to  the  $106,000  bull.  Carna- 
tion King  Sylvia. 

A  daughter  of  King  Morco  Alcartra. 
out  of  a  richly  bred  good  record  daugh- 
ter of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac,  bred  to 
the  $4000  bull.  Prince  Gelsehe  Walker 
Korndyke. 

A  daughter  of  a  31-pound  row.  due 
to  calve  April  22.  to  Prince  Riverside 
Walker. 

A  daughter  of  Forward  Prince  Segls, 

out  of  a  23-lb.  3-year-old  granddaughter 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad  and  Sir  Sky- 
lark Ormsby  Hengerveld,  bred  to  the 
great  Matador  Segls  Walker,  who  is 
aire  of  the  40-lb.  senior  3-year-old 
Matador  Hengerveld  Bess. 

A  23-pound  3-year-old  granddaughter 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad  out  of  a  21- 
1b.  daughter  of  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby 
Hengerveld.  bred  to  the  $106,000  bull. 
Carnation  King  Sylvia. 


A  danghter  of  Johanna  MrKlnley 
Segls,  out  of  a  good  record  daughter  of 
King  Segis  10th.  bred  to  the  $106,000 
bull.  Carnation  King  Sylvia. 

A  daughter  of  Johanna  McKinley 
Segls,  out  of  a  22.69-Ib.  2-yearold 
daughter  of  King  Segis  10th. 

A  beautirul  daughter  of  a  31-lb.  son. 
of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th.  out  of  a 
26.84-lb.  junior  4-year-old  daughter  of 
Johanna  McKinley  Segis.  Well  along 
with  calf  to  Matador  Segls  Walker. 

A  splendid  daughter  of  the  36-lb. 
bull.  Kingmaster,  out  of  a  great  31-lb. 
dam.  < 

The  Bulls  In  This  Sale 

Every  bull  in  this  sale  is  sired 
by  a  bull  out  of  a  30  to  37-pound 
dam  and  is  himself  out  of  a  30 
to  41-pound  dam.  Every  one  of 
them  is  a  real  herd  header  of 
first  rank. 

The  41-pound  bull.  King  Abbekerk 
Johanna  Segls,  whose  dam  has  Just 
made  the  highest  record  ever  made  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  41.03  lbs.  butter  from 
831.7  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  He  is  a 
show  bull  and  ready  for  service. 

The  34-Ib.  hull.  Sir  Aaggie  Walker, 
sired  by  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme,  whose 
dam  made  35.38  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
1331.41  lbe.  butter  in  one  year  on 
strictly  official  test,  a  world's  record. 
The  dam  of  this  bull  is  Lady  Hiske 
Walker,  34.25  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  as 
a  Junior  4-year-old:  she  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Gel  ache  Walker.  He  is  a  show 
bull. 

The  33-ponnd  bull.  It  Blonde  Pletle, 

sired  by  the  famous  bull,  "It"  and  out 
of  the  great  Ontario  Blonde  Pletje,  who 
made  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  as  a 
4-year-old  last  year  and  increased  her 
record  to  over  33  lbs.  at  this  freshen- 
ing. 

The  31-ponnd  bull.  It  Cornucopia 
Wayne,  sired  by  "It"  and  out  of  a  31- 
pound  daughter  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornu- 
copia. 

The  30-pound  bnU,  Toyon  Wayne 
Valdessa.  sired  by  Finderne  Soldene  Val- 
dessa.  35-lb.  son  of  King  Valdessa,  and 
out  of  a  30-lb.  4-year-old. 

The  30-ponnd  bull.  Karlray  Pontiae 
Ormsby.  by  a  31-lb.  son  of  King  Pon- 
tiac Netherland  Segis  and  out  of  a  30- 
lb.  daughter  of  King  Pontiac  Nether- 
land Segis.  her  dam  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Skylark  Ormsby  Hengerveld. 


This  does  not  cover  all  of  the  top  notchers  in  this  sale. 

Look  for  later  announcements  for  more  complete  details. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal 
tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  60-day  retest  by  the  buyer. 

CONTRIBUTORS: 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Tulare;  ALEX  WHALEY,  Tulare;  W.  F. 
MITCHELL,  Visalia;  R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia;  A.  W.  MORRIS  & 
SONS,  Woodland;  FRED  W.  KIESEL,  Sacramento;  TOYON 
FARM  ASSOCIATION,  Los  Altos;  GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER. 
Ripon;  BRIDGFORD  COMPANY,  Knightsen;  McALISTER  & 
SON,  Chino;  HOLLYWOOD  FARM,  Hollywood,  Wash.;  CAR- 
NATION STOCK  FARM,  Seattle,  Wash.;  ALBERT  E.  SMITH, 
Sumas,  Wash.;  A.  J.  STALDER,  Riverside. 

A  catalog  of  the  sale  will  gladly  be  mailed  on  request. 

Management: 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Auctioneers:  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles;  Col.  Harry  Cranke. 
Nezperce,  Idaho. 
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sows.  Speaks  well  for  the  prolifi- 
cacy of  Yorkshires. 

J.  W.  Wakefield,  Acampo,  reports 
the  sale  of  the  Poland-China  boar, 
King  Model  by  Grand  Model  and 
out  of  Lady  Price,  for  shipment  to 
South  America. 

Napa  State  Hospital  has  sold  20 
Berkshire  sows  to  the  Preston  School 
of  Industry,  lone.  The  latter  insti- 
tution is  now  looking  around  for  a 
Berkshire  boar  to  use  as  a  herd 
header. 

McCarty  &  Starkweather  of  River- 
Ina  Farm,  Modesto,  report  the  fol- 
lowing sales  of  Poland-Chinas:  Two 
boars,  2  sows  and  3  gilts  to  Venice 
Island  Land  Co.;  1  boar  to  L.  M. 
Gobeille,  Sutter  county;  1  boar  to 
W.  S.  Greenfield,  Modesto. 

Fred  Gatewood,  the  live  wire  Po- 
land-China breeder  of  Fresno,  reports 
excellent  results  from  his  liner  ad 
running  in  the  Rural  Press.  An  in- 
vestment of  $4.80  brought  36  in- 
quiries, through  which  Mr.  Gatewood 
was  able  to  sell  all  of  his  surplus 
stock. 

A  great  Chester  White  sales  rec- 
ord was  recently  made  at  Scribner, 
Neb.,  when  Maurice  F.  Black  aver- 
aged $375  on  40  head,  34  of  which 
were  bred  to  the  $6,000  Wildwood 
Prince  Jr.  The  only  sow  sired  by 
him  went  at  $1,000,  while  the  top 
was  a  sow  bred  to  him  that  brought 
$1,150. 

C.  A.  Vaughan  of  Hanford  has 
purchased  in  the  Corn  Belt  a  new 
sire  for  his  registered  Poland-China 
herd.  The  boar  is  by  Sullivan's  Big 
Orphan  and  out  of  a  sister  of  Cald- 
(Continued  on  following  page) 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  In  this  directory  3q.  per  word  each  issup. 
SWINE. 


Berkshire)). 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPK  BERKSHIRE* 
are  the  thrifty,  typey.  quick-growing:  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America— only  to  animals 
possessing-  the  essential  qualities  for  economi- 
cal meat  production,  viz:  heavy  bone,  good 
feet,  broad  strong-  backs,  large  hams  and  easv 
feeding  qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd 
includes  Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion 
sow  of  the  world;  Rockwood  Lady  100th  1917 
grand  champion  of  America;  Mayflcld  Laurel 
l.ith.  1917  grand  champion  of  California, 
sale  SOW8-  61118  and  flne  weaned  pigs  for 

Castlevlew  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES— The  pro- 
line,  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable- 
satisfaction  g-uaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
Skt  Se*r27%i^ur  worlds  reserve  champion. 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering-  of  bred  sows  and  gilts 
Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Cal. 


$25.00 — * 35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
nr>AK  Slja  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:    3.  6.  and  6  months  old.  from 
0;>o-pound  pnze-winning  sows.    We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldnt  use  ourselves 
SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO., 
906  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales 

 =  

GRAPEWTLD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 
-   A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
leader.  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
Jling. 

k  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop.,  Escalon,  Cal. 

CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED  The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 

Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERKIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
*1;>00  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

BERKSHIRES  by  Ringleader  ■JOlh.  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto.  

„  FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W  ,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HOFLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
ehircs.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


CARRI'TIIERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume.  Dos  Palos.  Cal 


BERKSHIRES — Fair   Oaks   Ranch,  WilUts. 


Poland-Chinas. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.   


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST  —  California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS — 
All  immune.  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen.  Coachella.  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — April  boar  by  Young  Jumbo, 
by  grand  champion  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader. 
Will  ship  on  approval.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Route  E,  Box  126.  Fresno. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Boie"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  at  Sacramento,  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  

WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes.  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


YOUNG  POLAND -CHINA  PIGS  —  Three 
months  and  up,  $20  each,  either  sex:  regis- 
tered. Edward  A.  Hall,  Route  1,  Box  39, 
Watsonville.  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  Cal.  


BEST  POLAND-CHINA  BLOOD  from  hog 
belt.  Immuned  September  pigs.  Line  bred 
Big  Bn)>  March  pigs.     R    W.  Jickling,  Elmira 

WAI  KEEN  'HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 

typo  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop..  Ripon,  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-UHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  'Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G, 
Fresno. 


POLAND-CHINA    PIGS   WITH  RIBBONS- 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  A  few  young"  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  .1    Hanna  Gilroy. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


THE  BILLIKEN  HERD  of  Chester  Whites — 

Practically  sold  out.  Offering  this  issue:  One 
yearling  boar;  one  bred  yearling  gilt  to  farrow 
in  April;  five  fall  boar  pies.  Sows  are  bred 
for  March  and  early  April  farrow  and  will 
book  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  weaned 
pigs.  Nothing  better  anywhere  in  the  West. 
Plenty  of  size  and  all  kinds  of  quality.  C.  B. 
Cunningham.   Mills.   Sacramento  county.  Cal 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES  —  August 
boars.  Prices  moderate.  Cedarhurst  Ranches. 
Route  2.  Sacramento. 


Duroc-Jcrseys. 


DUROC-4ERSEYS  AT  IRELVND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II..  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  

DUROCS  —  SPECIAL  SPRING  OFFER  — 
March  and  April  registered  weanlings,  both 
sexes,  good  blood  lines.  Twelve-fifty  each; 
three  for  thirty-five  dollars.  Order  early. 
D.  &  H.  J.  Baughman.  Oakdale.  Calif. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Duroes  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff, 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derry field  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing.  Sacramento.  

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders:  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


OPEN  GILTS,  weanling  pigs,  either  sex,  at 
$20  each,  out  of  mature  sows.  F.  W.  Gardiner, 
Route  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring-  boars 
and  gills  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slooum  Sc  Sons,  Willows.  

BOUDIER  DUROCS~all  sold  out,  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  


HEAVY  -  BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars:  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — October  pigs.  $15.00  to 
$25.00.    Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  Cal. 


YORKSHIRES. 


LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa. 
Cal. 


Hampshires. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.     Buy  now.     L    A.  Denker, 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality. 
Two  open  gilts.  Now  booking  orders  for 
weanling  pigs  for  April.  Our  28-months-old 
herd  boar  being  related  to  our  young  sows, 
will  sacrifice  at  15c.  lb.  Tom  M.  Bodger. 
Gardena,  Cal. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Ira  Hart,  Dos  Palos.  Cal.   


Miscellaneous. 


O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy.  two-year-old  imported  boar:  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion^   Jas.  Little,  Wasco.  Cal.  


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Cal.  


MULE-FOOT  HOGS  —  Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  a  herd  of  9  Hol- 
steins. 4  registered  and  5  high-grade  animals, 
for  S1500.  The  herd  consists  of  5  cows  in 
milk.  .3  heifers  and  a  young  bull.  None  are 
less  than  15/16  purebred,  all  well  marked  and 
in  good  condition  and  free  from  disease.  Two 
cows  are  in  calf  to  Picture  Boy  Gelsche 
Walker,  two  to  Prince  Juliana  Gelsche  Walker, 
while  the  registered  cow  is  in  calf  to  a  prom- 
ising son  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside.  Two 
heifers  are  out  of  Prince  Juliana  Gelsche 
Walker.  The  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Segis  Pontiac 
Mead.  We  believe  the  purchaser  will  find  this 
a  satisfactory  herd  and  well  worth  the  money 
asked     L.  N.  Irwin.  Davis.  Cal.   


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whos^p  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS — For  sale.  20  high 
grado  heifers.  1 H  to  2  years  old.  Well 
marked,  fine  condition.  Part  of  them  bred  to 
freshen  this  fall  to  Buttercup  bull.  C.  L. 
Knestice.  Rt.  A,  Box  236.  Reedley.  Cal.  


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 


SUNNYBROOK   RANCH.  WILLITS,  CAL. — 

Young  registered  Holstein  bulls.  Also  12 
head  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  cows,  nicely 
marked  and  well  bred.  

FANCY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose.  -  


THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  Me- 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.   


CREAMCIP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull   calves.     M.   Holdridge.   Rt.  A. 

Box  437.  San  Jose.  Cal.  '   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.  


F.   n.   STENZEL,  SAN   LORENZO.  CAL. — 

Breeder   of   Registered   Holsteins.     High  test 

producers.  '  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
Sc  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal..   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Beet  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered    Holstein-Friesians.      Ripon.  Cal 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAllister  &  Sons.  China.  Cai.  


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visajja. 


High 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  __ 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS  —  Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.   ,  ■ 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
iws.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  


Guernseys. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS. 
A    21-months-old   bull    out   of   dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  Cal.  


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  San  tee.  Cai  


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  


Ayrshlres. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices, 
lie  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco.   


 MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDFRS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAJX  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered voung  bulls  for  sale.    Alexander  &  Kel- 
Suim  Cal 


FOR  SALE 


600  Hampshire 

300  French  Merino 


EWES 


With  100%  Lambs.  Large,  prolific 
sheep,  well  adapted  to  range  hard- 
ships. Write  or  call  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 

W.  F.  Rominger 

Phone  55  F  22  Woodland 
CAPAY,     -      -  CALIFORNIA 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS 

California's  Most  Popular  Big  Type  Sire. 

GREAT  MODEL 

(By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th) 
M.  C.  Allen    Winsor  Ranch.  Peters-Lamson 
R.  M.  Allen  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  A  Walker 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herdB  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  U9e  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land.  Sacra  - 
mento.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEJBF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

TnE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glenn  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  SupL  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  register- 
ed  Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
sion.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

SHORTHORNfT- 
Oak.  Cal. 


•  Carrnthers    Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHA.M  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  40  pure  blood,  two- 
year-old  Shropshire  rams.  Prices  reasonable. 
For  particulars  address:  Parrott  Ranch.  P.  O. 
Box  1039.  Chico.  Cal.  

SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE — Ewe  lambs  and 
matured  bucks  from  Iowa.  Non-related.  C. 
J.  L.  Stonebrakcr.  Route  A.  Chico.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE-^.'SR  yearling  ewes  out  of  thor- 
oughbred Shrop  bucks  and  Merino  ewes.  Box 
493.  Vacaville.  Cal,  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY8  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshircs. 


KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND.     CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Rambouillets,  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA.  CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  very  best  draft 
stallions  in  California:  cheap.  Weight  2150 
pounds:  8  years  old:  color  brown.  Corre- 
spond with  W.  N.  Price.  Route  C,  Box  93. 
San  Jose,  Cal.  .  : 

REGISTERED  BLACK  Percheron  stallion, 
seven  years  old.  weight  abont  1700.  Terms 
reasonable.    Write  John  Secrest.  Escalon,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  —  Two  imported  Percheron 
stallions.  Reasonable  prices.  Mary  A. 
Hunter,  Bradley.  Cal.   

 MISCELLANEOUS.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.   

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The- 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H, 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Eight  yearling  heifers.  20  two- 
year-old  heifers,  twelve  cows,  one  bull — all 
good  grade  Holsteins.  Rancho  del  Oso.  18 
miles  south  of  Pescadero,  San  Mateo  county, 
Swanton.  Cal.  ;  

FOR  SALE — Three  hundred  and  fifty  head 
of  coming  two-year-old  steers  and  heifers. 
White  faces.  John  Sigler.  Route  B,  Box  112. 
Hanford.  Cal.    Phone  19F4,  

TWENTY  HEAD  of  No.  1  graded  dairy 
heifers  for  sale  from  1  %  to  2  years.  L.  W. 
Flanders,  Cupertino.  Cal. 
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Poland-Chinas  Sell  High  at  Hanford 


[Written  for  Taclflc  Rural  Press.] 


The  seventh  semi-annual  sale  of 
the  Kings  County  Poland  -  China 
Breeders'  Association,  held  at  Han- 
ford, February  22,  was  characterized 
by  everything  being  in  the  superla- 
tive degree — the  quality  of  the  of- 
ferings, the  high  average  of  prices 
obtained,  the  attendance  at  the  sale 
and  the  treatment  of  the  visitors. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  Kings 
county  has  become  the  greatest 
Poland-China  center  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers  but  from  the  high 
quality  of  the  animals  as  well. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  Kings 
Jumbo  Lady,  consigned  by  William 
Bernstein,  for  which  Dallas  H.  Gray 
of  Hanford  paid  $460.  A  close  sec- 
ond was  May  Orange,  consigned  by 
M.  Bassett,  for  which  Mr.  Gray  paid 
9430. 

The"  average  of  the  whole  sale  of 
73  animals  was  $165.58.  which  in- 
cluded everything.  There  were  no 
Inferior  animals  offered,  but  there 
■were  some  young  enough  to  be  unde- 


veloped and  some  open  gilts.  It  was 
easy  for  one  who  saw  the  quality  to 
understand  the  high  average. 

One  feature  was  the  participation 
in  the  buying  by  the  pig  club  boys 
from  Fresno.  The  boys  have  the 
backing  of  the  banks  of  Fresno  in 
their  venture  and  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Burton,  the  pig  club  leader,  that 
these  boys  expected  to  buy  25  bred 
or  open  gilts  at  this  sale  or  else- 
where. 

While  the  average  of  the  sale  was 
high,  several  breeders  stated  that  the 
next  one  would  be  better,  and,  judg- 
ing by  what  has  been  done  In  the 
past,  this  seems  probable. 

Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  of  Los  An- 
geles cried  the  sale  In  his  usual  busi- 
ness-like and  pleasing  manner. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  this 
association  is  the  team  work  of  the 
members.  No  association  can  be  a 
success  unless  all  pull  together  for 
the  common  good,  and  the  Kings 
county  breeders  seem  one  in  both 
thoueht  and  action. 


Berkshires  Bring  Big  Bids 


The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
meeting,  held  at  Davis,  February  19 
and  20,  was  a  success  from  start  to 
finish.  Harmony  prevailed  at  the 
election  of  officers;  the  banquet  was 
a  most  enjoyable  affair;  the  bar- 
row show  was  instructive,  and  the 
sale  resulted  in  adding  several  new 
breeders  to  the  ranks. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  election  of  officers,  as  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  bitter  fight  would  de- 
velop. But  President  Carruthers  in- 
duced his  forces  to  nominate  A.  B. 
Humphrey  of  the  opposing  faction, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  was  unanimously 
elected.  The  complete  list  of  offi- 
cers was  given  in  last  week's  news 
items. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  endors- 
ing the  movement  for  more  funds 
for  the  University  Farm,  and  In  fa- 
vor of  the  feed  inspection,  pure  seed 
and  dog  license  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to'  investigate  the  wild-cat 
"hog  syndicates." 

Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  judged  the 
fat  barrows,  and  J.  Frances  O'Con- 
nor of  Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa, 
won  with  an  eight-months-old  pig 
weighing  320   pounds.  Sandercock 


Land  Company  was  second,  A.  B. 
Humphrey  third  and  Frank  B.  An- 
derson fourth.  In  high  dressing  per- 
centages the  Humphrey  barrow  led 
with  a  score  of  84.3  per  cent.  The 
O'Connor  barrow  was  second.  San- 
dercock third,  and  Superior  Califor- 
nia Farm  Lands  Company  fourth  and 
fifth.  Frank  B.  Anderson  had  the 
first  pen  of  barrows,  Superior  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Lands  Company  second, 
and  Anderson  third. 

The  offerings  at  the  sale  showed 
great  quality  and  good  prices  were 
obtained.  Practically  all  of  the  ani- 
mals went  to  new  breeders  or  men 
who  are  establishing  foundation 
herds.  The  top  was  the  boar  Colum- 
bia's Leader,  consigned  by  Frank  B. 
Anderson  of  Sacramento  and  bought 
by  R.  H.  Brown  of  Marcuse,  Sutter 
county,  for  $300.  He  also  bought 
several  other  good  ones.  The  Del 
Paso  Heights  Farm  Center  purchased 
several  sows,  which  are  to  be  used 
by  the  members  of  the  center  jointly. 

The  average  for  the  sale  was 
$153.75,  which  seemed  satisfactory 
to  both  consignors  and  purchasers. 
Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  was  at  his 
best  and  cried  the  sale  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 
well's   Big   Bob,   thus  representing 
two  of  the  best  strains  of  the  breed. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak  has 
sold  two  Berkshire  sows  and  a  boar 
to  J.  W.  Moffitt  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  for  his  ranch 
at  Los  Altos;  also  a  sow  to  George 
Edwards  of  Palo  Alto. 

H.  M.  and  M.  B.  Cross  of  Merced, 
who  have  a  herd  of  35  registered 
Holsteins,  are  establishing  a  high- 
class  herd  of  registered  Poland- 
Chinas  and  were  prominent  buyers 
at  the  recent  Hanford  sale. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  has 
recently  sold  to  H.  M.  Hanman, 
Crystal  Springs,  two  fall  yearling 
Berkshire  gilts  that  were  in  the  win- 
ning exhibitors'  herd  at  the  1918 
State  Fair;  also  a  boar  to  O'Neill 
Bros.,  Santa  Ana. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son  of  Roc  Stein 
Ranch.  Modesto,  have  sold  Durocs  to 
the  following,  all  of  Modesto:  Ser- 
vice boars  to  Hoag  &  Kellogg,  W.  G. 
Hoyte,  W.  L.  Bowron  and  W.  H.  Ar- 
nold; 3  bred  gilts  to  W.  H.  Arnold 
and  4  bred  gilts  to  W.  F.  Beard. 

Hampshire  hogs  brought  world 
record  prices  at  Mattoon,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  when  Blue  Belle,  winner 
at  the  last  International,  brought 
$4,815  with  a  litter  of  nine,  and 
Maplewood  Giant  2nd  brought  a  rec- 


ord price  of  $1,205  for  a  spring  pig. 
The  first  40  head  sold  brought  a  rec- 
ord price  for  the  breed. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno  are 
feeding  about  one  pound  of  damaged 
raisins  per  head  to  their  brood  sows 
in  connection  with  a  small  ration  of 
ground  milo  and  barley.  Through 
the  winter  months  It  is  their  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  that  of  other  swine 
growers  in  that  vicinity,  to  run  their 
brood  sows  in  the  vineyards  for 
green  feed. 

Johnnie  Glusing,  who  purchased 
Big  Model  Lady,  the  top  Poland- 
China  sow  at  the  Gatewood  sale,  re- 
ports that  the  sow  celebrated  Wash- 
ington's birthday  by  farrowing  a 
dandy  litter  of  14  pigs,  of  which  3 
boars  and  6  sows  were  saved.  Mr. 
Glusing  writes  that  they  are  husky 
little  fellows  and  he  expects  to  get 
the  purchase  price  of  $265  back  out 
of  this  first  litter. 

The  17  Poland-Chinas  purchased 
at  the  Hanford  sale  by  the  Fresno 
Pig  Club  boys  were  loaded  on  a 
truck  and  paraded  through  the  town, 
followed  by  a  procession  of  autos  all 
blowing  their  horns.  The  hogs  were 
then  hauled  to  Fresno,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  welcoming  party  in 
autos,  and  after  parading  the  streets 
the  hogs  were  taken  to  the  fair 
grounds  for  exhibition. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grapewild 
Farm,  Escalon,  has  sold  the  junior 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


DUROC=JERSEYS 
AT  AUCTION 

ENTIRE  HERD— ALL  REGISTERED. 

Cream  of  the  breed.  Large  type,  mammoth  sows,  senior  year- 
lings, 7  feet  long,  over  36  inches  tall.  Mammoth  Boar,  Orion 
Cherry  King,  2  years  old,  weight  900  lbs.  The  finest  lot  of  gilts 
you  want  to  look  at.  Blue  Ribbons  and  Purple.  No  better  ever 
offered  on  the  Coast.  Young  Boars  ready  for  service,  big  bone, 
typey  fellows.  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Colonel  strains.  Come 
and  get  them  at  your  own  price.  Terms  cash,  or  its  equivalent 
paper.  MARCH  18,  1 :00  P.  M.  SHARP. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 

GARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM 

SAN  JOSE 

One  mile  from  depot  on  street  car  line. 


R.  F.  D.  No.  I.,  Box  402 


San  Francisco  Address:    P.  O.  Box  2250. 


LLOYTON  HERD 

REGISTERED 

YORKSHIRES 

no  iron  know 

That  the  Yorkshire  Hog-  produces  more 

pounds  of  growth  for  feed  consumed  than 
any  other?  That  the  Yorkshire  is  more 
prolific,  hardy,  and  prepotent  than  our 
native  breeds? 

We  have  some  choice  bred  gilts;  also 
weaned  pigs— 8  weeks  and  up. 

LLOYD  &  TOINTON, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


ITNEEDA  Ql'EEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


Uoeeda  Glenn  County  Herd  of 

Duroc  -  Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  REBD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
(■rand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Finite, 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  8IBES 
High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
sire,  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left 

.  H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 
Brood  Sows,  litters  at  fool 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters  Youne 
Boars  and  Gilts 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris.  Cal. 


THE  PjPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  iiui-uhi  numbei  ol  inrev  uiunUu 
ml  wi-iuiiiiiKS  lor  sale  Am  ho»kin» 
orders  lor  future  deliver)  nl  vonns 
•tiers  h>  Gen  Tipton  Havi  »  le» 
voiinit  txiars  sired  b>  Duke>  Allen 
Grand  O>amnion  '"1"  •'acrsmenln 
<      j     i. II  IIF.RT.  |j«n<T««l«.  '"»' 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 


LAKKPOltT 


CALIFOKMA 

boari.  and  are  now   booking  orders  for  March 


\V«  have  sold  all  nur  young  boar*  and  are  uo»   nooning  uruers  iui 
delivery     Highbinder,  the  ll.OOO  firand  Champion  Hoar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

NAN  FKANCISCO  OFFICE,  601   BALBOA  BLDG. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Qive.  Oreatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THLM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES   RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  Id  out  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS  and  Horse  Collars. 
Our  own  make  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Manufacturers 
S33  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Bred  to  Iowa  Wonder  and  Model  Jones. 
These  are  the  two  best  boars  I  could  buy. 
Their  breeding  is  A-l. 

W.  D.  TREWHITT,  Hanford. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

W  Poland-Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
I         SWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 

Get  Longer  Better  Wool 

Shear  with  a  machine  and  leave  no  second  cuts 
nor  scar  the  sheep.  Use  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball 
Bearing:  Shearing-  Machine.  Gets  15%  more 
wool  easily  and  quickly.  Removes  the  fibre 
completely,  making  it  longer  and  better  selling. 
Leaves  a  smooth,  even  stubble  for  next  year's 
growth.  Machine  soon  pays  for  itself.  Price 
J14.  Send  us  $2 — balance  on  arrival.  Write 
for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  B  103,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


yearling  boar,  Grand  Fashion  Lead- 
er, to  the  University  Farm,  Davis. 
This  boar  was  sired  by  Grand  Leader 
2nd  and  out  of  a  Fashion  Longfellow 
sow.  He  will  be  mated  to  the  Uni- 
versity sows,  most  of  which  are 
sired  by  Star  Leader,  a  son  of  Grand 
Leader  2nd. 

Young  &  Clark,  Lodi,  report  Po- 
land-China sales  as  follows:  Three 
service  boars,  full  brothers  of  the 
junior  champion  sow  at  Sacramento, 
to  P.  Coombs,  Chowchilla;  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  and  George  A. 
Jabaut,  Lodi;  1  service  boar  to  J. 
W.  Wakefield,  Acampo;  1  Big  Bone 
Bob  bred  gilt  to  R.  B.  Montgomery, 
Walnut  Creek;  and  1  sow  bred  to 
I  B  A  Wonder  to  Mrs.  B.  L.  Creps, 
Wheatland. 

Allen  Thompson,  Tulare,  is  sell- 
ing Durocs  like  hot  cakes.  Since  the 
recent  breeders'  consignment  sale  he 
has  sold  the  following  at  private 
treaty:  Two  bred  sows  and  a  Sep- 
tember boar  to  M.  F.  Radabaugh, 
Tulare;  2  September  gilts  to  W.  C. 
Carpenter,  Tulare;  2  September  gilts 
to  W.  F.  Kilbreath,  Visalia;  1  Sep- 
tember boar  to  Green  Cattle  Com- 
pany, Tulare;  and  2  September  gilts 
and  a  boar  to  F.  C.  McMaster, 
Merced. 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  president  of 
the  California  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation and  owner  of  the  Billiken 
herd  of  Chester  Whites  at  Mills,  hav- 
ing completed  his  work  on  the  live- 
stock commission  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, plans  to  expand  his 
breeding  operations  and  is  expecting 
a  consignment  of  high-class  Corn 
Belt  Chesters  shortly,  having  given 
F.  H.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Chester 
White  Journal,  a  blanket  order  to 
get  some  of  the  best  he  could  buy  at 
the  sale  now  being  held. 

W.  F.  Sandercock  of  the  Nato- 
mario  Rancho,  Sacramento,  is  as 
proud  as  a  boy  with  his  first  pair  of 
boots  over  12  beautiful  pigs  farrowed 
by  Princess  Leader,  the  only  Berk-, 
shire  in  the  world  whose  sire  and 
dam  were  both  world's  champions. 
The  pigs  were  sired  by  Baron  Duke 
201st,  the  grand  national  champion, 
so  they  combine  the  blood  of  two 
world's  champions  and  a  grand  na- 
tional champion.  Mr.  Sandercock  re- 
ports that  mother  and  children  are 
doing  fine  and  that  the  latter  are 
extremely  uniform  and  whales  in 
size. 

FARMERS  AWAKENING  TO  THE 
SCARCITY  OF  HORSES. 


Charles  W.  Paine,  secretary  of 
the  California  Stallion  Registration 
Board,  informs  us  that  during  the 
month  of  January  100  more  stallion 
licenses  were  issued  than  for  the 
same  month  last  year.  He  considers 
this  a  good  indication  that  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  scarcity 
of  good  horses  and  the  demand  there 
will  be  for  them  in  the  near  future. 

Trucks  and  tractors  will  displace 
horses  on  farms  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  on  account  of  soft  ground,  lack 
of  skilled  mechanics,  distance  from 
repairs,  and  the  higher  cost  of  gas, 
oil  and  repairs,  their  use  will  be 
limited  and  there  will  always  be  a 
good  demand  for  heavy  draft  horses. 

However,  from  a  working  stand- 
point the  horse  must  be  considered 
simply  as  an  equine  motor,  and  just 
as  the  tractor  manufacturer  seeks  to 
make  his  machine  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible, so  horsemen  must  learn  to 
build  better  draft  horses  that  "will 
work  with  less  time  off  for  repairs 
and  will  give  long  life  and  steady 
service  under  all  conditions. 

The  good  draft  horse  still  remains 
supreme  on  the  farm,  and  always 
will.  But  the  inefficient  horse  is 
doomed.  Breed  good  mares  to  regis- 
tered draft  stallions  and  you  will  be 
playing  a  safe  game. 


DESFORD  BANKER 

(Imported) 

This  well-known  Shire  Stallion  is  for  sale.  He  is  sound  and  a  proven 
sire. 

This  is  probably  the  only  opportunity  there  will  be  this  season  to  secure 
a  really  high-class  Shire  Stallion,  and  is  for  sale  because  the  owner  is 
absolutely  retiring  from  business. 

Also  a  few  imported  mares  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM, 
NAPA,  CAL. 


MAMMOTH  AUCTION  SALE 

LIVESTOCK  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

ON   THE   GLIDE   RANCH,   ONE-HALF   MILE   NORTH   OF   FREErORT   FERRY  ON 

THE  YOLO  SIDE 

Nino  miles  south  of  Sacramento  on  Riverside  Road.  Two  miles  south  of  Glide  Station 
on  the  O.  A.  &  E.  Free  transportation  from  the  station.  Ranch  leased  to  other 
parties.     Positively  a  sale — Rain  or  Shine.     Big  barn.     All   to  be  sold  in  one  day 

MARCH  6,  1919,  10  A.M. 


200  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows — Every  one 
raised  by  us  and  all  under  8  years  of 
age. 

4  Registered  Holstein  Bulls. 

100  yearling  to  2-year-old  heifers. 

50  big  work  horses  and  harness. 

1  Belgian  stallion 

150  fat  hogs — 150  to  200  lbs. 

20  brood  sows. 

IMPLEMENTS 

8  Mowers. 

1  New  McCormiek  Reaper. 
1  Schmeiser  Derrick  Stacker. 
1  Dain  Stacker. 
6  Rakes. 
1  Buncher. 


5  Buck  Rakes. 

1  Hay  Tedder. 

2  Alfalfa  Renovators 

1  Disk. 

2  Fresno  Scrapers. 

8  Walking  Plows. 
2  6-Horse  Harrows. 
2  Jackson  Forks. 

9  Wagons. 

1  Fanning  Mill. 
1  Surrey. 
1  Buggy.  ' 
1  Seeder. 

BLACKSMITH 


Chains,  shovels. 


SHOP.  COMPLETE, 
stretchers,  forks 


and 


other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 


LINGGI  AND  LEINERT,  OWNERS 


LEACHMAN,  AUCTIONEER 


1004  Fifth  Street, 


Sacramento, 


Main  1987R 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCHERONS  -  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 
ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
descendants  of  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  sound- 
ness and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
svery  horse.  If  your  community  is  in 
need  of  a  high-class  stallion,  come  to 
Patterson,  California,  and  see  the  largest 
and  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND  LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
SIXTY  DAYS. 
Visitors  Welcome.   Correspondence  Invited. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  California 


ADMINISTRATRIX  SAIE! 


Of  personal  property  of  the  estate  of  James  W. 
McCord,  to  be  held  at  the  ranch,  2  miles  south  of 
Hanford  on  the  Corcoran  Highway, 

MARCH  12,  1919 


3  registered  Shire  Stallions,  3  and  4  years  old. 
6  registered  Shire  Mares. 
3  registered  Shire  yearling  Colts. 
5  young  Jacks.    5  young  Jennets. 

The  above  listed  registered  stock  to  be  sold 
in  connection  with  75  head  general  purpose 
horses  and  mules.    Terms  cash. 

BESSIE  McCORD,  Administratrix 


Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 

The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the  Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 
show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  saw. 

1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 
Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  SO  Young  Mules 

J  OH  IN  BURRELL,     Hanford,  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prcu  by  So* an  Swaytgood,  Pomona.  1 


PROFITABLE  COMBINATIONS 
WITH  POULTRY. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  grown  to  a  much  better 
quality  and  quantity  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  poultry  droppings.  Only 
lately  I  have  seen  the  best  combina- 
tion in  small  fruits  that  I  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time.  This  is  poul- 
try manure  and  strawberries.  The 
droppings  in  this  case  were  what  we 
might  call  "prepared"  for  the  pur- 
pose. Instead  of  putting  on  in  a 
raw  condition,  just  as  they  come 
from  the  poultry  house,  the  drop- 
pings are  mixed  in  with  orchard 
leaves  of  any  kind  and  finely  pul- 
verized soil.  After  a  layer  of  soil, 
leaves  and  poultry  manure  have 
been  spread,  comes  a  layer  or  thin 
sprinkling  of  finely  ground  bone 
meal.  This  is  then  left  to  heat, 
after  the  required  quantity  has  been 
piled  up,  then  when  the  heat  has 
loosened  or  set  free  the  ammonia  in 
the  droppings,  the  whole  is  mixed 
and  applied  to  the  strawberry  plants, 
either  by  a  top  dressing  and  hoeing 
well  around  the  plants  individually 
or  before  planting  by  hoeing  well 
into  the  soil.  The  strawberry  plants 
grow  in  about  half  the  time  and  set 
fruits  that  are  as  large  again  as 
those  with  ordinary  cultivation  and 
fertilizing,  and  it  is  claimed  the 
berries  are  both  earlier  and  sweeter 
than  under  ordinary  conditions. 

THIN  OUT  TO  PREVENT  BURNING. 

Lettuce  can  be  forced  by  the  same 
method,  but  when  the  raw  poultry 
droppings  are  applied  to  lettuce  the 
plants  burn,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  plants.  Poultry  drop- 
pings are  too  strong  in  the  raw 
condition  for  many  plants  and  trees, 
and  in  applying  them  to  fruit  trees 
it  is  wel!  to  keep  away  from  the 
trunk  and  to  mix  them  in  the  soil. 
The  soil  then  absorbs  the  ammonia 
and  it  is  carried  to  the  plant 
through  that  medium.  The  fruit 
grower's  best  friends  are  bees  and 
poultry.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
are  benefited  by  these  two  quiet 
workers.  The  bees  fertilize  the  pol- 
len by  carrying  it  around  from  one 
tree  to  another,  and  the  poultry 
droppings  fertilize  the  soil  by  fur- 
nishing nourishment  for  the  roots. 

If  you  have  fruit,  but  neither  .bees 
nor  poultry,  your  crops  can  be  very 
much  improved  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  by  getting  a  good  flock  of 
poultry  and  half  a  dozen  stands  of 
bees.  I  could  give  you  many  cases 
of  worn-out  orchards  being  made 
over  practically  by  the  help  of  a 
flock  of  poultry  and  a  few  stands 
of  bees. 

DON'T  WASTE  VALUABLE  FERTILIZER. 

To  get  the  best  profits  from  poul- 
try, there  must  be  no  waste,  and 
when  the  droppings  are  allowed  to 
lay  around  until  half  their  value 
has  gone  into  the  air  there  must 
be  waste.  Some  will  tell  you  that 
in  our  dry  climate  nothing  escapes, 
but  it  does.  Wherever  droppings 
are  piled  up  without  being  mixed 
with  the  soil  the  very  best  elements 
are  escaping  into  the  air.  If  they 
are  mixed  with  dry  soil  and  the 
whole  mass  used  to  fertilize  the  gar- 
den or  orchard,  then  you  are  put- 
ting back  most  of  those  elements 
that  would  have  escaped  if  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  heap  to  sweat.  Even 
the  eggshells  that  come  from  the 
incubators  should  be  put  back  into 
the  soil,  crushed  and  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  soil  itself,  then  spread 
the  whole  over  plants  that  can  use 
more  lime,  for  eggshells  contain  a 
large  amount  of  lime. 

THE  FLOCKS  OF  THE  DESERT. 

The  poultry  scribbler  has  been 
trying  out  the  desert  during  the 
past  week  for  a  "flu"  cure,  and  I 
want  to  say  it  works  like  a  charm. 
Yes.  indeed,  the  desert  has  charms 
that  only  those  know  who  have  ven- 
tured to  explore  It.  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  a  party  of  friends  took  me 
all  through  the  Coachella  Valley. 
We  saw  the  Government  date  gar- 
dens at  Mecca  and  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley,  and  before  starting  on 
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the  rise  for  Brawley  we  stopped  at 
a  farm  house  on  the  roadside  that 
bore  a  sign,  "Fresh  Dates  for  Sale." 
After  the  whole  party  had  loaded 
up  with  packages  of  delicious  dates. 
I  inquired  what  else  they  had.  They 
told  me  goats  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
chickens.  So  of  course  I  was  inter- 
ested, for  be  it  known  I  have  lately 
developed  symptoms  of  goatitis.  Its 
about  the  same  as  chickenitis  or  any 
other  "itis."  and  the  remedy  is  ex- 
actly the  same — namely,  buy,  beg, 
borrow  or  steal  all  the  goats  you 
can  lay  hands  on,  and  I  now  have 
several. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  party.  We 
went  out  to  the  chicken  yard  first 
and  I  saw  the  finest  flock  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  that  was  ever  seen  out- 
side of  the  show  room — large,  dark- 
colored  and  in  perfect  shape.  Then 
we  passed  on  to  the  goats,  and,  to 
speak  in  the  common  language, 
"they  had  some  goats."  Good  ones, 
every  one  of  them,  and  several  had 
been  taught  to  do  tricks.  In  fact, 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  visit. 
Then,  as  is  usual  with  me  when  we 
had  seen  the  sights,  I  asked,  "Do 
you  subscribe  for  the  Pacific  Rural 

Press,  the  best  "    Before  I  could 

go  any  further  the  lady  said.  "Yes, 
indeed."  "Well."  I  said,  "then  you 
belong  to  my  family.  I  am  the 
chicken  woman."  Everybody  had  a 
good  laugh  and  the  lady  gave  me 
her  card,  which  reads:  "Oasis  Date 
Ranch,  Thermal.  Cal." 

Now,  don't  you  think  that  the 
most  appropriate  name  that  could 
have  been  found  for  this  place? 
Oasis,  separation,  a  parting  of  ways, 
for  this  is  the  terminal  of  the 
Coachella  Valley — some  120  odd  feet 
below  sea  level,  and  the  junction  at 
which  commences  the  rise  into  Im- 
perial Valley.  These  two  valleys  are 
the  wonderland  of  California." 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


GIANT  BRONZF.  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 
I  1016:  Texas  State  Fair.  1917;  California 
State  Fair.  1917-1918:  Los  Angeles  Show. 
1917-1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial 
Exposition.  Oakland.  1918.  An  unequaled 
record.  Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms 
for  sale  that  will  increase  size  and  improve 
any  flock.  I  am  the  originator  of  the  Gold 
Nuirget  Strain.  J.  Will  Blackman.  607  East 
Third  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans 
Specialists.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast 
Line  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan.  originator  of  "Hogan  System."  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs.  $3  00. 
*5.00  per  15;  S12.00  and  $15.00  per  100. 
Hreeding  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Road,  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Telephone  S  .1  .1203. 
R.  5. 


NEVER  SAW   (HICKS  GROW   FASTER — 

"Tour  pullets  laid  through  moult."  Whyf 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  200-290  eggs  yearly. 
White.  Brown.  BufT  Leghorns:  Anconas;  Reds; 
Barred  White  Rocks:  Minoreas;  Orpingtons: 
clearing  customers  35.00.  Valuable  circular 
with  proof,  free.  Chicks  two-thirds  booked  to 
May.  Reasonable,  yet  most  week  still  open. 
Increasing  our  hatcheries  as  demanded 
(.10.000).  Many  repeat  orders  monthly,  yearly. 
Breeders.  Pullets.    J.  Beeson.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

WtHTK  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers:  early  profits: 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hogunized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February.  515:  March.  $14:  April. 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIC  KS,  HATCHING  EGGS.  BREED- 
ING MALES — Barred  Rocks.  Ancona.  R.  I. 
Red,  Black  Minoreas.  White  Minoreas,  White 
Orpingtons.  Black  Orpingtons.  Light  Brahmas. 
BufT  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorn  and  MacFar- 
lane  White  Leghorns.  Also  Duck.  Geese.  Tur- 
key eggs.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Poul- 
trymen's  Co-operative  Hatchery.  D.  E.  Doke. 
Mgr..  732  So.  Spring.  Log  Angeles.  

BABY'  CHICKS— We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns— hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Minoreas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


GOLDCROFT    BUFF    ORPINGTON'S  fulfill 

every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $.1.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock:  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams. 
Los  Altos,  Cal. 


PEERLESS     WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Our 

2 00 -egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  .10  cockerels. 
10O  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J  W 
Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


BARRED    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 

prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  1  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
\  odden  s  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas 
H.  Vodden.'  Box  396.  Los  Qatos.  Cal.   

BABl    i  III)  K»  KiKKI    M  F.r.K—  i   ,  .,  i 

and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
LcchornR.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubbe 
1  'on  1 1  r-v  R.iti.-h  ;iticl  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
(HICKS,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  In  our  $00,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California. 

ItOOK  Mil  K  ORDER  NOW  for  S  ('  While 
lycirnorn  baby  chicks  from  hens  from  a  trap- 
nested  strain  of  192  to  297  eggs.  My  hens 
are  noted  for  their  exceptionally  large  eggs 
Price.  $1;>  per  hundred  chicks.  Mrs.  L  A 
Benoit.  Rt.  C..  Box  183.  Modesto.  Cal.      '  ' 

SPRING  CHIX — Rhode  i«l;,„',|  Reds  Barrci 
Rooks,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minoreas  Buff 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  from  Hoganized 
stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction  and  safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.  Tobener  Poultry  Ranch 
Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  T 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHIX  or  eggs  from 
our  Hoganized  standard  and  utility  breeding 
combined.  Prices  no  hisdier  than  ordinary 
stock.  Buff  Orpington  eggs  or  chix  from  prize 
winners.  Munier  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Cupertino.  Cal. 


WHITE.      II K OWN.      IU  I  I 
LEGHORNS 

Large  or  small  lots— exceptional  quality  in 
breeding  stock.    Reasonable  prices. 
Circular  Free. 

Mission  Hatchery,  Box  17,  Campbell.  Cal. 

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH  A 
few  fine  Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels.-  $3.00  and 
$.>.00.  Hatching  eggs.  Rocks.  Minoreas. 
Andalusians.  $2.00  for  15:  Baby  chicks  at 
20c..  25c..  and  50c.  each.  Geo.  I.  Wright 
Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Uffhl 
Brown  LeghornB.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks.  $2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beanty  and 
utility.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  597.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS- — Single  and  rose 
comb.  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  from  220-egg 
record  layers.  First  prize  winners  in  leading 
California  shows.  Baby  chicks  for  sale.  Wm. 
Larm.  391.1  39th  avenue.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 

— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of,  six.  five  and 
better  fingered  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offers.    C.  B.  Atterbury.  Turloek.  Cal. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  sale, 
from  heavy-laying,  prize-winning  strain,  headed 
by  males  from  280-egg  stock,  range  raised 
Setting.  $1.50.  Hundred.  $8.00.  Mrs.  Sanders 
Hayes.  Longvale.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 

My  specialty.  Bred  for  eggs.  size,  color.  Hens 
on  free  range  means  strong  chix.  lflc  each: 
1.1c  in  1000  lots.  Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Box 
300.  Campbell.  Cal. 

RAISE  CHICKENS,  rabbits  and  pigeons  on 
half  acres  with  city  conveniences.  Market  at 
the  door.  Profits  by  intensive  cultivation  will 
surprise  you.  Write  for  information.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C. 
Whito  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poultry 
Yards.  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets.  San 
Jose.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS— Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  8.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George.  Route  2,  Box 
29.  Petaluma. 


FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and  eggs 
for  hatching.  $.1.00  per  setting  of  13  eggs. 
Book  your  orders  earlv.  Albert  E.  Balmer, 
Alhambra  Valley   Martinez.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize-winning  stock. 
Baby  chix.  Choice  breeding  cockerels.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B.  San  .Tosc.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS— from  Hoganized  breeders. 
1 80  egg  type  and  up.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian  Buttercuns.  Order  early  for  future 
delivery.    M.  8.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS— Crabli  •*  Imperial 

Strain.  Winners  everywhere.  2.10-egg  type. 
Choice  hatching  eggs.  $3.  $4.  and  $.1  setting. 
Jas.  Crabtree.  1830  57th  Ave.,  Oakland.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FXRM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  sre 
right.    W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 

SELECTED  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  Hens  tvned  to  lay 
"00  to  260  per  year  each.  $6.00  per  100 
SI  50-for  15     .lav  Maxwell   Madera.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  bv  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs  J.  A.  Vasgar,  Lavtonville.  Cal. 

EGG  BRED— Buff.  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campinee..  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  

ANCONAS— Sheppard  strain  direct.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  $4  50  ner  50:  $2.00  per  15.  ntas 
postage  White  Leghorn.  $6.00  per  hundred. 
A    «  Wilkinson.  Winton.  Cal. 


EASTMAN'S  "BRED  -  TO  -  LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs:  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Fnrm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Dozen  to 
thousand.  Hatched  from  our  own  thorough- 
bred stock.  Eastside  Poultry  Y'ards.  255  S. 
18th  St..  San  Jose. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman,  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridge.  P.  O.  Box  282,  Dixon. 
Cal;  

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13.  $2.00.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan.  146  Wyandotte.  Stockton. 
Cal. 


q     .  .  .   REDS.    Silver   Spangled  Hamburg*. 
Speckled  Sussex     First  prize  stock.    Eggs  and 
baby  chicks     Mrs.  A.  Golden,  043  3.  8th  St 
San  Jose.  Cal.  • 

BABY  CHICKS — Hooking  orders  lor  spring 

deliveries.    White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 

Island   Reds.    Barred   Rocks.     E.    W.  Ohlen 

Campbell,  Cal.  • 

BLACK  LEGIIORN.s_Silver~"Can)pines— of 
good  quality.  Hatching  eggs.  $2  00  per  16 
Questions  welcome.  A.  C.  Hayes.  Blaney  Ave.' 
Cupertino,  Cal. 

PIGEONS — Carneaux,  Homers,  and  Hun- 
gari.ms  Mated  and  banded.  Fine  stock 
Reasonable.    H.  Barnett.  1183  03rd  St.  Oak- 

land.  

"~SUP|I~qf  A  LITY^  JvVHTTi;  LEGHORN 
(HKKs — nineties  March  0th  and  every  10 
days  thereafter.     Newton  Poultry  Farm  Los 

8mm. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.     Schellville  Hatchery.  Sohellville 

Cal.   

BABY  CHICK8 — (White  Leghorns)  from 
good  laying  strain  of  Hoganized  and  trap- 
nested  stock.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turloek 

Cal.  I 

FOB  SALE — White  Leghorn  chicks  from 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  right.  Prices 
right.    Madera  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 

T1IOKI1I  (illllKF.Il      BUFF  ORPINGTON 

EGGS  from  heavy  laying  stock.  Settings. 
$1.50.    Mrs.  M   Lopez   Lathrop  Cal. 

CHICKENS,     DICKS,    UEEs.E.  GUINEAS^ 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  —  $1.50  per  15. 
Special  mating.  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall.  Rt. 
1.  Box  39.  Wat  son  ville.  Cal.  ■  

FOB  SALE — Two  Petaluma  Electric  Incu- 
bators. Capacity.  108  and  216  eggs.  Ken- 
neth L.  Euans.  Gilroy.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DI  CKS.  BOUR- 
BON   RED    TURKEYS  —  The    Ferris  Ranch. 

Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


FOR  THE  BEST  laying  strain  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  write 
W.  H.  Carpenter.  Oakley.  Cal.  

BRONZE  I  I  KKEV  F.GGS — Limited  nnmU-r 
for  delivery  in  April.  No  more  stock.  Albert 
M.  Hart.  Clements.  Cal. 


RABBITS. 


HIGH-CLASS    UTILITY    BABBITS    of  all 

kinds  at  reasonable  prices.  Wanted  young  or 
old  pedigreed  stock  of  all  varieties,  especially 
white,  steel  and  gray  Flemish.  American  Blues. 
New  Zealands.     Howe.   B.  V.   D.   207.  San 

leandro.   ■  ' ' 

MONEY  IN  BABBITS— We  are  now  paying 
$6  per  pair  for  all  yon  can  raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  E.  Gibson  Co.. 
Arcadia.  California.  ,  

STEEL  GRAY  FLEMISH,  NEW  ZEALANDS 
— Breeding  does  and  bucks.  Prices  reasonable. 
Golden  State  Babbitry.  2522  Hopkins  St., 
Oakland.   

NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — Pedigreed,  regis- 
tered and  utility  stock.  Write  your  wants. 
E.  Peppin,  80  Cambridge.  San  Leandro.  

NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — First-class  utility 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro. 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  fur-bearing  rabbits 
from  prize- winning  stock.  E.  J.  Relleran. 
Route  1.  Box  248.  Modesto.  Cal. 

DR  B.  HEABN,  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  B.  2.  Porterville.  Cal.  _J 

B.  *  8.  BABBITRY.  2922  35th  Ave..  Oak- 
land. Fine  utility  Flemish  and  New  Zealands. 
Stamp  for  reply. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenient 


Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book,  "CARE  OF  BABY  rTTICKS."  and  a 
package  of  OKlt.MoZONE  are  the  beet  lnsoraooa 
ak'.nlti-t  chirk  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  more  than 
half  they  hatched  now  raise  better  than  DO  per  oesL 
To  you  who  ha\e  nercr  ui''il  f;El:Mozo.N K.  we  wIM 
send  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.  You  pay. 
If  satisfied,  75c;  60  days'  trial.  Wt  trust  you. 

DruggtsU  and  seed  dealers  tell  <; it. \f OZONE,  the 
best  poultry  reme'ly  and  preveatlro.  For  old  and 
young. — bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food.  Umber  neck,  rhb-aen  pox,  sour  crop,  aklu  disease* 
etc.   Siok  ehieki  ean't  wait.   Da  It  now. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428     Omaha,  Neb. 


Dealer. 

Id 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Town*,    Lost  Angelea 
Blake.  MrFall  Co.,         Portland.  Or*. 
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POULTRY,  RABBIT  AND  PIGEON 
NOTES. 

IBy  Walter  HloUing-I 

J.  W.  Atkinson,  Peerless  Poultry 
Yards,  San  Jose,  owner  of  a  fine 
flock  of  1000  Anconas  and  White 
Wyandottes,  resorts  an  abnormal  de- 
mand for  poultry  and  hatching  eggs 
and  stated  that  he  has  obtained  ex- 
ceptional results  from  his  ad  in  this 
paper.  He  also  reports  the  follow- 
ing result  for  the  month  of  January 
from  a  pen  of  36  White  Wyandotte 
pullets  which  were  hatched  in  March  : 


Jan.  1 . 

.15  eggs 

Jan. 17 . . 

.  18  eggs 

"  2. 

..21  " 

"  18. 

.20  " 

"  3. 

..20  " 

"  19. 

.22  " 

"  4. 

.16  " 

"  20. 

.24  " 

5. 

.16  " 

"  21. 

.16  " 

6. 

.19  " 

"  22. 

.22  " 

7. 

.24  " 

"  23. 

.19  " 

"  8. 

.20  " 

"  24. 

.25  " 

9. 

.18  " 

"  25. 

.22  " 

"  10. 

.23  " 

"  26. 

.27  " 

"  11. 

.20  " 

'*  27. 

.18  " 

"  12. 

.18  " 

"  28. 

.22  " 

"  13. 

.23  " 

"  29. 

.23  " 

"  14.. 

.16  " 

"  30. 

.21  " 

"  15.. 

.24  " 

"  31. 

.26  " 

"  16.. 

.15  " 

Average  daily  yield  55  per  cent. 
Very  few  of  these  pullet  eggs  weigh- 
ed less  than  two  ounces  each  or  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen,  which  is  the 
weight  required  for  extras. 

The  Runnymede  Colony,  Palo  Alto, 
egg  report  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1919,  shows  a  production 
of  5191%  dozen  eggs,  for  which  the 
colony  received  $1,774.85. 

William  Dawson,  Runnymede,  has 
purchased  the  H.  Olson  poultry  ranch 
and  has  recently  moved  in.  Mr. 
Dawson  has  been  out  of  the  busi- 
ness for  a  few  years  and  says  he  is 
glad  to  be  in  the  game  again. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatch- 
ery, San  Jose,  reports  a  large  de- 
mand for  baby  chicks  and  is  plan- 
ning to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
hatchery  from  60,000  to  75.000. 

Frances  B.  Coleman,  Los  Gatos, 
well-known  breeder  of  New  Zealand 
Red  rabbits,  reports  a  large  demand 
from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  for 
pedigreed  rabbits  at  a  good  price. 
She  has  been  making  steady  ship- 
ments for  some  time  to  these  States. 

E.  A.  Lodge,  Pebbleside  Hatch- 
ery, Sunnyvale,  has  invented  an  egg 
tester  with  which  he  can  test  a  row 
of  incubator  eggs  at  a  glance.  This 
machine  saves  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labor  and  is  a  good  machine  to 
have  around  any  hatchery. 

J.  Villar,  San  Jose,  reports  a 
greater  demand  than  ever  from  the 
East  for  high-class  Flemish  Giants. 
It  seems  that  the  Eastern  climate  is 
not  suitable  to  produce  the  larger 
size,  which  is  in  great  demand. 


DISTINGUISHING  SEX  IN 
GUINEAS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  couple 
of  guinea  fowls  and  .would  like  to 
know  how  you  can  tell  the  male 
from  the  female. — I.  N.  M.,  Clayton. 

The  color  on  the  male's  neck  is 
usually  much  brighter  and  richer 
than  in  the  female;  his  wattles  stand 
out  wider  than  the  hen's  and  are 
redder  in  color.  They  sometimes 
cover  the  beak,  while  the  hen's  wat- 
tles are  pendant,  hang  down  more. 
The  call  is  different,  too.  If  you 
listen,  his  voice  is  firm,  while  the 
hen's  is  peevish  and  querulous. 


WHY  THE  INCREASED  PRICE  OF 
POULTRY  FEED? 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
explain?  The  price  of  wheat  is  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  therefore 
bran,  middlings  and  shorts  should 
not  be  higher.  Barley  was  50  per 
cent  higher  a  year  ago  than  now. 
Wheat  products  and  barley  form  a 
large  percentage  of  the  ingredients 
of  commercial  chicken  feeds.    Yet  a 


/TyCOULSONS  egg  food 

v     &  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


year  ago  Sperry's  Sure-Lay  cost  us 
$2.90  per  hundred  pounds  in  Mo- 
desto, while  this  month  we  are  pay- 
ing $3.30  per  100.  How  is  this  to 
be  accounted  for? — W.  P.  A.,  Mo- 
desto. 

A  year  ago  the  Government  arbi- 
trarily regulated  the  prices  of  all 
feedstuff,  in  many  cases  regardless 
of  what  it  cost  to  manufacture  and 
deliver  to  consumers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  many  of  these  restrictions 
have  been  removed  and  the  business 
once  more  has  returned  to  a  compet- 
itive basis.  The  freight  rates  have 
also  been  greatly  increased. 


don't  hurt  chickens  unless  fed  in 
too  large  a  quantity,  when  the  chick- 
ens will  get  very  fat  internally  and 
you  may  lose  some.    Fed  once  a  day 


with  plenty  of  greens,  beans  will 
make  hens  lay.  It  does  not  matter 
what  kind  if  they  will  eat  them; 
but  don't  feed  too  many. 


TREATMENT  FOR  CHICKEN  POX. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  disease  my  chickens 
have  and  also  give  a  cure  for  them? 
Sores  resembling  warts  come  on  their 
heads,  their  eyes,  get  sore  and  seem 
to  fill  up  with  a  kind  of  pus  or  mat- 
ter. They  will  not  eat  much  after 
they  get  sick.  Am  feeding  gyp  corn, 
Sure-Lay  and  plenty  of  green  feed. — 
Mrs.  J.  J.  E.,  Acampo. 

This  is  chicken  pox.  Clean  up 
your  houses  and  yards,  get  a  bottle 
of  Benetol  and  paint  all  the  warts 
and  sores.  Let  them  dry,  then  rub 
carbolated  vaseline  all  over  the 
combs  and  heads,  as  well  as  wattles. 
Give  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur  and 
one  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  morn- 
ing mash  for  one  dozen  hens — more 
in  a  mash  for  more  hens.  Give  this 
once  a  day  and  they  will  soon  be 
all  right. 

BEANS  AS  HEN  FEED. 


To  the  Editor:  Do  tepary  or  other 
beans  cause  hens  to  stop  laying? 
They  picked  up  tepariea  around  the 
stackr  but  cooked  red  beans  didn't 
hurt  them  fed  in  mash. — F.  A.  B., 
Denair. 

Beans  are  very  rich  feed.  They 
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Get  Big  Hatches 
Then  Raise  Every  Chick 

The  fertility  and  hatchability  of  eggs  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  breeding  flock.     Eggs  from  vigorous,  healthy  stock 
give  big  hatches  of  husky,  profit-paying  chicks. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

will  quickly  and  naturally  put  your  birds  in  fine  physical  shape, 
able  to  lay  lots  of  highly  fertile  eggs  which  will  hatch. 

/   During  the  critical  first  three  weeks  feed 

Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food 

and  raise  every  chick-    This  true  "baby  food  for  baby  chicks'*  is  slightly  higher 
in  first  cost  than  the  coarse,  inferior  imitations  and  substitutes,  but  it  is  cheaper  a» 
measured  by  results.     We  guarantee  this/    It  contains  exactly  the  nutrients  required 
to  build  bone,  muscle  and  feather,  and  starts  the  chicks  right.    The  extra  chicks  it 
saves  and  grows  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  Chick  Food  and  leave  an  added  profit 
Use  the  Prans  Poultry  Regulator — Pratt*  Baby  Cbick  Pood  combination  this 
year  and  make  this  your  biggest  and  best  season.    "Your  money  back  if 
YOU  art  not  satisfied.  " 

lift 

Sold  by  dealer*  everywhere 

([(( U  Write  for  FREE  Babv  Chick  Book 

AV^t^      PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
Toronto 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


To  the  boys  aoincj  hack 
to  civilian  life 


You  will  need  new  clothes  almost  the  first 
thing. 

If  you  were  not  a  Styleplus  wearer  perhaps 
these  facts  will  convince  you: 

— We  concentrate  our  volume  which  enables  us 
to  manufacture  at  low  cost. 

' — We  attach  a  sleeve  ticket  on  every  Styleplus  gar- 
ment at  our  factory  which  plainly  marks  the 
price. 

— Styleplus  Clothes  have  earned  the  reputation  of 
always  being  exceptional  in  value  and  in  style. 

-Styleplus  are  for  the  men  who  want  a  reliable 
quality — and  real  style — in  the  medium  price 
range. 


Buy  your  clothes  in  a  store  where  you  can  see  the  different 
styles  and  patterns,  try  on  the  clothes  and  get  a  satisfactory  fit.  It 
it  the  only  way  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  exactly  what  you  want. 

So,  to  get  real  clothing  satisfaction,  visit  your  local  Styleplus 
Store  today! 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Write  us  (Dept.AA)  for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
«25-$30-S35 


TT**OC  MARX  REGISTIREU 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc 
Founded  1849       Baltimore,  Md. 


"Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over" 

Americas  only  known -priced  clothes 
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THE  ROAD  THAT  GOES  WEST. 

When  from  this  war  my  way  lies  to 

the  west, 
Footsore    and    muddy,  wounded, 

shattered,  spent. 
Death  being  past  I  shall  but  crave  a 

rest, 

A  kindly  hostel,  Welcome  and  con- 
tent. 

Some  hope  for  golden  streets  and 
gates  of  pearl 
And  some  for  vhalos  and  a  sea  of 
glass. 

May  God  forgive  me  for  a  thankless 
churl — 

I'd  rather  have  one  field  of  daisied 
grass. 

I  am  too  battle-stained  for  mansions 
fine, 

Too  tired  for  the  flutes  and  min- 
strelsy. 

A   Paradise  remote   and   green  be 
mine, 

An    English    heaven    were  good 
enough  for  me. 
— W.  M.  Letts  in  the  Yale  Review. 

A  GOLDEN  MORNING. 

The  adventure  came  off  just  as  it 
was  planned,  which  things  very  sel- 
dom do  in  this  world.  Sweetheart 
had  been  "good,"  but  not  too  good. 
It  was  a  fine  morning,  flattering  the 
turnip-shaws  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tain-tops— the  sort  of  morning  you 
want  to  take  a  drink  of,  and  then 
smack  your  lips  and  say,  "How  re- 
freshing!" 

I  waked  Sweetheart  by  rolling  her 
up  in  her  blanket  and  carrying  her 
to  the  window. 

"O  father,"  she  said,  her  eyes  still 
dusked  with  sleep,  "Is  It  review 
day?" 

"No,  Sweetheart,"  I  said.  "It  is 
morning,  and  you  are  going  out  to 
see  the  sun  rise.  But  don't  make  a 
noise.  Nobody  will  be  up  for  hours 
yet,  and  we  must  go  out  on  tip- 
toe!" 

Sweetheart  was  dressed  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  little  gurgles  of 
sound  expressive  of  intense  delight. 
Sometimes.  ■  when  I  had  a  safety-pin 
in  my  mouth,  she  would  give  my 
arm  a  quick,  impulsive  hug,  and 
say,  "De-e-ear  father!"  This  for  no 
particular  reason,  except  that  she 
considered  her  own  a  partcularly 
nice  thing  in  fathers. 

When  all  was  finished,  we  began 
a  raid  on  the  pantry,  with  enormous 
caution  (Indians  on  the  war-trail!), 
and  captured  bread,  butter,  and 
slices  of  ham  sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen.  Presently  we  were  outside 
the  door,  and  the  dewy  coolness  of 
dawn  dropped  upon  us  like  the  first 
dip  in  the  sea. 

"It's  like  having  your  face  washed 
without  water!"  said  Sweetheart,  as 
we  made  our  way  up  the  garden 
walk  between  the  gooseberry  bushes 
and  over  the  wall.  Here  I  mounted 
Sweetheart  on  my  shoulders,  for  the 
grass  was  long  and  dewy.  Bees,  big 
and  brown,  were  already  booming  in 
the  foxgloves,  and  pearls  sparkled 
on  the  gossamer  suspension  bridges 
that  spanned  the  path.  The  swifts 
were  busily  arranging  their  family 
affairs  in  long,  screaming  swoops. 
A  little  breeze  came  to  us,  filtered 
through  miles  of  dewy  woodland.  It 
was  a  good  breeze,  and  smelt  of 
many  pleasant  things.  Sweetheart 
on  my  shoulders  clutched  my  hair, 
and  gave  it  little  involuntary  tugs, 
as  she  looked  all  round  the  hori- 
zon. We  were  mounting  the  heath- 
ery hillside,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  sun  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

I  think  that,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, Sweetheart  expected  that  he 
might  outwit  us.  But  no;  the  sun 
had  not  stolen  a  march  upon  us  this 
time.  Only  away  to  the  east  there 
was  a  kind  of  fire-colored  wash  in 
the  hollow  between  two  hills. 

"I  know,"  said  Sweetheart,  who 
always  explained  everything,  "that's 
his  bath  getting  ready  for  him.  He's 
going  to  pop  up  just  there!"  I 
think  she  expected  the  sun  to  shoot 
suddenly  upward  like  a  shuttlecock 
v     [asj   we  had  cli 


high  on  the  hill-crest,  where  the 
rocks  were  dry  and  crisp  for  the 
feet.  I  set  Sweetheart  down.  The 
wash  of  easterly  fire  had  grown 
rapidly  larger.  It  spread  to  the 
higher  clouds,  which  were  flaked 
with  sea-shell  pink.  Bars  of  crim- 
son gathered  across  the  sun's  path — 
"as  if  the  horrid  things  would  keep 
him  down  if  they  could!"  she  said. 
Then  she  grew  a  little  frightened 
at  the  image  she  had  conjured  up. 

"But  they  won't,  will  they, 
father?" 

I  reassured  her  on  this  score,  and 
we  waited.  We  had  not;  however, 
long  to  wait  now.  A  red  rim,  a  sort 
of  hush  as  the  hilltop  whirled  into 
the  westerly  bound  wave  of  light, 
our  shadows  rushed  out  thirty  yards 
behind  us — and  the  sun  rose.  At  the 
same  moment  a  black  cloud  of  rooks 
was  flung  high  into  the  air  from  the 
woods  about  the  hall,  and  drifted 
noisily  away  toward  the  tvrnip 
fields. 

Sweetheart  did  not  say  a  word  till 
all  was  over.  Then  she  drew  a  long, 
long  breath  of  raptest  pleasure. 

"How  quietly  he  does  it!"  she 
said. 

I  could  not  help  it:  I  never  can 
when  Sweetheart  speaks  thus  medi- 
tatively. I  am  bound  to  improve 
the  occasion.  It  must  be  some  of 
the  "Westminster  Catechism"  in  my 
blood — the  "reasons  annexed,"  as  it 
were. 

"All  the  great  things  in  the  world 
are  quiet,"  I  said  very  sententiously 
— "dawn,  spring,  sleep,  love."  (I 
was  going  to  add  "death,"  but  re- 
frained.) 

"But  the  birds  sing  out  loud," 
objected  Sweetheart,  in  a  cavalier 
manner.  "And,  please,  if  you  don't 
mind,  so  will  I.  I  didn't  have  time 
to  say  my  prayers  this  morning,  you 
see.    So  this  is  instead." 

"You  may  say  them  now,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"No-o."  Sweetheart  gave  the  mat- 
ter due  consideration.  "No — but  I 
shall  sing  a  little  song  instead." 

"And  what  shall  it  be.  Sweet- 
heart?" 

Sweetheart  paused,  finger  on  lip, 
telling  over,  as  I  thought,  her  roll- 
call  of  morning  hymns. 

"I  think  'Bonny  Dundee'  is  best," 
she  said  at  last. 

Alas!  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
in  a  Roundhead  and  Covenanting 
household!  But  certain  it  is  that 
on  this  particular  morning  Sweet- 
heart's prayers  were  compounded  for 
by  the  stirring  strains  of  Sir 
Walter's  ballad: 

"To  the  lords  of  convention  'twas 

Claver'se  who  spoke, 
'Ere   the   king's   crown   shall  fall, 

there  are  crowns  to  be  broke: 
So  let  each  cavalier  who  loves  honor 

and  me 

Come  follow  the  bonnet  o'  bonny 
Dundee!'  " 
After  all,  it  did  not  greatly  mat- 
ter. The  child's  voice  carried  the 
intent  of  worship  where  many  more 
orthodox  matin-hymns  do  not  reach. 

"And  now,"  said  Sweetheart,  with 
a  sharp  change  of  expression,  "I'se 
hungry." 

We  sat  down  by  a  crystal  spring 
in  the  high,  brave  morning  air,  and 
never  did  breakfast  taste  better.  We 
took  bite  about  of  the  sandwiches; 
and,  when  it  came  to  drinking  time, 
I  hollowed  my  palms,  and  Sweet- 
heart drank  daintily  out  of  that  cup 
as  a  bird  drinks  at  a  fountain's  edge. 

Then  we  went  down,  shouting 
aloud  to  awake  the  mountain  echoes. 
The  great  things  of  the  world  are 
quiet.  But  we  did  not  want  to  be 
great,  only  to  be  happy.  So  we 
climbed  back  again  into  the  road, 
with  its  fine  dust  drenched  and  laid 
with  the  dew. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road,  on  a 
little  patch  of  grass,  a  tramp  family 
had  encamped.  There  was  a  father, 
a  mother,  with  a  young  baby  that 
wailed  upon  her  breast,  and  a  little 
girl,  who  rose  and  ran  toward 
Sweetheart. 

"We  are  awfu'  hungry,"  she  said. 
"We  have  had  naething  to  eat  since 
esterday  mornine 
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What  the  Famous 


will  do  for  you 

Save  Y2  to  V3  on  fuel — and  will  burn 

anything,  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke, 
wood,  gas  or  lignite. 

Heat  every  room  in  your  house  to 
a  comfortable  temperature.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  do  this. 

Promote  health,  by  keeping  the  air 
moist  and  pure. 

This  remarkable  performance  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  Mueller's  exclu- 
sive features  of  design  and  construc- 
tion, which  are  interestingly  explain- 
ed in  the  booklet  "The  Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your  Home." 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  free 
upon  request,  and  give  you  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Mueller  dealer. 


L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO. 

231  Reed  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  AH  Kinds  Since  1857 

Distributing  points  at  St.  Louts  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo;  Omaha,  Neb;  Minneapolis,  Minn;  Aberdeen, 
S.  O;  San  Francisco,  Cal;  Seattle.  Wash. 


You  can  have  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 
Installed  easily  and  inexpensively.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  to  set  It  in  your  cellar  and  cut  a  hole 
In  the  floor  directly  above  for  the  register.  No 
tearing  up  of  walls  for  pipes.  And  if  you  have 
no  cellar  you  can  dig  a  small  pit  juat  large  enough 
to  set  the  Mueller  in  and  provide  operating  room. 


THE  HEART  -  VIA 


THE  PANTRY- 


DADDY  BOY:  Do  you  realize  that  it  is  the  things  produced  in  mother's 
workshop — the  kitchen — that  have  much  to  do  with  your  daily  life,  the 
state  of  your  mind  and  ability  to  work?  As  the  cookstove  is  her  most 
important  work-bench,  would  it  not  seem  very  much  to  your  interest  to 
consider  a  means  of  betterment — not  only  easier  and  less  expensive,  but 
one  that  would  assist  in  the  effort  on  your  behalf? 

Why  fuss  with  wood  or  coal  and  lose  from  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent  in 
smoke,  soot  and  fumes? — Try  the  "Premier"  way  in  the  same  stove — No 
changes  to  make. — Have  a  wonderful  clean  oil-gas  fire  without  loss,  and 
no  drudgery. 

Write  for  our  Circular  "B" — Describe  your  stove  and  we  will  send 
drawing  showing  installation. 

GUARANTEED  BURNER  MAILED  ANYWHERE— $5.00 
COMPLETE  ONE-BURNER  OUTFIT,  BY  EXPRESS,  CHARGES 
COLLECT — $9.85 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  ^aKVcT1 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower  repays   the   principal    gradually    with   each  Interest 
payment- 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

for  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  HatlonaJ  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


■■■■■■■■■I 
■■■■■■■■■I 
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"The  shops  are  not  open,"  said 
Sweetheart,  rising  to  the  occasion. 
"But  come  with  me,  and  I'll  steal 
you  something  out  of  the  pantry. 
Father  won't  tell!" 

This  shows  how  badly  Sweetheart 
has  been  brought  up,  and  how  little 
she  thinks  of  a  parent's  honesty. 

So  the  ragged  little  girl  trotted 
along  after  us,  Sweetheart  looking 
over  her  shoulder  every  now  and 
then,  with  a  reassuring  air,  as  much 
as  to  say:  "He's  all  right!  He  looks 
very  imposing;  but,  bless  you,  it's 
all  put  on!" 

In  this  manner  we  came  to  the 
house  of  our  lodgment.  The  door 
was  as  we  had  left  it.  Not  a  soul 
stirred  within.  This  was  strange. 
It  seemed  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon to  us.  Sweetheart  entered,  and 
after  a  while  emerged  with  the  ham- 
bone,  knuckly  indeed,  but  in  spots 
capable  of  repaying  attention.  To 
this  was  added  half  a  loaf,  a  large 
pat  of  butter,  and  an  unopened  tin 
of  caviare — all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

"Now  can  I  give  the  little  girl 
my  Saturday's  money?  Let  me, 
father!"  she  pleaded. 

And  whatever  was  thought  by  the 
recording  angel  of  "Bonny  Dundee" 
considered  as  a  morning  hymn,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  opinion  of 
this  act  of  worship;  for  Sweetheart 
had  cast  into  the  treasury  all  thai 
she  had. 

But,  as  she  watched  the  small 
tramp  rush  off,  wjth  the  ham-bone 
and  the  loaf  pressed  against  her 
breast  and  the  sixpence  of  sterling 
silver  clutched  in  her  palm,  Sweet- 
heart heaved  a  long  sigh. 

"And  I  did  so  want  a  new  dolly's 
bonnet  for  Isabel!"  she  said. — S.  R. 
Crockett,  in  Sunday  Magazine. 


LABOR  -  SAVING    DEVICES  FOR 
THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  farmer's  wife  needs  household 
labor-saving  devices  even  more  than 
the  city  housewife.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  greater  difficulties 
with  the  servant  problem,  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  farmer's  wife 
must  help  carry  the  farmer's  bur- 
den. 

Everything  in  labor-saving  de- 
vices that  can  be  procured,  should 
be,  but  perhaps  the  most  important 
article  is  the  washing  machine. 

Why  should  a  woman  ruin  not 
only  her  own  health,  but  endanger 
that  of  the  next  generation  by 
working  over  a  wash-board,  when 
she  could  save  her  time  and  her 
health  by  using  a  washing  machine? 

In  the  rural  home  the  washing 
has  to  be  done  at  home,  where  the 
family  wash  should  be  done,  and 
that  weekly  burden  should  be  light- 
ened by  using  a  washing  machine 
run  by  electricity,  water  power,  gas- 
oline power  or  hand  power  as  ones 
circumstances  and  location  permit. 

BACON  DRIPPINGS. 


Ham  or  bacon  drippings  add  a  zest 
to  tomato  sauce,  a  boiled  fowl  or 
to  casseroles  of  other  meat  that  noth- 
ing else  can  give  and  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  lard  or  butter  to  excellent 
advantage  for  frying  purposes. 

To  try  out  ham  fat,  put  scraps 
trimmed  from  ham.  cooked  or  un- 
cooked, in  a  pan,  in  a  slow  oven, 
and  gently  try  out  the  fat. 

Burned  bacon  fat  must  not  be 
used  for  shortening  for  cakes  or 
cookies,  for  it  will  flavor  them — if 
not  badly  burned,  it  may  be  used  for 
•frying. 


ABook°f"Mer  Home  fiirnishin/s 

^-.,*wwy  I    ^barker tT^— 

REE 


Write 


A  Postcard 
Will  Bring 
Your  Copy 

Our  newest  catalog,  revised,  enlarged — 128  pages,  picturing  "qual- 
ity" furniture  and  dependable  home  furnishings  from  reproductions 
of  actual  photographs;  rugs  in  colors. 

QUITE  LIKE  A  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  35 
FLOORS  OF  THIS  INTERESTING  STORE 

In  sending  this  book  we  literally  "send  our  store";  retail  division 
(pictured),  occupies  35  floors  in  five  connecting  buildings,  with 
100,000  square  feet  floor  space  in  other  buildings  devoted  to  ware- 
housing and  manufacturing.   In  all,  over  nine  acres  floor  space. 

We      Prepay      the  Freight 
Within  Reasonable 
Distances 


Forty  Years  of  Service 
Over  1000  Employees 

Forty  years  of  successful  cater- 
ing to  needs  of  Western  homes. 
Over  1000  employees  to  serve 
you ;  capable  staffs  to  help  you 
buy  "exactly  what  you  want" 
— to  acknowledge  orders  same 
day  received — to  insure  careful 
packing  and  make  shipment 
same  day  where  possible. 


We  prepay  all  transportation 
charges  reasonable  distances, 
and  make  liberal  allowance  to 
further  points.  And,  if  there's 
anything  you  want  in  the  home 
furnishing  line,  not  pictured  or 
described  in  our  catalog,  write 
us,  and  we'll  send  you  actual 
photographs  of  the  articles  to 
choose  from. 


Send  in  your  name  today  for  your  copy  of  this  helpful  free 
book  of  "Better  Home"  furnishings. 


Address 
Mail  Order 
Division 


734  South 
Broadway, 
Los  Angeles 


Saves  50%  fuel  bills.  Burns  distillate  or  kerosene.  The 
convenience  of  intense  city  gas  heat  at  less  cost.  Noise- 
less, smokeless,  odorless.  Can  be  installed  in  any  stove 
or  heater.  Guaranteed  safe.  Successfully  used  over  10 
years.    Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

STAR  HEATING  &  LIGHTING  CO. 


Box  396.  Stntlnn  C. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I. os  Angeles,  Calif. 
Writ*  for  Prices 


CALIFORNIA  RIPE  OLIVE 


A  rich,  wholesome  food,  full  of  Nature's  finest  oil — very  nutritious,  highly  palatable: 
not  a  relish  but  a  REAL  FOOD. 

Four  Pints  Extra  Large  Delicious  Ripe  Olives, 
Delivered  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  $1.75. 

GOLDEN   GATE  KITCHENS 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


383  JAYNE  AVE., 


The  Sport  Tam 


Knit  it  yourself.  It's 
easy  —  and  will  be 
right  if  made  from 
Victory  Brand  —  the 
high  -  grade  knitting 
yarn.  Why  not  a 
sweater,  too  ? 

Garnet,  Canary.  Old 
Rose.  Baby  Blue, 
Baby  Pink.  Purple, 
Navy,  Dark  Green. 
Light  Green.  Olive 
Drab.  and  Heather 
Mixtures. 


By    mail    from    manufacturer,  carefully 
packed  in  carton.  91.00  per  skein. 
Plain  colored  Tam  calls  for  1  %  skeins. 
Sweater  calls  for  3'.  skeins. 


Instructions  for  mak- 
ing this  and  other 
articles  shipped  with 
your  order. 
Yarns  for  every  knit- 
ting purpose.  Prices 
varying  for  every 
quality  of  yarn.  Send 
for  free  samples. 


Lincoln  Yarn  Company 


i>7  Bedford  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


Until  March  10.  we  deliver  in  California 
new  rose  "Silver  Moon,"  12  STRAW- 
BERRY plants.  3  pkgs.  seed,  onion,  let- 
tuce, beans,  all  for  silver  quarter.  Col- 
lection new  roses.  40c  to  $2.50  doz. 

PURDY'SlNursery 

LAWRENCE.  CAL. 


MORE   LIGHT   THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  hut  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
to    glare    or    flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms    324    S.    Bill  St.. 
I ,os  Angeles. 


BUSH  CAR— FREE 


Five  Passenger  37  H.  P.  car. 116  In.  whl.  base 
id  Ltg, 

alojr.  ... 
tory  open.   Prompt  shipments. 


bear- 
Write  at  once 
Acents  wanted 


This  Frve  Passengc.  _ 

(ngs  Timken.  Delco  Ign.-Dyneto  Stg.  and  Ltg, 

for  my  premt  Free  Offer  and  48-pajre  eatalr 
to  drive  and  demonstrate.  Tei 
Biy  money.    Cars  guaranteed  c.  _. 

DUCU  Address  J.  H.  Bush,  President.  Dept.  Curt 
pUOn  MOTOR  CO..  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 


back.   1919  cars  reed  v. 


California  Garden  Flowers 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 
Price  $1.50  Postpaid 
525  Market  St.      San  Francisco 
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Market  Comment 


Onions  on  the  Up  Grade. 

The  onion  market  took  a  sudden 
spurt  this  week  on  a  good  demand 
from  the  East.    The  Eastern  States 
have  been  about  cleaned  up  of  on 
ions  for  shipments  to  Europe  an 
they  are  now  turning  to  Californi 
to  make  up  their  deficiency.  Onions 
advanced   50c  this  week  and  they 
may  go  somewhat  higher,  although 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  $2.50 
will  be  about  the  top  price  for  th 
present  crop.     Stocks  on  hand 
California  are  said  to  be  ample  to 
take  care  of  all  local  demand  as  well 
as  the  anticipated  Eastern  demand 

Trading  in  California  Barley  Open. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent's  ques 
tion  we  re-state  the  announcemen 
of  the  California  Grain  Corporation 
that  the  buying  and  shipping  of  sur 
plus  California  barley  will  be  done 
by  the  regular  exporting  firms,  as  in 
pre-war  times,  and  the  operations  of 
the  Grain  Corporation  in  marketing 
the  barley  have  come  to  an  end 
recent  statement  places  the  surplus 
barley  in  California  warehouses  at 
about  200,000  tons,  and  this  will  be 
gin  to  move  through  the  usual  chan 
nels  after  today  (March  1) — if  bot 
toms  are  obtainable. 

The  Wheat  Price  Problem  Settled 

The  wheat  guarantee  bill  recently 
passed  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  existing  agencies,  or  create  new 
ones,  to  buy  wheat  of  the  1918  and 
1919  crops  at  the  Government  guar- 
antee price  and  dispose  of  it  at  mar 
ket  prices.    The  $2.26  a  bushel  (Chi 
cago  base)  for  the  1919  wheat  crop 
grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
war  situation  and  was  deemed  neces 
sary  to  stimulate  production  of  wheat 
to    the   desired    amount — and  was 
measurably  successful   in  doing  so 
The  redemption  of  the  guaranty  was 
inevitable. 

Hay  Production  and  JTeat  Prices. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  if  pos 
sible  increase  the  livestock  supply  in 
the  United  States  and  thus  check  the 
rising  price  of  meatstuffs,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  the  production  of  hay.  The  pro 
duction  of  this  important  forage  in 
1918  was  only  90.000.000  tons,  as 
compared  with  98,000,000  in  1917, 
and  111,000,000  in  1916.  This  fall 
ing  off  was  due  to  unfavorable  sea- 
sons and  to  plowing  up  meadow 
lands  for  other  crops. 

The  Cattle  Market  Erratic. 

The  best  informed  livestock  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  supply  of 
desirable  cattle  in  the  country  is 
steadily  shrinking  and  the  highest 
prices  in  the  history  of  the  cattle 
business  now  prevail,  and  this  is 
true  of  all  grades.  As  there  has 
been  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  status  of  the  livestock  resources 
of  the  country,  the  market  has  been 
fluctuating  wildly,  according  to 
heavy  or  light  daily  arrivals. 

Cantaloupe  Production  Stimulated. 

The  outlook  for  cantaloupes  is  for 
the  largest  acreage  ever  sown  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  7000  acres 
will  be  put  in.  The  Turlock  and 
Ripon  districts  will  show  a  marked 
increase.  There  will  be  new  dis- 
tricts in  Stanislaus.  San  Joaquin, 
and  Kern  counties.  Growers  and 
shippers  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  high  prices  of  last  season. 

Dealers  Sailing  Close  to  the  Wind. 

Ever  since  Governmental  restric- 
tions were  removed  from  free  trad- 
ing in  foodstuffs,  buyers  in  nearly 
all  lines  have  become  shy,  and  are 
evidently  playing  a  waiting  game. 
Only  stocks  on  which  there  is  good 
prospect  of  an  immediate  tomorrow 
are  sought.  Increased  business  ac- 
tivity must  follow  price  readjust- 
ment. 

Market  Better  on  Canned  Fruit, 

The  markets  on  canned  fruit  are 
reported  bare  of  stock  and  prices  are 
stiffening.  A  short  time  ago  this 
market  was  rather  weak  and  packers 
oversold.  Now  they  are  reported  buy- 
ing back  from  wholesalers  at  an  ad- 
vanced price. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


as-.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  February  26,  1019. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tacoina  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point : 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft    1.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Kecleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $471504.25 

Karly   Baart    4.15@4.25 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  to  show  weakness.  On 
the  exchange  May  option  has  sold  below 
$2,  but  no  choice  feed  of  the  old  crop 
is  reported  selling  below  that  figure. 
Some  damaged  barley  has  been  bought 
at  $1.75.  but  by  the  time  it  Is  cleaned  for 
the  market  it  cost  the  buyer  at  least  $2. 
His  profits  come  from  the  seed  saved. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.00@2.05 

OAT>. 

Oats  continue  to  show  weakness,  with 
practically  no  demand.  All  descriptions 
sold  at  a  lower  level.  The  demand  for 
red  oats  for  seed  has  not  been  equal  to 
expectations  and  seed  sold  lower. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  .-. .  .J2.15lff2.20 

Bed  for  seed    2.6002.75 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned   Red  or  Black  for 

seed   $3.00@3.10 

CORN. 

Corn  continues  unchanged.  Some  stock 
not  thoroughly  dried  sold  at  lower  lev- 
els than  the  market,  but  grain  in  the 
best  of  condition  was  slow  in  movement 
anil  unchanged  in  price. 

California   $2.7002.75 

Egyptian,  choice    2.75®  3.00 

Mllo    2.7002.75 

HAY. 

The  holiday  caused  a  falling  off  In  re- 
eipts  for  the  week.  Prices  are  nom- 
inally the  same,  although  the  light  de- 
mand caused  a  heaviness  throughout  the 
list.  Stormy  weather  also  kept  down 
hipments,  but  the  arrivals  were  fully 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  immediate 
demands. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $22.00024.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   18.00® 20.00 

^holce  tame  oat,  per  ton   21.00®  23.50 

Wild  oat.  per  ton   16.00®  is. (Mi 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   16.00®  18.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   16.00®  19.00 

Stock  hay,  per  ton   14.00®  17.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEED8TUFF8. 
The  market  for  feedstuffs  Is  dull  and 
all  prices  remain  nominally  unchanged. 
The  Increase  of  green  feed  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  State  is  keeping  down  de- 
mand, though  many  fanners  are  of  the 
opinion  that  using  their  pastures  so  early 
in  the  season  will  mean  a  loss  later  on. 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  sudden  rise  in  onions  is  a  feature 
of  the  vegetable  market.  Potatoes  con- 
tinue stagnant.  So  far  as  can  be  learned 
here,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  strong 
Eastern  demand  for  Coast  potatoes.  The 
general  vegetable  market  is  Inactive  on 
account  of  the  holiday  and  wet  weather. 

String  beans   25c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.2501.50 


Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  3.00®3  50 

do,  Strawberry,  per  lb   10c 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30. . .'  2.60®3.00 

English,  dozen    •>  25 

Eggplant,  per  lb  ....S0C&C 

Lettuce,  per  crate   S2.7C08.OO 

Celery    crate    5.00@7.50 

Tomatoes,  .Southern,  per  crate...  2.00®  3.00 

do,  Mexican    3.00®  3.50 

Sprouts,  per  lb   608c 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $1.50®  2.00 

('reS?,n   1.75®  2.10 

Washington    1.75®2.00 

idano   ,   l.S5®.2.00 

Sweets,  per  sack  3.00®;  3.50 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock- 
Yellows   N0ne 

Australian   Browns    $2  00®  ■' 

Garlic,  new  25®35c 

Ureen  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack...  None 
Okra,  per  box  Nom) 

BEANS. 

Beans  continue  downward,  and  lewer 
prices  are  noted  on  several  descriptions. 
Small  whites  show  a  decline  of  $1  and 
large  whites  of  75c.  The  local  dealers  do 
not  seem  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
outlook. 

Bay os,   per  ctl  $6.50® 6.75 

Blackeyes    3.50®:i.7r. 

Cranberry  beans    6  0006  25 

Linias  (south,  recleaned)    740 

Wb"    ••••••  5.50®5.00 

Mexican   Reds    8.2506.50 

lepary  beans    3.00®  3.25 

Garbanzos    9  50®'>7r> 

Large  whites    6.35®6!50 

Small  whites    6.7506.90 

POULTRY. 

The  market  for  poultry  is  firm,  with 
higher  prices  on  broilers.  Prices  in  New 
York  dropped  about  6c  this  week,  but 
before  they  fell  all  shipments  were  go 
ing  to  that  market  and  not  .  a  car  of 
Eastern  arrived  here  during  the  week. 
With  lower  New  York  prices,  shipments 
to  this  point  will  be  resumed  and  lower 
prices  are  looked  for  next  week. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  34©36c 

<l">.  old   30®  34c 

do.   dressed   40®42c 

Broilers.  1 '4  to  2  lbs  52®55r 

do,  1%  lbs  58060c 

do,  94  to  1»A  lbs  58® 60c 

fryers   42046c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  37038c 

do,  Leghorn   38® 40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  36® 38c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23024c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  32® 35c 

do,  old,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65c 

Ducks   S3®  35c 

do.  old   30®  33c 

Belgian  hares   18020c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.5003.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  is  firm  and  continues  on  the  up 
grade,  selling  5c  higher  at  the  end  of 
the  week  thau  at  the  start.  For  February 
butter  has  shown  a  gain  of  10c.  On 
February  1  extra  sold  on  the  Exchange 
at  47c  and  on  the  26th  it  sold  at  57c. 
This  is  the  highest  price  for  butter  since 
January  20,  when  it  sold  at  60c,  after  a 
decline  of  6c  during  the  previous  week. 
On  January  21  there  was  a  drop  of  5%c 
to  54%c  and  then  a  steady  decline  to  47c 
on  February  1.  This  month  the  increase 
has  been  continuous,  with  only  one  or 
two  reactions  of  a  cent  or  less. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   52     51%           54     56  67 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts  48     48    48     48  Nom. 

EGOS. 

Eggs  continue  firm  at  higher  prices. 
Shipments  of  eggs  have  occurred  this 
week  both  to  the  north  and  south  from 
San  Francisco  and  also  at  the  point  of 
production.    This,  with  the  firm  Eastern 


market,  has  caused  a  steady  increase  in 
price  during  the  week.  Since  the  first 
of  the  month  extra  egga  have  shown 
fluctuations' on  the  Exchange  between  44c 
high  on  the  tst  to  3814c  on  the  13th 
„  .  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

g**™8,  36%  37      ....  37     38     3K 14 

Extra  lsts  ....     Nom.—     —     _  _ 
Firsts....  Nominal 

Extra    i>ul!ets..31     32%   S3     34  35 

CHEESE. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Oregon  triplets 
and  Monterey  cheese  all  descriptions  of 
cheese  have  shown  an  advance  iu  prices 
since  a  week  ago. 

Fancy  California  fiats,  per  lb   29c 

Firsts    26e 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  8*  14W 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  ! .  .3fc 

Monterey  cheese   22%®  25c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fruit  market  has  been  quiet  on  ac-  : 
count  of  the  holiday  and  the  disagree- 
able weather.  It  is  believed  present  price* 
will  be  maintained  until  near  the  end  of 
the  apple  season  or  until  other  fresh 
fruit  begins  to  arrive  in  quantities. 

California  apples   $2.0002  75 

Northwest  apples    2.0003  50 

Winter  pears    2.00®.'!  .'.0 

Persimmons   None 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Oranges  are  firm   this   week  and  won 
back  the  loss  in  price  noted  last  week. 
Both  tangerines  and  mandarins  are  higher 
In  sympathy. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.00®  4.50 

Mandarins    1.75®3  0O 

Tangerines   3!oo®X50 

Lemons,  fancy   4.0Ofr/  I  50 

do,  choice    3.50®4.00  I 

do,  standard   3.0003.50 

Lemonettes    2.00®  3.00 

Grapefruit    2.00®S.0O  ; 

HONEY. 

Honey     continues     unchanged.      There- ' 
seems   little   danger   of  Immediate   ship-  ] 
ments  from  Australia  and  the  beemeu  are- 
apparently  determined  not  to  make  mate- 
rial  cuts  In  prices  to  get  rid  of  last  sea-  > 
son's  store. 

IMtlKO  FRUITS 
The  market  is  quiet  and  the  dealers- j| 
continue  to  pay  14  %c  for  apples.  This  1 
price  will  probably  prevail  until  the  end. \ 
of  the  season.  The  only  apples  now  \ 
available  are  those  which  have  been  put  I 
in  warehouses  in  anticipation  of  selling  I 
as  fresh  fruit.  Where  these  sales  are  de-  1 
layed  the  dealers  are  able  ta  buv  the-4 
stock,  after  drying,  at  14  %c. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  February  26,  1919. 
CATTLE — Receipts  of  cattle   are  fully 
p  to  the  demand.    Most  of  the  supplies 
re  coining  from  Northern  California  and 
Nevada.    There  is  an  active  demand  for 
ood  cow  stuff,  of  which   a  scarcity  Is 
oted.    Some  grassers  are  expected  in  a 
ouple  of  weeks.    Calves  are  scarce,  and 
the  price  situation  is  strong.  Quotations 

nchanged. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  100001200  lbs. .  .12%@13c 
do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs. .  .13®13Mc 

do,  second  quality   ll%012c 

do,  thin  9@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No-  1   9010c 

do,  second  quality   809c 

do.  common  to  thin  607c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

",ood   6%07%c 

ES*   6%06%c 

Calves- 4%®5*C 

Lightweight   ll%012c 

Medium   10y.fi  lie 

Heavy   8  @ioc 

SHEEP— There  is  not  much  change  in 
tba  mutton  sheep  situation.  Receipts  are 
rather  light,  though  enough  to  meet  the 
meager  demand.  Well-conditioned  lambs 
are  iu  strong  request.  I 

iiamb8   14®14%c 

Yearlings   12®12%c 

Sheep,  wethers   11%©12c 

do,  ewes   8%@9%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  coming  in  in  good 
supply,  but  of  fair  quality  only.  Too 
much  soft  stuff  Is  arriving,  and  packers 


car 
car 


discount   quoted   prices  4  cents  on 
casses  that  dress  out  soft.  These 
casses    are    open    to  inspection. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  100®150  lbs  16c 

do,  do,  1500250  lbs  16%c 

do,  do.  250®  300  lbs  16c 

do,  do,  3000400  lbs  15%c 


Los  Angeles,   February  25,  1919. 

CATTLE — The  market  is  unchanged. 
If  anything  steers  were  duller  and  weak- 
er. A  good  many  are  offered,  while  the 
killing  of  good  cattle  continues  ■  light 
under  a  dull  meat  market. 

Per  cwt,  t.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers.  100001100  lbs  $11.00®  13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50010.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.0009.00 

Canners    6.00®  6.50 

SHEEP — But  few  in  the  past  week  and 
under  the  light  offerings  the  market  held 
steady.  Demand  only  fair  and  mainly 
for  choice  wethers  and  fat  lambs. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.50®10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.5009.60 

Yearlings  10.00011.00 

Lambs   14.00015.00 

HOGS — The  market  continues  weak  un- 
der very  good  receipts  and  quality  of 
offerings  generally  good.  While  all 'kill- 
ers wanted  a  few  hogs  for  the  dressed 
meat  trade  there  was  no  demand  for 
hogs    for  curing. 

Per  cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  2756(350  lbs.  .$14.00*715.50 
Mixed,  nvr'gliig  225®  275  lbs...  15.00®  HI  On 
Light    16.00®  16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.,  and  stags,  40  per  cent. 


Le»  Angeles,  February  28,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

The  market  the  past  week  held  up  very; 
well   and    the   demand   was    good.  The 
home  and  out-of-town  trade  are  both  buy-' 
ing  quite  freely  of  all  extras.    The  re- 
ceipts were  heavy,  but  the  Increase  eame- 
only  on  Monday,  the  last  day  of  our  re- 
view  week,   and   failed   to   affect  quota- 
tions, though  it  caused  a  weaker  feeling. 
Receipts  for  the  week  were  365,250  pounds 
agalnst  253,600  pounds  the  same  week  last- 
year. 
We  quote : 

California  extra  creamery  53c- 

do,  prime  first   51c  ■ 

do,  first   60c- 

Same  week  last  year: 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  50c 

do,  prime  first  48c- 

do,  first   47c- 

Daily  quotations: 

1910—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Moa. 

Extra   55     55     55     55     55  55 

IMS- 
Extra   48     48     48     50     50  50 

EGGS. 

A  fairly  steady  market  was  had  the 
past  week.  Prices  now  are  sufficiently 
low  to  encourage  free  consumption.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  were  12,975  cases,, 
against  10,515  cases  the  same  week  last 
year.  While  these  were  the  heaviest  ar- 
rivals of  the  year,  they  failed  to  influ- 
ence prices  to  any  extent,  the  market 
closing  Monday  the  same  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  review  week,  though  2®4c 
lower  than  the  close  of  the  week  before.. 
Daily  quotations: 

1919—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   37     37     37     38     38  37 

Case  count  36     36     3(i     36     38  36 

Pullets   35     34     34     34     34  34 

1918— 

Extra   41     40     40     40     40  40 

Case  count  40     39     39      39     39  39 

Pallets*  40     39     S9     39     30  39 

POULTRY. 

Not  much  local  poultry  in  the  past 
week  and  dealers  had  to  get  ia  a  couple 
of  cars  of  Eastern  poultry  to  help  out. 
Demand  good  for  everything  and  un.ler 
the  light  offerings  hens,  turkeys  and 
ducks  were  all  advanced  2®3c.  Squabs 
are  also  higher  and  wanted. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1©1>4  iba  40c 

Broilers.    I'/..®!1*;    lbs  43« 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  35c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   320S8f 

Turkeys   36®37c 

Ducks   3403.V 

Geese   28c 

VEGETABLES. 
There  was  a  little  more  life  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  Peas  were  in  good 
demand  anil  higher  under  better  offer- 
ings. Canliflower  was  also  in  better  re- 
quest and  brought  more  money.  Sweet 
potatoes  steady.  White  potatoes  in  ex- 
cessive supply,  slow  sale  and  lower.  Of- 
Ions  were  rather  scarce,  in  goad  demand 
and  the  best  a  little  higher.  Hubbard 
squash  in  fair  demand  and  brought  a  lit- 
tle more  money.  Celery  steady,  and  tba 
best  in  fair  demand. 

Wo  quote  from  growers: 
Peas,  per  lb  10012c 
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Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $1.75@2.10 

do,  Idahe  Russets,  per  cwt  1.50@1.55 

Sweet  potatees,  per  cwt  2.35@3.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  50c 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1.85@2.00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   7.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75®  .1)0 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   4.00@7.00 

Celerv,  northern,  per  crate  8.00ft  !>.()() 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate    1.00@1.25 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt   1.50 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1.25 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  50@  .75 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   2.25 

FRUITS. 

Lighter  offerings  and  continued  good 
demand  caused  a  general  advance  in  ap- 
ples the  past  week.  They  continue  to 
make  up  the  deciduous  fruit  market. 
Nothing  else  offering  save  what  comes 
out  of  cold  storage. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Apples — 

King  Davids,  Northwest  pack..$3.00(Si3.25 

Black  Twigs,  Northwest  pack  3.00 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack    3.00 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier  ,   2.25@2.50 

I  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier    2.75ft  3.00 

Belleflenr.  4-tier    2.00@2.25 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

 MISCEI.I.ANEOtrS.  

WANTED — Salesmen  and  agents.  Exclusive 
territory  granted.  Powerene  is  equal  to  gras- 
oline  at  5c  a  gallon.  Is  guaranteed  to  be 
harmless,  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon, 
doubling  tho  life  of  all  gasoline  motors,  sav- 
ing repairs,  adding  snap,  speed  and  power. 
An  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  for 
SI.  W.  Porter  Barnes,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 
Dept.  A15.  ,  

FARMERS  with  Fords  can  make  extra 
money  until  plowing  season  selling  the  Ford 
Keteh-A-Kielt  (anti-kicking  device  which  pre- 
vents breaking  arm  when  cranking).  Retails 
at  SI  .50.  Discount  will  be  allowed  you. 
Write  at  once.  Automotive  Exchange.  Hippo- 
drome Annex.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  

..FOR  SALE — Cunningham  Land  Pulverizers. 
Practically  new.  As  a  pulverizer  and  mulcher, 
the  "Cunningham"  has  no  equal.  It  also  con- 
serves moisture,  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  farmers  and  orchardlsts.  Address.  Room 
1120,  Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


REMANUFACTtlKKIl  PIPE. 
All  sices  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
bniim  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PEAFOWLS — VERY  TAME — for  sale.  20 
months  old.  S25  pair.  Trio,  S35.  8  months 
old.  S17.50  pair.  Trio,  S24.50.  Crating  ex- 
tra. Eggs  in  season,  $1.00  each..  Also  Mam- 
moth Spanish  Jacks  and  Jennets.  A.  Everett, 
Moorpark,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 3  bottom  power  lift  P.  &  O. 
tractor  plow,  SI 50.  Double  6-ft.  John  Deere 
disc  harrow,  S100.  1-ton  auto  or  truck 
trailer.  S100.  8-ft.  Dunham  double  pulver- 
izer. S75.  All  practically  new.  Barker,  For- 
tuna.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— SPAMHNG-KORRINS  ENGINE 
PLOWS— One  5-disc  and  one  6-dlse.  Fine  con- 
dition. Do  excellent  work.  Price  is  right. 
Terms.  Room  1120.  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BI.EWETT.  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 60  years.     Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe.  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
ils.  used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
s  in  fine  condition.  Price.  $4.25  each  f.  o.  b. 
'atsonville.    G.  W.  Cornell.  Watsonville.  Cal. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the.  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar,    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa,  California 

CABBAGE  CUTTER — SIX  KNIVES — Slices 
"Vegetables  rapidly.  Excellent  for  potato  chips. 
Prepaid,  $1.00:  three  for  $2.00.  Lusher 
Brothers.  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


FIIXY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge.  Cal.  Located  in  center  of  dairy - 
■  tag  district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION    (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.    Particulars  and  cat- 
I  aloguc  from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.   S.in  Frnnciseo. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
J  Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape — farm- 
ttag  implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
[coran.  Gridley.  Cal.  

BATS — I-  will  give  thrift  stamps  for  infor- 
mation as  to  locality  of  bat  roosts.  A.  B. 
•Howell,  Covina.  Cal 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


fliOOO    BUYS    HOME-SITE    with    good  in- 
•.-come.     Five-acre  tract  on  State  highway,  one 
;inile  south  of  Gilroy  depot.  2  4  acres  prunes, 
2'j   acres  cots.  12  years  old.  in  full  bearing. 
Good  stand  alfalfa  between  trees.    Good  well. 
4-inch     centrifugal     pump.       Income  1918, 
■$1500.     Terms,  half  down,  balance  twenty- 
five  per  cent  per  year.     Interest  6  per  cent. 
m.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland,  On  account  of  labor  con- 
•dltions.  as  well  as  physical  condition.  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland, 

•Glenn  Co.,  California.  

'    FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 3000  acres  of  good, 
leve  l  land  in  Fish  Lake  Valley,  Mono  Co..  Cal. 
-Good  for  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes,  hogs,  cattle, 
bees.    Part  for  sale  at  $10  to  $25  per  acre; 
part  to  rent  at  ynnr  own  terms.    For  partieu- 
Mj*  address,  H.  Varnell.  Watsonville.  Calif. 
M  HAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  about  Orland?  No 
alkali;  no  hardpan:  no  malaria:  Ix'st  soil;  best 
water;    best    locations:    best    bargains:  best 
terms.    Alfalfa,  almonds,  olives.    10 — 20 — 40 
Gov.   irrigations.     Avoid  the  sharks. 
I  the  owner.  Hall  T.  Brown.  Orland. 


FOR  8 ALE — Improved  ranch  with  all  im- 
plements   and     cattle.       Address.     Box  476, 


Jonathals  Northwestern  pack.  3.00^ 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb  6%@7c 

Roman  beauties.  Northwestern 

per  peck    3.W@6.£> 

HAY. 

The  more  active  market  the  last  week 
brought  in  increased  supplies  and  with 
more  showers  caused  buyers  to  hold 
back  Only  dairy  people  are  buying  and 
they  sparingly,  confining  their  purchases 
to  alfalfa.    Horse  hay  is  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@l0.uu 

BEANS. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  in  this  mar- 
ket Plenty  of  beans  and  little  demand 
and  that  mainly  for  limas  for  shipment. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  -  »*'•„. 

Large  White,  per  cwt  

Small  White   

Pink,  per  cwt  

ninckeyes.  per  cwt   •>•• 

Tepary.  per  cwt  

FOR  SALE  in  Klamath  Co..  Oregon  600 
acres  good,  level,  unimproved  tan <i  good  for 
alfalfa,  grain  or  stock.  1  Vice  S10 .00  P<  r 
acre.  Address.  W.  H.  Johnson,  22  Maple  Ave.. 
Watsonville.  Calif.   .  __ 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres.  00  in  alfalfa,  50 
acres  in  barley.  Plenty  water.  All  fenced  and 
cross  fenced.  $175  per  acre.  Terms.  C.  L. 
Barnett.  Shatter.  Kern  Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  first-class  alfalfa 
land  in  the  newly  completed  Cottonwood  tert- 
gation  district.  Roy  Logan,  R.  F.  D..  Redding. 
Cal.  .  

OWNER  WILL  SELL  70-acre  dairy  in  Tulare 
county.  Stock  and  implements  included.  Land 
right     Price  right.    Box  21LBerkeley.  _ 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.   

YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company,  Desk  B.  /2o  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal.  

GENUINE       FROST -PROOF  CABR\«.E 

PL\NT8  Well  rooted.    Winter  grown  in  open 

field  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield. 
Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid.  250  for 
$1.00;  500.  $1.50;  1.000.  $2.50.  By  express 
$2  00  the  thousand.  Prompt  shipment  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Union  Plant  Com- 
pany.  Texarkana.  Texas.   t  

BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharpless, 
Lyon,  Dickinson,  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spmks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rey.  Queen.  Knight,  and  others 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  tho  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Sherlock.  2202  East  Colo- 
rado  St..  Pasadena.  

EUREKA  WALNUTS  are  the  best  grafted 
on  Paradox  roots.  They  resist  blight.  You 
are  sure  to  get  the  real  thing  by  placing 
vour  order  with  us.  We  graft  Eurekas  only. 
Geyer  Brothers  Walnut  Nursery.   214  S.  Al- 

masor  street,  Alhambra.  Cal.   

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED. 
Selected,  recleaned  Sudan  Grass  seed  at  a  price 
that  will  appeal  to  you.    For  price  and  par- 
ticulars.    J.  W.  Schuster  &  Son,  Pond.  Kern 
county,  Cal.  .  

NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA — Big- 
gest perpetual  cropper.  Best  quality — hay  or 
pasture.  Wonderful  constant  stooler.  Grows 
thick,  permanent,  profitable  fields,  etc.  In- 
vestigate  facts.    J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 

FOR  SALE — About  one  ton  of  nice  Sudan 
Grass  seed  at  17  %c.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
Modesto.  Also  about  a  ton  of  Black  Amber 
Sorghum  at  $3.75  per  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Mo- 
desto.    C.  F.  De  Witt,  Box  427.  Modesto,  Cal. 

YOUR  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR  WILL  NOT 
be  complete  unless  you  have  a  few  hills  of  the 
world's  finest  muskmelon,   "Casad"s  Special 
Send  for  seed  package,   25c.     R.  C.  Casad. 
grower  and  originator,  Covina.  Cal.    R  F.  D. 

TREES!  TREES! — Eureka  and  Plancentia 
walnuts  on  black;  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall  s 
Nurseries.  1212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Budded  Mission  Olive  Trees: 
ready  for  planting;  buds  selected  from  choicest 
trees;  special  price  for  targe  lots.  D.  C. 
McCallum.  Oroville.  Butte  Co..  Cal.  

BUY  YOUR  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write. 
C.  B.  Tawney.  Ripon,  Cal.  

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX — In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  does 
not  keep  it.  send  to  D.  A.  Snow,  Route  1. 
Box  443.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

SMOOTH  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  Grows  earlier, 
quicker,  and  weighs  heavier.  R.  O.  Reeve, 
Winton.  Cal.  

GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
GRAFTWOOD,  3c.  per  foot.  Og-den  Bolton,  Jr., 
Route  4.  Box  447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

ONION  PLANTS,  California  Red,  75c.  per 
1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Monroe. 
The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  Cal.  

BEET  SEED  FOR  SALE — Choice  Giant  half 
sugar  beet  seed  in  any  quantity.  W.  J.  Brown. 
Route  A.  Gilroy.  Cal.  

BEET  SEED — Golden  Tankard  for  sale.  Ten 
lbs..  30c:  less.  35c.  f.  o.  b.  Hopland.  C.  E. 
Leek,  Hopland.  

NEW  OREGON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — 
$5.00  per  1000.    Mrs.  Lambert.  Newark.  Cal. 

 WANTED.  

WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  reg. 
Shorthorns  and  Berkshires.  One  who  has 
had  experience  in  fitting  and  showing  pre- 
ferred. State  wages  desired,  with  furnished 
house,  wood,  water,  milk,  and  garden  space 

included.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  WUlits.  Cal.  

RETURNING  SOLDIERS — Write  for  par- 
ticulars how  to  make  $10.00  every  day  selling 
Rawleigh's  products,  with  rig  or  auto.  Old 
established  demand.  Business  healthy,  pleas- 
ant, permanent.    Give  age,  references.    W.  T. 

Bawletgh  Co.,  Oakland.  Calif.  

POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  on  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address.  H.  Duveneck.  1004  Paru  St.. 
Alameda.  Cal. 


WALKING 
TRACTOR 

THE  operation  of  the  Fageol 
Walking  Tractor  is  as  simple 
as  the  running  of  an  automobile — 
with  no  wasted  time  making  adjust- 
ments during  working  season. 

Utilizing  64  legs,  securing  positive 
traction  as  does  a  horse,  the  Fageol 
delivers  a  higher  percentage  of  de- 
veloped power  to  the  implement. 

Built  in  Oakland,  California,  and  sold  at  $1295.00  f.  •.  b. 
Oakland.    Write  for  literature. 

BUTLER-VEITCH 


INCORPORATED 


Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 

306  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RUDDLE  &  MENNILLO 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 

"FAGEOL"   WALKING  TRACTORS 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Dwarf  in  Size 
A  Giant  in  Power 


Only  40  to  60  lbs.  per  H.  P. 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horse 
power,  yet  have  plenty  of  surplus  power. 
They  weigh  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  en- 
gines, but  they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and  governed  so  accur- 
ately that  they  run  much  more  steadily  and  quietly.  They  are  also 
the  most  durable  farm  engines  in  the  world,  on  account  of  their  Easy  to  Move  from  Job  to  Job 
improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction. 


CUSHMAN  .SSKSS 


4H.  P.  weight  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower.  Besides 
doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  grain  binder,  saving  a 
team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it  may  be  used  on  corn 
binders  and  potato  diggers. 

8H-  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  h.  p.  For  all  medium 
jobs.  Aleo  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn  pickers,  saw  rigs,  etc. 

IE  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  62  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For 
v  heavier  farm  jobs,  sach  as  6-hole  corn  s hellers,  ensilage  cutters,  large 
feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 

OA  H.  P.  weighs  only  I20O  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per  h.  p.  For  heavier 
»  V  duty  jobs, such  as  shredders,  shelters, grainseparators,  heavy  sawing, etc. 
Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  onevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every  run- 
ning part  protected  from  dust  and  properly  lubricated.  Equipped  with 
Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulat- 
ing Pump.  Ask  for  Book  on  Light- Weight  Engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  i^V&^sl 


4  H.  P.  on  Binder 
Thl.    I.    th.  f.mou.  All-Puroo.e 
Cu.hm.n  that  h..  bMN  U..4J  on  .0 
many  binder.     Ju.t  ..  aucc.a.ful 
for  all  stationary  lob*. 


WANTED — Young-  Swede  with  or  without 
wife,  to  run  dairy  on  halves.  50  Jersey  cows. 
Apply  3301  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — Married    man    with  experience 
to  raise  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.     Geo.  A. 
Smith  &  Son,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
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Healthy,  hardy  chicks 
do  you  know  the  secret  ? 

Why,  of  course,  it's  an  open  secret !  You  can  sum  it  up,  and  boil  it  down,  in 
two  words:  proper  feeding.  And  proper  feeding  is  an  easy  or  a  hard  job  —  de- 
pending upon  how  easy  or  hard  you  make  it !  If,  for  example,  you  depend  upon 
Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed —  there  isn't  anything  to  worry  about.  For  this  per- 
fectly mixed  ration  makes  healthy,  hardy  chicks  —  and  that's  no  secret,  either! 


This  explains  why  thousands  of  chicken  raisers 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  it.  They  realize  that,  to 
make  money  in  the  chicken  business,  they  must 
save  a  big  percentage  of  each  hatch.  And,  what's 
more,  they  have  proved  that  chicks  fed  from  the 
very  start  on  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  develop 
into  sturdy,  profitable  chickens. 

Remember — Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  is  abso- 
lutely gritless.  (You  should,  however,  add  about 
5%  fine  shell  and  grit  when  using.)  It  contains  the 
food  values  and  constituents  which  Nature  has 
taught  the  mother  hen  to  scratch  for  her  baby 
chicks.  It  is  clean,  uniform,  properly  granulated 
and  proportioned  for  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
baby  chick. 

Also  remember  this:  the  amount,  of  feed  eaten 
by  a  baby  chick  during  the  baby  chick  period  is  so 


small  that  the  slight  difference  in  cost  between 
poor  feed  and  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  means 
nothing  —  especially  when  you  realize  that  the 
saving  of  a  very  few  chicks  more  than  makes  up 
for  it. 

So — why  take  chances,  why  experiment,  when 
Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  puts  the  whole  secret  in 
the  hollow  of  your  hand?  It  is  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  that  gives  your  baby  chicks  exactly  what 
they  need. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  how  to  feed  your  baby 
chicks  for  better  results  and  bigger  profits — send 
today  for  the  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Makes 
Hens  Happy."  Full  of  practical  hints  and  profit- 
pointers!  Send  for  your  copy  at  once — it's  free! 
Don't  bother  to  write  a  letter — simply  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  below.    Do  it  today — NOW! 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


AJ1 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Department,  Sperry  Fi.our  Co. 
ISO  Weber  Avenue,  Stockton,  California. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet  on  baby  chicks. 
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Lighthouses  That  Guide  to  Better  Farming 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


[HE  SILO  SALESMAN  had  been  putting  in  his  best  licks,  but 
he  couldn't  land  Silas  Small  to  save  him.  The  old  tight-wad 
said  that  he  had  farmed  for  years  without  a  silo  and  had 
made  good  money,  and  besides,  the  thing  cost  too  darned 
much.  Finally  the  son,  who  had  just  returned  from  agricul- 
tural college,  saved  the  day.  "Say,  ma,  peaches  will  be  ripe  next  week," 
he  said.  "You  and  I  will  can  our  share,  but  we'll  let  pa's  share  lie  out 
somewhere  to  dry.  Then  next  winter  we'll  eat  nice,  juicy  canned  peaches 
while  he's  eating  dried  ones."  Old 
Silas  saw  the  point  and  he  signed 
up  for  a  silo  without  a  murmur. 

If  that  son  of  his  could  be  spared 
from  the  farm  he  would  make  a 
mighty  good  salesman  for  some  con- 
cern, for  an  expert  could  not  have 
hit  upon  a  more  fitting  illustration. 
A  silo  is  merely  a  great  big  mason 
Jar,  made  of  wood  or  concrete  in- 
stead of  glass.  And  it  cans  corn 
just  .as  perfectly  for  the  bossys  as 
the  mason  does  for  the  family. 

Fruits  and  green  vegetables  are 
canned  so  as  to  supply  succulent  and 
palatable  foods  to  the  family  during 
the  winter.  Succulence  is  just  as 
essential  to  cqws  as  to  human  be- 
ings. The  abundant  milk  flow  ob- 
tained from  June  pasture  is  due  to 
a  very  great  extent  to  the  succu- 
lence of  the  grass,  and  a  silo  pro- 
vides succulent  feed  during  the  win- 
ter months  when  pasture  is  not 
available. 

The  Way  Silage  Is  Made. 
How  does  it  do  this?  Well,  in  the 
formation  of  silage  certain  chemical 
changes  occur  which  soften  the  fiber, 
make  the  food  elements  more  digest- 
ible, and  add  new  and  agreeable 
flavors.  Bacteria  pass  into  the  silo 
with  the  green  fodder  and  multiply 
there,  favored  by  the  presence  of  air 
and  moisture,  and  the  material  in 
the  fodder  upon  which  they  feed. 
Considerable  heat  is  developed  in  this 
process.  Most  of  the  bacteria  can- 
not live  without  oxygen,  and  the 
amount  of  air  available  determines 
how  far  this  fermentation  process 
will  run.  When  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen is  exhausted  the  bacteria  die 
and  the  fermentation  ceases  unless 
more  air  is  admitted.  This  explains 
why  it  is  necessary  for  a  silo  to  be 
air-tight  on  the  sides  and  bottom. 
It  does  not  matter  so  much  about 
the  top,  as  a  thin  layer  of  silage 

will  spoil  and  thus  form  a  seal  which  will  exclude  air  and  keep  the  re- 
mainder of  the  silage  in  perfect  condition  for  years. 

Thus,  aside  from  the  benefit  of  silage  for  feeding  during  the  winter 
months  when  green  feed  is  not  available,  a  silo  will  prove  an  insurance 
against  dry  years.  The  farmer  with  a  good  supply  of  silage  knows  that 
he  can  carry  his  stock  through  a  long,  dry  spell  with  practically  no  loss 
of  milk  flow  to  his  dairy  cows,  or  falling  off  in  the  condition  of  his  beef 
stock,  so  drought  has  no  terrors  for  him. 

Furthermore,  silage  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  animals  consuming  it,  keeping  the  bowels  normal,  the  tissues  vigor- 
ous, the  skin  soft  and  pliable,  and  the  coat  glossy,  which  is  a  condition 
that  marks  the  animals  as  ones  capable  of  making  the  most  of  their  feed. 
The  acids  developed  in  the  silage  act  as  condiments,  stimulating  the  appe- 


Don't  flounder  around  on  the  seat*  of  uncertainty  when  you  can  build  a  lighthouse  on 
vimr  farm  that  will  keep  you  ofT  the  rwks  and  guide  the  way  to  better  farming  and 
bigger  profit*.   That  lighthouse  is  the  silo.   It  will  prove  a  sound  investment. 


tite  and  increasing  the  consumption  of  feed,  which  results  in  an  in- 
creased production  of  milk  or  flesh. 

How  about  its  cost?  First  of  all,  the  silo  should  not  be  considered 
an  expense  any  more  than  a  barn  is  an  expense.  Either  r>ne  is  an  in- 
vestment, but  the  silo  will  pay  the  biggest  dividends  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  feed.  It  not  only  brings  the  herd  the  best  of 
summer's  feed  when  pastures  are  bare,  but  it  stores  more  rough  feed 
for  less  money  than  any  other  farm  building.    A  silo  14x32  feet  will 

contain  approximately  the  same 
number  of  cubic  feet  as  a  mow 
36x14x10  feet.  The  silo  will  hold 
100  tons  of  silage  containing  18  tons 
of  digestible  nutrients,  while  the 
mow  will  store  11  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay  containing  six  tons  of  digestible 
nutrients.  In  other  words,  the  mow 
must  be  three  times  as  large  as  the 
silo  to  hold  as  much  feed.  It  is 
well  for  a  Silas  Small  to  remember 
this  when  he  puts  off  the  erection  of 
a  silo  because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved; also  he  should  bear  in  mind 
that  an  acre  will  produce  consider- 
ably more  digestible  feed  as  silage 
than  as  hay,  and  will  feed  six  times 
more  stock  than  when  pastured. 

Back  in  the  corn  belt  the  argu- 
ment is  advanced  that  at  least  37 
per  cent  of  the  digestible  material 
of  the  corn  plant  is  left  in  the 
stover  when  the  ears  only  are  used, 
while  . if  the  corn  is  ensiled  this  37 
per  cent  goes  into  the  silo  together 
with  the  63  per  cent  in  the  ear,  and 
there  is  practically  no  waste.  Even 
if  the  dry  stover  is  fed  as  roughage 
when  the  corn  is  raised  for  grain,  It 
is  not  saved  as  completely  as  in 
silage.  The  loss  is  generally  about 
25  per  cent  and  sometimes  goes  as 
high  as  45  per  cent.  Furthermore, 
a  given  amount  of  corn  in  the  form 
of  silage  will  produce  more  milk 
than  the  same  amount  when  shocked 
and  dried,  even  when  ears  and  all 
are  used. 

Here  In   California   corn   is  not 
raised  so  extensively  as  in  the  corn 
belt,  yet  the  same  reasoning  applies 
to    milo,    kafir    and    other  popular 
crops.    Indian  corn  should  and  will 
be  grown  more  extensively  in  many 
sections  of  the  State,  but  even  where 
it    cannot    be    successfully  grown, 
most  satisfactory  silage  can  be  made 
from  other  crops,  and  most  of  them 
yield  so  much  heavier  than  corn  that 
the  greater  tonnage  offsets  the  slight  decrease  in  feeding  value.  There 
has  been  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  sorghums,  but  this  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  cut  while  too  green  for  silage  purposes. 

Numerous  Silage  Crops. 
Average  yields  of  10  to  15  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  have  been 
obtained  at  the  University  Farm  during  the  past  four  years  on  grain 
land  receiving  one  irrigation,  the  crops  being  Indian  corn,  sweet  sorghum, 
milo,  feterita  and  sudan  grass.  All  of  these  crops,  when  cut  at  the 
proper  time,  produced  silage  of  excellent  quality  and  palatability.  Per 
unit  of  dry  matter,  sweet  sorghum  silage  proved  slightly  more  efficient 
than  Indian  corn  silage,  and  we  understand  that  in  Kansas,  the  impor- 
tant corn  State,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  silos  are  filled  with  sweet 
sorghum  silage.  (Concluded  on  page  372) 
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EDITORIALS 


CALIFORNIA,  EN  AVANT! 

ACCORDING  to  one  of  the  recent  extensions  of 
the  English  "language  which  is  now  in  the 
making,"  California  is  "going  some."  Our 
last  issue  bore  date  of  February  29  instead  of 
March  1,  because  the  progressive  printers  con- 
cluded to  jump  the  Gregorian  calendar  and  call 
for  the  presidential  election  of  1920  this  year 
instead  of  next— thus  giving  the  Peace  Congress 
the  chance  to  nominate  a  President  for  the  United 
States,  from  the  point  of  view  of  world  service- 
ability— all  of  which  is  indicative  of  some  speed 
in  this  State.  And  current  events  justify  Califor- 
nia in  assuming  initiative  in  speeding  up  the  coun- 
try. In  1918  California  stood  sixth  in  the  list  of 
forty-eight  States  in  the  amount  of  revenue  paid 
into  the  United  States  treasury — advancing  from 
tenth  place  in  1917.  In  1918  also  California  ad- 
vanced to  third  place  among  the  States  in  the 
ownership  of  automobiles  and  auto  trucks  with 
4  07.761  of  these  vehicles,  and  being  beaten  only 
by  New  York  with  462,389  and  by  Ohio  with 
415.000!  Surely  our  wheels  are  going  around!  It 
is  apparently  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  unjailed 
population  of  California  to  go  on  a  joy  ride  at  the 
same  moment — filling  all  the  State  highways  with 
motors  nearer  together  than  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered safe  to  run!     jC     j)t  ,  jfl 

GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  CROPS  AND  PEOPLE. 

THE  promise  for  advancement  in  1919  indi- 
cates that  last  year's  attainment  will  be 
considerably  surpassed.  Over  most  of  the 
area  of  the  State  the  rainfall  is  now  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  greater  than  the  normal:  the  reser- 
voirs are  full  of  water  and  the  mountains  are 
deeply  snowed  under.  According  to  the  figures  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cali- 
fornia receded  in  1918  to  seventeenth  place  among 
the  States,  in  value  of  crops  produced,  from  the 
seventh  place  which  she  occupied  in  1917.  This 
was  chiefly  due  to  water  shortage,  which  has 
already  been  made  good  for  1919,  and  the  State 
may  be  expected  to  regain  and  possibly  improve 
upon  her  relative  position  of  1917;  for  other  States 
are  just  as  weary  as  we  are  of  war-speeded  crops 
and  onr  chance  to  shift  profitably  to  others  is  at 
least  as  good  as  other  States  enjoy.  Although 
others  may  reach  deeper  into  Uncle  Sam's  wheat 
pocket  than  we,  we  shall  have  a  good  chance  at 
a  hungry  world  with  our  distinctive  high-class 
products  and  manufactured  forms  thereof,  if  the 
war  embargoes  are  lifted  from  trade  and  shipping 
and  our  goods  thus  have  a  fair  chance  at  open 
markets. 

Favoring  natural  conditions  for  production  will 
also  have  relation  to  the  increased  demand  for 
opportunities  for  investment  and  enterprise-build- 
ing which  will  be  a  feature  of  the  current  year. 
In  spite  of  the  handicaps  on  tourist  travel  which 
Government  direction  of  railways  has  more  or  less 
necessitously  involved,  the  hotels  in  our  resort 
regions  are  running  over,  waiting  lists  have  been 
installed  and  hotel  extension  is  proceeding  on  a 
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large  scale.  California  has  received  great  volumes 
of  desirable  publicity  during  the  war  through  the 
wider  recognition  of  her  special  productions,  which 
testify  to  wide  soli  capacity  and  climatic  salubrity. 
Nearly  all  warriors  have  sustained  weather  shock 
in  western  Europe,  which  will  impel  them  to 
start  anew  under  a  better  canopy  of  atmospheric 
mellowness.  We  shall  have  a  considerable  increase 
in  our  enrollment  of  both  employing  and  journey- 
men farmers.  We  are  expecting  that  California 
will  lead  the  States  in  the  total  of  post-war  de- 
velopment realized  in  all  lines  of  industry. 
jt  '  Jt  Jt 

BEANS  ON  THE  JUMP. 

AND  so  it  is  going  to  be  a  leap-year  even  for 
beans — but  they  will  jump  backwards!  About 
the  only  consolation  which  the  leguminous 
crusaders  from  California  bring  back  from  their 
attack  upon  the  holy  sepulchre  of  government 
food  exportation  and  price-fixing  at  Washington 
is  that  "beans  will  have  to  go  to  pre-war  prices 
and  that  growers  are  at  liberty  to  sell  them  where 
they  can."  Unless  something  else  can  be  done, 
then,  beans  which  cost  the  growers  perhaps  twice 
as  much  per  pound  will  have  to  go  at  pre-war 
prices — if  they  can"  get  them  in  vie\Wt-of  the  tre- 
mendous over-production  which  hectic  crop  ex- 
pansion was  directly  responsible  for.  It  looks  as 
though  California  growers  would  surely  do  their 
full  duty  in  patriotic  sacrifice.  Col.  Weinetock. 
who  went  East  with  President  Turner  of  the  Bean 
Association  to  help  save  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  bean  wreck,  suggests  that  Congress  should 
appropriate  ten  million  dollars  to  buy  two  mil- 
lion sacks  of  beans  at  5c  per  pound.  "Such  a 
purchase,"  he  says,  "if -California  were  given  65 
per  cent,  would  stabilize  the  market  to  such  an 
extent  that  independent  business  would  probably 
absorb  the  balance  of  the  crop." 

jt     .*  j* 

HAVE  THEY  BEEN  FAIR  TO  OUR  BEANS  I 

THERE  is  still  grave  suspicion  that  the  author- 
ities have  not  been  fair  to  our  bean  growers. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  put  up  a  game 
on  the  growers  and  left  them  out  in  the  cold, 
holding  the  sack  open  for  impossible  quail.  In 
this  connection  it  would  be  well  for  the  reader 
to  turn  back  and  consider  the  claims  of  unfair- 
ness made  by  F.  S.  Wrinch,  a  bean  grower  of 
Visalla,  in  our  issue  of  February  15,  page  246. 
Mr.  Wrinch  suggested  that  we  were  possibly  giv- 
ing too  wide  importance  to  the  claims  of  local 
agencies  that  no  Oriental  beans  were  being  bought 
for  our  army  and  navy  but  only  allied  money  was 
being  spent  for  them.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
other  army  and  navy  bean  buyers,  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  California  Food  Administra- 
tion, have  been  buying  Japanese  beans  to  beat  the 
band,  for  there  now  comes,  unofficially,  from 
Washington  this  declaration:  "No  more  Japanese 
beans  are  to  be  bought  for  arm;,  and  navy  use." 
This  is  intended  as  a  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  California  bean  growers  who  are  now  holding 
apparently  not  less  than  a  billion  pounds  of  beans, 
over  and  above  what  the  normal  trade  can  be 
expected  to  use  up  before  a  new  crop  comes  in! 
Surely  these  bean  figures  make  the  head  swim 
and  the  heart  sick,  and  the  whole  country-,  which 
called  for  all  possible  beans  from  California  to 
save  the  world  from  the  Huns,  should  get  under 
this  load  of  excess  munitions  and  save  our  pa- 
triotic, though  perhaps  over  credulous,  producers 
from  being  financially  crushed.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  solvency  of  thousands  of  people.  Our  Cali- 
fornia bank  superintendent,  Charles  F.  Stern,  has 
the  right  idea  of  the  situation,  for  he  telegraphed 
last  week  to  Senator  Johnson  and  the  California 
Congressmen,  declaring  that  "the  Government's 
moral  responsibility  toward  the  bean  growers  is 
just  as  binding  as  toward  the  wheat  growers,  even 
though  no  price  was  fixed,"  and  suggesting  "a 
possible  sharing  of  the  financial  burden  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank";  pointing  out,  however, 
that  "this  does  not  clean  up  the  bean  market  " 
It  seems  clear  enough  that  the  Government  must 
buy  the  excess  beans  which  no  other  customer  can 
compass.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Stern  claims,  a  moral  obli- 
gation which,  while  we  seem  to  be  on  the  point 
of  recognizing  moral  obligations  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  should  not  be  repudiated  with  re- 
spect to  our  own  people. 
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ANOTHER  QUESTION  OF  FAIRNESS. 

AND  while  we  are  trying  to  get  our  business 
on  the  high  plane  of  fairness  there  is  an- 
other question  which  vexes  us  and  that  is' 
how  far  is  Senator  Brown  justified  in  impeaching 
one  of  our  prominent  enterprises  in  the  dairy 
line,  which  claims  to  be  co-operative,  as  only  eo-i 
operative  on  the  lion-and-lamb  basis  and  that 
nothing,  but  lion  will  rise  from  the  accouchement!' 
If  Senator  Brown  should  be  suspected  of  uttering, 
a  slander  upon  an  enterprise  which  is  being  pro- 
moted as  co-operative  among  California  cow  own- 
ers and  milk  producers,  he  should  not  claim  legis- 
lative freedom  of  speech,  but  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  should  make  his  impeachment  good 
and  thus  show  that  he  has  uttered  no  slander, 
but  has  rather  declared  the  truth  for  the  public 
warning  and  benefit.  As  we  stated  plainly  last 
week,  we  want  no  monopolies,  trusts  and  private 
or  corporate  profiteering  in  the  uniform  of  co- 
operation. We  are  continually  urging  co-opera- 
tion among  food  producers  because  we  believe 
really  chaste  co-operation  is  the  way  to  secure 
from  traders  and  consumers  fairness  to  producers 
and  the  way  also  to  develop  manhood  and  Ameri- 
canism among  producers  themselves.  But  if  an 
enterprise  claiming  to  be  co-operative  is  merely 
disguising  the  autocracy  of  commercial  domina- 
tion and  control  and  is  thereby  stool-pigeoning 
to  win  producers  to  future  oppression  which  will 
destroy  them  industrially  and  bring  to  naught 
really  co-operative  undertakings  which  they  have 
established,  it  is  our  ambition  to  assist  in  reveal- 
ing it  to  the  public  in  the  depth  of  its  commer- 
cial and  moral  darkness.  Therefore,  though  we- 
have  no  sympathy  with  Senator  Brown  in  his  gen- 
eral Quixotic  attack  on  producers'  co-operations 
and  believe  he  will  only  shiver  his  lances  upon 
them,,  it  may  possibly  be  that  he  may  find  one 
which  is  not  sound  within  and  may  get  his  spear 
through  its  hollow  crust  of  the  gleaming  armor 
of  co-operation.  Senator  Brown  claims  that  he 
has  found  one  which  is  armor  without  and  Armour 
within  and  the  important  thing  is,  is  it  true? 
Upon  another  page  of  this  issue  Mr.  Whitten  gives 
the  results  of  inquiries  he  has  currently  made 
toward  the  solution  of  this  important  question. 
Our  interest  in  the  matter  springs  from  our  con- 
viction that  true  co-operation — that  which  is  hon- 
est in  its  motive  to  distribute  among  dairy  pro- 
ducers fair  rewards  above  what  their  operations 
cost — does  not  aim  to  play  off  one  cow-man 
against  another  for  the  benefit  of  promoters,  cap- 
italizes or  distributors:  does  not  undertake  to 
depress  producers  otherwise  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized: does  not  set  out  to  exploit  consumers  for 
all  the  traffic  will  bear,  but  to  deal  all  around 
fairly  to  secure  for  producers  what  properly  be- 
longs to  them — such  an  organized  co-operation 
has  our  admiration  and  support  for  the  purposes 
named  and  others  germane  to  them.  If  any  alleged 
co-operation  does  not  embody  these  motives  and 
is  not  proceeding  on  these  principles,  the  sooner 
the  dairy  public  knows  it  the  better. 

J*      -4  Jl 

TO  A  "CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR." 

TO  THE  EDITOR:  Don't  write  anything  more 
about  socialism.  Bolshevism  and  labor  prob- 
lems. I  am  not  a  socialist,  but  an  open- 
minded  progressive.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
I  never  knew  a  socialist  to  change  his  belief. 
According  to  my  observations,  the  reason  generally 
is  this:  Those  who  attempt  to  talk  them  out  of 
their  doctrine  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  And 
their  egotistic  display  of  ignorance  would  be  held 
in  check  by  a  little  knowledge  of  history  and  pres- 
ent conditions  of  economic  or  social  questions.  If 
they  had  this,  their  opinions  and  arguments  would 
have  some  weight.  These  are  questions  which  all 
the  labor  agitators  have  Specialized  on  and  they 
have  more  or  less  knowledge  of.  Hence,  perceiv* 
ing  that  those  who  would  have  them  change  their 
opinions  have  neither  any  true  idea  of  facts  nor 
understanding  of  principles,  they  take  the  argu- 
ments for  what  they  are  worth — which  is  nothing. 
A  man  may  be  honest  but  not  be  able  to  raise  fruit 
in  California,  and  he  may  be  both  a  wise  fruit  man 
and  honest  and  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  germs 
that  underlie  .  the  world's  present  ferment.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  idea  you  will  print  this. — C.  O..J 
Sacramento. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  print  anything  which  has 
a  lesson  in  it  which  we  think  the  public  ousht 
to  learn.  You  certainly  have  written  one  which 
shows  how  hateful  are  conceit  of  opinion,  arro- 
gance' toward  the  opinions  of  others  and  refusal 
to  grant  to  others  the  freedom  of  view  which  you 
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Increase  Your  Income 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  earnings?  If  so. 
this  won't  interest  you,  as  it  is  intended  only  for  red- 
blooded  men  with  the  fire  of  ambition  burning  in  their 
hearts. 

If  you  really  like  this  paper  and  believe  you  can 
convince  others  of  its  merits,  we  can  show  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  your  earnings  by  taking  up  our  circu- 
lation work — looking  after  renewals  and  getting  new 
subscribers.  Permanent  work:  straight  salary;  no  invest- 
ment except  that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Write  us  a  little  about  yourself,  and  we'll  tell  you 
about  this  opportunity  that  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 


claim  for  yourself.  You  are  worse  than  a  socialist, 
for  all  socialists  whom  we  happen  to  know  have 
none  of  these  attitudes.  They  contend  for  what 
they  believe  and  they  know  that  truth  can  only 
be  reached  by  contention  which  grants  to  those 
of  different  views  the  same  consideration  which 
they  claim  for  themselves — until  some  demonstra- 
tion of  truth,  which  all  must  respect,  has  been 
reached.  You  are  arbitrary,  condemnatory,  im- 
placable and  count  as  true  only  the  contents  of 
your  own  noddle.  You  count  as  naught  what 
others  may  think  or  believe  or  may  have  learned 
from  their  own  experience.  You  are  a  positivist — 
granting  no  toleration  or  chance  of  right  think- 
ing to  those  who  differ  from  you  in  their  sight 
of  facts  or  In  their  judgments  of  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  facts  which  all  may  concede.  You 
are  an  "undesirable  citizen"  because  you  have  no 
respect  for  the  American  principle  of  fair  play 
and  no  loyalty  to  the  American  way  of  settling 
questions  of  public  policy  which  our  constitutions 
and  laws  provide.  You  slander  everybody  who 
tries  to  see  and  to  think  for  himself.  You  slan- 
der even  those  whom  you  try  to  endorse — the 
"labor  agitators":  because  those  whom  organized 
labor  recognizes  as  spokesmen  for  them  are  not 
Intolerant,  unpatriotic  and  unreasonable.  Those 
whom  they  refuse  to  recognize  have  your  attitude 
of  mind  toward  their  countrymen  and  by  their 
rejection  of  such  attitude  they  have  gained  for 
organized  labor  wide  respect  and  influence  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  know  whether  you  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  or 
not.  If  you  are,  join  them  and  try  to  be  reason- 
able. If  you  are  not,  try  to  be«a  socialist:  it  will 
help  you  some.  In  your  present  state  of  mind  you 
are  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your 
country. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Mimt    Give    Full    Nume   and  Address. 


Growing  Peppers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  growing  pep- 
pers on  second-bench  land  with  a  good  slope  to- 
ward the  Sacramento  river.)  We  have  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  wish  to  set  the  peppers 
in  the  level  ground  between  the  checks  in  a  prune 
orchard  we  are  planting  this  month.  The  soil  is 
silt  loam.  Peppers  have  been  grown  successfully 
in  small  quantities.  What  varieties  do  you  advise? 
When  should  we  sow  the  seed,  and  when  trans- 
plant? What  cultivation  is  necessary?  This  ground 
has  formerly  been  used  as  a  cattle  and  grain  ranch, 
raising  fine  grain.  What  are  our  shipping  mar- 
kets from  here? — B.  F.  M.,  Red  Bluff. 

You  should  be  starting  plants  now  in  covered 
seedbed.  The  plants  are  grown  and  set  out  much 
like  tomatoes,  but  are  safe  in  the  open  earlier  than 
tomatoes  because  they  can  stand  light  frosts.  They 
can  also  take  water  and  manure  to  better  advan- 
tage than  tomatoes  and  must  be  kept  growing 
briskly.  Your  natural  conditions  seem  favorable, 
but  a  more  important  matter  is  what  you  will  do 
with  the  crop.  It  is  not  safe  to  grow  it  and  trust 
to  the  general  markets.  You  ought  to  have  a  con- 
tract with  the  nearest  cannery  or  with  a  Sacra- 
mento firm  of  shippers.  The  Pimiento  is  safest  to 
grow  for  the  green  trade,  because  the  canners  pre- 
fer it.   

The  Tobacco  Problem. 
To  the  Editor:  Concerning  your  judgment  that 
tobacco  cannot  be  raised  and  used  in  California.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  consult  our  Guernevillc 
tobacconist,  who  has  been  raising  tobacco  and 
using  it  and  manufacturing  cigars  for  twenty 
years.  I  send  you  a  sample. — R.  N.  T.,  Guerne- 
ville. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  get  10.000  bam- 
boo sticks  six  feet  long  to  use  in  drying  and  curing 
Turkish  tobacco?  I  have  the  impression  that  there 
.are  sections  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  bam- 
boo is  used  as  windbreaks  and  screens  and  perhaps 
I  could  get  my  sticks  from  such  places. — J.  F.  K., 
Esparto. 

We  are  aware  that  country  tobacconists  have 
been  growing  tobacco  here  and  there  in  Califor- 
nia for  the  last  sixty  years  and  have  made  cigars 
of  varying  quality — mostly  bad.  The  sample  made 
Cat  Guerneville  is  the  best  we  have  so  far  tried. 
.But  we  are  also  aware  that  during  all  this  time 
all  who  have  undertaken  to  grow  tobacco  for  sale 
as  a  commercial  crop  have  been  disappointed  in 
one  way  or  another  and  have  as  a  rule  lost  their 
time  and  money  and  have  quit.     But  there  are 


experimental  productions  still  in  progress  and  of 
course  we  do  not  prophesy  their  failure. 

The  inquiry  from  a  subscriber  at  Esparto  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  new  drive  on  in  western  Yolo 
county  on  the  basis  of  growing  Turkish  varieties 
instead  of  the  Cuban,  Connecticut  and  Sumatra 
varieties,  which  have  been  mainly  used  hitherto. 
Maybe  the  Turks  will  come  through:  we  have  to 
wait  and  see.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  get  out 
the  bamboo  sticks  which  our  subscriber  desires. 
The  canes  which  are  most  largely  grown  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  are  not  true  bamboos.  They 
are  "reeds"  (Arundo  donax  and  not  bambusa)  and 
they  do  not  have  the  strength  and  durability  of 
bamboos.  He  will  have  to  determine  that  before 
making  contracts  for  supplying  the  "sticks"  which 

he  desires.   

Repressive  Treatment  of  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor:  Wheat  drilled  in,  or  sowed 
broadcast  and  disked  in,  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, on  well-worked  summer  fallow  or  on  land 
that  has  grown  some  cultivated  crop,  such  as  corn, 
beans,  potatoes,  etc..  the  previous  year,  will  stool 
well  and  grow  five  to  six  feet  tall  and  only  yield 
20  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have  been  told  another 
plowing  before  seeding  will  lessen  the  straw 
growth  and  increase  the  yield  of  grain.  What  is 
your  opinion? — II.  J.  J.,  Philo,  Mendocino  county. 

We  have  only  a  guess  or  two  to  give  you.  A 
fall  plowing  in  a  dry  time  would  perhaps  release 
some  of  the  moisture  which  you  have  stored  up  by 
cultivation  of  your  summer  crop  or  summer  fal- 
low and  cause  the  wheat  to  make  a  slower  start 
and  lay  itself  out  for  less  straw.  This  may  be 
the  reason  why  you  are  advised  to  plow  before 
sowing.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  similar  result  would 
be  secured  by  later  sowing  or  by  mowing  ar  pos- 
sibly sheeping  the  wheat  during  the  winter,  when 
the  ground  surface  is  dry  enough  for  it.  But  there 
are  other  things  to  consider.  Is  the  variety  of 
wheat  which  acts  this  way  for  you  the  same  that 
is  more  fruitful  on  lands  in  the  same  region  which 
give  it  less  growth-impulse?  If  it  is  not.  per- 
haps you  need  another  kind  which  has  less  nat- 
ural push  to  straw  and  more  to  grain — for  you 
may  be  growing  a  kind  which  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  prosperity  you  offer  by  summer 
fallow  in  your  district  of  heavy  rainfall.  It  may- 
be a  more  prolific  wheat  on  drier  land.  It  is  also 
possible  that  you  can  increase  your  crop  without 
changing  either  wheat  or  culture  method  by  appli- 
cation of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  which  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ample  nitrogen  sometimes  produce  remark- 
able results.  There  are  evidently  several  horns 
to  your  dilemma.  Readers  are  welcome  to  catch 
onto  any  which  have  not  pricked  our  recognition. 


Flies  and  Aphis  on  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  When  my  apple  trees  are  in 
bloom  a  large  fly  lays  eggs  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves.  When  the  eggs  hatch'  there  are  a  mil- 
lion little  lice-like  bugs  which  affect  the  apples. 
Kindly  give  me  a  recipe  for  spraying  and  tell  me 
what  makes  the  leaves  curl  up  — P.  T.,  Kerman. 

The  large  fly  does  not  lay  eggs  from  which  the 
lice  hatch.  If  it  is  like  a  house  fly  but  larger,  it 
is  only  there  to  get  honeydew  from  the  lice.  If 
it  is  a  gay,  large  fly,  hovering  like  a  bee  and  lay- 
ing eggs  among  the  lice,  it  is  a  "syrphus  fly"  and 
the  grubs  which  hatch  from  its  eggs  eat  the  lice. 
These  syrphus  flies  have  white  or  yellow  stripes  on 
their  backs  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  com- 
mon flies.  To  kill  the  lice  you  should  spray,  as 
soon  as  you  see  the  first  of  them  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  new  leaves,  with  blackleaf  tobacco 
extract  40  per  cent — using  it  at  the  rate  of  1 
pint  to  200  gallons  of  water.  The  lice  make  the 
leaves  curl — though  they  may  also  curl  from 
mildew  if  you  see  no  lice  present. 


Not  All  Stone  Fruits  Intergraft. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  well-developed  seedling 
cherry  trees  and  would  like  to  graft  them  with 
apricots.  Is  this  possible  and  if  so  with  what 
success?  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  practical  to 
graft  any  stone  fruit  on  stone'  fruit. — J.  G.  S., 
Elk  Grove. 

It  is  a  popular  error  that  all  stone  fruits  can  be 
successfully  grafted  on  each  other.  Some  can  be 
intergrafted  and  others  cannot.  The  fact  has  to 
be  determined  by  experience  in  each  case  and  not 
by  rule  for  the  whole.  Stone  fruits  will  not  always 
accept  relationship  with  those  of  their  own  kind. 
For  instance,  cherries  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
grafted  on  cherries  and  yet  all  cherries  will  not 
take  to  each  other.    The  Guigne  and  Royal  Ann 


will  not  hold  on  the  Morello,  but  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian will  take  both,  so  it  is  used  in  double  work- 
ing when  the  first  named  varieties  are  desired  on 
the  Morello  root.  Some  plums  will  go  on  peaches, 
but  not  all  plums,  etc.  Your  cherry  seedlings  will 
not  take  apricots  nor  anything  else  but  cherries. 


Vines  in  Johnson  Grass. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  80  acres  that  I  would 
like  to  plant  to  grapes.  Parts  of  this  land  have 
considerable  Johnson  grass.  I  thought  that  by 
putting  in  grapes  and  by  continued  cultivation  I 
could  eradicate  the  Johnson  grass.  Last  year  I  had 
in  a  crop  of  potatoes  and,  as  long  as  I  cultivated, 
the  Johnson  grass  would  not  grow.  I  think  per- 
haps after  a  season  or  two  of  cultivation  the  grass 
roots  would  sour  and  die.  What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  grapes  and  Johnson  grass? — J.  M.  O., 
Bakersfield. 

We  would  not  deliberately  plan  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  Johnson  grass  vineyard.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  one  wished  onto  you.  You  may 
keep  the  middles  clean,  but  chasing  the  grass 
around  the  stumps  will  make  you  dizzy.  Plant 
the  clean  land  and  put  the  spots  under  killing 
treatment  until  they  are  clean  also  before  planting. 


High  Winter  Water  Table. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  loose  creek 
bottom  land.  The  water  never  stands  on  the  sur- 
face, but  the  water  level  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
that  in  the  creek  and  stands  two  to  four  feet  from 
the  surface  in  the  winter  for  a  month  or  two  and 
four  to  seven  feet  below  the  surface  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Is  the  water  too  near  the  top  for  fruit 
trees,  and  would  alfalfa  be  all  right? — H.  T.  B., 
Orland. 

We  should  expect  pears  to  thrive  on  it  and  if 
the  rise  is  sure  to  come  when  the  alfalfa  is  dor- 
mant it  would  not  be  injured.  The  alfalfa  might 
not  be  long  lived,  but  it  could  give  you  a  whale 
of  a  yield  while  it  is  at  it. 


Planting  Milo  and  Other  Sorghnms. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  proper  time  to 
plant  dwarf  milo  maize  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley?— F.  J.,  Tulare. 

The  time  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  everywhere 
else  is  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  ground  gets  warmed 
up  and  frost  danger  is  over  and  to  continue  as 
the  land  has  moisture  enough  during  the  summer, 
until  there  arises  the  dangtr  of  fall  frosts  kill- 
ing the  plant  before  it  gets  growth  enough  to  be 
valuable.  The  exact  dates  depend  upon  whether 
the  piece  of  land  is  apt  to  be  frosty  or  not. 


Too  Frosty  for  the  Japanese  Plnms. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  graft  on  the  Bur- 
bank  plum,  which  blooms  too  early  for  this  alti- 
tude, which  is  3250  feet  elevation,  and  the  late 
spring  frosts  get  the  crop? — T.  A.  M.,  Pleasant 
Valley. 

You  will  probably  have  to  forsake  the  Japanese 
varieties  and  rely  on  the  European  (domestica), 
which  includes  practically  all  of  our  common 
plums,  which  are  much  later  bloomers.  They  usu- 
ally accept  the  Japanese  as  a  stock. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Rureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  March  4,  1919: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 


'  — >>  1«B 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  < 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'n* 

Eureka                     4.60  30.89  32.54  62  38 

Red  Rluff                  1.26  23.33  18.10  §8  38 

Sacramento              1.49  15.81  14.32  6*  i& 

San   Francisco....  2.70  23.02  16.85  60  44 

San  Jose                   1.72  16.49  12.12  62  34 

Fresno   49  5.81  6.89  62  38 

San  Luis  Obispo..    .80  14.59  14.60  66  40 

Los  Angeles  02  6.06  11.39  70  44 

San  Diego  .......    .18  6.32  7.41  62  44 

Winnemucca   24  5.49  5.02  50  26 

Reno   60  8.48  7.76  62  26 

Tonopah      5.42  48  18 


SNOW  ON  GROUND. 
Emigrant  Gap,  98  inches;  Yosemite,  18  inches;  Hunt- 
ington' Lake,  67  inches;  Cascada,  3  inches;  Portola, 
inches;  Squirrel  Inn,  10  inches;  Summit.  148  inches:  Mc- 
Cloud,  18  inches;  Sierraville.  8  inches;  Inskip,  74  inches. 
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Reasonably  Clean  Hay  Demanded  in  New  Bill 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


HAT  there  are  more 
farmers  who  buy  hay 
than  there  are  who 
raise  hay  to  sell  can 
hardly  be  questioned. 
That  they  are  entitled 
to  buy  hay  with  no 
great  amount  of  dirt  in  it  is  hardly 
to  be  questioned.  That  hay  can  be 
produced  and  baled  with  no  great 
amount  of  dirt  in  it  and  at  the  same 
time  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
producer  than  if  he  includes  undue 
dirt  will,  we  believe,  be  amply 
proved  if  by  some  means  a  direct 
swiftly  applied  penalty  may  be  ap- 
plied. Our  columns  have  been  open 
to  arguments  for  and  against  the 
hay  bill,  defeated  in  the  1917  Leg- 
islature. Two  important  lines  of 
opposition  seemed  to  have  merit. 
The  idea  of  tagging  the  bales  with 
weight  at  time  of  baling  and  of  sell- 
ing later  on  those  weights  with  a 
five-pound  tolerance  was  objection- 
able from  many  angles,  although  it 
was  intended  to  prevent  dealers 
from  ipsisting  on  a  greater  allow- 
ance for  shrinkage.  To  regulate  by 
law  the  amount  of  dirt  that  may  be 
allowed  in  hay  is  one  proposition 
that  would  stick  most  any  legislator 
because  of  conditions  as  they  exist  j 
in  hay  production.  But  the  conten- 
tion of  some  people  that  "dirtless 
hay  can't  be  did"  has  not  all  of  the 
truth  in  it.  In  the  worst  of  seasons 
there  is  no  need  of  the  great  amount 
of  dirt  that  is  found  in  some  hay 
and  it  is  freely  charged  that  the  dirt 
is  actually  shoveled  in.  We  do  not 
need  to  consider  this  charge,  be- 
cause It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
baling  from  shocks  made  with  drag 
bucks  a  great  plenty  of  dirt  is  likely 
to  be  so  mingled  with  the  hay  that 
it  would  cost  something  to  shake  it 
out.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
with  gravely  soil  or  cloddy  adobe, 
plenty  of  dirt  will  be  well  mixed  in 
without  shoveling  it.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  an  earnest  ef- 
fort is  made  to  clean  up  all  the  hay 
at  the  end  of  a  setting.  But  we  con- 
tend that  when  hay  producers  ac- 
tually feel  a  pinch  on  their  pocket 
books  in  selling  dirty  hay,  they  will 
farm  better,  with  better  machinery 
and  less  land,  but  will  make  more 
money  because  the  yield  of  the  hay 
will  be  greater  and  markets  will  be 


Sixty-nine  pounds  of  rock  found     concealed  In  one  bale  of  hay, 
(■eorge  McPhee,  Sealer  for  Orange  County. 


hy 


stronger,  all  other  things  being 
equal. 

NEW  BILL  LESS  OBJECTIONABLE. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  re- 
membering the  great  interest  shown 
by  our  subscribers  in  the  discussion 
which  has  been  going  on  in  our  col- 
umns, we  believe  it  is  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  readers  to  champion  the 


bill  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Walter  Eden  of  Orange 
county.  Note  the  features  of  it  and 
then  write  to  Mr.  Eden  at  the  Capi- 
tol. Sacramento,  so  he  may  use  your 
letters  as  an  antidote  to  the  oppo- 
sition that  will  develop  from  certain 
sources.  If  you  dislike  certain  pro- 
visions, tell  him  so.    We  know  that 


the  proposed  bill  is  favorably  taken 
by  a  number  of  legislators  who  bit- 
terly opposed  the  bill  of  1917.  Note 
that  balers'  tag  weights  are  not 
mentioned  and  therefore  no  toler- 
ance is  indicated.  As  provided  in 
the  bill,  all  weights  on  which  sales 
are  made  must  be  obtained  by 
weighing  within  10  days  of  such 
sale.  No  baler  shall  put  or  con- 
ceal foreign  matter  or  damaged  hay 
within  a  bale  with  intent  to  defraud. 
Hay  must  be  sold  in  one  of  two 
ways:  by  the  weight,  in  which  a 
ton  must  be  full  2000  pounds;  or 
by  the  bale,  in  which  case  the  true 
weight  must  be  marked  on  a  tag 
securely  fastened  to  the  bale.  This 
tagging,  of  course,  is  not  done  by 
the  producer  or  baler  if  the  hay  is 
sold  by  the  ton.  When  hay  bales 
become  broken  during  shipment  by 
common  carrier  their  approximate 
weights  may  be  used  In  the  settle- 
ment. Violators  are  to  be  fined  $50 
to  $100.  The  law  is  to  be  enforced 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, who  states  that  it  will  not 
require  any  extra  officials  beyond 
the  force  already  under  his  super- 
vision. 

POSSIBLE  AMENDMENT. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  amendment 
is  likely  to  be  proposed  before  the 
bill  gets  through,  providing  a  thing 
which  looks  at  first  glance  like  more 
work  for  the  baler,  but  is  in  reality 
less  work  and  therefore  less  expense. 
It  will  have  the  long-sought  and 
much-to-be-desired  effect  of  creating 
a  stronger  demand  and  better  prices 
for  good  hay,  will  automatically 
without  any  prosecutions  lead  to 
greater  care  in  keeping  dirt  or  rocks 
out  of  hay,  and  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vertisement for  the  producer.  The 
proposition  is  to  have  tags  printed 
with  the  baler's  and  producer's 
names  and  locality  where  grown  and 
a  statement  whether  the  hay  is  baled 
from  stack  or  shock.  Any  additional 
advertisement  may  also  be  printed 
on  the  tags.  This  will  do  away 
with  the  troubles  of  whittling  sticks 
and  marking  them  while  the  crew 
waits,  and  the  tags  can  be  stuck 
onto  the  tie  wire  in  less  time  than 
is  usually  taken  to  whittling  sticks. 
Now  boost  or  kick  in  earnest  and  at 
once. 


First:  Stacked  hay  goes  through 
a  sweat  and  is  therefore  better  cured 
for  having  been  stacked.  During 
1916,  McNab  &  Smith,  San  Fran- 
cisco, purchased  from  Scott,  MaSner 
&  Miller  6000  tons  of  their  best 
stacked  red  oat  hay  and  they  chose 
it  from  the  total  of  17,000  tons 
which  I  purchased  for  Scott,  Mag- 
ner  &  Miller  that  year.  Any  large 
feeder  appreciates  and  will  pay  extra 
for  stacked  hay,  but  unless  the  pur- 
chaser sees  the  hay  in  the  stack 
personally;  unless  he  is  an  expert 
hay  buyer,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
tell  at  the  car  door  whether  it  is 
from  shock  or  stack,  but  later  on 
he  may  learn  to  his  sorrow  and  loss 
that  the  hay  will  not  feed  properly 
and  that  evidently  it  was  not  cured 
by  being  stacked.  Of  course  this  has 
to  do  specifically  with  hay  grown 
and  baled  in  a  district  where  they 
have  considerable  fog  during  the  fall 
of  the  year. 

Second:  In  some  districts  where 
they  have  lots  of  fog  it  is  unwise, 
impractical  and  dangerous  to  bale 
hay  from  the  bunch  or  shock. 

Third:  Stacking  gives  best  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  maximum 
amount  of  dirt  from  the  bale. 

(a)  If  hay  is  short  and  ground 
rough,  hay  can  be  brought  to  the 
stack  on  the  buck  rake,  one  shock 
at  a  time  and  dumped  and  then  if 
a  farmer  really  wants  to  keep  the 
dirt  out,  he  will  have  a  man  sta- 
tioned at  the  stacker  and  when  a 
little  dirt  accumulates,  he  can  be  a 
little  careful  just  how  deep  the 
fork  is  set  into  the  hay  to  be  hoisted 
onto  the  stack. 


Why  Hay  Should  Be  Stacked 

I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**  by  a  Veteran  Hay  Buyer.] 


(b)  When  hay  is  grown  in  the 
hills,  it  is  bucked  down  the  hill  and 
if  the  press  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  they  bring  down  two  or  three 
bunches  on  the  buck  rake,  a  lot  of 
dirt  rolls  down  and  is  intermingled 
in  the  different  strata  of  this  lot  of 
hay  and  if  it  is  then  drawn  by  cable 
and  fork  directly  onto  the  feeding 
table  and  baled,  you  will  have  all 
this  dirt  in  the  bale  and  it  never 
will  come  out  until  bale  is  ulti- 
mately opened  at  time  it  is  fed. 

(c)  The  only  logical  or  practical 
way  of  separating  the  choice  hay 
from  the  lower  grade,  which  may  be 
composed  of  wild  oats  and  weeds 
which  grow  in  the  low  places  and 
around  the  edges  of  the  field  and  in 
the  poor  patches  of  soil  in  this  field; 
the  only  practical  way  to  give  the 
farmer  justice  and  to  compensate 
him  for  the  bother  of  separating  it 
is  to  have  his  men  draw  hay  to  two 
different  stacks;  the  choice  shocks 
to  one  stack  and  the  off-srades  to 
another  stack,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  off-grade  stack  will  be  very 
small.  But  the  way  it  is  done  now, 
where  the  farmer  gets  no  extra  com- 
pensation for  trying  to  hold  up  the 
quality  of  his  hay.  the  weeds  and 
poor  grades  are  delivered  to  one 
stack  and  when  the  hay  buyer  comes 
around,  he  sees  only  choice  hay. 
But  if  he  sees  the  ground  on  which 
this  hay  was  produced,  he  will  know 
that  there  are  patches  of  off-grade 


hay  contained  in  the  stack  that  he 
is  looking  at. 

Fourth:  Another  good  reason  for 
stacking  hay  is  the  inability  of 
small  farmers  to  get  a  hay  press  at 
the  proper  time  that  the  hay  in  the 
shock  is  ready  to  bale,  and  I  have 
heard  many  a  farmer  say,  "Look,  I 
have  lost  in  weight  and  color  and 
now  the  hay  is  still  unbaled  in  the 
field  in  the  shock,  and  I  don't  know 
when  I  will  be  able  to  get  it  baled. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  didn't  take  your 
advice  and  stack  it,  for  then  I 
would  have  had  no  fear  about  the 
field  getting  on  fire  or  about  the 
possibility  of  early  rains,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  loss  in  weight,  color, 
and  general  appearance  of  the  hay." 
When  hay  is  stacked  it  can  remain 
in  the  stack  indefinitely.  I  have 
bought  hay  for  L.  C.  Sheldon  from 
the  Miller  &  Lux  estate  at  Newman 
that  had  been  stacked  eight  or  ten 
years.  When,  several  years  ago,  hay 
went  to  $26,  they  sent  me  to  look 
over  these  stacks,  and  with  a  little 
care  in  the  baling  we  were  able  to 
get  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  hay  from 
these  stacks  that  I  have  ever  bought. 
There  are  certain  localities  where  it 
is  not  very  important  one  way  or  the 
other  whether  the  hay  is  stacked  or 
baled  from  the  bunch.  This  state- 
ment holds  on  all  kinds  of  hay,  in- 
cluding alfalfa.  For  instance,  you 
take  a  hot  climate  like  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  if  the  hay  is  bunched 


in  abnormally  large  shocks  or 
bunches,  say  400  to  800  pounds  to 
the  bunch,  then  this  hay  is  classed, 
so  far  as  feeding  qualities  are  con- 
cerned, just  so  good. as  it  would  had^, 
it  been  shocked  in  150  to  200  pound 
shocks  and  then  stacked.  Again,  if 
you  have  a  large  field  of  wheat  hay 
like  Thomas  McKeown,  on  the  hills 
above  Port  Costa,  and  it  is  in  400 
or  500  pound  shocks;  if  you  would 
disturb  these  shocks  while  that  wind 
is  blowing  (and  they  do  have  some 
wind  there)  by  hauling  or  bucking 
to  a  stack,  that  very  act  will  lose 
in  color  and  character  of  the  hay 
more  than  you  gain  through  stack- 
ing. Another  reason  for  stacking 
any  hay  in  any  district  is  that  prac- 
tically all  the  shocks  are  bleached  on 
top.  Of  course  this  depends  more 
or  less  on  the  length  of  time  hay 
remains  unbaled  in  the  shock  or 
bunch.  But  when  hay  is  placed 
in  the  stack  and  is  left  there  long 
enough  to  go  through  the  proper 
sweat,  the  bleached  hay  regains  its 
natural  color. 

A  man  who  is  a  practical  farmer 
or  hay  dealer  and  buyer  and  a  con- 
sumer will  appreciate  this  bill,  be- 
cause he  will  see  that  the  honest 
farmer  will  get  the  best  considera- 
tion for  any  added  expense  he  is  put 
to  to  make  his  product  salable  and 
be  adequately  paid  for  his  effort  for 
so  doing. 

Respectfully  submitted,  having  in 
mind  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned in  growing,  selling  and  feed- 
ing of  hay  in  California. — Frank  L. 
Look,  509  Van  Nuys  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 
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Ornamental  Trees  for  Shade  and  Beauty 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


URING  the  next  two 
months  the  planting  of 
ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  will  be  taking 
place.  Ornamental  de- 
ciduous trees,  if  not  yet 
planted,  should  be  set 
out  without  delay — the 
sooner  they  are  in  place  the  better, 
as  they  are  waking  up  to  life  now. 
The  evergreens  can  be  planted  later, 
as  they  are  balled  or  shipped  in 
boxes  or  tubs  ready  to  be  planted 
without  disturbance  of  the  roots. 

Owners>-of  country  and  city  homes 
are  taking  more  pains  than  ever  to 
beautify  their  surroundings  by  trees, 
shrubbery  and  climbers.  The  effect 
is  more  artistic — and  it  is  cumula- 
tive —  than  -the  filigree  work  and 
gingerbread  moulding  fashionable  on 
buildings  of  a  generation  ago  and 
which  the  proud  owner  hated  to  hide 
behind  a  screen  of  foliage  because 
it  was  an  evidence  that  he  had  ex- 
pended money  thereon.  Trees  and 
shrubs  become  a  living  part  of  the 
home,  in  each  of  which  the  owner 
takes  a  pride  and  delight,  just  as 
he  becomes  more  attached  to  a  good 
picture  on  his  walls  the  longer  he 
possesses  it.  A  well-planted  yard,  a 
nicely  tended  hedge,  a  friendly  ave- 
nue of  trees  produce  a  kindly  feel- 
ing in  the  passerby.  They  look 
"homey"  instead  of  being  showy. 

DECIDUOUS    ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

A  good  many  people  who  are  un- 
decided what  to  plant  want  to  know 
something  of  varieties.  For  this  rea- 
son we  will  mention  a  few  that  are 
desirable  for  different  purposes  to 
be  planted  now.  For  a  quick-grow- 
ing avenue  or  a  street  tree  the  Euro- 
pean plane  tree  (Platanus  orien- 
talis)  is  one  of  the  best  for  perma- 
nent shade  and  beauty.  If  these 
are  planted  in  the  hot  interior  val- 
leys at  say  60  feet  apart,  fillers 
should  be  planted  between  (Balm  of 
Oilead  poplar  will  make  a  good 
filler)  until  the  planes  are  grown  so 
as  to  need  all  the  room.  Then  the 
"fillers"  can  be  taken  out  and  the 
ground  treated  to  a  good  dressing  of 
fertilizer  to  replace  in  the  soil  what 
the  Balms  have  used.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  rapid  growth  under 
the  influence  of  adequate  moisture, 
warmth  and  soil,  there  is  one  of 


these  trees  on  Madera  avenue  in 
Fresno,  eight  years  old,  which  is  65 
feet  high  and  which  has  a  spread 
of  42  feet  across. 

The  Norway  maple  is  another  fine 
street  tree,  also  for  the  park  or  ave- 
nue, as  it  grows  in  very  compact 
and  symmetrical  form  and  has  a 
deep  green  foliage.  The  silver  maple 
also  makes  a  rapid  growth  and 
should  do  well  anywhere  where  there 
is  suitable  soil  and  moisture.  The 
leaf  is  a  bright  green  with  a  silvery 


Its  autumn  dress  takes  on  the  high 
coloring  seen  in  the  East.  The 
acorns  are  very  large. 

The  tan-bark  oak  (Densiflora)  may 
be  mentioned  here,  though  it  is  an 
evergreen.  This  tree  is  not  only  a 
fine,  handsome  spreading  tree  — 
where  it  has  room — but  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  in  foliage  in 
the  State,  the  leaves  "being  of  a 
deep,  lustrous  green  above  and  look 
a  velvety  brown  beneath.  The  buds 
are  soft  and  with  a  fine  "pile"  on 


Whether  they  be  to  break  the  wind,  to  afford  shade  or  to  relieve  the  eye,  the  wayfarer  Is 
always  grateful  for  these  leafy  avenues,  both  in  town  and  country. 


nether  surface.  The  sugar  maple  is 
not  suited  to  hot,  dry  sections. 
,  The  Balm  of  Gilead  is  a  very 
rapid  grower  and  spreads  out  well, 
making  a  good  avenue  or  street 
tree — good  for  any  part  of  Califor- 
nia— while  the  Linden  or  Basswood 
is  good  for  the  coast.  This  latter 
tree  is  very  fragrant  when  in  bloom. 
Also  it  provides  splendid  provender 
for  the  bees  at  this  stage. 

OAK  VARIETUR 

Of  the  oaks,  the  Red  American  is 
one  of  the  most  rapid  growers  and 
makes  a  good  street  or  avenue  tree 
or  a  handsome  individual  by  itself. 


them,  and  the  growth  of  an  estab- 
lished tree  is  rapid — for  an  oak.  The 
Pin  oak  is  another  handsome  tree 
for  avenue  planting  and  the  Scarlet 
oak — both  American  citizens.  The 
latter  tree  has  a  gorgeous  autumn 
foliage,  as  its  name  implies.  These 
are  a  few  useful  varieties  as  a  sug- 
gestion. 

DE4  mi  OVS  SHRUBS. 
Of  shrubs  for  the  yard,  either  to 
fill  out  a  corner  or  as  a  massed 
shrubbery  background  for  flower 
beds,  the  Crape  myrtle  is  a  strong 
grower  and  adapts  itself  to  varying 
soil  conditions.  The  leaves  are  a  bright 


green  and  it  will  bloom  throughout 
the  summer.  The  Pink,  Purple  and 
White  myrtles  are  also  fine  for 
grouping — the  White  being  excep- 
tionally well  adapted  to  the  interior 
valley  climates. 

The  elder  may  be  used  sparingly 
as  a  background.  It  shows  green 
very  early  in  spring,  blooms  early 
and  looks  pretty  with  its  clusters 
of  tiny  grape-like  berries,  which  are 
used  in  Europe  to  make  elderberry 
wine.  The  Flowering  cherry  is  well 
adapted  for  small  grounds — the  flow- 
ers are  of  that  delicate  tint  that  dei- 
fies springtide  to  the  Japanese. 
Sprays  from  this  bush  when  in  flower 
are  very  effective  alone  for  table 
decoration. 

Everybody  likes  the  Barberry,  with 
its  fine  foliage  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  later  develop  into  fine  red 
berries  that  last  well.  The  Rose  of 
Sharon  and  Snowdrift  (Hibiscus) 
provide  fine  generous  blooms  and 
are  easy  to  take  care  of.  The  Spirea 
has  fine  long  spikes  of  bloom,  is  a 
medium  sized  shrub  and  easy  to  care 
for,  and  the  Smoke  Tree,  which  has 
clusters  of  pal6  purple  flowers,  looks 
liks  a  smoke  cloud  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. The  trees  and  shrubs  we 
have  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
only  a  few  which  are  easy  to  start 
and  take  care  of  and  which  are  rea- 
sonably bound  to  please  if  they  are 
given  a  fair  chance.  In  our  next 
issue  we  expect  to  treat  of  ever- 
greens. With  the  express  under- 
standing, however,  that  it  is  not  our 
business  to  advise  on  groupings. 
That  is  the  specialty  of  a  landscape 
gardener  and  varies  according  to  lo- 
cality, climate,  soil,  aspect  and 
topography  as  well  as  the  extent  Of 
the  yard,  park  or  grounds  it  is 
sought  to  improve.  One  sees  so 
many  beautiful  natural  settings  in 
California  that  could  be  improved 
with  little  trouble  and  expense  and 
so  many  bare  spots  in  highly  pro- 
ductive areas  that  every  lover  of  the 
State  would  fain  see  clothed  with 
permanent  tree  and  shrub  growth — ■ 
which  at  once  confers  an  individu- 
ality on  the  spot  so  favored. 

An  ornamental  tree  which  we  have 
planted  ourselves  has  a  sentimental 
value  which  gives  us  compound  in- 
terest. To  the  passerby  it  is  a  "joy 
forever." 


— for  really  good 
pumpkin  pie 

— the  kind  of  pie  that  hits  you  in  the 
"mizzenmatt— Morse's  Sugar  Pump- 
kins are  the  first  essential.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  grow  them  in  your  garden 
at  Carrots,  Beans,  Peas,  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  Onions,  Cabbage,  etc., 
provided — you  plant  MORSE'S 
CALIFORNIA  SEEDS.  Ac- 
climated to  the  Pacific  Coast,  true- 
to-name  and  full  of  vitality. 

Morse's  Flower  Seeds  are  of  the 
same  high  quality.  Dealers  every- 
where sell  Morse'it  Seeds. 

Write  for  our  1919  Garden  Guide 
— it's  free! 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seedgfrowers  for  45  years. 

731  Front  St. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


ORSE'S 


OUR  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
and  TREES 

Have  won  for  themselves  a  reputation 

NO  MORE  ATTRACTIVE, 
BETTER  GROWN,  OR 
FINER  ASSORTMENT  ON 
THE  COAST. 

Prices  right,  too. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 

Morganhill,  California 


SULPHUR 


FLOUR 

suiphu: 


It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  (rape  vine* 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand. 
Fleur  de  Soufre.  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy:  the  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand 
of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
100  per  cent  pure,  for  making 


limed  Sulphur.  _ 

Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting, 

For     Lime     Sulphur     Solution,     use  our 
DIAMOND   S  Brand  Beflned   Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
I  price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  hlx  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  ha»  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 


624  California  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cad. 


We  are  equipped  to  mako  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  dale 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


Farm  Books 


California  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 
By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson.    Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Second  Thousand  Answered  Questions  in 
California  Agriculture 
By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson.   Postpaid,  $1.50. 


California  Hog  Book 
By  W.  S.  Guilford.   Postpaid,  $2. 


PACIFIC   RURAL   PRESS,    Publisher,    525  market  street, 


California  Poultry  Practice 
By  S.  Swaysgood.    Postpaid,  $L 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Spring  Orchard  Notes 


A  Bright  Spring  Outlook. 

All  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
are  really  feeling  pretty  nifty  these 
days,  omly  they  don't  want  to  show 
it  too  much.  The  rains,  so  long 
withheld,  have  fallen  so  evenly  and 
bountifully  almost  all  over  the  State 
that,  so  far  as  water  goes,  crops — 
and  walloping  big  ones — are  pretty 
well  assured.  The  snow  in  the  Si- 
erras looks  good  to  the  dwellers  in 
our  big  inland  valleys  and  neither 
grain  nor  tree  buds  are  too  for- 
ward, because  of  the  cold  nights.  As 
we  caste  from  Sacramento  the  other 
day  and  looked  across  the  brown 
flood  of  of  the  Sacramento  at  the 
emerald  hills  of  Contra  Costa  county, 
capped  with  a  mist  of  vapor,  a  fellow 
passenger  remarked:  "That  looks 
like  plenty  of  good  feed."  And 
when  a  man  cannot  only  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  that  magnificent  landscape 
but  appreciate  its  usefulness  as  well, 
he  surely  belongs  out  of  doors.  The 
almonds  have  bloomed  heavily  and 
peaches  are  breaking  in  places.  It 
seems  to  me  everybody  begins  to 
step  high  when  the  California  poppy 
begins  to  blaze,  the  filaree  is  a  foot 
high,  and  the  meadow  lark's  liquid 
notes  are  everywhere.  Grain  is  a 
good  color  and  generally  a  fair  stand. 
Truck  farmers  are  busy  preparing 
for  the  coming  season.  The  new  can- 
neries that  have  been  built,  as  well 
as  old  ones  that  are  being  extended, 
promise  good  markets  for  all  that 
can  be  raised.  And  this  promise  is 
sustained  by  a  buoyant  feeling  in 
the  export  trade.  Fair  prices  and 
not  extravagant  ones  may  be  fairly 
looked  for,  as  we  have  the  demand 
for  California  canned  goods  and  our 
genuine  country  labor  is  slowly  re- 
turning to  its  accustomed  channels. 

Handlimg  Young  Fig  Trees. 

One  of  the  nurserymen  told  us  the 
other  day  that  there  had  been  a 
good  run  on  flg  trees  this  year — of 
all  kinds.  His  Black  Missions  were 
all  Bold  out.  Merced,  Fresno  and 
Tulare  counties  have  all  made  ex- 
tensive plantings.  We  then  talked 
of  tree*  that  had  been  nipped  back 
by  the  frost  in  the  nursery  and  how 
the  injury  extends  downward  through 
the  pithy  center,  and  he  advised, 
wherever  nursery  trees  were  frosted, 
cutting  them  down  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground  and  starting 
them  again  from  there — forming  the 
head  during  the  summer  by  sucker- 
ing  and  pinching  out  terminal  buds 
where  branching  was  wanted  and 
letting  the  rest  go.  He  said  they 
always  head  and  shape  their  young 
figs  In  this  way.  thus  practically 
avoiding  winter  pruning,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  growing  season  no  scar 
or  anything  can  be  seen  to  show 
where  the  pinching  was  done.  The 
milky  sap  that  runs  so  freely  rushes 
to  tie  point  pinched  and  heals  it 
over  in  no  time.  Therefore,  he  says, 
always  head  your  young  fig  trees,  in 
summer  and  keep  out  undesirable 
suckers. 

Orchard  Heaters  Ready. 

In  almond  sections  where  there  is 
any  danger  of  frost,  orchard  heat- 
ers are  already  in  place — filled  and 
ready  for  business.  In  certain  prune 
and  apricot  sections  growers  are 
busy  putting  out  their  pots  or  have 
them  in  place — we  noticed  some  men 
putting  in  their  oil  supply  last  fall. 
One  man  told  the  writer  that  he  be- 
lieved every  orchardist  in  his  district 
was  prepared  against  frost,  though 
not  all  of  them  were  prompt  in  get- 
ting the  -plant  out.  If  they  believe 
in  them  and  buy  them,  and  then  fail 
to  use  then,  that  is  pure  shiftless- 
nees  and  they  deserve  no  sympathy. 
It  is  not  believed  that  orchard  heat- 
ers save  the  whole  situation,  but  it 
has  been  proven  that  tbey  are  a  big 
help,  even  with  a  heavy  frost. 

Nursery  Trees  Have  Sold  Well. 

The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  re- 
port having  had  good  sales  of  apri- 
cots— Royals  and  Blenheims  were  fa- 
vorites and  Tiltons  next.  They  had 
prepared  a  large  stock  and  will  clear 
them  out.    Almond  sales  are  about 


over  and  there  will  be  a  bonfire  from 
their  left-over  stock  of  this  variety. 
Other  nurserymen  complain  of  this 
stock,  too.  Prunes  are  sold  out 
pretty  well  and  peaches  are  depleted. 
Figs  have  had  a  good  run  and  prac- 
tically none  will  be  left  over.  Olives 
are  moving  well  and  a  very  strong 
demand  is  now  on  for  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Growers  who 
are  deciding  to  plant  deciduous  fruit 
must  get  a  move  on  and  go  to  their 
respective  nurserymen  without  delay 
or  they  will  lose  a  season. 

With  Regard  to  Fertilizers. 

Now  that  plowing  is  at  hand,  it  is 
a  good  time  to  get  the  fertilizer 
down  where  it  belongs  if  it  is  not 


already  there.    If  the  soil  is  a  bit 

shy  on  nitrogen,  that  dried  blood, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia will  quickly  get  to  work  if 
plowed  down  now.  Mixed  fertilizers, 
lime  or  a  little  gypsum  turned -un- 
der with  the  cover-crop,  will  none  of 
it  be  lost.  For  the  ground  is  in 
splendid  condition  genrally  over  the 
State  and  we  are  likely  to  get  more 
rain  yet.  We  know  of  one  man  who 
has  given  the  cover-crop  jn  his  prune 
orchard  one  hundred  pounds  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  to  the  acre  each  year 
for  seven  years.  He  applies  it  about 
two  weeks  before  plow  time  gener- 
ally and  believes  the  nitrogen  acts  as 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  set  his  fruit 
better — there  are  more  with  long, 
green  stems  on,  the  kind  that  stick 
on.  At  any  rate,  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  show  the  effects  of  it  and  the 
quality  of  a  crop  is  governed  by  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  that  bean  it  if  the 
crop  amounts  to  anything. 


Grafting  Black  Walnuts 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  graft 
some  walnuts.  I  have  some  scions 
of  Mayette  and  Franquette  that  I 
wish  to  graft  on  a  black  walnut  seed- 
ling. I  would  appreciate  it  as  a 
great  favor  if  you  would  tell  me  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  I  read  with  in- 
terest your  articles  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Hoping  to  hear  from 
you  soon. — J.  M.  M.,  Inwood,  Shasta 
County. 

Your  black  walnut  seedlings  up  to 
three  inches  in  diameter  will  take 
two  grafts,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
cleft,  as  with  two  scions  a  stub  of 


this  size  will  be  nearly  healed  over 
in  one  year.  When  it  is  healed,  you 
can  cut  off  the  one  you  don't  want 
to  keep.  You,  of  course,  understand 
the  necessity  of  making  the  inner 
bark  of  scion  and  stock  meet  and 
fit.  A  long  cut  wedge  must  be  made 
of  the  scion,  the  crack  poured  full 
of  wax  or  asphaltum  and  the  whole 
wound  well  sealed.  This  is  the  chief 
thing — to  keep  the  whole  operation 
well  sealed — even  the  tip  of  the 
scion.  Look  at  it  every  week  and 
put  on  a  little  more  wax  if  there  is 
the  slightest  crack,  until  the  graft 


has  thoroughly  taken  hold.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  graft  walnuts.  Your 
scions  should  be  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  not 
more  than  two  eyes  left  to  a  scion, 
which  should  then  be  not  over  six 
inches  in  length.  In  splitting  your 
stub  have  a  sharp  heavy  knife  and 
split  one  side  first  a  little  and  then 
the  other  so  as  not  to  have  the  bark 
break  ragged.  Then  a  little  wedge 
or  grafting  tool  can  be  used  te  hold 
the  split  gently  open  while  you  in- 
sert scions,  then  wax  and  seal  ab- 
solutely. If  you  use  asphaltum.  see 
it  is  not  too  hot  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  scion — you  can  rub  it 
round  there  with  your  finger.  If 
your  stock  is  over  two  inches  in 
diameter  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
tie — just  wax.  And  if  you  use  wax 
see  that  the  bees  don't  get  at  it  be- 
fore it  has  performed  its  function. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  in 
districts  such  as  yours  te  tie  paper 
bags  over  the  stubs  until  the  buds 
open,  both  as  a  protection  against 
frost  and  north  wind.  After  the 
buds  burst  the  bags  are  removed. 
When  the  grafts  have  made  start 
see  that  they  are  not  smothered  out 
by  black  walnut  suckers,  but  break 
off  any  that  are  likely  to  do  this 
and  let  the  others  go  for  the  season. 
Don't  work  in  a  north  wind. 

GRAFTING  WAX. 

If  you  want  to  make  year  own. 
use  one  pound  of  beeswax,  five 
pounds  of  resin  and  a  half  teacup- 
ful  of  raw  linseed  oil  melted  up  to- 
gether. A  homemade  glue  pot  will 
keep  this  warm  for  you  while  using 
it  on  the  grafts. 


IF  WE  SHIP  YOU 


Power  on  All  Four  Wheels 


Every  Wheel  Pulling  for  You 


THIS  TRACTOR 

for  you  to  keep  and  use  for  a  month  as  your  own, 

WOULD  YOU 

then  agree  to  show  the  Tractor  to  ten  or  more  of  your  friends  and 
tell  of  the  easy  terms  and  exceptional  offer  I  make,  all  of  which  I 
will  explain  if  you  will  say  on  a  postal  "send  particulars  of  tractor 
offer,"  and  address  your  postal  card  or  letter  to,  E.  E.  Gerlinger, 
Director  of  Sales  and  Advertising,  Pacific  Coast,  Room  524,  112 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

FOUR  DRIVE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


Marefa  i,  1919 
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"UNIVERSAL" 
OIL  SPRAYS 

For  spraying  fruit  trees  during 
the  dormant  season,  also  for  use  in 
the  spring  to  control  scale  insects, 
aphis,  etc.,  Universal  Brand  oil 
sprays  cannot  be  equalled. 

Various  insects  and  fungous  dis- 
eases require  different  materials 
and  different  treatments.  In  order 
to  discover  the  most  effective 
preparations  for  their  control,  a 
great  deal  of  research  and  indi- 
vidual study  was  necessary. 

The  following  oil  sprays  arc  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  standard 
applications  for  the  control  of  a 
wid«  variety  of  orchard  pests: 

UNIVERSAL7  BRAND 
Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Crude  Oil  Emulsion 
Distillate  Oil  Emulsion 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2 

Universal  Brand  Soluble  Oil 
Emulsion,  properly  applied,  will 
also  destroy  kanker  worm  eggs, 
tent  caterpillar  eggs,  tussock  moth 
eggs,  and  aid  in  reducing  infesta- 
tions of  woolly  aphis,  mealy  bug, 
etc.,  when  such  are  present. 

Universal  Brand  is  your  guar- 
antee of  uniform  quality  and  right 
prices. 

Fruit  growers  dealing  with  this 
company  secure  quick  delivery, 
fresh  materials,  minimum  freight 
rates,  prompt  service,  uniform 
prices  and  explicit  directions  for 
the  proper  use  of  these  products 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  A  com- 
plete stock  is  always  on  hand  at 
our  San  Francisco  warehouse. 

We  issue  free  bulletins  on  tree 
diseases  and  their  remedies.  Write 
today  for  the  one  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

General 
ChemicalCompany 

Dep't  A 

Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 

GROW   THE  BEST 

Bred  by  Government  experts  for 
improved  size,  color,  quality,  and 
rust  resistance,  using  as  a  basis  the 
English  Reading  Giant  asparagus 
imported  for  this  purpose  by  A.  D. 
Shamel,  Government  plant  breeder, 
now  of  Riverside,  Cal. 

IDA  I.  PRESCOTT,  Concord,  Mass. 

32  MONUMENT  ST. 


FARM  BOOKS! 

Pacific  Rural  Press 
525  Market  Street      San  Francisco 


Horticultural  Jottings 


The  recent  inundation  in  Sutter 
county  has  been  hard  on  the  gophers. 
In  one  space  of  10  feet  by  30  fifty 
dead  gophers  were  counted,  left  there 
by  the  floods. 

The  Seasonal  rainfall  at  Grass 
Valley  is  now  over  the  average; 
which  is  38  inches.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  amount  fell  during 
the  month  of  February. 

One  ranch  in  Merced  county,  with 
an  average  of  20  ground  squirrel 
holes  to  the  acre,  has  been  com- 
pletely cleared  of  the  rodents  at  a 
cost  of  65  cents  an  acre,  according 
to  A.  E.  Gray,  field  assistant. 

Work  has  been  resumed  on  the 
State  highway  lateral  between  Ne- 
vada City  and  Downieville,  also  on 
the  four  miles  of  lateral  between 
Comptonville  and  Indian  Valley.  Con- 
vict labor  is  employed. 

Sutter  county  has  started  a  vigor- 
ous drive  to  exterminate  ground 
squirrels  under  the  capable  direc- 
tion of  Harry  P.  Stabler,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Farm  Advisor. 

Fig  buyers  are  said  to  be  already 
in  the  field  in  Yolo  county,  offering 
growers  contracts  for  their  crops  at 
12%  cents  a  pound.  Last  season 
many  growers  here  sold  their  crops 
at  9  cents.  No  sales  are  yet  re- 
ported. 

The  raisin  crop  of  the  current  year 
is  expected  to  reach  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate made  by  the  Associated  Raisin 
Company.  More  than  175,000  tons 
of  the  estimated  crop  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  association. 

Indications  at  present  are  that  the 
shipping  of  Valencia  oranges  will  be 
at  least  two  weeks  later  than  last 
season  from  the  Porterville  section. 
This  will  bring  the  opening  of  the 
season  into  early  April.  Packing  of 
seedlings  and  Javas  is  at  hand. 

It  is  time  to  put  out  that  bait  for 
cutworms  in  the  vineyard  in  the 
earlier  sections.  They  get  to  work 
as  soon  as  the  buds  burst.  If  only 
a  small  area  is  infested,  a  piece  of 
baling  rope  or  rag  smeared  with  tree 
tanglefoot  and  tied  around  the  vine 
does  the  trick. 

A  large  area  has  been  spt  to 
grapes  in  the  Woodlake  (Fresno 
county)  section,  which  promises  to 
equal  the  orange  industry  in  area  if 
planting  continues  for  a  year  or  two 
at  this  rate.  The  Red  Emperor  is 
the  favorite  grape  being  planted,  as 
it  does  especially  well  here. 

The  New  Zealand  Fruit  Grower 
says:  "The  control  of  insect  pests 
by  spraying  and  fumigation  cost  the 
growers  of  California  £  800,000 
(about  $4,000,000)  during  the  past 
season."  Three  commonwealths  in 
the  Antipodes  are  aaopting  in  major 
part  the  far-reaching  benefit  of  Cali- 
fornia's horticultural  and  standard- 
ization laws. 

There  is  a  good  outlook  for  the 
dried  apricot  this  year,  the  "hold- 
over" being  negligible  and  the  old 
channels  of  export  trade  being  re- 
stored. The  trees  in  the  apricot 
producing  sections  are  in  excep- 
tionally invigorated  condition  and 
blooming  promises  to  be  a  little  late 
in  the  hills.  A  few  early  blooms 
are  already  out. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Berry 
Growers'  Associations  held  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  in  Sacramento  recently 
the  associations  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  the  adoption  of  a  loose 
pack  and  recommending  the  discon- 
tinuance of  "facing,"  as  the  berries 
carry  better  and  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer at  less  exnense. 


LEGISLATIVE  NOTES. 

State  Fair  special  appropriations 
were  on  Monday  night  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. They  include  a  raise  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  per  annum  for 
the  collection  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics, and  Senator  Rush's  bill  to  ap- 
propriate as  much  as  necessary  of 
$10,160  to  buy  additional  land  for 
the  State  Fair  grounds. 

Protection  of  vineyards  against 
phylloxera  by  regulating  transporta- 


tion of  vines  or  parts  of  vines  is 
proposed  in  Assembly  bill  No.  1009, 
introduced  by  Melvin  Pettit  of  Fresno 
county.  It  does  not  apply  to  viDes 
or  roots  intended  for  planting  or 
propagation. 

The  Senate  on  Tuesday  adopted 
Senator  J.  M.  Inman's  resolution  pe- 
titioning Congress  to  place  a  2-cent 
advalorem  import  duty  on  rice. 

A  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  Assemblyman 
E.  S.  Hurley  of  Oakland,  would  give 
the  Legislature  power  to  establish 
water  storage  reservoirs  and  con- 
struct all  works  necessary  to  carry 
the  water  to  outer  edges  of  irriga- 


tion districts  and  to  towns  where 
there  is  no  municipal  water  supply. 
It  could  also  construct  power  plants 
and  lines.  Bonds  would  be  issued 
and  the  State  would  charge  enough 
for  power  and  water  to  pay  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds. 


Among  the  guests  at  a  reeeption 
was  a  distinguished  man  of  letters. 

He1  was  grave  and  somewhat  taci- 
turn. One  of  the  ladies  present  sug- 
gested to  the  hostess  that  he  seemed 
to  be  out  of  place  at  such  a  party. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  hostess,  with  a 
bright  smile,  "you  see,  he  can't  talk 
anything  but  sense!" 


SEED  POTATOES 

1000  SACKS  OF  SELECT  BRITISH  QUEENS 
Absolutely  clean.  Grown  on  sandy  soil.  Good  producer. 

Price,  $1.75  per  100  lbs.   Send  for  sample. 
EUGENE  ELPHICK,  GROWER,  SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens.  Burbanks,  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices.  400  Front  Street 

WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO.     -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Marino 
Violet  Garden 


CITRUS  TREES 

Wholesale  and  Retail  200.000  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Grapefruit  Trees  one  and  two  years 
old.    Trees  Planted  and  Guaranteed  on  Contract. 

YAMAMOTO  CITRUS  NURSERY 

Huntington  Drive,  San  Marino,  Cal.    Phon«  Aihambra  731-W 

MaU  Address:  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  €36  San  Gabriel,  CaL 


Valley  Seed  Co. 

l9l9SecdCataloes 


FREE 

Send  for  it 


TELLS  HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Seed  Potatoes 


Fancy    hand-picked    stock,  Garnet  Chili.  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

which  we  offer  as  follows,  de-  Gold  Coin.  ..  .$4.00  per  100 lbs. 

livered  at  your  railroad  station,  White  Rose  .  .$4.00  per  100  lbs. 

for  prompt  orders :  On  orders  for  ten  bags  and 

Early  Rose.  .  .$3.50  per  100 lbs.  up,  25c  per  100  lbs.  off  above 

Am.  Wonder.  .$3.50  per  100  lbs.  prices. 

Alfalfa  Seed 

When  buying  Alfalfa  Seed  from  us,  you  are  getting  positively 
the  cleanest  stock  obtainable.  Our  Seed  Cleaning  Plant  is  the 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  enabling  us  to  make  seed  absolutely 
clean. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  RELIABLE 

Spraying  Materials 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

1309-1315  Front  St.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Effects  of  Barley  as  a  Cover-Crop 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

How  does  barley  as  a  cover-crop 
affect  orchard  trees?  This  is  a  mat- 
ter we  would  all  like  to  find  out. 
The  writer  has  used  barley  because 
on  good  ground  it  stools  so  well  and 
makes  such  a  large  amount  of  mat- 
ter to  turn  under  at  a  small  cost 
for  seed.  Always,  however,  with  the 
proviso  that  it  be  turned  under 
early  and  under  no  conditions  be  al- 
lowed to  mature.  Now  comes  a  man 
who  says  it  yellows  his  foliage  (on 
prunes).  Here  is  the  story.  He  has 
used  barley  as  a  cover-crop  for  per- 
haps eight  years.  A  German  neigh- 
bor— John  Heid — told  him  the  first 
year  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
his  trees.  Now  John  Heid  is  a  first- 
rate  farmer.  We  have  known  him 
for  years.  He  is  a  very  observant 
man,  rather  taciturn,  but  reliable  in 
saying  what  he  thinks.  But  the 
trees  seemed  generally  to  get  away 
with  the  cover-crop  if  it  was  turned 
under  early. 

THE    FIRST    DEFINITE  EVIDENCE. 

In  1916  and  1917  the  usual  barley 
cover-crop  was  in  (with  a  sprinkling 
of  bur  clover)  and  one  acre  was 
given  a  heavy  application  of  dried 
blood.  On  this  acre  the  barley  was 
very  heavy  —  nearly  double  the 
weight  of  some  parts  of  the  orchard 
— and  here  the  trees  were  starved. 

On  this  one  acre  the  prunes  were 
poorest  and  the  trees  made  the  least 
growth.  The  conclusion  was  im- 
mediately jumped  at  that  the  barley, 
growing  so  strong  had  robbed  the 
trees  of  moisture,  as  the  rest  of  the 
orchard,  also  in  barley,  came 
through  all  right.  But  was  the 
drying  out  of  these  trees  the  sole 
cause  of  the  yellowing  or  was  there 
something  else?  We  were  at  the  Riv- 
erside Citrus  Experimental  Station  in 
November  and  were  told  that  barley 


Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 

had  been  tried  as  a  cover-crop  and 
a  yellowing  of  the  foliage  was  ap- 
parent afterwards,  though  we  forgot 
to  ask  at  what  stage  of  maturity  It 
was  turned  under.  Unfortunately, 
Dr.  Kelley  who  is  conducting  the 
experiments  was  absent  the  day  we 
were  there  so  we  had  nothing  but 
the  above  bare  fact  to  record. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  TULARE  COUNTY. 

We  called  on  Mr.  Logan,  agricul- 
turist for  the  Barrett  Company,  with 
regard  to  their  cover-crop  experi- 
ments on  citrus.  These  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  four  series  of 
four  rows  each  with  check.  Each 
row  was  50  trees  long  and  the  ex- 
periments were  carried  out  by  un- 
disturbed mulches  carried  in  basins 
and  irrigated  in  the  basin.  The  first 
row  was  barley  straw,  the  second 
barnyard  manure,  the  third  alfalfa, 
and  the  fourth  bean  straw.  Each 
mulch  was  supplemented  with  vary- 
ing amounts  of  commercial  fertilizer 
high  in  nitrogen.  Each  succeeding 
four  rows  to  the  number  of  16  car- 
ried mulches  in  the  same  order  as 
those  named,  and  they  were  applied 
in  March.  ,  The  investigator  saw 
them  again  in  June,  July  and  Aug- 
ust. Each  row  carrying  the  mulch 
of  barley  straw  looked  like  a  yel- 
low tinged  streak,  though  all  had 
been  irrigated  in  a  similar  manner. 
He  told  us  that  it  was  suggested 
that  denitrification  took  place  where 
barley  straw  was  used. 

We  then  wrote  to  H.  C.  Carr  of 
Porterville,  hearing  that  he  had  ex- 
perimented with  barley  straw  as  a 
mulch.    The  following  is  his  reply: 

"I  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  the  use  of  barley  straw  as  a  cover- 
crop  or  as  a  mulch  on  orange  groves. 
I  bought  quite  a  lot  of  that  straw 
one    year    ago    and    was  advised 


■SHE 


Bolton  ■ 

ORCHARD  HEATER. 

pAtU  1902  10  11 


stock  of  Snrfict  Irrigirid  Pipe 
Equipment  oa  die  Pacific  tyul 


Are  you  helping  to  pay  the  $75,000,000  toll 
taken  from  the  growers  of  the  country  annually 
by  Jack  Frost?  The  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Safest  Means  of 
Frost  Prevention 

Don't  experiment  with  makeshift  methods. 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  are  sure.  They  main- 
tain  the  temperature,  distribute  the  heat  uni- 
formly, and  prevent  frost  damage. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY, 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Gas  Engines 

Oil  Engines 

Distillate  Engines 

Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Turbine  Pumps 

Deep  Well 
Heads 

Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

Sand  and 
Dredge  Pumps 

Contractors' 
Pumps 

Water  Works 
Pumps 

Acid  Pumps- 
Rotary  Pumps 

Oil  Pumps 
Steam  Pumps 
Electric  Motors 

Louden 
Barn  Equiprrrent 

Hay  Tools 


Let  Us  Solve  Your 

Power  Problems 


Before  you  invest  in  an  engine  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose — write  for  our  complete  engine 
catalogs — and  learn  about  the  complete  service 
we  are  ready  to  bring  to  you.  Tell  us  your 
power  requirements,  and  we'll  help  you  select 
the  type  and  size  of  engine  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  requirements.  Every  inquiry 
answered  promptly,  completely,  and  authori- 
tatively. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

73  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 

422  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 


against  putting  It  on  the  grove,  so 
abandoned  the  idea  and  put  wheat 
straw  on  instead.  I  got  very  bene- 
ficial results  from  the  wheat  straw, 
in  making  the  soil  very  friable  with 
no  detrimental  results  to  the  trees. 
The  check  plot  I  kept  on  this  did 
not  show  as  heavy  a  yield  as  where 
I  put  the  straw." 


We  would  like  to  have  the  results 
of  other  experiments  with  barley 
straw  or  a  barley  green  cover-crop, 
both  matured  and  unmatured.  Also, 
the  results  the  second  year  after  ap- 
plication, as  demonstrated  in  the 
vigor  of  the  growth  and  the  color  of 
the  foliage.  The  writer  has  used 
barley  as  a  green  cover-crop — always 


Almond  Trees 


On  Almond  and  Peach  Root. 


Peach  Trees 
Prune  Trees 
Pear  Trees 
Olive  Trees 


Nonpareil 
Texas 
Peerless 
Drake  Seedling 


Tuscan  Cling 

Muir 

Lovell 

French 

Imperial 

Stuart 

Bartlett  on 
Japan  Root 

Mission 
Manzanillo 


These  trees  are  budded  from  carefully  selected  bearing  stock  and  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  within  the  reach  of  every  grower. 

RiponNurserySlmprovementCH 

RIPON.  CALIFORNIA 


7*eCHEMISlWs. 

"genuine  is 
always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  of  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box.  •  » 

A  poital  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  ss  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
21G  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices ;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 
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FERTILIZERS 

Feed  the  Crops 


that 


feed  UieWorld 


Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


turning  it  under  green  and  early, 
and  has  never  noticed  any  ill  effects 
excepting  that  in  heavy  land  the 
furrow  turns  over  rather  soggy  and 
does  not  break  up  so  nice  and 
crumbly  as  where  a  legume  is  plant- 
ed with  its  myriad  of  tiny  roots. 
This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  big  fat  roots  of  barley  are 
such  surface  feeders  and  do  not  dis- 
integrate the  soil  as  the  legumes 
do.  It  is  a  mechanical  effect.  That 
the  yellowing  does  take  place  in 
the  orchard  foliage  where  growth 
has  been  rank  and  allowed  to  ma- 
ture, has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
writer's  satisfaction,  yet  he  would 
still  like  to  be  shown  why,  under 
proper  conditions,  it  is  not  a  useful 
crop  to  turn  under  green.  Because 
it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  surest 
green  crops  to  obtain  in  an  orchard 
next  to  rye,  and  will  often  give 
something  to  turn  under  where  a 
depleted  soil  refuses  to  give  more 
than  a  few  inches  of  growth  in 
legumes. 

IT    IS    ACTUAL    RESULTS    THAT  COUNT. 

And  results  that  have  been  dem- 
onstrated under  the  varying  ex- 
tremes of  moisture  and  soil  texture 
in  our  various  orchard  districts — 
from  the  white  ash  and  sandy  loams 
of  the  San  Joaquin  to  the  heavy  clay 
loams  of  other  sections.  Here  is 
where  our  deciduous  fruit  experi- 
ment stations  will  count.  They  will 
be  carried  out  by  and  among  men 
who  are  keen  to  learn  and  are  will- 
ing to  try.  Negative  people  are 
hopeless — you  can't  Inspire  them 
with  any  activity.  We  all  want  to 
know  of  results  tha't  benefit  our  in- 
dustries at  large,  and  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  at  pains  to  discover 
any  of  these  results  and  will  follow 
them  through. 

We  would  like  to  hear  more  from 
grewers  of  barley  cover-crops,  espe- 
cially after  the  first  spring  growth. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  RAISINS. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  elaborating  a  system  of 
standardization  of  raisins  of  all  va- 
rieties that  will  be  well  received  by 
the  growers  and  of  added  value  to 
the  industry.  The  cured  raisins  are 
to  be  delivered  at  the  packing  house 
right  from  the  vineyard,  if  conveni- 
ent. A  door  test  is  given  on,  grade 
quality  and  a  receipt  given  to  the 
grower  at  the  scales.  The  grower 
will  receive  his  values  on  quality, 
which  will  inspire  every  man  to  his 
best  efforts  to  produce  this.  A  staff 
of  men  will  be  kept,  who  will  visit 
ranches  and  advise  as  to  handling, 
curing,  boxing  and  other  affairs  on 
which  the  grower  may  need  help  at 
any  time,  service  covering  the  whole 
raisin-producing  area — from  El  Cajon 
in  San  Diego  county  to  Marysville  in 
Sutter  county  in  the  north.  The 
whole  system  will  tend  to  build  up 
the  quality  of  our  raisins  and  will 
save  the  growers  expense  on  curing. 
When  complete  the  association  will 
be  able  to  absolutely  guarantee  every 
pound  package  that  goes  into  the 
market.  Each  package  must  please 
the  housewife  when  she  opens  it  up. 
What  standardization  is  accomplish- 
ing and  has  accomplished  in  other 
fruit  industries  will  be  duplicated 
by  the  raisin  growers.  Thus  the 
man  who  turns  off  the  largest  per- 
centage of  first  quality  fruit  will  be 
adequately  recompensed  for  his  ef- 
forts.   

GRAPEVINES  REPAY  IRRIGATION 

More  vineyards  would  pay  a  hand- 
some excess  dividend  if  they  had 
more  careful  pruning  and  attention, 
especially  a  little  irrigation  in  sum- 
mer months  whenever  the  vines  are 
dry  and  thirsty.  A  sample  of  this 
has  been  shown  the  past  two  years 
on  a  Fresno  Muscat  vineyard  which 
yields  bumper  crops.  One  vine  near 
the  house  received  extra  attention 
in  pruning,  tying,  etc.,  and  it  was 
irrigated  several  times,  while  the 
vineyard  proper  was  not.  This  vine 
netted  about  double  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  size  produced  by  the 
average  of  all  the  rest. 

F.  W.'  Cook  of  Ceres  believes  in 
pruning  his  fig  trees  heavily  about 
once  in  three  years.  Keeps  his  trees 
thinned  out  lower  down  and  when 
he  makes  a  cut  gets  two  or  more 
sprouts  for  fruit  wood. 


PRUNE  TREES 

FRENCH  on  Myro..  6  to  8.  4  to  6,  and  3  to  4  ft 
on  Peach,  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
on  Almond.  4  to  6  ft. 
imopd,,,0"  Apricot,  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
IMPERIAL,  on  Myrobalan.  4  to  6  and  3  to  4  ft 

All  budded  and  selected  bearing-  trees. 

CHERRY,  leading-  Commercial  sorts,  all  sizes. 

EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE  (Platanus  Orientalis)  8  to  10  and 

O   tO  o  It. 

A  FULL  LINE 

of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and  our  price* 
ax©  low.    Write  for  our  Price  List;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTORS 

that  will  keep  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
bark  in  cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number 
of  kinds  of  wraps,  among  these  are  the 
YUCCA,  which  has  the  fastening  wire  entirely 
around  it.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  kind  to  use. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you 
to  plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your 
plant  nor  stopping  its  growth  in  transplant- 
ing a  single  hour.  For  starting  early  vege- 
tables, such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers.  cantaloupes,  and 
squash.  Also  for  propagating  rose  cuttings, 
geraniums,  eucalyptus,  or  olive  cuttings.  It 
is  the  most  practical  pot  on  the  market 
today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for 
samples  of  either  pots  or  protectors.  Tell  us 
which  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  EXP  AN  MAM  K.U'THRING  CO.. 
935  E.  Central  Ave..  Hollands.  Cal. 


"It  Starts 
'Em  Right 

''That's  the  secret  of 
my  success !  And  it' 
blasting  the  holes  that 
does  the  trick." 

"When  I  first  started  to  use  dynamite  I  found  out  that  it  was 
.  an  easier  way  but  in  two  years  time  I  knew  that  it  was  a  better 
way  too.    Those  trees  grew  like  weeds  and  were  in  blossom  a 
full  year  ahead  of  time." 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

is  a  pretty  good  pal  at  planting  time.  It  not  only  digs  the  holes 
but  it  loosens  the  soil  all  around  them  so  that  the  roots  of  your 
young  trees  can  take  hold  and  grow!" 

"There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  dynamite  can  help  you  dos 
It'll  dig  your  post  holes,  cultivate  your  bearing  orchards,  clear 
your  waste  land  and  drain  your  wet  land." 

"Better  send  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  a  copy  of  their 
illustrated  book  "Progressive  Cultivation."  It'll  tell  you  all 
about  the  uses  of  dynamite  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard. " 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,      1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  _  

Name  

Address...  .  .......  
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A  Real  Power  Lift 

Orchard    Disc  Plow 

In  other  plows,  the  lift  mechanism  is  placed  between 
the  land  wheel  and  the  body  of  the  plow,  throwing 
the  land  wheel  out  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
position  of  the  lift  in  our  plow  enables  us  to  set  the 
land  wheel  in  close,  where  it  belongs,  so  that  with  a 
Knapp  you  can  plow  within  eight  inches  of  the  trees, 
throwing  the  soil  away  from  them.  Put  a  Knapp 
behind  your  tractor  and  you'll  avoid  trouble.  Built 
heavy  —  and  sturdy  —  and  strong  —  all  the  way 
through.  '  . 

Send  for  new  folder. 


H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  S.  First  St. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 


Nt  in  n.s.  dk.i 

1914. 


FOOD  PRODUCTION 
MUST  BE  INCREASED 

The  horse  is  a  vital  factor 
in  such  accomplishment.  His 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  fitness  for  constant 
use. 

Stuffed  Collar  Pads 

Are  the  only  guarantee  against 

bruised,  galled  and  chafed 
shoulders.  They  are  better 
than  other  kinds,  being  soft, 
springy  and  absorbent.  They 
make  possible  the  continued  use  of 
a  horse  collar  long  after  its  worn 
condition  would  otherwise  compel 
its  discontinuance. 

New  Patented  Hook  Attachment 

(Found  only  on  pad*  made  by  u») 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt 
washer.  It  gives  hook  a  firmer 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off,  even 
though  fabric  ia  weakened  by  long 
usage.  The  greatest  improvement 
since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

Thirty-Seven  Yemrs  Making  Pad* 
Look  For  the  Felt  Washer 

SOLD  B  Y DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co. , 

Greenfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario 


BE  SURE 

YOU  PLANT 
THE  RIGHT 

ALFALFA 

This  Booklet  Tells  Which 


OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


There  are  more  disappointments 
and  partial  failures  caused  by 
planting  alfalfa  unsuited  to  the 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Don't  Be  Disappointed.  You  will 
find  this  booklet  a  real  aid  in  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  which  of 
our  selected  kinds  of  alfalfa  is  best 
suited  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. 

Write  for  It  Now  and  ask  for 
latest  price  list.  Be  sure  you  are 
right  before  you  go  ahead. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  A) 

725  Tenth  St.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


A  West  Side  prune  grower  ot  San 
Jose  was  offered  seven  and  a  half 
cents  base  by  an  independent  buyer 
for  the  coming  season  prune  crop. 
Let's  match  penrt' 


Resistance  of  Figs  to  Oak  Fungus 


[Written  for  Paciflo  Rural  Press 

In  connection  with  the  outline  of 
Professor  Home's  discussion  of  fruit 
tree  diseases  from  oak  fungus  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  21, 
I  have  had  correpondence  with  Pro- 
fessor Home  and  as  he  thinks  my 
observations  would  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  fruit  growers,  I  send  them 
to  you  for  publication. 

SUCCESSIONS  OF  PEACH  BOOTS  FAIL. 

There  is  on  our  ranch  a  fig  or- 
chard, planted  in  1911  directly  in 
the  spot  where  trees  were  dying  with 
oak  fungus.  The  land  where  the 
fig  orchard  is  was  planted  to 'vine- 
yard about  1860  by  my  father.  After 
a  few  years  the  vineyard  was  killed 
out.  Then  an  apricot  orchard  on 
peach  root  was  planted,  about  1885, 
and  this  orchard  remained  sound  un- 
til about  the  late  90s,  when  it  began 
showing  here  and  there  a  dead  tree, 
and  about  this  time  it  was  removed 
and  a  peach  orchard  planted,  which 
did  well  until  about  five  years  old 
and  then  began  dying  very  rapidly 
until  it  was  hopeless  at  12  years  of 
age.  At  that  time  I  saw  it  was  use- 
less to  plant  with  peach  root  and 
began  to  observe  for  resistant  stock. 

THE  IMMUNITY  OF  FIGS. 

On  this  ranch  there  is  a  Mission 
fig  orchard,  some  of  which  was 
planted  in  1860, 'and  there  never  was 
a  dead  tree  among  them  without  a 
known  cause.  The  condition  of  these 
fig  trees  was  excellent  and  commer- 
cially it  was  getting  better  from 
year  to  year.  My  conclusion  was 
that  if  these  fig  trees  had  lived,  so 
long  and  escaped  the  disease  it 
would  be  a  safe  trial  for  me  to 
plant  figs  again  without  much  fear 
of  the  fungus  destroying  the  or- 
chard. So  I  planted  in  1911  about 
two  hundred  Smyrna  fig  trees  in  the 
spot  where  old  peach  trees  had  per- 
ished with  oak  fungus  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  least  blemish  on  these 
fig  trees  resulting  from  oak  fungus. 
Of  course  there  is  time  enough  for  it 
to  show,  but  still  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  they  are  resistant. 

I  have  a  small  block  of  Mission 
figs  14  years  old,  and  these  were 
planted  on  old  peach  ground  di- 
rectly over  where  the  old  trees  were 
removed,  and  I  have  as  yet  to  see 
the  first  diseased  tree.  Of  course 
the  disease  might  have  not  been 
present  in  this  block;  however,  only 
a  few  hundred   feet  away  I  -could 
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recognize  the  damage.  This  again 
looks  quite  favorable  for  figs  being 
resistant. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  PEARS. 

As  to  pears,  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  immune.  I  have  found  the  dis- 
ease present  just  at  the  crown  of 
the  tree;  in  fact,  have  scraped  it  out 
of  the  trees.  There  are  two  trees, 
quite  old  ones,  on  this  ranch  that 
have  been  infected  for  at  least  five 
years  and  still  they  live.  These  trees 
are  not  very  good  producers  and 
should  be  removed  from  the  orchard. 
Most  all  pears  are  resistant  and  to 
some  extent  I  think  an  adult  tree  is 
more  so  than  a  young  tree.  The 
past  winter  1  lost  about  10  trees  six 
years  old,  planted  on  old  peach 
ground,  and  to  my  eye  it  seemed  to 
be  from  oak  fungus.  It  was  the 
same  a  year  ago.  I  have  great 
hopes  that  some  of  the  aew  pear 
stocks  may  prove  immune.  Our  black 
walnuts  have  always  been  healthy. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to 
combat  the  disease  is  through  re- 
sistant stocks;  and  the  sooner  the 
farmers  find  out  what  is  resistant 
the  greater  saving  there  will  be. 


THE    STRAIGHT  -  SIDED  BERRY 
BASKET. 

The  straight-sided  berry  basket 
with  raised  bottom  allows  for  the 
under  package  to  be  rounded  up  and 
prevents  mashing  of  fruit.  There 
is  a  big  saving  in  the  field  in  han- 
dling the  fruit — putting  baskets  in 
the  crate,  as  well  as  saving  of  7 
cents  a  crate  manufacturers*  price- 
against  the  use  of  a  double-decked 
crate.  The  California  Berry  Grow- 
ers can  be  congratulated  that  they 
have  fallen  in  line  with  the  Eastern 
style  of  packing  berries.  You  can- 
not get  uniformity  of  size  in  any- 
thing but  a  straight-sided  container. 

A  good  many  loganberries  are  be- 
ing planted  at  Sebastopol  this  year. 
The  local  supply  was  inadequate  and 
they  are  now  buying  all  there  are 
to  be  had  in  Oregon.  Every  plant 
that  can  be  procured  is  being  plant- 
ed. The  outlook  for  berries  and  for 
marketing  them  in  this  section  is. 
distinctly  encouraging. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

Camouflage  beyond  all  doubt 

Is  an  ancient  stunt, 
We  have  heard  for  years  about 

Putting  up  a  front. 


Here's  the  Tax  You'll  Have  to  Pay 

The  great  income  tax  drive  is  now  on.  The  War  Revenue  bill  pro- 
vides that  $1,000  of  a  single  man's  income  is  exempt  from  taxation  and 
$2,000  of  the  income  of  a  married  man.  On  the  first  $4,000  of  the 
taxable  income  of  any  individual  the  tax  is  6  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent 
on  all  taxable  incomes  above  that  amount.  The  surtax  begins  at  1 
per  cent  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  $5,000  and  not  in  excess  of 
$6,000  and  runs  up  to  65  per  cent  where  the  net  income  is  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000.  The  table  below  shows  the  total  amount  of  tax  which 
individuals  of  various  incomes  must  pay,  the  amount  that  each  will 
have  left  and  the  percentage  thereof,  after  they  have  paid  their  taxes: 
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More  than  700  California 
Farmers  Bought  Avery 
Tractors  last  year. 

Have  you  investigated  the  Avery?  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  do  so  at  once — to 
learn  how  much  work  you  could  do  with 
an  Avery — to  find  out  how  much  less  an 
Avery  costs  to  buy — how  much  less  it 
costs  for  upkeep. 

Write  and  let  us  give  you  the  names  of 
satisfied  Avery  owners  and  first  hand  in- 
formation on  how  to  raise  bigger  crops 
with  less  help. 


Everybody  is  invited  to 
attend  the  Avery  Service 
School — it's  free.  It  will 
be  held  as  follows: 

Chico,  March  34th  and  25th 

Sacramento,  March  27th,  28th 
and  29th 

Stockton,  March  31st  and 
April  1st 

San  Jose,  April  3d 

Salinas,  April  5th 

Fresno,  April  7th  and  8th 

Los  Angeles,  April  10th,  11th 
and  12th 


OF   THE     PACIFIC  COAST 


67-69  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 
237  So.  Los  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles 

 DISTRIBUTORS  

1234  H  St,  Freano  1308  K  St.,  Sacramento     135  So.  Market  St,  San  Jot*' 

110  So.  Aurora  St,  Stockton     US  Main  St,  Chico  314  E  St.  Mary.vUle 

Modeato,  Fortuna,  Napa,  Red  Bluff,  Oriaad,  Wfllowt,  Lincoln,  VacariUa,   St.  Helena, 
Santa  Cruz.  Portenrule,  La  Mew.  AnaWm.  Wbittier,  Pomona,  San  Lui*  Obiapo 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Proposed  Merced  Irrigation  District. 

The  Merced  Irrigation  District,  to 
embrace  the  area  now  served  by  the 
Crocker-Huffman  Land  and  Water 
Company,  had  more  than  enough 
names  to  their  petition  to  call  an 
election,  but  they  are  now  readjust- 
ing boundaries.  When  this  is  fin- 
ished, signatories  will  have  to  be 
canvassed  again — i.  e.,  after  the  new 
boundaries  have  been  established. 
A  good  deal  of  alkali  land,  high  land 
and  low  land  has  been  excised. 
There  seems  to  be  some  opposition 
to  the  proposed  district,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  large  owners  and  peo- 
ple who  own  their  own  pumping 
plants  who  cannot  benefit  by  the 
new  district.  Many  districts  which 
failed  in  the  early  '90s,  when  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wright  Act 
was  questioned,  are  cited  against  it, 
though  Stanislaus  county  seems  to 
have  developed  well  since  she  organ- 
ized. 

A  Rapidly  Growing  Section. 

Eleven  hundred  acres  were  planted 
to  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1916,  by  the  American  Seed- 
less Raisin  Co.  This  vineyard,  which 
is  four  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Livingston,  Merced  county,  will  have 
a  nice  crop  this  year  and  will  come 
Into  full  bearing  next  year.  The 
company  has  spent  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  in  improvements 
since  converting  the  former  grain 
land  into  a  vast  vineyard.  It  Is 
intended  to  build  a  raisin  packing 
plant,  either  In  Livingston  or  at  the 
vineyard.  The  Yamato  Colony,  the 
Crowell-Minturn  vineyards,  Arke- 
lian  Bros.'  vineyard  and  a  dozen 
subdivisions  about  Livingston  now 
represent  highly  improved  areas 
where  a  few  years  ago  raw,  un- 
broken land  or  else  only  dry  grain 
land  obtained. 

Mission  Olives  Vary. 

A  survey  of  a  number  of  the  Mis- 
sion olive  orchards  by  men  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  confirmed  the  view  that 
the  Mission  olive  is,  in  reality,  a 
group  and  not  a  single  variety.  In 
this  group  thera  are  several  distinct 
varieties,  with  characteristic  foli- 
age, differences  in  shape  of  fruit 
and  time  of  ripening.  In  many  or- 
chards three  or  four  distinct  varie- 
ties of  the  Mission  were  found. 
Therefore,  bud  selection  is  a  most 
important  item  of  the  nurseryman's 
work  in  order  to  insure  a  uniform 
product  of  the  best  quality.  The 
modern  nurseryman  is  very  much 
alive  to  this  bud  selection  in  all 
fruits.  The  life  of  his  business  de- 
pends on  its  observance. 

Ladybug  Harvest  Now  On. 

The  annual  harvest  of  ladybugs 
by  the  million  is  now  going  on  in 
the  hills  of  Placer  county.  E.  J. 
Brannigan  of  the  State  insectory  is 
up  at  Towle  gathering  them  in  by 
the  bushel  from  the  old  stumps  and 
other  places  where  they  congregate 
In  the  ravines  and  gulches  about  the 
North  Fork  of  the  American  river. 
They  are  placed  in  boxes,  packed  out 
and  then  shipped  by  rail  to  Sacra- 
mento, whence  they  are  shipped  to 
various  localities  to  feed  on  aphis. 
The  Imperial  Valley  gets  large  quan- 
tities to  protect  the  melon  crop.  A 


they  keep  it  up  till  the  rains  are  |  should   be  in   splendid  shape  this 

over,  some  of  our  mountain  roads  '  year. 


supply  of  our  ladybugs  is  to  be 
shipped  to  France  to  fight  the  mealy- 
bug, which  has  been  damaging  what 
the  Hun  left  of  the  fruit  trees. 

Care  of  Grape  Cuttings. 

Grape  cuttings  are  best  kept  in 
sand  which  is  only  barely  moist. 
More  cuttings  are  spoiled  by  excess 
of  moisture  "than  from  drying  out. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
protected  from  the  weather.  Eph. 
Light  of  Calistoga  keeps  his  cuttings 
corded  in  lug  boxes  without  any 
sand  at  all.  A  board  is  placed  over 
the  tops  of  the  boxes  to  keep  out  the 
soil  and  then  they  are  buried  in  the 
ground  in  a  dry  place  with  a  foot 
or  more  of  earth  over  them.  We 
saw  grafting  done  (after  the  frost 
three  years  ago)  by  the  Light  boys 
from  May  14  to  July  27  with  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent  stand. 

Butte  County  Buoyant. 

"We  have  just  finished  a  very 
satisfactory  year  in  harvesting,"  L. 
W.  Pray  reports  from  Oroville.  "Not 
a  full  crop,  but  we  got  it  all.  Prun- 
ing is  about  all  finished.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  on 
pruning  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
I  like  your  journal  very  much — read 
everything  in  it.  The  outlook  for  a 
bumper  crop  of  both  olives  and  or- 
anges was  never  better.  We  got  a 
fine  rain  in  the  early  fall,  which 
allowed  the  trees  to  enter  the  win- 
ter in  strong  physical  condition — 
something  th>y  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  for  thre<*  years 
past." 

Large  Plantings  in  Merced  Countv. 

A  large  acreage  of  Thompson  Seed- 
less, Malaga  and  Emperor  (table) 
grapes  have  been  set  out  this  winter 
around  Turlock  and  Livingston,  ac- 
cording to  J.  F.  Grass,  Merced  County 
Farm  Advisor.  Peaches  have  been 
planted  extensively  in  the  Atwater 
and  Tuttle  sections — chiefly  Muirs, 
Albertas  and  Lovells — and  figs  in 
the  Merced  and  Tuttle  distficts,  Cali- 
myrna,  Black  Mission  and  White 
Adriatic,  in  the  order  named.  The 
Farm  Bureau  has  carried  out  many 
field  demonstrations  this  winter  in 
pruning  bearing  trees — peaches,  al- 
monds, olives  and  grapes. 

Strawberry  Cannery  at  Gilroy. 

A  Chicago  firm  is  reported  to  have 
signed  up  most  of  the  Japanese  berry 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy, 
San  Juan  and  Betable  to  deliver  to 
them  at  least  33  per  cent  of  their 
crop  for  canning.  The  same  con- 
cern operated  last  year  at  San  Juan. 
L.  M.  Pine,  the  State  representative, 
said  that  his  firm  would  need  the 
services  of  about  200  men,  women 
and  girls  in  handling  the  fruit. 

Free  Employment  Office. 

The  Farm  Advisors  of  the  State 
are  running  free  employment  offices 
at  their  headquarters  throughout  the 
State.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  plan 
will  put  our  returning  soldiers  who 
are  land  workers  in  quick  communi- 
cation with  farmers  and  others  de- 
siring help. 

Bully  for  Them. 

In  all  live  country  districts  the 
supervisors  who  have  dirt  roads  to 
care  for  are  keeping  the  scraper  and 
road  drags  going  after  every  rain  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry  enough.  If 


Spray  Your  Pears  Now 

Now  is  the  time  to  spray  your  pears  for  thrips,  greedy,  pernicious,  and 
oyster  shell  scale,  blister  mite,  psylla,  red  spider,  rust,  and  first  scab  spray. 
Probably  some  men  will  have  started  bv  the  time  this  appears.  This  spray 
can  be  continued  until  the  cluster  bud  opens  up  and  the  knobs  show. 
After  the  first  blooms  appear  it  were  better  to  cut  down  the  mixture  to 
1-15.  If  thrips  show  up  badly,  Black  Leaf  40°,  one  pint  to  the  tank  (200 
gallons),  can  be  used,  or  if  thrips  alone  are  to  be  fought,  10  gallons  of 
distillate  emulsion  to  the  tank  can  be  used  with  the  pint  of  Black  Leaf  40°. 
The  lime  sulphur  and  Black  Leaf  40°  is  also  a  good  remedy  against  aphis. 

Spray  Peaches,  Apricots  and  Plums 

Just  as  the  buds  swell,  with  Lime  Sulphur  solution  1-10.  This  will  pre- 
vent curled  leaf,  help  shot  hole  fungus  and  brown  rot,  kills  twig  borer, 
and  is  second  spray  for  peach  blight.  It  also  gets  San  Jose  scale  now. 
By  the  time  this  appears  the  early  sections  must  be  at  it  and  the  later 
sections  getting  ready.  If  the  plums  are  too  far  out  in  leaf  now — use 
Bordeaux  5-5-50. 


Dont  Wait  For  Your  Trees  to  Bloom 

—or  you  may  not  have  a  crop  this  year 

Thrips  are  treacherous;  they  come  without  notice,  bury  their  eggs  in  the  swelling  buds 
and  die.     But  don't  be  fooled.     Don't  wait  until  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  larvae  are 

feeding  on  the  hearts  of  the  buds  before  you 

Use  Miscible  Oil  No.  2 


FOR  THRIPS 


You  won't  get  much  warning;  so  keep  these  materials  on  hand  and  kill  the  eggs  before 
they  batch. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  is*  a  highly  penetrating  oil  that  goes  into  the  bud  and  kills  the  egg. 
It  is  made  from  selected  oils  under  the  supervision  of  our  laboratory  and  field  men.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  gives  right  results 

Our  entomologist.  Paul  It.  Jones,  is  a  specialist  on  dealing  with  thrips.  Don't  hesitate 
to  write  him  for  help  in  fighting  this  and  other  pests.  His  expert  services  are  at  your 
disposal — free  1 


Balfour  Guthrie  &  Cp. 

350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
816  Higgins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


THORNLESS 


Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  this 
BLACKBERRY 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 


BEAN  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP 


Direct  Connected  to  Engine 


A  New  Standard  in  Pump  Values 

It's  BEAN  QUALITY  through  and  through.  If  you 
need  a  portable  pumping  plant  or  a  stationary  unit'that  will 
deliver  your  water  supply  at  a  small  cost — and  keep  on 
delivering  it  .efficiently  and  economically,  investigate  this 
pump.   We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep-Well  Turbines,  Direct  Connected  Outfits 

(both  engine  and  motor  driven) 

Tell  us  your  pumping  requirements  and  let  our  pump 
specialists  advise  you.  Fill  out  the  following.  There  is  no 
obligation.  v 

1.  I  want  to  pump   gals,  per  minute. 

2.  Suction  lift?  ft. 

3.  Discharge  lift?  ft. 

4.  Source  of  water  supply  

Name  

Address  

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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Cull  Prunes  Should  Make  Pork 

[Written  for  raciflc  Rural  Press  by  Fred  K.  Smyth,  Napa.] 


With  the  agitation  for  better  roads 
producing  results,  increased  improve- 
ment is  looked  for  in  many  a  moun- 


tain section  suited  to  fruit  growing. 
Transportation  difficulties  have  been 
holding  them  back  till  now. 


FOR  over  twenty-five  years  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  our  cull 
prunes  has  troubled  the  grower.  To- 
day we  are  no  nearer  its  solution 
than  at  the  beginning.  We  have, 
however,  proved  that  all  our  efforts 
to  force  our  cull  prunes  upon  the 
consumer  have  been  worse  than  a 


Ask  the  Man  Who 
Has  Used  It 

Whether  vr  not  he  has  made  go 
crops  with  Nitrate.  Why  speci 
late  with  Non-Nitrated  forms  oi 
Nitrogen  when,  by  using  Nitrate 
you  can  insure  crops  against  ad 
verse  conditions  ?   With  th» 
rational  use  of  Acid  Phosphate, 
always  recommended  by  us,  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  nor- 
mal  soil  conditions,  either  in  one 
year  or  in  one  hundred, 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.O  Box  248  Berkeley,  CaL 


When  you  plant  seeds,  whether  it  be  a 
small  garden  or  a  large  acreage,  you  want 

GOOD  SEEDS— FRESH  AND 
TRUE  TO  NAME. 
We  carry  the  best  obtainable,  from  reliable 
growers  of  years  experience.    Fancy  Seed 
Potatoes  and  all  varieties  of  FIELD  and 
GARDEN  seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

KINOX  SEED  CO. 

Central  California  Headquarters 
for  Reliable  Seeds, 

223-225  E.  Weber  Ave.,  Stoekton,  Calif. 


BITTER 
ALMOND 

SEED 

POR  SALE 

California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange 

No.  311  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

"i^rtf  ALFALFA 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc. 
For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


failure.  All  sizes  smaller  than 
eighties  are  culls — all  pit  and  skin 
—and,  except  for  feeding  to  hogs, 
who  eat  the  pits,  of  little  food  value. 
If  these  culls  were  crushed  and 
pressed  into  cakes,  they  would  find 
a  ready  market  for  that  purpose,  at 
about  the  price  of  corn.  Fed  to  fat- 
teners,  one  ration  in  four,  they 
would  produce  better  results  than  an 
entire  corn  ration. 

For  years  we  have  furnished  the 
dishonest  dealer  with  material  for 
degrading  our  sixties,  seventies  and 
eighties,  injuring  their  sale,  These 
sizes,  if  honestly  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  would  be  our  best  sellers. 
What  has  the  grower  gained  by 
dumping  these  culls  on  the  Eastern 
market?  Compare  the  average  price 
of  corn  for  the  past  twenty  years 
with  the  average  price  obtained  for 
these  culls  and  you  will  find  it  to 
be  less  than  a  cent  a  pound.  Has 
the  grower  gained  even  that? 

The  packer,  in  spite  of  his  com- 
pelling the  Eastern  jobber  to  take 
a  percentage  of  culls  in  every  car- 
load of  the  larger  sizes,  always 
found  a  lot  of  these  culls  still  on 
his  hands.  Every  spring  he  would 
come  into  our  orchards  with  this 
wail:  "Hundreds  of  carloads  of 
prunes  are  still  unsold  on  this  Coast; 
hundreds  more  in  New  York.  We 
will  have  to  give  a  cent  less  basic 
price  on  this  account."  Allowing  a 
discount  of  70  per  cent  of  this  state- 
ment to  be  a  lie,  we  know  that  28 
of  the  remaining  30  per  cent  must 
be  these  miserable  culls.  Any  prune 
orchard  which  cannot  average  nine 
tons  of  prunes  larger  than  nineties 
to  one  ton  of  smaller  sizes  ought  to 
be  put  ,to  some  other  use  or  have  a 
change  of  management.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  lose  a  cent  a  pound  on  our 
nine  tons  to  gain  a  cent  on  our  one 
ton? 

"Make  jam  of  your  culls!"  is  now 
the  ory.  Has  any  responsible  jam- 
maker  offered  to  pay  more  for  them 
than  they  are  worth  for  hog  feed? 
Even  if  he  should,  would  we  dare 
to  accept  the  offer  without  efficient 
guarantees  that  they  would  not  be 
used  for  prunes  and  turned  over  to 
speculators  for  manipulating  the 
market  with?  Which  would  be  the 
worse  competition  to  our  other  sizes 
— jam  or  pork? 

In  five  years  jams  will  be  a  glut 
on  the  market,  pork  will  sell  as  high 
as  it  does  today.  For  twenty  years  | 
the  prune  growers  have  been  turn- 
ing out  larger  and  better  cured 
prunes  and  the  packers  have  been 
improving  the  character  of  their 
pack;  but  both  have  steadily  ignored 
the  first  principle  of  standardiza- 
tion— "pitch  out  the  culls!" 


TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS 

No.  6 


THE  ORIGINAL  CONCORD  WAL- 
NUT. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  February  22,  under  "Nur- 
sery Notes,"  I  notice  a  report  made 
by  Leonard  Coates  and  I  wish  to 
correct  the  statement  he  makes  in 
which  he  says  he  named  and  intro- 
duced the  Concord  walnut.  The  or- 
iginal Concord  walnut  tree  is  grow- 
ing on  my  ranch  in  Ygnacio  Valley, 
Contra  Costa  county.  It  was  dis- 
covered, named  and  introduced  by 
myself. — George  M.  Westcott,  Con- 
cord. 


What  amount  of  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  should  you 
apply?  That  is  very  largely  determined  by  conditions  of  soil,  crop 
and  climate.  Generally  speaking,  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre  will 
prove  profitable  on  field,  truck  and  orchard  crops.  For  well  grown 
citrus  trees  as  much  as  600  pounds  per  acre  may  be  used  with  profit, 
providing  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  content  are  sufficient. 

The  best  advice  is  to  try  a.moderate  application  first,  watch  your 
results  carefully  and  be  guided  by  them.  In  this  way  you  will  learn 
whether  your  maximum  profit  is  at  100,  200  or  300  pounds  per  acre, 
or  even  more. 

Don't  forget  that  good  farming  requires  an  occasional  application 
of  lime. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for 
years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  drv. 
Ammonia  25^4%.   Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


ARCADIAN 

DRIFO  and  OROUNO 


For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  I,td.,  San 
Francisco;  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.. 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Pacific  Guano  * 
Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  I.os  Angeles: 
AEricultnral  Chemical  Works,  Los  Anceles;  West- 
ern Meat  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

For  information  as  to  application,  write 


Am 


MONJA 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
510  First  National  Bank  Building 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,  TREE  PLANTERS 

We  have  only  a  few  trees  left — the  best  of  our  stock — and  as  we 
are  anxious  to  close  them  out  as  soon  as  possible  we  are  making  spe- 
cial prices  on  the  following  varieties: 

Beurre  Anjou  on  French  and  Jap  Root; 
Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis  on  French; 
Bartlett  on  French  and  Jap,  3  to  4  ft.; 
Almonds,  all  varieties,  on  almond  root; 
Royal  and  Moorpark  Apricot  on  Myron  Root; 
French  Prune  on  Peach; 
Cherries  on  Mazzard. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST 


UNITED  PRUIT  CO. 


NEWCASTLE 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  SI. 000  to  SI. 500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  prices. 
4.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Specialist,   Pasadena,  California. 


TPtACH    H"^PIUM  APPLE  FIG 

APRICOT  PRUNE  1^  CHERRY  |^  ORANGE  ^Bfc 

ALMOND       mPEAR    I—  OLIVE    I—  tan,  Etc 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 
ORANGE 

tan,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 88S 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 
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Watsonville  is  in  growing  repute 
as  a  lettuce-producing  section. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
the  former  two-cent  tariff  replaced 
on  imported  foreign  rice. 

A  beet  grower  on  the  silty  free 
loam  of  the  Delta  near  Stockton  av- 
eraged 12  tons  of  sugar  beets  per 
acre  for  three  years  in  succession. 

Four  hundred  tons  of  alfalfa  meal 
are  being  shipped  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  East  from  Yolo  county.  The 
meal  has  a  great  advantage  over 
hay  in  freight  rates. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Livingston 
district  who  last  year  grew  beans 
will  this  season  try  sugar  beets. 
The  new  $10  a  ton  price  is  thought 
to  offer  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

James  H.  Jones,  a  grain  broker 


and  miller  of  Chico,  has  purchased 
2900  acres  of  the  Stanford  ranch  at 
Vina.  Two  thousand  acres  of  the 
big  ranch  is  to  be  planted  to  alfalfa. 

Demand  for  alfalfa  seed  in  Tulare 
already  indicates  that  over  1000 
acres  have  been  newly  planted  in 
that  vicinity.  Surely  the  dairy  in- 
dustry looks  bright  in  Tulare  county. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  by  Senator  B.  F.  Rush 
asking  the  State  to  appropriate 
$2000  for  payment  of  premiums  at 
the  Napa  county  fair  the  past  two 
years. 

Ten  thousand  sacks  of  Early  Pro- 
lific rice  have  been  sold  to  the  South- 
ern Rice  Growers'  Association  by 
Ernest  Eibel,  a  grower  of  Glenn 
county.  The  price  was  5  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has 
placed  an  embargo  on  shipments  of 
bulk  domestic  grain  to  New  York 


harbor  points.  Exemptions  may  be 
made  by  the  Freight  Traffic  Com- 
mittee. 

There  has  been  recently  a  large 
increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
spinach  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
San  Francisco.  Orchardists  have 
found  it  a  profitable  crop  for  inter- 
planting. 

Joe  Coconauer  of  Merced  has  al- 
ready sold  $10,000  worth  of  "shook" 
to  growers  of  truck  and  early  to- 
matoes, etc.  Growers  are  busy  get- 
ting their  land  into  shape  and  the 
spring  tooth  is  busy  on  alfalfa. 

The  barley  stand  in  eastern  Mer- 
ced county  is  reported  to  be  looking 
fine.  With  timely  showers  from  this 
on,  a  heavy  harvest  is  predicted. 
Over  three-fourths  of  last  season's 
crop  of  barley  has  been  shipped  out. 

Cotton  growers  of  Porterville  dis- 
trict (Tulare  county)  have  arranged 
to  unite  with  Fresno  growers  in  se- 
curing seed  for  the  spring  planting, 
orders  for  the  whole  to  be  placed 
through  the  Fresno  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

Poterville  planters  will  plant 
Egyptian  long-staple  cotton.  Con- 
tracts have  already  been  placed  for 
a  carload  of  Pima  strain  seed,  which 
is  to  be  ginned  out  under  expert 
direction.  Several  hundred  acres 
will  probably  be  planted  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Large  quantities  of  cantaloupe 
seed  from  the  Rocky  Ford  section  of 
Colorado  are  going  into  Turlock. 
They  come  by  express  in  75-pound 
sacks  and  are  valued  at  $1.50  per 
pound.  We  are  getting  ready  for 
another  big  season. 

Placer  county  orchardists  have 
complained  to  the  State  Railroad 
Commissior  that  the  P.  G.  &  E.  has 
made  no  provision  for  irrigating  the 
increased  orchard  acreage  planted 
since  1915,  when  the  commission  or- 
dered similar  provision  for  crchirds 
planted  in  seasons  just  previous  to 
that  time. 

Potato  growers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
delta  had.  a  delegation  in  Sacra- 
mento on  Thursday  to  meet  with 
other  potato  growers  of  the  State  at 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission- 
er's office.  They  met  to  protest 
against  the  threatened  action  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Montana 
in  quarantining  California  potatoes 
for  fear  of  tuber  moth. 

The  bean  growers  of  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  united  last  week  to 
pool  their  interests  in  marketing. 
This  valley  is  said  to  grow  30.000 
acres.  At  present  the  four  bean 
warehouses  there  are  filled  with 
beans  of  last  year's  crop.  There  are 
over  100,000  sacks  of  Henderson 
bush  beans  alone  soon  to  be  adver- 
tised as  the  "San  Fernando  baby 
lima." 

The  cantaloupe  industry  has 
reached  a  point  in  the  Turlock  sec- 
tion where  it  ranks  with  the  other 
leading  crops  of  that  community. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  planted 
to  cantaloupes  there  every  year,  and 
growers  have  claimed  that  they  have 
netted  over  $600  an  acre  from  this 
product.  Small  acreages  instead  of 
large  are  being  encouraged.  The 
time  there  to  plant  is  about  the  10th 
of  March. 

Export  of  beans  is  now  freely  al- 
lowed and  foreign  governments  are 
abandoning  official  buying,  permit- 
ting trade  to  seek  ordinary  channels, 
according  to  G.  A.  Turner,  president 
of  the  California  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation, who  wires  the  above  from 
New  York,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion. The  message  says  further: 
"Grain  Corporation  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  making  direct  pur- 
chase under  some  equitable  system 
of  allotment  to  different  localities. 
This  possibility  depends  on  require- 
ments abroad." 


HE  HAD  THE  HOOVER  IDEA. 

"Tommy,"  said  the  fond  mother, 
"isn't  It  rather  an  extravagance  to 
eat  both  butter  and  jam  on  your 
bread  at  the  same  time?" 

"No,  ma'am,  it's  economy,"  the 
boy  answered.  "The  same  piece  of 
bread  does  for  both." 


UTILITY,  SOCIAL,  AND  VOCATION- 
LESS  DOGS. 

[Written  for  the  LrmtOokmCB  by  W.  Muyo 
Nswhall.l 

"Long  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  serious  loss  to  sheep,  poultry, 
calves,  and  pigs,  besides  the  annoy- 
ance to  horses  and  grown  cattle  by 
dogs  in  this  State,"  writes  W.  Mayo 
Newhall  to  Senator  Benj.  F.  Rush 
regarding  his  dog  licensing  bill,  on 
which  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
at  the  Capitol  on  the  evening  of 
March  10. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that 
horses,  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and 
poultry  -are  to  be  considered  before 
dogs;  and  if  anything  has  to  give 
way  for  the  survival  of  the  best, 
dogs  should  be  the  first  to  go. 

"It  Is  well  known  that  on  the 
smaller  farms  in  the  Middle  West- 
ern and  Eastern  States  farmers  have 
had  to  stop  keeping  flocks  of  sheep 
owing  to  the  damages  done  by  dogs. 

"Our  own  experience  is  that  dep- 
redations by  dogs  are  such  that  they 
are  of  more  damage  than  coyotes 
or  any  other  flesh-eating  animals. 

"Personally  I  divide  dogs  into 
three  classes:  Utility  dogs,  voca- 
tiotiless  dogs,  and  social  dogs.  The 
vocationless  dogs  have  but  little 
right  to  live  on  earth. 

"We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
a  tax  upon  any  dogs  of  usefulness 
in  herding  cattle  or  sheep,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  people  having 
hunting  dogs  or  pet  dogs  or  orna- 
mental dogs  should  not  be  equally 
willing  to  pay  a  tax.  If  dogs  be- 
longing to  the  utility  or  social 
classes  are  not  worth  paying  a  tax 
upon,  it  is  certainly  a  commentary 
on  their  value  and  usefulness.  I  see 
no  reason  why  dogs  should  not  pay 
a  tax  as  imposed  upon  other  forms 
of  personal  property." 

Now,  you  sheepmen  and  cattle- 
men of  Solano  county  and  elsewhere, 
come  up  to  the  Capitol  in  force  next 
Monday  night  and  support  Senator 
Rush  in  the  fight  he  is  making  for 
you.  The  Humane  Society  of  Los 
Angeles  is  abusing  the  Senator  in 
a  way  which  the  Humane  Society  of 
Sacramento  thinks  is  inhumane  be- 
yond what  the  Senator  proposes  to 
do  to  the  dogs.  It  certainly  doesn't 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  to  let 
worthless  curs  destroy  livestock. 


It  pumps  and 
carries  all  the  water 

No  more  drudgery  work  on 
the  farm  for  the  men  folks  or 

NvfrfKthe  women  folks.  Every 
farm  home  can  now  be 

i  citified  with  a 

^I^Home  Water  System 

50,000  already  in  use.  No  hired 
hand  can  work  as  cheap.  Be 
a  happy  Leader  farm  owner. 

For  Sale  by 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

I'll  rap  Englnet.  Windmill*.  I  ir. 
85.1   in'  -         St..  San  Frnnrlsc*. 


R  Smalley 
Recutter  Mills 
tow  Feed  Costs 


Write  for  Amazing  New  Smalley  Book  FREE! 

Don't  throw  away  a  thing  that  can  be  turned  into  FEED.  Save 
it  ALL!  Save  that  valuable  roughage  that  has  hitherto  g one  to  waste.  Make 
it  into  fine,  wholesome,  appetizing  MEAL!  Done  quickest,  cheapest,  with 
tie  f  amousSmalley  Kccutter — this  great  book  now  sent  you  free  PROVES  IT1 

Smalley  Recutter  Mill  gg.sv 

lowest  cost.    Has  maximum  capacity.    Requires  minimum  pow 
Grip-Hook  Feed  Table  saves  labor  and  hire.  Enables  you  to  feed  your 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  cheaper  than  ever.   Manufactures  meal  wUKor* 
grinding,  from  com  stalks,  alfalfa,  clover,  pes  vines,  with  grain  < 
separately.  1,000-lb.  cows  will  eat  from  23  to  2S  lbs.  corn  stalk  meal 
daily— and  thrive  on  itl  Handles  corn,  shucks  and  all— makes  good 
UJanced  ration— cuts  feed  costs  down  to  limit. 

Capacity  nng*>»  from  800  to  2.000  lbs.  p«r  hour.  Recutter  \m  dtUichabU. 
Make*  your  grip-hook  Smalley  avmUblu  fnr  rilo  fiUino.  Big  luceau!  Feed 
•hortare  overcome  on  leading  •>  >ii  y  farm*  rvrvvA", .'  High  hay  coat*  ie- 
nored!  All  bec&une  of  thla  rrvat  machine  which  allows  roughaa*  f««dtnc 
with  *ilan«  and  e*«i*  WASTE!  Produce  more  milk  at  Jam  co*tt  With  a 
6malteyR*cotter  Hill!   Bampl*  of  m-aj  FREE  with  catalog.  Write  qofek  to 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


MANURE 

Sheep  and  cattle  manure  mixed,  from  stock  fed  on  alfalfa,  cotton- 
seed and  oil  cake  meals,  makes  big  crops. 

$3.50  Per  Ton 

In  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
Immediate  shipment. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND 

540  BRANNAN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower   repays    the   principal    gradually    with    each  interest 

1  payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Teat  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  A  PACKING  CO.. 
619  MlMlon  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIVADA 

sheep  Manure  !*!Lr 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 

Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Add. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercially  dry.  Cars  average 
22  to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  In 
application.  Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

433  Citizens  National  Bank  Building. 
Phones  05043 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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^"O  one  system  of  handling  grain,  or  handling  anything  else,  can  be  successfully 
carried  out,  no  matter  how  advantageous  it  proves  to  be,  unless  there  is  a  hearty 
co-operation  among  all  concerned. 


This  co-operation  starts  at  the  source  of  supply  and 
extends  through  every  handling  until  the  product  is  put  in 
shape  for  the  consumer. 

Handling  grain  in  bulk  has  been  found  practical,  advan- 
tageous, profitable.  The  Government  Grain  Experts 
advocate  it  in  California;  the  University  Investigators 
believe  in  it  because  facts  have  proved  it  to  be  a  big 
saving  over  sack  handling;  railroads  are  ready  for  it; 
every  mill  in  California  is  equipped  to  handle  grain  in 
bulk,  for  they  appreciate  its  profit  and  know  the  farmer 
will  quickly  see  it,  too,  and  change  from  his  former 
costly  method  of  using  jute  sacks. 


Two  things  are  necessary  before  the  grain  grower  can 
give  his  willing  co-operation  in  bulk  handling.  First,  a 
storage  bin  on  his  own  farm.  The  Calco  Grain  Bin  meets 
that  need.  Second,  a  co-operatively  operated,  centrally 
located  grain  station  at  a  railroad  siding.  The  Calco 
Grain  Loading  Station  meets  that  need. 


Know  as  much  about  the 
Calco  Crain  Bin  as  your 
neighbor.  Write  for  our 
free  booklet.  It  tells  about 
saving  on  handling  grain. 


Let  us  send  you  blue  prints 
and  estimated  costs  on  a 
Calco  Loading  Station  in 
your  community — write  for 
them  today. 


Other  Calco  Products 


CALCO  AUTOMATIC 
DRAINAGE  GATE 

Model  100 

A  SENSITIVE,  reliable,  water-tight, 
Cast-Iron  Drainage  Gate,  automati- 
cally operated,  it  will  drain  and  convert 
your  flooded  land  into  fertile  fields.  Diam- 
eters from  8  to  84  inches.  Write  for 
price  lists. 


All  gates  are  supplied  in  connection 
with  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  pipe 
in  any  length  required.  Replace  the 
old,  leaky  structure  which  constantly 
causes  you  trouble  and  money. 


CALCO  SLIDE  HEADGATE 

Model  101 

A  WATER-TIGHT  Cast-Iron  Gate 
*»•  for  reservoir  or  levee  work.  For 
use  under  heads  of  water  up  to  20 
feet.  Diameters  from  8  to  72  inches — 
gate  frame  any  height  desired.  Write 
for  details  and  price  list. 


ARMCO  IRON  FLUME 

Lennon  Type 

GET  away  from  the  old,  expensive, 
leaky  wooden  flume.  Armco  Iron 
Flume  is  a  water-tight,  semi-circular,  gal- 
vanized metal  flume  for  conveying  water 
— durable  because  made  from  rust-resist- 
ing Armco  Iron.  Simple  to  erect  without 
skilled  labor;  greatest  carrying  capacity 
account  of  its  perfectly  smooth  interior. 
Write  for  our  flume  catalog. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7   Leroy  Street 


CALCO 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


AIN  BINS 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 


Farm  Tenancy  Not  Alarming. 

In  the  thirty  years  from  1880  to 
1910  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  4,009,- 
000  to  6,362,000.  The  number  of 
those  owned  by  the  operators  in- 
creased 34.3  per  cent  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  operated  by  tenants  in- 
creased 129.9  per  'cent,  as  figured 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary,  of  Agri- 
culture. But  in  1910  five-eighths  of 
all  the  farms  and  68  per  cent  of  all 


the  acreage  in  farm  land  were  oper- 
ated by  owners.  By  census  statis- 
tics 76  per  cent  of  farmers  under  25 
years  of  age  are  tenants.  The  per- 
centage falls  with  age  of  the  opera- 
tors so  that  among  those  over  55 
years  old  only  20  per  cent  are  ten- 
ants. With  less  of  free  land,  more 
beginners  in  farming  have  to  be- 
come tenants  at  first  and  work  their 
way  from  tenancy  to  ownership. 
The  Secretary  recommends  more  at- 


tention to  terms  of  leases  to  provide 
equitable  sharing  of  income  and 
more  interest  of  the  tenant  in  main- 
tenance of  fertility. 

Early  Potatoes  in  Delta. 

Considerably  increased  acreage  of 
early  potatoes  are  being  planted  this 
season  in  the  Delta  islands  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  total  acreage  be- 
ing estimated  at  nearly  2000  by  R. 
M.  Dixon  of  Stockton.  F.  H.  Rindge 
alone  has  bought  7000  bags  for  about 
900  acres  on  his  own  ranch.  Early 
potatoes  here  include  Early  Rose 
and  Peerless,  but  are  mostly  Ameri- 
can Wonders.  They  are  planted  in 
February  and  early  March  and  are 
dug  more  or  less  green  110  to  120 


J. I. CASE 


IN  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plows  the 
"drag"  of  furrow  bottom  and  land 
slide  pressure  has  been  eliminated. 
All  the  weight  of  the  frame  is  carried 
on  J.  I.  Case  dust-proof,  easy-lubri- 
cating, long-distance  wheels. 

That's  why  this  Tractor  plow  "rides" 
like  a  wheeled  vehicle  instead  of 
dragging  like  a  stone  boat.  That's 
also  why  more  acres  per  day  and 
deeper  plowing  are  possible — and  ex- 
treme fuel  economy  is  attained. 


In  addition,  the  J.  I.  Case  Tractor 
plow  is  easily  handled  from  the  seat 
of  the  tractor;  has  a  simple,  sturdy 
power  lift;  and  enters  and  leaves  the 
ground  instantly,  points  first,  like  a 
walking  plow.  Thus  less  labor  is  re- 
quired and  a  more  uniform  quality 
of  work  is  done.  The  Tractor  is  made 
a  more  profitable  investment. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  today.  He 
is  a  dealer  who  will  justify  your  faith 
as  well  as  ours. 


J.  I.  CASE 

Horse  Drawn  Plow* 

Sulky, Gang.Walker  mo- 
dels. World's  lightest 
draft.  Flexible  beam  and 
"floating"  bottom  insure 
uniform  penetration  and 
prevent  snares  from 
breaking.  Strong,  de- 
pendable, convenient. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer 
or  write  us. 


J 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works 

594  W.  SIXTH  STREET  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

Branches  and  Distributing'  Points  at: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Bloomlnirton,  111. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Toledo.  Ohio  Dallas.  Texas 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Sioux  Falls..  S.  D. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Dee  Moines,  la. 

Denver.  Colo.  Little  Rix-k,  Ark. 

DOUGLAS  BOSWELL.  Sacramento.  California.  Distributor  ior 
California.  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Northern  Idaho. 
THE   CANADIAN   FAIRBANKS-MORSE   COMPANY.  LTD.. 
Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  and  Calgary,  Distributors  for  West- 
ern Canada.  .    _    _    ,       „  _  —  -■ 
FAIRBANKS  MORSE  COMPANY,  INC..  Boston,  New  York, 

Baltimore.  Distributors  lor  Eastern  States.  .  

Distributors  Everywhere. 


.  U.  8.  Fat.  Off. 


,Vh 

NOTICE. — The  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  has  decided  that  our  plows 
are  the  "ORIGINAL  CASE  PLOWS" 
and  that  we  are  .entitled  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  word  CASE  on  all 
(  -  plows  and  tillage  implements,  and  in 
WW.  So  catalogues  and  advertisements  of 
same. 

[    Notice  by  any  other  concern  re- 
I  warding  CASE  plows  is  given  because 
of   this   Supreme  Court  order,  that 
our  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
mftT  be  protected. 


In  California,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Northern  Idaho,  J.  I.  Case  Power 
Farming  Implements  and  Tillage  Tools  are  distributed  and  sold  by 

ffafififiig  Hasten, 


1227=29=31  Seventh  St. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


416=17  Investment  BIdg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


days  after  planting.  This  gets  them 
out  of  any  serious  danger  from  rhi- 
zoctonia.  For  seed  potatoes  they 
are  planted  around  Sacramento  about 
June  and  are  dug  in  November  or 
December.  Some  of  these  on  sale 
in  February  were  plump  and  crisp, 
though  they  had  simply  been  stored 
in  a  barn.  These  American  Won- 
ders seem  immune  against  "leak- 
ing.* Many  which  had  been  forked 
in  digging  dried  the  wounds  without 
rotting. 

Average  Retail  Seed  Prices. 

Average  retail  prices  of  field  vege- 
table seeds  of  standard  varieties,  as 
shown  by  catalogs  of  a  large  number 
of  representative  seedsmen,  have 
been  compiled  and  printed  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Seed  Reporter  for  three  years.  We 
give  some  of  the  comparisons: 


Kind 


Beets  f  garden ) 
Beets  (mangels) 

Cabbage   , 

Carrots   

Celery   , 

Lettuce   , 

Miiskmelon 
Watermelon   .  . . 

Onion   , 

Spinach   , 

Tomatoes   


I    1919    I  1918  I  1917 


1 

75 

34 

*1 

32 

1 

18 

1 

32 

0 

57 

11 

18 

6 

05 

98 

1 

70 

8 

23 

1 

18 

s 

89 

2 

84 

2 

68 

1 

40 

l 

41 

1 

34 

1 

38 

1 

30 

1 

IIS 

1 

15 

0 

87 

0 

7!) 

.1 

82 

5 

18 

jg 

50 

1 

23 

8 

12 

0 

N>» 

4 

02 

4 

11 

8 

M7 

It  will  be  noted  that  beet,  carrot, 
onion,  and  spinach  seed  are  notably 
lower  than  prices  quoted  last  year, 
while  cabbage  has  gone  skylarking. 
About  24,000  Acres  Delta  Potatoes. 

Potato  planting  In  the  Delta  isl- 
ands Is  estimated  by  several  well- 
posted  men  as  likely  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  between  24,000 
and  25,000  acres.  While  potatoes 
have  not  moved  particularly  well, 
growers  are  not  so  much  discouraged 
as  other  reports  have  indicated.  Lib- 
erty Island  would  have  been  put  into 
potatoes  had  it  not  been  flooded,  but 
chances  are  that  the  water  will  not 
be  off  in  time  for  this  crop,  which 
should  be  planted  in  May  or  June. 
If  so,  beans  will  be  planted. 

Rail  Fences  vs.  Snow  Slides. 

Common  old-fashioned  rail  fences 
are  the  only  kind  that  M.  B.  Browne 
of  Tuolumne  county  h#s  found  would 
resist  the  snow  slides  on  a  certain 
section  of  his  mountain  range.  Sev- 
eral other  kinds  were  wiped  out 
each  year,  but  the  rail  fence  put  up 
on  this  section  several  years  ago  la 
■till  there.  It  is  explained  that  by 
the  time  snow  gets  deep  enough  to 
slide  the  weight  of  it  on  the  fence 
holds  the  fence  down  and  prevents 
the  slide  until  it  melts  off.  The 
fence  sometimes  moves  a  few  feet, 
but  that  is  no  difficulty. 

Europe  Wants  Fruit. 

Europe  is  hungry  for  fruit,  either 
dried,  canned  or  fresh,  and  there  is 
a  shouting  demand  for  prunes  and 
apricots,  according  to  several  reports 
that  have  come  by  mall.  Dried  fruits 
were  especially  conspicuous  by  their 
scarcity  at  Christmas  time  in  the 
British  markets.  Wait  till  we  show 
them  what  can  be  done  with  evap- 
orated loganberries,  etc.,  for  win- 
ter use. 

California  Raisin  Day. 

The  eleventh  annual  celebration 
of  California  Raisin  Day  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Fresno  on  April  30 
under  the  direction  of  the  California 
Raisin  Day  Festival  Association.  This 
embraces  in  its  membership  ail  the 
civic  organizations  in  the  raisin  dis- 
trict. It  is  intended  to  make  this- 
pageant  one  of  the  biggest  things 
staged  in  the  interior  valley. 

Kills  'Em  in  Their  Dens. 

A  new  exterminator  cartridge  Is 
now  on  the  market  which  can  be 
used  to  kill  coyotes,  badgers,  wild 
cats  and  other  burrowing  animals 
right  in  their  dens.  The  cartridge 
is  a  cylinder  one  inch  in  diameter 
and  eight  Inches  long,  which  in 
burning  creates  a  powerful  gas 
(principally  sulphuretted  hydrogen), 
which  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Imperial  County  Land  Rentals. 

High  rentals  are  reported  from 
northern  Imperial  county.  One  al- 
falfa ranch  of  320  acres  was  re- 
cently leased  for  $25  per  acre.  Veg- 
etable land  has  rented  higher  than 
that.  Considerable  alfalfa  has  been 
leased  to  cattle  and  sheepmen  at 
$18  to  $22.50  per  acre.  This  is 
about  double  the  rentals  of  two  or 
three  years  ago. 
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TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or 
so-called  rebuilt  tires. 

Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  I>  ,  Express  or 
Parcel  Tost. 
Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned  to 
Us  Intact  Wltbln  Ten  Days. 

Plain  first  Tubes 

Tread  Ntu-Skid  Guarantee)! 

Guaranteed       Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3  ....  $11.40  $2.35 

30x3  $9.85  11.90  2.35 

30x3^4  12.60  13.95  2.85 

32x3*4  13.90  16.40  3.00 

31x4  18.25  21.40  3.65 

32x4  18.55'  21.85  3.75 

33x4  19.35  22.80  3.85 

34x4  19.80  23.30  3.95 

34x4^  26.20  29.90  4.80 

35x454  27.00  31.20  4.95 

36x4i4  27.50  31.70  5.10 

35x5  29.90  35.60  6.00 

37x5  32.25  37.70  6.20 

All  other  sizes  in  stock.  Write 

for  them  or  call  and  see  them. 

SPECIAL 

NON-SKID  SECONDS 

30x3 V2  Clincher  $11.75 

33x4  Straight  Side  $18.70 

34x4  Straight  Side  $19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
F3737     Los  Angeles     Bdwy.  4049 
H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager. 

633  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  streets,  San  Diego, 
flotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 
The    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    in    the   United    States    and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings. 


W$E 


HOE, 

TTre 

Popular  with 
Ranchers 
Ever)  where 

Workmanship 
and  Material  the 
Very  Best. 

Answers  the  de- 
mand for  endur- 
ance, hence. 

Economy 

The  same  mile- 
age guarantee 
as  other  high- 
grade  tires —  • 

B1  T   SKI. IS 

FOR  LESS 

For  they  wear 
and  wear 
and  wear 

Get  acquainted  with  the 
Horse  Shoe  Dealer  in  your 
town. 

O/ST»;a('T"0«S 

Pacific©  libber^ 
HORSE  SHOC  POLACH  TRUCK^^*, 

TIKES        ■ «      TYHES  ^BP 
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STANISLAUS    FARMERS'  UNION 
DOES  THINGS. 

[Written    for   Pacific    Rural    Press    by  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Whitmore.l 

The  Stanislaus  County  Farmers' 
Union  held  an  all-day  session  last 
Saturday,  with  a  good  attendance 
and  lively  discussions.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  business  men  in  the 
agricultural  game  here.  "What  the 
Legislature  is  doing  to  farmers"  was 
given  much  attention  and  many 
measures  discussed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  Senator  L.  L. 
Dennett  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
defeat  Assembly  Bill  No.  14,  which 
is  dangerous  to  the  dairy  interests 
of  the  State.  Dairying  is  the  prin- 
ciple means  of  livelihood  in  Stanis- 
laus county  and  with  the  last  year 
crop  of  beans  and  barley  unsold  in 
the  warehouses  and  increased  taxa- 
tion, the  farmers  are  not  living  on 
"flowery  beds  of  ease." 

Resolutions  were  passed  asking 
Senator  Dennett  and  Assemblywoman 
Broughton  to  guard  farmers  and  ir- 
rigation interests  in  all  ways  pos- 
sible, especially  the  defeat  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  34,  in  regard  to  fences, 
is  asked  for.  Senate  Bill  No.  319, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
ment station  for  deciduous  fruits  and 
nuts  was  approved.  Assembly  Bill 
No.  186,  graduated  surtax  on  unim- 
proved arable  land,  was  also  ap- 
proved. 

The  action  of  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  relative  to 
their  efforts  to  have  data  which  has 
been  gathered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  regard  to  cost  of 
crop  production  made  public  was 
unqualifiedly  endorsed,  and  such  pub- 
licity was  urged  at  an  early  date. 

State  President  J.  J.  Hardie  urged 
all  members  and  other  farmers  to 
pay  special  attention  to  cost  produc- 
tion of  crops  and  livestock  and  to 
be  able  to  present  their  data  for  use 
at  any  time. 

To  digress  somewhat,  the  writer 
of  this  article  raised  a  "war  hog;" 
during  1918  and  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  cost  of  production  of  the 
same.  The  result  was  interesting, 
but  not  conducive  to  contentment, 
as  the  net  loss  totaled  $23.15. 

The  County  Farmers'  Union  also 
forwarded  night  letters  to  Senators 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  and  J.  D.  Phe- 
lan  asking  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  for  the  protection  of  farmers 
In  California. 

B.  A.  Taylor,  a  live  wire  in  co- 
operative work  here,  was  elected 
county  president  of  the  Union  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Benoit  secretary. 

A  protest  was  also  voted  against 
the  abolishment  of  the  State  Market 
Director  and  actual  farmers  are 
asked  to  be  named  on  all  commis- 
sions and  work  relative  to  agricul- 
ture. 

RICE  STRAW  TO  FIGHT  FROST. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you 
a  clipping  which  tells  how  an  Ohio 
grower  saved  his  late  potatoes  by 
burning  straw.  It  seems  the  sug- 
gestion might  be  useful  in  some  sec- 
tions of  California,  especially  in  our 
locality,  where  thousands  of  tons  of 
rice  straw  are  burned  every  year  to 
get  rid  of  it. — A.  B.  Farrar,  Butte 
City. 

[Certainly  It  can  be  done  where 
such  material  is  near  by,  though  of 
course  it  is  better  to  use  oil  burners 
than  to  haul  straw  very  far.  The 
account  Mr.  Farrar  sends  says  that 
the  Ohio  potatoes  were  maturing  in 
good  shape,  when,  on  the  night  of 
September  21,  the  temperature  drop- 
ped below  the  freezing  point.  Prep- 
arations had  been  made  for  such  an 
emergency.  Baled  straw  had  been 
placed  in  readiness  and  at  10:30 
that  night  the  fires  were  started.  It 
was  found  that  a  heavy  smoke  could 
be  made  by  using  wet  straw  after 
the  flame  had  been  applied.  Fires 
were  kept  burning  in  102  places,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  10  tons  of  straw 
were  used.  The  entire  field  was 
kept  covered  with  smoke,  and  after 
the  sun  had  been  up  a  few  hours 
the  following  day  it  was  plain  that 
the  potatoes  had  been  saved.] 

Farmers  in  the  Oakdale  district 
contemplate  branching  out  in  sweet, 
potato  culture,  as  the  soil  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  this  tuber. 


The  Most  Efficient 
_  Tractor  in  America. 


UNCLE  SAM  USES 
CRAWLER  TRACTORS  ONLY 

In  Uncle  Sam's  war  work  he  uses  tractors  of  the 
crawler  type  exclusively.  He  knows  they  have 
the  reliability  and  pull  to  get  there.  The  great 
"tanks"  have  proved  the  principle  to  him. 

The  powerful  twin  crawlers  of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  grip  any 
soil  with  a  firm  hold  so  that  the  heaT/y  duty  valve-in-head  kero- 
sene motor  need  not  waste  even  ail  ounce  of  power  in  uncertain 
traction. 

If  your  name  is  not  on  our  Delivery  Schedule  for  one 
of  (lie  next  carload  of  Model  "I)"  STEEL  MULES — see 
us  at  once,  before  it  is  too  late. 

THE  ONLY  CRAWLER  TRACTOR  ADAPTED 
TO  BEET  CULTIVATION  WITHOUT 
MAKING  CHANGES. 

Excellent  Proposition  Offered  to  Live  Agents. 


F.  T.  Briles 

So.  Ciilifornia  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


J.  M.  Conley  Company 

No.  California  Distributor 

417-423  East  Weber  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 
liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.   Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

HAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  California 


LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  SEEDS. 
CROPS,  AND  GARDENS 

Have  bumper  crops  and  beautiful 
flower  gardens  all  season.  Make  your 
garden  count  strongly  in  cutting  down 
expenses.  Our  1919  seed  book  tells 
what,  when,  how  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate to  get  the  best  results. 

MAULE'S  SEED  BOOK 


FREE 


176  Pages  of  Practical 
.  Information 

Seed  experts,  market  gardeners,  farm- 
ers have  contributed  to  this  great  issue 
of  our  Seed  Book.  Full  of  helpful  hints. 
Owing  to  paper  scarcity,  the  edition 
is  limited.    Write  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 
2137  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 


ONCE  GROWN  — ALWAYS  GROWN 


REE MAM 

m  »y GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR 

Distributors 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
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Smut-Controlling  Solution  Experiments 

(Written  fnr  Paelflc  Rural  Press  by  Norman  F.  D'Evelyn.] 


According  to  the  returns  from  the  questionnaire  sent  by  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  to  some  1500  wheat  growers  scattered  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, 76  per  cent  of  them  dipped  their  wheat  for  the  control  of  smut,  either 
with  bluestone  or  formaldehyde.  The  big  bulk  of  grain  growers,  there- 
fore, will  be  interested  in  the  following  report  of  some  experiments  just 
completed  by  the  company  on  the  effect  on  germination  of  this  smut- 
controlling  solution.  Reading  this  article  may  help  to  convert  some  of 
the  remaining  24  per  cent  who  use  no  treatment  whatever — a  large  part 
oi  them,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  disastrous  experiences  through  improper 
handling— to  resort  to  dipping  without  appreciably  affecting  the  germina- 
tion of  their  wheat. 


Few  grain  growers  probably  have 
been  brought  to  realize  that  the 
weather  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  tha  effect  of  smut-preventing  so- 
lutions on  the  germination  of  wheat. 
Close  observation  and  long  experi- 
ence in  wheat  growing  had  led  the 
company's  grain  men  to  build  up  a 
theory  that  the  germination  of  wheat 
which  is  to  be  planted  in  cold  land 
or  in  cold  weather  was  partly  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  retarded  by  dip- 
ping. 

TO  DIP  OK  NOT  TO  DIP. 

To  prove  or  disprove  this  theory, 
George  R.  McLeod,  head  of  the  com- 
pany's agricultural  department,  de- 
termined to  conduct  a  series  of  ex- 
periments and  the  result  h^s  been  a 
convincing  proving  out  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  theory.  Lest  any  farmer 
make  an  erroneous  assumption  of 
the  attitude  of  the  company  toward 
the  much-mooted  question,  to  dip  or 
not  to  dip,  in  announcing  the  find- 
ings of  the  experiments  the  Sperry 
people  hasten  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  and  remain  un- 
qualifiedly advocates  of  treating  seed 
wheat  to  control  smut.  Their  own 
direct  experience  on  the  Sperry  ex- 
perimental farms  has  shown  clearly 
that  under  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions careful  dipping  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  germination.  The 
practical  lesson  of  the  experiments 
is  that  after  the  cold  weather  has 
once  set  in  it  is  essential  that  the 
strength  of  the  bluestone  or  formal- 
dehyde solutions  be  reduced.  Log- 
ically, the  parallel  is  inevitable  that 
the  cold  weather  will  lessen  the  vi- 
tality of  growth  of  the  smut  as  well 
as  of  the  wheat,  and  that  under 
such  conditions  the  solution  which 
weakens  germination  will  also  tend 
to  weaken  and  destroy  the  smut.  In 
short,  a  weaker  solution  will  accom- 
plish its  purpose  in  cold  weather 
and  the  farmer  will  reduce  his  risk 
of  disastrously  affecting  germination 
of  the  wheat.  Mr.  McLeod's  plan 
is  to  reduce  gradually  the  strength 
of  the  dipping  solution  as  the 
weather  grows  colder  and  to  exer- 
cise increasingly  extreme  care  that 
the  wheat  be  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  solution  beyond  the  time 
specified  in  the  formulae.  Use  the 
watch,  is  his  admonition. 

EXPERIMENTS  CAREFULLY  PLANNED. 

In  planning  the  experiments  every 
effort  was  made  to  approach  as 
closely  as  possible  actual  field  con- 
ditions. Some  cold,  unfertilized*, 
heavy  adobe  soil  was  secured  and 
the  experimental  boxes  were  set  in 
a  shaded  spot  so  that  the  conditions 
might  be  under  rather  than  over  the 
average  with  respect  to  favorable- 
ness.  Miniature  burlap  sacks  were 
made  and  dipped  in  solutions  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory  according 
to  the  recognized  formula?.  For  the 
bluestone-lime  solution  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  formula  was  fol- 
lowed. The  wheat  was  clipped  for 
three  or  four  minutes  in  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  bluestone  in 
water  in  the  ratio  of  1  pound  to  4 
gallons,  following  which -the  drained 
sacks  were  dipped  for  three  minutes 
in  air-slaked  lime  in  the  proportion 
of  1  pound  to  8  gallons  of  water. 
For  the  formaldehyde  the  standard 
40  per  cent  strength  was  used  in 
the  proportion  of  1  pint  to  45  gal- 
lons of  water,  the  wheat  being  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  for  from  ei^ 
to  ten  minutes. 

These  tests  were  begun  early .  in 
February,  after  the  long-sustainer 
cold  spell.  The  day  after  dipping 
the  wheat  from  the  little  sacks, 
treated  by  the  two  different  meth- 
ods, together  with  untreated  wheat 
of  the  same  varieties,  was  planted 


after  a  uniform  number  of  kernels 
had  been  carefully  counted  out. 

All  the  plots  were  left  undis- 
turbed for  five  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  one  set  was  unearthed 
and  the  condition  of  the  kernels 
carefully  observed  and  tabulated. 
Every  second  day  thereafter  the  ker- 
nels from  another  set  of  plots  were 
similarly  unearthed  and  the  results 
recorded.  The  following  table  shows 
precisely  the  percentage  of  germina- 
tion for  each  type  of  wheat,  handled 
in  the  three  distinct  ways,  in  the 
ground  for  the  length  of  time  indi- 
cated: 

EFFECT    OF   DIPPING   ON  GERMINATION 
OF  WHEAT. 

Soil — Heavy  adobe,  unfertilized, 
shaded. 


Bluestone — University  of  Califor- 
nia's formula. 

Formaldehyde — One    pint  of  40 

per  cent  solution  to  45  gallons  of 
water. 

Dipped  February  5,  1919,  planted 
February  6,  1919. 

Plots  unearthed  at  two-day  inter- 
vals as  follows,  beginning  Febru- 
ary 11: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  GERMINATION. 

Not  Bluestone-  Formal- 
treated.  Lime.  dehydf. 

Anstralia,  5  days: 

Strong                  98  2  72 

Weak                     K  26  12 

Not  visible.          0  72  16 

Early  Baart,  7 
days: 

Strong   *     74  38  80 

Weak                   10  22  7 

Not  visible.  .  .     16  40  13 

Club,  9  days: 

Strong                  92.5  4.7  83 

Weak                     5  BO  13 

Not  visible...      2.5  -«85.3  4 

Biinyip,  11  days: 

Strong                  96  6  55 

Weak                    4  50  24 

Not  visible.          0  44  21 

Sonora.  12  days:  x 

Strong                  65  8  57 

Weak                    26  74  40 

Not  visible.  .  .     10  18  3 

Average  for  the  5 : 

Strong                  85  12  69 

Weak                    9  46  19 

Not  visible.          6  42  12 

DISASTROUS   EFFECTS  OF  COLD  WATER, 

Fearful  that  any  grain  grower 
should,  by  any  chance,  become  preju- 
diced against  dipping  wheat  as  a 
result  of  the  statistics  gathered  from 
this  series  of  experiments,  the  agri- 


cultural department  of  the  big  mill- 
ing company  includes  in  its  report 
some  testimony  to  show  that,  prop- 
erly handled,  smut  control  treat- 
ment has  no  appreciable  effect  on 
germination.  For  instance,  on  Sperry 
experimental  farm  No.  1,  about  15 
miles  east  of  Stockton,  seeding  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
at  the  rate  of  74  pounds  to  the 
acre,  after  the  wheat  had  been  dip- 
ped in  a  formaldehyde  solution.  The 
seed  was  planted  at  the  depth  of. 
about  2  inches.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  the  moisture  within  three 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  day  after 
seeding  was  finished  about  an  inch 
of  warm  rain  fell,  soaking  through 
the  dry,  top  layers  of  soil.  As  a  re- 
sult the  stand  indicated  practically 
100  per  cent  germination  and  was 
fully  as  thick  as  had  often  been  se- 
cured by  planting  100  pounds  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  The  following 
week,  after  the  weather  had  grown 
somewhat  colder,  wheat  treated  with 
formaldehyde  and  sowed  about  30 
pounds  heavier  to  the  acre  than  the 
first  planting  did  not  germinate  as 
quickly  or  as  strongly  as  the  small 
field  adjoining  platnted  at  the  same 
time  with  untreated  wheat. 

Seed  for  another  small  field,  plant- 
ed a  little  later  on  in  extremely  cold 
weather  was  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
nearly  half  the  strength  called  for, 
1  pound  of  bluestone  to  8  gallons 
of  water,  and  although  put  in  at  the 


LET  THE  MONEY  IT  SAVES 
PAY  FOR  THIS  ELEVATOR, 


BY  its  use,  the  saving  in 
sacks,  the  saving  in  time 
and  the  saving  in  labor  will 
soon  pay  for  this  equipment 
and  it  will  continue  to 
serve  you  for  years  to  come. 


J0HN3£DEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

It  handles  all  small  grains — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  shelled  corn,  flax,  rice.  It  has  big  capacity 
■ — it  elevates  15  to  20  bushels  per  minute— handles  the  biggest  load  in  six  to  eight  minutes  time. 
This  big  capacity  is  secured  at  comparatively  low  elevator  speed. 

It  serves  you  when  marketing  your  grain,  as  well  as  when  harvesting  it — elevates  from  the  wagon  into  tanks, 
granaries  or  cars — elevates  from  tanks  or  storage  bins  into  wagons.  Operated  by  either  engine  or  horses,  its  purchase 
ordinarily  does  not  result  in  extra  expense  for  power.    A  team  of  horses  or  a  2  J  H.  P.  engine  or  largsr  will  operate  it. 

The  hopper,  of  big  capacity,  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  the  load  is  driven  up.  Lower  the  hopper  and 
the  elevator  is  ready  for  duty.  Backing  the  wagon  is  unnecessary.  Hopper  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  feed  by  which 
the  volume  of  grain  being  elevated  is  accurately  controlled — you  can  quickly  adapt  the  elevator  to  the  power  you  apply. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  it  will  not  warp  or  decay.  The  elevator  proper  is  made  of?jin.  6teel  well-casing, 
6j  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  never  wear  out.  Round  steel  flights  run  smoothly  inside  of  casing.  The  heavy  elevating  chain 
is  fastened  to  center  of  flight.  Grain  cannot  get  under  chain  or  into  sprockets — no  grinding,  cracking  or  spilling  of  grain. 

Shafts  which  operate  in  self-aligning  bearing  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  cause  heavy 
draft  and  breakage. 

Portable  outfit  furnished  for  big  ranches  where  quick  transportation  is  required. 

Because  of  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you  and  its  extremely  low  maintenance  cost, 
the  John  Deere  is  decidely  the  most  economical  elevator  to  purchase.  It  is  a  real  solution 
of  your  grain  handling  problem. 

Don't  wait  until  too  late  to  get  a  John  Deere  Elevator — see  your  John  Deere  dealer 
at  once — get  extra  value  by  getting  the  best — the  John  Deere. 

John  Deere  elevators  are  carried  in  stock  by  John  Deere  Houses  at  Portland,  Spokane 
Seattle,  Boise  and  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Write  for  Free 
Package  TE-125 

and  get  literature  fully 
illustrating  and  de- 
scribing thejohn  Deere 
Tubular  Elevators  and 
also  catalog  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them," 
a  big  156  paee  book 
chock-ful  of  valuable 
information  on  farm- 
ing subjects.  Write 
today.     Don't  delay. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS 


Make  Better  Seed  Beds 
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rate  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  ger- 
minated. Frosty  weather  continued 
after  planting.  Thirty  days  later, 
after  it  became  evident  that  the 
wheat  was  not  coming  up.  this 
ground  was  reseeded  with  untreated 
wheat  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  weather  was  still  frosty  nearly 
a  100  per  cent  stand  resulted. 

Another  point  that  should  be 
stressed,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  held  the  experiments,  was  that 
harrowing  should  not  be  begun  in 
extremely  cold  weather  until  the 
sun  had  had  an  opportunity  to  thaw 
out  somewhat  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    __   , 

BELIEVES  IN  COVERING 
PEANUTS. 

To  the  Editor:  C.  S.  of  Atwater 
may  be  interested  in  my  experience 
with  peanuts  in  the  interior  valleys 
of  California.  I  have  grown  them 
for  many  years  for  family  use  and 
never  failed  to  get  a  crop  but  once 
and  that  was  when  I  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  press  and  left  them  un- 
covered. I  cover  three  times  in  a 
season  and  only  get  a  few  "pops" 
in  the  last  layer,  and  four-kernel 
nuts  are  common — with  a  yield  of 
one  to  three  gallons  per  vine.  When 
left  to  itself  the  spike,  being  tender 
on  the  tip,  is  very  apt  to  scald  or 
harden  on  contact  with  the  hot  soil 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  (except  in 
moist,  cool  locations,  which  are  not 
ideal  for  peanuts)  and  be  barren. 
A  nower  springs  from  a  fruit  and 
fructifies  it,  then  one  or  more  spikes 
strike  downward  from  the  joint  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches  where  the 
tip  enlarges  after  the  manner  of  all 
tubers  te  form  the  nut.  I  cover 
when  a  majority  of  the  blooms  of 
each  series  is  withering.  If  C.  S. 
had  not  fertilized  he  would  have  had 
no  "pops";  evidently  his  soil  either 
lacked  plant  food  or  water. 

You  ask  how  the  first  peanut  be- 
came a  peanut  uncovered?  If  the 
genesis  of  the  "goober"  paralleled 
that  of  the  American  potato  it  is 
more  than  likely  the  "dusky  abor- 
igines" got  more  pops  than  C.  13., 
and  wer«  satisfied  to  take  what  the 
gods  and  a  beneficent  climate  gave 
them.  And  neither  threw  additional 
dirt  on  their  "goobers"  or  "taters" — 
leaving  their  development  to  later 
and  more  strenuous  generations. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  logical 
reason  why  the  crop  is  injured  by 
covering  any  more  than  are  potatoes. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it  as  I'm 
from  .  Missouri. — Frank  Owen,  Sui- 
sun. 

[The  solitude  in  which  you  dwell 
as  an  advocate  of  covering  the 
blossoms  is  notable.  All  commercial 
growers  abandoned  the  practice  long 
ago.  and  investigators  have  shown 
by  comparative  results  that  it  is  not 
desirable.  Commercial  growers  in- 
sist upon  mellow  soil  for  peanuts. 
They  keep  it  mellow  on  top  and  let 
the  peanut  do  the  rest.  By  covering 
with  loose  soil  you  may  have  helped 
to  keep  the  moisture  up  and  helped 
the  plant  in  that  way,  but  not  in 
the  way  you  imagine.  As  for  the 
analogy  between  potatoes  and  pea- 
nuts, there  is  none,  for  the  potato 
Is  a  tuber  and  the  peanut  is  a  seed- 
pod. — Editor.]  ' 

GRIN  AND  BEARJT  YET  AWHILE. 

It  is  reported  that  Mayor  W.  A. 
Vandegrift  of  Pomona  has  declared 
that  smudging  to  protect  citrus  crops 
from  frost  has  become  a  public  nui- 
sance. He  is  further  ^  reported  to 
have  prepared  a  tentatfve  ordinance 
against  smudging  within  the  city 
limits  of  his  town.  If  passed,  it  was 
estimated  that  at  least  half  a  million 
heaters  in  Pomona  Valley  will  not 
be  ignited — or  one-half  of  the  cit- 
rus acreage!  "The  growers  must 
find  some  other  system  of  heating, 
In  my  opinion,"  the  Mayor  is  re- 
ported to  have  said.  It  certainly  is 
a  trying  problem.  But  it  reminds 
one  of  the  young  bride  who  was  a 
good  sailor  and  took  an  ocean  trip 
with  her  husband.  He  suffered  from 
seasickness.  After  each  paroxysm 
she  solicitously  inquired,  "Are  you 
111  again,  dear?"  till  finally  he  re- 
plied, "Good  gracious,  Maria,  do  you 
suppose  I'm  doing  this  for  fun!" 


Mohawks  and 
Rocky  Roads 


There's  a  rocky  road,  a  bumpy  road,  or  a  bad  strip  of 
roadway  of  some  sort,  between  you  and  your  market.  It's 
punishing  your  tires — putting  a  terrific  strain  upon  them. 

Many  tires  which  may  give  good  mileage  under  easy 
conditions  won't  stand  up  long  under  this  abuse. 

The  strain  may  not  show  on  their  treads.  For  those 
tumps  and  strains  don't  hurt  the  rubber.  They  pound 
away  at  the  fabric,  sometime  breaking  one  or  two  plies 
down  underneath.  The  break  may  not  show  for  weeks. 
But  it  is  there.  It  spreads.  Other  plies  give  way. 
Suddenly,  you  have  a  Blowout.    You  wonder  why. 

Mohawk  tires  don't  gi\*e  way  even  under  such  severe 
service  as  this.  Most  sizes  have  one  more  ply  of  fab- 
ric than  other  makers  think  it  necessary  to  use. 
And  this  extra  ply  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  strength  of  the  tire. 

Of  course,  Mohawks  would  give  good  mileage  without 
this  extra  ply  if  they  were  always  used  on  smooth  roads 
and  pavements. 

But  the  Mohawk  Company  believes  that  Mohawk 
users  cannot  always  pick  and  choose  their  roads.  They 
have  to  go  where  they  want  to,  when  they  want  to. 

Because  of  this  we  haven't  skimped  on  a  single 
feature.  We  pay  more  money  for  our  rubber  and  fab- 
ric than  most  makers  so  that  we  can  secure  the  best. 

We  use  a  generous  quantity  of  these  materials. 
Mohawk  Tires  actually  weigh  more  than  other 
tires  because  there  is  more  good  rubber  in  them. 
For  example,  the  Mohawk  Cord  Tire  weighs  8  to  10 
pounds  more  than  most  other  cord  tires  on  the  market. 

We  hire  the  most  experienced  workmen  we  can  find 
and  give  them  plenty  of  time  to  put  the  best  they  know 
into  every  tire. 

There  it  nothing  mysterious  or  secret  about  such 
method*.  Just  a  reasonable  logical  policy  of  building 
honest  tires  so  that  every  tire  produced  will  give  the 
buyer  a  good  big  value  in  mileage. 

Isn't  that  the  sort  of  a  tire  that  appeals  to  you? 

Good  dealers  almost  everywhere  sell  Mohawks. 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Branch**  at : 

NawYork  Bo. ton  Chicago  Atlanta  Kan ...  City  San  Fran  ci.co 
Writ*  for  thm  Nam*  of  Our  Near  ft  Dittribulor. 


MOHAWK 

usM.  TIRES 


~~1 


Less  than  222,311  miles  of  our  total 
of  2,223,117  miles  of  highways  are 
improved. 

We  could  improve  this  percentage 
immensely  by  spending  money  on 
good  roads,  rather  than  on  new 
tires  that  bad  roads  wear  out. 

Think  it  over.    Boost  good  roads. 
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"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

J  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors.' 


Cashier 

French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

1 08  Sutter  St.;  San  Francisco 


SEEDS 


and  all  Requisites  for  Farm, 
Garden,  Nursery. 

"Hints  on  Gardening"  Free. 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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WESTERN  PULVERIZER 


California's  Soil 
Needs  Attention 

The  same  as  elsewhere.  The  idea  is  to  take  the  best  out  of  your  soil 
with  the  least  expense. 

Experience  has  taught  you  how  important  the  retaining  of  moisture  in 
your  soil  is  to  you. 

Western  Pulverizers,  Mulchers,  and  Packers  perform  wonders  when  it 
comes  to  getting  results.  They  perform  3  tools'  work  in  one  operation. 
Can  be  used  right  behind  the  plow  and  without  clogging,  for  they  are 
self-cleaning. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  perfect  seed  beds  and  how  easy  they  are 
made. 

BAKER,  HAMILTON  &  PACIFIC  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


CUT  THIS  OUT — SAVE  IT 


CUSHMAN  ENGINES 

For  Pumping; 

Why  purchase  an  engine  for  pumping  only.  CTJ8BMAN  engines  run  smoothly, 
steadily,  almost  noiselessly.  They  use  gasoline  or  distillate,  with  guaranteed  economy. 
High  speed,  with  throttle  governor  and  perfect  balance,  gives  smooth,  continuous  flow 
of  power  and  insures  uniform  speed,  so  that  the  pump  or  machines  gives  out  its  full- 
est capacity. 

Built  Light=-Built  Right 

So  that  explains  why  they  are  more  durable  than  the  common  types  weighing  four 
or  five  times  as  much.  There  are  no  violent,  irregular  explosions  nor  the  ever-chang- 
ing Bpeede  of  the  heavy  hit-and-miss  types. 

Only  All=Purpose  Farm  Engines 

When  pumping  is  over  use  your  engine  for  other  work.  Being  light,  compart  and 
with  wide  range  of  speed,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  adapted  to  any  work.  All  sizes 
furnished  with  friction  clutch  pulley,  Schebler  carburetor,  throttling  governor,  forced 
water  circulation,  battery  or  magneto  ignition. 

The  Cushman  Satisfies  Every  User==Satisfy  Yourself 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OB  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 


Factory  Representative 


OIUCK  AND  WAREHOUSE : 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KROGIi  PUMPS 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


absolutely  hydrauHcally  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 ■  Write  for  Bulletin*  

149  Beale  St.,  SA'apclsco,  Cal. 
Brsnch  Sales  OflfllJpWS  ANGELES 


Biggest  American  Irrigation  Plan 

The  Ail-American  Canal  Assures  Perpetual  Sufficiency  of  Water  for  900, 
000  Acres  in  Imperial  Valley.   This  Area  Nearly  Equals  That 
of  All  Projects  in  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 


».  was 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral 

Every  drop  of  water  available  for 
the  irrigation  of  515,000  acres  in 
Imperial  county  must  pass  for  a 
long  distance  through  Mexico.  For 
the  privilege  of  running  this  water 
from  the  Colorado  river  to  the  point 
where  it  flows  northward  over  the 
California  line  into  the  Imperial 
county  basin  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Mexico  by' which  a  maximum  of 
50  per  cent  of  all  the  water  flow- 
ing through  the  canal  was  reserved 
for  lands  below  the  line  at  a  price 
which  has  proved  to  be  about  half 
of  the  cost  of  delivering  it,  50  cents 
per  acre-foot.  This  water  is  used 
almost  wholly  by  American  farmers 
who  have  taken  up  the  land  be- 
cause it  was  cheap,  and  who  agreed 
to  pay  about  $2.50  per  bale  for  all 
of  the  cotton  they  hauled  across  the 
line  to  the  only  market  that  is 
available  for  it.  Those  Americans 
were  not  a  little  uneasy  during  the 
Mexican  disturbances,  but  fortu- 
nately the  State  of  Lower  California 
had  a  Governor  whose  strong  hand 
protected  this  chief  source  of  his 
revenue.  Governor  Cantu,  however, 
thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  increase 
his  income,  so  he  raised  the  export 
duty  to  about  $15  a  bale.  He  has 
suffered  a  softening  of  resolution 
since  then. 

\  I  I    \  \| '  K  li  \  v  CANAL. 

But  the  war-and-bandit  menace, 
coupled  with  the  export  duty  on  cot- 
ton and  a  20  per  cent  tax  on  all 
water  sold  to  Mexican  lands,  with 
the  potential  shutting  off  of  all  irri- 
gation water  I'mm  Imperial  Valley, 
have  begotten  a  desire  in  the  water 
users  of  that  empirfc.to  have  an  "all- 
American  canal."  About  a  year  ago 
the  project  was  definitely  broached 
and  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  agreed  with  officials  of 
the  Imperial  ( Irrigation  District  to 
stand  one-third  of  the  expense  of  a 
preliminary  survey  to  show  the  pos- 
sibilities and  the  probable  cost.  The 
survey  was  made  and  the  engineers 
reported  on  December  12  that  the 
project  is  feasible  for  the  irrigation 
of  900,000  acres,  including  mesas 
and  other  land  outside  the  present 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  at  a  cost 
on  the  present  prices  of  labor  and 
materials  of  $26,732,602,  including 
$1,900,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  privilege  of  diverting 
the  water  from  the  Laguna  dam  a 
few  miles  above  Yuma.  The  inter- 
est on-  this  sum  at  5  per  cent  would 
amount  to  $1.50  per  acre  per  year. 
A  1  per  cent  sinking  fund  would 
add  30  cents  per  acre  per  year.  The 
canal  will  absolutely  remove  the 
Mexican  menace  to  Imperial  county 
irrigation,  will  simplify  several  minor 
matters,  will  enable  the  District  to 
sell  its  water  at  its  own  price,  and 
will  furnish  a  means  of  sluicing  out 
the  silt  near  the  intake  of  the  canal. 
This  silt  now  keeps  a  fleet  of  dredge 
boats  and  200  men  almost  constantly 
busy  around  the  present  heading  and 
other  dredge  boats  always  working 
on  the  canals.  It  would  almost  elim- 
inate the  silt  which  constantly  fills 
the  laterals  and  complicates  irriga- 
tion practices.  It  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  building  a  tempo- 
rary diversion  weir  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000  a  year  plus  the  cost  of  tear- 
ing it  out  each  spring  before  floods 
come.  This  weir  is  required  in  order 
to  prevent  a  drouth  in  Imperial  Val- 
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ley  six  months  more  or  less  each 
year.  But  it  endangers  the  coun- 
try on  the  other  side,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  overflow,  and  the  Yumaites 
have  obtained  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent their  building  the  weir  again. 
Thus  it  was  that  Imperial  Valley 
people  had  to  do  "something  or  vacate 
the  valley. 

Their  officials  agreed  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Lane  and  the 
Yuma  people  to  undertake  construc- 
tion of  the  all-American  canal,  the 
contract  finally  being  signed  by  Sec- 
retary Lane  on  October  23,  1918. 
The  contract,  of  course,  to  be  bind- 
ing, had  to  be  ratified  by  the  people 
of  the  District  and  this  was  done  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one  on 
January  21,  1919.  It  provides  that 
the  Imperial  District  may  take  three- 
fourths  of  the  water  from  above  La- 
guna dam  and  they  must  begin  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  canal  within 
two  years  from  date.  The  plans  in- 
clude construction  of  a  canal  to  carry 
9000  second-feet  of  water  and  the 
building  of  power  plants  utilizing 
about  8500  water  horsepower  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  Some  folks 
have  hoped  to  sell  the  canal  in  Mex- 
ico, but  while  it  was  built  entirely 
by  Americans,  and  has  put  the  Dis- 
trict under  several  million  dollars' 
indebtedness  to  maintain  it,  they 
will  probably  have  to  give  it  over  to 
the  lands  south  of  the  line. 

The  great  ditch  is  to  be  financed 
by  bond  issues,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will  give  some  aid.  At  any 
rate,  an  assured  supply  of  practic- 
ally siltless  water  and  the  electric 
power  to  be  generated  are  well  worth 
the  $30  to  $35  per  acre  that  they 
will  cost.  And  more  than  this,  it  is 
likely  to  remove  the  perpetual  dan- 
ger that  the  river  might  break  out 
in  flood  time  in  a  worse  way  than 
it  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  when 
it  cost  $2,000,»00  to  save  the  valley 
from  complete  inundation.  Being  in 
bona  fide  partnership  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  storage  reservoirs  will  be 
built  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Colo- 
rado river  to  remove  the  flood  men- 
ace and  to  increase  the  flow  in  times 
of  scarcity.  The  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  Imperial  Valey  under  the 
Mexican  handicap  of  irrigation  and 
with  only  two  or  three  inches  of 
rain  per  year,  bids  fair  to  be  far  sur- 
passed in  the  grand  era  just  begun. 

STATE  1918  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

All  the  cotton  grown  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  is  now  reported  as 
California  cotton.  The  production 
of  the  State  in  1918  is  estimated  at 
100,000  bales,  compared  to  69.900 
bales  last  year.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  was  but  slightly  better  than 
in  1917,  the  increased  production 
being  largely  due  to  increased  acre- 
age. This  year's  production  will  in- 
clude about  3300  bales  of  the  long- 
staple  or  Egyptian  cotton,  of  which 
some  400  or  500  bales  were  grown 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Bhort-staple  was 
tried  out.  with  a  probable  produc- 
tion of  500  bales.  The  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  Riverside  county,  will  have 
the  best  average  yield,  producing 
about  10,000  bales  on  13,000  acres. 
The  total  value  to  the  grower  will 
approximate  $15,000,000  for  lint  and 
$3,000,000  for  seed. 


New  Highway  Bond  Issue  Up  March  13 

Concrete  highways  on  all  the  main  roads  of  the  State  are  possible  if 
enough  interest  is  shown  at  a  statewide  meeting  of  all  folks  interested,  to 
be  held  March  13,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Sacramento. 
The  meeting  is  called  by  the  Highways  Committees  of  the  Legislature. 
Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson  of  San  Mateo 
county  and  Assemblyman  W.  J.  Martin  of  Monterey  county.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  to  these  men  at  the  Capitol,  Sacramento,  by  inter- 
ested persons  who  cannot  attend  the  meeting.  To  finance  these  proposed 
paved  highways,  a  bond  issue  is  suggested  for  amounts  ranging  from 
$25,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  The  Legislature  will  take  action  according  to 
the  best  expression  of  sentiments  they  can  get.  Such  action  will  be  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  submitting  the  question  of  a  bond  issue  to  the 
people  for  a  vote  of  yes  or  no,  without  change  in  the  details,  which  may 
be  pretty  well  fixed  by  this  meeting. 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 

WIZARD 

(Trade  Mark  registered  in  U.  S.  A.  and  all  principal  foreign  countries) 


4-PULL 


TRACTOR 


Patented  and  other  patents  applied  for  in 
all  principal  countries  in  the  world. 


6-10 


It  is  a  Track-Shun  Make-Good-Tractor 

A  COMPLETE  LINE 

To  be  built  in  sizes  Zl^-T^ 

30-50 

20-35 


12-20 


THE  KROYER  WIZARD  4-PULL  TRACTOR  is 
built  low  yet  has  spacious  clearance  under  the  body, 
between  its  wheels.  It  is  short  in  over-all  length, 
powerful  in  performance,  and  develops  unusual  high 
efficiency  in  draw-bar  pull.  It  is  equipped  throughout 
with  ball  and  roller  bearings. 

With  our  experimental  Wizard  4-Pull  Tractor,  we 
have  plowed  and  cultivated  the  loosest  blow-sand  land 
and  immediately  after  plowing  same,  have  gone  over  it 
again,  pulling  a  full  load  without  slipping  the  wheels 
or  having  the  Tractor  bury  itself.  Work  of  such 
nature  that  would  in  a  short  time  wear  out  tracks  or 
moving  parts  on  other  tractors,  has  no  effect  on  the 
Wizard,  all  its  working  parts  being  enclosed  in  oil- 
tight  housings. 

It  will  work  and  get  traction  after  rains,  snow  or 
irrigating,  as  soon  as  horses  could  be  successfully  used 
on  the  same  land.  It  will  operate  on  peat  land  and  in 
many  sections  where  soil,  difficult  to  work,  is  now 
lying  virgin  for  want  of  a  practical  means  by  which 
to  till  it. 

The  much  desired  feature  of  short  turning  has  been 
mastered  in  the  Kroyer  Wizard  by  a  device  unique  in 
its  construction.  This  is  one  of  its  patented  features, 
causing  it  to  turn  itself  around  in  a  pivotal  manner, 
when  so  desired,  without  making  any  backward  or 
forward  movement  (as  when  a  man  turns  himself  on 
his  heel)  and  this  can  be  done  in  either  direction. 

It  is  quick  and  very  flexible  in  action  and  operated 
with  ease,  making  the  handling  of  the  Wizard  4-Pull, 
light  work.    The  weight  is  distributed  equally  on  all 


four  wheels  when  pulling  a  load,  and  it  does  not  pack 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Kroyer,  being  a  pioneer  tractor  builder,  knows, 
however,  that  no  new  principle  embodied  in  a  tractor, 
makes,  in  itself,  a  perfect  machine.  Experience  must 
be  built  into  it  throughout,  from  the  point  where  it 
touches  the  ground,  to  the  top  of  its  hood.  In  other 
words,  a  master  mind  in  tractor  construction  must  be 
the  foundation  for  producing  a  tractor  that  is  actually 
successful.  This  ability  Mr.  Kroyer  possesses,  being 
a  practical  man  and  having  designed,  built  and 
marketed  seven  different  models  of  Tractors  since 
1903.  As  early  as  1904  he  built  in  his  second  model 
(size  8-16)  an  enclosed  dust-proof  machine,  and  into 
his  fifth  model  (size  15-30)  built  in  1913,  he  used  the 
live  rear  axle  principle  in  an  all  enclosed  dust-proof 
tractor.  Over  3000  of  Mr.  Kroyer' s\ Tractors  are  in 
use  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  other  countries,  and 
thev  are  regarded  as  the  most  durable  tractors  in  the 
field* 

The  Wizard  4-Pull  will  be  a  "quality*'  machine  and 
built  to  give  at  least  ten  years'  service  when  used  with 
reasonable  judgment.  It  will  be  distributed  and  sold 
conscientiously.  Orders  are  held  for  1200  of  the  12-20 
Wizards  for  California,  with  strong  demand  for  the 
other  sizes,  and  deliveries  are  expected  to  begin  this 
Fall.  • 

The  Wizard  4-Pull  Tractors  will  be  manufactured 
by  the  Kroyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  $5,000,000.00  cor- 
poration, with  its  plant  located  at  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, an  additional  eastern  "factory  being  also  con- 
templated. 
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Proposed  Legislation  of  Interest  to  Farmers 


Will  Delay  Bills  Asking  Money. 

People  interested  in  bills  calling 
for  appropriations  will  have  a  week 
or  two  after  this  note  is  published 
to  work  for  the  bills.  All  of  them 
will  be  held  up  in  the  Finance  or 
Ways  and  Means  committees  until 
there  is  good  ground  for  knowing 
about  the  total  that  will  be  recom- 
mended by  all  the  other  committees. 
Then  the  appropriations  seeming 
most  urgent  will  be  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  up  to  the  limit  of 
cash  available,  as  indicated  in  an- 
other paragraph. 

Sunnort  for  Feed  Control  Bill. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  heartily 
commend  Senator  E.  S.  Rigdon  for 
his  efforts  in  providing  dairymen  the 
protection  they  should  have  against 
fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  and  we  en- 
dorse Senate  bill  93  and  its  com- 
panion, Assembly  bill  480 — resolu- 
tion unanimously  passed  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  San  Francisco  Whole- 
sale Dairy  Produce  Exchange. 

Seed  Potato  Law  Proposed. 

Ere  this  appears  in  print,  the 
meeting  of  potato  growers  will  have 
been  held  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  and  the 
new  seed  potato  certification  bill  will 
have  been  introduced,  probably  by 
Senator  Herbert  W.  Slater  of  Santa 
Rosa.  The  bill  will  repeal  the  pres- 
ent seed  potato  certification  law, 
which  is  like  a  good  engine  with  no 
gas.  It  will,  if  passed,  put  the  gas 
to  the  engine,  but  gas  is  hard  to 
get  (in  this  sense)  from  the  State 
Government.  You  have  plenty  of 
time  yet  to  send  in  petitions  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  for  it  cannot  come  out 
for  final  passage  within  two  weeks. 
State  Efficiency  and  Economy.' 

The  central  Committee  on  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  in  State  Gov- 
ernment is  holding  a  meeting  on  the 
day  this  reaches  our  subscribers.  The 
final  recommendations  are  to  take 
form  at  this  and  perhaps  subsequent 
meetings.  Our  readers  may  see  some- 
thing of  interest  in  the  Sunday  or 
Monday  papers.  As  a  general  line 
on  their  policy,  one  of  them,  Mar- 
shall De  Motte  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  has  said  that  they  are  for 
efficiency  spelled  with  capital  letters. 
Less  Arsenic  in  Sulphured  Fruit. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  much 
of  the  sulphur  used  in  sulphuring 
fruits  for  drying  contains  enough 
arsenic  to  be  a  real  menace  to  health 
of  those  who  eat  the  fruit.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  arsenic  is  in  the 
crude  sulphur  as  it  comes  from  the 
ground.  Not  all  of  it  can  be  taken 
out  by  any  commercial  method  of 
refining.  Senator  J.  J.  Crowley  of 
San  Francisco  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  prevent  use  of  such  sulphur  in 
drying  fruit  and  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  sulphur  that  is  used.  By 
its  terms  no  person  shall  sell  sul- 
phur for  fruit  or  other  food  drying 
if  it  contains  over  ten  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  arsenic  oxide.  Sulphur  for 
this  purpose  will  have  to  be  promi- 
nently so  labeled.  Violators  may  be 
fined  up  to  $500  or  imprisoned  or 
both. 

To  Investigate  Milk  Prices. 

If  the  Assembly  agrees  with  the 
Senate  amendment  to  Assemblyman 
N.  J.  Prendergast's  resolution.  No. 
10,  the  high  prices  of  bread  and 
milk  and  eggs  are  to  be  promptly 
investigated  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  three  from  each  House,  who 
will  report  to  the  Legislature  within 
25  days  after  adoption.  Several  leg- 
islators think  that  prices  should  come 
down  and  they  want  to  find  out  fcy 
whom  the  public  is  being  gouged. 
Senator  W.  E.  Brown  of  Los  Angeles 
blamed  the  factors  who  are  organiz- 
ing producers,  pointing  particularly 
to  the  poultry,  bee,  and  milk  asso- 
ciations, and  promised  some  startling 
revelations  later.  Senator  L.  L.  Den- 
nett of  Modesto  stated  that  thou- 
sands of  cows  have  been  sold  to 
butchers  in  his  county  during  a  pe- 
riod not  long  passed,  because  dairy- 
men were  receiving  less  than  their 
costs  of  production.  'The  producers 
until  recently  were  not  receiving  liv- 
ing profits.     The  investigation  of 


dairymen  was  not  opposed  by  Sena- 
tor Dennett,  but  he  desired  also  an 
investigation  of  the  distributors  of 
foodstuffs  and  believed  that  the  ex- 
cessive cyonsumer  costs  would  be 
found  there.  Senator  Brown  told  of 
a  friend  of  his  who  disguised  him- 
self as  a  poultryman  and  visited  the 
milk  distributors  of  one  of  the  bay 
cities.  He  found  he  could  buy  milk 
at  5  cents  a  gallon.  Asking  what 
was  done  with  the  milk  if  it  was  not 
sold  at  that  price,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  dumped  into  the  sewers. 

Fruit  Standardization. 

Facing  packages  of  dried  fruit  or 
vegetables  with  better  stock  than  is 
used  inside  is  pronounced  a  misde- 
meanor in  the  new  fruit  and  vege- 
table standardization  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  J.  M.  Inman  of  Sacra- 
mento. The  bill  also  specifies  dimen- 
sions of  containers  in  which  berries, 
fresh  fruits,  and  cantaloupes  shall  be 
shipped  after  July  1,  1920,  with  the 
alternative  of  using  other  sized  con- 
tainers if  they  are  marked  "irregu- 
lar container."  Oranges  are  to  be 
considered**  mature  if  substantially 
colored  on  the  tree  or  if  they  have 
40  per  cent  of  color  and  test  as  much 
as  8  to  1  sugar  to  acid.  Standards 
of  uniformity,  maturity,  cleanliness 
from  defects,  etc.,  are  carefully  de- 
fined^ Other  grades  and  grading 
rules  may  be  put  into  effect  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
after  approval  in  meetings  represent- 
ing at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  grow- 
ers. 

Wants  U.  S.  to  Buy  Beans. 

Whereas,  warehouses  are  now 
crowded  with  beans  and  are  not  ca- 
pable of  holding  all  the  beans  pro- 
duced, and  because  the  Government, 
in  urging  the  planting  of  foodstuffs, 
implied  an  understanding  that  mar- 
kets would  be  provided,  the  State 
Senate  on  February  28  passed  a  res- 
olution introduced  by  Senator  W.  S. 
Scott  calling  on  the  U.  S.  Grain  Cor- 
poration to  buy  beans  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  until  the  supply  is  exhausted 
and  before  it  buys  beans  from  the 
Orient  either  for  the  United  States 
or  Europe. 

The  Most  Damnable  Conspiracy. 

What  is  declared  by  Senator  W.  E. 
Brown  of  Los  Angeles  to  be  the  most 
damnable  conspiracy  against  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  California 
is  the  effort  of  State  Market  Director 
Weinstock  and  others  to  organize  the 
dairymen  of  the  State.  The  con- 
spiracy develops.  The  association  is 
taxing  each  cow  $5.  Thus  the  500,- 
000  cows  would  yield  $2,500,000  to 
the  association.  This  amount  is  to 
be  added  to  the  price  of  milk,  of 
course,  and  used  for  construction  of 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and 
other  factories  all  over  the  State. 
They  will  then  fail  and  Armour,  one 
of  whose  men  is  said  to  be  a  chief 
factor  in  the  organization,  will  buy 
them  out  at  about  25  cents  on  the 
dollar.  He  will  then  own  and  con- 
trol the  whole  dairy  industry  of  the 
State.    Interesting,  isn't  it! 

A  Mathematical  Problem. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  amounts 
of  money  exceeding  the  total  esti- 
mated revenue  and  the  total  surplus 
in  the  treasury  by  $15,705,519.38, 
according  to  Assemblyman  T.  M. 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Budget  Board 
recommendations  totaled  $47,580,- 
153.66  and  their  estimates  of  rev- 
enue for  the  coming  two  years  total 
$47,969,490.  The  surplus  in  treas- 
ury amounts  to  $5,219,174,  giving  a 
total  leeway  of  $5,908,510.34,  includ- 
ing $300,000  allowed  as  a  leeway  in 
the  Budget  Board  recommendations. 
Bills  introduced  previous  to  Febru- 
ary 28  proposed  appropriations  not 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Board 
totaling  $21,314,029.72,  to  pay  which 
there  is  a  total  of  $5,908.510.34.. 
The  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly  is 
to  make  the  $21,314,029.72  equal 
$5,908,510.34.  All  bills  appropri- 
ating money  go  to  these  committees 
before  they  can  be  finally  passed,  so 
friends  of  such  bills  may  calculate 
the  chance  of  their  getting  through. 


Poisoned  grain  intended  for  ground  squirrels  did  a  lot  more  damage  than 
squirjeU  killed  four  $3,000  mules  in  that  in  one  township  last  year  where 
Tulare  county  recently.     Well,  the  |  the  squirrels  are  lonesome  this  vcar. 


They  lit  All  Tractors 

Clan 


MR9MHR 


Disk  Harrows 


THIS  Double  Action  Light  Tractor  Harrow  is  designed 
for  use  with  all  light  tractors.  It  embraces  every  im- 
portant feature  of  our  Tieavy  engine  type.  Once  over 
thoroughly  pulverizes  every  inch  of  soil  —  rear  disks  spitt- 
ing furrow  turned  by  front  disks. 

All  Clark  "Cutaway"  Disks,  both  cutout  and  solid 
style,  are  made  of  high  grade  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp. 
They  dig  deeper  and  pull  easier,  and  without  breaking, 
bending  and  cracking  like  ordinary  disks. 

Write  now  for  interesting  free  book  "The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage".  Information  that  you  will  surely  profit  by.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  genuine  CLARK 
"Cutaway"  tillage  tools  for  tractors 

and  horses. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

•M  Main  Street      Higganum,  Connecticut  M 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK 

Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 

•  v. 

Clark  "Cutaway"  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 
Used  Successfully  with  Every  Tractor  Made. ' 


CtAR*.  -CUTAVtfAlr"  DiOttv 
cutout  «r  aalkL  *r*  jqmIc  of 


9 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  a'T"J  T"'s 

Clark  s  narrows 


Dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Uradlng  Machinery 
I2B-127  IN.  Log  AMKcle.s  Street 


I  -•>.-»  Anxelea,  Cal. 


Learn  the  facts 

about  American  0 1  c  dt< 
farming 
opportunity 


Our  big,  free,  fully  il- 
lustrated booklet  tells 
all  about  this  wonder- 
fully fertile  valley  near  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  where  farmers 
ARE  BECOMING  RICH. 
It  contains  signed  statements 
-by  the  actual  settlers.  You 
can  write  and  verify  every- 
thing they  have  said.  Only 
20%  of  the  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed in  Tucson  and  adjoin- 
ing mining  districts  is  produced  in  the 
valley— the  other  80%  is  shipped 
from  California  and  other  outside 
points.  Local  farmers  command  fancy 
prices  for  everything  they  can  raise. 
Soil  is  deep,  rich,  silty  loam;  water 
supply  abundant;  climate  ideal;  no 
drawbacks,  nothing  but  advantages. 
Land  with  water,  $150  an  acre;  at- 
tractive terms.    Farmers,  investigate! 

Edwin  R.  Post  Company 


T\tite  today 
tor  thlaf  Free 
Booklet  *— » 
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A  SURVEY  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  1919 
WHEAT  CROP. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Using  the  returns  from  wheat 
growers  who  have  planted  an  ag- 
gregate of  225,490  acres  as  a  basis 
it  may  be  announced  authoritatively 
that  the  prospect  of  the  wheat  crop 
of  California  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
As  the  data  came  in  from  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  valleys, 
the  coast  regions  and  from  south  of 
the  Tehachapi,  it  thoroughly  repre- 
sents the  situation  in  all  the  wheat 
growing  districts  of  the  State. 

To  secure  first  hand  authoritative 
information,  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, of  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany issued  a  questionnaire  to  the 
wheat  growers  on  its  mailing  list, 
and  from  the  returns  it  has  com- 
piled some  figures  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  grain  men  of  the 
State. 

A  GRATIFYING  FORECAST. 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  grow- 
ers reported  their  crops  to  be  nor- 
mal, while  30  per  cent  of  them 
indicated  that  the  condition  of  the 
crop  was  advanced.  In  other  words, 
projecting  the  figures  as  typical  of 
the  entire  acreage  sowed  in  the 
State,  practically  three-fourths  of 
the  wheat  crop  is  fully  up  to  the 
mark  it  should  have  attained  at  this 
stage  of  the  growing  period.  Of 
the  27  per  cent  reporting  their  crop 
as  backward,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  a  big  bulk  of  these  growers 
specifically  indicated  on  their  re- 
port cards  that  they  planted  their 
wheat  in  January  after  the  extreme 
cold  weather  set  in. 

Outside  of  the  unusually  long  sus- 
tained cold  spell,  the  greatest  de- 
termining factor  in  certain  districts 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  normal  rain- 
fall. In  reviewing  the  returns  it 
develops  that  while  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  82  per  cent  of  the 
crops  were  reported  as  normal  or 
advanced,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  southern  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is  BO  per  cent.  In 
the  territory  centering  around  Stock- 
ton 67  per  cent  of  the  crops  were 
reported  to  be  in  a  condition  de- 
scribed as  either  normal  or  ad- 
vanced, and  south  of  the  Tehachapi 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  growers  in- 
►  dicated  that  their  crops  were  not  up 
to  normal.  The  extremely  light  rain- 
fall in  that  section  is  offset  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  wheat  is  grown 
on  irrigated  land.  In  the  coast  re- 
gion around  San  Luis  Obispo  the 
condition  of  the  crops  strikes  an 
average  between  the  best  and  the 
least  advanced  sections  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Of  the  acreage  rep- 
resented in  the  returns  149,323  acres 
were  winter-sown  and  76,176  acres 
were  summer-fallowed. 

The  farmers  were  asked  to  state 
how  the  wheat  was  sowed.  Fully 
70  per  cent  of  them  used  the  drill, 
and  the  balance,  with  the  exception 
of  4  per  cent  who  sowed  the  wheat 
from  the  plow,  used  a  broadcaster. 

BIG  INCREASE  IN  CALIFORNIA'S  WHEAT 
ACREAGE. 

As  stated  above,  the  reports  cover 
an  acreage  of  more  than  225,000. 
In  the  five  or  six  years  prior  to  1918 
California's  wheat  acreage  averaged 
less  than  400,000.  This  year  there  | 
are  probably  considerably  over 
750,000  acres.  There  is  no  way  to 
arrive  at  what  the  aggregate  acre- 
age would  have  checked  up  had  all 
the  returns  come  in.  The  volume 
of  absentee  reports  from  farmers 
who  dealt  through  this  one  source 
of  speed  supply  is  some  indication 
of  the  tremendous  increase  In  Cali- 
fornia's wheat  acreage. 


ONIONS  SLOW  AT  $1.75  TO  $2.00. 


Sluggish  onion  markets  continue 
throughout  the  country,  as  reported 
by  S.  H.  Boddinghouse  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets.  Australian 
Browns  out  of  storage  In  California 
demand  $1.75  to  $2.00  sacked  per 
hundred  pounds.  Oregon  crop  move- 
ment is  light,  with  onions  going  at 
about  $1.75  to  the  growers.  Cali- 
fornia had  on  February  3  shipped 
3736  carloads  since  the  season  start- 
ed last  May.  This  is  about  60  per 
cent  more  than  the  shipments  from 
growing  points  In  the  next  highest 
state,  Massachusetts. 
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hampion 


Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 


CHAMPlCt 


Withstand  Shocks  of  300  Sledge 
Hammer  Blows  Per  Minute 


Champion  Regular  %-18 
Price  $1.00 


The  results  of  various  exhaus- 
tive factory  tests  imposed  upon 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  complete- 
ly demonstrate  their  ability  to 
endure  every  punishment  your 
car's  engine  can  impose. 

The  test  illustrated  here  is 
known  as  the  "shock  test."  The 
shock,  which  the  Champion  Spark 
Plug  must  survive  without  in- 
j  ury ,  is  the  equivalent  to  a  weight 
of  3^2  pounds,  dropping  with  the 
rapidity  of  300  times  per  minute. 

The  qualities  that  enable 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  to  suc- 
cessfully withstand  such  severe 
trials  are  largely  a  result  of  ten 


years'  study  and  experimenting 
that  developed  our  patented  gas- 
ket construction  and  our  Number 
3450  insulator. 

This  superior  Insulator  offers 
23^2  times  the  resistance  to  shock 
and  vibration  compared  with  the 
best  previous  insulator.  That  is 
one  of  the  several  reasons  why 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  more 
durable  and  dependable  than 
ordinary  spark  plugs. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor  car, 
motor  truck,  tractor,  motorcycle 
and  stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


After  ten  sears  test  by  thou- 
sands of  car  users.  Brioteon 
^neumaticTireshaveBolved 
nneurnjitic  tire  problem. 
Easyriding.absolutely  proof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
outs, ruts.riro  cut, skidding, 

oil.  gasoline.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  lO.OOtimile  KUT- 
•ntoe.  Somo  fro  16  to  20,000. 

TRY 'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  us  prove  It.    Don't  day  if 
not  satisfied.    Write  to-day  for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
•Free  Trial"   plan  ever  offered. 
Sent  with  illustrated, descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mf(.  Co.  Dept.  120-39 
10K  W.  O.  W.  Bldtr..  Omaha.  Nebr. 


Self!  by 
Most  Dealers 


4  Toolt  Thai  Fit  on  I 
Handle.  Can  be  Bet 
at  any  angle. 
Saves  stoop. 
lug  and 
bending. 


Scboener 
adjustable  garden 
tools  are  sold  by  most 
dealers.   If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  let 
us  know,  and  we'll  tell  you  where 
to  get  them.    Illustrstsd  Folder  on  Request. 
...    SCHOENER  MFC.  CO.. 
412  Sehooner  Bldg.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Dealers 

in 
PAPER 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  MnftHt  St  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Illake,  Mi  Fall  Co./        Portland,  Ore. 


Stock  Raising  xjx 
VJesievTL  Canada 

is  as  prof  itable  as  Grain  Growinq 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  Is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co's.  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on  « 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROACHE,  3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block.  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


•  The  LAUSON  is  known  as  the  Pattern  Tractor.  This  is  not  a  title  which  we,  the 
manufacturers,  have  taken  ourselves.  But,  like  all  titles  worth  while,  it  is  a  title  that 
has  been  given  us  by  the  people  who  know  Lauson  worth  and  Lauson  sterling 
quality — in  other  words  by  Lauson  users  and  tractor  experts.  The  reason  for  the 
term  "Pattern  Tractor"  is  that  the  Lauson  has  won  the  position  where  it  is  regarded 
as  a  pattern  for  the  tractor  industry,  the  machine  which  serves  as  a  standard  and 

model  for  other  manufacturers  to  build  to.    The  prominent  position  of  the  Lauson  in  the  tractor  field  was  not  gained 
night,  but  came  as  the  result  of  thorough  understanding  of  tractor  requirements,  strict  adherence  to  high  standards  of  l 


Dust  Proof 

The  Lauson  is  "Full  Jewel"  like  a 
full  jewel  watch,  having  24  Hyatt 
and  Timken  roller  and  ball  bearings. 
They  insure  easy  running  and  the 
delivery  of  maximum  engine  power 
at  the  drawbar  or  belt  pulley. 

The  dust,  dirt  and  grit  which  play 
havoc  with  the  average  tractor  have 
no  effect  on  the  Lauson.  It  is  abso- 
lutely dust  proof,  all  the  gears,  in- 
cluding the  final  drive,  are  enclosed 
in  a  dust-proof  housing  and  run  in  a 
bath  of  oil.  The  engine  and  all  the 
working  parts,  where  necessary,  are 
also  protected  against  dust  and  dirt. 
This  eliminates  the  friction  and  wear 
which  wastes  power  and  saves  ex- 
pensive replacement  of  gears. 


Lauson-Beaver 
Engine 

Surplus  Power  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Lauson.  This  reserve  power  is  supplied 
by  the  heavy  duty  Lauson-Beaver  valve-in- 
head  engine,  capable  of  delivering  a  surplus 
of  30%  over  the  actual  rating  of  the  tractor. 
It  is  fittingly  called  "A  Brule  of  an  Engine." 

The  very  best  insurance  that  the  Lauson-Beaver  will 
require  little  attention  from  the  operator  lies  in  its  great 
mechanical  strength — its  huge  crankshaft,  thick-as-your- 
wrist;  its  powerfully  built  rods,  wrist-pins, pistons,  valves, 
bearings,  and  all  other  working  parts.  Every  moving 
part  is  gotten  at  without  difficulty.  Two  valve  covers 
can  be  removed.  The  entire  head,  valves,  and  all  is 
easily  detached.  Extra  large  hand-holes  on  both  sides  of 
the  crankcase  are  uncovered  in  two  minutes.  The  whole 
crankcase  bottom  is  removable  in  a  jiffy.  Connecting 
rods,  with  the  pistons,  come  out  with  no  trouble  at  alF. 

Owing  to  the  correct  carburetion  principle  and  sensi- 
tive throttling  governor,  the  Lauson-Beaver  engine  burns 
kerosene  without  waste.  In  the  tractor  you  buy,  see  that 
it  burns  kerosene  without  smoking.  There  is  no  smoke 
with  the  Lauson-Beaver  on  kerosene  low  priced  fuel. 
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Perfex  Radian 

The  Lauson  is  "Perfex"  equippe. 
cause  the  Perfex  is  conceded  to  b 
perfect   radiator    which  yearly 
thousands  of  dollars  for  farmers. 

This  radiator  sets  a  new  standard  in 
cooling  efficiency  and  entirely  eliminates 
delays  in  the  field  due  to  overhtatet 
engines. 

In  the  distinctive  PERFEX  Core  every 
inch  of  surface  cools.  The  waterways  are  ut) 
generously  large — free  from  fins,  cc 
or  other  obstructions.    Under  he; 
loads  or  in  hottest  weather  Perfexj 
tected  tractors  are  absolutely  saf  egua; 
against  overheating.    In  winter  the 
elusive  "expansion  slit"  makes  conti: 
freezing  practically  harmless.    A  trad 
is  no  better  than  its  cooling  system.  P 
fex  offers  Lauson  owners  real  insuru 
under  extreme  working  conditions.  j 

Manufactured  by 

PERFEX  RADIATOR  COMP 

Racine,  Wisconsin  1 
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IOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 


construction,  and  more  than  23  years'  farm  engine  manufacturing  experience.  Into  the 
Lauson  Tractor  have  been  incorporated  all  those  features  which  actual  experience  and 
engineering  ability  have  demonstrated  as  necessary  to  render  the  maximum  of  service 
under  the  most  exacting  conditions.  In  actual  service  on  farms  in  every  part  of  the 
country — from  the  wheat  fields  of  Northern  Canada  to  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  in 
the  rough  foot  hills  of  the  Allegj^gies  and  the  "adobe"  of  California — the  Lauson 
las  proven  equal  to  every  task  upon  which  a  tractor  can  be  called  to^elrorm.  It  gives  the  farmer  a  farm  power  unit 
irhich  does  all  his  power  work,  either  in  the  field  or  at  the  belt — and  does  it  efficiently,  reliably  and  economically. 

Ihristensen  Starter      Dixie  Magneto         Nuttall  Gears 


Lauson  now  has  Christensen  Starter — not  an  elec- 
|ic  or  other  mechanical  cranker — operates  by  car- 
iiretion  principle,  producing  starting  impulse  within 
|ie  cylinders  themselves. 

Another  big  feature  of  the  Lauson  1919  Tractor 
it  increases  the  tractor's  efficiency   by  making 
luting  easy  under  every  kind  of  weather  condition. 
Before  its  adoption  for  1919  Lauson  Tractors  the 
istensen  Starter  was  required   to  pass  eleven 
|»ts,  made  in  the  presence  of  John  Lauson,  Henry 
MUon  and  H.  N.  Edens,  our  Chief  Engineer. 

The  Christensen  has  no  electric  wires  or  batteries 
kt  is  a  solid,  subtantial  starter  that  stands  the  jolts 
lid  jars  of  rough  farm  work  and  is  everlastingly  "on 
|e  job." 

The  Christensen  is  a  "carburetion  principle" 
»rter — a  new  and  successful  principle  in  starter 
truction.  Instead  of  cranking  by  electricity  or 
jressed  air,  it  joins  air  and  fuel  in  an  explosive 
ire  which  it  supplies  to  the  cylinders  in  their 
alar  firing  order,  under  compression  sufficient  to 
;  the  engine  turning.  The  ignition  system  of  the 
kuson  Tractor  then  fires  the  mixture,  giving  you  a 
art  even  from  a  stone  cold  engine— with  any  grade 
|  fuel — in  one  to  four  seconds. 

Manufactured  by 

I'HRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  standard 
ignition  equipment  for  the  high  grade 
tractor  is  the  Dixie  Magneto. 

This  "Great  American  Magneto"  has  won  first 
place  because  of  its  greater  accessibility,  better 
protection  against  oil,  dirt  and  water,  and  its  ability 
to  produce  a  uniform  spark  of  full  strength  at  all 
engine  speeds. 

Sumter  Starter  Coupling  makes  starting  of  even 
the  largest  and  heaviest  engines  directly  from  the 
Magneto  safe,  sure  and  easy.  It  is  as  widely  known 
and  used  as  famous  Dixie  All-American  Magneto. 

Sumter  High  Tension  Cable — highest  grade  rub- 
ber covered  cable,  witli  terminals  secureky  soldered, 
is  used.  Every  set  is  made  to  fit  the  engine  on 
which  it  is  used.  It  conducts  the  intense  Dixie* 
Spark  safely  and  without  waste. 

Splitdorf  Green  Jacket  Spark  Plugs  known  and 
used  the  world  over.  Unequalled  for  Tractor  service 
because  there  is  no  porcelain  to  chip  or  crack.  The 
rolled  mica  insulation  can  never  short  circuit  in- 
ternally.   It  is  easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning. 

It's  natural  to  expect  the  Lauson  to  get  its 
"start"  from  the  Dixie  Magneto. 

Manufactured  by 

SUMTER  DIVISION  SPLITDORF 
ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 

1466  cTWichigan  r_Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Lauson  Transmission  is  notable 
for  its  small  number  of  gears  and  its  light 
weight  combined  with  unusual  strength. 
And  the  strength  of  the  transmission  is 
due  to  the  Nuttall  BP  Forged  Steel  Gears. 
The  use  of  these  forged  cut  and  heat- 
treated  gears  enables  the  transmission  to 
be  made  smaller,  lighter  and  at  the  same 
time  stronger.  This  means  not  only  cut- 
ting down  the  weight  but  saving  power 
and  fuel  and  lengthening  gear  life. 

Nuttall  Gears  are  the  result  of  30  years'  engin- 
eering and  manufacturing  experience.  For  years, 
Nuttall  has  maintained  the  system  of  registering 
each  gear  so  that  every  Nuttall  BP  Gear  is  a 
gear  with  a  pedigree. 

Nuttall  Tractor  Gears  are  made  to  stand  the 
tremendous  strains  and  shocks  of  tractor  service. 
Heat-treatment  by  the  special  Nuttall  BP  process 
makes  them  so  superior  to  ordinary  untreated 
cast-steel  gears  that  in  other  fields  of  use,  where 
direct  comparison  can  be  made,  they  are  guaran- 
teed to  last  four  times  as  long. 

Just  as  registered  stock  insures  more  beef  on  the  hoof, 
more  milk  in  the  pail,  so  do  Nuttall  Pedigreed  Gears  insure 
longer  gear  life  and  greater  efficiency. 

Manufactured  by 

R.  D.  NUTTALL  COMPANY 

111  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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,  1039  Monroe-  Street,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 


L  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


Users  of  tractors,  enfrines.  pumpiner  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


FINE  SEEDBEDS  MAKE  BIG 
CROPS. 

What  finer  seedbed  could  be 
worked  up  than  the  one  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture!  It  is 
doubtful  if  anyone  with  less  care- 
ful preparation  will  get  so  good  a 
stand  of  grain,  beans,  or  other  crops, 
other  things  being  equal.  Many  a 
rancher  never  got  his  soil  into  such 
fine  tilth  until  he  got  a  tractor 
which  could  go  over  it  several  times 
if  necessary  in  the  short  time  be- 
fore clods  turned  by  the  plow  were 
dried  too  hard  to  pulverize.  Disk- 
ing with  horses  is  heart-breaking 
work  at  best;  and  there  must  be 
many  stops,  for  walking  alone  on 


|  that  the  most  practical  manner  of 
preventing  adulteration  of  gasoline 
with  distillate  is  to  'color  the  dis- 
tillate.' State  Chemist  E.  D.  Griffith 
has  developed  a  color  that  will  re- 
main indefinitely  and  will  show  up 
distinctly  in  gasoline  adulterated 
with  one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  dis- 
tillate. The  cost  of  the  coloring 
is  one  cent  per  ten  gallons." 

Straight  gasoline  sells  at  21  cents 
per  gallon,  while  distillate  sells  at 
1 2  cents.    Says  Mr.  Johnson  further: 

"From  the  complaints  I  believe  the 
public  is  being  swindled  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annu- 
ally by  this  deception.  Honest,  le- 
gitimate dealers  are  being  driven 
out  of  business  and  standards  main- 


the  soft  or  rough  fields  is  hard  work 
for  the  animals.  With  the  tractor, 
enough  power  can  be  obtained  to 
pull  the  disk  at  its  full  angle,  and 
loaded  if  necessary.  And  in  the 
tractor  there  is  no  heart  to  break 
by  the  steady  grind  with  no  stops,  if 
proper  attention  is  given  at  groom- 
ing time. 

FREE    TRACTOR  TRAINING 
COURSE  AT  CONCORD. 

A  free  tractor  training  course  will 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  the  Mt. 
Diablo  Union  High  School,  Concord, 
Cal.,  March  10-29.  The  first  part 
of  the  work  will  deal  with  the  study 
of  the  gas  engine,  with  practical 
work  in  repairing  and  assembling 
engines  of  the  tractor  type.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  course  will  be  de- 
voted to  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  handling  of  tractors,  and  to 
actual  practice  in  driving  tractors 
in  the  field.  At  least  six  types  of 
tractors  will  be  used  for  demonstra- 
tion. G.  A.  Chlsson  will  be  the  in- 
structor in  gas  engines,  and  E.  E. 
La  Barr,  instructor  in  use  of  trac- 
tors. 

A  $2  registration  fee  is  required. 
Men  who  desire  to  take  this  course 
should  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses, and  the  $2  fee  to  Bertha 
Romaine,  principal,  Mtr-Diablo  High 
School. 

PAYING   FOR   GASOLINE  —  GET- 
TING DISTILLATE. 

Do  you  get  it?  Do  you  like  it? 
What's  the  matter  with  your  en- 
gine? Many  motorists  have  been 
resting  in  the  security  of  statements 
made  by  gasoline  dealers  that  the 
latter  were  subject  to  unheralded 
Inspection  and  they  didn't  dare  mix 
distillate  with  their  gasoline.  Lis- 
ten to  Charles  G.  Johnson,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, in  his  biennial  report,  just 
printed:  "Since  the  inception  of 
this  department,  there  have  been 
constant  complaints  over  the  substi- 
tution of  distillate  for  gasoline.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  these  com- 
plaints have  been  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  investigations  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  substitution  is 
becoming  very  common.    It  appears 


tained  by  reputable  refiners  are  be- 
ing abused.  Owners  and  operators 
of  automobiles  are  undoubtedly  the 
largest  consumers  of  gasoline.  They 
can  least  protect  themselves  against 
adulteration  and  are  only  conscious 
of  the  deception  after  damage  has 
been  done  to  their  automobiles"  and 
after  they  have  paid  21  cents  per 
gallon  for  distillate. 

Mr.  Johnson  intends  at  this  writ- 
ing to  ask  for  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  in  the  Legislature  that  will 
require  the  coloring  of  all  distillate 
so  it  cannot  be  sold  as  gasoline. 
Other  protective  features  will  be  in- 
cluded. May  it  soon  become  law, 
for  the  Weights  and  Measures  De- 
partment will  enforce  it. 

BOSCH  MAGNETOS  100  PER  CENT 
AMERICAN. 

The  American  Bosch  Magneto  Cor- 
poration has  recently  succeeded  the 
old  Bosch  Magneto  Co.,  due  to  the 
auction,  December  7,  1918,  of  stock 
formerly  owned  by  enemy  aliens  to 
Americans,  so  it  is  now  an  ail- 
American  concern.  It  has  taken 
over  all  of  the  holdings  of  the  old 
company,  including  the  works  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  which  comprise 
250,000  square  feet  in  buildings  and 
employ  1500  operatives.  Ever  since 
the  alien,  property  custodian  seized 
the  property  in  May,  1918,  it  had 
been  operated  up  to  capacity  for 
war  needs  of  the  Government.  The 
entire  output  is  now  to  be  sold  for 
commercial  uses.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  magnetos  were  turn- 
ed out  in  1914.  Since  then  60,000 
square  feet  have  been  added  to  the 
Springfield  works,  and  the  Rushmore 
Dynamo  Works  have  been  purchased 
to  increase  the  production  of  start- 
ing and  lighting  apparatus.  The 
American  Bosch  Magneto  Corpora- 
tion owns  all  the  patents  and  trade- 
marks of  the  old  company,  including 
150  U.  S.  patents,  numerous  U.  S. 
patent  applications,  and  foreign  pat- 
ents. They  will  probably  add  new 
ignition  apparatus  to  their  sales 
stock3.  The  San  Francisco  office, 
in  charge  of  P.  Furrer,  is  soon  to 
move  into  their  new  building  on 
Van  Ness  avenue. 


Harvest  and  Thresh  at  One 
Operation 

lVT  ANY  Western  farmers  are  now  using  Deer- 
ing  or  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers, 

and  many  more  will  buy" these  machines  for  the 
coming  grain  crop. 

Modern  grain  handling  means  harvesting  and  threshing  in 
one  operation  wherever  weather  conditions  permit,  turning 
the  threshing  expense  into  clear  profit,  doing  away  with  the 
big  threshing  bill  and  burden,  saving  time  and  long-drawn- 
out  labor. 

Deering  and  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers  are  Western 
necessities.  They  cut  a  9-foot  swath,  harvest  15  to  18  acres 
per  day,  and  thresh  as  clean  as  any  thresher.  Require  8,  10, 
or  12  horses,  and  one  or  two  men,  depending  on  attachment 
used.  In  most  cases,  an  International  kerosene  tractor  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

The  harvester-thresher  has  proved  that  it  is  designed  and 
built  right  in  every  particular — strong  and  lasting,  simple,  of 
light  draft.  It  can  be  used  as  a  stationary  thresher,  too,  by 
adding  cylinder  and  beater  pulleys,  which  are  supplied  at 
extra  cost.  A  10-h.  p.  engine  does  the  work.  Capacity  30  to 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour.  Write  us  for  interesting  folders 
on  Deering  or  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers  and  on  any 
other  machines  in  the  list  below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Knsilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Firm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Warons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stallc  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

»  Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francuco.  Cal.         Spokane.  Wash. 

-ar*> 


Grain  Harvesting  Machine! 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  4  Seeding  Machine! 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa*  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


SAVE  AEEMTi'  FlWOTS 

When  goods  are  sold  through  agents  or  middlemen  you  can  rast 
assured  that  the  agenti 'commission  and  dealer's  profit  era  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as**the  consumer  foots 
the  bills"  he  pays  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  heve  decided 
that  m  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  ccnwDmer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  ell  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  save  -money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

fi*  si  ftimp  $n  £  axitt 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list  of  the 

P.K.WDDJJ  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

935  N.  Mem  St.,  ' 
Angelas,  CaL 


%^  IAYNEcBOWLER 


trvwm 


IRRIGATION 


Prepare  for  the  dry  n*aaon.  Select 
a  I.uyne  &  Bowler  Pump — used 
by  over  6000  Hucreasful  ranchers. 
I'umps  of  any  capacity — 180  to 
-4500  K&llonH  per  minute. 
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POWER  NOTES. 

Fresno  tractor  and  implement 
dealers  plan  to  hold  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  three  or  four  days  end- 
ing on  Raisin  Day,  April  30. 

Seven  or  eight  Bates  Steel  Mule 
track  type  machines  have  recently 
been  sold  by  the  H.  V.  Carter  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  in  their  local  ter- 
ritory. 

F.  H.  Stow  of  Berkeley,  formerly 
State  distributor  for  Cleveland  trac- 
tors, expects  to  have  one  of  another 
make  in  time  for  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association 
demonstration  at  Sacramento,  May 
6  to  11. 

The  Northwestern  Tractor  and 
Implement  Demonstration  is  to  be 
held  about  the  first  of  May  in  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  G.  A.  Hildebrand, 
who  has  managed  several  of  the  big 
Eastern  demonstrations,  will  be  the 
manager  at  this  one. 

An  elaboration  of  the  Louden 
manure  carriers,  handled  by  the 
California  Hydraulic  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  is  the  overhead  carrying 
equipment  for  which  they  are  now 
receiving  quite  a  demand  from  can- 
neries, abattoirs,  packing  plants, 
foundries,  etc. 

The  Willys-Overland  autbmobile 
people  are  just  returning  to  a  peace 
basis  after  having  spent  the  war 
time  making  war  materials.  The 
production  is  not  very  heavy  now, 
though  the  January  and  February 
demand  has  been  strong,  according 
to  B.  Neustadt  of  the  San  Francisco 
branch!  City  business  has  picked  up 
most  promptly.  Most  of  the  country 
sales  have  been  for  the  model  9  0 
at  $985  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

DUAL  TRUCK-TIRES  DISAPPEAR- 
ING. 


Dual  tires,  solid  or  pneumatic,  are 
becoming  relics  so  far  as  motor 
trucks  are  concerned.  Tests  have 
been  made  with  a  dual  tire  on  one 
rear  wheel  and  a  single  one  on  the 
other.  The  single  tires  outwore  the 
others.  Dual  pneumatic  tires  are 
seldom  equally  inflated,  thus  putting 
most  of  the  weight  on  one  anyway. 
But  the  serious  objection  to  either 
these  or  solid  tires  is  that  on 
crowned  roads  the  load  is  unequally 
borne  and  the  tires  break  down 
sooner  than  if  a  single  larger  size 
were  used. 

EXPENSIVE  LACK  OF  GREASE. 

The  owner  of  a  sniall  track  type 
tractor  neglected  to  grease  the  truck 
wheel  bearing  until  it  had  worn 
entirely  through  the  heavy  main 
casting,  and  it  cost  him  $70,  ac- 
cording to  N.  C.  Jessee  of  Butte 
county,  who  took  it  apart  and  re- 
placed the  worn  parts.  It  was  also 
found  that  he  had  not  greased  the 
bull  wheel  internal  gears  and  they 
were  worn  to  an  edge.  That  man 
never  paid  $2  for  repairs  except 
what  were  his  own  fault. 


OLD  STAVE  SILO 

What  is  probably  one  of  the  old- 
est silos  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
is  the  one  made  of  spruce  staves  put 
up  by  J.  H.  Guill  of  Butte  county 
in  1898.  This  appeared  to  be  very 
wobbly  and  distorted  four  years  ago, 
so  it  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 
Though  it  was  out  of  shape  and 
seemed  ready  to  fall,  all  the  bands 
had  to  be  taken  off  and  a  team  of 
mules  hitched  to  pull  it  over.  It 
was  rotted  a  little  at  the  bottom 
and  a  few  staves  broke  in  falling. 
The  same  staves  were  used  to  re- 
build the  silo,  so  it  seemed  desirable 
to  line  it  with  circular  and  vertical 
layers  of  resaw  to  cover  what  cracks 
were  found. 

A  circuit  court  judge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  systematically  affronted 
by  a  lawyer,  a  political  opponent.  A 
friend  asked  him:  "Why  don't  you 
squelch  the  fellow?  He  needs  it." 
"Well,"  said  the  judge,  musingly, 
"up  in  my  home  town  there's  an 
ugly  yaller  dog  that,  whenever  there 
is  moonlight,  sits  on  the  stoop  and 
howls  until  the  town  can't  sleep, 
and  generally  keeps  it  up  till  day- 
light." He  then  resumed  his  din- 
ner. The  friend  in  amazement  In- 
quired, "Well,  what  of  it?"  "Well," 
said  the  judge,  slowly,  "the  moon 
keeps  right  on." 


"Caterpillar" 
75  and  45 
Tractors  for 
Immediate 
Delivery. 


Power 
and  Reliability 

Power  and  reliability,  coupled  with  right  design,  are 
essential  requirements  of  the  successful  tractor. 

Power  sufficient  for  the  heaviest  work— the  "peak  loads"  of 
iarming,  freighting  or  road  work.  Reliability  that  insures  the 
work  being  done  on  time,  whenever  and  wherever  the  demand 
"rTS'  M,nd„r^gardlesi5  of  the  conditions.  These  features  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  has  been  showing  for  many  years— pro- 
viding ample,  economicai  power  and  giving  consistent,  reliable 
service  in  every  kind  and  condition  of  work.  But  most  impor- 
tant to  consider  is  the  design  of  the  tractor  in  which  these 
qualities  are  contained.  Holt  design— imitated  but  unequaled— 
makes  the  Caterpillar"  Tractor  easily  the  foremost  tractor  of 
the  world  today. 

i-ml*  jruillaru  Tractor  superiority  is  an  established  fact— estab- 
lished by  the  service  this  tractor  has  given  its  thousands  of 
owners— established  by  the  rigid  Government  tests  resulting  in 
extensive  purchases  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  for  war  service 
—established  by  the  performance  of  those  tractors  in  the  Great 
War. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor— how  it 
can  be  put  to  profitable  use  for  you — how  its  record  in  peace 
and  war  makes  it  your  logical  choice.  Send  for  catalog  No.  394. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Stockton,  California 

Spokane,  Washington 


Peoria,  Illinois 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Reg.  USJ?atOE 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  searing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly  1 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  io  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


r 


Surface  Irrigation 


Branch  if*[;«ii  —  L os  Axcri.cs  Cal 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twlc.  th.  Power  at  Half  tlx  Coat 

Sites  2  to  30H-P.--Sclect  Yonr  _ 
Term.  —  Dlrert-from-Fartory  prlcea.  Write 
roar  own  order.-Sav.  S13  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  now  catalog, "How  to  Jadjr. 
Engine"  FKEK--  br  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
|Wrlt.  |  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  > 
lr«rf.ul  lorn  Oakland  Av...  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 
I  Today  infill  Implr.  Bid*..    PlttalMrth,  Pa. 


[  Own 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
Naw90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANQELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISAL1A 
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LIGHTHOUSES  THAT   GUIDE  TO 
BETTER  FARMING. 

(Continued  from  first  page) 
However,  Professors  Woll  and  Cas- 
tle, of  the  University  Farm,  state 
that  Indian  corn  seems  to  be  the 
best  silage  crop  to  plant  on  irrigated 
lands,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
with  sweet  sorghum  a  close  second; 
but  for  dry  farming,  or  where  the 
water  supply  is  limited,  the  grain 
sorghums,  milo,  feterita  or  sudan 
grass  may  be  placed  first. 

But  these  are  not  all  of  the  crops 
that  can  be  used  for  silage.  Cow 
peas,  soy  beans,  cereal  grains,  vetch, 
beet  tops,  clover,  thistles,  sunflowers, 
foxtail  and  practically  all  forage 
crops  are  used. 

A  BOON  FOR  ALFALFA  GROWERS. 

Alfalfa  was  not  included  in  the 
list  because  it  requires  special  con- 
sideration. Ordinarily  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  alfalfa  into  good 
hay  here  in  California,  where  we  do 
not  have  summer  rains,  but  often 
the  first  crop  is  caught — sometimes 
the  last — and  haymaking  is  imprac- 
ticable. Furthermore,  the  first  cut- 
ting is  often  so  foul  with  weeds, 
especially  foxtail,  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  make  hay  of  it,  and 
even  when  it  is  not  spoiled  by  rain, 
vast  areas  are  burned  every  spring 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

When  such  a  crop  is  cut  before 
the  foxtail  beards  are  stiff,  and  is 
promptly  siloed,  a  fair  quality  of 
silage  is  secured  that  is  readily  eaten 
by  stock  after  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  This  weedy  alfalfa  will 
not  make  as  good  silage  as  will  corn 
or  sorghum,  but  it  is  better  than 
that  made  from  alfalfa  alone,  and 
when  made  right  it  does  not  have 
the  objectionable  flavor  of  many 
leguminous  silages.  It  can  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  one  part 
black  strap  molasses  to  20  parts 
alfalfa. 

SAVE  THE  FIRST  CUTTING. 

Silo-filling  time  In  California  is 
generally  thought  of  as  including  the 
months  of  August.  September  and 
October,  for  it  is  at  this  season  that 
the  common  silage  crops  ripen.  But 
we  are  coming  out  with  a  silo  article 
early  this  year  because  we  believe 
that  practically  every  farmer  who 
has  enough  stock  to  consume  at  least 
50  tons  of  silage  during  the  season 
will  find  it  profitable  to  use  a  silo 
for  his  first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  and  I 
thus  convert  the  almost  worthless 
weed-infected  hay  into  first-class  ' 
feed. 

One  dairyman  who  has  used  two 
silos  for  several  years  raises  nothing 
but  alfalfa,  and  he  says  that  it  pays 
him  to  have  the  silos  just  for  his 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  silo  cannot  be  made 
to  do  double  duty  and  be  filled  twice 
a  year;  in  the  spring  with  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa,  and  in  the  fall 
with  corn,  sorghum  or  a  similar 
crop,  or  with  the  last  cutting  of  al- 
falfa if  it  is  caught  by  the  rains. 
In  some  localities  it  is  possible  to 
harvest  a  crop  of  barley  and  plant  a 
silage  crop  on  the  same  land  in  time 
to  have  it  mature  before  frost  comes. 
In  this  way  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
silo,  can  be  made  to  do  double  duty. 

USING  FOR  BEST  RESULTS. 

Silage  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  is  also  fed  to  advantage  in  small 
quantities  to  other  farm  animals. 
With  horses  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  the  silage  is  not  moldy  or  de- 
cayed, as  fatal  results  may  follow 
the  feeding  of  such  silage.  Other 
stock  seem  less  sensitive  to  moldy 
feed,  but  it  is  better  to  throw  such 
silage  away.  Silage  is  not  espe- 
cially adapted  for  feeding  hogs,  but 
a  couple  of  pounds  per  head  daily 
of  alfalfa  silage  has  been  found  to 
make  a  good  feed  for  sows. 

Silage  should  never  bo  fed  as  the 
sole  roughage  to  any  class  of  farm 
animals,  but  always  with  dry  rough- 
age, such  as  alfalfa  or  grain  hay. 
When  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  it  forms 
a  very  well  balanced  ration,  and  not 
only  gives  much  better  results  than 
when  alfalfa  is  fed  alone,  but  saves 
the  cost  of  much  high  priced  grain. 

At  the  University  Farm,  cows  that 
had  been  fed  on  alfalfa  alone  re- 
sponded in  a  strikiT.rr  manner  to  the  | 
addition  of  silage      the  ration,  the 
production  of  milt'  >j.  ing  increased  ' 


from  14.1  pounds  to  17.7  pounds  per 
head  daily  and  butterfat  from  0.63 
to  0.80  pounds  daily.  In  Ohio  17 
per  cent  more  milk  and  28  per  cent 
more  butterfat  were  obtained  from 
cows  fed  largely  on  silage  as  com- 
pared with  others  feti  heavily  on 
grain.  Silage  produced  butterfat  at 
a  cost  of  13  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  grain  ration  at  22  cents — this 
before  the  present  era  of  high  prices. 
Eight  years'  feeding  tests  in  Indiana 
show  a  profit  of  $15.24  a  head  for 
steers  fed  on  silage  as  compared  with 
$8.85  for  those  not  fed  silage — a 
difference  of  $6.39  in  favor  of  silage. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  ex- 
perts on  the  economy  of  the  silo  is 
that  it  will  increase  the  producing 
capacity  of  a  farm  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  and  Its  stock  carrying 
capacity  fully  25  per  cent.  It  will 
save  10  cents  on  the  production  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  40  cents  on  100 
pounds  of  milk,  and  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef. 

WHAT   SIZE  .  AND  MATERIAL? 

The  height  of  a  silo  should  be 
decided  by  the  length  of  the  feeding 
period,  and  the  diameter  by  the 
amount  of  stock  to  be  fed.  Practi- 
cally all  silo  catalogs  have  carefully 
worked  out  tables  showing  the  prop- 
er sizes  for  different  feeding  condi- 
tions. They  also  tell  of  the  merits 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  silos.  Different 
kinds  used  in  California  are  the 
wooden  stave,  re-saw,  concrete,  con- 
crete stave,  brick  and  hollow  tile. 
Different  kinds  of  lumber  are  used 
in  the  various  makes  of  stave  silos, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the 


catalogs  of  different  manufacturers 
and  consider  the  merits  of  each  care- 
fully. You  may  want  to  construct 
your  own  silo  instead  of  buying  one, 
but  whether  you  buy  or  build,  re- 
member that  makeshift  buildings  do 
not  satisfy  or  prove  profitable  in  the 
long  run.  Provide  for  permanency, 
and  no  matter  how  much  the  silo 
costs  you  it  will  prove  the  cheapest 
in  the  end. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  a  silo 
that  is  no  earthly  good,  and  that  Is 
the  one  you  dream  about.  It  will 
never  increase  the  production  or  the 
carrying  capacity  of  your  farm.  It 
will  never  add  to  your  profits.  It's 
all  right  to  build  air  castles,  but 
build  the  right  kind.  Make  them  of 
substantial  materials  and  put  foun- 
dations under  them.  Then  they  will 
prove  monuments  that  will  pay  big 
dividends.  They  will  pay  for  them- 
selves in  three  years — often  in  two 
or  in  one. 

Next  to  a  good  wife,  a  silo  is  the 
farmer's  best  asset.  »It  will  prove 
the  balance  wheel  to  a  Bound  scheme 
of  farming.  .  


Jersey  cows  are  going  strong  on 
test,  and  the  making  of  records  of 
700  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year  seems 
to  have  become  a  common  custom. 
Within  the  past  few  days  seven  Jer- 
seys completed  their  yearly  tests 
with  records  ranging  from  737  to 
762  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  these  700-pound  records 
threatens  to  cause  a  change  in  the 
gold  medal  rules  of  the  association 
to  make  the  800-pound  mark  the 
special  aim  of  breeders  and  dairy- 
men. 


THAT  E STRAY  ACT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  pleased  to 
read  your  comments  on  Senate  bill 
No.  34  and  Assembly  bill  No.  22  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  orchardists. 
truck  and  grain  growers  of  our  State 
will  wake  up  to  defend  their  endan- 
gered rights. 

The  present  estray  law  is  bad 
enough  in  that  it  gives  very  little 
protection  to  orchards  against  stray 
animals,  but  Senate  bill  No.  34  is  a 
winner  when  it  comes  to  brazen  dis- 
regard for  justice  and  fair  play. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  our 
strong  organizations  of  fruit  grow- 
ers do  not  make  any  move  to  protect 
the  i ii t crests  of  .  their  members  in 
the  Legislature. 

Any  fair-minded  person  must  con- 
cede that,  in  return  for  the  taxes 
which  the  fruit  grower  pays,  the 
State  laws  ought  to  protect  his  un- 
fenced  orchard  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  stray  animals. 

Senate  bill  No.  34  is  about  as  un- 
reasonable as  if  somebody  tried  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  require 
sheepmen  to  build  dog-proof  fences 
in  order  to  claim  damages  done  by 
stray  dogs. — John  Silbersack,  Ham- 
ilton City. 


The  first  carload  of  broom  corn 
was  shipped  from  Holtville  to  Los 
Angeles  last  week.  It  was  of  fine 
quality  and  is  a  forerunner  of  In- 
creasing future  shipments.  Much 
interest  is  being  taken  by  the  ranch- 
ers in  that  vicinity  in  the  new  in- 
dustry. 
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rock ! 


The  Cyclone  Silo  is  built  to 
withstand  all  kinds  of  climatic 
conditions — wet  or  dry — hot  or  cold — it  cannot 
twist  or  get  out  of  shape.  Hundreds  of  them  are 
standing  straight  and  round  after  years  of  service. 
Cyclone  patented  hoops  are  fiat  and  specially  notched 
on  each  edge  so  that  the  heavy  staples  go  over  the 
hoops  into  the  wood,  fitting  into  these  notches  and 
holding  each  stave  in  place  regardless  of  shrinkage  or 
expansion.    Hoops  need  no  tightening. 


\ 


Cyclone  Silo 


~3 


has  trussed  steel  bracing  which  makes  it  the  strongest  silo  made. 
These  steel  brace  rods  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  silo  and  imbedded  in  the  con- 
crete foundation.  They  are  also  securely  fastened  to  the  staves  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  hoops,  thus  it  cannot  lean  or  twist. 

"CYCLONE"  Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

Whether  you  are  a  dairyman  or  feeder,  it  will  pay  you  to  put  up  the  most  perma- 
nent silo.  It  will  increase  your  profits  immediately  and  double  yor  profits  evenu- 
ally. 

SILO  FEED  BOOK-FREE 

Henry  North's  Silo  Feed  Book  contains 
50  pages  of  the  latest  and  most  scientific, 
information  on  silos  and  feeding.  FrQp  while 
they  last.  Also  send  for  early  buyers'  dis- 
count. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

275  D  Oak  St..  Portland,  Ore. 


SILO  FEED  BOOK— FREE. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  I'IPE  CO., 
270  D  Oak  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen : 

Am  interested  in  a   ton  silo  which  will  be 

strong  and  permanent.  Please  send  me.  without  obli- 
gation. Henry  North/f  Silo  Feed  Book:  also  early 
buyer'a  discount. 

Name   
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HANGE    PROJECT    FOR  DAIRY 
STOCK. 

The  farm  bureau  of  Shasta  county 
is  considering  a  project,  started  by 
a  number  of  dairymen,  to  rent  be- 
tween 30,000  and  60,000  acres  of 
mountain  range  on  which  to  keep 
young  heifers  up  to  the  time  they 
first  come  fresh.  If  suitable  ranges 
can  be  found  it  is  believed  that 
from  5000  to  6000  head  can  be 
signed  up  on  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  and  a  similar  number  on 
the  east  side.  Each  man  would 
share  the  expense  of  renting  the 
range,  hiring  necessary  help  and 
■other  items,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  head  signed  up. 

The  results  which  could  be  ac- 
complished by  such  a  plan  are 
numerous,  chief  among  them  being: 

1.  The  placing  of  young  stock 
■on  the  range  would  permit  the  car- 
rying of  more  milk  stock  on  the 
farms. 

2.  By  joining  together  and  rent- 
ing a  large  range  the  dairymen 
would  obtain  a  cheaper  rate  than 
if  each  acted  independently. 

3.  It  would  permit  the  bringing 
up  of  young  stock  on  the  mixed 
grasses  of  the  range,  which  is  con- 
sidered more  desirable  for  growing 
stock  than  the  exclusive  alfalfa  ra- 
tion received  on  the  average  farm. 

4.  It  would  tend  to  make  the 
dairymen  leave  their  stock  on  the 
range  until  they  were  20  months 
or  more  old,  instead  of  breeding 
them  at  an  earlier  age,  as  is  too 
often  done  when  they  are  kept  on 
the  •  farm. 

5.  Being  organized,  it  would  be 
possible  for  this  group  of  dairymen, 
-or  a  part  of  the  group,  to  buy  co- 
operatively better  bulls  than  they 
would  be  able  to  buy  individually. 

Seems  like  a  dandy  plan.  We 
shall  be  anxious  to  know  how  it 
works  out. 


NATIONAL    MILK    AND  DAIRY 
FARM  EXPOSITION. 

Nearly  $100,000  is  being  put  into 
the  National  Milk  and  Dairy  Farm 
Expositien  to  convince  the  public  of 
the  food  value  of  milk;  also  that 
milk  costs  are  reasonable,  and  that 
a  big  industry  is  involved. 

The  exposition,  which  will  be  held 
In  New  York  during  the  week  begin- 
ning April  21,  will  be  a  big  "store 
window,"  in  which  all  forms  of  milk 
foods,  milk  products,  processes  of 
milking,  handling,  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  everything  relating 
to  the  dairy  farm  and  its  allied  in- 
terests will  be  exhibited. 

The  exposition  will  prove  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  lay- 
man, as  the  exhibitions  will  be 
largely  educational  and  will  aim  to 
teach  greater  efficiency. 


EVER  MAKE  JACK  CHEESE? 

The  production  of  Jack  cheese  on 
farms  is  practicable  because  it  re- 
quires a  comparatively  small  invest- 
ment for  equipment.  When  properly 
made,  it  is  a  good  substitute  for 
imported  grating  cheese.  A  good 
grade  of  milk  is  necessary,  but  any 
dairyman  taking  proper  precautions 
can  insure  a  milk  supply  suitable 
for  this  purpose. 

So  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  this  variety  of  cheese, 
which  is  distinctively  a  California 
product,  that  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  a  circular  giving 
in  detail  the  processes  of  making  it. 
Anyone  interested  can  secure  a  copy 
by  writing  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  asking  for  Circular  Num- 
ber 206. 


NO   IMITATION   MILK   FOR  US. 

The  present  dairy  laws  were 
framed  when  substitutions  were  un- 
thouRht  of,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  health  of- 
f  i  c  i  a  1  s  ,  dairymen's  associations, 
creamery  officials  and  all  handlers 
of  milk  products,  that  the  laws  must 
be  amended  to  control  imitation 
•milks  and  protect  California's  dairy 
industry,  according  to  A.  R.  Bates, 
chairman  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau. 

Young  children  are  fed  large 
quantities  of  milk,  and  the  existence 
of  a  filled  milk  would  prove  a  men- 
ace to  their  life  and  growth,  as 
milk  fat  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  proper  development.    It  would 


be  a  national  calamity  if  imitation 
■cocoanut  or  other  vegetable  oil 
milks,  containing  no  milk  fats,  were 
unregulated,  and  Senate  bill  204 
and  its  companion,  Assembly  bill 
534,  introduced  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  our  State  Legislature,  will 
regulate  and  restrict  imitations  of 
milk  and  properly  protect  the  public 


from  the  menace  which  the  elimina- 
tion of  milk  fat  from  the  diet  would 
prove. 

These  bills  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  who  believes  in 
pure  food,  and  in  selling  products 
for  exactly  what  they  are.  Get  after 
your  senator  and  assemblyman  and 
see  that  they  support  them. 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 


KIMBLE  RAMB0UILLETS 


rheso  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine.  long, 
itaple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.    Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Price9  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  CaL, 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  la  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping.  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  above  diagram  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
average  Swift  dollar  received  from  sales  of  beef,  pork 
and  mutton,  and  their  by-products,  during  1918. 


1919  Year  Book  of  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  sent  on  request. 
Address  Swift  &  Company 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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FINEST  HERD  OF 

AT  PUBLK 

Taking  Breeding,  Records,  Individuality  and  Size  of  i 

LODGE  VON  HEIM  HER 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  Monday, 

SIXTY-PIVE  MEAD  Of 


The  Entire  Herd  All  Must  Go 

Mr.  Von  Herberg  has  spared  neither  time  or  expense  in  making  his  selections,  and 
the  most  prominent  families  of  the  breed  are  very  pronounced  throughout  all  of  the  pedi- 
grees. These  animals  are  backed  by  many  of  the  finest  records  ever  made  and  have  proven 
their  ability  to  make  as  good,  or  even  better  records  than  their  dams. 

These  records  have  mostly  been  made  at  Lodge  Von  Heim.  Out  of  a  milking  herd 
of  only  30  cows  (and  over  half  of  these  but  two  and  three-year-olds),  eight  30-lb.  records 
have  been  made.   How  many  herds  in  the  world  have  equaled  this? 

How  many  herds  in  the  world  of  like  size  hold  three  world's  records? 

How  many  herds  in  the  world  of  like  size  have  a  3-year-old  with  nearly  35  lbs.  in  7 
days  and  nearly  140  lbs  in  30  days? 

How  many  herds  in  the  world  of  like  size  have  two  3-year-olds  with  records  above  33 
lbs.  each? 

Howmany  herds  in  the  world  of  like  size  have  a  2-year-old  with  a  record  of  nearly 

33  lbs.? 

How  many  herds  in  the  world  of  like  size  have  two  2-year-olds  each  having  a  record 

above  31  lbs.? 

How  many  herds  in  the  world  of  like  size  have  a  2-year-old  with  a  record  of  26  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  and  nearly  900  lbs.  butter  in  365  days,  made  from  22,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
then  as  a  junior  3-yeaf-old  came  back  and  made  over  32  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days? 

How  many  herds  in  the  world  of  like  size  have  a  range  of  records  all  as  junior  2-year- 
olds  from  18  lbs.  as  the  lowest  to  32  lbs.  as  the  highest? 

This  high  quality  herd  at  Lodge  Von  Heim  has  accomplished  all  of  this.  Only  the 
highest  records  have  been  mentioned.  ALL  of  the  other  records  are  high — 26  and  27-lb. 
3-year-olds,  18  and  20-lb.  2-year-olds.  Let  us  not  forget  the  WORLD'S  RECORD 
daughter  of  the  Sr.  Herd  Sire.  As  a  junior  2- year-old  she  made  over  29  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days;  over  117  lbs.  in  30  days. 


WRITE  FO 


GEO.  A.  GUE.  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager,  Yakima,  Wash. 
S.  T.  WOOD,  Master  of  Pedigrees 
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ATTLE  IN  WORLD 


AU 


ION 


?r</  Into  Consideration,  I  Make  the  Above  Assertion 

T  KENT,  WASHINGTON 

arch  17,  St.  Patrick's  Day 

IGISTERED  MOLSTEINS 


Breeding,  Records,  Individuality 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  YOUNG  HERD  SIRE  that  is  out  of  some  of  these  splendid 
record  cows  and  sired  by  the  Junior  Herd  Sire,  Finder ne  Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa?  Or 
perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  this  bull  himself?  He  is  a  wonderful  animal,  a  splendid 
individual,  nicely  marked,  with  breeding  that  will  rank  among  the  World's  Greatest  and 
backed  up  ALL  AROUND  by  wonderful  records.  His  sire  is  the  famous  King  Valdessa, 
who  is  a  son  of  the  first  40-lb.  cow,  sired  by  a  son  of  the  first  44-lb.  cow,  and  she  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  The  Pontiacs.  The  dam  of  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa  is  a  world 
record  2-year-old,  standing  in  a  class  all  by  herself,  unapproached  by  any  other  cow  of  like 
age.  As  a  junior  2-year-old  she  gave  over  1200  lbs.  butter  in  365  days,  showing  an  average 
per  cent  of  4.32  fat.  She  carried  a  calf  a  large  part  of  her  lactation  period,  and  freshened 
again  as  a  3-year-old,  and  made  37  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  This  bull  is  only  2  years  of  age; 
he  has  a  large  number  of  sons  and  daughters  to  his  credit,  and  over  50  head  of  females  in 
calf  to  him.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  highest  record  cows  of  Washington  and 
Canada.   His  future  is  assured.   He  is  bound  to  become  a  great  sire. 

THE  SENIOR  HERD  SIRE,  COLANTHA  SIR  HARTOG,  sired  by  Aaggie  Cor- 
nucopia Johanna  Lad,  Jr.,  his  dam  one  of  the  best  daughters  of  Colantha  Johanna  'Lad ; 
surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more,  only  this:  Like  his  sire,  he  is  a  wonderful 
show  animal.  Like  the  great  records  that  are  also  back  of  him,  he  in  turn  is  transmitting 
to  his  daughters  the  same  wonderful  ability  to  produce.  One  daughter  as  a  junior  2-year- 
old,  has  made  over  29  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days,  over  117  lbs.  in  30  days,  and  a  World's  Rec- 
ord when  made.  His  daughters  are  the  finest  lot  of  heifers  ever  seen  in  any  herd,  many 
of  them  out  of  30-lb.  cows  and  all  out  of  high  record  cows.  The  yearlings  and  2-year-olds 
are  in  calf  to  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne  Valdessa. 

WHY  GO  EAST  TO  BUY  DAUGHTERS  OF  30-LB.  COWS,  WHEN  YOU 
CAN  BUY  THE  30-LB.  COWS  THEMSELVES  IN  THE  WEST?  Also  SONS 
AND  DAUGHTERS  of  these  high  record  animals  that  are  crossed  and  double  crossed 
by  the  WORLD'S  GREATEST  breeding. 

REMEMBER  LODGE  VON  HEIM  ON  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY.  This  herd  is  clean 
from  all  disease  and  a  60-day  retest  privilege  will  be  given. 

» 

KENT,  WASHINGTON,  is  located  midway  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


Ltalooue 


VON  HERBERG,  Owner,  Kent,  Wash. 
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Scours  the  Bane  of  Calf  Raising 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.] 


The  most  common  ailment  of 
calves  is  scours,  and  as  a  calf  will 
seldom  develop  into  a  good  mature 
animal  after  being  thus  handicap- 
ped, every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  calves  from  having 
scours. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  dis- 
ease: one  infectious,  being  known 
as  white  scours  or  calf  cholera;  the 
other  not  infectious,  but  due  to  di- 
gestive di6turbances  brought  on  by 
improper  feeding  or  care.  It  is 
known  as  common  scours  or  indiges- 
tion. 

WHITE  SCOURS. 

If  a  calf  begins  to  scour  in  a  very 
few  days  after  birth  and  the  dis- 
charge is  a  foul,  whitish  matter,  you 
probably  have  a  case  of  white  scours 
on  your  hands,  and  it  will  require 
prompt  action  and  thorough  sanita- 
tion to  save  the  calf.  In  most  cases 
the  calf  becomes  very  weak,  wants 
to  sleep  most  of  the  time,  and  can- 
not be  induced  to  suck  or  drink. 
Generally  death  occurs  within  three 
or  four  days. 

Infection  of  calves  usually  occurs 
soon  after  birth,  and  the  germs  gain 
entrance  to  the  body  through  the 
naval  cord,  or  the  wilk,  or  by  con- 
tact with  calves  already  sick. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  no 
specific  method  of  curing  the  disease, 
but     manufacturers     of  biological 


posure  to  rain,  or  wet,  filthy  stalls 
may  bring  it  on. 

The  first  sign  of  scours  is  usually 
the  characteristic  foul-smelling  dis- 
charge. At  once  the  milk  should  be 
reduced  one-half  or  more,  and  very 
gradually  increased  again  as  the  calf 
improves. 

•  As  a  remedy  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
anything  that  will  equal  blood  meal 
— sometimes  called  blood  flour,  or 
dried  blood.  This  can  be  procured 
from  feed  dealers  or  from  any  of 
the  packing  houses.  Use  from  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoon- 
ful  three  times  a  day  in  the  milk, 
and  stir  well.  Blood  meal  not  only 
acts  as  a  tonic  and  corrective,  but  is 
highly  nourishing,  and  is  constantly 
used  for  calves  by  many  dairymen 
on  account  of  its  feeding  value  as 
well  as  being  a  preventative  for 
scours. 

Another  remedy  which  has  been 
used  with  success  is  formalin.  Add 
fifteen  ounces  of  distilled  water  to 
one-half  ounce  of  formalin,  and  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  to 
each  pound  or  pint  of  milk  fed. 
Treatment  should  be  begun  at  the 
time  the  feed  is  reduced,  and  con- 
tinued at  each  feed  until  the  calf 
improves.  It  should  be  added  to  the 
skim-milk  immediately  after  separa- 
tion, and  the  milk  should  be  fed  as 
near  body  temperature  as  possible. 

Burned  flour,  fed  in  the  same  pro- 


Thls  Is  the  age  at  which  the  germx  of  scours  are  most  likely  to  get  In  their  deadly  work. 


products  are  now  selling  a  potent 
serum  which  they  claim  will  effec- 
tually prevent  it,  and  will  act  as  a 
cure  in  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
outbreaks. 

Preventative  measures,  other  than 
the  serum  treatment,  consist  in  the 
use  of  sanitary  precautions.  Clean, 
dry,  disinfected,  individual  pens 
should  be  used  for  calving.  Each 
calf  should  be  kept  by  itself  for  ten 
days,  and  should  receive  milk  from 
only  one  cow,  known  to  be  healthy. 
The  navel  should  be  carefully  disin- 
fected at  birth,  either  by  painting 
it  with  iodine,  or  immersing  it  in  a 
1-1000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury for  ten  minutes  and  then  dry- 
ing It  by  dusting  it  with  healing 
powder.  All  of  the  sanitary  precau- 
tions and  methods  of  feeding  and 
treating  which  will  be  suggested  for 
common  scours  should  be  carried  out. 

COMMON  SCOURS. 

The  other  form  of  scours  can  gen- 
erally be  traced  to  faulty  methods  in 
feeding  the  young  calf,  chief  among 
them  being:  overfeeding,  irregular 
feeding,  sudden  changes  in  feeding, 
cold  milk,  sour  milk,  alfalfa  or  other 
highly,  nitrogenous  hay,  dirty  milk, 
dirty  pails,  fermented  grain.  Also, 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  ex- 


portion  as  blood  meal;  two  raw  eggs, 
black  coffee,  and  a  spoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  one  ounce  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  one-half  ounce  salol,  and  one- 
half  ounce  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
have  been  used  with  good  results. 
If  a  painful,  watery  diarrhoea  has 
developed,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
one  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Some  authorities  recommend  that 
a  laxative  of  one  to  two  ounces  of 
castor  oil  be  given  in  a  small  amount 
of  warm  milk  before  any  of  these 
remedies  are  used,  in  order  to  clean 
the  bowels  of  all  irritating  sub- 
stances. 

THE  OLI»  "OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION." 

These  simple  remedies  will  usually 
cure  cases  of  common  scours,  but 
naturally  the  digestive  system  of  a 
young  calf  is  weak  and  easily  upset, 
and  the  safest  policy  is  prevention 
by  careful  attention. 

The  following  precautions  will 
j  tend  to  prevent  scours:  Peed  reg- 
!  ularly;  keep  the  quantity  uniform; 
always  have  the  milk  sweet,  clean 
and  at  the  same  temperature;  use 
only  clean  pails;  don't  make  sudden 
changes  in  feeding;  feed  the  calf  a 
little  less  than  it  wants;  keep  it  in 
a  clean,  dry,  protected  stall. 


Livestock  in  California 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  has  just  issued  a  report  showing  the 
livestock  on  farms,  January  1,  1919,  as  compared  with  other  years.  We 
give  below  the  comparisons  with  1916.    They  include  stock  of  all  ages. 


Number 

Total 

Value        IValue  Per 

Head 

1919 

1916 

1919 

1916  1 

1919 

1916 

435,000 

493,000 

$39,585,000 

$47,328,000^ 

►  91.00  $ 

96.00 

Mules   

63,000 

70,000 

7,875,000 

7,700,000! 

125.00 

110.00 

Dairy  Cattle.  . 

561,000 

568,000 

44,319,000 

39,192,0001 

79.00 

69.00 

Other  Cattle. . 

1,650,000 

1,558,000 

79,530,000 

56,555,000 

48.20 

36.30 

Sheep   

2,943,000 

2,450,000 

35,316,000 

12,250,0001 

12.00 

5.10 

Hogs   

1,003,000 

947,000 

18,054,000 

7.955.000! 

.  18.00 

8.40 

ESTIMATED  FARM  VALUES,  JANUARY   IS,  1U19. 

Hogs,  per  cwt. ..  .$15.40  !  Sheep,  per  cwt. .  .$10.90  ;  Milk  Cows,  each  $  86.00 
Beef  Cattle,  cwt..  10.00  I  Lambs,  per  cwt. .  12.50  !  Horses,  each...  113.00 
Veal  Calves,  cwt.  10.50  I  Wool,  unwashed,  lb.  .44 


A  Little  Thing  to  Buy ;  a  Big  Thing 
to  Have  in  the  Cow  Barn. 

No  dairy  is  complete  without  being  insured  against  diseases  olthe 
udder  and  teats — the  producing  end  of  the  business. 

Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment,  is  constantly  finding  its  way 
into  the  best-regulated  dairies  because  it  is  so  simple  to  use  and  so  promptly 
effective  in  treating  all  external  hurts,  sore  teats,  bunches,  chaps,  cuts  and 
any  disease  of  the  udder. 

Its  great  penetrating  qualities  make  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag 
simple.  The  diseased  tissues  are  quickly  restored  to  a  normal,  healthy" con- 
dition. Bag  Balm  is  a  great  all-round  first  aid  in  keeping  udder  and  teats 
in  perfect  condition. 

Sold  by  druggist*  and  feed  dealers  in  liberal  60c  package: 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  KOW-KURE  AND 


Breeding  Will  Tell 


KIM,  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
20TH  as  a  calf  looked  like  the 
real  bull  to  head  our  herd,  add- 
ing to  bis  treat  individuality  the 
backing  "of  a  pedigree  with  an 
unbroken  line  of  great  producing 
dams  and  type  of  the  highest 
character.  The  price  of  $6,500 
which  we  paid  for  him  was  really 
a  minor  consideration.  Now  that 
bis  calves  are  coming  on  we 
know  that  we  made  a  fortunate 
choice,  for  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  His  oldest  son  in  our 
herd  was  sold  at  40  days  of  age 
to  become  the  future  head  of  a 
newly  established  Stanislaus 
county  herd. 

And  the  last  six  calves  by  King 
have    all    been    heifers,  mostly 
white  in  color,  beauUful  individ- 
uals, and  every  one  of  them  has 
large,  well-placed  teats,  Just  what 
we  expect  from  the  great  uddered 
cows  in  his  ancestry. 
Better  get  in  touch  with  us  for 
one  of  his  young  sons  for  YOUR 
herd.     We  already  have  requests 
for  reservations  of  unborn  oalvesif  they  are  bulls. 
Satisfaction  of  the  buyer  is  our  first  consideraUon,  and 
Our  Entire  Herd  Is  Tubercu 


our  prices  are  reasonable. 

lin  Tested 


Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner,  TULARE,  CAL.  H.  L.  Redd,  Herdsman 


Dispersal  Dairy  Auction  Sale 

on  the  old  Steve  Vivian  ranch,  S'/i  miles  south  of  Modesto  on  the  Crows 
Landing  road,  on 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1919,  at  10  A.  M.  Sharp 

Having  sold  my  ranch  we  will  on  the  above  date  sell  our  entire  dairy, 

as  follows: 

120==  HEAD  OF  CATTLE-120 

Consisting  of  64  Holstein  cows,  8  Durham  cows,  32  bred  heifers,  some 
springing,  all  Holsteins;  14  small  heifers  and  Holstein  calves;  2  Holstein 
bulls,  one  3  years  old  and  the  other  18  months  oH. 

These  cows  arc  one  of  the  best  producing-  herds  in  the  Turlock  irriga- 
tion district.  Sutter  &  Schelbert  are  practical  dairymen  and  have  culled 
out  all  cows  but  the  ones  that  pay.   The  cows  are  young. 

Be  on'time,  as  the  sale  will  start  promptly  at  10  o'clock.  Terms  of  sale, 
cash.    Free  lunch.    Bring  your  own  tin  cups. 

SUTTER  &  SCHELBERT,  Owners 
COL.  CY  N.  CLARK,  Auctioneer        C.  N.  CLARK,  Jr.,  Clerk 

Office  Home  Realty  Co.,  915  I  St.,  Modesto. 


March  8,  1919 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


2,77 


LATEST  ITEMS   ON  GUARANTY 
SALE. 

The  auctioneers  for  the  Holstein 
Breeders'  Guaranty  Sale,  to  be  held 
at  the  State  Fair  grounds,  Sacra- 
mento, on  Thursday,  March  27,  will 
be  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Col.  Harry  C.  Cranke,  Nez- 
perce,  Idaho. 

Several  choice  females  in  the  sale 
are  bred  to  Matador  Segis  Walker, 
senior  herd  sire  at  Carnation  Stock 
Farms,  Seattle.  A  senior  three-year- 
old  daughter  of  this  great  sire  re- 
cently made  over  40  pounds  butter 
in  7  days  and  another  three-year-old 
now  on  test  has  29.60  pounds  in  7 
days  to  her  credit. 

An  addition  to  the  list  of  30- 
pound  cows  was  made  at  Rosamaines 
Rancho,  A.  J.  Stalder,  Riverside.  She 
is  by  a  grandson  of  King  Segis,  only 
five  years  old,  and  a  splendid  indi- 
vidual. 

The  latest  30-pound  cow  is  a  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  King  Hengerveld. 
She  is  now  on  test  in  the  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Sons  herd  at  Woodland  and  has 
over  30  pounds  butter  in  7  days 
from  close  to  600  pounds  milk  as  a 
senior  four-year-old. 

Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid, 
who  made  41.01  pounds  butter  from 
831.7  pounds  milk  in  7  days,  now 
has  to  her  credit  over  158  pounds 
butter  from  over  3500  pounds  milk 
in  30  days,  the  greatest  combined 
milk  and  butter  record  ever  made  in 
30  days  by  a  cow  in  the  United 
States.    Her  son  is  in  the  sale. 

Some  very  choice  heifers  are  out 
of  daughters  of  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby 
Hengerveld,  who  now  has  five  daugh- 
ters from  30  to  34  pounds  butter  in 
7  days.  His  fifth  daughter  to  go 
above  30  pounds  is  Verona  Henger- 
veld of  Glen  Eva,  who  made  32.64 
pounds  butter  in  7  days  in  the  herd 
of  E.  E.  Freeman,  Modesto.  This 
cow  also  has  above  130  pounds  but- 
ter in  30  days  at  the  present  time. 

Several  of  the  good  ones,  includ- 
ing a  30-pound  cow,  are  bred  to 
King  Pontiac  Netherland  Segis  3d, 
herd  sire  at  Rosamaines  Rancho, 
owned  by  A.  J.  Stalder,  Riverside. 
The  first  three  daughters  of  this  bull 
recently  freshened  and  have  made 
official  records.  A  senior  yearling 
made  17.07  pounds  butter  from  335 
pounds  milk  in  7  days,  and  two  ju- 
nior two-year-olds  have  made  20.41 
pounds  butter  from  404  pounds  milk 
and  20.52  pounds  butter  from  425 
pounds  milk  in  7  days  respectively. 
A  sister  to  this  bull,  by  the  same 
sire,  recently  made  over  30  pounds 
butter  in  7  days.  

DOG  LICENSE  BILL  NEEDS  HELP. 

{By  Oar  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.! 

Cattlemen  as  well  as  sheepmen 
ought  to  get  behind  the  dog  license 
bill,  according  to  Senator  B.  F.- 
Rush,  who  introduced  it.  Every 
cattleman  or  dairyman  has  seen  in- 
stances among  his  own  cattle  where 
cows  have  left  their  calves  to  chase 
dogs.  In  several  such  instances  in 
Senator  Rush's  own  herds,  the  calves 
have  meanwhile  fallen  into  ditches 
and  become  so  covered  with  mud 
that  their  cows  would  not  own  them. 

Senator  Rush  is  receiving  some 
of  the  most  vilifying  letters  from 
owners  of  dogs  who  place  the  value 
of  their  pets'  liberty  above  the  value 
of  other  people's  livestock.  People 
of  the  cities  are  going  to  put  up  a 
bitter  fight  for  the  liberty  of  their 
dogs.  Similar  bills  have  been  killed 
in  other  sessions  as  mercilessly  as 
dogs  kill  sheep,  and  the  present  bill 
will  go  the  same  way  unless  farmers 
and  stockmen  support  it  more  vig- 
orously than  heretofore.  Give  Sen- 
ator Rush  your  support  in  the  fight 
that  is  before  him.  You  will  have 
to  write  at  once  or  you  may  be  too 
late.    Letters  cost  less  than  dogs. 

Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth,  has 
just  received  a  consignment  of  Du- 
rocs  purchased  in  the  sales  ring  of 
Ohio.  It  includes  a  spring  boar, 
tracing  back  to  Joe  Orion  2nd,  and 
Orion  Cherry  King  on  his  dam's 
side.  They  plan  to  breed  this  boar 
to  their  gilts  sired  by  Cherry  Vol- 
unteer 2nd,  grand  champion  at  Riv- 
erside, 1918.  In  the  shipment  also 
were  two  daughters  of  Pal's  Per- 
fection, bred  to  Joe  Orion  Cherry 
King  4th  for  March  litters.  From 
these  litters  Ireland  Ranch  expects 


"Would  you  step  on  a  cockroach— or; 
would  you  refrain  from  staining 

the  floor?— Roosevelt 


THE  "ethics"  of  business  call  for  courtesy  be- 
tween competitors — and  the  "ethics"  of  ad- 
vertising also  demand  "truth  in  advertising." 
After  observing  the  former,  we  find  it  absolutely- 
necessary  to  "step  on"  some  of  the  false  claims  and 
untrue  propaganda  of  several  separator  manu- 
facturers in  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  semblance  of 
"truth"  in  their  advertising. 

We  owe  it  to  the  dairy  people  of  this  country  to 
present  the  real  facts  regarding  cream  separators. 
Propaganda  based  on  the  falsest  of  claims  has  been 
spread  in  an  attempt  to  mislead  American  farmers. 
In  presenting  these  facts,  we  stand  ready  to  prove 
every  assertion;  they  are  based  on  actual  records 
of  dairy  history. 

Official  records  show  that  the  first  cream  sepa- 
rator was  invented  by  the  French,  and  that  patent 
No.  105,716  was  granted  to  the  company  of  Fives- 
Lille,  of  France,  November  19,  1874,  for  a  "system 
of  continuous  centrifugal  separation."  A  little 
later  the  Danes  developed  the  cream  separator  and 
were  the  first  to  introduce  cream  separators  into 
America.  Four  years  later,  in  1878,  a  Swedish  con- 
cern took  advantage  of  the  French  invention  and 
built  a  cream  separator. 

Looking  for  American  business,  this  concern  con- 
tracted with  Mr.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  an  inventive 
genius  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  manufacture,  install, 
and  repair  their  machines  in  America.  The  first 
machines  were  decidedly  impractical  and  unfitted 
for  efficient  use  in  American  dairies  and  creameries. 

Mr.  Sharpies  attempted  for  a  few  years  to  make 
of  this  foreign  machine  a  satisfactory  separator, 
and  during  this  time  invented  f all  the  great  im- 
provements that  have  since  been  used  by  this  type 
of  machine.  Among  his  invented  improvements 
were  the  discs  in  the  bowl,  the  splash  oiling  system, 
the  detached  spindle,  the  lowering  of  the  supply 
can,  and  the  concave  bottom  bowl,  which  permitted 
a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bowl  to  be  suspended 
below  the  bearing.  The  complication  of  the  ma- 
chine, however,  soon  caused  him  to  give  up  this 
manufacturing  contract  entirely,  and,  with  true 
American  ingenuity,  he  built  a  real  American  sep- 
arator, adapted  to  American  dairy  needs  and  en- 
tirely different  in  that  it  was  a  most  simple  and 
efficient  machine. 

The  Sharpies  factories  are  the  oldest  and  largest 
separator  factories  in  America.   They  have  always 


been  entirely  American-owned.  During  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  its  existence,  The  Sharpies  Separator 
Company  has  manufactured  more  separators  than 
any  other  factory  in  America,  and  the  output  of  the 
Sharpies  factory  today  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
separator  factory  in  the  world.  More  Sharpies  ma- 
chines are  being  sold  than  any  other,  and  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  those  sold  are  today  in  actual  use. 

Every  American  dairyman  should  know  these 
facts,  and  has  the  right  to,  and  should,  on  buying  a 
machine,  ask  the  following  questions  of  any  sepa- 
rator manufacturer: 

"Will  your  separator  shim  clean  and  deliver  a 
cream  of  even  density  at  any  speed  at  which  it  may  be 
turned?  Is  the  bowl  free  from  troublesome  discs  or 
blades?  lias  the  separator  an  entirely  automatic  oiling 
system  and  do  you  guarantee  your  separator  for  dura- 
bility to  the  extent  that  you  guarantee  a  repair  expense 
not  to  exceed  $2.00  per  year? 

"Is  your  separator  built  in  American  factories,  by 
American  manufacturers,  by  American  labor,  of 
American  material,  and  entirely  owned  by  Americans? 
Is  it  truly  an  American  separator,  encumbered  by  no 
suspicion  of  taint  of  Hun  propaganda? 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Sharpies'  untiring  efforts  during 
the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  separator  manufactur- 
ing experience — not  to  any  foreign  makers  or  in- 
ventors— that  the  American  farmer  owes  the 
modern  efficient  cream  separator.  The  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  Separator  is  the  perfected  machine; 
all  other  separators  are  today  where  Sharpies  left 
i  off  years  ago — old  style,  bucket  bowl,  fixed  feed 
machines. 

We  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
moHern  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  that 
skims  clean  and  delivers  a  cream  of  even  den- 
sity at  widely  varying  speeds; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
controlled  varying  capacity; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
knee-low  supply  can,  easy  to  fill; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
perfect  automatic  splash  oiling  system,  not  a 
single  oil  cup; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
hollow  tubular  bowl — no  discs  to  wash. 

Write  today  for  the  complete  Sharpies  catalog 
on  cream  separators.  Address  Dept.  31. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

"Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  daily  use." 


TORONTO 


TC-3 


STOP  LOSING  CALVES 

you  can  Stamp  Abortion  Out 

OF  YOUR  HEED  and   Keep  It  Ollt 

By  the  use  of 
Dr.  David  Roberts' 

"ANTI-ABORTION" 

Small  Expense. 
Easily  Applied.  Sure  Results, 
Used  successfully  for  30  years. 
Consult  Dr.  David  Roberts 
about  all  animal  ailments. 
Information  free.   Send  for 
FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist"  with  full  information  on  Abortloo  In  Cows. 
Dr.  David  Roberts  veterinary  Co. 
648  »»»H8  Ave..  Waukesha.  Wi«. 


to  select  its  futurity  herds  for  the 
shows  next  fall. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT. 

Every  up-to-date  farm  has  its  clipping  ma- 
chine for  horses  and  dairy  cows.  Horses  work 
better  when  relieved  of  winter  coats — cows 
give  cleaner  milk  when  flanks  and  udders  are 
clipped.  Agricultural  schools  and  Government 
farms  are  using  clipping  machines.  Yon  should 
should  have  one.  Get  a  Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine  No.  1.  $9.75.  Send  $2.00 — 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or  write  for  1919 
catalog. 

(  HK'AC.O  FXEXIBI.E  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  A  103,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  HL 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  oat- 
BREE01NQlle-  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder 

 and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOK  accurate  records.     We  will  gladly 

  HEBE  mail  you  a  copy  free  if  you  re- 

 quest  it. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Co., 

C.  I/.  Hughes,  Sale.  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAlu 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


It?.  Sold  by  dealers  oi 

Write  for  New  Data 

COULSON  CO. 


iwn  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
bstitute.  Costa  lest  thnn  half  ab  much 
ents  acourintr  ■  -  promote*  early  matur- 
or  direct  from  the  makara. 


Petaluma,  CaJ. 


REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 

tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A.,"  Box  487. 
Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 
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GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SALE 


A DI hiin  ii  \(   WIETSKE  DAIRY  MAID;  WEIGHT  1900  LBS. 
Dam  of  K  mi',-  Abbekerk  Johanna  Segis. 
Her  record:  Butter,    7  day*,      41.01  lbs. 

Milk,  7  days,  831.  lbs. 
Butter,  30  days,  1S8.3  lbs. 
Milk,     30  days,  3584.  lbs. 

Her  7-day  record  is  a  Pacific  Coast  Record,  and  third  highest  in  the  world  for  combined 


milk  and  butter. 


/ 


Her  30-day  record  is  a  Pacific  Coast  record  for  butter  and  a  United  States  record  for 
combined  milk  and  butter. 

Our  consignment  to  Guaranty  Sale.  Sacramento.  March  27,  1019.  consists  of 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  BULL  EVER  SOLD  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  COW  EVER  SOLD  IN 
PUBLIC  SALE  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 

No.  1.  BOWEDA.  Butter.  7  days.  37.01  lbs.  from  538.2  lbs.  milk.  Due  to  freshen 
April  13.  1919;  to  service  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Priily,  a  candidate  for  a  40-lb.  record, 
la  great  shape  to  put  on  test. 

No.  2.    KING  ABBEKERK  JOHANNA  SEGIS:     Bull,  bom  January  11.  1918;  dam. 

Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid.  Sire.  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbckerk.  a  30-lb.  son  of  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra.  the  950.000.00  bull. 

No.  3.  SABAH  TOPSY  DE  KOI  ,  No.  215769:  Record.  32.4  lbs.  butter  from  701.1 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days. 

No.  4.  JESSE  FOBES  III  KM..  No.  107097.  Record.  31.00  lbs.  butter  from  615.6  lbs. 
milk,  7  days.    Due  to  freshen  June  22d;  to  service  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Priily 

No.  6.  BELLE  FASKIE  HENGEBVELD  DE  KOL  2d.  No.  231930:  Record.  23.81  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days  from  623.4  lbs.  milk;  capable  of  much  better  record:  Grand  Champion 
California  State  Fair  1918:  dam  of  24.86-lb.  junior  two-year-old  now  on  test. 


BRIDGFORD  COMPANY 


KNIGHTSEN 


CALIFORNIA 


STOCKMEN!  ATTENTION! 


HERE'S  SILO  SATISFACTION! 

Here's  jUBt  the  silo  you've  been  watching  for — one  that  meets  every  requirement  of  a 
good  silo;  lasts  for  years  when  erected:  and  costs  less  than  any  other  good  silo  on  the 
market.    It's  the  MONRO  PERFECT  SILO. 

No  hoops  or  liolts  to  need  adjusting  or 
to  rust  away. 
No  upkeep  cost. 

Easily  taken  apart  and  removed. 
Quickly    and   cheaply    enlarged    or  re- 

nuced. 


Ends  all  your  silo  troubles. 
Stays  round. 

Stays  absolutely  tight — wet  or  dry- 
without  watching  or  care. 

Easier  to  build  than  any  other. 
Absolutely  smooth  inside. 


THE    LEWIS  COMPANY 


Department  #<C" 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Live  dealer*  wanted  in  open  territory. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Wool  Profits 

Don't  lose  part  of  your  wool  money  by  shear- 
ing the  old  fashioned  way.  Shear  with  a 
machine.  The  extra  wool  secured  from  your 
sheep  soon  pays  the  cost  of  one.  You  secure 
lietter  wool  more  easily  and  Quickly  and  bene- 
fit your  flock.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball 
Rearing  Shearing  Machine.  Price  $14.  Send 
us  $2 — balance  on  arrival.    Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY. 
Dept.  B  103,  12th  St.  St  Central  Ave.,  (Iiirnco.  ni. 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stock  or  imple- 
ments at  public  auction.  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you. 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Customers  always  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

ORD    L.  LEACHMAN, 
1001   Fifth  St.,  Sacramento 


Cantaloupe  land  in  Ihe  Turlock 
district  is  reported  to  be  renrin^  at 


$50  per  acre.  Growers  anticipate  a 
season  of  good  sales. 


Co-operation  or  Domination  for  Dairymen 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten.] 


A  sensational  charge  was  flung  into  the  State  Senate  recently  by 
Senator  William  E.  Brown,  who  charged  that  J.  M.  Henderson,  banker 
of  Sacramento  and  associated  with  the  J.  Ogden  Armour  interests  in 
the  land  developments  of  Sutter  county,  is  collecting  $5  a  cow  from 
500,000  cows  owned  by  members  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
and  plans  to  build  up  a  monopoly  with  the  $2,500,000  thus  available,  to 
control  milk  products  in  conjunction  with  the  Chicago  meat  magnate. 
Brown's  charges  are  backed  by  A.  R.  Bates,  chairman  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  who  has  fired  a  number  of  questions  at  Henderson  as  to 
who  is  to  benefit  from  the  so-called  "Producers'  Association" — the  dairy- 
men or  the  banks. 

"We  are  faced  with  one  of  the  most  damnable  conspiracies  ever 
attempted  in  America,"  says  Brown  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
"What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  this  money?  They  will  build  plants 
for  cheese  making,  creameries  and  other  factories;  then  the  thing  will 
fail  and  a  partner  of  J.  Ogden  Armour  will  buy  it  up  at  25  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  State  will  be  strewn  with  a  bunch  of  commercial 
wrecks  and  the  consumer  will  be  faced  by  the  same  sort  of  combine 
as  the  meat  trust." 


Sounds  bad.  We  hope  it  is  not 
true.  When  the  movement  was 
launched  we  looked  upon  it  with 
favor,  because  we  believed  in  co- 
operation and  it  was  represented  to 
us  that  the  association  would  oper- 
ate strictly  along  co-operative  lines. 
We  were  told  that  in  establishing 
plants  an  endeavor  would  be  made 
to  buy  those  already  in  operation, 
and  at  most  liberal  prices.  And  it 
was  explained  that  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  operating  the  plants  and 
making  other  savings,  the  dairymen 
would  get  higher  prices  for  their 
milk  and  butterfat. 

But  how  has  the  plan  worked 
out?  We  have  heard  with  deep  re- 
gret of  professional  organizers  and 
solicitors  who  have  gone  into  new 
fields  and  have  endeavored  to  se- 
cure members  by  any  hook  or  crook. 
It  is  said  that  they  made  many  mis- 
representations and  used"  under- 
handed means  to  secure  signatures. 

We  have  heard  of  cases  where 
high-class  modern  plants  were  of- 
fered to  the  association  at  cost,  but 
the  offers  were  ignored.  It  is  said 
that  plants  which  were  offered  at  a 
sacrifice  were  purchased,  and  an  ef- 
fort was  then  made  to  take  all  of 
the  business  away  from  the  first 
mentioned  plants. 

We  have  heard  of  a  few  cases 
where  the  price  announced  as  paid 
for  butterfat  was  very  satisfactory, 
but  "operating  expenses"  brought  it 
down  below  that  paid  by  independent 
creameries.  We  believe  that  so  far 
the  only  dairymen  who  have  been 
financially  benefited  are  the  ones 
who  sell  whole  milk  in  the  cities, 
and  that  those  selling  butterfat  to 
the  association's  creameries  have  not 
received  as  much  as  dairymen  sell- 
ing to  independent  concerns. 

What  then  has  really  been  accom-- 
plished  that  is  of  benefit  to  the 
members?  Haven't  the  older  asso- 
ciation plains  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  increase  the  dairymen's 
profits  if  they  are  ever  going  to  do 
it?  What  does  the  future  have  in 
store  for  those  who  have  planked 
down  $5  per  cow  to  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  joining  the  association? 

Frankly,  our  faith  in  co-operation 
remains  unshaken,  but  our  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment begins  to  wobble.  That  is, 
while  the  present  methods  are  em- 
ployed. They  seem  to  us  more  along 
the  lines  of  coercion,  domination  and 
absorption  than  of  true  co-operation, 
and  we  believe  that  some  radical 
changes  must  be  made  before  suc- 
cess will  crown  the  venture. 

As  one  authority  writes  us:  "Co- 
operation germinates  and  grows  from 
necessity,  -beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  growing  upward  in  a  degree  de- 
pending upon  the  management.  Com- 
petent management  brings  success- 
ful results;  this  inspires'  confidence; 
this  in  turn  stimulates  growth.  The 
association  apparently  began  at  the 
top  and  came  down  upon  the  dairy- 
men with  questionable  methods,  fol- 
lowed by  bad  management  through 
lack  of  experience.  What  will  be- 
come of  the  association  when  the 
present  contracts  with  the  dairy- 
men expire  in  a  year  or  two  is  a 
matter  too  full  of  doubt  for  expres- 
sion, unless  radical  changes  are 
quickly  made." 

Perhaps   changes   in    policy  and 


methods  will  make  the  association  a 
power  for  good.  We  hope  so.  We 
wrote  to  several  of  the  mamagers  of 
Independent  co-operative  and  pri- 
vately owned  creameries  and  were 
surprised  to  find  that  not  one  wished 
to  see  the  association  put.  out  of 
business.  "Now  that  we  have  the 
association,  I  believe  some  real  good 
might  come  from  it  if  good  men 
with  practical  experience  were  put 
in  the  lead,"  writes  one.  "I  do  not 
think  the  plan  impossible,"  writes 
another,  "and  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  dairy  in- 
terests organized  in  one  large  co- 
operative association.  If  the  presi- 
dent associates  the  right  men  with 
him,  ne  may  be  successful.  I  con- 
sider this  very  important,  as  there 
are  always  persons  trying  to  get  in 
who  have  mercenary  motives  and 
they  do  more  harm  than  good." 

A  third  writes:  "I  had  hoped  from 
the  start  that  the  movement  would 
work  out  successfully,  as  I  believe 
in  co-operation  and  recognize  that 
the  drift  is  all  toward  the  idea  of 
producers  controlling  their  product. 
But  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
men  who  are  behind  this  scheme 
have  managed  the  promotion  in  a 
way  that  makes  success  impossible. 
Under  different  management,  work- 
ing along  the  lines  of  using  present 
facilities  instead  of  duplicating  pres- 
ent plants  and  scrapping  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery,  it 
might  succeed." 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  the 
changes  which  will  put  the  associa- 
tion on  the  right  track.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  natter  fully 
this  time;  neither  do  we  care  to 
say  anything  at  present  about  the 
alleged  Armour-Henderson  conspir- 
acy. We  don't  believe  that  dairy- 
men need  to  lose  any  sleep  fearing 
that  Armour  will  sometime  control 
the  situation  here;  neither  do  we 
believe  that  the  association  will  fail 
and  that  those  in  it  will  lose  what 
they  have  invested.  Wrong  starts 
have  often  been  the  preludes  to  re- 
markable successes,  and  in  spite  of 
everything  that  haB  been  said  and 
done  we  see  the  possibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful future  for  the  association — 
perhaps  in  different  hands;  certainly 
under  different  methods. 

The  attitude  toward  existing 
creameries  must  be  changed.  Many 
of  them  are  conducted  along  co- 
operative lines  and  are  doing  good 
work.  They  must  not  be  destroyed. 
The  association  should  either  buy 
them  out  at  a  fair  price  or  work  in 
harmony  with  them. 

The  marketing  policy  must  be 
changed.  In  the  words  of  one  of  our 
leading  authorities,  "An  organiza- 
tion which  depends  for  its  success 
on  its  ability  to  corner  the  market 
cannot  expect  a  very  large  measure 
of  success.  Granted  that  the  organ- 
ization is  well  managed  and  directs 
its  energies  to  things  that  are  sus- 
ceptible to  correction  and  improve- 
ment, there  seems  to  be  a  legitimate 
place  for  it."  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  now  find  its  legitimate  place. 

The  Farm  Loan  System  has  made 
good.  Every  bank  in  the  system 
showed  a  profit  last  month  and  the 
business  is  growing  and  expanding 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  with 
its  resultant  benefit  and  distinct  sav- 
ing to  the  American  farmer. 


March  8,  1919 
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Santa  Fe  LumberX 

16  CALIFORNIA  ST 

SAN  FR-ANCI  SCO 


TELEPHONE 
KEARNY  2074 


March  8,  1919. 

Messrs.  Intelligent  Farmer,  Wife  &  Company, 
In  the  forward-looking  § 

State  of  California. 

Friends : — 

Dairying  is  the  second  largest  farming  industry.  From  it 
comes  foods  for  all  the  people,  all  the  time.  There's  a  great 
demand  for  dairy  supplies.  But  dairying  is  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, it  must  be  conducted  efficiently  to  make  it  pay.  Feeding 
must  be  done  wisely  and  continuously. 

The  silo  offers  solution  of  the  green  feed  question.  The 
Simplex  Silo  is  scientifically  constructed ;  storm  proof,  wind 
proof.    The  interlocking  anchor  system  cannot  fail.    It  elim- 


inates all  possibility  of  vibrating,  twisting  or  collapsing.  The 
Simplex  Silo  insures  your  ensilage  to  the  last  ounce. 

The  Simplex  Silo  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience 
and  looking  into  the  needs  of  Pacific  Coast  ranchers.  Dry 
weather,  nor  an  empty  silo,  does  not  affect  the  Simplex.  Each 
stave  is  stapled  securely  to  the  top,  center  and  lower  hoop. 

Simplex  Silos  are  constructed  of  Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir). 
The  hoops  are  of  New  Steel.  Castings,  cable  braces,  door 
hinges  and  hoops  are  heavy,  thus  insuring  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 

Efficiency  in  feeding  silage  necessitates  your  own  cutter. 
The  forage  should  be  put  away  at  just  the  right  time.  With 
your  own  outfit  the  saving  is  sure  and  certain. 

The  Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutter  is  the 
standard  all  over  America.  Its  record  for  fewer 
break-downs  is  its  best  claim  to  your  attention.  It 
is  easy  to  save  ten  dollars  an  hour  with  a  Papec. 
Reliability  and  the  silo  filled  when  you  want  it,  make 
Papec  customers. 

The  Papec  is  the  easiest  cutter  to  set  up  and  take 
down,  only  the  pipe  has  to  be  erected  and  removed. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  rivets  in  the  frame  to  get 
loose  and  allow  the  cutting  wheel  to  get  out  of  line. 

The  Papec  has  the  greatest  capacity,  the  lowest 
speed,  the  smallest  power  consumption  and  the 
lowest  cost  of  upkeep  of  any  ensilage  cutter  manu- 
factured. 

A  complete  stock  of  Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Simplex  Silos  is  carried  in  stock  here 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

You  are  invited  to  telephone,  telegraph,  write,  or, 
best  of  all,  call  to  see  us.  Let  us  prove  to  your  satis- 
faction that  you  need  a  Silo,  and  that  the  Simplex 
and  the  Papec  are  the  outfit  best  suited  to  your  re- 
quirements. 

If  there  are  two  words  which  describe  them  for 
you,  they  are:  permanent  and  profit. 

Respectfully, 

Santa  Fe  Lumber  Co. 


Please  say  you  saw  this 
advertisement  in  the 
Rural  Press. 


i 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
ing their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Livestock  Sale  Dates 

March  12 — Estate  of  J.m.  W.  McCord, 
Hanford.-  Horses  and  mules. 

March  15  and  16 — Reno  Livestock  Co., 
Reno,  Nev.    Herefords  and  Shorthorns. 

March  17 — Lodge  von  Heira  herd,  Kent, 
Wash.  Holsteins. 

March  18 — Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San 
Jose.  Duroc-Jerseys. 

March  18 — Sutter  &  Schelbert.  Modesto. 
Eolsteins  and  Durhama. 

March  27 — Guaranty  consignment  sale. 
Sacramento.  Holsteins. 

April  2 — E.  B.  Putz.  Laton.  Holsteins. 

April  3 — Walter  F.  Mitchell,  Visalia. 
Holsteins. 

April  8 — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  Davis.  Shorthorns. 

April  fl — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Davis.  Herefords. 


The  Dairy. 

F.  D.  Ross,  Hanford.  has  sold  Hol- 
stein  bulls  to  G.  F.  Fletcher,  C.  M. 
Blowers  and  Ray  Hall. 

The  plant  of  the  Borden  Con- 
densed Milk  Company  at  Modesto  is 
being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $20,000 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  busi- 
ness. 

E.  W.  Majors  of  Los  Angeles,  man- 
ager of  the  Adohr  Stock  Farm  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  is  in  the  East 
to  purchase  from  150  to  200  head  of 
Guernsey  cows,  which  will  be  added 
to  the  Adohr  herd. 

The  California  Central  Creameries 
has  taken  an  option  on  a  location  at 
Los  Banos,  where  a  $150,000  plant 
will  be  built,  to  be  used  as  a  com- 
bined condensary,  dried  milk  fac- 
tory, cheese  factory  and  creamery. 

M.  M.  Holdridge  of  San  Jose  re- 
ports that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
get  supervisors  for  testing  the  Hol- 
steins In  the  Creamcup  herd  and 
that  several  official  records  have  been 
lost — a  34-pound  record  in  partic- 
ular. 

Prizes  totaling  about  $3,000  In 
value  have  been  announced  for  the 
Sacramento  Cow  Testing  Association 
competition  which  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  includes 
herds  in  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin, 
Solano  and  Yolo  counties. 

E.  A.  Stuart,  head  of  the  Carna- 
tion Milk  Company,  has  been  in  Cal- 
ifornia several  days  and  has  stated 
that  his  company  will  enter  the  milk 
condensing  field  in  California  and 
will  establish  several  plants  through- 
out the  State. 

King  Hengerveld  Henriette,  a  se- 
nior four-year-old,  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons.  Woodland,  has  com- 
pleted a  record  of  30  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  7  days  and  is  being  contin- 
ued on  test  in  the  hope  that  this 
record  will  be  increased. 

.  E.  B.  McFarland  of  San  Mateo  has 
recently  sold  to  H.  P.  Faye  nine 
Ayrshire  heifers,  an  aged  cow  and  a 
young  bull,  which  will  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  Ayrshire  herd  that  Mr. 
Faye  is  establishing  on  his  River 
Garden  Farm  near  Knights  Landing. 

A.  M.  Bibens,  Modesto,  recently 
purchased  in  the  East  the  young 
Holstein  bull  Ormsby  Jane  King  2nd, 
whose  granddam,  Ormsby  Jane  Se- 
gis  Abbey,  is  the  only  cow  with  two 
records  of  over  44  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  His  two  nearest  dams 
averaged  over  35  pounds. 

The  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Peta- 
luma,  has  recently  made  the  follow- 
ing sales  of  Milking  Shorthorns: 
Two  heifer  calves  to  E.  J.  Schell- 
hous,  Roseville;  one  bull  calf  to  E. 
B.  Root,  Wasco;  one  yearling  bull  to 
Chas.  B.  Younger,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
two  yearling  bulls  to  Crescent  Mills. 

A  three-year-old  daughter  of  Sir 
Veeman  Hengerveld  has  just  made 
a  record  of  35.16  pounds  butter  in 
7  days.  This  heifer  is  a  half-sister 
to  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac, 
the  former  herd  sire  of  R.  F.  Guer- 
in's  Sunnyside  herd.  Visalia.  This 
makes  the  twentieth  30  -  pound 
daughter  for  Sir  Veeman  Henger- 
veld, and  at  Sunnyside  Ranch  are 
40  of  his  granddaughters  which  will 
be  fresh  in  a  year.  They  were  bred 
to  King  Sadie  Vale  Idyl  Segis,  a 


son  of  the  State  record  junior  four- 
year-old,  K.  P.  Idyl  Segis.  With 
this  wonderful  combination  of  blood 
lines  Mr.  Guerin  expects  great  re- 
sults. 

A.  W.  Humphreys  of  Grapewild 
Farm,  Escalon  has  purchased  a  new 
Guernsey  herd  sire  from  Fruit  Broth- 
ers, Waukesha,  Wis.  He  is  sired  by 
Rex  of  Riehneck  and  out  of  Laura's 
May  of  Maple  Hill,  with  a  record  of 


pounds  of  fat  as  a  three-year- 
He  has  three  full  sisters  with 
to  800-pound  fat  records.  He 
be  used  in  the  Grapewild  herd 
on  the  daughters  of  Bullion  of  Edg- 
moor. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Pacheco  Cattle  Company,  Hollis- 
ter,  recently  sold  25  head  of  grade 
Shorthorn  bulls  to  the  Tejon  Ranch, 
Kern  county. 

The  Rowland  Land  and  Cattle  Co. 
of  Los  Angelet  county  has  140  head 
I  of  Polled  Durhams  purchased  from 
the  Babcock  Ranch  in  the  Julian 
mountains. 

Frank  Brown,  the  veteran  Short- 


horn breeder  of  Carlton,  Oregon,  has 
been  appointed  field  man  for  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, with  Oregon,  Wahsington, 
California  and  Idaho  as  his  terri- 
tory. 

J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons,  Hereford 
breeders  of  Wells,  Nev.,  have  en- 
gaged Jack  Kington,  former  herds- 
man at  the  University  of  Nevada,  to 
take  charge  of  their  herd. 

As  a  result  of  continued  demand 
for  vaccine  for  immunizing  cattle 
against  blackleg,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  en- 
larging its  facilities  for  making  this 
preparation  so  as  to  meet  all  de- 
mands promptly.     During  the  last 


THE  GUARANTY  SALE 


HOLLYWOOD  LILITH  PONTIAC 
22.7 1-lb.  2-year-old  daughter  of  a  32-lb.  aire,  out  of  a  eood  record 
gritnddauchter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  and  bred  to  Judge  Seels,  Con- 
signed by  Hollywood  Farm. 


JESSIE  HENGERVELD  JOHANNA 
A  great  27.70-lb.  cow,  now  milking  1*5  lb*,  on  Hemi-offlrlal  text. 
By  a  grandfton  of  Hengerreld  De  Kol  and  bred  to  the  SlOti.OOO  bull. 
Carnation  King  Sylvia.    Consigned  by  Albert  E.  Smith. 


65    OUTSTANDING  HOLSTEINS— 65 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  27,  1919 
STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

ALMOST  50',  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  ARE  OUT  OF  DAMS  WITH  OFFICIAL 
RECORDS  FROM  30  TO  41  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS. 

MORE  THAN  60' ;  ARE  BY  SIRES  WHOSE  DAMS  HAVE  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  FROM 
30  TO  40  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS. 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  BULL  EVER  SOLD  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  IS  IN  THIS 

SALE.  His  dam  has  41.01  lbs.  butter  from  831.7  lbs.  milk  in  7  days;  158.31  lbs.  butter  from  3584.2 
lbs.  milk  in  30. days,  the  highest  combined  milk  and  butter  record  ever  made  in  39  days  by  a  cow 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  COW  EVER  SOLD  IN  A  PACIFIC  COAST  SALE  will  be  one  of 

the  stars.  Boweda,  37.61  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  she  will  calve  soon  to  the  twice  grand  cham- 
pion bull,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly. 

SOME  TOP  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FROM  CARNATION    STOCK    FARM    bred    to  the 

$106,000.00  bull,  Carnation  King  Sylvia,  and  to  Matador  Segis  Walker,  who  now  has  a  40-lb. 

three-year-old  daughter. 

SOME  OF  THE  BEST  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FROM  HOLLYWOOD  FARM,  bred  to  the 

great  proven  sire,  Judge  Segis,  whose  first  daughter  to  be  tested  at  mature  age  made  over  37  lbs. 
butter  in  7  davs. 

AN  EXTRA  HIGH  CLASS  CONTRIBUTION  FROM  ALBERT  E.  SMITH,  including  the 

most  remarkable  family  group  ever  offered  in  a. western  sale,  the  key  animal  being  a  splendid 

30-lb.  granddaughter  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 

A  SENSATIONAL  OFFERING"  OF  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS  OF  "IT,"  by  Mc. Mister  & 

Son.  All  but  one  of  them  out  of  dams  with  records  frim  29  to  35  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  aver- 
aging up  to  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  for  the  seven  nearest  dams. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  out  of  31  and  32-lb.  dams  and  bred  to  Sir 

Aaggie  Mead  De  Kol,  the  great  34-pound  bull  whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  1093  lbs.  butter 

in  one  year. 

SPLENDID  30-POUND  COWS,  daughters  of  great  sires  and  dams,  bred  to  the  best  sires  in 

service  in  the  west,  picked  tops  from  14  of  the  best  western  herds. 

And  every  animal  in  this  sale  is  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  tubercutin  tested  and  guar- 
anteed against  tuberculosis  for  60  days,  subject  to  test  by  the  buyer. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  SALE: 


CARNATION  STOCK  FARM.  Seattle.  Wash. 

(iOTSHALI.  &  MACKl'UKR,  Rlpon.  Cal. 

W.  J.  ii  K , HON ,  Tulare,  Cal. 

R.  F.  Ol  ERIN,  Visalia,  Cal. 

FREII  W.  KIESEI..  Sarraniento,  Cal. 

A.  t.  STALDKR.  Riverside.  Cal. 

BJUDGFOBD  COMPANY,  Knlnhtsen.  Cal. 


HOLLYWOOD  FARM,  Hollywood,  Waah. 

ALBERT  K.  SMITH.  Snmaii,  Wash. 

A  I. EX  WHALEY.  Tulare,  CaL 

WALTER  F.  MITCHELL,  Visalia.  Cal. 

TOYON  FARM  ASSOCIATION.  Los  Altos. 

McALISTER  &  SON.  Chlno.  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal. 


Cal. 


Catalog  free  on'  request  to  sale  managers. 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Auctioneers:  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles:  Col.  H.  C.  Cranke,  Nezperce,  Idaho 
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year  more  than  four  million  doses 
were  distributed  free  to  stock  own- 
ers. The  bureau  is  prepared  to  as- 
sist stockmen  in  preventing  black- 
leg in  their  herds  through  vaccine 
for  properly  immunizing  them. 

Alex  McDonald,  the  well-known 
herdsman  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  is  in  the  East 
purchasing  Aberdeen  -  Angus  cattle 
for  Hawaiian  Island  breeders.  At 
the  same  time  he  will  select  a  new 
Angus  bull  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  University  herd. 

C.  R.  Thomas  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
had  charge  of  the  livestock  depart- 
ment of  the  Liberty  Fair,  has  just 
returned  from  the  East  with  a  car- 
load of  range  bulls  purchased  for  the 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra.  They 
were  registered  Herefords  and  were 
considered  the  best  carload  ever 
brought  to  California. 

At  the  Hereford  sale,  to  be  held 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  April 
9,  the  leading  breeders  of  California 
and  Nevada  will  have  consignments. 
Among  them  are  Charles  Rule  of 
Duncan  Mills,  Cazier  &  Sons  of  Wells 
(Nevada),  William  Bemmerly  of 
Woodland,  W.  D.  Duke  of  Likely, 
and  the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

At  the  second  annual  Shorthorn 
Congress  show  and  sale,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, February  18-20,  254  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $785.  Ninety-two 
bulls  averaged  $773;  162  females 
averaged  $800.  The  top  was  the 
first  prize  yearling  bull,  Hercules 
Diamond,  owned  by  Day  &  Roth- 
rock,  Sprague,  Wash.,  which  sold  for 
$5,000. 

M.  H.  Tichenor  &  Son  have  sold 
to  G.  W.  Emmons,  owner  of  the  Em- 
mons Transfer  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  D.  O.  Lively  herd  of  47 
Herefords.  Mr.  Emmons  has  a  ranch 
at  Danville.  He  has  been  carrying 
grade  stock,  but  has  decided  to 
change  to  registered  and  purchased 
these  animals  as  the  foundation  for 
a  registered  herd. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  to  be  held  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  April 
8,  promises  to  bring  together  some 
of  the  best  stock  ever  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale.  The  leading  herds  have 
been  drawn  on  and  among  those  who 
will  consign  are  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis; 
Charles  A.  Trosi,  Vinton;  Jack  Lon- 
don Ranch,  Glen  Ellen;  Ormondale 
Ranch,  Redwood  City;  Pacheco  Cat- 
tle Company,  Hollister;  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers,  Live  Oak;  H.  M.  Elberg, 
Woodland;  University  Farm,  Davis; 
T.  T.  Miller,  Hollister;  T.  W.  Dib- 
blee,  San  Francisco;  D.  &  H.  J. 
Baughman,  Oakdale;  H.  E.  Murphy, 
Perkins. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Castleview  Ranch  has  recently  sold 
a  classy  bred  Berkshire  gilt  to  Cal- 
loc  Orchards.  Sacramento. 

Maplewoode  Ranch,  Calistoga,  has 
sold  to  Anchorage  Farm,  Orland, 
Maplewoode  Royal  Prince  3rd,  ju- 
nior champion  and  first  senior  boar 
Berkshire  pig  at  the  1918  State  Fair. 

Word  has  just  been  received  by 
wire  that  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  54 
Duroc-Jerseys  brought  $65,800,  av- 
eraging $1,218  per  head.  The  top 
boar,  Jackson's  Top  King,  brought 
$10,500. 

Maplewoode  Ranch,  Calistoga, 
Homer  Hewins,  manager,  has  pur- 
chased a  thousand  dollar  Epochal 
boar  from  the  Gossard  Breeding  Es- 
tate, Indiana. 

Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  has  been  commissioned 
to  select  40  Berkshire  boars  and  gilts 
for  the  University  of  Manila.  He 
will  assemble  the  shipment  quite 
soon  and  will  draw  upon  a  large 
number  of  California  herds. 

The  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington has  announced  that  the  pres- 
ent minimum  of  $17.50  will  be  con- 
tinued until  announcement  of  a  de- 
cision by  President  Wilson  regard- 
ing existing  embargoes  on  pork  af- 
fecting neutral  and  other  countries. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Duroc  breed- 
ers of  Willows,  report  the  greatest 
demand  ever  known  for  their  Uneeda 
Durocs.  They  have  made  a  large 
number  of  sales  to  settlers  on  the 
project  at  Durham,  where  Durocs 
alone  are  being  raised.  O.  R.  Moll, 
one  of  the  latest  arrivals,  secured  a 
fine  sow  and  Frank  Tetreau  of  Red 


Bluff  purchased  a  boar  by  High 
Orion. 

At  the  recent  Duroc  sale  of  Ed  M. 
Kern,  Stanton,  Neb.,  an  average  of 
$1,021  was  made  on  50  catalogued 
sows,  with  a  top  of  $4,250.  The  lat- 
ter was  Long  Gano,  the  world  cham- 
pion sow  of  1918,  and  she  was  bred 


to  Great  Orion,  champion  boar  of 
1918. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  the  Duroc  breeder 
of  Napa,  has  recently  brought  out 
from  the  East  a  sow  sired  by  King 
Orion  Cherry  and  out  of  an  Orion 
Cherry  King  dam.  She  is  a  litter 
mate  to  a  boar  that  sold  for  $1,000 


as  a  pig,  and  is  bred  to  the  noted 
Eastern  boar,  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr. 

M.  Bassett  &  Son,  Hanford,  re- 
cently received  a  beautiful  big-type 
Poland-China  gilt  from  Kansas.  She 
was  sired  by  Erhart  &  Son's  Big 
Chief  and  is  bred  to  Big  Sensation. 
(Concluded  on  following  page) 


Plan  now  to  put  on  your  dairy 
the  best  Silo  money  can  buy 


Good  silos  and  good  cows  are  doing  more  towards  building  up  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  placing  it  on  a  profitable,  substantial  basis  than  any  other  agencies. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.  has  advocated  and  preached  the  use 
of  silos  and  the  feeding  of  silage  for  the  past  25  years.  Our  interests  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  dairy  industry.  That  is  why  we  have  labored  unceasingly  to 
perfect  a  silo  that  will  give  maximum  results  in  the  production  of  the  best  quality 
silage  for  the  greatest  number  of  years  wth  the  least  loss. 

THE  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

is  the  result  of  these  years  of  experience.  We  are  not  interested  in  merely  selling 
you  a  bill  of  lumber  but  want  to  equip  you  with  a  good,  sound  silo  that  will  prove 
a  profitable  investment  to  you. 

Our  Silo  Catalog  describes  and  illustrates  in  detail  how  the  Idea! 
Green  Feed  Silo  is  made.  You  should  have  it.  Study  carefully  each 
feature  and  compare  them  with  those  of  other  silos  offered  you.  You 
can  easily  see  the  difference  and  your  own  judgment  will  point  out  the 
superior  features  of  design  in  the  Ideal  which  are  to  be  found  in  no 
other  silo.  They  are  features  which  have  taken  time  to  develop,  have 
proven  most  practical  and  are  now  patent  protected. 

Superior  Features 

No  other  silo  has  doors  like  the  Ideal.  They  are  refrigerator  type,  leak- 
proof  and  won't  stick.  No  hinges  or  metal  contraptions  to  bind  and  render 
them  impracticable.  Our  doors  come  flush  with  the  inside  walls  of  the  silo — no 
chance  for  air  pockets  and  spoiled  silage. 

Our  method  of  interlocking  the  ends  of  the  staves  makes  the  joints  abso- 
lutely leak-proof.  It  is  illustrated  in  detail  in  the  catalog.  Leak-proof  founda- 
tion joint,  self-supporting  roof,  extra  heavy  hoops,  straight-pull  malleable  lugs 
and  painstaking  workmanship  render  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  a  safe  and  sound 
silo  investment — a  silo  that  will  return  to  you  as  good  silage  every  pound  of 
good  feed  you  put  into  it  and  do  it  for  years  to  come  without  rebuilding  it 
every  time  you  want  to  fill  it. 

Every  Idenl  Green  Feed  Silo  is  made  to  your  order  of  No.  1  Selected  Kiln  Dried  Tank  Stock 
from  Foundation  to  Roof. 

These  books,  The  De  Laval  Silo  Catalog,  The  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  dairyman.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
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PUBLIC  SALE 

REGISTERED  (  45  ) 
HOL  STEINS 


3Hd 


E.  R.  PUTZ 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2, 1919 

LAT0N,  CALIFORNIA 

The  registered  herd  of  45  head 
contains 

24  Greatgranddaughters  of 
Pontiac  Korndyke. 

3  Daughters  of  Arcady  Pon- 
tiac Wayne  Hengerveld. 

3   Daughters  of  Prince 

Beauty  Pietertje  Segis. 

A  clean  bunch  of  young,  well-bred 
cattle,  that  have  been  and  are 
now  regular  profit  makers  in  a 
working  dairy. 

45  High  Grade  Holstein 
Cows  and  Heifers, 

all  by  registered  bulls,  and  mostly 
all  bred  to  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  A  choice  lot  of  young 
dairy  stock. 

Every  animal  over  six  months, 
both  purebreds  and  grades,  tuber- 
culin tested  and  sold  subject  to 
retest  by  the  buyer. 

Auctioneer,  Col.  Ben  A.  Bhoades 
Los  Angeles. 
Catalog  on  request. 


California  Breeders  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Company 

Cl  HUGHES,  SALES  MANAGER 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Flush  Cows  After  Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious 
Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion, 
Retention  ■  of  After-birth  and  Premature 
Birth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of 
the  reproductive  organs  by  the  germs,  of 
Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection 
is  promptly  overcome  by  the  use  cf  a  powerful 
but  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
afTect  the  reproductive  orga.is  so  that  the 
cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
alive  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort- 
ing, whether  the  after-birth  is  retained  or 
not.  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
flushed  out,  because  that  is  where  the  in- 
fection is  developing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  non-poisonous  anti- 
septic, is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharees  and  controls  the  infection.  U-K 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues.  _  _ " 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  "Contagious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3452      S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Reg/stereo 
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From  the  families,  and  some  of 
them  the  very  animals,  that  have 
made  a  successful,  profitable  herd. 

This  will  be  a  sale  of  the  entire 
milking  herd  of  registered  Hol- 
steina  owned  by 

WALTER  F. 

MITCHELL 

VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA 

and  will  be  held  on  his  farm 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  3,  1919 

A  fine  opportunity  to  buy  founda- 
tion cattle  of  high  merit. 
39  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  in  the 
sale  are  bred  to  PRINCE  HISKK 
WALKER,  full  brother  to  the  34- 
lb.  junior  4-year-old,  Lady  Hiske 
Walker,  who  will  himself  be  sold. 
14  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with 
official  records  up  to  over  31  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days. 

19  GRANDDAUGHTERS  of  Segis 
Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke,  sire  of  two 
state  record  heifers  for  yearly  but- 
ter production. 

CHOICE  YOUNG  BULLS  for  the 
dairyman  and  breeder. 
Qvery  animal  tuberculin  tested  and 
sold  subject  to  retest. 
Auctioneer,  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades. 
Los  Angeles. 
Catalog  free  on  request. 


California  Breeders  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Company 
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California's  Wool  Growers9  Problems 


Fred  A.  Ellenwood  of  Red  Bluff 
president  of  the  California  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  says  that  the 
price  for  1919  wool  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  action  taken  by 
the  Government  in  disposing  of  the 
great  quantity  it  now  owns.  If  it 
refuses  to  sell  this  wool  without 
taking  more  than  a  10  per  cent  loss, 
our  prices  for  the  coming  clip  should 
be  fair,  although  not  equal  to  those 
of  last  year.  Much  also  depends 
upon  what  England  does  with  the 
Australian  clip  of  1919,  as  all  of  it 
belongs  to  the  English  Government. 
If  England  does  not  permit  much 
of  this  wool  to  enter  the  United 
States  that  will  help  materially. 

The  wool  manufacturers  are  using 
evefy  effort  to  have  wool  prices  re- 
duced before  the  spring  clip  comes 
upon  the  market,  and  S.  W.  McClure, 
secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  is  now  in 
Washington  trying  to  combat  their 
influences. 

Nothing  but  strong  organization 
among  sheepmen  will  save  us  from 
remaining  at  the  mercy  of  the  man- 
ufacturers. They  are  strong  for  the 
movement,  "sheep  on  every  farm," 
because  an  increased  wool  supply  in 
this  country  means  cheaper  raw 
material  for  them.  More  small  flocks 
would  also  mean  more  small  flock 
masters,  who  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  wool  prices  to 
help  our  woolgrowers'  organization, 
and  who  would  thus  become  the 
prey  of  the  wool  dealer.  Most  of 
the  organization's  work  among  wool- 
growers  is  due  to  the  larger  flock 
masters. 

The  only  suggestion  Mr.  Ellen- 
wood  has  to  offer  concerning  the 
wool  market  at  present  is  for  sheep- 
men not  to  contract  their  wool  be- 
fore it  is  sheared.  If  the  market  is  j 
not  as  we  think  it  should  be  at  that 
time,  we  can  consign  our  wool  and 
sell  on  the  Boston  market.  We 
have  had  some  experience  the  past 
year  along  that  line  and  know  we 
can  do  it  if  necessary.  We  should 
strive  to  have  all  the  wool  sold  in 
this  manner.  Instead  of  wool  deal- 
ers buying  and  speculating  in  wool, 
at  our  expense,  they  should  simply 
be  wool  brokers,  the  same  as  live- 
stock commissionmen  are  at  the 
stockyards  in  Chicago,  Omaha  and 
other  places.  We  have  two  such 
wool  concerns  now  who  handle  wool 
on  commission  and  who  never  buy 
or  speculate  in  wool  at  any  time, 
and  they  should  be  patronized. 
These  are  the  National  Warehouse 
&  Storage  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  and  Salter  &  Brothers, 
Boston. 

One  other  point  we  have  gained 
for  future  reference  by  the  Govern- 
ment handling  the  wool  clip  is  the 
fact  that  the  basic  principle  in 
determining  the  grease  value  is  the 
shrinkage,  and  if  the  Government 
can  determine  this  accurately  enough 


,  to  fix  a  grease  market  price,  then 
it  can  surely  estimate  it  closely 
enough  to  determine  the  amount  of 
duty  that  should  be  paid  by  an  im- 
porter on  grease  wool.  Eight  years 
ago  when  we  were  urging  a  scoured 
content  Wool  tariff,  importers  and 
manufacturers  argued  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  the  Government 
to  determine  the  shrinkage  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  duties.  Every- 
one knows  it  can  be  done  by  the 
Government  now.  Today  we  have 
no  wool  tariff,  and  prior  to  the 
present  administration  for  a  number 
of  years,  we  had  one  framed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  importers  and  for 
their  special  benefit.  No  wool  tariff 
has  ever  been  fair  to  the  woolgrow- 
ers. Let  us  spend  the  next  two 
years  talking  for  a  scoured  pound 
wool  tariff,  one  that  will  be  fair  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  but 
without  putting  a  burden  on  the 
consumer  for  the  special  benefit  or 
the  manufacturer  and  importer. 
This  can  all  be  accomplished  by  as- 
sessing wool  duties,  whatever  they 
mav  be,  upon  the  scoured  content. 

THE   LAMB  MARKET. 

Last  fall  the  lamb  market  went  to 
pieces  and  it  has  never  fully  re- 
covered from  the  slump.  The  price 
of  pelts  has  also  helped  to  reduce 
the  price  of  lambs  the  last  few 
months.  'The  one  thing  that  will 
restore  lamb  and  mutton  on  the 
market  where  it  belongs,  at  the  top 
of  the  meat  list,  is  advertising.  Let 
the  consumer  know  that  at  present 
it  is  cheaper  than  either  beef  or 
pork.  Advertise  the  good  qualities 
of  lamb  and  mutton,  the  game  as 
other  foodstuffs  are  advertised. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

All  Government  land  is  fast  com- 
ing under  the  control  of  someone. 
It  is  either  owned  by  private  indiv- 
iduals or  handled  through  Govern- 
ment supervision!  While  this  nat- 
urally makes  stock  raising  more  ex- 
pensive, it  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
One  acre  owned  or  rented  from  the 
Government,  and  fenced,  will  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  stock  industry 
than  two  acres  that  are  open  and 
free  for  everybody.  The  U.  S.  forest 
officials  recognize  this  fact  as  well 
as  private  individuals,  and  are  con- 
structing more  fences  every  year 
within  the  national  forests.  The 
policy  of  the  forest  service  is  to 
utilize  and  conserve  at  the  same 
time,  both  in  feed  and  timber. 
About  the  only  feed  now  going  to 
waste  is  that  within-,  our  national 
parks.  It  is  perhaps  all  right  to  set 
aside  certain  areas  and  preserve 
them  in  their  natural  state,  for  the 
tourists  and  comfort  of  city-worn 
people,  but  most  of  our  parks  are 
many  times  larger  than  they  need 
to  be.  Thousands  of  acres  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  boundaries  of 
our  national  parks  and  placed  under 


the  supervision  of  the  forest  service, 
thereby  utilizing  excellent  feed  now 
wasted,  without  interfering  with  the 
pleasure  of  our  tourists. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
reorganize  our  various  woolgrowers' 
associations  in  California  along  lines 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
cattlemen.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
succeed  as  we  should  as  an  organiza- 
tion until  we  have  enough  members 
with  sufficient  funds  to  employ  a 
competent  man  as  secretary — one 
who  is  alive  and  on  the  job  all  the 
time. 

All  local  woolgrowers'  associations 
should  be  united  as  a  part  of  the 
State  association,  which  in  turn  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  National  Wool- 
growers'  Association.  It  is  the  na- 
tional association  that  takes  care  of 
all  big  questions  and  every  wool- 
grower  should  support  it,  not  only 
through  membership  in  our  State  or- 
ganization, but  also  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  national  association. 


LIVESTOCK  ANDDAIRY  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
This  is  the  first  sow  that  Mr.  Bas- 
sett  has  imported  from  the  East  in 
ten  years  and  he  certainly  has  made 
a  wise  selection,  as  she  shows  great 
quality. 

C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  is  de- 
lighted with  the  latest  addition  to 
his  Billiken  herd  of  Chester  Whites. 
He  commissioned  Fred  Moore  of  the 
Chester  White  Journal  to  buy  him 
some  bred  sows  and  gilts  at  the  dif- 
ferent Middle  West  sales,  and  the 
last  buy  was  Emily  Wing  2nd,  who 
was  shown  last  year  as  a  senior  sow 
pig  and  was  first  and  junior  cham- 
pion at  Missouri  and  winner  of  the 
silver  cup  for  the  best  gilt.  She 
was  second  at  Nebraska  and  sev- 
enth at  the  National  in  a  class  of 
24.  This  gilt  was  sired  by  Joe  Wing 
and  she  is  bred  to  Model's  Wonder, 
the  ?2,500  boar.  Mr.  Cunningham 
says  that  with  the  exception  of  one 


A  SALE  OF  GREAT  HEREFORDS 

From  some  of  the 
best  Pacific  Coast 
herds.  Profits  in 
cattle  raising  de- 
pend now,  more 
than  ever  before, 
upon  the  sort  of 
cattle  you  have 
on  your  ranges 
and  the  men  who 
are  making  the 
most  money  are 
those  who  con- 
sistently use  pure- 
bred b  u  1 1  3  Id 
their  herds. 

SECOND  PACIFIC  COAST  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  SALE 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1919 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif. 

will  make  available  to  buyers  the  seed  of  some  of  the  best  Hereford 
families,  the  seed  that  will  result  in  the  harvest  of  greater  profits. 

80  Registered  Hereford  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

will  be  sold,  and  the  splendid  selection  of  animals  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  buyers  wanting  high  class  breeding  females,  real  herd  heading 
bulls,  or  bulls  of  exceptional  fitness  for  range  work. 

Catalog  in  preparation.   A  copy  free  on  request. 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEREFORD  CATTLE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

W.  R.  Madden,  Secretary,  Dixon,  Cal.   H.  H.  Gable,  President,  Esparto,  Cal. 
Auctioneers  Management 
Col.  Fred  Reppert,  Decatur,  Ind.       CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  6  PEDIGREE  CO. 
CoL  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles      C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  CaL 


Second  Spring  Sale  of  Short=Horns 

Under  Auspices  of  California  Short-Horn  Breeders  Association 

At  University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif.,  on 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1919,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

60  Head  of  Short-Horns,  comprising  35  head  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  25  Bulls.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  of  securing  foundation  and  breeding  stock  of  exceptional  quality.  For 
catalogue  apply  to 

CALIFORNIA  SHORT=HORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
Auctioneer  FRED  REPPERT,  of  Decatur,  Indiana 
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sow  owned  by  the  University  Emiiy 
Wing  is  the  best  Chester  White  sow 
he  ever  saw. 


Sheep. 

J.  Bidegary,  Fresno,  is  beginning 
to  shear  a  band  of  700  yearling 
Rambouillets,  figuring  that  shearing 
now  will  give  them  a  better  appear- 
ance when  sold  a  month  later. 

H.  J.  Lonenlyen,  superintendent 
of  the  Whitney  Estate  in  Placer 
county,  says  that  sheep-killing  dogs 
are  responsible  for  35  per  cent  of 
the  loss  sustained  on  their  ranch. 
The  estate  pays  the  same  bounty  for 
dog  scalps  as  for  coyotes.  They  have 
Just  finished  marking  the  1919  crop 
of  lambs,  which  consisted  of  10,000 
head. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 
In  the  sale  to  close  the  estate  of 
James  W.  McCord,  Hanford,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  ranch  March  12, 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  pur- 
chase some  good  boned  jacks  or 
foundation  Shire  stock. 

DISPERSAL  OF  WORLD  RECORD 
HERD. 

Nation-wide  interest  is  being  man- 
ifested in  the  dispersal  sale  of  the 
Lodge  Von  Heim  herd  of  Holsteins, 
which  will  be  held  at  Kent,  Wash., 
on  St.  Patrick's  day,  Monday,  March 
17.  This  herd  of  65  head  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  has  many  cows  with  records  over 
30  pounds — some  of  them  only  two- 
year-olds.  The  two  famous  herd 
bulls  will  be  offered,  as  well  as  some 
outstanding  young  bulls.  The  best 
is  the  most  profitable  in  the  end,  and 
at  this  sale  buyers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  the  kind  of 
stock  that  is  considered  beyond  price 
and  is  not  offered  for  sale  as  long 
as  the  herds  are  maintained. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Berks  hires. 


CASTLEVIKW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 
are  the  thrifty,  typey,  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economi- 
cal meat  production,  viz :  heavy  bone,  good 
feet,  broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy 
feeding  qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd 
includes  Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion 
sow  of  the  world:  Rockwood  Lady  100th,  1917 
grand  champion  of  America;  Mayfleld  Laurel 
15th.  1917  grand  champion  of  California. 
Bred  sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for 
sale. 

Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSBIRES — The  pro- 
,  lific.  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion. 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm.  Orland,  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DIKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:    3.  5.  and  6  months  old.  from 
050-pound  prize-winning  sows.    We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldnt  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 
908  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


GRAPE  WILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 
A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon.  Cal 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Town  send  streets.  San  Francisco. 


BERK  SHI  RES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan  Hill.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES    IN    PERRIS  —  They  make 

money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
W,  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.   

I  BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
JloOO  boar.    Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 

■flHasto.  

BERKS  HI  RES  by  Ringleader  20th.  greatest 
»  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  Tork, 
lodes to. 


FOR  REAL  (iOOB  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


CARRCTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 

Hume,  Dos  Palos.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair   Oaks   Ranch,  Willits. 

California.  

Poland-Chinas. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
eeptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  bv  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal.  


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST  —  California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
ehaw,  Hanford.  Cal.  


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim, 
Cal.   


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS — 
All  immune.  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen,  Coachella.  Cal7  


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Boie"  281289,  Utter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  at  Sacramento.  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  


WEANLING    PIGS,  both    sexes.  Gerstdale 

Jones   and   Caldwell's  Big   Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking    orders    for  spring.      Forest  View 

Ranch.  Paradise,  Cal.   


YOUNG  POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS  —  Three 
months  and  up.  820  each,  either  sex;  regis- 
tered. Edward  A.  Hall,  Route  1.  Box  39. 
Watsonville,  Cal.   


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Four  September  boars  by  Cali- 
fornia Jumbo  Buster,  priced  to  move  quick. 
A.  Buckland  &  Son.  Rt.  E.  Box  126.  Fresno. 
Cal.   


BEST  POLAND-CHINA  BLOOD  from  hog 
belt.  Immuned  September  pigs.  Line  bred 
Big  Bob  March  pigs.    R.  W.  Jickling.  Elmira. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
typo  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California,    ties  McCracken,  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal.  


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best.herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  Cal.   


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal.   


POLAND-CHINAS — Quality  and  bone  our 
hobby.  Fall  boars  for  sale.  H.  D.  McCune. 
Lemoore,  Cal 


FOR  SALE  —  POLAND-CHINAS — June  gilts 
sired  by  A.  Price.  Write  W.  S.  Adams.  Grid- 
ley,  Cal.   


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney.  Route  G. 
Fresno.  


POLAND-CHINA    PIGS   WITH  RIBBONS — 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing,  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare 


POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  Cal.  


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore,  Cal.  


Chester  White*. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling boar  for  sale;  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  orders  now  for  spring  pigs.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills.  Cal.  


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES  —  August 
boars.  Prices  moderate.  Cedarhurst  Ranches. 
Route  2.  Sacramento.   


Duroc-Jerseys. 


LIBERTY    RANCH    SERVICE  BOAR — An 

outstanding  youngster,  farrowed  August  26, 
sired  by  Cherry  'Volunteer,  second  grand  cham- 
pion Riverside  Fair;  dam  by  Arion  Cherry  King 
5th.  Weighed  177  lbs.  at  5%  months:  49  in. 
long.  28  in.  high.  10  in.  bone.  Great  stretch, 
strong  back,  good  feet.  To  avoid  inbreeding 
will  sell  right,  or  exchange  for  boar  equally 
good.  L.  W.  Serrell.  Route  2,  Box  32,  Van 
Nuys.  


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  n..  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.   


DUROCS  —  SPECIAL  SPRING  OFFER  — 
March  and  April  registered  weanlings,  both 
sexes,  good  blood  lines.  Twelve-fifty  each; 
three  for  thirty-five  dollars.  Order  early. 
D.  &  H.  J.  Baughman.  Oakdale.  Calif.  


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Duroes  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  thia  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff. 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfleld  Farm.  National  Bank  Build- 
ing,  Sacramento.   


DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders:  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


OPEN  GILTS,  weanling  pigs,  either  sex,  at 
$20  each,  out  of  mature  sows.  F.  W.  Gardiner, 
Route  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fnlgham  &  Sons,  Viealla.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons,  Willows.  


BOUDIER  DUROCS  all  sold  out,  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  


HEAVY  -  BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  Cal.   


DUROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B,  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — October  pigs,  S15.00  to 
$25.00.    Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen. 


YORKSHIRES. 


LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.  

 Hampshires.  

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality. 
Two  open  gilts.  Now  booking  orders  for 
weanling  pigs  for  April.  Our  28-months-old 
herd  boar  being  related  to  our  young  sows, 
will   sacrifice   at  15c.   lb.     Tom  M.  Bodger, 

Gardena.  Cal.  

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
Saugus.  Cal.    ; 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.     Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


Miscellaneous. 


O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported*  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion.    Jas.  Little.  Wasco,  Cal.   


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.   


MULE-FOOT  HOGS  —  Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37,  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


DAIRY"  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY"  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  nEIFERS — For  sale.  20  high 
grade  heifers.  1 V4  to  2  years  old.  Well 
marked,  fine  condition.  Part  of  them  bred  to 
freshen  this  fall  to  Buttercup  bull.  C.  L. 
Kneatice.  Rt.  A.  Box  236,  Reedley.  Cal. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS— I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeraan  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal.  


SI  \  NY  BROOK  RANCH.  WILLITS,  CAL. — 

Young  registered  Holstein  bulls.  Also  12 
head  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  cows,  nicely 
marked  and  well  bred.   


FANCY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.    The  Lewis 

Company.  San  Joee.   

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.   


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  Cal.   , 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal 


F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN   LORENZO.  CAL. — 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  __ 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstetn-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale, 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  China.  Cal.  


HOLSTEIN   BULLS   and  bull   calves  from 

A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal.   


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


High 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal   


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEY'S  —  Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERNSEY'S. 
A   21-months-old   bull    out   of   dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  Cal.  


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.   


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEY'S  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  San  tee.  Cal.  


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  


Ayrshlres. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

ayrshires  —  Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petalnma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regi? 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal.  

 BEEF  CATTLE.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.    


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated,  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.   


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH.  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells.  Nevada- 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  »f  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glenn  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO..  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  register- 
ed  Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
slon.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS  — 
Oak.  CaL  


-  Carrothers    Farms,  Live 


SnEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  40  pure  blood,  two- 
year-old  Shropshire  rams.  Prices  reasonable. 
For  particulars  address:  Parrott  Ranch,  P.  O. 
Box  1030.  Chico.  Cal.  

SHROPSHXRES  FOR  SALE — Ewe  lambs  and 
matured  bucks  from  Iowa.  Non-related.  C. 
J.  L   Stonehraker.  Route  A.  Chico.  Cal.  

DORNETS  AND  KOMNEYS —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  i  

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

WANTED— 100  to  200  feeder  sheep  or 
ewes.     Perkins  &  Co..  Perkins.  Cal.  

(  HAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTKCA.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

HORSES  AND  MULES.   

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  very  best  draft 
stallions  in  California:  cheap.  Weight  2150 
pounds;  8  years  old;  color  brown.  Corre- 
spond with  W.  N.  Price,  Route  C.  Box  93, 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  —  Two  imported  Percheron 
stallions.  Reasonable  prices.  Mary  A. 
Hunter.  Bradley.  Cal.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buyir.g. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  G\enn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley  s  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  yearling  heifers,  20  two- 
year-old  heifers,  twelve  cows,  one  bull — all 
good  grade  Holsteins.  Rancho  del  Oso.  10 
miles  south  of  Pescadero,  San  Mateo  county. 
S wanton.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Three  hundred  and  fifty  head 
of  coming  two-year-old  steers  and  heifers 
White  faces.  John  Sigler.  Route  B,  Box  112. 
Hanford.  Cal.    Phone  19F4.   


YOUR  OWN 
BARLEY 

Cut  down  the  cost  of  feeding.  Save  3  cents 
per  pound  and  the  hauling.  Do  the  work 
at  your  leisure.  The  No.  22  rolls  10  to  15 
sacks  with  3  to  4  H.  P.  engine.  Other  sizes 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 
Factory  Representative.  Stoekton.  Cal. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Soles  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1 601-3-5  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Csi. 
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Picked  up  Along  the  Livestock  Trail 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 
TAT    STEERS    RIGHT    OFF    THE  RANGE. 

C.  N.  Hawkins  of  the  Pacheco 
Cattle  Company,  whose  ranch  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  foothills  nine  miles 
northeast  of  Hollister,  and  near  the 
noted  Pacheco  Pass,  says  that  feed 
on  the  range  was  never  so  good  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  This  is  veri- 
fied by  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  steers  are  fit  for  the  block  now 
and  the  other  50  per  cent  are  fast 
rounding  into  shape.  While  the 
writer  was  at  the  range  a  Los  Ange- 
les buyer  called  to  select  a  carload 
of  fat  steers  right  off  the  range,  and 
he  begged  for  two  carloads  at  the 
top  market  price. 

Mr.  Hawkins  expects  to  have  50 
Hereford  calves  from  the  senior  herd 
sire  Truedale.  This  five-year  old  bull 
has  proved  a  wonderful  sire  and 
transmits  the  true  Shorthorn  beef 
characteristics  with  certainty. 

On  the  female  side  a  noted  indiv- 
idual is  Pearl  Thomas,  a  14-year-old 
matron,  from  which  they  recently 
weaned  the  tenth  calf,  and  she  is  to 
be  rebred.  They  still  have  seven  of 
her  offspring  on  the  place,  one  of 
which  is  a  yearling  bull.  Six  of  her 
ten  calves  were  heifers  and  they  are 
considered  above  price.  The  won- 
derful cow  was  sired  by  Butterfly 
Abbotsburne,  he  by  Young  Abbots- 
burne,  one  of  the  noted  sires  in 
Shorthorn  history. 

The  Pacheco  Company  will  have 
five  bulls  in  the  coming  Shorthorn 
sale  at  Davis.  They  are  strong,  vig- 
orous individuals  and  every  one  bred 
in  the  purple,  being  sired  by  True- 
dale  and  some  carrying  the  blood  of 
Pearl  Thomas.  All  ^^re  yearlings 
except  one,  which  is  a  two-year-old. 

HARDINESS  IN  HEREFORDS. 

John  S.  Bryan  of  Hollister,  an  ex- 
perienced cattleman,  is  a  great  be- 
liever in  the  Hereford  as  an  ideal 
range  animal,  due  to  the  hardiness, 
rustling  and  feeding  qualities  of  this 
well  known  breed.  Mr.  Bryan  claims 
that  statistics  and  observation  In 
Montana  both  prove  that  in  the  most 
severe  winters  where  the  range  loss 
is  as  great  as  90  per  cent  of  all  ani- 
mals exposed,  80  per  cent  of  all 
survivors  are  "whitefaces." 

TOPPY  STOCK  AT  TOTON  FARMS. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Holsteins 
and  their  surroundings  at  Toyon 
Farms.  Los  Altos.  The  cows  are  kept 
In  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and 
scrupulously  clean  quarters  and  nat- 
urally show  off  well.  .  But  aside 
from  this,  the  animals  themselves 
are  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
each  cow  seems  to  be  an  outstanding 
individual  of  the  breed. 

Weather  conditions  and  the  indis- 
position of  the  manager,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, made  our  visit  lacking  in 
details,  but  we  shall  call  again  later 
and  shall  then  have  something  in- 
teresting to  tell  our  readers. 

SUCCESSFUL      RREEDING      AT  MISSION 
HEREFORD  HERD. 

A  visit  to  the  Mission  Herd  of 
Herefords,  owned  by  J.  A.  Bunting 
of  Mission  San  Jose,  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  lovers  of  "whitefaces." 
Everything  in  the  herd  is  excellent, 
and  while  it  is  a  common  practice 
among  breeders  of  purebred  live- 
stock to  sell  the  inferior  animals, 
Mr.  Bunting  has  not  found  it  nec- 
essary to  sell  an  animal  of  his  own 
breeding,  although  he  has  refused 
an  offer  of  $1000  for  single  indivi- 
duals more  than  once. 

Anxiety  Clarice  is  a  matron  10 
years  old  that  has  the  breeding  and 
individuality  to  transmit  true  Here- 
ford beef  form  with  certainty.  The 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

rC  Poland = Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA.  GILROY,  CAL. 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Bog) 
Larrest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnelL] 

necessity  of  the  retention  of  such 
animals  in  a  breeding  herd  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  or  too 
often  to  young  breeders. 

The  grand  quality  and  true  beef 
form  of  Anxiety  Fairfax,  a  14- 
month-old  bull,  out  of  Anxiety  Clar- 
ice, must  be  mentioned,  as  it  is 
seldom  that  such  an  individual  is 
found. 

Mr.    Bunting's   animals   are  not 

pampered,  as  all  the  breeding  herd 
gets  is  pasture,  supplemented  by  vol- 
unteer hay  at  the  necessary  season. 
Mr.  Bunting  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a  silo  this  season,  as  he  has 
plenty  of  land  on  his  700-acre  ranch 
that  would  grow  silage  corn  to  per- 
fection. Such  range  or  pasture  sup- 
plemented by  good  hay  and  corn 
silage  makes  the  business  of  raising 
Herefords  both  a  certainty  and  a 
pleasure.  Heretofore  Mr.  Bunting 
has  always  raised  some  market  cat- 
tle, but  in  the  near  future  he 
contemplates  eliminating  everything 
except  purebred  Herefords. 

McCI'NK'S  FORMULA  FOR  HOG  FEEDING. 

H.  D.  McCune,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Lemoore,  believes  in  giv- 
ing his  stock  plenty  of  feed.  He 
feeds  ground  barley  in  self-feeders 
and  supplements  this  with  equal 
parts  of  alfalfa  meal  and  ground 
milo;  also  a  small  portion  of  ground 
barley  and  tankage.  His  hogs  look 
as  though  he  has  the  right  combina- 
tion. 

BASSETT   nOGS   WELL  FED. 

M.  Bassett  &  Son  of  Hanford  have 
seemingly  more  than  the  average  of 
beautiful  Poland-Chinas  combining 
quality,  bone,  size  and  uniformity 
of  type.  It  is  very  evident  that  Mr. 
Bassett  believes  that  judicious  mat- 
ing, combined  with  proper  feeding, 
will  produce  swine  of  the  desired 
type.  Do  not  think  that  their  hogs 
are  being  pampered,  for  they  are 
given  free  range  of  considerable 
acres  with  only  open  shelters.  A 
variety  of  home  grown  feeds  like 
Indian  corn,  rye  pasturage  combined 
with  milo  maize,  rolled  barley  and 
alfalfa  meal  shows  some  reasons  for 
growing  the  superb  animals  they 
have. 

I    PAYS  TO  RAISE  OWN  FEED. 

H.  E.  Spires,  manager  of  Hilcrest 
Farms.  Caruthers.  believes  in  raising 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  feed  nec- 
essary for  his  Holstein  cattle  and 
Duroc  hogs.  Corn  silage  and  al- 
falfa hay  take  care  of  the  cattle  end 
of  it  pretty  well.  Indian  and  Egyp- 
tian corn,  with  mangel  beets  and  an 
alfalfa  run,  keep  the  hogs  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  mangel  beets 
help  in  a  long  winter  like  this  to 
furnish  a  succulent  feed  for  the  pigs. 
Mr.  Spires  is  milking  about  25  head 
of  pure-bred  Holsteins  at  present, 
and  is  leveling  and  checking  more 
land  for  alfalfa  so  he  can  increase 
his  herd. 

SALES  PAVILION  AT  TULARE. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare,  secre- 
tary of  the  Tulare  County  Livestock 
Association,  says  that  work  will 
progress  at  once  on  the  sales  pavil- 
ion which  was  to  have  been  built 
months  ago,  but  which  was  pre- 
vented by  war-time  restrictions. 

The  association  has  already  pur- 
chased a  block  of  32  lots  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Tulare  and  has  $7,000  in 
sight  to  erect  the  buildings.  The 
sales  pavilion  will  be  60x60  feet, 
and  there  will  be  stalls  for  150  head 
of  cattle  and  pens  for  60  to  75  hogs. 
The  sales  pavilion  will  be  equipped 
with  seats  and  electric  lights  and 
will  be  modern  in  every  way.  An 
office  with  the  necessary  furniture 
and  telephone  will  give  every  ad- 
vantage when  necessary. 

The  very  successful  sale  held  by 
the  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey  As- 
sociation, of  which  Mr.  Sturgeon  is 
also  secretary  and  treasurer,  brought 
the  need  of  this  sales  pavilion 
strongly  to  the  minds  of  all  stock- 
men of  the  locality.  A  recent  sale 
of  horses  and  mules  was  marred  by 
lack  of  a  proper  place  for  holding 
the  sale.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a 
second  Duroc  sale  in  a  few  months 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
sales  pavilion  will  be  ready  for  use 
at  that  time.  The  pavilion  will  be 
used  not  only  for  saleB  purposes,  but 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

Taylorsville,  Cal. 

HER E  FORDS 

The  practical,  beef-producing  kind,  raised  under 
range  conditions.  See  herd  of  young  Bulls  and 
Heifers  at  SANTA  CLARA,  CAL. 

COWS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK.  CALIFORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

NiMH.  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 

Ten  splendid  young-  Bulls  for  sale,  also  several  heifers.  We  hare  on  hand  the  best 
lot  of  young-  Berkshires  wo  ever  raised.     Come  and  see  them.     Prices  reasonable. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder.  . 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  yod. buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side 
Road.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

i5S5£S!K«T*23nn< ORMONDALE  CO. SC\  clu 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberlande 
Type.    A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Urand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulla  in  service.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIO  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  876.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
\\  in.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  8.  Husted,  Vice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 


LA REPORT 


('  Ml  I  o  KM  A 


We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES  ' 

8 AN  FBANCI8CO  OFFICE,  801  BALBOA  BLDO. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townseod  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


15  head  fine,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers 
8  to  12  months  of  ace.  For  further  In 
formation  address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petalnma,  Cal. 


Hereford  Bulls 

RANCHMEN  TAKE  NOTICE 

I  have  for  sale  FIVE  CAR  LOADS  of 
Rplenilul.  purebred,  coming1  two-year-old 
HEREFORD  BULLS.  In  fine  condition  and 
very  cheap,  quality  considered.  Will  sell 
them  singly  or  in  car  lots 
C.  R.  THOMAS,  010  Van  Nnyn  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  Broadway  3002. 


also  for  holding  various  livestock 
exhibitions. 


FOR  SALE 


600  Hampshire 

300  French  Merino 


EWES 


With  100%  Lambs.  Large,  prolific 
sheep,  well  adapted  to  range  hard- 
ships. Write  or  call  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 

W.  F.  Rominger 

Phone  55  F  22  Woodland 
CAPAY,     -      -  CALIFORNIA 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Bred  to  Iowa  Wonder  and  Model  Jones. 
These  are  the  two  best  boars  I  could  buy. 

Their  breeding  la  A-l. 

W.  D.  TREWHITT,  Hanford. 
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Stock  need  a  spring  tonic. 

Most  stock  ailments  come  from  winter  conditions.  Dry 
feed  and  lack  of  exercise  weaken  the  digestive  system,  /p 
stunt  the  appetite,  and  poision  the  blood  so  that  stock 
get  wormy,  do  poorly,  and  waste  feed. 
Right  now  all  farm  stock  need  help — for  it  is  freshen- 
ing time,  farrowing  time,  and  plowing  time. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

Stock  Powders 

are  the  most  effective  tonic  you  can  use — will  quickly  put  your  stock 
in  tip-top  condition.  Get  more  milk  from  your  cows, 
more  work  from  your  horses  and  mules,  bigger  and 
quicker  gain  from  your  hogs,  sheep  and  beef  cattle. 

My  stock  powders  are  my  own  personal  prescription 
developed  in  my  26  years  of  actual  experience  as  a 
graduate  veterinary  surgeon.  They  contain  Iron  for 
the  blood,  Nux  Vomica  for  the  nerves,  tonics  for 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  laxatives  for  the  bowels, 
kidney  regulators  and  worm  expellers. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  and  Poultry  Remedies  are  sold  by 
40,000  of  the  best  dealers  —  never  by  peddlers. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Dr.  LeGear's  Dr.  LeGear's 

Poultry  Powder  Antiseptic  Lice  K  her 

keeps  hens  healthy.  Healing  Powder  (powder)  rids 

insures  winter  eggs,  cleanses,  drys  and  your  flock  quickly 

and  means  more  heals  sores  and  cuts  of  lice,  protects 

profits  to  you.  quickly.  '  chicks,  etc. 

Free  sample  —  ask  your  dealer. 

Get  a  liberal  free  sample  package  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Pow- 
ders or  Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Powder,  also  free  copy  of  Dr. 
LeGear's  reference  book  on  Stock  and  Poultry. 
Dr.  L.  D.  LeGesr  Medicine  Co.,  767  Howard  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WM._ 


SHEEP 

ytoos 


Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear, 

V.  s. 

(In  Surgeon's  Robe.) 

Graduate  of  Ontario 
Veterinary  College 
(Toronto,  Can.),  1892. 
Nationally  famous 
specialist  in  stock 
and  poultry. 
26  years'  actual  vet- 
erinary practice. 


My  positive 
guarantee. 

Get  a  package  of  any 
of  my  remedies,  test 
them  thoroughly.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied 
I  have  authorized 
my  dealer  to  refund 
your  money. 
Dr.  L.D.  LeGear. 

V.S. 


BERKSHIRE   BREEDERS  BOOST- 
ING BUSINESS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Frank 
B.   Anderson,   Secretary  Western 
Berkshire  Congress.] 

Many  plans  for  popularizing  the 
Berkshire  breed  of  hogs  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope  are  being  considered  by 
the  new  officers  of  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress.  One  of  their 
innovations  will  be  the  holding  of 
sales  of  registered  guaranteed  ani- 
mals of  all  a"ges  and  both  sexes  in 
various  communities,  which  will  put 
this  breed  of  hog  right  before  the 
farmer  who  may  never  make  the  ef- 
fort to  attend  a  congress  sale  or 
write  to  a  breeder  for  an  animal. 

The  first  sale  will  be  held  at  Mar- 
tinez about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
from  the  entries  already  promised 
to  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  the  director 
In  charge  of  this  sale,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  hogs  will  be  consigned.  Sales 
will  be  held  at  other  places  at  least 
once  a  month. 

As  a  challenge  to  all  breeds, 
grades  and  crosses,  the  Berkshire 
people  ..will  ask  that  the  State  Fair 
provide  a  class  for  barrows,  farrowed 
on  or  after  March  1st  of  each  year. 
This  should  prove  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  State  Fair  hog  show. 

At  the  first  meeting  since  their 
election  at  the  Congress  meeting  at 
Davis  the  new  officers  voted  to  make 
this  an  active  year  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Berkshire  interests.  To  se- 
cure an  active  boost  campaign  for 
memberships,  J.  Francis  O'Connor  of- 
fered a  boar  or  sow  pig  from  Riv- 
erby  Princess,  P.-P.  I.  B.  grand 
champion,  or  Redwood  Lady  100th, 
1917  natiorial  champion,  to  the 
breeder  securing  the  most  new 
members  before  July  1.  Muddox 
put  up  a  silver  cup  to  the  breeder 
securing  the  greatest  number  of  new 
breeders  during  the  year. 

As  an  inducoment  to  boys'  pig 
clubs  to  use  Berkshires,  $15  a  head 
was  set  as  the  price  for  weanling 
pigs  of  this  breed  when  sold  to  boys 
for  these  popular  contests. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  American  Berkshire  Congress 
to  hold  its  1920  meeting  'with  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  at  r.he 
University  Farm  at  Davis  next  Feb- 
ruary. 


ROASTING  THE  HOG  SYNDICATES. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  multipli- 
cation table?  If  so,  brush  up,  for 
you  will  need  to  use  it  in  figuring 
up  the  profits  in  the  hog  business — 
that  is,  as  represented  by  the  hog 
syndicates. 

Charles  Lamb,  you  will  remember, 
wrote  a  delightful  little  ditty  about 
the  deliciousness  of  roast  pig,  but 
his  enthusiasm  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  lurid 
literature  now  being  put  out  by  the 
numerous  hog  syndicates  operating 
in  this  State. 

Give  these  concerns  credit  for  one 
thing — they   hire   ad    writers  who 
could  persuade  a  man  to  buy  bird 
seed  for  a  cuckoo  clock.    And  how 
they  do  figure  things  out  for  you! 
Buy  a  bred  sow,  and  you  can  begin 
to    build    air    castles   right  away. 
Let  the  other  fellow  carry  the  swill 
and  ride  on  the  dirty  feeding  wagon; 
you  can  carry  a  gold-headed  cane 
and  ride  in  a  twin-six.     Let  him 
smell  the  pig  pen;  you  can  smell 
the    sweet-scented    flowers  around 
your  palatial   home,   built  with  a 
small  part  of  the  profits  from  your 
hog  investment.    You  don't  need  to 
wait  until  your  old  age  to  lead  a 
illionaire's  life,  either.    For  every 
150  you  invest  you  should  make 
135  the  first  year  and  $607.50  in 
ve  years,  and  still  have  the  orig- 
nal  investment  secure. 
But   is  that   investment  secure? 
ou  don't  buy  land  or  even  stock, 
ou    put   your   money   into  brood 
ws,  and  while  these  rainbow  paint- 
ers picture  a  glowing  future,  what 
dependable    guarantee    have  you? 
True,  they  agree  to  replace  your  sow 
If  she  dies  or  has  less  than  twelve 
pigs  a  year,  but  suppose  they  go 
broke  —  where's   your   come  -  back? 
How  many  concerns  have  lasted  the 
five  years  over  which  the  estimates 
are  made?    We  can  tell  you  of  sev- 
eral that  have  had  post-mortems  held 
over  their'  remains,   but  we  can't 
think  of  a  single  one  that  has  been 
tbere  at  the  blowing  of  the  five-year 


whistle  and  has  been  able  to  make 
realities  of  its  estimates. 

High-sounding  promises  with  noth- 
ing but  hot  air  back  of  them  do  not 
assure  profits  or  shorten  the  road 
to  independence.  If  these  people  put 
the  sin  in  syndicate,  let's  knock  the 
prop  from  under  their  propaganda. 
Shouldn't  the  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation get  busy  and  swat  the  syn- 
dicates? 


BEWARE  OF  ACORN-FED  HOGS. 

More  acorn-fed  hogs  are  being  of- 
fered to  the  packers  than  they  can 
handle,  as  they  make  a  poor  quality 
of  pork  for  which  there  is  a  very 
limited  demand.  There  is  now  a 
spread  of  4  cents  between  grain-fed 
and  acorn-fed  hogs,  and  the  packers 
say  that  this  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  6  cents  if  heavy  offerings 
continue.  Recently  one  of  the  San 
Francisco  packing  houses  was  of- 
fered a  lot  of  acorn-fed  hogs  at  10 
cents  delivered,  but  could  not  ac- 
cept them. 

Because  local  buyers  are  having 
difficulty  in  selling  soft  hogs  to  the 


packers,  they  are  offering  feeder 
hogs  that  have  been  raised  on  acorns 
to  farmers  who  have  a  surplus  of 
barley.  These  hogs  average  150 
pounds  and  with  barley  at  $2  farm- 
ers figure  that  they  can  make  good 
money  feeding  these  hogs  for  GO 
days  and  marketing  them  at  2.'i5 
pounds.  They  figure  that  the  hogs 
will  be  classed  as  grain-fed  and  will 
bring  the  top  price. 

But  no  matter  how  much  grain  is 
used  in  finishing  off  a  hog  that  has 
been  raised  on  acorns,  he  will  shrink 
heavily  and  will  yield  a  poor  grade 
of  pork  for  which  a  poor  price  will 
have  to  be  paid.  This  is  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  property  called 
stearin.  It  is  found  in  grains,  and 
accounts  for  the  expression,  "hard, 
grain-fed  hogs."  But  it  is  not  found 
in  acorns  and  its  absence  causes 
the  flesh  to  remain  soft. 

The  recent  experiences  of  the  pack- 
ers convince  them  that  the  farmers 
should  be  informed  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  finishing  off  acorn-fed  hogs 
on  grain  at  a  profit,  and  should  be 
warned  of  the  attempts  of  buyers 


to  unload  these  hogs  on  farmers  for 
this  purpose.   


MORE  AND  BETTER  HOGS. 

The  California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association  has  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  its  popular  little  booklet, 
"More  and  Better  Hogs  in  Califor- 
nia." It  tells  of  the  opportunities 
in  this  State,  gives  a  forecast  for 
the  industry  and  describes  the  part 
that  the  association  is  playing  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  swine 
breeding  and  in  putting  the  indus- 
try on  a  sound  basis.  It  also  con- 
tains a  model  constitution  and  by- 
laws for  county  units  which  are  now 
being  organized.  A  copy  of  the 
booklet  can  be  obtained  free  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Cal.   

It  is  reported  that  on  account  of 
the  floods  in  Sutter  county  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  pasturage,  several 
dairymen  are  obliged  to  sell  off 
their  herds. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

(Written  far  Paetflc  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


A  BANNER  YEAR  FOR  TURKEYS. 


Turkeys  are  or  should  be  hatch- 
ing out  now  in  California,  and  this 
ought  to  be  a  banner  year  tor  these 
money-making  birds.  I  never  saw- 
such  a  fine  collection  of  breeders  as 
those  exhibited  at  the  Liberty  Fair, 
and  those  turkeys  are  now  being  of- 
fered to  turkey  breeders  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press. 

If  your  stock  is  in  any  way  in- 
bred or  lacking  in  stamina,  build 
them  up  by  putting  in  some  new 
blood,  that  is  the  only  way  to  get 
strong  vitality.  Turkeys  will  not 
stand  much  inbreeding.  There  must 
be  out-crosses  of  fresh  blood  to  give 
new  vigor. 

Unless  you  keep  your  birds  on 
clean  ground  and  feed  clean,  whole- 
some grain  you  cannot  hope  to  make 
any  great,  success,  for  turkeys  are 
among  the  most  natural  of  all  our 
domesticated  fowls,  and  are  the  most 
easily  affected  by  moldy  grain  or 
sloppy,  unnatural  feed.  Keep  them 
free  from  lice  by  frequent  dusting, 
as  lice  irritate  and  annoy  them, 
especially  during  the  hatching 
period.  Carbola,  the  new  disin- 
fectant, deodorizer  and  insect  pow- 
der combined,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  powders  I  have  found. 
Since  pyretheum  is  not  grown  much 
more,  the  common  insect  powders 
have  been  more  or  less  irritating  to 
the  skin  of  -the  operator,  as  well  as 
the  fowls,  but  this  new  powder  is 
as  soft  as  a  toilet  preparation  and 
just  as  effective  as  anything  made. 

When  you  buy  new  breeders  that 
have  been  out  on  range,  don't  make 
the  mistake  of  shutting  them  up  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  premises. 
Turn  them  out  and  watch  them  un- 
til you  feel  sure  they  will  not  stray 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  If  han- 
dled right  turkeys  can  be  herded 
just  as  easily  as  cattle. 

If  there  is  land  anywhere  that 
can  be  used  in  this  way  it,  pays  to 
be  enterprising  and  pre-empt  on  it 
with  a  good  flock  of  turkeys,  for  the 
price  will  certainly  not  be  lowered 
for  several  years,  if  ever.  This  is 
one  crop  that  will  never  be  over- 
done, no  matter  what  else  is. 

How  do  I  know?  Well,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Abner.  when  Abner 
was  pinned  down  to  "just  how  he 
knew."  He  said,  "I  know  because 
I  know,  by  gum!"  And  that's  how 
I  know.  Really,  I  know  because 
most  of  the  land  that  was  formerly 
taken  up  with  bands  of  sheep  and 
flocks  of  turkeys  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  production  of  other  crops 
But  here  is  a  pointer  for  some  grape 
men  who  have  vineyards.  If  they 
will  plant  some  kind  of  grass  be- 
tween the  rows  of  vines  and  raise 
several  thousands  of  youns;  turks. 
cutting  the  right  wing  off  "at  the 
first  joint  and  then  turn  the  turks 
loose  in  the  vineyard  the  crop  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  grape  crop. 
Turks  and  chickens  love  grapes,  and 
the  acid  keeps  them  healthy.  The 
grass  and  some  grain  added  would 
complete  the  job  of  fattening  the 
turks  for  market. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  in  turkey 
raising  that  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  raising  of  strong,  healthy 
birds;  this  is  the  feeding  of  suffi- 
cient mineral.  The  ground  where 
young  turks  run  should  be  stirred 
up  often  to  induce  the  young  birds 
to  pick  up  a  good  supply  of  sand; 
another  thing  is  to  supply  them  with 
plenty  of  bone — ground  bone  in  soft 
feeds  and  granulated  bone  for  them 
to  eat  at  will.  Mineral  of  all  kinds 
gives  strength  to  the  bony  structure 
and  keeps  the  inside  organs  in  op- 
eration. 

How  much  to  feed  young  chick- 
ens and  turkeys  is  a  question  I  am 
often  asked  and  cannot  answer,  be- 
cause every  breed  of  chickens  differs 
in  the  amount  of  feed  needed,  and 
even  chicks  of  the  same  breed  differ 
under  different  conditions.  Turks 
that  are  overfed  suffer  more  ill  ef- 
fects than  do  the  chicks.  The  only 
safe  way  to  feed  small  turks  and 
chicks  is  to  stop  just  as  soon  as  you 
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notice  the  eagerness  go  from  the 
quest  for  more.  This  requires  watch- 
ing and  careful  calculation  of  what 
is  already  on  the  ground,  but  it  is 
better  to  feed  a  little  short  than  too 
much. 

In  feeding  young  stock,  don't  have 
different  ages,  or  different  breeds 
eating  together.  If  you  do  there  is 
a  great  probability  that  some  will 
get  too  much  and  others  too  little. 
Such  things  as  greens  mixed  in  with 
a  fair  feed  of  grain,  helps  to  digest 
the  whole  mass,  but  when  a  chick's 
crop  is  hard  with  dry  feed  and  no 
succulent  feed  with  it,  there  is  al- 
ways a  danger  of  impacted  crop,  or 
indigestion  in  some  shape.  Watch 
the  chicks  and  feed  according  to 
actual  needs. 

POINTERS   ON  RAISING  DUCKS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been 
said  about  raising  ducks  in  a  recent! 
Rural  Press.  I  prefer  for  the  first 
few  days  stale  bread  soaked  in  sweet 
milk  and  then  squeezed  nearly  dry, 
with  sand  sprinkled  freely  on  it  for 
duck  feed.  Later,  try  beans,  corn- 
meal,  alfalfa-meal,  beef  scrap,  and 
sand  moistened.  I  feed  this  as  long 
as  the  ducks  live,  with  some  whole 
grain  after  they  are  six  months  old. 
I  can  gel  more  weight  of  eggs  from 
Indian  Runner  ducks  than  from 
chickens,  and  they  are  not  strong 
tasting  either.  I  doubt  if  this  hot, 
dry  climate  is  good  for  them.  The 
little  ducks  will  chill  and  die  if  they 
have*  all  the  cold  water  to  swim  in 
that  they  want,  but  they  need  to  get 
their  heads  under  the  water.  I  will 
show  you  the  contrivance  I  have 
found  most  satisfactory  for  the 
young  ones.  It  is  a  round  wooden 
i  cover  over  a  pan  of  water.  It  can 
i  be  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter  to 
fit  the  pen.  From  the  circumference 
I  of  the  board  toward  the  center  make 
openings  one  and  a  half  inches  wide 
and  four  inches  long — long  way  to- 
ward the  center.  Put  this  board  on 
the  pan  of  water  and  the  little  ducks 
can  put  their  heads  through  these 
openings  in  the  cover  and  down  into 
the  water,  but  can't  get  their  body 
in  the  water.  Then,  too.  little  In- 
dian Runner  ducks  must  have  shade, 
because  they  will  get  sunstruck  and 
have  paralysis  if  they  get  too  much 
hot  sun  hefore  they  are  four  or  five 
months  old. — H  T.  B..  Orland. 


HENS  WON'T  LAY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  flock  of 
Leghorns  and  Orpingtons.  They  have 
grit,  shells  and  charcoal  before  them 
UU  the  time,  also  Surelay  (dry),  and 
sour  milk.  Besides,  in  the  morning 
I  feed  them  generously  of  sprouted 
barley,  then  Surelay  mixed  crumbly 
with  sour  milk,  at  noon  another  feed 
of  sprouted  barley,  and  at  night  all 
the  Egyptian  corn  that  they  want. 
Why  don't  they  lay?  We  have  a 
new  hen  house,  no  bugs  and  no 
ticks. — Subscriber,  Dunnigan. 

Your  feeding  is  all  right  and  I 
think  your  hens  will  lay  soon.  Per- 
haps a  little  green  feed  would  turn 
the  trick  or  an  extra  quantity  of 
sprouted  oats — just  a  little  extra 
sometimes  does  it.  If  your  hens  are 
old.  that,  too,  would  make  a  differ- 
ence, but  they  will  make  up  when 
they  do  get  started. 

H.  W.  Barnett,  Oakland,  recently 
shipped  three  pair  of  exceptionally 
fine  White  King  pigeons  to  Austra- 
lia, for  which  he  received  $25  per 
pair.  He  says  the  California  breed- 
ers can  work  up  a  nice  foreign  trade 
If  they  are  careful  and  ship  nothing 
but  the  best. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS,  hatched  right  in  Jubilee  machines 
from  best  strains  of  foundation  stock.  Our 
customers  come  back  each  season;  we  can 
refer  you  to  them.  Write  at  once  before  we 
are  all  sold  out.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.  ,  

HATCHING  EGOS  FROM  OUR  HEAVY- 
LAYING,  prize-winninp.  single  comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Seven  superb  matings.  The  best 
pays.  Place  vour  order  now.  Mating  list 
free.  Ward's  Poultry  Farm.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
specialists.  South  Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 

1910;  Texas  State  Fair.  1017;  California 
State  Fair.  1917-1918:  Los  Angeles  Show. 
1917-1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial 
Exposition.  Oakland.  1918.  An  unequaled 
record.  Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms 
for  sale  that  will  increase  size  and  improve 
any  flock.  I  am  the  originator  of  the  Gold 
Nugret  Strain.  J.  Will  Blackman.  607  East 
Third  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cat. 


SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans. 
Specialists.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Line  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan.  originator  of  "Hogan  System,"  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs.  $.')  00 
$.".00  per  15;  (12.00  and  $15.00  per  100. 
Breeding*  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  ft  Mrs. 
W.  8.  Sullivan,  100  Market  Road.  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cat,  Telephone  »  J  uzvo. 
R.  5.  

NEVER  SAW  CHICKS  GROW  FASTER — 

"Your  pullets  laid  through  moult."  Wlivf 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  200-290  eggs  yeariy. 
White.  Brown.  BufT  Leghorns:  Anconas:  Reds: 
Barred  White  Rocks:  Minorcas:  Orpingtons: 
clearing  customers  95.00.  Valuable  circular 
with  proof,  free.  ChickB  two-thirds  booked  to 
May.  Reasonable,  yet  most  week  still  open 
Increasing  our  hatcheries  as  demanded 
(50.000).  Many  repeat  orders  monthly,  yearly 
Breeders.  Pullets.    J.  Beeson.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEG  HORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  It  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them 
Early  broilers:  early  layers;  early  profits: 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chlx  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February.  $15:  March,  $14:  April. 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


8.  C.   WniTE   LEGHORN   EGGS  for  sale. 

from  heavy-laying,  prize-winning  strain,  headed 
by  males  from  280-ogg  stock,  range  raised 
Setting.  $1.50.    Hundred.  $8.00.    Mrs.  Sanders 

Hayes.  Longvale.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  mating*.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas 
H.  Vodden.  Box  39<l.  Los  Gains.  Cal. 

BABY  (  HICKS.  HATCHING  EGOS.  BREED* 
ING  MALES — Barred  Rooks.  Ancona,  R.  I. 
Red,  Black  Minorcas.  White  Minorcas.  White 
Orpingtons,  Black  Orpingtons.  Light  Brahmas. 
Buff  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorn  and  MacFar- 
lane  White  Leghorns.  Also  Duck,  Geese,  Tur- 
key eggs.  Cirelilar  and  price  list  free.  Poul- 
trytnen's  Co-operative  Hatchery.  D.  E.  Doke, 
Mgr..  732  So.  Spring.  Los  Angeles.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  Ulis  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottea.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens;  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams. 
Los  Altos.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK — Order  car  v 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  anil  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California. 


BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  S  C.  White 

Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  hens  from  a  trap- 
nested  strain  of  192  to  297  eggs.  My  hens 
are  noted  for  their  exceptionally  large  eggs. 
Price.  $15  per  hundred  chicks.  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Benoit.  Rt.  C.  Box  188.  Modesto.  Cal.'  

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS — Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220*egg  record  layers.  Cockerels,  rose  and 
single  comb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  egg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  list.  Wm. 
Larm.  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

SPRING  CHIX — Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  from  Hoganized 
stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction  and  safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.  Tobener  Poultry  Ranch. 
Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  '  

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH— A 
few  fine  Rlue  Andalusian  Cockerels.  $3.00  and 
$5  00.  Hatching  eggs.  Rocks.  Minorcas. 
Andalusians.  $2.00  for  15:  Baby  chicks  at 
20c.  25c..  and  50c.  each.  Geo.  I.  Wright. 
Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal.  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  lip.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Batching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard 
street,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Light 
Brown  Leghorns.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks.  $2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacra- 
men  taCalif.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Single  and  rose 
comb.  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  from  220-egg 
record  layers.  First  prize  winners  in  leading 
California  shows.  Baby  chicks  for  sale.  Wm. 
Larm.  3915  3flth  avenue.  Fraitvale.  Csl. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  ehix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of  six.  five  and 
better  Angered  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties,  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offers.    C.  B.  Atterbury.  Turlock.  Cal.  

THE  BEST  HATCHING  EGGS — Columbian 
and  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  R»ds, 
Anconas.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Utility. 
$2.00.  Exhibition.  $6  00  per  15.  Circular 
free.    George  Aumock.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  


H.  A.  George,  Route  2,  Box 


Red  turkeys  and  I 
r  setting  of  13  e 
Albert   B  Ball 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries  Hatching 
eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Seed,  Route 
C.  Box  36-B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  RKDH 

My  specialty.  Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color,  nene 
on  free  range  means  strong  chix.  16c  each; 
15c  in  1000  lots.    Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Box 

360.  Campbell.  Cal.  

RAISE  CHICKENS,  rabbits  and  pigeons  on 

half  acres  with  city  conveniences.  Market  at 
the  door.  Profits  by  intensive  cultivation  will 
surprise  you.    Write  for  information.     F.  R. 

Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro.  _Tj 

BABY'  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poultry 
Yards.  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets.  San 
Jose.  Cal.  v  u\\ 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched    front   our  own 

stock  in  our  own  hatchery.    Hens  are  of  8.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  ec 
mercial  laying. 
29.  Petaluma. 

FOR  BALE — 1 
for  hatching.  S 
Book  your  orders  early. 
Alhambra  Valley.  Martini 

)l  lilTE  \\  \  \NDOTTE! 
from  our  heavy  laying 
Baby  chix.  Choice  breed 
St.iwetski   Route  B,  San  . 

^BABY    CHICKS— from 


BLACK  LANGSHANS — Crabtree's  Imperial 
Strain.     Winners  everywhere.     250  egg  type«< 
Choice  hatching  eggs.  $3.  $4.  and  $5  setting. 
Jaa,  Crabtree.  1838  57th  Ave..  Oak  I  and. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White'  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.     W    r    Smith.  Pron    Corning.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BOGS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Laytonvitle.  Oaf. 

EGG  BRED  Hull.    Brown.    While  Leghorns. 

Golden  Campinee.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.     Send  for  circular.  Percy 

Ward.  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale.  

EASTMAN'S  "BRED  -  TO  -  LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapneeted  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs:  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 


K.  1.  REDS.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Speckled  Sussex.  First  prize  stock.  Eggs  and 
baby  chicks  Mrs.  A.  Golden.  043  S.  8th  St.. 
San  Jose^  Csl.   .  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen, 
Campbell,  Cal.   .  j 

SAVE  THE  BABY  CHICKS — Wnio  today 
for  our  valuable  booklet.  "Making  Every  Chick 
a  Chicken."  Mailed  Free.  Box  593.  Modesto, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellvillc  Hatchery.  Sehcllville, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS—  <  White  Leghorns)  from 
good  laying  strain  of  Hoganized  and  trap- 
nested  stock  Rose  Hill  Hatchery.  Turlock. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy-  '{ 
laying  S.  C.  White  LeghornB.  severely  culled 
last  year.    Send  for  prices.    Tunmaa  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres.  Cal.  ^ 

HATCHING  EGGS — Barred  Rocks.  White 
Leghorns,  and  R.  I.  Reds.  $5.00  per  hundred. 
$1.25  per  15.  J.  A.  Brannln.  Corning.  Cal.  1 
>  FOR  SALE — White  Leghorn  chicks  from 
heavy  laying  stock.  Hatched  right.  Prices 
right.    Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,-  DUCKS,    GERSK,  OHIKKAjfl 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  —  $150  per  15. 
Special  mating.  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt. 
1.  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal.  J 

III  1 T  ORPINGTONS,  III  I  I  1)1  (  KS.  BOI  R- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.   1 

FOR  THE  BEST  laying  strain  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Rede,  write 
W,  H,  Carpenter.  Oakley.  Cal.  * 

FOR  SALE — Laying  While  Leghorns,  ft  50 
each.  Also  fine  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
N.  E.  Mulick.  Willows.  Cal.  J 

THOROUGHBRED     BUFF     ORPINGTON  I 
EGGS  from  heavy-laying  stock.  Settings  $1.50. 
Mrs    M    Lopez.  Lathrop    Cal  | 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — Limited  number 
for  delivery  in  April.  No  more  stock.  Albert 
M    Hart.  Clements    Cal   . 

PUREBRED  s.  (    |l   MINORC  V  EGGS.  «•.' .00. 
Special  matlngs.  $3  00  per  15.     Mrs.  J.  W.  < 
Moore.  Exeter,  Cal;   M 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  batching. 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridgc.  P.  O  Box  282.  Dixon,  , 
Cal.  J 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13  $2  00.  Stock! 
for  sale.  I.  Dolan.  14')  Wyandotte.  Stockton.. 
Cal.  J 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS — Settings  $1.50.  Mrs.  I 
W   E   Court.  Rt    1.  Lathrop.  Cal  A 


R  \BBITS. 


MONEY'  IN  RABBITS — We  are  now  paving 

$6  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise.  Sena 
stamp  for  particulars.  II  E  Oibson  Co.. 
Arcadia.  California.    -  M 

RABBIT  CULTURE  AND  STANDARD — 
Official  standard  des.*ription  of  the  various 
breeds.  75  cents.  Caldwell.  Broadmoor,  San 
Leandro  j 

STEEL  GRAY  FLEMISH.  NEW  ZEALANDfl 
— Breeding  docs  and  bucks.  Prices  reasonable. 
Golden  state  Babbitry.  2522  Hopkins  St.. 
Oakland.   V 

SAN  PONG  RABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steel  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
.lose  and  San  Francisco.    Sanborn  Young.  Los 


F.  R. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed 
tered  and  utility  stock.  Write  your 
E  Pepnin.  86  Cambridge.  San  Lcandrjj 

NEW  ZEALAND  KEIls — '  r  ,■',«* 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  Snn  Leandro  -j 

DR. ~~ llT  II EARN,  VF.TI  RINAKIAN — »r-  der 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
I!     R    2J  Portervi'te    Cal_   -aoH 

R.  A  s.  BABBITRY .  "•'.*"  Ave  .  Oak- 
land. Fine  utility  Flemish  and  New  ZealandS. 
Slnmn   for  rep'v  

WHITE  MICE  for  1  alwiratorv  purposes.  *  I.Og 
dozen.  Also  Guinea  pigs.  NeidhanK,  n  Hull 
St..  San  Jose. 
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POULTBY.  RABBIT  AND  PIGEON 
NOTES. 

[Br  Walter  Hickling.] 

Poppy  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Oak- 
land, owners  of  a  flock  of  800  Barred 
Rocks,  reports  that  its  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  are 
5000  ahead  of  this  time  last  year. 

Sanborn  Young,  Los  Gatos,  the 
Flemish  Giant  breeder,  has  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  rab- 
bitries  in  the  State.  He  raises  a  fine 
strain  of  steel  gray  and  gray  Flem- 
ish, for  which  there  is  a  large  East- 
ern demand. 

Percy  Ward,  Oakland,  has  mated 
up  his  second  prize  Los  Angeles 
White  Leghorn  cock  to  a  fine  pen 
of  hens.  The  show  exhibitors  who 
beat  this  mating  will  have  to  go 
some. 

James  Crabtree,  Oakland,  says  that 
most  people  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Black  Langshans  are 
not  good  layers,  but  his  show  rec- 
ords In  the  utility  class  prove  that 
they  will  average  about  250  eggs 

Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  San  Jose, 
owners  of  a  flock  of  200  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds,  has  recently  moved  to 
its  present  location  so  as  to  have 
more  ground  and  it  is  intended  to 
increase  the  flock  to  800  birds  by 
the  coming  year. 

Ed  Ellis,  San  Francisco,  reports 
business  so  good  that  he  does  not 
have  to  advertise.  Wrong  again. 
Consistent  advertising  is  the  best 
policy.    Prepare  for  the  lean  years 

Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunny- 
vale, hatched  out  513.000  baby  chicks 
last  year  and  expects  to  pass  this 
number  this  year.  On  its  different 
ranches  it  expects  to  have  11,000 
White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  chickens. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
around  50,000  hens  in  the  Runny- 
meade  Colony  at  Palo  Alto  and  by 
the  amount  of  new  building  going 
on  there  will  be  at  least  100,000 
hens. 

Y.  C.  Howe,  San  Leandro,  is  dis- 
posing of  his  utility  rabbits  and 
putting  in  thoroughbred  pedigreed 
stock  of  all  varieties,  but  will  spe- 
cialize mostly  on  New  Zealand  Reds 
and  Flemish  Giants. 


weazels  than  the  chickens  were 
worth. 

VARIOCS  AMI  SUNDRY  DRAWBACKS. 

Now,  with  feed  as  high  as  it  is 
and  chicken  thieves  running  amuck, 
to  say  nothing  about  predatory  ani- 
mals, disease  and  losses  from  other 
sources,  I  simply  would  not  gamble 
with  other  people's  chickens.  Ordi- 
narily the  owner  of  the  land,  build- 
ings and  chickens  should  get  a  fifty- 
fifty  deal;  but  when  as  many  factors 
enter  into  it  as  at  present,  if  he  is 
to  get  that  kind  of  a  deal  he  must 
assume  some  responsibility.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  loses  100  chickens 
from  a  cause  outside  of  his  control, 
the  man  who  holds  the  contract 
should  assume  half  the  loss — always 
providing  the  party  of  the  second 
part  takes  proper  precautions  to 
safeguard  both  his  share  and  the 
party  of  the  first  part's  interest  in 
the  poultry. 

Around  Riverside  chicken  thieves 
travel  in  autos,  and  to  save  noise 
the  chickens  are  chloroformed  into 
passivity,  then  allowed  to  recover 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  on 
them.  In  the  case  of  people  living 
away  out  in  the  country  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  go  into  a  contract  on  equal 
shares,  the  difference  depends  on 
locality. 


PROBABLY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

My  hens  on  ; 


RAISING  CHICKENS  ON  SHARES. 

[Written   for  Pacific   Rural   Press   by  Susan 
Swaysirood,  Pomona.] 

This  question  is  often  put  to  me. 
"What  shares  ought  I  to  get  if  I 
furnish  the  land  and  paultry,  the 
other  fellow  furnishing  the  feed  and 
labor?" 

DISSATISFIED   WITH   THE  VENTURE. 

Candidly  and  honestly,  I  don't 
care  to  answer  such  questions.  They 
can  be  best  answered  by  those  do- 
ing the  work.  I  once  took  some 
chickens  on  shares  in  Dakota  where 
feed  was  no  question  at  all,  nothing 
but  the  labor  being  involved  on  my 
part;  but  really,  I  never  was  satis- 
fied with  the  deal  because  just  as  I 
had  a  nice  bunch  ready  to  take  in 
to  my  investor  a  mink  and  a  weazel 
made  such  short  work  of  the  dis- 
tributing part  that  we  were  all  at 
sixes  and  sevens.  The  man  I  got 
the  start  from  was  really  white 
about  it  and  said  he  would  stand 
his  half  of  the  loss,  and  I  finally  did 
get  the  matter  settled  according  to 
the  dictates  of  law,  but  never  was 
satisfied  with  myself  about  that  deal. 

I  took  it  then,  and  do  yet,  that  it 
was  my  part  to  prevent  those  ani- 
mals getting  the  chickens.  My 
boys  said,  "How  are  you  going  to 
do  it?"  And  that  was  a  squelcher, 
but  I  know  it  could  have  been  done 
and  should  have  been  done,  even 
though  it  cost  more  to  house  agains* 


To  the  Editor 
whole  look  perfectly  healthy,  yet 
every  week  or  so  one  becomes  sick 
and  dies.  The  first  thing  noticed  is 
that  they  will  stand  around  huddled 
up,  with  a  black  comb,  and  so  weak 
they  can  hardly  walk.  Occasionally 
they  will  be  light  in  weight,  but 
almost  always  heavy,  and  sometimes 
even  have  a  full  crop.  I  always 
catch  these  and  put  them  away  from 
the  flock,  and  in  a  few  hours  they 
are  dead.  They  have  free  range 
and  I  feed  them  gyp  corn  and  soaked 
whole  barley  with  Surelay  in  a  hop- 
per before  them  at  all  times.  They 
have  plenty  of  shell  and  grit  and  a 
good  deal  of  sour  milk.  I  have  lost 
about  a  dozen  this  winter  and  all 
apparently  from  the  same  cause.  But 
only  one  at  a  time,  and  a  week  or 
so  apart. — C.  T.  B.,  Escalon. 

Somewhere  in  the  flock  is  a  germ 
of  tuberculosis  and  it  will  naturally 
affect  those  members  of  the  flock 
that  are  susceptible.  If  you  fed 
highly  of  meat  scraps  one  might 
think  it  was  liver  trouble,  but  I 
never  knew  a  case  where  sour  milk 
was  fed  that  liver  trouble  had  a 
footing.  This  disease  is  often  termed 
"going  light,"  and  some  hens  do 
waste  away  until  they  are  just  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  but  many  die  in 
full  flesh  as  well.  You  should  burn 
every  carcass,  not  bury  it,  and  spray 
both  house  and  yards  quite  often 
with  some  good  germicide  so  as  to 
kill  the  bacilli.  This  is  about  all 
you  can  do. 

FEEDING  TURKEYS  DURING  THE 
DANGER  AGE. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  feed 
little  turkeys  till  they  are  past  the 
danger  age? — W.  L.  S.,  Lakeside,  San 
Diego  county. 

The  less  you  feed  the  better.  Don't 
cram  them  with  anything.  Keep 
grit  and  sand  before  them  and  give 
clabbered  milk,  a  little  chopped  on- 
ion, lettuce,  hard-baked  bread  crum- 
bled or  ground  in  food  chopper,  a 
little  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  in 
with  it,  but  no  hard  grain.  Get 
them  to  eat  sprouted  oats  or  other 
green  stuff  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
let  them  run  out.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  you  feed  as  it  is  how  much  you 
feed  little  turks.    Never  crowd  them 


A  Reliable  Remedy  for  Roup 

thfrUwlnLCOal  ,0il  °\the  WatCr  f°r  chicke"s  ^  a  very  old  recipe,  so  old, 
t  lZ*  St  f0rg0tten  h  in  trying  the  new  things,  but  it  is  jus 

vJSt  XT  38  'l^^  WuS  An°ther  g°°d  germ  destr°yer  is  benetol. 
oaimed  on  fr,T?th  3nd  thFOatr  Canker  two  treatments  will  cure;  or 
painted  on  the  lumpy  warts  of  chicken  pox  it  will  cure  but  as  a  drink 

dropper8  2 "h"? as^  £  ^  4™  the  throat  '^th  •  «^d£ 

individuallv  ^  remedy  ,t  will  not  work,  but  must  be  used 

^.SKE  asT'uarl  tor  « 
XZ^Vrit^.^  W3Sh  *«  hands  *  ^  water  andtS 


COMING  HOME  TO  THE  RURAL 
PRESS. 

We  feel  delighted  over  the  assur- 
ance that  Californiaus  who  have  been 
at  the  front  count  the  return  to  the 
companionship  of  the  Rural  Press 
one  of  the  joys  of  their  homecoming 
One  brave  man  who  has  seen  a  lot 
over  there  writes:  "The  reading  of 
the  Rural  Press  is  one  of  the  best 
things  I  am  coming  back  to." 

A  parent  gives  these  instructions: 
Keep  on  sending  the  Rural  to  the 
home  address  of  our  boy,  who  is  still 
in   France.     We   want   to   have  it 
ready  for  him  when  he  comes  back." 

If  dry  bl>ead  is  ground  and  kept 


on  hand  in  jars  or  pasteboard  boxes, 
it  is  much  more  convenient  for  use 
than  if  ground  just  when  one  wants 
to  use  it. 


//yCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^  •!  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREC  BOOK 
|HfcZffWCHICrvENS  FROM 
^3  HjSftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layers  are  "OUT  OF  CONDITION"  or  have 
Colas  Rood,  Bowel  trouule.  Sore  head.  Chicken  pox  etc 
GERMOZONE  is  the  best  remedv  for  ai!  those  disorders 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75c,  with  5  book  Pooltrv  I/ibrarr 
CEO.  H.LEE  CO..  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

One  «f  our  subscribers  was  completely  disgusted  with  poultry  rais- 
ing. Every  morning  forty  of  his  hens  would  brag  aboul  what  they 
were  going;  to  do,  but  at  night  he  would  find  that  only  about  eight  had 
laid.    The  rest  had  simply  lied. 

So  he  bought  a  copy  of  our  poultry  book  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
his  hens  had  quit  lying  and  gone  to  laying.  Thev  were  shelling  o«t 
enough  extra  eggs  to  pay  for  the  book  in  less  than  two  days. 

California  Poultry  Practice  Tells  Mow 


This  great  book  will  do  as  much 
for  you.  It  was  written  by  a  Cali- 
fornian  for  Californians.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  after 
years  of  successful  experience,  has 
succeeded  in  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable.  She  knows  what  to  tell 
and  how  to  tell  it.  She  deals  out 
hard-headed  poultry  sense  and  still 
has  every  paragraph  full  of  snap 
and  sparkle. 


The  book  deals  with  actual  con- 
ditions— not  theories — and  covers 
every  phase  of  the  industry.  It 
gives  advice  about  location,  build- 
ings, equipment,  choice  of  breeds, 
best  way  to  begin,  how  to  select 
stock,  etc.  There  are  valuable  in- 
structions for  incubating,  brooding, 
culling,  feeding,  breeding  for  heavy 
laying,  showing,  treating  diseases, 
marketing  products,  etc.  You  will 
find  everything  necessary  to  insure 
your  success. 


INow  Is  the  Time  to  Start 


Never  was  there  a  better  time  to  take  up 
poultry  raising  in  earnest.  The  nation's 
supply  of  meat  animals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
people  must  turn  to  poultry  raisers  for 
nitrogenous  foods.  Eggs  will  be  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  table  fowls  the  cheap- 
est meat. 

A  golden  market  awaits  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts here  on  the  coast,  where  we  don't  even 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand 
As  a  government  expert  puts  it:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  offers  a  wider  and  more  inviting 
held  for  future  development  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States. 


Costs  Only  a  Dollar 

But  play  safe,   Start  right  by  getting 
this    book    and     following  the 
methods    which    have  already 
proved  successful.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  dollar;  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  ten. 


Send  Coupon  Today 


Garden  Time 
is  Coming 

Now  is  the  time  to  stody 
your  garden  conditions  and 
prepare    for    flowers  later. 

California  Garden 
Flowers 

By  E.  J.  Wfckmn. 

A  hook  of  over  260  paecs.  hand- 
somely illustrated,  bound  im  cloth, 
written  to  meet  California  conditions, 
will  help  you  plan  your  yard  most 
effectively.  For  sale  at  aH  book 
stores  at  $1.50  per  copy,  or  by  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Publishers 
820   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DELIVERANCE  1918. 

From  brave  soldiers'  bloody  graves, 
From    lurking    danger    'neath  the 
waves. 

From  brutal  fiends  who  murdered 
babes —  % 
Thou  hast  delivered. 

From  shrinking  shell,  from  bursting 
bomb, 

From  blackened  heart,  from  lying 
tongue, 

From    lustful    men    whom  women 
shun — 

Thou  hast  delivered. 

From  fierce  deeds  of  gruesome  sight, 
From    warped     conscience  urging 
"might," 

From  savage  Hun  forgetting  right — 
Thou  hast  delivered. 

God  of  Peace  and  length  of  days, 
God  of  all  nations  to  Thee  we  raise 
Joyful  songs,  thanksgiving,  praise — 
Keep  us  delivered. 

— Elizabeth  Hairston  Leigh. 


THE  HORSE  THAT  LIKED  RED. 

(A  True  Story.) 


Our  horses  are  continually  doing 
intelligent  things  that  seem  very  re- 
markable, but  King  is  the  only  one 
we  ever  knew  to  have  a  favorite 
color.  This  is  a  true  story  of  how 
our  horse  King  showed  that  he 
could  distinguish  colors,  and  that 
his  favorite  color  was  red. 

King  was  a  beautiful  big  bay  colt, 
just  being  broken,  and  Bettie  was 
his  young  mistress.  Bettie  loved 
the  horses  so  much  that,  when  she 
went  through  the  meadows  where 
they  grazed,  she  always  filled  her 
pockets  with  goodies  for  them — ap- 
ples or  corn,  and  sometimes  sugar 
or  salt.  The  horses  knew  her  so 
well,  and  were  so  sure  of  the  treat, 
that,  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight 
of  her,  they  started  towards  her, 
coming  in  all  directions  from  the 
far-off  hillsides. 

After  she  had  divided  her  goodies 
among  them,  she  had  a  long  string 
of  horses  and  colts  trailing  behind 
her  as  long  as  there  was  hope  of 
anything  more  to  eat.  When  they 
found  that  nothing  more  was  forth- 
coming they  gradually  dropped  off 
and  went  back  to  their  hillsides — all 
except  King,  for  King  seemed  to 
love  Bettie  for  herself,  apart  from 
the  good  things  she  had  to  give. 
Even  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
she  came  empty-handed  into  the 
fields,  King  trotted  by  her  side,  and 
escorted  her  as  far  as  bars  and 
fences  would  permit.  Other  members 
of  the  family,  and  her  companions, 
often  walked  with  her  in  the  mead- 
ows, but  King  always  faithfully  trot- 
ted by  Bettie's  side,  and  could  never 
be  coaxed  to  leave  her  for  any  length 
of  time.  This  devotion  pleased  Bet- 
tie, and  when  Cousin  Grace  came  to 
visit  her,  one  of  the  first  things  she 
did  was  to  take  Grace  into  the 
meadow  to  see  King. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  early 
spring,  and,  though  the  meadow  was 
blue  with  violets  and  the  air  all 
golden  with  sunshine,  there  was  a 
touch  of  winter  in  the  wind,  that 
decided  the  girls  to  wear  their  sweat- 
ers. Bettie's  was  light  .blue  and 
Grace's  was  bright  red.  They  both 
had  their  pockets  full  of  corn,  and 
the  horses  crowded  around  them  un- 
til the  corn  was  all  gone;  then  they 
wandered  away,  and  only  King  re- 
mained. 

But,  instead  of  trotting  by  Bet- 
tie's side,  as  he  had  always  done  be- 
fore, he  walked  behind  Grace — at 
first  about  a  yard  distant,  but  grad- 
ually drawing  nearer,  until  at  length 
he  walked  so  close  that  every  few 
steps  his  nose  touched  her  shoulder. 

Grace  was  a  little  timid  about 
having  the  big  horse  so  close.  If 
she  stopped  for  a  moment,  he  bob- 
bed right  into  her.  They  tried  to 
send  him  away,  but  King  knew  Bet- 
tie too  well  to  be  frightened  off. 
At  length  he  came  so  close  to  Grace 
that  his  nose  rested  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  in  that  order  they  were 


compelled  to  continue  their  walk, 
for  they  could  not  prevail  upon  King 
to  take  his  head  away  from  Grace's 
shoulder. 

Bettie  thought  this  the  strangest 
thing.  The  girls  did  not  imagine 
that  it  was  the  red  sweater  King 
liked.  They  thought  he  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  Grace.  After  that,  when- 
ever they  went  into  the  meadow — 
Grace,  of  course,  wearing  her  red 
sweater — the  same  thing  happened. 
King  always  walked  by  Grace,  with 
his  nose  against  her  shoulder. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when 
the  weather  was  too  warm  for  sweat- 
ers, and  the  girls  went  out  without 
wraps.  Then  it  was  that  they  began 
to  call  King  fickle,  for  he  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  Grace,  but 
trotted  along  by  Bettie,  as  he  had 
done  before  Grace  came.  This  went 
on  for  some  time,  King  always 
singling  out  Bettie,  and  never  notic- 
ing Grace. 

But  one  day  the  girls  brought 
forth  their  broad-brimmed  summer 
hats,  for  the  sun  was  very  hot.  Bet- 
tie's hat  was  trimmed  with  blue,  and 
Grace  wore  a  broad  band  of  bright 
scarlet  ribbon  around  hers.  No 
sooner  did  they  enter  the  meadow 
than  .  King  started  towards  them 
with  long,  quick  strides,  and,  ignor- 
ing Bettie,  laid  his  long  nose  against 
the  red  ribbon  on  Grace's  hat.  The 
girls  exclaimed  in  astonishment  at 
this.  Grace  tried  to  pat  his  face, 
but  King  tossed  his  head  away  from 
her  hands  and  laid  his  nose  against 
the  red  ribbon. 

"He  used  to  keep  his  nose  on  your 
shoulder,  and  now  he  wants  to  keep 
it  on  your  head,"  remarked  Bettie. 

"Yes;  I  remember  how  he  used  to 
snuggle  up  against  my  red  sweater," 
replied  Grace. 

"And  now  he  snuggles  up  against 
your  red  ribbon,"  said  Bettie. 

Then  she  suddenly  understood. 

"Why,  Grace!"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
believe  it  is  the  red  he  likes." 

And  so  it  turned  out  to  be.  King 
knew  red,  and  loved  It.  Blues  and 
yellows  and  pinks  and  greens  he  did 
not  seem  to  notic^,  but  the  first 
glimpse  of  scarlet  brought  him 
swinging  across  the  meadow  with 
long,  quick  strides,  to  place  his  nose 
against  his  favorite  color.  —  The 
Presbyterian. 


SPRING  FASHION  NOTES. 

A  new  fashion  favorite  is  the 
Victory  Red  blouses  in  both  plain 
and  frilly  styles. 

Black  seems  very  popular  for 
evening  wear  and  jet  is  a  very  fa- 
vorite trimming. 

Chic  little  neck  pieces  of  one  or 
two  skins  will  be  the  reigning  vogue 
in  furs  this  spring.  The  smartly 
dressed  w.oman  will  wear  small  furs. 

New  wash  fabrics  of  colored  or- 
gandies in  many  shades,  novelty 
crepes  and  fancy  new  printed  voiles 
are  being  shown. 

Dolman  capes  are  growing  in  pop- 
ularity as  spring  advances.  They 
are  made  of  beautifully  soft  ma- 
terials with  gay  linings. 

Sport  coats  in  heavy  silk,  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  white,  or  of  taf- 
feta, with  collor  and  cuffs  of  An- 
gora wool,  are  new  this  spring. 

Bags  and  blouses  and  even  hats 
are  being  beaded  this  spring — you 
can  have  a  design  printed  and  buy 
the  beads  to  work  out  a  handsome 
design. 

Trimming  that  is  closely  applied 
to  the  hat  and  then  veiled  with  tulle 
still  retains  popularity.  Roses  of 
varying  colors  applied  In  that  man- 
ner on  a  modified  black  sailor  are 
very  effective. 

One  of  the  fads  of  the  hour  are 
vests,  vestees  and  waistcoats  and 
these  are  shown'  in  jersey,  novelty 
silks,  poplin  and  in  fact  all  the  pop- 
ular materials,  many  of  them  hand- 
somely hand  embroidered. 

Ostrich  is  very  much  in  evidence 
in  the  dressier  spring  hats.  In  some 
cases  it  is  applied  flat  and  forms 
the  entire  crown  covered  with  tulle, 
and  in  other  cases,  laid  flat  upon  the 
brim  with  the  ends  drooping  a  bit 
at  the  back.    So  far,  there  are  no 


heavy  plumes  shown,  but  they  may 
come  later.  , 

Many  of  the  evening  dresses  for 

girls  are  made  of  bright  taffeta  with 
the  skirt  a  succession  of  small  ruf- 
fles. Others  are  of  crepe  de  chine 
foundation  with  the  skirt  of  ruffled 
net  and  bodice  of  plain  silk.  This  ruf- 
fled net  comes  40  inches  wide  and 
may  be  bought  by  the  yard. 

Separate  skirts  are  to  be  vejx^good 
style  this  spring — wool  plaids  and 
the  new  knitted  wool  fabric  for 
practical  wear  and  plaid  silks,  baron- 
ette  satins  and  the  distinctly  new 
checked  satin  for  more  dressy  use. 
These  skirts  are  made  either  plain 
or  pleated.  Many  of  the  good  stores 
make  these  skirts  for  a  nominal 
sum  above  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rial. 

Almost  a  craze  is  the  popularity 
of  the  novel  necklace.  The  distin- 
guishing note  of  a  costume  is  many 
times  the  necklace  of  unique  beads 
strung  upon  heavy  silk  cord  of  a 
favorite  color  and  terminating  in  a 
gay  tassel.  Then  there  are  also  the 
bead  necklaces  woven  by  the  wound- 
ed soldiers  of  France  that  are  lovely 
in  tint  and  perfection  of  workman- 
ship. 

HEALTH  WARNINGS. 

Foreign  countries  report  an  In- 
crease in  tuberculosis  following  in- 
fluenza. 

The  U.  S.  public  health  service  is 
warning  the  public  to  beware  of 
tuberculosis  developed  after  influ- 
enza. A  thorough  examination  of 
the  lungs  is  necessary  by  a  compe- 
tent physician,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  build  up  the  strength  with 
right  living,  good  food  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  break  up  prolonged  colds, 
for  they  might  be  the  beginning  of 
a  tubercular  condition. 


JELLIED  FISH. 

One  and  one-half  cups  cold  flaked 
fish,  2  tablespoons  chopped  capers,  1 
tablespoon  granulated  gelatine.  1 
cup  boiling  water,  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice,  %  teaspoon  salt,  2 
tablespoons  cold  water.  Mix  the  fish 
and  capers.  Arrange  in  a  mold. 
Soak  the  gelatine  in  2  tablespoons 
of  cold  water.  Add  the  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  the  gelatine  dis- 
solves, then  add  the  lemon  juice  and 
salt.  Pour  this  jelly  carefully  over 
the  fish  and  set  in  a  cool  place  to 
harden.  Cut  into  portions  and  serve 
on  lettuce  with  salad  dressing.  It 
desired,  celery  or  hard-boiled  eggs 
cut  in  slices  may  be  added  to  the 
fish.   

Janice — Do  you  know,  Horatio, 
dat  every  boy  hez  a  chance  ter  be 

de  President? 

Horatio  (thoughtfully) — Well.  I'll 
sell  my  chance  for  ten  cents. — Sa- 
cred Heart  Review. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  light*  with  common  matches  Just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makea 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costa 
less  than  one-third  of  s  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 
Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill — no  danger  if  tipped 
over."  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21 -R.  P. 

t'OI.E  LITE  A  8AT.ES  CO.. 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms.       I  8.  HU1  St.. 
I  .on  Angeles. 


A  Piano  House 
Which  Serves  When 
It  Sells 

When  you  come  to  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.,  we  prefertoconsideryourrequire- 
ments  first  for  there  are  all  grades  of 
Pianos  and  what  would  be  the  proper 
instrument  for  the  Living  Room  may 
not  be  the  best  for  the  children's  piano 
lessons.  Take  us  into  your  confidence 
and  we  know  we  can  fill  your  every  re- 
quirement as  to  price,  terms,  style,  tone, 
etc.  We  will  serve  you  to  our  best 
ability  and  the  transaction  will  be 
mutually  satisfactory. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — 
or  write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos, 
Player  Music,  etc. 

Sherman,  pay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 

Ninth  and  t  Streets,  Sacramento  t 
:V!!i  K.  Main  Street.  Stockton 

J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno  , 
1U0-1U2  8.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane 
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Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vostue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sate  by  all  plumbers 

IMain  Offices  and  Show  1{pom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Fa3ories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cal. 


WAS  $100— NOW  $57 


Here  Is  the  famous  Oliver  Typewriter  of- 
fering you  a  saving  of  $43.    The  $57  Oliver 
te  our  identical  $100  model,  brand  new,  never 
used.    Not   second-hand    nor   rebuilt.  The 
same  as  used  by  many  of  the  biggest  con- 
cern;--. Over  700,000  sold.   We  send  an  Oliver 
for  Free  Trial.   Not  one  cent  down.    If  you 
want  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month  until  the  $57  is  paid.    This  is  the 
greatest   typewriter  bar- 
jfc        gain  in  the  world. 
■V  Write  today  for  our  new 

.  v£}«M&  book.  "The  Typewriter  on 
*v£B2£s*     the  Farm." 

IB 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

3792  Mnr  Typewriter  Bldg. 

Chicago.  111.  (11.07) 


FARMS  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

Aye,  give  returning  soldiers  farms, 
'Twill  be  the  least  of  wrenches 

To  substitute  the  rural  ditch 
For  trenches. 

The    language    learned    in  driving 
mules 

Will  not  grow  old  and  mossy; 
It  may  be  used  with  equal  vim 
On  Bossy. 

And  when  it  comes  to  hunting  pests 
The  boys  will  think  them  beauties 

If  they  can  swat  potato  bugs 
For  cooties. 
— McLandburgh  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 

FRESHENING  THE  KITCHEN. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  freshening 
of  the  kitchen  after  the  winter,  it 
should  be  done  before  real  warm 
weather  comes.  "When  so  much  of 
the  time  of  a  housekeeper  is  spent 
in  her  kitchen,  it  should  certainly 
be  made  a  cheerful,  attractive  room. 

To  have  it  easy  to  keep  clean,  the 
walls  should  either  be  painted  or 
covered  with  a  washable  wall  paper. 
A  wainscoting  of  plaster  half  way 
up  the  wall  and  the  remainder  fin- 
ished in  a  continuous  line  makes  a 
room  look  large  and  airy. 

If  the  woodwork  is  to  be  painted, 
do  not  select  either  too  dark  or  too 
vivid  tones,  but  rather  a  light  tan 
or  buff  or  light  gray.  Pure  white 
in  a  kitchen  makes  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  keep  clean. 

In  painting  dark  wood-work,  have 
your  finishing  coat  of  enamel,  as  it 
washes  easily  and  keeps  clean  bet- 
ter. Kitchen  shelves  are  much 
easier  to  care  for  if  they  are  painted 
instead  of  being  covered  with  paper, 
which  must  be  changed  to  freshen 
them.  With  paint,  a  damp  cloth 
will  easily  suffice. 

If  you  have  a  large  kitchen  with 
adjoining  pantry  that  necessitates 
many  steps  to  prepare  a  meal,  try 
rearranging  the  kitchen  so  that 
utensils  are  placed  near  where  they 
are  to  be  used,  putting  in  a  set  of 
shelves  near  the  sink  and  hooks 
near  the  stove  to  hold  necessary 
articles,  using  your  pantry  more  as 
a  store:room. 

At  this  season  the  contents  of  the 
pantry  should  be  overhauled  and  all 
cereals  and  meals  used  up  before 
summer,  as  they  are  liable  to  be- 
come "buggy."  All  supplies  not 
used  should  be  put  into  glass  jars 
that  can  be  tightly  covered. 

All  screens  should  be  looked  over 
carefully  and  repaired  or  replaced, 
so  the  first  warm  days  will  not 
bring  you  a  host  of  unwelcome 
visitors. 

WHY  ALWAYS  MAYONNAISE? 

The  present-day  cook  is  content 
if  she  knows  how  to  produce  two 
salad  dressings  —  mayonnaise  and 
French.  These  are  the  two  most 
useful  dressings,  but  there  are  oth- 
ers that  are  good  and  add  to  the 
variety.  Here  are  some  tried  re- 
cipes that  are  worth  adding  to  one's 
list: 

WITH  PINEAPPLE  JUICE. 

Beat  two  eggs  until  frothy  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  pineap- 
ple juice  and  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of 
lemon  juice.  Put  in  double  boiler 
and  stir  constantly  until  it  thick- 
ens. Season  with  a  little  salt  and 
set  aside  to  cool.  This  is  delicious 
with  any  fruit  salad,  but  especially 
so  with  one  made  of  apples,  nuts 
and  celery. 

FOR  POTATOES  OR  CABBAGE. 

Beat  slightly  two  eggs  in  a  double 
boiler  and  add  a  rounded  tablespoon 
of  butter,  slightly  melted.  Add  half 
a  cup  of  sour  cream  and  season  with 
mustard,  pepper  and  salt.  Cook  un- 
til it  thickens. 

FOR  PLAIN  LETTUCE. 

Add  to  a  cup  of  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing a  cup  of  whipped  cream.  Stir 
in  a  little  paprika  and  chili  sauce 
to  make  it  a  light  pink,  also  a  little 
sugar. 

WITII  BOILED*  EGGS. 

Mash  the  cooked  yolks  of  three 
eggs  until  smooth  and  then  the  yolk 
of  one  raw  egg  and  work  in  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  may- 
onnaise. Add  a  gill  of  olive  oil, 
drop  by  drop,  mix  in  gradually  three 
tablespoons  of  vinegar.  This  is  good 
with  any  sort  of  salad. 


^/Social  Help 

Let's  suppose  it's  a  church  or  school  social — ■ 
or  a  Red  Cross  rally  —  or  a  "get-together"  meeting 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  —  or  what  not  

Will  Ghirardelli's  be  there?  What  a  question!  For 
this  delicious,  appealing  food-beverage  is  always  in 
order  at  any  social  function.  It  means  cheer  and 
comfort  and  warmth!  It  provides  a  social  help  that 
no  hostess  (whether  she  has  in  mind  a  "big  affair" 
or  a  "little  party")  can  afford  to  overlook. 

In  Yz  lb.,  i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans — at  the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


Ghirardelli 's 

Ground  Chocolate 


"FLUEY"- 

SLANQ  FOR  GONE  -  UP  THE  FLUE 

Your  good  money  and  hard  work — gone — absolutely 
wasted  in  smoke,  soot  and  fumes.  A  sixty  to  ninety 
per  cent  loss  that  must  be  suffered  when  wood  or  coal 
is  the  fuel. 

To  entirely  eliminate  all  loss  and  produce  a  clean  fire  of  real  service, 
has  been  the  fulfilled  mission  of  the  "Premier"  Burner,  making  an  oil-gas 
that  measures  full  in  the  tremendous  heat  units  of  kerosene.  Thus 
through  perfection  permanently  maintained,  the  simple,  but  natural 
action  of  the  burner  has  won  its  way  to  popular  favor  in  meeting  an 
ever  increasing  demand. 

You  can  install  it  yourself — applied  to  any  stove  without  changes  being 
made. 

In  asking  for  Circular  "B"  give  size  and  style  of  stove,  that  complete 
drawings  may  also  be  sent  you.  All  the  information  you  want  for  the 
asking. 

THE  BURNER  IS  $5,00    -   PREPAID  ANYWHERE 
COMPLETE  ONE  BURNER  INSTALLATION  -  $9.85 
WRITTEN  GUARANTEE   -    NO  TIME  LIMIT 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  2^AWhs3£?r 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JEttersburg  No.  80.  84,  89.  and  121.  and 
Eurisko.  Trebla,  Ossie,  Nor-j.  Fantastic, 
and  Fendalcdno,  the  cream  of  30  years  of 
strawberry  breeding.  All  originated  by 
the  undersigned,  mostly  from  wild  species. 
Big.  strong  plants,  25  of  any  variety,  for 
$1.00;  100  in  one  to  four  varieties.  $3.00. 
delivered  free  by  mail.  Order  early,  as 
stock  is  limited.  Descriptive  catalog  for 
the  asking. 

Monanthos  Lentils.  20c.  per  lb.;  5  lbs. 
or  more.  15c.  per  lb.,  by  mail,  prepaid  any- 
where in  California. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 
Ettersburg    -  California 


With 
Liquid  flame 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Market  Comment 


The  Butter  Market  Recovers. 

There  was  a  reaction  from  the 
severe  decline  in  prices  continued 
throughout  the  past  week  in  each 
of  the  four  large  Eastern  markets. 
The  average  advance  was  about  2c 
for  92-score  butter,  Boston  leading 
with  a  net  gain  of  3c,  Chicago  2c, 
New  York  l%c,  and  Philadelphia 
lc.  Consumptive  demand  has  shown 
a  gradual  increase,  which,  together 
with  the  firm  market,  good  weather 
conditions  and  active  trading,  re- 
stored a  feeling  of  confidence.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  five  markets,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
San  Franqisco,  for  the  week — up  to 
and  including  Friday — were  99,662 
tubs  as  compared  with  receipts  of 
103,313  tubs  for  the  previous  week, 
or  a  reduction  of  3651  tubs.  Cold 
storage  stocks  for  the  five  markets 
showed  a  reduction  of  2,210,967 
pounds,  as  compared  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  1,423,378  pounds  for  the  pre- 
vious week. 

$10  for  Sugar  Beets  Tentatively  Fixed 
The  price  to  be  paid  for  sugar 
beets  in  some  sections  this  season 
is  still  an  unsettled  question.  Ten- 
tative contracts  have  been  made 
with  a  number  of  growers  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  ton,  which  is  the 
price  that  the  Food  Administration, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  cost  of  sugar-beet  production, 
declared  was  a  fair  price  for  the 
1918-19  crop.  The  producers'  price 
for  beet  granulated  sugar  has  been 
reduced  by  the  refineries  recently 
from  $9  to  $8.90  a  hundred  in  all  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  ahd  States 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

Citrus  Markets  Strong-. 

P.  O.  B.  quotations  on  navels  are 
made  at  $4.50  for  good  fruit,  and 
delivered  prices  are  on  the  basis  of 
$5.50 (§> 5.75,  while  averages  in  auc- 
tion markets  have  reached  $6.85  in 
the  East.  There  are  about  8000 
more  cars  of  navels  to  move.  Valen- 
cia quotations  have  started  at  $4.10. 
The  demand  for  lemons  continues 
strong  from  all  points.  Prices  deliv- 
ered range  from  $4  to  $4.50.  There 
is  no  accumulation  of  stocks  on 
tracks  at  present.  About  1500  cars 
now  remain  in  storage,  compared 
with  180  to  date  last  season. 
Oriental  Beans  Discourage  Growers. 

No  beans  will  be  grown  in  Sutter 
Basin  this  year  unless  there  is  a 
free  movement  of  last  year's  crop 
before  long.  The  growers  are  still 
holding  their  beans  and  are  con- 
demning the  Government  for  allow- 
ing importation  of  Oriental  beans  to 
knock  the  prices  below  what  they 
figure  as  the  costs  of  production  last 
season.  It  is  likely  that  barley  will 
be  planted  instead  Of  beans  except 
around  the  edges,  where  rye  is  al- 
ready growing. 

Cotton  Futures  Now  Permissible. 

The  Cotton  Futures  Act,  which 
was  signed  this  week  by  President 
Wilson,  is  now  effective.  Under  it 
only  thirteen  grades  of  cotton — 
from  low  middling  up— can  be  de- 
livered on  future  contracts,  and  all 
cotton  so  delivered  must  be  classi- 
fied by  Government  grades. 

Strawberry  Vines  $8  Per  1000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  strawberry 
growers  of  Castella  (Shasta  county) 
make  more  money  out  of  their  vines 
than  they  do  out  of  their  berries.. 
This  season  it  is  estimated  that  they 
shipped  to  Watsonville  growers  900,- 
000  vines  for  an  average  of  $8  per 
1000. 

Hops  Still  Very  Much  Alive. 

Hop  contracts  have  been  closed  re- 
cently in  Sacramento  for  the  coming 
crop  at  24  cents  a  pound,  it  is  re- 
ported. Some  hop  fields  which  had 
been  torn  up  are  being  replanted. 

1919  Grape  Prices  Look  Good. 

High  prices  for  the  1919  vintage 
of  wine  grapes  are  predicted  by 
growers  la  Yolo.  It  is  said  that  Jap- 
anese buyers  are  already  in  the  field 
offering  $2#  a  ton. 

Heavy  Egg  Exports. 

Poultry  dealers  claim  that  ex- 
ports of  eggs  from  the  United  States 
to  European  markets  are  now  the 
greatest  ever  recorded. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  *as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  March  5,  1J»1W. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  Snn  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tncnma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.1* 

No.  2    2.1.r. 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.00 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   J4.1504.2S 

Early  Baart   4.15@4.25 

BARLEY. 

No  Interest  Is  shown  In  any  of  the 
grains  and  as  a  consequence  prices  sagged 
nil  along  the  line.  There  have  been  no 
developments  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  large  barley  crop  in  the  bands  of 
the  growers  of  this  State,  and  every  week 
seems  to  nild  to  the  desire  of  the  holders 
to  dispose  of  their  crop.  If  a  decided  c<» 
in  price  would  move  the  barley  crop 
promptly,  it  is  believed  that  such  a  cut 
would  be  made.  But  In.  the  present  situ- 
ation it  Is  not  believed  that  such  action 
would  move  the  crop  and  the  disposition 
seems  to  be  to  meet  the  very  moderate 
demand  with  the  best  price  that  seems 
possible  of  attainment. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $1.90^)1.96 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weaker  on  lack  of  demand.  No 
sales  except  of  small  quantities  are  re- 
ported, and  no  demand  is  in  sight. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.10(32.15 

Red  for  seed   2.5nYn,2.70 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned    Red   or  Black  for 

seed   $3.00(g3.10 

CORN. 

Corn  is  reflecting  the  general  weakness 
of  the  grain  market  and  lower  prices 
have  been  made  in  the  hopes  of  stimulat- 
ing a  demand.  So  far  there  have  been 
few  purchases  at  the  lower  prices. 

ralifornia   $2.50(32.60 

Egyptian,  choice    2.(10(32. SO 

Mllo    2.50(gf2.70 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  showed  a  falling  off 
this  week  owing  to  the  stormy  weather 
of  last  week.  The  rains  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  growing  crops,  and  all  sections 
report  sufficient  moisture  at  the  present 
time.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  there  was  practically  no  market 
last  week,  as  dealers  refused  to  go  to  the 
hay  yards.  Quotations  are  therefore  nom- 
inal. The  main  item  of  interest  during 
the  week  was  the  call  of  the  Government 
for  prices  on  BOO  tons  of  double  com- 
pressed hay  for  shipment  to  Manila.  It 
Is  reported  that  the  Government  will  soon 
be  in  the  market  for  a  round  lot  of  hay 
for  the  various  cantonments. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $22.00(3  23.00 

No.  2  wheat,   per  ten   IC.tMlfti  2".00 

Choice  tame  oat,  per  Ion   21.00(323.50 

Wild  oat.  per  ton   16.00(3  -18.00 

Barley  hay.  per  ton   IB.OOWIf.OO 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   Ki.00ftHl.iH) 

Stock  hay.  per  ton   14.00frfl7.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  50@  .80 

FEED8TUFF8. 

The  feedstuff's  market  reflects  the  .un- 
settled condition  in  the  grain  market. 
Buyers  are  holding  back  and  purchasing 
only  from  hand  to  mouth.  Quotations  nre 
nominally  unchanged. 

POTATOES.   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  continue  to  be  something  of  a 
drug,  and  while  the  market  cannot  be 
said  to  be  weak  it  has  developed  no 
strength.  Onions  have  taken  a  sudden 
jump,  reaching  $3.50  to  $4  on  the  wharf, 
and  some  have  been  sold  to  the  retail 
trade  in  the  commission  district  as  high 
as  $4.50.  The  Eastern  demand  Is  the 
cause  of  the  radical  advance  iu  price.  The 
general  vegetable  market  was  in  better 
condition  this  week  than  last.  A  couple 
of  cars  of  Hubbard  squash  from  the 
south  brought  3  cents  a  pound.  Some  ex- 
cellent appearing  asparagus  is  on  the  mar- 
ket, selling  at  from  35  to  50  cents  per 
pound.  Cucumbers,  lettuce  and  celery 
were  higher.  Southern  tomatoes  are  off 
the  market  and  the  arrivals  from  Mexico 
are  not  the  best. 

String  beans   25c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.25071.60 

Asparagus   35<&3  .50 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  3.00(33.50 

do.  Strawberrv.  per  lb  lOr 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00@3.5O 

English,  dosen    2.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb  20@25c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $3.00fti  3.2T> 

Celery,  crate    T.WOi  8.50 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do,  Mexican   $3.00(3)3.50 

Sprouts,  per  lb  6@8c 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $1.50(32  00 

Oregon   •.   1.75*12.10 

Washington    V75fri  2.00 

Idaho    1.85ft  2.00 

Sweets,  per  sack  3.00®  3.50 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian  Browns   $3.50<34.oo 

Garlic,  new   25@35c 


Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okra,  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

Garbanzos  made  an  advance  this  week. 
They  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  the 
higher  price  for  this  description  was  on 
account  of  their  scarcity.  There  was  no 
change  in  teparies,  but  all  other  descrip- 
tions showed  a  marked  weakness  and  sold 
at  lower  prices.  It  is  nnderstood  that  a 
big  advertising  campaign  will  be  started 
soon  and  that  several  varieties  of  beans 
are  likely  to  reach  5  cents. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25(36.40 

Blackeyes    8.26(0-3.40 

Cranberry  beans   6.75*15.00 

Llmas  (south,  recleaned)   7.25 

Pinks    5.25$i5.40 

Mexican   Beds    6.00(n  B.15 

Tepary  beans   3.00@3.25 

Garbanzos   lO.OOffr -10.25 

Large  whites    6.001ft  6.15 

Small  whites    6.60@6.75 

POULTRY. ' 

The  blizzard  in  the  Middle  West  last 
week  held  up  poultry  shipments  both  east 
and  west,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prices 
advanced  In  the  Eastern  market  and  only 
two  cars  arrived  here  to  relieve  the  local 
situation.  The  market  here  is  very  firm 
at  last  week's  top  prices,  with  somewhat 
higher  quotations  on  small  broilers.  The 
present  outlook  is  for  a  steady  market 
from  now  until  Easter.  Several  Jewish 
holidays  In  prospect  has  had  a  strength- 
ening effect  on  ducks  and  geese. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb. . .  .34<g>30c 

do,  old   301334c 

do.  dressed   40r«42c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  62<S55c 

do,  1%  lbs  60c 

do.  %  to  1>4  lbs  60@«3c 

Fryers   42@45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  38c 

do,  Leghorn   40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   38c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  231324c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  35c 

do,  old,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  86c 

Ducks   33(3  35c 

do.  old   83c 

Belgian  hares   18020c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00@3.50 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  for  the  week  has 
been  steady  at  higher  prices.  A  good 
steady  business  has  kept  all  the  markets 
pretty  well  cleaned  np.  In  San  Francisco 
the  price  was  too  high  to  admit  of  ship- 
ments East,  but  a  demand  from  the  Puget 
Sound  region  caused  several  shipments  to 
go  'north.  Following  are  exchange  prices, 
with  discounts  deducted: 

Thu.  Fri.  Snt.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extra   54     64%  68%  68     57%  56% 

Prime  firsts...  Nominal 

Firsts  48     48    48     48  Noni. 

EGGS.  \ 

Eggs  continued  firm  throughout  the 
week,  with  prices  a  cent  and  a  half 
lower  for  extras  and  a  half  cent  lower 
for  pallets.  Shipments  continue  to  go 
north  and  sonth  and  the  local  demand  is 
fully  equal  to  taking  care  of  all  in- 
creases in  the  surplus.  Quotations  are 
exchange  prices  less  commissions: 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   38     38%  37%  37%  37  37 

Extra  Ists    Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .35'^  34%  34%  34     34  34% 
CHEESE. 

California  cheese  is  firm  and  higher  in 
sympathy  with  the  price  of  batter.  While 
the  business  is  not  heavy,  sales  are  show- 
ing *an  increased  interest.  Following  are 
exchange  quotations  less  the  usual  com- 
missions: 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb.  29'Ac 

Firsts   27%c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  34V4c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  37c 

Monterey  cheese   22%@26c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Stocks  of  apples  are  moving  rapidly  out 
of  storage,  and  the  bulk  Is  being  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  The  local  demand  Is 
normal  and  prices  all  along  the  line,  both 
for  California  and  Northwest  apples,  has 
been  advanced. 

California  apples   $2.50(33.50 

Northwest  apples    3.00(ft4.00 

Winter  pears   -2.00^3.50 

Persimmons  .None 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 

Oranges  were  advanced  in  price  by  25 
cents  for  the  top  and  50  cents  for  the 
lower  grades.  The  citrus  market  is 
otherwise  unchanged. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.50(34.75 

Mandarins    1.75(3 3.00 

Tangerines    3.006(3.50 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00(ft  4.50 

do,  choice    8.60A7  4.oo 

do.  standard    3.00(33.50 

Lemonettes    2.00(33.00 

Grapefruit    2.00@3.00 

HONEY. 

A  local  dealer  reports  that  one  of  the 
beemen  not  affiliated  with  the  Honey  As- 
sociation has  offered  light  amber  honey  at 
16  cents.  The  dealer  Is  trying  to  get  a 
customer  at  a  cent  advance,  but  has  not 
yet  sold  the  offering.  It  is  reported  that 
considerable  Australian  boney  has  been 
shipped  by  a  steamor  to  arrive  in  this 
port  in  the  near  future.  But  it  is  under 
stood  that  this  boney  is  coming  here 
merely  for  trans-shipment  and  that  none 
of  it  will  be  sold  on  this  market. 

mi:  it  n  FRUITS. 

The  dealers  are  now  offering  15  cents 
for  dried  apples:  but  are  not  buying 
much  fruit  on  account  of  the  recent  ad- 


vance in  the  price  of  cold  storage  goods. 

If  the  demand  for  the  fresh  fruit  for 
shipment  continues  at  the  present  or 
higher  prices,  the  dried  fruit  men  will 
have  to  advance  their  bid  to  secure  much 
additional  stock. 

HIDES. 

The  market  is  lower  on  new  hides,  calf- 
skins having  dropped  3c  to  4c  a  ponnd 
within  the  past  two  days. 

Wet  Salted — Native  steers  and  cows,  50 
lbs.  up.  lli(3 18e;  ;«)  to  50  lhs.  up,  16(3 18c. 
Kips,  15  to  30  lbs..  21(g)22c;  calf  and  veal, 
mi.ler  15  lbs.,  31<S32e;  Imlls  and  slugs, 
13l«  14c. 

Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime, 
each,  $0.00(36.50;   medium,   prime,  $5  ooftj 

5.50:  small.  $3.60tfji4.00.  

LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  March  4,  1019. 
BUTTER. 

In  sympathy  with  a  sharp  advance  in 
San  Francisco  and  higher  Eastern  niari 
kets,  extra's  advanced  here  the  past  week 
up  to  Monday  4  cents  aud  the  close  wax 
firm.  A  good  demand  continues  to  hold 
even  at  the  higher  prices  and  very  good 
receipts. 

We  quote : 

California  extra  creamery  50c 

do,  prime  first  57c 

do,  first   56c 

EGGS. 

While  eggs  continue  to  come  la  quite 
freely,  the  market  held  steady  throughout 
the  past  week,  and  demand  very  good, 
both  from  the  consuming  trade  and  near- 
by towns.  Receipts  by  rail  for  the  past 
week,  2274  cases. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   37c 

do,  case  count   35c 

do,  pullets  ,  34c 

POULTS  r. 
Receipts  light  the  past  week  and  alto- 
gether local.    Demand  very  good  on  hens, 
fryers,  and  broilers  higher  under  scarcity. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  42b 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  50c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  42c 

Roasters  (soft  hone),  3  lbs.  and  no  ...34c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  fb  28c 

Hens   ,33Ji  34c" 

Turkeys   30<337c 

Ducks   34(335c 

Geese   '.  .28c 

VEGETABLES. 
General  tone  of  the  market  the  past 
week  was  firm  under  lighter  offerings, 
and  all  choice  offerings  in  very  good  de- 
mand. Potatoes,  with  light  offerings, 
made  quite  an  advance  and  moved  in  | 
fair  way.  Sweet  potatoes  In  moderate  de- 
mand and  steady.  Onions  very  acarce,  in 
fair  demand  and  sharply  higher.  Cabbage 
unchanged  but  meeting  with  a  little  bet- 
ter demand.  Cauliflower  steady  and  sell- 
ing fairly.  Squash  coming  in  less  freely 
and  higher  and  meeting  with  a  little  bet- 
ter demand.  Celery  steady  and  selling 
fairly. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  10<S12c 

Potatoes — 

Northern  Rttrhank,  per  cwt. .  .$2.20<?i i'2.40 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   2.20fo2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  2:15423.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  50c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $3.50(34.00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   H.u0> 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75(3  .00 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   t.OOOi  7. On 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate  S.OOfri 0.00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crnte    l.OOOi  1.23 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt   2  00' 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1.50 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt   7.". 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   2.25 

FRUITS. 

There  is  no  change  In  this  market  since 
a  week  ago.  Apples  continue  to  make  np 
the  offerings,  and  all  choice  stock  is  in 
good  demand  at  the  quotations.  Offerings 
nre_  growing  lighter  every  week  and  hold- 
ers'are  independent. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids.  Northwest  pack. .$3.00(33. 25 

Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack  3.00 

Baldwins.   Northwest  pack    3.00 

White  Pearmains.  4-tler    2.25(ft 2 .50 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier    2.7r,'rj on 

Bellefleur.   4-tier    2.0XVS2  25 

Bellefleur.   4^.-tier    1.75(32.00 

do.  3%-tier    2  (Wo  2  25 

Jonathans.  Northwestern  pack.  3  00(33.26 

Winesap.  loose,   per  Hi  6%fi'Tc 

Roman  beauties,  Northwestern. 

per  peck   5.00(33.25 

HAY. 

Alfalfa  was  in  fair  demand  from  the- 
dairy  people  the  past  we>|<  nt  sternly, 
prices.  Grain  hay  very  dull  unci  weak 
quotations. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.   per  ton  $21  00(fi  21.00 

Ont  hay,  per  ton   25  nnifi  2S.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20  onffi  21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21  nOfi  23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    000(310.00- 

BE  A  VS. 

With  the  Government  still  nnt  of  the 
market  and  the  general  trade  loiying  spar-i 
lnely,  prices  were  lowered  sharply  the 
past  week,  and  even  the  lower  prices. 
fulled  to  bring  any  improvement  in  the 
demand. 

We  qaote  from  growers: 

Lima*,  per  cwt  S7.n0 

T  art'"  white,  per  cwt   •>  00 

Small  white    5.60 

Pink,  per  cwt    5  60 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   3.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   3.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  worked 
lower.  There  was  a  dropping  off  in 
export  movement  and  the  Sonth  was 
steady  seller.  Monday  of  the  ct 
week  in  New  York  closed  6  to  20  | 
lower  than  Saturday  anil  there  was  lltt* 
speculative  support  given  to  the  market 
March  closed  at  22.05c  and  May  at  21.15c. 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  5,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  movement  of  beef  cattle 
-to  the  local  market,  while  only  moderate 
in  volume,  sufficed  to  meet  the  light 
•consuming  demand.  In  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets the  cattle  values  sagged,  which  had 
a  weakening  effect  on  the  local  market, 
without,  however,  lowering  quotations: 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000@1200  lbs. .  .12%@13c 
do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs. .  .13<&13Mc 


do,  second  quality  ll%@12c 

do,  thin   9<&10c 

t'ows  and  heifers — 

No.   1  9@10c 

do,  second  quality   H%'.H: 

do,  common  to  thin  ,'..6@7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

flood   ,  6J/4@7%c 

Fair  5>4ffi6%C 

Thin   4l/i@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   ll%@12c 

•Medium   lOViCmllc 

Heavy   8  @M)c 


SHEBP — The  live  mutton  market  in  San 
I'nnicisco  is  inactive,  owing  to  the  inert- 
ness of  the  retail  trade  in  ail  grades  of 
sheep  and  lamb.  Prime  fat  lambs,  how- 
ever, are  in  good  request,  and  premium 
prices  arc  offered  for  lambs  having  the 
right  kind  of  finish.    Slight  rise  in  prices. 

Lambs   15@15%c 

Yearlings   12%@13c 

Sheep,  wethers   12g;)12l^c 

do,  ewes   6@10c 

HOGS— The  run  ol  hogs  to  this  mar- 
ket continues  fairly  heavy,  though  the 
quality  of  some  lots  is  not  up  to  stand- 
ard. Too  many  soft  hogs  are  still  com- 
ing in.  The  stabilization  price  of  $17.50 
per  cwt.  Chicago  is  being  continued  for 
the  time  being,  pending  an  expected  an- 
nouncement on  this  subject  from  the 
President.    Quotations  %c  higher. 


Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  150   le^c 

do,  150  to  250  J7c 

do,  250  to  300  lG'/,c 

do,  300  to  400  16c 


Los  Angeles,  March  4.  1919. 
CATTLB — Offerings  of  steers  continue 
very  good  and  demand  only  moderate  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  weak.  Good  cows 
are  scarce,  firm  and  in  demand  at  quota- 
tions. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 


Beef  steers,  lOOOfrHlOO  lbs  $1 1.00W13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50@10.50 

Cood  cows  and  heifers   8.00@9.00 

Cnnners    6.00©  6.50 


HOGS — A  very  good  run  was  had  the 
past  week  and  quality  of  most  offerings 
good.  Market  slow  and  rather  weak. 
Killers  confining  their  purchases  mainly 


to  such  lots  as  needed  for  the  fresh  meat 
trade. 

Per  cwt,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  275@3o0  lbs.  .|14.00@15.50 
.Mixed,  avr'ging  225@275  lbs...  15.00fel6.00 
Light    16.00®  16.50 

SHEEP — Receipts  light  and  the  tone  of 
the  market  was  firm  in  sympathy  with 
stronger  markets  East.  Demand,  how- 
ever, fair. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.50(i?10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.50fe9.50 

Yearlings   10.00@11.00 

Lambs   14.00®  15.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

Fortland,  March  4,  1919. 

CATTLE— Steady  to  stronger;  receipts, 
28.  Steers,  best.  $13.50fe  14.50;  good  to 
choice,  .$11.75@12.75;  medium  to  good. 
$10, 75(5>11.75;  fair  to  good,  $9.50@10.75 ; 
common  to  fair,  $8.50r«'9.50.  Cows  and 
heifers,  choice.  $10.50(5)12.00;  good  to 
choice,  $8.75@9.75;  medium  to  choice,  $7.75 
(5)8.75:  fair  to  medium,  $O.O0r5)7.0O ;  can- 
ners  $3.50@5.00;  bulls,  $6.00(59.00;  calves. 
$9.50(5)14.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7.00(?; 
10.00.  ,  , 

HOGS— Firm;  receipts,  385.  Prime  mixed, 
$17.35@17.50  :  medium  mixed,  $17.00(5 ;17.25  ; 
rough  heavies.  S15.25@15.50;  pigs,  $13.00(5) 
15.00:  bulk,  $17.35(5 17.40. 

SHEEP — Steady:  no  receipts.  Prime 
lambs,  $15.00(5'  16.00;  fair  lo  medium.  $13.00 
(5J14.00:  vearlings.  $10.00(5111.00;  wethers. 
$9.00(5)10.00;  ewes.  $6.50(58.75. 

EASTERN. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Chicago,  T\larch  4,  1919. 

HOGS— Receipts,  25.0(H):  market  irregu- 
lar, 15c  to  30c  higher  than  yesterday's 
general  trade.  Bulk  of  sales.  $17.750.' 13.15; 
butchers.  $17.85(5  1S.20 ;  light.  $17.50(5 .18.10  : 
packing,  $17.00(5  17.85 ;  throwouts,  $10.50(5. 
17.00;  pigs,  good  to  choice.  $10.00fe  17.00. 

CATTLE— Receipts,  14,000.  Beef  steers, 
25c  to  50c  lower;  she-stock  mostly  "5<: 
lower;  bulls  steady;  calves  25c  higher; 
feeders -about  steady;  estimated  tomorrow, 
6000.  Beef  cattle:  Good,  choice  and  prime, 
$16.35fe20.00 ;  common  and  mediant.  $10.50 
@16.35.  Butcher  stock:  Cows  and  heifers, 
$7  50(5)15.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $6.25(52 
7.50.  Stockers  and  feeders:  Cood.  choice 
and  prime,  $11.40(515.00:  inferior,  common 
and  medium,  $8.25(5)11.40;  veal  calves,  good 
and  choice,  $17.25@18.O0. 

SHEEP— Receipts,  9000;  strong  to  25c 
higher;  six  loads:  Colorado  fed  lambs 
sold  at  $19.50.  Lambs,  choice  and  prime, 
$19.35@19.50;  medium  and  good,  $18.00(5) 
19.35;  culls.  $15.00(5'  16.50;  cwi  s,  choice  and 
prime.  $13.25(5 '13.50 :  medium  and  good, 
$11.00(5)13.25:  culls.  $5.50G9.00. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing-, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOK  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price.  $4.25  each  f.  o.  b. 
Wataonville.    G.  W.  Cornell,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing',  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa,  California. 

CABBAGE  CUTTER — SIX  KNIVES — Slices 
vegetables  rapidly.  Excellent  for  potato  chips. 
Prepaid,  $1.00:  three  for  $2.00.  Lusher 
Brothers,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  

FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge.  Cal.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — One  Bean  Tractor  in  A-l  con- 
dition with  all  latest  improvements.  Will  con- 
sider two  young  horses  as  part  payment.  Ad- 
dress L.  Koppp.  Napa.  Cal.  


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.  

YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  9even  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
bergor  Seed  Company,  Desk  B.  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal.   

GENUINE  FROST  -  PROOF  CABBAGE 
PLANTS — Well  rooted.  Winter  grown  in  open 
field.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield. 
Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid.  250  for 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000.  $2.50.  By  express, 
$2,00  the  thousand.  Prompt  shipment  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Union  Plant  Com- 
pany,  Texarkana.  Texas.  

BUDDED  A  VOC  ADOS — Fuertel  Sharpless, 
Lvon,  Dickinson.  Blakeman,  Puebla.  Spinks. 
Taft  Linda.  Rey.  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.     Newbery-Sherloek.  2202  East  Colo- 

rado  St..  Pasadena.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED. 
Selected,  recleaned  Sudan  Grass  seed  at  a  price 
that  will  appeal  to  you.    For  price  and  par- 
ticulars.    J.  W.  Schuster  &  Son,  Pond,  Kern 
county,  Cal.   

TREES!  TREES! — Eureka  and  Plancentia, 
walnuts  on  black:  a  general  assortment  of 
nigh-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall's 
Nurseries.  1212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — About  one  ton  of  nice  Sudan 
Grass  seed  at  17  Vic.  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
Modesto.  Also  about  a  ton  of  Black  Amber 
Sorghum  at  $3.75  per  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Mo- 
desto.    C.  F.  De  Witt.  Box  427.  Modesto.  Cal. 

YOUR  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR  WILL  NOT 

be  complete  unless  you  have  a  few  hills  of  the 
world's  finest  muskmelon,  "Casad's  Special." 
Send  for  seed  package.  25c.  R.  C.  Casad, 
grower  and  originator.  Covina.  Cal.    R.  F.  D. 

NONPAREIL  AND   DRAKE  ALMONDS  on 

bitter  almond,  Bartlett  pear  (blight  immune 
roots),  foothill  grown.  Lowest  prices  of  the 
season.  Walnut,  pecan  and  fruit  tree  scions. 
Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Seventy-five  cts. 
per  hundred.  Eight  varieties.  Burbank's 
Thornless  Blackberry,  twenty  cents  each;  six 
for  one  dollar.    Variety  Farm.  Clovis.  Cal. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CAL.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  E.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena,  Cal.  


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS  and  Horse  Collars. 
Our  own  make  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Manufacturers 
333   Market  St..  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


ADMINISTRATRIX  SALE! 

Of  personal  property  of  the  estate  of  James  W. 
McCord,  to  be  held  at  the  ranch,  2  miles  south  of 
Hanford  on  the  Corcoran  Highway, 

MARCH  12,  1919 

3  registered  Shire  Stallions,  3  and  4  years  old. 
6  registered  Shire  Mares. 
3  registered  Shire  yearling  Colts. 
5  young  Jacks.    5  young  Jennets. 

The  above  listed  registered  stock  to  be  sold 
in  connection  with  75  head  general  purpose 
horses  and  mules.    Terms  cash. 

BESSIE  McCORD,  Administratrix 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1918     1919  1918  1919 

-Jan.        2          00.40   66.10  50.16  63.16 

»  51.08    61.50  50.00  64.00 

1«  52.33   61.70  50.50  64.16 

33           52.50   55.83  52.00  62.16 

29  53.00   44.91  51.83  49.00 

Feb.        6  50.80   43.58  49.66  47.33 

13           52.00    46.80  48.00  47.60 

20           51.41   51.58  48.00  53.16 

27           51.30   53.90  49.33  55.00 

-March      «  50.66   56.16  50.00  50.00 

13  51.16    49.50   

20          47.83     ....  47.00  .... 

27   46.30     ....  43.30  .... 

April      3  43.16    42.16  .... 

10           39.25     ....  39.50  .... 

17  39.00     ....  36.83  .... 

24           40.50    38.16   

Alay         1  40.83    39.00   

*  40.66     ....  30.00   

IS  40.46     ....  39.00  .... 

22  44.33     ....  41.00  .... 

29  42.30    39.00  .... 

June       5  43.90     ....  41.58  .... 

12           44.92     ....  40.58  .... 

18  46.50    41.75   

|| "        26           47.42    43.00   

*  July        3           48.08    46.00  .... 

10  48.90    47.50   

17           50.83     ....  48.66  .... 

(;     "         24            52.66    45.16   

K{"        31  52.16     ....  51.00  .... 

August    7           52.16     ....  60.83   

,    "         14  51.66    49.00   

t    "         21  52.25     ....  49.58  .... 

mP[      28  53.00    50.00   

►  Sept.       4           53.00    50.00  .... 

11  54.90    60.33  .... 

IS  57.80    51.67  .... 

26           61.33    56.17   

fOctober  2           64.75    58.00  .... 

»  64.50    59.33   

L  "         »  62.50    60.00   

23           61.75    60.00  .... 

30  60.50    •  59.50  .... 

f  Nov.        •  59.60    58.83  .... 

13           60.00    67.00  .... 

29           61.00    57.25  .... 

27  61.00    58.75   

'Dec.         *  62.00    60.00   

M  63.00     ....  60.16   

18           63.50    61.01   

»     "         26  64.60    62.16   

I  WEEKLY  EGO  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1!H8     1919  1918  1919 

rJan.         2            52.80    75.60  48.16  69.50 

9            60.91    69.91  50.66  66.66 

16           65.06   58.70  55.00  62.41 

■    "         23   65.66   52.58  58.00  54.66 

.    "        30           61.25   48.76  54.00  52.33 

Feb.         6  58.50    42.00  51.66  4-1.00 

£  "         13            44.40    40.90  44.83  37.80 

1  "         20            44.75    36.41  40.&1  39.33 

27  42.40    37.40  39.58  33.60 

"arch      6           36.83   37.58  35.00  37.00 

13  37.91    88.00   

20            40.66    39.63   

27            39.50     ....  40.00   

ril       3  38.91    38.33   

It  37.58    36.33   

17  39.16    36.83  .... 

24  40.50    39.66   

1  41.66    39.33  .... 


8  40.08 

15  39.16 

22  40.50 

"         29  38.66 

June       5  40.80 

12  41.00 

19  43.33 

26  44.32 

Julv         3  44.91 

10  48.30 

17  47.66 

24  47.91 

"        31  48.83 

August    7  49.50 

•r       14  52.08 

"         21  56.33 

28    59.20 

Sept.        4  62.40 

11  63.70 

18  61.30 

25    60.17 

October  2  65.42 

"    ■       9  65.08 

16  71.30 

23    78.88 

30  86.41 

Nov.        6  87.90 

13  86.00 

20  77.25 

27    79.80 

Dec.         4  82.00 

11  82.08 

18  79.65 

26  82  00 


37.00 
38.83 
39.00 
37.41 
38.83 
33.75 
33.00 
39.08 
41.75 
45.00 
45.60 
45.16 
46.56 
46.58 
48.00 
50.17 
53.00 
56.33 
58.67 
59.00 
55.67 
59.75 
60.00 
62.66 
70.33 
79.33 
78  00 
78.00 
72.00 
72.33 
73.83 
74.33 
72.33 
71.66 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — Salesmen  and  agents.  Exclusive 
territory  granted.  Powerene  is  equal  to  gas- 
oline at  5c  a  gallon.  Is  guaranteed  to  be 
harmless,  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon, 
doubling  the  life  of  all  gasoline  motors,  sav- 
ing repairs,  adding  snap,  speed  and  power. 
An  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  for 
SI.  W.  Porter  Barnes.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 
Dept.  A15.  


.  .FOR  SALE — Cunningham  Land  Pulverizers. 
Practically  new.  As  a  pulverizer  and  mulcher. 
the  "Cunningham"  has  no  equal.  It  also  con- 
serves moisture,  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  farmers  and  orchardists.  Address,  Room 
1120.  Merchants  National  Bank  Building.  San 
Francisco.   


REMAN  UFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  siaes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.   


FOR  SALE — 3-bottom  power  lift  P.  &  O. 
tractor  plow.  S150.  Double  6-ft.4John  Deere 
disc  harrow,  $100.  1-ton  auto"  or  truck 
trailer,  $100.  8-ft.  Dunham  double  pulver- 
izer. $75.  All  practically  new.  Barker.  For- 
tuna.  Cal.   ' 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — SPALDING -ROBBINS  ENGINE 
PLOWS— One  5-disc  and  one  6-disc.  Fine  con- 
dition. Do  excellent  work.  Price  is  right. 
Terms.  Room  1120.  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Car  


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape — farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran. Gridlev.  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BI.EWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 1405  acres,  750  of  which  is 
good  farming  land,  and  if  properly  farmed  is 
capable  of  producing  from  7000  to  10.000 
bags  of  gTain;  balance  good  pasture.  All 
fenced  in  three  fields  with  4  wires  and  redwood 
posts.  Good  6-room  house  (new) :  large  barn, 
windmill  and  10.000  gallon  steel  tank;  water 
soft  and  quantities  of  it.  which  is  piped  into 
each  field.  Also  have  8  or  10  other  Btock 
and  grain  ranches,  some  with  government  land 
joining,  ranging  in  size  from  80  acres  to  1280 
acres.  Write  me  your  troubles  and  require- 
ments and  see  if  I  can  smooth  them  out. 
C.  P.  Gould,  142  Forest  avenue,  Pacific  Grove. 
Cal.   


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition,  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
In  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland, 
Glenn  Co.,  California.   


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 3000  acres  of  good, 
level  land  in  Fish  Lake  Valley,  Mono  Co.,  Cal. 
Good  for  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes,  hogs,  cattle, 
bees.  Part  for  sale  at  $10  to  $25  per  acre; 
part  to  rent  at  your  own  terms.  For  particu- 
lars address.  It.  Varnell,  Watsonyille._  Calif 

FOR  SALE  in  Klamath  Co..  Oregon,  600 
acres  good,  level,  unimproved  land,  good  for 
alfalfa,  grain  or  stock.  Price  $10.00  per 
acre.  Address,  W.  H.  Johnson,  22  Maple  Ave.. 
Watsonville.  Calif.  


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Good  fruit  ranch 
in  Happy  Valley  irrigation  district,  Shasta 
county.  Healthy  climate.  Good  markets. 
Wm.  de  la  Rose.  Rt.  1,  Box  137,  Redding.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — lfiO  acres.  90  in  alfalfa.  50 
acres  in  barley.  Plenty  water.  All  fenced  and 
cross  fenced.  $175  per  acre.  Terms.  C.  L. 
Barnett.  Shatter,  Kern  Co.,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  first-class  alfalfa 
land  in  the  newly  completed  Cottonwood  irri- 
gation district.  Roy  Logan,  R.  F.  D.,  Redding, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Block  7.  Martin's  addition  to 
Windsor.    Address.  Box  37.  Ryde.  Cal.  


BUY  YOL'R  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write, 
C.  B.  Tawney.  Ripon,  Cal.  • 

SMOOTH  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  Grows  earlier, 
quicker,  and  weighs  heavier.  R.  O.  Reeve. 
Winton.  Cal. 


GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
GRAFTWOOD,  3c.  per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton.  Jr., 
Route  4.  Box  447.  Santa  Rns;i_  Cal. 


ONION  PLANTS,  California  Red,  75c.  per 
1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Monroe. 
The  Tree  Man.  Orland,  Cal. 


BEET  SEED  FOR  SALE — Choice  Giant  half 
sugar  beet  seed  in  any  quantity.  W.  J.  Brown, 
Route  A.  Gilroy.  Cal.  


WANTED. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  in  every  county  to 
sell  the  patented  and  guaranteed  "Sahara 
Drier"  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  Simple 
in  construction,  fire  proof,  no  mechanical  ap- 
paratus to  get  out  of  order.  No  expert  help 
to  operate.  Burns  any  kind  of  fuel  at  cost  ol 
60c.  per  day.  One-ton  machine  sells  $050. 
Must  be  reliable  man  and  acquainted  In  his 
district.  Good  pay,  easy  work.  Address  Cali- 
fornia Dried  Products  Co.,  149  California  St.. 
San  Francisco.   


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  on  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address.  H.  Duveneck,  1004  Paru  St.. 
Alameda.  Cal.  

WANTED — Married  man  with  experience  to 
raise  Mammoth  Bronge  Turkeys.  George  A. 
Smith  &  Son.  Corcoran,  Cal. 


Livestock  men  who  wonder  how 
much  business  Coast  packers  do  will 
be  interested  in  the  report  of  the 
Western  Meat  Company,  showing 
that  during  1918  they  purchased 
livestock  as  follows:  Hogs,  $2,747,- 
634.63;  calves,  $132,486.96;  cattle, 
$4,333,052.83;  sheep  and  lambs, 
$1,471,348.  The  total  amount  paid 
for  livestock  during  the  year  was 
$8,684,522.42. 
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United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Make  Your  Car  Help 

America  is  asking  for  a  Victory  Harvest  this  year. 

Every  country's  short  of  everything.  You  never  had  such  an  eager 
market.  Every  additional  bushel  you  can  make  your  fields  produce 
means  just  that  much  more  in  the  bank  for  you. 

Make  your  car  help.  Think  of  the  time,  energy  and  good,  hard  cash  it 
will  save  for  you  !  Think  of  the  speed  it  will  put  into  those  trips  to  town. 

Its  dependable  service  means  a  lot  to  you. 

And  there's  no  such  thing  unless  you  give  it  good  tires  to  travel  on. 

There's  a  United  States  Sales  and  Service  Depot  dealer  in  the  nearest 
town.  He  will  gladly  point  out  the  United  States  Tires  that  will  meet 
your  requirements  to  perfection. 

For  the  line  of  United  States  Tires  includes  tires  to  meet  any 

possible  need. 

There  are  five  different  types  for  passenger  cars  as  well  as  both  pneu- 
matic and  solid  tires  for  trucks. 

They're  all  good  tires— the  best  our  seventy-six  years  in  the  rubber 
business  have  taught  us  to  make. 

Once  you  discover  what  they  mean  to  your  car— their  wonderful  de- 
pendability, their  real  goodness — you'll  stick  to  United  States  Tires  just 
as  tens  of  thousands  of  other  farmers  are  doing  right  now. 

Try  it  and  see.    Ask  our  Sales  and  Service  Depot  to  help  you. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MARCH  15/  > 


LOS  ANGELES 


Shells  and  Culls  Pay  for  >Mrketing  Walnuts 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J  Jrin  J.  Fox 


"The  California  Walnut  Growers 
ganization,  marketing  the  output 
grower-members  of  affiliated  local 
are  graded,  cleaned,  and  packed  by 
operating  throughout  the  principal 


ACH  of  these  local,  non- 
profit, co-operative  wal- 
nut growers'  associa- 
tions has  contributed 
on  an  average  $7  an 
sere  towards  providing  its  own  re- 
ceiving, grading  and  packing  plant,  conveniently  located  on  a  railroad 
siding,  where  the  walnuts  of  members  are  received  and  processed  at 
actual  cost  to  members.  This  packing  plant  is  usually  acquired  and  paid 
for  by  the  members  of  the  association  paying  an  assessment  of  one  to 
two  dollars  per  ton  of  the  walnuts  they  deliver,  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  years — until  the 
plant  is  entirely  paid  for.  Every 
member  of  a  local  association 
has  voting  power,  usually  de- 
termined on  a  tonnage  basis. 
These  associations  are  usually 
organized  on  the  membership 
plan,  without  capital  stock,  all 
property  rights  and  interests 
being  determined  on  a  tonnage 
basis.  They  have  their  own 
by-laws,  elect  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, who  in  turn  appoint  a 
president,  secretary  -  treasurer, 
etc.;  also  nominate  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  a  director  of 
the  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  whose  great 
central  establishment  is  situ- 
ated in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
This  establishment  is  the 
largest  employer  of  women  in 
the  city — over  400  women  are 
at  work  here  for  seven  months 
In  the  year. 

How  Walnuts  Are  Received. 
The  grower,  when  he  deliv- 
ers his  nuts  at  his  own  local 
warehouse,  gets  a  door  test. 
His  fruit  is  examined  by  an 
expert  inspector  of  the  local 
association,  who  determines  to 
which  grade  the  delivery  be- 
longs, and  a  receipt  is  given 
for  the  weight.  Most  local  as- 
sociations pay  the  grower  on 
delivery — about  80  per  cent  of 
the  association  price  on  the 
grade  delivered.  The  final  pay- 
ments are  usually  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  shipping  sea- 
son, such  payments  being  the 
actual  returns  for  each  grade 
of  fruit  the  grower  has  deliv- 
ered, less  only  the  actual  cost 
of  grading,  cleaning,  packing 
and  marketing.  This  is  usu- 
ally about  half  a  cent  a  pound 
for  handling  and  packing  and 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b. 

value  of  the  walnuts  is  paid  to  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion for  the  cost  of  marketing. 

The  Cost  of  Marketing  Is  Reduced. 

The  selling  of  the  output  of  the  main  of  the  crop  through  one  great 
centralized  agency  has,  it  is  said,  cut  the  cost  of  marketing  California 
walnuts  exactly  in  half.  For,  prior  to  the  union  into  one  entity,  all 
local  associations  paid  a  commission  of  6  per  cent  to  commercial  ship- 
pers for  the  marketing  of  their  respective  outputs. 

The  selling  end  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association  as  oper- 
ated at  present  is  as  follows:    Usually  in  January  the  board  of  directors 


1  Association  is  primarily  a  sales  or- 
of  walnuts  produced  by  individual 
associations.  The  growers'  walnuts 
24  local  walnut  growers'  associations 
walnut  sections  of  California." 


authorizes  about  one-half  of  the 
associations'  estimated  output  to  be 
sold  for  delivery  during  the  com- 
ing fall.  The  contracts  thus  made 
cannot  be  cancelled,  either  by  the 
buyer  or  the  association,  unless  the 
total  output  of  the  association  should  fall  below  the  quantity  authorized 
to  be  sold.  In  which  case  the  goods  produced  would  be  delivered  to  buy- 
ers pro  rata  under  their  contracts.  The  sales  department  determines  on 
past  experience  the  quantity  and  grades  it  can  offer  to  the  principal 
markets.  In  every  jobbing  center  of  importance  there  exist  "food  prod- 
uct  brokers"    and   each  food 


Trees  are  well  protected  by  a  dense  foliage.    Walnuts  are  susceptible  to  sunburn. 


product  shipper  selects  one  of 
these  brokers  in  each  market 
as  his  exclusive  representative. 

These  brokers  secure  orders 
for  account  of  the  shipper,  at- 
tend to  making  deliveries  on 
arrival  of  goods,  and  act  in 
every  way  as  the  shippers'  local 
representative,  protecting  his 
interests  wherever  possible. 
They  usually  receive  from  1  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  as 
a  commission  for  their  services, 
depending  upon  the  commodity 
handled.  The  association  pays 
a  uniform  commission  of  1% 
per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b.  value 
of  walnuts  unshelled  and  2% 
per  cent  on  shelled  walnuts, 
which  amount  is  included  in 
the  association's  total  selling 
cost  of  3  per  cent  on  unshelled 
walnuts.  In  June  the  directors 
have  another  estimate  of  the 
growing  crop  made  and  again 
authorize  a  sale  for  fall  deliv- 
ery. These  offerings  are  again 
allotted  to  the  various  markets 
of  the  country  according  to  pop- 
ulation, etc.,  to  insure  the 
widest  and  most  thorough  dis- 
tribution. Thus,  by  the  time 
the  crop  is  ready  for  shipment, 
the  entire  estimated  crop  of  all 
grades  has  been  sold. 

Aid  in  Determining  Prices. 
The  method  pursued  in  de- 
termining proper  prices  is 
through  advices  received  from 
salaried  agents  that  the  asso- 
ciation maintains  in  France 
and  Italy — the  principal  coun- 
tries producing  walnuts  in 
competition  with  California. 
These  agents  report  the  extent 
and  condition  of  foreign  crops, 
prices  offered  and  all  informa- 
tion about  those  crops,  while 
'  the  same  information  Is  gath- 
ered from  all  home  sources.  During  the  harvest  season  orders  are  pro- 
rated among  the  various  associations.  When  an  order  is  sent  to  any 
of  these  locals  to  ship,  an  inspector  employed  by  the  California  Walnut 
Growers*  Association  makes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  shipment  to 
go  forward.  This  has  to  meet  in  every  respect  with  the  terms  of  tho 
contract  in  size,  appearance  and  cracking  test.  A  bill-of-lading,  inspec- 
tor's certificate  and  a  bill  for  the  goods  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association,  who  bills  them  to  the  purchaser, 
draws  a  draft  on  him,  deposits  it  in  the  bank  and  immediately  returna 
90  per  cent  of  the  association  price  for  the  goods  to  its  point  of  origin, 
Concluded  on  page  401) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  FRUIT  OUTLOOK.* 

BARRING  too  little  rain  and  too  much  dry  wind 
in  the  south  end  of  the  State,  the  outlook  for 
plenty  o£  fruit  and  a  demand  for  it.  straight 
and  free  and  released  from  the  doubts  of  the  war 
period,  seem  to  be  as  clear  as  anything  ever  is 
in  farming  lines.  There  has  recently  developed  a 
distant  scream  for  California  fruits  which  has  set 
the  established  canning  combinations  on  edge  and 
they  are  building,  outfitting  and  figuring  on  can- 
ning materials  as  though  they  had  a  gold  mine  to 
cover-in  from  the  coming  trade.  And  this  expec- 
tation seems  quite  reasonable.  The  way  the  canned 
product  has  survived  restrictions,  embargoes  and 
outcasting  from  patriotic  war  economy  as  a  lux- 
ury has  been  a  great  joy  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  really  had  faith  in  it  and  appreciation 
of  its  superlative  dietetic  service.  Even  while 
hampered  by  all  the  war  handicaps,  it  struck  out 
boldly  and  succeeded  in  driving  all  the  croaking 
ravens  from  its  sky.  It  did  supreme  war  service 
and  has  been  demobilized  and  paid  off  in  its  own 
coin  of  good-will  with  a  boqus  of  beneficent  pub- 
licity upon  which  the  canning  industry  will  ad- 
vance to  attainments  quite  unforeseen  under  the 
old  conditions.  One  of  the  results  will  be  the  re- 
heartening  of  our  horticultural  industries  and 
assurance  that  they  have  an  expansibility  involv- 
ing a  promise  that  the  eager  planting  of  this  year 
will  prove  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  devel- 
opment. Jt  4 

TO  CAN  ALL  THAT  WE  CAN  CAN. 

VERY  good  indications,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  are  that 
the  canning  business  is  going  to  be  too  big 
to  be  cornered.  When  a  large  merger  was  effected 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  apprehension  that  there 
might  not  be  unbound  legs  enough  left  free  to 
kick  and  competition  for  growers'  products  would 
therefore  disappear.  But  there  have  since  ap- 
peared several  other  combinations  with  ample 
desire  to  control  everything  they  could  and  this 
year  there  appears  another  to  be  known  as  the 
"Co-operative  Canneries  of  California,  Inc.,"  which 
proposes  to  use  six  million  dollars  in  combining 
growers  with  twenty-six  hitherto  independent  can- 
neries  located  from  Sonoma  to  Los  Angeles — these 
canneries  to  be  brought  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion's control  either  through  purchase  or  lease 
with  the  right  to  possess.  This  proposition  is  now 
being  given  publicity  at  meetings  in  the  fruit 
districts  and  growers  will  doubtless  have  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  its  reasonableness  and  resources. 
All  that  we  know  about  the  matter  at  the  moment 
is  that  it  indicates  a  confidence  on  the  business 
end  of  cannery  production  which  argues  a  con- 
cession of  desirability  in  growers'  raw  materials, 
which  constitutes  a  warrant  for  increased  produc- 
tion at  good  prices.  And  if  canners  insist  on 
being  furnished  so  much  fruit,  who  can  say  how 
much  more  must  also  be  produced  to  keep  our 
fresh-shipping  and  drying  industries  busy — for 
they  also  have  as  good  or  better  chance  than  ever 
to  win  the  world! 


LABOR  CHIEF  EXHORTS  FARMERS. 

AND  now  the  Secretary  of  Labor  takes  a 
whack  at  the  farmers.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  various 
Councils  of  Defense  have  scolded  themselves  out 
of  breath  and  still  find  the  farmers  unregenerate 
and  recalcitrant?  Surely  the  latter  must  be  a 
hard  lot  if  the  Government  finds  it  necessary  to 
turn  all  its  machine-guns  upon  them!  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  fact  is  too  much  for  us,  but  the 
fact  is  this:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  Just 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  newspapers  entitled 
"American  farmer  may  profitably  lead  in  the  coun- 
try-wide revival  of  building."  It  would  of  course 
be  a  very  proper  suggestion  from  anybody  that 
farmers  should  build  new  and  better  homes  for 
themselves  and  for  their  assistants,  both  bipedal 
and  quadrupedal,  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of 
American  living — if  they  have  money  which  can 
be  thus  reasonably  and  profitably  invested.  But 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  confine  himself 
to  any  such  fraternal  and  wholesome  suggestion. 
He  lifts  the  -lash  of  the  too  common  conception 
that  the  farmers  have  had  more  war  profits  than 
any  other  class  of  citizens  and  now  they  ought 
to  blow  them  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  building 
trades  and  their  suffering  mechanics!  In  order 
that  we  may  be  sure  not  to  misrepresent  the  argu- 
ment in  the  proclamation  to  which  we  refer,  we 
take  these  premises  and  conclusions,  in  the  exact 
words  and  order  in  which  the  proclamation  con- 
veys them,  viz.: 

Of  all  the  persons  in  the  country  today,  the 
farmer  alone  can  build  a  new  house,  silo  or  barn 
for  less  of  the  wealth  he  produces  than  he  could 
before  the  war. 

Building  costs  are  from  40  to  65  per  cent  and 
labor  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  now*  than 
before  the  war. 

The  building  material  and  the  laboring  man's 
dollar,  which  in  1913  bought  one  dollar's  worth 
of  farm  products,  today  will  buy  only  49  cents' 
worth  of  farm  products — therefore  the  farmers' 
dollar  will  go  farther  in  buying  building  materials 
than  the  material  man's  dollar  will  go  in  buying 
farm  products. 

Private  interests  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
ing urged  to  immediately  start  such  building  proj- 
ects as  were  suspended  during  the  war.  The 
farmer  can  build  more  advantageously  than  any 
other  private  interests. 

j|     .<  .< 

GRINDING  WITH  WATER  THAT  IS  PAST ! 

SUCH  is  the  argument  and  the  specific  facts 
alleged  to  support  It.  We  are  willing  to 
grant  that  the  farmer  can  build  more  advan- 
tageously than  others  because  farmers  as  a  rule 
build  nearer  to  reasonable  needs,  nearer  to  mod- 
est anticipations  of  comfort  in  home-living  and 
nearer  to  the  principles  of  thrift  and  economic 
return  than  most  other  builders.  We  are  willing 
to  grant  also  that  it  will  be  very  greatly  to  his 
advantage  to  have  all  the  silos,  better  barns  and 
better  improvements  for  turning  out  and  holding 
products  which  he  can  get.  But  that  is  just  as 
far  as  the  argument  truthfully  goes  and  its  truth 
stops  just  where  it  is  necessary  to  stop  to  pro- 
duce a  false  impression.  It  cites  the  high  prices 
of  farm  products  and  wishes  the  reader  to  infer 
that  such  prices  were  net  to  the  producer — there- 
fore he  secured  and  presumably  still  has  all-  the 
purchasing  power  which  such  high  prices  indicate! 
The  effort  to  foist  such  a  view  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  general  public  is  unfair  to  farming  and 
the  effort  to  argue  with  farmers  to  resume  build- 
ing on  such  a  basis  would  be  laughable  were  it 
not  that  the  farmers'  patriotic  determination  to 
carry  on  in  spite  of  sacrifice  is  slandered  by  it. 
Farmers'  organizations  have  been  appealing  to 
the  Government  bureaus  for  months  to  publish 
the  data  collected  by  them  showing  the  cost  to 
the  farmers  of  the  products  which  are  credited 
with  such  great  relative  purchasing  power,  but  no 
such  publication  came  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
ducers needed  defense  and  support.  To  claim  now 
that  labor  cost  is  only  20  to  30  per  cent  higher 
than  before  the  war,  as  this  argument  does,  is  to 
convey  the  impression  that  such  was  the  propor- 
tion which  labor  received  from  the  farm  crops 
which  are  mentioned  as  giving  the  farmer's  dollar 
such  wonderful  purchasing  power.  Everyone  who 
grew  those  crops  knows  that  the  labor  cost  was 
50  to  100  per  cent  greater  than  before  the  war 
and  everything  else  the  farmer  used  in  making 
the  crops  was  in  the  same  category.  What  is 
the  sense  in  exhorting  farmers  to  go  to  build- 


ing with  dollars  which  they  did  not  get.  "The  mill 
will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past!" 
j*    jt  jH 

HOW  FARMERS  WERE  LEFT  IN  THE  DARK. 

WE  HAVE  just  stated  that  leading  farmers'  ' 
organizations  were  manifesting  much  indig- 
nation that  they  were  denied  the  results  of 
investigation  into  the  cost  of  production  of  farm 
products  and  were  clearly  charging  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been  overlorded  in 
some  way  so  that  it  would  refuse  them  the  only 
knowledge  upon  the  basis  of  which  they  could 
safely  undertake  large  increase  of  production.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  discern  from  our  distance 
of  3000  miles  from  the  seat  of  government  upon 
what  ground  these  Eastern  organizations  were 
basing  their  claim  of  the  subjugation  of  agricul- 
ture to  other  interests,  but  now  everybody  seems 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  find  out  something  about 
it.  We  have  just  received  from  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  nine 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
charges  publicly  made  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  division  of  the  department 
which  had  to  do  with  studies. of  production-cost 
of  various  crops.  This  document  printed  by  order 
of  Congress  definitely  claims  that  the  department 
is  dominated  by  trusts'  interests  and  is  closely 
connected  upvwith  a  propaganda  effort  to  secure 
popular  and  institutional  education  in  agriculture 
which  should  be  pursued  from  the  point  of  view 
of  trust  magnates  and  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  producers'  success  and  welfare.  The  preamble 
to  the  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  cov- 
ers fifteen  pages  of  type  and  is  very  specific  in  its  I 
allegations,  which  can  be  very  easily  proven  true 
or  otherwise.  At  this  moment  we  have  to  do 
only  with  the  single  matter  of  refusing  informa- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  economic  safety  in 
farming  and  which  the  department  had  been  in-  | 
vestigating  for  several  years  with  a  large  staff 
of  experts.  This  declaration  in  the  preamble  is  j 
very  suggestive: 

The  opposition  of  Secretary  Houston  to  cost-  1 
investigation  was  no  sudden  inspiration.  Early 
in  his  administration  there  was  circulated  through 
the  department  a  typewritten  sheet  said  to  have  ! 
been  written  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  j 
General  Education  Board  and  was  said  to  repre-  j 
sent  Mr.  Rockefeller's  views,  in  which  Secretary  j 
Houston  concurred.  The  sheet  purported  to  out-  I 
line  the  duties  of  the  department.  It  stated  that  j 
the  department  should  make  no  investigations  that  j 
would  reveal  the  profits  made  by  farmers  or  that  j 
would  determine  the  cost  of  producing  farm  prod-  ] 
ucts.  No  representative  of  the  department  should  | 
ever  under  any  circumstances  even  intimate  that  I 
it  is  possible  to  over-produce  any  farm  product,  j 
The  entire  business  of  the  department  was  to  teach  | 
farmers  how  to  produce  more  than  they  now  i 
produce. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  this  alleged 
program  of  the  department  was  not  a  war  policy.  : 
It  was  promulgated  within  the  department  as  a  1 
piece  of  "secret  diplomacy"  before  we  went  into 
the  war — before  there  was  any  war  at  all  per-  * 
haps,  because  Secretary  Houston's  administration  i 
began  a  year  and   a  quarter  before  the  kaiser  V 
started  on  his  Hun-kadory  escapade.    It  was  ap-  C 
parently  a  trust  magnate's  idea  of  the  farmers' 
duty — that  farmers  should  keep  at  their  job,  work- 
ing like  slaves  so  that  the  rest  of  the  people  could 
have  more  and  more  food  to  trade  and  gamble  in,  ] 
whether  the  farmers  get  any  pay  for  their  work 
or  not:  the  poor  devils  cannot  starve  because  they  ) 
can  always  eat  a  part  of  their  crops!     In  this 
way  a  trust  idea  of  proper  agricultural  education 
would  prevail  and  a  sort  of  economic  perpetual 
motion  would  be  set  up! 

■  <     M  v< 

HOW  A  TRUST-VTEW  BROUGHT  HARDSHIP. 

HOW  this  outrageous  view  of  the  farmers' 
relations  to  food  production  has  brought 
hardship  to  producers  can  now  be  at  least 
dimly  discerned:  if  the  investigation  is  pursued  it 
may  be  made  clear.  When  the  war-need  of  food 
production  arose  it  found  the  Food  Administra- 
tion without  data  for  price-fixing  on  the  basis  of 
cost  of  production  because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  proceeded  upon  the  doctrine  that 
farmers  ought  not  to  know  and  had  either  scrap- 
ped its  machinery  in  that  line  of  investigation  or, 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  doctrine,  refused  to  pub- 
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HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Do  you  want  to  settle  down  in  a  permanent  position 
that  will  aasure  you  a  definite  income  during  the  period 
that  promises  to  have  an  over-supply  of  labor? 

If  you  have  an  automobile,  are  free  to  travel  and  have 
plenty  of  ppp.  we  can  use  you  in  our  circulation  depart- 
ment, attending  to  renewals  and  securing-  new  subscribers. 

Straight  salary:  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  willing  to 
learn  and  want  to  earn,  let  ue  tell  you  how  to  do  It. 
To  save  time  tell  us  about  yourself  in  your  first  letter. 


lish  the  information  it  had.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hoover 
had  to  find  the  value  of  corn  by  dividing  the 
price  of  pork  or  finding  the  price  of  pork  by  mul- 
tiplying the  price  of  corn  and  thus  by  monkey- 
ing with  a  lot  of  variables  try  to  create  a  con- 
stant! It  was  a  national  disgrace  that  no  one. 
for  lack  of  data,  could  figure  the  value  of  a  crop 
by  what  it  cost  to  produce  it  plus  a  fair  profit. 
But  nevertheless  the  department  still  had  its 
policy  of  ruthless  production  in  full  working  order 
and  the  farmers,  glowing  with  patriotism,  which 
is  always  their  strongest  emotion,  enthusiastic- 
ally embraced  and  resolutely  pursued  it — though 
nearly  all  efforts  brought  them  sacrifices  because 
there  was  no  rational  basis  for  fixing  values  upon 
what  the  products  really  cost  and  now  they  are 
left  with  great  unsalable  surpluses,  although  hun- 
dreds of  millions  are  reported  on  the  edge  of  star- 
vation. Such  experiences  as  these  seem  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  claim  which  national  farming  organ- 
izations are  making  for  investigation  of  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  the  agricultural  branch  of 
the  general  government.  Perhaps  something  can 
be  done  at  once  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are 
now  holding  products  for  which  obtaining  produc- 
tion-cost seems  hopeless.  In  any  event,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  something  to  relieve  farm  production 
from  the  domination  of  the  trust-idea  that  farm- 
ers should  never  be  informed  how  small  their 
profits  are  as  compared  with  the  profits  gathered 
in  distribution  and  in  speculative  trade — for  fear 
they  become  discontented  and  inconveniently  In- 
sistent upon  a  fairer  share  of  the  profit  of  keeping 
the  world  alive!       J*  & 

MORE  REPRESENTATIVES,  LESS  REPRESEN- 
TATION! 

SOME  readers  may  recall  our  previous  peevish 
plaint  that  the  farming  industry  was  getting 
too  many  representatives  at  the  national  cap- 
ital and  that  this  fact  seems  to  militate  against 
the  industry  gaining  representation  enough.  Until 
recently  there  were  two  "temples"  at  which  farm- 
ers could  worship:  the  "National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations"  and  the  "Farmers'  National  Head- 
quarters," which  had  nothing  apparently  to  do 
with  each  other,  and  now  we  are  advised  that  the 
"Washington  representative  of  the  National 
Grange"  has  been  established  and  domiciled  in 
Washington  and  perhaps  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  of  the  two  first  mentioned.  If  it  keeps 
on  at  the  current  rate,  we  shall  have  as  many 
representatives  of  farming  at  the  national  capital 
as  we  have  representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
both  houses  of  Congress  will  have  to  provide  agri- 
cultural galleries  just  as  they  do  diplomatic  gal- 
leries, and  our  farming  representatives  will  have 
as  little  to  do  with  our  industrial  affairs  as  for- 
eign diplomatists  do.  Meantime  our  distinguished 
friend,  Samuel  Gompers,  sits  as  the  one  high  priest 
in  the  Labor  Temple  and  when  he  plans  a  drive 
on  legislation  or  administration  he  gives  the  wink 
to  all  his  lower  orders  of  priests  and  they  go  out 
in  solid  formation  and  come  back  with  the  goods! 
In  contrast  we  have,  to  promote  co-operation 
among  farmers,  three  outfits  which  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  into  the  future,  the  more  outfits  we  have  to 
promote  national  fairness  to  farmers  the  worse 
off  we  are  likely  to  be!  We  are  not  criticising 
the  National  Grange  for  its  action,  for  we  do  not 
know  what  particular  reasons  it  may  have  for  it, 
and  we  regard  T.  C.  Atkeson  of  West  Virginia, 
who  is  its  representative,  as  a  thoroughly  qualified 
and  trustworthy  officer.  We  are  simply  weeping 
over  the  general  disagreement  in  politics,  econom- 
ics or  sociology  which  holds  farmers  apart  but  has 
no  such  effect  upon  the  elements  of  organized 
labor,  capital,  commerce  or  finance.  Why  should 
such  disagreements  act  as  glue  for  all  these 
interests  and  as  dynamite  for  the  farming  interest? 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Must   Give   Full   Name   and  Address. 


Spray  for  the  Pest,  Not  for  the  Tree, 
To  the  Editor:    What  is  the  best  spray  to  use 

for  fruit  trees — apricot,  peach,  orange,  grapefruit, 

quince,  fig? — M.  T.  R.,  Bakersfield. 

We  do  not  spray  for  the  tree  itself  but  for  the 

pest  or  disease  with  which  the  tree  is  afflicted. 

Some  pests  and  diseases  infest  several  kinds  of 


trees  and  others  may  infest  only  one.  You  may 
then  have  to  use  one  or  several  sprays  on  the 
trees  you  name,  according  to  the  troubles  they 
have  which  you  must  overcome.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  consider  the  kind  of  tree,  but  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  you  have  to  fight. 


Rather  Too  Much  Thompson. 

To  the  Editor:  Did  Thompson  Seedless  grapes 
knock  out  the  currant  industry? — G.  H.,  Reedley. 

No:  hardly  that.  The  importation  of  Greek 
currants  into  this  country  was  about  thirty  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1913  and  ten  million  pounds  in 
1917,  but  owing  to  advance  in  prices  the  Greek 
importers  received  only  a  third  more  gross  money 
in  1913  than  they  did  in  1917:  that  is,  one  and  a 
third  million  dollars  in  1913  and  a  million  in 
1917.  It  was  the  war  which  was  more  instru- 
mental in  knocking  quantities  down  and  prices 
up  than  anything  else.  However,  it  was  a  great 
boon  to  American  consumers  that  California  seed- 
less and  seeded  raisins  were  available  as  a  substi- 
tute. Otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
enough  for  their  imported  currants  to  enable  the 
Greeks  to  buy  Constantinople.  It  is  also  a  little 
too  much  to  credit  Thompson  with  all  we  have 
done  with  seedless  raisins,  for  the  production 
thereof  is  still  almost  one-third  Sultanas.  It  is 
also  a  question  whether  our  seedless  raisins  will 
ever  wholly  knock  out  the  so-called  currants.  The 
two  are  different  and  the  latter  are  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  affections  of  the  cooks.  There  is 
now  a  drive  on  to  grow  Corinth  grapes  and  make 
"currants"  in  California  and  we  may  have  to 
work  it  that  way  to  submerge  the  Greek  islands! 


Wire  Girdle  for  Bark  Grafts. 
To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  sample  of  bark 
grafting  of  walnuts,  which  I  have  used  with  some 
success.  When  scions  are  in  place  the  stump  is 
to  be  well  waxed  on  sides  and  top  and  on  the  tips 
of  scions.  The  wire  ip  put  on  before  the  scions 
are  inserted  and  taken  off  in  about  four  weeks  or 
sooner  if  it  begins  to  cut  too  badly. — J.  H.  Allison, 
St.  Helena. 

The  scions  are  cut  with  a  shoulder  and  are 
driven  down  under  the  bark  of  the  stump  of  an 
amputated  stem  or  large  branch  in  the  usual  way. 
Before  this  is  done  the  stump  is  encircled  by  a 
single  wire  of  about  No.  14  gauge — cut  long 
enough  so  the  ends  can  be  given  a  twist  which 
draws  the  wire  tight  around  the  bark.  The  obvious 
intention  is  to  support  the  bark  as  the*  wedge  of 
the  scion  forces  it  out  and  thus  hold  the  scion 
tightly  in  place.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  effective 
and  quickly  adjusted  binding  —  easily  released 
when  it  has  served  its  purpose. 


Mulberry  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  some  mulberry  trees 
planted  around  the  house  which  we  used  for  shade, 
but  on  account  of  the  berries  dropping  they  are 
a  nuisance.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  fruit  or  nuts 
that  could  be  successfully  grafted  onto  these  trees, 
which  are  about  four  years  old? — Subscriber,  Tur- 
lock. 

The  mulberry  takes  nothing  but  another  mul- 
berry and  is  not  keen  to  do  even  that.  Top- 
grafting  into  the  stump  of  an  amputated  stem  or 
branch  does  not  usually  succeed.  The  way  to 
make  a  change  is  to  cut  back  and  bud  into  the 
new  growth  of  shoots  from  the  stumps  in  June  or 
July.  In  this  way  you  can  bud-in  a  variety  like 
the  Russian,  which  is  not  much  given  to  fruit- 
bearing.  But  if  your  trees  are  handsome  and 
shadeful,  we  would  not  take  the  chances  of  ruining 
them.  We  would  rather  give  the  hens  a  short  run 
under  the  trees  once  in  awhile  during  the  fruit- 
ripening  and  let  them  clean  up  the  place  for  you. 


Grafting-Over  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the  best  time  to  graft 
peach  trees  to  apricots?  How  long  will  it  take 
an  old  peach  tree  that  is  grafted  to  an  apricot  to 
make  a  tree?  Which  is  better  to  graft  on — peach 
trees,  apricots  or  prunes? — J.  H.  W.,  Fowler. 

You  are  probably  too  late  to  begin  getting  ready 
now.  Grafts  should  be  in  place  by  the  time  the 
growth  is  starting  and  a  job  of  cutting  back  and 
other  preparation  takes  some  time  if  you  propose 
to  work-over  many  trees.  Peach  grafting  is  a 
ticklish  job  and  needs  an  experienced  man  to  do 
it.  It  also  needs  sound  stumps  to  make  it  worth 
while.  There  is  not  much  use  in  working  over  a 
lot  of  sunburned  wrecks.    Peach  budding  is  much 


easier  than  grafting.  Cut  back  now  and  bud  in 
the  best  new  shoots  in  June.  Both  apricots  and 
prunes  take  well  to  the  peach. 


Exposed  Straw  for  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  wheat  straw  that  ha.1:  been 
exposed  to  the  elements  since  last  harvest  any 
material  value  as  fertilizer  for  orchard  or  grain 
land? — H.  J.  J.,  Philo. 

Surely:  straw  does  not  contain  things  that  get 
away  very  fast.  In  fact,  if  it  has  weathered  and 
decayed  without  stack  burning  it  is  better  than 
new  straw  because  it  will  rot  more  readily  and  nse 
up  less  soil-moisture  in  the  process.  But  of  course 
clean  straw  has  not  very  high  fertilizing  value, 
though  its  effect  on  heavy  soil  with  surplus  moist- 
ure is  notably  good.  It  may  do  as  much  good 
under  such  conditions  as  it  may  do  harm  if  you 
get  too  much  of  it  in  a  light  soil  or  under  scant 
rainfall.   

Killing  Salt  Grass. 
To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  way  ta  get 
rid  of  a  small  patch  of  salt  grass  which  lies 
lower  than  the  land  around  it?  If  I  should  turn 
off  about  three  inches  of  the  top  and  follow  with 
six  or  eight  inches  of  a  subsoil,  turning  it  on  top, 
would  the  salt  grass  come  up  through? — F.  J., 
Tulare. 

That  would  be  a  good  way  to  get  the  land  ready 
for  starting  some  other  plant  like  alfalfa,  but  the 
alfalfa  will  not  stick  and  the  salt  grass  will  come 
back  unless  you  can  underdrain  and  wash  the 
alkali  out  of  the  low  place,  where  it  naturally 
gathers  with  the  water  and  increases  by  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  which  carries  it. 


Grafting  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  time  for  graft- 
ing olive  trees?  Is  it  advisable  to  cut  back  grafts 
one  year  old  which  have  made  a  vigorous  gr»wth? 
— E.  F.  D.,  East  Auburn. 

The  best  time  is  just  as  the  buds  are  starting 
for  the  spring  growth — which  is  later  than  the 
start  of  deciduous  trees.  Grafts  may  be  cut  beck 
to  secure  lower  start  of  laterals  and  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  blowing  over  in  case  of  very  heavy 
growth.   

Figs  in  a  Peach  Graveyard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  where  the  peaeh 
trees  have  died  and  I  want  to  plant  figs  on  the 
land,'  which  is  somewhat  sandy.  Do  you  think 
that  figs  would  do  well  on  the  land? — S.  F.,  Sanger. 

There  is  danger  that  whatever  in  soil  or  treat- 
ment killed  the  peaches  will  also  knock  out  the 
figs,  though  the  Mission  fig  might  come  through. 
One  can  hardly  give  an  intelligent  opinion  with- 
out knowing  what  killed  the  peaches. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Currants. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  variety  of  cur- 
rants to  plant  in  this  district. — J.  H.  W.,  Fowler. 

If  you  mean  bush  currants,  they  are  not  a  good 
proposition  in  your  valley.  Of  red  currants  you 
might  get  garden  satisfaction  with  Fertile  de 
Palluau  and  Crandall  Black — the  only  ones  of 
their  kind  that  you  have  any  chance  with. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Franaisec 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  March  11,  1819: 

Rainfall  Data  Te»nera*or« 


f  \  uaiu 

Stations—           Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  < 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Alax'm  Min'm 

Eureka   60  31.54  34.25  5*  34 

Red  Bluff  04  23.37  19.03  62  34 

Sacramento   22  16.03  15.06  60  36 

San  Francisco  IS  23.40  17.77  «4  48 

San  Jose  04  16.53  12.07  68  32 

Fresno   01  5.82  7.09  66  «8 

San  Luis  Obispo..    .01  14.60  15.44  «S  34 

Los  Angeles    6.06  12.16  72  44 

San  Diego    6.33  7.83  72  44 

Winnemucca  29  5.82  5.23  48  14 

Reno   18  7.70  7.88  58  W» 

Tonopah   14  3.64  5.70  46  1« 


SNOW  ON  GROUND. 
Summit,  132  Inches;  Emigrant  Gap,  68  Inches;  Tosemite. 
8  inches;  Huntington  Lake,  65  inches;  Cascada,  1  Ineh; 
McCloud,  12  Inches;  Inskip,  71  inches;  Sierraviile,  10  in«bes. 
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Line-Breeding  Produces  World  Record  A  nimals 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


FEW  weeks  ago  we  an- 

Anounced  that  Sophie's 
Agnes,  a  six  -  year  -  old 
Jersey,  had  produced 
1000.07  pounds  butter- 
fat  in  a  year,  being  the 
first  cow  of  the  breed 
to  pass  the  coveted 
mark.  In  this  issue  we  present  her 
picture,  but  not  merely  to  be  looked 
at  and  admired.  We  might  give  an 
extended  story  of  the  way  she  was 
fed  and  cared  for  which  would  prove 
interesting-  reading,  but  there  is 
something  more  important  still. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity for  a  dairyman  to  duplicate 
the  grain  that  was  fed  Sophie's  Ag- 
nes and  attempt  to  equal  her  record 
by  feeding  it  to  any  old  cow.  He 
would  be  able  to  increase  that  cow's 
production  considerably,  but  to  ap- 
proach anywhere  near  Sophie's  Ag- 
nes* record  he  should  look  for  a  cow 
•f  equally  good  breeding.  The  story 
of  how  this  queen  of  the  Jerseys 
was  produced  carries  a  lesson  that 
all  who  breed  dairy  cattle  should 
know  and  make  use  of  if  great  suc- 
cess hi  to  crown  their  efforts. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  C.  I. 
Hood,  owner  of  Hood  Farm,  where 
Sophie's  Agnes  was  bred,  has  studied 
ani  experimented  with  line-breeding. 
Ho  favored  the  Sophie  Tormentors, 
and  with  the  doggedness  of  a  true 
scientist  he  line-bred  them.  And 
the  pedigree  of  this  new  champion 
seems  to  prove  the  merits  of  line- 
breeding,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
concentrate  and  perpetuate  the  blood 
•f  a  few  good  animals  of  the  same 
strain.  It  also  proves  that  cham- 
pions can  be  bred  from  champions, 
and  that  heavy  production,  persist- 
ency and  high  testing  for  butterfat 
can  be  "bred  on." 

The  pedigree  of  Sophie's  Agnes 
traces  back  to  the  great  cows  Merry 
Maiden  and  Brown  Bess  of  the  Chi- 
cago world's  fair  test,  and  comes 
down  through  the  progenitors  of 
winning  cows  -in  the  St.  Louis  cow 
demonstration.  At  the  St.  Louis 
fair  Figgis,  the  12-year-old  daughter 
of  Sophie's  Tormentor,  was  made 
grand  champion  cow.  A  grandson 
of  Figgis  was  bred  to  a  daughter  <5f 
Figgis,  and  in  this  way  Sophie's 
Agnes  was  produced.  She  is  out  of 
Figgis  91st  of  Hood  Farm,  by  Hood 
Farm  Pogis  9th,  who  is  also  the  sire 
•f  Sophie's  Agnes'  sire,  and  who  has 
79  daughters  in  the  Register  of 
Merit.  Her  sire,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood 
Farm,  has  the  greatest  bunch  of 
high  producing  daughters  that  any 
bail  «f  his  age  can  claim,  and  his 
dam.  Sophie  19th,  the  grandam  of 
Sophie's  Agnes,  was  until  recently 
the  champion  cow  of  all  breeds  for 
long  distance  production.  Figures 
speak  Jouder  than  words,  and  these 
records  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  of  the 
merits  of  line-breeding. 

LINK-BRED  ANIMALS  SELLING  HIGH. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  way  this  cow 
was  line-bred  that  caused  F.  W. 
Ayer  to  buy  her  last  summer  for 
116,099 — the  top  price  for  a  cow  of 
the  breed.  Anyway,  the  demand  for 
line-bred  animals  during  the  past 
year  has  been  noticeable,  and  in 
September  $30,000  was  paid  for  a 
half  interest  in  the  Jersey  bull.  Fi- 
nancial Sensation,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  intensely  bred  bulls  ever  put 
at  the  head  of  a  herd.  He  traces 
seven  times  to  the  great  cow  Inter- 
est, five  times  to  Finance,  three 
timeB  to  Financial  King,  and  twice 
in  three  generations  to  Financial 
Countess,  one  of  the  greatest  cows 
of  the  breed. 

Furthermore,  Greystone  Jersey 
Farm,  purchaser  of  the  half  interest 
in  Financial  Sensation,  also  bought 
twenty  intensely  bred  Finance-In- 
terest females  for  $20,000  to  breed 
to  this  bull  of  their  own  line  of 
breeding.  There  you  have  the  very 
last  word  in  line-breeding  efforts. 
ami  the  owners  feel  that  they  will 
be  doing  the  breeding  world  a  tre- 
mendous service  in  demonstrating 
the  folly  of  indiscriminate  breeding, 


and  showing  the  wisdom  of  intelli- 
gent line-breeding — "breeding  in  the 
paths  of  certainty,"  as  they  term  it. 

BLOOD  LINES  MUST  NICK. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  of  the  Water- 
loo Jersey  Farm,  who  sold  the  half 
interest  in  Financial  Sensation,  says 
it  is  imperative  that  the  blood  lines 
of  a  bull  be  such  that  he  will  nick 
well  with  the  herd  on  which  he  is 
to  be  used.  To  determine  this  ques- 
tion necessitates  a  knowledge  of  out- 
crossing, inbreeding  and  line-breed- 
ing. The  reason  animals  do  not  nick 
with  each  other  is  because  their 
blood  lines  are  not  congenial,  or  be- 
cause the  sire  is  not  intensely 
enough  bred  to  assert  himself  with 
certainty  and  transmit  his  character- 
istics ,and  those  of  his  ancestors 
with  uniformity. 

Outcrossing  is  usually  the  reason 
for  the  failure.  Very  often  out- 
crossing is  thought  of  only  as  cross- 
ing two  breeds.  There  are  few  who 
believe  in  the  advisability  of  this, 
and  none  who  do  not  recognize  that 
crossing  of  breeds  leads  away  from 
purity  of  breeding  and  into  the 
channels  of  uncertainty. 

Outcrossing  also  means  the  mat- 
ing of  animals  belonging  to  the  same 
breed  but  representative  of  families 
not  much  more  closely  related  than 


and  simple  method.  But  inbreeding 
intensifies  faults  as  well  as  perfec- 
tions, and  faults  intensified  are  as 
difficult  to  eliminate  as  perfection 
intensified  is  easy  to  maintain.  It 
is,  therefore,  plainly  seen  that  in- 
breeding should  be  used  only  when 
animals  so  mated  have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  without 
possession  of  a  serious  fault. 

Line-breeding  is  safe  breeding, 
provided  it  is  employed  in  a  family 
of  excellence — that  is,  a  family  en- 
dowed with  largeness  of  production, 
excellence  of  type  and  acceptable 
breed  characteristics.  Line-breeding 
is  a  conservative  method.  It  may  be 
referred  to  as  Just  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  outcrossing  and  inbreed- 
ing. Line-breeding  implies  the  mat- 
ing of  animals  remotely  related,  such 
as  grandsire  to  granddaughters, 
great-grandsire  to  great-granddaugh- 
ters, uncles  to  nieces,  and  second 
cousins. 

This  method  of  breeding  perpetu- 
ates good  blood  and,  like  inbreeding, 
it  intensifies  excellent  characteris- 
tics, but  it  differs  from  inbreeding 
in  that  it  permits  of  bringing  in  the 
blood  of  other  animals  or  families  in 
a  gradual  manner  and  without  out- 
crossing to  correct  deficiencies.  If 
in  the  beginning  a  good  class  of 


Sophie's  Agnes— 1000.07  pounds  bntterfat  In  one  ><-.ir.    A  world  record  cow,  the  result  of 
line-breeding,  being  a  double  granddaughter  of  Hood  Farm  I'ogls  9th. 


distinct  breeds  may  be.  This  does 
not  lead  away  from  purity  of  breed- 
ing, but  does  have  the  objection  of 
rendering  uncertain  results.  Used 
for  a  distinct  purpose,  out-crossing 
has  produced  excellent  results  when 
employed  by  expert  breeders,  but 
when  it  is  followed  merely  because 
the  bull  is  a  good  individual,  has  a 
large  record  mother,  or  has  sired 
some  good  daughters  in  another 
herd,  the  method  is  uncertain  to  the 
degree  that  a  few  good  animals  may 
be  produced  and  a  large  number  of 
disappointments  are  very  likely  to 
make  their  appearance. 

INBREEDING    AND  LINE-BBEEDING. 

Inbreeding  is  the  opposite  extreme 
for  outcrossing.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause outcrossing  and  inbreeding  are 
extremes  that  they  are  more  largely 
used  by  American  breeders,  for 
Americans  are  given  to  following 
extremes  in  the  hope  of  securing 
quickly  that  which  European  breed- 
ers have  attained  by  scores  of  years 
of  patient,  thoughtful,  intelligent 
breeding. 

Inbreeding  means  the  mating  of 
animals  very  closely  related,  as  the 
breeding  of  brother  to  sister,  half- 
brother  to  half-sister,  son  to  dam. 
sire  to  daughter,  and  so  on.  It  is 
an  excellent  method  of  breeding 
when  properly  employed,  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  that  great  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  breeder  is  nec- 
essary for  its  proper  use. 

Inbreeding  intensifies.  If  it  in- 
tensifies only  the  good  characteris- 
tics of  animals  with  no  ill  results, 
then  certainly  it  would  be  the  wise 


blood  is  selected  and  persistently, 
generation  after  generation,  good 
judgment  is  used  in  selecting  the 
blood  of  other  families  brought  into 
the  herd,  and  it  be  insisted  that  the 
new  blood  be  brought  in  along  with 
additional  blood  of  the  family  al- 
ready there,  the  excellent  character- 
istics of  the  herd  are  maintained 
and  the  deficiencies  corrected. 

GREATEST   ANIMALS   FROM  CLOSE- 
BREEDING. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the 
world's  greatest  animals  in  all 
classes  of  livestock  reveals  that  the 
most  headway  has  invariably  been 
made  by  close  breeding,  says  Mr. 
Van  Pelt,  and  our  investigations 
lead  us  to  agree  with  him. 

Sticking  to  the  Jersey  breed,  the 
very  latest  world's  record  reported 
by  the  association,  was  made  by  an 
inbred  cow — Old  Man's  Darling  2nd, 
bred  and  owned  by  Pickard  Bros., 
I  Marion,  Oregon.  As  a  junior  four- 
year-old  she  recently  made  984.86 
pounds  butterfat  in  one  year,  thus 
eclipsing  the  former  record  by  96.86 
pounds. 

As  stated  in  the  association  report, 
Pickard  Brothers  have  given  a  most 
remarkable  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  judicious  inbreed- 
ing, as  they  took  a  bull  that  had 
already  proved  his  great  qualities 
and  used  him  on  one  of  his  best 
daughters.  In  other  words,  Golden 
Glow's  Chief  is  both  the  sire  and 
the  grandsire  of  Old  Man's  Darling 
2nd;  that  is,  he  is  her  sire  and  the 
sire  of  her  dam.  The  new  champion 
has  a  previous  record  of  694  pounds 


butterfat  made  as  a  two-year-old. 
She  is  a  show  animal  as  well  as  a 
producer,  and  was  grand  champion 
at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  in  1916. 

This  record  is  not  given  to  rec- 
ommend the  practice  of  such  close 
breeding  by  the  average  farmer,  for 
as  before  stated,  inbreeding  is  liable 
to  intensify  faults  as  well  as  good 
qualities,  and  only  when  great  skill 
is  used  does  it  give  good  results.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  inbreeding  to  fix  type  and  char- 
acteristics fairly  well,  and  the  aver- 
age breeder  will  do  better  to  prac- 
tice line-breeding  instead. 

HIGHEST  PBICED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
LINE-BRED. 

To  take  just  one  illustration  of 
line-breeding  outside  of  the  Jersey 
breed,  let  us  consider  the  Holstein 
bull  calf,  Carnation  King  Sylvia, 
who  sold  for  the  record  price  of 
$106,000.  How  was  he  produced? 
The  breeder,  Arthur  C.  Hardy,  went 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific line-breeding.  He  bred  May 
Echo  Sylvia  to  her  grandson,  King 
Echo  Sylvia  Johanna,  thereby  bring- 
ing into  her  offspring  the  now  fam- 
ous $106,000  bull  calf,  the  desired 
King  of  the  Pontiac's  blood — a  dou- 
ble cross  of  her  own  blood,  combin- 
ing it  with  that  of  Johanna  Rue  3rd 
Lad,  through  one  of  the  finest  cows 
of  the  Holstein  breed,  Belle  Model 
Johanna  2nd. 

One  authority,  in  commenting  on 
this  young  bull,  says:  "There  Is 
something  more  than  the  quality  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  bull,  by  which>he 
may  be  judged.  It  is  the  intensified 
blood  which  was  transmitted  to  him 
by  a  double  cross  of  his  mother's 
blood.  Added  to  that  is  the  blood 
of  the  famous  King  of  the  Pontiace, 
which  also  had  become  fixed  in  the 
system  of  breeding  which  produced 
him.  Added  to  this  are  the  phe- 
nomenal records  of  his  ancestry  on 
both  sides  for  generations  back,  so 
that  in  this  bull  we  have  the  char- 
acteristics which  unite  to  make  him 
a  desirable  animal. 

"He  has  the  blood  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestry  well  fixed,  and  can- 
not help  but  transmit  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  the  famous  cow, 
May  Echo  Sylvia.  His  ancestry  on 
both  sides  are  high-producing  ani- 
mals without  a  single  exception. 
Consequently,  there  is  not  any  pos- 
sible chance  for  the  law  of  reversion 
to  manifest  itself.  The  element  of 
chance  has  been  removed  so  far  as 
the  prepotency  of  the  bull  is  con- 
cerned. The  owner  must,  however, 
know  the  blood  lines  of  the  females 
with  which  he  is  mated.  It  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  to 
use  this  bull  in  a  herd  where  there 
is  no  relation  of  the  hereditary  ma- 
terial that  is  in  him.  The  chief 
advantage  of  line-breeding  is  that 
the  results  can  be  predicted  almost 
with  a  certainty,  because  the  blood 
lines  in  line-bred  animals  all  blend 
together  and  tend  toward  permanent 
improvement." 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
mating  two  animals  of  the  same 
breed,  registered  in  the  same  record 
association,  does  not  constitute  all 
there  is  to  successful  breeding.  The 
animal  that  is  to  be  has  the  right 
to  have  intelligence  used  in  the  sel- 
ection of  sire  and  dam.  The  con- 
structive breeder  does  not  wait  for 
a  female  to  come  in  heat  before  de- 
ciding to  what  bull  he  will  breed 
her.  For  weeks  he  has  been  study- 
ing blood  lines,  type  and  individual- 
ity, and  while  if  a  cow,  for  instance, 
is  weak  in  some  particular  point,  as 
her  top  line,  he  breeds  to  a  bull 
especially  strong  in  that  point,  still 
he  does  not  get  entirely  away  from 
the  same  blood  lines.  He  practices 
scientific  line-breeding,  taking  in- 
dividuality as  well  as  pedigree  into  , 
consideration,  and  thus  his  opera- 
tions result  in  a  continued  improve- 
ment of  his  herd,  and  a  fixation  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  foundation 
animals. 
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ALIFORNI A  produced 

C 90,175  acres  of  pota- 
toes in  1918,  of  which 
25,000  acres  were  grown 
in  the  delta,  as  stated 
by  Deputy  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner 
George  P.  Weldon  at 
the  meeting  of  potato  growers  in 
Sacramento,  March  6.  Mr.  Weldon 
quoted  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop 
estimates  in  saying  that  the  average 
yield  for  the  delta  was  155  bushels 
per  acre  and  that  it  ranged  from  90 
to  306  bushels.  He  asked  Eugene 
V.  Grubb,  the  internationally  re- 
nowned potato  expert,  who  was  pres- 
ent, whether  300  bushels  per  acre 
should  be  considered  a  good  yield. 

"Three  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
would  mean  a  loss  to  the  grower 
under  present  conditions,"  retorted 
Mr.  Grubb.  "Yields  in  the  delta 
should  be  not  less  than  500  bushels 
per  acre  and  would  be  if  disease 
were  eliminated." 

"There  are  good  reasons  why  the 
yield  is  so  low,"  said  Mr.  Weldon. 
"Diseases  may  be  chiefly  responsible, 
but  not  entirely.  Aside  from  a  very 
few  seed  potato  specialists,  no  seed 
potato  breeding  has  been  carried  on 
in  California." 

MORE  INFORMATION  NEEDED. 

Mr.  Grubb  added  that  potato  grow- 
ers need  not  only  good  seed  true  to 
type,  but  also  they  need  information 
6n  cultural  methods.  They  should 
■double  the  production  per  acre  to 
make  potato  growing  profitable  with- 
out costing  consumers  so  much. 

MORE  FIELD  INSPECTION  NEEDED. 

Mrs.  Carl  Nielsen  of  Sebastopol 
emphasized  the  need  of  inspection  of 
potato  fields  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
newly  introduced  diseases.  Last  sea- 
son a  valley  in  Southern  California 
which  grows  about  1000  acres  of 
potatoes  was  smitten  for  the  first 
time  with  a  disease  which  killed 
potato  plants  when  they  came  into 
bloom  regardless  of  when  they  were 
planted.  Nobody  knew  then  nor 
afterward  what  caused  the  trouble, 
but  potato  acreage  will  be  scarce 
there  next  season.  Mrs.  Nielsen  be- 
lieved it  to  be  early  blight,  the  first 
appearance  of  this  disease  in  Cali- 
fornia. H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonville 
noted  that  early  blight  had  been 
found  in  Imperial  county.  Mr.  Grubb 
referred  to  the  opprobrium  heaped 
upon  him  by  Europeans  after  he  had 
found  potato  wart  disease  general  in 
Europe  and  had  been  instrumental 
in  getting  a  quarantine  on  all  Euro- 
pean potatoes  imported  to  America. 
The  presence  of  the  wart  disease  in 
Europe  had  not  been  advertised  here, 
but  Mr.  Grubb  found  it  so  dreaded 
in  certain  countries  that  it  had  been 


OTHER  STATES  ARE  AFRAID  OF  OUR  POTATOES. 

"We  have  been  obliged  to  send  our  inspector  to  California  the  past  four 
years  in  order  to  secure  California  potatoes  free  from  tuber  moth.  Last 
year  we  returned  several  cars  badly  infested,  several  having  county  in- 
spection certificates.  Only  two  cars  inspected  by  our  men  have  been 
rejected  in  four  years.  Can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  as 
good  inspection  as  we  can.  Am  not  sure  we  can  send  our  man  this  year. 
Unless  your  inspectors  are  more  efficient  than  heretofore,  we  may  be 
obliged  to  establish  embargo  on  all  potato  shipments  from  your  State." — 
Telegram  from  State  Horticulturist  M.  L.  Dean  of  Washington  to  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Commissioner  G.  H.  Hecke,  Feb.  20.,  1919. 

"Condition  of  potatoes  in  shipments  from  California  to  Oregon  has  not 
been  satisfactory  to  us.  We  are  fearful  that  tubermoth^may  get  lodgment 
in  Oregon.  Cannot  you  strengthen  your  inspection  so  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary for  us  to  resort  to  an  absolute  quarantine  of  potatoes  from 
California?" — Telegram  from  President  Chas.  Park  of  the  Oregon  State 
Horticultural  Society  to  Mr.  Hecke. 

About  300  carloads  of  our  potatoes  go  to  Oregon  and  Washington  per 
year,  and  it  has  kept  Mr.  Hecke  busy  to  prevent  an  absolute  embargo, 
because  he  has  no  way  of  standardizing  the  county  horticultural  inspec- 
tion, nor  of  making  it  more  efficient  under  the  present  laws. 

Canada  and  Idaho  have  an  absolute  embargo  against  California  pota- 
toes. Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado,  and  Texas  are  likely  at  any  time 
to  put  on  such  an  embargo.  California  must  have  efficient  inspection  of 
outgoing  potatoes;  we  must  have  expert  inspection  of  our  fields;  we  must 
have  sufficient  quarantine  inspection  to  prevent  introduction  of  new  pests. 
We  sorely  need  a  working  law  such  as  Senator  Slater's  bill,  which  will 
encourage  the  growing  of  better  seed  potatoes  and  incidentally  spot  all 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  Write  to  your  Legislators  at  once  to  support 
this  bill  in  the  Finance  committees. 


made  a  prison  offense  not  to  report 
the  disease  whenever  it  was  noticed. 
The  Isle  of  Jersey  put  on  a  quar- 
antine or  embargo  against  potatoes 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  our  precautions,  the 
disease  was  in  1918  reported  from 
29  counties  in  Pennsylvania >  alone. 
The  Colorado  potato  beetles  had  been 
extinct  in  the  Greeley  district  of 
Colorado  for  over  thirty  years  when 
they  reappeared  destructively  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  since  then 
have  killed  an  entire  crop  in  Mon- 
tana. They  are  moving  westward 
and  we  may  find  them  in  our  fields 
one  sorrowful  day.  They  had  better 
be  rounded  up  on  that  day,  for  if 
they  escape  they  will  cost  millions. 

William  Harrison  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Marys- 
ville  spoke  from  the  experience  of 
years  in  Colorado  and  from  travels 
in  Europe  in  pointing  out  two  great 
needs  of  potato  growers.  One  is 
proper  inspection  of  all  potatoes  to 
protect  our  industry  from  new  pests 
and  diseases  and  to  handle  any  out- 
breaks before  they  spread.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  giving  the 
State  greater  control  of  quarantine. 
The  other  is  investigation  by  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  of  cultural 
problems  and  the  spread  of  informa- 
tion on  how  to  increase  the  yield. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  has 
done  a  lot  of  this.  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
called fields  producing  400  to  500 


bushels  per  acre  in  Colorado  and 
said  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation. Probably  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  should  do  the 
inspecting,  quarantining,  and  police 
work,  and  the  University  should  do 
the  investigational  and  educational 
work. 

IT.   8.   STANDARD   GRADING  NEEDED. 

Mallory  Enos,  potato  dealer  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  remarked  that  he 
was  in  Idaho  in  December  when 
Food  Administration  grading  regu- 
lations were  taken  off  from  potatoes. 
He  found  dealers  there  who  are  a 
menace  to  the  industry  because  they 
buy  and  ship  inferior  cheap  potatoes 
and  break  the  market  for  potatoes 
graded  under  United  States  regula- 
tions, which  cost  consumers  less  per 
pound  of  nutriment  than  the  cheap 
ones.  He  and  other  shippers  got  to- 
gether with  Farm  Bureau  backing 
and  organized  a  shippers'  association 
to  improve  the  quality  of  shipments. 
Since  then  a  bill  has  passed  com- 
pelling shipment  of  Idaho  potatoes 
by  United  States  grades.  Colorado 
is  already  in  line  and  other  States 
are  coming  to  it.  The  United  States 
grades  are  compulsory  in  interstate 
commerce  and  ought  to  be  compul- 
sory in  California. 

BILL,  TO  ENCOURAGE  BETTER  SEED. 

The  meeting  adopted  resolutions 
unanimously  endorsing  Senator  H  .W. 
Slater's  bill,  No.  709,  providing  for 
a  State  potato  inspector  subject  to 


the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
and  empowering  the  latter  to  estab- 
lish such  rules  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  examination  and  cer- 
tification of  potatoes  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia "for  the  purpose  of  producing 
approved  varieties  or  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  seed.  He  shall  issue  to  each 
grower  a  certificate  showing  the  va- 
riety, quality,  and  freedom  from  in- 
sect pests  and  diseases  of  the  seed 
crop  examined,  and  each  certificate 
shall  show  the  amount  of  seed  which 
can  be  sold  thereunder."  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  are  to  be  appro- 
priated to  save  this  act  from  the  fail- 
ure which  has  attended  the  present 
potato  inspection  law,  as  stated  by 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  G. 
H.  Hecke.  No  fixed  specifications  for 
certified  seed  are  named  because  the 
possibilities  vary  from  season  to  sea- 
son and  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner will  under  the  proposed 
bill  be  enabled  to  vary  the  require- 
ments seasonally.  The  potato  in- 
spector will  in  the  progress  of  his 
work  discover  newly  introduced  men- 
aces to  the  industry  and  probably 
take  prompt  measures  to  control 
them.  The  bill  as  introduced  was 
unanimously  endorsed  as  covering 
all  needful  points  desirable  to  in- 
clude for  present  improvement  of  the 
potato  industry.  Mrs.  Nielsen  pointed 
out  that  while  fruit  growers  and 
nearly  all  other  classes  have  received 
financial  support  from  the  State  and 
the  University,  potato  growers  have 
had  none.  A  committee  appointed 
to  bring  the  necessity  of  the  bill  to 
the  Governor's  attention  were  as- 
sured by  the  Governor  that  he  be- 
lieved it  a  worthy  cause  and  hoped 
the  appropriation  could  be  arranged. 
Senator  Slater  had  presented  the 
matter  to  Marshall  De  Motte  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  was  assured 
that  it  would  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration.^  

A  home  service  conference  of  Red 
Cross  delegates  from  a  large  area, 
from  Carmel  and  Pacific  Grove  to 
Santa  Cruz  and  from  Monterey  to 
Hollister,  was  held  at  Watsonville 
"last  week  to  discuss  plans  to  assist 
our  returning  service  men  to  find 
employment.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  speakers  from  divisional 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Fruit  trees  thoughout  the  State 
are  in  fine  condition  to  bear  a  heavy 
crop,  according  to  George  H.  Cutter, 
president  of  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange.  Spraying  has  been  well 
done  generally.  Japanese  plums  are 
coming  into  foil  bloom  and  two 
weeks  of  .clear  weather  will  set  the 
fruit  in  large  quantity. 


Almond  Trees 


On  Almond  and  Peach  Root. 


Peach  Trees 
Prune  Trees 
Pear  Trees 
Olive  Trees 


Nonpareil 
Texas 
Peerless 
Drake  Seedling 


Tuscan  Cling 

Muir 

Lovell 

French 

Imperial 

Stuart 

Bartlett  on 
Japan  Root 

Mission 
Manzanillo 


These  trees  are  budded  from  carefully  selected  bearing  stock  and  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Our  prices  are  right  and  within  the  reach  of  every  grower. 

RiponNurseryS  Improvement  C? 

RIPON.  CALIFORNIA. 


OUR  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
and  TREES 

Have  won  for  themselves  a  reputation 

NO  MORE  ATTRACTIVE, 
BETTER  GROWN,  OR 
FINER  ASSORTMENT  ON 
THE  COAST. 

Prices  right,  too. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 

Morganhill,  California 
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Spring  Orchard  Notes 


Soi  Conditions  in  the  Orchard. 

Throughout  Northern  California 
cover-crops  in  orchard  and  vineyard 
have  been  very  poor,  with  a  few  no- 
table exceptions,  where  manure  has 
ben  applied  or  warm  in  situations. 
Barley  seems  to  have  done  the  best 
and  Many  plantings  of  melilotus  are 
in  fine  condition  to  make  a  big 
growth.  A  great  deal  of  plowing 
ha*  been  done,  but  the  rains  in 
many  places  will  delay  plowing 
where  the  ground  has  been  too  wet 
to  put  a  share  into.  The  rains 
started  cover-crops  up  in  fine  shape. 
b«t  later  the  long  dry  spell,  accom- 
panied by  cold  weather,  not  only  de- 
layed growth  but  wasted  some  that 
had  already  been  made.  These  con- 
ditions, which  cut  our  cover-crops 
down,  have  proved  of  benefit  to  the 
deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines  by 
holding  them  in  check  yet  in  fine, 
vigorous  condition,  so  that  blossom- 
ing time  has  been  delayed  to  the 
added  safety  of  the  crop.  From  pres- 
ent appearances  it  will  be  the  last 
week  in  March  before  prune  trees 
generally  will  be  in  full  bloom.  And 
it  has  almost  always  been  March 
frost*  that  have  been  most  damag- 
ing to  prunes.  Apricots  are  coming 
out  nicely  and  in  some  sections  will 
be  well  in  bloom  by  the  time  this 
notice  appears. 

Generally,  after  a  very  rainy  win- 
ter, a  good  deal  of  sour  sap  shows 
up  in  the  young  trees,  but  as  this 
spring  has  been  so  uniformly  cool 
after  the  rains  we  are  hoping  that 
less  of  this  trouble  will  show  up 
than  usual.  We  noticed  this  week 
(March  8)  several  apple  men  had 
switched  to  lime-sulphur  to  complete 
spraying  which  had  been  started 
with  crude  oil  emusion.  Tree  plant- 
ing of  deciduous  fruit  is  likely  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  the  trees  are  still  dormant  (ex- 
cept almonds).  We  have  noticed 
various  areas  where  the  holes  have 
been  dug,  but  the  ground  was  still 
too  wet  for  the  best  results  in  plant- 
ing. A  week's  fine  weather  will 
work  wonders  in  most  sections  and 
then  every  team  and  tractor  will  be 
busy. 

Dry  Sulphur  for  Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

Last  August  (issue  of  the  24th) 
we  mentioned  "the  fact  that  brown 
aprleat  scale  had  been  killed  on  a 
six-year-old  Satsuma  plum  tree  by 
the  use  of  dry  sulphur  blown  on. 
The  result  was  attained  by  L.  Wood- 
ard  of  Campbell,  three  miles  from 
Los  Gatos.  This  week  we  went  to 
look  at  the  tree  again.  It  hasn't 
made  much  growth  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  almost  put  out  of  com- 
mission by  the  brown  apricot  scale 
last  year  during  the  early  growing 
period,  but  it  is  now  full  of  bloom, 
ready  to  burst,  and  is  absolutely 
free  frara  scale  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  and  we  examined  it  closely. 
Mr.  Woodard  had  just  finished  sul- 
phuring his  vines  on  May  1  and  in 
passing  this  tree,  every  inch  of 
whose  twigs  was  massed  with  scale 
and  the  sparse  foliage  curled  and 
blaek  with  sooty  fungus,  he  gave  it 
a  thereugh  good  blowing  of  sulphur. 
When  we  saw  it  in  August  not  only 
were  the  scale  dead  but  the  shells 
had  fallen  off,  too.  only  leaving  their 
little  white  outlines  on  the  twigs 
and  small  limbs.  The  owner  thinks, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  dry  sulphur,  well  blown 
on,  as  a  remedy  against  brown  apri- 


cot and  similar  scales,  are  incal- 
culable. If  he  uses  it  again,  he 
would  prefer  to  do  it  when  the  scale 
is  soft  rather  than  wait  till  May. 
He  is  going  to  try  it  on  his  lemons 
if  any  scale  develop  on  them,  and  is 
satisfied  that  he  can  control  the 
brown  apricot  scale  with  the  dry 
sulphur  in  his  apricot  orchard  which 
he  winter  sprayed  with  buggo.  It 
looks  as  though  Mr.  Woodard  has 
made  a  discovery  and  a  valuable 
one.  As  he  says,  if  sulphur  fumes 
are  effective  in  destroying  mites, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  prove  equally  fatal  to  tiny  scale 
insects. 

Lime  and  Fertilizers. 

These  should  be  applied  in  the 
orchards  without  any  more  delay. 
In  Santa  Cruz  county  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  fifteen  liming  demonstra- 
tions under  way,  according  to  Farm 
Advisor  Washburn,  under  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  altitude,  in- 
cluding Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel 
and  Happy  Valley.  Ground  lime- 
stone and  refuse  from  the  kilns 
(lime  ashes)  have  both  been  used 
and  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
to  the  acre  on  prunes,  cover-crops 
and  field  crops.  In  the  prune  or- 
chard demonstrations  no  result  was 
noticeable  last  year,  but  this  year 
a  distinct  line  is  noticeable  in  High- 
land prune  orchards  where  it  was 
applied  a  year  ago.  Bur  clover  has 
appeared  where  there  was  none  be- 
fore. All  the  lands  where  lime  was 
applied  tested  acid.  Every  farmer 
in  the  Highland  district  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Training  Thompson  Seedless. 

More  fruit,  better  foliage  and  bet- 
ter canes  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
obtained  by  bending  the  canes  low, 
as  recommended  by  Professor  F.  C. 
Bioletti  and  A.  E.  Way,  in  charge 
of  the  experimental  vineyard  at 
Kearney  (Fresno  county).  Their 
records  for  several  years  of  produc- 
tion prove  these  claims.  The  canes 
should  be  inclined  downward  and 
buds  are  developed  along  their  whole 
length.  This  system  carries  all  four 
canes  on  the  lower  wire.  They 
should  not  be  twisted  round  the  wire 
but  bowed  over,  or  so  much  cutting 
is  necessary  to  remove  them  at  prun- 
ing time. 

Spray  Cherries  Now. 

Cherries  should  be  sprayed  now 
against  spider  and  thrips.  Use  lime- 
sulphur,  winter  strength,  till  the 
buds  burst.  Then,  if  your  pollina- 
tion is  right,  there  won't  be  so  many 
of  those  red-nosed  ones  that  always 
drop  off — those  that  develop  a  little 
swelling  on  the  end.  As  a  jockey 
once  remarked  in  pointing  to  an  en? 
larged  knee  joint  on  a  horse,  "Where 
there's  an  enlargement  there's  al- 
ways a  weakness."  The  owner  of 
the  animal  replied  merrily,  "Well,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  you've  got  a  ter- 
rible big  head." 

Prune  Those  Newly-Planted  Trees. 

One  sees  a  few  newly-planted  or- 
chards with  the  trees  left  just  as 
they  came  from  the  nursery.  They 
must  be  headed  back  at  once  to  from 
18  to  24  inches  high.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  deciduous  tree  it  is  or 
what  method  of  training  you  intend 
to  adopt,  the  young  tree  has  to  be 
"built"  and  the  first  step  is  to  cut 
it  off.  If  only  to  establish  a  balance 
between  the  cut  root  and  the  top, 
this  action  would  be  demanded. 


Mustn't  Spray  Fruit  Trees  Any  More! 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  *  *  *  to  operate  any  machine  used 
for  spraying  of  any  *  *  *  materials  that  contain  any  poisonous  ingredients 
consisting  of  lead,  arsenic,  *  *  *  paris  green,  or  other  poisons  injurious  to 
the  health  of  workmen,  either  by  absorption  or  inhalation."  Such  is  the 
essence  of  Senate  Bill  372  introduced  by  Senator  W.  A.  McDonald  of  San 
Francisco.  Must  be  Mr.  McDonald  doesn't  like  fruit,  for  if  his  bill  were 
enacted  into  law,  the  bugs  and  fungus  diseases  would  work  worse  havoc 
to  our  orchards  than  did  the  Germans  in  the  orchards  of  France.  The  bill 
would  have  no  chance  in  an  agricultural  committee  without  proper  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  in  the  committee  on  Public  Health.  Luckily  Senators 
Evans,  Johnson,  and  Jones  are  on  this  committee  and  they  know  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  spraying  fruit  trees.  Labor  unions  are  said  to  have 
proposed  the  bill  because  they  complained  that  by  use  of  the  sprav 
machines,  one  man  could  paint  as  much  of  a  ship  as  six  men  could  by  hand. 


For  Cooling,  Only  One  Pint  Water  Per  Day 


NO  overheating  even  though  you  work  the  E-B  12-20  AA 
Tractor  all  day  in  tough  going.  That's  because  it  has 


unusually  large  water  gasket  space,  a  gear-driven  fan  and  a 
high-grade  radiator  of  ample  capacity.  When  other  tractors 
of  the  same  rating  become  overheated  and  stop  work,  this 
tractor  is  always  ready  to  go  ahead. 

/4-Ton  Lighter  Than  The  Average  12-20 

Weighs  1000  pounds  less  than  ordinary  tractors  of  its  rated  power. 
Constructed  almost  entirely  of  steel.  Furthermore,  the  E-B  exclusive 
transmission  on  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  insures  smooth,  complete 
application  of  power. 

Delivers  25  Per  Cent  Surplus  Power 

The  rating  of  12-20  is  given  to  the  E-B  AA  by  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers — the  most  conservative  rating  known.  As  a  matter  »f 
fact,  this  tractor  possesses  25  per  cent  surplus  power  for  emergencies 
—hard  spots,  hills,  etc. 

Any  one  of  the  family  who  can  run  an  automobile,  can  operate 
an  E-B  AA.  Its  auto-type  control  and  remarkable  lightness 
for  its  power  makes  handling  easy.  All  gears,  including  drive, 

run  in  oil  and  are  absolutely  protected  from  all  dust,  dirt  and  sand.  Every 
part  of  the  motor's  driving  mechanism  is  dust-proof  enclosed.  Ask  your 
E-B  dealer  for  complete  facts. 

BROCK  &  HKIDMORE.  BERKELEY.  CALIF. 
FARM  TRACTOR  St  IMP.  CO. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


1 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Distributors  for 

OSBORNE  HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

and 

E-B  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 


Monarch  Tractor 


ALL 
THE  POWER 
YOU 
PAY  FOR. 


Write 
for 
Catalog. 


The  powerful  Monarch  motor,  the  direct, 
frictionless  transmission,  and  the  creepar 
type  of  construction,  which  utilizes  ALL 
THE  POWER  delivered  to  the  driving 
wheels,  insures  PLENTY  OF  POWER 
at  all  times  under  all  conditions  over  sok, 
sandy,  loosely  packed,  muddy,  or  any 
kind  of  soil.  Before  you  invest  in  a  trac- 
tor, see  the  Monarch. 

MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

State  Distributors 
120  S.  Aurora,  Stockton,  California 

Long  Distance  Phones:  2800 — 401 1W 

LOCAL  DISTRIBUTORS 
FRESNO — MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 
MODESTO — E.  I'STICK  &  SON. 
LOS  ANGELES — \V.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO., 

211  N.  Los  Anjceles  8*. 
I    W.  Wl'LF,  Holtvill*. 
1.  E.  STUART  ESTATE, 

Veiitora. 

SACRAMENTO  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  T RAO- 
TOR  CO. 

SAN  JOSE — THE  FARMERS  CNION, 

151  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 
SANTA  MARIA — BRYANT  TROTT  Si  CO. 
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THE  CONCORD  WALNUT — ITS 
HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  Geo. 
M.  Westcott's  communication  of 
March  8  about  the  introduction  of 
the  "Concord"  walnut,  the  facts  are 
as  follows:  Ten  years  ago  Prof. 
Wickson  mentioned  casually  to  me 
one  day  that  Mr.  Eli  Hutchinson  of 
Concord  was  growing  a  very  prom- 
ising walnut.  I  acted  on  the  sug- 
gestion and,  after  writing  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, I  visited  his  place  and  was 
shown  over  his  walnut  orchard, 
where  many  trees  were  grafted  over 
to  Mr.  Westcott's  variety.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson introduced  me  to  Mr.  West- 
cott,  who  took  us  to  the  original 
tree.  Before  I  left,  I  had  arranged 
with  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  get  graft- 
ing wood  and  that  evening  suggested 
that  I  would  name  it  "Concord," 
which  pleased  him  and  he  mentioned 
this  to  Mr.  Westcott.  I  propagated 
what  trees  I  could  in  the  nursery, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  kindly  furnishing 
me  with  20  pounds  of  the  nuts, 
which  I  mailed  as  samples  to  walnut 
growers  about  the  State.  Every 
year  since  then,  in  our  annual  cata- 
logue, we  have  alluded  to  this  in- 
troduction, and  for  several  years 
published  the  fact  and  a  cut  of  Mr. 
Westcott's  original  tree. 

The  "Concord"  was  not  well  re- 
ceived for  many  years,  but  since 
trees  have  come  into  bearing  in 
many  sections  it  has  suddenly  jumped 
into  tJavor,  even  Southern  California, 
which  usually  sees  little  good  to 
come  out  of  the  north,  is  planting 
many  of  these  trees.  There  no  doubt 
are  better  varieties,  and  no  one  has 
a  monopoly  in  it.  All  nurserymen 
who  grow  walnut  trees  now  propa- 
gate it,  and  I  would  ask  the  grower 
in  Contra  Costa  county  who  recently 
wrote  me  offering  first-class  graft- 
ing wood,  to  immediately  advertise 
the  sam«  in  the  Rural  Press. 

If  Mr.  Wescott  had  raised  and  dis- 
tributed trees  and  named  the  tree 
"Concord"  before  my  visit  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  himself,  then  I  most 
cheerfully  grant  him  all  the  honor 
due,  but  I  never  before  had  any  in- 
timation that  such  was  the  case,  nor, 
I  think,  had  Mr.  Hutchinson. — Leon- 
aid  Coates,  Morgan  Hill. 


ORANGES  SUBSTANTIALLY 
COLORED. 

Orange  standardization  caused 
•warm  discussion  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee  Monday  evening. 
Tulare  and  Southern  California  want 
-oranges  to  be  considered  mature  if 
they  test  8  to  1  and  have  25  per  cent 
ot  color  or  if  they  have  "substan- 
tial" color  before  being  picked. 
Butte  county  growers  contended  for 
a  definition  of  substantially  colored 
as  being  two-thirds  colored.  The 
present  law  having  no  definition,  the 
Suite  Horticultural  Commission  has 
prepared  color  plates  to  define  it. 
These  color  plates  are  called  80  per 
cent  colored  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Butte  county  grow- 
ls accuse  Tulare  people  of  sweat- 
ing their  25  per  cent  colored  fruit, 
■which  was  not  contradicted.  They 
also  contend  that  their  fruit  two- 
thirds  colored  on  the  tree  is  thor- 
oughly good  eating.  Tulare  and 
Southern  California  people,  who  ship 
just  after  the  Butte  crop  is  mar- 
keted, object  to  the  latter  shipping 
fruit,  which  leads  consuming  mar- 
kets to  condemn  all  California  or- 
anges as  being  too  sour  to  eat,  thus 
breaking  the  prices  for  the  Southern 
crop.  Seventy  per  cent  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  as  the 
proper  definition  of  substantial  color. 


SPRING  PLOWING  OLIVES. 

L.  C.  Utt,  olive  grower  of  Pala, 
San  Diego  county,  gets  results  with- 
out tearing  up  the  feeder  roots  in 
the  orchard  at  that  time  of  the  year 
by  the  fact  that  from  forty  acres  he 
shipped  92  tons  of  olives  this  season. 
"The  heavy  drop  of  blossoms  and 
young  fruit  in  the  spring  is  often 
due  to  this  cause,"  is  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Utt. 

Thorough  disking  during  the  late 
spring  and  summer  is  all  the  culture 
his  orchard  gets.  Irrigation  is  avail- 
able in  this  orchard,  of  course,  but 
his  system  seems  practical  and  will 
apply  to  non-irrigated  orchards  as 
weH. 


T PEACH             PLUM           APPIF  HT~~  flf, 
APRICOT  Wrm  PRUNE  II     CHERRY  WT^  ORANGE 
ALMOND  ■  m  PEAR    ■  OEIVE    ■  lemon,  Etc 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 
ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 


Drive  Out  Vicious  Pests  With 
FRUIT-FOG 

While  the  season  is  young,  prepare  to  wage  a  war  on  the  pests  of  your 
orchard,  groves  or  vineyard.  Scales,  mites,  worms,  and  fungi  in  great 
numbers  take  a  heavy  toll  from  your  crops'  profits.  Yet  this  damage  can 
be  entirely  prevented  and  the  vigor  of  your  fruit  plantation  kept  at  top- 
notch  by  thorough  Fruit-Fog  spraying.  Experts  say,  three  things  are 
necessary  in  good  spraying — the  use  of  the  right  material,  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  Thousands  now  know  that  the  "right  way"  is 
to  insure  thoroughness  by  using 

FRUIT-FOG 


Fruit-fog  Sprayers  are  the  highest  type  of  spraying  apparatus.  The 
high  pressure  maintained  and  the  scientific  Hayes  nozzle  are  absolutely 
essential  to  produce  Fruit-fog.  Each  Fruit-fog  outfit  is  built  to  highest 
mechanical  standards  of  finest  material.  Each  is  tested  to  500  lbs.  pressure 
and  guaranteed  to  maintain  300  lbs.  working  pressure  at  full  rated 
capacity.  <• 

Equipped  With  Fairbanks-Morse  Engines 

A  uniform,  dependable  power  plant  is 
necessary  to  efficient  power  service.  Hayes 
Fruit-fog  outfits  are  equipped  with  the  fam- 
ous "Z"  Engine,  made  by  Fairbanks.  Morse 
&  Co.  This  power  plant  was  selected  by 
our  experts  after  every  desirable  make  on 
the  market  was  carefully  tested. 

Nation  Wide  Service 

Over  30  years'  pump  experience  is  behind 
Hayes  spraying  apparatus.  Fairbanks-Morse 
is  a  nationally  accepted  guaranty  of  quality 
and  economy. 

We  maintain  stocks  and  parts  for  sprayers 
and  engines  in  24  cities.  No  matter  where 
you  are,  expert  service  is  only  a  few  hours 
from  you.  This  is  a  feature  of  utmost  im- 
portance. 

New  Spraying  Manual 

Mr.  E.  H.  Favor,  our  scientific  horticulturist,  has 
just  completed  a  new  manual  of  spraying-.  This  guide 
is  a  real  text  book,  clearly  and  concisely  written — a 
veritable  encyclopedia  on  spraying.  It  is  finely  printed 
and  durably  bound.  The  published  price  is  $1.00. 
Yet  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  if  you  send  us  the 
coupon  with  25c.,  stamps  or  coin. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  E,  Galva.  111. 


A/fR  E.  H.  FAVOR,  head 
•*-»•■■  of  our  Horticultural  De- 
partment, is  a  nationally 
famous  authority  on  fruit 
growing  and  spraying.  For 
many  years  he  was  editor  of 
one  of  our  leading  fruit 
papers  and  was  actively  as- 
sociated with  two  State  ex- 
periment stations  in  scien- 
tific work. 

Mr.  Favor's  experience  is 
at  the  command  of  any  fruit 
grower  in  America.  If  you 
have  any  orchard  problem 
that  perplexes  you.  Just  "Ask 
Mr.  Favor."  He  will  write 
you  personally. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  &  CO. 

Ia»s  Angeles,  Cal.     Seattle.  Wash.    Portland,  Ore. 
Sun  Francisco,  CaL.     Spokane.  Wash. 


Hayes  fruit-fog 


Combines 
amazing 
speed  with 
the  thorough- 
ness of  Fruit- 
Fog.     One  man 
handles    full  ca- 
pacity of  big  power 
sprayer.      Does  four 
days'     work.  Simple 
twist    of    handle  shoots 
long  spray  to  top  of  tallest 
tree  or  wide  spray  for  close 
work.     Mechanically  perfect. 
Fully  guaranteed.   Price  $10.00. 


Over  50  Styles 


/  Hayes 

*Y<d'tt'r         Planter  Co.. 

^"sr  coy  Dpnt- 

y^1"  Oalr».  Illinois 

t».  "  j&yi   am  eDclottint.- 
"  a/25  cents.  Flense 
.<J>/send    copy    of  big 
•^Spraymg  Manual  and 
'complete  catalog1. 

I  have  

fruit  trees. 

Name   

Post  Office  

Street  and  Number  

State  
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Vaelflc  Kural  Press.] 


Chico  Wants  Convention  Next. 

A  strong  delegation  of  Butte 
county  fruit  growers  is  planning  to 
attend  the  fifty-first  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Riverside 
this  spring,  and  will  press  their 
claims  to  have  the  fifty-second  con- 
vention held  in  Chico.  The  Board 
of  Supervisors  has  already  set  aside 
J500  for  advertising  and  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith  and 
a  similar  sum  is  pledged  by  the 
Chico  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  make 
things  go.  Chico  means  business 
and  has  a  good  hand  to  draw  to. 
Who  else  is  sitting  in? 

A  New  Catalogue. 

We  are  in  receipt  _of  a  new  cata- 
logue of  seeds,  plants,  trees,  etc., 
from  Theodore  Payne.  Los  Angeles, 
which  contains,  in  addition  to  a 
compendious  garden  calendar,  a  new 
tomato  that  promises  to  appeal  es- 
pecially td  the  canning  industry.  It 
Is  a  round,  deep  red  tomato,  aver- 
aging about  half  a  pound  in  weight, 
according  to  M.  Payne,  with  a  very 
high  sugar  content;  solid  flesh  and 
few  seeds,  thus  making  a  good  ship- 
per as  well.  Send  for  this  catalogue 
If  you  are  making  garden  or  raising 
truck  or  flowers. 

A  Farm  Bureau  Coalition. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  El  Dorado  and  Placer  County 
Farm  Bureaus  was  held  at  Auburn 
and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  holding  of  inter-county  farm  bu- 
reau auction  sales  at  that  town  at 
stated  times  for  the  sale  of  their 
products — fruit,  field  crops  and  live- 
stock. The  directors  of  the  county 
farm  bureaus  are  being  chosen  from 
among  the  best  business  men  among 
the  growers,  who  know  what  they 
want  to  do  and  do  It. 

Prices  on  Prunes. 

Offers  by  independent  buyers  of 
9c  and  9%c  for  prunes  of  the  com- 
ing season's  crop  were  reported  from 
Sonoma  county  last  week  (Healds- 
burg),  but  no  sales  that  we  hear  of. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  by  Vi- 
salia  and  Hanford  growers  at  8c 
and  8%c,  also  a  few  in  Sacramento 
county.  There  have  been  a  few 
sales  reported  in  Santa  Clara  county 
at  8c  and  9c,  according  to  H.  C.  < 
Dunlap  of  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association. 

A  Promising  Demonstration. 

W.  Boyne  is  planting  out  some  ten 
or  fifteen  acres  to  apples  and  pears 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  road,  five  miles 
from  Watsonville  (near  Five-Mile 
House).  He  is  going  to  follow  the 
new  system  of  pruning  "from  the 
egg."  This  orchard  is  on  old  red- 
wood land  and  should  give  results 
well  worth  watching.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, the  Farm  Advisor,  will  keep  a 
careful  record,  which  will  be  of  es- 
pecial interest  as  regards  pears. 
Santa  Cruz  County  Bees. 

The  Santa  Cruz  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau will  endeavor  to  establish  a 
small  apiary  in  every  farm  center  In 
the  county,  which  will  be  handled 
under  expert  directions  from  the 
University.  The  results  will  prove 
which  is  the  locality  best  suited  to 
beekeeping  and  why — also  what  ef- 
fect it  will  have  on  contiguous  fruit 
crops  in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
fruit  set,  above  the  average. 

Heavy  Planting  of  Strawberries. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  demand  last 
season  and  the  expected  demand  for 
1919,  there  has  been  a  heavy  plant- 
ing of  strawberries,  especially  in  the 
Mountain  View  district  and  San  Juan. 
The  Banner  appears  to  be  the  favor- 
ite. The  Watsonville  and  hill  sec- 
tions seem  to  be  about  stationary — 
as  many  plants  being  set  out  as 
there  are  old  ones  going  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Nevada  County  Rejoices. 

A  report  from  Grass  Valley  says 
that  the  fruit  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing season  is  very  favorable,  for  the 
rains  have  filled  up  the  ground,  the 
springs  are  full  and  the  mountains 
are  packed  with  snow.  As  In  other 
sections,   the  protracted   cold,  sea- 


 ... — ......... 

sonable  weather  has  held  the  fruit 
trees  in  check  and  blooming  will  be 
later  than  last  year  by  at  least  a 
week. 

Bean  Straw  as  Fertilizer. 

The  value  of  bean  straw  as  a  fer- 
tilizer is  said  to  exceed  that  of  barn- 
yard manure.  Here  are  the  compara- 
tive values:  Bean  straw  contains 
organic  nitrogen  28  pounds  to  the 
ton,  phosphoric  acid  6  pounds  and 
potash  38  pounds.  Barnyard  manure 
contains  10  pounds  of  organic  nitro- 
gen to  the  ton,  5  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  10  pounds  of  potash. 

A  Model  Sulphur  House. 

D.  L.  Reed  of  Reedley  has  a  sul- 
phur house.  54  feet  long,  open  at 
both  ends,  with  rails  for  the  cars  to 
run  on.  An  air-tight  door  in  the 
center  divides  the  house  in  two  if 
necessary.  This  sulphur  house  holds 
672  trays,  which  equal  about  five 
trays  to  a  lug  box  of  dried  peaches. 
It  is  economical  in  handling  the 
fruit. 

Monterey  County  Planting  Heavily. 

Over  one  thousand  acres  have  been 
planted  to  apricots  this  year  in  Mon- 
terey county  and  about  as  many  al- 
monds, according  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Hickman.  Aromas  has 
been  a  center  Of  especial  activity 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  apricot. 

Olive  Planting  in  Palestine. 

The  Nathan  Straus  Palestine  Ad- 
vancement Society  has  contributed 
$1,000  towards  the  planting  of  an 
olive  grove  in  Palestine,  which  will 
bear  the  name  of  President  Wilson. 
The  president  of  the  society  is  Louis 
M.  Cole  of  Los  Angeles. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
liquor  licenses  have  been  extin- 
guished in  one  county — Kent,  Eng- 
land— since  1905,  the  sum  paid  by 
the  government  in  compensation  for 
them  being  £424,014  (about  two 
millions  of  dollars).  Kent  is  called 
the  "Garden  of  England"  and  in  this 
countv  most  of  England's  hops  are 
produced. 


ENGINES  and  PUMPS 


ALPHA  ENGINES 

1  4  to  18  H.  P. 

Here  is  a  pumping  engine  so  well  designed  and  so 
accurately  machined  of  sound  materials  through  and 
through  that  it  requires  practically  no  attention  from 
one  season  to  another — economical,  dependable  power 
without  mechanical  troubles. 

The  Alpha  is  the  easiest  starting,  most  perfectly  bal- 
anced engine  made. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
Prices   and  terms 

VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

1 0  to  11 OO  gal.  per  min. 

Viking  Pumps  require  less  power — a 
smaller  engine — for  a  given  quantity 
of  water  than  other  types.  A  positive- 
acting,  slow  speed,  single  stage  pump 
that  operates  at  highest  efficiency  un- 
der any  head  up  to  200  feet.  Details 
upon  request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

v       61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


SEED  POTATOES 


1000  SACKS  OF  SELECT  BRITISH  QUEENS 
Absolutely  clean.  Grown  on  sandy  soil.  Good  producer. 

Price,  $1.75  per  100  lbs.   Send  for  sample. 
EUGENE  ELPHICK,  GROWER,  SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  arte  &bwn 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — 7  Note  the 
£ood  foots  r^for  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  01i%re  plant- 
ings— a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.   Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees^    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dep..  H.  (y(  ^ 

_         Secy,  and  Mp. 


SILVA'BERGTHOLDTCO 
Newcastle  ~Cal 

"Behind  ee^cK  tree 
guarantee" 


is  our 
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FERTILIZERS 


feed  the  Crops 


that 


Feed  the  World 


Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 


GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


SHELLS   AND   CULLS   PAY  FOR 
MARKETING  WALNUTS. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 
The  balance  is  paid  at  the  close  of 
the  season — less  cost  of  selling. 

GRADING  AND  BLEACHING. 

When  the  nuts  are  first  received 
at  the  local  warehouse  they  are 
passed  through  a  suction  culler, 
which  takes  out  95  per  cent  of  all 
light  nuts,  from  whatever  cause. 
The  association  controls  the  patent 
of  this  machine,  which  gives  their 
fruit  a  guarantee  otherwise  impos- 
sible to  obtain  except  by  some  sim- 
ilar method. 

The  walnuts  then  pass  over  an 
endless  belt  between  two  rows  of 
operatives  and  are  culled  by  hand 
and  are  then  washed  and  bleached. 
Each  growers'  nuts  are  run  -through 
the  entire  plant  as  a  separate  unit. 
Returns  are  made  to  the  grower  at 
a  uniform  price  per  pound  for  each 
grade  of  shelled  walnuts  (also  by- 
product) derived  from  his  particular 
shipment. 

A  double  handful  of  nuts  is  taken 
from  every  10  bags  for  a  cracking 
test  and  kept  on  file  at  the  office  as 
a  sample  of  each  shipment- — a  check 
against  unwarranted  claims.  The 
cracking  .standard  is  guaranteed — 
this  being  88  to  90  per  cent  "full" 
on  No.  1  walnuts.  The  close  inspec- 
tion carried  out  keeps  the  guaran- 
teed quality  of  Diamond  Brand  nuts 
in  the  first  class. 

BY-PRODUCT  PLANT. 

Cull  and  off-grade  walnuts  that 
used  to  be  so  difficult  to  sell  and 
which  resulted  in  giving  our  nuts  a 
bit  of  a  black  eye,  are  now  taken 
out  and  net  the  grower  more  than 
he  used  to  get  for  his  main  crop. 
The  light  culls  and  off-grade  nuts 
are  now  passed  through  a  cracking 
machine  and  graders  developed  by 
the  association  and  produce  shelled 
nuts  of  four  grades  that  are  in  de- 
mand by  the  market.  The  best 
grade  of  "halves"  bring  as  good  a 
price  as  No.  1  walnuts  used  to.  The 
cracking  machines  crack  eight  pounds 
of  nuts  a  minute  and  these  are 
picked  over — graded  and  sorted  by 
girls.  They  have  returned  an  aver- 
age of  16  cents  a  pound  net  to  the 
growers.  The  shells  are  used  in  the 
making  of  dynamite. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  walnut  pro- 
ducer pays  a  less  percentage  of  cost 
in  marketing  than  any  other  food 
producer.  He  obtains  70  per  cent  of 
what  the  consumers  pay  instead  of 
an  average  of  56  per  cent.  The  sell- 
ing expenses  of  the  association  this 
year  was  expected  to  be  only  2% 
per  cent  f.  o.  b.,  including  the  costs 
of  advertising,  officers'  salaries  and 
everything.  No  director  or  officer 
of  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  can  buy  or  deal  in  wal- 
nuts outside  of  the  association. 

Sacks  are  provided  to  growers  for 
delivery  of  their  fruit  and  no  sacks 
are  delivered  till  they  have  been  well 
steamed  under  pressure  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  transmitting  any  in- 
sect pest.  The  fruit  is  shipped  in 
100-pound  bags.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  500  bags  go  to  a  carload. 
The  shelled  walnuts  are  packed  in 
20-pound  cases.  Over  40,000  cases 
of  walnut  meats  were  produced  and 
marketed  by  the  association  in  1917, 
though  this  branch  of  the  business 
is  only  in  its  infancy. 

The  federation  of  the  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  Tendered  possible  the 
present  remarkable  system.  For  it 
is  the  economical  utilization  of  waste 
(which  only  a  large  system  can  em- 
ploy) that  pays  all  the  expenses  of 
doing  the  business — a  principle  prob- 
ably first  employed  by  our  large 
meat  packers,  who  practically  make 
their  profit  out  of  the  twiddly  bits 
and  the  "squeal." 

CANNERY  OUTLOOK  SANGUINE. 

The  canneries  are  getting  ready 
for  a  big  season,  extending  their 
plants  and  building  others.  For 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia canned  goods  now  than  ever. 
One  large  canner  who  attended  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  canners 
in  Chicago  says  he  believes  the  de- 
mand for  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables this  year  may  exceed  in  some 
instances  what  can  be  supplied. 
There  is  a  heavy  and  growing  de- 
mand in  the  export  trade  for  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables. 


"It'll  Put 

Money  In 
Your  Pocket 
Too." 

"That's  where  I  got  mine — out  of  this  book !  It 
taught  me  how  to  use  dynamite.  And  I  wouldn't 
trade  that  knowledge  for  a  farm." 

"Better  take  my  advice,  Fred,  send  for  this  book, 
read  it,  and  then  use 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

Progressive  Cultivation"  is  a  68  page  book,  fully  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  diagrams.  It  tells  you  all  about  the  many  uses 
of  dynamite  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard.  This  book  will 
be  sent  to  you  free!  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign  the  coupon 
printed  below  and  mail  it  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Better  send  for  it  today.    It  will  put  money  in  your  pocket. 

HEJ&ULES  POWDER  CO. 


1025  Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco 


California7 


Hercules  Powder  Company,    1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.  " 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  


as-  !  1      Address . 


PRUNE  TREES 

FRENCH  on  Myro..  6  to  8.  4  to  6.  and  3  to  4  ft 
on  Peach.  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  It. 
"        on  Almond.  4  to  6  It. 
"        on  Apricot.  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
IMPERIAL,  on  Myrobalan,  4  to  6  and  3  to  4  ft. 

All  budded  and  selected  bearing  trees. 


CHERRY,  leading  Commercial  sorts,  all  sizes. 

EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE  (Platanus  Orientalis)  8  to  10  and 
6  to  8  It.   


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  beat  in  Fruit,  Nut.  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Planta;  and  our  prioee 

are  low.    Write  lor  our  Price  Last;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


CALIVADA 
Sheep  Manure  Eteer 


From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 

Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercially  dry.  Cars  average 
22  to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in 
application.  Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
In  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 

423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building. 
Phones  65643 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

is  a  wonderful     A  I  A  I     F?  A 

fertiliser  for  *— '  *^        *-*  " 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc. 

For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


Th«  strawberry  season  opened  with 
small  shipments  of  fruit  that  brought 
$4  a  crate. 

At  the  Fresno  date  nursery  there 
are  18,009  seedling  date  palms  now 
four  years  old. 

Orange  county  is  said  to  lead  in 
the  production  of  Valencia  oranges, 
Eureka  lemons  and  walnuts. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000  acres 
of  new  raisin  grapes  will  come  into 
bearing  this  year. 

Two  hundred  acres  are  to  be 
planted  to  cantaloupes  in  one  tract 
in  the  Livingston  district,  Merced 
county. 

Dana  Perkins  has  shipped  20  tons 
of  olives  from  his  22-acre  Mission 
orchard  this  year.  The  trees  were 
planted  In  1897. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  is  now  making  a  deliv- 
ery to  the  U.  S.  Navy  of  17,000  cases 
of  canned  prunes. 

It  is  reported  that  growers  are  be- 
ing offered  $80  a  ton  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  for  apricots  for  can- 
ning. Orchard  run  peaches  are  said 
to  be  started  at  11c. 

Apple  shippers  are  offering  $35  a 
ton  for  Watsonville  apples  on  the 
trees  for  the  coming  season,  accord- 


SEND 

for  our  descriptive 

CATALOG 

telling  how  and  what  to 
plant.   It  is  free 

Morris  &  Snow 
Seed  Co. 

439  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Under  Rosslyn  Hotel. 


THEODORE  PAYNE 
OUR 

1919  SEED  CATALOG 
NOW  READY 

It  is  as  full  of  useful  information  as 
ever.  You  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  A  post  card  with  your 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80.  84  .  89,  and  121.  and 
Eurisko.  Trebla.  Ossie.  Nor-j,  Fantastic, 
and  Fendalcino.  the  cream  of  :mi  years  of 
strawberry  breeding*.  All  originated  by 
the  undersigned,  mostly  front  wild  species. 
Hi?,  strong  plants.  25  of  any  variety,  for 
Sl.OO:  100  in  one  to  four  varieties.  $3.00. 
delivered  free  by  mail.  Onli-r  early,  as 
stock  is  limited.  Descriptive  catalog  for 
the  asking. 

Monanthoa  Lentils.  20c.  per  lb.;  .1  lbs. 
or  more.  15e.  per  lb.,  by  mail,  prepaid  any- 
where in  California. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 

Ettersburg    -  California 


ing  to  H.  A.  Hyde,  who  says  also 
that  apple  nursery  stock  will  be  ab- 
solutely cleaned  up. 

Twenty-six  canneries  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  will  pool  their  In- 
terests in  a  $6,000,000  corporation, 
it  Is  reported,  and  launch  a  cam- 
paign for  foreign  trade. 

About  4000  boxes  of  apples  a 
week  is  still  sold  through  the  San 
Francisco  commission  houses  at  a 
value  of  $13,000.  Prices  have  ruled 
high  throughout  the  season. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company. 
Fresno,  will  spend  $750,000  this  year 
on  new  buildings,  plant  extensions 
and  improvements.  Last  year  they 
spent  nearly  a  million  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Shade  trees  are  to  be  planted 
along  the  concrete  highways  of  Con- 
tra Costa  county  each  bearing  a 
bronze  plate  with  the  name  of  a  war 
hero  if  the  memorial  committee's 
plans  are  realized. 

A  "Manual  of  Insect  and  Plant 
Disease  Control"  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California.  About 
thirty  selected  formulas  for  disease 
and  insect  control  are  given.  Send 
for  it_ 

B.  A.  Bolster  of  Grass  Valley  has 
an  experimental  orchard  of  ten  acres 
of  walnuts,  including  Mayettes,  Fran- 
quettes  and  Eurekas.  They  have 
made  a  splendid  growth  and  promise 
well  for  this  section  new  to  the  wal- 
nut industry- 
Beekeeping  is  on  the  increase  in 
San  Diego  county,  which  produces 
some  of  our  finest  honey.  All  over 
the  State  fruitmen  are  waking  up 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  bees, 
and  the  farm  bureaus  are  furthering 
the  movement. 

Strawberry  growers  are  contract- 
ing their  fruit  at  10c  a  pound  to 
the  canneries  this  year.  Florin  dis- 
trict, Sacramento,  has  900  acres  and 
the  Central  Coast  counties  880  acres, 
according  to  R.  G.  Risser,  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates. 

The  Hopper  Ranch.  2300  acres,  in 
Knights  Valley,  was  sold  last  week 
to  a  Mr.  Tuttle  of  Colorado  for  $75,- 
000.  This  is  in  Sonoma  county  and  i 
the  ranch  will  continue  to  be  run 
as  a  dairy,  though  some  of  it  is  well  j 
suited  for  orchard. 

Work  will  begin  at  an  early  date  i 
on  the  construction  of  a  three-story  I 
cannery  for  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  at  Sacramento.  It  will  j 
cost  a  million  dollars.  When  com-  j 
pleted  the  bid  plant  at  Sixth  and  G 
streets  will  be  dismantled. 

Senate  bill  No.  372  and  Assembly  j 
bill  No.  306.  which  would  prohibit  I 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  Paris 
green,   and  even  lime-sulphur,  are 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  country-  | 
side,  as  their  passage  would  call  a 
halt  on  the  fruit  industry. 

Second  payments  on  the  1918  j 
Thompson  Seedless  and  Sultana  rais- 
ins  will  be  made  this  week  by  the 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  amounting  to 
about  $5  a  ton  on  both  A  and  B  I 
grades  of  Sultanas.  The  final  pay- 
ment will  be  made  next  fall. 

A  good  deal  of  lime-sulphur  spray- 
ing of  peaches  has  been  completed. 
Those  men  who  have  not  been  able 
to  get  on  their  ground  and  whose 
trees  are  in  bloom  can  still  use  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  against  curled  leaf 
and  as  the  second  peach  blight  spray. 

Last  year's  prune  crop  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  totaled  about  29,- 
000  tons — made  up  of  27,000  tons  of 
Italian  prunes  and  2000  tons  of 
French.  The  entire  crop  has  been 
practically  cleaned  up.  including 
about  14,000  tons  taken  by  the  Al-  | 
lied  Governments. 

Some  years  ago  the  opossum  was 
introduced  into  New  Zealand  for 
purposes  of  sport.  It  has  now  be- 
come a  pest,  for  it  eats  berries, 
fruits,  and  even  seedling  nursery 
trees,  and  exerts  an  appreciably  de- 
terrent effect  on  the  natural  regen- 
eration of  the  young  forest. 


"After-the-War"  Proposition 

Buy  Guaranteed  Tractor  Now 
on  Easy  Terms 


SEND  coupon  for  our  special 
"After- the -War"  Proposi- 
tion'on  the  1919  BEAN 
6  H.  P.  Track  PULL  Tractor. 
Specially  built  for  orchard  work 
by  makers  of  special  orchard 
machinery  for  34  years — such  as 
the  famous  Bean  Power  Sprayers. 

Easy  Term*  now  let  you  pay 
practically  to  suit  yourself. 


After- War  Price.,  now  effect- 
ive, are  guaranteed  uaril  June 
30th.  I  n  case  of  reduction 
before  that  date,  purchase**  wiH 
be  refunded  difference  m  price 
in  cash. 

Our  Guarantee  Bond 

tects  you  against  repairs  U 
season  of  three  month*. 

An  equally  liberal  . 
far  as  we  know,  has  never 
on  any  other  tractor. 


BEAN    TrockPULL  Tractor 


Gee  «B  the  fact*.  Send  the  coupon  now 
for  complete  proposition  in  detail.  It  proves 
ihit  there  is  now  no  advantage  whatever  in  going 
any  longer  without  your  tractor.  You  can  make 
lour  purchase  on  this  plan  as  .soon  as  you've 


read  m.    Sending  the  coup«si 
you.   Tear  it  off  and  mail  it 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Aim  atMtJfetervra  <•/  tkt  Fmmm  i 


GRAIN  BINS 

Hade  of  Corrugated  sheet 

metal — several  hundred  per 
cent  stronger  than  smooth 
metal. 


S  ROUND  CULVERT 

m  Mad*    of    genuine  Open 

S  Hearth    Iron    or  Kentucky 

m  Copper-bearing-  Metal. 


SCRFACE  riPK 

Loch-seamed  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  Built 
heavy,  and  strong. 


WELL 
CASINO 

We  make  all 
types  of  well 
casing  for  water 
wells  —  casing 
that  fits  smoothly 
und  evenly. 


imiiimiim. 


SHEET  METAL 

PRODUCTS 


If  you  are  going  to  invest  m  a  metal 
grain  bin — it  will  pay  yon  to  buy  the 

best — that's  a 

MADEWELL  CORRUGATED 

GRAIN  BIN 
Corrugated  metal  is  several  fcundred 

per  cent  stronger  than  smooth  metal. 
It  is  sturdier,  more  rigid,  more  «ur- 
able.  Madewell  Bins  are  easy  to 
erect.  A  man  and  a  boy  ca«  easily  do 
it  in  less  than  a  day.  No  special  tools 
are  needed.  Any  section  of  the  roof 
is  easily  removable  for  tilling.  Made 
in  all  sizes. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A 
It  explains  the  many  uses  for  sheet 
metal    products,    and    describes  the 
Madewell   line   in   detail.     Use  the 
coupon. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  AND 
CULVERT  WORKS 
E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT  WORKS, 

E.  12th  St.  &  25th  Aye.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  catalog  A 
I  am  interested  in  

Name   f  

HIIlL  Address   


Rhubarb? 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 


Should  return  from  $1,000  to  91.500 
r  acre  first  year.     If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  B-i  Hes.  write  for  special  prices. 

B.  WAOM'.'B,  Rhubarb  and  B'rry 
8perl:' 1 1 - ' .   Pu*adena,  California. 


THORNLESS 


Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  this 
BLACKBERRY 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 
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NURSERY  NOTES. 

"We  have  had  a  good  season  and 
will  clear  up  all  deciduous  fruit, 
also  ornamental,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable," said  Max  Crow,  the  Gilroy 
nurseryman,  when  we  saw  him  this 
week.  He  further  said  that  this  was 
a  banner  year  so  far  as  demand  was 
concerned,  propagation  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war  having  been 
lighter.  Roses  are  a  little  slow  in 
moving,  but  there  is  a  large  and 
steady  demand  for  shrubbery. 

Leonard  Coates  of  Morganhill  says 
that  war  conditions  have  created  an 
extensive  demand  for  home  orchards, 
people  putting  in  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  different  fruit  trees,  apart 
from  commercial  orchards,  to  provide 
fruit  for  their  own  consumption. 
Mr.  Coates  has  a  large  assortment  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  estab- 
lished in  cans — flowering  crabs,  flow- 
ering peaches  and  cherries  among 
them — and  his  nursery  force  has  all 
the  work  it  can  take  care  of.  We 
noticed  a  lump  of  asphaltum  from  ( 
which  the  barrel  had  been  chopped 
away. 

Mr.  Coates  said  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  money  to  use  expensive  wax 
in  grafting.  He  now  uses  this  as- 
phaltum for  all  his  grafting  withotit 
the  admixture  of  any  other  ingre- 
dient, and  it  only  costs  about  two 
cents  a  pound.  It  never  checks  and 
the  bees  don't  get  away  with  It. 

LARGE  END  OF  THE  RISK,  SMALL 
END  OF  THE  PROFIT. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
February  1,  I  asked  for  a  little  in- 
formation and  I  received  it.  Since 
that  time  I  have  talked  with  pear 
growers  and  used  my  pencil  some.  I 
will  just  say  that  I  fully  agree  with 
the  editor,  in  that  we  should  join 
the  Pear  Growers'  Association.  Even 
the  alfalfa  growers  have  formed  an 
association  and  are  doing  fine.  Be- 
cause one  bank  defrauds  and  we  lose 
our  deposits,  we  do  not  stop  bank- 
ing. I  see  no  use  entering  into  de- 
tail, as  Mr.  S.  has  furnished  plenty. 
It  looks  to  me  (and  those  I  have 
talked  with  seem  of  the  same  opin- 
ion) that  the  producer  has  the  large 
end  of  the  risk  and  the  small  end  of 
the  profit.  I  may  be  wrong.  Lake 
county  is  assured  by  the  State  High- 
way Commission  of  our  highway  to 
Hopland  this  spring,  so  let  us  get 
together  and  join  the  Pear  Growers' 
Association,  tend  our  orchards  well 
and  lift  this  growing  business  at 
least  to  an  equal  of  the  rest  of  the 
State. — J.  M.  D.,  Lakeport. 

ALMOND  GROWERS  SUPPORT 
MARKET  COMMISSION. 


Relative  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  State  Market  Com- 
mission, the  California  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  as  representatives  of 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  in- 
terests of  California,  denounces  the 
attempt  to  deprive  us  of  expert  mar- 
keting advice  as  unwise  and  unjust, 
and  appeals  to  every  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  to 
oppose  these  bills  and  all  others  ir> 
imical  to  the  farming  industry,  the 
success  of  which  is  so  supremely  im- 
portant at  this  time.  They  call  upon 
the  farmers'  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia and  upon  all  farmers  not 
members  of  any  organization  to  de- 
mand of  their  Senators  and  Assem- 
blymen In  the  present  Legislature  to 
defeat  the  proposed  handicap  as  out- 
lined in  Senate  bill  No.  639  and 
Assembly  bill  No.  46. 


BRAENDER 


Bull  Dog^Qrip  Non=Skid 


TIRES 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
NON-SKID  TIRE  ON 
ANY  ROAD 

Through  mud,  sand  or  gravel,  over  ruts  and 
road  holes,  up  stiff  grades,  round  "S"  curves, 
there's  speed  with  safety  if  you  are 
BRAENDER  Equipped.   They  hold  the  road. 

BRAENDER  NON-SKID  TIRES 

have  unusually  strong  side  walls 
and  a  tough  wear-resisting  tread. 

Put  Them  to  Any  Test 

your  judgment  dictates,  contrast 
and  compare  them  with  any 
other  tires  of  your  acquaintance. 

You'll  find  them 

"(Hhp  Syrr  tn  Ext  Qto" 

BRAENDER  Tubes  — An  Equally  Good 
Investment 


See 

Those 

Teeth? 

They 

Bite 

The 

Road 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 
Factory— RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 


Branches 


(  New  Yt 
i  I'hilade 
(  Chicagc 


fork:  32  Brnadway 
IMiilarielphla:  13"0  W.  Girard  Ave. 
Chicago:  64-73  E.  14th  Street 


Distributed  by 

R.  W.  KINNEY  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Registered  Trademarks 


Distributors  in  prac- 
tically aU  sections 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing:  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  A  PACKING  CO.. 
519  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco. 


P Purpose  Ne_             JT    <1B-  Fittings  and 

NEW  ™J  ■  Valves  . 

Threads*  W  Special  1  A 

Couplings  sV"r;w  *  Fittings  ^ 

Hot  Casing  Made  to  . 

Asphaltum  *  Order  ■  J 
Dipped  ~ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose,  American  Wonders. 
British  Queen*.  Burbanka.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed     Write  for  prices.  4«o  Front  Stkeet 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Deep  Well  Pumping  Plants 

For  Sale  at  Bargain  Prices 

Layne  &  Bowler 

DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

Fairbanks=Morse  Engines 

These  outfits  are  complete  plants  and  have  been  used  only  to  test  the 
wells.   Lack  of  water  put  the  Irrigation  Company  out  of  business. 

We  purchased  the  plants  and  offer  them  at  %  the  new  selling  price. 

There  are  28  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  to  fit  16-inch  casing.  80,  90,  100, 
125,  150-ft.  settings. 

There  are  18  40-H.  P.  Fairbanks  engines,  and  10  50-H.  P.  Fairbanks 
engines.   Complete  in  all  details,  pulleys,  belt,  etc. 

The  engines  and  pumps  have  been  housed  and  are  now  in  storage,  and 
we  guarantee  same  to  be  absolutely  in  A-l  shape. 

Write  us  for  further  details. 

Collins  &  Webb,  Inc. 


412  East  Third  St. 


MACHINERY  DEALERS, 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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Zante  Currants  for  Wine  Counties 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


"Why  Is  the  Zante  currant  evok- 
ing more  interest  In  the  raisin  dis- 
tricts of  Central  California  than  it 
is  in  the  wine-growing  counties?" 
This  was  a  very  pertinent  question 
asked  the  writer  by  Fred  P.  Roul- 
lard,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Fresno  county.  He  thinks  this  move- 
ment should  be  transferred  to  the 
north,  where  Muscats  for  drying 
cannot  safely  compete  with  the  San 
Joaquin  in  this  fruit.  It  has  been 
shown  that  it  grafts  readily  on  our 
wine  varieties  and,  being  an  early 
ripener.  can  be  cured,  while  Napa 
and  Sonoma  counties  still  have  plenty 
of  sun  for  curing  and  no  fear  of 
rain  damage.  These  two  counties 
could  produce  far  more  than  we  now 
import  and  though  they  will  be  per- 
haps loss  profitable  as  a  crop  than 
either  Thompson  Seedless  or  Mus- 
cats, the  two  counties  can  produce 
the  Corinth  and  get  away  with  it 
where  they  could  not  produce  the 
Muscat  commercially  and  even  the 
Thompson  Seedless  is  problematical, 
even  at  a  poorer  quality.  The  pro- 
posed Zante  currant  industry  is  a 
new  one  and  winemen  naturally  do 
not  care  to  risk  their  all  on  an  ex- 
perimental business  of  which  they 
know  nothing. 

If  any  enterprising  men  are  ex- 
perimenting on  an  acreage  basis  in 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

DUST SPRAYERS 


KILL-SPIDER 
CODLING  MOTH 
APHIS.ETC. 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

TflE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave., 
LOS  ANGELES 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  yon  sul- 
phur your  crape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Tel- 
vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  E  AGLR  Br:ind. 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
flutttntt  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try   our   new  brand 
of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur,  IOO  per  cent  pure,  for  making 
Paste—  (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  onr 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  It  will  pay  you  to  hlx  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  soil  IOO  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brnnd  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  snlphnr  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  ;::.i>  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

584  California  si.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship 
it"  i  t  Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  Hat 
and  samples  and  please  slate  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


either  of  these  two  counties,  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  would  like  to  be 
notified  and  keep  tab  on  results. 
Scions  of  these  Zante  currant  grapes 
should  be  applied  for  early  for  next 
season. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  that  there  is  an  established 
market  in  the  United  States  for  30,- 
000,000  pounds  of  dried  currants  an- 
nually. This  demand  is  fixed  and 
can  be  depended  on.  From  8,000  to 
10.000  acres  of  grapes  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  this  demand,  hith- 
erto supplied  from  abroad.  Graft- 
ing over,  they  say,  is  only  advised 
on  resistant  Btock  vines  that  have 
not  already  been  changed  by  graft- 
ing.   

THE  SUMMER  PRUNING  OF 
APPLES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

Roy  C.  Brock,  an  apple  grower  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  has  in- 
creased his  yield  and  Income  from 
Baldwin  apples  by  a  system  of  sum- 
mer pruning  evolved  on  scientific 
principles  and  his  increased  profit 
amounts  to  37%  per  cent.  His  sum- 
mer pruning  is  done  near  the  close 
of  the  period  of  wood  growth,  at 
which  time  the  fruit  is  ready  to 
utilize  the  surplus  of  sap  that  is 
thrown  to  it  by  the  summer  prun- 
ing and  checks  any  tendency  to  new 
wood  growth.  The  work  has  to  be 
done  at  exactly  the  right  time  and 
this  is  up  to  the  judgment  of  the 
grower,  as  seasqns  differ  in  condi- 
tions pertaining  to  development.  Mr. 
Brock  has  made  an  elaborate  chart 
of  growth  and  works  from  it.  On 
his  marked  trees  the  record  is  made 
by  measuring  the  length  of  new 
growth  for  each  30-day  period  and 
when  he  finds  that  there  is  an  aver- 
age growth  yet  to  be  made  of  not 
to  exceed  one  inch  the  summer  prun- 
ing is  done.  A  limb  or  twig  that 
has  no  fruit  on  it  is  not  touched, 
neither  la  a  tree  that  has  less  than 
three  bushels  of  apples  on  It,  as  the 
object  of  the  pruning  is  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  sap  to  the  fruit  in 
its  final  stages  of  development.  The 
terminals  are  pinched  back,  only 
larger  growths  being  cut,  and  all 
water  sprouts  kept  out. 


CACTUS  FRUITS  IN  MID-WINTER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  sampled  some 
cactus  fruits  growing  without  care 
in  a  vacant  lot  in  Santa  Rosa  to- 
day. Most  of  the  fruits  had  seen 
better  days,  but  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  all  the  sound  fruit  that 
I  wanted.  Until  now  I  had  sup- 
posed that  when  Jack  Frost  put  in 
his  appearance  it  meant  the  finish 
of  the  cactus  fruits,  but  today's  ex- 
perience proved  to  me  that  It  takes 
frost  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  flavor.  Every  farmer  that  has 
Boil  and  climate  suitable  for  cactus 
growing  should  at  least  try  a  few 
slabs.  If,  after  giving  them  a  fair 
trial,  they  do  not  come  up  to  his  ex- 
pectations, a  blow  at  the  roots  with 
an  axe  finishes  them  for  all  time. 

Fresh  fruit  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary is  a  mighty  scarce  article  with 
the  average  soil  tiller.  I  am  not  up 
on  cactus,  but  to  my  taste  the  darker 
the  fruits  the  better  the  flavor.  This 
may  be  imaginary,  as  the  dark 
fruits  have  a  much  richer  appear- 
ance than  the  lighter  ones.— -Chas. 
Blom,  Santa  Rosa. 


ASSOCIATION  GROWS. 

Large  additional  acreage  of  prunes 
has  been  signed  up  by  the  Califor- 
nia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.. 
in  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties.  Be- 
tween 80  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
growers  of  Ventura  county  are  also 
said  to  have  signed  up  their  acre- 
age. The  officers  of  the  association 
have  planned  a  searching  visit  in 
the  prune  producing  sections  of 
Southern  California,  where  a  large 
acreage  of  apricots  has  been  signed 
up.   

It  was  decided  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  farmers  and  merchants  to  hold  a 
county  fair  at  Roseville  this  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau. 


J4-Q 

I  he  I  +jr  sa/s= 

"t/)G  genuine 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 
Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name. ' 

Jatt  tell  urn  "send  me  your  book,"  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Unices :  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders  | 


EUREKA 


MANURE 

Sheep  and  cattle  manure  mixed,  from  stock  fed  on  alfalfa,  cotton- 
seed and  oil  cake  meals,  makes  big  crops. 

$3.50  Per  Ton 

In  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
Immediate  shipment. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND 

540  BRANNAN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower   repays    the   principal    gradually    with    each  Interest 

payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

For  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Pioneer  Roofing  is  equally  good 
for  old  buildings  or  new.  It  is 
that  reliable  brand  of  READY 
Roofing  that  has  been  used  in 
California  since  1888.  There  is  a 
dealer  near  you  who  handles  the 
Pioneer  Roofing  and  can  supply 
your  orders.   Write  for  samples. 


In  addition  to  the  manufacture 
of  Pioneer  Ready  Roofing,  insu- 
lating and  building  paper,  we  also 
are  printers  of  orange  and  lemon 
wrappers,  roll  wrapping  paper, 
paper  bags,  bread  wrappers,  etc. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
waxed  and  tissue  paper,  twine, 
etc. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 


BITTER 
ALMOND 

SEED 

POR  SALE 

California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange 

No.  311  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PRUNES  AND  APRICOTS  FACE  A 
CLEAN  MARKET. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  says  that  they  start  the 
year  with  an  absolutely  clean  niar- 
ket  and  brands  of  a  quality  that 
cannot  be  questioned  and  which 
have  been  maintained  in  the  face  of 
a  hard  harvesting  season.  For  the 
first  time  in  two  years  the  export 
trade  is  again  open  and  buyers  clam- 
oring for  our  wares.  The  associa- 
tion— one  of  whose  reasons  for  be- 
ing was  to  obliterate  speculation — is 
neither  speculating  in  selling  or  in 
setting  prices  till  conditions  war- 
rant it.  The  trade  has  never  been 
interested  in  the  early  purchase  of 
futures  except  at  most  conservative 
prices.  Association  members  may 
confidently  anticipate  for  their  dried 
prunes  and  apricots  a  figure  better 
than  the  average  secured  by  growers 
selling  independently  of  the  associa- 
tion. Barring  embargo,  England  will 
again  be  in  the  market  for  canned 
apricots,  while  the  Scandinavian  and 
other  markets  will  be  buying  the 
dried  article.  The  competition  for 
apricots  between  canners  and  the 
dried  fruit  market  should  insure 
good  returns  to  growers. 

PEACH  MEN  GETTING  BUSY. 

The  California  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  going  to  make  a  State- 
wide campaign  for  dried  peach  meet- 
ings, the  first  two  of  which  took 
place  February  21  and  22  in  South- 
ern California  in  conjunction  with 
the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation. The  fact  that  co-opera- 
tive work  has  put  all  classes  of 
dried  fruit  on  a  paying  basis  has 
convinced  hundreds  of  new  growers 
that  they  had  better  be  "inside" 
than  out.  The  fact  that  markets 
have  been  so  extended  that  not  only 
Is  the  product  of  a  vast  new  acreage 
taken  care  of,  but  that  there  is  no 
holdover,  as  in  old  days,  is  proof 
that  the  consumer  is  well  satisfied 
to  pay  for  quality  under  a  guaran- 
teed brand.  Never  has  it  been  more 
important  than  now  that  growers 
should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder — 
as  will  be  seen  ere  long. 

F.  H.  Wilson  of  Dinuba,  president 
of  the  California  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation, is  now  developing  a  new 
place  at  Madera.  He  has  100  acres 
of  young  peaches  there — half  Muirs 
and  half  Tuscans  and  Van  Emmon 
clings  —  and  20  acres  of  Kelsey 
plums.  We  wrote  of  his  Almerias 
last  year  grafted  on  an  old  Zinfan- 
del  vineyard.  He  now  has  35  acres 
of  Zante  currants,  two  years  old, 
two-thirds  of  them  on  Feher  Szago 
root. 

\  ■  

THE  BIG  CANNERY  PROBLEM. 

It  is  reported  that  a  movement  is 
on  foot  to  organize  the  independent 
canners  and  apricot  producers  of  the 
State  into  an  $8,000,000  company  to 
fight  the  Armour  and  Swift  inter- 
ests. The  new  Producers'  Warehouse 
Company  at  San  Jose,  which  repre- 
sents the  Armour  interests  there,  ex- 
pects to  have  the  largest  output  of 
any  fruit  cannery  in  the  world.  Some 
growers  who  were  present  at  a  meet- 
ing last  Saturday  in  San  Jose  are 
reported  to  have  expressed  uneasi- 
ness in  the  effect  the  big  canners 
will  have  on  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  in  that  they 
may  absorb  the  apricots  for  canning 
and  leave  few  for  drying.  If  the 
canners  can  pay  the  price  for  green 
fruit  that  beats  drying  it,  the  grower 
is  going  to  sell  green  generally — al- 
ways has.  The  cannery  /is  one  of 
our  most  important  California  indus- 
tries and  the  largest  market  for 
green  fruits  and  vegetables.  Every 
producing  center  welcomes  one  of 
these  establishments  if  it  is  under 
the  management  of  men  of  stability 
and  good  standing.  It  encourages 
effort  for  first-class  fruit,  finds  em- 
ployment and  brings  money  into  a 
neighborhood. 

Speaking  of  the  walnut  worm, 
whose  identity  has  now  been  defi- 
nitely established  as  the  codling 
moth.  Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith,  U. 
C,  has  this  to  say:  "I  believe  that 
this  is  the  worst  pest  which  has 
struck  the  walnuts  so  far  and  its 
spread  into  new  territory  should  be 
hindered  by  every  possible  means. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 

Deciduous  Orchards.  Run-down  deciduous  orchards  may  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  application  of  1 00  pounds  of  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per 
acre  about  four  weeks  before  the  blossoming  period.  Where  the  soil  has  lost  mo&t 
of  its  nitrogen  200  pounds  may  be  added  with  most  beneficial  results. 

Truc^  Crops.  Beets,  peas,  beans,  lettuce  and  similar  crops  are  all  heavy  nitro- 
gen feeders,  especially  when  being  forced  for  the  early  market.  Broadcast 
1  00  pounds  or  more  of  Arcadian  per  acre  when  seeding  or  shortly  before,  and 
harrow  in. 

Larens  and  Pastures.  On  an  established  sod,  1 00  pounds  per  acre  will  pro- 
mote growth  and  vigor.  The  application  should  be  made  when  the  grass  is  dry, 
for  if  wet,  the  Sulphate  will  adhere  to  the  leaves  and  burn  them.  An  irrigation 
soon  afterwards,  however,  is  very  beneficial. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that 
has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past.  Especially 
kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25%%.  Made  ra 
U.  S.  A.    Arcadian  is  The  great  American  Ammoniate. 

For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Anseleg 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Los  Angeles 
Western  Meat  Co.,  San  Francisco 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, mile 


The  ^^^0  Company 


Agricultural 
Department 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little ;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 
liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.   Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

HAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  California 


"DROFIT  comes  from 
fruit,  not  foliage.  On 
Citrus  fruits  use  immedi- 
ately available 

Nitrate 
of  Soda 

It  works  while  fruit  buds 
are  forming. 

Send  post  card  for 
Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits" 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


M  BEES 
P  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  ol  Bee-Keepers'  Supplier  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

4PIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 


Dealers 
in 

PAPK.R 


BLAKE,  MOFFiTT  &  TOWNE 

37-45  Flrxt  SI..  Sun  KrnnriMO 
Rlnke,  Moffltt  &  Towne.    I.os  Angeles 
Blake.  McPull  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 
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[Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
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PlaceT  Hay  and  Grain. 

Probably  25  per  cent  of  last  sea- 
son's grain  hay  crop  grown  in  Placer 
county  is  still  on  hand,  but  is  likely 
to  move  before  the  new  crop  conies 
on,  according  to  Walter  Jansen.  The 
dirtless  hay  hill  is  not  worrying 
growers  because  soil  here  does  not 
get  into  hay.  Barley  is  moving  at 
$1.65  to  $1.75  to  the  grower,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  which  is  rather  light. 
Oats  are  normally  a  more  important 
crop  here  than  barley.  These  are 
selling  locally  for  feed.  Lower  mar- 
kets for  coming  crops  of  hay  and 
grain  are  expected  as  a  natural  post- 
war condition.  Wheat  acreage  has 
increased  15  to  20  per  cent,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Jansen,  the  increase 
being  at  the  expense  of  oats.  White 
Australian  is  the  principal  variety. 
Last  year  a  few  acres  of  Baart  were 
planted  in  small  lots,  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  satisfactory  that  over 
3000  acres  of  this  variety  have  been 
planted  this  season. 

Elementary  Agriculture  in  Schools. 

"A*  prosperous  farmer  yesterday 
asked  me  if  corn  was  good  for  hogs," 
said  Manager  A.  J.  Nevraumont  of 
the  California  Seed  Co.  "A  friend 
of  mine  planted  a  war  garden  last 
year.  He  covered  carrot,  beet  and 
other  seed  four  or  five  inches  deep  in 
the  sand.  Later  on,  in  a  friendly 
way,  he  told  me  our  seed  was  no 


good.  Four  years  ago  a  printer 
started  farming  at  55  years  old.  He 
bought  a  lot  of  cheap  pear  trees  and 
over  1000  of  them  died.  They  were 
not  so  cheap  at  that.  The  next 
spring  he  bought  some  good  pear 
trees  and  the  other  day  told  me  that 
never  before  had  he  realized  what  n 
difference  there  might  be  between 
good  and  poor  trees.  Another  friend 
of  mine,  a  successful  eye  specialist, 
sunk  all  the  money  he  made  by  try- 
ing to  opcrato  a  ranch  down  coun- 
try." 

These  instances  were  cited  to 
show  the  utter  ignorance  of  farming 
displayed  by  many  city  folks  and  to 
prove  the  need  of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  "More  white  folks 
would  be  farming,"  said  he,  "if  they 
knew  more  about  it."  He  might 
have  added  that  the  city  folks  would 
do  a  better  job  regulating  the  farm- 
ers if  they  knew  more  about  farm- 
ing. 

Early  Seedbed,  Late  Bean  Planting. 

One  of  the  best  Chinese  farmers 
in  the  delta  last  season  raised  22 
sacks  of  pink  beans  per  acre  while 
his  neighbors  produced  only  eight 
sacks.  It  costs  him  no  more  rent, 
takes  no  more  investment  in  tools, 
and  the  extra  labor  is  paid  for  hand- 
somely by  the  extra  yield,  as  told  us 
by  A.  J.  Nevraumont  of  the  Califor- 
nia Seed  Co.     Chung  prepares  his 


Figured  from  Any  Angle 

TAOLLARS-and-cents  —  time  —  trouble  — 
toil.  Four  mighty  important  angles, 
you'll  admit.  The  four  cardinal  points  of  your  suc- 
cess compass  in  harvesting1  your  grain. 

A  McCormick  or  Deering  Combine  saves  at  least 
10  cents  on  every  bushel;  is  fast  and  thorough, 
harvesting  from  IS  to  20  acres  per  day;  strongly 
built  to  withstand  roughest  usage;  two  men  can 
handle  the  entire  operation;  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any 
farm;  operates  by  horse  or  tractor  power. 

These  combines,  or  harvester-threshers,  do  in  one 
swift  operation  what,  by  any  other  method,  requires 
expensive  and  time-killing  roundabout  ways.  You 
want  your  grain  harvested  quickly,  threshed  and  cleaned 
completely,  and  sacked  —  all  without  waste. 

A  Deering  or  McCormick  Harvester -Thresher  fills  this 
want.    It  does  all  these  things  for  you  and  does  them  well. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  he  will  point  out  a  hundred  reasons 
why  these  machines  save  you  money;  or  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  full  information. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Crsii  Harrestinf  Machine, 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvesler-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement! 

Di>k  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Ptwer  Macciaei 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  l'.neines 
Kerosene  t  ractors 
MotnrTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  KacLinei         I  Corn  Machine, 

Mowers        Tedders]  Planters  Drill* 
Cultivators 


t>iuo  Unlivery  Rak — 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Buncliers 
Combination  iiide 

RaUcs  and  Tedders 
Sweo-in-!1  cs  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rnkcs  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

riutiac  ft  Zttiltf  Machine* 

Corn  Plnntcrs 

Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills 

1  iroadcact  Seeders 

Alfalfa  it  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters 

Huskcrs  Sc.  Shredders 
Otter  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


land  a  long  time  ahead  of  planting, 
and  if  it  rains  and  crusts  that  is  the 
least  of  his  troubles.  It  gives  him 
an  excuse  for  further  cultivation  and 
killing  of  weeds,  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  seedbed.  He  is 
in  no  hurry  to  plant  until  the  ground 
feels  warm  to  his  hands.  He  says 
the  neighbors  plant  while  it  is  too 
cold  and  wet,  so  they  get  poor 
stands. 

Sweet  Potato  Seed  Condemned. 

Two  carloads  of  sweet  potatoes 
consigned  for  seed  purposes  t<f  the 
Japanese  Farmers'  Association  of  San 
Diego  from  Los  Angeles  county  were 
recently  condemned  by  Horticultural 
Commissioner  G.  R.  Gorton.  They 
were  found  infested  with  eel  worms, 
scab,  and  rhizoctonia.  While  these 
troubles  are  found  quite  generally 
on  white  potatoes  in  California,  ap- 
parently there  is  need  of  protecting 
sweets  from  similar  infection. 

Rice  Seed  Per  Acre. 

Ninety  pounds  of  rice  seed  per 
acre  is  enough  on  new  ground,  ac- 
cording to  J.  V.  Biard  of  Glenn 
county;  but  95  to  100  pounds  are 
needed  the  second  year;  and  he  is 
drilling  100  to  105  pounds  this 
spring  on  ground  that  raised  crops 
last  year  and  the  year  before. 


sere's  a  great 
fuel  shortage 
—Protect  your- 
self—saw  year 
own  wood.  It's 
easy  with  oar 
Equipment  and 
yonrcarto  fnrniih  power.  A  bixlaborand  neney 
•aver  lor  you.   DoeaaU  a  14  11.  P  engine  can  *•» 
Fltat    Ford  Studebakar 
Kordson  Overland 
Reo  Docile 
Hudson      Buick  &  others 
Fnrntihee  plenty  of  power  for  nlllnr  alio,  running 
ahreddera,  grinding  feed,  aawing  wood.  etc. 
Oet  one  NOW— hundred!  In  oae—  CI  5  f\f\ 
SaliafacUoD  guaranteed— onl7  .  .  .  W**lt9 W|> 
Write  for  Circulai 


LAWRENCE  AUTO  POWER  CO. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Billing*.  Mont.        Crawford.  Neb.        Denver.  Colo.       Helen".  Moo 
Lo.  Aagele..  Cal.       .  Portland.  Ore.         Salt  Lake  CUy.  Utak 
San  Franciaco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


WALKING 
TRACTOR 

THE  Fageol  Walking  Tractor 
is  small  and  compact,  weighing 
little  more  than  a  team.  It  turns  in 
a  seven  foot  radius— and  readily  goes 
through  a  small  gate  or  door. 

The  Fageol  is  especially  valued  by 
the  orcliardist,  who  finds  this  tractor 
will  walk  in  and  out  among  his  trees 
and  under  low  hanging  branches. 

Learn  more  about  the  Fageol  in  orchard  writ.    Write  ftr 

Catalog  giving  full  description. 

BUTLER-VEITCH 

INCORPORATED 

Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 

306  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RUDDLE  &  MENINILLO 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  • 

"FAGEOL"   WALKING  TRACTORS 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Dicncr's  Mammoth  White  Corn 

Put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time.  Our  own  production.  It  grows  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  bearing  from  1  to  3  ears;  ears  averaging  from  10  to  12 
inches  in  length,  and  7  to  10  inches  in  circumference  and  containing  up  to  1400  kernels  of  white  dented  corn.  It  is  very  sweet  when  in  milk.  It  is 
good  both  for  dry  corn  and  for  ensilage,  giving  an  enormous  amount  of  green  fodder. 

Price   50  cents  a  pound;  25  pounds,  $10.00;  100  pounds,  $35.00 

The  Diener  Tomato 

This  is  a  novelty  of  1918,  raised  by  us.  It  is  in  every  way  perfect.  The  first  fruit  average  two  pounds  each  and  are  as  smooth  as  an  apple.  The 
flesh  is  dark  red  and  there  is  but  little  seed.  The  vines  are  not  rank,  but  cover  the  fruit  well  against  sunburn.  The  amount  of  fruit  to  a  plant  is 
astonishing,  and  bearing  commences  early.  The  fruit  has  a  sweet  flavor  and  is  not  acid  like  so  many  other  varieties;  but  the  most  astonishing  thing 
of  all  is  that  this  tomato  will  grow  and  bring  a  box  of  fruit  to  perfection  without  any  irrigation  whatever,  only  once  watering  when  planted.  For 
canning  and  shipping  purposes  this  tomato  cannot  be  excelled. 

Price  per  packet  of  seed  50  cents. 

RICHARD  DIENER  CO.  Inc.,  Kentfield,  Marin  County,  Cal. 


Agricultural  Notes 


Cotton  planting  has  begun  in 
Southern  California,  also  potatoes 
and  sugar  beets.  Cereal  crops  are 
well  established  and  a  good  color. 
More  rain  is  needed. 

With  anything  like  a  moderate 
demand  during  this  month  there  will 
be  no  surplus  of  California  rice  left 
in  millers'  hands.  It  has  been  sold 
as  fast  as  it  has  been  milled. 

Cotton  was  around  35  cents  a 
pound  at  the  close  of  the  picking 
season.  Prices  fell  and  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  it  has  been 
ranging  from  21  to  25  cents. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  California  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  sale  and  exportation 
of  milling  rice  and  near  that  grade. 
Several  Marysville  growers  have  al- 
ready disposed  of  their  crops  at 
$4.10  a  hundred. 

Weevil  control  work  is  said  to 
have  saved  alfalfa  worth  $114,000  in 
Millard  county,  Utah,  during  the 
past  year.  This  district  is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  alfalfa  seed,  claim- 
ing to  turn  off  one-sixth  of  the  al- 
falfa seed  in  the  United  States. 

The  Pacific  Pea  Packing  Co.  at 
Oakdale  now  has  over  1000  acres 
in  peas  in  the  district.  This  year 
will  be  their  largest  pack.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  peas  are 
growing  at  Salida,  where  a  hulling 
station  has  been  erected,  whence  the 
hulled  peas  will  be  "hauled  to  the 
cannery  on  trucks. 

People  were  afraid  to  plant  wheat 
in  the  Sutter  basin  this  season,  when 
they  could  have  planted  in  December, 
because  the  new  levees  which  now 
entirely  surround  them  had  not  been 
tested.  The  recent  floods  gave  them 
a  good  test,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to 
plant  wheat. 

The  new  water  rates  for  rice  grow- 
ers under  the  S.  V.  W.  S.  Canal 
Company  are  increased  to  $8  a  year 
per  acre,  a  dollar  higher  than  last 
year.  Excess  will  be  charged  at 
$1.65  per  acre-foot.  These  prices 
are  regulated  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission and  are  to  remain  in  force 
for  the  current  year  only. 

The  average  production  of  pota- 
toes in  California  has  fallen  from 
300  to  400  saclcs  to  the  acre  to  90, 
according  to  O.  W.  Newman  of  the 
State  i    rticultural  Board.  Eugene 


Western  Pulverizer 
Mulcher  and  Packer 

All  farmers  realize  what  it  means  to  keep  their  soil  in  proper  condition. 
Up-to-date  farmers  use  tools  that  produce  results. 

What  Are  You  Doing? 

Should  you  be  interested  in  the  latest  machine  for  perfect  seed  beds, 
write  us  for  more  data. 


BAKER,  HAMILTON  &  PACIFIC  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Grubb,  the  great  authority  on  pota- 
toes, says  that  the  numerous  diseases 
attacking  the  tuber  in  this  State  are 
becoming  a  serious  menace  to  the 
industry. 

Price  of  $2  per  cental  is  now  be- 
ing asked  for  best  river  potatoes. 
Light  shipments  of  asparagus  have 
been  bringing  20  cents  and  more  a 
rr>und.  Steady  demnsd  for  fresh 
vegetables. 

Over  twenty  ep.noads  of  lettuce  a 


day  has  been  shipped  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley — 336  cars  having  been 
shipped  out  up  to  March  1,  which 
constitutes  perhaps  half  the  crop. 
Sizes  are  small,  due  to  early  cutting 
for  a  good  market  and  to  the  cold 
weather  holding  back  growth. 

Fred  Hertmeyer  of  Happy  Valley, 
near  Santa  Cruz,  used  at  the  rate 
of  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  lime  on 
some,  of  his  sandy  loam  land  last 
year  that  tested  acid.     The  subse- 


BE  SURE 

YOU  PLANT 
THE  RIGHT 

ALFALFA 

This  Booklet  Tells  Which 


OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


BOMBERGER 
SEED  COMPANY 


There  are  more  disappointments 
and  partial  failures  caused  by 
planting  alfalfa  unsuited  to  the 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Don't  Be  Disappointed.  You  will 
find  this  booklet  a  real  aid  in  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  which  of 
our  selected  kinds  of  alfalfa  is  best 
suited  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. 

Write   for   It   Now   and   ask  for 

latest  price  list.  Be  sure  you  are 
right  before  you  go  ahead. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  A) 

725  Tenth  St.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


quent  crop  was  string  beans  and  the 
crop  harvested  was  from  three  to  six 
times  heavier  on  the  limed  portion 
than  on  the  unlimed.  This  land  was 
tested  by  the  Farm  Advisor  before- 
hand and  showed  acid.  Still  better 
results  are  expected  this  year. 
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ater!  Water" 

WHERE  and  WHEN  y^u  want  it 
— for  house,  barn,  field,  all  year 
•round.   BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL. 

Standard  Well-Boring  Outfit 

Hand  operated.   Bores  wells  8  tn  16  in.  dia. 
op  to  100  It.  deep.  One  man  bored  4t>-U.  well 
tfl  hours  ana  put  in  casing. 


BORES  100  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


§     One  day's  work  pays  for  it 

J  Basy  to  ret  50cts.  to  £2  per  ft.— make  $20  to 
9ft  $30  per  div  borinr  wells  forncirhbors.  One 
^man  bored  75  wells,  another 47  and  another 
bored  35.  Satisfied  users  in  46  states, 
t'jj*  Ewryclaim4fwara»/<'^//and^r<m^<T*.  Write 
'  1  OU A  Y  for  information  and  testimonials. 
It  .^L.  Thousands  used  during  war  by  A 
f   ^   U.  S.  and  English  Governments.  ^ 

THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

t>«p't  4S        108  West  3rd  Street       Cincinnati.  O. 


□itch  Your  Land' 

With  This  Simplex 


The  Dltchsr-Terracer  fori 
Irrigation  work,  laterals  and! 
cleaning  old  ditches.  Works! 
In  any  soil.  Makes  narrow  orl 
wide  cut. Dltcbesamlleaday  f 
Equals  100  mon.  Inaures] 
ctoi>m  on  wet  land .  Bares  b  I II  - 
*  sides.  Mostly  steel.  He  vera! - 
\blo.  Write  for  book,  price*! 
^  and  terms.  Money  b*ck| 
guarantee. 

?  Simple.  Farm  Oltchtr  Co.,  Inc.,  Bt»  17  Jwcnsboro,  I 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 
B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Anrelea 
Distributors. 


Farm  Interests  in  the  State  Legislature 

[By  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 


Eggs  and  Milk  to  Be  Investigated. 

The  high  prices  of  bread,  milk, 
and  eggs  are  to  be  investigated  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-five  days  by  a 
committee  of  three  from  each  house 
of  the  Legislature,  as  provided  in 
the  resolution  of  N.  J.  Prendergast 
of  San  Francisco,  finally  passed  last 
Tuesday.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  are  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. Debate  was  warm  In  both 
houses  and  efforts  were  made  to  add 
various  other  food  commodities  and 
apartment  houses  to  the  investiga- 
tion. Farmers  in  the  Legislature 
were  divided  on  the  question,  but 
Assemblyman  F.  J.  Cummings,  a 
dairyman  of  Ferndale,  said  that  he 
would  welcome  the  investigation  be- 
cause when  the  truth  is  brought  to 
the  public  there  will  be  less  noise 
about  the  high  price  of  milk.  As- 
semblyman Bismark  Bruck  of  St. 
Helena  objected  because  milk  and 
egg  producers  are  already  operating 
on  close  margins  of  profit.  E.  S. 
Hurley  of  Oakland  wanted  to  know, 
if  poultrymen  are  now  making  any 
profit  at  45c  a  dozen,  how  much 
profit  they  might  have  been  making 
a   month   or   two   since   at    90c  a 


dozen.  This  sounded  like  a  clincher 
in  the  absence  of  any  statement  re- 
garding the  increased  egg  producing 
activity  of  hens  and  cheaper  feed 
this  month.  Assemblyman  Harry 
Polsley  of  Red  Bluff  quoted  a  letter 
from  Prof.  J.  W.  Gilmore  of  the 
University  of  California  saying  that 
in  general  a  pound  of  wheat  will 
make  a  pound  of  bread.  The  by- 
products more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
milling.  With  wheat  at  3  2-3c  per 
pound,  only  the  transportation  of 
flour  and  the  baking  and  selling  costs 
of  the  bread  should  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  original  wheat.  The 
difference  between  the  cost  price  of 
a  pound  of  wheat  and  a  pound  of 
bread  seems  greater  than  it  need  be. 

Egg  Grades  to  Be  Legally  Defined. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  A.  P. 
Anderson  of  Oakland  provides  that 
eggs  shall  be  graded,  according  to  de- 
tails included  in  the  bill,  by  candling 
in  a*  way  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Records  of  candling 
must  be  kept  subject  to  inspection; 
and  on  the  top  layer  in  each  case 
shall  be  placed  a  card  stating  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  candled.  After 
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Extra -Tested 

To  Yield  Your  Money's  Worth  in  Miles 


THERE  is  only  one  rifcht  way  to  buy  tires — 
on  the  strict  basis  of  character.    Then  you 
run  no  risk.    You  are  sure  to  feet  your 
money's  worth  in  miles. 

By  the  thousands,  farmers  are  turning  to  Racine 
Extra  Tested  Tires.  More  and  more  they  realize 
that  "Extra  Tested"  is  the  assurance  of  true  tire 
character.  They  know  that  the  extra  care  in 
Racine  Rubber  Company  factories  feives  them 
extra  wear,  whether  they  choose  the  "Country 
Road"  or  the  "Multi-Mile  Cord." 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

Racine  Tires  are  carefully  extra  tested,  step  by 
step  through  every  sta&e  in  manufacture.  Fabrics  and  se- 
lected rubber  are  painstakingly  selected,  inspected,  then&iven 
all  the  Racine  Extra  Tests.  Imperfections  simply  can't  slip  by. 

Racine  "Country  Road"  Tires  are  specially  constructed,  as 
the  name  implies,  for  country  road  service.  They  have  the 
extra  endurance  that  hard  usa&e  demands.  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  businsss  with  the  dealers  who  sell  these  quality  tires. 


RACINE 
"Country  Road!' 
5000-Mile 
Guarantee 


For  Your  Own  Protection  Be  Certain  Every 
Racine  Tire  You  Buy  Bears  the  Name 

Racine  Rubber  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
Write  for  the  Informative  Book— Extra  Tests  and  Extra  Miles 


30  days  from  the  date  when  the  act 
takes  effect,  bo  person  may  engage 
in  the  business  of  buying,  selling 
or  trading  in  eggs  without  a  license, 
except  retailers  who  do  not  buy 
direct  from  producers  and  who  do 
not  sell  in  lots  of  more  than  one 
case.  Apparently  it  is  not  intended 
to  prohibit  a  producer  from  selling 
his  own  eggs  without  a  license.  Re- 
candling  is  to  be  done  according  to 
rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  grades  required  are  so  delnite 
that  we  print  them  In  full: 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act 
eggs  shall  be  graded  as  follows:  Bggs  or 
fresh  eggs.  Eastern  eggs,  cold  8  tor  are  eggs, 
second  grade  eggs  and  eggs  unfit  for  human 

food. 

(a)  The  term  "eggs"  or  "fresh  eggs"  shall 
be  used  only  for  eggs  that  are  sound,  sweet, 
clear  and  full  (not  more  than  two  sad  five- 
tenths  per  cent  evaporation  and  which  con- 
tain not  more  than  one  and  five-tenths  milli- 
grams of  ammonia  per  one  hundred  grains  of 
egg),  and  which  have  not  been  held  for  more 
than  fourteen  days  after  having  been  dropped 
from  the  hen.  The  terms  "ranch  eggs." 
"farm  eggs."  or  similar  terms  which  are  usu- 
ally used  to  indicate  fresh  eggs,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  fresh  eggs,  aa  defined  in 
this  paragraph. 

(b)  The  term  "Eastern  eggs"  shall  be  used 
only  for  eggs  that  are  sound,  sweet,  dear  and 
full  (not  more  than  three  and  two  tenths  per 
cent  evaporation  and  which  contain  not  more 
than  two  milligrams  of  ammonia  per  one 
hundred  grams  of  egg),  and  which  have  not 
been  held  more  than  twenty-one  days  after 
having  been  dropped  from  the  ben. 

(c)  The  term  "cold  storage  eggs"  shall  be 
used  on  all  eggs  which  have  been  held  in 
cold  storage  for  a-  period  exceeding  thirty 
days.  They  shall  be  sound,  sweet,  clear  and 
reasonably  full  and  shall  contain  not  to 
exceed  four  milligrams  of  ammonia  per  one 
hundred  grams  of  egg.  Cold  storage  eggs 
when  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  shan  be 
marked  by  a  sign  or  label  in  letters  at  least 
two  inches  high.  These  are  cold  stored  goods." 

(d)  The  term  "second  grade  eggs"  snail  be 
used  for  all  eggs  which  are  not  covered  by 
paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (c)  of  this  section,  and 
which  are  not  classed  as  "eggs  unlit  for 
human  food." 

(e)  The  term  "eggs  unfit  for  human  food" 
shall  be  used  for  all  eggs  that  are  addled  or 
moldy,  a  black  rot,  a  white  rot.  or  a  blood 
ring:  or  if  it  has  an  adherent  yolk,  or  a 
bloody  or  green  white:  or  if  it  be  an  in- 
cubator egg:  or  if  it  contain  more  than  four 
milligrams  of  ammonia  per  one  hundred 
grams  of  egg:  or  if  It  consist  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid  sub- 
stance. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have 
in  his  possession  or  traffic  in.  any  egg  unfit 
for  human  food,  unless  the  same  is  broken 
in  shell  and  then  denatured  so  thai  it  can 
not  be  used  for  human  food. 

Recommended  by  Senate  Agr.  Com. 

The  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee has  reported  favorably  the  fol- 
lowing agricultural  bills:  No.  33, 
Slater,  $50,000  to  be  spent  la  the 
next  two  years  as  premiums  at 
county  and  district  fairs,  in  amounts 
not  greater  than  those  put  up  by 
the  associations  receiving  such  aid; 
No.  271,  Rigdon.  correcting  an  error 
in  the  previous  law  which  prevented 
the  State  Veterinarian  from  receiv- 
ing his  full  salary  of  $4,000;  No. 
363,  Jones,  appropriating  $50,000 
for  the  State  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture to  use  as  emergency  money 
in  case  a  new  fruit  pest  Is  discov- 
ered or  an  old  pest  assumes  alarm- 
ing activity  (with  such-  emergency 
money  Florida  could  have  Baved  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  citrus  canker 
fight  and  Texas  could  have  prevented 
the  spread  of  cotton  boll  weevil  all 
over  the  South;  with  such  money 
Texas  did  yeoman  work  on  the  pink 
boll  worm);  No.  556.  Breed,  appro- 
priating $150,000  to  be  used  by  the 
University  regents  in  extending  the 
system  of  farm  advisors,  provided 
the  measure  which  proposes  Federal 
co-operation  shall  pass  Congress;  No. 
524,  Boggs.  authorizing  the  State 
Board  of  Control  to  procure  con- 
struction of  a  navigable  cut-off  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Stockton  channel 
to  the  Calaveras  river;  No.  35,  King, 
to  clean  up  weeds  along  roadsides. 
The  Committee  on  Drainage  has  rec- 
ommended No.  59,  Duncan,  validat- 
ing Butte  County  Drainage  District 
100;  No.  81,  Slater,  providing  for 
rlisincorporation  of  drainage  districts. 

ONE-THIRD  ACREAGE  IN  CROPS. 

The  United  States  proper  contains 
about  1,900.000,000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  1.140, 000,00*  are  tillable, 
according  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture David  F.  Huston.  Approxi- 
mately 367,000,000  acres  were  plant- 
ed to  crops  in  1918.  Two-thirds  of 
the  tillable  land  in  the  United  States 
was  not  cropped  in  the  year  of  most 
urgent  need  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
A  great  deal  of  this  lacks  water,  but 
much  of  it  can  be  supplied. 

Thirty  thousand  bags  of  delta 
onions  have  been  sold  in  Stockton  In 
two  weeks,  prices  running  to  $3.75 
and  $4  a  cental  at  the  highest. 


This  Is  March!— And  History  Repeats  Itself 


SPRING  IS  ALREADY  HERE!  We  are  a  little  late  with 

our  regular  annual  hurry-up  message. 
ALWAYS  AT  THIS  PERIOD  we  find  it  necessary  to  warn 

tardy  or  indecisive  buyers  that  only  those  who  place  their 

orders  early— which  means  at  once— can  hope  to  get 

Reos  for  Spring  delivery. 
REALLY,  WE  MIGHT  save  the  trouble  of  writing  a  new 

advertisement  each  year-the  same  copy  would  fit  just 

as  well  one  year  as  another. 
THE  SAME  STORY  might  be  told  in  the  same  way— so 

consistent  and  so  persistent  is  the  year-after-year  demand 

for  Reos. 

FOR  NEVER  SINCE  THE  DAY  the  first  Reo .left  the 
Lansing  factory  and  went  into  the  hands  of  its  delighted 
owner-never  since  that  time  has  it  been  possible  to 
make  enough  automobiles  to  supply  all  who  wanted  Reos. 
ORDINARILY— and  to  a  normal  degree— that  is  from  the 

factory  standpoint,  an  ideal  condition. 
BUT  IN  MARCH  of  each  year  the  condition  becomes 
aggravated  by  an  excessive  over-demand  that  is  at  times 
discouraging  to  say  the  least. 
CERTAINLY  WE  COULD  build  twice  or  four  times— 

or  ten  times— as  many  Reos  per  annum  as  we  do. 
BUT  THE  REO  POLICY  has  never  been  to  build  the 

most  automobiles— only  the  best. 
WE  MAKE  ONLY  AS  MANY  Reos  as  we  can  make  and 
make  every  Reo  as  good  as  the  best  Reo  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  factory. 
THAT'S  THE  REASON  for  the  tremendous  demand  that 
always  exists  for  Reos.  Reo  quality— Reo  low  upkeep- 
due  to  a  strict  adherence  to  that  Reo  policy. 
REO  IS  FIRST  CHOICE  of  discriminating  buyers.  That's 
the  kind  of  folk  for  whom  we  design  and  build  Reos 


THEY  ARE  THE  KIND  of  buyers  a  manufacturer  and 
a  dealer  appreciates  and  therefore  most  dislikes  to  dis- 
appoint or  to  offer  substitutes. 
AND  WHILE  OCCASIONALLY  a  dealer  who  also 
handles  some  other  line  will  try. to  sell  a  customer  his 
Second  Choice,  because  he  can't  get  enough  Reos  to 
supply  his  local  demand,  he  never  really  likes  to  do  so. 
ALL  DEALERS  PREFER  to  sell  Reos— because  they  stay 

sold.    And  every  Reo  sold  sells  several  more. 
THEN  THERE  ARE  the  repeat  orders  from  present  Reo 
owners. 

ALWAYS  THESE  HAVE  constituted  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Reo  demand.  They  are  getting  to  be  a  arger 
percentage  from  year  to  year  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  Reos  that  have  been  many  years  in  service. 
Longer  than  any  other  comparable  car. 
OF  COURSE  a  Reo  owner  always  wants  another  Re°— 
the  percentage  of  re-sales  to  Reo  owners  is  amazing  and 
a  matter  of  which  we  are  most  proud. 
TO  ALL  SUCH,  THEN,  we  issue  the  usual  March  warning 

—see  your  Reo  dealer  at  once  and  place  your  order. 
MAKE  IT  DEFINITE  by  paying  him  a  deposit  and  speci- 
fying a  date  for  delivery.    Else  he  cannot,  in  fairness  to 
other  buyers,  reserve  a  Reo  for  you. 
THEN  REST  SECURE  in  the  knowledge  that  you  will 
be  one  of  the  "lucky  ones"  to  get  a  Reo  this  season. 
THERE  WON'T  BE— cannot  be  made— enough  to  go 
round.     That  is  now  as  certain  as  the  same  thing 
always  has  been  certain  in  all  previous  years  since  the 
inception  of  Reo. 
SO  DON'T  DELAY.    Decide,  now.    Order  at  once. 
TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Bulk  Grain  Shipment  Growing  in  Favor 


[Written  for  Psolfle  Rural  Fran.] 


Railway  equipment  for  shipping 
grain  in  bulk  is  as  complete  on  Cali- 
fornia railroads  as  they  are  in  East- 
ern States,  where  the  bulk  method 
of  handling  is  the  customary  way  of 
shipping  the  crop.  The  railroads  of 
California  have  handled  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  grain  in  bulk  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  box 
cars  which  are  used  at  present  to 
ship  grain  in  sacks  can  be  easily 
fitted  with  grain  boards  or  grain 
doors  and  made  available  for  han- 
dling California  wheat  and  barley 
in  bulk.  The  railway  freight  tariff 
is  based  on  grain,  without  specifla- 
cation  on  form  of  shipment  or  re- 
quirement of  sack  packages. 

GRAIN  CARS  BRADY. 

Following  the  practice  of  Eastern 
railways,  grain  boards  are  fitted  to 
the  box  car  doors,  and  each  just 
above  the  level  of  the  indicated  load- 
ing line  of  the  lightest  weight  grain 
to  be  handled.  This  grain  loading 
line,  which'  can  be  seen  in  many  box 
cars,  appears  at  various  heights 
above  the  car  floor,  and  indicates 
the  level  necessary  for  reaching  the 
minimum  load,  or  rated  capacity  of 
the  freight  car.  Wheat  being  the 
heaviest  grain  ordinarily  handled, 
the  wheat  level  is  the  lowest  indi- 
cated on  the  car  walls.  Barley,  oats 
and  corn  all  are  given  different  load- 
ing levels. 

RAILROADS  WHX  ACCEPT 

Modern  box  cars,  if  they  are  not 
already  so,  can  easily  be  made  grain 
tight,  and.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eastern  grain-moving  season  it  is 
customary  for  the  railroads  of  the 
wheat  belt  of  the  Middle  West  to 
carefully  repair  the  box  cars  to  pre- 
vent leaks  and  waste  of  grain,  as 
they  endeavor  to  protect  all  other 
forms  of  products  shipped  on  their 
lines.  It  is  a  part  of  their  service 
that  they  are  ready  to  render  with- 
out extra  cost  or  without  undue 
delay. 

At  present,  ordinarily  about  700 
sacks  of  wheat  are  shipped  in  the 
modern  box  cars,  this  quantity  ap- 
proximating the  loads  ordinarily 
handled  through  Eastern  railroads 
where  the  bulk  method  of  shipping 
grain  prevails,  amounts  to  between 
90,000  and  95,000  pounds  of  wheat 
or  about  1500  bushels. 

MEANS  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

The  shipment  of  grain  in  bulk  in 
California  would  greatly  expedite 
the  movement  of  the  crop  from  the 
fields  to  the  terminal  storage  facili- 
ties, because  of  the  great  saving  in 
the  time  in  loading  and  unloading 
the  cars.    At  present,  under  the  sys- 


FARM  BUREAUS  SELECT  THEIR 
OWN  PROJECTS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 

That  farmers  are  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  deciding  what  projects  they 
want  to  undertake  in  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus is  indicated  in  a  movement 
fostered  by  Farm  Advisors  all  over 
the  State  and  illustrated  by  a  meet- 
ing held  recently  in  the  Willow  Oak 
Farm  Center  of  Yolo  county.  Sug- 
gestions were  asked  by  Farm  Advisor 
N.  P.  Searls  as  to  what  subjects 
the  members  wanted  to  investigate 
particularly  during  the  coming  year. 
They  were  marked  on  a  blackboard 
as  they  came  from  the  crowd.  They 
included:  1,  Alfalfa  culture;  2, 
livestock  improvement;  3,  market- 
ing; 4,  livestock  feeding,  especially 
silage;  5,  pruning  and  spraying;  6, 
poultry;  7,  irrigation;  8.  raisins;  9, 
grain  growing  and  marketing;  10, 
crop  rotation;  11.  soil  fertility;  12, 
boys  and  girls;  13.  double  cropping; 
14,  septic  tanks;  15,  electric  power; 
16.  free  markets;  17,  landscape  gar- 
dening. As  the  subjects  proposed 
include  almost  all  of  agriculture, 
they  chose  four  on  which  to  special- 
ize in  the  coming  season — 1,  fruit 
growing;  2,  livestock;  3.  marketing; 
4,  septic  tanks.  They  still  have 
some  ambitious  program,  but  it  is 
their  own;  and  as  such  they  are 
likely  to  have  a  greater  interest  in 
carrying  it  through. 

In  the  bean  centers  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  ten  per  cent  of  the  beans 
delivered  at  warehouses  will  be 
injured  from  being  damp  when 
threshed.  F.  L.  Rutherford  of  Mo- 
desto lost  25  sacks  out  of  150. 


tern  of  shipping  and  handling  the 
grain  in  sacks,  several  hours  are  re- 
quired to  load  and  unload  a  carload 
of  sacked  grain,  whereas  with  the 
bulk  method  of  handling  the  crop 
less  than  one-half  the  time  and  far 
less  than  one-half  the  number  of 
men  could  do  the  work  which  is  at 
present  such  a  costly  part  of  the 
grain-moving  job. 

BCLKING  ELIMINATES  LOSSES. 

Shipment  of  grain  in  bulk  would 
also  eliminate  large  losses  at  pres- 
ent attendant  upon  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  California  wheat  and 
barley  in  sacks.  These  losses  will 
approximate  6-10  of  1  per  cent  for 
each  transfer.  It  is  easier  also  to 
control  the  losses  due  to  rats,  mice 
and  other  vermin  where  the  grain  is 
stored  and  handled  in  bulk  on  the 
farmer's  home  place,  and  at  the 
warehouse,  in  the  railway  car,  or  at 
the  terminal  storage  plant. 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cord*  an  Hour  ? 

m 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer's  friend.  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it's  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  if.  "  —  Dan  Ross,  Corbett,  Oregon.  ^ 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  oulsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 

the  cost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.   When  not 
sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 

Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


Established  1852 

Have  You  Seen  the  New 

STUDEBAKER  CARS? 

Built  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Rural  Service  and 
Proved  On  the  Country  Roads  of  America 


The  New  LIGHT-FOUR —$1125 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


The  New  LIGHT-SIX  —  $1585 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


The  New  BIG-SIX  -  $1985 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


THE  three  New  Studebaker  Cars  are 
distinctive  in  design,  with  powerful 
and  economical  motors,  built  for  heavy 
duty  service;  intermediately  located  trans- 
mission; genuine  leather  upholstery;  Gypsy 
top  with  oval  plate  glass  windows  in  rear, 
permanent  and  lustrous  finish. 

To  make  sure  of  their  ability  to  deliver 
continuous  service  under  all  conditions, 
original  cars  of  each  new  model  were  given 
a  10,000  mile  endurance  test  on  the  worst 
country  roads  of  America.  Thousands  of  cars 
in  owners'  hands  have  since  convincingly 


proved  their  correctness  of  design  and  me- 
chanical excellence. 

Studebaker  manufactures  completely  in 
its  own  factories  its  motors,  bodies,  tops, 
axles,  transmissions,  steering  gears,  springs, 
fenders,  and  cuts  its  own  gears  and  other 
vital  parts,  thus  eliminating  middlemen's 
profits.  Only  because  of  these  manufactur- 
ing advantages  and  large  quantity  produc- 
tion is  Studebaker  able  to  build  such  high 
quality  cars  at  their  respective  prices. 

The  name  Studebaker  is  your  assurance 
of  lasting  satisfaction. 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit,  Mich. 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 
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GOVERNMENT  BUYS  BEANS  DI- 
RECTLY FROM  GROWERS. 

The  orders  for  150  carloads  of 
California  beans  recently  placed  with 
the  Food  Administration.  Grain  Cor- 
poration will  be  bought  directly  from 
the  growers,  in  order  to  give  the 
producers  all  the  relief  possible  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  bean 
market.  The  orders  will  be  fairly 
distributed  among  the  bean  growers 
of  the  State. 

The  order  is  confined  to  certain 
varieties  of  beans.  In  case  more 
beans  are  offered  than  the  amount 
to  be  purchased  in  each  district,  only 
a  part  of  each  offer  will  be  ac- 
cepted to  make  up  the  amount.  Con- 
ditions under  which  the  150  carloads 
will  be  purchased  and  the  prices  to 
be  offered  were  announced  by  R.  A. 
Lewin,  the  Government  local  agent, 
as  follows: 

Large  whites,  8V2  per  pound;  te- 
paries,  5c  per  pound;  small  whites, 
8%  per  pound;  blackeyes,  5c  per 
pound;  pinks,  7c  per  pound;  cran- 
berries, 8%c  per  pound;  reds,  7c 
per  pound;  Henderson  bush,  8%  per 
pound. 

INSPECTION. 

All  beans  furnished  must  be  choice 
recleaned  quality  of  the  average  of 
the  season  1918,  as  per  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  California  Bean 
Dealers'  Association  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Certificates  of  inspection  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
must  be  furnished  for  all  deliveries. 

WEIGHTS  AND  BAGS. 

All  beans  must  be  packed  in  bags 
of  12-ounce  burlap,  each  holding 
100  pounds  net  weight.  Bags  must 
be  in  good  condition. 

Be  sure  that  the  beans  fill  the 
above  requirements  before  offering 
them.  Those  desiring  to  participate 
in  this  order,  mail  written  offer  to 
the  office  of  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, San  Francisco,  stating  variety, 
amount,  and  location,  name  of  ware- 
house where  stored,  giving  number 
of  warehouse  receipt.  Delivery  in 
all  cases  must  be  made  in  public  li- 
censed warehouses. 

CALIFORNIA  BEAN  PRODUCTION 
BY  VARIETIES  IN  1918. 

IE.  E.  Kaufman,  V.  S.  Gov't  Field  Agent."] 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
bean  crop  and  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced at  harvest  and  threshing  time 
in  many  sections  of  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  unseasonable  rains,  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  was  instituted  concern- 
ing the  probable  production  by  vari- 
eties, together  with  average  "pick" 
and  quality  of  the  crop.  Further 
data  on  the  acreage  harvested  and 
average  yield  per  acre  was  also  se- 
cured. 

The  acreage  harvested  is  estimated 
at  592,000;  no  charge  being  made 
from  the  December  figure.  The  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  is  reduced  from 
15  to  14%  bushels,  making  the  re- 
vised figures  on  production  8,584,- 
000  bushels — equivalent  to  5,150,400 
centals.  The  quality  of  the  1C18 
crop  was  only  85,  compared  to  97  in 
1917.  The  average  "pick"  (trash, 
split  and  otherwise  defective  beans) 
was  10.5  per  cent  in  1918,  compared 
to  4.3  per  cent  in  1917.  In  some 
counties  the  "pick"  was  exceedingly 
heavy  on  account  of  rain,  while 
hardly  any  district  entirely  escaped. 

Following  is  the  estimated  produc- 
tion by  varieties  in  centals,  or  100- 
pound  sacks: 

Limns   1.545.000 

Small  white    978.000 

Larpe  white    (518.000 

Pink    721.000 

Red  kidney    26.000 

Blackeye    463.000 

Cranberries    103.000 

Mexican  reds    154,000 

Bayoa   118.000 

Teparies   '.  257.00(1 

Henderson  bush    134.000 

Miscellaneous    33,000 

EARLY  KERN  CANTALOUPES. 

As  Kern  county  apricots  follow 
those  of  Imperial  county  on  the  ex- 
tremely early  markets,  before  north- 
ern apricots  are  ready,  so  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Kern  county  cantaloupes 
will  fit  in  with  and  between  those 
from  the  Imperial  and  Stanislaus 
cantaloupe  districts.  Turlock  inter- 
ests believe  that  at  least  300  acres 
of  early  cantaloupes  will  be  grown 
around  Shatter  and  the  Weed  Patch 
in  Kern  county  this  season. 


AGAIN  - 

A3  AX  WINS! 

A  JAX  Tires — for  the  second  consecutive  year,  are  crowned  cham- 
pions  of  America's  dirt  tracks.    Gruelling,  grinding  contests  at 
state  fairs  all  over  the  country  again  prove  why  Ajax  Tires 
stand  first  in  favor  with  the  farmer. 

58  Championships  For  Ajax 

Nine  World's  Championships  —  49  Track  Championships,  were  won  in  1918 
by  demon  auto  racers  using  Ajax  Tires. '  Ajax  Tires  swept  the  field  in  many- 
races.  They  outstripped  competition  on  dirt  tracks.  They  stood  up  and  won 
under  severest  service. 

Ajax  Tires — the  same  tires  that  won  58  great  championships  in  1918  —  will 
give  you  the  same  good  service  they  give  the  dirt  track  racers.  Remember  this: 
they  win  on  the  roads  you  drive  on.  The  dirt  track  is  a  country  road  with  a 
fence  around  it. 

AdAX  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 

0 

Ajax  Tires  win  because  of  greater  inbuilt  strength.  They  alone  have 
Shoulders  of  Strength.  See  the  shoulder  in  the  picture.  Note  how  it  braces 
the  Ajax  Road  King  tread.  Shoulders  of  Strength  give  the  Ajax  Road  King 
more  tread  on  the  road,  more  strength  where  strength  is  needed. 

Buy  Ajax  Tires  at  your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot. 


TIR 


Factories: 
Trenton,  N.  J, 
Branches 
in  Leading  Cities 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 


Free  Booklet, 
"Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength" 
mailed  on  request 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles. 


PLOWING 


"AWAY"  WITH 
TRACTOR. 


THE 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Three  or  four  ye,ars  ago  the  writer 
was  watching  the  work  of  a  Ub\t 
tractor  in  a  large  prune  orchard  and 
admiring  the  work  it  was  doing 
when  he  noticed  one  of  the  stand- 
ards torn  off  by  catching  in  a  large 
root  and  the  driver  proceeded  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  row  before  he 
missed  it.  This  orchard  of  80  acres 
was  formerly  worked  by  two  six- 
horse  teams,  each  attached  to  a  two- 
gang  Eureka  plow  with  12-ineh  bot- 
toms. The  owners  had  ingeniously 
framed  these  two  plows  Into  a  sin- 
gle tool  and  were  using  it  attached 
to  their  new  Holt.  They  still  work 
the  old  Eurekas  with  Oliver  bottoms 
and  last  month  we  asked  one  of  the 
brothers  how  he  avoided  such  acci- 
dents as  the  one  described  above. 
The  answer  was:  "When  we  are 
plowing  away  near  the  trees  we  set 
the  rolling  coulters  one  inch  below 
the  point.  Then  if  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  large  root  the  point  is 
lifted  clear  over  by  the  action  of 
the  coulter  and  damage  te  root  or 
plow  is  obviated."  It  is.  however, 
imperative  that  the  ground  be  not 
permitted  to  get  too  hard  before 
plowing,  otherwise  the  coulters  would 
hardly  permit  the  shares  to  enter  on 
heavy  land. 

We  noticed  this  same  outfit  work- 
ing in  a  10-foot  vineyard.  One 
round  to  a  row  completed  the  work, 
plowing  either  to  or  from  the  vines. 
In  this  way,  when  plowing  away 
from  the  vines,  a  small  8-inch  hand 
plow  was  attached  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  frame  and  this  was  handled 
by  an  elderly  Mexican.  The  chain 
is  long  enough  to  givp  sufficient 
play  to  squirm  the  hand  plow  out  of 
the  way  of  any  arms  that  stuck  out 
too  far.  The  Mexican  was  one  busy 
little  traveler  and  no  cigarette  was 
in  evidence. 

All  the  heavy  work  of  this  320 
acres  of  strong  bottom  land  is  done 
by  the  tractor  and  outside  work  for 
neighbors  as  well.  Of  the  320  acres, 
over  100  acres  are  in  orchard  and 
57  in  vineyard  —  the  rest  being 
farmed  for  corn,  grain  hay,  alfalfa, 
etc. 

The  care  of  the  tractor  takes  from 
one  to  two  hours  a  day — for  some- 
times it  is  worked  for  long  days 
amounting  to  two  shifts.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  ten  less  horses  to 
take  care  of  and  the  care  of  ten 
horses  means  a  great  many  hours  of 
chores  and  over  50  tons  of  feed,  etc., 
to  be  handled.  The  time  saved  in 
completing  operations  while  the 
ground  is  in  shape  means  an  incal- 
culable saving  in  moisture  and  con- 
dition, less  difficulty  in  working 
down  and  a  saving  in  expense  over 
the  old  horse  system. 


NEW  DOUBLE-ROLLER  PULVER- 
IZER. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co.  has 
recently  undertaken  to  distribute 
an  "Oliver"  double-roller,  smooth- 
edged  pulverizer,  the  rear  rollers 
being  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
front  ones,  all  of  them  cutting  two 
or  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  the 
rear  ones  cutting  the  ridges  left  by 
the  front  line.  It  has  bronze  bear- 
ings, particularly  well  protected 
from  dust.  The  Oliver  people  are 
also  handling  pulverizers  of  similar 
style  with  spurs  on  the  sides  of  the 
rollers  to  break  up  clods  where  soil 
has  dried  out  enough  so  the  spurs 
are  needed,  and  would  not  clog. 

FIGURE  ON  WATER  LIFT  FIRST. 

"Lots  of  people  buy  land  before 
they  figure  on  the  cost  of  water. 
When  they  find  how  much  more  it 
will  cost  than  it  does  at  other  places, 
they  are  appalled  and  quit,"  says 
Mr.  Little  of  Woodln  &  Little,  San 
Francisco  pump  dealers.  "One  dis- 
trict I  have  in  mind  is  boosted  for 
alfalfa.  There  the  water  must  be 
lifted  100  feet  or  more  and  the  al- 


falfa must  be  sold,  or  fed  for  dairy 
products  to  be  sold,  in  competition 
with  another  district  I  have  in  mind 
where  the  water  lift  is  only  20  feet. 
Such  competition  ought  to  be  fig- 
ured before  the  land  is  bought." 

POWER  PROFITABLE  ON  THE 
RANCH. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  re- 
cent letter  from  Sonoma  county: 

"Your  article  on  "Power  Profit- 
able on  the  Modern  Fruit  Ranch," 
appearing  February  8,  was  great.  It 
is  certainly  a  fine  lesson  in  the 
proper  economic  use  of  power  on  a 
modern  fruit  farm.  We  use  four- 
horse  outfits  wherever  we  can, 
though,  on  sprayer,  plows  and  double 
disks.  We  use  several  small  en- 
gines. We  tried  motors,  but  our 
"juice  service"  was  so  poor  that  we 
cut  them  out.  We  are  unfortu- 
nately situated  on  a  spur  and  fall- 
ing tr*ees.  etc.,  raise  cain  with  per- 
fect service.  However,  with  more 
men  returning  from  abroad  and  more 
money  available  for  public  service 
companies,  these  difficulties  may  be 
overcome.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  tractors  purchased  by  the 
farmers  this  year,  many  by  men  who 
never  owned  anything  but  hay-burn- 
ers for  power.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  old  places,  larger  holdings,  have 
been  di'vided,  sold  or  leased  owing 
to  .  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and 
the  increased  business  pressure  of 
the  farming  business." — D.  M.  B., 
Sebastopol. 


PUMP  SAVED  RICE  CROP. 

Rice  must  have  water  continu- 
ously from  the  time  it  is  about  four 
inches  tall  until  it  is  mature,  or 
you  might  as  well  give  it  up,  says 
J.  V.  Biard  of  Glenn  county.  One 
of  his  neighbors  foresaw  water  short- 
age last  summer.  He  put  down  three 
12-inch  wells  about  228  feet  deep 
in  July  and  saved  his  crop  on  1100 
acres.    It  yielded  40  sacks  per  acre. 

The  Avery  Co.  plans  to  give  a 
free  correspondence  course  on  their 
tractors  to  anyone  who  sends  his 
name  to  their  office  at  67  Beale 
street,  San  Francisco.  They  sold 
over  700  tractors  in  California  in 
the  first  year,  recently  ended,  of 
their  business  here. 


Stump  Land  Worth  Money 
ToDaY 


."••v«ws 


RANK  M.  HANCE,  a  one-armed 
farmer  of  Bowie,  Md.,  sent  me 
this  photo  of  himself  and  a  "K" 
pulling  a  double  silver  maple,  3  ft. 
8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  ground. 
What  he  has  done  you  can  do. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply — no 
digging,  no  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  Your  own  right  arm  on  the 
lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be 
pulled  with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
1  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  8. 
Government  officials.  I  give  highest 
banking  references. 


^^^S  HAND  POWER. 

(ySiumpPull 

ANY  red-blooded  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  ( 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.    100  lb.  pull  on  the 
lever  gives  a  48 ton  pull  on  the  stump.   Made  of  best  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage.    Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per 
minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow  speed 
for  heavy  pulls.    Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or 
marshes  where  horses  cannot  go. 

IMPORTANT  To  one  man  in  eacn  l°cality  I  will 
ImrUn IHH I  make  a  special  money  saving 
offer.  Write  for  it  today. 

CRCC  Bflftlf  I ET  SimPly  send  your  name 
rnCC  DUUKLEI  and  address  for  my  free 
booklet  on  Land  Clearing.    It  tells  many 
things  you  should  know. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  12 
182  Fifth  St. 
San  Francisco, 

Calif.  f 


The  KILLEPER  automatic 

DOUBLE-DISC  HARROW 


Automatically 
Straightened 

The  small  cut  shows  the 
Automatic  Doable  -  Disc 
Harrow,  automatically 
straightened.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  tractor  is 
backed  up  until  the  hook 
on  the  draw  chains  can 
be  placed  in  the  hole  on 
the  front  end  of  the  ad- 
justing swivel;  then,  by 
going  ahead  about  18 
inches,  the  disc  is  drawn 
straight.  To  set  for  work- 
ing position  again,  pull 
out  the  hook  and  go 
ahead.  This  can  all  be 
done  by  the  driver  from 
the  seat  of  most  tractors. 


A  Real  Tractor  Disc 


This  Disc  Harrow  is  built  especially  for  tractor  work 
is  in  working  parts. 
It  is  an  Orchard  Disc,  and  a  Field  Disc,  that  has  never  been  excelled, 
strong,  durable,  and  the  adjusting  feature  is  very  simple  and  positive. 

Any  position  from  straight  to  almost  a  plowing  angle  may  be  obtained, 
by  the  tractor. 

We  use  a  very  heavy  disc  and  heavy  material  throughout,  well  braced 

and  hot  riveted 

Built  in  All  Sizes  From  5  Ft.  to  1  2  Ft. 

This  Disc,  along  with  our  complete  line  of  Tractor  Tools,  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  Tractor  Show  to  be  held  at 

Sacramento  the  first  part  of  Hay. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.         Box  156  Arcade  P.  0. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Every  pound  of  material  in  it 


It  is  low  down. 


This  is  all  done 


Klllffcr  Uuallty" 
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Done  by  a  Fifteen  Horsepower  Tractor 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


It  was  for  soft  sandy  soil,  where 
footing  is  difficult  and  dust  flies 
freely,  that  Phil  Rutherford  of  Stan- 
islaus county  bought  a  Lauson  trac- 
tor last  spring.  He  had  been  told 
that  no  wheel  tractor  would  be  sat- 
isfactory under  his  conditions  and 
he  wouldn't  buy  one  until  it  had 
been  demonstrated  satisfactorily. 
Now,  nearly  a  year  later,  he  is  en- 
thusiastic. 

"With  proper  lugs,"  says  he,  "it 
pulls  the  maximum  plow  load  with- 
out slipping.  We  plow  an  acre  per 
hour  with  three  14-inch  moldboards 
going  >down  to  10  inches  deep  and 
using  less  than  two  gallons  of  fuel 
per  acr&.  The  tractor  has  also  been 
running  a  26-inch  Case  thresher, 
easily  threshing  600  bags  in.  teji 
hours  with  no  overloading.  I  have 
pulled  the  entire  thresher  outfit  any- 
where in  this  sandy  country  without 
trouble,  though  occasionally,  where 
footing  was  soft  and  the  thresher 
sank  deep  in  the  sand,  we  have  used 
horses  extra  ior  short  distances.  I 
find  that  its  horsepower  is  rated  at 
only  two-thrrds  of  its  capability, 
which  means  to  me  that  the  danger 
of  overloading  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum." 

Paul  Foster. of  the  Hopland  Stock 
Farm  writes  that  their  15-drawbar- 
horsepower  Lauson  easily  pulls  three 
14-inch  moldboards  or  four  disk 
plows  or  an  8-foot  double  disk  har- 
row. It  is  also  used  for  irrigation 
pumping,  for  operation  of  a  large 
Acme  cutter  and  silo  filler  and  is 
now  being  run  in  two  shifts  of 
eight  hours  each,  an  electric  lamp 
having  recently  been  obtained.  Mr. 
Foster  states  that,  the  tractor  de- 
velops more  surplus  power  than  a 
20-horsepower  motor,  and  he  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  all  wearing  parts 
"are  fully  enclosed  and  run  in  oil. 

A.  D.  Stafford  of  Sacramento 
county  started  using  a  Lauson  last 
fall  and  after  two  months  of  opera- 
tion said  that  he  plowed  ten  to  thir- 
teen acres  per  day  with  four  Oliver 
fourteens  on  stubble.  On  the  heav- 
iest soil,  that  had  not  been  plowed 
for  16  years,  only  three  fourteens 
were  pulled. 

"I  use  about  two  gallons  of  dis- 
tillate per  acre,"  says  Mr. 'Stafford. 


"I  figure  that  fuel  and  oil  to  plow 
an  acre  cost  about  30  cents.  It 
would  take  three  six-horse  teams  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  work.  The 
tractor  goes  right  along  with  32  feet 
of  harrow.  We  have  never  had  it 
overloaded,  and  with  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  engine  each  day  it  gives 
us  no  trouble." 

C.  H.  Long  of  Merced  county 
sandy  sqil  plowed  20  acres  eight 
inches  deep,  using 'only  30  gallons 
of  distillate.  While  this  ground 
turns  easy,  it  is  also  most  difficult 
to  get  footing  for  either  horses  or 
tractors  to  pull  anything. 

MILKING  MACHINE  POINTERS. 

E.  E.  Graham  of  Fresno,  who  has 
been  using  a  double  unit  Empirp 
milking  machine  successf ully  for  over 
thirteen  months,  makes  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

•  The  first  essential  is  to  be  on  the 
lookout  constantly  for  leaky  rub- 
bers in  the  milking  cups,  as  they 
will  spoil  a  cow. 

Before  applying  the  cups,  exam- 
ine all  of  the  teats  carefully  and 
start  to  milk  the  cow  by  hand  until 
the  first  milk,  which  is  always  thick, 
has  been  milked  oft  :  then  put  on  the 
cups.  Adjust  the  pulsations  of  the 
machine  to  about  the  ordinary  speed 
of  hand  milking. 

Never  use  the  machine  on  a  cow 
that  has  just  come  fresh  until  all  of 
the  fever  has  left  her  bag.  which  or- 
dinarily will  be  in  about  two' weeks. 

Be  sure  to  strip  each  cow  thor- 
oughly by  hand  after  the  machine 
has  completed  its  work. 

Milk  at  the  same  time  every  day. 
A  cow  adapts  herself  to  this  regu- 
larity and  will  give  more  milk  than 
when  milked  at  irregular  periods. 

EVENING  TRACTOR  COURSES. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  planning 
to  give  in  the  near  future  severa 
evening  courses  in  tractor  work 
which  will  be  taught  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose.  Our  ability  to 
extend  this  kind  of  instruction  to 
other,  parts  of  the  State  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  number  of 
students  which  can  be  found  in  a 
given  locality. — H.  H.  Bliss,  Univer 
sity  Extension  Division,  Berkeley. 


We  Manufacture   Levelers   for  Any   Power  From  6   Horses   to  a  75   H.   P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  o/  dirt  daily,  and  working:  on  ground  too  tough  for  horses 
and  FreBD.08  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being  used 
with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  email — also  by  contractors — 
saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  aa  the  case  may  require. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600.  which  is  full  of  Interesting  information 
on'  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Hnller  nnd  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGnrvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders,  any 
sUe;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Speclnl  Harrows, 
Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell  the 
Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


fyo  this  "New  Z'  Eimmiip 


Oka  runs  on 
Distillate 

Jopsor 
Gasoline 


isalHH.P."Z"  Farm  En- 
Igine  —  recently  perfected  after 
three    years    of  experimental 
work  and  successfully  uses 

KEROSENE 

This  completes  a  line  of  farm 
engines  —  VA  H.P.  to  15  H.P. 
—  al|l  of  which  efficiently 
operate  on  this  economical  fuel. 
Over  15  million  dollars  worth 
of  "Z"  Engines  on  the  farms 
of  over  200,000  keen  farmer 
buyers  —  are  proving  to  their 
satisfaction  that  buying  a  "Z 
from  their  local  dealer  resulted 
as  our  advertising  promised. 

Throttling  Governor  Built-in 

Oscillating  Magneto 

Prices-lH  H.P.  $61.00-3  H.P. 
$100.00  —  6  H.  P.  $179.00  — 
F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Buying  a  "Z"  from  your  local 
dealer  assures  maximum  engine 
value  and  service. 


CUT  THIS  OUT — SAVE  IT 


CUSHMAN  ENGINES 

For  Pumping; 

Why  purchase  an  engine  for  pumping  only.  CUSHMAN  engines  ran  smoothly, 
steadily,  almost  noiselessly.  They  use  gasoline  or  distillate,  with  guaranteed  economy 
High  speed,  with  throttle  governor  and  perfect  balance,  gives  smooth,  continuous  now 
of  power  and  insures  uniform  speed,  so  that  the  pump  or  machines  gives  out  its  tun- 
est  capacity. 

Built  Lig;ht== Built  Right 

So  that  explains  why  they  are  more  durable,  than  the  common  types  weighing  four 
or  five  times  as  much.    There  are  no  violent,  irregular  explosions  nor  the  ever-cnang 


ing  speeds  of  the  heavy  hit-and-miss  types. 


Only  AU=Purpose  Farm  Engines 

When  pumping  is  over  use  your  engine  for  other  work.  Being  light,  compact  and 
with  wide  r..nge  of  speed,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  adapted  to  any  work-  All  sizes 
furnished  with  friction  clutch  pulley.  Schebler  carburetor,  throttling  governor,  forced 
water  circulation,  battery  or  magneto  ignition. 

The  Cushman  Satisfies  Every  User-Satisfy  Yourself 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 


Factory  Representative 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSF. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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An  Improved  Variety  of  Dent  Corn 


The  accompanying  picture  shows 
part  of  the  field  of  a  new  variety  of 
White  Dent  corn,  taken  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Richard  Diener  Co. 
at  Kentfield,  Marin  county.  Mr. 
Diener  has  been  working  on  this 
corn  to  increase  the  size  and  yield- 


to  15  feet  high,  and  the  ears  are 
from  10  to  12  inches  long  and  from 
7  to  10  inches  in  circumference.  A 
single  ear  weighs  from  1 V4  to  2 
pounds  and  contains  up  to  1400  ker- 
nels, which  are  very  white.  For  en- 
silage, we  think  there  is  nothing 
like  it  to  give  so  much  fodder  to 


ing  qualities  for  several  years  and 
believes  he  has  fully  succeeded  in 
bis  efforts.  This  corn  is  this  year 
put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time, 
under  the  name  of  "Diener's  Mam- 
moth White  corn."  Mr.  Diener  de- 
scribes this  corn  as  follows:  "The 
plant  is  of  immense  size,  growing  up 


the  acre  and  of  so  high  a  quality. 
The  amount  of  dry  corn  harvested 
of  this  variety  is  astonishing.  We 
have  had  a  great  many  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  who 
know  all  about  corn,  and  they  were 
all  convinced  of  the  high  qualities 
of  this  variety." 


The  Standardization  of  Cantaloupes 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  cantaloupe  growing  business 
is  assuming  large  proportions  in  the 
upper  San  Joaquin.  There  are  now 
three  cantaloupe  growers'  associa- 
tions at  Turlock — the  T.  M.  and  G. 
Association,  the  .United  Growers'  As- 
sociation, and  the  J.  W.  Falk  Asso- 
ciation, all  three  of-  which  are 
reported  to  have  returned  good 
prices  to  their  members  last  season. 
Some  men  who  sold  to  an  independ- 
ent buyer  are  said  to  have  come  out 
behind,  the  reply  to  one  of  whom 
we  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  paper.  Another  man  is  re- 
ported to  have  addressed  the  man- 
ager of  the  T.  M.  and  G.  in  these 
terms:  "I  stayed  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation last  year  and  sold  'outside' 
because  I  didn't  like  you.  I  figure 
that  I  lost  $8000  by  not  being  in 
the  association,  but  I  am  going  to 
be  with  you  from  now  on." 

In  the  early  part  of  last  season 
shipping  began  early  and  ten  or 
twelve  cars  got  away  before  the 
horticultural  commissioner,  A.  L. 
Rutherford,  knew  or  had  organized 
for  inspection.  Three-fourths  of  the 
fruit  was  green  and  even  this  small 
lot  resulted  in  stagnating  the  canta- 
loupe market  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Then  it  picked  up  and  was  good  all 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Inspec- 
tion was  very  close,  and  after  the 
first  break  no  fruit  was  allowed  to 
get  away  that  was  not  ready  to 
market. 

The  nearer  cantaloupes  are  to  be- 
ing ripe  when  they  are  picked,  Mr. 
Rutherford  says,  the  better  they 
carry,  especially  if  they  are  gathered 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  and  kept 
shaded.  He  says  that  they  have 
demonstrated  that  you  can  pick  ripe 
captaloupes  and  ship  them  to  New 
York  if  properly  iced  so  that  they 
are  in  perfect  condition  to  eat  on 


the  very  day  they  arrive.  Those 
that  slip  the  stem  free  and  the  half- 
slip  both  carry  a  long  distance  bet- 
ter than  a  green  cantaloupe  and 
are  a  delicacy  on  arrival  instead  of 
a  disappointment.  The  careful  in- 
spection of  cantaloupes,  which  was 
at  first  looked  upon  as  an  intrusion 
on  their  rights  by  some  of  the 
growers,  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  influences  in  extending  a 
demand  for  the  dainty  cantaloupe 
and  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  grower.  Table  grape  growers 
know  this  too.  It's  the  early  ship- 
per and  the  small  packer  who  wants 
to  fill  an  order  on  time,  "never  mind 
about  quality,"  who  tries  to  get  by. 

HOGGING  DOWN  MILO. 

George  L.  Horine,  the  Duroc 
breeder  of  Winton,  writes  us  of  the 
good  results  he  had  in  hogging  down 
milo.  He  had  a  patch  of  which  a 
portion  blew  down  badly  before  he 
could  harvest  it,  and  as  other  work 
was  pressing  he  turned  his  growing 
pigs  into  the  field  and  gave  the  mat- 
ter no  further  thought.  Mr.  Horine 
has  found  the  feeding  of  milo  in 
the  head  to  penned-in  hogs  a  poor 
practice,  but  practically  all  of  the 
grain  eaten  by  the  pigs  running  in 
the  field  was  digested.  This  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  hardly  any 
of  the  manure  contained  whole 
grains. 

In  addition  to  the  milo,  the  pigs 
had  access  tb  alfalfa  pasture  and 
salt.  While  not  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration,  it  provided  a  good  diet,  as 
was  proven  by  the  fact  that  a  bar- 
row from  the  lot  was  recently  but- 
chered weighing  204  pounds  at  six 
months  and  one  week  of  age.  He 
had  not  eaten  out  of  a  trough  since 
he  was  weened  and  had  not  known 
what  a  pen  was,  yet  he  grew  out 
well  and  his  flesh  was  firm. 


Make  your  Ford 
Transportation  even 
more  Economical 

N! 


"EARLY  a  million  Ford  own- 
ers have  found  that  mainte- 
nance and   tire  costs  are 
reduced  approximately  30  per  cent 

and  a  large  saving  is  made  in  fuel  by  the 


For 
FORD 
Cars 


For 
FORD 

Shock  Absorber  Trucks 


TBAC!  MAS*  BtCitTIBtO 


PATCNTCD 


They  protect  riders  from  disagreeable  shocks  and  jolts — make  any  Ford 
ride  as  smoothly  and  comfortably  as  a  $2,000  car.  They  make  the  car  safer, 
preventing  sidesway  at  high  speeds.  The  same  shocks  that  disturb  the 
passengers,  also  rack,  strain  and  wear  out  the  car.  Hasslers  prevent  squeaks, 
r*.  Aesop.  rattles  and  deterioration.  They 

SssL'?  -  make  a  Ford  car  or  a  Ford  one-ton 
truck  last  longer  and  giveit  a  high- 
er resale  value.  The  spiral,  conical 
springs  of  chrome-vanadium  steel 
compress  on  either  upward  or 
downward  movements.  They  last 
and  make  the  car  or  truck  last. 


10-Day  Trial  Offer 


without  Haulers  because 
someone  tries lo discourage 
you. They  are  a  quality  prod- 
uct— worth  their  price.  The 
Hastier  dealer  in  your  vie  in- 
ity  will  put  them  on  for  10- 
days'  trial.  Your  money 
refunded  if  you  say  so. Write  for 
name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

1 1°0  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 
Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


"Last  Winter  my  ton  pur- 
chased one  of  your  spreaders, 
though  1  bad  an  old  one  that  I 
thought  be  could  get  alan* 
with.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  yours 
than  to  say  that  it  la  Just  as 
far  ahead  of  my  old  one  as  the 
old  one  was  ahead  of  the  lark 
end  wagon.  Every  farmer 
aboald  have  one." 

Marion  Sears.  Indiana. 


'(H^ThcreWOvcrHcre'' 

Necessity  has  taught  the  thrifty  peasants  of  Europe  the 
golden  value  of  manure.  Every  ounce  is  painstakingly  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  even  if  it  must  be  done  by  hand  to  get  good  distri- 
bution. That  is  why  "Over  There"  they  get  such  large  yields  per  acre. 

"Over  Here"  vre  have  not  been  forced  to  raise 
as  many  "bushels  per  acre,"  but  modern  machin- 
ery enables  us  to  produce  more  "bushels  per  man." 

Progressive  farmers  who  realize  the  value  of 
manure  and  leading  authorities  agree  that  one 
of  the  best  paying  machines  for  the  farm  is  the 

N I  sen 

11  The  New  Idea  V 

Saves  time,  spreads  even  and  wide,  pulverizes 
thoroughly  and  distributes  the  manure  just  right 
to  get  its  full  value.  One  man  with  the  "Nisco" 
can  do  more  and  better  work  than  several  with 

pitchforks. 

The  "Nisco"    Spreaer  has  been  widely  imitated,  but 
imitation  Is  never  more  than  an  imitation.    To  Bet 
best  spreader  get  THE  ORIGINAL— the  "Nisco"— 
the  machine  that  revolutionized  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods, that  has  always  been  the  leader,  that  haj 
stood  every  test. 

See  the  wide  spreading  "Nisco"  at  your  deal- 
ers. Look  him  up  or  write  us  for  his 
name.  We  will  send  you  our  booklet. 
"Helping  Mother  Nature,"  which  irives 
much  valuable  Informationon  soil  fertility. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists.      Coldwatsr,  Okis 

(9)  '  


"I  have  used  one  of  yon** 
Spreaders  for  four  years  and  It 
has  given  the  best,  satisfaction. 
We  spread  manure  every  day 
during  winter  end  even  when 
weather  conditions  are  very 
unfavorable.  I  would  not  give 
your  machine  for  any  other 
make  of  spreader  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  consider  It  the 
best  paylnginvestment  a  farm- 
er can  make. ' 

C.  M.  Hatch.  Ohio 


"NISCO"  Straw  Spreading 
Attachment — G/ocj  You  Two 
Machine*  in  One. 


an 
the 


Surface  Irrigation 


8ranch»/F«£s«s  —  Los  AkcclcsCal 


WITTE 

Hero-Oil  Engines 

T«tc.  Mn  F «w«r  at  Half  Mm  Omt 

Sites  2  to  30H-P. -Select  Yonr  Own 
T.rm.  ••  Dli»rt-fr<*»-r»rtor»  priejw.  _Wll»» 
own  ordw-amSIStaUOO.  1'rnrypt 
[li.ncw  <r»ula»."H<>«  J»_i"°S" 
FUEE--  by  r.tura  Dull.  Poatpew. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  I 

2860  tm#n  *ms-.  wwuis*.— ■ 
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Fertilizer  Adds  65  Sacks  Potatoes  Per  Acre 

Sixty-five  sacks  per  acre  of  Burbank  potatoes  was  the  increase  which 
resulted  from  application  of  fertilizer  to  Delta  land  by  Weyl  &  Zucker- 
man  last  season.  They  sold  at  a  premium  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per 
sack.  A  check  containing  eight  acres  of  level  island  soil  was  selected, 
where  potatoes  and  beans  had  each  been  grown  two  seasons.  Strips 
across  the  check  including  one  acre  were  fertilized  with  a  commercial 
fertilizer  containing  about  eight  per  cent  of  potash  and  six  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  Nitrogen  is  already  plenteous  in  this  soil.  Alternate 
acres  were  left  unfertilized  as  checks  on  the  experiment.  About  eight 
sacks  per  acre  of  seed  were  cut  into  one-eye  pieces  and  planted  in  the 
furrows  by  hand  as  the  fertilizer  was  drilled  in  along  in  May.  The  entire 
eight  acres  were  planted  and  handled  in  all  respects  just  the  same. 
Standing  on  the  leve«  in  July,  the  unfertilized  acres  looked  like  strips  of 
bare  roadway  in  comparison  with  the  fertilized  strips.  In  the  fall,  the 
fertilized  acres  yielded  175  sacks  each,  while  the  others  averaged  110 
sacks  of  potatoes  inferior  in  plumpness  and  shape.  About  500  acres  will 
be  fertilized  by  these  people  for  potatoes  in  1919. 


dertaken  safely.  About  three  feet 
would  be  required  for  the  11,000 
acres  of  rice  alone,  the  lake  being 
about  40,000  acres  in  area.  Thus 


six  feet  of  water  in  Clear  Lake 
would  mean  over  11,000  acres  of 
rice,  while  three  feet  would  mean 
othei  crops  instead  of  rice. 


Yolo  Grain  and  Rice  Situation 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Freud  1 


| Written  for  Pacific  Iturul  Press. 1 

Last  year  Yolo  county  grew  13,- 
000  acres  of  wheat.  This  year  over 
40,000  acres  have  been  planted,  ac- 
cording to  Farm  Advisor  N.  P.  Searls, 
who  says  that  the  increase  of  wheat 
is  wholly  at  the  expense  of  barley. 
It  is  chiefly  Club,  with  a  little  Blue- 
stem  and  all  the  Baart  for  which 
seed  was  available.  It  is  practically 
all  in  beautiful  condition  at  this 
writing. 

However,  there  were  10,000  acres 
in  rice  last  season,  which  may  be  re- 
placed by  barley  or  other  crops  in 
1919.  Although  the  Yolo.  Water 
and  Power  Co.  has  applications  in 
for  water  to  irrigate  11,000  acres, 
no  water  will  be  used  for  rice,  as 
stated  by  competent  authority,  un- 
less Clear  Lake,  from  which  prac- 
tically all  the  irrigation  comes,  shall 
attain  a  level  over  three  feet  above 
zero.  "Zero"  is  the  level  at  which 
water  ceases  to  flow  by  gravity 
through  the  canal  system,  in  the 
emergency  of  food  scarcity  last  year 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food 
Administration,  Lake  county  people 
who  control  the  water  below  zero 
mark  permitted  it  to  be  pumped  out 
two  feet  below  zero  to  save  the  rice 
crop.  The  canal  company  has  a 
right  to  all  the  water  above  zero 
and  has  been  able  to  sell  to  600 
Yolo  water  users  at  $150  per  acre- 
foot.  There  is  a  move  on  in  the 
Legislature  which  Yolo  people  claim 
would  give  the  Lake  county  owners 
a  right  to  charge  what  they  please 
for  the  water.  Consequently  there 
is  some  feeling  between  the  water 
users  and  the  Lake  county  people 


PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BILLS. 


A  public  hearing  will  be  held  by 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee 
Monday  evening,  March  10,  at  the 
Capitol  on  the  following  bills:.  No. 

361,  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
county  horticultural  commissioners, 
their  duties  and  their  removal;  No. 

362,  fixing  salaries  of  country  hor- 
ticultural commissioners,  their  dep- 
uties and  inspectors;  No.  364, 
amending  the  apple  standardization 
law;  No.  513,  which  is  the  new  fruit 
and  vegetable,  standardization  bill 
discussed  in  our  other  columns;  No. 
34,  the  estray  bill,  which  provides 
that  all  premises  must  be  fenced  or 
their  owner  may  not  take  up  tres- 
passing stock  nor  claim  damages; 
No.  641,  which  provides  that  dogs 
must  be  licensed  and  prevented 
from  chasing  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  as 
sketched  in  a  recent  issue. 


FINAL  ESTIMATE  ON  1918  BEANS. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  bean 
crop  is  for  a  production  of  8,800,- 
000  bushels,  of  which  2,610,000 
bushels  were  limas.  Last  year's  pro- 
duction was  8,091,000  bushels,  of 
which  2,080,000  bushels  were  limas. 
Rain  during  September  and  October 
did  some  damage,  the  Salinas  Valley 
being  the  hardest  hit,  but  quality 
suffered  more  than  quantity.  Con- 
ditions throughout  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  were  very 
spotted,  the  average  yield  varying 
from  three  to  thirty  centals  to  the 
acre.  The  lima  bean  area  and  the 
small  white  section  in  the  Santa 
Maria  Valley  and  Lompoc  district 
were  particularly  fortunate  in  es- 
caping damage  from  rain. 


which  may  prevent  their  use  of 
water  below  zero  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  stated  by  good  authority  that 
three  feet  of  water  above  zero  will 
be  devoted  first  to  alfalfa  and  frui* 
irrigation,  which  suffered  last  year 
in  favor  of  rice  growers.  At  this 
time  the  water  is  about  two  feet 
four  inches  above  zero.  About  the 
middle  of  March  it  will  be  decided 
how  many  acres  of  rice  may  be  an- 


Cultivate  triple  acreage 
with  Planet  Jr.  tools 


Your  country  needs  all  the  food  you  can  raise.  Increase 
your  production.  Raise  more  than  ever,  by  using  Planet  Jr. 
tools.  They  enable  you  to  cultivate  three  times  the  acreage 
possible  with  ordinary  tools,  because  you  can  do  the  work  so 
easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Planet  Jrs.  are  fully  guaranteed  and  will  last  a  life-lime. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  special  favorite.  Opens  the  furrow, 
sows  all  garden  seedsOn  hills  or  drills) ,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the 
next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes,  plows  and  cultivates  all  through  the 
season.  A  hand  machine  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed 
saved  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes 
that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.   The  Plows  open  furrows,  cover 
them  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator  Teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.   The  Leaf  Lifters  save  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  be- 
tween rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  Pha.!K 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing  actual 
farm  and  garden  work,  and  describes 
over  55  different  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 
Harrows.  Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Write 
postal  for  it  today  1 

11  principal  Pacific 


Aqrncieg  in 
Coast  cities. 


Western  Etectric 

Power  and  Light 


For  every  power  use,  this  direct-connected  set  will 
furnish  the  electricity  at  low  cost 

The  Western  Electric  Company  believes  that  electric  power  will  do  for  farming  what  it  has 
done  for  other  industries.  It  believes  that  every  business  farmer  will  consider  the  purchase  of 
a  sturdy,  dependable  power  plant  when  offered  by  a  manufacturer  with  unlimited  resources 
for  making  good  every  promise.  It  backs  up  this  belief  by  offering  the  Western  Electric 
Power  and  Light  plant  in  one  neat,  compact  unit — the  result  of  many  years  of  experimenting. 


The  entire  plant  stands  about  4i4 
feet  high.  The  engine  burns  kero- 
sene or  gasoline;  is  throttle  governed 
and  air  cooled. 

The  plant  automatically  starts  itself 
at  the  touch  of  the  starting  lever;  oils 
itself  automatically;  feeds  its  own  fuel 
automatically  by  a  vacuum  feed  sys- 
tem; automatically  gives  a  tapering 
charge  to  the  battery;  stops  itself 
when  the  battery  is  fully  charged. 
Every  automatic  feature  that  can  add 
to  simplicity  and  reliability  is  found 
on  this  Western  Electric  Plant. 


Small  motors  for  pumps,  cream 
separator,  fanning  mill,  etc.,  can  be 
operated  directly  from  the  generator 
thereby  saving  the  battery  for  use  at 
night.  Many  farmers  are  already 
using  the  Western  Electric  Utility 
Motor,  a  Vt,  horse  power  motor  which 
can  be  carried  to  the  work. 

The  Western  Electric  man  near 
you  will  demonstrate  this  plant  to 
you — and  tell  you  about  the  many 
Western  Electric  labor  savers  for 
farm  and  home:  all  have  been  proved 
practical  on  farms  everywhere. 


Write  for  booklet  No.  an<J  we  wU,  M, 

the  Wettern  Electric  man  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 

THE  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 
680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
301  East  Eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  fuel  is  poured  Into  the  base  of 
the  engine  which  burns  kerosene  at 
well  as  it  does  gasoline. 
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Give  Cows  More  Freedom 
They'll  Give  You  More  Milk 

LoDg  ago  shrewd  farmers  and  dairymen  found  out  that  cows  cannot 
produce  properly  unless  they  are  warmly  housed,  rightly  fed  and  made 
comfortable.  You  know  this  and  you  know  also  that  it  means  dollars 
and  cents  to  you.  Give  your  cows  more  freedom  and  comfort  and 
they  will  produce  more  for  you. 

There's  no  deny  insr  the  (act  that  cows  are  always  more  comfortable  In  STAR  Stalls 
and  Stanchions.  The  STAR  Stanchion  fits  the  cow's  neck  as  though  it  was  made  to 
order.  You  can  adjust  it  to  just  the  right  width  by  loosening- 
two  screws.   The  STAR  Alignment  Device  keeps  her  in 
line  at  the  eutter— lengthens  or  shortens  her  bed  instantly. 
This  means  a  clean  cow  bed  and  clean  cows. 
With  the  STAR  "Unit  SvBtetn"  you  can  pot  in  one  stall  or  a  hundred 
to  fit  your  herd  and  add  more  stalls  as  your  herd  increases    There  are 
many  features  in  STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions  that  you  do  not  find  in 
other  barn  equipment.   Features  that  are  tbo  result  of  many  years  of 
dairy  barn  experience,  and  that  mean  much  to  you  in  cow  comfort  and 
in  your  profits. 


Send  for  the  New  STAR  Catalog.  Ask 
for  Free  STAR  Barn  Plans 

STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  hot  apart  of  the  complete  lineof  STAR 
hquipmcnt  for  farm  buildings.  Ask  for  our  cataloff.  If  you  are  think- 
mk  ot  building  or  remodeling  also  ask  for  free  STAR  Barn  Plans. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  103 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  111.       Complete  Barn  Out! 'itten        Albany,  N.  Y. 


The 
STAR  Line 

Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carriers 
Harvester  Hay 

Toob 
Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Taok  Heaters  and 
Other  Farm 
Specialties 


Equipment 


i 


i 


i 


The  Cause  of  Bitter  Milk 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 

Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 
The  Laboratory  That  Know*  How" 


ABSORBING 

«^        TRADE  MARK  MG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  82. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  a  bortleat  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence1*  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,  86  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Miss. 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  jour  stock  or  lmple 
ments  at  public  auction.  I 
can  tret  bur  prices  (or  you 
Havp  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State 
Customers  always  satisfied. 
Write  for  terms  and  dates. 

ORD    L.  LEACHMAN, 
1004  Fifth  St..  Sacramento 


Contagious  Abortion 

Don't  sell  the  aborters.  Clean  out 
the  infection.  Breeding  animals  are 
■worth  more  than  ever  before.  Control 
of  Abortion  is  doubly  necessary. 

The  Abortion  infection  causes  Barrenness, 
Retention  of  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  in 
nidilion  to  Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is 
likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  n  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic 
— scientifically  correct  for  this  work,  Vised 
as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous 
matter  in  the  varrina  and  uterus,  kills  the 
perms,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the 
infection.  B-K  is  much  more  effective  than 
lysol,  carbolic  arid,  Lugol's  solution,  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  and  coal  tar  disinfect" 
tints,  all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contaoious  Abortion  is  being  successfully 
controlled  in  many  herds  by  following  our 
r:mpleplan  with  B-K.  Send  for  "evidence." 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  52  on  "Contagious 
Abortion,"  also  "145  Farm  Uses"  ana  our 
"Trial  Offer."^  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

34S3  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis, 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  Retting*  them?  Calf  j>rofita  mean 
more  Co  you  now  than  ever  beioie. 


Every  year  at  this  season  we  re- 
ceive many  inquiries  regarding  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  bitter  milk  and 
difficult  churning. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of 
bitter  fermentation  —  one  that  is 
present  at  the  time  of  milking  and 
one  that  does  not  appear  until  after 
the  milk  has  been  left  standing  for 
twelve  hours  or  more.  Also,  bitter 
milk  is  usually  more  prevalent  in 
the  winter  than  during  the  summer 
months.  This  is  because  at  low  tem- 
peratures the  bacteria  which  cause 
bitter  milk  develop  faster  than  the 
bacteria  which  cause  milk  to  sour. 
The  result  is  that  when  milk  Is  con- 
taminated with  both  kinds  of  or- 
ganisms, gaining  entrance  through 
the  dust  in  the  barn  air  or  from  un- 
clean utensils,  the  milk  turns  bitter 
before  it  sours. 

This  very  often  happens  with 
cream,  and  under  such  conditions  it, 
will  not  churn  readily,  because  the 
abnormal  fermentation  has  hardened 
the  fat  globules  so  that  they  will  not 
stick  together. 

Bitter  cream,  and  the  resulting 
difficult  churning,  can  be  overcome 
by  means  of  a  starter. .  This  starter 
need  be  nothing  but  clean  sour  milk 
which  has  developed  a  mild  acid  in 
the  milk  and  caused  it  to  clabber. 
Sometimes  a  little  buttermilk  saved 
from  the  previous  churning  may  be 
used.  There  is  a  little  danger  in 
using  buttermilk,  as  the  fermenta- 
tion may  not  be  what  you  want. 
There  may  be  some  of  the  abnormal 
fermentation  in  it.  For  that  reason, 
clean  skimmilk  set  sway  at  80  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  and  kept  at  that 
temperature  until  it  clabbers  makes 
the  best  starter.     If  pure  culture 


starter  is  available,  it  is  better  than 
the  home-made  skimmilk  starter. 

The  kind  of  feed  a  cow  eats  has 
an  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
and  churnabilfty  of  the  cream.  Dry 
feed  causes  hard  fat  globules.  The 
lack  of  variety  in  the  ration,  and 
especially  the  absence  of  green  or 
succulent  feed,  throws  the  cow's  sys- 
tem out  of  order  and  she  cannot 
ward  off  an  atack  of  gargot  or  any 
other  disease  which  may  cause  bitter 
milk  in  the  udder.  The  lack  of  ex- 
ercise has  the  same  effect.  ^. 

Cows  that  have  not  been  fresh  for 
a  year  or  more  often  give  milk  that 
has  a  bitter  taste,  the  cream  from 
which  is  difficult  to  churn.  This  is 
because  a  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  milk  salts  takes 
place;  also  the  fat  changes  in  con- 
sistency, and  the  globules  become 
hard  and  small  and  do  not  stick  to- 
gether so  readily.  Consequently, 
cows  should  freshen  at  least  once  a 
year  so  that  there  will  not  be  this 
change  in  the  fats  and  salts. 

The  proper  ration,  which  includes 
plenty  of  laxative  feed,  plenty  of 
exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  clean 
quarters  usually  will  prevent  the 
appearance  of  the  bitter  fermenta- 
tion in  the  udder.  A  clean  barn, 
clean  cows,  clean  milkers  and  ster- 
ilized utensils  will  prevent  the  bitter 
fermentation  after  milk  Is  produced. 

If  the  mirk  tastes  bitter  when 
drawn,  look  to  the  cow  for  the 
trouble.  If  it  develops  after  stand- 
ing, elcan  up  the  barn,  the  utensjls, 
the  cow  and  the  milker.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  added  to  the 
bitter  milk  or  cream  to  overcome  the 
fermentation.  A  clean  starter,  how- 
ever, will  be  helpful. 


Those  Troublesome  Warts 


Warts  on  cows'  teats  generally  do 
not  cause  much  trouble  at  first,  but 
after  they  are  well  developed  they 
tend  to  make  a  teat  tender  to  han- 
dle, and  unless  they  are  removed  a 
"chronic  kicker"  is  liable  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

If  the  warts  occur  in  large  num- 
bers, or  one  wart  is  quite  large,  re- 
moval is  difficult  while  the  cow  is 
in  milk.  The  preparations  which 
will  remove  warts  quickly  are  acids 
«which  eat,  and  they  cause  wounds 
which  cannot  be  healed  readily  when 
the  teat  has  to  be  manipulated  twice 
a  day. 

Warts  are  of  two  kinds — flat  and 
pendulous.  For  flat  warts,  castof 
oil  or  pure  olive  oil  applied  after 
each  milking  and  rubbed  in  well  will 
remove  them  in  time,  but  patience 
is  necessary,  as  it  is  a  slow  process. 

To  treat  a  pendulous  wart,  snip 
It  off  with  sharp  scissors,  applying 
carbolated  vaseline  twice  daily  to 
heal  the  wound  and  keep  the  skin 
soft  and  pliable.  The  bleeding  which 
follows  the  clipping  will  subside 
without  any  after  treatment.  If  the 
wart  starts  to  grow  again:  touch  the 
snot  lightly  with  a  caustic  potash 
pencil,  and  be  careful  to  apply  it 
only  to  the  wart  surface.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  repeat  this  treatment 
a  few  times. 

The  best  time  to  remove  warts  is 


while  a,  cow  is  dry.  If  they  are  pen- 
dulous, snip  them  off  nearly  even 
with  the  flesh  and  use  a  caustic 
pencil  as  already  suggested.'  If  they 
are  flat,  paint  them  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  salicylic  acid  and  seven 
parts  collodion,  and  allow  to  dry. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  dead  scabs 
that  will  have  formed  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  warts  again  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Continued 
treatment  will  cause  the  warts  to 
soon  disappear  without  injuring  the 
teat  in  any  way. 

There  are  several  other  treatments 
that  are  used  with  good  results.  A 
silk  thread  is  often  tied  around 
long,  slim  warts.  The  heads  soon 
drop  off.  and  the  stubs  are  then 
touched  with  a  caustic  pencil.  But- 
ter of  antimony  is  used,  being  ap- 
plied with  a  feather.  This  is  very 
strong  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  touch  the  teat  at  all.  Nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  also  applied 
with  a  feather. 

Whatever  treatment  is  used,  two 
or  three  applications  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  when  the  wart  is  killed 
the  scar  should  be  rubbed  with  car- 
bolated vaseline,  castor  oil  or  olive 
oil  to  soften  it. 

For  sore  teats  a  simple  salve  made 
of  one  part  oxide  of  zinc  and  ten 
parts  vaseline,  applied  after  each 
milking,  is  excellent. 


-  Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

.    ^jff  ha*  been  krtoern  since  the  year  1300  u  the  coia- 
.  •sj&r  plete  .mik  ■ubmuuie.  Oontt  Irsa  than  half  &a  much 
as  mi-Ik  —  prevents  •counnir  •  ■  promotes  early  matur- 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  maker;. 

Write  for  New  Data  fc  ZlXl^T^^ffi&J!? 

COULSON  CO.   -  -  -   Petaluma,  Cal. 


Hawaiian  Methods  of  Topping  the  Market 


Using  purebred  bulls  and  running 
fewer  cattle  on  the  range — this  is 
the  secret  of  the  remarkable  record 
made  by  the  Hawaiian  Meat  Com- 
pany of  Honolulu  in  increasing  the 
dressed  weight  of  beef  carcasses 
from  an  average  of  449  pounds  in 
1910  to  653  pounds  in  1918. 

Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  who  judged  livestock 
at  the  Territorial  Fair  in  Hawaii  a 
year  ago,  visited  the  Hawaiian  Meat 
Company's  plant  and  was  much  im 
pressed  with  the  methods  employed. 
Since  then  he  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  company, 
and  has  just  received  the  above  in- 
formation. 

Several  years  ago  the  company 
found  that  it  had  too  many  cattle 
for  the  size  of  its  range,  so  the 
number  was  reduced,  and  it  was 
found  that  it  was  much  better  to 
under-stock*  the  range  than  to  over- 


stock it.  Purebred  bulls  have  been 
used  for  a  long  time,  and  these 
methods  result  in  producing  beef 
more  economically,  and  consequently 
in  increasing  profits. 

ENCOURAGING     A  BACKWARD 
STEP. 

"Wanted — A  Durham  grade  bull. 
13  months  old.  Apply  to  Farm  Ad- 
visor." 

Would  you  believe  it  if  we  told 
vqu  that  such  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  a  California  farm  bureau 
monthly?    That's  the  gospel  truth. 

Farm  advisors  are  supposed  to 
advocate  breeding  up,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  all  bulls  not  pure- 
bred. And  how  any  farm  advisor 
would  allow  an  ad  of  this  kind  to 
appear  in  his  paper  is  beyond  us. 
Unless  It  was  from  a  packing  house, 
it.  ought  to  have  been  thrown  out 
as  "objectionable  advertising." 
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the  GUARANTY  SALE 

"The  Holstein  Classic" 

Thursday,  March  27,  1919 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  BULL  EVER  SOLD  AT  PUBLIC 
SALE  IN  THE  WEST. 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  COW  EVER  SOLD  AT  PUBLIC 
SALE  IN  THE  WEST. 

EIGHT  COWS  WITH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  FROM  30  TO 
OVER  37  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS. 

THIRTY  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS  OF  COWS  WITH 
OFFICIAL  RECORDS  FROM  30  TO  OVER  41  POUNDS 
BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS,  nearly  50%  of  the  total  number  in  the  sale. 

FORTY  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS  OF  SIRES  WHOSE 
DAMS  HAVE  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  FROM  30  TO  OVER  40 
POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS,  over  60%  of  the  total  number  in 
the  sale. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
TO  BE  A  BREEDER;  EVERY  ANIMAL  TUBER- 
CULIN TESTED  AND  SOLD  SUBJECT  TO  60- 
DAY  RETEST  BY  THE  BUYER. 


THE  $106,000  BULL,  CARNATION  KING  SYLVIA — Richly  bred 
females  in  calf  to  him  consigned  by  Carnation  Stock  Farm,  Seattle. 


JUDGE  SEGIS — Famous  proven  son  of  King  Segis.  Very  highly 
bred  females  in  calf  to  him  consigned  by  Hollywood  Farm,  Holly- 
wood, Wash, 


KING  HENGERVELD  HENRIETTE — 30-lb.  senior  4-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  King  Hengerveld.    Consigned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons. 


GEORGIE  PONTIAC  2ND — 23-lb.  2-year-old  granddaughter  of  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  8th,  milked  95  lbs.  in  one  day.  Consigned  by 
Me  A  lister  &  Son. 


Nearly  50  of  the  Wonderful  Females  are  Bred 
to  Outstanding  Bulls 

Including:  CARNATION  KING  SYLVIA,  the  $106,000.00  bull;  JUDGE 
SEGIS,  great  proven  son  of  King  Segis;  CHIMACUM  SPRING  FARM 
KING  PONTIAC,  son  of  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac;  "IT,"  whose  get  are 
always  in  demand  at  high  prices;  KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20th,  the 
$6500.00  son  of  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker;  SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL 
ACME,  son  of  the  35-lb.  cow,  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd,  whose  strictly 
official  record  of  1331.78  lbs.  butter  in  one  year  is  a  world's  record;  SIR 
AAGGIE  MEAD  DE  KOL,  whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  1093  lbs. 
butter  in  one  year,  highest  in  world ;  SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  ACME  2nd, 
five  of  whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  1105  lbs.  butter  in  one  year,  second 
highest  in  world;  MATADOR  SEGIS  WALKER,  sire  of  the  latest  40-lb. 
senior  3-year-old ;  KING  SEGIS  ALCARTRA  PRILLY,  twice  grand  cham- 
pion at  California  State  Fair;  KING  SEGIS  ALCARTRA  ABBEKERK,  30- 
lb.  son  of  the  $50,000.00  bull ;  KING  SADIE  VALE  IDYL  SEGIS,  son  of  the 
35-lb.  4-year-old  K  P  Idyl  Segis ;  PRINCE  HISKE  WALKER,  full  brother  to 
the  34-lb.  4-year-old  Ladv  Hiske  Walker;  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER 
KORNDYKE,  the  $4000.00  son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker;  KING  PONTIAC 
NETHERLAND  SEGIS  3d,  son  of  the  twice  34-lb.  cow,  Gerben  Abbekerk 
Maid. 

Six  Great  Young  Bulls  in  the  Sale 

There  are  only  six  bulls  in  this  sale  and  every  one  of  them  is  out  of  a  dam 
with  an  official  record  of  from  30  to  over  41  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  every 
one  of  them  is  by  a  sire  whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  from  30  to  37 
pounds  butter  in  7  days.  Beautiful  individuals,  and  as  a  group  they  offer  a 
remarkable  selection  of  high  record  breeding. 

REMEMBER  that  the  cattle  for  this  sale  have  been  selected 
from  fourteen  high  class  Pacific  Coast  herds  by  a  Committee  of 
Four,  F.  L.  Morris,  James  W.  McAlister,  Jr.,  H.  V.  Bridgford, 
and  C.  L.  Hughes. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  SALE: 


W.  S.  HIGDON.  Tulare,  Cal. 
ALBERT  E.  SMITH,  Somas,  Wash. 
BKIDGFORD  COMPANY.  Knishtsen,  Cat. 
CARNATION  STOCK  FARM,  Seattle. 
ALEX  WHALEY,  Tolare,  Cal. 
GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER,  Ripon,  CaL 
W.  F.  MITCHELL,  Visalla,  Cal. 


TOYON  FARMS,  Los  Altos,  Cal, 
McALISTER  &  SON,  Chino.  Cal. 
HOLLYWOOD  FARM.  Hollywood.  Wash. 
A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland.  CaL 
R.  F.  GCERIN.  Visalla.  CaL 
FRED  W.  KIESEL.  Sacramento. 
A.  J.  STALDER.  Riverside.  Cal. 


Catalog  free  on  request. 
MANAGEMENT 


TOBE  MANOR  DE  KOI. — Great  young  row  now  on  semi-official  test, 
a  show  row  and  a  producer.  Consiened  by  Albert  E.  Smith.  Sumas. 
Washington. 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager  Sacramento,  CaL 

Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles;  Col.  Harry  Cranke, 

Nezperce,  Idaho. 
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LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 

Subscribe**  wishing  an  Immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  lor  $1.  No  charge 
addriSa     °""  umwereA  through  this  department.     Inquirer  must  give  lull  name  and 


Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  Jerusalem 
artichokes  good  for  hogs?  If  so, 
where  could  I  get  seed  and  at  what 
price?  Do  they  grow  and  yield 
well,  or  could  you  give  me  the  name 
of  any  other  artichoke  that  would 
do  hetter  as  hog  feed?  Are  mangels 
good  hog  feed? — J.  P.,  Paso  Robles. 

■Answered  by  Pref.  J.  I.  Thompson,  University 
Farm.] 

We  have  not  used  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes experimentally,  but  they  are 
grown  in  a  number  of  places  in  this 
State.  They  resemble  potatoes  in 
composition  and  are  perennials.  If 
planted  in  the  spring  in  rows,  and 
cultivated  during  the  summer,  they 
should  be  available  for  the  hogs  in 
the  early  fall.  They  could  be  har- 
vested like  potatoes,  but  usually  the 
pigs  are  turned  in  to  gather  the 
crop.  The  total  feeding  value  is 
approximately  that  of  potatoes, 
which  means  that  at  least  four 
pounds  are  required  to  equal  one  of 
barley.  Hogs  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  subsist  on  these  alone,  but 
for  best  results  should  be  allowed 
some  grain  at  the  same  time.  Prob- 
ably four  to  five  tons  per  acre  could 
be  secured  under  good  conditions. 
The  seed  tubers  can  be  secured  of 
seed  dealers.  Ours  were  purchased 
from  the  Valley  Seed  Company,  Sac- 
ramento. Mangles  have  about  one- 
half  the  feeding  value  of  artichokes, 
being  somewhat  higher  in  water 
content,  and  also  relatively  higher 
in  protein,  but  would  answer  about 
the  same  purpose  in  the  ration  for 
hogs.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  a  greater  yield  of  mangles  can 
be  secured  than  of  artichokes,  but 
the  labor  cost  of  growing  them 
would  probably  be  much  higher. 

[The  only  artichokes  suitable  for 
hog  feeding  are  Jerusalem,  but  there 
are  several  varieties,  of  which  the 
red  colored  seem  to  be  most  produc- 
tive. The  white  are  preferred  for 
culinary  uses. — Editor.] 


Pneumonia  in  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  A  number  of  my 
hogs  have  died  while  in  the  fatten- 
ing pen.  After  death  a  froth  would 
come  out  of  their  nostrils,  some- 
times mingled  with  blood.  A  vet- 
erinarian said  that  it  was  due  to 
smut  in  the  barley  I  fed.  Out  of  74 
hogs  recently  marketed,  I  had  four 
condemned  as  being  tubercular, 
hogs  in  general  seem  to  be 
down.  What  do  you  think  i; 
trouble? — T.  H.  M.,  Merced. 

1  Answered  by  Dr.  W.  1.  Lembke.  San  Fran- 
cisco.] 

I  am  quite  positive  that  your  hogs 
died  from  pneumonia  due  to  too 
close  quartering.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  smut  in  the  barley  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  because  this 
would  affect  the  digestive  organs 
first.       Avoid     having    your  hogs 


The 
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bunched  up  at  night  as  they  will 
become  overheated  and  .take  cold 
easily  when  they  get  out  in  the 
mornipg  to  feed.  Tuberculosis  is 
almost  always  due  to  infection  from 
cows  through  skimmilk,  and  if  you 
are  not  sure  that  your  herd  is  free 
from  tuberculosis  you  should  heat 
the  skimmilk  to  150  degrees  and 
hold  it  there  for  30  minutes  before 
feeding  it  to  the  hogs. 


Horse  Has  Bad  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse 
with  a  very  foul  breath  and  occa- 
sionally she  discharges  at  the  nose. 
What  is  the  trouble? — A.  J.  L., 
Lakeport. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Foul  breath  is  usually  due  to  de- 
cayed teeth,  and  if  you  will  make  a 
careful  examination  probably  you 
will  find  some  of  the  teeth  split  or 
badly  decayed  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  extracted.  Occasionally  long 
teeth  in  old  animals  wear  away 
another  tooth  and  make  a  cavity  in 
the  jaw,  which  becomes  very  foul, 
but  perhaps  your  horse's  teeth  sim- 
ply need  floating.  The  constant 
grinding  of  food  causes  them  to 
wear  irregularly,  and  about  every 
six  months  or  a  year  the  sharp  cor- 
ners should  be  filed  off. 


Cure  for  Worms  in  Horse. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse 
that  passes  white  worms,  some  of 
them  6  to  8  inches  long.  She  eats 
well,  but  seems  to  tire  out  easily. 
What  can  I  do  for  her? — W.  D.  L., 
Palo  Alto. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  K.  I.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

Your  horse  has  what  are  known 
as  round  worms  and  you  should 
give  her  each  morning  in  her  feed 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  following 
powder:  Dessicated  iron  sulphate 
1  pound,  bicarbonate  soda  1  pound, 
pulverized  gentian  root  4  ounces. 
This  will  cause  the  feces  to  become 
black.  You  will  not  get  results  for 
several  days,  but  gradually  the  ali- 
mentary tract  will  be  emptied  of 
the  worms.  You  will  find  the 
powder  good  also  as  a  blood  tonic. 


Cow  Has  Nasal  Catarrh. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
give  me  a  remedy  for  a  cow  that 
gets  "snotty  nose"  from  pasturing 
where  my  sheep  are  fed  ?  Some- 
times she  fills  up  so  tightly  that 
she  cannot  breathe  through  her  nose. 
— C.  N.,  Medford,  Ore. 

[Answrred  by  J>r.  K.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

Your  cow  has  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  due  to  the  inhalation  of  ir- 
ritating matter  into  the  nasal  cavity. 
Thoroughly  clean  the  dried  up  dis- 
charge and  then  apply  the  following 
ointment  once  daily:  Lanoline  4 
ounces,  petrolatum  4  ounces,  balsam 
peru  1  ounce,  bismuth  subgalate  1 
ounce,  oil  pine  needles  2  drams. 


World  Record  Cow  at  Palo  Alto 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto, 
have  the  honor  of  owning  a  world 
record  Holstein  cow,  developed  in 
their  own  herd.    This  cow,  Johanna 


Johanna  I'm          Moore  !ind,  holder  of  two 

world  records  as  a  junior  three-year-old. 

Princess  Mooie  lind,  made  the  cred- 
itable record  of  25  pounds  butte- 
froni  COO. 3  pounds  milk  in  seven 
days  vhen  she  freshened  as  a  junior 


three-year-old.  But  she  was  kept 
on  test  through  her  entire  lactation 
period  and  made  two  world  records 
for  combined  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction— one  of  19.19  pounds  but- 
ter from  484.4  pounds  milk  in  seven 
days  at  eight  months  after  calving, 
the  other  117;"i  pounds  butter  from 
2"., 625  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 
She  calved  at  three  years  and  four 
months,  and  completed  her  test  Feb- 
ruary 23,  carrying  a  calf  six  months 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Tichenor  bought  this  cow  a* 
a  calf.  She  was  sired  by  Sir  Hengef- 
veld  Clyde,  a  young  bull  by  Sir  Hen- 
gerveld  Model  Johanna,  who  already 
has  five  30-pound  daughters  out  of 
20  tested.  He  is  a  half  brother  to 
Belle  Model  Johanna  2nd,  the  first 
cow  to  make  three  records  over  35 
pounds,  and  the  dam  of  the  sire  of 
the  $106,000  bull  cjrl'f.  Carnation 
King  Sylvia.  With  sMch  royal  breed- 
;  ing  great  results  would  naturally  be 
;  expected,  but  good  breeding  must  be 
supplemented  hV  scientific  feeding 
|  and  care,  and  ^pf15  the  cow  received 
at  the  Palo  /'to  Stock  Farm. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

E.  R.  PUTZ  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL,    2nd,  1919 
LATON,  CALIFORNIA 

Here  is  one  of  the  big  opportunities  of  the  present  sale  season,  a  complete 

dispersal  of  a  successful  dairy  herd. 

45  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

While  no  official  testing  has  been  done  in  the  herd,  the  blood  lines  are  ot 
substantial  quality,  and  many  great  bargains  will  undoubtedly  develop 
from  this  sale.  For  instance,  there  are  24  GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTERS 
OF  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE  in  the  herd,  ranging  from  calves  up  to  2- 
year-olds,  and  some  of  these  young  things  are  about  as  safe  an  investment 
as  it  is  possible  to  find. 

Practically  all  of  the  cows  are  young,  and  have  been  selected  and  retained 

in  this  herd  because  they  are  profitable  dairy  cows. 

Local  dairymen  have  found  this  herd  a  popular  source  of  supply  fc>r  bulls, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  surplus  of  bulls  of  breeding  age  oa  hand.  At 

sale  time  there  will  be  a  few  choice  youngsters  to  offer. 

45  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 

These  are  all  sired  by  registered  bulls  and  are  the  kind  of  milkers  that 
Mr.  Putz  has  found  profitable.   They  are  well  marked,  mostly  young.  Mid 

a  good  clean  lot  straight  through. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  SERVICE  BULL 

look  the  herd  sire  PRINCE  LUNDE  KORNDYKE  2ND  over  carefn*ly. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  the  mighty  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE,  and  the  dairy- 
men who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  grandson  of  that  great  sire  at 
the  head  of  their  herds  are  mighty  few  and  far  between.  He  is  a  FIRST- 
CLASS  INDIVIDUAL. 

Every  animal,  both  purebred  and  grade,  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 
Note. — Mr.  Putz's  farm  is  9  miles  north  of  Hanford  on  the  paved  county 
highway;  3y2  miles  east  of  Laton;  10  miles  west  of  Kingsburg. 

Catalogue  free  on  request. 
Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Auctioneer— COL.  BEN  A  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Great  Opportunity 

For  Stock  Owners 

During  the  immediate  future  the  stock  owners  of  America  wnl  enjoy  the 
greatest  money-making  opportunity  of  a  generation.  There  is  an  acute 
world-shortage  of  animal  products.  The  investigators  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  report  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Europe  are 
so  reduced  that  they  must  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  in  order  to 
make  good  these  losses. 

Jlmerica  must  supply  the  hungry  nations  with  animal  foods.  This  nsures 
a  ready  market  and  good  prices  until  Europe's  animal  population  is  restored. 

Pratts 
Animal  Regulator 

will  help  every  American  stock  grower  "speed  up"  every  producing 
animal  and  secure  his  full  share  of  this  profitable  busness.  It  ncreases 
growth  and  production  and  reduces  feeding  costs.  This  fact  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated  by  leading  stock  growers  during  the  £fly  years 
since  the  original  Pratts  was  placed  on  the  market. 

its  tegular  use  overcomes  the  evil  effects  of  heavy  feeding,  confinement  and  lade  af 
conditions  which  of  necessity  accompany  modem  methods  of  stock  production, 
stock  of  all  kinds  healthy  and  Vigorous,  and  prevents  fosses  from  the  cos 

destroying  disorders. 

Give  Pratts  to  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  watch  your  profits  growl 
Give  it  a  careful  lest  at  our  risk. 


It  keeps 
p.-ohl- 


Our  dealer  in  your  town  bu  instructions  to   supply   you    with  Pratts 
Preparations   under  our  square-deal   guarantee — "Your  monry 
back  if  YOU  are  not  latitfied' '— the  guarantee  that  has  stood 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Write  for  Pratts  Stock  Book— FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Shear  With  Machine 

Old  ways  of  shearing;  leave  too  much  wool  on 
the  sheep.  Wool  is  scarce-  and  ooramiuidH  high 
prices.  Buy  that  sheep  shearing  machine  NOW 
— they're  going/  to  be  scarce  this  season.  Get  | 
a  Stewart  No.  9  hall  Bearint;  Machine  with  4 
sets  of  knives.  Price  only  SI  (  JI  your  dealer  i 
can't  supply  you  send  us  his  name.  Write  for 
llil  a  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FIJCXIBI.K  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Sept.  It  103,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Hard  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  ot  34-lb.  breeding .  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

It.   D.  "A.."  Bex  437. 
Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


Marck  15,  1919 
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The  Farmer's  Dollar  Goes  Farthest 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  surprised 
that  you  are  getting  money  from 
the  farmer  and  still  suggest  lower 
prices  for  butter  and  other  things, 
when  we  are  getting  so  little  as  it 
is  and  are  paying  so  much  for 
everything  we  need  on  the  farm. — 
A  Subscriber. 

No,  brotner,  you  got  us  wrong. 
We  didn't  advocate  lower  prices. 
We  are  for  the  farmer's  -best  in- 
terests first,  last  and  always,  and 
we  want  to  see  him  get  as  high 
prices  as  possible.  But  we  want  to 
see  prices  established  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  remain  stable,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  so  strong  for 
educating  the  consuming  public  to 
the  real  food  value  of  farm  products. 
Then  the  dear  public  will  be  willing 
to  stand  for  raises  in  prices,  and 
won't  curtail  consumption  or  resort 
to  boycotts.  And  everything  '11  be 
lovely. 

But  where  do  you  get  that  stuff 
about  paying  so  much  for  everything 
needed  on  the  farm,  and  getting  so 
little  for  farm  products?  You  must 
have  been  drawing  on  your  imagina- 
tion, for  we  have  a  table  compiled 
from  data  secured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  showing  that 
since  the  beginning  of  1914  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  60.7  per 
cent  in  the  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  their  products,  and  an  in- 
crease of  only  30  per  cent  in  the 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  articles 
of  common  use  on  farms.  We  judge 
that  you  are  a  livestock  farmer,  and 
if  so  we've  got  an  even  bigger  laugh 
on  you,  for  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  alone  have  increased  68.8 
per  cent. 

Oh,  what  an  unreliable  thing  is 
the  human  imagination!     And  how 


often  we  use  it  instead  of  facts  and 
figures.  How  often  we  just  take  it 
for  granted  that  things  must  be  so, 
without  stopping  to  investigate.  In 
the  language  of  the  prose-poet: 
"The  burdens  that  make  us  groan 
and  sweat;  the  troubles  that  make 
us  fume  and  fret,  are  the  things 
that  haven't  happened  yet." — Live- 
stock Editor. 


AUCTION  SHOWS  EAGERNESS  FOR 
COWS. 

Few  auctions  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  moved  so  much  farm  machin- 
ery and  livestock  in  so  short  a  time 
and  at  such  good  prices  as  the  one 
held  on  the  Glide  ranch,  near  Free- 
port  Ferry,  March  6,  by  Auctioneer 
Ord  L.  Leachman.  Over  900  "pieces" 
went  under  the  hammer  in  seven  and 
a  quarter  hours.  The  sale  totaled 
$37,233.45,  which  was  about  $12,000 
more  than  the  owners  expected. 
Heavy  showers  and  mud  did  not  seem 
to  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  bidders. 
Over  900  people  ate  lunch  there. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  grade 
Holstein  cows  and  four  bulls  were 
sold.  The  milking  cows  averaged 
over  $124  and  the  dry  stock  aver- 
aged $92.50.  Bulls,  purebred  unreg- 
istered, went  at  about  $150.  Good, 
heavy  work  horses  averaged  about 
$130  and  colts  averaged  around  $50. 
Hogs  sold  at  better  than  market 
prices,  thougft  they  were  a  very  in- 
different lot. 


LITTLE  LEAKS. 

In  many  instances  animals  do  not 
get  the  feed  actually  intended  for 
them  due  to  improper  and  faulty 
construction  of  feed  boxes  and  hay 
racks.  Many  feed  boxes  are  so  shal- 
low and  small  that  much  feed  is 


wasted  as  the  animals  eat  from  them. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  waste  the 
feed  boxes  should  be  repaired.  They 
should  be  at  least  18  inches  wide, 
24  inches  long  and  12  to  14  inches 
deep.  It  is  often  advisable  to  feed 
the  concentrates  with  silage  to  pre- 
vent waste. 

Hay  racks  should  be  constructed 


to  prevent  animals  from  tossing  or 
pulling  hay  under  their  feet.  All 
hay  racks  should  have  a  tight  bot- 
tom to  prevent  the  loss  of  leaves  and 
finer  particles  of  hay.  The  leaves  of 
hay,  especially  of  the  legumes,  con- 
tain most  of  the  protein  and  are, 
therefore,  that  part  of  the  roughage 
which  the  animals  need. 


A  31  POUND  COW 

heads  the  list  of  good  cows  and  heifers  with  official  milk  and  butter 
records  that  we  will  sell  at  public  auction  for 

WALTER  F.  MITCHELL 
VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  3rd,  1919 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  selling  all  of  his  cows  and  heifers  of  milking  age,  some 
good  bred  and  unbred  heifers,  and  a  few  choice  young  bulls,  a  total  of 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  BULLS 

This  is  one  of  the  longest  established  herds  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  while  official  testing  has  been  done  within  only  the  past 
couple  of  years,  high-class  bulls  have  been  used  in  the  herd  and  the  many 
good  records  of  milk  and  butter  production  now  held  in  the  herd  are 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  blood  lines. 

19  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  SEGIS  P0NTIAC  DE  K0L  BURKE 

will  be  in  the  sale.  This  blood  is  proving  its  first  rank  quality  in  both 
short  time  and  long  time  tests,  and  these  heifers  are  bound  to  make  good 
in  the  hands  of  whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  buy  them. 

39  COWS  and  HEIFERS  ERED  TO  PRINCE  H1SKE  WALKER 

Here  is  a  consideration  of  prime  importance  to  every  buyer  of  foundation 
breeding  females.  The  choice  cows  and  heifers  in  this  sale  will  speak  for 
themselves,  but  bred  to  such  a  bull  they  take  on  a  much  greater  value. 
Prince  Hiske  Walker  is  practically  certain  to  have  at  least  60  living  daugh- 
ters before  he  is  5  years  old,  most  of  which  will  be  in  hands  where  they 
will  be  developed. 

PRINCE  HISKE  WALKER  WILL  BE  SOLD 

Mr.  Mitchell  parts  with  this  great  young  sire  only  because  it  is  his  young 
daughters  that  are  being  retained  as  future  breeding  females  in  the  herd. 
Prince  Hiske  Walker  is  a  full  brother  to  the  34-lb.  junior  4-year-old 
Lady  Hiske  Walker,  representing  the  blood  that  is  making  the  greatest 
records  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  a  high-class  individual,  is  only  just 
past  4  years  old,  and  his  calves  are  uniformly  most  promising. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal 
tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 

Note. — Mr.  Mitchell's  Packwood  Farm  is  about  7  miles  north  of  Tulare, 
just  off  the  paved  State  Highway.  Call  and  see  the  herd  before  sale  day, 
if  possible. 
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Eight  Good  Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased 
10%,  without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH :  Simple  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
short  crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  *o 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every 
year  than  of  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  thai 
2,325,000  are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  I  5  or 20  years. 

TIME  TESTED :  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and 
leadership  for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  -  INDICATOR:  Every  new 
De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning 
Signal"  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separa- 
tion and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  worldwide  De  Laval 
organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

ACME  FEED  CUTTERS  LAUSON  TRACTORS 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  line*  nailed  apon  request 
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THE  MORRIS  CONSIGNMENT 

GUARANTY  SALE 
MARCH  27,  1919 

A  FOUNDATION  IN  ITSELF 

We  are  contributing  to  this  sale  four  of  the  finest  females  that  ever 
went  out  from  our  herd,  and  a  great  young  bull  that  is  just  right  to  use 
on  them. 

THREE  OF  THESE  are  daughters  of  the  great  PRINCE  GELSCHE 
WALKER,  sire  of  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  the  highest  record 
living  junior  three-year-old  of  the  breed.  They  are  carrying  their  first 
calves  and  the  dams  of  two  of  them  have  records  of  31.91  and  32.76. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  COW  that  has  just  made  over  31  pounds 
with  second  calf  and  is  milking  over  100  pounds  a  day  at  the  present  time. 
She  is  by  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol. 

EVERY  FEMALE  IN  OUR  CONSIGNMENT  is  bred  to  SIR 
AAGGIE  MEAD  DE  KOL — the  highest  record  long  distance  bull  in  the 
world — whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  1093  pounds  butter  in  a  year 
and  over  31  pounds  in  seven  days — one  of  the  seven  now  in  test  increas- 
ing this  average  to  over  1100  pounds. 

THE  CALVES  THAT  THEY  ARE  CARRYING  may  some  day  be 
worth  more  than  the  whole  consignment  brings  in  this  sale. 

FOR  A  HERD  SIRE  we  have  included  a  beautiful  ten-months-old  son 
of  LADY  HISKE  WALKER,  34.25  pound  junior  four-year-old  daughter 
of  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER— three-quarter  sister  to  MISS 
VALLEY  MEAD  DE  KOL  WALKER,  36.81  pounds  in  7  days  and  1113 
pounds  in  a  year  as  a  junior  three-year-old.  He  is  sired  by  SIR  AAGGIE 
DE  KOL  ACME  who  is  destined  to  a  high  rank  among  Holstein  sires. 
Sir  Aaggie's  dam  is  the  world  record  daughter  of  KING  MEAD  OF 
RIVERSIDE,  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2d  that  made  35.38  in  seven 
days — 1331  pounds  in  a  year  (strictly  official)  and  2426  pounds  in  two 
years  (world's  record  when  made). 

HERE  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  INDIVIDUAL— beautifully  marked 
— dam  and  sire's  dam  average  almost  35  pounds — three  nearest  dams  al- 
most 33  pounds,  and  over  900  pounds  in  a  year,  including  dam's  junior 
two-year-old  record — excellently  bred — and  better  still,  their  type  is 
such  as  you  would  wish  to  breed  into  your  herd. 

Write  for  His  Pedigree. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Corp. 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Clean  Your  Barn 


^eLouden% 


One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier^! 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can  1 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That's  Louden  econ- 
omy. On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  bam  wall— oat  one  door 
— In  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— Its 
tall  fertilising  vuluo  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years ; 
have  Improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  In  boat  box  Btaude  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  SS  feo%;  have  many 
■pedal  advantages  not  found  In  other  makes. 
Send  today  for  valuable  fro*  book  on  mannre  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
■tails,  cow  stanchions,  etc..  for  modern  barns. 


WRITE  TO  US  TODAY 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  FREMONT  ST.  424  E.  THIRD  ST. 


San  Francisco,  California 


Los  Angeles,  California 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  borne  of  Miss  IUAl,Tu  2NL»,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choirest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  In  service.  Look 
Dp  our  records  at  the  BIG  livestock  shows. 

THE  HKKKFOK1)  CORP.  OK  WYOMING,  Box  87«,  Cheyenne,  Wi». 
Km.  Cox,  tlerdxinan.  Raymond  8.  Hueted,  Vice-I'res.,  Gen  Mgr 


OkMONDALE  SHORTMOR1VS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side 

Rond.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN    CATTLE    (\  |>  IM  <>  N  I  I  A  I    V-    fll    BETHVOOI)    CITY,  (Al. 
DUROC-JRRSEY  SH  INK  "  *  K  ™"  » I N  I  '  nt    V.  *  .  n    „    v...  , 


Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres.  by  Thos.  F.  MrConnell.] 


BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY  AT  HILLCREST 
FARM. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
utility  Impresses  one  who  visits  the 
Hillcrest  Stock  Farm  of  T.  S.  Glide 
at  Davis.  Approached  from  almost 
any  direction,  the  buildings  stand 
out  on  an  elevation  above  the  great 
floor  of  the  Sacramento  plain.  It 
is  a  viewpoint  from  which  to  get  an 
appreciation  of  this  great  agricul- 
tural region. 

Here  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  historic  Shorthorn  are 
to  be  found.  We  saw  mostly  young 
stuff — bulls  and  heifers  of  blocky, 
low-down,  thick-meated  type  so  much- 
desired  by  modern  fanciers. 

One  heifer.  Spicy  Lady,  pure  white 
in  color,  showed  almost  perfect 
Shorthorn  type.  She  is  low-down 
and  broad  and  has  wonderful  "han- 
dling qualities,  with  a  beautiful 
head,  indicating  tbe  quiet  disposi- 
tion looked  for  in  a  good  beef  an- 
imal. 

Count  Amaranth,  the  senior  herd 
bull  since  the  death  of  Knight  Per- 
fection, is  an  animal  of  strong  indi- 
viduality, with  one  of  the  greatest 
fronts  ever  seen  on  a  Shorthorn.  He 
has  never  been  fitted  for  show  or 
forced  in  any  way,  but  last  Novem- 
ber, when  three  years  old,  he  weigh- 
ed 2150  pounds  and^  he  looks  as 
though  he  could  easily  be  made  to 
weigh  2500  pounds. 

Mr.  Glide  will  only  have  two  head 
In  the  coming  Shorthorn  sale  at 
Davis,  which  is  to  be  regretted  from 
the  buyer's  standpoint. 

KEEP  THE  GOOD  ONES  BREEDING. 

Among  a  herd  of  36  breeding 
cows  at  the  ranch  of  H.  H.  Gable, 
Esparto,  the  seventeen-year-old  ma- 
tron, Louise  Alamo  by  Imported  Lem- 
ster,  stands  out  as  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals which,  if  kept  in  a  herd, 
is  Bure  to  make  that  herd  noted  for 
his  or  her  particular  type.  Young 
breeders  cannot  too  often  be  urged 
to  retain  such  animals  in  their  herds 
when  discovered  and  not  to  part 
with  them  to  make  some  other  herd 
famous.  This  ability  to  quickly  rec- 
ognize such  individuals  is  a  sure  in- 
dication of  the  successful  breeder. 

Mr.  Gable,  who  is  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, has  found  the  demand  for 
stock  very  heavy  and  is  completely 
sold  out.  so  he  will  have  none  in  the 
Davis  sale. 

POLAND-CHINAS  AT  8UNNYSIDE. 

Not  much  has  been  heard  about 
R.  F.  Guerin  of  Sunnyside  Ranch, 
Visalia,  as  a  Poland-China  breeder, 
but  for  about  two  years  he  has  been 
quietly  picking  up  some  of  the  best 
things  offered  at  different  sales  and 
developing  a  high-class  herd  to  carry 
In  connection  with  his  Holsteins. 

At  the  recent  Kings  county  sale 
Mr.  Guerin  and  his  wife  each  made 
a  good  buy.  Mrs.  Guerin  was  the 
successful  bidder  on  the  "Ladles' 
Special,"  one  of  William  Bernstein's 
consignment,  and  Mr.  Guerin  picked 
up  Ideal  Bessie  and  Reggie's  Girl, 
two  crackerjacks  from  the  H.  D. 
McCune-  consignment. 

"Mr.  Guerin  believes  in  grinding 
all  feed  for  his  hogs,  as  well  as  his 
cows,  and  from  records  obtained 
from  him  the  results  seem  to  justify 
the  practice.  Mr.  Guerin  expects  to 
Improve  his  equipment  for  handling 
pure-bred  swine  and  to  go  into  the 
game  on  a  larger  scale. 

McCUNE  RAISING  TOPPY  POLAND8. 

When  it  comes  to  raising  a  profit- 
able litter  of  pigs,  H.  D.  McCune, 
Lemoore,  thinks  that  the  litter  sired 
by  Young  Jumbo  and  raised  .by  his 
sow  Rosebud  Quality  1st  shows  up 
pretty  well.  Two  were  sold  at 
weaning  time  for  $50  each  and  four 
others  sold  for  $115,  $150.  $190  and 
$205  respectively  at  the  recent 
Kings  county  sale.  Two  are  still 
retained  In  the  McCune  herd  at  a 
conservative  valuation  of  $250  each, 
so  this  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$1,260  for  the  litter  of  eight. 

Mr.  McCune  made  the  second 
highest  average — $237.37  per  head 
— at  tbe  recent  Kings  county  sale, 
with  nine  head  consigned.  This  is 
a  mighty  good  showing  for  a  man 
comparatively  new  at  the  game,  but 
Mr.  McCune  Is  an  excellent  feeder 


and  caretaker  and  keeps  his  stock 
in  fine  condition.    They  are  always 
contented  and  have  to  be  driven  out 
of  comfortable  positions  in  order  to, 
be  shown. 

Too  many  new  breeders  expect  the 
breed  to  do  it  all.  They  feed  lightly 
and  on  the  approach  of  anyone  their 
pigs  will  come  running  toward  their 
feeding  place,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
plainly  calling  for  "more."  If  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  supply 
them  with  grain  enough  to  keep 
them  growing  and  contented,  some 
supplemental  cheap  feed,  or  pasture, 
must  be  provided,  or  success  will 
not  be  attained.  Mr.  McCune  feeds 
his  hogs  a  slop  of  four  parts  ground 
barley,  two  parts  Suremilk  and  one 
part  tankage.  The  brood  sows  get 
good  pasture  and  the  growing  pigs 
have  access  to  self-feeders  contain- 
ing ground  barley. 

FARM   BUREAU   SALES  FAVORED. 

Farm  Bureau  auction  sales  are 
considered  a  wonderful  success  by 
H.  E.  McMahon,  Lemoore.  whose 
ranch  is  one  mile  east  of  Stratford, 
and  he  will  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
continue  appropriations  making  it 
profitable  for  such  methods  of  mar- 
keting hogs  to  go  on.  Mr.  McMahon 
Is  a  comparatively  new  breeder  of 
registered  Poland-Chinas,  but  he  has 
an  excellent  start  with  eight  good 
gilts  just  commencing  to  farrow.  He 
pastures  his  brood  sows  on  alfalfa 
and  finds  a  ration  of  rolled  mllo, 
skimmllk  and  one  -  fourth  pound 
tankage  per  head  daily  a  good  one. 
He  is  careful  not  to  feed  enough 
tankage  to  cause  scouring. 

gPEED  IN  DEVELOPING  A  RANCH. 

From  all  indications  one  of  the 
coming  livestock  and  fruit  ranches 
of  the  Hanford  section  Is  that  of 
the  Hanford  Ice  Company,  managed 
by  George  C.  Adyelott. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
fruit  tree  nor  a  purebred  herd  of 
livestock  on  the  600  acres  now  be- 
ing developed.  Mr.  Adyelott  has  al- 
ready set  out  over  200  acres  of 
peaches,  markets  400  to  500  high- 
grade  Duroc  hogs  annually,  has  15 
purebred  Duroc  sows  to  farrow  this 
spring,  milks  two  strings  of  cows  of 
which  about  12  are  registered  Hol- 
steins, and  besides  has  quite  an  acre 
in  alfalfa. 

Just  as  soon  as  time  will  permit. 
Mr.  Adyelott  intends  to  get  Into  the 
purebred  livestock  game  in  earnest 
and  he  is  liable  to  freeze  someone 
out  when  he  does,  as  he  has  a  whole 
refrigeration  plant  to  do  it  with. 

HOGS  RAISED  BY  THE  BEST  OF  MEN. 

TBe  raising  of  registered  Poland- 
Chinas  is  becoming  so  popular  in 
Hanford  that  many  business  and 
professional  men  are  getting  into 
the  game.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  Will  Bernstein,  the  popular 
baker  and  confectioner,  long  ago  fell 
before  the  allurements  of  raising 
purebred  swine  and  has  become  one 
of  the  most  prominent  breeders  in 
the  State.  Dr.  Crawshaw,  among 
the  physicians,  also  has  some  of  the 
"American  Beauties."  and  nmonfr  the 
latest  converts  is  Attorney  Harry  P. 
Brown,  who  recently  purchased  10 
beautiful  bred  Poland-China  gilts 
and  a  boar  from  M.  Basset t  &  Son, 
and  has  them  nicely  housed  on  his 
home  ranch  west  of  Hanford. 

Mr.  Brown  has  raised  market  hoes 
for  some  time,  but  just  "hog"  did 
not  appeal  to  him  when  he  could 
raise  the  real  thine  in  the  shape  of 
registered  Poland-Chinas.  He  does 
not  know  how  extensively  he  will 
engage  In  the  business,  hut  two  of 
the  gilts  have  already  farrowed  fine, 
healthv  litters,  and  as  the  location 
is  Ideal  we  may  prophesy  a  good 
business  along  these  lines  and  not 
go  far  wrong.  While  Mr.  Brown  In- 
timates that  the  "hog  raising  is  sim- 
ply Incidental,  it  is  not  as  though 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  aa  his 
experience  and  observation  with 
market  hogs  will  not  allow  things 
to  go  far  wrong. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon.  Tulare,  reports 
recent  sales  of  Holstein  bulls  to  W. 
B.  Stltt,  Tulare,  and  W.  H.  Neece, 

Lindsay. 
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Count  Glory  Takes  the  Count 


Count  Glory,  the  undefeated  Short- 
horn bull,  owned  by  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers,  Live  Oak,  Is  no  more.  Evi- 
dently something  became  lodged  in 
his  throat  and  in  coughing  to  ex- 
tricate it  he  broke  a  blood  vessel, 
which  resulted  in  his  untimely  death. 

Count  Glory  was  sired  by  Count 
Avon,  he  by  Avondale,  he  by  White- 
hall Sultan — all  international  grand 
champions.  His  dam  was  by  Imp. 
Red  Knight.  He  began  his  show 
ring  career  at  Ames,  Iowa,  where  as 
a  calf  he  defeated  his  sire.  In  Cali- 
fornia he  was  grand  champion  at 
the  State  Fair  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  last  time  being  in  1918, 


Official  Grading 


J.  A.  Bunting,  the  Hereford 
breeder  of  Mission  San  Jose,  sends 
us  a  statement  regarding  the  law  in 
Idaho,  which  requires  a  registered 
bull  with  every  25  cows  turned  on 
the  range,  and  stockmen  cannot  get 
on  the  Government  reserves  without 
complying.  This,  of  course,  means 
better  bulls  and  better  cattle  as  a 
whole,  and  while  most  range  men 
are  buying  good  bulls  some  are  put 
on  the  ranges  that  really  have  noth- 
ing to  their  credit  except  their 
papers.  It  is  apparent  that  some 
Western  breeders  look  to  the  range 
as  a  dumping  place  for  their  culls. 
They  seem  to  classify  their  regis- 
tered bulls  into  three  classes — herd 
headers,  farm  bulls  and  range  bulls 
— the  latter  being  no  better  than 
culls. 

An  Idaho  breeder  makes  a  sugges- 
tion which  Mr.  Bunting  would  like 
to  see  adopted  in  this  State — making 
compulsory  an  official  grading  of 
bulls,  the  State  to  have  a  competent 
judge  to  pass  upon  all  bulls  and  give 
each  one  a  rating.  There  would  be 
three  grades,  the  first  scoring  from 
95  to  100  points,  the  second  from 
85  to  94,  and  the  third  from  75  to 
84,  thus  castrating  all  bulls  scoring 
under  75  points.  The  bulls  that 
could  not  make  the  lowest  rating 
should  not  be  eligible  to  registration 
and  certificates  of  inspection  should 
accompany  all  applications  for  regis- 
tration. The  bulls  should  be  passed 
upon  when  four  or  five  months  old 
and  the  breeders  should  pay  a  fee 
for  every  one  Inspected. 

If  this  were  done,  a  buyer  would 
be  able  to  get  a  pretty  good  line  on 
animals  offered  by  mail,  saving  trav- 


EWES  MUST  HAVE  EXERCISE. 


[Written   for  Pnciflc   Rural   Press  by  E.  O. 
Amundnen,  Farm  Advisor,  Placer  County.] 

An  experience  with  sheep  during 
February  may  be  of  value  to  other 
Bheepmen  of  the  State. 

A  number  of  ewes,  heavy  with 
lamb,  became  sick  and  a  few  died. 
Those  carrying  twins  seemed  to  be 
more  generally  affected  than  others. 

They  staggered,  then  would  stand 
listlessly,  with  a  glassy  stare  in  the 
eyes,  eat  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all, 
and  finally  die  within*  a  few  days. 
The  symptoms  somewhat  resembled 
vegetable  poisoning,  but  no  suspi- 
cious plants  could  be  found  in  the 
hay  or  pasture.  Also,  the  only  ones 
affected  were  heavy  ewes.  They, 
were  well  fed  and  cared  for — in  fact, 
exceptionally  so. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  question 
but  that  these  were  cases  of  prepar- 
turient  paralysis,  which  has  been 
found  in  other  States  and  even  in 
Australia. 

Well-fed  ewes  are,  in  all  instances, 
the  affected  members  of  flocks.  Lack 
of  exercise  is  given  as  the  primary 
cause.  Investigations  showed  that 
on  farms  where  the  ewes  had  to 
rustle  for  a  portion  of  their  feed  and 
In  so  doing  secured  exercise,  were 
entirely  unaffected,  while  on  adjoin- 
ing farms,  with  the  same  kind  of 
pasture,  but  where  ewes  had  been 
fed  well,  there  were  cases  of  paral- 
ysis. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  ewes  should  be  starved,  but 
they  should  be  made  to  take  exer- 
cise and  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
making  them  rustle  for  some  of  the 
feed. 


after  which  he  was  retired. 

The  death  of  Count  Glory  means  a 
loss  not  only  to  Mr.  Carruthers  but 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Shorthorn 
breed.  He  was  only  four  years  old 
and  many  more  years  of  service  were 
expected  from  him.  However,  Mr. 
Carruthers  has  30  cows  in  calf  by 
him,  also  two  corking  good  bull 
calves  sired  by  him — one  out  of  a 
Mayflower  cow,  the  other  out  of  an 
Avondale  cow.  Both  will  be  kept 
and  developed  as  successors  to  their 
illustrious  sire  and  to  assist  Hall- 
wood  Villager,  the  noted  white  Short- 
horn bull,  who  now  becomes  senior 
herd  sire  at  Carruthers  Farms. 


of  Range  Bulls 


eling  expense  and  mail  order  disap- 
pointments and  resulting  in  greater 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  How 
would  the  plan  work  out? 


FOR  SALE 

600  Hampshire  FU/FC 

300  French  Merino  LYYD 

With  100%  Lambs.  Large,  prolific 
sheep,  well  adapted  to  range  hard- 
ships. Write  or  call  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 

W.  F.  Rominger 

Phone  55  F  22  Woodland 
CAPAY,     -      -  CALIFORNIA 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

15  head  fine,  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers. 
8  to  18  months  ol  ate.  For  further  in- 
formation address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petalnma,  Oal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-S-B  So.  Main  St..  I.o«  Anrelea.  Cnl 


Allied  Horses  Clipped 

Horses  of  Allied  Armies  were  clipped  rerularly. 
Army  veterinarians  knew  that  clipped  horses 
were  much  less  liable  to  sickness— <lid  better 
work  and  grave  longer  service.  The  machine 
adopted  was  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing-  No.  1. 
The  Stewart  lasts  a  lifetime  and  costs  only 
$9.75.  Send  82.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival 
Or  write  for  new  1919  catalog:. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  103,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


On  account  of  the  recent  drop  in 
price  of  butterfat,  many  high-grade 
dairy  cows  were  shipped  from  Tip- 


ton to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  reported 
that  buyers  were  paying  better  than 
$100  each. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberlands 
Type.    A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshlres  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 
M.  L.  &  E.  I-l.  MURPHY  PerHns,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Second  Spring  Sale  of  Shorthorns 

Under  Auspices  of  California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

At  University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif.,  on 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8, 1919,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

50  Head  of  Shorthorns,  comprising  25  head  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  25  Bulls.  An 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  securing  foundation  and  breeding  stock  of  exceptional 
quality.   For  catalogue  apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Auctioneer  FRED  REPPERT,  of  Decatur,  Indiana 


Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 

SECOND  SALE 


University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif. 
Wednesday,  April  9,  1919 

Drafts  from  leading  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  herds  in  this  sale  will  afford 
buyers  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  seed  of  some  of  the  best  families  of 
the  breed. 

Why  not  buy  a  good  registered  heifer  or  cow  in  this  sale  and  make  the 
beginning  of  a  purebred  registered  herd?  Some  of  the  most  famous  and 
successful  breeding  herds  have  been  founded  on  just  such  beginnings. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  good-sized  herd  of  registered  females  of  foundation 
breeding  quality  you  can  find  them  in  this  sale,  and  there  are  bulls  fit  to 
mate  with  them. 

A  choice  selection  of  bulls  especially  qualified  for  range  service  will  also 
be  found  in  the  sale,  good  growthy  fellows  of  the  type  and  breeding  that 
produce  the  heavy,  quick-maturing  kind  of  cattle. 

Catalog  of  sale  free  on  request.   Please  mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEREFORD  CATTLE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

W.  R.  Madden,  Secretary,  Dixon,  Cal.   H.  H.  Gable,  President,  Esparto,  Cal. 
Auctioneers  Management 
Col.  Fred  Reppert,  Decatur,  Ind.       CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  6  PEDIGREE  CO. 
Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles      C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


All 
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LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  tM  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  Issue. 
  SWINE. 


Berkshire*. 


(SASTLKV I KW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRE!* 

are  ths  tbrif ly.  typey.  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profit*  for  you.  Prizes  and 
Wampionship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  Judges  in  America— only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economi 
cal  meat  production,  viz:  heavy  bone,  food 
iffil  hromd  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy 
feeding  qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd 
mdude*  Riverby  Princes*,  grand  champion 
*°w  ?*  r*5  worl<l;  Rock  wood  Lady  100th.  11)17 
«ra>4  ehampion  of  America:  Mayfield  Laurel 
loth.  1917  grand  champion  of  California 
ared  sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for 

••->'••'••»   Banco,  Santa  Rasa.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal.   

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
n.i»wtt.  Hanford.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHIN  Afl — Quality  and  bone  our 
hobby.  Fall  boars  for  sale.  H.  D.  McCune. 
Lemoore,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  —  POLAND-cniNAS — June  gilts 
sired  by  A.  Price.  Write  W.  S.  Adams.  Grid- 
ley.  Cal.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G. 
Fresno.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS — 
Prifcs  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein.  Trew- 
hllt.  and  Ross  Mood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


roi,AND-CHINA8 — A  few  young  service 
boars  fur  sale.    R  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
FT  E  MeMahan.  Lemoore.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE.** 
tone,  easy  feeding  kind  that  make 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
let.  describing  our  worlds  reserve 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and 
Anchorage  Farm.  Orland, 


— The  pro- 
the  highest 
feed.  They 
reasonable: 
free  book 
champion, 
making  a 
gilts. 
Cal. 


mi — (3.1.00 — (60.00 
BARON  DIKE  S01ST 
Omaha  (.rani  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:    3.  5.  and  0  months  old.  from 
HnO  pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
■  othing  that  we  wouldut  use  ourselves 
SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 
.     t    906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales 


QBAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRE*) 
A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Bis 
Leader.  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 

A.  B    Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon.  Cal. 

CROLKY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED  The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townaend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRE.*  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  oon\-inced.  R.  J.  Merrill  A  Son,  Mor- 
g««  Hill.  Cal. 


BKKKMI1KKS  IN  PERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices 
F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE* — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
(1600  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm 
Modesto. 

BERKSHIRE'S  by  Ringleader~"20th.  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York. 
Modesto.  ' 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B  Anderson.  B  714W  .  Sacramento  Cal 


CARKI  1IIKKS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune     Live  Oak.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D 

Hume.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE* — Fair  Oaks  Ranah,  Willits. 
California  1 


Polund-Chinas. 
SOW  BARGAINS 


-We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  aad  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
(COO  aad  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station. 
Riverside.  Cal. 


ELDBRSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware.  Live 
Oak.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  fer  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  1.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.  

THK  BEST  IN  THE  WEST  —  California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS— 
All  immune  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen.  Coachella.  Cal.  

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Boie"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  at  Sacramento,  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


Itll.l.IKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling boar  for  sale:  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  orders  now  for  spring  pig*.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham. Mills.  Cal.  

PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES  —  August 
boars.  Prices  moderate.  Cedarburst  Ranches. 
Monte  2.  Sacramento.  

 Dn  roc -Jerseys.  

LIBERTY    RANCH    SERVICE  BOAR — An 

outstanding  youngster,  farrowed  August  20. 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer,  second  grand  cham- 
pion Riverside  Fair:  dam  by  Arion  Cherry  King 
5th.  Weighed  177  lbs.  at  5^  months:  49  in 
long.  28  In.  high.  10  in.  bone.  Great  stretch, 
strong  back,  good  feet.  To  avoid  inbreeding 
will  sell  rirht.  or  exchange  for  boar  equally 
•rood.  L.  W.  Serrell.  Route  2.  Box  32,  Van 
Nuvs.  

Dl'ROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Weaned 
pig*  from  December  and  January  litters  for 
•ale  now  at  $25.00.  Either  boar*  or  gilts.  A 
limited  number  available.  Mail  orders  filled 
in  order  of  priority.  Ranch  at  Owensmoutn. 
Clw  office,  1219  Brockman  Building,  Los  An- 
geles. h  j  

WE  WON  MORE  MONET  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buv  some  of  this  winning  stock T  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

DC  ROC- JERSEYS — Burke's  Good  Enuff. 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derry field  Farm.  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Sacramento.  

DrROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders:  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  beet  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Sloctim  A  Sons).  Willows.  

BOUDIEB  Dt'ROCS  all  sold  out.  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H 
E    Boudier.  Nana. 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Livestock  Sale  Dates 

March  15  and  16 — Reno  Livestock  Co  . 
Reno.  Nov.    Herefords  and  Shorthorns. 

March  17 — Lodge  von  Heim  herd,  Kent, 
Wash.  Holsteins. 

March  18 — Garden  City  Sanitarium.  San 
Jose.  Duroc-Jerseys. 

March  18 — Sutter  A  Schelbert,  Modesto. 
Holstein*  and  Durhams. 

March  27 — Guaranty  consignment  sale. 
Sacramento.  Holsteins. 

April  2 — B.  R.  Put*.  La  ton.  Holsteins. 

April  3 — Walter  F.  Mitchell.  Visalia. 
Holsteins. 

April  8 — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association.  Davis.  Shorthorns. 

April  9 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Davis.  Hereford*. 


Jane  Garden  Farm,  Sacramento, 
has  sold  a  son  of  Spring  Farm  King 
Pontiac  to  L.  W.  Hutcbins,  Turlock, 
and  a  young  bull  to  W.  Hensdale, 
Clarksburg. 

Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie,  the  of- 
ficial world  record  milk  cow  in  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  herd,  has  drop- 
ped a  fine  bull  calf  sired  by  King 
Morco  Alcartra,  son  of  Tilly  Alcar- 
tra. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare,  has  sold  to 
George  Beck  &  Son,  Tulare,  a  son  of 
Prince  Riverside  Walker  and  the 
record  cow,  Hertinga  Willis,  who  re- 
cently produced  1039  pounds  butter 
from  23,960  pounds  milk  in  one 
year.  Also  another  son  of  the  same 
bull  was  sold  to  C.  H.  Robertson, 
Tulare. 

Orange  county  is  establishing  a 
herd  of  registered  Holsteins,  believ- 
ing that  the  presence  of  such  cattle 
will  prove  an  incentive  to  dairy- 
men to  improve  their  herds.    A  bull, 


three  cows  and  a  calf  were  recently 
purchased  In  Arizona  and  are  now 
on  the  county  farm  at  West  Orange. 

J.  R.  Coon  of  Modesto  has  sold  a 
bull  calf  twelve  hours  old  to  George 
Kounias,  also  of  Modesto,  for  $200. 
This  calf  is  from  Florence  Nightin- 
gale De  Kol,  sired  by  King  Korn- 
dyke  Hengerveld  Ormsby. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Orland  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be 
held  at  the  L  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Orland, 
Wednesday  evening.  March  2f>.  The 
program  will  consist  of  election  of 
officers,  an  address  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club,  a  banquet  and  after-dinner 
speeches. 

R.  ,C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare,  is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  seven-day  record 
recently  made  by  his  Holstein  heifer. 
Buena  Alta  Aaggie  Ormsby.  She 
had  no  preparation  for  the  test  and 
was  not  in  particularly  high  condi- 
tion, yet  at  two  years  and  six  days 
she  produced  19.13  pounds  butter 
from  411.03  pounds  milk,  with  an 
average  buttertat  test  of  8.7  per 
cent.  This  record  was  made  at  Mr. 
Higdon's  Tulare  Holstein  Farm,  and 
the  heifer  was  bandied  by  W.  H. 
Redd,  herdsman.  Mr.  Sturgeon  is 
preparing  six  other  cows  and  heifers 
to  go  on  test  and  expects  that  all 
will  make  creditable  A.  R.  O.  records. 

S.  A.  W.  Carver  of  the  Crescent 
Creamery  Company,  Los  Angeles,  re- 
cently pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
selling  artificially  compounded  milk 
and  was  sentenced  to  50  days  in  jail. 
Notice  of  appeal   was  immediately 

(Continued  on  page  4241 


HEAVY  -  BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars   for   sale.     Ormondale   Co.,   Route  1. 

R or! wood  City.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


DUROC- JERSEYS — October  pigs.  S15.00  to 
82fr  00.    Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JER8EY  GILTS  for 
sale.    D.  Fricot.  Angels  Camp,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W 
J  Fnlgham  A>  Sons.  Visalia.  Cal 


YORKSHIRES. 


LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES — Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  A  T>  union.  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa. 

Cal. 


Hamnshlre*. 


REGISTERED  HAM  TSUI  RES — Fine  quality 
Two  open  gilts.  Now  booking  orders  for 
weanling  pigs  for  April.  Our  28-months-old 
herd  boar  being  related  to  our  young  sows, 
will  sacrifice  at  15c.  lb.  Tom  M.  Bodger. 
Gardena.  Cal. 


MY  HAMPSH1RES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugii*.  Cal 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  —  Voung  stock  for 
sale.    Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  Cal.   


Miscellaneous. 


O.  I.  C.   BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 

Ohio  Boy.  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion Jas    Little.  Wasco.  Cah  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Voung  stock  for  sale. 
A.  T.  Tnbbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS  —  Large  type.  H.  T 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


HoMelna. 


WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes.  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise  Cal  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  front  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal  

BEST  POLAND-CHINA  BLOOD  from  hog 
belt.  Immuned  September  pigs.  Line  bred 
Bis;  Bob  March  pigs.    R.  W.  Jickling.  Elmlra. 

WAUKBEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  (700  Grand  Champion  of 
California     Les  McCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
aad  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    W   K   Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  GILTS  —  Four  months. 
(25  00.  Registered  and  crated.  Edward  A. 
Hall.  Rt.  1.  Box  39.  Wateonrille.  Cal. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 
Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  re  test.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

WANTED  —  Thoroughbred  Poland  -  China 
sows  or  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  April.  Address. 
Bert  Psmeroy.  Oakdale.  Cal.  

30  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  lor  sale.  J.  W. 
WaksfUld,  Acampo,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— Kor  sale.  20  high 
grade  heifers.  1  S  to  2  years  old.  Well 
marked,  fine  condition.  Part  of  them  bred  to 
freshen  this  fall  to  Buttercup  bull.  C.  L. 
Kneatice.  Rt.  A.  Box  236.  Reedley.  Cal  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS— 1  have  "for  "sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
eome  see  them     R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Csl. 

Sl'NNYBROOK  RANCH,  WILLITS,  CAL. — 
Young  registered  Holstein  bulls.  Also  12 
head  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  cows,  nicely 
marked  and  well  bred.  

F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  \  ,  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FANCY    GRADE    H0I.8TEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.    The  Lewis 

Company.  San  Jose.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Helfere  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


GOTSHALL  A  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered    Holstein-Fnesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millhrae.  Cal  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAllister  St  Sons.  China.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOI.STEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal.  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T   B   King.  Visalia. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  Cal.  

 Jeisej*.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS  —  Tuberculin 
tested.    Production  counts.    E.  E.  Greenough. 

Merced.  ,  


YOUNG    BULLS    from    Register    of  Merit 

cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  


Guernseys. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERNSEY'S. 
A   21 -months-old    bull    out   of   dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  Cal.  


RANCHO    SAN    Jl'LIAN     SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HERBF0BD8 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke, 

Likely.  Modoc  county.  Csf     **1 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-mealed.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  < 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BERT  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  ; 

HEREFORDS— Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. ■  Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  bead  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH.  J  no. 
H.  Cazier  Sk  Son  Co..  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  'm 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Price* 
reasonable.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willi ta.  Cal. 

JAC  K  London  R  \ N (  II— Breeder*  of  prise 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glenn  Rllea.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.   i 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  3| 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO..  breeders  ef  Regie 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  I 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN.  Breeder  of  register- 
ed  Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.  

GEOBGB  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  


HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
sion. San  Jose.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FABM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  


EDGKMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.   


PK1M  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  


Ayrshire*. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYKSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  ar  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal 


AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all  ages.  E  B 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building.  San 
Frsnetsro 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORN'S— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 


INNISFAII.    DAIRY    SHORTHORN'S  Reels 

tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logr.  Siiisun.  Cal   


REEF  CATTLE. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  nerd*  in  the  coun 
try.  If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land.  Sacra 
mento.  


SHORTHORNS  - 

Oak.  Cat. 


■  Curruthers     Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE.  Petuluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
■  SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE — Ewe  lass  be  and 
matured  bucks  from  Iowa.  Non-related.  C. 
J.  L.  Stonebrakcr.  Route  A.  Chlco.  Csl.  

DORSETS  AND  BOMNEYS —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E  Marble.  Soatk  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.  ' 

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Shropshire*.  


K\l  IK  I      BROS.,     WOODLAND.    CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheet*.  

CnAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of'; 

Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  , 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTI 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Harm 


MISCEI.I.AN'EOI 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shire*. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  aienn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  6.  Gull- 
ford,  owner*.    


CBOLEY'8  BALANCED  DAIRY  FK HO — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  beat  California  calf  raiser.  Gee.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsnnd  streets. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.   


WANTED — 10  dairy  cows.  Give  price,  age 
milk  production,  butter  fat  test  and  date  las 
calving,  and  description  in  first  letter.  Ad 
dress.  H.  C.  Gomes.  R.  F.  D.  120.  Ooocord 

aSt  .  


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  an*-  Duroi 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  OsJ. 


■  I 
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CALIFORNIA  "BREED  PROMOTION"  SALES 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Gal.,  Thursday,  April  10,  '19,  at  9  a.m. 

25-Head  Outstanding  lndividuals-25 

Some  Wonderfully  Attractive  Heifers    -    A  Great  Line  Up  of  Young  Bulls 

Purely  a  "breed  promotion"  enterprise.  About" 20  of  the  most  enthusiastic  boosters  of  Polled 
Herefords  in  the  United  States  have  contributed  twenty-five  head  of  strictly  high-class  cattle 
to  make  the  first  sale  of  the  breed  ever  held  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Each  contributor 
has  done  his  best  to  have  a  better  animal  in  this  sale  than  any  of  his  fellow  breeders.  Cattle 
have  gone  here  that  could  not  have  been  bought  at  any  price  within  reason  at  private  treaty, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Polled  Herefords  in  new  territory  they  are  con- 
signed to  this  sale.  "Strictly  Choice"  has  been  the  requirement  and  nothing  that  will  not  be 
a  real  advertisement  for  the  breed  has  been  accepted. 

California  and  other  Western  breeders  will  have  rare  opportunity  to  buy  at  their  own  door 
and  at  their  own  price  very  choice  specimens  of  the  breed.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
by  the  association  to  see  that  the  sale  shall  be  so  made  up  and  so  conducted  as  to  result  in 
future  demand  for  hornless  Herefords  from  the  coast  states. 

Buyers  unable  to  attend  in  person  can  safely  send  mail  bids  for  anything  in  the  offering. 
Nearly  all  these  cattle  are  yearlings  or  just  past  two  years  old.  They  will  stand  the  change 
in  good  shape  and  quickly  become  acclimated.  They  have  their  whole  useful  lifetime  before 
them.  They  are  old  enough  to  show  promise  of  what  they  will  eventually  develop  into. 
Many  of  the  yearlings  can  be  shipped  in  crates  by  express  if  necessary  and  thus  save  time 
and  money  in  getting  them  home. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Because  of  the  importance  of  beginners  getting  started  right  and 
recognizing  that  most  of  the  buyers  will  be  establishing  new  herds,  we  have  arranged  for  the 
presence  of  Mr.  John  Letham  (dean  of  Hereford  judges  and  newspaper  men),  to  be  at  this 
sale  to  assist  buyers  in  selecting  cattle  and  appraising  pedigrees.  Mr.  Letham  is  doubtless 
the  best  known  breeder,  feeder,  fitter,  and  judge  of  Hereford  cattle  in  America.  He  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  student  of  pedigrees  and  his  services  are  always  in  demand  wherever 
Herefords  are  known.  Californians  should  avail  themselves  of  this  unusual  privilege  of  get- 
ting the  judgment  of  this  man  without  cost.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  your  bids  to  Mr. 
Letham.  If  you  do  attend,  get  him  to  assist  you  in  choosing.  He  knows  cattle,  pedigrees, 
and  values  as  well,  if  not  better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and  his  services  are  absolutely 
free. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PARTICULARS.    THE  TIME  IS  SHORT. 

Col.  Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer. 
H.  L.  Schooley,  in  charge. 

SALE  HEADQUARTERS,  SACRAMENTO  HOTEL,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Address  mail  there  for  any  of  the  above  named  parties. 

AMERICAN  POLLED  HEREFORD  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Jno.  Letham,  Special  Representative. 
B.  O.  Gammon,  Clerk. 


B.  O.  Gammon,  Secy. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


After  March  25th,  address  inquiries  and  requests  for  catalogs 
to  Pacific  Rural  Press,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  422)  * 
filed.  Mr.  Carver  claimed  that  his 
company  did  not  adulterate  milk,  but 
to  tide  over  a  shortage  milk  was 
manufactured  from  pure  milk  pow- 
der and  cream — a  product  known  as 
reassembled  milk. 

The  world's  one-day  record  for 
milk  production  has  just  been  broken 
by  a  Minnesota  cow  in  the  herd  of 
W.  S.  Moscrip  of  Lake  Elmo,  who 
produced  156  pounds. 

Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  are 
becoming  more  numerous  every 
month.  Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa 
Rosa  Informs  us  that  23  breeders 
have  recently  been  added  to  the 
ranks. 

George  Kounias,  Modesto,  has 
made  sales  recently  to  J.  R.  Coon  of 
Modesto,  E.  Peterposten  of  Hugh- 
Bon,  J.  T.  Stahamajhan  of  Turlock. 
E.  J.  Wheeler  of  Hughson,  J.  A. 
Kirk  of  Oakdale  and  John  Nunes  of 
Crows  Landing. 

F.  W.  Elleby,  the  Jersey  breeder 
of  Modesto,  whose  sale  of  five  cows 
to  the  Hearst  estate  was  recently 
reported  in  these  columns,  has  pur- 
chased five  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers  and  the  four-year-old 
bull,  Wildwood  Critic,  from  David 
Larson,  Stevinson. 

A  co-operative  dairy  association 
■with  a  capital  of  $50,000  has  been 
formed  at  Durham.  Purebred  Hol- 
stein  cattle  will  be  purchased.  When 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cows 
It  is  planned  to  have  a  cooling  and 
bottling  plant  for  the  handling  of  a 
big  retail  milk  business.  The  milk 
will  be-  delivered  by  truck  to  Chico, 
where  there  is  said  to  be  a  fine  mar- 
ket because  of  insufficient  dairies. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Com- 
pany, Minturn,  reports  the  follow- 
ing recent  sales  of  registered  Here- 
fords:  Three  eighteen-months-old 
bulls  to  Cutler  Bros.,  Visalia;  two 
bulls  of  the  same  age  to  George  C. 
Stockfleth,  Clayton. 

W.  R.  Madden,  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, reports  that  the  entry  list 
for  the  annual  sale  to  be  held  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  April  9, 
shows  that  80  head  will  be  offered, 
consisting  of  55  females  and  25 
bulls. 

In  last  week's  issue  we  stated  that 
the  Pacheco  Cattle  Company,  Hollis- 
ter,  would  have  50  Hereford  calves 
from  their  senior  herd  bull,  True- 


YOUR  OWN 

BARLEY 

Cut  down  the  cost  of  feeding  Save  3  cents 
per  pound  and  the  hauling.  Do  the  work 
at  your  leisure.  The  No.  22  rolls  10  to  16 
Backs  with  3  to  4  H.  P.  engine  Other  sizes 
to  meet  your  requirements  Write  lor  cir- 
cular 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 
Far  to  it  Representative,  Rtoi-kton.  Cal. 


dale,  but  we  should  have  stated 
heifer  calves.  Of  course  it  is  well 
known  that  this  concern  raises  Short- 
horns and  that  the  bull  Truedale  is 
a  truly  representative  animal  of  the 
Shorthorn  breed. 

A  convention  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  will  be  held 
at  Davis,  April  8  and  9,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  sales  of  Here- 
fords  and  Shorthorns.  A  barbecue 
luncheon  will  be  served  on  both 
days.  There  will  be  delegates  from 
all  of  the  49  counties  where  the  in- 
dustry is  organized  and  special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  the  market- 
ing problem.  A  full  list  of  the 
speakers  and  their  subjects  will  be 
announced  next  week. 

At  the  annual  sale  of  the  Califor- 
nia Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Davis,  April  8,  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  will  be  the 
young  bull  California  Model,  con- 
signed by  the  University  Farm.  This 
young  bull  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  bred  ever  offered  in  California, 
being  sired  by  Sultan  Mayflower,  \he 
University  herd  sire,  and  out  of 
Glenbrook's  Marvel,  a  granddaughter 
of  Whitehall  Sultan.  This  cow  pro- 
duced California  Favorite,  grand 
champion  at  the  1916  International, 
and  California  Marvel,  champion 
Shorthorn  steer  at  the  1918  Inter- 
national— the  latter  being  sired  by 
Sultan  Mayflower.  In  all,  60  head 
will  be  offered,  consisting  of  35  fe- 
males and  25  bulls. 


INFALLIBLE 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

John  M.  Bernstein,  Hanford,  re- 
ports that  the  sow  he  bought  at  the 
Gatewood  sale  farrowed  a  litter  of 
seven  very  fine  pigs. 

J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockeford,  the  well- 
known  Duroc  breeder,  has  decided  to 
show  nothing  but  stock  of  his  own 
breeding  at  the  State  and  county 
fairs  next  fall. 

H.  D.  McCune,  Lemoore,  has  re- 
cently sold  18  Poland-China  pigs  to 
as  many  members  of  the  Lemoore 
and  Stratford  pig  clubs.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  quality  of  Mr.  McCune's 
stock. 

At  a  recent  farm  bureau  auction 
sale  of  hogs  at  Visalia  a  top  price 
of  $15.40  was  paid  on  86  hogs  aver- 
aging 203  pounds.  There  were  over 
50  consignors  and  the  bidding  was 
brisk. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Poland- 
China  futurity  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  there  will  be  a  junior  futurity 
for  animals  farrowed  between  March 
1  and  September  1,  1918.  The  list 
provides  for  six  places  and  the  first 
prize  is  $60. 

Allen  Thompson,  Tulare,  recently 
received  a  royally  bred  Duroc-Jersey 
sow  from  John  C.  Simon,  Humboldt, 
Neb.  This  sow  shows  plenty  of 
size,  bone  and  quality  and  was  bred 
to  a  son  of  Great  Orion,  the  top  pig 
at  "Bill"  Reed's  sale. 

H.  N.  Fowler,  Wasco,  has  sold  a 
yearling  Berkshire  sow  to  Patter- 
son &  Goodrich  of  Shafter  for  $125 
and  two  weanling  gilts  for  $60  each; 
also  a  weanling  boar  pig  to  Frank 
Slsler,  Visalia.  All  were  sired  by 
Charmer  Star  Master. 

Clayton  N.  Slocum  of  H.  P.  61o- 
cum  &  Son,  Willows,  writes  us  that 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCHERONS  •  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 
ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
iescendants  of  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  sound- 
ness and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
?very  horse.  If  your  community  is  In 
need  of  a  high-class  stallion,  come  to 
Patterson.  California,  and  see  the  largest 
ind  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND  LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
SIXTY  DAYS. 
Visitors  Welcome.    Corr«*Pon(lenc'':  Invited. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,,  California 


SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE  GRADE 
SI  PEKIOK  GRADE 


(g)- BLACK  SHFI1S 


J 


00 


J 


"Winchester 


J 


Put  It  There 


Into  your  favorite  gun  goes  your 
favorite  shell.  Make  sure  that  into 
your  favorite  shell  has  gone  a  Her- 
cules Shokeless  Shotgun  Powder — 
either  Infallible  or  "E.  C." 

These  powders  are  the  choice  of 
many  an  old  hand  at  the  traps  and 
in  the  field.  They  have  won  the 
confidence  of  these  men  on  account 
of  their  unusually  light  recoil,  high 
velocity,  and  even  patterns,  and 
uniformity  in  quality. 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 


TEX. 


may  be  obtained  in  the  fourteen 
different  shells  illustrated  in  the 
column  to  the  left.  Your  favorite 
shell  is  certainly  among  these  four- 
teen. 

You  can  readily  tell  whether  or  not 
it  contains  Infallible  or  "  E.  C." 
On  the  outside  of  the  box  in  which 
the  shells  are  sold  and  on  the  top 
wad  of  the  shell  itself  appears  the 
name  of  the  powder  it  contains. 

Look  for  the  name  of  a  Hercules  Powder. 
If  you  don't  see  it,  ask  for  it.  You  can  get 
it  in  the  shell  you  shoot. 

5JL       HERCULES  POWDER^  CO.  *L 

1025  Chronicle  Building  -y  ?> 


San  Francisco 


California 


Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 


The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the  Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 
show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  saw. 

1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 

Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  SO  Young  Mules 


JOHIN  BURRELL,     Hanford,  Cal. 


Champion  Ram    P    P    I  E 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININlINCiS  F>.  F>.  I.  I-.,  1QIS 

Aged  Bam,  First  and  Second.    Yearhnt  Ram, 
First.     Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third 
Champion  Ram.    Yearling  Ewe.  Second  Est 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third     Get  of  sire.  First 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First: 
and  Fourth.    Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.   Flock,  any  ace.  See 
ond.     Flock,  any  are.  bred  by  Exiii.ntor.  Sec- 
ond.   Flock,  one  yew  old.  First     Flock,  on* 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First     Flock  un- 
der one  jnsar.  First.    Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.     Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond  and  Third.     Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder       Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor 
A  total,  including-  American  Shropnhire  Specials,  s 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  0  Championship* 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Rwes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lois 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents.  KAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 
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he  19  on  his  way  Bast  after  another 
load  of  bred  sows,  to  be  put  in  the 
Uneeda  Glenn  county  herd  of  Du- 
rocs.  He  is  going  as  far  East  as 
Kentucky  to  visit  McKee  Bros.,  and 
then  will  make  purchases  in  Central 
Nebraska. 

George  H.  Barton  has  started  a 
Poland-China  breeding  establishment 
at  Riverview  Farms,  Clements,  and 
has  purchased  a  joint  interest  with 
Young  &  Clark  in  the  boar  Bar- 
ton's Big  Korver,  sired  by  the  East- 
ern boar  Big  Korver  and  out  of 
Smooth  Beauty,  the  grand  champion 
at  the  1918  State  Fair. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap,  whose  Duroc- 
Jersey  sale  will  take  place  at  San 
Jose,  March  18,  at  1  p.  m.,  writes 
us  that  no  other  herd  of  its  size  on 
I  the  Coast  has  such  gilt-edge  stuff  as 
will  be  offered  at  this  sale,  and  his 
claim  seems  to  be  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  already  a  bid 
of  $2050  on  two  of  the  good  animals 
— $1,025  each. 

J.  H.  Cook,  Forest  View  Farm, 
Paradise,  has  recently  been  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  He  had 
rented  his  farm  and  expected  to  go 
to  France,  but  is  getting  back  into 
the  Poland-China  game  again  and 
is  determined  to  make  a  great  name 
for  his  herd  boar,  Cook's  Hancher- 
dale  Jones.  At  the  Gatewood  sale  he 
bought  four  Blue  Valley  Tecumseh 
sows. 

W.  Bernstein,  Hanford,  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  W.  T.  Dice  as 
manager  of  his  herd  of  Poland- 
Chinas.'  Mr.  Dice  formerly  raised 
Poland-Cihnas  at  Fowler,  but  more 
recently  has  been  located  at  Pres- 
cott,  Wash.  He  is  an  experienced 
breeder  and  feeder  and  Mr.  Bern- 
stein is  to  be  congratulated  on  se- 
curing his  assistance.  Mr.  Dice  ex- 
pects to  continue  in  the  Poland- 
China  business  himself  in  a  limited 
way,  besides  having  active  manage- 
ment of  the  Bernstein  herd. 

H.  C.  Shinn,  Tulare,  has  recently 
received  two  exceptionally  fine  Po- 
land-China sows  from  the  East — 
Frazier's  Model  from  Wilver  Dell 
Farm,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Model 
Lady  from  Bridges  Bros.,  Slater,  Mo. 
Both  have  farrowed  fine  litters,  the 
latter  having  10  corking  good  pigs 
sired  by  Bridges  Bob  Wonder,  grand 
champion  at  Missouri  State  Fair  in 
1917.  Mr.  Shinn  also  bought  an 
excellent  bred  sow  from  the  McCune 
consignment  at  the  recent  Kings 
county  sale.  If  he  keeps  on  at  the 
present  rate  he  will  have  one  of  the 
best  new  herds  in  the  State. 

Since  our  announcement  in  last 
week's  issue  that  the  Chicago  mini- 
mum of  $17.50  would  continue  tem- 
porarily, pork  and  pork  products 
have  been  removed  from  the  export 
conservation  list.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration announced  that  this  action 
would  destroy  its  ability  to  further 
stabilize  the  price  of  live  hogs  and 
that  it  probably  would  result  in  the 
price  increasing  beyond  the  former 


minimum.  This  result  immediately 
was  apparent  in  the  market,  as 
prices  immediately  went  up  and  top 
prices  are  now  over  $18.50 — the 
highest  since  last  November.  It  is 
expected  that  on  account  of  the  very 
heavy  foreign  demand  these  high 
prices  will  continue  for  some  time. 


Sheep. 

The  first  Karakul  lamb  born  in 
California  recently  arrived  at  the 
Kerman  Karakul  Sheep  Company  of 
Kerman.  His  skin  was  said  to  be 
worth  $30  when  he  was  three  days 
old,  yet  his  dam  was  merely  a  half- 
blood,  coarse-wool  ewe.  He  will  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Charles  Kimble  of  Hanford  reports 
feed  as  very  poor  on  the  sheep  range 
and  the  young  alfalfa  on  the  irri- 
gated pasture  is  frosted  so  that  it  is 
almost  poison  for  the  sheep.  Two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  is  the  heaviest 
rain  since  last  September.  A  select 
bunch  of  35  young  Ramboulllet  ewes 
was  recently  sold  by  Mr.  Kimble  to 
the  Conway  ranch  at  Woodland. 

Sheep  in  the  Solano  and  Sacra- 
mejito  county  bottoms  are  in  good 
condition.  There  has  been  a  good 
crop  of  lambs  and  they  appear 
thrifty  and  strong.  The  fine  rains 
have  freshened  up  the  pastures  and 
there  is  a  good  short  bite  every- 
where. A  little  good  bean  straw  or 
any  other  dry  forage  would  help  to 
keep  the  ewes  from  getting  too  loose 
until  the  green  stuff  has  a  little 
more  substance  in  it. 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

Bred  to  Iowa  Wonder  and  Model  Jones 
These  are  the  two  beet  boars  I  could  buy. 
Their  breeding  is  A-l.  , 

W.  D.  TREWHITT,  Hanford. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

WT  Poland= Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


SWEETWATER  DUR0CS 

California's  Most  Popular  Big  Type  Sire. 

GREAT  MODEL 

(By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th) 
M.  C.  Allen    Winsor  Ranch.  Peters-Lamson 
B.  M.  Allen  Bon  it  a,  San  Diego  Co.  &  Walker 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCXJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexea. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINKLAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

California  ranks  fifteenth  in  the 
Union  in  the  aggregate  value  of  live- 
stock on  farms  January  1,  1919. 
Iowa  was  first  and  Illinois  second. 
Our  neighboring  State.  Oregon,  was 
twenty-ninth  and  Washington  thirty- 
sixth. 

Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa  has  im- 
ported over  100  Shire  horses  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years,  but  he  is 
now  retiring  and  his  Shire  stallion, 
Desparte  Banker,  the  English  prize 
winner,  is  being  offered  along  with 
other  stock. 

The  great  Vina  Ranch  of  Tehama 
county,  consisting  of  60,000  acres, 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  and 
will  be  sold  in  tracts  to  suit  pur- 
chasers under  the  direction  of  W.  G. 
Stimmel,  for  several  years  manager 
of  the  property  for  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

The  first  annual  farmers'  sale  of 
Shorthorns,  Berkshires,  Shropshires 
and  ponies  at  Butte  City  Ranch  was 
a  decided  success.  Practically  all  of 
the  stock  offered  was  young  and 
most  of  it  stayed  in  Glenn  and  ad- 
joining counties.  The  calves  aver- 
aged $167.25;  the  pigs,  including 
many  weanlings,  averaged  $40; 
Shropshires  averaged  $61.90,  and  the 
ponies  averaged  $53.50.  Mr.  Guil- 
ford expressed  himself  well  pleased 
with  the  results. 

University  Farm  at  Davis  is  be- 
coming the  logical  meeting  place  for 
associations  holding  their  annual 
meetings  and  livestock  sales.  A  pa- 
vilion suitable  for  sales  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  There  is 
room  for  the  livestock  to  be  on  ex- 
hibition before  the  sale  and  com- 
fortable seating  capacity  for  visitors. 
A  cafeteria  is  on  the  grounds  and 
those  who  wish  to  remain  over  night 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  dormi- 
tories. The  Farm  authorities  en- 
courage meetings  and  sales  at  the 
Farm  to  acquaint  farmers  with  the 
work  that  is  being  done  there.  A 
visit  to  a  meeting  or  sale  can  be 
made  a  most  profitable  one. 

Four  thousand  trapper  licenses 
were  issued  in  California  last  year. 
More  skunks  were  caught  than  any 
.other  animals,  the  number  being 
10,480.  The  pelts  are  worth  from 
$1.50  to  $3  each.  Other  animals 
caught  were  as  follows:  804  mink, 
127  pine  marten,  28  fisher,  59 
weasel  82  badger,  2308  raccoon,  1381 
ring-tailed  cat,  2  6  river  otter,  2268 
fox,  55  bear,  1941  coyote,  7  moun- 
tain lion,  1488  wild  cat,  111  house 
cat,  18  opossum,  60  muskrat,  20 
woodrat  and  3  mole.  Mink  bring 
better  than  $3  and  pine  marten  bet- 
ter than  $5.  Coyotes  are  good  money 
makers.  It  is  a  poor  skin  that 
doesn't  bring  $5,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  bring  as  high  as  $25. 


DUROC=JERSEYS 
AT  AUCTION 

ENTIRE  HERD— ALL  REGISTERED. 

_  Cream  of  the  breed.  Large  type,  mammoth  sows,  senior  year- 
lings, 7  feet  long,  over  36  inches  tall.  Mammoth  Boar,  Orion 
Cherry  King,  2  years  old,  weight  900  lbs.  The  finest  lot  of  gilts 
you  want  to  look  at.  Blue  Ribbons  and  Purple.  No  better  ever 
offered  on  the  Coast.  Young  Boars  ready  for  service,  big  bone, 
typey  fellows.  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Colonel  strains.  Come 
and  get  them  at  your  own  price.  Terms  cash,  or  its  equivalent 
paper.  MARCH  18,  1 :00  P.  M.  SHARP. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 

GARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM 

SAN  JOSE 

One  mile  from  depot  on  street  car  line. 


UNEEDA  QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair.  1018. 


Uneeda  Glenn  County  Herd  of 

Duroc  -Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand   Champion   Sow,   Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts. 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 

High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking: 
sire.  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King-  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
bows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL, 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGD0N,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  weanlings  for  sale.  Am  booking 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen, 
Grand  Champion,  1917,  Sacramento.  * 
C.    J.   GILBERT,  Lancaster,  CaL 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS 

Every  point  the  buyer  demands  for  a  profit-making  hog  Is 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  pigs,  either  sex,  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months.  Our 
herd  boar  has  the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief  Defender.  Crimson 
Wonder,  Jack's  Friend.  Joe  Orion.  Etc. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH, 

SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 


LA  REPORT 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  Bold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  nowjjooking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BI.DO. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  B.  H.  Wliitten,  Livestock  Ktlitor. 


BREEDING  FOR  HEAVY  LAYERS. 


|  HE  secret  of  suc- 
cessful breeding 
consists  simply 
in  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  mate 
[  birds  so  that 
they  will  pro- 
d  u  c  e  an  im- 
proved progeny. 
|  This  knowledge 
can  be  gained 
by  observation,  study  and  experience, 
and  If  a  breeder  will  give  the  mat- 
ter the  same  careful  consideration 
that  any  line  of  endeavor  requires 
in  order  to  achieve  success  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  mate  his  birds  prop- 
erly for  the  best  results,  even  with- 
out the  use  of  the  trap  nest. 

Not  that  I  am  against  trap-nest- 
ing. I  believe  that  it  should  be 
done  on  all  large  breeding  farms, 
but  because  of  the  way  it  ties  a  fel- 
low down  I  do  not  recommend'  the 
method  for  beginners  or  breeders 
who  do  not  have  large  enough  flocks 
to  require  the  constant  attention  of 
one  man. 

Besides,  the  average  breeder  does 
not  use  the  trap  nest  with  judg- 
ment. He  is  so  eager  to  develop  the 
heaviest  possible  layers  in  the  short- 
est time  that  he  takes  nothing  Into 
consideration  but  the  egg  yield.  The 
heaviest  layers  are  put  in  the  best 
pens,  irrespective  of  their  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  other  important 
points,  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of 
weak,  undersized  pullets  that  make 
much  lower  trap-nest  records  than 
those  of  their  mothers. 

In  breeding  for  heavy  laying  it  is 
not  so  much  a  hen's  ability  to-  pro- 
duce 200  or  more  eggs  that  makes 
her  valuable,  as  it  is  her  ability  to 
produce  offspring  which  will  lay  200 
or  more  eggs  per  year.  Consequently, 
after  a  record  has  been  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  hen  will  prove  prepotent. 
This  is  done  by  observing  and  han- 
dling her.  It  is  possible  to  estimate 
her  egg  yield  very  closely  by  the 
same  method,  and  as  production 
should  always  be  kept  secondary  to 
vigor  it  is  much  better  for  the 
farmer  and  the  small  breeder  to 
leave  trap-nesting  to  specialists,  and 
to  devote  their  time  to  a  study  of 
the  outward  signs  and  characteris- 
tics which  are  index  pointers  to  the 
organic  conditions  within. 

LOOK  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOR. 

This  is  the  quality  we  want  most 
of  all.  for  without  it  the  best  layer 
in  the  world  will  not  prove  prepo- 
tent. However,  while  a  good  layer' 
must  be  a  vigorous  bird  to  prove  a 
good  breeder,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  vigorous  birds  will  prove  good 
breeders  for  egg  production.  Cer- 
tainly there  never  was  a  more  vig- 
orous bird  than  the  original  jungle 
fowl,  yet  her  record  was  only  about 
12  eggs  per  year.  There  is  a  meat 
type  and  an  egg  type,  and  there  are 
just  as  vigorous  hens  in  the  former 
class  as  in  the  latter.  Consequently, 
while  constitutional  vigor  is  of  prime 
importance,  it  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  other  qualities. 

MUST  HAVK  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

First  of  all  we  must  consider  the 
hen's  size  and  shape  to  determine 
her  capacity  to  eat  and  digest,  for 
heavy  production  demands -the  con- 
suming and  converting  into  eggs  of 
an  immense  amount  of  raw  material, 
and  the  body  must  possess  machinery 
of  large  enough  size  to  handle  this 
feed. 

Some  breeders  like  a  hen  a  little 
under  standard  weight,  and  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  heaviest 
laying  hens  at  the  different  egg- 
laying  contests  have  been  under  the 
standard  for  the  breed.  True,  but 
why  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  which 
is  that  very  few  of  these  wonderful 
hens  have  produced  other  wonderful 
hens. 

The  noted  authority,  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Station,  once 
expressed  his  opinion  that  selection 
for  any  one  characteristic — as  for 
egg  production — will  in  a  few  gen- 


erations defeat  its  own  end.  for  it 
Will  be  found  that  the  stock  has  de- 
teriorated. So,  when  these  heavy 
laying  hens  do  not  prove  prepotent 
it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the 
strain  has  deteriorated,  largely,  I 
believe,  because  the  breeders  have 
not  been  particular  about  keeping  up 
size. 

The  Holsjtein  cows  that  are  mak- 
ing and  breaking  world's,  records 
every  few  days  are  animals  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  those  who  are  breed- 
ing for  heavy  production  aim  to  have 
their  stock  come  larger  and  larger, 
in  order  to  have  more  room  for  big- 
ger organs  to  handle  greater  quan- 
tities of  food.  The  large  cow  is  not 
necessarily  a  beefy  cow.  There  are 
just  as  many  of  the  beef  type  among 
small  cows  as  among  large,  ones,  but 
the  large  cow  of  tho  dairy  type  is 
the  heaviest  producer,  simply  be- 
cause she  has  bigger  machinery  and 
greater  capacity  for  handling  feed. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
poultry.  No  matter  what  theorists 
may  tell  you,  keep  up  the  size  of 
your  flock,  remembering  that  the 
larger  hen,  if  of  the  egg  type,  will 
lay  larger  eggs  and  more  of  them. 
Also,  the  female  determines  the  size 
of  the  offspring  more  than  the  male, 
So,  in  order  to  get  "roomy"  pullets, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  have  large 
hens  for  breeders. 

AVOID  THE  "BEEF"  TYPE. 

But  when  I  say  "large"  I  mean 
rangy,  not  blocky.,  The  blocky  hen 
is  of  the  "beef"  type,  while  the  more 
rangy  one  is  a  producer.  Look  for 
a  long,  level  back,  but  not  a  narrow 
one.  There  must  be  .great  breadth 
as  well  as  length,  giving  a  roomy 
barrel.  The  breast  should  be  broad 
and  deep;  the  ribs  should  be  wide 
spread,  and  the  back  should  carry 
its  breadth  right  to  the  base  of  the 
tail. 

The  body  should  be  of  a  wedge 
shape  from  front  to  rear,  where 
there  should  be  a  deep,  full  bowl. 
The  abdomen  should  be  not  only 
large,  but  soft  and  pliable.  The  hen 
with  a  hard,  firm,  leathery  abdomen 
is  a  table  bird,  riot  a  layer. 

The  pelvic  bones  should  be 
straight,  thin  and  flexible,  and  placed 
well  apart.  There  should  be  great 
space  between  the  two  points  of  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  back  point  of 
the  breast-bone  below.  The  broader 
and  deeper  these  spaces  are.  and  the 
more  pliable  the  flesh,  the  greater 
the  egg  producing  capacity. 

TO  DETERMINE  CONDITION. 

The  condition  of  the  bird  can  be 
largely  determined  by  feeling  af  the 
breast-bone.  It  should  be  plump  and 
well  covered  with  meat  to  the  point. 
A  hen  shows  ill  health  and  weak- 
ness by  a  shrinking  of  the  muscles 
around  the  keel,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  her  egg  production  is  les- 
sened. This  defect,  however,  can  be 
overcome  by  proper  feeding  and  care, 
and  should  not  permanently  dis- 
qualify an  otherwise  good  hen  for 
the  breeding  pen. 

INDICATIONS  OK  PBKPOTKNCY. 

The  head  of  a  good  layer  and 
breeder  is  distinctly  feminine,  like 
that  of  a  good  milk  row — not  too 
large  or  meaty.  But  avoid  the  hen 
with  a  long,  thin  "crow  head."  and 
a  long  beak,  as  these  are  signs  of 
low  vitality. 

The  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  body, 
and  the  bird  of  good  health  should 
have  a  bright,  snappy,  rather  large, 
prominent  eye,  almost  completely  fill- 
ing the  socket.  Avoid  hens  with 
sunken  eyes  or  partly  closed  eyelids. 

Hens  carry  their  health  certificates 
on  top  of  their  heads.  The  bright 
red  comb,  and  large  wattles  of  a 
laying  hen  indicate  good  health,  sex- 
ual vigor  and  activity.  The  comb 
should  be  medium  to  large,  and  fine 
in  texture.  If  it  turns  dark  when 
the  hen  is  held  downward  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  should  not  be  used,  as  she 
has  poor  circulation. 

For  the  same  reason  do  not  use  a 
hen  whose  feet  and  legs  are  cold  to 
the  touch.  The  legs  should  be 
stout,  of  medium  iength.  set  well 
apart,   and   carried   straight  under 


the  bird.  Don't  use  a  knock-kneed 
bird.  The  feet  should  be  of  fairly 
good  size,  the  toes  rather  short,  and 
the   nails   well    worn   by  constant 

scratching. 

Some  breeders  claim  that  a  good 
egg  producer  has  a  high,  close-set 
tail,  but  years  of  experience  have 
proved  to  me  that  the  best  layer  has 
a  fully  developed,  well-spread  tail, 
carried  at  a  moderate  angle.  As 
stated  before,  the  breadth  across  the  \ 
back  should  be  carried  right  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  the  base  of  the  tail  is  bound 
to  be  broad,  and  the  tail  feathers 
well  spread  instead  of  pinched. 
(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


A  SIMPLE  POULTRY  TONIC. 

Yes,  it's  all  right  to  pay  a  dollar 
a  bottle  for  a  prepared  poultry  tonic 
with  a  fancy  name  if  you  have  plenty 
of  money.  It  will  help  to  keep  more 
money  in  circulation.  But  for  re- 
sults nothing  can  beat  common  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  and  it  should  have  a 
place  on  the  medicine  shelf  of  every 
poultry  house. 

Get  10  cents'  worth  at  a  drug 
store,  and  use  10  drops  to  each  quart 
of  drinking  water  if  your  birds  sim- 


Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book.  "CARE  OF  BARY  CHICKS."  ami  a 
package    of    OKBlf.OZO.Ni:    :,rp    tho    brat   liwuninto  i 
asatnst  chick  losses.   Those  formerly  km  hut  more  than  , 
halt  they  hatched  now  raise  bitter  than  00  per  cent. 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  OERMOZONK   we  will  I 
>rnd  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.    You  pay 
it  satisfied,  75c;  60  days'  trial.  We  trust  you. 

Drusrjrlsta  and  seed  dealers  cell  OERMOZONE.  the 
best  poultry  remedy  and  preventife.  For  old  and 
young.—  bowel  trouble,  eolda.  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  nerk.  rhlcken  poi,  sour  crop,  gkiu  disease 
Sick  chicks  can't  wait. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenience 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


etc. 


Da  It  now. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428     Omaha,  Neb. 


Z9/COULSON  S  EGG  FOOD 

v    A fOll  GREATER  EGG. PRODUCTION 
run  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Copyright  1619 
by  R.  J.  Reynold* 
Tobacco  Co. 


YOU  can't  help  getting  jim- 
my pipe  or  cigarette  makin's 
happy  every  time  you  fire  up 
with  Prince  Albert  —  it  pleases 
you  so  fair  and  square.  You  just 
can't  get  enough  hours  in  the  days 
and  nights  to  put  to  smoking 
purposes.  That's  the  situation  I 

It's  never  too  late  to  hop  the 
fence  into  the  Prince  Albert 
pleasure-pasture  1  For,  P.  A.  is 
ready  to  give  you  more  tobacco  fun 
than  you  ever  had  before.  That's 
because  it  has  the  quality,  the 
flavor  and  the  fragrance! 

Soon  as  you  know  Prince  Albert 
you'll  say  that  P.  A.  did  not  bite 
your  tongue  or  parch  your  throat. 
And,  it  never  will!  For,  our 
exclusive  patented  process  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch  and  lets  the 
man  with  the  touchiest  tongue 
simply  smoke  his  fill  all  the  time. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Toppy  red  bags,  tidy 
red  tins,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidors — and" — 
that  clever,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass 
humidor  with  sponge 
moist  ener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  such 
perfect  condition. 
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STYLEPLUS 


Copyrfght  1919 
Hon ty  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


 y  — <*  vi 

I  buy  Styleplus  every  season 
Til  tell  you  why  !  " 


'I  buy  all  my  clothes  at  one  store — the 
Styleplus  Store  in  town.  The  advantage  is 
that  each  suit  has  the  Styleplus  label  in  the 
collar,  the  price  label  is  put  right  on  the  sleeve 
by  the  makers,  and  they  guarantee  the  clothes. 

See  the  point  ?  I  know  the  manufacturer 
is  back  of  these  clothes  and  they  must  be  good. 
I  know  that  the  price  is  right.    Styleplus  style 


and  Styleplus  quality  suit  me  down  to  the 
ground.    The  prices  are   always  reasonable. 

"I  never  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  without  seeing 
it  first  and  trying  it  on.  Then  it  fits  right  and 
I  get  just  what  I  want. 

"Be  a  Styleplus  'regular'  and  your  clothes 
troubles  are  over.  And  you'll  always  get  your 
money's  worth!" 


Styleplus  Clothes 
>25$30-*35$40 


THADC  MAP.  WcnTUtfO 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.AA)  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1S49     Baltimore,  Md. 


The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price 


America's  only  known -priced  clothes 


ply  need  to  be  toned  up  a  little. 
If  any  of  them  have  pale  combs  and 
a  general  "played  out"  appearance, 
give  each  5  drops  diluted  in  a 
tablespoon  of  water.  It  is  not  a 
poison  and  a  little  more  or  less  will 
do  no  harm. 

As  an  antiseptic,  cleansing,  germ 
killing  lotion  for  sore  mouth  or  or- 
dinary canker  it  is  excellent.  Use 
it  full  strength,  applying  it  to  the 
affected  parts  with  a  feather  or 
camel's  hair  brush. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strum.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 
1916;  Texas  State  Fair.  1917:  California 
State  Fair.  1917-1918:  Los  Angeles  Show, 
1917-1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial 
Exposition.  Oakland.  1918.  An  unequaled 
record.  Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms 
for  sal»  that  will  increase  size  and  improve 
any  flock  I  am  the  originator  of  the  Cold 
Nugget  Strain.  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East 
Third  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal,  

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans. 
Specialists  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast 
Line  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan.  originator  of  "Hogan  System,"  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs,  S3  00. 
$5.00  Iter  15;  $12.00  and  $15.00  per  100. 
Breeding  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Sullivan,  100  Market  Road,  Apnew, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Telephone  S  J  5205, 
R.  5.  

MY  THIRTY  PULLETS  AT  FOUR — Sixth 
month  (January)  cleared  $31.00.  Why? 
Bred  SO  years  to  lay  200-290  eggs  yearly. 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns:  Anconas:  Reds; 
Barred,  White  Recks;  Minorcas;  Orpingtons: 
Ducks;  Turkeys;  Geese.  Clearing  customers 
$5.00.  Valuable  circular  with  proof — free. 
Chicks  two-thirds  booked  to  May,  reasonable, 
yet  most  weeks  still  open  for  hundreds.  In- 
creasing, our  hatcheries  as  demanded  (70.000). 
Many  repeat  orders  monthly,  yearly.  Breeders. 
Pullets.    J.  Beeson.  Pasadena.  CaL  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers:  early  profits; 
we  sen  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February,  $15:  March,  $14;  April. 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth 
street.  Pctaltima,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing offer  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Voddon.  Box  39(1.  Lob  Qatos.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS.  BREED- 
ING MALES — Barred  Rocks,  Ancona,  R.  I. 
Red,  Blask  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas.  White 
Orpingtons,  Black  Orpingtons.  Light  Brahmas, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorn  and  MacFar- 
lane  White  Leghorns.  Also  Duck,  Geese,  Tur- 
key eggs.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Poul- 
trymen's  Co-operative  Hatchery,  D.  E.  Doke, 
Mgr.,  732  So.  Spring.  Los  Angeles.  

BABY'  CHICKS— We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottee.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal.  

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5  00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams, 
Los  Altos.  Cal.  

I  SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS,  hatched  right  in  Jubilee  machines 
from  best  strains  of  foundation  stock.  Our 
customers  come  back  each  season:  we  can 
refer  you  to  them.  Write  at  once  before  we 
'  are  all  sold  out.    Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Los 

tOatos.  Cal.  

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pnllets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose, 

fCal.  

L    HATCHING    EGGS    FROM    OUR  HEAVY- 
LAYING.    prize-winning,    single   comb  Rhode 
[Island  Reds.    Seven  superb  matings.    The  best 
pays.     Place  your   order  now.     Mating  list 
ktree.     Ward's  Poultry  Farm.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
Inpeciahste   South  Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK — Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.    Wbite  and  Brown 
TLeghorao,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.     Also  hatching  eggs.     Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.      Write     for    circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Pain  Alto' 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized  heavy  layers.     Stock,  eggs.  Pebbleside 

Poultry  Fs  .(I.  Sunnyvale.  California.  

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  hens  from  a  trap- 
nested  strum  of  192  to  297  eggs.  My  hens 
are  noted  for  their  exceptionally  large  eggs. 
Price.  $).">  per  hundred  chicks.  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Jjonoit,  Rt.  C  Box  183.  Modesto.  Cal. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Rose"  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220-egg  record  layers.  Cockerels,  rose  and 
■ingle  oomb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  egg  capacity.    Write  for  mating  list.  Wm. 

Larm.  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale,  Cal.  

SPRING  CHIX — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff, 
wn  and  White  Leghorns,  from  Hoganized 
k,  bred  to  lay.    Satisfaction  and  safe  de- 
ry   guaranteed.     Tobener   Poultry  Ranch. 

shingtnn  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.   _ 

PRUSSIAN"  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH— A 
lew  fine  Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels,  $3  00  and 
$6.00.  Hatching  eggs.  Rocks.  Minorcas. 
Andalusians.  $2.00  for  15:  Baby  chicks  at 
20c .  25c.  and  50o.  each.  Geo  1  Wright. 
Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHIX  or  eggs  from 
our  Hoganized  standard  and  utility  breeding 
combined.  Prices  no  higher  than  ordinary 
stock.  Buff  Orpington  eggs  or  chix  from  prize 
winners.  Murder  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery, 
Cupertino.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Light 
Brown  Leghorns,  Dark  Brown  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks,  $2.60  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacra- 
mento,  Calif.  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm,  Motor  A,  Box  200A,  Ceres,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of  six.  five  and 
better  fingered  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
four-ftngered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offers.    C.  B.  Atterbury,  Turlock.  Cal.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 
the  chickB  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 

Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal.  

•  OUR  FINE  FEMALES — Can  supply  you 
with  eggs  at  30c.  each  and  up  that  will  hatch 
just  what  you  want  in  general  purpose  fowls. 
Write  for  mating  list.  O.  B.  Hunt,  White 
Rock  Fancier,  Berkeley,  Cal.   

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Best,  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatching 
eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed,  Route 
C.  Box  30-B,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  sale, 
from  heavy-laying,  prize-winning  strain,  headed 
by  males  from  280-egg  stock,  range  raised 
Setting.  $1.50.  Hundred,  $8.00.  Mrs.  Sanders 
Hayes.  Longvale.  Cal.  

BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 
My  specialty.    Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Hens 
on  free  range  means  strong  chix.     16c  each: 
15c  in  1000  lots.    Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Box 
300.  Campbell.  Cal.  

RAISE  CHICKENS,  rabbits  and  pigeons  on 
half  acres  with  city  conveniences.  Market  at 
the  door.  Profits  by  intensive  cultivation  will 
surprise  you.  Write  for  information.  F.  R. 
Caldwell,  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poultry 
Yards,  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets,  San 
Jose,  Cal.   ,  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George,  Route  2,  Box 
29,  Petaluma.  

BABY  CHICKS — from  Hoganized  breeders. 
180  egg  type  and  up.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups.  Order  early  for  future 
delivery.    M.  S.  Woodhams,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGOS — Barred  Rocks.  White 
Leghorns,  and  R.  L  Reds,  $5.00  per  hundred. 
$1.25  per  15.    J.  A.  Brannin.  Corning,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  REDS — Thompson 
strain  heavy  layers.  Hatchuig  eggs,  specially 
selected.  $2.00  per  15.  80  per  cent  fertility. 
Mrs.  C.  M   Hagood.  Rt.  1,  504A,  San  Jose. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.    W.  C.  Smith,  Prop..  Corning,  Cal. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS — Crabtree's  Imperial 
Strain.  Winners  everywhere.  250-egg  type. 
Choice  hatching  eggs,  $3.  $4.  and  $5  setting. 
Jas.  Crabtree,  1836  57th  Ave..  Oakland. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Laytonville,  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize- winning  stock. 
Baby  chix.  Choice  breeding  cockerels.  R.  W. 
Stawetski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  CaL  

FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and  eggs 
for  hatching.  $5.00  per  setting  of  13  eggs. 
Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  E.  Balmer, 
Alhambra  Valley,  Martinez,  Cal.  

EGG  BRED — Buff7  BrownT~White  Leghorns, 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  

ANCONAS — Sheppard  strain  direct.  Hatch- 
ing eggs,  $4.50  per  50:  $2.00  per  15.  plus 
postage.  White  Leghorn.  $6.00  per  hundred. 
A.  S.  Wilkinson.  Winton.  Cal.  

DUCKS — Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Run- 
ner  eggs,  15c.  each.  Poultry  of  all  kinds. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Wood  Poultry  Yards. 
632  North  3rd  St..  San  Jose.  

EASTMAN'S  "BRED  -  TO  -  LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs;  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead,  Cat.  •  

R.  I.  REDS,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Speckled  Sussex.  First  prize  stock.  Eggs  and 
baby  chicks.  Mrs-.  A.  Golden,  643  S.  Sth  St.. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  'Cal,   '  

SAVE  THE  BABY  CHICKS— Write  today 
for  our  valuable  booklet.  "Making  Every  Chick 
a  Chicken."  Mailed  Free.  Box  593,  Modesto. 
Cal,  

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Scnellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
Cal.  _.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres.  Cal.  

CHICKENS.  DICKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

PEA  FOWLS — $10.00  aud  $15  00  pair. 
Males.  $5  00      Mrs    Albert  Brown.  Visalja.  _ 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS — Settings  $1.50.  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Court,  Rt.  1,  Lathrop.  Cal. 


A  FEW  PAIRS  AND  TRIOS  of  prize-win- 
ning Partridge  Cochin  Bantams  for  sale. 
Susan  Swaysg-ood,  Pomona,  Calif.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEY'S  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D,  Pomona.  Cal.  

FOR  THE  BEST  laying  strain  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  write 

W.  H.  Carpenter.  Oakley.  Cal.  

"BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  —  $1.50  per  l.Y 
Special  mating.  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall.  Rt. 
1.  Box  39.  Watsonville,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Laying  White  Leghorns.  SI. 50 
each.  Also  fine  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
N.  E.  Mulick.  Willows.  Cal.  '  

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
EGGS  from  heavy-laying  stock.  Settings  $1.50. 
Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Lathrop.  Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — Limited  number 
for  delivery  in  April.  No  more  stock.  Albert 
M.  Hart.  Clements^  Cal.  

PUREBRED  S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS,  $2.00. 
Special  matings.  $3.00  per  16.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Moore,  Exeter,  Cal.  

PIT  GAME  CHICKENS  that  are  game.  Also 
eggs  for  hatching.  Frank  McMann,  689  32nd 
gL,  Oakland.  Cal.  

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13.  $2  00.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan.  146  Wyandotte  St.,  Stock- 
ton,  Cal,  '  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  hatchins. 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridpe.  P  O  Box  2S2.  Dixon. 
Cal.  

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13.  $2.00  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan,  146  Wyandotte,  Stockton. 
Cal.  


RABBITS. 


MONEY  IN  RABBITS — We  are  now  paying 
$6  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H  E.  Gibson  Co.. 
Arcadia.  California.  

PURE"  PEDIGREED  STRAINS— -Belgian 
hares,  breeding  nicf.  $2.00  Not  scrubs.  Pre- 
paid express.  50c.  extra.  Brown  Berry  Ranch. 
Capitola.  Cal.  

STEEL  GRAY  FLEMISH.  NEW  ZEA LANDS 
— Breeding  docs  and  bucks.  Prices  reasonable. 
Golden  State  Rabbitry.  2522  Hopkins  St.. 
Oakland.  

SAN  FONG  RABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steel  and 
Grav  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Young.  Los 
Gatos.   

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS— Pedigreed,  regis- 
tered  and  utility  stock.     Write  your  wants. 

E.  Peppin,  86  Cambridge.  San  Lenndro.  

~ NEW  ZEALAND  REDS— First-class  utility 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro.  

DR.  li.  IIKARN.  VETERINARIAN— Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Porterville.  Cal.  

R.  &  S.  BABBITRY,  2022  35th  Ave  .  Oak- 
land. Fine  utility  Flemish  and  New  Zealand*. 
Stamp  for  reply. 
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Tears 

When  I  consider  Life  and  Its  few  years — 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 

A  call  to  battle  and  the  battle  done 
Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 
A  rose  choked  in  the  grass :  an  hour  of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street — 
I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears. 

Ye  old,  old  dead  and  ye  of  yesternight, 

Chieftains  and  bards  and  keepers  of  the  sheep, 

By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had, 
Loose  me  from  tears-,  and-  make  me  see  aright 

How  each  hath  back  what  once  he  stayed  to  weep; 

Homer  his  sight,  David  his  little  lad. 

— Lizette  Woodworth  Ruse. 

When  a  Play  Came  True 


Eleanor  skipped  along  the  country 
roads,  singing.  She  was  going  to  the 
store  —  the  wonderful  store  Uncle 
Henry  kept  in  the  little  country  vil- 
lage where  she  and  mamma  were  vis- 
iting; the  store  which  had  a  candy 
counter  on  one  side,  with  all  kinds 
of  lovely  things  from  the  five-for-a- 
cent  candies  to  those  marked  forty 
cents  a  pound.  Then  came  the  gro- 
cery counter,  and  on  the  other  side 
one  counter  held  dry  goods,  a  few 
dolls,  bolts  of  cloth,  some  cheap  toys, 
and  on  the  counter  next  to  that  was 
a  soda  fountain  and  ice  cream. 

In  the  middle  of  the  store  were 
piled  cajis  of  crackers,  bags  of  flour, 
and  a  stand  with  apples,  peaches,  a 
few  lemons  and  oranges,  and  over 
the  very  center  hung  a  great  bunch 
of  bananas. 

All  her  life  of  six  years  Eleanor's 
favorite  play  had  been  to  keep  store. 
Day  after  day  she  sold  make-believe 
goods  over  a  make-believe  counter  to 
ber  dolls,  and  to  make-believe  cus- 
tomers. Often  an  overturned  box 
would  be  a  counter,  and  her  toys 
would  be  the  stock,  which  she  would 
sell  over  and  over  again  and  count 
imaginary  change. 

Now  she  was  going  to  Uncle  Hen- 
ry's store,  and  see  how  he  did  busi- 
ness, and  she  was  sure  she  would 
learn  a  great  deal  to  add  to  her  play 
when  she  went  home. 

Mamma  had  said  she  might  go  and 
meet  Uncle  Henry  and  come  home  to 
dinner  with  him.  And  perhaps 
mamma  knew  how  she  felt  about 
stores,  which  was  the  reason  she  let 
her  go  a  whole  half  hour  before 
Uncle  Henry  could  leave  to  come 
home. 

He  was  all  alone  and  very,  very 
glad  to  see  Eleanor,  and  gave  her 
one  of  the  store  dolls  to  play  with. 
Soon  a  woman  came  in  for  some 
percale,  and  Eleanor  was  free  to 
roam  where  she  would.  She  gazed 
at  the  candy  in  the  glass  case,  then 
she  wandered  over  to  the  groceries. 

The  woman  left,  and  a  little  boy 
came  in  for  a  soda;  then  there  were 
no  more  customers  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  Uncle  Henry  showed  Mer 
the  till,  where  the  money  lay  in  lit- 
tle round  divisions  that  looked  as  if 
a  round  ball  had  been  laid  here  and 
there  and  had  hollowed  out  the  wood. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  came 
in.  He  was  old,  very  old,  Eleanor 
thought,  for  his  hair  was  white,  and 
his  face  was  wrinkled,  oh,  so  wrin- 
kled; but  he  was  very  tall  and  held 
himself  so  erect  he  made  Eleanor 
think  of  the  soldiers  marching  on 
Decoration  Day. 

But  to  Eleanor's  suprise  he  did 
not  ask  Uncle  Henry  for  anything. 
No,  he  spoke  to  her,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  asked,  "Are  you  wait- 
ing on  customers  today,  madam?" 

Eleanor  looked  at  Uncle  Henry, 
who  smiled,  and  the  old  man  con- 
tinued, "I  would  like  to  buy  Borne 
candy;  will  you  sell  me  some?" 

Eleanor  went  behind,  the  candy 
counter,  and  waited  with  a  thump- 
ing heart.  Was  Uncle  Henry  going 
to  allow  her  really  to  sell  some  really 
thing  to  a  really  person?  He  surely 
was!  She  was  so  excited  she  could 
hardly  listen  to  what  the  old  man 
was  saying. 

"Now,  what  kind  of  candy  would 


you  choose?"  he  asked.  "What  do 
you  think  is  the  best  kind?" 

Eleanor  helped  him  select  two 
large  chocolates,  with  a  candied 
cherry  inside,  and  two  mint  marsh- 
mallows,  and  a  stick  of  pink  and 
white  peppermint. 

She  handed  them  to  him  in  a 
paper  bag,  gravely  took  the  nickel 
he  handed  her,  and  gave  him  one 
cent  in  change.  Then  he  held  the 
bag  out  to  her. 

"I  haven't  any  teeth,"  he  said 
politely,  "so  I  cannot  eat  them.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  eat  them  for 
me?" 

What  a  delightful  customer!  In 
a  few  minutes  Eleanor  was  seated 
on  his  knee,  and  learned  that  his 
name  was  Uncle  Nat  to  all  the  boys 
and  girls  he  knew.  He  was  the  most 
understandingest  uncle.  He  knew 
just  how  she  felt  about  keeping 
store,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
lovely  if  she  came  down  every  noon 
to  see  Uncle  Henry.  He  agreed  with 
her  that  a  month  of  noons  was  a 
long  time,  and  perhaps  Uncle  Henry 
would  let  her  wait  on  some  of  the 
other  customers  when  she  had  gained 
experience. 

"Then  they  walked  home  to  dinner 
Eleanor  with  a  hand  in  Uncle  Hen- 
ry's and  one  in  Uncle  Nat's  until 
they  came  to  the  parting  corner. 

After  that,  every  noon,  Eleanor 
came  to  the  store,  and  every  noon 
she  waited  on  Uncle  Nat.  Sometimes 
it  was  candy,  sometimes  ice  cream, 
and  once  Uncle  Henry  showed  her 
how  to  mix  soda,  and  this  most  de- 
lightful customer  and  Uncle  Nat  in 
one  insisted  that  she  have  one,  too, 
with  him. 

And  the  very  last  day  of  her  stay, 
Eleanor,  with  dancing  eyes,  sold 
Uncle  Nat  the  very  favorite  doll  she 
had  seen  in  the  showcase  all  sum- 
mer. 

And  at  Christmas  time  Uncle  Nat 
smiled  over  a  very  crooked  pin-ball, 
made  with  real  little  girl  stitches, 
with  "Uncle  Nat"  embroidered  on 
it,  and  underneath  80  pins,  which 
was  just  Uncle  Nat's  age. 

And  although  she  never  saw  him 
again,  and  Eleanor  is  a  big  Eleanor 
now,  with  boys  and  girls  of  her  own 
age,  she  still  remembers  the  kind 
old  man  who  loved  little  girls,  and 
made  for  one' of  them  her  favorite 
play  come  true. — Emma  Florence 
Bush  in  the  Sunday  School  Times. 

HINTS  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

Shake  a  little  soap  in  the  starch 
after  boiling  it  and  the  irons  will 
not  stick  to  the  clothes  in  ironing. 

Add  glycerine  to  the  stove  black- 
ing to  make  it  adhere  and  use  gloves 
or,  lacking  those,  place  the  hand  in 
a  paper  sack  to  protect  it  when 
blacking  the  stove. 

Do  not  immerse  an  egg  beater  in 
water  when  dirty.  Wash  carefully 
with  a  cloth  or  running  water  and 
dry  well. 

Sagging  cane  seats  may  be  cor- 
rected by  wetting  well  the  under 
side  of  the  cane  and  turning  the 
chairs  upside  down  until  dry. 

To  sew  lace  on  a  round  doily  and 
have  it  perfectly  smooth  and  flat,  the 
top  of  the  lace  should  be  shrunk 
before  it  is  sewed  on.    Measure  the 


amount  of  lace  needed,  roll  evenly 
and  tie  a  string  around  the  center 
of  the  roll.  Then  dip  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lace  Into  boiling  water 
to  shrink  it,  being  careful  not  to  let 
the  moisture  pass  the  string.  Re- 
move the  string  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
When  dry,  sew  to  the  centerpiece  be- 
fore pressing  and  it  will  follow  the 
curve  without  a  wrinkle. 

PRE-NATAL  CARE. 

The  welfare  and  social  workers 
throughout  California  are  planning 


to  make  Child  Welfare  year  one  of 
education  and  reform.  According  to 
Dr.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of  the 
Child  Hygiene  Bureau  of  New  York 
City,  the  number  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  who  died  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of 
the  recent  war  was  nine  times  the 
number  of  United  States  soldiers 
killed  abroad. 

The  University  Extension  has  an- 
nounced a  series  of  lectures  on 
scientific  motherhood  to  aid  ia  the 
work. 


Make  Your  Wood  Stove== 
A  Gas  Stove 

You  will  save  time  and  labor  and  be 
able  to  start  and  stop  your  fire  almost 
instantly. 

Coal  oil  gas  with  the  "Premier 
Burner"  means  no  smoke,  odor,  soot, 
or  dust. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Unlimited  Guarantee. 
Burners  Mailed  Anywhere  Prepaid  $5.00  Com- 
plete One  Burner  Outfit  by  Ex.  Collect  -  $9.85 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  ^aSMS.^lT 


,v^BURN  OIL  - 

GAS 

Saves  50%  fuel  bills.    Burns  distillate  or  kerosene.   The  1 
convenience  of  intense  city  irae  heat  at  less  cost.   Noise-  1 
less,  smokeless,  odorless.    Can  be  installed  in  any  stove  1 
or  heater.    Guaranteed  safe.    Successfully  used  over  10  1 
years.    Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  1 

STAR  HEATING  &  LIGHTING  CO.  J 

Box  3!M1.  Station  ft                            Lot  Anrrlco,  Calif.  1 
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THE  NEW  SCARF. 

Now  that  war  knitting  is  over, 
many  women  are  making  most 
charming  scarfs  of  delicate  colors 
for  their  friends.  These  are  knitted 
Just  as  the  scarf  for  the  soldier  boy 
was,  casting  on  78  stitches.  After 
It  is  long  enough  that  it  will  cover 
the  back  and  come  down  on  the 
arms  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
wrist,  take  off  the  stitches  on  each 
end  onto  sock  needles  and  knit  two, 
purl  two,  just  like  the  top  of  a  sock, 
for  four  inches  to  make  a  cuff.  To 
finish  the  cuff  a  row  or  two  of  white 
OT  contrasting  color  may  be  added. 
The  top  edge  of  the  scarf  may  be 
finished  with  a  crocheted  edge  of 
Silk  or  Angora  or  contrasting  wool 
like  the  cuff  to  give  a  pretty  finish. 
These  scarfs  are  much  more  dainty 
If  the  yarn  is  light  in  weight. 
'  These  make  a  very  dainty  con- 
valescent garment  when  the  patient 
is  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  the  warmth 
is  just  where  it  is  needed  and  the 
$uffs  hold  the  scarf  in  place. 

For  people  who  sleep  out  of  doors 
and  have  a  tendency  to  neuritis  they 
make  a  very  comfortable  extra  wrap. 
If  used  in  that  way,  the  color  should 
be  more  serviceable.  

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Out  of  every  hundred  women  in 
the  United  States  who  live  to  be 
fifty  years  of  age,  ninety  marry  and 
have  homes  of  their  own. 

Home-making,  therefore,  is  a 
trade  for  every  girl,  and  no  other 
vocation  begins  to  approach  it  in 
pumbers.  Previous  to  the  last  half 
century,  this  training  was  given 
mainly  in  the  home  and"  by  the 
mother.  Now  it  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  school  work  and  home-making 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
highly  specialized  science. 

The  domestic  science  movement  is 
aided  by  other  agencies  which  are 
directing  their  energies  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  home.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  conducting  scientific  ex- 
periments in  better  sanitation,  pure 
food    and    economical    methods  of 


"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

**  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors." 


Cashii 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

1 06  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


MORE   LIGHT    THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
lust  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour  Safer  than  the  safest 
ril  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
ro    glare    or    flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  lost  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

216-18-20  1-  i.i  41st  St. 
Showrooms   324   8.   Hill  St.. 
I  us  Angeles. 


lent* 

Villi  a 
latch. 
100 
Jandle 
»ower. 


buying;  women's  clubs  are  arrang- 
ing lectures  on  these  and  similar 
matters,  and  household  demonstra- 
tors, visiting  nurses,  day  nurseries 
and  journals  on  home  economics  all 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  home.  

FASHION  NOTES. 

Jersey  cloth  in  dresses  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular  dress  fabric  this 
spring. 

Not  since  before  the  war  has 
there  been  such  a  showing  of  nov- 
elties in  sport  silks.  Many  beautiful 
fabrics  in  white  are  on  display,  as 
well  as  the  gay  colors. 

Sailors  of  very  rough  straw  and 
worn  low  on  the  forehead  are  nobby 
street  hats. 

Many  dressy  hats  have  unusual 
twists  and  turns  and  irregular  lines 
on  the  brims. 

The  general  trend  in  skirts  is 
downward — many  times  to  the  ankles 
— and  these  are  very  scant,  almost 
tube-like  in  shape. 

Gingham  gives  promise  of  holding 
first  place  for  spring  dresses. 

Silk  petticoats  are  very  soft  and 
clinging  and  are  shown  in  beautiful 
plain  colors  and  combinations. 

There  is  a  new  silk  bloomer  on 
the  market,  coming  well  down  on 
the  leg  and  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  a  petticoat. 

Pumps  of  leather  and  oxfords  are 
to  be  very  good  style  this  summer. 
The  pumps  are  worn  with  cut  steel 
buckles. 


CARE  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Much  of  a  girl  or  woman's  beauty 
is  in  the  condition  of  her  skin,  and 
every  woman  should  try  and  discover 
the  special  treatment  her  skin  may 
need.  In  this  State,  tan  is  so  com- 
mon that  we  hardly  consider  it  a 
disfigurement,  but  roughness  or  ex- 
ceeding oilyness  of  wrinkles  should 
be  prevented  when  possible. 

An  exceedingly  oily  skin  may  be 
corrected  by  using  a  lotion  of  rose 
water,  alcohol  and  boric  acid,  bath- 
ing the  face  twice  a  day. 

A  dry  skin  may  be  softened  by  a 
lotion  of  rose  water,  glycerine,  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin  and  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid.  This  should  be  ap- 
plied at  night. 

Too  much  water  is  bad  for  some 
skins  and  these  should  be  cleansed 
with  a  pure  cold  cream,  then  wash- 
ed with  lukewarm,  water  and  then 
covered  again  with  a  cold  cream  to 
remain  over  night. 

USE  MUSTARD  IN  COOKING  TE- 
PARIES. 

To  the  Editor:  After  reading 
some  of  the  slurs  on  tepary  beans, 
I  experimented  with  the  cooking. 
Soda  water  was  the  first  thing.  Boil 
ten  minutes,  drain  and  cover  again 
with  clear  cold  water.  Boil  ten 
minutes,  drain,  cover  with  hot  water 
and  season  as  usual,  adding  an  on- 
ion and  a  good  pinch  of  mustard, 
which  finishes  the  strong  odor  and 
taste.  I  cook  mine  five  hours  in  all 
and  when  baked  add  a  little  tomato. 
And  you  never  know  you  are  eat- 
ing the  repellant  teparies. — K.  K., 
Porterville. 

COFFEE  GINGERBREAD. 

Melt  one-quarter  of  a  cup  of  short- 
ening, in  a  half  cup  of  hot  coffee, 
and  stir  in  one  scant  cup  of  dark 
molasses,  one-quarter  teaspoon  each 
of  salt,  cloves  and  allspice,  one  heap- 
ing teaspoon  each  of  ground  ginger 
and  also  of  cinnamon,  two  table- 
spoons brown  sugar.  Dissolve  one 
teaspoon  of  baking  soda  in  two  table- 
spoons of  hot  water,  stir  thoroughly 
into  the  mixture  and  beat  in  about 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  sifted  flour. 
Bake  in  a  greased  pan  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

BAKED  STUFFED  ONIONS. 

Boil  four  white  onions  for  half  an 
hour  in  boiling,  salted  water.  Drain, 
cool  and  scoop  out  the  centers.  Mix 
together  two  tablespoons  of  chopped 
walnuts,  one-half  cup  chopped  ap- 
ple, four  tablespoons  grated  bread 
crumbs  and  two  tablespoons  melted 
fat.  Fill  into  the  onion  cups,  set 
in  a  baking  pan  and  baste  while 
cooking  with  a  little  pork  fat  mixed 
with  a  cup  of  hot  water. 


KINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION. 

Special  interest  is  being  shown 
this  winter  in  legislation  to  promote 
kindergartens.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  California  women  to  know  that 
the  law  in  force  in  California  under 


which  the  kindergartens  have  more 
than  trebled  is  the  most  popular 
model. 

As  the  kindergarten  is  recognized 
as  a  vital  Americanization  agency, 
its  importance  at  this  time  is  rec- 
ognized. 


Thousands  are  installing  the 
Mueller  Pipeless Furnace  now 


■because  they  want  to  besure  about  heating 
comfort  and  lower  fuel  bills  next  winter. 

Fall  is  a  busy  time  for  Mueller  dealers  and  if  you 
wait,  the  first  cold  snap  may  catch  you  unpre- 
pared. And  certainly  you  don't  want  to  go 
through  another  winter  putting  up  with  the  muss, 
discomfort  and  high  cost  of  stove  heat. 

Because  of  its  pipeless  construction  the  Mueller 
can  be  easily  installed  in  any  home — no  tearing 
up  of  walls  and  floors  for  pipes.  The  Mueller 
is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  in  your  house 
comfortably  through  one  register. 

The  Mueller  is  recognized  by  heating  experts  as 
the  highest  type  of  pipeless  furnace  construction. 
It  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel — hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil— and  save  you  K 
to  %  on  fuel  cost.  Whether  your  house  is  large 
orsmall,  with  a  cellar  or  without,  the  Muellercan 
be  installed  easily  and  will  serve  you  efficiently. 

The  operation  of  the  Mueller  and  its  superior  features  are 
interestingly  explained  in  the  booklet  "The  Modern  Method 
of  Heating  Your  Home,"  which  we'll  gladly  send  you  free 
upon  request.  Write  today  for  this  book  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Mueller  dealer. 

L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO. 

231  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Makers  of  Heating  Systems   of  all  kinds  since  1857 

Distributing  points  at  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh  and  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Chicago,  III.;  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Aberdeen,  S.  D.:  Seattle,  Wash.; 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ranch  Homes  as  Modern 
As  Ranch  Equipment 


This  is  the  great  need  o£  the  mo- 
ment, It  is  just  as  necessary  that 
the  house-wife  have  the  very  latest 
and  most  up-to-date  house-keeping 
"aids"  as  it  is  to  have  tractors  instead 
of  hand  plows  in  the  field. 


Wouldn't  you  rather  turn  to  a 
really  restful  home,  pleasingly  fur- 
nished, than  to  find  the  house  bore- 
some  and  your  wife  too  tired  to  be 
civil?  Be  sure  also  that  your  home 
is  a  credit  to  your  standing  in  the 
community — 


Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog  of 
"Better  Home"  Furnishings 

A  postcard  request  will  bring  you  Dependable  home-furnishings 

your  copy.    128  pages  with  illus-  only.    We   pay  the  freight  within 

trations  from  photographic   repro-  reasonable  distance   and   make  al- 

ductions;  rugs  in  colors.  lowance  to  farther  points. 
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Saa  Francisco,  March  12,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

]t  is  anaonaced  that  the  U.  S.  Pood 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  will  be- 
gin to  veil  its  surplus  wheat  holdings  on 
March  16  ia  an  effort  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  Soar  prices.  It  is  stated  that 
the  millera  have  been  offering  from  10c  to 
15c  a  baaael  above  the  Government  price 
and  the  Government  will  now  use  its 
surplus  to  stabilize  Hour  prices.  This 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  following  pricas  were  announced  b) 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
t.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Lob  Angeles.  Se- 
attle, Tacouia  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  s*ft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  ar  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  Na.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Rluestem   $4.15(5:4.25 

Early  Baart   4.1504.25 

BARLEY. 

Balfear,  Guthrie  &  Co.  have  closed  a 
charter  far  3000  tons  of  barley  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  This  is  the  first  step 
in  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  stock  in 
this  State.  Barley  was  somewhat  firmer 
as  a  consequence,  although  the  local  de- 
mand continued  only  nominal. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $1.9502.00 

OATS. 

Oats  were  a  trifle  firmer  this  week,  al- 
though there  was  no  material  change  in 
the  price,  which  assumed  a  somewhat 
wider  range  than  that  of  the  past  few 

weeks. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.0502.17% 

Red  for  aeed   2.5002.70 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned   Red  or  Black  for 

seed   $3.0003.10 

CORN. 

Califoraia  yellow  corn  Is  reported  weak- 
er, with  very  little  demand.  Milo  is  also 
quoted  at  a  lower  figure.  Egyptian  is 
nominally  aachanged. 

California   $2.2502.35 

Egyptian,  choice    2.60ft  2.80 

Milo   $2.4002.60 

HAT. 

Receipts  »f  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
13(15  tons  eempared  with  1228  the  previous 
week.  The  receipts  were  just  about 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  demands  in 
this  city.  Trade  has  been  light  but  the 
receipts  have  been  moving  fairly  well, 
and  with  Be  need  of  storage  of  any  ar- 
rivals ta  apeak  of.  There  has  been  some 
demand  far  export  during  the  week  and 
trade  covering  interior  points  is  reported 
somewhat  better. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $20.00022.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton  $16.00019.00 

Choice  tame  oat,  per  ton   21.000  23.50 

Wild  oat.  per  ton   16.00@18.00 

Barley  aav.  per  ton   16.00ft  18.00 

Alfalfa,  per  tan   16.00ftl0.00 

Stock  hay.  per  ton   14.00ftl7.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale   .50©  .80 

FEED8TUFF8. 

Rolled  barley  was  marked  up  to  $48.00 
050.00  tale  week.  Otherwise  there  was 
no  changa  la  prices. 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  was  little  change  in  either  the 
potato  or  onion  markets  this  week.  While 
the  voluate  ef  onion  shipments  has  fallen 
to  a  comparatively  small  amount  the 
price  ia  maintained  here.  Some  dealers 
are  looklag  for  a  resumption  of  ship- 
ments on  a  large  scale  and  probably 
higher  prices.  The  general  vegetable 
market  ia  broadening  out  with  the  in- 
creased arrivals  of  spring  vegetables. 
Aaparaga*  is  now  coming  in  in  consid- 
erable aaaatltiee  and  its  price  fluctuates 
materially  each  day.  Today's  prices,  18c 
to  20c,  are  from  20c  to  30c  lower  than  a 
week  age.  Garlic  was  somewhat  scarce 
this  week  and  Immediately  jumped  to 
about  donble  the  price  of  a  week  ago. 
Green  onions  are  now  coming  in  from 
both  the  River  district  and  from  Alameda 
county.  They  sell  at  $1.00  and  $1.75  a  box 
respectively.  Spinach  -is  another  green 
vegetable  for  which  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  sells 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  box. 

String   beans  10014c 

Peas   lO012%c 

Lima  beans    None 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.7502.00 

Asparngaa   150 20c 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  3.0003  50 

do.  Strawherrv.  tier  lb  .Ifle 

Cnctimher*.  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.0003  50 

Englis*.  dozen  $3.00 

Kgeplaat.  per  lb  None 

Lettnce.  per  cr*te   $3.0003.26 

Celery,  crate  Nominal 

Sninach.    crate  $1.0001.50 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do.  Mexican   $3.0003.50 

Sprouts,  per  lb  008c 

Potatoes — 

Rivera   $1  5002.00 

Oregon    2.0002.10 

Washington    1.75*>?nn 

Idaho    !.«!<»«»  no 

Sweets,   per   sack   2.7503.00 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian  Browns   $3.5O0inn 

Green  Fiver   $1.00 

Green  Alameda   XI  .75 

Garlic   50060c 

Green  com.  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okra.  per  box  None 

WEANS. 

To  assist  In  relieving  the  present  con- 
dition ef  the  hean  market  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration la  preparing  to  buy  abont  150 
carloads  ef  beans  direct  from  the  grow- 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


ers.  The  prices  which  the  corporation 
will  puy  are  materially  higher  than  prices 
quoted  by  dealers  in  this  city.  The  Gov- 
ernment prices  are:  Large  Whites  8%c, 
Small  Whites  8c,  Taparies  6c,  Blackayes 
5c.  Pinks  7c.  Cranberries  8%c.  and  Reds 
7c.  These  are  for  beans  packed  in  bags 
of  12  ounce  burlap  in  good  condition  and 
holding  100  pounds  net.  Following  are 
San  Francisco  dealers  prices: 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $0.2506.40 

Blackeyes    3.2503.40 

Cranberry  beans   6.7505.90 

I. in  as  (south,  recleaned)  $0.50 

Pinks    5.25*15.40 

Mexican  Reds    5.7006.00 

Tepary  beans    2.5002.76 

Garbanzos   10.000  10.25 

Large  whites    0.0000.15 

Small  whites    O.5O06.BO 

POULTRY. 
The  market  showed  a  considerable 
strength  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  small  broilers.  An  oversupply  of  these, 
attracted  by  the  high  prices  of  last  week, 
reduced  their  price  below  that  of  the 
large  and  medium  sizes.  Receipts  of 
other  descriptions  have  been  about  normal, 
and  unless  sn  unexpected  increase  of  ar- 
rivals materializes  the  strong  market  is 
predicted  to  continue. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb.... 34036c 

do,  old   30034c 

do.  dressed   400  42c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  55@00c 

do,  114  lbs  58060c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  52056c 

Fryers   45@50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  38c 

do,  Leghorn   40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  42c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23024c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38® 40c 

do,  old,  per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  Hoc 

Ducks   38040c 

do,  old   38c 

Belgian  hares   181320c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.0003.50 

BUTTER. 

The  local  produce  and  daily  exchange 
has  re-established  the  informal  call  aban- 
doned about  a  year  ago.  This  permits 
the  members  to  clean  up  tbeir  holdings 
more  thoroughly  each  day.  The  Eastern 
butter  markets  have  been  strong  through- 
out the  week  with  the  exception  of  a 
break  made  last  Saturday,  from  which 
recovery  has  since  been  made.  The  drop 
of  2  cents  on  the  lota)  market  last  Sat- 
urday was  a  reflection  of  the  Eastern  con- 
ditions, but  the  drop  of  3  cents  today  is 
said  to  be  due  to  a  temporary  over-supply 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  lower  price 
will  be  maintained  here.  Following  are 
exchange  prices  with  discounts  deducted: 
Thu.  Fri.  8at.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   57     57%  56%  55%  55%  52% 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGOS. 

Both  extras  and  pullets  continue  to 
develop  great  resistance  to  the  lower 
prices  normal  at  this  season.  Extras  lost 
only  l%c  dnring  the  week  and  pullets 
only  %c.  At  present  prices  it  is  said 
that  holders  would  take  long  chances  in 
attempting  to  place  eggs  in  storage,  but 
it  is  reported  Giat  over  600  cases  were 
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sent  to  the  ice  houses  during  the  week. 
If  these  are  bought  again  within  thirty 
days  they  may  still  be  sold  to  retailers 
as  fresh  eggs,  but  if  the  intention  is  to 
sell  these  eggs  as  storage  it  is  difficult 
to  figure  what  prices  are  anticipated  to 
make  such  a  sale  profitable.  Quotations 
are  exchange  prices  less  commissions : 

Thu.  Fri.  Bat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   37%  37%  37%  37%  37  36 

Kxtrn  lsts  ....     Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .35     34%  34%  34%  34%  34% 

CHEESE. 

Somewhat  larger  receipts  of  Fancy  Cali- 
fornia flats  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
price  of  this  description,  while  a  shortage 
advanced  the  price  of  firsts  to  only  one- 
half  cent  less  than  the  fancy  atock.  Fol- 
lowing are  exchange  quotations  less  the 
4usual  commission,  except  In  the  case  of 
Monterey,  which  is  street  quotations: 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  28%c 

Firsts   28c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  34 '/jc 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  37c 

Monterey  cheese   22%  (a  25c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  continue  to  show   strength  on 
outside  demand.    An  advance  of  25c  on 

some  varieties  is  noted. 

California    apples  $2.5003.75 

Northwest  apples   3.0004.00 

Winter  pears    2.0003.50 

Persimmons   .None 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Cltrns  frnits  were  firm   and   in  good 

demand.   No  changes  in  prices  were  made. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.5004.75 

Mandarins    1.7503.00 

Tangerines    3.00*13.50 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00si  4.50 

do,  choice    3.5O04.OO 

do,  standard    3.000  3.50 

Lemonettes    2.0003.00 

Grapefruit    2.0003.00 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  for  honey  continues 
dead.  The  opinion  among  the  San  Fran- 
cisco dealers  is  that  the  bee  men  will  have 
to  accept  about  12c  if  their  product  is  to 
be  sold  on  this  market.  They  atill  have 
two  months  or  more  In  which  to  sell  their 
product  abroad  before  the  new  crop  be- 
gins to  be  ready  for  shipment. 

drii:i>  nn  its. 

Some  prunes  of  the  1919  crop  have  al- 
ready been  booked  at  the  opening  price 
of  the  1918  crop.  However,  the  market  is 
considered  very  strong  and  today  la  prob- 
ably a  half  cent  higher  than  when  these 
contracts  were  made.  It  is  reported  tbat 
17%c  has  been  offered  for  California 
Smyrna  Figs,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
any  have  been  booked.  Of  the  last  year's 
crop,  apples  are  the  only  trait  still 
available  and  15c  continues  to  be  bid  for 
them. 

HIDES. 

Wet  Salted — Native  steers  and  cows,  50 
lbs.  up,  16©18c:  30  to  50  lbs.  op,  16018c. 
Kips,  15  to  30  lbs.,  21@22c;  calf  and  venl. 
under  15  lbs.,  31032c;  bulls  and  stags. 

13014c. 

Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime, 
each,  $6.0006.50;  medium,  prime,  $5,000 
5.50:  small.  $3.5004.00. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  March  12.  1919. 
CATTLE— Beef  cattle  are  arriving  in 
this  market  somewhat  more  freely  than 
was  expected.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  prices  will  be  maintained  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  Eastern  market  is 
very  strong.  Both  range  and 1  dairy 
calves  are  scarce. 

'no.*!!  weighing  100001200  lbs. .  .12%©13c 
do,   weighing   12000  1400  lbs...l3(lu  l.'.'4c 

do,  second  quality   ll%©12c 

do,  thin   9010c 

Cows  and  helfera — 

No.  1   9010c 

do,  second  quality   809c 

do,  common  to  thin  607c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   8%©7%e 

Fair   5%0O%c 

Thin   4%®5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11%012e 

Medium   10>4©llc 

Heavy   8010c 

SHEEP — Spring  lambs  are  coming  into 
the  market  in  small  lots,  and  owners  are 
now  looking  for  a  market  for  future  de- 
livery, but  no  large  sales  have  been  thus 
far  reported  and  the  going  price  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  established  as  yet, 
buyers  and  sellers  being  wide  apart.  On 
the  whole,  the  market  on  both  lambs 
and  wethers  continues  strong. 

Lambs   15015%c 

Yearlings   12%®13c 

Sheep,  wethers   12012%c 

do,  ewes   .9010c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  still  arriving  in  plenti- 
ful supply,  though  not  in  as  well-finished 
condition  as  those  received  during  the 
latter  part  of  1918.  In  the  East  a  sharp 
advance  is  expected  as  the  result  of  lift- 
ing the  embargo  on  pork  products. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  150   16%c 

do,  160  to  250  17c 

do.  250  to  300  1«%C 

do,  300  to  400  lie 


Los  Angeles,  March  11,  1919. 

CATTLE  —  The  market  here  remains 
much  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  A  good 
many  steers  are  still  being  offered  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  for  them  weak. 
Cows  still  scarce,  steady  and  in  demand. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  100001100  lbs  $11.00013.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50010.50 

Good  cows  and  helfera  '  8.0009.00 

Canners    6.000  6.50 

HOGS — Not  so  many  in  the  past  week 
and  the  market  firm  under  lighter  offer- 
ings. Demand,  however,  only  fair,  kill- 
ers taking  only  such  lots  as  needed  for 
the  dressed  meat  trade. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr  ging  2750350  lbs.  .$14.00015.50 
Mixed,  avrging  2250275  IbB...  15.00016.00 
Light   10.00010.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP — There  was  a  little  better  tone 
to  this  market  during  the  past  week.  Fat 
wethers  and  lambs  both  in  better  demand, 
and  prices  firm  in  sympathy  with  stronger 
markets  East. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $0,500  10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.5000.50 

Yearlings   10.00011.00 

Lambs   ,.  .14.00015.00 

North  Portland,  Ore.  March  10.  1919. 

CATTLE — Cattle  receipts  for  today  are 
1650  head.  Market  remains  steady,  with 
everything  selling  readily  at  following 
quotations:  Best  steers,  $13  50014.50; 
good  to  choice  sleers,  $11.75012.75:  me- 
dium to  good  steers.  $10.75011.75:  fair  to 
good  Bteers.  $0  50010.75;  common  to  fair 
steers.  $8.5009.50:  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$10.50012  00:  good  to  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $8.7500.75;  medium  to  good  cows 
and  heifers,  $7.7308.75:  fair  to  medium 
cows  and  heifers,  $0.0007.00. 

HOGS — Hog  receipts  over  Sunday  total 
2500  head.  The  market  shows  a  tendency 
of  being  a  little  higher  than  last  week. 
Quotations  follow:  Prime  mixed,  $17.50(5) 
17.75;  medium  mixed.  $17.25017.50;  rough 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  March  11,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  continue  to  keep  up  well  and 
reports  from  the  up-country  indicate  a 
steady  increuse  in  the  production.  This, 
with  a  break  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
of  194c  during  the  week,  caused  a  weaker 
feeling  here,  and  on  Monday  extras  broke 
lc  under  the  influence  of  freer  offerings. 
Demand,  however,  fair. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  58c 

do,  prime  first   5«c 

do,  first   _  ,68l 

EGOS. 

A  steady  market  and  a  good  demand 
was  had  the  past  week.  The  consump- 
tion holds  up  well,  but  wns  not  equal  to 
the  supply,  a  small  surplus  being  left 
each  day,  which  went  into  cold  storage, 
thus  keeping  the  market  clear  for  fresh 
stock.  Receipts  by  rail  for  the  week, 
2443  cases. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  37c 

do,  case  count  36c 

do,  pulleta   i  34c 

POULTRY. 
A  steady  market  and  a  good  demand 
the  past  week  for  most  offerings.  Local 
receipts  were  light  and  a  number  of  cars 
were  brought  in  from  the  East  to  make 
up  the  shortage. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  42c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  50c 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs  13c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up.... 34'- 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb   28 

Hens   33034c 

Turkeys   36ft  37c 

Ducks   34035c 

Geese   :  28c 

VEGETABLES. 

With  warm  weather  and  very  good  re- 
ceipts, the  potato  market  the  past  week 
slumped  off  again.  The  trade,  too.  was 
pretty  well  stocked  up.  which  also  caused 
buyers  to  hold  back  and  go  slow.  Onions 
under  scarcity  started  the  week  higher 
and  in  good  demand,  but  as  the  high 
prices  the  early  part  of  the  week  brought 
in  better  receipts  the  early  improvement 
was  lost  the  closing  days  of  the  week. 
Sweet  potatoes  steady  and  in  fair  de- 
mand. Cabbage  dull  but  unchanged. 
Cauliflower  in  fair  demand  and  higher. 
Squash  dull  but  unchanged,  and  celery 
steady  and  in  fair  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  10012c 

Potatoes — 

Northern  Bnrbank,  per  cwt. .  .$2.00ft2.2.r> 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   17601.80 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.6003.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  50c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $3.75n>4.00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   8.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  750  90 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   4.00(ff 7.oo 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate   80009.00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate    1.60e?  1.76 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt   2  00 

Banana  sqnash,  per  cwt   1.50 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt   .76 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   2.25 

FRUITS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  deciduous 
fruit  market  from  a  week  ago.  Apples 
continue  to  mnke  up  the  offerings.  The 
snpply  is  fairly  good,  but  is  being  stead- 
ily reduced,  and  the  tone  of  the  market 
ia  Arm  and  .demand  very  good  for  all 
choice  stock. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids.  Northwest  pack. . $3,000  S. 25 
Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack.  3.0003.26 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3.00 

White  Pearmalns,  4-tler    2.2502.66 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tler    3.00ft  3.25 

Bellefleur.  4-tler    2.00ft 2  25 

Belleflenr.  4%-tier    1.750  2  00 

do.  3%-tier    2.0002.26 

Jonathans,  Northwestern  pack.  3.0003.29 

Wlnesap.  loose,  per  lb  6%07c 

Roman  beauties,  Northwestern, 

per  peck   S.0003.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  were  ngaln  very  good  the  past 
week  and  buyers  hackward.  A  fair  de- 
mand wns  had  for  choice  dairy  alfalfa, 
but  all  else  very  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  I.os  Angeles: 

Barlev  hav.  per  ton  $21  000  24.00 

Oat  hav.  per  ton    25  00028  00 

Alfalfa.'  northern,  per  ton  20  00021  no 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21 .00023.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00010.00 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  little  more  doing  in  thi« 
market  the  past  week.  There  Is  a  feelimr 
that  prices  have  now  reached  bottom  and! 
a  number  of  small  Eastern  orders  were 
filled  at  quotations  the  past  week  and 
sotrm  uttle  local  buying. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

T.Imas,  per  cwt  I7.no 

T.arere  white,  per  cwt   (VOO 

Small  white    5  59 

Pink,  per  cwt    6  50 

rtlackeyes,  per  cwt   3.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   3.00  j 

COTTON. 

There  was  a  firmer  tone  to  the  mar-  , 
ket  and  more  active  trading  the  past 
week  than  for  some  time.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  roods  nmrVef  and  bad 
weather  in  (lie  South,  delaying  farm 
work,  beinc  bullish  factors  in  New  York 
Mondav.  March  closed  at  2145c  and  Mav 
at  22.75c.  In  New  Orleans  May  closed 
at  27.33c. 


heavies  Sl.l.nns.- p:  50:  pigs.  .« 15  800 16.00: 
bulk,  $17.50. 

SHFKP  Sheep  receipts  over  Bandar 
4350  head.  Market  remains  steady  at 
following  quotations:  Prime  lambs. 
S15  .000 i  10.00 :  fair  to  medium  lambs.  $13.00 
014  00:  venrllngs,  «10  00011. 00;  wethers, 
$9.00010.00;  ewes.  $6.5009.00. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SILO  PERFECTION. 
W«  have  it  in  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo. 
Before  buying;  ret  our  booklet  and  prices 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  C. 
First  National  Bank  Building. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


WANTED — Salesmen  and  agents.  Exclusive 
territory  granted.  Powerene  is  equal  to  gas- 
oline at  5c  a  gallon.  Is  guaranteed  to  be 
harmless,  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon, 
doubling  the  life  of  all  gasoline  motors,  sav- 
ing repairs,  adding  snap,  speed  and  power. 
An  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  for 
SI.  W.  Porter  Barnes,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Dept.  A15.   

.  .  FOR  SALE! — Cunningham  Land  Pulverizers. 
Practically  new.  As  a  pulverizer  and  mulcher, 
the  "Cunningham"  has  no  equal.  It  also  con- 
serves moisture,  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  farmers  and  orchardists.  Address,  Room 
1120,  Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  San 
V  rancisco.  

RKM.ANUFACTUREO  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
liaum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Krancisco. 


FOR  SALE — SPALDING-BOBBINS  ENGINE 
PLOWS — One  5-disc  and  one  6-dise.  Fine  con- 
dition. Do  excellent  work.  Price  is  right. 
Terms.  Room  1120.  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building.  San  Francisco.  •  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT.  Savings 
and  Loan  Bklg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 60  years.    Send  for  free  bqok  on  pat- 
ents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price.  S4.25  each  f.  o.  b. 
Wntsonville.  G.  W.  Cornell,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


MADE  OF  redwood,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge.  Cal.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — One  Bean  Tractor  in  A-l  con- 
dition with  all  latest  improvements.  Will  con- 
sider two  young  horses  as  part  payment.  Ad- 
dress  L.  Koepp.  Napa.  Cal.  


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  lor  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape — farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran. Gridley.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 3  H.  P  Freeport  gas  engine, 
good  condition,  perfect  running  order.  $00 
crated  f.  o.  b.  Arthur  King.  Route  1,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  


FOB  SALE — 5-10  Avery  Tractor.  Ha*  been 
run  three  months.  First-class  shape.  Apply. 
C.  G.  Merrell.  118  York  St..  Napa.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 20  tons  baled  alfalfa  hay — 
first-class.    Box  364,  Dixon. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 1465  acres,  750  of  which  is 
good  farming  land,  and  if  properly  farmed  is 
capable  of  producing  from  7000  to  10,000 
bags  of  grain;  balance  good  pasture.  All 
fenced  in  three  fields  with  4  wires  and  redwood 
posts.  Good  6-room  house  (new) ;  large  barn, 
windmill  and  10,000  gallon  steel  tank;  water 
soft  and  quantities  of  it.  which  is  piped  into 
each  field.  Also  have  8  or  10  other  stock 
and  grain  ranches,  some  with  government  land 
joining,  ranging  in  size  from  80  acres  to  1280 
acres.  Write  me  your  troubles  and  require- 
ments and  see  if  I  can  smooth  them  out. 
C.  P.  Gould,  142  Forest  avenue.  Pacific  Grove. 
OaL  . 

DAIRY  RANCH  FOR  RENT  for  term  of 
years.  125  acres  in  alfalfa  and  grain.  All 
tools  and  implements  furnished.  Irrigating 
machinery,  silo  cutter,  and  tractor.  Will  sup- 
port 40  to  50  cows.  Cash  or  share  basis. 
B  Vi  hours  from  San  Francisco.  Apply  Box 
1480.  Pacific  Rural  Press.   


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition,  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland, 
Glenn  Co..  California.  

FOR  SALE — 7-acre  irrigated  dairy  in  Tulare 
county,  of  even,  deep  silt  soil;  under  good 
irrigation  system.  Registered  Jersey  herd.  All 
improvements  and  implements  needed  to  farm 
place  right.  $10,000  cash  is  all  you  need. 
Owner.  Box  211.  Berkeley.  

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Good  fruit  ranch 
in  Happy  Valley  irrigation  district,  Shasta 
county.  Healthy  climate.  Good  markets. 
Wm.  de.la  Rose.  Rt.  1.  Box  137.  Redding.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres.  90  in  alfalfa.  50 
acres  in  barley.  Plenty  water.  All  fenced  and 
cross  fenced.  $175  per  acre.  Terms.  C.  L. 
Barnett.  Shatter.  Kern  Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Block  7.  Martin's  addition  to 
Windsor     Address.  Box  37.  Ryde.  Cal.  


S E E PS  AND  PLANTS.  

NONPAREIL  AND  DRAKE'S  ALMOND  on 
bitter  almond.  $12.50  and  $10.00  per  100. 
Bartlett  pear  on  blight  immune  root.  Foothill 
zrown.  Packing  free.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.    Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

YOUR  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR  WILL  NOT 
lie  complete  unless  you  have  a  few  hills  of  the 
world's  finest  muskmclon,  "Casad'9  Special." 
Send  for  seed  package.  25c.  R.  C.  Casad. 
grower  and  originator.  Covin.t.  Cal.     R  F  D 

WALNUT  TREES,  artichoke  plants,  and 
Wagner  rhubarb  plants  for  sale  cheap.  Mam- 
moth Walnut  Nurseries,  P.  O.  Box  826,  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal.  

SMOOTH  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  Grows  earlier, 
quicker,  and  weighs  heavier.  R.  O.  Reeve, 
Winton.  Cal. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company,  Desk  B,  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal. 


GENUINE  FROST  -  PROOF  CABBAGE 
PLANTS — Well  rooted.  Winter  grown  in  open 
field.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield. 
Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid.  250  for 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1,000.  $2.50.  By  express 
$2.00  the  thousand.  Prompt  shipment  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Union  Plant  Com- 
pany,  Texarkana,  Texas.  

GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's  Wonder  Wal- 
nut  for  sale  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Willson.  Eneinal  Nurseries,  Sunny- 
vale.  Santa  Clara  county.  Cal. 


TREES!  TREES! — Eureka  and  Plancentia 
walnuts  on  black;  a  general  assortment  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock.  A.  R.  Marshall's 
Nurseries.  1212  Ross  street.  Santa  Ana.  Cal 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Seventy -five  cts. 
per  hundred.  Eight  varieties.  Burbank's 
Thornless  Blackberry,  twenty  cents  each;  six 
for  one  dollar.    Variety  Farm,  Clovi9.  Cal. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CAL.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1041  E.  Colo.  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BUY  YOUR  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a.  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write. 
C.  B.  Tawney,  Ripon.  Cal.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— American  Beauty. 
Marshall,  Magoon,  etc..  $0  thousand,  $1.00 
per  hundred,  prepaid  for  cash.  Brown  Berry 
Ranch.  Capitola,  Cal. 


GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
GRAFT  WOOD,  3c.  per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.. 
Route  4,  Box  447,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED. 

Selected,  recleaned  Sudan  Grass  seed  at  a  price 
that  will  appeal  to  you.  For  price  and  par- 
ticulars.    J.  W.  Schuster  &  Son,  Pond,  Kern 

county.  Cal.  

BEET  SEED  FOR  SALE — Choice  Giant  half 
sugar  beet  seed  in  any  quantity.  W.  J.  Brown, 
Route  A.  Gilroy,  Cal.  

WANTED. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  in  every  county  to 
sell  the  patented  and  guaranteed  "Sahara 
Drier"  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  Simple 
in  construction,  fire  proof,  no  mechanical  ap- 
paratus to  get  out  of  order.  No  expert  help 
to  operate.  Burns  any  kind  of  fuel  at  cost  of 
50c.  per  day.  One-ton  machine  sells  $550. 
Must  be  reliable  man  and  acquainted  in  his 
district.  Good  pay,  easy  work.  Address  Cali- 
fornia Dried  Products  Co.,  149  California  St., 
San  Francisco. 


RANCH  MANAGER  AND  MASTER  ME- 
CHANIC— My  age  is  33.  I  am  married,  of 
steady  habits,  industrious  and  able  manager. 
Taxpayer  and  property  owner  in  California. 
Seven  years  of  farming  experience,  including 
orchards.  For  five  years  have  specialized  on 
farm  power  machinery.  Know  Caterpillars 
from  A  to  Z.  also  L.  C.  Best,  Samsons,  and 
others.  Know  how  to  keep  them  running. 
Am  practical  farmer  and  tractor  expert.  Have 
business  experience:  can  keep  accounts  and 
conduct  correspondence.  Two  years  at  col- 
lege. Have  mechanic's  tools  and  service  car. 
First-class  references,  including  to  present  em- 
ployers. If  interested,  address.  Box  1470. 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  mauager  of  hog 
ranch  or  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address.  H.  Duveneck,  1004  Paru  St., 
Alameda,  Cal. 


life  of  a  Dairy  Cow 


A  Dairy  Cow  in  No 
Country  lasts  to  above 
six  to  ten  years.  Age, 
accident  and  failures  constantly  cause 
Cows  to  be  sent  to  the  butcher.  Cows  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  are  large, 
weighing  1000  to  1500  lbs.,  and  make  an 
excellent  quality  of  beef. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  HoLstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTIJEBORO.  VT. 


JN  CALIFORNIA,  grain  is  generally  harvested  by  the  com- 
bined harvester,  which  threshes  the  grain  and  spouts  it  into 
sacks  which  are  then  sewed  and  left  in  the  fields. 


Sacks  from  the  harvester  remain  where 
they  are  thrown  for  some  days  or  weeks; 
later  they  are  gathered  into  a  pile,  usually 
in  a  fence  corner,  where  they  remain  for 
some  time. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  that  fence 
corner  besides  grain.  Field  mice,  rats, 
gophers,  birds — gather  in  glee.  Valuable 
sacks  and  more  valuable  grain  is  destroyed. 

Early  rain  soaks  that  fence  corner.  Sun 
blisters,  thieves  invade — and  general  de- 
struction is  in  that  fence  corner  with  your 
grain. 

Stop  that  waste — stop  that  drain  on  your 
profits.  Install  a  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin. 
Put  your  grain  where  it  is  safe  from  rats, 
rain  and  ruin.  Calco  Grain  Bins  are 
inexpensive,  and  cost  but  once.  After- 
wards they  SAVE.  They  save  grain  and 
save  money  for  you. 

Cet  the  free  booklet,  "Calco 
Grain  Bins."    Senl  upon  request. 


CALCO  STOCK 
WATERING  TROUGH 

BUILT  ready  to  be  placed 
on  supporting  frame; 
light,  easily  moved  when  de- 
sired, sturdy,  durable.  Con- 
structed of  Armco  Iron.  For 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  Many 
sizes.    Write  for  price  list. 


Model 
200 


READY  TO  INSERT 
IN  LATERAL 


HOW  THE  DAM   IS  USED 


CALCO  ADJUSTABLE  METAL 
IRRIGATION  DAM 

A  simple  method  of  backing  up  water  in  ditches. 
Many  sizes.     Write  for  price  list  now. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


AMERICAN 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


CALCO  GRAIN  BINS 
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The  difference  between  tires 
is  comparatively  slight — to  the  eye 

S  LITTLE  difference  as  there  is  in  the  appearance  of  eggs, 
unless  you  know  how  to  detect  the  good  ones. 

But  nowadays  you  don't  need  to  buy  tires  on  hope — not  Fisk 
Tires,  because  you  have  the  happy  experiences  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  contented  users  to  serve  as  your  own  personal 
buying  guide. 

More  than  that  —  the  reputation  of  one  of  this  country's 
largest  manufacturers  for  a  product  of  the  highest  quality  is 
back  of  every  Fisk  Tire  made 

A  special  Fisk  feature  you  do  see,  though,  is  the  scientifically 
designed  non-skid  tread  of  deep,  wide -laced,  sharp-edged 
buttons,  so  distributed  on  the  traction  surface  that  you  are 
assured  of  a  firm  grip  on  the  road  for  the  pull  forward  and 
are  fortified  against  side-slipping  in  any  direction. 

This  tested  safety,  combined  with  long  mileage,  economy 
and  established  Fisk  Quality  make  Fisk  Non-Skids  as  attract- 
ive a  tire  investment  as  you  can  buy  anywhere. 


3#£# 


"There  is  now 
a  Fisk  Tire 
for  every  motor  <vehiclt 
that  rolls" 


TUnc  to  k<-  Mr*r 
iln>  riah> 


FISK  non-skid  TIPFS 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


t 


Agricultural  Progress  Is  Inimical  to  War 

By  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California 


ture. 


Y  THESIS  is  that  war 
has  been  made  unprofit- 
able even  to  the  win- 
ners through  recent  ad- 
vancements in  agricul- 
Farmers   are   good  fighters. 


The  more  artificial  life  becomes  in  the  cities,  the  more  artificial — some 
call  it  scientific — the  practice  of  agriculture  becomes  in  the  country,  the 
greater  menace  is  war.  Improved  agriculture  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
soundest  economic  arguments  for  a  league  of  nations.  The  art  of  peace 
may  yet  prevail  over  the  art  of  war. 


During  the  past  four  years  more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  of  France 
of  all  ages  were  under  arms.  Nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  France  were  ^in  the  army.  More  than  one-third  came  from  the  land. 
Farmers  of  all  nations  have  always  been  ready  to  defend  their  homes. 
They  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  take  up  arms  for  law  and  order. 
No  society  of  nations  will  ever  destroy  their  sense  of  justice.  The  farm- 
ers of  this  country  will  always  be  ready  to  fight  for  honor  and  righteous- 
ness, notwithstanding  their  interests  are  subserved  by  peace. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  farmer  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  league  of  nations.  Furthermore,  his  interests  will  be  pro- 
moted by  that  internationalism  which  a  society  of  peoples  implies.  These 
facts  I  consider  so  well  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large 
as  to  require  neither  elucidation  nor  defense. 

Relations  of  Food  and  War. 
What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  improve- 
ments in  farm  methods  which  have  occurred  since  1870  have  made  war 
unprofitable,  especially  for  those  who  live  in  the  cities.  The  application 
of  science  to  agriculture  has  occurred  since  the  days  of  Bismarck.  It  has 
created  new  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  any  peoples 
who  will  wage  war.  What  may  have  been  good  economics  in  Bismarck's 
time  is  not  good  economics  now.  Why  did  food  occupy  such  an  important 
place  in  all  the  discussions  relating  to  this  great  war?  What  was  the 
significance  of  those  five  words 
that  Mr.  Hoover  has  made  clas- 
sic, "Food  will  win  the  war"? 
Taken  literally,  they  were  not 
true.  I  suppose  Mr.  Hoover  him- 
self would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  claim  they  were 
true  literally.  In  what  they  im- 
ply, however,  they  were  and  are 
of  the  greatest  significance. 

The  Lesson  of  a  Half  Century. 
Why  suddenly  all  this  interest 
in  food?  There  is  no  less  land, 
or  rainfall,  or  sunshine  than  have 
always  been.  No  other  war  has 
placed  the  same  emphasis  upon 
food.  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  tell  it  to 
you.  It  will  not  take  more  than 
three  minutes.  It  is  so  simple 
that  any  child  may  comprehend. 
It  is  due  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. The  progress  of  agriculture 
is  inimical  to  war.'  Every  im- 
provement in  agriculture  makes 
war  more  hazardous.  The  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agriculture, 
the  full  force  of  which  has  been 
felt  only  in  the  last  third  of  a 
century,  has  made  war  unprofit- 
able especially.  Allow  me  to  re- 
peat, for  people  who  live  in  cities, 
Why  is  this  so? 

Since  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  Germany  in- 
creased from  19  to  32  bushels  per 
acre,  barley  from  23  to  36,  oats 
25  to'  44  bushels  per  acre.  The 
yield  of  ^  ttnd  pl-anl  f^re  rose 

over  B.'it  is  quite  able  toVraSe 
yield  y  is 


over  30  bushels  per  acre.  A  yield 
of  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  is 
not  uncommon.  There  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
when  the  yield  of  wheat  was  only 
six  bushels  per  acre.  This  little 
island  has  the  same  land,  the  same  rainfall  and  the  same  sunshine,  no 
more  nor  no  less,  than  it  had  ten  centuries  ago. 

Why  Does  War  Depress  Agriculture? 

Agriculture  is  no  longer  a  primitive  occupation.  An  artificial  status 
has  been  set  up.  This  artificiality  breaks  down  under  war.  The  ten- 
dency is  for  yields  to  return  to  those  obtained  under  natural  conditions. 

Experiments  made  in  England  and  America  show  that  soil  adapted 
to  wheat  will  continue  year  after  year  to  produce  without  amendments 
about  13  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  same  soil  properly  fertilized  will 
produce  about  two  and  one-half  times  that  amount,  or  32  to  33  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  acreage  of  cereals  in  France  decreased  during  the  present  war  27 
per  cent.  The  production  decreased  38  per  cent,  thus  showing  a  decrease 
in  yield  per  acre  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  acreage. 

In  both  France  and  Italy  members  of  the  Agricultural  Commission 
were  told  that  one  shipload  of  fertilizer  from  Africa  would  be  equal  to 
15  shiploads  of  food  from  America. 

During  the  past  four  years  Germany  has  been  carrying  on  the  greatest 
agricultural  experiment  of  all  ages.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  of 
the  great  advances  that  were  made  in  German  agriculture  in  a  third  of 
a  century  have  been  lost  in  the  past  four  years.  We  will  know  later  and 
Germany  will  know.  We  may  rest  assured  that  when  some  future  Ger- 
man statesman  proposes  to  make  war  in  order  to  capture  a  coal  or  iron 

mine  that  German  scientists  will 
call  his  attention  to  the  fertility 
in  her  soil  which  must  not  be 
wasted. 

The  decrease  in  production  falls 
much  mora  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cities  than  upon  the 
farmers.  A  building  may  last  for 
forty  years,  a  suit  of  clothes  may 
be  worn  four  years,  but  a  man's 
stomach  needs  replenishing  in 
about  four  hours.  Although  the 
farmer  may  find  it  necessary  to 
wear  his  old  clothes  and  may  al- 
low his  buildings  to  fall  into 
decay,  he  naturally  takes  toll 
before  parting  with  his  food. 
The  increased  demand  may  for 
moment  even  compensate 
for  his  lessened  crops.  In 
end,  everyone,  of  course, 
who  labors  with  his  hands  must 
help  pay  for  the  war,  but  while 
it  lasts  the  farmer  may  feel  the 
effects  less  than  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  city. 

The  more  artificial  life  becomes 
in  the  cities,  the  more  artificial 
the  practice  of  agriculture  be- 
comes in  the  country,  the  greater 
the  menace  is  war. 


the 
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the 


BETTER  ROADS  WANTED. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a 
Sonoma  county  farmer's  letter: 
"We  have  had,  according  to  our 
rain  gauge,  about  28  inches  (Feb. 
14).  The  trees  and  the  grain 
look  fine,  despite  the  long  frosty 
period.  We  had  some  grain  that 
was  nearly  two  months  coming 
up.  We  must  have  better  roads, 
so  each  farm  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts won't  be  a  little  kingdom 
by  itself." — D.  M.  B.,  Sonoma  Co. 
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EDITORIALS 


AGRICULTURE  A  CURE  FOR  WAR 

ALL  readers  will  be  interested  In  the  argument 
by  Dean  Hunt  on  the  preceding  page  which 
exalts  modern  farming  as  a  cure  for  war.  It 
is  a  unique  and  striking  conception  of  the  world 
servioe  of  enlightened,  progressive  and  efficient 
agriculture.  To  indict  war  for  destructiveness  of 
agriculture  and  consequent  infliction  of  woe  upon 
the  human  race — especially  upon  those  who  are 
non-combatant — is  an  old  and  obvious  citation  of 
guilt  whleh  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  banish  war 
from  human  toleration.  To  fortify  this  conception 
with  its  counterpart  and  to  demonstrate  that  such 
sufficient  and  advanced  agriculture  as  the  world 
now  needs  fs  in  itself  destructive  of  offensive  war 
because  it  fenders  the  motives  and  purposes  of  con- 
quest atterly  vain  and  impossible  of  attainment 
and  therefore,  entirely  apart  from  all  moral  con- 
siderations, unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  any 
rational  and  intelligent  being,  is  an  original  col- 
location of  facts  and  ideas  which  Dean  Hunt  pre- 
sents most  forcibly  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.  The  plain  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it  is 
that  not  only  for  its  material  needs  but  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  highest  rewards  of  civiliza- 
tion among  all  mankind,  the  interests,  agencies 
and  ends  of  advanced  agriculture  must  be  the 
world's  chief  concern  and  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  secure  its  encouragement  as 
such.  Prom  this  point  of  view  we  shall  at  an- 
other time  have  something  to  say  about  the  recog- 
nition of  the  world  service  of  agriculture  in  the 
creation  of  a  league  of  nations. 

jl     M  * 

OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  CO-OPERATION. 

ON  ANOTHER  page  of  this  issue  Mr.  Whitten 
describes  the  attitude  of  this  journal  in  its 
desire  to  find  out  whether  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  is  about  100  per  cent  co-oper- 
ative or  somewhat  less  so  and  whether  its  opera- 
tions are  likely  to  be  characterized  by  a  corre- 
sponding percentage  of  advantage  to  the  dairymen. 
Of  coarse,  in  undertaking  to  find  out  this  funda- 
mental fact  which  will  determine  the  value  of  the 
organization,  we  have  to  face  two  undesirable 
charges  or  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
First,  we  may  be  suspected  of  being  unfriendly 
to  co-operation  because  we  question  the  motives 
and  Interests  of  an  organization  claiming  to  be 
co-operative;  second,  we  may  be  suspected  of  sell- 
ing out  to  proprietary  interests  which  may  desire 
to  discourage  co-operation  among  milk  producers. 

As  to  our  friendliness  to  producers'  co-operation 
we  oite  our  record  for  cordial  and  elaborate  pro- 
motion of  it  ever  since  this  journal  issued  its  first 
number  in  1871.  The  present  generation  of  active 
producers  can  learn  from  its  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers that  this  claim  is  strictly  true.  Every 
producers'  co-operative  organization  which  is  now 
contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  California  farm- 
ing waa  born  to  public  notice  and  has  been  nur- 
tured to  success  in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  All  that  we  desired  to  know  about  each  of 
them  as  they  came  forth  was  this:  Is  it  honestly 
co-operative  in  principle  and  motive  and  is  it 
being  promoted   by  those  who  sincerely  cherish 


such  principles  and  motives  and  whose  purposes 
are  therefore  above  suspicion?  We  have  not  al- 
ways found  these  characters  in  enterprises  alleged 
to  he  co-operative  and  we  have  had  to  closely  in- 
quire into  them  all  and  to  oppose  some  of  them. 
In  early  days  we  had  to  expose  many  "creamery 
sharks"  who  were  prancing  about  in  the  livery 
of  co-operation  and  foisting  upon  cow-less  com- 
munities "co-operative  creameries" — for  the  sake 
of  selling  machinery  at  perhaps  twice  the  real 
value  of  it.  There  is  no  specialty  of  our  agri- 
culture which  has  so  many  chances  for  misrepre- 
sentation and  for  the  play  of  concealed  motives 
and  interests  as  dairy  production.  It  is  very  com- 
plex in  its  nature  and  requirements  and  it  has, 
among  the  men  who  put  their  time  and  money 
into  its  pursuit,  fewer  of  those  who  have  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  high  commerce  and  finance 
and  therefore  fewer  who  can  see  deeply  into  the 
purposes  of  those  who  plan  to  draw  the  cowmen 
into  profit-payiug  to  themselves  as  promoters  and 
organizers  or  under  bondage  to  the  interests 
which  employ  them  as  assistants  in  their  invest- 
ments. A  few  decades  of  observation  in  these 
lines  have  convinced  us  that  to  get  assurance  of 
the  purity  of  motives  and  unselfishness  of  dairy 
organization  promoters  you  have  to  look  more 
closely  into  their  personal  histories  in  business 
lines  and  into  their  current  business  associations 
than  you  do  in  the  case  of  any  other  line  of  "pro- 
ducers' co-operation." 

•t  «J  *t 

WHY  WE  STARTED  A  RUCTION. 

WE  HAVE  been  anxious  about  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Association 
for  some  time — not  because  of  anything  we 
found  out  but  because  we  could  not  surely  find 
out  anything.  We  offered  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation free  space  in  our  columns  in  which  to 
set  forth  their  purposes  and  methods — which  they 
feigned  to  be  thankful  for  and  furnished  us  noth- 
ing. We  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  them,  free 
of  all  cost  whatever,  continuous  space  in  succes- 
sive issues  in  which  they  could  set  forth  their 
plans  and  purposes,  without  any  editorial  censor- 
ship of  the  matter  they  desired  to  print — reserv- 
ing, of  course,  the  risk  of  editorial  praise  or  dam- 
nation in  other  columns  of  the  same  issue,  which 
everything  which  enters  this  journal  has  to  run. 
Again  they  smiled  and  furnished  nothing  for  pub- 
lication. Thus  were  we  foiled  in  our  efforts  to 
throw  the  light  of  publicity  upon  what  the  asso- 
ciation might  have  to  say  for  itself  in  exposition 
of  its  methods  and  purposes.  This  manifest  desire 
to  proceed  "on  the  quiet"  puzzled  us  a  good  deal, 
for  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of  an  enterprise 
which  honestly  desires  to  extend  the  advantages 
of  co-operation  to  all  genuine  producers  in  its 
line  without  approaching  them  wherever  they  are 
in  an  open  and  above-board  manner,  and  the  way 
all  other  co-operative  movements  have  succeeded 
has  been  to  rally  them  from  their  scattered  isola- 
tion by  frank  publication  in  the  class  journals 
which  they  esteem  and  trust  as  true  to  their  in- 
terests. 

And  there  has  been  another  thing  which  has 
worried  us.  While  we  could  get  nothing  "au- 
thoritative" from  the  organizers  of  this  association 
we  were  getting  too  much  from  those  who  were 
"organized"  by  it  or  refused  to  be.  Humboldt 
county  milk  producers,  among  whom  co-operation 
has  greatest  age  and  extent  in  California,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  th6  great  Humboldt  block  of 
co-operations  would  make  a  fine  cornerstone  for  a 
State-wide  construction  in  the  dairy  line.  We 
were  also  informed  that  another  coast  group  of 
dairymen  had  refused  utterly  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  movement  and  from  the  valley  dis- 
tricts where  the  movement  had  scored  greatest 
achievement  we  received  the  most  puzzling  ac- 
counts of  refusal  to  co-operate  In  production  even 
from  those  who  had  signed  up  to  do  so  and 
were  paying  penalties  for  infraction  of  contracts 
rather  than  comply  with  them.  We  found  our- 
selves, therefore,  in  this  kind  of  a  Journalistic 
mess:  We  could  get  nothing  authoritative  in  the 
way  of  exposition  of  purposes  and  operations:  we 
were  getting  too  much  opposition  testimony  to 
warrant  expectation  of  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment as  a  general  co-operation  among  those  who 
were  already  in  successful  co-operation  and  among 
those  who  desired  to  be.    There  is  only  one  way 


known  to  an  editor  to  get  out  of  such  a  journal- 
istic muddle  and  that  is  by  way  of  a  public  refer- 
endum to  his  readers.  Therefore,  wo  raised  the 
question  among  them:  Is  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association  a  straight  and  open  co-operation,  open 
to  all  producers  who  have  a  right  to  enter  and  be 
promoted  and  protected,  or  what  is  it?  And  this 
is  the  way  the  ruction  began. 

jl     <  «t 

DENIAL  OF  AFFILIATION  WITH  A  TRUST. 

THE  charge  that  the  association  was  in  any 
way  a  graft  on  a  trust  was  no  part  of  our 
puzzle  or  our  problem.  We  never  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  it.  That  was  Senator  Brown's 
alleged  discovery  and  we  printed  it  on  his  legis- 
lative declaration,  wondering  whether  it  had  any 
relation  to  the  confusion  which  we  had  reached 
by  other  avenues  of  approach.  Was  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  thing  was  being  put  over  on  the 
quiet,  why  it  was  presented  in  the  way  of  over- 
lordship  and  not  as  companionly  co-operation  and 
why  it  slid  off  the  foundations  of  previously  ex- 
isting co-operative  dairying  upon  which  It  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  rest?  Senator  Brown's 
contribution  of  a  trust  charge  did  not  lessen  our 
confusion:  it  only  worse  confounded  it.  President 
Henderson  of  the  association  denied  Senator 
Brown's  charge  just  as  publicly  as  It  was  made 
and  the  text  of  his'  denial  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  Issue.  We  accept  it  as  a  good  and  sufficient 
denial. 

It  is  just  possible  that  this  whole  idea  of  affilia- 
tion with  a  trust  arose  from  what  several  read- 
ers have  reported  to  us  as  "behavior  befitting  a 
trust"  which  led  them  to  believe  that  there  must 
be  a  trust  magnate  hidden  in  the  fuel-bin  of  the 
association.  We  get  no  evidence  of  such  a  thing, 
but  we  get  more  testimony  of  threats  of  what 
money  can  do  to  those  who  do  not  come  in  than 
one  would  expect  from  a  whole-souled  and  genuine 
co-operative  concern.  Our  readers  evidently  have 
an  idea  that  there  has  been  manifested  a  purse- 
proud  attitude  which  has  alarmed  them.  They 
also  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  reconcile  certain 
things  which  look  more  like  trust-wrecking  than 
co-operative  kindliness  toward  milk  producers,  and 
they  cannot  see  how  certain  policies  can  possibly 
pay  out  and  be  permanently  successful.  They 
report  many  such  things  to  us  and  we  are  now  on 
our  part  making  a  searching  examination  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  mistaken  or  not.  For- 
tunately our  California  producing  and  selling 
co-operations  have  been  as  a  rule  careful  and  rea- 
sonable in  their  business  transactions,  though  qne 
or  two  have  gone  wild  and  have  manifested  some 
incapacity  and  some  dishonesty.  It  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  essential  that  our  producers'  co-opera- 
tions shall  be  purged  of  such  things.  They  must 
not  only  be  innocent  but  above  suspicion. 

«<      •*  >< 

OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PROPRIETARY 
CREAMERIES. 

A WELL-DISPOSED  reader  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  writes  this:     "Your  friends  around 
here  are  scared  that  you  will  get  credit  for 
sharing  in  the  slush  fund  which  the  proprietors 
of  independent  creameries  are  raising  to  fight  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association  with." 

Yes,  we  presume  there  is  a  chance  of  incurring 
that  suspicion — providing  there  is  such  a  disposi- 
tion to  fight  co-operation  with  money  by  the  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  who  own  the  proprietary 
concerns.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or 
not  and  are  giving  ourselves  no  concern  about  it. 
We  are  not  opposing  co-operation:  we  never  have 
and  never  expect  to  oppose  it.  But  we  must  know 
as  well  as  we  can  whether  a  thing  which  claims 
to  be  co-operative  is  really  co-operative  in  spirit, 
in  methods  and  in  purposes.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  organization  which  claims  such  character 
and  standing  to  make  it  clear  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  is  really  just  that.  When  we  do  not  have 
such  demonstration  we  shall  go  out  and  try  to  get 
it  if  we  can.  We  have  not  charged  that  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association  is  not  honestly  and  openly 
co-operative:  we  are  trying  to  get  proof  that  it 
is.  The  way  to  get  truth  is  not  to  believe  every- 
thing but  to  doubt  anything  until  satisfactory 
demonstration  is  sec^"**  ■•■•i  ■■■■».  faith  estab- 
lished. That  Is  w>-  ase  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  -e  likely 
to  shout  until  v  irietary 
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A  Better  Position  for  You 

This  is  your  bigr  opportunity.  We  need  a  few  more 
red-blooded,  dead-in-earnest  men  to  take  care  of  our  re- 
newals and  present  the  paper  to  those  who  are  not  already 
subscribers. 

It  is  pleasant,  healthful  work,  and  the  opportunities 
are  unlimited.  Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  Na  iavest- 
ment  necessary,  except  that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Permanent  work;  straight  salary,  with  advancement. 
Write  us  a  little  about  yourself,  and  we'll  tell  you  annul 
this  opportunity  that  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 


interests  which  our  correspondent  fears  we  may 
get  credit  for  lying-in  with,  when  compared  or 
in  conflict  with  genuine  producers'  co-operation 
they  are  nothing  to  us.  We  have  no  patronage 
from  them  nor  do  any  reciprocal  interests  what- 
ever exist  between  us — except  so  far  as  any  pro- 
ducing interest  conducted  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner for  the  development  of  California  may  claim 
the  consideration  of  a  California  publication.  We 
do  not  desire  that  they  use  our  effort  to  prove 
the  truth  and  desirability  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association  in  any  propaganda  they  may  undertake 
and  we  shall  refuse  to  sell  copies  of  our  journal 
to  any  party  whom  we  may  suspect  of  planning 
to  use  them  in  that  way.  This  is  a  housecleaning 
affair  which  we  are  trying  to  make  in  the  rural 
household  and  any  outsider  who  tries  to  use  the 
dust  which  is  raised  to  blind  the  eyes  of  those 
who  should  see  clearly  how  to  co-operate  to  win 
prosperity  and  to  protect  themselves  against  ag- 
gression by  any  proprietary  interests  whatever 
will  receive  our  condemnation.  As  for  the  inter- 
est In  the  slush  fund  which  our  correspondent 
fears  may  be  attributed  to  us,  we  can  only  say 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Henderson,  which  in  this  case 
seem  to  be  broad  enough — "no  proprietary  inter- 
est has  money  enough  to  hire  us!" 

v*         &  S 

ADAMS  WILL  RETURN  TO  EDENS. 

WE  ARE  not  thinking  of  the  rejuvenation  of 
Palestine,  though  that  is  a  very  interesting 
theme.  Our  thoughts  are,  however,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  line.  Recent  antics  of  Cali- 
fornia representatives  of  the  Adams  family  sug- 
gest that  the  traditional  stunts  of  their  distin- 
guished ancestor  still  live  in  the  blood — for  they 
are  losing  paradises  in  a  most  reckless,  and  regain- 
ing them  in  a  most  gratifying,  manner — thus  as- 
suring us  that  the  Californian  is  not  likely  to 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 
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Dry  Culture  of  Melons. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  February  2  2 
you  speak  of  deeper  rooting  of  cantaloupes.  I  am 
a  dry  farmer  and  I  get  deeper  rooting  in  this  way. 
I  plow  six-inch  furrows  three  feet  apart  over  the 
field  and  in  the  bottom  of  those  furrows  I  plant 
cantaloupe  seeds  in  hills  three  feet  apart — which 
brings  the  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way.  As  the 
plants  grow  I  hoe  the  dirt  down  around  them  and 
the  roots  are  then  well  down  in  the  ground  and 
protected.  I  plant  corn  and  watermelons  in  the 
same  way  in  the  bottoms  of  furrows  at  proper  dis- 
tances and  in  the  melon  patch  I  plant  corn  in 
every  other  row  to  act  as  a  windbreak  for  the 
melons.  I  find  this  is  a.  good  way  to  grow  melons. 
— J.  H.  Kuhl,  Modoc  county. 

It  is  surely  a  good  way  for  dry  culture  of  melons 
on  a  light  soil  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
experience  of  many  growers  in  the  valleys  as  well 
as  at  Mr.  Kuhl's  elevation.  We  print  it  promi- 
nently because  it  is  a  good  hint  for  dry  farmers 
and  garden  makers,  but  more  particularly  be- 
cause Mr.  Kuhl's  contribution  illustrates  our  idea 
of  desirable  co-operation  between  readers  and  the 
journal  they  choose  to  patronize.  It  was  some 
bother  to  him  to  hunt  up  pencil  and  paper  and 
state  his  experience  so  briefly  and  clearly  and  it 
cost  him  more  than  he  pays  for  an  issue  of  the 
paper  tq  get  this  suggestion  to  us.  It  would  have 
been  easier  and  cheaper  to  him  not  to  do  it,  but 
he  has  the  consciousness  of  trying  to  help  his 
fellow  farmers  with  a  useful  hint  and  such  help 
enables  us  to  make  a  better  paper  and  that  helps 

everybody.   

Blue  Gums  as  Plant  Destroyers. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  eucalyptus  trees  dangerous 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  fruit  trees,  berry  vines 
and  vegetables,  and  will  they  take  all  the  moisture 
from  the  earth  and  destroy  plant  life?  I  want 
to  plant  some  eucalyptus  trees,  but  I  have  been 
given  this  information  by  a  friend. — W.  E.  P.,  San 
Francisco. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  eucalypts  exhale 
or  exude  poison  to  other  plants  growing  near 
them  because  such  plants  are  apt  to  be  dwarfed 
and  unthrifty.  We  are  not  aware  that  such  a 
thing  has  been  demonstrated  nor  is  such  a  postu- 
late necessary.  The  blue  gum,  which  is  probably 
the  eucalypt  to  which  you  refer,  is  a  very  strong 
grower  and  its  roots  go  long  distances  to  secure 
the  moisture  and  plant  food  required  in  its  busi- 
ness and  it  is  quite  able  to  rob  other  plants  of 


fall  into  the  plight  of  the  Mesopotamian  Eden. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Prof.  R.  L.  Adams, 
who  did  the  local  farm  labor  investigating  and 
barn  management  reporting  so  well  that  the  Wash- 
ington Government  sent  for  him  to  post  up  the 
national  books  in  those  lines  and  then  tried  to 
tie  him  down  as  a  division  chief  in  the  same  con- 
nection. He  is  back  again  at  his  old  job  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  Berkeley  and  is  glad  to 
get  back.  He  holds  that  he  came  to  California 
some  years  ago  to  get  away  from  the  East  and 
has  no  idea  of  trying  to  reverse  the  course  of 
empire.  And  there  is  also  the  case  of  Prof.  Frank 
Adams,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  France  to  help 
reconstruct  the  farming  of  western  Europe  by 
infusing  the  spirit  and  inculcating  the  methods 
of  western  American  farming.  He,  too,  will  be 
back  in  the  Californian  Eden  before  another  win- 
ter closes  down  on  his  European  field  of  tempo- 
rary activity.  With  Prof.  Frank  Adams  goes  also 
Prof.  W.  E.  Packard,  whose  blood  may  not  be  so 
blue  as  that  of  the  Adams  bunch  and  does  not 
need  to  be,  for  he  can  get  away  from  European 
thistles  faster  than  they  can  with  simply  a  good 
circulation  of  gasoline.  And  these  are  not  the 
only  Californians  who  are  taking  up  agricultural 
teaching  in  Europe  for  a  season.  Prof.  E.  B.  Bab- 
cock  went  some  weeks  ago  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke 
would  have  gone  also  if  the  flu  had  not  intervened 
and  delayed  his  plans.  It  is,  of  course,  creditable 
to  California  to  have  so  many  drawn  from  her 
staff  of  agricultural  teachers  to  help  in  the  re- 
construction of  suffering  Europe.  It  will  interest 
the  throngs  of  our  readers,  who  are  personal 
friends  of  the  men  we  have  named,  to  know  why 
they  will  see  and  hear  less  of  them  in  California 
for  a  season  and  the  assurance  we  are  giving 
that  their  absence  will  be  only  temporary  will 
be  widely  welcome. 

i 

these  materials.  When  planted  on  an  orchard 
border  it  will  depress  the  growth  and  reduce  the 
fruiting  of  one  or  two,  or  even  more,  rows  of  trees 
on  both  sides  of  it — if  both  sides  are  cultivated 
ground.  Its  roots  will  do  the  same  thing  if  al- 
lowed to  permeate  the  soil  of  a  garden  of  small 
fruits  or  vegetables.  The  blue  gum  is  a  Hun:  it 
has  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  small  nations  of 
plants  and  it  practices  ruthless  sub-terrane  war- 
fare against  them.  It  is  a  splendid  tree  for  waste 
corners  or  for  a  wood-lot,  but  none  are  worse 
for  a  garden  border.    , 

Pollinating  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  20  thrifty  almond  trees, 
six  and  seven  years  old.  I  have  been  on  the  place 
two  seasons,  but  the  trees  have  never  set  any 
fruit  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell  they  are  all  of 
the  same  variety — all  soft  shells.  My  neighbor 
has  10  acres  of  almonds  about  200  yards  to  the 
south  of  me.  Are  they  too  far  away  for  the  pol- 
len to  be  carried  to  mine?,  Would  a  few  stands  of 
bees  help? — J.  C.  S.,  Glenn. 

Have  you  had  no  almonds  at  all  or  not  what 
you  could  call  a  crop?  It  is  usually  about  the 
sixth  year  before  one  gets  a  crop — especially  if 
the  trees  have  been  growing  very  strongly — so  you 
may  get  more  later.  There  ought  to  be  cross- 
pollination  to  some  extent  from  trees  600  feet 
away — if  they  are  of  another  variety — because 
that  is  no  distance  for  bee-flight.  If  you  have  pol- 
linating varieties  within  reach,  more  bees  would 
increase  the  benefits  of  tramp  bees,  which  you 
must  have  to  some  extent.  If  you  have  no  pollin- 
ators, it  does  not  matter  how  many  bee  hives 
you  set  up.  We  should  plant  or  graft  in  some 
Drakes  to  make  the  outlook  surer. 


Moon-Storms. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  why  we  have 
heavier  storms  in  the  light  of  the  moon  than  in 
the  dark? — R.,  Petaluma. 

No.  Are  you  sure  that  we  do?  If  you  have  an 
idea  of  that  sort,  remember  that  it  must  not  rest 
upon  a  hunch  or  a  general  impression  but  must 
be  established  by  demonstration  drawn  from  rec- 
ords of  dates  of  moon  phases  and  storm  occur- 
rences for  many  years.  Those  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  the  moon  and  endeavored  to  trace 
our  weather  conditions  to  its  influence  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  a  claim  that  the  moon 
is  an  earthly  weather-maker  or  that  storms  can 
be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  phases  of  it — 
therefore  the  conclusion  would  be  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  heavier  storms  are  to  be  expected 


in  the  light  than  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  The 
little,  old  dead  moon  has  much  earthly  disturb- 
ance to  answer  for.  We  do  not  undertake  to  clear 
it  from  responsibility  for  brain-storms,  for  psy- 
chology is  not  in  our  line. 


Sugar  from  Grapes  and  Beets. 

To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  a  great  many  raisins 
damaged  by  the  rains  this  year,  a  great  many  are 
being  bought  up,  I  understand,  by  syrup  manufac- 
turers. What  are  the  possibilities  of  making  sugar 
out  of  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  raisins  ought 
to  test  about  30  per  cent  against  sugar  beets, 
which  usually  run  18  to  20  per  cent.  It  looks  as 
though  grape  raising  for  sugar  would  beet  the 
sugar  beet  all  hollow. — G.  H.,  Reedley. 

Whether  syrup  can  be  profitably  made  from 
grapes  in  large  quantities  is  a  complex  economic 
and  commercial  question  which  it  will  probably 
take  some  time  to  demonstrate.  The  question 
which  you  present  is  very  simple  and  can  be  con- 
clusively answered.  The  sugars  in  the  grape  and 
in  the  beet  are  different.  Grape  sugars  cannot  be 
crystallized  and  presented  in  the  granulated  form 
which  the  sugar  from  sugar  cane  and  from  beets 
naturally  assumes  and  which  is  the  only  thing 
which  people  will  buy  for  "sugar."  Therefore, 
there  is  really  no  possible  competition  such  as  you 
suggest.   ■ 

Nitrate  Good  But  Not  Enough. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  buy  nitrate  of  soda 
in  small  quantity,  say  a  sack?  I  wish  to  use  it  on 
my  garden,  which  is  of  heavy  adobe  soil.  Ia  the 
nitrate  best,  or  would  you  recommend  some  other 
fertilizer  that  would  do  as  well  and  be  less  ex- 
pensive?— T.  F.  Q.,  Davis. 

You  can  get  nitrate  by  the  sack  from  any  fer- 
tilizer dealers  advertising  in  our  columns.  It  is 
also  usually  supplied  in  quantities  to  suit  by  seeds- 
men. It  is  a  splendid  plant-pusher  when  used 
sparingly  and  scattered  well  and  it  acta  quickly 
and  well  when  used  with  other  fertilizers.  It 
is,  however,  not  adequate  to  the  mellowing  and 
aeration  of  your  adobe  garden.  For  that  yon  need 
free  application  of  stable  manure  and  lime.  For 
immediate  planting  you  need  thorough  digging  in 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  then  begin  next 
fall  with  working  in  fresh  manure  (which  is  usu- 
ally easier  to  get)  and  the  rains  will  rot  it  for 
you.  After  you  get  the  soil  better  supplied  with 
organic  matter  and  loosened  up,  you  can  use  ni- 
trate or  other  commerical  fertilizer  to  better  advan- 
tage.   

Worthless  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  four  fine  orange  trees 
which  bear  the  most  beautiful  looking  oranges, 
but  the  peel  is  half  an  inch  thick.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  and  how  to  remedy  it? — E.  M.  B.,  Los 
Gatos. 

If  they  are  young  budded  trees  and  therefore 
presumably  of  a  variety  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  good,  it  is  possible  that  you  are  giving 
them  too  much  water  and  manure.  If  they  are 
fine  large  trees  and  presumably  eight  »r  more 
years  old,  they  are  worthless  seedlings  and  should 
be  grafted  over  to  a  good  variety  unless  you  wish 
to  keep  them  as  ornamentals. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  i6  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 

for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  March  18,  1919: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  1  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  v 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka                     2.02  33.68  .15.70  60  40 

Red  Bluff                 2.37  25.74  19.84  66  36 

Sacramento   94  16.97  15.79  62  88 

San  Francisco....  1.60  25.00  18.46  «1  40 

San  Jose                  2.04  18.57  13.61  64  34 

Fresno   66  6.48  7.66  6«  38 

Sun  Luis  Obispo..  2.66  17.26  16.35  72  »4 

Los  Angeles             1.60  7.66  12.88  78  42 

San  Diego  48  6.81  8.24  68  40 

Wiiiiicnmcca  OH  5. SO  5.44  66  24 

Iteno   07  7.77  8.25  66  24 

Tonopah    3.64  5.98  66  30 


SNOW  ON  GROUND. 
Huntington  Lake,  79  inches;  Cascada,  10  laches;  Yoscm- 
ite,  12  inches;  Squirrel  Inn,  18  inches;  Hraigraat  (Jap,  86 
inches;  Summit,  139  inches;  McCloud,  15  iachee;  Sierra- 
vllle,  9  inches;  Inskip,  85  inches. 
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What  Variety  of  Cotton  Should  I  Plant? 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Packard,  University  of  California 


FIVE    minutes'  discus- 

Asion  on  any  subject  with 
a  cotton  man  these  days 
drifts  into  an  argument 
on  cotton  varieties — an 
argument  because,  in 
cotton  as  in  many  other 
things,  individuals  have 
their  preferences  and  discussion  tends 
to  make  their  preferences  a  preju- 
dice for  which  they  will  willingly 
die.  This  article  is  not  intended  to 
influence  anyone's  opinion,  therefore, 
but  is  simply  to  "lay  the  cards  on 
the  table"  and  let  each  one  take  his 
choice. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
writer  has  no  prejudice  or,  let  us 
say,  preference,  for  he  has  a  strong 
inclination  to  favor  Pima  Egyptian, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  of 
the  article  no  such  preferences  will 
be  stated. 

VARIETIES  AND  YIELDS. 

Three  varieties  of  cotton  have 
been  raised  commercially  in  the  Im- 
perial, San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  this  year.  All  three  varie- 
ties have  proved  to  be  well  adapted 
to  conditions.  Although  the  average 
yield  in  many  cases  has  been  low,  it 
does  not  indicate  that  average  yields 
will  continue  to  be  low  when  the 
cotton  raisers  become  familiar  with 
the  necessary  cultural  treatment  un- 
der irrigation  in  California.  Indi- 
vidual yields  of  better  than  a  bale 
to  the  acre  of  short  cotton,  Durango 
and  Egyptian  show  the  possibilities, 
where  the  cotton  was  planted  early, 
on  good  land,  and  where  it  was 
properly  taken  care  of. 

The  average  yield  in  the  San 
Joaquin  (when  the  fields  which  were 
manifestly  "impossible"  are  elim- 
inated) compare  favorably  with  the 
yields  in  Imperial  Valley  and  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  while  those  two 
valleys  stand  way  ahead  of  the  south 
in  average  production.  The  most 
favored  sections  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  went  two-thirds  of  a  bale  to 
the  acre,  while  Imperial  averaged 
about  half  a  bale.  Those  who  think 
in  terms  of  a  bale  to  the  acre  may 
be  disappointed  by  these  averages, 
although  needlessly  so.  Those  who 
plant  good  seed  early  and  give  the 
cotton  proper  attention  are  sure  to 
rise  above  the  average  and  are  apt 
to  be  In  the  bale-to-the-acre  class. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  VARIETIES. 

Your  correspondent  submits  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  results  of  planting 
on  H.  F.  Gerran's  farm  at  Shatter, 
in  Kern  county.  Several  varieties 
were  included  in  this  planting  in 
order  to  give  a  line  on  the  future 
varieties  to  plant.  A  study  of  the 
figures  in  the  table  may  be  of  value 
to  some  growers  who  are  in  doubt. 

Although,  as  indicated  above,  short 
cotton  can  be  raised  successfully  in 
the  San  Joaquin  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  short  cotton  is  now  being 
raised  successfully  as  the  main  va- 
riety in  Imperial,  nearly  all  grow- 
ers agree  that  short  cotton  will  not 
remain  when  prices  become  normal, 
on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of 
production  under  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  compared  with  the  rain- 
fall sections  of  the  south. 

Durango  cotton,  which  is  a  variety 
selected  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Cook  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
cotton  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  by  the  State  of  Duran- 
go, Mexico,  has  been  grown  commer- 
cially in  Imperial  Valley  for  years 
and  has  been  grown  with  satisfac- 
tion this  year  in  both  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys.  Du- 
rango classes  as  an  incb-and-a-quar- 
ter  cotton  and  ranks  well  along  with 
the  bulk  of  the  long-staple  upland 
cotton  of  Mississippi.  It  is  an  early 
maturing  variety,  originally  selected 
for  the  boll  weevil  sections  of 
Texas.  This  characteristic,  of  course, 
gives  it  an  advantage  in  sections 
where  late  and  early  frosts  are  apt 
to  occur — in  sections  such  as  the 
Tulare  Lake  bottom  or  in  the 
trough  of  the  two  big  valleys.  The 
tendency  of  the  variety  to  shed  its 
bolls  at  the  least  change  in  moisture 


Plaint  of  a  Puzzled  Subscriber 

To  the  Editor: — One  of  the  questions  most  commonly  asked  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  is:  Which  is  the  most  profitable  variety  of  cotton  for  me 
to  grow?  There  are  several  varieties.  Of  Egyptian  long  staple,  we  have 
two  dandy  varieties,  Pima  and  Yuma.  Of  upland  long  staple  there  are 
Mead  and  Durango.  The  most  common  variety  of  short  staple  is  the 
Acala.  As  there  are  several  varieties,  there  are  also  many  advices  and 
reasons  given  as  to  which  is  best  to  grow. 

I  send  you  a  table  of  results  reached  by  H.  F.  Gerrans  of  Shatter,  in  his 
experiments  made  last  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  government 
field  investigator,  W.  B.  Camp. 

All  the  varieties  shown  in  the  table  had  the  same  care,  water,  etc. 
The  Pima  was  a  leader  in  quantity,  quality  and  in  price,  but  the  ginning 
must  come  out  of  the  price  shown  in  the  table.  It  cost  $15  to  gin  a 
bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  and  it  takes  11  hours  to  do  it  in,  while  a  bale  of 
Durango  which  by  some  is  so  strongly  commended  only  takes  about  20 
minutes  to  gin  and  costs  as  much  as  $7.50  a  bale  to  gin.  If  these  figures 
are  correct,  as  I  believe  they  are,  it  looks  like  about  $200  a  day  difference 
to  the  man  who  does  the  ginning,  whether  you  reuse  Pima  or  Durango. 

If  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  story,  I  am  decidedly  anxious  to  hear 
the  other  side.  I  hope  your  good  paper  can  find  space  for  this  statement; 
also  any  criticism  of  it  from  any  other  point  of  view  which  may  come  in. 
— C.  Barnum. 

COTTON  VARIETIES  GROWN  AT  8HAFTER.  1918. 
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The  above  cotton  was  frown  between  two-year-old  apricot  trees,  on  a  little  less  than 
two  acres  ol  land,  and  the  actual  area  occupied  by  the  cotton  was  1.27  acres. 


condition  or  during  adverse  weather 
conditions  has  led  many  to  favor 
other  varieties. 

The  Meade  cotton  is  of  excellent 
length,  but  has  not  the  strength  of 
the  Egyptian.  It  is  a  fine  white 
cotton,  more  early  maturing  than 
Egyptian  and  a  good  producer.  Seed 
of  this  variety  is  not  available  for 
planting,  however. 

The  unusual  suitability  of  the 
Egyptian  cotton  for  the  irrigated 
area  has  led  many  to  feel  that  Egyp- 
tian cotton  should  be  planted  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  varieties — as 
has  been  done  in  the  Salt  River 
valley  of  Arizona.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  the  irrigated  lands  of 
Egypt,  this  cotton  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  San  Joaquin.  Egyptian  cot- 
ton requires  a  long  season  and  when 
planted  late  on  poor  land  has  not 


given  good  results,  and  these  plant- 
ings teach  most  emphatically  that 
early  planting  and  good  care  are 
essential  to  success. 

•Pima  cotton  is  the  latest  develbp- 
ment  in  the  Egyptian  cotton  class. 
The  staple  runs  from  one  and  theree- 
quarters  to  two  inches  in  length 
and  is  of  excellent  strength  and 
quality.  It  is  the  only  cotton  on 
the  market  which  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Sea  Island  cotton, 
which  is  doomed  to  serious  set-backs 
on  account  of  the  boll  weevil  in- 
roads on  the  island  plantings.  The 
Yuma  variety  is  an  earlier  selection, 
but  due  to  its  tendency  to  mature 
later  than  Pima  the  yields  have  not 
equaled  the  other  variety  and  the 
staple  is  about  a  "quarter  shorter 
than  the  Pima.  When  the  season  is 
long  enough,  as  it  is  in  Imperial 


m 


Valley  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  desirability  of  Pima  cotton.  In 
other  sections  its  adaptability  is  yet 
to  be  fully  established. 

ESSENTIAL  TO  CALIFORNIA  SUCCESS. 

The  success  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  California  depends  upon  the 
establishment  of  but  one  variety  to 
a  community.  Miscellaneous  plant- 
ings are  sure  to  lead  to  ultimate 
failure,  due  to  admixture  of  seed 
and  deterioration  of  staple.  The 
experience  of  the  growers  in  the 
Salt  River  valley,  irrespective  of  va- 
ritles  of  cotton  grown,  should  have 
a  strong  influence  upon  California 
cotton  men.  The  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  industry  in 
Arizona  is  due  to  the  selection  of 
one  variety  for  universal  planting. 
Whatever  variety  is  selected  no  other 
should  be  allowed  in  the  community. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  I  do  not  expect  to  convince 
growers  by  what  I  say.  Mixed 
plantings  will  occur  in  most  com- 
munities this  year.  Experience, 
however,  is  a  hard  teacher,  and  the 
lesson  will  sometime  be  learned. 
The  future  of  the  industry  depends 
primarily  on  the  selection  of  a  good 
variety  and  secondly  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  OFFER  PROTEST 

At  a  large  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Vineyard  Growers'  As- 
sociation a  resolution  was  passed 
against  the  Harris  bill,  which  per- 
mits the  invasion  of  private  houses 
in  search  of  wines,  etc.,  and  another 
resolution  was  passed  protesting 
against  Senator  Duncan's  bill  to 
abolish  the  State  Board  of  Viticul- 
ture. Feeling  ran  very  strong  and 
the  Indignation  expressed  in  protest 
was  emphatic. 


A  Mexican  cotton  picker  In  •  field  of  Egyptian  cotton  In  the  Imperial  Valley. 


BE  SURE 

YOU  PLANT 
THE  RIGHT 

ALFALFA 

This  Booklet  Tells  Which 


r 

OUR 
SEVEN 
KINDS  OF 
ALFALFA 


There  are  more  disappointments 
and  partial  failures  caused  by 
planting  alfalfa  unsuited  to  the 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Don't  Be  Disappointed.    You  will 

find  this  booklet  a  real  aid  in  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  which  of 
our  selected  kinds  of  alfalfa  is  best 
suited  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. 

Write  for  It  Now  and  ask  for 

latest  price  list.  Be  sure  you  are 
right  before  you  go  ahead. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 

(Desk  A) 

725  Tenth  St.,  Modesto,  CaL 
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Americans  Lead  in  Power  Farming 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  £.  Hodges 


|N  the  beautiful  country 
of  unexcelled  fertility  at 
the  base  of  Sutter 
county  buttes  we  found 
De  Witt  Brothers  accom- 
plishing feats  not  un- 
common in  California 
but  well  suited  to  fire 
the  imagination.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  is  subject  to  north  winds, 
often  of  several  days'  duration.  Woe 
be  to  the  farmer  whose  fresh  plow- 
ing lies  a  day  or  two  in  that 
wind.  He  will  not  have  so  ardu- 
ous a  job  working  down  the  clods 
which  the  wind  dries  out  as  he 
would  in  some  other  sections,  for 
the  soil  here  is  silty  and  the  clods 
not  quite  so  toughNas  adobe.  But  a 
day's  wind  on  fresh  plowing  will 
make  it  impossible  to  harrow  into 
a  good  seedbed,  and  will  at  least 
double  or  treble  the  work  of  pre- 
paring it  for  a  crop.  A  complica- 
tion in  this  particular  district  is 
that  seepage  water  often  keeps  the 
ground  too  wet  to  plow  or  work 
down  until  late  in  spring.  Mustard 
often  grows  tall  as  the  tractors,  be- 
fore it  can  well  be  turned  under. 

Then  again,  there  are  economic 
reasons  why  preparation  for  grain 
may  be  delayed  until  the  latest 
weeks  possible  to  put  it  in.  The  De 
Witt  Brothers  also  grow  beans  and 
almonds  in  the  buttes.  Care  of  the 
almonds  and  other  farm  work  may 
take  the  winter's  spare  time,  while 
the  flat  is  water-soaked,  thus  delay- 
ing preparation  of  grain  seedbeds. 

TRACTORS  FOR  THE  RUSH  WORK. 

In  spring  the  rush  begins.  Eight 
hundred  acres  must  be  planted  to 
grain  in  a  few  days.  The  north 
wind  must  not  get  in  its  almost  ter- 
rifying work.  We  use  "terrifying" 
in  memory  of  riding  the  disks  over 
cloddy  fields,  but  De  Witt  Brothers 
do  not  ride  the  disks.  In  1916  they 
started  to  plow  March  20.  Mustard 
was  taller  than  the  Caterpillars  and 
had  to  be  dragged  under  with  chains 
combined  with  rolling  coulters.  They 
had  it  all  plowed,  harrowed,  part  of 
It  double-disked,  all  broadcasted, 
harrowed  twice,  and  rolled,  by  April 
10.  They  plowed  only  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  trash,  because  it  was 
late  and  the  north  winds  were  com- 
ing. They  wanted  the  seed  to  work 
down  under,  not  above,  the  layer  of 
weeds.  If  the  grain  could  work 
down  to  the  moist  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row, it  would  sprout  roots  into  a 
permanently  moist  subsoil  and  push 
up  through  whatever  trash  and  soil 
were  helping  to  mulch  the  moisture 
to  the  roots.  If  the  trash  had  been 
turned  under  deeply  and  the  grain 
sown  over  it,  the  plants  would  have 
suffered  while  getting  their  roots 
through  the  mulch.  Never  was  any 
of  the  plowing  left  exposed  more 
than  two  hours  before  harrowing, 
except  the  last  work  done  before 
dark,  and  it  was  harrowed  first  in 
the  morning. 

We  reached  the  ranch  just  as  the 
three  De  Witt  brothers  were  pulling 
their  tractors  into  the  shed  at  dark, 
two  weeks  ago.  They  had  just  em- 
barked on  a  fifteen-day  job  of  pre- 
paring and  sowing  800  acres  cf  bar- 
ley. Four  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
had  been  plowed  last  October  in 
fifteen  days  with  a  75-horsepower 
tractor.  This  480  had  just  been 
harrowed  in  one  and  one-half  days 
when  we  called  at  the  ranch.  The 
75-horsepower  tractor  pulled  har- 
rows 60  feet  wide  at  a  trip,  the  "45" 
pulling  harrows  of  equal  width  but 
lighter  weight.  A  20-acre  piece  cov- 
ered with  mustard  16  inches  tall  had 
that  day  been  disked  by  Marcus  De 
Witt  with  one  of  the  "75s"  pulling 
three  10-foot  double  disks.  He  esti- 
mated that  80  per  cent  of  the  mus- 
tard had  been  killed  and  was  debat- 
ing whether  to  double  disk  the  rest 
and  omit  the  plowing.  Plows  could 
not  be  set  shallow  enough  at  this 
season  in  this  soil,  for  reasons  men- 
tioned above..  Double-disking  re- 
peated cross-wise  would  take  no 
more  time  than  plowing,  and  would 
make  a  fine  seedbed  with  a  firm  sub- 


soil to  hold  moisture.  Broadcasting 
would  be  followed  by  another  double- 
disking  and  a  harrowing,  which 
would  leave  the  field  ready  for  suc- 
cessful battle  with  the  elements.  The 
broadcasting  is  done  by  a  common 
machine  on  a  wagon  pulled  with 
some  waste  of  power  by  the  "45" 
tractor.  Two  broadcasters,  one  be- 
hind each  end  of  a  45-foot  harrow 
cart,  have  been  used,  seeding  about 
250  acres  per  day.  The  75-horse- 
power tractor  follows  a  single  broad- 
caster, harrowing  the  grain  in  well 


one  trip  hauled  6600  pounds  of 
wheat  and  three  barrels  of  oil. 

GAS  ENGINES  DO  ODD  JOBS. 

Ever  since  the  father  shipped  one 
of  the  first  gas  tractors  into  Sutter 
county,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
boys  learned  to  operate  it,  they  have 
been  known  far  and  wide  as  the  ones 
who  could  cure  engine  troubles  when 
all  other  doctors  failed.  The  im- 
plement men  of  Marysville  often 
called  them  in  when  their  own  ex- 
perts were  stumped.  (The  De  Witts 
did  not  tell,  us  about  this.)  Their 


The  modern  tractor  of  appropriate  power,  pulling  in  Its  wake  multiple  disks,  plows,  seeders, 
etc.,  prepares  large  seed  beds  quickly,  saving  labor,  conserving  moisture,  and  warding  oft"  worry. 


as  soon  as  it  is  sown.  Last  year  in 
one  case  240  acres  were  sown  in 
one  and  one-half  days  this  way. 

FEEDING  AND  CURRYING  THE  MACHINES. 

While  we  plied  our  questions  by 
lantern  light,  the  tractors  were  "fed 
their  barley,"  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
De  Witt.  They  are  worked  about 
11  hours  per  day  and  are  not  aban- 
doned at  dark,  nor  are  they  left  far 
afield,  as  suggested  by  one  of  our 
critics  in  the  discussion  about  start- 
ing cold  engines.  While  the  bear- 
ings were  warm  and  the  grease  soft, 
all  grease  cups  were  filled  and 
screwed  down,  perhaps  to  be  refilled 
repeatedly.  They  were  left  full, 
ready  for  quick  adjustment  during 
the  next  day's  work.  Oil  and  per- 
haps some  adjustments  were  also  at- 
tended to  before  the  men  had  their 
"barley." 

"In  the  morning,"  said  Mr.  De 
Witt,  "we  give  the  machines  a 
crank  and  off  we  are  at  work,  with 
no  delay.  Adjustments  are  made  by 
daylight,  and  more  or  less  careful 
inspection  is  made  at  noon. 

"We  do  not  overload  our  tractors 
and  the  upkeep  is  very  reasonable. 
We  figure  that  we  make  better  time 
with  the  work  by  giving  only  a  rea- 
sonable load  and  by  keeping  on  the 
move  all  the  time,  rather  than  to 
overload  and  be  delayed  frequently. 
We  have  kept  a  tractor  going  stead- 
ily for  a  stretch  of  three  weeks 
without  the  radiator  getting  cool. 
The  "45"  pulls  two  10-foot  double 
disks.  The  "75"  pulls  three  of 
them.  The  "75"  pulls  sixteen  12- 
inch  moldboards  8  inches  deep  when 
that  is  desirable,  and  the  "45"  pulls 
ten  such  plows." 

MOTOR  TRUCK  SPEEDS  RANCH  WORK. 

Well,  it  is  a  stretch  of  several 
miles  between  the  grain  ranch  and 
the  home  ranches  of  the  boys.  A 
two-ton  motor  truck  is  indispensable 
in  carrying  plows,  disks,  harrows, 
distillate,  etc.  The  truck  had  only 
the  day  before  our  visit  gone  30 
miles  to  the  ranch  of  one  of  tha 
brothers  and  brought  back  four  4* 
gang  twelves  for  the  75  tractor 
just  coming  onto  the"  job.  With 
horses  to  get  these  plows,  a  man  and 
team  would  have  taken  an  extra  day 
while  the  tractor  would  have  stood 
idle.  The  truck  brings  all  seed  to 
the  broadcasting  outfit,  but  it  did 
not  work  well  trying  to  operate  the 
broadcaster  on  the  soft  ground. 
However,  it  hauls  grain  from  the 
field,  40  sacks  per  load,  and  an  extra 
10  sacks  are  added  when  it  gets  on 
the  road.     One  of  the  brothers  on 


farm  is  pretty  thoroughly  stocked 
with  engines  and  implements,  some 
of  them  only  "half-baked,"  devised 
or  remodeled  by  themselves.  They 
rigged  up  an  orchard  sprayer  of 
their  own,  but  on  good  advice  rele- 
gated it  in  favor  of  one  of  the  sat- 
isfactory commercial  machines  run 
by  a  2  % -horsepower  engine  of  its 
own.  A  6-horsepower  gas  engine 
has  been  put  on  skids  to  be  used  at 
various  jobs  on  the  ranch.  It  runs 
a  big  almond  huller.  It  cuts  up  the 
stove  wood  for  the  ranch,  making 
use  of  orchard  prunings  and  dead 


trees  grown  on  the  ranch.  This  saves 
time  and  expense  of  hauling  wood 
or  coal  from  afar.  It  is  connected 
up  at  will  to  a  line-shaft  to  run  an 
emery  wheel,  etc. 

Another  2  y2  -horsepower  engine  is 
used  to  operate  the  dry  sulphuring 
machine,  which  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  in  sulphuring  the  beans, 
of  which  they  have  about  160  acres. 
(The  seedbed  for  these  is  prepared 
by  tractor  and  double  disks.)  Six- 
teen rows  of  beans  are  sprayed  at 
once  for  prevention  of  red  spider — 
considered  cheap  insurance. 

The  dry  sulphur  sprayer  and  en- 
gine are  also  instrumental  in  saving 
the  almonds  from  red  spider  and 
brown  mite.  It  was  no  trouble  to 
spray  65  acres  per  day  of  six-year 
trees  where  the  bugs  were  "fierce." 
The  leaves  were  saved  and  a  erop 
obtained  quite  satisfactorily.  Two 
rows  of  trees  were  sprayed  at  a 
time,  with  the  team  never  stopping. 
On  10  acres  of  big  old  trees  in 
which  growth  was  too  thick  and  low 
for  the  outfit  to  pass  through,  three 
lanes  were  broken  out  cross-wise  of 
the  wind  through  the  orchard  and 
the  sulphur  was  blown  upward  in 
clouds  to  drift  over  the  trees.  Some 
of  that  sulphur  was  still  noticeable 
this  winter  when  the  trees  were 
pruned. 

The  De  Witt  brothers  and  thou- 
sands of  others  like  them  are  splen- 
did examples  of  the  difference  which 
power  machinery  makes  not  only  in 
amount  of  production  but  in  charac- 
ter of  the  man  distinguishing  Amer- 
ican farmers  from  European  peas- 
antry. They  are  a  splendid  argu- 
ment for  extension  of  power  farm- 
ing and  for  expansion  of  our  Uni- 
versity Farm  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion and  instruction. 


IRRIGATING  CORN  ON  PEAT. 

Peat  soil  is  peculiar  in  that  water 
soaks  sidewise  very  readily  but  does 
not  rise  much  by  capillarity.  This 
is  an  advantage  in  maintaining  a 
dry  mulch,  but  it  fools  some  folks 
who  let  it  drain  out  by  lowering  the 
water-level  in  drainage  ditches.  Ir- 
rigation of  corn  is  a  most  important 
practice,  as  observed  by  Manager 
Carson  Cook  of  the  Rindge  Land  and 
Navigation  Co.  of  San  Joaquin 
county. 


For  Orchard  Work 

• — this  is  the  only  power  lift  plow  that  actually  does  the  work ! 
It  goes  right  up  close  to  the  trees — to  within  eight  inches,  even 
when  throwing  the  soil  away.  Your  tractor  isn't  complete 
without  a 

Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 

behind  it.  It  has  a  real  Power  lift,  too.  A  slight  tug  at  the  rope 
and  up  comes  the  plow  CLEAR  of  the  ground.   No  drag! 

Why  were  so  many  Knapps  used  by  tractor  demonstrators  at 
the  recent  demonstration  ?  Because  the  operators  on  the  tractors 
knew  that  a  good  tractor  deserves  a  good  plow. 

Send  for  New  Folder. 

H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 
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Insect  and  Fungus  Control. 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  assisted 
in  applications  of  kainit  to  pear 
trees  infested  with  pear  root  louse 
to  Bee  if  it  would  have  any  effect  in 
controlling  the  insects.  The  ex- 
periments were  conducted  in  the 
pear  orchard  of  S.  H.  Wyckoff  at 
Napa.  Four  trees  were  treated — the 
only  four  that  showed  up  badly.  On 
two  trees  20  pounds  to  the  tree  were 
applied,  amd  on  two  trees  10  pounds 
to  the  tree.  No  results  have  shown 
up  either  in  improved  foliage  or 
control  of  the  louse.  One  tree — the 
wont — has  since  died.  The  trees 
are  30  years  old,  and  the  rest  of  the 
orchard  is  Bound  and  thrifty — good 
for  another  100  years  apparently. 
In  spraying  for  thrips  and  scab,  Mr. 
Wyckoff  sprays  first  when  the  bud 
is  breaking,  with  lime-sulphur;  sec- 
ond spray  with  Bordeaux  or  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  in 
cluster  when  petals  fall,  and  the 
third  time  the  same  before  calyx 
closes.  He  uses  the  powdered  arse- 
nate of  lead,  six  pounds  to  the  tank 
(200  gallons).  Has  used  it  for  four 
years  with  good  results.  His  or- 
chard averages  five  tons  No.  1  pears 
to  the  acre. 

The  Season  and  Thrips. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of 
great  mortality  to  insects  is  the  be- 
lief of  Horticultural  Commissioner 
W.  D.  Butler  of  Napa  county,  who 
also  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
there  were  two  crops  of  Brown  Apri- 
cot scab  last  fall  and  winter  owing 
to  the  September  rains.  His  ob- 
servations also  bear  out  our  own, 
that  thrips  are  few  this  season — 
hardly  any  to  be  found.  The  opinion 
generally  expressed  among  growers 
who  observe  these  things  is,  that 
the  cold  wet  season  has  held  them 
in  check  or  killed  them.  In  any 
event  the  trees  are  vigorous  and 
the  buds  very  strong  this  year.  Last 
year  pear  buds  were  weak  and  a 
very  few  thrips  did  more  damage 
than  two  or  three  times  the  number 
could  now,  according  to  S.  H.  Wyc- 
koff, pear  grower  of  Napa. 
When  Prunes  Will  Bloom. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  will  be  the 
last  week  in  March  and  possibly  the 
first  of  April  before  French  prunes 
will  be  in  full  bloom.  This  renders 
a  bright  outlook  still  brighter  as  we 
shall  be  safer  everywhere  from  pos- 
sible damage  from  frost  and  rain  in 
the  bloom. 

Heavy  frost  damage  takes  place 
almost  always  in  March  and  as  for 
the  rains  they  were  never  more 
beneflclent  or  fell  to  better  advan- 
tage. It's  the  spring  rains  that 
count.  This  year  there  is  no  packed 
ground  from  heavy  beating  down- 
pours and  the  soil  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  Rains  and  Spraying. 

Apple  and  pear  growers  will  have 
quite  a  job  getting  their  early 
sprays  applied  on  heavy  ground  if 
the  intermittent  rains  continue.  But 
it  will  have  to  be  done.  Though  the 
thrips*  report  is  favorable  (let's 
knock  wood),  this  season's  weather 


is  just  right  for  the  development  of 
scab.  The  present  outlook  for  ap- 
ples and  pears  is  most  encouraging 
and  more  than  ever  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  keep  them  clean. 

Disking  to  Hold  Control. 

This  week  we  found  one  man 
winding  the  tree-rows  he  was  going 
to  plow  away  from,  with  a  disk. 
The  ground  was  a  bit  too  wet  to 
plow  and  he  was  afraid  that  by  the 
time  he  gets  to  plowing,  those  cen- 
ters might  get  hard  on  him.  So 
he  is  taking  time  by  the  foretop  in- 
stead of  the  fetlock.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  any  kind  of  a  disk  will 
help  to  hold  ground  in  shape  for 
plowing.  The  time  of  year  has  now 
arrived  when  the  top  bakes  or  dries 
out  hard  very  rapidly.  Where  20 
or  30  acres  has  to  be  plowed  with 
only  one  team  it  pays  to  put  in  a 
few  days  with  the  disk  just  to  hold 
the  ground  in  shape.  It  need  not 
be  a  heavy  drag  and  will  help  to  get 
that  team's  shoulders  in  shape  by 
the  time  the  steady  daily  grind 
comes. 

What  About  Cover  Crop  Seed? 

A  man  who  faithfully  uses  cover 
crops  in  the  orchards  every  year 
asked  this  week:  "Why  is  there  no 
provision  made  for  a  regular  supply 
of  seeds  that  are  demanded  for  cover 
crops?  There  was  no  bur  clover 
seed  to  be  had  this  year  at  any 
price — nobody  had  saved  any?  Last 
year  the  supply  of  vetch  seed  was 
very  limited  and  too  high  in  price. 
We  could  get  plenty  of  melilotus. 
which  is  not  in  demand  in  our 
neighborhood."  If  any  line  could 
be  obtained  in  the  various  qounties 
through  the  farm  bureaus  what  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  various 
sections  would  be.  provision  would 
doubtless  be  made  by  the  seedmen 
to  meet  them. 

Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

We  have  found  users  of  the  pow- 
dered arsenate  of  lead  to  report  fa- 
vorably on -it  as  efficacious  in  worm 
control  and  so  easy  to  mix  and  to 
keep  mixed  with  a  good  agitator. 
It  Is  now  customary  to  use  the  acid 
lead  arsenate  at  the,  first  spray  only 
and  neutral  lead  arsenate  at  each 
subsequent  spray  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  Some  growers  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  use  the  neutral  only. 

Spray  for  Walnut  Aphis. 

If  your  foliage  was  rusted  and 
starved  by  the  walnut  aphis  last 
year  it  will  probably  be  In  evidence 
again  this  year.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  spray  for  control — use  lime-sul- 
phur winter  strength  till  the  buds 
burst. 


BITTER 
ALMOND 

SEED 

POR  SALE 

California  Almond  Growers 
Exchange 

No.  311  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  PROFIT  IN  STRAWBERRIES. 

C.  E.  Jackson,  a  prune  grower  of 
Cupertino,  produced  twelve  tons  of 
strawberries  to  the  acre  last  year. 
This  beats  alfalfa  even  in  weight. 
From  seven  and  a  half  acres  he 
claims  to  have  netted  $15,000  this 
year.  For  the  year  before  last,  from 
nine  acres  he  gave  returns  as 
$15,000  gross  or  $11,000  net.  Four 
hundred  chests  to  the  acre  for  the 
past  two  years!  The  plants  are  now 
four  years  old.  He  has  a  force  at 
work  on  the  ground  now  to  plant  20 
acres  more.  The  grading,  fluming 
and  planting  will  cost  him  $210  an 
acre.  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  plant- 
ing out  ten  acres  of  prunes  a  year 
and  now  has  100  acres  planted — 
from  one  year  old  to  full  bearing. 
His  strawberries  are  the  "Banner" 
variety  and  he  is  making  the  most 
of  his  time  while  there  is  good 
money  in  the  crop.  He  expects  to 
set  his  entire  acreage  to  prunes. 

The  Stanislaus  Nursery  Company 
has  purchased  a  ten-acre  tract  on 
the  Glass  road  at  Riverbank  and 
will  be  at  once  made  ready  for 
almond  seedlings. 

The  Co-operative  Sales  Agency  of 
the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers  (Ore- 
gon) handled  $2,102,900  worth  of 
business  during  the  past  season.  A 
fine  record. 


ECONOMICAL  -  EFFICIENT 


BEAN  UNIVERSAL  PUMP 

DIRECT  CONNECTED  TO  MOTOR 

It's  BEAN  QUALITY  through  and  through.  If  you  need  a  portable 
pumping  plant  or  a  stationary  unit  that  will  deliver  your  water  supply 
at  a  small  cost — and  keep  on  delivering  it  efficiently  and  economically, 
investigate  this  pump.    We  manufacture  and  sell 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps, 
Deep-Well  Turbines,  Direct  Connected  Out  fits 

(both  engine  and  motor  driven) 

Tell  us  your  pumping  requirements  and  let  our  pump  specialists 
advise  you.    Fill  out  the  following.    There's  no  obligation. 

1.  I  want  to  pump  gal*,   per  minute. 

2.  Suction  lift?  ft. 

3.  Discharge  lift?    ft. 

4.  Source  of  water  supply  

Name   ■■  

Address  

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


KROGH  PUMPS 

AIM  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  walls  10  inch  diameter  and  up 
  Write  for  Bulletin s  


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brssch  Siles  Office  st  LOS  ANGELES 


id!* 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTORS 

that  will  keep  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
bark  in  cultivation,  eto.  We  make  a  number 
of  kinds  of  wraps,  among  these  are  the 
YUCCA,  whlrh  has  the  fastening  wire  entirely 
around  It.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  kind  to  use. 

CO'OAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
These  pots  are  bottomless.    This  allows  you 
to  plant  pot   Jul  plant,  never  disturbing  your 

Slant  nor  slopping  its  growth  in  transplant- 
lg  a  single  hour.  For  starting  early  vege- 
tables, such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower.  cucumbers.  cantaloupes,  ana 
squash.  Also  for  propagating  rose  cuttings, 
geraniums,  eucalyptus,  or  olive  cuttings.  It 
is  the  most  practical  pot  on  the  market 
today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for 
samples  of  either  pots  or  protectors.  Tell  us 
which  you  are  interested  In. 

THE  KXPAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
93S  E.  Central  Ave..  Redlands.  Cal. 
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FERTILIZERS 


feed  the  Crops 


that 


Feed  the  World 


Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 


G01D  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Heat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAt. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


FIG  GROWERS  AROUSED  TO 
CO-OPERATION. 

[Written  for  PaclBc  Rural  Press.] 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  An- 
nual Fig  Institute  at  Fresno,  steps 
were  taken  to  form  the  growers  into 
a  co-operative  organization  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  packing  and  mar- 
keting their  crop  of  figs  and  prod- 
ucts. A  committee  of  ten  was 
elected  to  be  the  first  incorporators 
of  the  new  institution,  who  will  hold 
office  for  one  year.  This  committee 
was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  to 
incorporate  and  endeavor  to  get 
enough  fig  growers  signed  up  in  the 
new  corporation  to  control  the  com- 
plete output  of  figs  in  the  State — 
or  the  majority  of  it. 

An  endeavor  to  get  a  line  on  pos- 
sible fig  prices  for  the  coming  year 
has  led  to  a  statement  sent  out  by 
J.  C.  Forkner,  president,  to  the  effect 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  in 
a  position  to  name  prices  for  figs. 
Statements  issued  by  the  California 
Pig  Growers'  Association  should  be 
taken  simply  as  advice  and  as  hav- 
ing ho  other  authority.  During  the 
formative  period  of  the  new  market- 
ing association,  the  present  board 
will  render  whatever  service  it  can 
to  fig  growers,  and  a  statement  will 
be  issued  from  time  to  time  during 
the  spring  for  this  purpose.  He 
says: 

"At  the  present  time,  the  fig 
brokers  of  New  York  City  are  send- 
ing out  letters  advising  the  fig  buy- 
ers in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  not  to  buy  rigs 
at  this  time,  for  they  believe  that 
fig  importations  from  Smyrna  will 
be  made  this  year.  Some  fig  pack- 
ers in  California  are  now  offering 
the  1919  crop  of  figs  for  fall  deliv- 
ery, subject  to  prices  at  that  time, 
no  price  now  being  made.  At  this 
time,  this  committee  is  not  aware 
of  any  purchases  or  sales  having 
been  made  at  any  definite  or  specific 
price.  The  importations  of  figs  from 
Smyrna  determine,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  price  of  California  figs. 
If  a  large  importation  of  figs  should 
take  place,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of 
California  figs  this  season.  If  no  im- 
portations from  Smyrna  take  place, 
or  if  but  a  small  amount  is  import- 
ed, the  chances  are  that  the  prices 
for  the  California  figs  will  remain 
high  during  the  season.  This  state- 
ment is  given  out  so  that  each  grow- 
er will  be  apprised  of  all  the  infor- 
mation there  is  to  be  had  at  this 
time."  • 


HORTICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN 
TULARE  COUNTY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  following  report  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  Gunnaison,  direc- 
tor of  the  Kings  River  Farm  Cen- 
tor  of  the  Kings  River  Farm  Center, 
Tulare  county:  "In  regard  to  peaches 
and  apricots,  the  outlook  here  is  very 
good  where  fall  spraying  was  prac- 
ticed. Where  this  spraying  was  neg- 
lected, there  are  considerable  evi- 
dences of  blight.  Rain  has  been  plenti- 
ful. There  will  be  no  need  of  irriga- 
tion for  at  least  another  month.  The 
water  has  been  turned  into  some 
ditches  now  and  I  think  it  could  be 
had  any  time  from  now  on. 

"People  in  this  section  are  pre- 
paring to  give  Jack  Frost  a  warm  re- 
ception if  he  should  decide  to  show 
up,  with  Bolton  heaters,  tin-can 
smudge  pots  and  unlimited  fuel  oil. 
Many  have  skimmed  up  crude  oil 
along  the  'Associated'  pipe  line, 
where  the  oil  has  broken  out. 
Whether  this  will  burn  satisfactor- 
ily or  not  is  a  question,  on  account 
of  the  water  contained  in  it. 

"The  outlook  for  bees  in  this  sec- 
tion is  very  good.  There  has  been 
no  winter  loss  of  bees  and  the  plen- 
tiful rains  ought  to  insure  a  good 
honey  year.  My  32  stands,  as  we 
expected,  brought  me  in  $500  last 
year.  Vine  pruning  is  in  full  swing 
and  spring  plowing  has  been  started 
in  vineyards  and  orchards.  The 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  now  in  this 
section." 


The  picking  of  seedling  oranges 
has  begun  at  Porterville  in  the  Globe 
district.  Three  dollars  a  box  f.  o.  b. 
are  expected  for  the  first  shipments. 


WESTERN  PULVERIZERS 
MilLCHERS  and  PACKERS 


Farmers  are  realizing  more  and  more  each  day  the  necessity  of 
proper  soil  handling. 

Western  Pulverizers  are  modern  machines,  very  economical  and  in 
a  class  by  themselves. 

You  should  be  interested  in  up-to-date  equipment  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  look  into  this  machine  for  perfect  seedbeds. 

Can  be  used  right  behind  plow,  as  they  are  self-cleaning. 

Made  in  sizes  to  accommodate  every  user. 

WHY  OVERLOOK  THIS  WORTH-WHILE  TOOL? 


Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 
liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.   Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

HAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles 


California 


PRUNE  TREES 

FRENCH  on  Myro.,  6  to  8,  4  to  6.  and  3  to  4  ft 
"        on  Peach.  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
"        on  Almond,  4  to  6  ft. 
"        on  Apricot,  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
IMPERIAL,  on  Myrobalan,  4  to  6  and  3  to  4  ft. 

All  budded  and  selected  bearing  trees. 

CHERRY,  leading  Commercial  sorts,  all  sizes. 

EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE  (Platanus  Orientalist  8  to  iO  and 
6  to  8  It.   

A  FULL  LINE 

of  all  that  la  best  in  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants:  and  our  price* 

are  low.    Write  for  our  Price  List;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  In  selected  SEED  POTATOES i  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens,  Burbanks,  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  t  arte  ties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices. 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


400  Front  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Evergreen  Trees  for  Avenue,  Yard  or  Park 

[Written  for  Faelflc  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


Last  week  we  published  a  little 
list  of  deciduous  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  that  should  be  planted 
without  delay.  In  this  article  we 
shall  make  mention  of  evergreens 
which  will  be  delivered  boxed,  balled 
or  potted  ready  to  go  into  the  place 
prepared  for  them  without  fear  of 
being  dried  out  in  transit.  Although 
these  can  be  planted  for  a  long  time 
to  come — even  up  into  May  some 
of  them — yet  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  now  the  better  chance  they 
will  have  of  a  good  start  and  a 
thrifty  first  year's  growth. 

TREES  FOR  ALL  SITES. 

The  Victorian  bottle  tree  is  useful 
in  the  yard  or  on  the  sidewalks,  es- 
pecially where  there  is  a  narrow 
parking  space,  as  it  has  a  deep  tap 
root  and  won't  interfere  with  the 
side  walk  by  jamming  it  up.  It  has 
a  tapering  trunk  and  glossy  deep- 
lobed  foliage  and  makes  a  fine  ave- 
nue— not  less  than  40  feet. 

The  camphor  tree  is  a  favorite 
for  street  planting.  It  is  a  sturdy 
grower,  symmetrical  in  shape,  has 
bright  green  leaves  and  thrives  on 
poor  soil. 

The  bay  tree  (Umbellularia  Cali- 
fornica)  is  well  known,  as  it  grows 
so  strongly  in  many  of  our  river 
bottoms  and  along  the  coast,  where 
it  is  known  as  "pepperwood."  It  is 
a  very  rapid  grower,  with  deep  green, 
glossy,  oblong  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  aromatic  and  are  sometimes  used 
in  sweet  pickles.  It  gives  a  dense 
shade  and  needs  pretty  good  soil  and 
adequate  moisture. 

A  FEW  WATTLE  VARIETIES. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  species  of 
acacia,  we  will  najne  the  silver  wat- 
tle (60  feet),  bright,  feathery  foli- 
age and  golden  bloom,  which  is  very 
hardy  and  a  rapid  grower;  the  green 
wattle  (75  feet),  feathery,  dark 
green  foliage  and  whitish-yellow 
flowers,  an  upright  and  hardy  tree; 
the  black  wattle  (50  feet),  a  still 
darker  green;  the  golden  wattle, 
with  long,  narrow  leaves  and  droop- 
ing clusters  of  bright  yellow  bloom, 
and  various  others.  The  above  make 
good  street  trees  and  handsome  park 
specimens. 

Beefwood  (Casuarina  stricta)  is 
an  Australian  tree  that  has  long 
needle-like  leaves,  like  a  sugar  pine, 
and  the  branches  are  long  and  slen- 
der. It  stands  any  amount  of  prun- 
ing and  if  kept  clipped  will  form  a 
good  hedge.  It  grows  well,  even  on 
alkali  soil,  if  not  too  strong.  It  is 
good  cattle  browse,  by  the  way,  and 
one  man  up  in  Lassen  county  bought 
some  to  try  out  a  few  years  ago,  but 
we  have  not  yet  followed  this  up. 
These  trees  can  be  bought  in  "flats" 
by  the  hundred  and  should  be  tried 
out.    We  heard  of  one  man  writing 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

DUST SPRAYERS 


KILL=SPIDER 
CODLING  MOTH 
APHIS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave., 
LOS  ANGELES 


from  Australia  who  fatted  out  200 
head  of  cattle  on  Casuarina  browse 
in  three  months'  time  and  followed 
them  with  sheep,  with  like  results. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  trying  out 
where  grass  is  sparce  and  only  scat- 
tering pines  grow,  as  it  can  be  kept 
in  bush  form  and  browsed.  This 
makes  a  good  ornamental  tree  as  a 
specimen  or  group  and  is  said  to 
harbor  no  insect  pests. 

The  arborvitse  are  all  compact 
growers,  either  rounded  or  pyramid 
shaped,  and  are  useful  for  yard  or 
park,  but  should  not  be  used  as  a 
street  tree  or  an  avenue,  except  as 
a  contrast.  The  smaller  varieties 
make  good  lawn  or  corner  features. 
They  can  also  be  massed  for  hedges. 

The  California  big  tree  and  the 
California  redwood  may  be  planted 
anywhere  as  specimens.  The  latter 
is  especially  graceful  and  after  It  is 
once  established  is  very  hardy  and 
a  rapid  grower — a  living  symbol  of 
vigor  and  permanence. 

The  large  cedars  make  a  very 
stately  avenue.  The  Indian  cedar 
(Deodara)  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  foliage,  which  is 
silvery  green.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  rapid  growers.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon — of  dark  green  foliage, 
strong  growth  and  wide  adaptability 
with  regard  to  soil  and  conditions — 
and  the  Atlantica,  a  handsome  up- 
right grower  of  silvery  green  foli- 
age, are  both  favorites  and  also  make 
splendid  park  specimens.  They 
should  not  be  planted  in  avenues  of 
less  than  80  to  100  feet  wide  and  on 
no  account  have  their  lower  limbs 
trimmed  off. 

Nature  especially  provides  these 
as  a  protection  to  the  tree  where  it 
stands  alone.  They  also  complete 
its  symmetry.  The  lower  limbs  of 
all  the  conifers  should  be  left  un- 
touched. The  Cryptomeria  Japonica 
is  a  tapering  tree  of  upright  growth 
and  fern  -  like  upward  -  spreading 
branches.  It  is  the  leading  timber 
tree  of  Japan  and  prefers  a  moist 
climate  and  location  and  not  too 
much  cold. ,  There  are  various  gar- 
den varieties  of  varying  foliage  that 
are  most  useful  in  smaller  gardens. 
For  park  use  there  is  a  large  choice 
of  eypress,  pines,  firs,  junipers, 
spruce  and  yews.  The  blue  spruce 
is  a  beauty. 

OF  THE  EVERGREEN  OAKS 

there  is  the  California  live  oak — one 
of  California's  great  natural  fea- 
tures— the  maul  oak,  the  tan-bark 
oak  (which  we  mentioned  last  week) 
and  the  cork  oak.  This  latter  is  a 
very  ornamental  and  upright  grow- 
ing variety  and  is  one  of  our  best 
for  street,  park  or  avenue.  It  thrives 
well  and  under  proper  tree  condi- 
tions it  grows  right  away.  This  tree 
also  has  an  economic  value,  apart 
from  its  decorative  and  shade  use, 
for  its  outer  bark  furnishes  the  cork 
of  commerce.  We  import  nearly  $6,- 
000,000  worth  of  cork  every  year 
and  it  is  claimed  that  California  can 
bring  trees  to  the  same  degree  of 
maturity  in  35  years  as  Spanish 
trees  attain  in  60  or  "75  years.  Yet 
Spain  finds  it  profitable  to  raise 
cork. 

The  -feathery  pepper  tree  and  the 
magnolia  with  its  large  burnished 
leaves,  fine  white  blooms  and  coral 
red  seeds  are  known  to  us  all. 

YARD,  CORRAL  AND  WOOD-LOT 
EUCALYPTUS. 

The  eucalyptus  is  pretty  hard  to 
beat  for  house  shade  and  wood  lot, 
especially  in  the  interior  valleys 
and  in  the  south.  The  blue  gum  is 
a  winner,  as  it  'is  so  hardy  and 
grows  rapidly.  The  wood  also  makes 
good  tool  handles,  double-trees  and 
inside  timbers,  as  well  as  firewood. 
The  Robusta  is  a  smaller  variety, 
bearing  large  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers In  the  fall  and  winter — good  for 
beekeepers  for  this  reason.  It  thrives 
in  low  ground.  Two  good  avenue 
trees  of  smooth  grain  and  spreading 
growth  are  the  red  gum  and  the 
manna  gum.  In  the  interior  they 
outgrow  any  other  varieties.  There 
is  a  luanna  gum  in  the  Reedley  dis- 
trict twenty-odd  years  old  that  has 
a  spread  of  100  feet  and  is  17  feet 
in  diameter.  For  cold  sections  the 
Leucoxylon  rosea  is  desirable,  either 
for  coast  or  interior.    Its  flowers  are 


pink  to  scarlet.  It  Is  a  good,  hardy 
tree  and  is  good  for  avenue  or  wood 
lot. 

It  is  the  spring  rains  that  give  us 


the  crops  and  a  good  start  in  our 
plantations.  This  is  the  most  fa- 
vorable season  for  planting  we  have 
had  in  several  years.    Every  tree  or 


HIGH  CUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIE* 
TARGET 


SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE  GRADE 
SUPERIOR  GRADE 


(g)'>  BLACK  SHELLS 


"Winchester 


Which  Is  Your  Favorite? 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  14  shells  named 
in  the  column  to  the  left.  These  are  the 
standard  makes  of  loaded  shotgun  shells. 
You  can  obtain  yourfavorite,  loaded  with 
a  Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder, 
by  specifying  the  powder  when  you  buy 
the  shell. 

Many  experienced  sportsmen  ask  that  their  shells 
be  loaded  with  either  Infallible  or  "E.  C". 
They  know  by  experience  that 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 

can  be  depended  upon 
under  all  conditions,  at 
the  traps  or  in  the  field. 
These  powders  are  abso- 
lutely uniform  in  quality, 
give  high  velocity,  even 
patterns  and  light  recoil. 

Look  for  the  name  In- 


fallible or  "E.  C."  on 
the  outside  of  the  box 
in  which  you  buy  your 
shells,  or  on  the  top  wad 
of  the  shell  itself.  Tell 
your  dealer  that  you 
want  yourfavorite  shells 
loaded  with  a  Hercules 
Powder. 


*     HERCULES  POWDER.  CO. 

'^_J  1025  Chronicle  Building 

t?!    San  Francisco  California 


THE  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR 

The  Famous   Hardie  Junior  is   a  real 

power  sprayer.  It  has  sufficient  capacity 
for  two  lines  of  ho6e.  It  has  plenty  of 
power  for  high-pressure  effective  spraying. 
It  Is  little  in  first  cost,  weight  and  op- 
keep.  It  Is  big  in  real  value,  engine  power, 
pump  capacity  and  ability  to  do  successful 
spraying.  We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manufactured 
anfl  placed  on  the  market  with  phenom- 
enal success  in  every  fruit  section  in 
United  States  and  vouched  by  thousands 
who  own  the  Famous  Hurdle  Jr.  Equipped 
with  m  h.  p.  engine,  battery  ignition, 
llJO-gallon  tank  with  mechanical  agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
steady  working  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-it.  of  the  beet  spray  hose,  fitted 
with  spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tire  truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

ALL  FOR  $300.  Delivered  Anywhere  In  This  State 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct  £55.00. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  noUce.    The  wise  buyer  will  place  his 

order  now. 

This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  producUon. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  we  can  offer  more  spray  pump  value 
Mian  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer. 

The  BARDIE  ORCHARD  GIN  is  now  912.00.  none  better.  All  guns  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  the  user,  or  his  money  refunded. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  safest  hose  to  buy. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

OFFICE:    1023  LEIGHTON  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Hardie  Agent,  A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angeles. 
Hardie  Agent,  H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  San  Francisco. 
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shrub  that  is  planted  should  grow  if 
it  has  anything  like  reasonable  care 
— not  only  keep  alive  but  make  a 
growth  that  will  give  satisfaction  to 
the  planter.  The  parks  and  school 
grounds  now  prepared  for  tree  and 
shrub  planting  will  be  stirred,  when 
the  ground  is  in  condition,  after 
each  rain,  so  that  it  shall  not  bake 
and  lose  condition. 

WHEN  CONDITIONS  ARE  RIGHT. 

The  ground  is  warming  up  gradu- 
ally and  the  warmth  and  moisture 
together  create  conditions  which  give 
results,  for  then  the  young  trees 
begin  to  produce  new  fibrous  roots 
and  start  business  right  away.  When 
balled  stuff  is  received  it  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
holes  are  not  ready  then,  keep  the 
young  trees  or  shrubs  in  a  place 
well  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
sun  and  keep  them  damp.  After 
they  are  planted,  give  them  unre- 
mitting care  at  least  for  the  first 
year,  and  good  luck  to  you! 

EFFECTS  OF  BARLEY  AS  A  COVER- 
CROP. 

To  the  Editor:  Before  reading 
your  article  in  the  issue  of  March 
8,  on  the  effects  of  barley  as  a 
cover-crop,  I  had  decided  never 
again  to  have  any  barley  in  my 
cover-crop  in  the  prune  orchard.  It 
surely  is  easy  to  grow,  cheap  to 
plant  and  produces  a  heavy  crop. 
But  I  consider  it  too  big  an  ab- 
sorber of  moisture  just  at  the  time 
of  year  when  conservation  of  moist- 
ure should  begin.  If  not  plowed  un- 
der before  the  middle  of  March,  it 
surely  will  rob  the  trees  of  moisture 
faster  than  any  other  crop  —  just 
when  the  trees  seem  to  need  the 
maximum  of  moisture.  The  matter 
is  also  complicated  by  the  general 
impression  hereabouts  that  plowing 
should  not  be  done  until  blossoms 
are  out  on  account  of  liability  of  in- 
creasing thrip  damage. 

I  have  plowed  under  two  cover- 
crops  during  February,  March  and 
April.  Two  years  ago  I  let  it  ma- 
ture and  hogged  it  down  in  the  or- 
chard, and  last  year  made  hay  of 
some  and  cut  some  ripe  to  feed  hogs 
In  the  pen.  Either  vetch,  bur  clo- 
ver or  peas  were  planted  with  the 
barley.  I  also  had  small  plots  of 
rye,  bitter  clover  (Melilotus  indica), 
rye  and  peas.  Peas  straight  look 
best  to  me  now.  The  hay  crop  was 
the  hardest  of  all.  It  was  simply 
impossible  to  cure  the  hay  and 
maintain  the  soil  moisture.  After 
March  the  barley  crop  was  irrigated 
every  ten  to  twenty  days.  I  noticed 
a  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  which  I 
at  first  thought  was  due  to  reflected 
light  from  the  yellow  straw.  Inspec- 
tion also  showed  much  damage  to 
foliage  from  red  spider  the  last  two 
years.  Perhaps  barley  encourages 
red  spider  in  the  opposite  way  that 
an  inter-row  of  gyp  corn  seems  to 
retard  the  red  spider  damage.  Last 
year,  in  early  May,  I  saw  oats  nearly 
burnt  up  from  lack  of  moisture  in 
a  young  orchard,  still  the  trees 
looked  fine  and  followed  up  with 
good  growth  for  the  season.  It 
seems  to  me  a  cover-crop  very  sen- 
sitive to  a  shortage  of  moisture  will 
give  the  trees  a  much  better  chance 
than  barley.  However,  let's  have 
our  Deciduous  Experiment  Station 
where  these  things  can  be  method- 
ically followed  up  for  us. — J.  Owen 
Hansen,  San  Jose. 


SPRAYING  FOR  SCAB  IN  NEVADA 
COUNTY. 


"We  have  cleaned  up  our  com- 
mercial orchards  of  pear  scab  to  the 
extent  that  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  fruit  was  infected  last  year,"  says 
D.  J.  Norton,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Nevada  county,  in  a  re- 
cent report.  "This  was  effected  by 
spraying  with  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion, 1-10,  just  as  the  fruit  buds 
were  breaking,  and  again  when  the 
blossom  clusters  had  separated.  And 
this  is  the  time  to  go  gunning  for 
the  elusive  little  blister-mite  for  he 
has  a  playful  habit  of  joy-riding 
over  the  blossom  clusters  at  this 
time.  I  have  found  no  spray  that 
equals  the  lime-sulphur  solution  in 
cleaning  up  the  blister-mite.  One 
thing  we  have  to  be  thankful  for — 
I  knock  on  wood — we  have  no  red 
spider  or  pear  thrips." 


MOItSE'iS 

Alfalfa. 


Hairy  or  Smooth 
Peruvian 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  alfalfa.  We 
can  supply  you  with  pure  strain  Hairy 
Peruvian  or  Smooth  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
Seed.  Don't  take  some  other  kind 
just  because  your  dealer  has  no  stock 
of  Peruvians  on  hand.  The  seed  sup- 
ply of  these  varieties  is  limited — but 
Morse  can  take  care  of  you.  Write 
or  wire  today. 

Insist  on  the  Genuine 


Insist  on  genuine  Hairy  Peruvian  or 
Smooth  Peruvian  alfalfa.    These  grow 
20  per  cent  more  abundant  than  other 
varieties.    Their  season  is  much  earlier, 
making    possible    one    extra  cutting. 
They  stand  extremes  of  temperature 
much  better  than  other  alfalfas. 
These  seeds — like  all  of  Morse's  seeds — are  extra 
recleaned  and  soil-tested  for  purity  of  strain  and 
germinating  qualities. 

Garden  Seeds  — Grass  Seeds 
Flower  Seeds  —  Field  Seeds 

Wherever  you  find  Morse's  Seeds  you  can  rely 
on  their  good  quality.  They  exceed  the  require- 
ments of  all  pure  seed  laws. 

You'll  find  our  prices  right — our  seeds  right — our 
methods  right.  Write  us  for  quotations 
in  quantity  lots. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Operators  of  the  World's  Largest  Seed  Farms 

729  Front  Street,  San  Francisco 

Dealers  Everywhere  Sell  Morse's  Seeds  in  Packets 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  or*  Soda 


It  does  not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  leaves  no  mineral 
acid  residue  to  injure  your 
soil — it  keeps  the  land  sweet. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Top  dress  100  lbs.  per  acre  for 
seeded  cropi.;  200  lbs.  culti- 
vated in  thoroughly  for  hoed 
crops.  These  light  dressings 
should  be  evenly  spread. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  CaL 


BITTER  ALMOND  SEED 


and  all  varieties  of  fancy  undamaged 

BBAIN  SEEP 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. 

44  W.  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Payne's  New  Tomato 


"Victory 

The  Most  Perfect  Tomato  Ever  Grown 

An  extremely  heavy  bearer.  Produced  20 
tons  to  the  acre  on  my  own  ranch  without 
irrigation.  Rich  in  flavor  for  home  use 
Large  and  solid.  A  fine  variety  for  ship- 
ping and  a  perfect  quality  for  canning. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  South  Slain  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


ETTERSBURG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ettersburg  No.  80,  84.  89,  and  121,  and 
Eurisko,  Trebla.  Ossie.  Nor-j,  Fantastic, 
and  Fendaldno.  the  cream  of  30  years  of 
strawberry  breeding.  All  originated  by 
the  undersigned,  mostly  from  wild  species 
Big,  strong  plants,  26  of  any  variety,  for 
Sl.OO;  100  in  one  to  four  varieties.  $3.00. 
delivered  free  by  mail.  Order  early,  as 
stock  is  limited.  -Descriptive  catalog  for 
the  asking. 

Monanthos  Lentils,  20c.  per  lb.:  5  lbs. 
or  more,  15c.  per  lb.,  by  mail,  prepaid  any- 
where in  California. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER 
Ette  rsburg   -  California 


SULPHUR 


kilo; 


It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  yon  sul- 
phur your  grape  vine* 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affwted 
by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brund, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
nutlleHt  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy:  the  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand 
of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making 
Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  8  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  bli  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

524  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  raako  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  811. 


THORNLESS 


Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  this 
BLACKBERRY 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

MODESTO,  CAL. 
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An  Enterprising  Lady  Orchardist 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


After  extensive  wanderings  over 
the  State  of  California.  Edith  W. 
Pawla  and  her  daughter,  a  young 
lady  of  18,  bought  a  ranch  at  So- 
quel  a  year  ago,  have  done  all  the 
work  themselves,  except  some  of 
the  spraying  and  plowing,  and  have 
made  it  pay.  We  asked  Mrs.  Pawla 
how  long  Bhe  had  been  farming  and 
she  said  one  year.  She  had  been  a 
business  woman  all  her  life  and 
wanted  to  get  out  of  doors.  She 
has  10  acres,  mostly  apples,  consist- 
ing of  Bellflowers,  Newton  Pippins 
and  Kansas  Beauties,  and  we  found 
her  plowing  the  bottom  land  near 
the  creek,  attired  in  regulation  "land 
lassie's"  costume,  both  she  and  her 
horses  showing  evidence  of  effort. 
The  trees  had  been  partly  sprayed 
with  crude  oil  emulsion,  and  she 
was  switching  to  lime-sulphur  as 
the  buds  were  near  breaking. 

A  demonstration  of  long  pruning 
had  been  carried  out  and  this  sys- 
tem she  intends  to  follow.  A  hive 
of  bees  at  one  end  of  the  orchard 
were  described  as  unusually  fierce 
and  enterprising,  but  the  owner  in- 
tends to  learn  how  to  handle  them. 
A  cow  is  also  kept  for  home  use. 
There  are  three  acres  of  rather  steep 
land  above  the  creek  and  the  old 
swimming  hole  where  black  walnuts 
will  be  set  out  and  later  grafted  to 


English.  Mrs.  Pawla  said  that  last 
year  she  and  her  daughter  picked 
all  the  apples  themselves.  They 
sold  all  the  best  fruit  by  sticking 
out  a  sign,  and  drivers  of  passing 
automobiles  bought  from  one  to  six 
boxes  at  a  time— nothing  less  than 
$1.50.  It  is  only  one  mile  from 
Capitola  and  lots  of  people  pass  by. 
She  also  sold  a  lot  of  garden  stuff 
though  it  was  only  set  out  for  home 
use.  All  her  drying  apples  went  to 
the  cannery  on  contract  and  these 
brought  about  12  cents  dried.  In 
addition,  she  made  all  the  culls  into 
cider  and  sold  $75  worth  of  that 
and  has  about  50  gallons  of  vinegar 
on  hand.  We  also  noticed  stacks  of 
apples  still  boxed  in  the  basement. 
A  little  note  book  and  pencil  dangled 
at  the  front  door  on  which  was 
written,  "Leave  vour  order  or  shout 
'hello'!" 

Mrs.  Pawla  has  been  reading  up, 
getting  advice  from  the  Farm  Ad- 
visor and  others  and  then  convert- 
ing her  lore  into  action.  Inasmuch 
as  many  ladies  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  land,  it  would  appear 
that  a  business  training,  a  good 
physique  and  a  determination  not  to 
worry  over  trifles  are  pretty  well 
bound  to  win.  Enthusiasm  well  di- 
rected and  kept  within  due  bounds 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  success. 


Grafting  Over  Vineyards 

l  Written  for  Pacific  Kara!  Pr cm.] 


A  demonstration  of  vine  graft- 
ing was  given  at  the  Kearney  Ex- 
periment Vineyard  (Fresno  county) 
on  Saturday,  March  15,  by  Prof. 
Bioletti,  the  well-known  professor 
of  viticulture,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau. 
The  professor  said  that  any  vineyard 
of  wine  grapes  can  be  changed  to 
table  or  raisin  grapes  at  a  loss  of 
only  one  and  a  half  crops.  There 
should  be  a  half  crop  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  after  grafting  and 
a  full  crop  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

The  expense  of  grafting  will  vary 
from  $20  to  $30  per  acre  according 


to  size  of  vines  and  wages  paid.  The 
expense  is  usually  too  great  if  the 
vines  average  more  than  four  inches 
in  diameter  at  six  -  inches  below 
ground.  Vines  from  three  to  six 
years  old  graft  over  the  best,  but 
one  year  old  vines  are  not  generally 
worth  the  trouble  of  working  over — 
it  is  cheaper  to  replant.  The  best 
time  of  grafting  is  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
though  the  vines  should  be  pruned 
as  early  as  possible  in  preparation — 
cutting  off  all  canes  close  to  the 
stump.  Very  thick  or  very  thin 
cuttings  are  undesirable,  those  from 
three-sixteenths  to  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  being  best. 


Raisin  Festival  in  Fresno 


A  great  pageant  and  festival  is  to 
be  held  in  Fresno  on  April  30  in 
honor  of  the  Royal  Raisin,  who  rules 
the  roost  over  a  large  empire  and 
dispenses  his  favors  with  such  gen- 
erosity every  falf.  Loyal  support  on 
the  part  of  his  subjects  makes  pos- 
sible the  condition  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  the  land 
where  he  reigns.  This  year  Raisin 
Day  will  be  a  double  event,  for  it 
will  also  represent  a  victory  cele- 
bration in  recognition  of  the  great- 
est epoch  of  modern  times.  Returned 
soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  will  take  part  in 
the  grand  military  parade,  together 
with  the  home  guards,  high  school 
cadet  companies  and  boy  scouts.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  parade  will  be 


a  competitive  drill  between  high 
school  cadet  companies  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  for  which  prizes  are 
offered. 

Nearly  2000  people  will  partici- 
pate in  the  pageant  in  the  afternoon. 
One  of  the  features  will  be  a  sham 
battle,  in  which  will  be  demon- 
strated the  various  modes  of  battle 
used  in  Europe.  Aeroplanes  and  ob- 
servation balloons  will  assist.  This 
is  going  to  be  a  record  year — whoop 
it  up! 


IF  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  BRAINS,  FER- 
TILIZE^ 'EM. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers.  Inc.,  has  the  following  to 
say  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press:  "In 
reading  somewhat  carefully  the  last 
copy  which  came  to  the "  editorial 
table,  the  conviction  was  deep  rooted 
in  my  sense  of  appreciation  that  any 
grower  who  saved  his  dollar  sub- 
scription price  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
dead  sure  gain  of  a  careful  reading 
of  its  52  numbers  is  just  as  wise  as 
the  man  who  had  20  good  teeth 
pulled  in  order  to  collect  a  ten  dollar 
debt  from  his  dentist.  Or  the  other 
fellow  who  bought  a  good  team  and 
then  saved  the  price  of  harness  by 
trying  to  use  a  toggle  of  baling 
wire.  If  your  head  is  of  no  use  to 
you  in  running  your  ranch,  of  course 
it  is  waste  to  spend  anything  to 
feed  It.  If  nothing  above  your  neck 
is  worth  while.  Just  concrete  its 
vacuum  and  pul  ah  replenishment 
under  your  >elt.  If  you  believe  In 
brains,  fertilize  'em. 


A  grower  said  recently:  "I  got 
stung  yesterday.  I  sold  out  my  rain- 
damaged  prunes  to  a  Chinaman  for 
$30  a  ton  and  he  hadn't  been  gone 
an  hour  till  the  pure-food  man  came 
along  and  clapped  an  embargo  on 
them."  "What'll  you  do  now?"  we 
asked.  "Feed  them  to  the  hogs,  I 
guess,"  he  said.  "I've  done  it  be- 
fore." The  only  man  really  peeved 
was  the  Chinaman  because  he  could 
not  obtain  delivery. 


ARCADIAN 


M> — 


as. 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS  No.  8 

California  soils  respond  promptly  and  generously  to  intelligent 
fertilization.  This  is  particularly  true  concerning  nitrogen,  in  which 
important  plant  food  so  many  soil^  are  deficient.  But  as  is  always 
the  case  some  one  form  of  nitrogen  is  better  than  others. 

Director  Hunt  of  the  Berkeley  Experiment  Station  writes. 

"Whether  it  is  Mottle  Leaf  in  orange  trees,  Little  Leaf  in  peach 
trees  or  low  yields  of  wheat,  the  cause  appears  to  be  the  inability 
of  the  plant  to  secure  and  assimilate  a  proper  supply  of  nitrocea." 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  mentioned  by  name  among  the  various  Nitrogenous- 
Fertilizers  recommended  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for 
years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry. 
Ammonia  25%%.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
AMMONIATE. 

For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited,  San  FraocfcM* 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  interim 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Arrlrnltnral  Chemical  Works,  Los  Angeles 
Western  Meat  Co.,  San  Francisco 


For  information 
as  to  applica-  Til© 
tion,  mite 


Company 


Agricultural 
Department 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


You  Can  Control  Thrips  "2* 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


You  can  control  thrips  without  injuring 
your  buds  or  fruit.  It's  a  mistaken  notion 
to  think  that  spraying  for  thrips  after  your 
trees  have  blossomed  is  injurious.  The  trees 
won't  stand  a  very  strong  spray,  but 

With  Miscible  Oil  No.  2 

you  have  an  effective,  non-injurious  spray.  It 
mixes  readily  with  water  and  has  great 
spreading  and  penetration  qualities.  You 
can  use  it  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom 
or  after  the  blossom  petals  have  fallen.  It 
kills  thrips  in  the  egg  or  larva  or  adult 
stages.    Order  your  supply  today. 

Paul  R.  Jones,  our  entomologist,  is  a 
thrips  specialist,  for  many  years  with  the 
Government.  His  services  are  free  to  you. 
Don't  hesitate  to  write  him  in  care  of 


  California  St. 

Son  Francisco 


Insecticide  Department 

Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Universal  Brand 
Orchard  Sprays. 


Xie  HlKSlns  Bide 
Ltf  Angeles 


T PEACH    ■—fc  PLUM  ■  APPLE  ■  EIG  af"* 
APRICOT            PRUNE  I      CHERRY  ■  ORANGE 
ALMOND      mPEAR    I— OLIVE    ■—  lam.  ft  7 
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PEAR 


APPLE 
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lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

'irjrporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 


March  32,  1919 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


Santa  Barbara  plans  to  hold  a 
wild  flower  carnival  some  time  in 
June. 

Damage  from  frost  to  apricots  is 
reported  in  several  sections  of  So- 
lano and  Contra  Costa  counties. 

Col.  John  P.  Irish  will  speak  at 
Farmington  on  March  28  on  "Farm 
Owners  and  Operators'  Associations." 

It  is  reported  that  $30  a  ton  is 
being  offered  in  the  Fresno  district 
for  all  varieties  of  black  wine  grapes. 

A  bitter  almond  tree  55  years  old 
and  which  still  thrives  and  bears 
regularly  is  to  be  found  near  Wood- 
land. 

The  prospect  for  the  1919  crop  of 
oranges  and  lemons  in  Southern 
California  was  never  better.  The 
fruit  is  setting  well. 

California  produces  more  and  bet- 
ter honey  than  any  State  in  the 
Union,  according  to  Jay  Smith,  the 
Government  bee  expert,  now  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  new  green  fruit  packing  plant 
is  being  constructed  at  Reedley, 
Fresno  county,  by  E.  Y.  Foley  Co. 
and  will  be  completed  ready  to  re- 
ceive this  season's  fruits. 

Up  to  March  15  no  injury  was 
reported  to  almonds,  either  from  rain 
or  frost.  The  setting  seems  to  be 
fairly  strong  everywhere,  though  the 
blooming  period  was  long  drawn  out. 

Large  shipments  of  Cory's  Thorn- 
less  Mammoth  blackberries  have  been 
made  by  the  Ekstein  Nurseries  at 
Modesto  this  year — the  biggest  black- 
berry plant  season  they  have  ever 
had. 

The  growers  of  peaches  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  are  now  offered 
$80  a  ton  for  their  crops  as  against 
$60  paid  last  year.  No  direct  offer 
has  yet  been  made  in  Stanislaus 
county. 

A  meeting  by  apricot  growers,  re- 
cently held  at  San  Jose,  was  for  the 
purpose  «f  organizing  to  sell  their 
green  fruit  collectively  to  the  can- 
ners.  There  were  about  300  grow- 
ers present. 

The  outlook  for  peaches  and  apri- 
cots is  reported  to  be  excellent  in 
the  Denair  district  (Stanislaus  coun- 
ty) this  year.  Apricots  are  being 
contrasted  to  the  canneries  at  $80 
a  ton,  it  is  said. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  is  fighting  to  obtain  a 
$10,000  appropriation  from  the  State 
to  be  used  in  stamping  out  the  cod- 
lin  moth,  which  is  now  a  menace  to 
the  walnut  industry  in  some  sec- 
tions. 

F.  G.  Sargent  has  12  acres  of  Con- 
cord walnuts  in  the  Mount  Diablo 
district  which  produced  1600  pounds 
of  nuts  last  year  on  four-year  grafts. 
The  black  walnut  stocks  were  four 
years  old  when  they  were  top- 
worked. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  navel 
oranges  will  be  sent  out  from  Al- 
hambra — 134  carloads  had  been  ship- 
ped to  March  15  by  the  Alhambra 
Orange  Growers'  Association.  This 
year's  output  will  double  that  of 
last  year. 

The  Porterville  people  do  not  in- 
tend to  rush  their  Valencia  oranges 
onto  the  market,  but  they  will  be 
well  ripened  until  well  along  in  the 
coming  month.  The  output  from 
this  district  is  expected  to  reach 
75  ears  of  Valencias. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  week  snow 
was  packed  to  a  depth  of  68  inches 
at  the  General  Grant  National  Park 
headquarters — elevation  6675  feet — 
an  indication  that  the  snow  in  the 
high  Sierras  must  be  of  great  depth. 
A  splendid  outlook  for  the  coming 
season. 

Another  great  meeting  of  water 
users  and  delegates  was  held  in 
Fresno,  March  18,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  important  details  in 
the  formation  of  the  Fresno  Irriga- 
tion District.  Users  cannot  engage 
in  the  Pine  Flat  project  until  they 
are  legally  organized. 

Winesap  apples  in  consuming  mar- 
kets have  ranged  steady  at  $4  and 
$4-50  a  box,  reaching  $4.75  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Oranges  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  markets  strengthened,  rang- 


ing from  $5.50  to  $6.50  a  box — 
grapefruit  at  $4  to  $5.25  on  North- 
ern and  Eastern  markets. 

Few  grape  growers  in  the  Lodi 
district  have  pulled  up  their  vines 
and  few  are  signing  away,  their 
grapes  at  $25  and  $30  a  ton,  expect- 
ing $60  a  ton  by  harvest  time.  They 
are  willing  to  take  chances. 

The  Saratoga  Blossom  Fete  will 
be  held  at  Saratoga  on  March  29, 
when  Senator  James  D.  Phelan  will 
address  the  assembly.  The  prunes 
promise  to  be  at  their  snowy  best 
on  that  day  and  autos  will  bring 
their  loads  from  all  over  the  State 
to  be  present  at  this  big  welcome  to 
Springtime. 

A  number  of  canning  peach  grow- 
ers of  Stanislaus  county  have  de- 
cided to  pool  their  peaches  for  this 
year.  They  have  contracted  to  have 
their  peach  crops  marketed  by  a 
committee  of  three  to  be  chosen 
among  themselves,  it  being  under- 
stood that  all  buyers  be  given  a 
chance  to  bid. 

One  million  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  Thompson  seed- 
less raisins,  32,000  pounds  of  Sul- 
tanas and  30,000  pounds  of  Malagas 
were  packed  at  Turlock  last  year  by 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
in  spite  of  damage  from  early  rains. 
This  district  is  said  to  be  well  suited 
to  Malagas  and  Sultanas. 

Hal  G.  Osburn  of  Los  Gatos  had 
some  Burbank  plums  nearly  ripe  on 
March  1  from  last  September's  blos- 
soms. Also  some  sugar  prunes  as 
big  as  cherries  with  blossom  buds 
on  the  same  limbs  for  the  1919 
crop.  He  said  some  of  the  trees  had 
enough  bloom  on  after  the  Septem- 
ber rains  for  a  fair  crop,  yet  were 
showing  all  the  blossoms  necessary 
for  the  coming  year. 


GRAFTING  WALNUT  ON  PECAN. 


To  the  Editor:  I  notice  an  in- 
quiry recently  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
grafting  English  walnuts  on  pecans, 
a  question  which  you  asked  if  some 
of  the  readers  might  have  definite 
information  on.  The  walnut  can  be 
grafted  on  the  pecan  as  well  as  the 
black  walnut,  apparently.  Although 
my  observations  are  exceedingly  lim- 
ited, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  pecan 
trees  top-worked  to  black  walnuts 
might  make  a  fairly  satisfactory 
growth.  The  use  of  the  pecan,  how- 
ever, as  a  root  stock  and  nursery 
grafting,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
would  have  a  dwarfing  effect  on  the 
resulting  walnut  tree. — L.  D.  Batch- 
elor,  Citrus  Station,  Riverside. 


BLACKBIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 


A.  L.  Rutherford,  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Stanislaus  county, 
says  that  in  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  since  the  tules  have  grown 
up  in  various  sections,  and  given 
them  breeding  places,  the  blackbirds 
have  practically  removed  the  menace 
of  the  grasshopper  in  the  Turlock 
and  Modesto  Irrigation  Districts, 
where  the  insects  used  to  work 
havoc.  They  have  also  eradicated 
the  wireworm.  Probably  the  worst 
infestations  of  wireworm  occur  in 
Siskiyou  county  in  places  where 
there  are  no  birds  to  speak  of — 
where  the  wireworm  ravages  whole 
fields  of  rye. 


The  Time 

to  Avoid  Ignition  Trouble 
is  AVken\btt  Buy  Your  Tractor 

In  the  middle  of  the  plowing  season  every  moment  lost 
through  delays  due  to  ignition  trouble  means  a  big 
money  loss  to  you.  You  can  avoid  these  costly  delays 
by  buying  a  K-W  Magneto  equipped  tractor,  as  have 
thousands  of  other  tractor  owners. 

Today  40  tractor  manufacturers  are  using  K-W  Magnetos  as 
standard  equipment,  because  it  is  their  guarantee  to  you  of 
certain  "no  trouble"  ignition. 

These  tractor  manufacturers  pay  more  for  K-W  Magnetos, 
because  they  know  from  experience  that 

rfafrHigh  Tension 
^MAGNETOS 

Give  reliable  "no  trouble"  service — Fire  any  kind  of  fuel 
—Fire  leaner  mixtures— Insure  easy  starting,  regardless 
of  weather— Are  protected  against  water,  dirt  and  oil— 
Get  full  power  out  of  every  drop  of  fuel  used. 


In  selecting  a  tractor  look  for  the 
K-W  trade  mark  on  the  magneto. 
It  is  your  assurance  of  continuous 
"no  trouble"  ignition. 

Write  for  a  list  of  K-W  equipped 
tractors.  You  will  find  among  them 
the  best  in  tractors,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  a  tractor  you  need  for 
your  farm. 

If  you  are  not  using  a  K-W  now  and 
want  to  get  full  power  out  of  th<l_2a89 


cheapest  grades  of  fuel,  quick  and 
easy  starting  and  "no  trouble" 
ignition,  write  us.  We  have  a  type 
that  will  interchange  with  your 
present  system.  In  writing  give 
name  and  model  of  your  tractor. 


ChestoAv. 


IGNITION  C°> 

CIEVUMID.0M0.U.S.A. 


Tons  Tell  the  Story 

MORE  of  THESE  Presses  in  use  in  California  than  all  others  combined 


Sandwich  &  Southxvick  hay  Presses 

We  have  the  style  Press  for  your  requirements 
Write  for  Special  Hay  Press  Catalog  No.  50  A. 

DIXON  &  GRISWOLD,  144-146  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


For  Sale  at  Big  Sacrifice 

3  Trucks 


1-5  Ton  KNOX 
1-3  Ton  GRAM 
1-2  Ton  G.  M.  C. 


ALL  THOROUGHLY  OVERHAULED  AND  REPAINTED. 
IN  FINE  CONDITION. 

These  trucks  were  taken  under  foreclosure  of  mortgage  and  will  be  sold  for  just  enough  to  cover  indebt- 
edness and  cost  of  overhauling.   For  further  particulars  communicate  with 

Oakland  Securities  Holding  Company 


715  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Plant  20  Acres  A  Day 

Hitch  your  seeder  to  a  Lauson  Full  Jewel  Tractor  and  plant  20  acres 
a  day,  every  day  until  your  crop  is  in.  Rides  easily  over  fresh  plowed 
soil  without  packing  it  because  the  weight  is  evenly  distributed. 
With  the  Lauson  you  can  plant  better,  faster  and  at  lower  cost  than 
you  can  do  it  in  any  other  way.  It  speeds  up  farm  production  all  along 
the  line,  being  the  ideal  farm  power  unit  for  work  either  at  the  draw 
bar  or  belt  pulley. 


WIST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 

Study  L?uson  construction — you  will  convince  yourself  it  is  the  best — 
all  gears  enclosed,  running  in  a  bath  of  oil.  24  Hyatt  and  Timken 
roller  and  ball  bearings  reduce  friction.  Sturdy  four  cylinder  valve-in- 
head  engine  with  2?§  inch  crank  shaft  and  heavy  four  bolt  connecting 
rod  bearings.  *  Enclosed  dust  proof  governor  mounted  on  ball  bearings  _ 
and  running  in  oil.  Spacious  operator's  platform.  Efficient  transmission 
with  hardened  chrome  nickle  steel  gears  and  shafts  mounted  on  roller 
be?rings.  The  more  you  learn  about  the  Lauson,  the  more  you  will 
be  convinced  it  is  the  tractor  to  own.  . 

Have  you  seen  the  Lauson  work  ?  If  not,  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
Lauson  Sales  and  Service  Station.  They  will  be  only  too  glad  to  demonstrate  on 
your  farm  You'll  get  a  new  idea  of  tractor  farming  economy  and  reliabilty.  Sold 
with  or  without  Christensen  starter. 

Write  us  for  the  address  of  the  nearest  dealer.  You  are  sure  to  find  him 
the  leading  dealer!  in  your  community.    Get  our  free  tractor  book. 

Distributor*  for  Oregon,  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  63  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  John   Lauson  Manufacturing   Company,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 
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Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  (or  the  Land 


y*.  jK      ai  jrk-  rt^mgm^K- 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms, 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

Though  Western  Canada  offers  land  atsuch  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particular*  as  to  location  of  lands  for  aale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  ttupt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 
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TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

_■  prove  It.  Don't  pay  if 
.  MUttim..  Writ*.  K.-tj.iv  for 
tail*  of  most  tibviml,  convincing 
Nn  Trial' *  plan  evrr  offrjed. 
with  illuatratcd.drecriptivr!  bo-  '* 
Rrlct*onMtK.Cu.!  \  "  * 
W.  O.  W.  fildr..  Omaha.  Moor. 


MOCOCO 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

is  a  wonderful  A  I  DA  I  F?  A. 
fertilizer  for  *—  1  ■— »  * 

Excellent   also,  for  Fruit  Trees.  Vinea.  etc 
For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


j  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
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The  California  Peach  Growers'  Assn. 

The  officers  and  members  of  this 
association  realize  the  importance  to 
the  dried  peach  industry  of  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  peach- 
peeling:  machinery  and  its  patents. 
It  has  made  possible  the  production 
and  marketing  of  peaches  which  will 
increase  the  marketing  of  this  fruit 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  "Practi- 
cally Peeled"  peaches  now  turned 
out  hold  their  own  in  appearance 
and  flavor  with  any  fruit  grown  and 
cured.  The  clear  golden  color  is 
suggestive  anywhere  of  the  Califor- 
nia sunshine  and  the  fruit  is  a  deli- 
cacy just  as  it  comes  from  the  pack- 
age. The  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  is  excellent.  The  markets 
are  bare  of  fruit,  the  European 
trade  is  again  ours,  and  the  trees 
are  in  a  very  promising  thrifty  con- 
dition, as  is  the  soil  that  supports 
them.  It  is  up  to  the  grower  now 
to  maintain  these  conditions  by 
spraying,  cultivation  and  irrigation. 

In  the  Santa  Crnz  Mountains. 

An  apple,  peach  and  pear  orchard 
in  Happy  Valley  was  the  subject  of 
a  demonstration  of  the  long  method 
of  pruning  by  Professor  J.  C.  Whit- 
ten  last  month  and  this  method  has 
now  been  carried  out  through  the 
whole  orchard.  The  smaller  grow- 
ers of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains 
have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  scien- 
tific work  for  which  they  will  be 
well  repaid  in  fruit,  in  the  vigor  of 
their  trees  and  in  time  saved.  More 
careful  spraying,  done  at  the  right 
time,  is  necessary — 10  per  cent  of 
wormy  apples  or  fruit  debilitated  by 
scale  and  red  spider  often  makes  all 
the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss;  success  or  failure. 

How  Smyrna  Figs  Pay. 

We  went  into  Dave  Oliver's  Smy- 
rna fig  orchard  last  fall  on  the  north 
side  of  Bear  creek  in  Fresno  county, 
12  acres  about  16  years  old,  and 
asked  about  the  crop'.  This  orchard 
had  produced.  It  was  said,  about 
twelve  hundredweight  of  dried  figs 
to  the  acre  which  had  sold  at  18 
cents  a  pound.  This  yield  was  said 
to  be  below  the  average,  but  there's 
nothing  the  matter  with  it  at  that. 
The  orchard  is  improving  year  by 
year.  M.  R.  Fuller  has  twelve  acres 
of  Smyrna8  on  heavy  clay  loam,  a 
year  older,  which  is  said  to  do 
equally  well. 

Date  Growing  in  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

W.  R.  Nutting,  the  authority  on 
date  growing  in  Fresno  county,  sug- 
gests that  fruit-bearing  palms  be 
planted  in  the  future  in  suitable 
places  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in- 
stead of  ornamental  palms  only. 
They  can  be  planted  as  street,  bor- 
der or  avenue  trees  and  will  be  just 
as  decorative  as  the  barren  ones,  as 
well  as  being  a  source  of  profit  and 
providing  fresh  fruit.  The  cost  of 
planting  the  fruiting  palm  is  said 
to  be  no  more  than  for  the  barren 
variety,  and  the  suggestion  will 
doubtless  bear  fruit. 

California  Canned  Fruit. 

The  canned  fruit  of  California  in 
1918  amounted  to  11,370.000  cases, 
according  to  the  Western  Canner 
and  Packer.  The  value  of  canned 
and  dried  fruits  shipped  out  of  the 
State  last  year  was  $201,475,420,  or 
23  per  cent  more  than  the  preceding 
year.     Many    new    canneries  have 


been  built  or  old  ones  enlarged  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  anticipation  of  an 
even  larger  demand,  which  looks 
promising  for  marketing  canning 
fruit  as  well  as  vegetables.  Present 
conditions  are  the  most  promising 
we  have  had  for  some  years. 

Plowing  While  Plowing  Is  Good. 

The  rains  alternating  with  north 
winds  will  delay  plowing  in  some 
of  the  heavier  lands  in  the  north 
and  coast  counties.  Some  parts  of 
the  Santa  Clara  county  are  well 
ahead  with  the  spring  work.  We 
noticed  a  poor  crop  of  melilotus  and 
Bermuda  grass  being  turned  under 
in  John  Brynteson's  orchard  in  the 
Campbell  district,  but  the  soil  was 
in  good  condition.  There  are  20 
acres  of  prunes,  12  of  cots,  and  12 
of  cherries  in  this  orchard,  whose 
owner  lives  in  Sweden.  N.  B.  Nel- 
son, who  runs  the  place,  says  these 
35-year-old  prunes  average  over  two 
tons  dry  to  the  acre  one  year  with 
another — not  bad  for  an  elderly 
orchard.  E.  C.  Merrill,  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  was  plowing  under 
a  fine  heavy  crop  of  barley  (March 
4)  in  his  apricot  orchard.  The 
heaviest  crops  in  this  section  were 
winter  barley. 

Hauling  Produce  to  Market. 

"All  our  berries  and  truck  can  be 
hauled  direct  to  market  by  truck  as 
soon  as  the  highway  is  completed  be- 
tween Los  Gatos  and  Santa  Cruz," 
said  John  C.  Geyer,  a  member  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  backing  the  farmers 
in  the  good  roads  movement  in  that 
county.  "Besides  that,  we  are  ship- 
ping over  a  thousand  cases  of  eggs 
a  week  which  could  all  be  hauled 
with  a  return  load  of  feed."  They 
are  now  anxiously  awaiting  action 
by  the  State  Highway  Committee. 
Santa  Cruz  business  men  also  keenly 
realize  the  importance  of  getting  the 
paved  highway  completed. 

Pear  Blight  and  Varieties. 

From  observations  made  last  year, 
A.  L.  Wiskar  of  Loma  Rica  Nurser- 
ies, told  the  writer  that  Bartletts 
averaged  ten  infections  to  a  tree, 
while  Beurre  d'Anjous  adjoining  and 
of  the  same  age  only  average  one 
case  of  blight  to  about  50  trees.  Its 
extension  was  much  slower  also  in 
the  Anjous  and  invariably  dried  out 
within  two  feet  of  where  it  struck, 
while  the  infection  in  the  Bartletts 
continued. 

Money  in  Vines? 

The  other  day  we  walked  through 
an  orchard  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, 25  acres  of  which  was  inter- 
planted  with  vines  —  Sauvignons, 
Carignans  and  Black  Malvoise.  These 
vines  brought  the  grower  $5784  last 
year.  The  Black  Malvoise  will  go 
to  market  this  year  as  they  are  ex- 
cellent table  grapes  as  well  as  being 
good  wine  grapes,  but  we  notice  that 
the  whole  thing  is  nicely  pruned. 

Dry  Lime-Sulphur. 

Various  demonstrations  in  the  use 
of  dry  lime-sulphur  are  being  car- 
ried out  on  a  commercial  basis  in 
the  fruit  orchards  of  Santa  Cruz 
county.  W.  S.  Bowker.  in  the  Roach 
district,  on  the  Santa  Cruz  road 
from  Watsonville.  has  sprayed  his 
entire  orchard  with  dry  lime-sulphur 
and  we  shall  watch  results  here  with 
interest. 


ESTIMATE  OF  GRAIN  ON  FARMS  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  UNITED 

STATES. 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrl- 

culture,  San  Francisco.  J.  E.  Rickards,  Field  Agent:  

CALIFORNIA.  fi  fJHTTBP  STATUS. 


Corn — 

On  farms  March 
Per  cent  of  crop. 

Wheat — 

On  farms  March 
Per  cent  of  crop. 

Oata — 

On  farms  March 
Per  cent  of  crop. 

Barley— 

On  farms  March 
Per  cent  of  crop. 
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360.000 
16 
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8 

883.322.000 
34.2 

1.202.005.000 
40.9 

782.303.000 
30.6 

1. . 

631.000 
7 

620.000 
7 

336.000 
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120.311.000 
14.1 

111. 272.900 
17.1 

100.650.000 
15.8 

1. . 

738.000 
13 

686.000 
10 

»  325.000 
6 

587.653.000 

38.2 

595.195.000 
37.5 

.104.211.000 
31.6 

1. . 

8.864.000 
20 

4.608.000 
12 

2.090.000 
0 

81.784.000 
■  31.0 

43.404.000 
20.8 

33.244.000 
18.3 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  all  grains  on  hand  repre- 
sents only  what  was  "on  the  farm,"  and  does  not  include  stocks  in  public 
warehouses,  even  though  the  grain  has  been  stored  by  the  farmer. 
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Connecting  the  Grain  Grower  with 

his  Market 

Twelve-Bin  (Twin-six)  Loading  Station  with  a  Capacity  of  73,068  Bushels 

^"^ROWING  interest  among  California  farmers  in  handling  grain  in  bulk,  the  simpler,  more  economical  way, 
has  developed  this  twin-six  loading  station.  It  is  constructed  especially  for  use  in  sections  of  large  grain 
acreage,  where  long  hauls  are  necessary.  The  unit  illustrated  is  planned  for  such  a  section  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  Calco  Grain  Loading  Station  offers  grain  growers  an  economical,  co-operative  method  of  con- 
necting grower  and  shipper,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 


Armco  Galvanized  Iron  Bins 

Twelve  Armco  Galvanized  Iron  bins,  each  22  feet  I  inch 
in  diameter  and  2 1  feet  5  inches  in  height,  give  this  twin-six 
loading  station  a  storage  capacity  of  73,068  bushels  of 
bulk  grain. 

Handles  1000  Bushels  per  Hour 

Grain  is  hauled  by  team  or  truck  through  the'  elevator 
house,  where  it  is  dumped  into  a  receiving  pit  below  grade.  A 
conveyor  system  elevates  the  grain  to  the  tower,  where  it  is 
cleaned  and  weighed  and  then  either  conveyed  for  storage  to 
one  of  the  bins  or  spouted  directly  into  waiting  cars.  Min- 
neapolis buckets,  8  by  5,  operating  at  a  speed  of  440  feet  per 
minute,  give  this  unit  a  handling  capacity  of  1 000  bushels  of 
bulk  grain  per  hour,  making  it  adequately  fast  to  care  for 
any  possible  congestion. 

Erected  on  Concrete  Base 

All  galvanized  iron  bins  are  erected  on  concrete  bases,  are 
weather,  fire  and  vermin  proof.  The  tower  is  constructed 
of  fire-proof,  rust-resisting  Armco  Corrugated  Iron. 


Cost  per  Bushel  Capacity  is  Low 

This  73,068-bushel  capacity  loading  station  may  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $0,234  per  bushel  storage  capacity.  Com- 
pared with  a  reinforced  concrete  structure — the  only  available 
type  offering  protection  from  fire,  weather  and  vermin — this 
cost  is  exceptionally  low.  A  concrete  elevator  for  a  similar 
capacity  will  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  this  Loading 
Station. 

Permanent  Erection  in  60  Days 

With  an  ordinary  working  force  of  men,  this  complete 
structure  may  be  erected  within  60  days.  This  erection  time 
includes  the  elevator  building,  concrete  foundations,  conveyor 
system,  cleaning  and  weighing  machinery  and  the  12  Calco 
Galvanized  Iron  Bins.  From  four  to  six  months  are  necessary 
to  erect  a  storage  station  of  similar  capacity  in  concrete. 

Capacities  to  suit  local  conditions  may  be  easily  arranged 
by  merely  adding  bins  in  units  of  two  to  the  Calco  leading 
Station,  or  subtracting  bins  in  units  of  two. 


Blue  prints  with  itemized  costs  for  erection  of  the  Calco  Twelve-Bin  (twin-six)  Loading 
Station  will  be  furnished  engineers  or  ca-operalive  grain  growers'  organizations,  and  our  engineers 
will  gladly  assist  in  every  way  to  adapt  this  unit  to  local  conditions.  Write  for  our  circular  giving 
costs  and  points  of  erection  of  this  loading  station.    Mailed  upon  request. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


L 
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How  Farming  Fares  at  the  State  Capitol 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


Oranges  Fit  for  Shipment. 

Orange  growers  are  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  de- 
velop demand  for  their  fruit  in  East- 
ern markets.  Until  recent  -  years  a 
few  growers  have  been  able  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  that  development 
by  sweating  green  fruit  to  an  orange 
color.  Eastern  eaters  who  bought 
this  sour,  beautiful  California  fruit 
did  not  repeat  their  buying  when 
ripe  oranges  came  onto  the  market, 
and  Florida  was  the  winner.  A 
straggle  to  remedy  this  situation 
has  been  rather  fierce  for  at  least 
four  years  and  still  the  end  is  not 
yet.  At  the  present  Legislature  the 
question,  '"When  is  an  orange  fit  to 
represent  the  California  industry  on 
the  Eastern  market?"  has  caused 
nearly  as  much  disturbance  as  In 
previous  sessions.  At  the  session  of 
1917  it  was  pronounced  unlawful 
to  ship  oranges  which  tested  less 
than  8  to  1  or  which  might  test 
leas  but  which  had  become  "sub- 
stantially" colored  on  the  tree.  The 
State  Horticultural  Commission  pre- 
pared color  plates  to  show  just  what 
would  be  considered  "substantially" 
colored.  These  plates  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
as  corresponding  to  what  they  con- 
sider 80  per  cent  colored,  it  has 
been  found  that  perfectly  green  or- 
anges sometimes  test  8  to  1,  but 
develop  acidity  later  In  maturity, 
which  low  its  the  ratio  of  sugar  to 
acid  and  makes  them  taste  too  sour. 
These  green  8  to  1  oranges  have 
been  legally  sweated  to  color  and 
sold  to  the  detriment  of  the  indus- 
try, according  to  Tulare  county  peo- 
ple. These  people,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse,  are  asking  the  pres- 
ent Legislature  to  make  the  law 
read  that  oranges  must  also  be  at 
least  25  per  cent  colored  on  the  tree. 
Then  they  will  in  general  have  de- 
veloped their  acidity  and  if  they  test 
8  to  1  will  be  safe  to  sweat  for  full 
color  and  ship  without  detriment  to 
the  industry.  Tulare  people  seem 
willing  to  let  the  "substantially" 
colored  provision  stand  as  It  is. 
Butte  county  people,  however,  con- 
tended for  a  reduction  in  the  stand- 
ard so  they  could  sell  oranges  66  2-3 
per  cent  colored  on  the  tree.  They 
claim  that  such  oranges  will  not 
injure  the  reputation  of  Southern 
California  fruits  which  ripen  later 
than  those  in  Butte.  The  subject 
was  argued  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  and  the  new  stand- 
ardization bill  was  recommended  for 
passage  with  the  substantial  color 
defined  as  70  per  cent. 

To  Protect  Sheep  and  Dogs. 

It  was  a  live  discussion  of  dogs 
and  sheep  in  the  agricultural  com- 
mittees, March  10,  but  the  onlooker 
was  impressed  by  about  two  appar- 
ent facts  brought  out  by  the  oppo- 
sition. Dogs  are  the  faithful,  loyal 
friends  of  humanity  and  should  be 
allowed  to  run.  The  bill  is  so  long 
and  covers  so  many  points  that  it 
is  unwieldy.  Senator  Rush  has  al- 
ways admitted  that  it  would  re- 
quire some  amendment.  But  the 
dog  owners  and  Humane  Society 
people,  who  seemed  to  be  the  same 
crowd,  were  surprised  to  hear  re- 
peated and  undeniable  proof  that' 
even  their  pedigreed  dogs,  if  allowed 
to  run  in  the  country,  are  morally 
certain  to  kill  sheep  and  to  at  least 
worry  other  livestock.  They  were 
fair  enough  to  say  that  if  It  were  a 
question  of  sheep  or  dog,  they  would 
st anil  by  the  sheepmen.  They  were 
forcibly  confronted  with  the  state- 
ment that  if  they  allowed  dogs  to 
destroy  the  sheep  industry  or  pre- 
vent its  development  they  ought  to 
eat  dog  awhile.  However,  this  ar- 
gument was  not  necessary  after  the 
actual  depredations  of  dogs  were 
proved  to  them  and  they  all  agreed 
that  the  sheep  industry  ought  to  be 
protected.  They  also  maintained 
that  dogs  also  ought  to  be  protected 
and  at  1:20  a.  m.  it  was  decided 
that  both  sides  could  safely  leave 
the  matter  in  the  bands  of  a  com- 


mittee who  would  fix  the  bill  so  it 
would  do  both.  It  is  conceded  that 
incorporated  towns  and  cities  will 
be  exempted  from  the  proposed  law. 
Sheepmen,  however,  will  continue  to 
contend  for  a  means  of  Identifying 
ownership  of  dogs  committing  depre- 
dations. 

Estray  Bill  at  Large. 

Senator  King's  estray  bill,  No.  34, 
amending  the  present  estray  law, 
was  turned  loose  on  the  Senate  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  March 
11,  with  the  understanding  that 
several  committee  members  did  not 
understand  it  and  therefore  reserved 
the  right  to  oppose  it  in  the  Senate! 
The  bill  takes  out  of  the  present  law 
the  right  of  anyone  to  take  up  es- 
trays  from  the  highway  along  his 
property.  It  also  specifically  with- 
holds permission  for  anyone  to  take 
up  estrays  and  collect  costs  and 
damages  as  provided  by  the  act, 
even  when  such  estrays  are  found 
upon  their  own  property,  unless  that 
property  is  entirely  enclosed  with  a 
fence  as  good  as  three  tightly 
stretched  barbed  wires,  the  top  one 
of  which  is  at  least  four  feet  above 
ground  and  all  securely  fastened  to 
good  posts  not  more  than  a  rod 
apart.  Northern  California  stock- 
men have  just  resolved  in  favor  of 
such  a  law  and  it  is  presumed  that 
some  of  Senator  King's  constituency 
in  San  Bernardino  and  Inyo  counties 
want  it  for  livestock  interests.  But 
fruitmen,  who  for  cultural  reasons 
have  abolished  fences,  are  strongly 
opposed.  It  does  very  little  good 
for  anyone  to  telegraph  or  write 
their  legislators  for  or  against  a  bill 
unless  that  person  is  of  great  influ- 
ence or  unless  the  message  points 
out  valid  reasons  for  the  writer's 
stand.  You  can  still  have  a  voice 
in  the  handling  of  this  bill  by  writ- 
ing your  Assemblyman  plenty  of 
strong  letters,  for  the  bill  must  pass 
the  Assembly  before  it  becomes  law. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Assem- 
blyman Kasch's  estray  bill  was  not 
opposed  by  the  representatives  from 
northern  counties,  provided  it  should 
be  amended  to  exempt  those  coun- 
ties as  they  are  exempted  from  the 
present  law. 

Raised-Bottom  Berry  Boxes. 

At  the  special  hearing  held  by  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  to 
consider  the  fruit  standardization 
bill,  berry  boxes  occupied  most  of 
the  evening.  All  berry  districts  of 
the  State  were  vociferously  repre- 
sented and  a  supplemental  meeting 
was  held  later.  We  summarize  the 
arguments  below.  They  surely  seem 
in  favor  of  the  square-cornered, 
raised-bottom  boxes.  Objections  to 
the  latter  in  order  of  their  apparent 
importance,  as  the  writer  concludes 
after  hearing  the  arguments,  are: 
They  do  not  "nest"  for  shipment  to 
the  grower.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  shipped  flat  and  made  up  on 
machines  at  the  grower's  end,  as 
the  Sebastopol  berry  growers  have 
been  doing  for  six  years.  They  de- 
ceive the  public,  who  think  they  con- 
tain more  berries  than  they  do. 
There  is  more  waste  in  making  them 
up  and  distributing  them  to  the 
pickers.  They  are  not  made  in  Cali- 
fornia. Arguments  for  the  raised 
bottoms  were:  They  are  cheaper 
per  thousand  than  the  others.  They 
deliver  the  berries  in  better  shape 
after  long  shipments.  The  Sebasto- 
pol berry  growers  tried  various  con- 
tainers for  three  years  and  lost  as 
many  as  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
berries  in  various  carloads.  Then 
they  took  up  the  raised-bottom, 
square-cornered  boxes  and  have  been 
using  them  six  years  for  shipment 
to  the  Middle  West  and  as  far  as 
New  York.  The  springy  bottoms 
ease  up  the  vibration  of  freight  cars 
on  their  journeys  of  two  to  five  days. 
Slight  bruises  bring  on  mildew  and 
everything  must  be  done  to  avoid 
bruising.  Middle  Western  people 
universally  use  this  style  of  box  and 
have  endorsed  it  in  highest  terms 
for  their  shipments  from  California. 


The  same  is  true  of  receivers  of  sim- 
ilar packages  of  berries  from  So- 
noma county  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  No  legal  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  the  United 
States  except  from  the  California 
Department  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. The  J-  are  not  deceptive;  for 
everybody  knows  that  they  have 
raised    bottoms   and    they    are  re- 


quired by  law  to  hold  the  same  net 
contents  as  other  baskets  of  similar 
size.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets  does  not  consider  them  de- 
ceptive. There  are  eight  other  styles 
of  berry  baskets  in  California,  none 
of  which  have  proved  so  nearly  100 
per  cent  satisfactory.  The  Central 
California  Berry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion announces  that  it  will  gladly 
give  up  Its  baskets  and  sacrifice 
$75,000  worth  of  chests  in  order  to 
standardize  the  boxes  of  the  State 
in  the  interests  of  more  economical 
commercial  marketing.  Berries  to 
retail  well  must  be  heaped  up.  When 
heaped  and  one  box  is  piled  on  an- 


THE  BEAR  CAT 

100  PER  CENT  CALIFORNIA  WORM  DRIVE.   HI  -  I  PROOF 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  TRACTOR 


LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 

Write  for  Our  Proposition  Today 

BOME  (  CE  TERRITORY  STILL  OPEK 


SPECIFICATIONS 


H.  P.— 10  on  drawbar,  20  on  belt 
pulley. 

NORMAL  DRAWBAR  PULL— 3200  lbs. 
TOTAL  LENGTH — 1  IS  inches. 
TOTAL  WIDTH — 63  inches. 
TOTAL  HEIGHT — 52  inches. 
WEIGHT — 4200  lbs. 

MOTOR— Galloway,  4-cyl..  4%-ln.  bore, 
and  .'.'..-in.  stroke.  High  duty.  Slow 
speed. 

SPEED  OP  MOTOR— 900  R.  P.  M. 

MOTOR  BEARINGS— Very  large.  Ail 
are  bronze  backed,  babbitt  lined. 

GOVERNOR— Galloway.  Enclosed  fly 
ball  running  in  oil  and  on  ball  bear- 
ings. 

FUEL — Distillate,  Kerosene  or  Gaso- 
line. « 

CARBURETOR— Holley.  l«4-in. 

FUEL   TANKS— One   15-gal.   and  one 

auxiliary  tank  of  one  gallon  capacity. 
AIR  CLEANER— Bennett  dry  air. 
RADIATOR— Perfex,  8-gal.  capacity. 
WATER  PUMP — Centrifugal,  450 

R.  P.  M. 

COOLING  FAN— Oakes.    High  dnty. 
IGNITION— Dixie    high     tension— im- 
pulse starter. 


CLUTCH— Bore  and  Beck,  dry  plate. 

TRANSMISSION  —  Enclosed  sliding 
gear,  three  speeds  forward,  om  re- 
verse; gears  high -speed  steel. 

SPEED — Low,  1%  M.  P.  H.  Int..  2% 
to  3  M.  P.  H.      High,  6  M.  P.  H. 

REAR  AXLE — Full  floating  worm  drive. 

DRIVE  WHEELS — Height  40  in.  Face 
10  in. 

BEARINGS  —  Rear  axle.  Thnken 
throughout.  Transmission,  Hyatt 
high  duty.    Front  axle,  Tlmkee. 

BELT  PULLEY— 8  in.  diameter.  8  in. 
face.  000  R.  P.  M. 

SUSPENSION  Three  point.  mounted 
on  spring  in  front  to  take  all  shocks. 

WHEEL  BASE— 78  in. 

TURNING  RADIUS— 10%  feet. 

DRAWBAR— Special  design  for  Cali- 
fornia; very  wide;  roller  hitch  eon 
be  used  if  desired. 

STEERING  GEAR— Gcmmer  irrevers- 
ible, with  18-ln.  hand  wheel.  Spark 
and  throttle  control  levers  directly 
under  wheel. 

DRIVER'S  SEAT— Situated  on  right 
of  tractor;  very  convenient  position 
for  watching  tools  and  work. 


W.  J.  BURT  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES 
DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

DEALERS 


C.  L.  DAVIS,  Santa  Ana 

UK  ACE  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Corona 


W.  L.  HAIUIIT,  Via 
JT.  C.  PHELAN.  Fresno 


SORGHUM 
SEED 

For  Fodder  and  Syrup. 

Amber   $8.00  per  1 00  lbs. 

Honey  Drip    9.00  per  100  lbs. 

Silver  Tipped    8.00  per  100  lbs. 

Small  quantities,  20c.  lb.,  Postpaid. 

NEW  GIANT  SUDAN 

A  Marvel  for  Fodder  Production 
75c.  lb.  or  10  lbs.  for  $5.00 
Postpaid. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW 
SEED  CO. 

439  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Under  Rosslyn  Hotel. 


When  you  plant  seeds,  whether  It  be  » 
small  garden  or  a  large  acreage,  you  want 

GOOD  SEEDS— FRESH  AND 
TRUE  TO  NAME. 

We  carry  the  best  obtainable,  from  reliable 
growers  of  years  experience.  Fancy  Seed 
Potatoes  and  all  varieties  of  FIELD  and 
GARDEN  seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

KNOX  SEED  CO. 

Central  California  Headquarters 
for  Reliable  Seeds, 

•■iS3-2H5  E.   Weber   Ave..  Stnrkton,  Csllf. 
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other  the  berries  are  crushed.  State 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Chaa  O.  Johnson  contended  for  a 
hole  ii  the  side  of  each  basket  op- 
posite its  raised  bottom.  The  berry 
growers'  only  objections  were  that 
it  would  cause  greater  wastage  be- 
sides costing  about  two  cents  per 
crate  more  on  the  125  carloads  they 
ship  out.  The  object  of  the  hole  is 
to  prevent  deception  in  regard  to 
the  raised  bottom,.  The  committee, 
at  the  urgent  insistence  of  Senator 
Inman,  who  introduced  the  bill, 
struck  out  all  reference  to  shape  or 
make  of  the  boxes  except  their  cubic 
contents.  This  leaves  the  Sebastopol 
growers  and  the  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Department  still  unreconciled. 
But  the  question  of  raised-bottom 
boxes  is  to  be  threshed  out  in  con- 
nection with  another  bill  before  an- 
other committee. 

Notes. 

Senator  King's  bill,  providing  for 
removal  of  weeds  along  highways, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now 
in  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Assembly. 

Senator  Slater's  bill,  providing  for 
disincorporation  of  drainage  dis- 
tricts, has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  in  the  Assembly  Drainage  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Inman's  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Federal  Government  to 
"restore  the  two-cent  ad  valorem  tax 
on  rice,"  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  Is  in  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations. 

Bill  513,  designed  to  improve  the 
standardization  law,  brought  forth 


CARCO 

Kills  Thrips 


There  Isn't  a  spray  on  the  market 
that  will  rid  your  orchard  of  Thripa 
so  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  economic- 
ally as  CARCO. 

IM1KS  THK  WORK  THOROUGHLY 
AND  GUARANTKKO  NOT  TO  INJURE 
THK  BLOSSOMS  OR  FOLIAGE. 

Price  by  the  drum  (50  or  57  gal- 
lons), $1. 50  per  gallon:  5-erallon  lots 
at  SI. 75  per  gallon.  Smaller  lots  in 
proportion.  All  F.  O.  B.  San  Jose.  One 
gallon  of  Carco  makes  from  100  to  1">0 
gallons  of  spray. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 
"Useful  Hints  for  Spraying." 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

Arthur  Cann 

State  Distributor, 
196  8.  1st.  SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 


REE MAM 

*^GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


such  discussion  on  orange  maturity 
that  it  was  finally  agreed  to  accept 
oranges  70  per  cent  colored  before 
picking  as  mature  oranges. 

The  berry  basket  feature  of  the 
new  standardization  bill  created 
such  argument  that  all  mention  of 
the  baskets  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  except  to  define  their  proper 
cubical  contents,  leaving  their  shape 
to  be  settled  by  another  committee. 

The  seed  labeling  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  March  10,  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee  with  fa- 
vorable recommendation  as  amended 
and  is  now  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

The  bill  of  Senators  Benson  and 
Jones,  to  appropriate  $150,000  for 
deciduous  fruit  experiments,  will  be 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
until  the  latter  begins  to  act  on  bills 
about  two  weeks  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Senator  Benson's  bill  providing 
for  a  penalty  for  nurserymen  who 
fail  to  register  with  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural 
Committee  for  passage. 

Senator  Jones'  bills,  361  and  362, 
relating  to  appointment,  duties,  and 
salaries  of  county  horticultural  of- 
ficials, have  received  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee. 

The  feed  control  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  March  10,  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee  with 
recommendation  that  it  pass  as 
amended. 

The  apple  standardization  bill  was 
passed  favorably  by  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  in  spite  of  Senator  J.  C. 
Nealon's  objection  to  the  tax  of  %c 
per  box  paid  to  insure  standard  eat- 
able quality  of  fruit.  Mr.  Nealon 
contended  that  the  consumer  would 
have  to  pay  this  %c  per  box  and 
he  objected  to  the  principle  of  it. 
Senator  Inman  suggested  that  if  the 
standardization  prevented  consum- 
ers' buying  the  equivalent  of  one 
box  of  inferior  apples  per  carload 
the  cost  of  standardization  would  be 
thereby  returned  to  the  consumers. 

Assemblyman  H.  A.  Miller's  bill 
to  appropriate  $10,000  for  a  survey 
of  plant  diseases  by  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner,  and  for  de- 
termination and  application  of  con- 
trol measures  to  dangerous  diseases, 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  now 
reposes  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


MANTECA  SUGAR  BEET  ACREAGE 

Sugar  beet  acreage  will  be  de- 
creased in  territory  tributary  to  the 
Manteca  factory  of  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Co.  from  about  9000  last  year 
to  about  7000  this  vear,  according  to 
Manager  S.  E.  Miller.  Of  this,  5000 
acres  are  already  planted  and  .mostly 
up,  2000  being  on  the  company's 
land,  while  the  rest  is  under  con- 
tract. There  are  about  2000  acres 
yet  to  plant  in  the  later  districts, 
of  which  the  delta  region  west  of 
Stockton  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
best.  The  contract  price  is  $10  per 
ton  for  beets  testing  15  per  cent 
sugar  and  60c  a  ton  added  or  de- 
ducted for  each  per  cent  above  or 
below  15.  The  acreage  in  prospect 
will  keep  the  factory  running  about 
two  months.  It  would  be  greater 
had  not  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions discouraged  growers  of  last  sea- 
son's crop.  Plenty  of  seed  has  been 
obtainable,  being  furnished  to  grow- 
ers at  30c  per  pound.  This  includes 
some  from  Russia  intended  for  last 
year's  planting,  and  the  rest  is  from 
Colorado  and  Utah. 


Cutting  of  spinach  started  in  Cen- 
tral California  last  week.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  canners,  so  shipments 
will  be  made  only  from  the  early 
and  late  cuttings.  Carlot  shipments 
continue  from  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  counties,  but  the  markets  are 
uncertain.  Some  acreage  may  be 
plowed  under  due  to  small  cannery 
demands. 


Giant 
Winter 


Now  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  81,000  to  81,500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  prices. 
J.  B.  V.*  '5NKR,  RVnharb  and  Berry 
Special)       i  nsadrna,  California. 


G-E  Motors  in 
the  Dairy 


No  more  muscle-straining  from 
a  jolting,  bumping  churn;  no 
more  tiresome  arm-and-shoulder 
movement  over  the  separator.  Just  a  turn  of  the 
switch  and  off  they  go,  driven  by  G-E  motors. 

There  is  a  G-E  Farm  Motor  suited  in  size,  speed 
and  control  to  every  farm  or  dairy  operation.  A 
man  at  your  lighting  company  who  is  experienced  in 
such  power  problems  will  help  you  on  yours — or 
write  to  our  nearest  office. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


LOCAL  OFFICES: 


Corsorttion  Bldf. 
Bltlto  Bide  . 


.Los  Ameetas 
Sin  Frraclsn 


Like  ball 
bearings 

The  mica  in  Mica 
Axle  Grease  fills  up 
all  roughness  in  spin- 
dles and  bearings, 
keeps  them  cool,  slip- 
pery and  smooth  as 
glass.  Then  the  grease 
works  better  and  lasts 
twice  as  long.  No  hot 
boxes.  Just  like  put- 
ting ball  bearings  on 
your  wagon.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Buy  by  the 
paiL 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

[STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


California  Vegetables,  in  Garden  and  field 

BY  E.  1.  WICKSON 

Planting  season  is  nearly  due — why  not  take  the  opportunity  to  study  up  the  best 
way  to  grow  and  make  the  most  out  of  your  soil?  Whether  you  wish,  to  produce 
beans,  beets,  potatoes,  celery,  cucumbers,  coin,  melons,  onions,  tomatoes,  rhubarb, 
squashes,  turnips  —  or  any  garden  or  field  crop  —  you  need  this  book.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  over  300  pages,  well  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  sent 
to  your  address  for  $2  per  copy  postpaid. 
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Agricultural  Notes 


The  tariff  on  peanuts  is  no  joke. 
The  Imperial  Valley  cottonseed  oil 
producers  are  trying  to  get  an  em- 
bargo on  peanut  oil  as  endangering 
cottonseed  oil. 

A  home  canning  plant  has  just 
been  started  at  Gardena,  Los  Angeles 
county,  to  utilize  the  large  output 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  that 
district  raises  every  year. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres 
have  been  signed  up  to  be  planted 
to  cantaloupes  at  Manteca  and  the 
growers'  committee  expects  the  other 
35  acres  to  be  signed  up  in  short 
order. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  tule  lands  in  the  Sutter  Basin 
are  to  be  carried  out  by  P.  J.  Prein 
of  Woodland  to  determine  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  different  soils.  A 
record  will  be  kept. 

Cantaloupes  for  commercial  ship- 
ments are  to  be  tried  out  in  the  San 
Fernando  district  this  season  and 
approximately  800  acres  have  been 
prepared.  Contracts  have  been  made 
with  various  growers  for  this  acre- 
age. 

Forty  acres  is  to  be  planted  to 
cantaloupes  this  season  at  Porter- 
ville  by  M.  A.  Kuhn,  in  charge  of 
the  Tulare  County  Cantaloupe  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Over  200  acres 
are  expected  to  be  set  out  in  this 
Beetle*. 

San  Joaquin  cotton  growers  at 
Frosno  voted  to  pool  and  ship  their 
60-<on  crop  to  Boston.  The  cotton 
will  be  ginned  at  Fresno.  The  cot- 
ton gin  at  Bakersfleld  is  now  run- 
ning day  and  night,  turning  out  an 
average  of  four  bales  a  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000  bags 
of.  rice  will  be  shipped  from  the 
Marysville  section  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Government  contracted  with  the 
Rice  Growers'  Association  for  naif  of 
this  amount  to  relieve  food  shortage 
in  Belgium. 

About  half  of  the  cauliflower  crop 
of  Central  California  has  been  ship- 
ped. The  total  shipment  last  year 
was  629  cars.  This  year's  crop  is 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  last 
year's,  but  flowers  and  jackets  are 
better.  .  Growers  are  receiving  75c 
to  85c  a  crate. 

Southern  cotton  growers  in  Texas 
are  joining  in  a  movement  for  gen- 
eral reduction  of  acreage  for  1919, 
fearing  cotton  prices  will  sink  near 
to  pre-war  levels.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Department  urges  the  plant- 
ing of  grain  on  the  acreage  saved 
out. 

The  first  shipment  of  asparagus 
left  Imperial,  February  18,  and 
brought  $19  a  crate  in  Chicago,  $1 
more  than  last  year's  first  shipment, 
which  left  several  days  later.  The 
next  shipment  brought  $20  a  crate. 
The  largest  shipment  for  the  season 
left  last  week  and  the  130  crates 
brought  $13  for  "fancy"  and  $8  for 
"choice."  Carload  shipments  are 
expected  as^thi"  reaches  the  reader. 


The  first  carload  last  year  was  a 
week  later. 

The  strawberry  acreage  in  South- 
ern California  is  reduced  this  year. 
The  demand  for  cannery  stock  is 
strong.  Carlot  shipments  will  begin 
about  April  16.  Around  San  Fran- 
cisco carlots  are  being  shipped  now. 
No  new  acreage  is  planted,  but  the 
crop  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as 
last  year. 

Cotton  is  moving  owing  to  in- 
creased manufacturing  activities,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce. 
During  January  there  were  306,134 
more  spindles  busy  than  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  largest  In- 
crease in  exports  of  raw  cotton  was 
to  Japan,  which  is  buying  the  bulk 
of  this  commodity  in  California — the 
reason  why  our  cotton  is  moving 
faster  than  that  of  any  other  State. 


UNIVERSITY  FARM  PICNIC, 

APRIL  26. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  is 
rapidly  gaining  the  reputation  of 
being  the  ideal  and  logical  meeting 
place  for  many  of  these  stock  sales 
and  meetings.  All  buyers  and  ex- 
hibitors receive  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  students'  faculty,  just 
as  the  visitors  who  come  to  the  Farm 
on  picnic  day  receive  year  after  year. 
The  picnic  this  year  will  be  the  elev- 
enth annual  event  and  has  grown 
from  the  small  social  gathering  of 
farmers  to  be  a  huge  annual  affair, 
attracting  thousands  each  year.  The 
interests  of  the  people  are  always 
equally  divided  between  education 
and  entertainment,  both  being  of 
the  finest  quality  and  absolutely 
non-commercial  in  aspect.  Last  year 
18.000  visitors  attended.  The  pic- 
nic this  year  will  be  held  April  26 
and  the  plans  are  already  well  under 
way  to  make  it  the  usual  success. 

GRAIN  LOOKS  PROMISING. 

Grain  never  looked  better  at  this 
season,  according  to  Mr.  Turner.  The 
rains  have  been  ideal  in  gentleness 
and  pepetration.  Probably  wheat 
occupies  five  or  six  times  as  much 
area  as  last  year,  oats  being  corre- 
spondingly less,  and  barley  being 
about  the  same  as  in  1918.  Grain 
in  Stanislaus  irrigated  districts  is 
generally  grown  to  be  followed  by 
beans,  sorghum,  etc.,  as  a  second 
crop.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for 
wheat  and  wheat  flour.  A  steady 
movement  of  barley  to  New  York  at 
$2  to  $2.10  f.  o.  b.  cars  here  is  also 
noted.   

GOPHER  TRAPPING. 

Darling  Brothers  of  Bonsall,  San 
Diego  county,  recently  showed  their 
Farm  Advisor  that  they  have  very 
.  little  trouble  if  the  trap  is  set  cor- 
j  rectly.  Nine  traps  had  been  set  the 
day  before,  and  on  visiting  them 
eight  gophers  were  found  caught.  In 
only  one  of  these  cases  was  a  double 
set  used,  1.  e.,  two  traps  to  one 
gopher  hole.  Care  is  taken  in  set- 
ting the  trap  to  be  sure  which  way 
the  gopher  is  working,  and  when 
this  is  certain  one  trap  is  sufficient. 


Less  Water  Better  for  Cotton 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frai  br  B.  N.  Goodwill,  El  Centro.] 
[Mr.  Goodwin  is  manager  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Long  Staple  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion.   He  write*  In  answer  to  onr  questions. — Ed.] 

In  a  general  way  I  would  say  that  on  account  of  the  various  soil  condi- 
tions of  this  valley,  various  irrigation  ideas  should  be  carried  out,  but  on 
the  whole,  I  believe  that  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  more  water  is  used 
than  would  be  necessary  if  more  thought  and  study  were  given  to  the 
individual  tracts  to  be  handled.  Speaking  of  the  valley  as  a  whole,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Irrigation  District  and  the  mutual  water  companies  would 
see  to  it  that  all  canals  were  dredged  out  to  their  fullest  carrying  capacity, 
especially  as  the  height  of  the  irrigating  season  approaches,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  less  of  a  shortage  every  year,  as  many  times  before  the 
shortage  actually  materializes,  the  farmers  are  unable  to  get  their  crops 
fully  irrigated  on  account  of  the  canals  being  silted  up. 

In  regard  to  filling  the  ground  by  irrigating  before  planting  the  crops, 
I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  the  majority  of  the  better  farmers  that  this 
is  the  thing  to  do.  By  plowing  (or  flat  breaking)  early  in  the  season, 
listing  the  ridges,  and  thoroughly  soaking  the  ground,  the  field  will  be  in 
condition  to  carry  the  crop  for  two  or  three  months  before  another 
irrigation  is  necessary.  To  do  this,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fol- 
low up  with  frequent  cultivations  to  conserve  the  moisture.  After  listing 
and  irrigating  as  above  (we  will  say  by  the  first  to  fifteenth  of  March),  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  teams,  it  should  be 
harrowed  lengthwise  of  the  ridges,  dragging  a  light  float  behind  to  reduce' 
the  height  of  the  ridges,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  a  smooth,  firm 
bed  for  planting.  This  should  be  followed  up  by  the  planter  set  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  inches  for  cotton  seed.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  above  the  ground,  cultivation  should  commence,  and  follow 
as  long  as  it  is  practicable  to  get  a  team  through  the  rows. 


MOLINE 

BEET  CUI^IVATOU 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow. 
«ir.-l  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planter* 
Cultivator. 
Grain  Drill* 
Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 
Her  Rake* 
Hey  Loader* 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binder* 
Corn  Binder* 


Spreader* 
Wftfont 
Moline-  Uni venal  Tractor* 
Slepheni  Salient  Six 
Automobile* 


You  can  cultivate  2,  3  or  4  rows  of  beets  or  beans 
with  this  cultivator  and  do  a  better  job,  easier,  and 
at  less  expense  than  you  ever  did  before. 

The  operator  controls  the  cultivator  with  his  feet 
by  pushing  forward  upon  the  foot  levers  which  pivot 
the  wheels  and  guide  the  tool  bars  in  the  same 
direction,  thus  providing  the  most  efficient  method 
for  controlling  a  cultivator  which  is  used  to  cultivate 
more  than  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time. 

The  tool  bar  ia  of  sufficient  length  so  that  by  the  proper  se- 
lection and  adjustment  of  tools,  rows  may  be  cultivated  any- 
where from  16  to  48  inches  apart.  The  tool  bars  axe  attached  t* 
the  frame  in  a  pivotal  position.  These  connecting  pivotal  bars 
are  in  the  line  of  draft  and  distribute  the  pull  directly  to  the  tool 
bars,  thus  getting  the  draft  point  as  low  as  possible  and  making 
it  as  direct  as  possible. 

For  cultivating  beans  an  extra  long  tool  bar  can  be  provided 
which  is  FufBciently  long  to  enable  the  operator  to  cultivate  four 
30-inch  rows,  or  any  spacing  between  30-inch  and  24-inch; 
which  is  the  capacity  of  .  ■        *  ■ 

A  great  variety  of  attach- 
ments, such  ao  irrigating 
shovels,  spiders,  discs,  small 
shovels,  sweeps,  duck  and 
goose  feet  shovels,  so  that  no 
matter  how  you  want  to  culti- 
vate your  beets  or  beans,  you 
can  do  so  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner  with  this  Moline 
Cultivator.  See  your  Moline 
Dealer  now  about  getting 
one  of  these  cultivators  or 
write  us  for  full  information. 
Address  Dept.  9/ 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO,  MOLINE.  DLL 

MANUFACTURERS   OF  QUALITY   FARM   IMPLEMENTS   SINCE  IS6S 


Increase  Your  Crop  Yield  25# 

mmm^amtm  By  Grading  Your  Seed  mm^mmm^i 


Use  only  the  large  plump  kernels  for  seed,  thus  assur- 
ing you  a  more  vigorous  plant  with  a  longer  and  fuller  head 
and  much  greater  yield.  Obtaining  good  seed  by  grading  is 
as  important  as  fertile  soiL  Safeguard  your  interests  by 
using  the 

Success  Seed  Grader 

The  only  machine  that 
it  a  real  grader— the  only 
one  that  saves  out  the 
large  plump  perfect  ker- 
nels for  seed  and  the  small 
plump  kernels  for  market 
and  removes  all  cracked  or 
shrunken  seed  (three 
grades),  and  the  highest: 
percentage  of  wild  oats, 
weed  seeds  and  trash  of 
any  machine  in  one  opera- 
tion. 

Grades   wheat,  oats, 
corn,  barley,  alfalfa,  flax, 
beans,    peas    and  other 
seeds.   No  extra  wild  oat  kicker  necessary. 

The    "All  -  In  -  One"  Machine 

In  addition  to  doing  the  most  thorough  and  dustless  fanning 
mill  job  of  any  machine  on  the  market, — it  has  the  highest  capacity, 
— it  elevates  and  sacks  the  thoroughly  cleaned,  large,  graded  SEED 
grain  and  the  graded  and  thoroughly  cleaned  smaller  MARKET 
grain,  in  separate  sacks,— and  separates  the  cracked  grain  for  feed, 
all  in  one  operation.  , 

The  Success  Seed  Grader  improves  the  grade,  increases  the 
yield  and  lowers  the  percentage  of  dockage.  It's  a  money-maker 
tor  every  farmer. 

Call  in  and  look  it  over.  Let  us  explain  why  it  is  the  best 
machine  in  its  line. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or 
so-called  rebuilt  tires. 

Goods  Shipped  C.  0.  D.,  Express  or 
Parcel  Post. 
Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned  to 
Us  Intact  Within  Ten  Days. 

Plain  First  Tubes 

Tread         Non-Skid  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed      Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3  ....  $11.40  $2.35 

30x3  $9.85  11.90  2.35 

30x3^  12.60  13.95  2.85 

32x3^  13.90  16.40  3.00 

31x4  18.25  21.40  3.65 

32x4  18.55  21.85  3.75 

33x4  19.35  22.80  3.85 

34x4  19.80  23.30  3.95 

34x4^  26.20  29.90  4.80 

35x4^  27.00  31.20  4.95 

36x4^  27.50  31.70  5.10 

35x5  29.90  35.60  6.00 

37x5  32.25  37.70  6.20 

All  other  sizes  in  stock.  Write 

for  them  or  call  and  see  them 

SPECIAL 

NON-SKID  SECONDS 

30x3 V2  Clincher  $11.75 

33x4  Straight  Side   18.70 

34x4  Straight  Side   19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
F3737  1    Los  Angeles     Bdwy.  4049 
H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager. 

533  Von  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 
The    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    in    the    United    States    and  (he 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings. 


Before  You  Build 

Get  Our  Estimate 

We  are  now  wrecking 
Pier  No.  1        ,      80  Flats 
60  U.  S.  Govt.  Buildings  at  Berkeley 
LARGEST  STOCK  TO  SELECT  FROM 
3.000,000  It.  Dimension  Lumber 
Everything  in  Building  Material, 
Plumbing,  etc. 
40%  Saved. 
Every  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

SYMONS  BROS. 

WRECK 

1501  =  1527  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

ha»  become  so  popular  in  its  first  (our  years  thai 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing:  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self  oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly  * 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the" 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze.  ^ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Ciasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO..  2500  Twellth  St.,  Chicago 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,    I.os  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,         Portland.  Ore. 


Dealen 


PAPEB 


BREAK  UP  THE  PLOW-SOLE. 

When  plowing  for  summer-fallow, 
beans  or  corn  is  the  best  time  to 
break  up  the  plow-sole  which  under- 
lies most  of  the  hay  and  grain  land 
of  San  Diego  county,  as  claimed  by 
the  Farm  Adviser. 

The  deplorable  system  that  most 
everyone  has  practiced  is  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  work.  Continued 
four  to  five-inch  plowing,  together 
with  the  natural  effect  of  the  rain- 
fall, has  deposited  the  finer  particles 
below  the  plow  depth  in  a  strata  of 
more  or  less  impervious  soil  through 
which  water  percolates  very  slowly, 
if  at  all.  After  a  heavy  rain  the 
ground  above  this  strata  is  super- 
saturated, the  water  not  being  able 
to  travel  downward  rapidly  enough. 
An  east  wind  springs  up  after  the 
rain  and  carries  off  much  of  the 
moisture,  which  had  the  plow-sole 
not  existed  would  be  in  the  lower 
depths  of  the  soil. 

It  has  often  been  difficult  to  break 
this  plow-sole  up  for  the  reason  that 
the  ground  is  too  soft  following  a 
heavy  rain,  and  when  it  becomes  dry 
enough  the  ground  is  too  hard  for 
ordinary  teams  to  pull  a  plow 
through  this  heavy  strata,  unless 
double  the  power  is  put  on  the 
plows.  This  season,  however,  in 
most  parts  of  San  Diego  county  the 
rainfall  has  come  in  such  a  remark- 
able manner  to  get  moisture  into  the 
depths  of  the  soil  and  the  summer- 
fallow  or  preparation  for  summer 
crops  which  is  now  in  order,  can 
more  easily  be  done.  In  addition  to 
this  the  greater  power  obtained 
from  tractors  which  are  becoming 
more  plentiful  should  result  in-  much 
better  work.  In  buying  a  plow  do 
not  be  afraid  to  get  one  that  will 
plow  deep.  "Break  up  the  plow- 
sole"  should  be  the  farmer's  motto. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  have  any  plow- 
sole  in  land  of  this  character,  take 
your  shovel  and  especially  after  a 
rain,  shove  it  down  carefully  into 
the  soil  and  notice  how  stiff  the 
strata  is  just  below  where  you  have 
been  plowing.  Examine  some  of  the 
soil  and  you  will  notice  that  while 
it  will  drop  apart,  the  texture  is 
very  much  closer,  and  the  moisture 
not  as  great  by  any  means  as  that 
above. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  short 
rainfall,  use  the  rainfall  that  does 
come,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the 
best  results  from  it. 

EXHAUSTING  SQUIRRELS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  Mailer.] 

I  have  a  very  cheap  way  of  kill- 
ing squirrels.  I  have  a  Ford  and 
use  distillate  in  it  for  this  purpose. 
We  don't  run  them  down  (the  squir- 
rels) with  the  Ford,  but  attach  a 
flexible  metal  pipe  to  the  exhaust 
pipe  and  put  the  other  end  down 
the  hole.  Fill  the  hole  well  and  let 
your  engine  run  for  four  or  five 
minutes  and  be  sure  to  close  all  vent 
holes  that  show  any  sign  of  smoke. 
After  doing  this,  pull  out  your  hose 
and  you  got  'em.  By  using  distil- 
late and  an  automobile  engine  this 
can  be  done  very  cheaply. 

[This  method  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  practiced  by  different  people 
for  several  years,  but  it  may  be  use- 
fully new  to  some  readers. — Editor.] 

JAPAN  HAS  A  SEQUOIA !  ' 

It  is  reported  that  from  the  island 
of  Formosa,  near  Japan,  seeds  of  a 
new  Sequoia  have  been  (brought  to 
San  Francisco  to  be  planted  in 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

The  seeds  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
Ernest  H.  Wilson,  professor  of  bot- 
any in  Harvard  University,  who  re- 
turned after  two  years  in  the  Far 
East.  ' 

i  In  many  respects  the  Formosa  Se- 
quoia resembles  California's  Sequoia 
gigantea,  Dr.  Wilson  said.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  250  feet,  with  a  girth 
of  from  25  to  30  feet,  and  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  mountains  on 
Formosa  Island. 

California  botanists  were  instru- 
mental in  having  seeds  of  the  tree 
brought  here.  They  communicated 
with  Dr.  Wilson  after  learning  of 
his  discovery  of  the  Sequoia  on  For- 
mosa Island  and  induced  him  to 
bring  sufficient  seeds  to  be  planted 
in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

The  seeds  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
Wilson  from  a  tree  2700  years  old, 


Buy  By 

The 
DISKS 


This  harrow  cuts  deeper,  pulfs  easier,  pul- 
verizes the  soil  more  thoroughly  and 
wears  longer  because  the  disks  are  made 
of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp.  They 
make  the 


Double  Action 
DISK  HARROW 


the  most  efficient  harrow  obtainable.  You  will  save  days  and  dollars  preparing 
your  ground  and  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  use  a  CLARK  "  CUTAWAY.' 

Forty  years  universal  use  prove  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  investments.  Don't 
try  to  save  by  buying  inferior  harrows  with  ordinary  disks  that  soon  bendj 
crack,  ind  break.    Write  today  for  our  free  book  "  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage  ' 
and  more  about  the  harrow  with  the  forged  disks.    Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
genuine  CLARK  "  CUTAWAY"  tools. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 


622  Main  Street 


Higganum,  Connecticut 


Maker  of  the  Original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 

E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  ™^»" 

Dealer  In  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery  vl^FK  S  HZHTOWS 
125-127  IN.  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Anceles,  Cal. 

Wiunothreak 

That's  a  statement  that  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  examines 
the  construction  of  the  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug. 

Its  long  life  is  assured  because  the  insulation  (which  is  the  vital 
feature  of  any  plug)  is  of  imported  ruby  mica,  a  material  that 
is  indestructible. 

The  mica  core  of  the  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug  simply  can't  crack, 
chip  or  leak  Therefore,  with  only  ordinary  care,  it  will  last 
practically  forever. 

When  you  find  SPLITDORF  Plugs  as  regular  equipment  you'll 
know  that  the  engine  manufacturer  is  determined  to  give  the 
purchaser  the  highest  priced  and  longest  lived  plug  made 
Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manufacturers  more  than  any 
other  plug  they'll  cost  YOU  no  more  than  the  ordinary  plug. 
All  Splitdorf  Standard  Plugs,  except  Specials,  $1.00. 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best  suited  to  every 
engine.  Our  booklet  will  tell  you  the  exactly  right  type 
.'or  YOUR  engine.    Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  jobbers  and  dealers 
SPLITDORF   ELECTRICAL   CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Magnetos,  Impulse  Starters 
and  Plugoscillators 


which  he  had  felled.  The  climate 
of  Formosa  is  similar  to  San  Fran- 


cisco, and  he  is  confident  the  tree 
will  grow  here. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Quarters  for  Rice  Labor. 

While  Hindus  are  replacing  white 
men  in  the  rice  fields  alarmingly, 
there  is  a  reason  for  it.  White  men 
can  stand  heat  and  mosquitos  while 
at  work,  but  they  like  a  resting  time 
free  of  mud  and  mosquitos.  The 
ranch  in  which  J.  V.  Biard  is  Inter- 
ested in  Glenn  county  was  leased  to 
half  a  dozen  white  men  the  past  two 
years.  These  men  cleared  $100,000 
on  the  1560  acres  two  years  ago  and 
$75,000  last  year.  They  realize  the 
humanity  of  their  workmen  and 
have  provided  for  their  comfort. 
Two  hundred  men  are  fed  in  the 
"mess  hall"  in  harvest  time — clean 
and  comfortable.  It  has  open  screened 
sides  and  a  cement  floor  washed  out 
every  day,  and  the  tables  are  kept 
clean.  The  kitchen  adjoining  is 
also  kept  clean  in  the  same  way.  hot 
and  cold  water  being  provided. 

The  bunk  house  is  screened  and 
cement  floored  and  washed  out  every 
day.  The  bunks  are  double  decked 
steel.  Ten  toilets  and  five  shower 
baths  are  provided  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Sewage  goes  to  a  concrete 
septic  tank  10x12  feet.  Germs  were 
obtained  from  the  Government  to 
put  into  the  septic  tank  to  destroy 
solid  matter,  and  the  overflow  from 
this  tank  is  "clear  as  crystal." 

Sucker  the  Corn  on  Peat  Soil. 

The  corn  crop  of  San  Joaquin 
county  suffers  by  many  growths 
either  planting  too  thick  or  allow- 
ing suckers  to  grow  too  thick,  as 
observed  by  Manager  Carson  Cook 
of  the  Rindge  Land  and  Navigation 
Co.,  who  has  seen  12  stalks  in  one 
hill  and  has  seen  many  people  drill 
their  corn  six  inches  apart.  On  peat 
soil  especially  growers  ought,  to 
sucker  their  corn,  for  the  suckers 
detract  from  the  main  crop  and  sel- 
dom bear  anything  worth  while. 
Heavier  sediment  soil  will  mature 
good  corn  on  a  greater  number  of 


COMBINED  RICE  HARVESTER 
AND  DRIER. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

"I'm  afraid  to  grow  rice  this  year, 
although  we  have  a  world  of  water 
in  Butte  county.  But  the  labor  con- 
ditions make  it  a  gamble,"  says  P.  M. 
Ashley.  Mr.  Ashley  was  responsible 
for  a  promising  attempt  to  reduce 
the  labor  of  rice  harvesting  by  use 
of  a  combined  harvester  three  years 
ago.  He  didn't  harvest  much,  but 
that  much  convinced  him  of  several 
facts.  The  combine  had  tracks  eight 
inches  wide  where  they  should  have 
been  two  feet  wide.  It  Is  highly  de- 
sirable and  entirely  feasible  to  have 
the  sicklebar  in  front  to  avoid  crush- 
ing rice  Into  the  mud  on  the  first 
round  in  every  check,  as  Is  waste- 
fully  done  with  horses  generally 
now.  For  convenience  and  economy 
In  driving,  the  machine  should  be 
self-propelled.  Whjle  the  work  can 
be  done  much  faster,  with  far  less 
labor,  and  with  very  little  of  the 
mud-wading  which  is  so  disagree- 
able to  harvest  laborers,  the  rice 
when  threshed  in  a  combine  without 
curing  in  the  shock  was  so  moist 
that  seven  days  after  it  was  threshed 
and  sacked  it.  was  badly  "stack- 
burned."  Rice  harvested  with  a 
combine  must  be  artificially  dried. 
Mr.  Ashley  agreed  to  furnish  the 
drier  If  a  local  manufacturing  com- 
pany would  furnish  the  proper  sort 
of  a  harvester.  War  work  prevented 
further  attention  to  the  harvester, 
but  Mr.  Ashley  got  the  drier  and 
set  it  up  near  Biggs.  This  was  for- 
tunate, for  last  winter  it  became  de- 
sirable to  dry  over  5000  bags  har- 
vested in  the  ordinary  way  but  too 
wet  on  account  of  the  weather..  The 
drying  cost  between  $2  and  $2.50 
per  ton,  including  emptying  the  sacks 
and  resacking. 

Rice  is  a  delicate  grain  and  if 
carelessly  dried  it  cracks,  preventing 
Its  sale  as  "head  rice,"  which  brings 
the  most  money.  Mr.  Ashley's  dryer 
consists  of  a  hot-air  blast  blowing 
through  the  rice  for  an  hour  as  it 
descends  through  a  wire-screen  bin 
about  four  inches  thick. 


stalks,  and  J.  M.  Bigger,  one  of  the 
pioneer  corn  growers  in  this  region, 
does  not  find  that  it  pays  to  pull 
the  suckers  off. 

New  Pink  Bollworm  Infestation. 

Cotton  seed  smuggled  across  the 
Mexican  border  into  Texas  is  blamed 
for  recent  new  infestations  with 
pink  bollworm.  Radical  measures 
are  being  taken  to  clean  up  the  pest 
before  it  shall  spread.  Eastern 
Texas  is  only  now  showing  evidence 
of  having  been  successful  in  clean- 
ing up  its  infestation.  While  the 
quarantine  and  other  measures  taken 
promptly  when  the  pest  was  found 
are  severe  on  local  growers,  they 
are  no  worse  than  would  come  if 
the  pest  were  neglected.  Let  us  up- 
hold our  Horticultural  Commission 
in  keeping  various  pests  out  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Colusa  Wheat  and  Rice. 

Wheat  acreage  in  Colusa  county 
has  more  than  doubled  this  year 
over  last  and  all  of  it  is  in  fine 
shape.  On  low  places  grain  turned 
somewhat  yellow  temporarily,  but 
on  the  hills  it  has  kept  color  and 
continued  growth  and  has  never 
looked  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
Most  of  the  rice  in  this  county  is 
grown  on  land  too  alkaline  for  bar- 
ley or  wheat,  according  to  Horticul- 


tural Commissioner  L.  R.  Boedefeld. 
But  the  continued  leaching  and 
drainage  may  take  out  enough  alkali 
to  make  barley  possible  later  on, 
though  wheat  is  not  believed  likely 
to  ever  occupy  much  of  .the  rice 
land.  The  rice  crop  is  still  mov- 
ing from  Colusa  county  by  the  thou- 
sands of  bags  and  a  heavier  acreage 
than  ever  before  is  planned  for  1919. 

Rice  as  a  Weed  Killer. 

On  land  which  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing both  rice  and  grain,  weeds  need 
never  worry  the  grower  if  other 
conditions  are  right.  When  water- 
grass  makes  rice  unprofitable,  two 
or  three  years  of  grain  cropping  kill 
the  watergrass  and  most  of  the  seeds. 
When  tocolote,  tarweeds,  mustard, 
etc.,  embarrass,  the  grain  grower,  a 
few  seasons  of  submergence  under 
water  in  growing  rice  kills  them. 
One  ranch  noted  where  morning 
glory  had  pulled  down  wheat  so  it 
could  not  be  harvested,  was  cleaned 
up  by  rice. 

Penetrating  Morning  Glory  Spray. 

A  morning  glory  spray  which  has 
been  found  working  in  the  roots 
over  a  foot  underground  is  reported 
by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Gray  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Penetration  of  roots  with- 
out soaking  the  ground  with  poison- 
ous material  is  required  in  a  satis- 
factory weed  spray.  This  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  the  following 
formula:  White  arsenic,  12  pounds; 
caustic  soda,  6  pounds;  water,  3 
gallons.     This  makes  a  stock  solu- 


tion which  is  to  be  diluted  to  300 
gallons  for  spraying. 


the  RUSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUSSELL 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAWMILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.  AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO 


'SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


A  Tractor  Must  Have  Reser  ve  Power 
Such  As  This  Case  10~20 


THOUSANDS  of  Case  10-20  Kerosene  Tractors  are  in  use  all  over  the  country  —  probably 
in  your  neighborhood.    We  are  proud  to  state  that  one  of  their  outstanding  features  is  Re- 
serve Power.    Owners  everywhere  tell  us  that  these  tractors  easily  meet  unusual  conditions. 
They  are  ready  for  frequent  and  unexpected  overloads. 


The  drawbar  rating  is  10  horsepower,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  1650  pound  pull  while  traveling  2% 
miles  per  hour.  But  this  sturdy  machine  will  exert 
a  pull  of  2600  pounds  on  the  drawbar,  when  necessary. 

This  shows  our  conservative  rating.  The  10-20  is 
recommended  for  pulling  three  14-inch  plows,  which 
it  handles  easily  in  sod  or  stubble.  The  Reserve 
Power  is  always  at  hand  for  more  difficult  jobs  or 
for  grades. 

And  the  Reserve  tends  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
machine,  for  it  is  usually  working  at  its  normal  capac- 
ity.   Continuous,  undue  strain  is  thereby  avoided. 

This  Case  10-20  will  also  handle  other  implements 
usually  requiring  8  to  10  horses,  such  as  two  7-foot 
binders,  two  20-shoe  grain  drills,  eight  sections  spike- 


tooth  harrow,  8  to  10-foot  double  disc  harrow  and 
other  implements  of  like  requirements.  For  belt 
work,  this  tractor  has  proven  equally  efficient.  It 
drives  a  Case  20-inch  cylinder  thresher  with  wind 
stacker,  feeder  and  grain  handler.  Also  silo  fillers, 
hay  presses,  feed  mills,  etc. 

For  all  'round  use  this  Case  10-20  demands  your 
investigation.  It  has  proved  its  worth.  It  is  econom- 
ical in  operation,  burning  kerosene  successfully.  It 
is  built  of  the  finest  materials.  It  is  bound  to  give 
maximum  value  for  your  money. 

Investigate  the  Case  10-20  and  other  sizes  of  Case 
Kerosene  Tractors  before  you  decide. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Case  10-20,  with 
pictures  and  specifications,  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.    Or  visit  a  Case  Deale 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.  Fois42d 

1733  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A  (800) 
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Popular  With  Ranchers 

Stands  the 
Rough 
Road 
Tests 


Material  and 
workmanship 
the  very  best. 

THE  TIRE 
FOB 
ALL-AROUND 
ECONOMY. 


Jet  acquainted 
with  the  Horse 
Shoe  Dealer  in 
your  town. 


DfS-ratBUTOHS 


PacaficB  tibber#*« 
HORSE  SHOE  POLACK  TKUCK^L* 

T/RETS        MWi      TYRES  ^BT 

43j -33  W.PICO   ST.  LOSANCF' 


e 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  A  PACKING  CO.. 
519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PROSPECTS  FOR   THE  TOMATO 
CROP. 

Tomato  growers  are  anxiously 
scanning  the  horizon  for  indications 
as  to  prices  and  demand  for  the  com- 
ing season's  crop.  We  have  already- 
made  mention  that  $14  a  ton  was  a 
tentative  opening  price.  According 
to  the  Tomato  Growers'  Association 
(now  incorporated  in  the  Vegetable 
Growers  of  California),  the  outlook 
is  not  encouraging  for  a  heavy  plant- 
ing this  year.  For  the  market  is 
stagnant  and  there  is  no  demand. 
Last  year,  in  the  face  of  Govern- 
ment and  other  requirements,  a  rec- 
ord pack  of  tomatoes  was  made.  The 
sudden  cessation  of  war  conditions 
last  November  put  a  sudden  crimp 
in  the  market. 

Supply  and  demand  will  have  to 
largely  govern  this  season's  condi- 
tions. What  European  markets  are 
going  to  be  open  to  us,  what  will 
they  want,  what  about  transporta- 
tion? At  present  we  are  told  the 
Government  has  from  five  to  seven 
millions  of  cases  of  tomatoes  on 
hand.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
enough  on  the  market  now  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  six  months  to 
come.  An  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Government  to  endeavor  to 
market  the  large  surplus  in  Europe 
— even  at  a  loss — to  create  and  ex- 
tend markets  there  for  our  tomatoes 
and  to  relieve  the  present  congested 
condition.  At  present  no  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  through  this  chan- 
nel. 

In  a  talk  with  R.  B.  Hull  of 
Healdsburg  and  G.  H.  Meredith  of 
Manteca,  directors  for  their  respec- 
tive districts  of  the  association  and 
members  of  the  executive  commitee, 
they  both  advised  cutting  down  acre- 
age this  year.  Their  association  will 
call  members  together  in  the  various 
tomato-growing  sections  as  early  as 
convenient  and  explain  conditions  to 
their  brother  growers. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  take  a 
chance  and  launch  out  in  a  big  way 
will  at  least  know  what  they  are 
doing  and  understand  the  precarious 
condition  of  the  markets. 

It  is  understood  that  a  movement 
is  on  foot  by  some  of  the  large  cor- 
porations to  stimulate  planting  by 
buying  up  or  contracting  small 
acreages  in  each  district  at  $20  and 
$22  a  ton.  This,  it  is  felt,  is  to 
discourage  association  members  and 
later  to  have  a  raft  of  tomatoes  with 
which  orders  can  be  filled  at  a  low 
and  unremunerative  price. 

*  SQUIRREL  CAMPAIGN  ON. 

The  squirrel  and  gopher  killing 
campaign  is  taking  State-wide  and 
thorough  effect  as  never  before.  One 
of  the  counties  illustrating  the  way 
it  is  handled  is  Colusa,  whose  squir- 
rel campaign  is  administered  under 
Horticultural  Commissioner  L.  R. 
Boedefeld.  The  county  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  districts,  with 
a  competent  inspector  over  each. 
Squirrels  are  starting  to  come  out 
and  breed  now.  The  ground  is  moist 
and  not  cracked.  Carbon  bisulphide 
is  being  used  by  the  waste-ball 
method,  which  is  most  convenient, 
cheap,  and  efficient.  A  thousand 
waste-balls  cost  $3.  A  gallon  of 
bisulphide  soaks  65  balls  and  one 
ball  per  squirrel  hole  is  enough. 
Poisoned  grain  i9  not  used  now  on 
account  of  expense  and  ineffective- 
ness. It  seems  that  green  feed  coun- 
teracts the  poison.  One  dead  squir- 
rel was  found  with  103  poisoned 
grains  in  its  pouch.  That  makes 
squirrel  killing  too  expensive.  Goph- 
ers are  being  treated  differently. 
Their  holes  are  located  with  foot- 
push  rods  and  pieces  of  poisoned  root 
vegetables. about  one-half  inch  square 
and  an  inch  long  are  used  for  bait. 
The  pieces,  being  too  large  to  carry 
in  their  pouches,  the  gophers  stop 
to  nibble  them  smaller.  Then  they 
stop  forever. 

The  pea  crop  is  backward  in  Cen- 
tral California  and  rains  have 
washed  hillsides  and  damaged  early 
blooms.  Carlots  are  expected  soon 
from  Imperial  valley,  with  the  peak 
crop  by  the  end  of  the  month.  There 
is  a  larger  acreage  than  last  year. 
Early  peas  are  of  good  quality. 


Get  Bigger  Money  Harvests  Easier 

You  farmers  can  save  all  the  grain  you  raise — with  an  E-B 
Osborne  Grain  Binder. 

Cutter  bar  can  be  set  close  to  the  ground.  Reel  can  be  adjusted  to  push 
down  grain  onto  platform.  Platform  canvas  runs  one-seventh  faster 
than  elevator,  straightening  grain  before  elevating.  Seventh  roller 
avoids  grain  dropping  through  onto  main  wheel  and  helps  prevent  clog- 
ging. Drop  leaves,  grain  springs  and  three  discharge  arms  prevent 
stringing  grain.    Get  all  the  interesting  harvesting  facts  about  the 

E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder 


from  your  dealer  at  once — or  write 
us. 

The  uniting  of  E-B  with  Osborne 
means  much  to  you  in  harvesting 
your  crops.  The  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Implement  Company  rep- 

H.  C.  Shaw  Company 

Stockton,  California 

Dixon  &  Griswold 

Los  Angeles, 

California 


resents  an  organization  of  4,000 
men  and  7  factories,  and  67  years' 
experience  in  building  fine  farm 
machinery.  Combined  with  this  is 
the  Osborne  reputation  for  making 
harvesting  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Poison  Implement  Company 

Seattle,  Washington 

Wallace  Corcoran  Co. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Distributors  for 

OSBORNE  HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

and 

E-B  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 


Rating 
12-20 


The  Most  Efficient 
_  Tractor  in  America 


TURNS  IN  11  Ft  RADIUS 


The  Bates  Steel  Mule  turns  in  less  than  its  length 
— on  soft  ground  or  hard.  The  front  wheels  are 
supplemented  by  independent  compensating  brakes 
on  either  side  of  the  differential  gear.  These  allow 
the  driver  to  slow  down  one  crawler  while  the  other 
travels  around  it. 

The  durably-built,  long--liXe  crawlers,  that  double  the  usefulness 
of  the  tractor,  the  dust-proof  construction  of  working  parts,  the 
flexibility  and  the  drawbar  pull  are  also  features  you  should 
know. 

Come  in  any  time  and  ask  as  about  this  greatest  of  all 
light  tractors.  You'll  want  one.  They  sell  fast — so 
hurry,  early. 

THE  ONLY  CRAWLER  TRACTOR  ADAPTED 
TO  BEET  CULTIVATION  WITHOUT 
MAKING  CHANGES. 

Excellent  Proposition  Offered  Live  Agents. 


F.  T.  Briles 

So.  California  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


J.  M.  Conley  Company 

No.  California  Distributor 

417-423  East  Weber  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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ThQ  BLASTER  says* 

7  use  <San]5f 
/f  jgfefs  them  out 
cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations'. 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs— land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

'ilti  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Office*:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


American  Horizontal  Pump. 
Can  also  be  furnished  direct- 
connected  to  motor  or  engine. 


American  Vertical  Pump  for 
deep  well  work.  Do  end  thrust. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

•—have  easy  flowlines,  split  casings,  so  that 
interior  of  pump  is  readily  accessible,  im- 
proved hydraulic  thrust  balance,  minimum 
of  wearing  parts,  and  many  other  advan- 
tages. A  type  and  size  for  every  pumping 
requirement. 

Write  for  Catalog 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire 
line  of  American  Centrifugal  Pumps  and 
gives  valuable  information  for  the  irri- 
gator. 

We  have  some  open  territory  for  live 
dealers. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


434  £.  Third  St., 
LOS  ANGELES. 


F  Surface  Irrigation  7 

Brnnch'/r»Esi<o  —  Los  A~cn.cs C»L 

WITTE 

Kcro-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  P,«,  at  Hall  the  Coat 

Sites  2  to  30H-P.-Sclect  Yoor  _ 

Tarma  —  Direct-from-Factore  prieee.  Wrlta 
Tour  own  order. Sate  SIS  to  »JOO.  Prompt 
Shipment.  l!,r  new  catalog. "How  to  Judre 
Enafn-y*  FltErJ-.bjr  retort,  mall,  Poatpaid. 
|Wr„.  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  t 
T  .  "  I, -en  Oitlndln.  Kaaeee  CHy.  Mo. 
|Todar)7HH1  tmgin  Bio*-,    PrtUlMirsh.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satls- 
flod  on  my 
Now  90  Day 
Engine  Offor 


IiuSi  ■  iSm 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


♦ 


Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of  I 
their  experiences  and  troubles.  J 


HOW  TO  BUY  A  TRACTOR. 


(Written  for  !•■.  ;ii.  Rurnl  Tress.l 

A  tractor  man  wanted  to  sell  W. 
C.  Oakley  of  Santa  Barbara  county 
an  8-16  tractor.  Mr.  Oakley  was 
interested,  but  he  had  to  be  shown. 
He  has  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence with  steam  engines  and  thresh- 
ing machines,  but  not  much  with 
gas  tractors.  Be  it  said  to  the  trac- 
tor's credit  that  after  it  had  per- 
formed for  him  it  was  immediately 
adopted  and  paid  for,  although  the 
salesman  was  completely  stumped  by 
the  questions  fired  at  him  by  the  gas 
engine  man  employed  by  Mr.  Oak- 
ley for  the  test.  The  tractor  peo- 
ple claimed  their  machine  would  not 
start  so  much  of  a  load  as  eight 
horses  could,  but  it  would  keep  go- 
ing all  day  with  a  heavier  load  than 
the  horses  could  keep  going.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  so  much  to  displace 
horses  for  power  as  it  was  because 
horses  cannot  work  very  well  in  the 
heat  of  a  Santa  Maria  Valley  sum- 
mer. 

A  salesman's  promise  was  not 
enough  for  Mr.  Oakley.  He  told  the 
salesman  to  prove  his  tractor.  He 
tried  out  plows  and  other  imple- 
ments with  horses  on  fields  where 
he  proposed  the  tractor  should  prove 
itself.  One  of  these  was  Bermuda 
sod  several  years  old  on  rather  light 
sand  soil.  The  tractor  man  said 
he  could  pull  two  12-inch  mold- 
boards,  but  they  put  on  three  tens. 
The  tractor  walked  away  with  them 
except  when  it  ran  onto  bare  ground 
with  plows  still  in  the  sod,  when  it 
had  plenty  of  power  to  dig  in.  That 
was  expected.  Then  the  tractor 
hitched  to  an  8-foot  double  disk  and 
carried  it  out  over  deeply  plowed 
fresh  ground.  Now  what  would  the 
tractor  do  in  running  over  the  soft, 
wet  ridges  and  trenches  where  irri- 
gated corn  had  been  grown?  It 
pulled  far  better  than  the  horses  it 
sought  to  displace.  Would  it  do 
satisfactory  belt  work?  It  proved 
up  to  the  desired  accessible  in  case 
of  trouble?  The  tractor  man  showed 
this.  Were  repair  parts  in  stock 
not  far  away?  They  are.  The  ma- 
chine worked  fine.  Would  it  con- 
tinue equally  well  for  a  reasonable 
number  of  years?  The  engine  man 
was  convinced  and  some  intelligent 
observation  by  Mr.  Oakley  as  to  the 
strength  and  flexibility  of  parts  that 
would  be  subjected  to  heavy  strains 
settled  the  matter.  Later  on,  aJsout 
the  last  of  January,  the  tractor  per- 
formed ably  in  dbuble  disking  some 
barley  to  make  a  seedbed  for  al- 
falfa seed.  This  soft  surface  did  not 
worry  the  tractor.  Alfalfa  was 
broadcasted  and  double  disks  set 
straight  worked  the  seed  in  most 
satisfactorily.  A  perfect  stand  has 
come  up.  Mr.  Oakley  is  enthused 
about  his  tractor. 


TRACTORS  HARVESTED 
DONED  RICE. 


ABAN- 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

How  a  tractor  harvested  the  rice 
crops  of  several  men  who  had  given 
them  up  on  account  of  mud  and  wet 
weather  makes  an  interesting  story. 
One  man  had  sold  his  rice  fields  for 
hog  pasture;  but  on  seeing  his  neigh- 
bor harvest  a  similar  field  he  fol- 
lowed suit.  Frank  Kupser,  on  the 
Byron  Jakes  place  in  Yuba  county, 
couldn't  get  horses  to  work  on  the 
soft  red  land  which  "had  no  bot- 
tom." A  Monarch  tractor  salesman 
obtained  permission  to  try  the  job. 
He  put  longer  axles  on  his  machine, 
bolted  a  2x8  plank  28  inches  long 
on  each  shoe  of  the  track,  put  sleds 
under  a  rice  binder  and  hitched  an 
auxiliary  engine  to  work  it.  He 
harvested  the  crop,  finishing  Novem- 
ber 16.  Four  or  five  neighbors  saw 
the  feat  and  they  came  or  sent  men 
to  the  Monarch  distributors,  work- 
ing Sunday  and  all  night  to  get  ad- 
ditional tractors  rigged  up  and  ship- 
ped out.  Harvey  Eich  was  one  of 
them.  He  harvested  200  acres  with 
his  new  machine  after  seeing  the 
first  one  work.    He  and  the  other 


neighbors  finished  threshing  about 
January  10,  the  crops  they  had 
thought  were  lost.  M.  Gilson  hauled 
the  bundles  on  sleds  by  tractor  across 
theH)ig  winding  levees  to  the  thresh- 
er at  a  solid  place  on  the  road.  This 
came  near  being  a  duck-footed  job. 

TRACTOR  DEPARTMENT  AT 
DAVIS  ENDORSED. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Traction  Engine  and  Implement  Deal- 
ers' Association  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia the  members  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed the  good  work  accomplished 
by  Prof.  Davidson  of  the  University 
of  California  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  at  Davis  and  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  large  appro- 
priation, amounting  to  $100,000  or 
more,  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
traveling  tractor  school  as  a  war- 
time emergency.  It  developed  that 
while  the  members  of  the  association 
appreciated  the  good  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  trav- 
eling tractor  school  units,  it  was 
thought  a  mistake  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  these  units  to  limit  them 
only  to  tractors  manufactured  in 
California.  A  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted  urging  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature,  who 
have  the  matter  in  charge,  to  mate- 
rially increase  the  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  department  at  Davis 
which  haB  been'  so  ably  managed  by 
Prof.  Davidson  in  teaching  the  use 
of  modern  tractors  and  farm  equip- 
ment. 

H.  L.  Marsh  presided,  and  two 
new  members  were  admitted. 

NEW  KNIGHT-LEE  TRACTOR. 

A  compact  bunch  of  power  is  the 
new  Knight-Lee  tractor  built  in 
Oakland  and  about  to  be  commer- 
cially distributed  by  H.  E.  Myers.  A 
box  to  entirely  enclose  it  would  be 
48  inches  high,  47  inches  wide,  and 
97  inches  long,  inside  measurements. 
Its  Hershell-Spillman  motor  devel- 
ops 17  horsepower  at  1100  r.  p.  ra. 
and  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Myers  to  ex- 
ert a  drawbar  pull  of  1200  pounds 
with  a  fuel  consumption  of  one  gal- 
lon of  distillate  per  hour.  It  is  one 
of  the  narrowest  machines  on  the 
market.  The  clutch  is  a  surprise  in_ 
simplicity  and  effectiveness.  The 
machine  has  Hyatt  bearings  through- 
out, has  a  pump  cooling  system, 
force  and  splash  oiling,  and  high 
tension  magneto  ignition.  All  parts 
are  dustproof,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
there  are  20  per  cent  fewer  work- 
ing parts  than  any  other  tractor  on 
the  market.  The  machines  have 
been  tested  a  year  or  two  locally  to 
locate  weak  spots.  One  of  them>will 
pull  two  12-inch  plows  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Demonstration,  May  6  to  11, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  this  time 
100  of  the  Knight-Lee  tractors  will 
be  in  the  field. 


CATERPILLAR  MACHINERY  EX- 
HIBITS. 

A  bulk  grain  attachment  for  com- 
bined harvesters  has  been  standard- 
ized for  some  years  by  the  Holt  Mfg. 
Co.,  but,  has  not  been  much  ex- 
ploited. One  of  them  will  probably 
be  shown  at  the  Sacramento  Tractor 
Demonstration.  One  of  their  Giant 
Harvesters  and  a  California  Special 
with  automatic  side-hill  leveling 
regulation  will  be  exhibited  with 
their  machinery  running.  Of  course 
the  75  and  45-h.  p.  Caterpillars  will 
be  there  with  the  Caterpillar  disk 
and  moldboard  plows  and  disk  har- 
rows built  to  stand  the  heavy  pull 
of  tractors.  The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.  re- 
cently exhibited  at  the  Kansas  City 
Tractor  Show  the  first  of  their  line 
shown  in  the  East  since  the  war  be- 
gan. The  exhibit  Included  a  British 
War  Department  20-ton  artillery 
tractor  with  camouflage  painting, 
a  standard  TJ.  S.  Army  ordnance  10- 
ton  artillery  tractor,  armored  and 
camouflaged,  a  6-ton  special  U.  S. 
"tank."  and  their  75  and  45-h.  p. 
tractors. 


/ 


AFTER  years  of  use  an  Avery  Tractor  not  only 
retains  its  mechanical  perfection,  but  its  day  in 
and  day  out  usefulness  without  provoking  de- 
lays or  costly  repairs. 

An  Avery  operating  in  Tehama  County  was  brought 
to  California  from  the  Middle-west  over  six  years  ago. 
The  owner  states  in  that  period  of  operation  he  has 
spent  less  than  $57  for  repairs. 

Avery  owners  get  1/3  more  actual  draw-bar  H.  P.  at 
1/3  first  cost  and  1/10  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

Write  and  let  us  give  you  the  names  of  satisfied  Avery 
owners  and  first-hand  information  on  how  to  raise 
bigger  crops  with  less  help. 


Avery  Tractors  are  built  in  7  sizes. 
Avery  Tractor  to  Every  Size  Farm. 


There  is  a  Size 


Everybody  is  invited  to 
attend  the  Avery  Serv- 
ice School.  It's  free. 
It  will  be  held  as  fol- 
lows: 


Chico,  March  24th 
and  25th. 

Sacramento,  March 
27th,  28th,  and  29th. 

Stockton,  March  31st 
and  April  1st. 

San  Jose,  April  3rd. 

Salinas,  April  5th. 

Fresno,  April  7th  and 
8th. 

Los  Angeles,  April 
Kith,  11th,  and  12th. 
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The  Septic  Tank  on  the  Farm 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  From  by  II. 

The  indifference  of  the  public  to- 
ward proper  sewage  disposal  is  not 
as  great  as  we  are  led  to  believe 
when  we  see  the  disgusting  outdoor 
privy  at  some  neglected,  antiquated 
rural  school  house  or  on  the  farm- 
stead, where  the  operator  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  times  to  the  tune 
of  forty  years  or  more.  The  farm 
home  of  today  should  be  equipped 
with  electric  lights  and  power,  tele- 
phone, a  furnace,  running  water,  the 
latest  plumbing  fixtures  and  6ewers. 
Such  conditions  tend  to  make  the 
city  man  retire  to  the  country  rather 
than  the  farmer  retiring  to  the  city. 
Of  all  the  conveniences  mentioned 
above,  the  most  important  is  run- 
ning water  and  a  sewage  disposal 
plant.  These  make  the  house  in  the 
country  a  home;  they  take  from  the 
shoulder  of  mother  the  burdens  we 
should  not  expect  her  to  bear.  They 
make  it  possible  to  keep  the  home 
surroundings  neat  and  clean  and 
remove  the  possibility  of  the  water 
becoming  contaminated  with  filtered 
sewage  which  may  prove  to  be  worse 
than  poison  when  taken  into  the 
system. 

CONVENIENCE  VS.  EXPENSE. 

The  expense  of  installing  running 
water,  sewers  and  a  septic  tank  is  so 
small  that  anyone  desiring  to  in- 
stall them  need  not  hesitate.  The 
conveniences  they  provide  are  so  great 
that'when  fully  realized  no*one  will 
hesitate  to  install  them. 

Ask  mother  what  it  means  to  have 


J.     Baade,  County  Agent,  Napa  county.] 

ent  liquids  should  never  be  used  to 
irrigate  vegetables  nor  should  ani- 
mals be  permitted  to  drink  them. 
Using  such  liquids  for  irrigation  has 
caused  the  spread  of  disease  (ty- 
phoid especially)  in  several  cities. 

THE  DANGER  OF  SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

In  one  instance,  a  European  city 
of  over  250,000  inhabitants  was 
threatened  with  a  cholera  plague,  its 
gardens  having  been  irrigated  with 
sewage.  The  vegetables  the  people 
ate  were  covered  with  cholera  germs 
which  came  from  the  hospital.  - 

The  liquids  may  be  used  with  per- 
fect safety  in  sub-irrigating  the  or- 
chard or  meadow.  Do  not  surface- 
irrigate  your  garden  with  them. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  TANK. 

The  septic  tank  should  be  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  70  gallons  of 
sewage  pec  capita  per  day.  In  esti- 
mating the  size  of  tank  the  follow- 
ing table  will  be  found  useful: 


0  persons 

8  persons 

12  persons 

26  persons 


Wi.lt  li. 

4  ft. 

4  ft. 
•4  ft. 

5  ft. 


Length.  Depth. 

9  ft.  5  ft 

10  ft.  5  ft. 

10  ft.    .  6  ft. 

14  ft.  6  ft. 


The  septic  tank  is  connected  with 
the  house  by  a  four-inch  sewer  pipe. 
The  bacteria  which  decompose  the 
sewage  in  the  tank  become  estab- 
lished by  a  natural  process.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  add  chemicals  to 
aid  them  in  their  work.  Lye  and 
strong  disinfectants  should  not  be 
thrown  into  the  sewer,  since  these 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  bac- 
teria.    Storm  water  should  not  be 


A  septic  tank  built  by  George  SchafTer,  a  pear  grower  in  Cameras  District,  in  Napa 
county,  where  the  Insanitary  and  dangerous  cesspool  is  now  regarded  with  disgust. 


running  water  at  any  part  of  the 
house  whenever  it  is  wanted;  ask 
her  how  she  would  like  wash  tubs 
connected  with  the  sewer,  so  no 
wash  water  has  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  house.  Consider  the  advantage 
of  a  bath  tub  that  can  be  filled  with 
hot  or  cold  water  just  as  you  like  by 
opening  a  faucet.  Think  of  the 
value  of  the  toilet  equipment  the 
sewer  and  septic  tank  made  possible, 
and  you  forget  the  small  cost  and 
begin  to  plan  on  how  to  build.  You 
will  not  want  the  fly-breeding  out- 
door privy  nor  will  you  want  the 
cesspool. 

THE  UNSANITARY  CESSPOOL. 

The  cesspool  is  used  by  a  few  peo- 
ple now.  We  hope  this  method  of 
sewage  disposal  will  be  discontinued 
before  long,  because  of  the  danger 
of  contaminating  the  underground 
water  supply.  This  being  true,  we 
will  not  want  to  install  a  cesspool 
from  which  liquids  might  percolate 
through  the  soil  into  the  well.  This 
is  not  merely  a  vague  possibility, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  has  happened 
frequently,  thus  spreading  disease, 
especially  typhoid.  The  diseases  often 
spread  by  careless  disposition  of  sew- 
age are  typhoid,  hookworm,  tuber- 
culosis, cholera  and  dysentery. 

In  the  city,  health  officials  de- 
mand proper  sewage  disposal;  in  the 
country,  man  does  as  he  pleases.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  may  judge 
a  farmers'  character  by  his  sur- 
roundings. The  California  farmer's 
home  should  be  a  model  to  all 
others. 

The  septic  tank  as  described  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  will 
completely  decompose  and  dispose  of 
the  sewage  on  the  farm.    The  efflu- 


run  into  the  septic  tank,  for  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  water  would 
carry  the  sewage  out  of  the  tank 
before  the  bacterial  activity  would 
be  complete. 

When  liquids  have  passed  through 
both  compartments  of  the  tank  all 
solid  matter  has  been  decomposed, 
the  clear  liquid  then  parses  out  into 
the  underground  distribution  sys- 
tem, where  the  bacterial  activity  is 
completed,  after  which  the  liquids 
seep  Into  the  ground  and  the  sewage 
that  was  has  been  disposed  of.  There 
is  no  odor  about  the  tank  or  the  un- 
derground distributing  system. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TANK. 

These  tanks  are  constructed  of 
concrete,  molded  in  forms  built  of 
old  lumber  that  can  usually  be 
found  on  the  ranch.  The  concrete 
may  consist  of  clean  gravel  five 
parts,  cement  one  part  or  of  crushed 
rock  four  parts,  sand  two  parts,  ce- 
ment one  part.  In  mixing,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  it  of  a 
mushy-wet  consistency.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  spaded  into  the  forms. 
The  walls  are  reinforced  concrete 
four  inches  thick  throughout,  in- 
cluding the  top  and  bottom.  Rein- 
forcements are  put  in  twelve  inches 
apart.  For  this  purpose  heavy  wires 
that  are  useless  about  the  ranch 
may  be  used.  The  interior  of  the 
tank  should  be  waterproofed  when 
the  forms  have  been  removed  by 
plastering  with  a  one  to  three  ce- 
ment and  sand  mortar. 

The  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  which  are 
four-inch,  can  be  bought  at  the  lo- 
cal hardware  store.  The  sewer  pipe 
leading  from  the  house  to  the  septic 
tank  should  have  a  fall  of  not  less 
than  one  foot  to  one  hundred  feet. 


CUT  THIS  OUT— SAVE  IT 


CUSHMAN  ENGINES 

For  Pumping: 

Why  purchase  an  engine  for  pumping  only.  CUSHMAN  engines  run  smoothly, 
steadily,  almost  noiselessly.  They  use  gasoline  or  dlstUlate.  with  guaranteed  economy. 
Hien  speed,  with  throttle  governor  and  perfect  balance,  gives  smooth,  continuous  flow 
or  power  and  insures  uniform  speed,  so  that  the  pump  or  machines  gives  out  its  full- 
est capacity. 

Built  Light-Built  Right 

So  that  explains  why  they  are  more  durable  than  the  common  types'  weighing  four 
or  five  times  as  much.  There  are  no  violent,  irregular  explosions  nor  the  ever-chang- 
ing speeds  of  the  heavy  hit-and-miss  type*. 

Only  All=Purpose  Farm  Engines 

When  pumping  is  over  use  your  engine  for  other  work.  Being  Ught,  compact  and 
with  wide  range  of  speed,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  adapted  to  any  work.  All  sizes 
furnished  with  friction  clutch  pulley.  Schebler  carburetor,  throttling  governor,  forced 
water  circulation,  battery  or  magneto  ignition. 

The  Cushman  Satisfies  Every  User==Satisfy  Yourself 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE: 


Factory  Representative 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


IAYNE& BOWLER.  PUMPS 


Built  in  capacities  ranging  from  180  to  4500  gaUons  per 

minute.  ' 

Style  illustrated  is  our  low  lift  belted  head,  designed  for  use 
where  no  more  than  35  to  40  h.  p.  is  applied. 
!  Information  regarding  various  styles  in  our  Free  Folder 

'  No.  'Zo. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loant  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower   repays   the  principal   gradually    with   each  Interest 

payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrower*  in  this  district. 

ft  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Tjoaa 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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All  the  joints  should  be  carefully 
cemented.  The  trap  and  air  vent 
near  the  tank  are  essential,  their 
purpose  is  to  keep  air  out  of  the 
tank. 

INTERIOR  CONSTRUCTION : 

The  interior  construction  of  the 
septic  tank  is  as  follows:  The  in- 
take pipe  should  go  into  the  tank 
at  one  end  within  14  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  chamber  No.  1.  The  4- 
lnch  pipe  going  through  the  parti- 
tion between  chamber  No.  1  and  2 
is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees. The  outlet  pipe  from  cham- 
ber No.  2  reaches  to  within  14 
inches  of  the  bottom. 

When  the  tank  is  completed  the 
manholes  are  sealed,  and  the  tank 
is  filled,  with  water,  when  it  is  ready 
to  receive  the  sewage.  This  tank 
may  be  built  entirely  underground, 
or  it  may  be  left  partially  exposed; 
it  will  work  either  way. 

Materials  required  to  build  tank 
are:  (1)  Four  yards  of  gravel;  (2) 
18  sacks  of  cement;  (3)  one4-inch 
trap;  (4)  two  4-inch  elbow  joints; 
(5)  one  4-inch  cross  tee;  (6)  sewer 
pipe  to  connect  house  and  tank  100 
or  more  feet,  porous  tile  for  under- 
ground discharge  system. 

COST. 

With  the  present  cost  of  labor  and 
material's  a  tank  such  as  described 
above  can  be  built  for  about  $50.  If 
the  farmer  does  the  work  himself, 
the  cash  outlay  will  be  about  $25. 

There  are  many  other  types  of 
septic  tanks  being  constructed  to- 
day, but  few  are  as  simple,  inexpen- 
sive and  efficient  as  this  one  I  have 
described. 

Having  conducted  a  septic  tank 
campaign  in  Napa  county,  and  hav- 
ing been  successful  in  getting  the 
farmers  to  install  more  than  1000, 
such  tanks  on  the  farmsteads  of  this 
county,  all  of  which  are  giving 
splendid  satisfaction,  I  recommend 
this  type  of  septic  tank  to  the  reader. 

INDIVIDUAL  OPINION  OF  STATE 
SETTLEMENT  OF  LAND. 

[Written  for  Ta^iflc  Rural  Press.] 

A  disinterested  but  successful 
prune  grower,  who  is  keen  on  colo- 
nization, especially  in  view  of  our 
returning  soldiers,  spoke  of  several 
Federal  and  State  settlements  (not 
in  California)  in  different  sections, 
where  disappointment  was  experi- 
enced by  settlers  in  such  irrigation 
districts,  where  land  and  water  was 
sold.  That  in  one  case  there  was 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  but 
the  land  was  not  good  enough  to 
justify  the  prices  paid.  Returns  did 
not  demand  it  and  many  men  could 
not  continue  their  payments. 

No  guarantee  was  given  as  to  the 
land.  Soil  mapping  and  analysis 
was  not  carried  out  or  its  service 
was  perfunctory.  The  above  prune 
grower  expressed  his  admiration  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  at  Dur- 
ham. Here,  every  settler  knows  what 
he  is  buying  and  the  benefits  he 
gains  under  the  system.  It  will  en- 
courage individual  effort  and  owner- 
ship'as  distinct  from  State  social- 
ism, into  which  state  we  seem  to  be 
drifting.  And  it  is  individual  effort, 
pride  of  possession ^and  creation,  and 
friendly  rivalry  in  production,  that 
is  the  motive  power  of  co-operative 
effort.   

SMALL  TRUCKS  AND  TRAILERS 
FOR  FARMERS. 

Farmers  have  been  buying  two- 
ton  auto  trucks  and  larger  sizes 
where  in  many  cases  they  had  better 
buy  small  ones  of  about  a  ton  cap- 
acity,and  use  trailers  when  they 
have  big  loads,  says  Manager  W.  G. 
Crisswell  of  the  International  Har- 
vester branch  in  San  Francisco. 
Heavy  trucks  represent  heavy  in- 
vestment and  a  man  won't  take  a 
light  load  to  town  on  a  heavy  truck 
although  it  would  be  good  business 
to  haul  the  load  with  a  light  truck. 
It  is  impractical  for  several  farmers 
to  own  a  big  truck  jointly  because 
it  is  everybody's  experience  that 
when  more  than  one  man  drives  a 
truck,  each  will  neglect  adjustments, 
lubrication  and  repairs. 

To  the  Editor:  Pfease  tell  me 
where  I  can  buy  a  male  water  sheep. 
— B.  H.,  Patton. 

Guess  what  you  want  is  a  hydrau- 
lic, ram.  Consult  our  advertising 
columns. 


IN  the  cities, 
where  somecom- 
panies  use  great 
numbers  of  Ford 
cars  and  results  of 
their  use  can  be 
easily  compared,  it 
has  been  proved  be- 
yond any  doubt  that 
attention  to  lubrica- 
tion is  one  factor  of 
operation  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  running  a  Ford. 

Scientific  comparison  of  the  costs  of 
running  various  cars  under  similar 
conditions  has  proved  that: 

1.  Mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline  can  be 
increased. 

2.  Mileage  per  quart  of  oil  can  be  in- 
creased. • 

3.  Carbon  deposit*  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

A.  Repairs  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

5.  More  power  can  be  made  constantly 
available. 

6.  Overheating,  loose  bearings,  engine 
knocks,  can  all  be  practically  elimi- 
nated. 

Hotv  are  these  surprising  results 
obtained  ?  By  using  an  oil  which  re- 
sists heat. 

■  Ordinary  oil  breaks  down 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  quickly 
under  the  intense  heat  of  the  engine— 
200°  F.  to  1000°  P.—  forming  a  large 
proportion  of  its  bulk  in  black  sedi- 


ol  tves 

In  the  ingenious  Ford 
lu",<*  power  plant,  engine 
transmission  gears  and  clutch  are  en- 
closed in  one  case.    One  oil  must  meet 
the  different  lubrication  requirements. 


ment,  which  has  no 
lubricating  value. 

Sediment  crowds 
out  the  good  oil  on 
the  metal-to-metal 
surfaces  and  pre- 
vents the  oil  from 
efficiently  lubricat- 
ing the  fast-moving 
parts.  Loose  bear- 
ings  are  almost 
always  the  result  of 
using  poor  oil.  Engine  knocks,  broken 
connecting  rods,  slapping  pistons  are 
an  inevitable  result. 

After  years  of  experimentation  Veedol  en- 
gineers evolved  a  new  method  of  refiningby 
which  a  lubricant  is  produced  which  resists 
heat.  This,  the  famous  Faulkner  process, 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  production  of 
Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant. 

How  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant,  re- 
duces the  formation  of  sediment  by  86%  is 
shown  by  the  two  bottles  illustrated  above. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  or  can  get  it  for 
you.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Veedol  dealer.  En- 
close 10c  for  copy  of  the  100-page  Veedol 
book,  which  describes  internal  combustion 
engines  and  their  lubrication.  It  will  save 
you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to  keep  your 
car  and  tractor  running  at  minimum  cost. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 
674  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 
Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Showing  sediment 
formed  after  500 
miles  of  running 


"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually, 

J  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors." 


Cashier 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

108  Suttei  St,  San  Francisco 


WRITE 

rtODAY 


For  new  1919  Book. 
GasolLne  Engine*. n5 

gream  Separators  a\ 
old  ^direct  from  " 
satisfied  customers  pn 

feet  sslllnir  system.  Closel 
mplemenf  Interested  In.  1 

Ww.  tallows?  Ct„  tBl3377  WitwhJS,  I 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

Wi  are  of  the  finest  grade  of  steel  and  mechanically  right.  Have  ||| 

fUl    nil  your  Hand  Saws  Stmonds,  your  Cross  Cu\i"Simonds  Crescent  CroundV' 
Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Saw  Makers  since  1832  ..vaggg 
Fitchburg,  Mass.    New  York 
Chicago    San  Francisco  ,-_-•« 


Don't  Waste  the  Barnyard  Wastes 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whtiten 


This  is  the  day  of  conservation. 
On  all  sides  we  hear  the  cry,  "Con- 
serve, conserve,  conserve!"  Every 
farmer  as  a  good  citizen  opposes  a 
waste  of  our  forests  or  of  public 
money.  But  how  about  his  own 
business?  Is  he  practicing  conser- 
vation? If  he  is  neglecting  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  farm  manure,  he 
is  not. 

The  American  people  are  notor- 
ious as  wasters,  and  nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  barnyard 
on  the  average  farm.  It  is  no  won- 
der many  men  do  not  make  success- 
ful farmers.  To  be  truly  successful 
on  the  farm  one  must  be  a  good 
business  man,  and  no  business  man 
wiU,  allow  a  constant  waste  in  his 
business,  once  he  has  discovered  the 
leak. 

One  of  the  biggest  leaks  on  many 
farms  runs  from  the  manure  pile. 
The  manure  is  dumped  on  an  open 
pile  day  after  day  and  possibly 
hauled  out  to  the  field  twice  a  year. 
In  the  meantime  every  shower  takes 
its  toll  of  fertility.  Cattle  stand  in 
a  wet,  filthy  corral,  knee-deep  in 
fertility  that  ought  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  soil.  The  rains  carry 
away  rich  brown  streams  of  nitro- 
gen, potash  and  phosphorus  that  the 
crops  are  hungry  for,  and  that  other 
farmers  are  paying  a  good  price  for 
in  the  form  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers. Nitrogen  gas  steams  up  and 
floats  away  with  dollars  and  dol- 
lars' worth  of  plant  building  mate- 
rial. 

Much  is  said  nowadays  in  favor  of 
livestock  farming  because  the  least 
amount  of  fertility  is  sold  off  the 
farm.  The  farmer  cannot  grow 
profitable  crops  year  after  year  with- 
out returning  to  the  land  the  essen-  I 
tial  elements  that  enter  into  those 
crops,  any.  more  than  he  can  con- 
tinue to  check  from  his  bank  ac- 
count year  after  year  without  mak- 
ing deposits.  But  the  mere  keep- 
ing of  livestock  does  not  return 
these  elements  to  the  soil.  The 
stock  furnish  the  material  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nure, but  just  as  a  deposit  of  gold 
coins  is  worth  infinitely  more  than 
one  of  copper,  so  manure  properly 
cared  for  and  handled  is  worth  in- 
finitely more  than  that  from  which 
rain  has  stolen  its  soluble  constitu- 
ents and  "fire  fanging"  has  burned 
out  certain  others. 

FERTILIZING  VALUE  OF  MANURE. 

No  farmer  would  think  of  dump- 
ing his  money  in  a  heap  back  of  the 
barn,  yet  this  is  the  way  he  often 
handles  manure,  which  represents 
money.  The  value  of  the  fertilizer 
produced  by  farm  animals  is  surpris- 
ing when  reduced  to  simple  terms. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  fertility  in 
the  feed  consumed  by  them  is  not 
stored  in  their  bodies,  but  becomes 
manure  —  this  assuming  that  the 
liquid  portion  is  saved  and  that 
leaching  and  other  losses  are  pre- 
vented. 

Estimates  as  to  the  value  of  ma- 
nure produced  by  different  farm  ani- 
mals vary,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
ordinarily  a  well-fed  horse  produces 
about  $25  in  manure  a  year,  a  dairy 
cow  $30,  a  beef  cow  $20,  a  hog  $3 
and  a  sheep  $3.  Commercial  fertil- 
izers are  high  in  price,  and  this 
makes  farm  manure  all  the  more 
valuable  and  the  need  of  saving  it 
still  more  urgent. 

To  get  at  the  value  of  mixed  farm 
manure  per  ton,  we  find  that  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  crop  in- 
creases valued  at  $9.36  at  1918 
prices  were  secured  from  each  ton 
of  yard  manure  used  at  the  rate  of 
eight  tons  per  acre  in  a  five-year 
rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover 
and  timothy.  At  Purdue  University 
$6.14  at  1918  prices  was  the  in- 
creased crop  value  from  each  ton  in 
an  eight-ton  application  on  a  five- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy.  In  Utah  five 
tons  per  acre  increased  the  value  of 
crops  of  corn  by  $7.14  at  1918  prices 
for  each  ton  of  m'anure.  In  West 
Virginia  every  ton  of  manure  ap- 


plied brought  a  return  of  $6.24  at 
1918  prices. 

LOSSES  FROM  IMPROPER  HANDLING. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  results  were  secured  with  ma- 
nure of  full  strength,  and  not  with 
such  as  is  found  on  the  average 
farm  where  the  principles  of  con- 
servation are  not  applied  and  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  used 
has  been  greatly  lowered. 

The  most  important  factor  influ- 
encing the  value  of  the  manure  is 
the  way  in  which  it  is  collected  and 
preserved.  Experiments  at  the  Cor- 
nell station  showed  that  mixed  ma- 
nure will  lose  half  its  bulk  and 
value  when  exposed  for  six  months 
in  the  common  barnyard  pile.  The 
New  Jersey  station  reported  that 
manure  containing  no  bedding  lost 
51  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  51  per 
cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  61 
per  cent  of  the  potash  when  exposed 
to  weather  conditions  between  Feb- 
ruary and  October. 

Manure  exposed  at  the  Ohio  sta- 
tion for  three  months  decreased  in 
plant-food  value  37.8  per  c%nt.  If 
six  months'  manure  from  a  1000- 
pound  steer  sustained  a  similar  loss, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  redueing 
the  selling  price  of  the  steer  39  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

How  seldom  do  we  consider  the 
matter  from  this  standpoint!  The 
dairy  farmer,  for  instance,  is  very 
likely  to  overlook  the  manure  pile 


stitueiits  into  such  a  condition  that 
they  will  at  once  be  available  for 
use  when  the  manure  is  applied  to 
the  fields.  But  this  takes  place  only 
when  the  manure  is  kept  moist  and 
is  packed  so  tightly  that  the  supply 
of  air  is  very  limited.  In  the  aver- 
age loosely  piled  manure  heap  air 
enters  and  "fire-fanging"  results. 
The  nitrogen  is  converted  into  am- 
monia gas  and  escapes  into  the  air. 
Under  such  conditions  probably  more 
than  half  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  due 
to  this  rapid  fermentation. 

VALUE  OF  I  H| I  in  MANURE. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
over  one-half  the  total  value  of  the 
voidings  of  an  animal  is  found  in 
the  urine;  also  that  these  elements 
are  in  soluble  form  and  immediately 
available  for  use  as  plant  food, 
whereas  the  solids  must  undergo 
decay  before  such  elements  can  be 
utilized.  At  the  New  Jersey  sta- 
tion three  plots  were  selected:  one 
received  no  fertilizer,  another  solid 
manure  only,  the  third  a  mixture  of 
solid  and  liquid  manure.  The  result 
was  that  the  second  had  a  15  per 
cent  better  crop  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  had  a  52  per  cent  better 
crop.  This  advantage  held  for  three 
years. 

Consequently,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  liquid  part  of  the  ex- 
crement be  saved,  and  as  it  invari- 
ably flows  down  the  gutter  behind 


The  manure  spreader  is  one  of  the  most  Important  aicrlriilturiil  implements  today.    It  increases 
the  production  of  the  farm J»y  bringing  about  an  economical  use  of  the  manure. 


entirely  when  he  figures  the  income 
from  his  cows.  It  is  something  even 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil  that 
must  be  disposed  of  at  an  added  cost 
and  an  increased  amount  of  labor, 
yet  the  manure  pile  is  the  dairy- 
man's "gold  mine"  when  properly 
handled.  Take  an  average  1000- 
pound  cow  producing  5000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  If  her  manure  is 
exposed  to  weather  conditions,  the 
loss  is  equivalent  to  26  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk.  That  is,  if 
the  fertility  of  the  farm  thus  lost 
was  replaced  by  fertilizers,  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  would  be  in- 
creased 26  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Conversely,  if  the  loss  was  pre- 
vented, the  cost  of  producing  milk 
would  be  decreased  by  the  same 
amount. 

HOW  LOSSES  OCCUR. 

These  illustrations  show  strikingly 
the  importance  of  greater  care  in 
handling  and  storing  manure.  Here 
in  California,  where  animals  are  sel- 
dom kept  in  barns  over  night  and 
little  bedding  is  used,  the  chief 
losses  are  due  to  leaching  and  fer- 
mentation. Consequently  manure 
that  is  produced  in  corrals,  and  that 
which  is  piled  in  heaps,  suffers  the 
greatest  loss.  Manure  subjected  to 
winter  rains  loses  much  of  its  fer- 
tilizing value  through  the  drainage 
water.  And  because  the  ingredients 
removed  are  water-soluble  they  have 
a  greater  value  for  increasing  the 
crop  yield  than  those  remaining  after 
leaching,  which  must  go  through  a 
process  of  fermentation  before  they 
can  be  used  by  crops. 

Fermentation  causes  a  heavy  loss 
<n  manure  that  is  loosely  piled. 
Proper  fermentation  is  desirable,  as 
it  brings  about  decay  and  decompo- 
sition, putting  the  fertilizing  con- 


the  animals,  provision  should  be 
made  for  catching  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  done.  Many  dairy- 
men who  husband  the  solid  manure 
with  the  utmost  care  permit  a  large 
part  of  the  even  more  valuable  liquid 
portion  to  escape  in  the  sewerage 
system.  They  may  feel  that  it  costs 
too  much  to  put  in  a  concrete  cis- 
tern to  take  the  drainage  from  the 
barn  and  the  seepage  from  the  ma- 
nure pile,  but  careful  figuring  will 
show  that  this  is  a  wise  investment 
and  that  the  cistern  will  soon  pay 
for  itself. 

A  concrete  floor  in  the  dairy  barn 
is,  of  course,  just  as  necessary.  A 
leaky  barn  floor  should  be  con- 
sidered Just  as  much  out  of  place 
on  a  dairy  farm  as  a  milk  can  with 
a  hole  in  it. 

WAYS  TO  STORE  MANURE. 

We  read  in  Eastern  publications 
that  the  best  way  to  handle  manure 
ia  to  haul  it  directly  to  the  field  and 


spread  it  whfcn  fresh.  But  very  few 
farmers  are  either  equipped  or  have 
the  time  to  care  for  the  manure  in 
this  way.  and  out  here,  where  we 
do  not  have  summer  rains,  this 
should  be  done  only  where  the  soil 
moisture  is  sufficient  to  insure  the 
rotting  of  the  manure.  As  a  rule, 
the  California  farmer  will  find  it 
best  to  store  the  manure  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  and 
this  can  be  done  in  two  ways — in  a 
rick  or  in  a  pit. 

The  losses  found  •  to  occur  in  ma- 
nure that  is  permitted  to  rot  before 
it  is  applied  are  often  due  to  im- 
proper handling,  and  if  the  marfure 
is '  kept  in  a  compact  pile  and  is 
packed  to  prevent  too  free  air  cir- 
culation the  loss  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  most  Important 
consideration  is  to  keep  the  pile 
packed,  and  to  keep  it  moist.  To 
reduce  the  loss  from  leaching,  the 
pile  should  be  built  with  nearly 
perpendicular  sides  and  flat  top. 
This  sort  of  rick  will  absorb  most 
of  the  rainfall  and  little  liquid  will 
drain  away.  To  prevent  excessive 
drainage,  the  ground  under  the  heap 
may  be  compacted  and  slightly  hol- 
lowed out. 

COLLECTING  UNDER  FEEDING  SHEDS. 

A  good  way  to  save  manure,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  hogs  or  beef 
cattle,  is  to  have  feeding  sheds  with 
concrete  or  earth  floors.  The  ma- 
nure is  allowed  to  gather  under  the 
animals.  If  plenty  of  bedding  is 
used  it  will  absorb  the  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  the  trampling  of  the  ani- 
mals will  keep  this  moist  enough  to 
prevent  loss  of  nitrogen.  At  the 
Ohio  -Experiment  Station  it  was 
found  that  the  saving  of  manure 
from  steers  on  a  cement  floor  was 
$4.48  per  year  greater  for  every 
1000  pounds  of  live  weight,  and  that 
this  was  sufficient  increase  to  pay 
the  cost  of  installing  the  concrete 
floors  during  the  first  year. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CONCRETE  PIT. 

The  concrete  pit  offers  the  ideal 
way  of  saving  manure,  and  need  not 
entail  a  great  expense.  One  3  feet 
deep,  12  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide 
will  enable  the  average  farmer  to 
properly  preserve  the  barnyard  ma- 
nure until  it  is  time  to  haul  it  to 
the  field.  It  may  readiry  be  con- 
structed with  farm  labor  of  con- 
crete, with  a  thin  coat  of  cement  to 
prevent  seepage.  A  roof  will  in- 
crease its  value,  as  it  will  prevent 
the  manure  drying  out  so  rapidly. 
The  cost  will  be  trifling  in  propor- 
tion to  the  saving  effected,  provided 
the  manure  is  properly  handled.  It 
must  be  compacted  or  there  will  be 
large  losses  of  nitrogen  by  fermen- 
tation. 

USE  A  MANURE  SPREADER. 

Another  way  in  which  the  net  re- 
turn from  manure  can  be  increased 
is  through  the  use  of  a  spreader. 
The  6preader  distributes  the  mate- 
rial far  more  evenly  than  can  any- 
one by  hand,  and  economizes  man 
and  horse  fabor.  Any  farmer  who 
handles  as  much  as  50  tons  of  ma- 
nure a  year  can  afford  to  buy  a 
spreader,  and  it  will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  season  on  a  farm  of  15  acreB.  ' 

Light,  frequent,  even  applications 
of  manure  are  far  more  profitable 
than  infrequent,  heavy  applications. 
About  eight  tons  per  acre  is  best. 
If  less  is  used,  sufficient  fertility  is 
not  supplied  to  insure  bumper  crops. 
If  more  is  used,  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments are  liberated '  more  rapidly 
than  the  growing  crops  need  them. 


Your  Opportunity 

to  buy  a  choice  grand- 
daughter of  Jessie  Fobee 
Bensie  Homestead.  bred 
to  KING  KORNDYKE 
PONTIAC  20TH.  in  the 
Guaranty  Sale.  Sacra- 
mento. March  27. 

We  are  also  contributing 
a  line  daughter  of  our  31- 
pound  cow,  — T  h  c  I  m  a 
Hartog  De  Kol,  due  in 
April  to  Prince  Riverside 
Walker.  Km    Kurndyke  p0utuie  •,'utli 

These  are  two  of  the  very  choi.rsl  lu-ifers  in  our  herd,  the  kind  that  will  make  money 
for  whoever  buys  them. 

Our  Entire  Herd  is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

Tulare  Molstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Hlgdon,  Owner  TULARE,  CAL.  II.  I..  Redd.  Herdsman 
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How 


the  Empire 

Does  Its  Work 

THESE  illustrations  show  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation  of  the  Empire  Milking 
Machine.  Anyone  can  milk  a  herd  with  an  Empire  because  there  is  so  little  to  do — 
the  machine  does  the  work.  You  start  the  engine,  attach  the  milker  by  hose  to  the  pipe 
line,  apply  the  teat  cups  to  the  cow  and  carry  away  the  milk  after  the  machine  has  done 
the  work.  The  teat  cups  stay  on  perfectly,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  teats.  No  sur- 
cingles or  harness  is  required. 


Because  of  the  new  Empire  Super-simple 
Pistonless  Pulsator,  the  Empire's  action  is 
always  uniform,  no  matter  who  does  the 
milking.  The  cows  like  it  better  than  hand 
milking.  They  become  accustomed  to  its 
regular,  gentle  and  soothing  action  and  "let 
down"  their  milk  freely.  It  is  especially  suc- 
cessful with  the  hard  milkers  and  nervous 
cows  in  the  herd.  It  increases  the  flow  of 
milk  and  lengthens  the  period  of  lactation. 

An  Empire  Milking  Machine  cuts  dairy 
costs.  With  it  one  man  can  milk  more  cows 


than  three  men  working  by  hand.  It  enables 
you  to  materially  increase  your  herd  with  the 
help  you  now  have  or  to  release  your  help 
for  important  field  work.  Even  your  young 
son  or  daughter  can  do  the  milking  as  well 
as  you.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  suc- 
cessfully conducting  this  work  on  many  farms. 

Learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  Em- 
pire and  what  it  can  do  in  making  your  herd 
more  profitable.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  45 
and  let  us  arrange  with  our  local  dealer  for 
a  demonstration. 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Company,  Bloomf ield,  N.  J. 


Chicago       DenTer  Atlanta 

Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 

Also  manufacturer*  of 

Empire  Cream  Separators 
and  Gasoline  Engines 
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Our  Stand  Regarding  Dairymen's  Ass'n. 


[Written  for  Pacific.  Rural 

"Either  you  are  laboring  under  a 
very  grave  misapprehension  of  facts 
or  you  have  placed  your  paper  at  the 
disposal  of  the  centralizers  and 
trusts."  Thus  wrote  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers after  reading  our  recent,  ar- 
ticle about  the  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, entitled  "Co-operation  or 
Domination?"  Perhaps  others  who 
read  the  article  formed  the  same 
opinion,  and  it  seems  advisable  to 
come  out  with  a  frank  statement  of 
our  attitude  and  our  reasons  for  giv- 
ing the  matter  publicity. 

First  of  all,  the  Rural  Press  is 
strong  for  co-operation.  For  years 
we  have  advocated  it  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  farmer's  profits.  We 
have  given  considerable  space  to  co- 
operative movements  and  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  helping  to  organ- 
ize co-operative  associations.  We 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the 
use  of  our  paper  as  the  mouthpiece 
for  the  federated  associations,  and 
offered  to  give  several  columns  of 
space  weekly  without  charge. 

After  the  Dairymen's  Association 
was  formed,  we  investigated  its  prin- 
ciples and  objects  and  set  our  seal 
of  approval  on  it  in  a  first-page  ar- 
ticle, in  which  we  also  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Mr.  Henderson.  We 
are  still  for  the  kind  of  an  associa- 
tion that  Mr.  Henderson  had  in  mind 
at  the  time,  and  we  are  still  for  him 
personally.  We  have  heard  reports 
of  instances  where  he  seemed  to 
wield  the  big  club  a  little  too  freely, 
but  still  the  balance  is  decidedly  in 
his  favor.  We  have  no  patience 
with  Senator  Brown,  who,  in  his 
condemnable  efforts  to  lower  the 
prices  of  milk  and  butter,  attempted 
to  connect  Mr.  Henderson  with  Ar- 
mour in  a  frame-up  to  wreck  Cali- 
fornia's dairy  industry.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  since  publicly  denied  the 
charge  as  follows:  "Let  me  say  that 
I  am  not  in  the  employ  of  Armour. 
I  am  not  associated  with  him  and 
never  will  be.  Neither  Mr.  Armour 
nor  any  other  man  has  money  enough 
to  hire  me.  1  am  devoting  my  life 
to  the  cause  of  the  dairy  business, 
in  the  interests  of  a  State  of  which 
I  am  a  native." 

We  believe  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
right  in  this  connection  we  want  to 
say  that  there  is  not  money  enough 
in  the  country  to  hire  this  paper 
either.  We  understand  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  association  have 
formed  a  "slush  fund"  and  we  want 
to  make  this  public  announcement 
that  it  will  do  them  no  good  to  at- 
tempt to  win  us  over  to  their  side 
by  offering  us  any  of  this  money. 
We  are  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
farmer  first,  last  and  always,  and 
when  we  see  a  wrong  that  needs  to 
be  righted  we  shall  fight  for  the 
farmer,  no  matter  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  hit. 

Furthermore,  we  shall  not  know- 
ingly allow  any  article  appearing 
in  our  columns  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Only  last  week  we 
received  an  order  from  an  inde- 
pendent creamery  for  copies  of  the 
issue  above  mentioned  to  be  sent 
to  its  patrons,  evidently  to  preju- 
dice them  against  the  association, 
but  we  flatly  refused  to  fill  the  or- 
der. That  article  was  intended  to 
be  favorable  to  the  association  itself, 
and  against  only  certain  promoting 
and  operating  methods  which  we  be- 
lieve need  correcting. 

We  do  not  want  to  wreck  the  as- 
sociation. We  want  to  see  it  con- 
tinue. We  want  it  to  flourish,  and 
by  "flourish"  we  mean  that  we  want 
to  see  it  make  dairying  more  profit- 
able to  the  California  farmer.  But 
from  numerous  reports  received  it  is 
evident  that,  the  association  is  not 
making  much  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. Some  of  our  informants  have 
stated  that  not  25  per  cent  of  the 
members  are  satisfied;  one,  after 
making  investigations,  claimed  that 
not  over  10  per  cent  would  join 
again  and  that  the  remaining  90  per 
cent  will  withdraw  as  soon  as  their 
contracts  expire. 

We  believe  that  these  statements 
are  exaggerated.  Still  we  feel  that 
the  cases  of  dissati gfaction  are  so 
numerous  that  if  thesi  members  drop 
out  when  their    mtraets  expire  many 
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of  the  association  creameries  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  at  a  profit;  per- 
haps some  will  be  obliged  to  close 
and  the  members  will  lose  a  good 
share  of  what  they  have  invested. 
Consequently,  it  seems  our  duty  to 
our  many  subscribers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  see  that 
wrong  methods  and  abuses  are  cor- 
rected, so  that  when  contracts  begin 
to  expire  the  different  plants  will 
have  served  their  members  so  well 
that  all  will  want  to  continue. 

We  are  not  acting  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  For  months  occasional 
reports  have  been  received  of  under- 
handed organization  methods  and 
poor  management,  but  we  have  re- 
mained silent.  We  know  something 
of  the  troubles  of  co-operation.  We 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  secure  com- 
petent managers;  we  know  of  the 
temptations  of  field  solicitors  to 
stretch  statements  when  they  are 
securing  contracts  on  a  commission 
l cis is.  But  lately  the  reports  have 
been  so  numerous  that  it  now  seems 
time  for  us  to  take  the  part  of  the 
dairymen  Interested  and  get  to  the 
bottom  of  things — find  out  whether 
or  not  these  reports  are  true,  and 
what  progress  the  association  is  re- 
ally making  in  the  way  of  greater 
returns  to  the  dairymen. 

In  doing  this  we  are  endeavoring 
to  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial. 
Instead  of  merely  going  into  the 
camps  of  the  enemies  to  collect  evi- 
dence against  the  association,  we  are 
going  right  to  association  managers 
and  members  and  are  getting  as 
much  data  as  possible  favorable  to 
the  association,  hoping  that  this  will 
greatly  overbalance  the  evidence 
against  it.  Furthermore,  we  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  good  friend, 
Col.  Harris  Weinstock,  State  Market 
Director.  His  office  is  in  the  same 
building  as  ours,  and  we  have  fre- 
quent interviews  with  him.  All  re- 
ports derogatory  to  the  association 
are  being  referred  to  him.  and  he  is 
rendering  us  a  valuable  service  in 
securing  data  to  prove  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  reports — inside  in- 
formation which  we  could  not  other- 
wise get. 

We  would  like  the  co-operation  of 
our  readers  also.  If  you  are  a  mem- 
ber and  are  satisfied,  tell  us  in  what 
way  you  have  been  benefited.  If 
you  are  dissatisfied,  tell  us  why. 
Don't  simply  knock.  Give  us  rea- 
sons, and  back  them  up  with  facts 
and  figures. 

We  feel  that  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  the  truth  regarding  the  so- 
called  "raw  deal"  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Keyes  Creamery, 
and  wc  are  sorry  that  the  associa- 
tion has  not  seen  fit  to  answer  the 
charges  made  against  it.  It  was 
stated  under  oath  that  Mr.  Chas. 
Geer,  a  director  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia, asked  for  the  assistance  of 
the  directors  and  patrons  of  the 
Keyes  Creamery,  stating  that  his  as- 
sociation was  purely  a  marketing 
organization  and  did  not  intend  to 
buy  creameries  or  manufacture  but- 
ter, and  assuring  the  local  creamery 
that  enough  cream  would  be  fur- 
nished it  to  run  the  plant  at  full 
capacity.  Then,  after  the  patrons 
were  signed  up.  the  Modesto  plant 
was  purchased;  these  Keyes  patrons 
were  required  to  deliver  their  cream 
to  the  Modesto  creamery,  and  as  a 
result  the  Keyes  creamery  was 
obliged  io  sell  its  plant  for  $16,000 
when  it  was  worth  $2-5,000. 

Reports  of  similar  misrepresenta- 
tions have  come  to  us  from  Hughson. 
where  the  recent  action  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  termed  "the  Bolshevik 
method  rlf  trying  to  tear  down  what 
others  have  built  up." 

In  the  Imperial  Valjey  we  under- 
stand that  the  plant  Qf  the  Califor- 
nia Central  Creameries  at  El  Cen- 
tre which  the  association  officials 
have  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State,  was  offered  to  the 
association  in  1918  at  the  exact  cost 
of  erecting  In  1915,  when  labor  and 
materials  were  much  lower  than  in 
1918.  But  the  association  bought 
what  was  termed  a  "small,  out-of- 
date,  run-down  plant,  which  will 
require  a  h»ige  outlay  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  eflclency  of  the  other  plant." 


GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

We  are  consigning  to  the  Guaranty  Sale,  Sacramento,  March  27. 


RECORD 
SIX  YEARS 

Butter: 

7  days.  31  91  lbs, 
30  "  123.55  lbs, 
Milk: 

7  days,  468  lbs. 
30    "     2180.6  lbs. 


RECORD 
SEVEN  YEARS 

Batter : 

7  days,  37.61  lbs. 
Milk: 

7  days,  538.2  lbs 


BOWKU.V  159706 

Due  to  freshen  April  13th.    To  service  of  Kin*  Seels  Alcartra  Prilly. 

Twice  Grand  Champion  California  State  Fair.    She  is  a  candidate  for  a  40-pound 

record.    In  great  shape  for  the  teBt.  % 

Our  consignment  to  Guaranty  Sale.  Sacramento.  March  27.  1919. 


THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  BULL  EVER  SOLD  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  COW  EVER  SOLD  IN 
PUBLIC  SALE  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 


No.  L  BOWED  A  : 
April  13,  1919. 


Butter,  7  days,  37.61  lbs.  from  538.2  lbs.  milk.  Doe  U  freshen 


No.  2.  KING  ABBKKERK  JOHANNA  Mi.lv  Bull,  born  Jannsry  11.  1918: 
dum,  Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid;  record,  butter,  7  days,  4)  01  lbs;  milk.  7 
days,  831  lbs;  butter,  30  days,  163.3  lbs;  milk,  3584  lbs.  Sire,  King  Serfs  Alcartra 
Abbekerk,  a  30-lb.  son  of  King:  Segis  Fontiac  Alcartra.  the  $G0,0M.M  bull. 

No.  3.    SARAH  TOrsV  DE  KOI..  No.  21S768:    Record,  32.4  lb*,  butter  from  701.1 

lb*,  milk  in  7  days. 

No.  4.  JESSE  FOBES  BI'KKK.  No.  1670W7.  Record.  31.06  lba.  butter  from  615  6  Iba. 
milk.  7  days.    Due  to  freshen  June  2 2d ;  to  service  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Pritly 

No.  5.  BELLE  FASKIE  HENGEBVELD  DE  KOL  94.  No.  231 930 i  Record.  23.81  lbs 
butter  In  7  days  from  623.4  lbs.  milk;  capable  of  much  better  record:  Grand  Champion 
California  State  Fair  1918;  dam  of  24.86-lb.  junior  two-year-old  now  on  test. 

BRIDGFORD  COMPANY 


KN1GHTSEN 


CALIFORNIA 


A  GREAT  HERD  BULL 

GUARANTY*  SALE,  March  27,  '19 


Bin  Sire's  Dam 
AAUGIB  ACME  OF  RIVERSIDE 


His  Dam 

>D  L\DY"  HISKE  WALKER 

Butter.  7  ouy«  .5S?rl 

Butter.  30  days  UHS 

Mir>  day«    <2  yrs.)  •84..W 

state  Record  when  made. 
Second  highest  riuughter  of  Prince  Gelgche 
Walker. 


Butter.  7  days   3S.3H 

Butter,  30  days   142.32 

Batter.  36ft  day*  1331.78 

World's  Strictly  Official  Record. 
Highest  daughter  of  Kins  Mend  of  River- 
side. 

Do  yon  want  a  bull  on  which  you  can  stake  the  future  of  your  herd'    If  so.  consider 

this  one  well. 

REMEMBER-- 

THAT  HIS  TYPE — his  breeding  and  the  records  back  of  him  are  About  ae  near  right 

as  you  will  ever  find  in  one  animal. 
TH\T  THK  AVERAGE  RECORD  of  his  three  nearest  dams  is  higher  than  any  other 

bull  in  the  sale,  a*  is  also  the  average  of  his  seven  nearest  dams. 
THAT  THIS  IS  THK  ONLY  YEARLY  RECORD  BI  LL  in  the  sale  and  that  it  u>  roin« 

to  be  to  your  advantage  to  own  a  yearly  record  sire.    That  his  dam  is  due  for  a 

large  yearly  record  at  next  calving. 
THAT  HIS  DAM  AND  SIRE'S  DAM   an-  by  two  r,(   the  cnaU-st  proven  sires  of  the 

llolstein  breed,  each  having  aired  a  world  record  daughter. 
THAT  HIS  SIRE  is  heading  two  of  California's  largest  herds  and  w  destined  lo  high 

rank  among  Western  sires. 
THAT  HIS  DAM  is  three-quarter  Mister  to  the  36 -pound  junior  three-year  old.  Miss 

Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  the  highest  yearly  record  living,  in  her  class,  and  dam 

ol  the  S6,o00.00  bull.  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th.  and  that  you  can  not  go  wrong 

in  selecting  a  sire  bred  in  these  popular  lines,  and  especially  when  backed  by  such 

outstanding  type  and  production. 
THAT  WE  ARE  ALSO  CONSIGNING  Hirer  beautiful  daughters  of  Prince  Gelsche 

Walker,  two  of  which  are  from  31  and  32-pound  dams,  aud  a  .12  pound  junior  rour- 

year-old  granddaughter  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  that  has  milked  over  lOOrwund*  ■ 

with  second  calf.    Best  of  all.  they-  are  bred  to  the  highest  yearly  record  bull  in  tne 

world.  SIB  AAGGIE  MEAD  DE  KOL. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  CORP. 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 


March  22,  1919 
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This  is  not  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  the  association,  stated  to  the 
writer  last  year,  of  using  existing 
facilities  instead  of  duplicating  pres- 
ent plants. 

We  have  photographs  of  state- 
ments issued  by  the  Modesto  plant, 
showing  that  butterfat  is  accepted 
from  non-members  as  well  as  mem- 
bers, and  that  non-members  receive 
exactly  the  same  price  as  members. 
Why,  then,  should  a  dairyman  pay 
$5  per  cow  for  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming a  member?  One  of  the  as- 
sociation officials  explains  that  a 
member  participates  in  the  profits, 
but  perhaps  he  is  not  aware  himself 
that  his  association  is  incorporated 
as  a  non-profit  concern.  Also  it  is 
reported  that  an  association  solici-' 
tor  told  dairymen  near  Woodland 
that  "creameries  which  handled  as- 
sociation milk  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  handle  milk  from  dairy- 
men who  did  not  belong  to  the  asso- 
ciation." 

A  report  of  apparent  poor  man- 
agement comes  from  Caruthers,  where 
there  seems  to  be  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  members.  It  is  stated 
that  some  time  ago  the  association 
advised  the  Caruthers  cheese  factory 
to  store  their  cheese  for  a  higher 
price  and  offered  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary capital,  while  at  that  time  the 
Food  Administration  had  a  ruling 
that  all  cheese  and  butter  put  in 
storage  must  be  sold  at  the  price 
ruling  at  the  time  it  was  put  in. 
Can  it  be  that  those  who  are  direct- 
ing the  sale  of  the  dairy  products  of 
their  members,  and  hope  to  direct 
the  marketing  of  the  State's  entire 
production,  do  not  even  keep  posted 
on  the  laws  governing  their  prod- 
ucts? 

It  is  reported  that  misrepresenta- 
tions were  made  to  Yolo  county 
farmers,  and  they  were  promised 
that  State  dairy  inspectors  would  be 
more  lenient  with  them  if  they  were 
members  of  the  association. 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  North 


IDEAL 

Green  Feed 

SILOS 


IDEAL 
GREEN  FEED 
SILO 


p  UT  up  a  silo  this  spring, 
but  first  know  all  about 
the  IDEAL*  with  its 

Leak-proof  refrigerator  doors, 
ateel  spline  stave  joints,  spe- 
cial designed  hoops,  straight 
pall  lugs,  leak-proof  founda- 
tion joint,  expert  workman- 
ship and  selected  materials. 

REDWOOD  or  DOUGLAS  fIR 

25  years' 
experience 
backs  the 
IDEAL 

Our  catalogue  describes  it  in 
detail.  State  your  requirements 
and  get  our  prices,  terms,  etc. 


DE  LAVAL 

Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sacramento  Valley  the  association  re- 
fused to  grade  milk,  thus  removing 
the  incentive  for  dairymen  to  pro- 
duce a  superior  product  and  receive 
a  premium  for  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  at  hardly  a  sin- 
gle plant  is  the  association  return- 
ing as  much  to  the  dairymen  as  are 
the  independent  creameries.  In  some 
cases  the  gross  returns  are  very 
good,  but  there  are  heavy  deductions 
for  operating  expenses,  etc.  One 
case  is  reported  where  the  deduction 
amounted  to  21  per  cent.  Can  it  be 
called  successful  management  when 
it  costs  anything  like  this  to  operate 
the  business? 

Perhaps  we  have  been  misin- 
formed. Perhaps  we  don't  know  all 
of  the  circumstances.  One  reason  for 
publishing  these  accusations  is  to 
let  our  readers,  and  the  association 
officials  as  well,  know  what  investi- 
gations we  are  making,  in  hopes 
that  they  can  give  us  additional  in- 
formation which  will  put  a  different 
light  on  some  of  the  situations.  We 
await  their  letters,  and  we  want  to 
give  assurance  that  anything  favor- 
able to  the  association  will  be  pub- 
lished just  as  willingly  as  will  state- 
ments against  it. 


WONDERFUL  BACKING  FOR  MOR- 
RIS HERD  SIRE. 


The  best  bred  bull  of  the  Holstein 
breed  has  recently  been  placed  in 
service  in  the  herd  of  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  Woodland.  And  what  makes 


Sir  Aaggie  Mead  De  Kol,  the  royally  bred 
young  bull  recently  placed  in  service  in  the 
Morris  herd. 

this  announcement  all  the  more  in- 
teresting is  the  fact  that  the  bull  is 
strictly  a  product  of  the  Morris  herd, 
every  animal  in  the  first  two  genera- 
tions back  of  him  having  been  bred 
by  his  owners,  and  every  one  of  his 
fourteen  nearest  ancestors  having 
been  owned  and  developed  in  the 
herd. 

Since  the  Morris  Corporation  be- 
gan breeding  Holsteins  it  has  been 
their  desire  to  have  a  herd  sire  with 
an  average  of  1000  pounds  of  butter 
for  his  seven  nearest  dams,  and  their 
ambition  has  been  fully  realized  in 
Sir  Aaggie  Mead  De  Kol.  He  was 
the  first  bull  in  the  world  to  have 
this  distinction,  his  seven  dams,  in- 
cluding his  own  dam  as  a  two-year- 
jld,  averaged  1093.99  pounds,  which 
is  soon  to  be  increased  to  over  1100 
pounds  by  his  great  granddam, 
Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  seven  nearest 
dams  average  31.14  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days,  including  the  three-year- 
old  record  of  his  dam. 

The  dam  of  this  young  bull  is  by  a 
son  of  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke, 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Aralia  De  Kol. 
His  sire  is  also  by  a  son  of  Aralia 
De  Kol,  combining  in  a  very  close 
manner  the  blood  of  these  two 
great  foundation  cows.  His  two 
granddams  are  the  two  highest  rec- 
ord daughters  of  King  Mead  of  Riv- 
erside, each  having  strictly  official 
yearly  records  above  1200  pounds. 
His  sire's  dam  holds  the  world's 
strictly  official  yearly  record  of 
1331.78  pounds  and  held  the  world's 
two-year  butter  record  of  2426.87 
until  recently  exceeded  by  Tilly 
Alcartra. 

The  three  nearest  dams  of  this 
young  sire  have  each  shown  an  aver- 
age test  of  considerably  better  than 
4  per  cent  for  the  year.  His  type, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  seven  dams, 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon. 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  him 
in  a  herd  in  which  he  could  .have 
better  opportunities  to  make  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  than  the  famous 
Morris  herd. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

E.  R.  PUTZ  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL,   2nd,  1919 
LATON,  CALIFORNIA 

Here  is  one  of  the  big  opportunities  of  the  present  sale  season,  a  complete 
dispersal  of  a  successful  dairy  herd. 

45  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 

While  no  official  testing  has  been  done  in  the  herd,  the  blood  lines  are  of 
substantial  quality,  and  many  great  bargains  will  undoubtedly  develop 
from  this  sale.  For  instance,  there  are  24  GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTERS 
OF  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE  in  the  herd,  ranging  from  calves  up  to  2- 
year-olds,  and  some  of  these  young  things  are  about  as  safe  an  investment 
as  it  is  possible  to  find. 

Practically  all  of  the  cows  are  young,  and  have  been  selected  and  retained 
in  this  herd  because  they  are  profitable  dairy  cows. 

Local  dairymen  have  found  this  herd  a  popular  source  of  supply  for  bulls, 
afid  there  has  never  been  a  surplus  of  bulls  of  breeding  age  on  hand.  At 
sale  time  there  will  be  a  few  choice  youngsters  to  offer. 

45  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND  COWS 

These  are  all  sired  by  registered  bulls  and  are  the  kind  of  milkers  that 
Mr.  Putz  has  found  profitable.  They  are  well  marked,  mostly  young,  and 
a  good  clean  lot  straight  through. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  SERVICE  BULL 

look  the  herd  sire  PRINCE  LUNDE  KORNDYKE  2ND  over  carefully. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  the  rnighty  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE,  and  the  dairy- 
men who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  grandson  of  that  great  sire  at 
the  head  of  their  herds  are  mighty  few  and  far  between.  He  is  a  FIRST- 
CLASS  INDIVIDUAL. 

Every  animal,  both  purebred  and  grade,  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 
Note. — Mr.  Putz's  farm  is  9  miles  north  of  Hanford  on  the  paved  county 
highway;  Zl/2  miles  east  of  Laton;  10  miles  west  of  Kingsburg. 

Catalogue  free  on  request 
Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Auctioneer— COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles. 


PRODUCING  HOLSTEINS 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  3rd,  1919 

Packwood  Farm,  Owned  by  W.  F.  Mitchell,  Visalia,  Calif. 
60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS  and  BULLS 

This  sale  will  include  every  female  of  milking'  age  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  herd,  which  is  one 
of  the  longest  established  and  most  favorably  known  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
along  with  some  choice  bred  heifers  and  some  good  young  bulls. 

14  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  WITH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  UP  TO 
OVER  31  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS  WILL  BE  IN  THIS  SALE 

We  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  one  of  these  that  is  not  capable  of  increasing  her  record, 
for  it  has  been  comparatively  recent  that  official  testing  was  taken  up  at  Packwood 
Farm. 

39  COWS  and  HEIFERS  BRED  TO  PRINCE  HISKE  WALKER 

the  great  young  herd  sire  at  Packwood  Farm.  His  get  are  of  uniformly  good  type  and  his 
young  daughters  show  great  promise  of  developing  into  big  producers  and  beautiful 
individuals. 

PRINCE  HISKE  WALKER  WILL  BE  SOLD 

This  splendid  young  sire  is  only  just  past  4  years  old.  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
he  wiU  have  at  least  60  living  daughters  before  he  is  5,  an  opportunity  that  few  Pacific 
Coast  sires  have  had.  He  is  sired  by  the  famous  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  out  of  Hiske 
of  Riverside,  and  is  thus  full  brother  to  the  34-lb.  junior  4-year-old  Lady  Hiske  Walker. 
This  bull  would  not  be  sold  under  any  circumstances  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  retaining  only  his  young  daughters  in  the  herd  as  his  future  breeding  females. 

AND  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THIS  ONE 

She  is  a  beautiful  daughter  »f  Spring  Farm  King  PonUac  6th,  whose  daughters  have 
made  some  wonderful  records  during  the  past  year,  and  she  carries  just  about  as  much 
world's  record  blood  as  any  heifer  ever  sold  in  the  West. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal  over  sir 
months  of  age  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 

CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

MANAGEMENT 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Auctioneer — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Urwamcuy  Herd  offers  service  bull*  ami 
bull  calve*  of  84-lb.  breeding.  Fenialef 
offered   for  foundation  stock  Tuberculin 


tested 

M.  M.  Holdridge, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.   "A.,"   Box  437. 
Two  mile*  out  North   Kind  Street. 


California  Breeders  mori ^ 
$350,000.00 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  retard 
Ins  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 

£ — —  - 


The  Dairy. 

Edgemoor  Farm,  Santee,  has  sold 
for  $3,000  a  son  of  Itchen  May  King 
to  head  one  of  the  leading  Eastern 
herds  of  Guernseys. 

A.  A.  Jenkins,  Tulare,  recently 
sold  a  yearling  Jersey  bull,  a  grand- 
son of  Ruth  Grimm  2nd,  to  C.  L. 
Hargraves,  Woodlake. 

J.  P.  Phillips,  Fresno,  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  bunch  of  regis- 
tered Holstein  heifers  rich  in  Ormsby 
blood,  several  being  in  calf  to  a  son 
of  Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby.  The 
herd  is  headed  by  a  son  of  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes. 

Toyon  Farms  Association  reports 
that  Stanislaus  Princess  Pontiac,  a 
three-year-old,   recently  made  25.4 


Edgemoor 

Farm 
Guernseys 


Imported  Itchen  May  King,  25174 

PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


Noted  for  the  highest  natural 
colored  dairy  products,  the 
best  flavored  milk,  the  most 
economical  production  of 
cream  and  butter. 

A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


Livestock  Sale  Dates 

March  27 — Guaranty  consignment  sale. 
Sacramento.    Holstelns.  1 

April  2 — E.  R  Putz.  Laton.  Holsteins. 
April  3 — Walter  F.   Mitchell.  Visalia. 

Holsteins. 

April  8 — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
AssociaUon.  Davis.  Shorthorns. 

April  9 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Davis.  Herefords. 

April  10 — American  Polled  Hereford 
Breeders'  AssociaUon,  Sacramento.  Polled 
Herefords. 

LIVESTOCK  MEETINGS. 

April  8  and  9 — California  Cattlemen's 
Association.  Convention  and  barbecue 
luncheon  at  Davis. 

April  10 — California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.    Annual  meeting  at  Davis. 


pounds  butter  in  7  days;  May  Lil- 
lian Segis,  a  junior  three-year-old, 
made  24.36  pounds,  and  Finderne 
Jondine  Pontiac  made  22.8  pounds 
as  a  two-year-old. 

F.  S.  Borror  &  Son  of  Tipton  have 
recently  purchased  the  Holstein  herd 
of  S.  C.  McComber,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  they  already  had, 
gives  them  a  good  start  for  a  pure- 
bred herd.  They  now  have  32  reg- 
istered animals,  all  tuberculin  tested, 
six  of  which  have  official  records.  As 
yet  they  have  not  done  any  special 
feeding  for  records,  but  expect  to 
soon. 

Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen, 
has  sold  a  son  of  a  31-pound  son  of 
King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke  to  S. 
C.  Dyer,  Dos  Palos,  who  has  just 
started  a  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins. 
The  bull  is  out  of  Tora  Pontiac  of 
Vina,  with  a  two-year-old  record  of 
24.86  pounds  butter.  She  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
and  was  reserve  grand  champion  at 
the  State  Fair  in  1918. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Inisfail 
Farm,  Suisun,  have  sold  to  George 
Need  of  Gait  a  Milking  Shorthorn 
bull  out  of  a  cow  with  a  record  of 
9745  pounds  milk  and  319  pounds 
fat  in  236  days.  Mr.  Need  says  he 
is  the  best  young  bull  he  ever  saw. 
Other  sales  include  bulls  to  Mr. 
Grupe  of  Stockton,  Mr.  Soule  of 
1  Edgewood,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Campton- 
ville  and  Mr.  Hilborn  of  Suisun. 

The  Merced  County  Jersey  Breed- 
ers held  a  meeting  Wednesday,  March 
12,  at  the  ranch  of  Davis  Larson, 
Stevinson.  Ways  and  means  of  Jer- 
sey advertising  were  discussed.  Mr. 
Voorhies  of  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  was  present  and  addressed  the 
breeders.  Mr.  Larson  was  elected 
president  of  the  association,  E.  W. 
Doane  of  Merced  secretary  and  E.  E. 
Greenough  of  Merced  treasurer. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  has  pur- 
chased ten  Milking  Shorthorn  cows 
from  William  Bond,  Newark,  nearly 
all  being  descendants  of  the  famous 
Robert  Ashburner  stock.  Mr.  Har- 
rison will  breed  these  females  to  his 
two  great  herd  bulls,  Foothills  Pio- 
neer by  Gen.  Clay,  and  North  Star, 
a  bull  bred  by  the  late  James  J. 
Hill  and  sired  by  Imported  Brandsby 
Coming  Star. 

Greenhill  Caroline,  in  the  dairy 
Shorthorn  herd  at  Inisfail  Farm, 
Suisun,  owned  by  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, has  produced  11,656.1  pounds 
milk  and  429.5  pounds  fat  in  a  lit- 
tle over  10  months.  Her  bull  calf, 
Viscount  Charles,  was  sold  to  Cox 
Bros.,  Los  Banos.  He  weighed  900 
pounds  when  one  year  old.  His  dam 
freshened  again  January  15  and  from 
January  19  to  March  1  gave  2149.4 
pounds  milk  and  85  pounds  fat  and 
is  still  milking  50  pounds  per  day. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Fann.  Palo  Alto, 
reports  the  following  recent  sales  of 
registered  Holstein  bulls:  Palo  King 
Korndyke  to  C.  A.  Call,  Fort  Ross; 
Palo  Segis  Vale  to  Capital  Dairy, 
Sacramento;  Palo  Pride  Segis  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  Modesto;  Palo  King  Canary 
to  Mr.  Dixon,  Hughson;  Bresto's  Lad 
to  Mr.  Clifford,  Modesto;  Palo  Segis 
Mercedes  to  Helen  Decker,  Modesto; 
Palo  Valdessa  Soldene  to  S.  J.  Silva, 
Oakland;  Palo  Farolico  to  J.  M.  Go- 
mez, Ceres;  Palo  Segis  Burke  to 
H.  J.  Kimmell,  Modesto;  Palo  Baron 
Aaggie  to  S.  L.  Hanscom,  Modesto; 


JERSEY  milk  contains  the  vital  elements,  in  the  highest  degree, 
essential  to  maintain  human  health  and  physical  vigor. 


Jerseys 

produce  it  at  the  least  cost  for  feed.  Dairymen  and  farmers  also  realize  today  that 
they  must  have  a  business  profit— Jerseys  insure  it.  The  facts  about  Jerseys  are  a  reve- 
lation—more important  now  than  ever  in  the  history  of  farming.  Write  to  Breeders  for 

pediirrces  and  prices  and  let  us  send  you  a 
Jersey  Book  that  is  an  eye-opener. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
3S»West  23rd  Street 
New  York  City 


id  you  > 

jMRSEYS 


IN.  M.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altiuna  Interest.  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts.  Includ- 
ing Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams 
and  granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT,    CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,  D.  F..  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Register  of  INHERIT      JERSEYS     A  limited  number 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.  They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occasionally  one  old  enough  for 
service.  A.  A.  JENKINS.  TULARE.  CAL. 


Bull  Calf 


Dam:  430  lbs.  fat  in  0  mo.  16  days  oa  alfalfa 
alone,  carrying  calf  entire  time. 
Grand  Dam:  090  lbs.  fat  in  one  year. 


Sunshine  Farm 


E.  E.  GREENOUGH 


Merced,  Calif. 


MONTELENA  HERD 


■OF  LARGE- 


YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PAKK  KING  20211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1017. 

Due  to  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  the  breed.  Yorkshire  breeders  are  almost 
entirely  sold  out.  and  it  would  behoove  the  prospective  purchaser  to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  of  fall  pigs, 
some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King."  others  by  "Montelena  Prince  2d."  They  are  out  of 
such  sows  as  "Deer  Creek  Nena  8Ui."  present  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  State,  who 
has  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs  per  litter  for  nine  consecutive  litters;  "Riverina 
Nena  9th,"  one  of  her  best  daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st,  the  top  sow 
at  the  Thomas  H.  Caufield  sale  last  year. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  CO. 

CALISTOCA  CALIFORNIA 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stock  or  lmple 
ments  at  public  auction.  I 
can  get  big  prices  for  you 
Have  cried  successful  sales 
in  all  parts  of  the  State 
Customers  always  satisfied 
Write  for  terms  and  dates 

ORD    L.  LEACHMAN. 
11)01   Fifth  St..  Sacramento 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER* 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Bales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  or  California 

Ben  A.  Ehoades,  Auctioneer 

•  IWll-S-B  So.  Main  Mt  l-rx   Anolr*.  Cml 


and  Prince  Plebe  Walker  to  Nicker- 
son  &  Arnes,  Modesto. 

The  Lewis  Company,  San  Jose,  re- 
ports the  following  sales  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins:  To  Burroughs 
Brothers,  who  are  operating  a  cer- 
tified dairy  near  Santa  Clara,  Prince 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

"T,r  Poland ■  Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 
F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


TAM  WORTHS 

(Th«  Racon  Hot;) 
Largest  Hard  In  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Bur*  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
W    O.   Pmraon.  Prop  «  .mil  In  ml.  Cel. 


Shear  the  Modern  Way 

You  wouldn't  allow  15%  of  any  crop  to  go 
unharveated.  So  why  stick  to  old-time  methods 
of  sheep  and  goat  shearing?  Shear  the  mod- 
ern way.  with  a  Stewart  Machine.  Gets  more 
wool  easier  and  more  quickly.  There  are  hand 
operated  machines  and  larger  nnes.  Price  of 
Stewart  No.  9  only  SI  4.  Send  $3 — say  bal- 
ance on  arrival.   Write  for  oatalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COM  PANT 
Dept.  D  103.   liitli  St.  *  Central  Ave..  Cbirago.  IIL 
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Creamelle  Skylark  Ormsby,  a  good 
son  of  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Henger- 
veld;  to  Chas.  Monighetti,  formerly 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  now  of  Santa 
Clara  county,  Toyon  Holland  Val- 
dessa  and  five  heifers;  to  Warne  & 
Sons  of  Holtvllle,  Toyon  Perfection 
Valdessa;  to  F.  W.  Wehner  of  San 
Jose,  ten  heifers. 

Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid, 
whose  yearling  bull,  King  Abbe- 
kerk  Johanna  Segis,  is  to  be  sold  at 
the  Guaranty  Sale,  has  been  on  test 
52  days  and  is  now  milking  about 
125  pounds  per  day  and  making  over 
4  pounds  fat  per  day.  She  will  have 
for  her  60-day  record  over  7000 
pounds  milk  and  over  300  pounds 
butter.  From  present  indications 
she  will  •  have  about  1000  pounds 
more  milk  and  10  pounds  more  but- 
ter for  her  60-day  record  than  the 
present  world's  record  milk  cow  for 
the  same  period. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare  Holstein 
Farm,  reports  that  Leda  Hengerveld 
De  Kol  Korndyke,  a  six-year-old 
daughter  of  Korndyke  Queens  De 
Kol  Prince,  made  30.87  pounds  but- 
ter from  648  pounds  milk  in  7  days, 
and  is  now  on  monthly  test,  milking 
from  105  pounds  to  109.5  pounds 
per  day.  The  heifer  Blanar  Segis 
made  21.72  pounds  butter  from  394.6 
pounds  milk  as  a  junior  two-year- 
old,  with  an  average  of  4.40  per  cent 
fat.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Segis  De 
Kol  Pontiac  Burke  and  out  of  Bla- 
nar, who  has  a  7-day  record  of  29.50 
pounds  butter. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Simon  Newman  Company  of  New- 
man recently  sold  two  ten-months 
Hereford  bulls,  Morning  Brae  and 
Liberty  Knight,  for  $1,000  to  D.  A. 
Zanone  of  Humboldt  county. 

The  Annual  Review  of  1918  pub- 
lic sales  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
shows  that  4102  head  averaged  $385. 
The  bulls  averaged  $250  and  the  fe- 
males $440.  The  top  brought  $1,519. 

Edgar  Kirk  of  Exeter,  a  well- 
known  young  cattleman  of  that  lo- 
cality, reports  the  feed  good  on  his 
range.  Mr.  Kirk  recently  purchased 
a  young  registered  Polled  Angus  bull 
from  C.  N.  Langton,  Visalia. 

At  the  annual  Aberdeen-Angus 
spring  sale  and  show  of  young  stock 
at  Perth,  Scotland,  February  5,  three 
bulls  brought  over  $10,000  and  280 
bulls  averaged  $560  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  $325  last  year. 

At  the  Hereford  Roundup,  held  in 
Kansas  City,  March  3  to  6,  5  60  head 
of  Herefords  brought  an  average  of 
$398,  the  bulls  averaging  $370  and 
the  females  $420.  The  top  bull 
brought  $7,000  and  the  top  female 
$2,975. 

C.  N.  Langton,  Diamond  L  Ranch. 
Visalia,  has  a  good  start  with  reg- 
istered Polled  Angus  cattle.  He  has 
several  cows  purchased  in  eastern 
Oregon  and  his  bull,  Inkerman  2nd 
is  from  the  Aberleur  herd  of  Bishop 
This  bull's  calves  show  up  very  well 
both  in  the  purebreds  and  crosses. 

A  meeting  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  has  already  been 
announced  to  be  held  at  Davis,  April 
8  and  9,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual sales  of  Herefords  and  Short- 
horns. It  is  now  announced  that 
both  the  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  as- 
sociations will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  at  the  same  time.  New  of- 
ficers of  the  Hereford  Association 
will  be  elected. 

H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara, 
has  recently  brought  25  head  of 
short  yearling  Hereford  heifers  and 
bulls  from  his  ranch  in  Plumas 
county  and  has  them  at  F.  O.  Boh- 
nett's  ranch  near  Campbell.  The 
young  animals  are  typical  White- 
facers,  but  are  range  raised  and 
therefore  not  in  high  condition. 
However,  they  are  strong,  vigorous 
stuff  and  with  the  feed  they  are  now 
receiving  will  soon  be  in  fine  shape. 

W.  J.  Bemmerly  of  Woodland,  who 
recently  went  East  to  attend  the 
Hereford  Roundup  at  Kansas  City, 
has  brought  back  what  Yolo  county 
judges  say  is  the  best  carload  of 
Hereford  bulls  ever  received  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  lot  comprises  long  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds  purchased 
from  Velle,  Vanatta,  Funkhouser. 
Bartlett,  Kuhlmann,  Mack,  Mulvane 
and  other  noted  breeders  of  the  Mid- 


dle West.  These  bulls  may  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Bemmerly's  ranch  at  Wood- 
land. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Allen  Thompson,  Tulare,  has  re- 
cently sold  a  bred  Duroc  sow  to 
Clark  P.  Skidmore  and  a  service  boar 
to  E.  H.  Dresser,  both  of  Tulare. 

Harvey  Berglund,  Dixon,  has  sold 
a  young  Duroc  boar  to  F.  M.  John- 
son of  Napa  to  be  used  as  a  junior 
herd  sire.  The  boar  is  rich  in  Orion 
blood. 

J.  A.  Barker,  Duroc  breeder  of 
Dixon,  has  had  over  100  pigs  far- 
rowed since  the  first  of  the  month. 
Litters  are  large  and  the  pigs  are 
growing  rapidly. 

Up  to  March  1  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Marketing  Association  had 
sold  $575,000  worth  of  hogs.  The 
association  now  includes  the  coun- 
ties of  Kings,  Tulare,  Fresno,  Kern 
and  Madera  and  it  is  expected  that 
(Continued  on  Following  Page) 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS 

Every  point  the  buyer  demands  ■  for  a  profit-making  hog  is 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months.  Our 
herd  boar  has  the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief  Defender,  Crimson 
Wonder.  Jack's  Friend,  Joe  Orion,  Etc. 
THE  GARDINER  RANCH, 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPOBT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  arc  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Universal 

natural  milKer 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


Permanent  Dairy  Profits  In  Days  and  Dollars 


The  Universal  Natural  Milker 
enables  thousands  of  farmers  to 
add  hours  to  the  day  for  other 
duties  and  put  extra  profits  in 
the  bank. 

Why  not  you? 

Two  times  a  day,  every  day, 
Universal  is  on  the  job  saving 
time. 

Cows  like  its  gentle  alternat- 
ing action  and  the  farmer  gets 

The  Universal  Milking 


more  milk  as  the  direct  result 
that  means  more  profits. 

Almost  any  child  can  operate 

it. 

Its  alternating  action  milks 
two  teats  at  a  time,  while  gently 
massaging  the  other  two  as  they 
refill. 

The  Universal  rubber  lined 
teat  cup  fits  any  cow  and  is 
easily  cleaned  and  kept  sanitary. 

Machine  Company,  120*  Mound 


At  a  very  small  first  cost  this 
permanent  saving  begins. 

Its  installation  is  simple,  and 
once  put  to  work  is  good  for 
many  years. 

This  voluntary  letter  from 
G.  P.  Ashbocker,  about  expresses 
the  general  experience  of  thous- 
ands of  farmers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


68  Fremont  St- 
San  Francisco 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada  of  UNIVERSAL  Mil  Klr>0.  1VMC  MNt 

Some  Good  Territory  for  Live  Dealers.    Write  for  Our  Agency  Preposition 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
Merced  and  Stanislaus  counties  will 
join  soon.    A  similar  marketing  as- 
sociation is  being  talked  of  in  Glenn 
county. 

F.  W.  Klesel,  Sacramento,  reports 
that  three  Duroc-Jersey  sows  sired 
by  Fruit's  Orion  farrowed  during 
one  week  and  had  litters  of  16,  15 
and  14  respectively.  That  is  about 
as  well  as  6ix  average  sows  gener- 
ally do. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  sold  his 
Berkshire  boar,  Majestic  King  6th, 
to  go  in  the  carload  of  Berkshires 
purchased  for  Sycamore  Farms,  Doug- 
lassville,  Pa.  This  boar  was  grand 
champion  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  M17. 

At  the  Farm  Bureau  auction  sale, 
held  at  Visalia,  March  12,  the  top 
carload  of  72  hogs,  averaging  233 
pounds,  brought  $17.  The  lowest 
price  was  $16.15,  paid  for  a  lot  of 
lightweight  hogs  averaging  172 
pounds.    Some  prices! 

Young  &  Clark,  the  Poland-China 
breeders  of  Lodi,  have  purchased  a 
pair  of  yearling  gilts  from  C.  H. 
Porter,  Eagle  Grove,  la.  They  are 
litter  sisters,  sired  by  Big  Korver. 
One  is  mated  to  Golden  Gate  King, 
the  other  to  Long  Big  Bone  Jr. 

John  M.  Bernstein  and  C.  A. 
Vaughan  of  Hanford,  who  are  in 
the  Corn  Belt  making  purchases 
of  Poland-Chinas  for  themselves  and 
others,  recently  shipped  out  five 
splendid  animals — two  for  H.  D. 
McCune,  one  for  C.  G.  DeRaad  and 
two  for  Mr.  Vaughan.  Two  will  be 
received  later  by  W.  L.  Haag,  one  of 
which  will  be  bred  to  Liberator. 
Sows  bred  to  this  great  young  boar 
averaged  $800  at  a  recent  sale. 

P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater,  continues 
to  sell  Poland-Chinas  at  a  lively 
clip.  Sales  since  January  1  include: 
Crocker,  Huffman  Land  aud  Water 
Co.,  Merced,  2  service  boars  and  3 
young  boars;  J.  Adam  Moser,  At- 
water, boar  pig;  M.  B.  Houck,  Win- 
ton,  sow  pig;  L.  J.  Mitchell,  Madera, 
sow  and  boar  pig;  J.  Bolsinger,  At- 
water, boar  pig;  J.  B.  Mayes,  Mer- 
ced, service  boar.  Mr.  Mitchell  re- 
ports that  his  sows  are  looking  fine 
and  he  is  expecting  a  dandy  lot  of 
spring  pigs. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son,  the  progres- 
sive Poland-China  breeders  of  Fresno, 
report  that  -their  ad  in  the  Rural 
Press  swamped  them  with  orders 
and  practically  cleaned  them  out  of 
everything  except  a  few  weanling 
boars.  Recent  sales  include  a  gilt 
and  boar  to  Nels  Peterson,  Delano; 
July  boar  to  W.  I.  Hull,  Raisin  City; 
a  gilt  to  W.  A.  Howard,  Merced;  4 
gilts  to  D.  F.  Taylor,  Mendota;  gilt 
to  Glenn  Wilton,  Fowler;  boar  to 
C.  C.  Galloway,  Fowler;  boar  to  W. 
H.  Jackson,  Herndon;  gilt  to  A.  N. 
Shiesley,  Livingston;  gilt  and  sow 
to  A.  Swensen,  Livingston;  gilt  to 
A.  C.  McCling,  Bowles;  sow  to  Fred 
Bennetts,  Monmouth;  gilt  to  W.  H. 
Hallock,  Sang#r;  boar  to  Mr.  Giles, 
Sanger;  boar  to  M.  P.  Holland, 
Malaga. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Dr.  Verdo  B.  Gregory,  who  has  a 
large  stock  farm  at  Oakdale,  is  serv- 
ing as  purchaser  of  livestock  for 
South  American  concerns.  He  is 
specializing  on  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

M.  H.  Tichenor  &  Son  report  the 
recent  shipment  of  two  Holstein- 
Friesian  bulls,  two  Shorthorn  bulls 
and  two  Hereford  bulls  to  South 
America.  The  Holsteins  were  from 
their  own  herd,  the  Shorthorns  from 
the  Ormondale  herd  and  the  Here- 
fords  from  the  D.  O.  Lively  herd. 

What  was  officially  characterized 
as  an  "epoch-making  event"  in  the 
livestock  industry  was  recently  an- 
nounced in  Chicago.  It  is  an  organ- 
ization of  livestock  men  and  pack- 
ers, with  the  Government  repre- 
sented, designed  to  eliminate  dif- 
ferences between  packers  and  live- 
stock producers  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

LAST  CALL  FOR  GUARANTY  SALE 

An  offering  that  will  quicken  the 
enthusiasm  of  every  breeder  of  black 
and  whites  is  announced  for  the 
Guaranty  Sale,  to  be  held   at  the 


State  Fair  grounds,  Sacramento, 
March  27.  Eight  of  the  cows  have 
records  of  from  30  to  37  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days;  30  of  the  cows 
and  bulls  are  from  cows  with  records 
of  from  30  to  41  pounds;  40  are  by 
30-  to  40-pound  sires. 

The  Bridgford  Company  consign- 
ment of  five  head  includes  Bpweda, 
the  highest  record  cow  ever  sold  in 
public  sale  on  the  Coast,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  37.61  pounds,  and  almost 
ready  to  freshen  to  the  service  of 
King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly;  King 
Abbekerk  Johanna  Segis,  the  high- 
est record  bull  ever  sold  on  the 
Coast,  being  by  King  Segis  Alcar- 
tra Prilly  and  out  of  the  41.01- 
pound  Pacific  Coast  champion,  Ad- 
irondac  Weitske  Dairy  Maid;  also  a 
32-pound  and  a  31-pound  cow,  and 
Belle  Faskie  Hengerveld  De  Kol  2nd, 
the  grand  champion  at  the  1918 
State  Fair. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  are  consign- 
ing four  of  the  finest  females  that 
ever  went  out  from  their  herd,  and 


a  grand  young  bull  out  of  a  34- 
pound  junior  four-year-old.  The 
cows  will  include  three  daughters  of 
the  great  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  and 
the  remarkable  cow,  King  Henger- 
veld Henriette,  who  recently  made 
32.24  pounds  as  a  junior  four-year- 
old. 

W.  F.  Mitchell  will  sell  the  cow, 
Black  Patti.  now  on  test,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  343.76  pounds  butter  in  100 
days. 

F.  J.  Kiesel  will  consign  a  daugh- 
ter of  King  Morco  Alcartra,  the  son 
of  Tilly  Alcartra,  and  a  daughter 
of  Admiral  Walker  Prilly. 

R.  F.  Guerin  will  offer  daughters 
of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
bred  to  King  Sadie  Vale  Idyl  Segis, 
son  of  the  35-pound  four-year-old, 
K.  P.  Idyl  Segis. 

W.  J.  Higdon  will  interest  dis- 
criminating buyers  with  a  choice 
granddaughter  of  Jessie  Fobes  Bes- 
sie Homestead,  bred  to  his  $6,500 
bull,  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th; 
also  a  fine  daughter  of  the  31-pound 


cow,  Thelma  Hartog  De  Kol,  due 
in  April  to  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

Leading  breeders  of  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Coast  are  consigning,  others  be- 
ing Albert  E.  Smith.  Sumas,  Wash.; 
Carnation  Stock  Farm.  Seattle;  Alex. 
Whaley,  Tulare;  Gotshall  &  Magru- 
der,  Ripon;  Toyon  Farms,  Los  Altos; 
McAlister  &  Son,  Chino;  Hollywood 
Farm,  Hollywood,  Wash.;  A.  J.  Stal- 
der,  Riverside. 


POLLED  HEREFORDS  TO  INVADE 
CALIFORNIA. 

Polled  Herefords  will  make  their 
bow  before  a  California  audience  on 
April  10,  when  an  offering  of  25 
head  will  be  sold  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  Sacramento. 

This  will  be  a  quality  sale.  It  la 
in  the  hands  of  B.  O.  Gammon,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Polled  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association,  who  has 
prevailed  upon  about  twenty  of  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  Corn  Belt 
to  consign  their  choicest  animals  in 


ADIRONDAC  WTETSKE  DAISY  MAID — 41.01  lbe.  butter.  831.7  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days:  158.34  lbs.  butter.  3584.2  lbs.  mUk  30  days.  Her 
son,  highest  record  bull  ever  sold  in  the  West,  consigned  by  Bridg- 
ford Company. 


SIB  AAGC.IK  WALKER — By  Sir  Aaggie  Do  Kol  Acme  and  out  of  the 
34-lb.  Junior  4-year-old.  Lady  Hisko  Walker.  His  three  nearest 
dams  average  32.11  lbs.  butter  in  7  days;  five  of  bis  seven  nearest 
dams  average  929.81  lbs.  butter  in  one  year.  Consigned  by  A.  W. 
Morns  lc  Sons. 


THE  GUARANTY  SALE 

"THE  HOLSTEIN  CLASSIC 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  27,  1919 
STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

65— OUTSTANDING  INDIVIDUALS— 65 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  COW  (  ever  sold  in  a  Western  sale  rincr  will  all  he  in  this 
THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  BULL  \  sale,  and  they  are  only  three  of  sixty-five  individual 
THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  HEIFER    (  stars. 

Eight  Cows  and  Heifers  With  Records  from  30  to  37  Pounds 

every  one  of  which  made  her  highest  record  at  last  freshening,  proving  conclusively  that  they  are 
comers,  and  there  is  not  an  old  cow  in  the  lot. 

Nearly  50%  of  the  total  offerings  have  30  to  41-pound  dams;  over  60%  of  the  total  offering  have 
30  to  40-pound  sires;  percentages  that  are  unique  in  the  history  of  Holstein  sales. 
IF  YOU  WANT  A  REAL  HERD  SIRE  yon  are  almost  certain  to  find  one  to  your  liking  in  this 
sale.    Six  splendid  young  bulls  will  be  sold,  every  one  of  them  out  of  a  30  to  41 -pound  dam  ; 
every  one  of  them  by  a  30  to  37-pound  sire. 

REMEMBER  THAT  EVERY  ANIMAL  SOLD  IS  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE 
A  BREEDER;  EVERY  ANIMAL  OVER  SIX  MONTHS  OF  AGE  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 
AND  SOLD  SUBJECT  TO  60-DAY  RETEST  BY  THE  BUYER. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  SALE: 
TOYON  FARM,  Los  Altos,  CaL 
FRED  W.  KIESEL.  Sacramento. 
HOLLYWOOD  FARM.  Hollywood.  Wash. 
A.  W.  MORRIS  K  SONS.  Woodland.  CaL 
McALISTER  &  SON.  Chlno,  CaL 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles ;  Col.  Harry  Cranke,  Nezperce,  Idaho. 


CARNATION  STOCK  FARM,  Seattle,  Wash 
ALBERT  E.  SMITH,  Sumua.  Wash. 
HKIIX.IOKI)  COMPANY.  KnighUen,  Cal. 
W.  J.  HKiOON,  Tulare.  CaL 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  CaL 


ALEX  WHALEY,  Tulare,  Cal. 
W.  F.  MITCHELL.  Visalia,  CaL 
(iOTSHAI.L  A  M.ViRlDER,  Klpon.  CaL 
A.  i.  STALDER,  Riverside,  Cal. 


KINO  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20TH — The  $(1500.00  son  of  the  SB- 
lb.  3-year-old.  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker.    Females  bred  to 

him  consigned  by  W.  J.  Higdon. 


SIR  AAC.C.IE  HE  KOL  ACMK  2ND — Five  of  his  « 

average  over  1105  lbs.  butter  in  one  year,  second 
Females  bred  to  him  consigned  by  Alex  Wlialey. 
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order  to  make  this  "breed  promo- 
tion" sale  a  big  success,  and  to  place 
some  of  the  best  animals  of  the  breed 
on  California  ranches. 

Furthermore,  to  help  young  breed- 
ers to  get  the  right  start,  John  La- 
tham, dean  of  Hereford  judges,  will 
be  on  hand  to  give  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience.  His  ser- 
vices will  be  free  to  buyers. 

The  time  is  short,  and  to  be  sure 
of  getting  catalogs  in  time  to  study 
them  in  advance  we  suggest  that 
readers  write  to  this  office  for  copies 
Instead  of  sending  back  East.  A  sup- 
ply is  on  the  way  to  us  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  copies  to  all  inter- 
ested and  to  answer  inquiries  about 
the  sale. 


SWINE  BREEDERS'  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


[Written  tot  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Frank  B. 
Andersen,  Director.] 

What  promises  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  California 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
April  10.  at  1*  a.  m.,  when  an  open 
discussion  will  be  had  by  the  pork 
producers  of  the  State  on  problems 
confronting  their  business  and  the 
best  means  of  extending  the  activi- 
ties of  the  organization. 

President  C.  B.  Cunningham  ad- 
dressed the  State  Convention  of  Farm 
Advisors  at  Davis  this  week  on  a 
plan  of  having  this  organization 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  va- 
rious farm  bureaus  throughout  the 
State  by  adding  to  each  bureau  a 
unit  of  the  hogmen's  organization. 
This  will  overcome  a  big  problem 
in  organization  work  and  permit  the 
speedy  unification  of  the  pork  inter- 
ests of  California. 

A  marked  increase  in  memberships 
has  been  noted  during  the  past  year, 
but  President  Cunningham  and  those 
associated  with  him  hope  to  make 
still  greater  strides  under  a  little 
different  plan  of  organization. 

A  number  of  noted  hog  authori- 
ties will  be  on  the  program  and  the 
session  will  be  well  worth  the  time 
of  swinemen  to  attend.  Prof.  J.  1. 
Thomson  will  have  the  results  of 
some  experiments  on  the  uses  of  the 
various  protein  supplements  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  pork  grow- 
ers, and,  as  usual,  the  University 
Farm's  welcome  will  be  extended  the 
members  of  the  association.  The 
meeting  should  be  attended  by  sev- 
eral hundred  or  more  hogmen.  owing 
to  the  important  bearing  it  will  have 
on  the  swine  industry  of  California. 


DUROC  RECORDS  SMASHED. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  paid  for  the  sow  Lucy 
Orion  and  $1,000  for  the  boar  Orion 
Model,  Jr.,  at  the  Garden  City  Sani- 
tarium sale,  San  Jose,  last  Tuesday, 
both  prices  being  State  records  for 
public  swine  sales.  Both  animals  were 
purchased  by  A.  L.  Emery.  San  Juan, 

.who  took  home  several  other  good 
ones.  R.  N.  Jennings,  San  Jose, 
paid  $500  for  a  corking  good  sow 
and  H.  C.  Davey,  San  Jose,  bid  off 
another  dandy  at  $400.20.  Rosedale 
Ranch  Co..  Sacramento,  bought 
seven  head,  mostly  gilts.  The  aver- 
age for  24  head  was  $226.46.  Much 
of  the  success  was  due  to  the  able 
manner  in  which  Col.  Ord  L.  Leach- 

>man  cried  the  sale. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

 8  WINK.  

 Berkshire*.  

GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSIIIRES 
A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A.  B,  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon,  Cal. 
BERKSIIIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.    Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.    R.  J.  Merrill  _  Son,  Mor- 
gan  Hill.  Cal.  

BKKKSHIBES  ~LN  PER  BIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hal  I.  Perris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE* — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Eouniaa  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  

BERKSHIRE*  by  Ringleader  •!Oth.  greatest 
•on  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto.   

FOB  BEAIj  GOOD  BKBKSHIBES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CAKRUTHERS  FARMS  RERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  Immune    Live  Oak.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  BKRKSIiIliLi — Write  R.  D. 
■■me.  Dos  Palos.  C._  

BERKSHIRE;-        ar    ujks  R.tr. 
California. 


CASTLE  VIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRE* 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfieid 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow,  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLE  VIEW  RANCH.  SANTA  ROSA. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE* — The  pro- 
lific, easy -feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion. 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm,  Or  land,  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BABON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:    3.  6.  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldnt  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 
906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

Poland-Chinas. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
8200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal . 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  gome 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars,  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  witli 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware.  Live 
Oak,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  u  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I.  Marah.  Modesto.  Cal. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST  —  California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford,  Cal. 


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggonburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook.  Lankershim. 
Cal. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS — 
All  immune  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered  stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen.  Coachella.  Cal. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281280.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  at  Sacramento.  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal. 


WEANLING    PIGS,  tx>th    sexes.  Gerstdale 

Jones   and   Caldwell's  Big   Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  Cal 


BEST  POLAND-CHINA  BLOOD  from  hog 
belt.  Immuned  September  pigs.  Line  bred 
Big  Bob  March  pigs.    R.  W.  Jickling.  Elmira. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
C^ifornia,    Les  McCracken.  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
ritrht.     N   K.  Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  GILTS  —  Four  months. 
$25.00.  Registered  and  crated.  Edward  A. 
Hall.  Rt.  1,  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

WANTED  —  Thoroughbred  Poland  -  China 
sows  or  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  April.  Address. 
Bert  Pomeroy,  Oakdale.  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Aeampo.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  'V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SffDfE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.  _____ 


POLAND-CHINAS — Quality  and  bone  our 
hobby.  Fall  boars  for  sale.  H.  D.  McCune, 
Lemoore.  Cal. 


BIG-BONED  rOLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney.  Route  G. 
Fresno. 


POLAND-CHINA    PIGS    WITH  RIBBONS  

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  Cal. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  ■ 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  Cal. 


■  Stock  for 


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BlLLI'rEN  CHESTER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling be  ,f  !n?  sale:  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  or rtors  novc  for  spring  pigs.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ninghanx,  Juris.  Cal. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES  —  August 
boars.  Prices  moderate.  Cedarhurst  Ranches, 
Route  2,  Sacramento. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Weaned 
pigs  from  December  and  January  litters  for 
sale  now  at  $25.00.  Either  boar«  or  gilts.  A 
limited  number  available.  Mail  orders  filled 
in  order  of  priority.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth. 
City  office.  1219  Brockman  Building,  Los  An- 
geles. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff , 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Sacramento. 


DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders;  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett,  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


BOUDIEB  DUROCS  all  sold  out,  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier,  Napa.    


HEAVY  -  BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


DUROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — October  pigs,  $15.00  to 
$25.00.    Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen. 


REGISTERED   DUROC-JERSEY   GILTS  for 

sale.    D.  Fricot,  Angels  Camp.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgharc  &  Sons.  Visalia.  Cal. 


YORKSHIRES. 


LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Llnyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


Hamnshires. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE* — Fine  quality. 
Two  open  gilts.  Now  booking  orders  for 
weanling  pigs  for  April.  Our  28-months-old 
herd  hoar  being  related  to  our  young  sows, 
will  sacrifice  at  15c  lb.  .  Tom  M.  Bodger. 
Gardena.  Cal. 


MY  HAMP8HIBES  are  money  makers. 
Stock   for  sale.     Buy  now.     L.   A.  Denker, 

Saug'  >-.  Cal 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  —  Young  stock  for 
sale     Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


Miscellaneous. 


O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy,  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion.   Jas.  Little.  Wasco.  Cal. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A   L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS  —  Large  type  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  a  herd  of  9  Hol- 
steins.  4  registered  and  5  high-grade  animals, 
for  $1350.  The  herd  consists  of  5  cows  in 
milk,  3  heifers  and  a  young  registered  bull. 
None  are  less  than  15  /16  purebred,  in  good 
condition  arid  free  from  disease.  Two  cows 
are  bred  to  Picture  Boy  GelBche  Walker.  2  to 
Prince  Juliana  Gelsehe  Walker,  while  the 
rcirisu-red  cow  is  in  calf  to  a  fine  son  of  King 
Mead  of  Riverside.  Two  heifers  are  sired  by 
Prince  Juliana  Gelsehe  Walker.  One  heifer 
and  the  bull  are  sired  by  Sir  Segis  PonUac 
Mead.  Rarely  is  such  a  foundation  herd 
offered  at  so  reasonable  a  price.  L.  N.  Irwin, 
Davis.  Cal. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farm9  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 


SUNNYBROOK  RANCH.  WILLITS.  CAL. — 

Young  registered  Holstein  bulls.  Also  12 
head  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  cows,  nicely 
marked  and  well  bred. 


FANCY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COW*  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company,  San  Jose. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdiidge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Eounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  Cal.   


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


<iOT*HALL  &  MAGRUDEB —  Breeders  of 
registered   Holstcin-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons.  China,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Bipon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto,  Cal.  


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


High 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEY'S  —  Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenougb 
Merced.  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland,  Cal,   

__  Gnernseys.  

GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERMStS^ 

A  21-months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Guernsev 
bull  at  a  pick-up  price  if  taken  quick.  Ad- 
dress  Lock  Box  X,  Menlo  Park.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo"  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

ELK  HORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES  —  Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg,  Suisun.  Cal.  

 BEEF  CATTLE.   

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
men  to.  

BANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated,  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  8HORT- 
nORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Mintnrn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.   I  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits,  f_aj 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glenn  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  


HOPLAND  STOCK  FABM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO..  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  Cal.  


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  register- 
ed Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.  _^  


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.   


HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion, San  Joi-e.  Cal 


SHORTHORNS  —  Can-others    Farms,  Live 

Oak.  C_      J  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE.  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 


SHROPSHIRE*  FOR  SALE — Ewe  lambs  and 
matured  bucks  from  Iowa.  Non-related.  C. 
J.  L.  Stonebraker,  Route  A,  Chico,  Cal. 
~  DORSET*  "AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS  .  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIM HLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


HORSES. 


FOR  SALE — Reg.  purebred  Jack:  ditto 
Jennet;  10  brood  mares,  running  stallion.  4 
saddle  horses,  1  work  horse.  20  young  mules. 
1  to  5  years.  Bargain  on  lot  or  will  parcel. 
F.  G.  Warner,  El  Dorado  Ranch.  Placerville., 
Cal.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.   


FOR  SALE — 100  head  stock  cattle — young 
cows  bred  to  registered  Hereford  bulls.  Year- 
lings and  weanling  calves.  Sell  one  car  or 
all  to  make  room  for  my  registered  Hereford 
herd.    BenJ.  Quigley.  Paso  Robles.  


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   • 


WANTED — 10  dairy  cows.  Give  price,  age. 
milk  production,  butter  fat  test  and  date  last 
calving,  and  description  in  first  letter.  Ad: 
dress,  H.  C.  Gomes,  R.  V.  D.  120,  Concord. 
Cal.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
JerseyB.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Cal. 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.] 


BREEDING  CP  PAYS  ON  COMM ERCIAL 
RANCH. 

The  Post-Card  Ranch,  Corcoran, 
give  much  credit  to  the  farm  bureau 
auction  sale  methods  of  disposing  of 
their  market  hogs.  They  have  sold 
about  seven  carloads  of  fat  hogs  alto- 
gether during  the  past  year  and 
therefore  have  some  transactions  on 
which  to  base  judgment. 

This  ranch  consists  of  an  even 
section  of  land,  all  irrigated  and  no 
waste  land.  It  is  part  of  the  old 
Tulare  Lake  bottom,  but  is  far  from 
the  present  water  area  and  is  fully 
protected  by  levees.  Besides  the 
market  hogs  grown,  they  are  milk- 
ing four  strings  of  purebred  and 
high-grade  Holstein  cows.  The  herd 
is  tuberculin  tested,  and  culling  out 
the  "boarders"  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  two  years  under  a  cow 
testing  association  system.  Mr. 
Cooper  says  that  some  of  the  nicest 
looking  cows  were  found  unprofit- 
able and  sent  to  the  beef  herd.  No 
grain  is  fed  to  the  cows;  alfalfa 
pasture  and  hay  make  the  sole  feed 
ration. 

A  new  hog  house  250  feet  long 
is  a  recent  addition  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  farrowing  sows  and  sows 
with  young  pigs.  The  building  is 
light,  dry  and  airy,  well  suited  to  its 
purpose.  For  the  market  hogs  ground 
barley  is  supplied  in  self-feeders,  in 
addition  to  alfalfa  pasture. 

While  some  purebred  Holsteins 
and  Durocs  are  registered,  no  effort 
is  made  to  sell  them  as  such  and 
the  ranch  may  be  said  to  be  devoted 
to  selling  butterfat  and  market  hogs. 

MACOMBER  PLANS  FOB  BIO  SEASON. 

J.  K.  Macomber  of  Tipton,  super- 
visor for  the  southern  end  of  Tu- 
lare county,  is  a  great  advocate  of 
the  farm  bureau  co-operative  auction 
sales  method  of  disposing  of  the 
farmers'  market  hogs.  Thirty-two 
carloads  were  handled  during  the 
month  of  February  in  Tulare  county 
alone,  bringing  almost  $100,000  to 
the  farmers,  and  the  combined  sales 
of  Tulare,  Kern  and  Kings  counties 
brought  over  $158,000,  with  an  av- 
erage of  almost  $15.50  per  hundred 
weight. 

Mr.  McComber  says  that  the  farm 
bureaus  in  Tulare  county  are  work- 
ing on  methods  for  conservation  of 
soil  water,  fertilization  of  soils  and 
improvement  in  poultry  raising.  He 
also  says  that  more  and  better  pure- 
bred livestock  is  always  advocated 
and  that  there  is  much  room  for  im- 


Calf  Scours 

Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk 
prices  make  control  of  Calf  Scours 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection 
that  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd 
with  serious  losses.  The  loss  of  one  calf  is 
bad  enough,  but  nothing  compared  to  your 
loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  will 
unless  checked.  Then  your  year's  work  in 
building  up  your  herd  is  wasted  and  your 
profits  lost. 

B-K,  the  powerful  germicide  and  disin- 
fectant will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  When  used  internally 
it  destroys  germs,  heals  inflamed  membranes, 
relieves  irritation,  restores  healthy  action. 
B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  milk  and  drink- 
ing water. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is 
giving  wonderful  results.  Send  for  "evidence" 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
-valuable  bulletin  No.  136,  "Calf  Scours," 
also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our 
"'Trial  Offer."  If  your  dealer  does  not  bavo 
B-K,  send  us  his  name. 
GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3454  So.  Dickinton  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


provement  and  increase  along  these 
lines. 

Purebred  Poland-Chinas  are  Mr. 
McComber's  hobby,  but  just  at  pres- 
ent he  is  all  sold  out.  Next  fall  he 
expects  to  be  in  the  game  right,  as 
he  has  25  brood  sows  to  farrow  this 
spring  and  he  wants  to  develop  the 
pigs  himself  and  sell  them  as  high- 
class  breeders. 

ABOUT  ALL  ONE  FAMILY  CAN  DO. 

H.  M.  Mansperger  is  an  Ohio  car- 
penter who  is  sure  he  is  on  the 
right  track.  He  and  his  two  sobs 
have  430  acres  five  miles  southwest 
of  Tipton.  Last  year  was  their  first 
year  and  with  everything  to  do — 
well  to  bore,  house  and  barn  to  build 
— they  raised  1100  sacks  of  milo 
maize.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
prices  offered  for  it  and  hope  to 
have  hogs  enough  in  the  future  to 
consume  at'  least  part  of  the  grain 
they  can  provide. 

At  the  recent  Hanford  sale  of 
Poland-Chinas,  Mr.  Mansperger  pur- 
chased three  bred  gilts  from  the 
Lendorris  Ranch  consignment  and 
had  hoped  to  buy  more,  only  the 
long  prices  obtained  rather  discour- 
aged him  for  the  present.  He  hopes 
in  the  near  future  to  increase  his 
herd  to  25  purebred  sows. 

A  combination  of  alfalfa,  milo 
maize,  barley  and  a  little  Indian 
corn,  with  purebred  hogs  enough  to 
consume  all  that  can  be  raised  on 
430  acres  of  irrigated  land,  is  some 
proposition,  and  if  properly  carried 
out  will  certainly  lead  to  wealth 
galore.  Mr.  Mansperger  and  sons 
have  a  wonderful  prospect  before 
thenar  from  the  agricultural  and  live- 
stock viewpoint. 

BEGISTEBED  BOGS  FOB  MABKET. 

Sometimes,  in  travels  up  and  down 
the  land,  one  comes  upon  individuals 
with  ideals  that  seem  too  good  to  be 
true.  In  the  ordinary  way,  a  person 
commencing  with  livestock  begins 
with  grades  and  scrubs  and  hoping 
sometime  to  have  something  better. 
J.  T.  Boyd  of  Tipton  alms  to  have 
everything  registered  in  the  hog  line, 
but  does  not  <expect  to  raise  any- 
thing but  market  hogs.  He  will 
make  them  so  uniform  that  they  will 
always  top  the  market. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  five  excellent  regis- 
tered brood  sows  as  a  starter,  and  if 
everything  continues  as  planned  it 
won't  be  long  before  he  will  have 
his  first  carload.  Three  of  the  sows 
have  farrowed  and  it  looks  as  though 
they  would  raise  23  dandy  pigs.  One 
sow,  Cleopatra,  an  Eastern  bred  in- 
dividual, seems  to  be  just  the  type 
anyone  would  want  for  the  line  of 
swine  raising  Mr.  Boyd  has  outlined 
for  himself.  Good  size,  plenty  of 
bone,  well  up  on  her  feet,  blocky, 
low-down  type,  with  plenty  of  qual- 
ity that  will  produce  pigs  easy  to 
feed  and  hard  to  beat  in  any  class. 

The  high  cost  of  exhibiting  and 
advertising  his  stock  deters  Mr.  Boyd 
from  raising  anything  but  market 
hogs  at  present.  However,  from  the 
way  he  has  started  out  it  looks  as 
though  he  would  not  have  much 
trouble  in  disposing  of  all  he  can 
raise  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mrs.  Boyd  also  has  her  start  in 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys  that  are 
certainly  very  fine,  but  at  present 
they  aim  to  keep  all  their  increase 
in  both  hogs  and  turkeys  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

STUBGEON'S  SPLENDID  STOCK. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  expects 
to  have  16  of  his  23  Holstein  cows 
on  the  A.  R.  O.  list  before  long  and 
an  inspection  of  his  herd  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  even  a  larger 
number  might  be  on  the  official  list. 

Furthermore,  judging  from  the 
individuality  and  breeding  of  his 
herd  bulls,  Segls  Pontiac  Abbekerk. 
we  may  expert  the  offspring  to  con- 
tinue to  get  into  the  coveted  A.  R.  O. 
list  about  as  soon  as  old  enough. 
This  bull  is  a  strong,  lusty  fellow, 
of  excellent  conformation,  with  a 
37.05-pound  dam  and  sired  by  Segis 
Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke. 

The  Durocs  at  Mr.  Sturgeon's 
ranch  are  coming  along  in  fine  shape. 
He  intends  to  select  10  of  the  best 
gilts  from  a  bunch  of  18  for  the 
bred  sow  sale  at  Tulare  next  July, 


CHEAPER  THAN  A  WHIP 

ABETTER  FORYOUR  HORSES 


A  horse  with  bruised,  galled  and 
chafed  neck  or  shoulders  can't  earn  J 
his  feed.     Whipping  only  increases  B 

his  suffering.    You  can  prevent  such  Injuries  a 
for  less  than  the  price  of  a  good  whip.  i 
Equip  your  faithful  animal  With  Tapstco — 
The  pad  made  with  our 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us.) 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt  washer. 
It  gives  hook  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents 
pulling  off,  even  though  fabric  is  weak- 
ened by  long  usage.  Life  of  pad  is  thus  ma- 
terially lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  im- 
provement since  we  invented  the  hook. 

STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuffing 
are  better  than  other  kinds.    They  are  soft, 
springy,  absorbent  and  serve  as  a  guarantee 
against  bruised,  galled  and  chafed  shoulders. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 
Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,     Greenfield,  Okio 
Canadian  Branch   Chatham,  Ontario 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

Taylorsville,  Cal. 

l~l  EREFORDS 

The  practical,  beef-producing  kind,  raised  under 
range  conditions.  See  herd  of  young  Bulls  and 
Heifers  at  SANTA  CLARA,  CAL. 

COWS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Santa  Clara,  CaL 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK,  CALIFORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 
Ten  splendid  young  Bulls  for  sale,  also  several  heifers.    We  have  on  hand  the  beet 
lot  of  young  Berkshires  we  ever  raised.     Come   and   see  them.     Prices  reasonable. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay- 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberlands  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


M.  I_.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


ORMOINDALE  SHORTHOklNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  mm  h.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  oo  Woodslda 

Road.    We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN   CATTLE    O  L>  M  f  I  \I  I  ■  A  I   P  fl  I   BED  WOO  1)   CITY.  CAL. 
DUROC-JERSEY  SHINB  WKi»IV;il  Unl.C  R.   D.   No.  1 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  R1ALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion,  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  In  service.  Look 
np  our  records  at  the  BIO  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING.  Box  P78,  Cheyenne,  Wye. 
W in .  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  8.  Hosted,  Vice- Pres..  Gen  Mgr. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

16  head  One.  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers 
8  to  12  months  of  ag-e.  For  further  In 
formation  address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petalnma,  Cal. 


and  at  the  rate  they  are  coming  they 
will  be  pretty  near  the  top  when 
the  sale  is  finished. 

Model  Belle  3rd.  with  a  litter  of 
10,  is  a  whole  swine  show  In  her- 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting;  them?  Calf  profit*  xdl-ad 

more  to  you  do  w  than  ever  box  ore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


r  ttw  year  1800  a*  th«  ™ 
CoaU  >«'»■  than  half  as  much 
promote*  corty  meUur- 


'  h.i^  Itccn  k. — 
'  plct*  -n.lk  tobstiti 

M  milk  —  t>r*v«nla  BOantnnU  ■  -  i<r»motr«  cnrlj 
r      tty.  Sold  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  the  maker-*. 

Write  for  New  Oata  g£  &£!j£,™r'*5ll2Jg 

f  OULSON  CO.   -   -   ■   PeUluroa,  Cel. 


Horse  Sickness 

When  undipped  horses  gel  overheated  on  warm 
spring;  days  their  long*,  sweaty  coats  of  hair 
clog-  the  pores  and  prevent  them  from  throwing- 
off  perspiration.  This  often  causes  colds,  pneu- 
monia, asthma  and  similar  troubles.  They  dry 
off  quickly,  keep  well  and  do  belter  work  when 
clipped  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  Machine — 19.76. 
Send  $2— pay  balance  on  arrival  Write  for 
catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  HIIAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  103,  l'-ith  >t.  &  Central  Aic„  Chicago,  I1L 
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self.  No  one,  after  seeing  such  a 
bunch  of  pigs  as  she  has,  could  ever 
be  satisfied  to  continue  raising  com- 
mon scrub  stuff. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing young  stock  men  of  the  Tulare 
section  and  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  Tulare  County  Livestock  As- 
sociation, which  is  erecting  the  new 
sales  pavilion  at  Tulare.  He  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Tulare  County 
Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association, 
which  is  making  Tulare  county  fa- 
mous as  a  center  for  this  breed  of 


BEANS  VS.  BARLEY  FOR  HOGS. 

Because  so  many  beans  were  dam- 
aged by  the  fall  rains  and  because 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market, 
we  have  received  many  inquiries  re- 
garding the  use  of  beans  as  a  feed 
for  hogs;  also  the  comparative  feed- 
ing value  of  beans  and  barley. 

Some  of  the  hog  raisers  in  the 
bean  producing  sections  have  been 
trying  to  feed  the  damaged  beans  to 
their  stock,  but  generally  with  in- 
different success.  W.  M.  Way  of 
Modesto  says  that  he  prefers  almost 
any  bean  to  the  Lady  Washington. 

H.  I.  Marsh  of  the  same  place  gets 
fairly  good  results  by  cooking  the 
beans  and  adding  molasses  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  a  sack  of  beans. 
This  not  only  makes  the  beans  more 
palatable  to  the  hogs,  but  tends  to 
balance  the  ration.  He  feeds  a  mix- 
ture made  up  of  two  parts  cooked 
beans,  one  part  ground  barley,  one 
part  ground  milo. 

We  believe  that  the  unsatisfactory 
results  from  feeding  beans  can  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  substituted  for  barley,  while 
these  two  feeds  are  dissimilar  and 
neither  can  take  the  place  of  the 
other.  Barley  is  low  in  protein  but 
high  in  carbohydrates,  while  beans 
are  comparatively  high  in  protein 
and  low  in  carbohydrates.  Conse- 
quently, one  makes  up  what  the 
other  lacks  and  fed  together  they 
balance  well.  During  an  experiment 
at  one  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
back  east,  pigs  fed  equal  parts  of 
beans  and  corn  made  an  average 
gain  of  1.5  pounds  daily  and  re- 
quired 406  pounds  of  feed  for  100 
pounds  of  gain;  while  another  lot 
fed  beans  alone  made  gains  of  only 

I.  1  pounds  and  required  421  pounds 
for  100  pounds  of  gain.  Of  course, 
very  little  corn  is  used  in  this  State, 
but  barley  can  be  substituted  and 
used  with  beans  with  practically  the 
same  results.  Furthermore,  when 
beans  were  fed  alone,  or  formed  al- 
most the  entire  ration,  they  produced 
a  soft  pork  which  lacked  in  dress- 
ing-out qualities.  Better  results 
were  obtained  from  the  beans  when 
they  were  cooked  in  salted  water. 


Anybody  can  milk  cows,  but  it 
takes  brains  to  milk  the  right  sized 
profit  out  of  them.  The  more  the 
study  the  greater  the  success  in 
dairying. 


CHOICE  WESTERN  HEREFORDS 

AT   PUBLIC  AUCTION 


Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Second  Sale 

1  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  9,  1 91 9 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif. 

This  offering1  of  high-class  registered  Herefords  is  made  by  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  who 
know  the  needs  of  the  Western  breeder  and  cattleman  and  have  consigned  to  this  sale  the  sort  of  cattle  to  meet  those  needs. 

84  Registered  Hereford  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

56  Females— 28  Bulls 

Tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  to  be  breeders 

The  offering  includes  a  very  desirable  selection  of  young  cows,  some  with  calf  at  foot:  and  an  extra  fine . selection  of  bred  and  unbred 
heifers.    The  bred  females  are  in  calf  to  the  great  sires  heading  the  several  herds,  and  without  question  this  sale  affords  the  best 
opportunity  yet  offered  in  California  to  secure  foundation  females  of  high  type  and  breeding,  bred  to  correspondingly  great  bulls. 
Id  i.l>  OF  HERD  HEADING  QUALITY  are  in  this  offering,  and  owners  of  registered  herds  should  by  all  means  come  and  see  for 
themselves  how  good  a  bull  it  is  possible  to  buy  at  public  auction  right  here  at  home. 

BULLS  FOR  RANGE  SERVICE  will  be  offered  in  choice  selection.  The  consigning  breeders  can  sell  every  one  of  these  bulls  profitably 
right  at  home,  so  keen  is  the  demand,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  cattlemen  who  will  gather  at  this  sale,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  breed,  they  will  make  this  choice  offering  at  pubUc  auction. 

CONSIGNORS — J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  Co.,  Wells,  Nev.;  J.  A.  Bunting,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cat;  H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.: 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.;  W.  D.  Duke,  Likely,  Cal.;  W.  J.  Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Cal.;  I  has.  Rule,  Duncan's  Mills,  Cal. 

Catalog  of  sale  free  on  request.    Please  mention  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 


W.  R.  Madden,  Sec,  Dixon,  Cal.,    H.  H.  Gable,  Pres.,  Esparto,  Cal 
Auctioneer — 
COL.  FRED  REPFERT,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Management — 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Second  Spring  Sale  of  Shorthorns 

Under  Auspices  of  California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

At  University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif.,  on 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1 91 9,  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

50  Head  of  Shorthorns,  comprising  25  head  Cows  and  Heifers  and  25  Bulls  selected  from  the  following 
leading  herds  in  the  State:  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm,  T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis;  Roselawn  Stock  Farms,  H.  M. 
Elberg,  Woodland;  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister;  T.  T.  Miller,  Hollister;  Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen 
(Mrs.  Eliza  Shepard,  Manager)  ;  Ormondale  Ranch,  Redwood  City  (Jas.  MacDonnell,  Manager)  ;  D.  & 
H.  J.  Baughman,  Oakdale;  Chas.  A.  Trosi,  Vinton.  An  opportunity  is»afforded  of  securing  foundation  and 
breeding  stock  of  exceptional  quality.    For  catalogue  apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Auctioneer  FRED  REPPERT,  of  Decatur,  Indiana 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  B.  H.  Whltten,  Livestock  Editor. 


BREEDING  FOR  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

(Concluded.) 

Brilliancy  in  the  plumage  is  a 
good  indication  of  constitutional 
vigor.  Feathers  of  the  fowl  of  low 
vitality  grow  slowly,  and  are  likely 
to  be  dull  and  ruffled  as  compared 
to  the  close-fitting,  smooth,  fully  de- 
veloped, bright  plumage  of  the  vig- 
orous fowl.  But  this  applies  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  A  hen 
that  has  laid  heavily  all  through  a 
season  has  had  very  little  feed  to 
spare  for  feathers,  and  they  get 
ragged  and  faded,  while  her  sister 
who  has  only  laid  about  two  eggs  a 
week  presents  a  ti€y  and  unruffled 
appearance,  for  she  has  put  her  time 
and  food  into  feathers  and  fat. 

Activity  Is  a  necessary  character- 
istic. To  manufacture  lots  of  eggs, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  her 
own  vitality,  a  hen  must  eat  lots  of 
food,  and  the  big  eater  will  be  found 
to  be  the  bird  that  gets  off  the  roost 
first  in  the  morning;  the  hen  with 
such  an  insatiable  appetite  that  she 
is  scratching  and  singing  all  day 
long,  stopping  only  long  enough  to 
lay  her  daily  egg.  She  goes  to  roost 
last  at  night  with  her  crop  stuffed 
full. 

The  late  molting  hen  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  vigorous,  heavy 
producer,  and  if  eggs  from  hens 
that  lay  longest  in  the  fall  are 
used  for  hatching  for  several 
years,  the  winter  egg  habit  will 
be  bred  into  the  flock. 

In  a  flock  of  yellow  legged  birds 
the  comparative  shades  of  yellow- 
ness of  the  shanks,  beak,  ear- 
lobes  and  skin  around  the  vent  In 
different  fowls  indicate  the  rela- 
tive productive  abilities.  This 
yellow  color  is  due  to  a  pigment, 
and  hens  that-  lay  the  most  eggs 
draw  more  of  this  yellow  pigment 
than  do  hens  laying  few  eggs. 
Consequently,  late  in  the  season 
these  parts  In  a  heavy  laying  hen 
will  be  pale,  while  in  a  poor  layer 
they  will  remain  yellow. 

The  hen  that  is  very  seldom 
broody  is  a  valuable  breeder,  for 
by   selecting   eggs   for  hatching 
from   non-broody   hens   you  can 
breed  out  brood  iness  to  a  great 
extent.  How  can  you  know  which  The 
hens  become  broody  often?  Why. 
If  you  use  numbered  leg  bands, 
record  the  number  every  time  a  hen 
wants  to  set.    If  not,  then  get  some 
celluloid  bands  and  put  one  on  each 
time.     After  awhile,   if  a  certain 
Biddy  is  found  wearing  too  many 
bracelets  take  her  out  of  the  breed- 
ing pen  and  keep  her  for  hatching 
and  brooding.    That  is  the  only  oc- 
cupation at  which  she  will  pay  for 
her  board. 

SEL.HCT  THE  MALE  WITH  CARE. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  male  bird,  but  he  deserves  care- 
ful consideration,  for  the  male  is  cer- 
tainly half  the  flock — more.  I  be- 
lieve. If  a  hen  in  a  pen  of  ten 
females  has  a  certain  fault,  it  can- 
not appear  in  more  than  one  out  of 
every  ten  chicks,  but  if  the  male  has 
the  fault  it  may  appear  in  every 
chick.  Consequently,  even  more  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 
male  than  in  choosing  the  females. 

In  general,  the  requirements  for 
the  females  apply  to  the  male  as 
well,  except  that  he  should  be  mas- 
culine in  every  section  and  feature. 
He  should  have  an  erect  head  and  a 
very  strong  eye;  well-developed  ear- 
lobes  and  wattles;  a  short,  strong 
beak;  heavy  thighs,  set  well  apart; 
well  develooed  SDurs. 

He  should  be  both  gallant  and  ag- 


gressive. His  galantry  will  be  shown 
in  his  generosity  to  his  hens,  by 
calling  them  and  giving  them  the 
choicest  bits  of  food;  his  aggressive- 
ness in  flying  at  an  intruder  or 
enemy.  As  a  rule,  the  best  fighter 
proves  the  best  breeder.  Such  a 
bird  usually  crows  a  great  deal.  He 
should  have  a  deep  voice,  and  give 
a  loud,  clear  crow. 

In  considering  females  we  found 
that  it  was  important  to  select  those 
having  thin,  pliable  pelvic  bones,  set 
well  apart;  great  space  between  the 
pelvic  bones  and  the  back  end  of 
the  breast  bone,  and  a  large  pliable 
abdomen.  The  same  analysis  should 
be  applied  to  the  male's  anatomy, 
but  not  to  the  same  degree,  for  the 
male  never  has  the  spread  of  pelvic 
bones  or  the  abdominal  capacity  of 
a  hen  of  the  same  size. 

It  has  been  proved  that  a  hen 
transmits  her  heavy  laying  qualities 
through  her  sons  rather  than 
through  her  daughters.  In  other 
words,  a  pullet  inherits  her  egg  lay- 
ing ability  from  her  sire's  dam 
rather  than  from  her  own  dam.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
pick  out  good  producing  females  for 


mule  should  be  both  eulhrnt  and  aggressive 
—thoroughly   masruUne   In   every  respect. 

a  pen,  but  to  mate  them  to  a  male 
from  a  heavy  laying  hen.  The  heavy 
producing  females  are  necessary  to 
give  us  properly  bred  males  for 
breeders  in  the  next  generation;  the 
male  from  a  high  record  hen  is 
necessary  to  give  us  heavy  laying 
pullets  in  the  next  generation. 


LIGHT  ON  EGG  TESTING. 

If  you  run  an  incubator  and  have 
electric  lights,  you  can  save  four- 
fifths  of  the  work  of  testing  the 
eggs,  says  W.  H.  Macy,  the  well- 
known  poultryman  of  Oakland,  by 
using  a  common  electric  light  bulb 
inserted  into  a  cone  made  of  light 
cardboard  or  heavy  opaque  paper, 
having  one  pure  white  surface.  Take 
a  sheet  12x16  inches  and  make  the 
cone  with  the  white  surface  in,  hav- 
ing the  small  opening  %  inch  in 
diameter  and  the  large  end  5  inches. 

Have  the  room  dark  and  pass  the 
cone  with  the  lighted  bulb  inside 
over  the  eggs  as  they  lay  in  the  in- 
cubator tray,  pressing  the  cone  down 
over  the  large  end  of  each  egg.  The 
concentrated  light  will  prove  so 
strong  that  It  will  show  very  clearly 
the  condition  inside  of  the  egg. 

Mr.  Macy  hatches  several  thou- 


Speeding  Up  Spring  Work 

The  poultry  department  of  the  farm  must  not  be  forgotten.  When 
pruning  or  culling  time  comes,  spraying  the  orchard  is  no  more  im- 
portant than  spraying  the  hen-house  or  dusting  or  greasing  the  hens 
and  chicks. 

Early  hatching  is  one  of  the  prime  essentials  for  success,  but  it  is 
only  the  beginning.  If  you  want  strong,  vigorous,  well-matured  pullets 
to  do  the  laying  for  you  next  fall,  you  must  not  only  see  that  the  chicks 
hatch  out  at  the  proper  time,  but  keep  them  growing,  and  prune  and 
cull  vigorously.   The  success  of  the  future  depends  on  the  work  of  today. 


sand  chicks  every  spring  and  finds 
this  paper  cone  tester  a  great  time 

saver. 

REMEDY  FOR  CANKER  MOUTH. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  chick- 
ens that  have  a  cankered  mouth  and 
their  eyes  run.  What  should  I  do? — 
W.  B.  R.,  Lockeford. 

Mix  up  a  light  pink  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  and  dip  each 
bird's  head  In  it,  holding  the  head 
in  as  long  as  can  safely  be  done 
without  strangling  the  bird.  Do  this 
once  a  day  until  the  trouble  is  over- 
come. If  there  is  a  cheesy  gathering 
in  the  throat,  remove  it  with  a  sharp 
stick  or  metal  instrument  first.  Be 


sure  that  the  houses  in  which  the 
birds  roost  are  free  from  drafts  and 
dampness. 


7/y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     4a  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

full  particulars  in  free  book 
Chickens  from 
shell  to  market" 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layers  are  "OUT  OF  CONDITION  or  ban 
C"1«M  Roup.  Bowel  trouble.  Sore  bead.  Chick  en  pox,  etc. 
GKRMOZONE  in  the  best  ranedv  for  all  these  disorders. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76e,  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Garden  Time 
is  Coming 


Now  la  the  time  to  study 
your  garden  conditions  and 
prepare    for    flowers  later. 

California  Garden 
Flowers 

By  E.  I.  Wleluon. 

A  book  of  over  350  paces,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  bound  in  cloth, 
written  to  meet  California  conditions, 
will  help  you  plan  your  yard  most 
effectively.  For  sale  at  all  book 
stores  at  SI. 50  per  copy,  or  by  the 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Publishers 
B2.1  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FBAXCISCO 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

One  of  our  subscribers  was  completely  disgusted  with  poultry  rais- 
ins;. Every  morning;  forty  of  his  hens  would  brag  about  what  they 
were  roing  to  do.  but  at  night  he  would  find  that  only  about  eight  had 
laid.    The  rest  had  simply  lied. 

So  he  bought  a  copy  of  our  poultry  book  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
his  hens  had  quit  lying  and  gone  to  laying.  They  were  shelling  out 
enough  extra  eggs  to  pay  for  the  book  in  less  than  two  days. 

California  Poultry  Practice  Tells  Mow 


This  great  book  will  do  as  much 
for  you.  It  was  written  by  a  Cali- 
fornian  for  Californians.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  after 
years  of  successful  experience,  has 
succeeded  in  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable.  She  knows  what  to  tell 
and  how  to  tell  it.  She  deals  out 
hard-headed  poultry  sense  and  still 
has  every  paragraph  full  of  snap 
and  sparkle. 


The  book  deals  with  actual  con- 
ditions— not  theories — and  covers 
every  phase  of  the  industry.  It 
gives  advice  about  location,  build- 
ings, equipment,  choice  of  breeds, 
best  way  to  begin,  how  to  select 
stock,  etc.  There  are  valuable  in- 
structions for  incubating,  brooding, 
culling,  feeding,  breeding  for  heavy 
laying,  showing,  treating  diseases, 
marketing  products,  etc.  Yon  will 
find  everything  necessary  to  insure 
your  success. 


(Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start 

Never  was  there  a  better  time  to  take  up 

poultry  raising  in 'earnest.    The  nation's 

supply  of  meat  animals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
people  must  turn  to  poultry  raisers  for 
nitrogenous  foods.  Eggs  will  be  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  table  fowls  the  cheap- 
est meat.  , 

A  golden  market  awaits  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts here  on  the  coast,  where  we  don't  even 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
As  a  government  expert  puts  it:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  offers  a  wider  and  more  inviting 
field  for  future  development  in  poultry  rais- 
-  ing  than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States." 


Costs  Only  a 


But  play  safe.   Start  right  by  getting 
this    book    and    following  the 
methods    which    have  already 
proved  successful.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  dollar;  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  ten. 
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SIMPLE  RATION  THAT  DOUBLES 
EGG  PRODUCTION. 

That  laying  hens  will  increase 
their  production  if  fed  a  properly 
proportioned  ration  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  Missouri  this  winter. 
And  the  ration  costs  no  more  than 
some  of  the  carelessly  compounded 
rations  many  farm  flocks  receive. 
Here  Is  the  ration  expressed  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  feed  100  hens 
one  day: 

Scratch  feed:  10  lbs.  shelled  corn 
or  kafir,  and  5  lbs.  threshed  oats  or 
barley.  Peed  in  deep  litter  morning 
and  evening. 

Dry  mash:  3  lbs.  bran  or  3  lbs 
cornmeal,  3  lbs.  shorts  or  3  lbs 
ground  oats,  and  1%  lbs.  beef  scrap 
or  1  lb.  tankage.  Three  gallons  of 
milk  may  be  substituted  for  the  beef 
scrap  or  tankage.  Keep  this  mash 
before  the  birds  at  all  times. 

In  addition  to  this  food,  supply 
green  feed  in  some  form,  plenty  of 
fresh  water  and  grit  and  shell. 

The  use  of  the  foregoing  ration 
has  been  advocated  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  Ten 
communities  have  reported  results 
for  the  last  thirty  days  which  shows 
a  percentage  increase  of  173.  This 
means  that  all  communities  report- 
ing are  receiving  a  double  return 
in  number  of  eggs  laid,  and  one 
community  reports  that  the  yield 
has  been  increased  seven-fold.  This 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ra- 
tion ia  practical,  and  that  a  laying 
hen,  well  fed,  will  respond  to  good 
feed. 


POULTRY  POINTERS. 

Be  sure  that  the  male  at  the  head 
of  your  flock  is  a  purebred,  and  that 
his  mother  was  a  heavy  layer. 

The  results  of  the  next  twelve 
weeks  will  mean  success  or  failure 
for  the  entire  year.  Close  attention 
will  pay  big  dividends. 

Your  incubator  won't  think  for 
itself.  Use  your  head  and  watch 
the  hatch  for  needed  moisture  or  for 
signs  that  the  moisture  is  too  great. 

Don't  spend  too  much  time  com- 
plaining because  the  price  of  wheat 
is  so  high.  Barley  contains  more 
bone  and  muscle  food  than  wheat 
does  anyway. 

Don't  give  a  male  too  many  fe- 
males. Better  to  buy  a  few  extra 
males  than  watch  an  incubator  for 
21  days  and  .then  find  the  germs  all 
weak  and  the  chicks  unable  to  get 
out  of  their  shells. 

Early  to  hatch;  early  to  lay.  The 
early  chicks  develop  rapidly  into 
provident  pullets  that  replace  the 
industrious  hens  when  the  molting 
season  arrives,  and  produce  in  plenty 
when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price. 

Don't  feed  the  baby  chicks  for  48 
hours  after  they  are  hatched.  Feed 
little  and  often  and  thus  avoid  bowel 
troubles.  Jf  you  are  raising  just  a 
few,  it  is  less  trouble  to  purchase 
prepared  chick  feeds  than  to  buy  the 
finely  cracked  grains  and  mix  them. 

Sprinkle  the  droppings  generously 
with  air-slaked  lime  to  which  has 
been  added  a  handful  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  This  will  kill  odors  and 
make  cleaning  necessary  less  often — 
once  a  week  being  sufficient.  Gyp- 
sum also  is  a  good  absorbent  and 
makes  a  valuable  fertilizer  when 
mixed  with  the  droppings. 

Watch  the  droppings.  They  are  a 
sure  indication  of  the  condition  of 
your  fowls.  When  they  are  round 
and  solid,  of  a  dark  brown  color  tip- 
ped with  white,  all  is  well.  But  if 
they  are  watery  and  yellow  or  green- 
ish, the  hens  need  attention  at  once. 
Usually  a  mild  purgative  will  start 
the  liver  into  activity  and  correct  the 
derangement  of  the  bowels. 

SELECTING  EGGSJFOR  HATCHING. 

Set  only  good-sized  eggs,  uniform 
in  size;  only  good-shaped  eggs,  uni- 
form in  shape;  only  good-colored 
e&es.  uniform  in  color. 

All  this  you  can  do  with  a  little 
care  in  selection,  and  it  is  well 
worth  while.  Eggs  of  good  size, 
color  and  shape,  and  uniform,  sell  at 
higher  prices  than  small  eggs,  vary- 
ing in  color,  and  of  all  shapes,  and 
the  better  the  eggB  used  for  hatch- 


ing are  in  these  respects,  the  better 
will  be  the  eggs  laid  by  the  pullets 
from  these  eggs. 

Eggs  weighing  less  than  two 
ounces  should  not  be  used  for  hatch- 
ing. The  large-sized  egg  hatches  a 
larger  chick.  This  large  chick  grows 
faster  than  the  smaller  one.  It  will 
be  marketable  as  a  broiler  sooner; 
it  will  mature  younger;  it  will  be- 
gin laying  earlier;  the  income  will 
be  received  sooner;  the  chick  will 
prove  more  profitable. 

This  applies  to  all  breeds.  The 
comparisons  are  made  between  large 
and  small  chicks  of  the  same  breed. 
Careful  selection  of  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing pays.    Don't  neglect  it. 


CHICKEN  CHAT. 

Egg  shipments  from  Petaluma 
amounted  to  16,045,644  dozen  dur- 
ing 1918,  which  is  a  new  mark,  and 
over  twice  what  they  totaled  in 
1910. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  one  of 
America's  leading  poultry  authori- 
ties, says  that  the  next  five  years 
will  be  the  best  that  poultrymen 
have  ever  experienced.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  reap  your  share  of  the  har- 
vest? 

Our  advertisers  report  the  heaviest 
demand  ever.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  buying  eggs,  chicks  or  breeders 
this  spring,  better  get  busy  and 
order  at  once.  Otherwise  you'll  re- 
ceive the  disappointing  reply  "all 
sold  out." 

The  ban  on  Chinese  eggs  has  been 
lifted,  and  Petaluma  poultrymen  are 
asking  that  they  be  classed  as  cold 
storage  eggs.  About  the  only  ruling 
now  enforced  is  that  the  words  "Chi- 
nese eggs"  must  be  printed  on  the 
outside  of  the  case,  but  dealers  keep 
the  cases  out  of  sight  and  sell  the 
eggs  as  fresh.  Any  egg  that  has 
been  in  storage  over  30  days  is  a 
"storage  egg"  under  California  laws. 
This  surely  ought  to  apply  to  the 
Chink  eggs. 

A  decision  in  favor  of  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  California  has  just  been 
rendered  in  a  test  case  brought  to 
force  J.  L.  Nilsson  of  Sacramento  to 
pay  $1384  damages  and  to  turn  over 
all  of  his  eggs  to  the  co-operative 
association.  The  importance  of  the 
decision  rests  in  the  fact  that  100 
other  producers  who  also  signed  the 
agreement  and  who,  it  is  stated, 
have  not  since  lived  up  to  it,  will 
be  affected.  Damages  were  awarded 
at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  dozen  for 
the  eggs. 


$177,806  SAVED  BY  SELLING 
SLACKER  HENS. 

A  saving  of  $177,806  worth  of 
grain  was  effected  by  the  culling 
out  of  slacker  hens  in  45  counties 
of  Missouri  as  the  result  of  a  poul- 
try-culling campaign  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  College*  of  Agriculture. 
The  demonstrations  were  attended 
by  17,145  persons.  A  total  of  7383 
flocks  were  culled,  representing  744,- 
446  hens  examined,  which  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  282.698  low- 
producing  hens  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  farms  as  consumers  of  grain. 
The  estimated  saving  probably  is 
too  low,  as  it  was  assumed  that  each 
culled  hen  would  have  paid  for  her 
keep  after  February  1,  which  is 
probably  not  the  case. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BABY  CHICKS— We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity,  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st.  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Booked  up  for  March  delivery:  orders 
taken  for  April  18th.  A.  O.  &  P.  M.  Forster. 
2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

OUR  FINE  FEMALES — Can  supply  you 
with  eggs  at  30c.  each  and  up  that  will  hatch 
just  what  you  want  in  general  purpose  fowls. 
Write  for  mating  list.  O.  B.  Hunt.  White 
Rock  Fancier.  Berkeley.  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatching 
eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed.  Route 
C.  Box  36-B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 
1916:  Texas  State  Fair.  1917;  California 
State  Fair,  1917-1918;  Los  Angeles  Show. 
1917-1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial 
Exposition.  Oakland,  1918.  An  unequaled 
record.  Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms 
for  sale  that  will  increase  size  and  improve 
any  flock.  I  am  the  originator  of  the  Gold 
Nugget  Strain.  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East 
Third  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  


SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans, 
Specialists.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Line  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan,  originator  of  "Hogan  System,"  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs,  S3  00, 
85.00  per  15;  $12.00  and  $15.00  per  100. 
Breeding  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Sullivan,  100  Market  Road,  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Telephone  S  J  5205, 
R.  5.   


MY  THIRTY  PULLETS  AT  FOUR — Sixth 
month  (January)  cleared  $31.00.  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  200-290  eggs  yearly. 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Aneonas;  Reds; 
Barred,  White  Rocks;  Minorcas;  Orpingtons; 
Ducks;  Turkeys;  Geese.  Clearing  customers 
$5.00.  Valuable  circular  with  proof — free. 
Chicks  two-thirds  booked  to  May,  reasonable, 
yet  most  weeks  still  open  for  hundreds.  In- 
creasing our  hatcheries  as  demanded  (70,000). 
Many  repeat  orders  monthly,  yearly.  Breeders. 
Pullets.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena.  Cal.  


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February.  $15:  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma,  Cal.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 

large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  $3  and 
$5  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Williams  Bros.. 
Fullerton.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden,  Box  396.  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS,  BREED- 
ING MALES — Barred  Rocks,  Ancona,  R.  I. 
Red.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas,  White 
Orpingtons,  Black  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorn  and  MacFar- 
lane  White  Leghorns.  Also  Duck.  Geese,  Tur- 
key eggs.  Circular  and  price  list  free.  Poul- 
trymen's  Co-operative  Hatchery,  D.  E.  Doke. 
Mgr..  732  So.  Spring.  Los  Angeles.  


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams. 
Loa  Altos.  Cal.  


SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS,  hatched  right  in  Jubilee  machines 
from  best  strains  of  foundation  stock.  Our 
customers  come  back  each  season;  we  can 
refer  you  to  them.  Write  at  once  before  we 
are  all  sold  out.  Newton  Poultry  Farm,  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK — Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Aneonas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Palo  Alto.  

FINEST '  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  California.  


BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  for  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  bens  from  a  trap- 
nested  strain  of  192  to  297  eggs.  My  hens 
are  noted  for  their  exceptionally  large  eggs. 
Price.  $15  per  hundred  chicks.  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Benoit.  Rt.  C.  Box  183,  Modesto,  Cal.  


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220-egg  record  layers.  Cockerels,  rose  and 
single  comb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  egg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  list.  Wm. 
Larm,  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale,  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Prize-winning  stock 
imported  from  England.  Simon  Hunter's 
famous  laying  strain.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $3 
and  $5  per  setting  of  15,  guaranteed.  Cockerels, 
$5  and  up.  Mrs.  C.  D.  Spaulding,  2600 
Diamond  St.,  San  Francisco.  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B.  130  Willard 
street.  San  Jose,  Cal.  .  

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns,  Light 
Brown  Leghorns,  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Rocks.  $2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacra- 
mento,  Calif.  

SPRING  CHIX — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  and  Whit«  Leghorns,  from 
Hoganized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.    Tobener  Poul- 

try  Ranch,  Washington  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm,  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres.  Cal.  

TH7  BEST  HATCHING  EGGS — Columbian 
and  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Aneonas,  Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Utility, 
$2.00.  Exhibition.  $5.00  per  15.  Circular 
free.    George  Aumock,  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of.  six.  five  and 
better  fingered  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offers.    C,  B.  Atterbury.  Turlock.  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  hatching 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridge.  P.  O.  Box  282,  Dixon. 
Cal.  • 


HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  OUR  HEAVY- 
LAYING,  prize-winning,  single  comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Seven  superb  matings.  The  beBt 
pays.  Place  your  order  now.  Mating  list 
free.  Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
specialists.  South  Lincoln  Ave..  San  Joss.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hoganized  White  Leghorns, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Blymouth 
Rocks,  Aneonas,  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Free 
circular.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King 
Road.  San  Jose,  Cal.  


BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 

My  specialty.  Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Hens 
on  free  range  means  strong  chlx.  16c  each; 
15c  in  1000  lots.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Box 
360,  Campbell.  Cal.  


RAISE  CHICKENS,  rabbits  and  pigeons  on 
half  acres  with  city  conveniences.  Market  at 
the  door.  Profits  by  intensive  cultivation  will 
surprise  you.  Write  for  information.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro,  


BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poultry 
Yards,  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets,  San 
Jose.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  8.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George,  Route  2.  Box 
29,  Petaluma.  

BABY  CHICKS — from  Hoganized  breeders. 
180  egg  type  and  up.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups.  Order  early  for  future 
delivery.    M.  S.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  REDS — Thompson 
strain  heavy  layers.  Hatching  eggs,  specially 
selected,  $2.00  per  15.  80  per  cent  fertility. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Hagood.  Rt.  1.  504A.  San  Jose. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.    W.  C.  Smith,  Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 

SELECTED — S.  C.  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  Hens  typed  to  lay 
200  to  260  eggs  per  year  each,  $6.00  per  100 ; 
$1.50  for  15.    Jay  Maxwell,  Madera.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260    to    290-egg   stock.     $1.50    per  setting. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Laytonville.  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize-winning  stock. 
Baby  chix.    Choice  breeding  cockerels.    R.  W. 

Stawetski,  Route  B,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and  eggs 
for  hatching,  $5.00  per  setting  of  13  eggs. 
Book  your  orders  early.     Albert  E.  Balmer, 

Alhambra  Valley,  Martinez,  Cal.  

EGG  BRED — Buff,  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  

ANCONAS — Sheppard  strain  direct.  Hatch- 
ing eggs,  $4.50  per  50;  $2.00  per  15.  plus 
postage.  White  Leghorn,  $6.00  per  hundred. 
A.  S.  Wilkinson.  Winton.  Cal.  

DUCKS — Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Run- 
ner eggs,  15c.  each.  Poultry  of  all  kinds. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Wood  Poultry  Yards. 
632  North  3rd  St.,  San  Jose.  

EASTMAN'S  "BRED  -  TO  -  LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs;  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  •  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  Cal.  _____ 

SAVE  THE  BABY  CHICKS — Write  today 
for  our  valuable  booklet.  "Making  Every  Chick 
a  Chicken."  Mailed  Free.  Box  593.  Modesto, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville. 
Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS — Barred  Rocks.  White 
Leghorns,  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $5.00  per  hundred. 
$1.25  per  15.    J.  A.  Brannin.  Corning.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps.  

A  FEW  PAIRS  AND  TRIOS  of  prize-win- 
ning Partridge  Cochin  Bantams  for  sale. 
Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Calif.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

FOR  THE  BEST  laying  strain  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  write 
W.  H.  Carpenter,  Oakley,  Cal.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  —  $1.50  per  1". 
Special  mating.  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall.  Rt. 
1.  Box  39.  Watson-rille.  Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — Limited  number 
for  delivery  in  April.  No  more  stock.  Albert 
M.  Hart.  Clements.  Cal.  

PUREBRED  S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS,  $2.00 '. 
Special  matings.  $3.00  per  15.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Moore.  Exeter.  Cal.  

PIT  GAME  CHICKENS  that  are  game.  Also 
eggs  for  hatching.  Frank  McMann.  6S9  32nd 
St..  Oakland.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 40-egg  metal  incubator,  used 
twice,  $3.50.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  314,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal.  

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13,  $2.00.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan,  146  Wyandotte  St..  Stock- 
ton.  Cal.  .  

RABBITS. 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS — We  are  now  paying 
$6  per  pair  for  all  you  can  raise.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars.  H.  B.  Gibson  Co.. 
Arcadia.  California.  

PURE,  PEDIGREED  STRAINS — Belgian 
hares,  breeding  age,  $2.00.  Not  scrubs.  Pre- 
paid express.  50c.  extra.    Brown  Berry  Ranch. 

Capitola,  Cal.  

~RA151tIT  CULTURE  AND  STANDARD — 
Official  standard  description  of  the  tiuioiw 
breeds,  75  cents.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San 
Leandro.  \ 

SAN  FONG  RABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steel  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Young.  Los 
Gatos.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First-class  utility 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 

DR.  B.  HEARN,  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Porterv ille.  Cal.  

WHITE  MICE  for  laboratory  purposes.  $3.00 
dozen.  Also  Guinea  pigs.  Neidhardt.  6  Hull 
St.,  San  Jose. 
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Say,  Bill---" 


Well,  Bill,  it's  sort  of  quiet  since  the  kaiser  cut  and  run. 
Although  our  job's  not  finished,  why,  the  toughest  part  is  done; 
And  today  I  got  to  wonderin',  just  concernin'  me  and  you. 
Of  how  it's  goin'  to  be  with  us,  and  what  we're  goin'  to  do. 

For  we've  heard  the  shells  a-whinin'  and  a-ploppin'  overhead, 
And  we've  seen  the  pals  moon  shinin'  on  the  tangle  heaps  of  dead; 
We  have  seen  the  rockets  soarin'  and  we've  heard  the  cannon  roarin', 
And  we've  felt  the  sting  of  fightin'  when  our  eyes  was  seein'  red. 

For  the  time  is  soon  a^comin'  when  together  you  and  me 
Will  be  packin'  on  a  troopship  for  our  trip  across  the  sea; 
And  first  thing  before  we  know  it,  we'll  be  walkin'  up  the  street 
We  swung  along,  seems  no  time  since,  with  restless,  eager  feet. 

And  you'll  go  to  sellin'  sugar  in  your  dinky  little  store, 
And  you'll  swear  the  eggs  is  fresh  laid,  as  you've  very  often  swore; 
And  I'll  shine  the  same  old  trousers  on  the  same  old  office  seat, 
As  I  pound  the  same  old  clicker  that  I  always  used  to  beat. 

We  who've  smelled  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  have  tingled  to  the  thrill 
Of  the  Joyous  love  of  conquest  and  the  maddened  lust  to  kill — 
We'll  go  back  and  maybe  marry,  now  the  battle  flags  is  furled, 
Settle  down  and  raise  a  family — Hell,  Bill,  this  is  sure  some  world! 

— Harry  N.  Crookston  in  New  York  Herald. 


How  Rain  and  Wind  and  Snow  Helped 


"How  cold  it  is!"  said  Tiny  Hare, 
as  he  sat  near  the  edge  of  the  wood 
one  day. 

"Good-night,  Tiny  Hare,"  called 
many  of  the  insects  that  had  sung 
night  and  day  all  the  Long  Warm 
Time. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked 
Tiny  Hare. 

"To  bed,"  said  the  little  creatures. 
"We  shall  sleep  in  the  earth  or  un- 
der the  bark  till  the  Long  Warm 
Time  comes  again.  We  have  to  go 
to  bed  first,  because  we  are  the  wee 
ones." 

Next  day  the  bats  flew  past,  and 
many  little  furry  animals  of  the 
wood  ran  by  Tiny  Hare  as  he  played 
in  the  field. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  called 
Tiny  Hare;  and  they  cried,  "We  are 
going  into  caves  and  hollow  trees  to 
take  the  long  nap." 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Tiny  Hare, 
"nobody  will  be  left." 

Next  day  dear,  wee,  baby  Tiny 
Hare,  hiding  in  the  bushes,  saw  the 
bears  making  their  beds  and  the 
beavers  in  the  streams  plastering 
their  mud  houses. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  Tiny 
Hare. 

"We  are  making  the  beds  for  our 
long  sleep,"  they  said  drowsily,  and 
soon  wood  and  field  grew  very  quiet. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,"  cried  Tiny 
Hare,  "how  lonely  it  is!"  and  he 
ran  to  his  home  of  sticks  and  leaves 
in  the  briar  patch. 

"I'm  cold  and  sleepy,"  said  Tiny 
Hare. 

"Eat  your  supper,  and  lie  by  me 
all  the  dark,  dark  Dark,"  said  kind 
Mamma  Hare. 

"No;  you  will  wake  me  when  the 
light  time  comes.  I  wish  to  sleep 
all  the  Long  Cold  Time." 

"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing 
for  a  hare?"  said  Mamma  Hare. 

"I  wish  to."  said  Tiny  Hare.  .  "I 
wish  to  sleep  ir  a  tree." 

"A  hare  cannot  climb  a  tree. 
Come,  eat  your  supper  and  sleep  in 
my  warm  fur,"  said  Mamma  Hare. 

"No,"  said  Tiny  Hare,  "I  wish  to 
sleep  weeks  and  weeks,  and  I  will 
find  a  tree  that  I  can  climb,"  and 
that  dear,  wee,  naughty,  baby  Tiny 
Hare  ran  away  into  the  woods  all 
alone. 

He  tried  to  climb  a  tree,  but  he 
could  not.  He  looked  and  looked 
for  a  tree  with  a  hollow  near  the 
ground,  but  he  did  not  find  one.  By 
and  by  the  Dark  came.  How  cold  it 
was! 

"I'll  sleep  here,"  said  Tiny  Hare, 
and  he  ran  into  a  snug  hole  in  the 
ground. 

"Good!  I  wish  a  rabbit  for  tea," 
said  the  old  weasel  who  lived  there, 
and  he  put  out  his  sharp  claws. 

How  Tiny  Hare  did  run!  How 
afraid  he  was!  The  dark,  dark 
Dark  had  come,  and  he  could  not 
see  his  paw  before  his  face;  but  he 
ran  and  he  ran,  till  the  old  weasel 
lost  him  in  the  bushes. 


"Here's  my  bed  at  last!"  cried 
Tiny  Hare,  as  he  came  to  a  hole 
under  a  rock.  The  Moon  was  rising, 
and  oh,  she  was  sad  for  baby  hare! 

"Fll  help  him,'"  said  the  Moon, 
and  she  shone  brightly  into  the  hole. 
There  lay  a  snake  with  bright  eyes. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  cried  Tiny  Hare  in 
fear,  and  he  ran  away  through  the 
woods. 

By  and  by  he  found  a  tree  trunk 
that  slanted  from  the  ground.  Tiny 
Hare  ran  up  the  long  trunk,  and 
jumped  into  a  snug  round  nest  lined 
with  the  warmest,  softest  fur  and 
milkweed  silk. 

"This  is  my  bed.  It  must  be,"  he 
said,  and  snuggled  down  to  sleep. 

Home  came  the  flying  squirrel 
whose  bed  it  was. 

"Well!"  said  he,  "get  out  of  my 
bed  at  once." 

"This  is  my  bed,"  said  Tiny  Hare. 

Then  the  flying  squirrel  became  so 
angry  that  he  flew  from  tree  to  tree, 
scolding  all  the  time.  '  » 

"I  wish  to  sleep  in  this  furry  bed 
all  the  Long  Cold  Time,"  said  Tiny 
Hare,  sitting  up. 

"Well,  you  can't,"  said  Flying 
Squirrel.  "Hurry  now,  and  fly  down 
to  the  ground." 

"I  can't  fly,"  said  Tiny  Hare. 

"If  you  can't  fly,  you  have  no 
business  in  a  tree,"  said  Flying 
Squirrel;  and  he  pushed  and  he 
pulled  Tiny  Hare  out  of  that  snug 
nest,  till  he  stood  on  the  branches 
high  above  the  earth.  How  Tiny 
Hare  did  feel! 

"Now  learn  to  fly,"  said  Flying 
Squirrel,  and  he  pushed  dear,  wee, 
baby  Tiny  Hare,  who  couldn't  fly  at 
all,  right  off  the  tree! 

Wind  in  the  tree-tops  heard  it  all. 

"I'll  help  him,"  said  kind  Wind, 
and  he  blew  so  quickly  and  so  hard 
that  Tiny  Hare  sailed  down  like  a 
ball  of  fluff,  and  wasn't  hurt  at  all. 

Then  —  what  do  you  suppose? 
Along  ran  Fox.    He  saw  Tiny  Hare. 

"Aha!"  barked  he. 

How  Tiny  Hare  did  run  and  run 
through  the  bushes,  and  after  him 
ran  Fox,  laughing! 

"Let  him  run,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
catch  him  at  last." 

Snow  lay  up  in  the  clouds  that 
Wind  had  blown  over  the  Moon. 

"I  will  help  him,"  said  Snow, 
and  she  fell  in  big  flakes  that  lay 
white  on  the  ground,  and  sly  Fox 
lost  the  trail  of  Tiny  Hare  in  the 
bushes. 

How  tired  Tiny  Hare  felt  when  he 
knew  that  he  was  safe! 

"I  wish  to  be  in  my  home,"  he 
said,  and  he  crept  oh,  so  slowly,  to 
his  home,  where  Mamma  Hare  and 
Papa  Hare  were  fast  asleep. 

He  crept  into  Mamma  Hare's  soft 
fur. 

"I  will  be  good!"  he  said,  and  she 
bit  his  ear  for  love.  Soon  how  safe 
and  warm  he  felt,  and  he  slept  and 
he  slept  and  he  slept  all  through  the 
long,  cold  Dark. — Anne  Shutze  in 
the  Mayflower.  • 


JAM  FROM  DREED  FRUIT. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  Discovering 
that  the  supplies  in  my  jam  closet 
were  running  low  and  having  three 
children  to  use  jam  for  sandwiches, 
I  tried  an  experiment  that  was  so 
successful  I  want  to  let  other  moth- 
ers know  of  it.  I  put  to  soak  over 
night  a  large  pan  of  dried  apricots 
and  In  the  morning  put  them 
through  the  meat  grinder.  Then  I 
put  them  on  to  cook  and  proceeded 
just  as  you  would  with  fresh  fruit, 
even  to  the  adding  of  the  shredded 
pineapple  when  ready  to  seal.  I 
would  not  say  it  was  exactly  like  the 
fresh  apricot  jam  in  flavor,  but  it 
was  very  good,  so  good,  in  fact,  that 
I  am  willing  to  serve  it  to  my 
friends  as  well  as  to  my  family. — 
Mrs.  J.  E.  P.,  Watsonville. 


More  Light  Than  20  OH  Lanterns 


LAST — the  light  of  light*!    A  lantern 

that  lights  with  common  matches  Juat 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  (as  from  common  gaao- 
line.  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 

Di  800  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lit* 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  Ho 
globes  to  wash  Mo  dirt  or 
greaae.  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill — no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO., 

216-18-20  East  41st  St, 
Showrooms,  324  8.  HU1  St.. 
Lou  Angeles. 


-easy! 


How  it  helps  to  take  the  fuss  out  of  breakfast 
— Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate!  And  how  it 
helps  to  start  the  day  off  just  right! 

Easy  to  make — just  a  minute  or  two;  and  then 
— you  have  this  delicious,  sustaining  food-bever- 
age, piping  hot  and  ready  to  serve! 

Not  sold  in  bulk  but  in  cans  only.  Look  for  the 
Ghirardelli  label  when  you  buy.  In  %  lb.,  i  lb. 
and  3  lb.  cans — wherever  you  do  your 
trading.  Look  for  the  Ghirardelli  label ! 


Since  1852 


Say  "Gear-ar-delly% 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO 


San  Francisco 


Ghirardelli 's 

Ground  Chocolate 


Old  Stoves 
Made  Into 
New  Gas  Ranges 

"The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 
Saves  —  Saves  —  Saves  —  YOU  —  in 

1't  Every  Way  —  your  strength,  hands, 
i  clothes,  house  furnishings,  etc.  Above 
all  it  saves  you — time  and  labor.  No 
more  wood,  coal,  ashes.  Every  man 
who  rides  a  tractor,  wants  his  wife  to 
use  a  PREMIER  OIL-GAS  Burner. 

It  cooks  perfectly — heats  uniformly — home,  shop,  office,  factory, 
brooder  house,  etc.  A  man  or  boy  can  place  it  without  charge  or  chang- 
ing stove.   Thousands  in  use.   No  time  limit  to  our  guarantee.    Ask  for 

Circular  "B". 

TH.E  BURNER  IS  $5.00  —  PREPAID  ANYWHERE 
COMPLETE  ONE-BURNER  INSTALLATION — $9.85 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  ^VnS,5^." 
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DAINTY  SANDWICHES. 

For  afternoon  entertainments  or 
children's  parties  a  dainty  sandwich 
is  much  enjoyed,  and  they  are  re- 
ally not  so  hard  to  prepare.  The 
bread  must  be  sliced  thin  and  the 
crusts  removed  and  should  be  at 
least  a  day  old.  The  butter  should 
be  beaten  until  creamy. 

Use  a  cooky  cutter  for  cutting 
round  sandwiches  and  sharp  scis- 
sors for  cutting  and  trimming  other 
shapes.  For  rolled  sandwiches,  use 
very  fresh  bread  and  wrap  in  a 
damp  towel  and  cover  again  with  a 
dry  one.  Let  stand  for  an  hour,  and 
slice  very  thin,  trimming  to  a  size 
half  again  as  long  as  wide.  Spread 
with  the  creamy  butter  and  any  de- 
sired filling  and  roll  just  as  you 
would  a  jelly  roll.  Fasten  with  a 
toothpick  until  the  shape  is  fixed. 

Open-faced  sandwiches  are  very 
attractive,  but  are  more  difficult  to 
handle  when  eating.  These  have 
only  the  lower  slice  of  bread  and 
the  filling  is  piled  up  on  it.  If  the 
filling  is  solid,  one  may  negotiate 
them  quite  comfortably,  but  if 
there  is  a  tendency  to  slip,  the  only 
safe  way  to  do  is  to  put  the  whole 
sandwich  in  the  mouth  at  once.  As 
these  are  often  no  larger  than  a  dol- 
lar, that  is  not  a  difficult  feat. 

Chopped  ham  combined  with  other 
ingredients  makes  very  good  sand- 
wiches. It  may  be  creamed  with 
chicken  or  mixed  with  chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  prepared  mustard 
or  may  be  used  alone  with  a  chop- 
ped pickle. 

Cream  cheese,  well  seasoned  with 
red  pepper  and  salt,  with  thick 
cream  to  make  the  right  consis- 
tency and  a  finely  shredded  green 
pepper  added,  makes  a  good  filling 


stewed  tomatoes,  1  green  pepper, 
minced,  1  teaspoonful  cornstarch, 
y2  tablespoonful  margarine,  %  tea- 
spoon celery  salt,  salt  and  pepper. 

Mix  together  the  beef,  onion, 
water,  chopped  green  pepper,  iy2 
teaspoon  salt,  *4  teaspoon  pepper. 
Bake  15  minutes  in  a  loaf  pan. 
Then  spread  the  rice  over  the  top 
and  dot  with  bits  of  margarine. 
Bake  %  of  an  hour  longer.  Turn 
out  on  a  platter  and  surround  with 
a  sauce  made  by  cooking  the  toma- 
toes with  Vi  teaspoon  celery  salt, 
%  teaspoon  pepper  and  %  teaspoon 
salt.  Thicken  with  the  cornstarch 
mixed  in  a  little  water.  Celery  seed 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  celery 
salt,  if  desired. 


BEEF  IOAF  WITH  RICE. 


One  pound  round  steak  ground,  1 
minced  onion,  1  cupful  water,  2 
cupfuls  cold  boiled  rice,   1  cupful 


"Only  a  Step" 
to  Town! 

Yes,  that's  all  it  is,  if  you  have  an 
Iver  Johnson  Bicycle.  No  longer  com- 
pelled to  miss  business  opportunities, 
or  forced  to  transact  your  business 
through  some  friend  who  is  going  to 
town,  or  by  letter,  or  even  over  the 
telephone. 

Iver  Johnson 
Bicycle 

The  best  is  none  too  good  for  your  re- 
quirements—and  the  Iver  Johnson  is  the 
best.  Best  because  of  its  strong  truss-bridge 
frame,  seamless  tubing  of  high  carbon  nicke  1 
steel,  drop-forged  parts,  and  its  improved 
scientific"Two-point"  ball  bearing  construc- 
tion both  on  one  axle — runs  as  smooth  as 
water  over  the  dam.  All  equipment  the 
most  modern.  Every  bicycle  guaranteed 
satisfactory. 

Iver  Johnson  Adult  Models,  $45  and  up. 
Juvenile  Models,  $27.50  to  $32.50  (Coaster 
Brake  extra  on  Juveniles). 

Write  today  for  free,  interesting 
Bicycle  Catalog  "B"  and  Illus- 
trated Booklet  on  Firearms  "A" 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
326  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Iver  Johnson 
Revolvers  are 
safe.  You  can 
"Hammer  the 
Hammer." 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Leather  coats  for  motoring,  walk- 
ing or  sport  wear  are  the  newest 
wrap.  These  are  lined  with  suede 
cloth,  have  the  sleeves  strapped  for 
wrist  adjustment  and  a  buckled  belt 
and  come  in  varying  lengths. 

Negligees  of  heavy  crepe  de  chine 
or  silk  poplin  or  taffeta  are  wonder- 
fully attractive.  Some  of  them  are 
lace  and  flower  trimmed,  but  others 
have  no  trimming  but  ruching  of  the 
same  material  or  tassels  to  finish  the 
angel  sleeves. 

Bead  bags  in  many  designs  and 
infinite  colorings  gorgeously  accent 
the  color  of  one's  costume  either 
harmoniously  or  by  contrast. 

Velveteen  in  black  and  various 
shades  is  to  be  popular  for  sports 
jackets. 

Lace  and  net  dresses  are  exceed- 
ingly good  style — the  lace  from  18 
to  40  inches  wide  is  shown  from 
$1.85  a  yard  up.  In  ready-made, 
there  are  both  simple  and  elaborate 
styles. 

Georgette  crepe  in  either  plain 
color  or  flowered  makes  lovely  spring 
dresses. 

Knitted  scarfs  of  fine  silk  or  mer- 
cerized thread  with  a  colored  band 
for  trimming  are  seen  with  plain 
tailor  suits. 

Handkerchiefs  with  colored  bor- 
ders or  with  colored  embroidery  are 
one  of  the  new  fancies. 

Crepe  de  chine  underwear  is 
shown  at  about  the  price  of  ordi- 
nary lingerie — it  makes  a  big  saving 
in  laundry  work,  for  it  can  be  rub- 
bed out  by  hand  so  easily. 

House  dresses  of  striped  percale 
of  a  standard  make,  with  revers 
and  color  of  white  organdie,  may  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $3. 

Many  of  the  large  stores  maintain 
a  personal  shopping  service  for  the 
convenience  of  out-of-town  patrons. 
Experienced  shoppers  will  choose 
with  extreme  care  the  merchandise 
ordered  and  in  some  instances  all 
delivery  charges  are  prepaid. 


FIRE   PREVENTION  WARNINGS. 

Housekeepers  should 'be  interested 
in  knowing  what  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion Bureau  considers  as  necessary 
safeguards  against  loss  by  fire. 

Premises  should  not  have  piles  of 
rubbish  lying  around. 

Chimneys  should  be  cleaned  every 
year  and  stovepipes  carefully  looked 
after. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  stove  nor  have  the  wood 
box  too  near  to  the  stove. 

Closets,  basements  and  attics 
should  be  kept  clear  of  rubbish. 

Matches  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  small  children. 

Gasoline  should  never  be  used  in 
a  closed  room  or  near  an  open  flame. 


PIGS  IN  BLANKETS. 


Pigs  in  Blankets  are  a  great  fa- 
vorite as  a  luncheon  or  supper  dish. 
Cut  thin  slices  of  bacon  in  halves, 
wrap  each  oyster,  previously  fried, 
with  a  piece  of  bacon,  fastening  the 
ends  together  with  a  wooden  tooth- 
pick, lay  on  a  towel  to  get  per- 
fectly dry,  brown  very  quickly  in  a 
hot  frying  pan  and  put  two  "pigs" 
on  each  square  of  hot  toast.  There 
will  be  a  delicious  thin  gravy  in  the 
pan;  pour  a  little  on  each  piece  of 
toast.  Garnish  with  parsley  and 
serve  immediately. 

WASHING  WOODWORK. 

You  can  save  time  when  washing 
woodwork  by  using  a  piece  of  tin 


Let  Your  Children 
Learn  on  a  Good 
Piano 

A  poor  piano  has  no  musical  quality  of 
tone.  This  lack  of  tone  quality  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  "ear."  Also  in 
a  poor  piano  the  action  is  hard  and  ir- 
regular and  the  fingers  and  hands  are 
improperly  trained.  Therefore  if  you 
intend  to  have  your  children  learn  to 
play,  provide  them  with  a  good  Piano. 
Consider  quality  and  not  cheapness-— a 
good  reliable  dealer  has  good  Pianos 
at  moderate  (not  cheap)  prices. 
* 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — 
or  write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos, 
Player  Music,  etc. 

Sherman,  |iay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  aleo  at  Portland,  Seattle.  Tacorna,  Spokane. 


m  BEES 
P  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


Thf  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO,  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  OIN 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

MRiled  free  t«  any  address  by 
the  Author  4 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  3 1st  Street,  New  York 


about  twelve  inches  long  to  protect 
the  wall  from  the  wet  cloth.  Move 
It  along  the  wall  above  the  board 
while  you  work.  If  you  use  card 
board,  it  must  be  renewed  often, 
while  the  tin  lasts  indefinitely. 

Grape  growers  cannot  claim  de- 
duction from  their  net  income  be- 
cause prohibition  has  destroyed  their 
industry  unless  they  can  shoTV  they 


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran« 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  By  all  plumbers 

fMain  Offices  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  CaL 


have  abandoned  their  vineyards  as 
such  or  dragged  them  out,  accord- 
ing to  a  ruling  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Department. 
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Market  Comment 


Wanted— Bayers  for  Beans! 

Beans — I  wish  somebody  would 
find  a  market  for  them!  This  is 
the  plea  of  individual  growers,  of 
bankers  whose  loans  to  growers  are 
unpaid,  of  tractor  distributors  who 
could  sell  tractors  if  the  beans  were 
sold,  and  of  the  leading  bean  deal- 
ers. Whether  the  growers  have  been 
irreparably  injured  by  advice  to 
hold  their  beans  when  they  could 
have  sold  them,  as  contended  by 
Henry  G.  Turner,  Sr.,  of  The  Grange 
Co.,  will  depend  on  whether  move- 
ment at  fair  prices  shall  come  as 
prophesied  by  G.  A.  Turner  of  the 
California  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. A.  B.  Shoemake,  another  large 
dealer,  pessimistically  told  a  large 
grower  that  he  might  take  beans  as 
a  gift,  but  he  wouldn't  pay  a  cent 
a  pound  for  them.  The  recent  small 
movement  at  good  prices  may  make 
him  wish  he  had  more  of  them,  how- 
ever. '  One  grower  remarks  that  he 
would  like  to  get  5%c  for  his  pinks 
and  reds,  which  he  could  have  sold 
at  6c  or  8c  awhile  back. 

Orange  Market  Strong. 

The  California  navel  orange  mar- 
ket is  strong  both  East  and  West, 
and  prices  are  higher  on  the  more 
desirable  sizes,  which  range  from  $4 
to  $4.25  f.  o.  b.  The  new  crop  of 
Valencias  is  moving  in  a  small  way, 
and  the  quantity  of  navels  and  mis- 
cellaneous varieties  of  oranges  yet 
to  go  are  considerable.  Shippers 
think  it  prudent  to  hold  back  the 
new  Valencia  crop  until  the  market 
is  relieved  of  the  navels  and  other 
varieties  of  oranges  that  seasonably 
precede  them. 

Prune  Price  Juggling. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  say  in  a  published  ar- 
ticle, summarizing  the  present  con- 
ditions: "Each  day  brings  reports 
of  larger  price  offers.  Price  jug- 
gling reminds  one  of  the  old  wildcat 
gambling  in  the  Chicago  wheat  pit. 
Any  grower  puts  himself  in  the 
class  of  suckers  who  sells  before 
June."  Yet  there  will  always  be 
men  willing  to  bet  on  their  alert- 
ness in  locating  the  shell  that  cov- 
ers the  pea. 

Ban  on  Rice  Importations  Lifted. 

California  millers  state  that 
stocks  of  rice  on  hand  are  low  and 
will  be  practically  cleaned  up  be- 
fore the  new  crop  is  ready  to  har- 
vest. The  Foreign  Trade  Depart- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  been  notified  that 
on  and  after  March  17,  1919,  all 
rectrictions  shall  have  been  removed 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  on  the  im- 
portation of  rice  from  the  Orient. 

Demand  for  Dried  Fruits. 

It  seems  there  is  no  lessening  in 
the  demand  for  dried  fruits  for  ex- 
port. Price  quotations  -.are  nominal, 
as  the  price  varies  with  each  trans- 
action, and  is  determined  by  the 
immediate  urgency  of  the  buyer's 
necessities  and  the  readiness  of  the 
dealer  to  part  with  his  goods.  The 
outlook  in  every  way  for  California's 
now  maturing  crop  could  not  be 
bettered. 

Berry  Prices  Booming. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  ber- 
ries in  the  Sebastopol  district.  Sev- 
eral canners  are  in  the  field  offer- 
ing high  prices — $125  per  ton  for 
loganberries  and  $95  for  blackber- 
ries being  the  highest  offer  to  date 
for  canning  stock.  Additional  acre- 
age is  being  planted,  although  many 
fields  will  go  unplanted  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  plants. 

To  Limit  Packers'  Profits. 

With  the  first  advancing  price 
of  hogs  in  the  East,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration intimates  that  action 
will  probably  be  taken  to  put  some 
restrictions  on  packers'  profits  on 
pork  and  pork  products.  This  it  is 
proposed  to  do  under  the  food  li- 
cense system,  said  to  be  still  in 
force. 

Tomato  Contracts  on  $14  Basis. 

Existing  contracts  between  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Tomato  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  the  canneries 
are  on  the  $14  per  ton  basis.  No 
new  contracts  are,  however,  being 
taken  at  this  price. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  March  19,  !••;•> 
WHEAT. 

It  is  announced  that  the  U.  8.  Food 
Administration  (Jrain  Corporation  will  be- 
gin to  sell  its  surplus  wheat  holdings  6n 
March  15  in  an  effort  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  flour  prices.  It  is  stated  that 
tlio  millers  hare  been  offering  from  10c  to 
15c  a  bushel  above  the  Government  price 
and  the  Government  will  now  use  Its 
surplus  to  stabilize  flour  prices.  This 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4.15(54.25 

Early   Baart    4.1504.25 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  showing  increased 
life  every  week,  and  even  the  local  ex- 
change has  been  stirred  by  the  ship- 
ments being  mude  abroad.  Speculation  has 
been  resumed  and  May  option  has  sold 
from  $2.15  to  $2.22%.  While  the  shipping 
of  barley  has  relieved  the  market  some, 
dealers  say  that  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  last  year's  crop  now  on  hand 
is  of  the  shipping  variety  and  that  when 
this  is  exhausted  a  large  quantity  of 
lower  grade  barley  may  be  left  on  the 
producers'  hands. 

Choice  feed,   per  ctl  $2.0002.10 

OATS. 

The  season  for  seed  oats  is  over  and 
prices  quoted  on  this  description  are 
nominal.  Bed  teed  Js  quiet,  with  very 
little  demand,  and  quoted  prices  would 
undoubtedly  he  shaded  if  a  considerable 
quant  it  v  were  offered. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.0002.17% 

Red  for  seed   2.5002.70 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned   Red  or  Black  for 
seed   $3.0003.10 

CORN. 

Corn  continues  quiet  and  weak.  About 
the  only  demand  conies  for  corn  for  poul- 
try, and  the  prospects  of  this  increasing 
nt  this  season  do  not  seem  encouraging. 

California   $2.25@2.35 

Kgvptian.  choice    2.OO02..M) 

Milo   $2.4002.60 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  this  week  were  1055 
tons,  compared  with  1365  last  week.  The 
reduction  in  receipts  was  caused  by  the 
rains,  which  have  been  quite  general  all 
over  the  State.  Reports  of  growing  crops 
are  favorable,  although  there  is  some 
complaint  of  too  much  water  in  low 
lying  lands.  There  has  been  little  lucal 
demand  during  the  past  week,  and  not- 
withstanding the  short  receipts  the  prices 
throughout  the  list  sagged.  Export  this 
week  has  been  very  light,  probably 
through  lack  of  carrying  facilities. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $19.00021.00 

No.  2  wheat,  pur  ton   10.00ft/  Is.llO 

Choice  lame  oat.  per  ton   20.00Ai22.50 

Wild  oat,  per  ton    15.000  17.00 

Barley  hav.  per  ton    lO.OOfri  17.00 

Alfalfa,    per    ton   15.OOrnlK.oO 

Stock  hay,  per  ton   13.00010.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  lmirket  is  quiet  and  weaker  this 
week.  Rolled  barley  sold  at  $46  to  $48. 
rolled  oats  $48  to  $00,  cracked  corn  $08 
to  $60,  and  cocoanut  meal  $43  to  $40.  Al- 
falfa meal  was  unchanged  at  $32  to  *  .4. 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  are  showing  more  strength 
and  selling  somewhat  higher.  While  on- 
ions are  lower  owing  to  the  let-up  in 
Eastern  shipments,  the  price  is  much 
higher  than  a  short  time  ago  and  the 
market  is  stronger.  On  the  street  it  is 
believed  that  both  vegetables  are  in  a 
strong  position  and  (lint  liny  will  not 
sell  at  nfflch  lower  prices  than  the  pres- 
ent. Sweet  potatoes  made  a  decided  ad- 
vance to  above  $4  for  the  best  this  week. 
Garlic  fell  away  from  the  highest  prices 
of  last  week,  but  is  still  strong  and  some 
dealers  are  holding  selected  stock  as 
high  as  75c.  By  the  first  of  April  the 
market  will  probably  be  flooded  with 
green  vegetables  and  lower  prices  are 
anticipated. 

String   beans  10014c 

Peas   lift  13c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.7502.00 

Asparagus   l.V«  2(>c 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box. ..  .$2.20r«  2.75 

do.  Strawberry,  per  lb  10c 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30. .  3.0003.50 

English,  per  dozen  $2.50(n  2.70 

Eggplant,  per  lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $3.00(93.25 

Celery,  crate  Nominal 

Spinach,    crate  '.  $1.0001.50 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do,   Mexican   $2.0002.50 

Sprouts,  per  lb  6© 8c 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $1.8502.15 

Oregon    1.7502.15 


Washington    1.9002.10 

Idaho    1.90(u2.15 

Sweets,   per  sack    4.0004.25 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock- 
Yellows   None 

Australian   Browns   $9400945 

Green  River   .$L28 

Green  Alameda   $1.70(n  2.00 

Garlic   40050c 

BEANS. 

The  announcement  that  three  steamers 
have  been  procured  to  handle  the  bean 
and  rice  crop  promises  some  reliei  to  lue 
bean  holders.  G.  A.  Turner,  president 
of  the  California  Beau  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, seems  to  be  optimistic  over  the  out- 
look. Garbauzos  are  scarce  and  the  price 
was  raised  somewhat,  while  nigner  quo- 
tations on  the  southern  limas  are  made 
because  the  southern  growers  of  liinas 
have  just  formed  an  assoclatiou,  which 
they  hope  will  result  in  advancing  the 
price  of  their  product.  One  of  the  first 
results  has  been  an  increase  of  25c  in 
price. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.2006.40 

Biackeyes    3.25<u,3.4U 

Cranberry  beans    5.75<ri0.»o 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    6.70 

Pinks    4.9000.00 

Mexican  Reds   0.700 ti.OO 

Tepary  beans    2.0002.70 

Garbanzus   10.20010.75 

Large  whites    0.4000.60 

Small  whites    0.5006.60 

POULTRY. 

Several  cars  of  Eastern  stock  arriving 
this  week  lowered  prices  on  some  de- 
scriptions of  poultry.  Small  broilers 
were  especially  weak,  as  the  demand  at 
present  is  for  the  larger  stock,  while  the 
receipts  have  been  mostly  the  lighter 
stock.  liens  and  Belgian  hares  both 
showed  weakness  duriug  the  week,  al- 
though a  little  selected  stock  brought  as 
high  a  price  as  received  last  week.  The 
bulk  of  the  sales,  however,  were  at  a 
lower  figure. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  34036c 

do,  old   90034c 

do.   dressed   40042c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  55000c 

do,  1%  lbs  54feOSc 

do,  %  to  1U  lbs  48050c 

Fryers   45050c 

Ileus,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36038c 

do,   Leghorn   38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  42c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23024c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38040c 

do,  old,  per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  05c 

Ducks  38040c 

do,  old   38c 

Belgian    hares  17ft.;20c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.0003.50 

BUTTER. 

Prices  on  butter  this  week  contiuued 
to  show  the  upward  trend.  The  local 
market  reflected  the  strength  of  the  East- 
ern markets,  all  of  which  were  stronger 
under  the  influence  of  short  receipts  and 
heavy  export  demand.  Considerable  but- 
ter has  been  shipped  from  California  to 
the  Eastern  markets  during  the  week. 
With  butter  in  New  York  ut  about  68c, 
figuring  a  net  of  about  6c  for  shipment 
charges,  there  has  been  a  handsome 
margin  of  profit  in  sight  if  the  Eastern 
market  does  not  break  before  the  Cali- 
fornia stock  arrives.  This  shipment  of 
butter  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  points  of  manufacture  as  well  as 
from  San  Francisco,  and  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  California  creameries  are 
reaching  out  for  the  highest  market  in- 
stead of  shipping  to  this  point  for 
quicker  returns.  The  consumption  de- 
maud  continues  good,  considering  the 
price.  This  is  true  in  the  East  as  well 
as  here. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   02%  52%  03     03  %  57  58 

Prime  first....  Nominal 
Firsts    Nominal 

EGOS. 

Eggs  are  being  shipped  out  of  the 
State,  both  locally  and  from  the  points 
of  production.  Most  of  these  shipments 
are  going  to  the  North,  although  some 
have  been  made  East.  Few  eggs  are  go- 
ing ipto  storage  at  this  point,  and  at 
present  prices  it  hardly  seems  safe  to 
store  eggs.  However,  if  the  demand  at 
present  prices  keeps  up  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  serious  shortage  of  eggs  next 
winter.  Both  extras  and  pullets  were 
strong  at  the  close.  Quotations  are  ex- 
change prices  less  commissions: 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   36%  37     37  %  39     39%  39% 

Extra  Ists  ....     Norn.  —    —    —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .34%  35     36     37%  38  37% 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  was  lower  earlier  In  the  week, 
but  moved  up  to  last  week's  price  at 
the  close  in  the  case  of  California  fancy 
flats  and  Oregon  triplets.  Oregon  Y.  A. 
fancy  showed  an  advance  of  2c  at  the 
close.  The  advance  in  cheese  prices  is 
said  to  be  wholly  sympathetic  with  the 
advance  in  butter  prices,  as  the  cheese 
makers  have  to  pay  more  for  cream  in 
competition  with  the  butter  makers. 

Following  are  exchange  quotations  less 
the  usual  commission,  except  in  the  case 
of  Monterey,  which  is  street  quotations: 
Fancy  CaUfornia  flats,  per  lb  28%c 

Firsts   Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  34%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy   39c 

Monterey  cheese   22%02Oc 

FBESH  FRUITS: 

The  fresh  fruit  market  was  livened 
somewhat  by  the  arrival  of  strawberries 


on  several  days.    These  sold  at  $3.25  to 

$3.50  per  crate.  While  strawberries  will 
doubtless  continue  to  come  lu,  the  berrv 
market  can  hardly  be  said  to  hav* 
opened  yet. 

California    apples  $2.5003.7.% 

Northwest  apples    3.006*4.00 

Winter  pears    2.0003.50 

Persimmons   None 

CITBUS  I  ! .  i  I  I 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  showlsg  an 
upward  tendency.  Oranges  sold  20c 
higher,  while  grapefruit  was  marked  up 
00c.  There  was  no  change  in  the  prices 
of  lemons. 

Oranges,    navels   $3.5005.00 

Mandarins    3.000  :;.0o 

Tangerines    3.000300 

Lemons,  fancy    4.0004.00 

do,  choice    3.5004.00 

do,  standard    3.0003.00 

Lemonettes    2.0003.00 

Grapefruit   ,   2.5O03.OO 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  continues  nucha  aged, 
with  the  local  dealers  predicting  lower 
prices. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  were  no  developments  in  dried 
fruits  this  week.  Buyers  are  said  to 
be  out  making  contracts  where  they  can 
at  prices  in  advance  of  last  year's  quota- 
tions, but  the  growers  in  large  numbers 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  sign  up  for  so 
far  in  advance  of  delivery. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  March   18,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  keep  up  well  aud  the  demand 
is  good.  A  slight  decliue  in  prices  is 
reported  since  a  week  ago,  owiug  to  an 
Increase  in  production. 

We  quote : 
California  extra  creamery   Ot* 

do,   prime  first   54< 

do,    first   5.;. 

EGGS. 

A  steady  market  with  a  good  demand. 
Consumption  holding  up  well  during  the 
past  week.  Monday  there  was  a  sharp 
advance  in  prices  caused  by  heavy  buy- 
ing in  outside  sections.  All  offerings 
were  taken. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   42c 

do,  case 'count   40c 

do,  pullets   38c 

POULTRY. 
Steady  market  with  good  demand.  The 
past  week   local  receipts  were  light  .V 
number   of  cars   were  brought   in  from 
the  East,  making  up  the  shortage. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  42c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  Mfc 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  19c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  34c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  lv- 

Hens   32033c 

Turkeys   36039c 

Ducks   34030c 

Geese   28c 

VEGETABLES. 
The   tone   of   this   market   during  the 
past  week  held  more  firm,  with  fair  of- 
ferings.   Potatoes  advanced.    Peas  shewed 
slight  decline.  Cabbage  advanced  shnrpli. 
Sweet   potatoes   showed   steady  Improve- 
raent  with  fair  demand.    Cauliflower  un 
changed  and   sales  fair.     Celery   and  on- 
ions steady. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  6010. 

Potatoes — 

Northern  Burbank,  per  cwt. .  .$2.2002.00 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   1.8O01.KO 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt.   2-5003.20 

Garlic,  per  lb  I  0Oc 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $3.7504.00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   8.0o 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   15001.70 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   4.0007.00 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate   8.000'J.OO 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate    1.5001.70 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt   2.011 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1.50 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt   .75 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   2  20 

FRUITS. 

There  is  a  slight  Increase  in  price*  in 
the  deciduous  fruit  market  from  a  week 
ago.  Supply  Is  fairly  good,  but  is  be- 
ing steadily  reduced.  Toue  of  the  mar- 
ket is  Arm  and  demand  good  for  all 
choice  stock. 

We  quote  from  gefewers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids,  Northwest  pack. .$3.0003.20 
Black  Twigs,  Northwest  pack.  3.0003.25 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3.00 

White  Pearmaius,  4-tier    2.2002.00 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier    3.O903.25 

Bellefleur.   4-tier    2.1S02.3O 

Bellefleur.   4%-tier    2.0602.20 

do.  3%-tier    2.0»®2.20 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  6%07c 

Roman  beauties.  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3.0003.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  were  good  the  past  week,  but 
buyers  very  backward.  Only  a  fair  de- 
mand for  choice  alfalfa. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barlev  hay,  per  ton  $21.00024.00 

Oat  hav.  per  ton    20.00028.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20.00021. 00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00023.09 

8traw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  little  more  activity  In  this 
market  again  the  past  week.  Also  a  de- 
cline noticed.  The  feeling  Is  that  prices 
have  reached  bottom.  Quite  a  nnmber  of 
orders  were  filled  during  the  past  week 
at  quotations,  both  Eastern  and  local. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Limas,    per   cwt  $rt.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.50 

Small  white    5..> 

Pink,  per  cwt   500 

Biackeyes,  per  cwt   3  00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   3.00 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Franelse*,  March  19,  1819. 
CATTLE— Beef    cattle    are    coining  in 
slowly,  but  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the    demand    «f    killers.      Most    of  the 
choice  steers  are  drawn  from   the  feed 
lots  in   Nevada.     Seme  Rood  bunches  of 
catHe   are   expected    from    the  northern 
part  of  the  State  early  in  April.  Good 
cow  stuff  is  in  demand. 
Steers- 
No.  1,  weighing  1000®  1200  lbB...12%@13c 
do,  weighing  120G@1400  lbs. .  .13@13%c 


do;  second  quality   ll]/fc@12c 

(    do,  thin   9@10c 

vCows  and  betters — 

I  No.   1   9@10c 

do,  second  quality   8@!»c 

do,  common  to  thin  6@7e 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Oood   6V4@7%c 

Fair   5>/2<§)6i/2c 

..Thin   4%@5%c 

Co  ] vcs  ■ 

%  Lightweight   ll%@12c 

Medium   lO'/SOllc 

■Heavy   8@i0c 


■  SHEEP  —  The  sheep  market  is  un- 
changed, light  snpply  about  squaring 
witli  light  consumption  Indications  point 
B>  a  larger  supply  in  the  near  future. 
Sheepmen  are  asking  $9  to  $10  for  milk 
lambs,  which  some  dealers  say  is  too 
high  for  profitable  handling. 


Lambs   15@1;V/.C 

Tearlings   12%@13c 

Sheep,  wethers   1L'r«>1L".V 

■  do,  ewes   9@10c 


I  HOGS — Hags  are  coming  in  pretty 
freely  and  in  somewhat  better  condition. 
Tlx-  market  is  strong  in  sympathy  with 
the  Kastern  situation  and  the  acute 
European  demand  for  pork  products. 
Higher  price  may  be  expected. 


Hogs— 

v  Hard,  grain-fed,  1<M  to  150  17c 

do,  150  to  250  17V2c 

do,  '-'50  to  100  17c 

do,  300  to  400  16%e 


Las  Angeles,  March  18,  1919. 
BOATTLB — The  market  here  remains  the 
game  as  a  week  ago.  A.  few  steers  are 
hem-  offered,  but  the  market  for  them 
is  weak.  Cows  are  scarce,  steady  and  in 
■hand. 


Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

•ef  steers,  1000@1100  lbs  . . .  .$U.O0@13.OO 

rime  cows  and  heifers   9.50@10.50 

»od  cows  and  heifers   8.00@9.00 

i liners    6.00®  6.50 

HOGS — This  market  shows  an  advance 


WEEKLY    HOTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Log  Angeles 

End  in;                1918     1919  1918  1919 

Jan.        2           50.40   66.10  50.16  63.16 

9   61.08    61.50  50.00  64.00 

TLf         16           52.33    61.70  50.50  64.16 

23  52.50    55.83  52.00  62.16 

M"        30  58.00   44.91  51.83  49.00 

Feb.        6           50.80   43.58  49.66  47.33 

13           52.00    46.80  48.00  47.60 

K"        20           61.41   51.58  48.00  53.16 

27  51.30    53.90  49.IW  55.00 

parch      6  50.66    56.16  50.00  50.00 

13  61.10   8558  49.50  58.00 

M"         20            47.83    64.41  47.00  56.00 


Livestock  Prices  vs. 


To   the  Editor:     Your  livestock 
editor  got  the  best  of  me  in  your 
last  issue,  in  which  he  proved  the 
fallacy  of  my  claim  that  the  prices 
>f  what  we  sell  have  not  gone  up 
n   proportion  to  what  we  have  to 
Juy.     But   still  I  claim   that  fhe 
armer  has  not  been  given  a  square 
Ileal   because  even  though   he  has 
received  more  for  his  products,  his 
net  profit  has  not  been  increased, 
i^hat  has  your  livestock   editor  to 
iay  about  this? — A  Subscriber. 

This  time  we  agree  with  you 
j'ully,  brother.     As  you  are  :i  live- 


in  prices  since  a  week  ago.  Offerings, 
however,  are  light. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  275@350  lbs.  .$14..r>0(<?ie.00 
Mixed,  avr'ging  22o@275  lbs..  15.50(8)16.50 
Light    16.50®  17.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  quotations  in  this  mar- 
ket are  unchanged.  Fat  wethers  and 
lambs  both  in  good  demand.  Prices  hold 
firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.50(5)10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.50(5)9.50 

Yearlings   10.00@11.00 

Lambs   14.00@15.00 


X'ortland,  March  18,  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady  to  lower;  receipts, 
105.  Steers,  best,  $13@14;  good  to  choice. 
•1ill.50@12.50;  medium  to  good,  $10@11; 
fair  to  good,  $9@10;  common  to  fair, 
?8@9;  cows  and  heifers,  choice,  $10.50® 
12;  good  to  choice,  $9@10;  medium  to 
good,  $7@8;  fair  to  medium,  $5@6;  can- 
ners,  S3.50@4.50;  bulls,  $6@8.50;  calves, 
I9.d0@l3.50j   stockers  and  feeders,  $7@10. 

HOGS — Higher;  receipts,  65.  Prime 
mixed,  $18.10®  18.35 ;  medium  mixed,  $17.75 
@18;  rough  heavies.  $16@17;  pigs,  $15® 
16:  bulk  of  sales,  $18.25. 

SHEEP — Steady  ;  no  receipts.  Prime 
lambs.  $15.50®  16.50;  fair  to  medium, 
$13.50@14.50;  yearlings,  $11®  12;  wethers, 
$9@10;  cues.  $6.50(5.10.50. 


EASTERN'. 
Chicago,    March    17.  1919, 

HOGS— Receipts,  42,000;  market,  firm, 
fully  steady  with  Saturday's  average,  but 
more  active  than  early,  and  averaging 
mostly  steady  with  Saturday's  general 
trade.  Bulk  of  sales,  $19.10@19.35 ;  heavy 
weight,  $10..;0(8>  19.55;  medium  weight, 
$19.15@19.35 ;  light  weight,  $1S.60®19.20 : 
light  light,  $17.25(5)  18.50;  sows,  $17.25® 
18.75;  pigs,  $16.50017.50. 

CATTLE — Receipts,  18,000;  good  and 
choice  beef  steers  and  butcher  stoekT  15c 
to  25c  higher;  others  and  feeders  steady; 
calves,  50c  lower.  Heavy  beef  steers, 
$12@20.35;  light  beef  steers,  $10(5)18.75; 
butcher  cows  and  heifers,  $7.40®  15.50; 
canners  and  cutters,  $6(5)9.75;  veal  calves, 
$12®  17.50;  stoeker  ami  feeder  steers,  $8.25 
@15. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  18.000;  market  very 
uneven;  good  choice  fat  classes  mostly 
15c  to  25c  higher;  estimated  tomorrow. 
11,000.  Lambs.  84  pounds  or  less,  $18.75 
@20.40  :  85  pounds  or  better,  $18.25@20.40; 
culls  and  common,  $6@11.25. 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1918     1919  1918  1919 

Jan.        2           52.80   75.60  48.16  69.50 

9            60.91    69.91  50.66  66.66 

"         16  65.66    58.70  55.00  62.41 

"         23            65.66    52.58  58.00  54.66 

"         30            61.25    48.75  54.00  52.33 

Feb.        6           58.50   42.00  51.66  4.J.00 

13            44.40    40.90  44.83  31T.80 

"         20  44.75    36.41  40.83  39.33 

27  42.40   37.40  39.58  33.60 

March      6  3«  S3    37.58  35  00  37.00 

13           37.91    37.16  38.00  37.00 

20  40.66    38.16  39.63  42.00 


Cost  of  Production 


stock  farmer  your  chief  expenditures 
are  not  the  amounts  spent  for  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  but  those  paid  for 
feed  and  labor.  Even  if  you  raise 
all  your  own  feed  and  have  a  large 
enough  family  so  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  hire  outside  help,  it  is 
no  more  than  right  that  in  figuring 
your  profits  you  should  charge  up 
the  market  value  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed and  the  labor  contributed. 
And  when  you  do  this  you  will  find 
your  profits  dwindling  into  insig- 
nificance, for  it  is  true  that  the 
selling  prices  of  livestock  and  live- 


stock products  have  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Either  you  should  receive  more  for 
your  products,  or  the  cost  of  feed 
and  labor  should  be  reduced.  Any- 
way, you  are  entitled  to  a  better 
profit;  in  fact,  you  must  get  it  or 
you  can't  be  expected  to  keep  up 
the  good  work.  And  you  can  depend 
upon  us  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  stabilize  every  branch  of 
the  livestock  industry,  so  that  you 
will  be  assured  of  a  satisfactory 
profit. — Livestock  Editor. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SILO  PERFECTION. 
We  have  it  in  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo. 

Before  buying-,  get  our  booklet  and  prices. 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  C, 
First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose,  Cat. 


WANTED — Salesmen  and  agents.  Exclusive 
territory  granted.  Powerene  is  equal  to  gas- 
oline at  6c  a  gallon.  Is  guaranteed  to  be 
harmless,  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon, 
doubling  the  life  of  all  gasoline  motors,  sav- 
in? repairs,  adding  snap,  speed  and  power. 
An  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  for 
81.  W.  Porter  Barnes,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Dept.  A15.  


REMANTJFACTCRED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baom  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS  - 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEVVETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.  Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents;  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  easing. 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price,  $4.25  each  f.  o.  b. 
Watsonville.    G.  W.  Cornell.  Watsonville.  Cal. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD.  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

FOR  SALE — 3-inch  vertical  centrifugal 
pump.  $125.00.  9  H.  P.  Otto  gasoline  engine, 
almost  new.  12  H.  P.  Otto  gasoline  engine. 
Louis  H.  Mueller.  Niles.  Cal.  

FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge,  Cal.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  lor  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape — farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran.  Gridley.  Cal.  

BEES  WANTED — A  few  hives.  State  price. 
R.  Graham.  Rt.  3.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  ___ 


 COUNTRY  LANDS.  

DAIRY  RANCH  FOR  RENT  for  term  of 
years.  125  acres  in  alfalfa  and  grain.  All 
tools  and  implements  furnished.  Irrigating 
machinery,  silo  cutter,  and  tractor.  Will  sup- 
port 40  to  50  cows.  Cash  or  share  basis. 
2V>  hours  from  San  Francisco.  Apply  Box 
1480.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition,  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane.  Orland, 
Glenn  Co..  California.  

158  ACRES  HILL  LAND — 5  miles  from 
Upper  Lake.  3-room  house,  barn,  shop,  and 
store  room.  Spring  water  piped  to  house.  30 
acres  tillable  land,  10  acres  in  trees  and  vines, 
the  rest  range  land.  Price  S5000.  A.  F. 
Griner,  Owner,  Rt.  1.  Box  35B.  Lakeport.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 70-acre  irrigated  dairy  in 
Tulare  county.  Level,  deep  silt  soil:  under 
good  irrigation  system.  Registered  Jersey  herd. 
All  improvements  and  implements  needed  to 
farm  place  right.  $10,000  cash  is  all  you 
need.     Owner.  Box  211,  Berkeley.  

VERY  PROFITABLE  400-acre  grain  ranch. 
2  miles  from  Stockton,  for  sale.  No  agents. 
C.  A.  Bodwell,  Lakeville.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Block  7,  Martin's  addition  to 
Windsor.    Address,  Box  37,  Ryde,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Good  fruit  ranch 
in  Happy  Valley  irrigation  district.  Shasta 
county.  Healthy  climate.  Good  markets 
Wm.  de  la  Rose.  Rt.  1.  Box  137.  Redding  Cal 


 SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.  

YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company,  Desk  B,  725  Tenth 
street.  Modesto,  Cal. 

GENUINE  FROST  -  PROOF  CABBAGE 
PLANTS — Well  rooted.  Winter  grown  in  open 
field.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield. 
Succession  and  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid.  250  for 
$1.00;  500.  $1.50;  1,000.  $2.50.  By  express. 
$2.00  the  thousand.  Prompt  shipment  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Union  Plant  Com- 
pany.  Texarkana.  Texas.  

GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's  Wonder  Wal- 
nut for  sale  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts. 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Willson,  Encinal  Nurseries,  Sunny- 
vale,  Santa  Clara  county.  Cal.  

NONPAREIL  AND  DRAKE'S  ALMOND  on 

bitter  almond,  $12.50  and  $10.00  per  100. 
Bartlett  pear  on  blight  immune  root.  Foothill 
grown.     Packing   free.     Satisfaction  gnaran- 

teed.    Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal.  

YOUR  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR  WILL  NOT 
be  complete  unless  you  have  a  few  hills  of  the 
world's  finest  muskmelon.  "Casad's  Special." 
Send  for  seed  package,  25e.  R.  C.  Casad, 
grower  and  originator.  Covina.  Cal.    R.  F.  D. 

FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CAL.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  E.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena.  Cal.  

BUY  YOUR  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write, 
C.  B.  Tawney,  Ripon.  Cal.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — American  Beauty. 
Marshall,  Magoon.  etc..  $6  thousand.  $1.00 
per  hundred,  prepaid  for  cash.  Brown  Berry 
Ranch.  Capitola.  Cal.  

WALNUT  TREES,  artichoke  plants,  and 
Wagner  rhubarb  plants  for  sale  cheap.  Mam- 
moth Walnut  Nurseries,  P.  O.  Box  826,  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal.  

ONION  PLANTS — 1.000,000  California  Red. 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe,  The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  California. 

GENUINE  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT 
GRAFTWOOD,  3c.  per  foot.  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr., 
Route  4,  Box  447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

BEET  SEED  FOR  SALE — Choice  Giant  half 
sugar  beet  seed  in  any  quantity.  W.  J.  Brown, 
Route  A,  Gilroy,  Cal.  


 WANTED.  

RANCH  MANAGER  AND  MASTER  ME- 
CHANIC — My  age  is  33.  I  am  married,  of 
steady  habits,  industrious  and  able  manager. 
Taxpayer  and  property  owner  in  California. 
Seven  years  of  fanning  experience,  including 
orchards.  For  five  years  have  specialized  on 
farm  power  machinery.  Know  Caterpillars 
from  A  to  Z.  also  L.  C.  Best,  Samsons,  and 
others.  Know  how  to  keep  them  running. 
Am  practical  farmer  and  tractor  expert.  Have 
business  experience:  can  keep  accounts  and 
conduct  correspondence.  Two  years  at  col- 
lege. Have  mechanic's  tools  and  service  car. 
First-class  references,  including  to  present  em- 
ployers.    If    interested,    address.    Box  1470, 

Pacific  Rural  Press.  

WANTED — Reliable  man  in  every  county  to 
sell  the  patented  and  guaranteed  "Sahara 
Drier"  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  Simple 
in  construction,  fire  proof,  no  mechanical  ap- 
paratus to  get  out  of  order.  No  expert  help 
to  operate.  Burns  any  kind  of  fuel  at  cost  of 
50c.  per  day.  One-ton  machine  sells  $550. 
Must  be  reliable  man  and  acquainted  in  his 
district.  Good  pay,  easy  work.  Address  Cali- 
fornia Dried  Products  Co.,  149  California  St., 

San  Francisco.  

POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  or  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address.  H.  Duveneck.  1004  Paru  St., 
Alameda.  Cal. 


Gall  Cure  That  is  GUARANTEED 

Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  is  guaranteed  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  it.  If  it  doesn't,  you  get  your  money 
back.  Successfully  used  on  over  a  million  horses 
each  year  all  over  the  world!  Cures  while  the 
horse  works!  Wonderful  for  collar  and  saddle 
galls,  broken  skin*  rope  burns,  sore  shoulder, 
mange,  and  other  skin  diseases,  bruises*  cuts, 
chafes,  mud  scalds,  grease  heel,  chapped  teats  on 
cows  and  other  wounds  on  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and 

Soultry.  "Your  Gall  Cure,"  says  C.  A.  Tripp,  of 
arshrteld.  Wis.,  "is  wonderful  stuff.  Had  a  mare—  could 
not  get  her  shoulder  healed  all  summer.  Got  a  small  box 
of  Bickmore's  and  did  not  use  it  all  up  before  her  shoulder 
was  heated.  Worked  her  every  day  in  the  meantime." 
Ask  for  Bickmore's  at  any  druggist's,  harness  dealer's, 
general  or  hardware  store.  Accept  no  substitute.  Watch 
for  the  4'01d  Gray  Horse"  trademark— for  84  years  the 
identifier  of  the  best.  Or  send  10c  for  liberal  trial  size  box  of 
Gall  Cure  and  valuable  Farm  Account  Book,  showing  how 
to  keep  track  of  your  expenses  and  receipts.  Don't  forget 
—Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  is  guaranteed.  Your  dealer  will 
give  you  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  after 
using  it.  Bickmore's  is  now  being  refined  and  put  out  for 
human  use.  It  is  called,  "Bickmore's  X  YZ  Skin  Ointment" 
and  is  going  to  make  as  big  a  reputation  as  Bickmore's 
Gall  Cure.  At  your  dealer— or  write  direct  to  us.  Tl jo 
Bickroore  Company,  Dept,  .mo  Old  Town,  Maine, 


Champion  Duroc  Boar 

For  Sale  to  Avoid  Inbreeding 

CALIFORNIA'S  DEFENDER 

Junior  champion  P. -P.  I.  E.  Sire 
Slocum's  Crimson   Wonder,  dam 
Gladys  XI.    Also,  25  young  boars 
from  this  famous  sire. 
Diablo  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  CaL 

E.  F.  PKTKKSKN,  Superintendent 

Phone  Danville  8-F-2. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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For  Him 


The  confidence  purchasers  have  in  the  performance  of  the 
Overland  Motor  Car  is  the  direct  result  of  the  pride  of 
Overland  owners.  For  ten  years  public  appreciation  has 
been  our  sole  aim  and  guide.  The  Overland  Motor  Car 
today  reflects  the  best  of  our  great  engineering  experience 
and  production  facilities  The  car's  reputation  grows  steadily 
as  owners  tell  their  friends  of  their  satisfaction  in  driving 
it.  Thus  the  friends  of  owners  form  an  ever  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  customers  The  constantly  increasing  sales 
of  the  Model  90  shown  here  now  number  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  cars. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Wlllji'Knighl  Tntring  Can,  Ctutu,  Limtuiinu,  Ovtrland  Mottr  Can  and  Ulhl  Cammtrtial  Cart 
Canadian  Factory.  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Model  Ninety  Five-passenger  Touring  Car,  $085  Sedan,  $1495  f.o.b.  Toledo 
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California  a  Beef  Cattle  Paradise 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


ALIPORNIA  will  become  a  beef  cattle  paradise  during  the 
next  decade,  because  of  its  luxuriant  forage  and  long  season 
of  open  grazing,"  said  O.  V.  Battles,  the  prominent  Aber- 
deen-Angus breeder  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  at  the  last  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show.  A  pretty  strong  statement  to  come 
from  a  breeder  who  is  located  in  another  State,  yet  one  who  ,is  familiar 
with  conditions  here  can  hardly  form  a  different  opinion. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  father  who  was  proudly  showing  new-born 
twins  to  a  friend.  "Well,  the  good  Lord  certainly  smiled  upon  you, 
didn't  he?"  said  the  visitor,  endeavoring  to  make  an  appropriate  remark. 
"I  should  say  he  did,"  replied  the  father.    "Why,  he  laughed  out  loud." 

Similarly,  Mother  Nature  has  more  than  smiled  upon  the  beef  cattle 
men  of  this  State;  she  has  laughed  out  loud.  She  has  furnished  an  area 
of  approximately  100,000,000  acres,  70,000,000  acres  of  which  is  range 
land.  She  has  provided  rich  range  feed.  She  has  endowed  us  with  a 
climate  in  which  the  cattle  can  remain  out  of  doors  all  the  year,  and 
can  graze  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  fact,  the  old  lady  has  been  too  good  to  us.  She  has  done  so  much 
for  us  that  we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  depending  upon  her  to 
grow  and  fatten  our  cattle  for  us,  and  when  once  in  awhile  she  flits  with 
her  rain  clouds  to  some  other  section  and  gives  us  the  "go  by"  we  are 
right  up  against  it.    We  have  nothing  to  feed  our*  stock  during  dry 

years,  when  pastures  are  short,   

and  we  either  sell  half-finished 
stuff  at  a  loss  or  buy  high-priced 
feeds  which  take  all  the  profit. 

That  was  the  experience  of  cat- 
tlemen in  this  State  last  year,  but- 
as  hard  as  the  drought  was  on 
them  it  proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. It  set  them  to  thinking 
and  it  taught  them  many  valu- 
able lessons.  It  proved  to  them 
that  beef  cattle  can  profitably  be 
raised  on  high-priced  irrigated 
lands,  at  least  in  connection  with 
ranges;  it  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  advantage  of  having  silos  and 
raising  silage  crops;  it  convinced 
them  that  it  is  cheaper  to  breed 
for  weight  than  to  feed  for  it. 

Ordinarily  it  is  estimated  that 
from  10  to  25  acres  of  range  are 
needed  per  head,  and  the  ranges 
are  stocked  accordingly.  Conse- 
quently, during  dry  years,  there  is  not  enough  feed  and  the  animals  suf- 
fer. From  20  to  40  acres  of  irrigated  crop  land  should  be  provided  for 
every  1000  acres  of  range  land — that  is  tor  every  50  to  70  head  of  cattle 
carried.  This  will  put  the  business  on  a  sound  basis  and  remove  the 
element  of  risk. 

Silage  Lowers  Feeding  Costs. 

Silage  crops  should  be  grown,  for  the  silo  has  been  proved  the  .cattle- 
man's best  partner,  and  silage  the  cheapest  feed  that  can  be  raised.  At 
the  Iowa  experiment  station  two  lots  of  steers  were  fed — one  having  a 
ration  which  included  both  alfalfa  and  corn  silage,  the  other  with  the 
silage  omitted.  Reducing  the  results  to  an  acre  basis,  it  was  found  that 
670  pounds  of  beef  were  produced  per  acre  with  the  alfalfa-silage  ration, 
and  only  438  pounds  with  the  alfalfa  ration — a  difference  of  232  pounds 
in  favor  of  including  silage.    The  net  gain  per  acre  was  $39.44. 

Furthermore,  when  alfalfa  and  silage  are  fed  it  is  not  necessary  to 
include  grain.  At  the  Nebraska  station  steers  fed  alfalfa  and  silage  made 
gains  costing  $4.10  per  100  pounds,  but  the  cost  was  increased  to  $5.44 
when  three  pounds  of  grain  per  day  were  added.  This  was  when  feeds 
were  lower  in  price,  but  the  proportionate  costs  would  be  the  same  today. 

We  have  just  heard  of  a  case  where  steers  made  an  average  gain  of 
2.43  pounds  per  day  on  a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  barley  straw 
and  cottonseed  meal.  This  is  a  gain  that  is  seldom  exceeded  by  steers  on 
a  grain  ration,  and  of  course  the  gains  were  made  at  a  minimum  cost. 
This  use  of  cottonseed  meal  with  straws  and  other  roughage  means  a 
tremendous  saving  in  the  cost  of  production. 

We  might  go  a  step  further  and  show  that  beef  cattle,  particularly 


In  California  stock  can  graze  almost  every  mont 
when  most  cattle  raising 


baby  beeves,  can  be  raised  with  profit  on  high-priced  cultivated  lands 
without  range,  but  perhaps  the  time  is  hardly  ripe.  However,  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  on  account  of  the  cutting  up  of  the  big 
ranges  the  grazing  area  is  becoming  smaller,  and  if  we  could  not  feed 
the  1,701,000  beef  cattle  in  the  State  last  year,  more  intensive  methods 
must  be  employed  if  we  are  to  raise  enough  cattle  to  feed  our  own 
people  and  meet  the  foreign  demand  which  will  come  to  our  doors. 

As  stated  by  D.  J.  Stollery,  secretary  of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association,  "Nature  liberally  endows  our  native  grasses  with  the  sus- 
taining and  enriching  elements  which  make  for  beef  and  mutton,  and 
while  it  is  more  or  less  impracticable  at  present  to  make  our  rolling  hills 
yield  the  bountiful  crops  which  the  valleys  do  we  can  at  least  take  steps 
to  handle  them  in  a  more  business-like  way.  Frequently  we  pasture  our 
ranges  year  in  and  year  out,  with  no  thought  of  rotation,  and  conse- 
quently little  possibility  of  replenishment— the  grasses  growing  up  con- 
sistently from  root,  but  little  from  seed." 

Alternate  grazing  as  a  relief  for  continuous  grazing  has  long  been 
recommended  by  experts,  but  little  practiced  by  cattlemen.  It  involves 
a  division  of  pastures  so  that  each  portion  of  the  field  may  be  given 
alternate  periods  of  rest  during  the  grazing  season,  as  grass  makes  a 
maximum  yield  if  allowed  definite  periods  of  uninterrupted  growth. 
However,  while  such  a  method  is  practicable  in  some  sections  it  is  not 

in  others,  on  account  of  the  extra 
expense  and  labor. 

Limited  gradual  cultivation  of 
ranges  has  proved  of  great  bene- 
fit wherever  practiced.  This  will 
be  more  generally  done,  as  will 
the  practice  of  raising  irrigated 
crops  to  supplement  the  range 
feed  and  provide  insurance  against 
drought  years. 

Steers  Marketed  from  Grass. 
In  preparing  for  this  issue  we 
sent  out  several  hundred  ques- 
tionnaires to  cattlemen  to  get  in- 
formation regarding  feeding  and 
other  methods,  and  we  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  who  stated 
that  they  did  not  feed  any  other 
harvested  crops  than  hay.  "They 
rustle  for  themselves,"  "hay  and 
grass,"  "volunteer  hay  and  pas- 


h  in  the  year.  Photograph  taken 
states  ore  snow-bound. 
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ture,"  was  the  way  74  per  cent 
of  the  replied  read.  Aside  from  the  purebred  men,  very  few  stated  that 
they  fed  silage  or  grain.  Nearly  all  wrote  that  they  turned  their  market 
stock  right  off  the  range.  However,  it  was  encouraging  to  notice  that  a 
large  number  said  they  were  planning  on  erecting  silos  and  raising  silage 
crops;  also  root  crops  and  barley. 

Better  Market  Seems  Certain. 

Probably  one  reason  why  grain  and  other  crops  have  not  been  raised 
more  extensively  for  beef  cattle  is  that  no  premium  has  been  paid  for 
grain-finished  beef  over  grass  stuff — there  has  not  been  a  heavy  enough 
demand  for  heavy  beef  and  the  higher  priced  cuts.  But  conditions  are 
bound  to  change.  We  shall  soon  have  adequate  shipping  facilities  by 
water,  and  with  them  an  opportunity  to  supply  other  markets  which 
require  prime  beef.  Consequently,  we  should  raise  more  crops,  not  only 
to  tide  us  over  in  dry  years  but  to  produce  the  kind  of  beef  that  an 
increased  trade  will  demand.  In  Argentina  intensive  methods  have 
enabled  them  to  support  and  fatten  one  animal  on  every  2%  acres  where 
5  acres  were  formerly  required,  and  if  we  are  to  successfully  compete 
with  them  we  must  improve  our  methods  along  similar  lines. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  cattle  business  being  overdone  here  for 
years  to  come — if  ever.  Right  now  we  have  12  cattle  and  15  people  per 
square  mile,  while  Iowa  has  79  cattle  and  40  people  per  square  mile.  In 
order  to  equal  Iowa's  proportion  we  would  have  to  more  than  double  the 
number  in  the  State  at  present.  But  we  are  not  even  holding  our  own. 
On  January  1,  1918,  we  had  1,701,000  head,  and  on  January  1,  1919, 
the  number  had  shrunk  to  1,650,000.  Of  course,  conditions  were  unusual 
last  year,  and  on  account  of  the  drought  many  cattle  were  shipped  out- 
(Concluded  on  Page  512) 
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EDITORIALS 

OUR  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  WORLD'S. 

IS  THERE  any  difference?  Is  there  really  such 
a  thinp  as  American  agriculture,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
spirit,  in  point  of  view,  in  political  and  social 
standing,  in  independence  and  individualism  of 
actual  producers  themselves  and  in  their  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  character  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  destiny  of  American  citizenship? 
These  are  questions  which  that  large  fraction  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  which  comes 
into  direct  touch  with  the  land  should  carefully 
consider — right  now.  while  there  is  in  session  a 
world  tribunal  which  has  declared  its  intention  to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  ultimately  merging  into 
one  aation  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  has 
been  widely  conceded  that  American  agriculture 
has  a  characteristic  dash  and  daring  in  initiative 
and  in  achievement:  a  notable  and  original  speed 
and  thoroughness  in  the  application  of  scientific 
research  and  mechanical  invention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  method  and  the  increase  of  efficiency  in 
production.  All  the  nations  flatter  us  either  by 
sending  expert  observers  to  see  what  we  are  doing 
and  how  we  are  doing  it  or  by  engaging  our  tech- 
nical teachers  to  go  to  their  countries  to  give 
theoretical  instruction  and  to  make  practical  dem- 
onstration of  American  ways.  Can  they  secure  by 
such  processes  of  imitation  all  that  there  is  in 
American  agriculture  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  agriculture  of  older  nations,  or  are  our  admir- 
ing friends  only  eagerly  gathering  the  out-blossom- 
ing of  our  American  agriculture,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  blossoms  only  bring  fruit  when  the  roots 
sustain  them?  Possibly,  of  course,  there  may  be 
development  of  fruit  when  one  goes  a  little  deeper 
into  the  needs  of  transfer  and  grafts  potentiality 
upon  a  push  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  it  and 
in  that  way  an  American  example  may  be  well 
worth  the  seeking  and  may  be  helpful  and  stimu- 
lative of  improved  industry  everywhere.  But  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  American  ways 
in  farming  work  and  in  farming  life  can  only 
reach  full  fruition  and  proceed  in  their  usual 
course  of  change  and  improvement  when  they  are 
sustained  and  impelled  by  the  spirit  which  con- 
ceives and  forces  them  forward  continually  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  sciences  upon  which 
they  rest  and  of  the  mechanical  agencies  which 
they  employ.  And  this  spirit,  impulsive  and  pro- 
pulsive in  the  development  of  American  ways 
whick  the  other  nations  concede  and  seek  for,  is 
agriculture's  share  of  the  all-pervading  national 
spirit  which  has  made  our  country  great.  To  the 
possession  of  this  spirit  American  children  are 
born  of  parents  who  themselves  possessed  it  either 
by  birth  or  by  loyal  adoption  and  devotion. 
,•*  ,< 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  MORE  THAN 
METHODS. 

AMERICAN  agriculture  is  therefore  not  only  of 
methods,  but  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  men 
and  women.    We  need  not  try  to  analyze  or 
to  illustrate  this  claim:  every  reader  who  feels  the 
spirit  and  lives  the  life  can  do  it  for  himself. 
When  he  feels  the  impulse  to  conceive  of  an  ob- 


jective of  his  own  in  farming  life  toward  which 
he  will  educate  himself  to  know  and  do  the  best 
he  can;  toward  which  he  will  strive  to  accumulate 
money  and  materials,  inspired  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  not  an  underling  but  the  "architect 
of  his  own  fortune,"  with  the  right  to  build  as  he 
can  without  encroachment  upon  the  same  right  in 
others,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  possesses  the 
spirit  and  purpose  which  have  made  American 
farming  great,  as  they  have  also  made  great  every- 
thing else  which  is  American.  This  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  this  purpose  of  opportunity  to  every  man 
to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself  without  oppres- 
sing or  overlording  others,  have  shaped  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  laws,  have  erected  our  educational 
system,  have  actuated  our  distinctive  literature, 
have  uplifted  our  high  standard  of  living — have 
in  all  these  and  other  ways  endowed  this  country 
with  a  citizenship  and  with  acquired  resources 
upon  which  the  world  in  its  extremity  called  not 
in  vain.  And  of  course  the  basic  force  in  this 
achievement  was  American  agriculture — the  indus- 
try which  made  all  others  possible,  not  merely  by 
enabling  all  people  in  other  activities  to  eat  and 
live  but  by  yielding  surplus  wealth  for  public  ex- 
penditures, by  producing  materials  for  world  trade, 
by  consuming  the  products  of  all  manufacturers  or 
by  enabling  those  in  all  other  professions  and  voca- 
tions to  partake  in  their  consumption.  But  in  this 
fundamental  service  to  American  greatness  and  its 
qualification  for  the  world  service  which  Ameri- 
cans have  rendered  it  does  not  become  American 
farmers  to  be  proud  and,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  they  are  not  proud.  They  are  prevalently  a 
devout  people  and  they  thank  God  fervently  for 
His  two  great  gifts:  first  the  great  breadth  and 
natural  resources  of  the  country  He  gave  them 
to  develop;  second,  the  conception  of  manhood 
which  He  revealed  to  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic, viz.:  individual  independence,  equality  of  priv- 
ilege and  opportunity,  the  right  of  each  to  possess 
and  to  utilize  the  property  which  he  created  by 
his  labor  or  honesty  acquired  by  exchange  of  the 
fruits  of  labor.  These  are  the  things  which  have 
made  American  farming  the  greatest  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  and  are  the  incentive  and  stimu- 
lus to  the  improvements  of  methods  and  agencies 
which  are  essential  and  yet  only  incidental.  Imi- 
tation of  American  methods  and  agencies,  there- 
fore,  does  not  constitute  possession  of  American 
agriculture  because  it  does  not  involve  or  include 
the  possession  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
its  creation  and  development. 

^8  tc^ 

A  DUTY  TO  CONSERVE  AMERICANISM. 

AS  THERE  have  been  embodied  in  American 
agriculture  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  these  fundamental  principles  of  indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  manhood  right  and  oppor- 
tunity and  personal  reward  and  punishment  for 
industrial  success  or  failure,  it  is  rational  to  hold 
that  they  must  be  conserved  if  American  agri- 
culture is  to  continue  to  be  the  light  of  the  agri- 
cultural world,  as  the  peoples  of  other  lands  seem 
now  disposed  to  concede  it  to  be.  Of  course,  we 
are'not  claiming  that  American  agriculture  is  more 
fit  to  be  conserved  than  are  other  things  which 
are  American:  but  these  other  things  are  apart 
from  the  narrow  line  we  are  pursuing.  American 
agriculture  must  then  be  conserved  in  the  purity 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  devel- 
oped, both  for  the  sake  of  its  own  farther  advance- 
ment and  for  the  sake  of  its  value  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world  which  has  suffered  too  long 
from  the  submergence  of  the  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  individual  man  beneath  the  burden 
of  discrimination,  special  privilege,  economic  op- 
pression and  military  service  imposed  by  ambitions 
of  overlords  and  their  parasitic  retainers.  It  looks 
now  as  though  they  had  been  set  free  and  their 
reconstruction  must  follow,  but  we  are  not  claim- 
ing that  they  can.be  placed  at  once  upon  a  social 
order  which  we  have  been  a  century  and  a  half 
in  developing  for  ourselves.  Discussion  of  that 
point  belongs  to  the  sociologists  and  professional 
statesmen.  They  may  very  likely  find  demonstra- 
tions and  examples  in  American  development — un- 
less they  are  of  the  ultra-philosophic  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  insist  upon  drawing  Utopian  dreams  from 
beneath  uncut  and  matted  tresses.  We  are  quite 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  safest  and  sanest 
thing  in  the  world  today,  and  a  thing  upon  which 
the    most   reasonable   progressive   ideas    can  be 


formed,  is  the  experience  of  the  American  people. 
We  believe  also  that  to  serve  the  world  as  an 
example  of  development  on  the  basis  of  concrete 
facts,  American  experience  must  be  guarded  from 
intrusion  of  foreign  theories  of  social  and  Indus- 
trial  order,  which  either  have  no  basis  in  concrete 
experience  or  are  projected  upon  the  basis  of  dis- 
order. The  American  social  order  has  shown  itself, 
during  the  last  decade  especially,  to  be  progres- 
sive, expansive,  humanistic  and,  above  all  per- 
haps, capable  of  increasing  devotion  to  the  rights 
of  the  individual  man — wholly  apart  from  any 
acquisition  of  privilege  or  property.  And  yet  they 
are  full  of  the  purpose  which  burned  in  the  souls 
of  our  forefathers — to  promote  the  American  citi- 
zen in  the  architecture  of  his  own  fortune.  While, 
then,  we  have  in  this  country  such  an  endowment 
of  spirit  and  purpose  and  while  we  have  a  social 
order  which  not  only  admits  but  welcomes  broader 
development  of  both  in  our  national  attitude  and 
behavior,  it  is  our  national  duty  to  conserve  them 
and  to  protect  them  against  the  destructive  pow- 
ers of  misrule  and  disorder  which  are  abroad  in 
the  world.  t     .<  jl 

OUR  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THERE  seems  to  be  growing  apprehension  lest 
by  over-devotion  to  helping  other  nations  we 
may  lose  the  national  points  of  view  and  pol- 
icies which  have  made  our  country  great — lest  in 
helping  we  may  lose  our  power  to  help — lest  in 
gaining  the  whole  world  we  may  lose  our  national 
soul.  This  question  is  now  in  a  maze  of  politics, 
personalities  and  selfish  purposes,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  the  world  at  large.  We  grant  the 
glory  of  the  conception  of  the  world  at-one-ment 
and  of  perpetual  peace  upon  that  everlasting  prin- 
ciple. What  there  is  for  and  against  it  in  cur- 
rent discussion  and  transaction  concerns  us  not: 
all  journals  of  broader  scope  are  full  of  such 
things.  Let  it  be  granted  that  a  League  of  Nations 
will  be  created,  will  our  greatest  service  to  the 
world  be  changed  thereby?  Our  judgment  is  that 
our  greatest  service  will  continue  to  be  that  which 
it  has  been  in  the  recent  past — the  maintenance 
of  American  ideals  of  the  individuality  of  the  citi- 
zen and  the  independence  of  the  nation.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  things  must  be  secured  by  pro- 
tecting the  purity  and  patriotism  of  our  citizen- 
ship, the  profitability  of  our  industries  and  the 
advancement  of  the  American  standards  of  living, 
thinking  and  working  in  every  part  of  our  national 
domain.  We  must  admit  to  this  country  only 
those  who  can  help  us  to  the  fuller  realization  of 
these  ideals:  we  must  protect  our  producers,  both 
proprietary  and  laboring,  against  competition  with 
products  from  lower  requirements  of  manhood  and 
conditions  of  living.  We  must  enter  into  no  com- 
pact with  other  nations  which  brings  upon  us  any 
obligation  to  lower  our  standards  of  lofty,  progres- 
sive and  self-determinative  Americanism.  If  we 
are  to  remain  an  example  to  the  world  we  must 
protect  ourselves  from  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world!  Jl     .**  Jfl 

THE  BASIS  OF  A  LEAGUE. 

HAVING  thus  outlined  ways  in  which  Ameri- 
can agriculture  can  help  in  the  installation 
of  a  sovereignty  of  peace  in  the  world  with- 
out losing  its  own,  it  remains  only  to  make  a 
concrete  suggestion  of  a  basis  upon  which  effort 
and  organization  can  immediately  begin.  Al- . 
though  the  records  of  the  intrusion  of  materialistic 
symbolry  during  a  great  flight  of  idealism  are  con- 
tradictory, because  the  "golden  calf"  was  ground 
to  powder  as  an  abomination  while  the  "fatted 
calf"  was  pedestaled  as  an  acme  of  parental  affec- 
tion and  forgiveness,  we  still  have  a  suspicion  that 
if  one  could  lead  a  stall-fed  steer,  in  the  pink  of 
its  perfection  in  ancestry  and  condition,  down  the 
highway  of  the  nations,  there  would  be  a  scramble 
of  the  loftiest  idealists  to  catch  a  satisfying  sight 
of  it.  Because  the  hunger  of  the  nations  at  the 
moment  Is  not  for  more  idealism  but  for  more  and 
better  beef.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  al- 
laying of  the  yearning  of  the  flesh  is  antecedent 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  spirit,  we  are  giving  this 
issue  largely  to  the  problem  of  beef  as  preliminary 
to  the  struggle  for  enduring  international  har- 
mony and  essential  to  Its  successful  issue.  And 
as  we  think  over  the  factors  in  the  beef  problem 
the  more  it  seems  not  only  preliminary  to  but 
actually  representative  of  the  factors  in  the  pro- 
posed League  of  Nations,  as  the  making  of  it  Is 
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reported  to  us  in  the  current  dispatches.  For  no 
one  regards  it  as  a  brotherhood  of  man — except 
perhaps  those  who  talk  equality  of  right  and  act 
deviltry  of  wrong  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before.  The  League  of  Nations  seems  to  be 
a  scheme  to  protect  groups  of  men  against  each 
other — with  the  greatest  honors  and  the  greatest 
responsibilities  apportioned  to  those  groups  which 
are  greatest  in  the  world.  And  it  is  in  this  way 
that  our  perfectly  finished  steer  becomes  represen- 
tative of  the  league  as  it  moves  along.  There  are 
the  Sir  Loins  for  the  title-loving  British;  Tender- 
loins for  the  plain  Americans;  Porterhouse  for  the 
French;  Rib-roasts  for  the  Italians;  Rounds  for  the 
Japanese;  Flanks  for  the  Poles;  Brisket  for  the 
Slavs;  Rumps  and  Neck  for  the  neutrals;  Shanks 
and  Shins  for  the  German  allies;  Horns  and  Tail 
for  the  Russian  and  all  other  Bolsheviki.  In  this 
way  shall  they  all  be  fed  according  to  their  several 
shares  in  world  saving  and  their  efforts  at  world 
wrecking  and  a  workable  league  be  realized. 

And  so  and  in  order  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  henceforth  live  together  in  peace  per- 
petual, we  are  setting  forth  in  this  issue  how 
more  and  better  cattle  can  be  grown  in  California 
and  how  more  land,  capital  and  individual  enter- 
prise can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  greater 
development  of  our  favoring  resources  for  beef 
production! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Mast   Give   Fall   Nam^  and  Address. 


Dramatic  Aspects  of  Black  Scale. 
To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  olive  cuttings, 
showing  some  trouble  that  has  been  increasing 
for  several  years.  The  man  pruning  recently 
complained  of  his  eyes  and  face  smarting  from  the 
"scale  dust,"  and  called  my  attention  to  little 
cushions  on  the  limbs,  which  he  claimed  were 
"nests"  from  which  the  insect  had  fled.  We  saw 
while  examining  the  branches  a  very  plump  and 
very  red  Lady-bug  which  he  said  was  "our  friend" 
hunting  the  "scale's"  young  for  food.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  us  how  to  cure  this  trouble  and  pre- 
vent disaster  to  the  orange  trees  near? — F.  M.  C. 
Ceres. 

Your  pruner  is  a  wise  man.  The  "cushions" 
are  the  nests  from  which  young  "black  scale" 
have  or  will  escape — according  to  the  age  of  the 
nests.  The  nests  are  the  hardened  skins  of  the 
mother  scale  which  she  fills  with  eggs  before 
going  hence.  She  has  not  fled.  You  are  looking 
at  the  mummy  of  her.  The  dust  comes  not  from 
the  acales  direct  but  from  the  smut  fungus 
which  grows  upon  the  exudations  of  the  scales. 
Your  man  is  also  right  about  the  lady  bird,  but 
it  can  neither  eat  as  fast  nor  multiply  its  kind 
as  fast  as  the  scale  can.  Prune  your  olive  trees 
thoroughly  now  and  spray  as  soon  as  you  can 
with  distillate-caustic-soda  emulsion  or  with  crude 
oil  emulsion — about  half  as  much  crude  oil  as  is 
used  for  winter  spraying  of  deciduous  trees.  The 
same  scale  will  take  to  your  citrus  trees  as  you 

apprehend.   . 

Plowing  Almond  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  This  spring  I  plowed  my  al- 
mond orchard  eight  inches  deep  and  am  wonder- 
ing if  my  neighbor  will  have  equal  success  holding 
moisture  this  summer  by  plowing  four  inches  deep. 
Besides  his  grass  and  weeds  are  quite  high  and 
are  not  turned  under  as  my  eight  inch  plowing 
did  it.  No  doubt  my  neighbor  wishes  to  retain 
cover-crop  while  I  believe  in  almond  crop,  or 
did  I  plow  too  deep  and  waste  my  distillate? — 
Subscriber,  Arbuckle. 

Actually  of  course  you  are  saving  moisture 
and  he  is  losing  it.  Whether  the  trees  need  all 
you  are  saving  and  do  not  need  what  he  is  losing, 
they  themselves  will  have  to  tell  you  next  sum- 
mer and  afterwards  also,  for  if  they  do  come 
through  with  as  good  a  crop  next  summer  they 
will  have  less  to  get  through  the  fall  and  make 
good  buds  for  the  next  crop.  Watch  the  trees 
and  see  who  laughs  last. 


the  sulphur  it  contains.  But  to  add  nitrogen, 
which  is  the  great  plant  pusher,  you  need  some- 
thing else.  Barnyard  manure  worked  into  the 
soil  now  to  give  it  a  chance  to  disintegrate  be- 
fore the  melons  are  planted,  will  supply  nitrogen. 
If  this  is  not  available  or  if  your  soil  is  already 
quite  rich  and  you  only  desire  a  stimulant,  nitrate 
of  soda  is  generally  used.  You  can  broadcast  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  or  apply  that  amount  in  the 
hills  if  you  wish,  but  be  very  careful  to  mix 
it  well  with  the  soil,  for  bunching  it  too  much 
will  kill  the  plants.   

Pollenizing  Morello  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  six  large  Morello  cherry 
trees  about  25  years  old  that  do  not  bear  well, 
although  they  are  covered  with  bloom  each  year. 
There  were  more  cherries  than  usual  last  year. 
I  kept  some  branches  of  bloom  from  a  neighbor's 
trees  in  fruit  jars  in  the  trees.  What  kind  of 
cherries  would  be  best  to  graft  on  and  is  it  too 
late  to  graft  this  year?  About  how  many  grafts 
to  the  tree?  They  are  large  trees. — L.  F.  G., 
Paso  Robles. 

So  few  Morellos  are  grown  in  California  that 
we  have  had  no  observation  on  their  behavior 
under  cross-pollination.  Perhaps  some  reader 
will  advise  us.  Your  recourse  to  bringing  in 
branches  of  bloom  is  practicable  and  is  even 
advocated  as  a  commercial  practice  by  a  cherry 
grower  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Possibly 
introducing  a  hive  of  bees  would  help  your  trees 
to  bear.  Watch  the  blossoms  this  year  and  see 
if  there  are  plenty  of  bees  on  them;  if  not,  they 
may  settle  your  problem.  The  Black  Tartarian 
takes  well  on  the  Morello;  the  Royal  Ann  does 
not.  Cut  back  three  or  four  of  the  branches  to 
a  foot  or  so  above  the  forks  and  put  scions  in 
each,  removing  the  others  after  the  grafts  start. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  graft,  but  you  should  be 
rather  quick  about  it. 


Listing  or  Planting  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  put  in  about  50 
acres  of  corn  and  would  like  to  know  which  is 
the  best  way  to  plant  it.  Do  you  think  listing 
is  better  than  using  a  planter?  I  will  not  irrigate 
it. — F.  F.,  Escondido. 

The  best  way  to  plant  corn  is  undoubtedly  a 
careful  planting  on  land  well  winter-plowed  and 
harrowed  or  disked  for  weed  killing  until  plant- 
ing time.  Listing  is  a  cheaper  way  which  works 
well  enough  on  light  soils,  so  that  about  half 
the  corn  in  the  drier  states  in  the  corn  belt  is 
put  in  that  way.  It  is,  however,  largely  de- 
pendent on  some  summer  rains  for  a  crop.  You 
will  get  more  corn  by  better  planting,  followed 
by  thorough  cultivation,  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  get  more  margin  above  the  greater 
cost  of  doing  it  that  way. 


Cheap  Poison  for  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  chemical  that  will 
kill  Bermuda  grass  along  the  ditch  bank  and  the 
roadside?  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  chemical 
kills  the  land,  so  long  as  it  kills  the  Bermuda 
so  that  it  will  not  spread  into  the  vineyard. — 
H.  L.  B.,  Sanger. 

Common  salt  will  do  it  and  you  can  use  rock 
salt  or  stock  salt — whatever  you  can  get  at  the 
least  price,  in  form  convenient  for  scattering. 
Apply  sparingly  and  repeat  until  the  grass  gives 
up.  In  this  way  you  will  incur  the  least  danger 
of  overloading  moving  water  and  killing  some- 
thing you  wish  to  live. 


Pushing  Melons. 
To  the  Editor:  What  is  a  proper  fertilizer 
and  way  of  applying  to  ground  which  is  to  be 
planted  to  watermelons,  cantaloups,  etc.?  Also, 
what  is  a  stimulant  to  make  quick  growth  of 
melons?  Would  the  gypsum  which  we  use  on 
our  alfalfa  answer  the  same  purpose? — Planter, 
Gridley. 

Gypsum  is  something  of  a  pusher  for  other 
plants  as  well  as  legumes,   perhaps  because  of 


What  Is  "Spanish  Onion"? 

To  the  Editor:  Who  has  the  seed  or  sets  of 
a  genuine  Spanish  onion?  I  saw  a  man  two  years 
ago  selling  them  in  Redlands.  They  were  the 
largest  onions  I  ever  saw  and  perfectly  shaped. 
He  said  he  had  sent  to  Spain  for  seed.  I  cannot 
find  such  a  variety  listed  by  our  seedsmen. — 
J.  D.  L.,  Visalia. 

The  term  "Spanish  onion"  is  applied  to  a 
group  of  large  onions  and  it  is  not  the  particular 
name  of  any  single  variety.  One  of  this  group 
of  Spanish  onions  is  Ailsa  Craig,  which  is  known 
as  the  largest  onion  grown  in  the  State.  If  you 
use  that  name  the  seedsmen  can  fill  your  order. 


Lice  on  Rhubarb. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
insect  on  the  leaf  I  enclose  and  what  will  destroy 
it,  as  it  is  killing  rhubarb  plants  in  my  garden. 
I  have  tried  sulphur  but  that  doesn't  kill  them. — 
M.  E.  H.,  Napa. 

It  is  a  black  aphis  and  can  be  killed  by  spray- 
ing the  plant  with  soap  suds,  one-quarter  pound 


Good  Positions  Still  Open 

Now  that  Uncle  Sam's  boys  are  returning  from  battle- 
front  and  camp,  positions  are  harder  to  get  and  salaries 
are  lower.  But  there  is  one  line  of  work  which  offers 
just  as  good  opportunities  as  ever,  and  that  is  in  our 
circulation  department. 

We  need  a  few  more  red-blooded  men  to  present  the 
paper  to  those  who  are  not  already  subscribers,  and  to 
take  care  of  our  renewals.  Lack  of  experience  is  no 
barrier,  but  an  automobile  is  necessary. 

Straight  salary;  permanent  work  with  advancement. 
Tell  U6  about  yourself  and  ask  for  our  proposition.  It 
will  interest  you  if  you  are  a  live  wire. 


soap  to  one  gallon  of  water.  You  have  to  ase  a 
sprayer  to  hit  all  parts  of  the  leaves  where  the 
insects  are.  Repeat  the  spray  as  often  as  the 
insects  reappear.   

Plowing  During  Blooming. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  good 
to  plow  the  ground  when  the  plums  are  blooming, 
as  the  fruit  will  not  set  well  or  will  drop.  1 
always  had  my  ground  plowed  before,  but  this 
year  it  is  too  wet. — J.  F.  P.,  Lincoln. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  plowing  done  during 
the  blossoming  here  and  there  year  after  year  and 
speculation  as  to  the  effects  is  freely  indulged  in, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  careful  comparative 
tests  have  been  made.  We  would  much  rather  get 
the  land  in  shape  before  blooming  just  as  you 
have  usually  done,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 
you  can  hitch  up  and  go  to  plowing  as  soon  as 
the  soil  works  aright,  without  apprehension,  be- 
cause you  can  be  sure  of  two  things:  first,  it  is 
more  important  to  plow  when  the  soil  is  right 
than  when  the  tree  is  right;  second,  if  you  plow 
too  late  or  not  at  all,  the  trees  will  suffer  all  sum- 
mer and  the  fruit  you  do  get  will  be  poor  and 

small.   

Manuring  Young  Fig  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  consider  it  iajuri- 
ous  to  fig  trees  set  out  this  year  to  fertilize  with 
stable  manure;  if  not,  how  much  should  be  used 
to  each  tree? — T.  H.  R.,  Fresno. 

If  the  soil  is  any  good  they  surely  do  not  need 
manuring.  With  good  soil,  enough  moisture  and 
good  cultivation  a  young  tree  ought  to  strike 
out  fast  enough  without  manure.  Such  manure 
can  hardly  be  called  injurious,  and  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do  with  it,  spread  a  disk  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  or  three  inches  thick 
around  each  tree,  working  it  into  the  soil  later. 


Bark-Slitting  for  Sour  Sap. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  any  benefit  to  the  apple, 
prune  and  cherry  trees  to  split  the  »bark  in  the 
spring?  Will  it  prevent  sour  sap? — M.  D.,  Se- 
bastopol. 

Our  judgment  is  that  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  slit  the  bark  of  a  "bark  bound"  tree  just  as  it 
may  be  to  split  a  man's  collar  when  he  has  a 
fit,  but  to  slit  the  bark  to  prevent  sour  sap  is  as 
injurious  and  unreasonable  as  it  is  to  slit  a  cow's 
tail  for  "hollow  horn,"  and  a  man  who  wiH  do 
one  will  be  likely  to  do  the  other. 


Whitewash  and  Sunburn. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  proper  ti»e  to 
whitewash  peach  trees  that  are  sunburned? — W. 
J.,  Fowler. 

The  time  to  whitewash  is  before  the  trees  are 
sunburned — usually  as  soon  as  planted,  because 
the  sun  may  get  in  its  work  before  the  foliage 
appears.  Old  trees  should  be  kept  whitewashed 
all  the  time  unless  well  shaded  by  the  top  growth. 
Whitewash  will  not  cure  sunburn,  though  it  may 
keep  you  from  getting  more  of  it. 


California  Weather  Record 

Tbe  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  tar- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Fran«is«o 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  March  25,  1919: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperatar* 
,  «  Data 

Stations—  Past    Seasonal    Normal  i  "  > 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Red  Bluff  04        25.78        20.66         74  42 

Eureka    33.56        37.35         56  98 

Sacramento  01        16.98        16.39         64  44 

San  Francisco  ...    .11       25.11       19.02         67  46 

San  Jose   12        18.69        14.17         66  4t 

Fresno   06         6.54         7.99         68  36 

San  Luis  Obispo..    .50        17.76        17.38         66  38 

Los  Angeles  50         8.18       13.48         64  44 

San  Diego    1.27         8.08         8.59         62  44 

Winnemucca  10         6.00         5.65         64  S4 

Reno   38         8.15         8.55         64  30 

Tonopah   8S         4.32         6.33         52  36 

SNOW  ON  GROUND  MARCH  24. 
Huntington  Lake,  69  inches:  Cascada,  bare;  Squirrel  1m. 
14  inches;  Portola,  7  inches;  McCloud,  patches;  Summit,  108 
inches;  Sierraville,  4  inches;  Inskip,  72  inches;  YoeeBrite, 
2  inches. 
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By  Their  Grades  Ye  Shall  Know  Them 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


BOARD    fence  divided 

A two  lots  of  yearling 
steers.  They  had  been 
sired  by  bulls  of  the 
same  breed  and  class; 
they  had  received  simi- 
lar  feed  and  treatment, 
and  equal  opportunities 
for  development  and  fleshing.  Yet 
one  lot  averaged  965  pounds  and  the 
other  only  850  pounds.  And  a  buyer 
offered  to  pay  $17  for  the  first  lot 
but  only  $14  for  the  second. 

Why  this  difference  in  weight  and 
market  value?  Simply  because  the 
$14  lot  carried  one  cross  of  Short- 
horn blood  on  common  cows  picked 
up  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards; 
the  $17  lot  carried  two  crosses  of 
this  same  blood.  The  average  valu- 
ation on  the  first  lot  was  $119;  on 
the  second  lot  $164 — -a  difference  of 
$45  per  head. 

This  is  not  given  as  an  argument 
is  favor  of  Shorthorns,  but  as  proof 
that  good  bulls  furnish  a  simple  and 
certain  route  to  market  -  topping 
steers.  It  is  one  of  several  inter- 
esting experiments  conducted  at  Sni- 
-a-Bar  Farm,  near  Kansas  City, 
owned  by  the  late  W.  R.  Nelson,  and 
shows  that  good  breeding  is  just  as 
necessary  as  good  feeding  in  the 
making  of  beef.  No  amount  of  good 
feeding  will  result  in  prime  beef 
which  commands  the  high  dollar  un- 
less there  is  good  breeding  as  a  foun- 
dation. Not  only  the  increased 
weight  is  assured,  but  the  increased 
qnality,  which  commands  the  higher 
price  per  pound,  has  its  origin  in 
the  use  of  the  purebred  sire. 

Mr.  Nelson  believed  that  by  five 
successive  crosses  of  pure  blood  the 
effect  of  inferior  ancestry  would  be 
largely  lost.  Three  such  crosses 
have  already  been  made  and  the 
comparisons  were  interesting  to  vis- 
itors who  attended  a  demonstration 
at  the  farm  a  few  months  ago. 

The  result  of  the  first  cross  showed 
calves  which  were  a  great  improve- 
ment over  their  mothers.  They  had 
wider  and  straighter  backs,  deeper 
ribs,  better  hindquarters,  more  high- 
priced  meat  and  less  cheap  meat. 
The  difference  in  market  value  of 
steers  attributable  to  the  one  cross 
was  placed*  at  $25  per  head. 

The  second  cross  by  purebred  bulls 
was  represented  by  a  pen  of  coming 
three-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at 
their  sides.  These  heifers  were  al- 
most as  big  as  their  mothers,  al- 
though thej  had  two  years  yet  to 
grow.  They  were  closer  to  the 
ground,  had  broader  backs  and  more 
refined  heads,  and  were  decidedly 
superior  to  calves  of  the  first  cross. 
Their  calves,  representing  the  third 
cross,  showed  an  even  greater  im- 
provement and  very  closely  resem- 
bled purebreds  in  type  and  breed 
characteristics.  And  consequently 
in  money-making,  maTket-topping 
qualities. 

BREEDING-UP  INCREASES  QUALITY. 

That  good  breeding  makes  possible 
not  only  early  maturity  and  econom- 
ical production,  but  also  a  higher 
quality  of  meat  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  most  valuable  cuts, 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  two  steers — 
one  a  scrub  and  the  other  a  Here- 
ford grade.  Both  were  three  years 
old  and  they  were  raised  and  fin- 
ished off  with  the  same  feed  and 
care.  The  scrub  weighed  800  pounds 
and  dressed  out  50.2  per  cent.  The 
Hereford  grade  weighed  14  20  pounds 
and  dressed  out  61.8  per  cent.  The 
carcass  of  the  latter  yielded  a  higher 
proportion  of  valuable  cuts,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  loin  and  rib.  The 
meat  was  more  valuable  per  pound 
because  It  was  thicker,  more  attrac- 
tive in  color,  possessed  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  bone  to  lean  meat,  was 
marbled  with  fat  which  increased  its 
tenderness,  and  was  protected  by  a 
thick  layer  of  fat  covering. 

The  forequarters  of  a  steer  con- 
tain the  cheapest  cuts.  The  scrub 
in  this  demonstration  had  53.41  per 
cent  of  'his  weight  in  these  parts; 
the  Hereford  only  50.22  per  cent. 
The  rib  in  the  Hereford  was  worth 
8  tents,  more  per  pound  than  that 


in  the  scrub,  and  it  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  weight  of 
the  carcass.  In  the  hindquarters, 
the  loin  of  the  Hereford  was  valued 
at  24  ce*nts  per  pound,  and  consisted 
of  21.18  per  cent  of  the  carcass, 
worth  $44.64.  The  scrub's  loin  was 
valued  at  only  11  cents  per  pound, 
or  45  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the 
Hereford.  It  consisted  of  only  17.31 
per  cent  of  the  carcass,  and  was 
valued  at  only  $7.81. 

These  steers  sold  at  a  time  when 
prices  were  low.  The  Hereford 
brought  $124.06;  the  scrub  only 
$34.13.  The  difference  was  not  due 
to  the  mere  fact  that  the  Hereford 
weighed  considerably  more  than  the 
scrub,  but  was  chiefly  because  in 
every  case  the  Hereford's  carcass  was 
proportionately  heavier  for  the  most 
desirable  cuts,  and  the  value  of  such 
cuts  was  proportionately  higher  than 
the  cheaper  cuts  as  compared  with 
the  scrub  steer. 

BREEDING  INCREASES  PRODUCTION. 

Most  of  the  beef  cattle  in  Califor- 
nia are  raised  on  the  ranges.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges  has 
about  reached  its  limit.  We  cannot 
increase  the  acreage,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  cattle  that 
can  be  carried  on  the  ranges,  but 
we  can  produce  more  beef  per  acre 
by  making  the  steers  bigger  and 


longer  fit  for  perpetuation  in  the 
United  States.  A  scrub  is  wasteful 
of  feed,  and  wasteful  of  its  owner's 
labor.  The  scrub  has  served  its  pur-- 
pose  as  a  connecting  link-  between 
the  old,  obsolete  methods  of  farming 
and  new,  progressive  methods,  but 
our  aim  from  now  on  should  be  to 
make  the  scrub  extinct — to  make  it 
the  'missing  link'  so  far  as  livestock 
is  concerned." 

The  principal  factor  in  this  change 
must  be  the  herd  bull,  for  while 
calves  have  numerous  mothers  of 
various  types  the  herd  bull  is  the 
father  of  all  the  calves  and  his  type 
is  permanently  stamped  on  every  one 
of  them.  Consequently,  the  cattle- 
man who  expects  to  make  progress 
and  profit  under  new  production 
costs  should  decide  upon  a  type,  and 
then  purchase  a  bull  of  that  type 
that  is  an  outstanding  individual, 
and  sired  by  a  high-class  bull.  No 
big  success  has  ever  been  made  by 
a  breeder  who  did  not  use  outstand- 
ing herd  bulls,  and  the  better  the 
bulls  the  more  rapid  the  success — 
other  things  being  equal. 

Be  sure  that  every  bull  you  buy 
is  registered.  Even  if  you  never 
intend  to  have  registered  females, 
even  if  you  only  want  a  bull  for 
range  use — don't  accept  one  without 
papers.     Animals  "just  as  good  as 


A  purebred           like  this  at  the  head  of  a  grade  herd  will  make 

3  pounds  of  tender  steak  grow  where  2  pounds  of  tough  muscle 
grew  before. 


heavier  through  the  use  of  purebred 
bulls,  and  so  can  increase  our  profits 
in  the  same  ratio. 

We  do  not  know  the  average 
weight  Of  all  range  three-year-olds 
in  this  State,  but  in  Wyoming  it  runs 
from  1040  to  1075  pounds.  Last 
year  one  of  the  big  cattlemen  of 
that  State  who  uses  purebred  bulls 
marketed  his  two-year-olds  at  1040 
pounds,  or  at  approximately  the 
same  weight  as  the  average  of  the 
three-year-olds  from  the  same  lo- 
cality. 

The  other  day  two  ranchers  ship- 
ped their  steers  to  the  same  market. 
Both  used  the  same  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment forest  range  and  paid  the 
same  grazing  fee;  also  fed  similar 
roughage  during  the  winter.  But 
one  had  used  purebred  bulls  to  pro- 
duce his  steers,  while  the  other  had 
not.  Those  of  the  former  averaged 
200  pounds  more  in  weight,  brought 
$2  per  hundred  more,  and  netted 
their  owner  exactly  $40  per  head 
more  than  the  scrubs  netted  their 
owner. 

•  They  say  money  talks,  and  that 
extra  $40  per  head  ought  to  do  some 
pretty  convincing  talking  for  im- 
proved stock.  Keeping  a  scrub  bull 
is  like  winking  at  a  girl  in  the 
dark — it  never  gets  you  anywhere. 
If  the  herd  bull  is  inferior  to  the 
cows,  the  calves  will  average  in- 
ferior to  their  mothers.  If  the  bull 
is  better  than  the  cows,  the  calves 
will  average  better  than  their  moth- 
ers. By  whatever  percentage  the 
herd  bull  is  better  than  or  inferior 
to  the  cows,  by  that  much  will  the 
calves  be  better  than  or  inferior  to 
their  mothers. 

SWAT  THE  SCRUB. 

It  seems  as  though  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  advise  against  the 
use  of  scrub  bulls  nowadays,  for,  as 
Dr.  Mohler  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  says,  "Scrub  livestock  is  no 


registered"  or  "purebred  but  not  reg- 
istered," may  be  just  as  represented, 
but  they  will  not  breed  as  well  as 
registered  stock,  for  prepotency  has 
not  been  established  in  their  blood 
lines.  Outstanding  sires  have  always 
been  great  by  inheritance.  A  regis- 
tration paper  is  not  of  itself  a  guar- 
antee that  the  bull  will  prove  a  good 
breeder,  but  the  lack  of  one  is  pretty 
good  assurance  that  the  bull  will  not 
be  a  good  breeder.  A  poor  farmer 
cannot  afford  not  to  use  a  registered 
bull;  a  rich  one  should  have  judg- 
ment enough  to  use  one  without  be- 
ing told. 

HOW  MUCH  FOR  THE  HERD  SIRE? 

How  much  should  you  pay  for  a 
herd  header?  That  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  you  have  registered 
females,  how  big  your  pile  is,  and 
how  much  profit  you  want  to  make. 
If  you  have  registered  females,  you 
can  afford  to  pay  from  $500  to 
$1,000  if  your  herd  is  small  or  you 
are  a  beginner;  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  if  you  have  a  larger  herd  or 
an  established  reputation.  . 

Let's  see  what  the  difference  in 
results  would  be  from  a  $500  bull 
and  one  costing  $1,000.  If  you  have 
a  herd  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
1Q0  calves  during  the  service  life  of 
a  bull,  each  $100  invested  in  him 
will  add  $1  to  the  service  fee;  that 
is,  you  would  pay  $5  for  each  calf 
sired  by  a  $500  bull  and  $10  for 
each  one  sired  by  a  $1,000  bull.  It 
is  then  only  necessary  to  get  $5 
more  per  head  for  the  calves  from 
the  latter,  while  ordinarily  the  very 
fact  that  you  paid  $1,000  for  the 
bull  would  enable  you  to  sell  his 
calves  for  at  least  $50  more  each 
than  you  could  get  for  those  from 
the  $500  bull. 

Perhaps  you  simply  want  a  bull 
to  use  on  grade  cows  to  raise  steers 
for  market.  If  so,  you  can  well  af- 
ford to  pay  up  to  $500,  for  a  bull 


at  this  price  will  add  250  pounds  to 
the  weight  of  each  steer.  At  present 
prices  this  means  better  than  $25 
worth  of  extra  beef,  or  $750  in  a 
herd  of  30.  So,  taking  this  as  an 
average-sized  herd,  the  bull  will  pay 
for  himself  from  one  crop  of  calves 
and  hand  you  back  the  neat  little 
sum  of  $250  for  good  measure.  And 
he  will  continue  to  work  for  you  for 
several  years  after  he  has  paid  for 
himself. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  won't  have 
to  pay  quite  so  much  as  this.  On 
the  questionnaires  which  we  sent 
out  to  get  data  for  this  issue  we* 
asked  what  the  right  price  should  be 
for  a  young  bull  of  serviceable  age 
to  be  used  in  a  grade  herd.  The  an- 
swers varied  from  $200  to  $500,  with 
an  average  of  $330.  In  other  words, 
that  is  the  average  price  which  the 
average  California  breeder  expects 
to  get  for  the  average  young  service 
bull  good  enough  to  head  a  grade 
herd.  The  average  price  quoted  for 
bred  heifers  was  a  little  higher — 
$366.  This,  of  course,  was  for  aver- 
age animals  suitable  for  the  average 
beginner  to  buy,  and  not  for  out- 
standing individuals  Buch  as  it  is 
always  wise  to  buy  if  your  pocket- 
book  permits. 

START  A  REGISTERED  HERD. 

While  you  are  at  it,  why  not  buy 
about  three  registered  heifers  or 
cows  to  go  with  the  new  bull? 
You'll  be  surprised  how  rapidly  the 
herd  will  grow;  also  how  your  profits 
will  increase.  If  you  keep  the  fe- 
male increase,  you  will  have,  in 
four  or  five  years,  a  valuable  herd 
that  will  have  cost  practically  noth- 
ing but  i ts  keep.  The  bulls  which 
come  along  from  year  to  year  will 
sell  for  more  money  than  grades, 
and  the  heifers  will  take  the  place 
of  the  grades  you  have  been,  raising. 
By  selling  off  these  grades  aB  the 
registered  heifers  come  on,  you  will 
60on  have  a  herd  made  up  entirely 
of  purebreds. 

You  may  find  purebred  stock  harder 
to  buy  than  any  other  kind,  but  it 
Is  easier  to  sell.  The  demand  for 
registered  bulls  for  the  range  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  but  the  supply  here 
in  California  is  not  increasing  rap- 
idly enough.  Hundreds  are  brought 
in  from  the  East  every  year,  yet  the 
buyers  would  greatly  prefer  to  pur- 
chase home-bred  bulls  which  are 
already  acclimated.  The  demand 
for  stock  is  heavy  and  will  continue 
bo  for  years,  and  the  registered  beef 
cattle  business  of  this  State  could 
be  increased  many  fold  without 
being  overdone.  "Prospects  very 
bright,"  "demand  better  than  ever." 
"demand  far  exceeds  supply,"  "all 
sold  out" — that's  the  way  the  replies 
read  on  the  questionnaires  in  an- 
swer to  our  question  about  the  de- 
mand for  stock  and  the  future  pros- 
pects. 

California  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  great  purebred  centers  of 
the  United  States — a  fountain  head 
to  which  breeders  from  the  East, 
from  the  North  and  from  abroad  will 
come  for  registered  stock.  Are  you 
going  to  help  supply  the  demand  and 
share  in  the  profits? 


VON  HEIM  H0LSTEINS  SELL  HIGH 

An  average  of  $669  was  made  on 
67  head  of  registered  Holsteins, 
March  17,  at  the  sale  of  the  herd 
owned  by  J.  von  Herberg,  Kent, 
Wash.  The  bull  Finderne  Mutual 
Fayne  Valdessa  topped  the  sale,  go- 
ing to  a  Canadian  buyer  at  $9,100. 
The  world  record  cow,  Daisy  Dew- 
drop,  brought  $3,000. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto, 
secured  three  head:  Countess  Ro- 
mula  Korndyke,  a  32-pound  cow, 
at  $800;  Johanna  De  Kol  of  Rush- 
court,  the  former  two-year-old  world 
record  milk  cow.  at  $710.  and  the 
heifer  calf,  von  Heim  Mechthilde 
Valdessa,  at  $200. 

The  sale  was  well  advertised  and 
drew  a  large  crowd  in  spite  the  in- 
clement weather.  The  buyers  were 
well  pleased  with  the  offerings  and 
bid  liberally. 
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He  Found  What  He  Needed 


Written  by  Frank  D.  Tomson 


Imm^\   WAS    just    closing  my 
▼      desk      preparatory  to 
I       leaving  the  office  when 
the    door    was  opened 
and    an    out  -  of  -  town 
business-   man    of  my 
acquaintance  entered. 
"I  came  in  to  have  a  little  chat 
with  you,"  he  said  abruptly.    "In  a 
way  I  am  rather  at  sea." 

I  remarked,  as  I  motioned  him  to 
a  chair,   "I  didn't  suppose  that  a 
man  of  your  business  ability  and 
.  decision  was  ever  at  sea." 

"Well,  sir,  fll  tell  you.  '  I've 
been  in  business  a  long  time  and  I 
have  made  a  lot  of  money — made  it 
honestly.  I  began  in  a  small  way 
and  stayed  on  the  job  early  and 
late,  and  now  I  have  a  big  business, 
well  organized  and  an  income  vastly 
larger  than  I  ever  assumed  I  would 
possess.  But  after  all  T  don't  feel 
satisfied,  that  is,  I  don't  get  much 
real  enjoyment  out  of  it  all.  The 
fact  is  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and 
was  a  young  man  before  I  left  it, 
and  somehow  I  have  never  felt 
really  at  home  since  I  have  been  in 
business.  I  like  to  do  business  all 
right.  I  enjoy  making  money  and 
spending  it  in  useful  channels.  I 
have  many  acquaintances  among 
successful  people  whose  friendship 
I  appreciate,  but  somehow  there's 
something  lacking.  I  used  to  have 
a  different  feeling  when  I  was  at 
home  on  the  farm,  but  I  suppose 
that  was  because  I  was  younger 
then.  It's  been  a  good  many  years 
since  I  have  been  back  to  the  old 
farm,  for  my  people  are  no  longer 
there.  I  have  heard  you  express 
yourself  a  number  of  times,  and  al- 
ways in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  happy  vein,  in  regard  to  the 
people  whom  you  meet  and  .  asso- 
ciate with  in  the  livestock  world. 
So,  I  just  thought  I  would  drop  in 
and  talk  with  you  a  little." 

"Will  you  be  busy  toniorrow?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  not'  particularly." 

"Then  I  will  drive  by  your  hotel 
in  the  morning  and  pick  you  up, 
and  we'll  spend  a  day  that  you'll 
not  forget." 

He  was  waiting  for  me  the  next 
morning  and  we  motored  out  of  the 
city  along  the  valley,  up  over  the 
hiils  where  a  .commanding  view  of 
the  country  never  fails  to  excite  in- 
terest. Then  we  turned  into  a  lane 
overhung  with  spreading  trees.  We 
drew  up  at  a  farm  home  of  a  man 
who  had  for  some  years  been  en- 
gaged in  improving  a  herd  of  cattle. 
We  learned  that  the  owner  was 
away,  having  driven  to  the  city  to 
meet  a  party.  Being  assured  that 
we  were  welcome  to  drive  out  in 
the  pastures  we  did  so  and  found  a 
part  of  the  herd  along  the  shaded 
stream  that  traversed  the  farm. 

"By  George,  this  is  beautiful!  Say, 
this  is  great!  This  man  must  be 
making  money,"  were  expressions 
that  my  friend  gave  at  intervals  as 
we  crossed  the  pasture,  along  by 
the  meadow,  and  in  view  of  the 
cornfield. 

"Yes,  he's  making  money,  but  that 
isn't  all.    This  man  is  enjoying  life." 

Leaving  the  car  we  walked  among 
the  herd.  One  after  another  the 
individuals  claimed  his  attention. 

BRINGS  BACK  FOND  M  KM  OKIES. 

"Why,  say,  we  used  to  have  a 
roan  cow  a  good  deal  like  this  one. 
I  remember  she  was  a  big  milker 
and  we  all  thought  of  her  as  one  of 
the  family.  And  we  had  a  red  one 
much  like  this  one  here.  I  don't 
suppose  she  was  as  fine,  but  she  was 
a  good  one.  We  showed  her  once  at 
»the  county  fair  and  won  a  prize.  I 
was  about  fourteen  years  old  then 
and  my  father  let  me  hold  her  while 
she  was  being  judged.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  was  as  happy  a  boy  in 
the  eounty  that  day  as  I  was  when 
the  judge  tied  a  blue  ribbon  on 
Cherry's  halter  —  we  called  her 
Cherry.  I  remember  my  mother 
waved  her  handkerchief  to  me  from 
up  is  the  grandstand  when  the  rib- 
bon was  tied.    Isn't  it  singular  how 


these  little  things  get  hold  on  a  fel- 
low and  stay  with  him?  I've  made 
many  a  business  deal  which  netted 
me  thousands  of  dollars,  yet  it  didn't 
cause  half  the  happiness  that  win- 
ning that  little  prize  did." 

He  went  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other, looking  them  over,  comment- 
ing on  the  different  ones,  noting  the 
richness  of  their  coats,  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  conformation  and  the 
grace  of  their  lines.  "Why,  say,  I 
didn't  know  there  were  any  such 
cattle  as  these  in  this  country.  Look 
at  those  calves.  Isn't  that  little 
roan  youngster  a  dandy?  He's  as 
square  as  a  box  and  holds  his  head 
up  as  though  he  owned  the  earth.  I 
remember  at  home  one  winter  when 
I  was  a  boy  I  trained  two  calves  as 
oxen.  One  day  something  frightened 
them  and  they  ran  off,  upsetting 
the  wagon  and  tearing  things  up 
generally.  I  can  remember  yet  how 
my  father  laughed  about  it.  Say, 
this  is  a  beautiful  place,  isn't  it? 
Aren't  those  fine  trees?  Makes  a 
fine  place  for  cattle,  doesn't  it?" 

As  we  were  leisurely  going  about 
among  the  cattle  and  enjoying  the 
scene  the  owner  of  the  farm,  in 
company  with  another  gentleman, 
approached  and  greeted  us.  The 
owner  explained  that  his  guest  had 
to  make  a  certain  train  and  if  we 
would  excuse  them  they  would  at- 
tend to  a  little  business  and  hurry 


that  was  a  big  price."  Then  he 
went  again  among  the  herd  and 
studied  these  two  heifers  minutely. 
After  a  little  he  said,  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  this  farmer  here  is 
able  to  sell  his  cattle  for  any  such 
prices  as  these  two  sold  for?"  I 
happened  to  know  about  how  his 
sales  had  been  running  and  quoted 
some  of  the  prices.  "Why,  this  man 
has  got  a  real  business,"  was  his 
emphatic  comment. 

We  drove  into  the  other  pastures 
and  paddocks  and  his  interest  seem- 
ed to  increase  with  each  group  we 
looked  over.  There  was  a  rich  car- 
pet of  grass  and  the  gentle  sloping 
pastures,  the  wooded  areas,  and  the 
fields  seemed  to  hold  my  friend's  at- 
tention. Then  he  remarked,  "By 
George,  if  I  had  only  become  a 
farmer  when  I  came  out  to  this 
country  what  it  would  have  meant 
to  me." 

COMBINES    PLEASURE    AND  PROFIT. 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you,"  I  asked, 
that  you  might  still  become  a  farm- 
er and  have  your  farm  stocked  with 
cattle  like  these?"  He  seemed 
rather  surprised  at  the  question,  re- 
marking that  his  entire  business 
life  had  been  spent  in  other  lines 
and  he  would  scarcely  feel  capable 
to  undertake  such  a  venture  at  this 
time  of  life.  I  suggested  that  with 
a  man  of  his  business  instinct  it 
could  be  done,  and  clone  profitably, 


Because  of  its  numerous  opportunities  for  both  pleasure  and  profit,  the  raising  of  beef  rattle 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  prominent  business  men  who  find  "something  larking"  in 
their  city  life  and  have  a  hankering  to  get  eloser  to  nature. 


back  to  the  city,  as  the  time  was 
short.  They  left  us  and  looked 
quickly  through  the  herd,  finally 
separating  two  of  the  heifers.  After 
a  rather  close  examination  they 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  conclusion, 
and  the  visitor  drew  out  his  check 
book  and  filled  out  a  check.  As 
they  approached  their  car  they  came 
our  way  to  bid  us  good-bye,  the 
owner  remarking,  "Mr.  Brown  here 
has  just  beat  me  out  of  two  of  my 
good  heifers."  Brown  retorted,  "I 
got  the  heifers  all  right,  but  I  didn't 
exactly  beat  him  out  of  them,  and 
as  evidence  of  that  I  ask  you  to 
show  them  the  check  I  just  gave 
you." 

1  INK  STOCK  BRINGS  HIGH  PRICES. 

The  farmer  produced  the  check 
and  as  he  handed  it  over  he  said, 
"Well,  he  darned  near  beat  me  out 
of  them  anyhow."  My  business 
friend  studied  the  check  carefully, 
then  returned  it  with  the  remark, 
"You  do  Mr.  Brown  a  great  in- 
justice." "Injustice,  nothing,"  re- 
turned the  farmer,  "look  at  what  he 
got,  those  two  roan  ones  over  there. 
I've  a  good  notion  to  back  out  on 
him  now." 

The  men,  laughing,  entered  their 
car  and  drove  away  and  my  business 
friend  watched  them  till  they  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees.  "Do  you 
suppose  that  check  was  just  for 
those  two  heifers?"  he  asked  with 
an  expression  of  doubt.  I  assured 
him  that  it  was.  "Why,  I  never 
heard  of  such  prices  as  that  for  cat- 
tle— $2,400  for  two  heifers?  Why, 
when  we  sold  Cherry,  the  best  cow 
we  had,  before  I  left  the  farm,  she 
only  brought  $56  and  we  thought 


as  well  as  furnishing  the  very  thing 
which  he  acknowledged  he  so  much 

desired." 

'  As  we  drove  along  the  river  road 
toward  the  city  my  business  friend 
rode  in  silence  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Then  he  spoke  in  a  serious 
though  decisive  vein,  "I  have  reach- 
ed a  conclusion.  '  If  I  can  obtain  a 
farm  within  easy  reach  of  the  city 
where  I  live  I  will  start  a  small 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  I  say  small 
herd,  for  I  dan  see  that  lacking  ih 
experience  I  would  have  no  business 
attempting  to  run  a  large  one.  Mak- 
ing things  pay  has  become  an  estab- 
lished practice  with  me  and  so  what- 
ever I  do  in  the  Shorthorn  business  ) 
must  show  profit  or  progress  con- 
sistent with  the  investment  and  care. 
If  I  can  do  this  it  is  the  very  thing 
I've  wanted  all  of  these  years — and 
didn't  know  it.  It  all  comes  back  to 
me  now — those  days  of  happiness  on 
the  farm  when  I  was  only  a  kid. 
All  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  feel  again 
that  sense  of  freedom  and  contact 
with  nature  that  I  used  to  feel,  but 
wasn't  aware  of  its  source.  As  I 
say,  this  venture  will  be  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  but  believe  me  I  can  see 
right  now  that  I  am  going  to  be 
happy." 

HIS  AMBITION  REALIZED. 

Two  years  later  I  received  a  char- 
acteristic letter  from  my  business 
friend.    It  read: 

"I  believe  I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  this  country  today.  We  have  all 
moved  to  the  farm.  We  put  it  to  a 
vote  at  the  dinner  table  one  evening 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  the  entire 
family  voted  to  make  the  change. 
I  had  no  idea  that  the  farm  would 
get  such  a  hold  on  the  family.  My 


son  spent  the  entire  summer  here 
looking  after  everything  that  needed 
looking  after,  and  that  was  a  lot. 
He  boarded  with  the  men  and  picked 
up  all  the  information  about  farm- 
ing and  herd  management  that  he 
could  from  them.  Now  he  has 
changed  his  plans  about  college, 
having  decided  to  take  a  course  in 
animal  husbandry  instead  of  engi- 
neering. Maybe  you  think  I  wasn't 
glad  to  hear  it. 

"Mother  and  the  girls  spent  a  good 
many  days  out  here,  too.  They  are 
close  readers  of  livestock  papers.  We 
have  a  little  show  contest  in  the 
evenings  about  twice  a  week.  The 
boys  brush  up  the  calves  we  are  fit- 
ting and  include  one  or  two  of  the 
others  and  then  we  all  try  our  hand 
at  placing  them.  Up  to  date  the 
women  folks  have  had  rather  the 
best  of  it  and  of  course  are  a  bit 
proud  of  their  'expertness.' 

"I  only  wish  I  had  begun  years  ago 
in  this  line.  Then  I  would  have 
stood  for  something  in  the  calling 
instead  of  being  only  a  beginner. 
But  perhaps  I  wasn't  proud  the 
other  day  when  one  of  your  good 
breeders,  Bradford,  drove  in  and. 
after  looking  the  herd  over,  offered 
me  $800  apiece  for  two  yearling 
heifers  that  I  bought  with  their 
dams  at  the'  Newland  sale  last  fall. 
The  two  cows  with  these  calves  cost 
me  $1,950.  Pretty  good  deal,  wasn't, 
it?  He-  also  offered  $700  for  the 
two-year-old  heifer  that  had  been 
stunted  a  little  before  we  bought 
her.  She  was  pretty  thin  at  the 
time,  but  as  she  came  from  what 
seemed  to  be  a  good  line  of  ancestry 
we  took  a  chance  on  her  at  $400. 
She  is  growing  out  nicely  and  we 
have  hopes  of  her  being  a  splendid 
breeder.  Naturally  I  am  banking 
pretty  strong  on  my  judgment  now. 
Do  you  know  of  any  show  where  a 
good  judge  is  needed?  I  thanked 
Bradford  for  the  offers  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  all  the  heifers  are 
worth,  but  we  need  them  in  the 
herd,  so  declined  to  sell  them.  Brad- 
ford assured  me  before  he  got  away 
that  I  had  made  every  move  right 
so  far.    That  was  real  music  to  me. 

"By  the  way,  Smith  of  the  First 
National  and  Sawyer,  the  manufac- 
turer, drive  out  to  the  farm  fre- 
quently and  are  figuring  on  two 
farms  near  us  and  will  then  buy  a 
few  Shorthorns.  The  more  they  see 
of  our  "herd  and  learn  of  the  busi-  w 
ness  the  more  enthusiastic  they  be- 
come. Guess  I'll  soon  be  the  veteran 
breeder  of  this  section. 

"We  have  thirty  head  of  Short- 
horns now,  just  half  of  them  drop- 
ped on  the  farm,  and  we  begin  to 
feel  that  we  are  in  a  small  way  at 
least  a  part  of  the  most  interesting 
calling  in  which  men  can  engage. 
We  are  continually  being  impressed 
by  the  large  number  of  refined,  edu- 
cated and  well-to-do  people  who  are 
identified  with  the  beef  cattle  busi- 
ness. You  know  we  are  going  to 
show  a  few  of  our  calves  and  would 
like  to  have  you  see  them  before 
they  start  for  the  fair.  In  the  mean- 
time remember  that  I  am  just  about 
the  happiest  man  there  is.  I  have 
found  what  I  was  looking  for." 


SILOS  ARE  MONEY  MAKERS. 

California  farmers  need  to  buck 
up  on  silo  building.  Back  east  Wis- 
consin leads  with  55,992;  New  York 
has  55,000,  Michigan  33.000,  Illinois 
30,000,  Indiana  27,000.  Pennsylvania 
20,825,  and  Ohio  25,000.  Out  here 
on  the  coast,  Washington  leads  with 
2,925;  Oregon  has  1,834,  a«d  Cali- 
fornia comes  in  a  poor  third  with 
only  1,081.  Don't  our  farmers 
realize  the  money-making  value  of 
silos,  or  are  the  silo  salesmen  asleep 
at  the  switch? 


There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture 
that  takes  as  little  fertility  from 
the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
turns as  good  profit  for  the  farmer 
as  dairy  farming.  Wherever  the 
farm  products  have  been  turned  into 
butter  for  a  number  of  years,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
crop  producing  capacity  of  the  soil. 
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UR  acquaintance  with 
elephant  grass  (or  Na- 
pier Fodder)  dates  back 
to  1912,  after  reading 
an  excellent  account  of 
it'  in  its  wild  state  in 
Africa  by  Dr.  0.  Stapf, 
of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Kew,  England.  We  im- 
mediately got  into  correspondence 
with  the  writer  in  an  endeavor  to 
procure  seed.  He  was  unable  to 
supply  any,  and  the  parties  to  whom 
he  referred  us  had  none  for  distri- 
bution. Meanwhile  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
secured  some  plants  in  1913  from 
South  Africa.  These  were  multiplied 
by  cuttings  and  root  divisions  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  permit  of  its 
distribution  to  their  field  stations 
for  trial  and  later  to  various  farmers 
and  others  co-operating  with  the  De- 
partment. 

During  this  same  period  the  grass 
had  also  been  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia from  Africa  and  seed  sent  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  packages  of 
seed  sent  from  Australia  were  from 
African-grown  seed  and  simply  re- 
distributed to  the  United  States.  We 
have  now  growing,  plants  which 
were  raised  from  seed  originating  in 
the  Belgian  Congo,  from  seed  from 
Rhodesia,  and  from  Australia.  We 
mention  these  facts  because  of  the 
confusion  that  has  arisen  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  California  plants  and 
the  various  claims  made  in  regard 
to  their  introduction  into  the  State. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  first 
plants  grown  in  the  State  were  at 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  trial  grounds  at  Chico. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
elephant  grass,  a  fine-stemmed,  nar- 
row-leafed type,  and  one  with  coarse 
stems  and  broader  leaves.  The  seed 
received  from  the  Belgian  Congo 
produced  for  us  plants  with  fine 
stems  and  narrow  leaves,  while  the 
seed  from  Rhodesia  produced  plants 
with  coarse  stems  and  broad  leaves. 

SOMETHING  OK  ITS  HISTORY. 

As  a  wild  plant  this  grass  is  re- 
corded in  the  botanical  literature  of 
Africa  at  least  as  early  as  1864,  but 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years 
has  its  forage  value  been  recognized. 
A  missionary  by  the  name  of  Meny- 
harth  collected  plants  in  Rhodesia 
during  the  years  1890  to  1894  and 
placed  a  note  in  connection  with  his 
specimen  of  elephant  grass  that  it 
was  good  fodder  for  cattle.  This 
statement,  however,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1905.  It  is  recorded  as 
being  seen  occasionally  in  a  "state 
of  cultivation"  by  the  natives  as 
early  as  1898.  The  natives  used  the 
tall  mature  canes  for  fences  and 
partitions  for  their  dwellings  and 
the  leaves  as  a  "muti"  or  "mush- 
onga,**  which  means  something  to 
make  other  crops  grow,  or  as  we 
would  understand  it,  an  organic 
fertilizer.  This  discovery  of  the 
natives  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Zeller, 
who  from  the  results  of  his  analysis 
considered  the  rotting  grass  as  well 
as  its  ash  a  very  valuable  manure. 
Diestel  in  1907  and  Pilger  in  1908 
are  authorities  for  the  statement 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  African 
fodder  grasses. 

The  real  credit  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  grass  to  commercial  agri- 
culture must  be  given  to  B.  G. 
Kenny,  the  Native  Commissioner  at 
Gutu.  and  Col.  Napier  of  Springs, 
Bulawayo,  who  about  1908  called 
the  attention  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Rhodesia  to  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  grass  as  a  fodder 
plant.  Col.  Napier  furnished  the 
roots  which  the  Department  distrib- 
uted to  its  co-operative  experiment- 
ers in  the  season  of  1909-10.  For 
this  reason  it  would  seem  singularly 
appropriate  to  name  the  grass 
Napier  Fodder  after  Col.  Napier. 

ITS  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HABITAT. 

From  Dr.  Stapf's  article  previously 
mentioned  we  gather  the  informa- 
tion that  the  grass  occurs  wild  over 
a  very  large  territory,  including 
more  than  the  southern  half  of  the 


The  problem  of  feed  for  stock  has  become  a  very  acute  one  in  Cali- 
fornia for  several  years  past.  Thousands  of  cows  are  said  to  have  been 
given  up  by  dairymen  because  of  the  high  price  of  feed.  We  are  all  aware 
of  what  takes  place  on  the  ranges  in  our  State  during  dry  years  when 
feed  is  scarce.  The  remedy,  at  least  in  part,  is  the  growing  of  high  yield- 
ing forage  crops  on  cultivated  land  to  give  the  range  a  chance  to  recuper- 
ate without  reducing  the  number  of  stock  carried.  We  are  confident  that 
in  certain  sections  at  least,  Napier  fodder  will  supply  a  very  great  need. 


African  continent.  It  grows  in 
greatest  luxuriance  along  the  rivers 
and  marsh  lands,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  23  feet.  From  these  areas 
it  frequently  extends  into  the  open 
places  in  the  brush  and  forest  where 
much  drier  conditions  prevail.  In 
such  localities  it  grows  about  6  feet 
high. 

As  one  would  expect  with  any 
plant  having  such  a  wide  distribu- 
tion and  growing  under  such  a  var- 
iety of  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, both  coastal  and  interior, 
numerous  forms  and  varieties  occur 


far  discovered  that  might  be  con- 
sidered unfavorable,  yet  no  injurious 
results  are  recorded. 

The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  the  long  canes  and  consist  of  nar- 
row bristly  yellowish-white  plumes 
or  spikes  6  to  12  inches  long.  Up 
to  the  present  writing  the  grass  has 
not  produced  fertile  seed  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  reports  from  Africa  in- 
dicate that  it  is  a  shy  seeder  even 
in  its  native  country. 

A  patch  of  Napier  Fodder  has  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  in  the 
middle  of  the  hot  summer  with  its 


Napier  Fodder  In  proper  growth  to  eat  for  hay. 


in  a  wild  state.  Many  of  these  vari- 
ations have  been  considered  and 
described  as  new  species  leading  to 
much  confusion  and  very  many 
names  in  the  literature. 

For  the  present  and  until  a  de- 
tailed study  has  been  made  of  the 
grass  in  its  native  habitat  we  will 
follow  the  eminent  authority,  Dr. 
Stapf,  and  call  it  Pennisetum  pur- 
pureum,  regarding  all  other  botani- 
cal names  as  synonyms. 

THE  PLANT  DESCRIBED. 

Napier  Fodder  is  a  perennial 
grass  growing  from  6  to  20  feet 
high,  with  fibrous  roots  like  corn  or 
sorghum,  from  which  arise  at  the 
crown  numerous  stools,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  age  of  the  plant. 
A  single  cutting  or  joint,  rooting  as 
readily  as  a  geranium,  may  produce 
as  many  as  40,  60  or  80  stems  from 
the  crown  in  a  single  season.  The 
leaves  are  abundant,  smooth  and 
tapering,  reminding  one  of  corn  or 
sorghum,  and  from  20  to  30  inches 
long  and  1  to  2  inches  wide.  The 
margin  or  edge  of  the  leaf  is  more 
or  less  rough.  This  is  the  only  fea- 
ture of  the  grass  that  we  have  so 


dense  bright  green  leaves  obscuring 
the  ground  and  hiding  from  view  a 
person  standing  in  it  at  a  distance 
of  six  feet. 

METHODS  OF  PROPAGATION. 

Napier  grass  does  not  readily  grow 
from  seed.  We  have  sown  it  out  of 
doors  in  both  spring  and  fall,  as  is 
customary  with  other  new  grasses 
under  trial,  without  results.  By 
careful  culture  in  a  fiat  or  box  or 
in  the  greenhouse,  plants  may  be 
raised  from  seed.  Only  under  the 
most  congenial  soils  and  climate 
such  as  exist  in  parts  of  Southern 
California  during  the  summer 
months  would  one  be  apt  to  succeed 
in  raising  plants  from  seed  in  the 
open  fields.  The  tiny,  delicate-look- 
ing plants  grow  very  rapidly  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  have  as 
many  as  nine  stools  If  supplied  with 
warm  soil  and  weather  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  When  established  the 
plants  need  very  little  attention  and 
will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  in  a 
soil  that  would  be  considered  defi- 
cient in  moisture  for  most  plants. 

A  second  method  of  propagation 
is  by  cuttings  or  joints,  which  con- 


sist of  the  mature  canes  of  the  pre- 
vious season's  growth.  These  canes 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  18  to 
24  inches  and  placed  in  a  furrow 
and  covered  with  3  or  4  inches  of 
soil.  Roots  and  leaf  shoots  soon 
develop  from  the  nodes  or  joints. 
Owing  to  the  tremendous  growth 
made  by  these  plants  laterally  in 
a  single  season,  for  permanent  plant- 
ings the  distance  between  the  rows 
should  be  six  feet  with  the  plants 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In 
gardens  or  small  areas  3x3  would 
permit  of  cultivation  with  a  hand 
hoe  only. 

If  planted  3x6  feet.  2,420  joints 
or  root  divisions  would  be  required 
to  plant  an  acre,  or  double  this 
number  if  planted  3x3  feet.  The 
success  of  this  method  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
canes  when  planted.  The  buds  which 
will  be  found  at  the  nodes  or  joints 
should  not  have  sprouted  and  al- 
lowed to  wither,  and  the  canes  must 
not  have  been  frozen.  For  this 
reason  in  most  localities  in  Cali- 
fornia it  will  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  canes  from  freezing  weather  by 
burying  them  in  moist  but  not  wet 
soil.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  pit  from  soaking  rains  and 
causing  the  canes  to  rot.  One  must 
always,  keep  in  mind  that  Napier 
grass  is  a  warm  weather  plant,  and 
that  the  time  for  planting  is  the 
same  as  for  corn,  sorghum  or  sudan 
grass.  It  differs  from  these,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  may  be  planted  any- 
time during  the  summer  and  fall  if 
moisture  is  available.  Too  early 
spring  planting  or  too  late  plantings 
are  not  recommended. 

A  third  and  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory method  is  by  division  of  the 
roots.  A  mature  clump  of  the  pre- 
vious season  may  be  divided  into  30 
or  more  pieces,  each  one  being  con- 
sidered a  plant  and  transplanted  at 
the  same  distance  as  the  joints  above 
mentioned. 

A  fourth  method  which  requires 
more  skill  and  attention  is  by  the 
offshoots  as  they  appear  from  the 
crown  in  summer.  These  break  off 
readily  at  the  base  and  include  a 
solid  portion  which  when  placed  in 
the  soil  under  good  moisture  condi- 
tions will  immediately  root  and  pro- 
duce new  plants.  C.  W.  Piper  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Argi- 
culture  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  one  South  African  farmer 
produced  over  7000  plants  from 
three  plants  in  a  single  year  by 
using  slips  and  root  divisions.  Simi- 
lar instances  are  known  in  Southern 
California  where  they  have  a  very 
long  growing  season,  although  no 
actual  counts  have  been  made. 

GROWTH  AND  PRODUCTION. 

No  forage  plant  that  we  know  of, 
including  alfalfa,  corn,  sorghum  or 
sudan  grass,  will  grow  as  rapidly 
or  produce  such  enormous  yields  of 
excellent  forage  as  Napier  Fodder. 
Well-established  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  the  previous  season  were 
cut  off  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
with  a  hoe  (by  mistake)  on  May  22, 
1918.  This  was  severe  treatment, 
yet  we  saw  this  same  planting  on 
July  18,  a  few  days  less  than  two 
months,  and  it  was  a  dense  leafy 
thicket  averaging  7  feet  in  height. 
A  person  standing  in  the  grass  six 
feet  distant  was  completely  hidden 
from  view. 

We  endeavored  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  yield  per  acre 
might  be  by  weighing  a  small 
amount;  and,  allowing  for  three  cut- 
tings in  a  season,  a  conservative 
estimate  would  be  60  tons  of  green 
fodder  per  acre.  A.  E.  Breakwell. 
Government  Agrostologist  for  New 
South  Wales,  reports  yields  at  the 
rate  of  16  tons  of  green  fodder  per 
acre  from  a  single  cutting/'  The  ex- 
periments were  conducted  at  the 
Grafton  Experiment  Farm  and  were 
young  plants  placed  six  feet  apart. 
At  the  Wollingbar  Experiment  Farm 
he  reports  that  it  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  25  tons  per  acre  of  green  fodder 
and  that  they  were  able  to  obtain 
(Concluded  on  page  488) 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.] 


MODEL  PLANT  AT  TOYON  FARMS. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Toyon  Farms 
Association  dairy  ranch  near  Los 
Gatos,  where  only  tuberculin  tested 
Holstein-Friesians  are  kept,  was  a 
revelation  in  modern  dairying  equip- 
ment. The  manager,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, stated  that  $20,000  worth  of 
equipment  had  been  added  since  last 
June.  Everything  from  milking  ma- 
chine to  handling  the  manure  is  of 
the  very  latest  and  best  of  its  kind 
and  method. 

The  ranch  is  equipped  to  produce 
certified  milk  and  every  precaution 
possible  to  human  ingenuity  is  taken 
to  have  and  keep  the  milk  pure.  To 
begin  with,  every  animal  is  tuber- 
culin tested  and  so  far  has  been 
found  absolutely  free  from  tubercu- 
losis, and  if  the  herd  passes  the  test 
twice  more  with  no  reactors  it  will 
become  a  Federal  accredited  herd, 
and  the  first  one  in  California.  The 
calves  are  fed  only  pasteurized  milk 
and  being  from  healthy  cows  makes 
them  doubly  sure  of  being  kept  free 
from  iisease. 

Tire  feed  barn  for  the  general 
dairy  herd  is  separate  from  the  milk- 
ing barn  and  is  composed  of  open, 
roomy  sheds  surrounding  hay  stor- 
age and  racks,  all  under  one  roof. 
Grain  and  corn  silage  are  fed  in  the 
milking  barn.  Both  the  feed  barn 
and  milking  barn  are  disinfected  and 
whitewashed  regularly  and  as  often 
as  necessary.  All  droppings  from 
the  milking  barn  arc  washed  out 
into  a  large  main  sewer,  which  leads 
to  an  enormous  cesspool,  which  is 
pumped  out  every  three  months  and 
the  contents  mixed  with  the  irriga- 
tion water.  A  recent  installation  is 
a  milking  machine,  which  so  far  is 
well  liked. 

The  milk  house  is  separate  from 
the  barns  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  milkers  do  not  enter  this  de- 
partment at  all,  but  the  milk  is 
poured  into  an  outside  vat,  from 
which  it  passes  down  through  a  elar- 
ifier  and  over  a  brine  cooler,  which 
is  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  arti- 
ficial refrigeration.  In  every  way 
known  to  man  the  milk  is  kept  as 
germ  free  as  possible  and  at  a  tem- 
perature point  that  will  provent  the 
increase  of  bacterial  content.  After 
use,  all  milk  utensils  are  thoroughly' 
washed  and  sterilized,  then  placed 
in  a  sun  room,  which  is  enclosed  in 
glass,  by  which  all  flies  and  dust 
are  kept  out  and  the  purifying  sun- 
light allowed  to  enter.  A  complete 
refrigeration  and  ice  plant  of  suit- 
able size  is  one  of  the  necessary 
auxiliary  parts  of  the  equipment. 

The  calf  barn  is  close  to  but  sep- 
arate from  the  milking  and  feed 
barns  and  is  also  arranged  so  that 
there  is  free  access  for  air  and  sun- 
light, and  this  barn  floor  can  also 
be  flushed  into  the  main  sewer  and 
cesspool  when  necessary.  Automatic 
watering  devices  are  found  wherever 
necessary  throughout  all  yards  and 
barns. 

For  the  period  between  calfhood 
and  maturity  there  is  another  barn 
Just  being  constructed,  entirely  sep- 
arate and  at 'some  distance  from  all 
the  rest.  In  this,  too,  construction 
allows  for  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  and  cleanliness. 

Cows  under  test 'are  kept  in  barns 
separate  from  the  milking  herd  and 
many  times  are  milked  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald himself.  Roomy  box  stalls, 
individual  'automatic  watering  de- 
vices, sunlight,  fresh  air  and  plenty 
of  feed  and  the  best  of  hay  are  pro- 
vided. 

Anyone  acquainted  at  all  with 
Holsteins  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
uniformity,  good  size  and  withal  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  herd.  One  of 
the  matrons  that  seems  worthy  of 
special  mention  is  Ferndale  Coun- 
tess De  Kol,  a  granddaughter  of 
Paul  De  Kol.  This  cow  made  a 
seven-day  record  of  26. 6  pounds  but- 
ter just  as  she,  turned  thirteen  years 
old  and  gives  every  promise  of  pro- 
ducing 1000  pounds  of  butter  in  365 
days  in  her  thirteenth  year.  She 
also  made  a  30-pound  record  twice 
since  passing  the  ten-year  mark. 
She  is  a  strong,  vigorous  animal, 
with  plenty  of  refinement,  and  does 
not  show  age  except  some  gray  hairs 
commencing  to  show  in  the  black. 


Mr.  McDonald  thinks  she  is  safely 
in  calf  again. 

Recent  A.  R.  O.  tests  at  Toyon 
Farms  are  as  follows:  Finderne  But- 
ter Girl  Centerville,  a  junior  tnree- 
year-old,  25.286  pounds  butter,  420 
pounds  milk;  Menlo  Pontiac  Tulista, 
a  junior  three  -  year  -  old,  22.623 
pounds  butter,  449.6  pounds  milk; 
Finderne  Susan  Korndyke,  20.248 
pounds  butter,  459.9  pounds  milk. 
Ormsby  Segis  Marie  produced  3150.5 
pounds  milk  during  January  and 
2802  pounds  during  February. 

Recent  sales  are  as  follows:  Young 
bulls  to  Dr.  Pohlin  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  M.  Soares  &  Company  of 
Milpitas,  M.  D.  Azvedo  of  Santa 
Clara,  Azvedo  Bros,  of  Newman,  Bur- 
roughs Bros,  of  San  Jose,  and  Frank 
P.  Alvernay  of  San  Jose. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  PLEASES  SOUTH 
AFRICANS. 

Three  gentlemen  from  South  Africa 
visited  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  at 
Palo  Alto  recently  and  spent  two 
days  inspecting  the  stock  and  equip- 
ment of  this  well-known  establish- 
ment. They  expressed  themselves  as 
delighted  with  what  they  saw  and 
priced  several  Holsteins  sired  by  the 


senior  herd  bull  and  out  of  yearly 
record  cows. 

These  gentlemen  say  that  Ameri- 
can-bred Holsteins  are  higher  in 
production,  but  not  quite  so  uniform 
in  type,  as  the  Dutch  importations. 
This  information  is  based  on  two 
shipments  received  in  South  Africa 
from  the  United  States  as  against 
many  that  have  been  received  from 
Holland.  These  men  began  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  and  are  visiting  all 
of  the  prominent  herds  of  dairy  cat- 
tle on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Charles  Meister  of  the  Capital 
Dairy,  Sacramento,  recently  visited 
the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  and  pur- 
chased two  Holstein-Friesian  bulls. 
Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Meister  has 
always  purchased  •  his  bulls  in  the 
East. 

Other  sales  of  Holstein  bulls  are: 
One  sired  by  King  Pontiac  Segis 
Korndyke  to  Dr.  Silva,  Oakland;  one 
bull  to  Mr.  Gibson  of  Modesto,  who 
is  starting  a  registered  herd  of  Hol- 
steins; this  one  also  sired  by  the 
senior  herd  sire. 

ELLIOTT  ENTERS  POLAND-CHINA  RANKS. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Poland- 
China  breeders  at  Tulare  is  A.  J. 
Elliott,  who  is  gradually  building 
up  a  new  herd  whenever  he  finds  a 
good  one.  Two  recent  additions  are 
a  young  herd  boar,  President  Bob, 


from  John  M.  Bernstein's  hord,  and 
a  sow  from  the  McCune  consign- 
ment at  the  Hanford  Poland-China 
sale.    Mr.  Elliott  has  a  particularly 

good  location  for  raising  hogs  and 
as  he  is  dairying  and  can  feed  the 
by-products  it  seems  as  though  he  is 
destined  to  produce  a  lot  •£  good 
ones,  if  what  he  has  already  selected 
is  any  criterion  on  which  to  base  an 
estimate. 

PIE  MELONS  FOR  HOGS. 


I  am  feeding  black  eye  beans  and 
pie  melons  to  my  hogs  and  one  sow 
has  lost  her  litter.  Can  this  be  due 
to  the  feed? — F.  K.  P.,  Atwater. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor. 1 

W.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  says  that 
it  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  swine  breeders  if  they  knew 
that  citrons  (pie  melons)  fed  to 
pregnant  sows  will  cause  abortion 
and  dead  pigs.  He  turned  eight 
sows  into  a  citron  field  and  all  far- 
rowed dead  pigs.  A  neighbor  whose 
sows  broke  into  a  pie  melon  field 
had  seventy  pigs  farrowed,  but  was 
only  able  to  raise  five  of  them. 


Wise,  indeed,  is  the  farmer  who 
sells  his  crops  to  his  own  livestock. 
Wiser  still  if  he  sells  as  much  as 
possible  through  a  silo. 


THE  SHORTHORN — TH  K  GREAT  IMPROVER— BEAUTY— UTILITY. 

SECOND  SPRING  SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS 


UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 


California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
At  University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  1919,  at  1 :30  P.  ML 

50  HEAD— 25  BULLS — 25  COWS  and  HEIFERS 


Representing  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 


Selected  from  the  leading  herds  in  the  State. 


Consignors : 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM, 

(T.  S.  Glide),  Davis. 
ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM, 

H.  M.  Elberg,  Woodland. 
PACHECO  CATTLE  CO., 

C.  M.  Hawkins,  Hollister. 


T.  T.  MILLER,  Hollister. 
H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. 
ORMONDALE  CO.,  Redwood  City. 
JACK  LONDON  RANCH, 

Glen  Ellen. 
D.  &  H.  J.  BAUGHMAN,  Oakdale. 
CHAS.  A.  TROSI,  Vinton. 


An  opportunity  is  afforded  of  securing  foundation  and  breeding  stock  of  exceptional  quality. 

For   Catalog   Apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Auctioneer  FRED  REPPERT,  of  Decatur,  Indiana 
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A  Few  Suggestions  on  Ornamental  Shrubs 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural 

For  the  next  month  or  two  people 
will  be  planting  ornamental  shrubs, 
adding  to  what  they  have  or  arrang- 
ing new  plantations.  The  late  rains 
have  delayed  the  preparation  of  new 
locations  as  well  as  the  movement 
of  shrubbery,  though  we  have  been 
grateful  for  all  that  has  fallen  hith- 
erto. It.  has  filled  up  the  wells  and 
springs  to  a  degree  that  has  insured 
us  a  measure  of  safety  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  following  few  sug- 
gestions may  be  useful  to  those  who 
contemplate  planting  out  shrubs. 

FOB  HEDGES  OR  MASSED  SHRl'BBEKY. 

The  pineapple  guava  (Feijoa  sello- 
wiana)  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  very 
hardy,  is  ornamental  in  flower  and 
bears  fruit  (in  not  too  cold  sections) 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
of  fine  flavor.  This  shrub  is  fine  in 
masses  or  forms  a  good  hedge.  The 
boxwoods  (Buxus)  form  good  hedges 
and  borders.  They  were  in  vogue 
in  all  gardens  (Italian  and  old  Eng- 
lish) fifty  years  ago  and  are  again 
coming  into  prominence  for  their 
vigorous,  dense  massed  foliage  of 
tiny  leaves.  In  Holland  and  many 
old-fashioned  country  places  the 
larger  ones  have  been  trimmed  into 
the  forms  of  vases,  castles,  animals 
and  birds.  They  are  sometimes  used 
as  a  stiff  little  finale  on  porch  piers, 
trimmed  into  a  globe,  cylinder,  pyra- 
mid or  cube.  They  can  be  had 
trained  or  untrained. 


Frees  by  John  J.  Fox.] 

yellow  and  the  clustered  berries  blue 
black  with  a  bloom  on  them.  They 
make  fine  covert  plants  among  the 
larger  trees. 

The  burning  bush  is  a  thick, 
glossy  leafed,  thorny  shrub  that 
bears  white  flowers  followed  by 
masses  of  crimson  berries,  which 
last  a  long  time  in  winter.  It  with- 
stands the  coldest  weather.  The 
daphnes  are  handsome  small  shrubs; 
the  white  flowering  with  its  dark, 
shining  foliage  is  valuable  as  a  win- 
ter bloomer,  when  it  sheds  its  fra- 
grance quite  a  long  distanoe.  The 
English  laurels,  both  green  and  va- 
riegated, are  very  stately  and  dec- 
orative shrubs  and  are  very  hardy. 
The  character  of  their  growth  is 
easily  governed  by  pruning  and 
grouping  and  they  are  sometimes 
put  in  tubs  for  large  indoor  decora- 
tion. The  Japanese  nadina  domestica 
makes  a  beautiful,  delicate  '  shrub 
for  porch  or  narrow  border.  It  stools 
like  a  bamboo,  has  wonderful  au- 
tumn colored,  delicate  foliage,  vary- 
ing on  the  same  plant  from  light 
green  to  rich  copper  or  red.  It  bears 
a  spike  of  white  flowers  followed  by 
scarlet  berries. 

(  LIMBERS  AXR  TRAILING  PLANTS. 

The  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  deciduous  climbers 
that  make  the  homes  in  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles  and  European  cities  so 
beautiful.    They  are  self-trained,  ad- 


1 

1 


Roam  and  flowering  shrubs  enahrinrd  with  trees  help  the  home-lover  to  love  home.  The 
character  aa  well  as  the  aspirations  of  children  and  men  are  affected  by  the  beauty  of  their 
surroundings. 


The  broom  makes  a  glowing  bank 
of  golden  bloom  in  spring,  with  deli- 
cate green  foliage.  The  little  flow- 
ers are  followed  by  pods  of  black 
seeds,  which  pop  around  in  the  fall 
and  distribute  a  number  where  they 
are  not  wanted.  The  English  variety 
(Planta  genesto)  was  the  badge  of 
the  Plantagenets,  who  wore  a  sprig 
of  it  in  their  caps  in  good  King 
Hal's  days.  Another  very  effective 
hedges  is  the  gorse.  furze  or  whin, 
which  carries  an  amazing  blaze  of 
color  (yellow)  and  is  prickly  enough 
to  discourage  the  passage  of  the 
small  boy.  We  noticed  that  some 
enterprising  Scotchman  planted  a 
hedge  of  it  in  Mendocino  county  be- 
tween Fort  Bragg  and  Mendocino 
and  it  is  evidently  getting  away  from 
him  and  will  become  a  nuisance  if 
not  kept  within  bounds. 

The  evergreen  oleaster  is  highly 
ornamental  as  a  shrub  and  thrives 
well  in  ordinary  soil.  Stands  the 
heat  of  the  interior  valleys  and  likes 
it.  It  makes  a  good  hedge,  as  does 
the  Laurestinus,  called  London  Pride 
because  it  is  one  of  London's  favor- 
ite shrubs  in  the  suburbs. 

The  evergreen  privet  is  another 
favorite.  It  can  be  kept  squarely 
clipped  and  always  looks  nice. 

INDIVIDUAL  OR  MASSED  SPECIMENS. 

The  different -varieties  of  Berberis 
are  always  a  satisfaction  and  our 
own  native  variety,  known  as  the 
Oregon  grape,  is  a  beauty.  It  has 
shining  prickly  leaves  that  might 
easily  be  distinguished  for  English 
holly.     The   flowers   are   a  bright 


hering  to  the  walls  with  their  fine 
little  fingers,  covering  every  inch 
with  an  overlapping  screen  of  bright 
green  leaves,  which  become  a  glow- 
ing scarlet  and  purple  in  the  fall. 
After  the  leaves  drop,  a  delicate 
tracery  of  stems  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  walls. 

Other  good  climbers  are  English 
ivy  for  northern  aspects,  damp  places, 
hedges  or  to  cover  unsightly  stumps. 
Bougainvillea  for  the  coast  counties 
is  a  showy  climber — well  known  in 
the  Los  Angeles  section.  Clematis, 
trumpet  vine,  jasmine,  honeysuckle, 
passion  vine,  jasmine,  wisteria  va- 
rieties are  all  too  well  known  to 
merit  description.  The  wire  vine 
(Muehlenbeckia  complexa)  is  ad- 
mired by  everyone  who  sees  it  on 
buildings  or  fences.  It  is  a  very 
rapid  climber,  with  tiny  rounded 
leaves,  which  form  a  solid  wall  when 
properly  trimmed  and  is  evergreen. 
The  small,  thick  flowers  are  a  waxy 
white  and  it  does  especially  well  on 
the  coast.  On  a  neat  skeleton  frame 
this  plant  soon  forms  a  very  nice 
arbor  that  is  always  shady  and  at- 
tractive, especially  if  set  off  with 
bamboos  or  other  graceful  contrast. 

The  above  suggestions  comprise  a 
few  plants  and  shrubs  that  are  bound 
to  please.  The  climbers  will  be  taken 
out  of  their  pots  or  cans  and  planted 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condi- 
tion and  will  keep  right  on  growing 
without  check.  Plants  that  come  in 
tin  cans  may  be  released  if  necessary 
by  cutting  the  can  down  so  as  to 
disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 


I 


DRESSING  TALKS 


T  has  been  stated  by  various  authorities  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  crop  production,  in  California,  is  nitrogen. 
Assuming  that  nitrogen  is  the  element  needed,  why  should  you  itse 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

First:  It  is  the  least  troublesome.  You  buy  a  definite  compound,  25^ 
per  cent  ammonia,  and  you  get  it  in  good  shape.  It  may  be  stored  indefin- 
itely without  deterioration. 

Second:  It  does  the  work.  Results  can  be  seen  in  the  deep  green  color  of 
an  ordinary  field  crop  in  two  weeks  or  less.  As  it  is  very  high  in  ammonia, 
the  freight  and  distribution  costs  are  at  a  minimum. 

And  finally:  It  is  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  being  produced  on  an  increasing 
scale  from  our  bituminous  coal,  and  is  an  essential  product  of  our  great  steel 
industry.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  That»is 
why  we  call  it. 

The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertiliser  Co.,  Limited,  Sao  Francisco 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  ft  Fertilizing  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Guano  &  FertUlzer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Los  An  cries 
Western  Meat  Co.,  San  Francisco 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, Vtrile 


Company 


Agricultural 
Department 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Power— Power— Power 

Fertilizer  is  to  the  tree  what  gasoline  is  to  the  engine.  If  you 
want  small  returns,  feed  little ;  if  you  want  BIG  RETURNS,  feed 
liberally. 

90  per  cent  of  the  non-paying  groves  are  the  UNFERTILIZED 
groves.   Feed  your  trees  into  the  dividend-paying  class  by  using 

MAUSERS 
ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS 

Built  for  California  conditions. 
Send  for  booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" — tells  you  why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  California 


SORGHUM 
SEED 

For  Fodder  and  Syrup. 

Amber   $8.00  per  1 00  lbs. 

Honey  Drip    9.00  per  100  lbs. 

Silver  Tipped    8.00  per  100  lbs. 

Small  quantities,  20c.  lb..  Postpaid. 

NEW  GIANT  SUDAN 

A  Marvel  for  Fodder  Production 
75c.  lb.  or  10  lbs.  for  $5.00 
Postpaid. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW 
SEED  CO. 

439  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Under  Rosslyn  Hotel. 


MM  BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Hatch  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 

fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  In 
chanre  of  experienced  Bee-Keeper*,  la  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  Berries. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  *  which  will  b» 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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Frost  Fighting  for  Almonds 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Stebbins.] 


No  doubt  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press,  particularly  the  almond  grow- 
ers, would  be  interested  in  the  in- 
formation embodied  in  the  enclosed 
letter  to  me  from  Prof.  R.  H.  Tay- 
lor of  the  University.  The  almond 
growers  in  and  about  Chico  sent  a 
beautiful  black  fog  over  that  part 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  during  a 
recent  rather  heavy  frost. 

From  my  experience  in  the  last 
four  years,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  money  to  smudge  in  the 
blossom  almonds  oi  the  following 
varieties:  Nonpareil,  Texas  Prolific 
and  Drakes.  The  last  two  years, 
however,  I  have  lost  my  Peerless 
variety  in  the  blossom.  During  a 
recent  frost  I  smudged  the  Peerless 
only  and  believe  that  I  saved  them. 
The  other  varieties  were  not  hurt. 


I  Ml, HENCE  OF  COVER  CROPS  ON  FROST 
OCCURRENCE. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  R. 
H.  Taylor,  assistant  professor  of  po- 
mology at  the  University,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  above: 

The  matter  of  temperature  di- 
rectly orer  a  cover-crop  is  more  or 
less  of  a  mooted  question,  much 
depending  on  the  relative  importance 
of  conflicting  factors.  If  the  air  is 
quite  dry,  the  evaporation  from  the 
cover-crop  might  actually  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  air  immediately 
above  it,  and  generally  does.  This 
is  especially  true  during  the  summer 
time  and  has  been  very  definitely 
borne  out  by  work  done  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  Coit  with  cover-crops  among 


citrus  trees.  Under  such  conditions 
we  could  undoubtedly  say  that  the 
temperature  would  be  lower  rather 
than  higher  than  it  would  be  over 
other  portions. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
early  morning  in  winter,  when  there 
is  a  possibility  of  frost  Occurring,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  temper- 
ature might  not  go  as  low  where  the 
cover-crop  is  as  where  the  ground 
is  bare.  This  would  be  especially 
true  if  the  increased  evaporation 
from  the  cover-crop  would  bring  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  a 
point  where  the  dew-point  would  be 
reached  at  a  temperature  above  freez- 
ing. Under  such  conditions  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  excessive  moisture 
out  of  the  air  at  the  critical  tem- 
perature would  cause  the  liberation 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  latent 
heat  which  would,  of  course,  prevent 
any  further  drop  or  at  least  any 
considerable  further  drop  over  the 
cover-crop.  Over  bare  land,  how- 
ever, the  evaporation  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  dew-point 
above  freezing,  in  which  case  the 
temperature  would  drop  more  or  less, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  cold 
as  well  as  on  how  far  the  tempera- 
ture would  have  to  drop  before  the 
dew-point  were  reached,  which  might 
be  at  any  point  below  freezing. 

In  other  words,  briefly  stated,  at 
temperatures  above  the  dew-point 
or  critical  temperature,  the  tempera- 
ture over  the  cover-crop  would  be 
lower  than  over  bare  land,  while  at 
temperature  below  the  dew-point  it 
would  be  higher  than  over  bare  land. 


Cross- Pollination  of  Cherries 

[Written  lor  Pacifle  Rural  Freu.] 


Why  do  Royal  Anns  give  such 
poor  returns  on  this  hill  and  why 
do  they  do  well  over  by  the  house? 
was  the  question  asked  by  the  Noble 
Brothers  at  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ty, and  which  they  had  solved  them- 
selves. They  have  about  30  acres 
between  them  in  apples  and  cherries 
and  their  experience  with  the  fruit 
has  been  long  extended,  for  their 
father  settled  here  in  1857,  so  they 
belong  to  the  place. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  orchard 
Black  Tartarian  and  other  black 
cherries  bear  pretty  regularly  and 
well,  but  the  Royals  are  uncertain 
and  light.  But  down  by  the  old 
homestead  are  some  old  Royals  with 
a  mixture  of  Governor  Woods  over 
40  years  old  that  bear  well  and  reg- 
ularly. The  owners  thought  it  was 
a  difference  in  the  variety  and 
grafted  some  of  their  poor-bearing 
Royal  Anns  with  wood  taken  from 
the  house  trees — but  without  re- 
sults. It  has  therefore  been  made 
plain  that  the  cross-pollination  with 
the  old  Governor  Woods  trees  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  heavy  crops  by  the 
house — which  bears  out  the  pub- 
lished results  of  experiments  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Howard  in  the  northern 
"sections  and  should  prove  of  value 
to  others  setting  out  cherries  in  this 
section.  The  Nobles  will  set  still 
more  cherries  next  winter.  There 
are  a  few  old  trees  left  that  were 
planted  in  1857  and  some  38  years 
old  that  are  sound  trees  today.  We 
noticed  one  tree  near  the  new  pump- 
ing plant  which  was  irrigated  in 
August  and  the  following  year  the 
cherries  were  very  much  increased 
in  size  while  the  tree  yielded  about 
half  a  ton  of  fruit.  They  have  a 
Rochester  pump  with  a  capacity  of 
3000  gallons  an  hour  and  a  5-horse- 
power  motor,  but  it  has  not  been 
used  much  yet,  being  a  late  invest- 
ment. 

TAKE  NO  CHANCES  WITH  CODLING  MOTH. 

We  walked  through  the  apple  or- 
chard and  noticed  that  the  trees 
were  well  pruned  and  clean,  but 
were  rather  surprised  that  they  did 
not  systematically  spray  at  the  ac- 
cepted times  for  the  codling  moth. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  till  the 
percentage  of  wormy  apples  will  cap- 
ture the  profit  if  this  is  allowed  to 
run  too  long.  The  varieties  of  ap- 
ples are  Bellflowers,  Newtown  Pip- 


pins, "Virginia  Greenings  and  Red 
Worcester  Pearmain,  the  trees  be- 
ing planted  at  20  feet  on  the  square. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the 
original  old  adobe  house  now  used  as 
a  storehouse,  with  its  three-foot-, 
thick  walls,  the  flooring  fastened 
with  large  wooden  pegs  and  the 
joints  of  the  hewn  plates  fastened 
with  rawhide  thongs  still  in  place. 
This  ancient  adobe  was  said  to  be 
venerable  when  the  family  moved 
there  in  1857!  

"FIGS  IS  FIGS." 

Independent  buyers  are  boosting 
the  prices  on  figs  to  unheard-of  prices 
— 20c  a  pound  for  Calimyrnas,  15c 
for  White  Adriatics  and  12  ^c  for 
Black  Missions— for  the  1919  crop. 
And  this  before  the  trees  are  show- 
ing what  they  are  going  to  do.  In 
adversity  the  farmers  are  pretty  good 
at  hanging  together  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  them  to 
do  so.  It  is  prosperous  conditions 
and  high  prices  that  tempt  men  to 
sell  on  the  outside  and  thus  we%ken 
their  organizations.  Some  have  gone 
on  the  rocks  from  this  cause  in  the 
past.  This  is  a  year  when,  fig  grow- 
ers should  stand  together  and  sup- 
port their  own  organization  under 
any  circumstances  and  consolidate 
the  position  they  have  so  recently 
won. 

Almond  growers  around  Chico  kept 
their  orchard  heaters  going  for  a 
few  frosty  nights.  No  damage  to 
crop  is  noticeable  from  frost  and 
none  is  reported  from  Paso  Robles. 


The 


FARMER*?* 

Tor  stumping 
genuine  <Kfifj 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your   Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5-  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  for  our  free  book,  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better -results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 
"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Penver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


PRUNE  TREES 

FRENCH  on  Myro..  6  to  8,  4  to  6,  and  3  to  4  It 

"        on  Peach.  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 

"        on  Almond.  4  to  6  ft. 

"        on  Apricot.  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
IMPERIAL  on  Myrobalan,  4  to  6  and  3  to  4  ft. 

All  budded  and  selected  bearing  trees. 


CHERRY,  leading  Commercial  sorts,  all  sizes. 


EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE  (Platanus  Orientalis)  8  to  10  and 
6  to  8  ft. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit.  Nut.  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines  and  Plants:  and  our  price* 
are  low    Write  for  our  Price  Last;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


T PEACH  '  PLUM  APPLE  EIG  O 

APRICOT  hfJT  PRUNE  CHERRY  |^  ORANGE 

ALMOND       m.  PEAR    I—  OLIVE  i«m.  Etc  -wP 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 
ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 
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Why  Early  Irrigation  Should  Be  Practiced 


Last  year  we  mentioned  some  or- 
chards which  had  suffered  very  little 
from  June  drop,  with  the  belief  that 
the  immunity  was  due  to  early  irri- 
gation. Science  has  taught  us,  and 
is  still  proclaiming  the  fact  that  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  depends  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  moisture,  min- 
eral nutrients  and  carbohydrates, 
and  on  maintaining  equality  of  these 
three  so  far  as  is  possible.  Not  that 
these  three  compounds  only  are  con- 
cerned, but  that  they  are  the  three 
leading  factors  of  growth,  vigor  and 
fruitfulness.  And  of  these  three 
what  we  all  want  to  learn  about  is 
the  application  and  conservation  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  throughout  the 
year  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

GOVERNED  BY  CONDITIONS. 

Every  thinking  man  is  trying  to 
learn  by  his  own  experience,  by  that 
of  his  neighbor's  and  by  i  what 
science  has  to  offer  how  to  accom- 
plish this.  And  every  man  of  ex- 
perience knows  that  the  control  of 
his  own  water  system — if  in  an  irri- 
gated section — offers  the  chief  solu- 
tion of  his  problems.  He  knows, 
according  to  the  season,  when  he 
would  like  to  apply  his  water — if 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

i  profit  is  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  land  if  sold.  If 
you  have  a  supplementary  pumping 
|  plant  that  can  be  used  after  the 
I  ditches  cease  to  run,  a  plant  that 
I  can  be  counted  on,  your  bank  will 
:  take  that  into  due  consideration  in 
negotiating  a  loan.    It  is  a  perma- 
nent   tried    asset   apart   from  the 
system. 

TREES  GET  TOO  DRY  IN  SPRING — WHY? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  our  trees 
get  too  dry  in  spring  is  because  the 
cover  crops  or  weeds  are  allowed  to 
use  up  the  moisture  by  maturing 
them.  Another  reason  is  a  poor 
method  of  handling  the  mulch  at 
spring  plowing  and  a  third  because 
water  is  not  applied  early  enough. 
When  the  writer  was  appraising 
some  citrus  properties  last  spring  he 
'noticed  several  groves  early  in  May 
that  looked  very  "seedy"  and  asked 
his  guide  why  the  trees  were  permit- 
ted to  shout  for  water  that  way. 
One  reply  was  that  the  owner  was 
a  bit  dilatory.  Another  had  had 
difficulty  in  getting  a  team.  But  the 
harm  was  already  done.  The  trees 
were  already  preparing  to  shed  some 
of  their  fruit  to  relieve  conditions. 


believe  that  for  every  $50  I  put  in 
I  got  $100  back." 

Engines,  pumps  and  motors  have 
been  improved  so  much  of  late  years 
that  many  of  the  bugbears  of  irri- 
gation bave  been  removed.  And 
service  men  are  being  more  and 
more  employed  among  leading  men 
in  all  machinery  lines.  We  have 
plenty  of  moisture  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia this  year.  Let  us  make  the 
most  of  it  while  prices  are  good. 


PROGRESS  OF  VIRDEN  PACKING 
PROJECT. 


{Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Keenly  interesting  to  every  stock- 
man and  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducer in  California  and  the  West  is 
the  announcement  made  by  the  Vir- 
den  Packing  Company  of  Sacramento 
that  it  is  now  organized  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $5,000,000  and  that  it 
will  erect  in  West  Sacramento  a 
i  packing  plant  and  stockyards  to  cost 
$42,500,000. 

Charles  E.  Virden,  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors, is  president  of  the  company. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  a  market 


m 


Early  irrigation  restores  moisture  loat  in  the  overgrowth,  help*  the  setting  of  fruit  or  vines  and  reduces  premature 
dropping  of  fruit.  It  carries  the  tree  or  vine  well  alone  during  the  period  of  length  growth,  when  evaporation 
through  the  leaves  is  more  rapid  than  when  the  foliaxe  is  matured. 


only  he  could  get  it.  You  can't 
grow  fruit  by  date,  but  have  to  be 
governed  by  conditions  to  some  ex- 
tent. Sometimes  the  water  is  not 
turned  into  the  ditch  when  you 
would  like  to  irrigate — sometimes 
it  isn't  your  turn  at  a  convenient 
time,  or  till  long  after  you  would 
like.  Perhaps  you  have  been  sick 
at  the  time  appointed  and  missed  it 
or  you  have  to  water  at  night. 
Maybe  you  are  on  the  next  "lift" 


Too  many  excuses  become  monoton-  I  must  be  created  for  California  pro- 
ous.     Year  by  year  the  orchards —  ducers  and  the  big  packing  plant  will 


both  citrus  and  deciduous — demand 
a  definite  supply  of  moisture.  If 
they  need  irrigation  the  sooner  those 
needs  are  prepared  for  permanently 
the  sooner  will  the  trees  become 
profitable.  In  irrigated  sections 
every  man  must  judge  of  his  own 
conditions  and  the  season  to  con- 
serve his  moisture.  There  are  of 
course  sections  of  wet  land  where 


or  at  the  end  of  the  ditch  and  the  |  conditions  are  bettered  by  getting 
power  is  not  on.    Anyway  farmers   rid  of  superfluous  moisture  through 
are  now  definitely  of  opinion  that 
they  want  to  own  and  control  the 


the  cover  crop.    But  not  many. 

THRIP8. 

We  find  a  good  many  men  advo- 
cating the  late  retention  of  cover 
crops  so  as  to  let  the  thrips  browse 


water  which  influences  their  crops 
and  their  fate. 

This  is  probably  the  chief  reason 
for  so  many  projected  co-operative 

irrigation  systems,  especially  under  |  on  them  instead  of  entering  the 
the  Weight  irrigation  act.  It  ex-  prune  or  pear  blossom.  Even  if  this 
plains  why  more  and  more  people  were  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  year  are  installing  their  own  everyone  the  vigor  of  the  tree  comes 
pumping  plants  and  irrigation  sys-  I  first  and  n 
terns.  The  money  invested  in  tb,em 
is  bringing  back  returns  that  could 
not  be  achieved  in  any  other  way. 

WHY  THE  DIFFERENCE  IX  VALUER? 

Well.  look  at  the  peach  trees 
round  Modesto  and  the  Riverbank, 
where  trees  were  irrigated  last  fall, 
and  at  trees  of  the  same  age  on 
similar  ground  in  situations  where 
the  water  was  gone  by  the  middle 
of  June.  Apart  from  the  size  and 
vigor  of  the  trees  look  at  the  ton 


sideration.  More  and  more  growers 
are  recognizing  this  fact. 

The  early  irrigation  is  the  one 
that  counts  with  deciduous  fruits, 
also  after  the  fruit  is  off  so  long  as 
it  is  not  early  enough  to  promote 
late  fall  growth  on  late  varieties. 
The  deciduous  fruit  trees  that  were 
watered  the  earliest  last  year  were 
the  best  color  throughout  and  not 
only  lost  less  fruit  at  the  June  and 
July  drop  but  also  kept  their  foliage 
nage  and  quality  of  the  crops.  Is  i  better.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an 
not  the  average  often  represented  !  irrigation  even\  in  our  unirrigated 
by  the  difference  between  three-  ;  sections  is  beneficial  to  the  trees  and 
quarters  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  I  profitable  in  added  quality  and  ton- 
dried  fruit  and  a  ton  and  a  half  or  |  nage  at  harvest  time.  The  rapidly 
more?     Take    alfalfa   again — those  ;  increasing     number     of  pumping 


men  whose  last  irrigation  comes  at 
the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July  are 
about  two  crops  shy  of  the  man 
who  can  irrigate  at,  will  till  the 
end  of  the  year.    And  in  that  extra 


plants  installed  the  past  few  years 
seem  to  bear  this  out.  Growers  do 
not  put  in  these  expensive  systems 
and  face  the  added  work  and  outlay 
for  fun.    As  one  grower  put  it,  "I 


be  the  tangible  result  of  that  idea. 

J.  H.  Glide,  a  well-known  stock- 
man of  this  State,  is  vice-president 
of  the  new  company.  C.  M.  Hart- 
ley, banker  and  stockman  of  Vaca- 
ville,  is  treasurer,  and  Frank  F.  At- 
kinson, formerly  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Sacramento  county,  is 
secretary. 

In»its  statement  to  the  State  Cor- 
poration Department,  the  Virden 
Packing  Company  outlines  its  pur- 
pose. It  states  that  the  necessity  of 
a  packing  plant  in  California  for 
meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a 
capacity  and  capital  sufficient  to 
meet  demands,  is  patent.  It  recited 
that  the  producers  and  consumers 
have  been  paying  the  freight  to  and 
from  Eastern  markets  too  long. 

Because  California  always  will 
have  the  raw  products,  and  because 
there  will  always  be  a  demand  for 
the  finished  product,  the  company 
asserts  that  the  packing  house  busi- 
ness is  as  permanent  as  appetite  on 
the  one  hand  and  thrift  on  the  other. 

Charles  E.  Virden  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  relative  to  his  new  proj- 
ect. "The  co-operation  of  the  pro- 
ducers is  desired.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  California,  we  want  you  to 
know  what  the  Virden  Packing  Com- 
pany, which  includes  stockyards,  is 
doing,  in  order  that  you  may  co- 
operate with  us  as  fully  as  possible. 
There  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
something  be  done,  not  only  to  cre- 
ate but  to  protect  the  market  for  the 
crops  and  livestock  of  the  State.  The 
only  practical  way  to  take  care  of 
the  present  production  and  make  use 
of  our  lands  is  to  provide  means  of 
marketing  the  products  at  a  profit. 
Markets  are  the  most  vital  con- 
sideration of  our  State.    This  is  a 


community  problem.  The  financial 
strength  of  California  is  fully  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  it  in  &  com- 
munity matter.  The  packing  busi- 
ness is  permanent  and  profitable." 

While  a  definite  date  cannot  be- 
given  for  the  beginning  of  actual 
construction  work,  it  will  be  within 
a  few  months.  The  plans  are  now- 
being  drawn.  As  an  example  of  the 
policy  of  the  new  organization,  Nich- 
olas Madsen,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Frederick  J.  Kiesel  ranch  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  has  been  engaged  to 
conduct  an  educational  department. 
It  is  his  purpose  to  instruct  the 
farmers  to  intelligently  conduct  their 
ranches.  Other  departments  will  be 
added  as  rapidly  as  the  organization 
can  put  them  in.  The  Virdea  Pack- 
ing Company  has  offices  in  the  Cap- 
ital National  Bank  Building,  Sacra- 
mento. 


Horticultural  Jottings 


The  Gold  Ridge  Orchard  Company 
sold  more  than  100  tons  of  berries 
last  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  quite  a  ton- 
nage of  black  grapes  will  be  dried 
this  year  to  ship  east  for  domestic 

wine  making. 

A  large  acreage  north  of  Orosi 
(Tulare  county)  will  be  planted  tc- 
figs    and    Thompson    and  Sultana 

vines  this  season. 

Pruning  of  vines  continues  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  old  vineyards 
whose  day  is  past. 

The  Imperial  Valley  strawberry 
crop  is  late,  the  first  shipment  hav- 
ing gone  out  March  12.  Strawberry 
acreage  is  a  trifle  heavier  than  last 
year. 

Orange  county  citrus  crop  brought 
over  $10,000,000  to  growers  last 
year,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Orange  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change. 

Buyers  have  been  buying  up  figs' 
in  the  Orosi  district  (Tulare  county) 
at  15  cents,  though  some  had  con- 
tracted earlier  in  the  season  for 
12%  cents. 

The  first  week  in  April  Imperial 
Valley  growers  will  be  "right  busy"' 
on  their  strawberry  crop.  The  first 
shipments  to  arrive  have  brought 
high  prices. 

O.  E.  Bremner,  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Sonoma  county,  says 
the  prospect  for  fruit  (March  21) 
is  the  best  ever.  One  hundred  per 
cent  on  everything. 

The  164-acre  orchard  belonging 
to  the  Losse  family  near  Sunnyvale, 
has  just  been  sold  for  $175,000  and 
is  regarded  as  an  excellent  invest- 
ment at  over  $1000  an  acre. 

All  f.  o.  b.  prices  for  oranges 
bave  been  advanced  15  centB  a  box 
by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, making  the  shipping  point 
price  on  fancy  grades  $4.65  a  box. 

Black  Mission  Figs  were  com- 
manding twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  wholesale  this  week.  Cali- 
myra  figs  have  gone  to  20  cents  and 
splits  to  10  cents  for  the  1919  crop. 

Orchardists  are  still  busy  setting 
out  young  trees.  With  nice  warm 
weather  they  should  start  growing 
directly  they  are  planted  with  the 
abundant  moisture  everywhere  pres- 
ent. 

The  Roeding  Fig  and  Olive  Com- , 
pany  has  bought  the  1919  crop  of 
figs  at  Kearney  Park  at  15  cents.  ! 
The  crop  is  estimated  at  80  to  100  i 
tons.  This  from  240»  trees  would  ' 
bring  $30,000. 

Many  eastern  jobbers  are  refusing 
to  buy  prunes  from  outside  packers.  1 
it    is    reported,    unless    guaranteed  j 
equal  to  the  "Sunsweet  Brand"  of  j 
the   California   Prune   and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association. 

Visalia  users  of  electricity  vigor-  < 
ously  opposed  the  appliration  of  the  < 
Mt.  Whitney  Power  &  Electrie  Com-  ; 
pany  for  permission  to  increase  its  j 
present  10  per  cent  surcharge  tol 
15  per  cent.  Hanford  and  Porter- 
vllle  consumers  entered  a  spirited  j 
protest,  it  is  reported. 

Several  hundred  boxes  of  frosted  ' 
oranges  have  been  turned  back  from  ' 
the   San  Francisco   market  by  the 
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horticultural  commissioner  and  State 
food  inspector.  They  can  be  sent  to 
marmalade  factories. 

We  noticed  about  20  different 
spray  outfits  at  work  in  Napa  and 
Sonoma  counties  last  week — several 
of  them  brand  new  machines.  The 
alternate  north  wind  and  rain  has 
made  matters  rather  difficult. 

The  color  test  on  oranges  is  ap- 
proved by  Porterville  growers.  The 
fruit  to  be  sweated  must  pass  the 
8-1  test  and  at  the  same  time  show 
25  per  cent  characteristic  orange 
color;  70  per  cent  colored  at  pack- 
ing. 

Blooming  on  almonds  strung  out 
over  a  long  period  this  year,  but 
conditions  are  good  (March  22)  and 
a  good  setting  is  promising.  The 
second  sulphur  spray  is  now  due 
and  it  should  be  applied  without 
delay. 

It  is  expected  that  the  date  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  convention  at  River- 
side will  be  changed.  The  Pacific 
slope  branch  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Economic  Entomologists 
will  form  one  of  the  constituent 
hodies. 

Jay  Smith,  field  agent  in  bee  cul- 
ture for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  spent  a  week  in  Fresno 
county  with  the  bee  men.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  city  hall  and 
talks  given  in  the  field  at  farm 
bureau  centers. 

Black  wine  grapes  are  reported 
from  Fresno  to  have  jumped  to 
7  cents  a  pound  dried — to  be  ship- 
ped for  wine  making.  If  the  demand 
increases  we  shall  probably  see  a 
lot  of  dehydraters  installed  in  the 
northern  counties. 

The  first  opened  bloom  on  French 
primes  appeared  at  Healdsburg  on 
March  21.  The  season  is  most  prom- 
ising. From  present  appearances  it 
will  be  the  first  week  in  April  be- 
fore the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  in 
these  two  counties. 

It  is  estimated  that  Antelope  Val- 
ley will  produce  well  over  100  Car- 
loads of  pears  this  year.  "There 
never  was  a  finer  prospect  perhaps 
for  a  fruit  crop  in  Stanislaus  county 
than  now  at  the  present  time," 
«omes  a  report  today  (March  25). 

Independent  berry  buyers  are  con- 
tracting for  blacks  at  $95  a  ton  in 
the  Gold  Ridge  section,  according 
to  F.  B.  Bill,  manager  of  the  Se- 
bastopol  Berry  Growers.  This  is  for 
cannery  stock.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  are  bid  for 
Logans. 

Very  little  thrips'  injury  is  show- 
ing on  pears  (March  22)  but  the 
insects  are  beginning  to  show  up  in 
considerable  numbers  in  some  of 
the  pear  sections.  Lime-sulphur  is 
being  used  with  Black  Leaf  40°  so 
as  to  catch  the  first  spores  of  scab 
as  well. 

W.  S.  Clayton,  a  banker  of  San 
Jose,  was  recalling  the  other  day 
a  pool  that  he  engineered  some  years 
ago,  when  prune  growers  interested 
raised  their  price  from  1%  cents 
base  to  2%  cents!  That  was  the 
time  one-third  of  the  people  were 
pulling  out  their  trees,  one-third 
talking  about  it,  and  one-third  hang- 
ing around  the  real  estate  offices 
waiting  for  a  "sucker"  from  the 
East  to  buy  them  out. 

At  Forestville  and  Graton,  So- 
noma county,  comparatively  little 
plowing  had  been  done  up  to  the 
22nd  of  March  and  spraying  had  also 
been  delayed  because  of  the  fre- 
quent rains.  Many  spray  outfits  are 
busy  whenever  they  can  get  in  the 
ground.  George  Nelson,  between 
Watsonville  and  Graton,  sprayed  two 
weeks  ago  (about  March  7th)  and 
had  about  six  of  his  20  acres  of 
apples  plowed— where  he  had  berries 
interplanted.  *The  fine  Duvall  apple 
orchard  of  33  acres,  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  was  also  in  fine  shape 
and  plowing  in  progress.  Every  team 
that  can  stand  up  is  at  it  now. 


A»  7  |-«  r\i        .   t        r»  /"»  .1     poor  land  planted  than  usual  and  a 

New  rorage  riant  tor  oummer  kjTO\joiii  heavy  yield  is  not  expected,  m  me 

°    Brawley  district  growers  are  starting 

to  uncover  canteloupes. 
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a  growth  of  12  feet  in  four  months 
from  cuttings. 

The  University  of  Florida  informs 
me  by  letter  that  on  some  of  their 
best  muck  lands  in-the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  the  growing 
seasons  are  long,  even  60  tons  per 
acre  may  be  exceeded. 

When  left  uncut  throughout  the 
season  in  parts  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, we  have  seen  it  17  to  21  feet 
high,  but  this  is  a  useless  waste 
from  a  hay  or  sojling  standpoint,  as 
the  canes  become  too  mature  and 
somewhat  woody,  are  much  less  pal- 
atable, and  the  sum  total  of  forage 
greatly  lessened.  When  cut  at  from 
3  to  7  feet  high,  depending  upon 
the  locality,  it  will  make  soft,  pli- 
able and  sweet-smelling  hay.  New 
growth  starts  up  again  at  once 
from  the  base  and  in  two  months 
with  good  soil  and  under  irrigation 
another  cutting  may  be  obtained. 

One  can  readily  judge  from  the 
above  that  the  yield  obtainable  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  length 
of  the  growing  season,  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  moisture  condi- 
tions. It  seems  to  have  a  preference 
for  sandy  loams,  but  will  grow  on 
any  type  of  soil. 

Then  comes  the  problem  of  its 
alkali  tolerance,  a  very  important 
feature  from  a  California  stand- 
point. We '  have  no  information 
whatever  on  this  subject  nor  can 
we  even  make  a  guess.  Get  a  little 
and  try  it  out  on  alkali  soils  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  get  your  report. 

Will  it  grow  on  lands  not  suitable 
to  alfalfa  on  account  of  the  high 
water  table?  It  probably  will  as  it 
occurs  wild  in  South  Africa  along 
watercourses  and  marshy  depres- 
sions. As  to  whether  it  will  grow 
in  the  water  or  under  the  water  we 
cannot  say. 

WINTFR-nARDINESS. 

As  to  its  winter  hardiness,  we  are 
still  without  definite  knowledge.  Last 
winter  in  Los  Angeles  the  grass  was 
not  even  frosted,  while  this  winter 
the  leaves  were  all  frozen  and  the 
young  canes  injured.  The  roots  and 
the  mature  canes  were  quite  hardy. 
In  South  Africa  reports  tell  us  that 
the  roots  withstood  a  temperature 
of  approximately  10  degrees  F. 

Roland  McKee,  Assistant  Agrostol- 
ogist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  has  con- 
ducted investigations  with  the  grass 
at  Chicq,  states  that  "it  has  lived 
through  the  winter  (there)  without 
protection — that  is  the  roots.  The 
tops  kill  back  to  the  crowns."  The 
minimum  winter  temperatures  at 
Chico  are:  1913,  13  degrees  F. ; 
1914,  26  degrees  F.;  1915,  22  de- 
grees F.;  1916,  18  degrees  F.;  1917, 
18  degrees  F. ;  1918,  25  degrees  F.; 
January,  1919,  19  degrees  F. 

At  Berkeley  we  have  had  unusual 
continuous  cold  weather  this  winter, 
yet  the  roots  are  not  injured,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  top 
growth  is  frozen. 

The  indications  are  that  well  es- 
tablished roots  will  withstand  the 
winters  in  such  localities  as  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  south  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
and  Imperial,  and  the  milder  regions 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys.  In  South  Africa  it  is  re- 
ported as  surviving  at  an  elevation 
of  5000  feet,  but  this  is  no  criterion 
for  us  to  judge  by  in  California. 
The  very  late  spring  and  early  fall 
freezes  in  our  mountains  at  high 
elevations  would  greatly  lessen  the 
growing  season  and  in  most  locali- 
ties the  winter  temperatures  are 
very  low.  This  factor  of  climatic 
limitations  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiments  covering  a  period  of 
years. 

FEEDING  VALUE. 

The  test  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,    and    so    it    will    be  with 


Spray  for  Rosy  Apple  Aphis 

Now  is  the  time  to  spray  for  the  rosy  apple  aphis  or  the  green 
aphis,  just  as  the  leaf  buds  are  opening,  especially  on  the  young 
trees  that  had  them  so  badly  last  year.  Use  black  leaf  40°  one  pint, 
fish  oil  soap  8  pounds  to  200  gallons  of  water.  On  the  older  trees 
use  black  leaf  40°  one  pint  and  ten  gallons  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  to  the  200  gallon  tank  as  a  preventive  of  scab  as  well. 


Napier  Fodder.  The  supply  has 
been  so  limited  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States  that  no 
extensive  feeding  tests  have  been 
made.  Everyone  has  been  anxious 
to  let  the  canes  grow  for  increase 
purposes  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  have,  however,  many  com- 
munications from  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia who  have  fed  it  in  a  small 
way  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
swine,  rabbits,  and  even  chickens. 
They  are  all  enthusiastic  about  its 
palatability.  Some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  cattle  will  pick  it 
out  of  alfalfa  when  the  two  fodders 
have  been  purposely  mixed  and  fed 
as  hay.  One  party  made  it  into 
silage  in  a  barrel,  and  when  open- 
ing it  during  the  winter  found  it 
sweet  and  good.  He  says,  "The  hogs 
devoured  it  ravenously." 

The  following  analysis  taken  from 
the  literature  will  indicate  its  com- 
parative feeding  value,  as  indicated 
by  percentages  of  contents  named: 


Ingredients.         ||      g    |         §       t  f 

Si    111    11    I  5 

Water   00.90  79.3  79.1  61.6  71.8 

Ethrr  Extract .     .55  .5  .8      1.2  1.0 
(Fats) 

Protein                 3.20  1.8  1.7      3.1  4.8 

Carbo- 
hydrates   ...17.52  12.2  11.0  20.2  12.3 

Fiber   14.55  5  0  6.0  11.8*  7.4 

Ash                      3.10  1.2  1.4      2.1  2.7 

No.  of 

Analyses  ...        3     126       09       56  23 

The  analysis  of  Napier  Fodder  are 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  as  the  ma- 
terial for  one  was  a  partially  dried 
mature  stalk  and  another  from 
material  that  had  not  been  cut  since 
planting  and  probably  too  coarse. 
The  large  amount  of  fibre  as  com- 
pared with  other  fodder  is  apparent. 
Material  selected  for  analyses  at  the 
optimum  condition  for  hay  would, 
we  feel  sure,  very  much  reduce  the 
per  cent  of  fibre.  The  amount  of 
protein  is  as  good  if  not  better  than 
most  grasses,  although  not  equal  to 
alfalfa. 

Two  of  the  analyses  of  Napier 
Fodder  are  by  Blackshaw  in  Rho- 
desia and  one  by  Guthrie  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  figures  represent 
an  average  of  the  three  analyses. 
The  moisture  contents  were  5  5.33 
per  cent,  61.81  per  cent  and  65.84 
per  cent  respectively.  The  analyses 
of  the  other  fodders  is  taken  from 
"The  Feeding  of  Animals,"  by 
Jordan. 


Citric  acid  is  the  main  product  of 
the  Exchange  By-products  Company 
at  Corona,  according  to  M.  May, 
manager.  But  it  is  now  venturing 
into  the  manufacture  of  oils,  flavor- 
ing extracts,  etc.  In  two  years  the 
company  has  returned  $65,000  to 
shippers  from  cull  lemons.  It  now 
has  on  hand  70,000  pounds  of  citrate 
of  lime,  worth  60  cents  a  pound. 


stock 
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The  canteloupe  crop  is  doing  fairly 
well  in  the  southern  section,  ac- 
cording to  R.  G.  Risser.  But  it  is 
estimated  to  be  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  With  warm  weather  for  the 
next  two  months  this  time  may  be 
made  up.     There  is  perhaps  more 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
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Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc 
For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  best  flesh  and  milk  producing  crop 
grown.  Highest  per  cent  of  feeding  valve. 
Government  reports  prove  that  Stock  Beets 
contain  greater  nourishment  than  angar 
beet  pulp,  yet  the  cost  of  production  is 
considerably  less.    Fine  for  winter  feediajr 

Read  our  free  folder  containing  detailed 
information.  When  you  plant,  be  snre  to 
get  Germain's  Proven  Seeds.  They  pro- 
duce beat  results  because  they're  adapted 
to  California  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 


Established  1671 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner- 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Andeles.  Cat. 


REE  MAM 

J»«wQARDEN  TRACTOR* 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  In  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Eoee,  American  Wonders, 
British  Queens,  Burbanks.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed     Write  for  prices.  400  Fsomt  Stheet 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FERTILIZERS 

Feed  the  Crops 


that 


feed  the  World 

Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

it3£  ANIMAL  M*^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


|  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

I 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.] 


Modesto  Money  Makers. 

Last  month  we  went  into  the  or- 
chards of  Dr.  W.  C.  Evans  of  Mo- 
desto, accompanied  by  A.  L.  Ruther- 
ford, Horticultural  Commissioner, 
who  told  us  that  this  was  one  of 
the  best  peach  orchards  in  the  coun- 
ty. It  comprises  some  90  acres  of 
Tuscan  and  Phillips  clings,  Muirs 
and  Lovells.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Phillips,  which  were  lighter,  the 
orchard  averaged  ten  tons  to  the 
acre  last  year.  The  Tuscans  and 
Phillips  trees  are  ten  years  old. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  from  four 
years  up,  and  there  is  in  addition 
fourteen  acres  of  Phillips  one  year 
old.  This  place — across  the  river 
from  Modesto — is  on  the  best  peach 
land  and  is  irrigated  late  with  a 
subsidiary  pumping  plant,  which  al- 
ways sends  the  trees  into  winter 
conditions  in  excellent  shape.  They 
are  well  pruned  and  sprayed,  and  no 
expense  is  spared  in  any  operation 
to  produce  the  best  results  in  quality 
and  tonnage.  The  initial  bloom  does 
not  promise  to  be  quite  so  heavy  as 
last  year,  but  enough  bearing  wood 
has  been  left  to  produce  all  that  the 
trees  ought  to  carry  and  opening 
prices  are  stimulating  to  the  best 
possible  effort. 

Robe  Prunes  for  Colusa. 

When  L.  R.  Boedefeld's  article  on 
prune  growing  in  Colusa  county  ap- 
peared in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
three  or  four  years  ago,  he  men- 
tioned Robe  de  Sargents  as  a  prom- 
ising variety.  Six  acres  of  these  in 
his  own  orchard  are  now  ten  years 
old,  and  they  inspire  greater  enthu- 
siasm now  than  at  that  time.  Though 
20  feet  apart,  they  touched  across 
the  rows  at  eight  years  old.  A  sa- 
lient feature  is  that  when  French 
prunes  are  falling  like  hail  after 
the  initial  setting,  the  Robes  do  not 
fall.  The  crop  can  be  forecasted  as 
soon  as  the  setting  is  apparent. 
Valuable  also  in  this  district,  which 
is  normally  ten  to  fourteen  days 
later  than  Santa  Clara,  and  there- 
fore in  more  danger  of  rain,  the 
Robes  ripen  four  to  seven  days 
earlier  than  the  French.  They  do 
not  seem  to  dry  quite  so  heavy  as 
the  French  and  they  have  a  more 
acid  taste,  which  gives  character  to 
their  flavor. 

Pollinating  Imperial  Prunes. 

L.  Woodard  of  Campbell  has  ten 
acres  of  young  Imperial  prunes  six 
years  old  into  which  he  is  intending 
to  graft  a  limited  number  of  sugar 
prunes  for  cross-pollination.  Oscar 
Jensen  of  Napa  had  a  large  block 
of  Imperials  that  was  originally  a 
very  shy  bearer  till  it  was  top- 
worked  in  alternate  double  rows 
with  sugars.  Since  which  time  it 
has  borne  pretty  regularly,  as  it  is 
in  a  district  fairly  free  from  any 
frost.  Mr.  Woodard  has  60  acres 
in  fruit  and  will  train  his  young 
prune  trees  on  the  new  university 
method  as  recently  expounded.  But 
of  his  apricot  trees  that  are  in  full 
bearing  he  says.;  "We  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  We  have  to  cut 
to  obtain  quality  and  use  our  judg- 
ment according  to  the  season." 

Pollinating  Demonstration. 

Carol  Rodgers  of  Watsonville  will 
carry  out  pollinating  demonstrations 
with  bees  in  his  apple  orchard  this 
year,  on  Bellflowers  and  Newtown 
Pippins.  In  these  experiments  one 
tree  of  each  variety  will  be  entirely 
screened  in  with  a  colony  of  bees 
and  another  tree  will  have  the  bees 
entirely  screened  out.  This  work  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  co-operation 
with  the  Division  of  Pomology  of 
the  University  of  California  and 
exact  results  recorded. 

California  Lends  Valuable  Man. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  findings 
of  George  Compere,  whom  they  bor- 
rowed from  California  for  three 
months  to  establish  a  horticultural 
quarantine  station  at  New  Orleans 
on  San  Francisco's  system,  that  they 
want  him  to  stay  on  awhile  longer. 
His  services  have  been  of  such  value 


!  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  tlfere 
)  that  they  request  his  retention  for 
another   month.     Florida   and  the 
southeast  coast  hare  learned  to  real- 
I  ize  the  importance  of  policing  their 
I  productive    industries  —  the  citrus 
canker  having  already  cost  her  many 
millions  since  its  importation.  Pas- 
!  sengers  coming  into  California  from 
!  the  Orient  are  not  only  compelled  to 
make  a  declaration,  but  their  per- 
sonal baggage  is  searched  to  see  that 
it  contains  no  forbidden  fruit,  seeds, 
plants  or  cuttings. 

Organization  and  Foothold. 

How  many  of  us  made  any  real 
effort  to  market  our  stuff  to  the  best 
advantage  up  to  recently?  We  waited 
till  buyers  came  around  to  buy 
rather  than  trying  to  sell  or  to 
know  anything  about  the  consum- 
ing market  of  our  wares.  The  aver- 
age man  is  like  the  differential  on 
an  automobile — -he  quickly  adjusts 
himself  to  conditions,  but  he  works 
best  along  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance. Stall  him  on  one  side  and  he 
merrily  turns  his  attention  to  keep- 
ing the  other  wheel  going  anyway. 
But  it  doesn't  get  him  anywhere  un- 
til unity  and  leadership  restores  the 
balance  of  his  efforts  by  getting  both 
wheels  on  the  ground  and  giving 
him  "foothold." 

Solid  Sums  for  Seedless. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  last  week  to 
growers  by  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  at  Fresno  as  a  sec- 
ond payment  on  Sultana  and  Thomp- 
son seedless  raisins.  The  total  ex- 
ceeded last  year's  second  payment 
by  about  half  a  million  dollars,  the 
increase  being  regarded  as  due  to 
increased  acreage  coming  into  bear- 
ing. The  payment  was  made  at  the 
rate  of  $50  a-  ton,  about  5000  grow- 
ers receiving  checks.  The  third  and 
final  payment  will  be  made  in  the 
fall.  The  first  payment  was  at  the 
rate  of  $70  a  ton. 

School  Children  and  Fruit  Harvest. 

A  meeting  was  held  Saturday, 
March  22  at  San  Jose  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  for  handling  the 
school  children  who  wish  employ- 
ment during  the  fruit  harvest  sea- 
son. The  experience  gained  last  year 
will  be  helpful  in  arranging  a  bet- 
ter distribution  of  help.  The  aid  of 
the  children  in  harvesting  is  appre- 
ciated by  farmers  who  do  not  expect 
too  much  and  it  is  appreciated  by 
the  school  children,  who  can  earn 
enough  money  to  add  pleasure  in 
two  ways  to  their  vacation. 

Colusa  Fruit  in  Fine  Condition. 

Colusa  county  fruit  trees  were 
greatly  benefited  by  the  fall  rains 
which  injured  some  of  the  crops. 
About  three  inches  of  rain  moistened 
the  ground  about  14  inches  deep 
and  supplied  feeder  roots  with  mois- 
ture until  the  trees  normally  went 
dormant.  The  buds  meanwhile  had 
developed  to  a  plump,  vigorous  con- 
dition, which  augurs  well  for  the 
coming  crop.  Tree  planting  has 
just  been  finished,  having  been  de- 
layed on  account  of  weather  and 
soil  conditions.  • 

Cheap  Effective  Crop  Census. 

The  number  of  fruit  trees,  grape 
vines,  and  acres  of  field  crops  have 
never  been  known  with  any  accur- 
acy in  Colusa  county,  but  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  L.  R.  Boedefeld 
has  a  system  now  that  should  work 
in  every  county.  Since  his  squirrel 
inspectors  must  visit  every  ranch, 
they  are  provided  with  pocket  sized 
pads  of  blanks  which  may  be  filled 
in  with  accurate  information  on  the 
points  mentioned,  with  the  loss  of 
about  a  minute. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange. 

This  exchange  has  recently  issued 
a  "book  of  letters"  containing  over 
60  pages,  in  which  are  set  forth  let- 
ters from  wholesalers,  importers  and 
brokers  commending  the  superior 
quality  of  the  almonds  received  from 
the  exchange — a  testimonial  of  what 
growers  can  accomplish  by  united 
action.    It  is  an  attractive  booklet. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

DUST SPRAYERS 


KILL-SPIDER 
CODLING  MOTH 
APHIS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave., 
LOS  ANGELES 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  Cniverslty  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  yon  sul- 
phur your  crape  vine* 
and  orchards  6  time* 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDEBS. 

ANCIIOB  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand. 
Flenr  de  Soufre,  parked 
In  double  SHcks.  are  the 
ItuHi.-t  ami  ri  BEST 
sulphurs  that  money 
ran  bur;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  AMI. 

Try  our  new  brand 
of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur,  100  per  rent  pure,  for  making 
Paste— (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  sulphur  Solution,  use  oar 
DIAMOND  S  Brund  Beflnrd  Flour  Sulphur. 
rVe  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  surh  low 
price  that  It  will  pay  you  to  hLx  your  own 
solution. 

To  crente  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "8"  Broad  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  baa  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  3r»0  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

S 24  California  m..  San   Francisco.  CaJ. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate  ship- 
ment. Seed  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
snd  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred     Tel.  Kearny  87  L 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUSSELL 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MlttS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.  AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO 


SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 
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LOOK  OUT  FOR  CATERPILLARS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Tussock  moth  caterpillars  as  well 
as  tent  caterpillars  were  very  de- 
etructive  in  certain  sections  last 
spring.  Where  the  egg  masses  have 
not  been  gone  over  during  the  win- 
ter it  will  be  necessary  to  look  out 
for  them  as  the  trees  begin  to  show 
life  and  foliage  in  the  spring.  As 
60on  as  the  colonies  or  tents  appear 

t  they  should  be  burnt  off  with  a 
good  big  torch  on  the  end  of  a  pole. 
Never  mind  about  the  twigs  they 
are  on — burn  them  well  and  quickly 
before  they  can  drop.  After  the 
first  tent  or  colony  appears,  the  or- 
chard should  be  gone  over  carefully, 
row  by  row,  and  repeated  later.  Last 

f  year  many  orchards  were  almost  de- 
foliated by  the  tent  caterpillars, 
which  were  not  taken  in  hand  in 
time.  E.  C.  Spear  of  St.  Helena  had 
a  bad  infestation  in  his  orchard  last 
year  and  in  his  absence  last  spring 
they  got  large  and  did  their  deadly 

•  work  before  he  was  aware  of  them. 
They  collected  in  masses  on  the 
limbs  and  trunk  for  four  or  five  days 
and  he  went  for  them  here.  We  no- 
ticed similar  conditions  in  various 
other  orchards,  where  a  great  deal 
of  damage  was  done.  He  has  sprayed 
them  at  this  stage  with  a  mixture 
of  coal  oil,  creolin  and  crude  car- 
bolic acid  and  perceived  no  harm  to 
the  tree. 

SPRING  (ANKKRWORM. 

These  little  fellows,  known  to  us 
I  as  "loopers,"  or  measuring  worms, 
;  have  to  be  guarded  against,  too,  at 
this   time.     Everybody  knows  this 
little  green  or  brown  worm,  which 
,  Is  very  slender  and  is  about  an  inch 
long.    Well,  the  little  grub  lives  in 
a  cocoon  or  case  in  the  ground.  The 
female   has  to  crawl-  up   the  tree 
early  in  the  spring  to  Jay  her  eggs, 
I  as  she  has  no  wings  to  fly  up  with. 
1  For  this  reason  (to  quote  from  E..O. 
[  Essig's  book  on  "Injurious  and  Bene- 
[  flcial  Insects  in  California")  "bands 
f  of  adhesive  paper  or  cotton  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  have  proven 
!  effective,  while  one  of  tree  tangle- 
■  foot  about  two  inches  wide  has  been 
'  very  satisfactory.    Any  of  these  de- 
i  vices  will  cause  'the  females  to  lay 
their  eggs  below  the  bands  and  the 
[young  can  be  killed   with   a  soap 
fwash.    The' bands  should  be  in  place 
about  the  first  of  March.    If  any  of 
the  spring  or  fall  cankerworm  ap- 
pear on  the  young  foliage,  spray  the 
'  tree  with  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  50  gallons  of  water  just  be- 
i  fore  the  blossoms  open  and  again 
one  week  later.    Fruit  trees  attacked 
tare  apple,  apricot,  cherry,  pear,  plum 
and  prune. 

F.  H.  Gerdau  of  Watsonville  said 
he  tried  zinc  arsenate  for  the  tent 
caterpillar  one  year,  but  couldn't 
get  them.  He  shakes  off  what  he 
can  and  then  uses  tree  tanglefoot  to 
prevent  their  crawling  up  the  trunk. 


RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
PEARS. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

We  made  the  following  notes  the 
last  time  we  visited  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis:  The  average  set  of 
Bartlett  pears  is  from  2  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  bloom  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Cross  these  Bartletts  with 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Bosc  or  Winter  Nelft 
and  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
Betting  results — often  up  to  13  to 
16  per  cent  of  the  bloom.  Though 
in  many  of  our  Bartlett  pear  grow- 
ing sections  no  cross-pollinating  is 
practised,  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
heavier  yield  can  be  obtained  by 
crossing.  At  3000  feet  elevation  the 
Bartlett  must  be  pollinated  by  the 
cross.  One  setting  in  25  blooms  has 
been  attained  by  this  means,  but 
perhaps  1-8  would  be  nearer  an  av- 
erage. Bees  are  a  great  aid  in  pol- 
linating and  they  may  be"  used  to  the 
best  advantage  at  about  one  colony 
to  the  acre. 


mohawkhres 

and 

CONCRETE  ROADS 


You  will  find  Mohawks  excellent  tires  on 
concrete  roads — better  capable  of  with- 
standing their  frictional  and  abrasive  action. 
In  slippery  weather  Mohawk  treads  give 
your  car  a  good  behavior  and  yourself  a 
secure  feeling,  essential  to  your  enjoyment 
and  safety. 

You  are  not  going  to  drive  on  concrete 
roads  all  of  the  time,  of  course.  In  fact, 
we  have  built  Mohawk  Tires  on  the  as- 
sumption that  their  users  are  not  fair 
weather,  good  road  drivers. 

Therefore,  when  you  turn  off  on  a  bad 
road,  you'll  find  Mohawks  still  capable  of 
standing  the  grind. 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  owners  who  have 
bought  Mohawk  Tires  our  dealers'  records 
show  that  85%  have  become  so  attached 
to  Mohawks  for  these  reasons,  that  they 
use  no  other  tire.  Such  owner  confidence 
is  worth  remembering. 

And  even  with  these  facts  we  do  not  claim  for 
Mohawk  Tires  anything  that  any  other  tire  maker, 
possessed  of  the  same  knowledge  and  skill,  might 
not  claim  if  he  used  our  methods. 

For  example,  we  buy  only  the  highest  quality, 
purest  and  toughest  materials  the  markets  offer. 
We  off-set  this  extra  cost  of  producing  Mohawks 
by  operating  our  plant  without  financial  encumber- 
ance  of  any  kind— no  watered,  inflated  stock  or 
bonds.  A  reasonable  return  is  enough,  allowing 
us  to  continually  maintain  our  quality. 

When  you  need  a  new  tire  you  can  buy  one 
that  actually  represents  more  value  for  your 
money  if  you  buy  a  hand-made  extra  ply  Mohawk. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  at : 

N»w  York    Boiton    Chiugo    AtUnU    K»n«n  City    Sua  Francisco 


A  GOOD  ROAD 

".  — 'Saves  wear  and  tear  on  tires, 
'tr    —saves  depreciation  on  automo- 
■■  biles,  wagons,  farm  machinery. 

'7.-^'/  .  —savea  oil  and  fuel 
'    V   .•    — saves  time  and  money,  for  a 
'  •  .  ,     good  road  allows  you  to  get  to 
your  destination  on  time,  no  mat- 
..  J'-..'    terwhat  the  weather  or  what  the 
,*  %    season  of  the  year.  Perishable 
produce  never  spoils  in  those 
■  ■'.        localities  where  there  are  good 
roads  tothe  nearest  town  or  rail' 
-  V*-.    road  station.  Mohawk  tires  give 
'  "  '•     an  unusual  mileage  on  anyroad 
'„»      '.    —but  the  better  the  road,  tho 
'.  'i        longer  they  serve,  naturally. 
,.    -    •    Are  you  doing  all  you  can  to 
boost  good  roada? 


.  •**■» . 


•v.- 


MOHAWK 

TIRES 


grapes  of  this  section.  That  to  in- 
sure its  success  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  wine  growers  in  signing  up  to 
deliver  their  grapes  to  his  firm  for 
ten  years  in  return  for  which  he 
could  offer  them  $14.20  per  ton 
during  that  period  for  their  grapes. 

What  his  firm  proposes  to  manu- 
facture, he  would  not  say,  but  said 
that  the  necessary  machinery  would 
have  to  be  imported  from  Europe  at 
j  a  cost  of  from  $60,000  to  $80,000. 

No  matter  what  he  has  got  up  his 
sleeve,  it  has  given  the  growers 
something  to  think  and  talk  about, 
in  view  of  conditions  that  threaten 
to  engulf  their  industry.  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 


TO  UTILIZE  WINE  GRAPES. 

At  a  meeting  of  Mendocino  county 
grape  growers,  held  in  Ukiah  in 
February.  A.  M.  Minetti  of  the 
winery  Arm  of  Tribuno  Garrish,  told 
the  assembly  that  his  firm  was  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  an- 
other industry  for  utilizing  the  wine 


APRICOTS  ON  MYROB ALAN. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  apricots 
can  be  grafted  successfully  on  Myro- 
balan  plum  root? — G.  A.  T.,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Yes.  If  you  have  ground  that  is 
too  wet  or  heavy  for  its  own  root, 
plant  on  Myro. 

It  is  thought  that  in  New  York 
the  bill  allowing  individuals  to  man- 
ufacture 200  gallons  of  wine  for 
their  own  use  will  go  through.  If 
it  does,  a  vast  market  will  be  open 
for  California  wine  grapes. 


Ask  the  Man  Who 
Has  Used  It 

Whether  -or  not  he  has  made  go 
crops  with  Nitrate.  Why  spec 
late  with  Non-Nitrated  forms  d 
Nitrogen  when,  by  using  Nitrate 
you  can  insure  crops  against  ad 
verse  conditions?   With  th. 
v^tional  use  of  Acid  Phosphate, 
always  recommended  by  us,  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  nor 
mal  soil  conditions,  either  in  one 
year  or  in  one  hundred, 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P. O  Box  248  Berkeley,  CaJ. 
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BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 

37-4ft  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Rlake,  Moflltt  &  Towne.    La*  Angeles 
Rluke.  Mel-all  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 


CARCO 

Kills  Thrips 


There  isn't  a  spray  on  the  market 
that  will  rid  your  orchard  of  Thrips 
so  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  economic- 
ally as  CARCO. 

DOES  THE  WORK  THOROUGHLY 
AND  GUARANTEED  NOT  Til  INJURE 
THE  BLOSSOMS  OR  FOLIAGE. 

Price  by  the  drum  (50  or  57  (rat- 
ions) ,  $1.50  per  gallon;  5-gallon  lots 
at  $1.75  per  gallon.  Smaller  lots  in 
proportion.  All  F.  O.  B.  San  Jose.  One 
gallon  of  Carco  makes  from  100  to  150 
gallons  of  spray. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 
"Useful  Hints  for  Sprayine." 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

Arthur  Cann 

State  Distributor, 
19G  S.  1st.  NAN  40SE.  CALIF. 
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How  Farming  Fares  at  State  Capitol 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Our  Sacramento  Correspondent 


Appropriation  for  Feed  Bill. 

Since  the  Feed  Control  bill  carries 
■o  appropriation,  it  has  a  good 
•hance  for  passage;  but  the  re- 
sources of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Lab- 
oratory are  so  much  needed  for  other 
purposes  that  it  will  have  very  lim- 
ited power  in  enforcing  the  Feed 
Control  bill  if  the  latter  should  pass. 
However,  Senator  Rigdon  has  in- 
troduced S.  B.  652,  which  would 
give  the  laboratory  $5,000  addi- 
tional, which  Professor  Lee  expects 
to  use  'or  this  purpose.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Health  and  Quarantine  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  feed  bill  itself.  No.  93. 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
amendments  and  is  now  in  the  As- 
sembly Livstock  and  Dairies  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Cummings  is 
chairman.  Mr.  Cummings  introduced 
the  same  bill  in  the  Assembly. 

Argument  Against  Dog  Bill. 

To  Senator  McDonald:  For  the 
'  inventor  of  that  damm  bill  641  (Sen- 
ator Rush's  dog  bill)  eternity  is  not 
long  enough  nor  hell  hot  enough  for 
all  the  torture  and  torment  I  wish 
him  while  in  this  life.  I  piously 
hope  he  will  be  blasted  in  all  his 
undertakings.  If  I  could  pry  his 
eyes  out  and  nil  his  ears  with  hot 
lead,  Elysium  would  have  no  one  so 
happy  as  I.  I  am  afraid  the  poor 
Tmgger's  life  will  not  be  worth  much 
when  he  starts  out  to  kill  people's 
friends.  I  for  one  will  leave  my 
trademark  on  him.  I  wonder  what 
will  be  the  next  thing  some  blasted 
fool  will  agitate  for.  Now,  mind 
you,  vote  against  that  most  in- 
genious bill  641  and  I  will  ever  pray 
tfcat  you  may  find  your  recompense 
here  and  hereafter. — N.  McG.,  Daly 
City,  San  Mateo  county,  Cal. 

Pure  Seed  Labeling  on  the  Way. 

Senator  Rigdon's  bill,  70,  to  re- 
quire labeling  of  seed  in  lots  of  ten 
pounds  or  more  to  tell  its  purity  and 
germinating  power,  is  recommended 
with  amendments  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  now  awaits  con- 
sideration by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Assemblyman  Cummings  intro- 
duced the  same  bill  as  No.  482,  but 
amended  it  in  committee  in  several 
respects,  including  a  great  reduction 
in  the  minimum  weight  of  packages 
required  to  be  labeled.  His  bill  has 
been  re.-ommended  by  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Our  readers  may  well  urge 
the  committee  members  to  support 
it  strongly,  as  it  only  requires  label- 
ing so  the  buyer  may  know  what 
he  is  getting. 

Dirt  at  the  Price  of  Hay. 

The  honest-hay  bill,  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Eden,  is  still  in  tne 
Agricultural  Committee,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  to  get  it  out. 
There  will  be  no  further  chance  un- 
til next  Monday  afternoon,  but  onlv 
a  little  opposition  has  developed. 
Assemblyman  L.  J.  Rose  would  like 
a  full  expression  of  what  his  Ala- 
meda county  constituents  want,  and 
Assemblyman  W.  A.  Doran  would 
like  to  know  what  his  constituents 
think.  If  you  want  reasonably  clean 
hay,  the  way  to  get  it  is  to  write 
fully  to  the  legislators  on  whom  you 
have  most  Influence.  The  Agricul- 
tural Committee  was  named  in  our 
issue  of  February  22.  The  present 
bfll  has  omitted  the  features  whinh 
made  the  one  of  1917  objectionable 

State  Commission  Market. 

Senator  Brown's  bill,  639,  to  es- 
tablish State  commission  markets 
and  repeal  the  present  law  under 
which  the  State  Market  Commis- 
sioner Is  acting,  is  still  in  the  Agri- 


cultural Committee.  Assemblyman 
Baker's  bill,  46,  designed  only  to 
behead  the  present  commission,  will 
have  been  discussed  at  a  public  joint 
hearing  of  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees March  27.  Assemblyman  Eks- 
ward's  bill,  which  is  a  duplicate  of 
Senator  Brown's  bill,  is  in  the  As- 
sembly Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Univ.  Farm  Power  Investigations. 

A  favorable  recommendation  was 
given,  March  24,  by  the  Agricultural 
Committee  to  Assemblyman  Geb- 
hart's  bill,  722,  appropriating  $25,- 
000  for  equipment  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Farm  for  experimental  work. 
This  was  the  third  meeting  at  which 
it  had  been  considered.  It  is  now 
before  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Write  to  those  on  whom 
you  will  have  the  most  influence. 
Their  names  are  in  this  issue. 

State  Farm  Agent. 

Assemblyman  Polsley's  bill.  596, 
to  provide  a  State  Farm  Agent,  was 
introduced  in  blank,  but  Mr.  Polsley 
has  presented  the  rest  of  the  bill  to 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  which 
has  turned  it  over  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  bill  would 
make  disinterested  information  avail- 
able to  settlers  and  would  further 
encourage  private  settlement  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  settlers  to 
succeed. 

What  Is  a  Good  Egg? 

Senator  Anderson's  bill,  704,  de- 
scribing minutely  what  Is  a  good 
egg,  has  been  passed  out  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and 
Quarantine.  Assemblyman  McCol- 
gan's  bill,  1018,  requires  inspection, 
candling,  grading,  and  labeling  of 
eggs,  is  still  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  This  is  similar  to  Sen- 
ator Anderson's  bill,  but  not  so  de- 
tailed. 

Los  Angeles  Exposition  Deficit. 

Assembly  bill  215,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  to  appropriate  what- 
ever is  necessary  up  to  $75,000  to 
pay  off  the  deficit  which  resulted 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Exposition  last 
fall,  is  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Flu  and  other  unavoidable 
forces  were  the  cause  of  the  deficit. 
Mr.  Fleming's  bill,  413,  appropriat- 
ing $53,000  for  support  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Exposition,  is  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

State  Survey  for  Flood  Storage. 

The  Senate  has  passed  Senator 
Dennett's  bill,  427,  which  would  ap- 
propriate money  left  over  from  va- 
rious State  Engineering  Department 
appropriations  and  others  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  and  construc- 
tion of  storage  reservoirs  for  flood 
waters  and  for  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  the  water.  This  bill  is  now 
in  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Irri- 
gation. 

Land  for  State  Fair. 

Senator  Rush's  bill.  642,  to  ap- 
propriate $10,160  to  buy  the  corner 
of  land  needed  for  the  State  Fair, 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  must  now  con- 
sider it. 

Walnut  Codling  Moth. 

Assemblyman  Miller's  bill,  645,  ap- 
propriating $10,000  to  determine  and 
apply  control  measures  for  walnut 
codling  moth  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Agricultural  Committee  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Weeds  on  Boads  a  Nuisance. 

A  crying  need  has  been  felt  for  an 
effective  way  of  preventing  distribu- 
tion of  weed  seeds  from  roadsides. 


What  is  a  Purebred  Bull? 

Senator  Rigdon's  proposal  to  consider  a  bull  purebred  if  he  is  "bred  in 
a  herd  of  one  of  the  recognized  beef  breeds  the  ancestral  sires  of  which 
must  have  been  registered  bulls  of  the  same  breed  for  at  least  three 
generations,"  has  been  otherwise  left  blank  to  date  and  is  still  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  probable  intention  is  to  prevent  use  of 
scrub  bulls  on  the  ranges  by  calling  bulls  "purebred"  if  their  sires  have 
been  registered  for  three  generations. 


Senator  L.  M.  King  introduced  bill 
35,  declaring  them  a  public  nuisance, 
and  providing  what  looks  like  an 
effective  way  to  keep  them  down. 
The  Senate  has  passed  thh}  bill  and 
it  is  up  for  passage  in  the  Assembly. 
State  Plant  Disease  Survey. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  survey  of  the  State 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner to  determine  the  distribution 
of  dangerous  plant  diseases  and  to 
apply  control  measures,  as  provided 
in  Assembly,  bill  646,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  is  now  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Coast  University  Experiment  Station. 

Assemblyman  Greene's  bill,  924, 
to  appropriate  $75,000  with  which 
to  buy  land  and  water  rights  for  a 
University  Experiment  Station  close 
to  the  line  between  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  Monterey  counties  has  been  rec- 
ommended with  amendments  and 
sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Kasch  Estray  Bill. 

Nothing  has  been  done  with  As- 
semblyman Kasch's  estray  bill,  22. 
raising  the  charges  allowed  for  tak- 
ing care  of  estrays  to  a  penal  de- 
gree. It  is  in  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Dairies,  to 
which  it  was  originally  referred.  Its 
object  is  not  to  penalize  stockmen, 
but  to  prevent  estrays. 

Potato  Seed  Inspection. 

Senator  Slater's  bill,  709,  to  ap- 
propriate $10,000  for  inspection  and 
certification  of  seed  potatoes  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years,  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee and  rests  with  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  will  need  the  gen- 
eral support  of  potato  growers  be- 
fore It  can  recommend  it. 

Riverside  University  Farm. 

Assemblyman  Kline's  bill,  38,  to 
appropriate  $150,000  to  buy  300 
acres  of  land  and  water  rights  in 
Riverside  county  as  a  University 
Farm,  and  to  put  up  buildings  on 
It,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Cannery-Tomato  Inspection. 

Assemblyman  Morris'  bill,  949. 
providing  a  heavy  license  fee  for 
sanitary  tomato  canneries,  no  license 
for  insanitary  canneries,  and  rejec- 
tion of  tomatoes  which  are  too  bad 
when  received  at  the  establishments, 
is  still  in  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee. 

Water  Companies  Public  Utilities. 

"All  corporations  furnishing  water" 
and  all  mutual  water  companies 
would  be  made  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Railroad  Commission 
if  Senator  Duncan's  bill.  649,  is 
passed.  It  is  now  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Irrigation. 

For  Beneficial  Insects. 

Senator  King's  bill,  No.  75,  to  ap- 
propriate $6,000  for  a  search  for 
insects  to  control  mealy  bugs,  is 
awaiting  action  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee after  recommendation  by  the 
Agricultural  Committee. 

Bice  Water-Grass. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  Sen- 
ator Inman's  bill,  625,  intended  to 
provide  $50,000  for  search  of  meas- 
ures to  combat  rice  weeds,  especially 
water-grass. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Investigations. 

Senate  bill  319,  introduced  by 
Senators  Benson  and  Jones,  to  ap- 


IF  YOU 
NEED 
ALFALFA 
SEED 

don't  delay  in  ordering,  as  supplies 
are  very  low  and  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed by  waiting  longer. 

We  can  still  fill  your  order  for 

Fancy 
Recleaned 

SEED 

At 

Attractive 
Prices 

You  will  save  future  trouble  as 
well  as  money  by  writing  us  today 
for  samples  and  prices. 

B0MBERGER 
SEED  CO. 

(Desk  A) 

725    TENTH  ST. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


THEODORE  PAYNE 
OUR 

1919  SEED  CATALOG 

NOW  READY 

It  is  as  full  of  useful  information 
as  ever.  You  cannot  afford  to  he 
without  it.  A  post  card  with  yonr 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BITTER  ALMOND  SEED 


and  all  varieties  of  fancy  undamaged 

BEAfN  SEED 


For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. 

44  W.  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Is  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  irom  H.OOU  to  fl  .iOO 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  stx-ctal  nrleea. 
1.  B.  WAGNER.  Rhubarb  und  Berry 
Specialist,   Pasadena.    <  iillfornU. 


TH0RNLESS 


Vigorous,  prolific,  delicious  Let 
us  tell  you  about  thi«. 
BLACKBERRY 
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propriate  $150,000  for  deciduous 
fruit  investigations,  will  come  up  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  not 
long  hence. 

Nursery  Tree  Disinfection. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  has 
recommended  Senator  Jones  bill,  490, 
to  provide  $15,000  for  experimental 
work  in  fumigating  nursery  trees, 
and  it  now  rests  with  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Standardization. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  standard- 
ization bill,  513,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Inman,  has  been  amended  and 
OK'd  by  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  will 
get  the  money. 

Citrus  Experiment  Expansion. 
J  Assembly  bill  285,  by  Mr.  Kline, 
appropriating  $90,000  to  buy  300 
acres  for  the  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Riverside,  is  still  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
Sabotage. 

Senator  Kehoe's  bill,  15,  denning 
sabotage  and  prescribing  punishment 
therefor,  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  before  the  Assembly  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Spray. 

Senator  McDonald's  bill,  No.  370, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  poisonous  ma- 
terials in  spraying,  still  reposes  in 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and 
Quarantine. 

Arsenical  Sulphur  Banned. 

Senator  Crowley's  bill.  701',  to  pre- 


vent use  of  sulphur  containing  ar- 
senic for  the  bleaching  of  fruit  in- 
tended to  be  dried,  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  in  Assembly  committee. 

Agricultural  Statistics. 

Senate  bill  430,  introduced  by 
Senator  Harris,  to  provide  $10,000 
a  year  for  collection  of  agricultural 
statistics,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  now 
awaits  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Emergency  Pest  Eradication. 

Senator  Jones'  bill,  363,  designed 
to  appropriate  $50,000  for  use  in 
emergencies  when  new  plant  insects 
or  diseases,  animals,  or  weeds,  are 
found  in  the  State  or  portions  of  it, 
is  still  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

Frost  Insurance  Dropped. 

For  lack  of  a  suitable  system  of 
assessment  of  vartous  degrees  of 
frost  hazard  in  various  localities, 
the  Senate  frost  insurance  bill,  687, 
is  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  committee. 

Oleo  Bill  Still  Slumbers. 

Assemblyman  Prendergast's  bill, 
14,  monkeying  with  the  oleo  law, 
has  not  been  passed  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  to  which  it 
was  originally  referred. 

Weeds  on  Railroads. 

Assemblyman  Rose's  bill,  requir- 
ing railroad  rights  of  way  to  be 
kept  free  of  grass  and  weeds  which 
might  become  a  fire  menace  when 
dry.  still  remains  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Utilities. 


Farm  Owners  and  Operators9  Association 


The  Santa  Clara  unit  of  the  Farm 
Owners  and  Operators'  Association 
was  organized  at  San  Jose  on  March 
22.  Only  a  few  hours  were  required 
to  establish  the  unit,  as  the  farmers 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  wasted 
no  time  on  "red  herring"  trails. 
Albert  Lindley,  chairman  of  the  State 
organization,  accompanied  by  J.  M. 
Bigger  and  J.  P.  Irish  Jr.,  came  over 
from  Stockton  to  assist  in  the  organ- 
ization and  to  explain  the  constitu- 
tion and  administration  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Lindley  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  compact  organization  to  pro- 
vide centralization  for  all  classes  of 
agriculture,  a  fusion  of  all  classes  of 
farmers  in  one  organization  based  on 
citizenship  and  property  rights.  He 
pointed  out  that  all  industries,  in- 
vested or  occupational,  are  organized 
and  the  several  units  federated.  The 
farmer  alone  has  no  compact  organ- 
ization to  defend  and  promote  his 
interests. 

The  association  being  an  amalga- 


mation of  all  classes  of  agriculture, 
interferes  with  no  special  organiza- 
tion but  strengthens  each  by  uniting 
them  under  a  federation.  Organized 
and  controlled  exclusively  by  prac- 
tical farmers,  it  will  have  within 
itself  sufficient  strength  to  carry  for- 
ward its  work  independent  of  any 
other  organization. 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  fa- 
vored immediate  organization.  Five 
directors  at  large  were  selected,  as 
follows:  S.  E.  Johnson,  Cupertino; 
A.  R.  McClay,  Evergreen;  J.  V.  Mc- 
Curdy,  Santa  Clara;  J.  J.  McDonald, 
Milpitas;  and  Chas.  E.  Warren,  Cu- 
pertino. The  twenty  district  trus- 
tees are  apportioned  to  ten  districts 
of  the  county.  As  soon  as  the  mem- 
bership of  100  is  certified,  the  char- 
ter will  be  issued  and  the  chairman 
of  this  unit  will  become  a  member 
of  the  State  Organization  Committee. 

This  is  the  first  unit  formally  or- 
ganized outside  of  San  Joaquin  and 
Monterey  will  probably  be  the  next 
county  to  complete  its  unit  and  re- 
ceive a  charter. 


Estray  Bill  Made  Adaptable 


Senator  King  does  not  believe  his 
estray  bill.  No.  34,  would  have  the 
effect  we  have  been  suggesting;  but 
to  make  it  more  agreeable  to  fruit 
growers  and  small  farmers,  he  has 
worked  out  an  amendment  intended 
to  leave  the  present  estray  law  as  it 
is,  but  to  give  each  supervisorial  dis- 
trict a  right  to  come  under  its  pro- 
visions or  not.  Choice  would  be  made 
at  a  special  or'  general  election.  The 
occasion  for  Bill  34  as  it  was  in- 
troduced and  as  objected  to  by  fruit 
growers  was  a  controversy  between 
homesteaders  and  cattlemen  on  the 
desert  side  of  the  mountains  in  San 
Bernardino  county.  With  develop- 
ment of   water,   the  homesteaders' 


green  crops  and  slight  fences  proved 
an  insurmountable  temptation  to  the 
desert  cattle.  Owners  of  the  latter 
charged  that  frequently  the  home- 
steaders made  more  by  taking  up 
such  "estrays"  under  the  law  than 
they  would  have  made  from  a  year's 
crops.  At  a  big  meeting  of  cattle- 
men and  homesteaders  in  San  Ber- 
nardino last  winter,  the  bill  which 
Senator  King  since  introduced  was 
worked  out  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  homesteaders 
should  put  up  fences  that  would  turn 
cattle  reasonably.  The  bill  was  not 
intended  to  work  a  hardship  on  fruit 
growers  and  small  farmers,  as  shown 
by  its  author's  recent  amendment. 


1EAL11IEET  WOTO  MAWAETyD 

sawe  AiEMTi'  ranis 

When  goods  are  sold  ttirough  agents  or  middlemen  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  agents  'commission  and  dealer's  profit  are  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as"the  consumer  foots 
the  bills',' he  pays  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  in  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  +□  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want.to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WH0LE5ALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

Bxsi  firaip  $n  taiih 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list  of  the 

P.K.WDHD  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 
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935  N.  Mam  St., 

Angeles,  Cal. 


WESTERN  PULVERIZERS 


This  machine  is  what  you  need  to  retain  moisture  in  your  soil. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  its  fine  working  qualities,  write  us  at 
once. 

Three  tools  in  one — Pulverizer,  Mulcher  and  Packer. 


ABE  YOU  INTERESTED? 


Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GRAIN  BINS 

Made  of  CORRUGATED 
sheet  metal — several  hun- 
dred per  cent  stronger  than 
smooth  metal. 


ROUND  CULVERT 

Made  of  genuine  Open 
Hearth  Iron  or  Kentucky 
Copper-bearing  Metal. 


SURFACE  PIPE 

Lock-seamed  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  Built 
heavy  and  strong. 


WELL  CASING 


We  make  all 
types  of  well 
casing  for  water 
wells  —  casing 
that  fits  smoothly 
and  evenly. 
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SHEET  METAL 

PRODUCTS 


For  regular  culvert  work,  drains  for 
reclamation  work,  siphons  for  irrigation 
ditches  under  roads,  for  well  curbing,  etc.. 
there  is  nothing  better  than 

Madewell  Corrugated  Culvert 

Made  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  weights 
to  meet  all  reauirements.  Will  not  crack  or 
break.  Non-rusting.  Extremely  durable. 
Heavily  ri vetted.  Longest- wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  culvert  on  the  market  Round 
or  flat  bottom. 

Send  for  Catalog  A 

It  tells  all  about  MadeweU  Corrugated  Cul- 
vert and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Products. 
Mailed  free. 


MADEWELL  PIPE  AND 
CULVERT  WORKS 

E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MADEWBEL  PIPE  &  (  I  LVERT  WORKS. 

E.  12th  St.  and  35th  Ave..  Oakland,  Cal. 


Gentlemen : 
Catalog  A. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
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I  am  interested  in . 

Name   •  .  ■ 

Address   


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant  the  right  variety  for  your  purpose,  whether  you  are  growing  for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  axe  growing  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
See  the  1919  catalog  of  the 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  SO.  SPRING  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  • 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Knral  Treat). ) 


Planting  Asparagus  Seed  for  Roots. 

The  asparagus  grower  who  has 
more  acreage  than  any  other  in  the 
State,  Alex.  Brown  of  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  counties,  has 
bought  over  400,000  roots  in  a 
year,  for  planting.  But  he  says  it 
is  cheaper  to  grow  them.  Figure 
one  acre  of  seedlings  to  grow  enough 
roots  for  100  acres  in  the  field. 
Mammoth  White  and  White  Colossal 
are  going  out  of  favor  in  the  Delta, 
where  Palmetto  is  the  chief  variety. 
Figure  on  about  50  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  of  seedbed.  Prepare  the 
land  fine  and  deep  as  for  beans  in 
the  open  field,  so  it  can  be  planted 
when  warmed  up  in  April  or  May. 
Plant  with  a  seeder  or  sow  by  hand 
in  alternate  furrows  made  by  a 
hand  plow.  Let  alternate  furrows 
cover  the  seed  about  two  inches 
deep.  This  spreads  them  out  and 
makes  bigger  roots  than  planting  by 
machine.  Harrow  after  the  seeder 
and  keep  weeds  down  through  the 
summer.  The  roots  will  be  ready 
to  transplant  to  fields  in  November 
or  December,  when  they  are  to  be 
plowed  out  and  planted  again  as 
soon  as  possible  or  stored  as  much 
as  two  or  three  months  when  desir- 
able. 

Sudan  Seed  Crop  After  Barley. 

A  Sudan-grass  seed  crop  follow- 
ing barley  gave  84  bags  of  recleaned 
seed  weighing  9485  pounds  from 
about  seven  acres  for  A.  L.  Moss- 
mayer  of  Yolo  county.  The  barley 
stubble  was  burned,  irrigated,  ran- 
dalled.  and  harrowed  early  in  July. 
The  seed  was  drilled  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  pounds  per  acre.  It  had 
to  be  drilled  to  get  it  where  the  soil 
would  remain  moist.  It  was  har- 
rowed and  rolled  afterward.  The 
grass  was  irrigated  when  about  a 
foot  tall  and  again  at  about  three 
feet.  The  last  irrigation  was  too 
much,  because  the  grass  made  too 
rank  a  growth,  which  kept  green 
too  late  for  seed.     It  was  mowed 


close  to  the  ground  in  October  and 
cured  in  loose  shocks  like  hay.  Be- 
ing so  late  maturing,  it  received  a 
little  rain.  It  was  eight  feet  tall 
and  many  of  the  stems  nearlv  an 
inch  in  diameter.  For  hay  it  would 
have  been  cut  in  bloom  when  about 
four  feet  tall.  The  Sudan  was 
threshed  in  an  ordinary  machine 
with  special  concaves  and  screens, 
and  the  straw,  six  or  seven  tons  per 
acre,  was  sold  to  a  local  horseman. 

State  Colony  Financially  Successful. 

Land  for  the  Durham  project  of 
the  State  Land  Settlement  Board  was 
bought  partly  on  deferred  payments* 
according  to  Chairman  El  wood  Mead 
of  the  board,  because  it  cost  two  or 
three  times  as  much  money  as  was 
made  available  to  the  board  by  the 
State.  Payments  to  the  former  own- 
ers are  to  be  made  semi-annually 
from  payments  made  to  the  board  by 
the  settlers  semi-annually.  In  the 
first  period  of  six  months  four  of 
the  semi-annual  payments  were  made. 
So  fast  are  the  settlers  paying  up. 
But  the  board  is  not  encouraging 
settlers  >  to  make  payments  in  ad- 
vance, mit  to  further  develop  their 
farms  with  the  money.  The  Nevada 
Legislature  has  just  passed  a  mil- 
lion dollar  appropriation  for  a  simi- 
lar land  settlement  project. 

Potato  Fertilizing  Paid. 

Seventy  or  eighty  sacks  of  pota- 
toes per  acre  is  the  general  yield  on 
the  Rindge  tract  in  the  delta  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  as  stated  by  H.  L. 
Pabst  of  Rindge  &  Pabst.  Fertilizer 
experimental  plots  last  season  yielded 
close  to  200  sacks  per  acre  and  one 
tract  produced  300  sacks. 

Delta  Barley  and  Wheat. 

Delta  barley  is  about  the  same 
acreage  this  season  in  San  Joaquin 
county  as  usual,  according  to  a 
large  grower.  Wheat  is  not  much 
grown,  on  account  of  rust.  It  also 
falls  down  on  the  pure  peat  soils  and 
then  rusts  still  worse. 


Growing  a  Crop  of  Beet  Seed 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 


Sugar-beet  seed  growing  is  prac- 
tically a  four-year  baby  in  the  United 
States;  but  common  beet  seed  have 
been  successfully  grown  here  much 
longer.  As  California  is  the  chief 
producer  of  field  vegetable  seeds,  the 
traveler  will  at  this  season  see  great 
checkered  fields  of  beet  leaves  sev- 
eral inches  tall.  Quite  a  few  of 
these  are  not  so  far  from  Sacra- 
mento and  one  in  particular  is  that 
of  D.  H.  Powell  in  Yolo  county.  Mr. 
Powell  would  tell  you  that  there  are 
beets  and  beets.  He  wouldn't  tell 
you  what  is  his  contract  price  with 
the  Eastern  seedsmen  to  whom  he. 
sells,  but  he  says  that  common  beet 
seed  are  generally  grown  for  15  to 
17  cents  per  pound.  Beets  lose  uni- 
formity of  shape  and  type  within  a 
few  generations  if  not  properly  se- 
lected. Likewise  a  strain  may  be 
developed  by  selection  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  give  a  uniform  crop 
of  properly  shaped  "bulbs."  That 
is  what  Mr.  Powell  has  done.  He 
would  describe  the  commercial  beet 
for  the  canners  as  one  that  has  a 
smooth  globular  form  with  a  rat 
tail  tap  root  not  appreciably  en- 
larged where  it  joins  the  bulb.  This 
involves  least  waste  in  canning  and 
commands  the  highest  price.  One 
grower  of  five  acres  last  year  had 
high  hopes  for  a  comfortable  check 
from  the  canners,  but  his  crop  could 
not  be  used  at  all  on  account  of  its 
rough  shape  and  lack  of  uniformity. 

Beet  seed  production  begins  the 
year  before.  Mr.  Powell  planted 
seed  In  July,  1918,  from  his  selected 
rows  grown  in  1917.  The  soil  had 
been  moistened  properly  and  pre- 
pared. The  late  planting  was  to 
prevent  the  "bulbs"  getting  great 
size.  Small  ones  do  as  well  and 
make  as  much  seed  as  larger  ones, 
the  desired  size  not  varying  more 
than  an  inch  from  2%  inches  in 
diameter. 

Not  all  is  smooth  sailing  in  the 


production  of  bulbs.  Last  year  be- 
ing a  dry  ono.  water  gave  out,  and 
Mr.  Powell's  70  acres  of  seedlings 
yielded  only  about  1000  pounds  of 
bulbs  per  acre.  Ordinarily  it  takes 
only  one  acre  to  grow  bulbs  to  plant 
about  15  acres  for  seed. 

The  seed  field  was  plowed  shortly 
after  the  September  rains  last  fall, 
about  12  inches  deep,  deeper  than 
necessary,  as  9  inches  would  be  good. 

The  bulbs  were  dug  in  December 
and  about  seven  acres  were  trans- 
planted at  once.  Eleven  acres  ad- 
joining were  planted  with  bulbs  that 
had  lain  out  in  the  cold  and  wet 
several  days.  This  field  is  now  at 
least  two  weeks  behind  the  first  one. 
Altogether,  there  are  about  28  acres 
of  beets  on  this  project  besides  22  of 
carrots  and  onions. 

The  transplanting  is  mostly  done 
with  pointed  hand  hoes,  placing  the 
bulbs  three  feet  apart  in  rows  three 
feet  apart.  They  are  set  just  deep 
enough  to  cover  with  dirt.  A  man 
does  well  to  transplant  one-half  acre 
per  day. 

As  the  bulbs  grow  they  "lift  them- 
selves out  of  the  ground,"  so  culti- 
vation must  throw  dirt  toward  them. 
Irrigation  is  highly  desirable  to  give 
plump  seed;  but  it  must  not  be  ap- 
plied too  late  in  the  season. 

At  harvest,  the  beets  are  pulled 
and  laid  in  winrows.  An  engine  and 
cutter  is  rigged  on  a  sled  to  haul 
across  the  field.  Beets  are  carried 
from  the  winrows  to  this  cutter  from 
both  directions  and  the  seed-bearing 
stocks  are  cut  off.  Threshing  ma- 
chines are  sometimes  used,  but  Mr. 
Powell  says  they  injure  many  seed, 
so  he  threshes  with  a  roller  and  fans 
the  light  stuff  out  from  the  seed. 
About  1500  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
is  considered  a  good  crop. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  South, 
50  carloads  of  oil  per  night  were 
consumed  by  citrus  growers  In  frost 
fighting  for  several  nights.    The  num- 


REMOVE 

CARBO] 

THE  EASY 
WAY- OUT 

THE  EXHAUS 


THE  easiest,  cleanest,  safest  and  most  satisfactory  method 
of  removing  carbon  deposits  is  with  Johnson's  Carbon  Re- 
mover. It  will  save  you  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other 
method  without  laying  up  your  car  and  with  much  better  results. 
After  one  application  your  car  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500 
miles — quietly  and  full  of  "pep" — and  you  will  secure  the  maxi- 
mum power  and  speed  from  the  minimum  amount  of  fueL 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  a  harmless  liquid  to  be  poured  or 
squirted  into  the  cylinders.  It  contains  no  acids  and  does  not 
affect  lubrication  or  interfere  with  the  oil  in  the  crank  case. 
Millions  of  cans  have  been  used.  Recommended  by  many  of  the 
leading  car  Mfrs.  including  the  Packard  and  Studebaker.Cos. 


A  dose  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover — the  engine  laxative — 
will  cure  80%  of  engine  troubles.  It  will  increase  the  power 
of  your  car — improve  acceleration — stop  that  knock — quiet  your 
motor — save  your  batteries — cut  down  your  repair  bills — and 
reduce  your  gas  and  oil  consumption.  , 


Don't  wait  until  your  motor  is  choked  with 
carbon — remove  it  every  week  or  two  with 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover.  You  can  do  it 
yourself  in  five  minutes — no  mechanical  ex- 
perience necessary. 

The  regular  use  of  Johnson's  Guaranteed  Car- 
bon Remover  will  automatically  eliminate  most 
valve  trouble  and  keep  your  motor  clean,  "sweet 
and  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

For  sale  by  hardware,  accessory  dealers  and 
garages.  Send  for  our  booklet  on  Keeping 
Cars  Young-it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  DepLPRPRictae.  Wis. 
Established  1882 
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Deep  Well  Pumping  Plants 

FOR  SALE  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Layne  &  Bowler  win  Pumps 
Fairbanks=Morse  Engines 

These  outfits  are  complete  plants  and  have  been,  used  only  to  test  the 
wells.   Lack  of  water  put  the  Irrigation  Company  out  of  business. 

There  are  28  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  to  fit  16-inch  casing.  80,  90,  100, 
125,  150-ft.  settings. 

There  are  18  40-H.  P.  Fairbanks  engines,  and  10  50-H.  P.  Fairbanks 
engines.    Complete  in  all  details,  pulleys,  belt,  etc. 

The  engines  and  pumps  have  been  housed  and  are  now  in  storage,  and 
we  guarantee  same  to  be  absolutely  in  A-l  shape. 

Write  us  for  further  details. 

COLLINS  &  WEBB,  Inc. 

MACHINERY  DEALERS 
412  EAST  THIRD  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


California  Vegetables,  in  Garden  and  field 

BY  E.  J.  WICKSON 

Planting  season  is  nearly  due— why  not  take  the  opportunity  to  study  up  the  best 
way  to  gTow  and  make  the  most  out  of  your  soil?  Whether  you  wish  to  produce 
beans,  beets,  potatoes,  celery,  cucumbers,  corn,  melons,  onions,  tomatoes,  rhubarb, 
squashes,  turnips  —  or  any  garden  or  field  crop  —  you  need  this  book.  It  is  a, 
handsome  volume  of  over  300  pages,  well  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  sent  , 
to  your  address  for  J2  per  copy  postpaid. 
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ber  of  orchard  heaters  was  estimated 
at  500,000.  The  cost  of  orchard 
heating  for  one  night  at  the  Rancho 


Lespe,  according  to  the-  Ventt.  .i 
Post,  was  $1000,  or  500  barrels  of 
oil  at  $1.50,  and  $250  for  labor. 
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SPEKRY  ESTABLISHES  EXPERI- 
MENTAL FARM. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

That  it  may  make  extensive  and 
systematic  experiments  to  determine 
the  feeding  values  of  various  bal- 
anced rations  for  stock  and  poultry, 
the  Sperry  Flour  Company  has  pur- 
chased 50  acres  of  sandy  loam  land 
three  miles  west  of  Escalon,  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  on  the  Tidewater 
Southern  Railway.  The  property  is 
about  20  miles  southeast  of  Stock- 
ton on  the  projected  Manteca-Esca- 
lon  highway  and  on  what  is  already 
one  of  the  principal  county  roads. 

While  the  farm  is  under  lease, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to 
carry  out  certain  improvements 
without  delay.  Hog-tight  fences  are 
being  built,  the  substantial  dwell- 
ing house  renovated  and  extended, 
and  altogether  preparations  are  be- 
ing made  for  what  will  eventually 
be  a  model  farming  property.  In 
planning  the  barn,  poultry,  houses, 
milk  house  and  other  buildings,  the 
factors  of  service  and  ecopomy  of 
operation  will  be  the  chief  aim. 
There  are  many  shade  tree^  on  the 
land  which  will  be  invaluable  for 
stock  and  poultry  raising.  V  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  deep  rind  well 
drained,  and  the  property  is  served 
by  the  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation 
District.  Twenty-five  acres  are  al- 
ready in  alfalfa.  . 

This  tract  was  selected  by  George 
R.  McLeod,  head  of  the  company's 
agricultural  department,  s  after  a 
careful  survey  of  available  sites.  He 
proposes  to  carry  on  farming  opera- 
tions so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  the  company  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  present  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State  facts  and  figures  on  such 
problems  as  the  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired to  make  a  pound  at  pork  or 
beef  and  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hens  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

While  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  Sperry  Flour  Con  pany  was 
not  organized  until  last  summer, 
the  company  began  its  field  experi- 
mental work  in  S&n  Joaquin  county 
four  years  ago,  and  at  this  time  is 
operating  two  good-sized  ranches  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Stockton,  as 
well  as  a  quarter  section  of  land 
near  Chico. 


TURLOCK  CROP  CONDITIONS. 


A  lot  of  grain  sorghum  was  sold 
from  the  Turlock  district  in  Janu- 
ary and  there  is  not  over  40  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop  (mostly  gyp) 
still  on  hand,  as  estimated  by  A.  J. 
F  ldy  of  the  T.  M.  &  G.  Inc.  A  rea- 
sonably active  movement  of  barley 
to  regular  trade  channels  is  noted, 
though  in  the  middle  of  this  month 
probably  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
crop  had  been  moved.  This  is  heavy 
barley,  going  about  46  pounds  per 
bushel  average  on  account  of  being 
grown  chiefly  on  subirrigated  land, 
where  irrigated  beans  are  grown  as 
a  following  crop.  It  has  been  bring- 
ing around  2  cents  to  the  grower, 
according  to  Mr.  Eddy.  Alfalfa  has 
been  selling  at  $16  and  $17  baled 
or  $14  to  $16  loose  on  the  ranch, 
and  a  lot  more  is  being  planted  this 
spring.  About  6700  acres  of  can- 
taloupes are  planned  to  be  planted 
and  a  great  many  are  already  in. 
Cold,  rain,  wind,  pests,  and  diseases 
aie  expected  to  reduce  the  acreage 
arvested  to  about  5000.  Last  year 
ht  3500  acres  were  harvested.' 
oneydew  melons  shipped  and  sold 
;  -ell  last  fall  in  cars  with  water- 
melons, so  there  will  probably  be  a 
good  acreage  this  year.  Watermel- 
ons will  also  be  planted  on  a  fair 
area.  Sweet  potatoes  are  already 
[  p,  and  the  plants  are  to  be  set  out 
more  by  Americans  than  by  the  Por- 
tuguese who  have  predominated  in 
sweet  potato  growing.  The  problem 
of  storage  is  a  vital  one.  Commonly 
the  potatoes  are  corded  up  dry  in 
cellars,  but  experiments  are  on  now 
with  the  use  of  sawdust,  on  which 
we  will  report  later  when  more  of 
the  tubers  have  been  taken  out. 


Put  this  bin  on  your  farm 

CALCO  METAL  GRAIN    BINS  are  made  to  save  grain. 
They  save  by  preventing  waste  at  its  starting  point — in 
the  field. 

A  Calco  Grain  Bin  on  your  farm  will  starve  out  the  rats 
and  gophers  that  cost  you  so  much.  It  will  protect  your 
grain  from  the  rain,  the  sun  and  the  winds. 

It  will  do  away  with  costly  sacks  and  needless  extra  help. 

When  your  grain  has  gone  to  market,  store  your  seed  grain  in  a  Calco  Grain 
Bin.  Or,  protect  your  fodder,  your  other  perishable  produce,  or  your  tools  in  a 
Calco  Bin. 

It  pays  for  itself  quickly 

A  Calco  Grain  Bin  on  your  farm  will  pay  for  itself  almost  before  you 
realize  it.    After  that  it  lasts  years — and  costs  not  a  single  penny. 

Two  men  can  erect  a  Calco  Grain  Bin  very  quickly  with  hammers  and 
monkey  wrenches.  The  Armco  galvanized  sheets  come  to  you  already  punched 
and  shaped  to  fit — with  strong,  galvanized  bolts  ready  to  hold  them  together. 
It's  easy  to  follow  the  simple  printed  instructions  for  erection. 

Calco  Grain  Bins  are  made  in  capacities  from 
600  bushels  to  5450  bushels.  Send  TODAY  for 
the  Calco  Grain  Bin  price  list. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


C      AMERICAN  ") 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


c 


Mci*l  Grain  B 


Jr.  Monarch  Presses 

(Portable,  Belt  or  Horse  Power) 
Are  guaranteed  to  excel  any  other 


baler  made 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
HAY  PRESS  CO. 
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Time  to  Urge  Appropriation  Bills 

"Big  Proposed  Appropriations  Generally  Stand  a  Better  Chance  Than  Small 
Ones  Because  There  Are  More  People  Behind  Them."— Marshall  De  Mott, 
Chairman  State  Board  of  Control. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Prat*.] 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  bill 
in  the  Legislature  which  proposes  to 
appropriate  money  for  any  purpose, 
you  will  have  to  reckon  with  the 
following  legislators,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  or  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  If  you  cannot 
get  their  recommendation,  you  have 
not  one  chance  in  five  hundred  of 
passing  your  bill. 

There  are  two  sets  of  appropria- 
tions proposed  in  bills  before  the 
Legislature:  (1)  Budget  appropria- 
tions and  (2)  non-budget  appropria- 
tions. The  former  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Budget  Board 
before  the  Legislature  convened  and 
they  generally  have  smooth  sailing 
to  the  Governor's  signature.  The 
latter  include  all  bills  not  specific- 
ally recommended  by  the  Budget 
Board.  (The  Budget  Board  consists 
of  the  State  Controller  and  the 
State  Board  of  Control. )  Some  of 
the  non-budget  appropriations  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Control  since  the  Legislature  con- 
vened. If  your  bill  is  among  these, 
it  has  a  fair  chance  of  passage.  If 
it  isn't,  you  better  get  all  of  your 
neighbors  to  write  the  Board  of 
Control  at  Sacramento  telling  why 
your  desired  appropriation  should  be 
approved.  But  the  State  Board  of 
Control  is  not  the  Legislature,  and 
the  latter  sometimes  acts  regardless 
of  the  former's  recommendations. 
Moreover,  there  is  money  in  the 
treasury  which  was  not  included  in 
the  Budget  Board's  recommendations. 
Therefore,  your  best  chance  to  get 
your  appropriation  is  to  convince 
the  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means 
committees,  both  of  whom  must  ap- 
prove it,  that  your  bill  is  entitled  to 
the  money. 

Now,  these  committees  have  the 
difficult  job  of  using  the  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  in  the  State  treas- 
ury to  cover  the  $21,000,000  of  non- 
budget  appropriations  asked  in  the 
various  bills.  They  will  do  their 
best,  according  to  the  light  that  is 
shed  on  them,  and  it  is  your  job  to 
do  some  light-shedding.  They  will 
begin  to  act  on  bills  shortly  after 
this  appears,  so  prompt  action  by 
yourself  will  be  necessary. 

Mention  the  bills  by  number  and 
by  author.  Whether  sending  in  pe- 
titions with  many  signatures  or  in- 
dividual letters,  tell  in  the  briefest 
way  the  best  reasons  why  your  ap- 
propriation should  take  a  part  of 
that  $5,000,000.  Home  addresses  of 
the  committee  members  are  given 
so  that  you  may  write  to  those  on 
whom  you  will  have  the  most  influ- 
ence. Address  them  at  the  Capitol. 
Sacramento. 

SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

W.  J.  Carr,  Los  Angeles  (chair- 
man); F.  H.  Benson,  San  Jose;  A. 
H.  Breed,  Piedmont,  Alameda  county; 
W.  E.  Brown,  Los  Angeles;  V.  J. 
Canepa,  San  Francisco;  J.  J.  Crow- 
ley, San  Francisco;  S.  C.  Evans,  Riv- 
erside; E.  J.  Gates,  Los  Angeles; 
Thomas  Ingram,  Grass  Valley;  H.  C. 
Jones,  San  Jose;  L.  M.  King,  Red- 
lands;  B.  F.  Rush,  Suisun;  W.  S. 
Scott,  San  Francisco;  W.  R.  Shar- 


key, Martinez;  H.  W.  Slater,  Santa 
Rosa. 

ASSEMBLY  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

T.  M.  Wright,  San  Jose  (chair- 
man); Crombie  Allen,  Ontario;  J.  S. 
Brown,  El  Centro;  Miss  Esto  B. 
Broughton,  Modesto;  Bismark  Bruck, 
St.  Helena;  W.  E.  Calahan,  Antioch; 
C.  W.  Cleary,  Lindsay;  W.  M.  Col- 
lins, San  Francisco;  F.  J.  Cummings, 
Ferndale;  F.  L.  Eksward,  Burlin- 
game;  A.  P.  Fleming,  Los  Angeles; 
C.  W.  Goetting,  San  Francisco;  C.  M. 
Kline,  San  Jacinto;  Samuel  Knight, 
Redlands;  W.  J.  Martin,  Salinas;  A. 
J.  Matthews,  Susanville;  C.  J.  Mc- 
Colgan,  San  Francisco;  F.  F.  Mer- 
riam,  Long  Beach;  N.  J.  Prender- 
gast,  San  Francisco;  A.  A.  Wender- 
ing,  Berkeley;  J.  R.  White,  Glendale. 

Among  the  bills  in  wnich  farmers 
are  interested  as  farmers  and  which 
must  receive  approval  of  these  com- 
mittees are  the  following:  A.  B.  722, 
Gebhart,  $25,000  for  tractor,  engine, 
motor,  and  farm  implement  investi- 
gations; S.  B.  70,  Rigdon,  and  A.  B. 
482,  Cummings,  pure  seeds;  S.  B. 
652,  Rigdon,  for  pure  food  labora- 
tory in  enforcing  pure  feed  bill; 
S.  B.  319,  Benson  and  Jones,  $150,- 
000  for  deciduous  fruit  investiga- 
tions; S.  B.  709,  Slater,  pure  disease- 
free  seed  potatoes;  S.  B.  513,  Inman, 
fruit  and  vegetable  standardization; 
S.  B.  363,  Jones,  $50,000  emergency 
fund  to  combat  suddenly  appearing 
plant  pests;  S.  B.  75,  King,  $50,000 
to  search  for  beneficial  insects  to 
control  mealy  bugs;  A.  B.  38,  Kline, 
$150,000  for  University  Farm  in 
Riverside  county. 


HOLD  ON  TO  WHAT  YOU  CAN'T 
LET  GO  OF. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  writer  remembers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  how  confidently 
we  were  assured  that  the  war  would 
have  little  effect  on  California  beans 
because  the  combatants  would  get 
all  they  needed  in  our  eastern 
States.  It  looked  to  us  as  if  any 
vacancy  created  by  removal  of  east- 
ern beans  would  draw  on  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  to  fill  it  and  would  af- 
fect our  market.  It  did.  We  need 
not  worry  about  our  beans  now  if, 
as  reported,  the  Government  and 
Allies  have  neglected  California  in 
favor  of  the  eastern  States.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  hang  onto  the  beans 
we  can't  let  go  of  until  the  time 
comes.  That  is  sound  advice  and 
bound  to  be  followed,  even  at  serious 
present  inconvenience. 

But  if  Uncle  Sam  wants  us  to 
grow  another  crop  of  beans,  he  will 
have  to  say  so  very  quickly.  He 
learned  during  the  war  with  refer- 
ence to  sugar  beets  and  other  crops 
that  he  can't  safely  dicker  with 
Father  Time.  i_ 

A.  J.  Eddy  of  the  Turlock  Mer- 
chants and  Growers,  Inc.,  reports 
that  there  is  no  call  for  bean  seed, 
though  it  is  generally  picking  up  at 
this  season.  However,  a  great  part 
of  beans  planted  in  Stanislaus  county 
are  generally  planted  around  June 
as  a  second  crop  after  grain,  so 
there  is  time  to  change  plans  yet. 


Manure  Spreader  Saves  Labor  and  Increases  Crops 

Many  a  manure  pile  reduces  the  selling  value  of  a  farm  when,  if 
properly  placed,  it  would  add  to  the  selling  value  and  to  the  living  value 
«f  the  same  farm.  The  reason  it  is  not  properly  placed  (aside  from  ten- 
ancy reasons)  is  the  disagreeable  job  of  pitching  it  onto  high  wagons  and 
then  standing  in  it  to  pitch  it  off  while  the  wagon  pitches  worse  than  a 
boat  on  choppy  waves.  J.  W.  Mann  of  Stanislaus  county  has  hauled  the 
manure  from  an  average  of  20  head  of  stock,  mostly  cows,  for  the  past 
five  years  onto  his  20-acre  ranch  and  was  almost  indignant  when  we  asked 
him  if  it  really  paid  to  use  a  manure  spreader.  He  covers  about  one- 
fourth  of  his  ranch  every  fall.  One  piece  he  mentioned,  took  just  four 
days  to  manure  with  a  spreader  what  it  would  have  taken  a  man  30  days 
to  spread  by  hand,  and  the  machine  did  far  better  and  more  even  work. 
One  piece  of  eight  acres,  fertilized  this  way  a  year  ago,  last  fall  gave  him 
four  tons  of  oat  hay  per  acre,  which  was  followed  the  same  season  by 
1500  pounds  of  beans  per  acre  on  the  same  land.  Manure  was  spread  in 
strips  on  the  alfalfa.  It  made  very  little  difference  in  the  first  cutting; 
but  the  third  cutting  yielded  about  half  a  ton  per  acre  better  where 
manure  had  been.  Pretty  good  wages  for  handling  the  manure  and  good 
interest  on  investment  in  the  spreader. 


Monarch  Tractor 


STAYS 
"PUT" 
TO  THE 
GROUND. 


SEND 
FOR 

CATALOG. 


The  three-point  suspension  is  a  Monarch  feotum 
that  never  fails  to  appeal  to  the  grower  who  has  hail 
ixperience  with  tractors.  This  construction  eaablra 
the  creeper  tracks  to  accommodate  themselves  to  all 
soil  irregularities,  and  holds  the  tractor  to  the  rronnd. 
When  either  side  is  riding'  over  big  obstacles  tbe  other 
automatically  accommodates  itself  to  the  obstruction 
without  throwing  the  tractor  out  of  line,  straining  the 
frame,  or  reducing  the  pull.  It  is  to  the  track-laying' 
tractor  what  the  Bolster  is  to  a  wagon. 

Don't  experiment — buy  a  Monarch. 

MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

State  Distributors 
120  S.  AI7BORA,  STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA. 
Long  Distance  Phones:  2900 — M11W. 

Local  Distributors 
FRESNO — MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 
MODESTO — E.  USTIOK  &  SON. 
LOS  ANGELES — W.  L.  CLEVKI.AND  CO., 

.  211  N.  Las  Angeles  St. 

i.  W.  WULF,  Uoltville. 
SACRAMENTO —  STUART  ESTATB.  Y.ntem. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  TRACTOR  CO 
SAN  JOSE— THE  FAKMERS  UNION. 

161  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 
SANTA  MARIA— BBYANT  TBOTT  A  CO. 


Some  excellent  territory  for  dealers  yet  open. 


Pay  For  1 2-20  Horsepower 
And  Get  Full  15-25 

PUT  the  E-B  12-20,  S.  A.  E.  Rating,  Model  AA  Tractor  to 
work  on  your  farm.  Use  it  with  the  E-B  102  Tractor 
Plow,  This  is  a  combination  that  stands  up  to  the  hardest 
plowing  with  plenty  of  Power,  Dependability,  Economy, 
Ease  of  Handling,  and  E-B  Service  backed  by  capable,  help- 
ful dealers  who  know  tractors. 


THE  E-B  102  TRACTOR  PLOW 
Plows  Mora  Acres  Batter  With  the  Same  Fuel 

Easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  pall.  E-B  Qaick  Detachable 
Shares  make  furrows  turn  with  less  kerosene  eoBt.  Sharp- 
share  plowing  readily  done  when  shares  are  eo  quickly  ap- 
plied and  removed,  8harp  shares  keep  — 
channels  of  moisture  circulation 
open— better  soil 
conditions. 


Sarslui  Power  —  because  the 
12-20  ratine  on  the  S.  A.  E. 
basis  is  the  most  conserva- 
tive known,25!6  extra  power. 

Dependability  through  67  year9 
of  implement  manufactuj* 
and  12  years  of  tractor  build* 
ing.  Enclosed  gears,  high" 
grade  materials  and  equip- 
ment, such  as  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings,  K-\v  Magneto, 
high-grade  Radiator,  etc. 

Ecoaamr  -25*  greater  power 
with  less  weight.  Kerosene 
motor  cuts  fuel  cost. 

Ease  of  Hsnduag— E-B  Anto 
Control.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  complete  facts. 

Brock  and  Skid-nore 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
Farm  Tractor  and  Imp.  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Distributors  for 

OSBORNE  HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

and 

E-B  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 
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RURAL  SCHOOLS  NEED  TRAINED 
TEACHERS. 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  constant  stream  of  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen  are  passing, 
as  teachers,  through  our  rural  pub- 
lic schools,  said  President  C.  M. 
Osenbaugh  of  the  Chico  Normal 
School  at  a  hearing  before  the  As- 
sembly Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
March  20,  with  regard  to  a  bill  pro- 
posing to  appropriate  $32,000  for 
that  institution  to  use  in  training 
teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  r.ural 
schools.  These  youthful  teachers 
usually  do  not  know  much  agricul- 
ture and  they  do  not  care  to  learn. 
They  do  not  intend  to  make  rural 
teaching  their  life  work  and  they 
stay  in  it  on  an  average  not  much 
over  a  year.  This  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  rural  schools  and  a  fertile 
cause  of  failure  to  keep  country 
children  on  farms  when  they  grow 
up.  The  teacher  always  labors  un- 
der a  serious  handicap,  for  he  or  she 
is  in  every  agricultural  activity  com- 
pared with  the  pupil's  dad.  Because 
he  generally  falls  short  in  the  com- 
parison, the  pupils  despise  him  and 
fail  to  get  the  inspiration  that  would 
keep  them  on  the  farms.  Because  he 
has  so  little  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion as  to  the  glorious  opportunities 
in  farm  life,  he  is  unable  to  teacb 
his  pupils  to  see  them. 

TO    TRAIN    AGRICULTURAL  TKACIIKRS. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
dignity  to  this  line  of  teaching,  to 
make  it  effective  and  attractive  as  a 
life  work,  that  the  Chico  Normal 
School  proposes  to  install  a  special 
course  to  train  rural  school  teach- 
ers with  emphasis ,  on  agriculture. 
Nowhere  else  can  they  get  such 
training  in  this  State  and  the  rural 
children  are  suffering  for  lack  of 
teachers  so  trained. 

The  Chico  people  asked  $32,000  to 
put  up  and  equip  a  separate  build- 
ing of  steel  with  a  great  deal  of 
window  surface;  for  instruction  here 
is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  practical 
vocational  training.  The  Budget 
Board  recommended  $10,000,  but  Mr. 
Osenbaugh  told  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  he  would  rather  not 
have  anything  for  this  purpose  than 
to  take  $10,000.  With  the  latter, 
he  said,  he  could  do  nothing  but 
make  a  conspicuous  failure  which 
would  be  pointed  to  in  years  to  come 
as  proof  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  plan.  The  bill  calls  for  $32,000. 
One  of  the  strongest  delegations  that 
has  appeared  before  the  committee 
presented  arguments  in  its  behalf. 
Besides  many  from  Butte  county, 
there  was  endorsement  in  the  strong- 
est terms  from  Sacramento.  Yolo  and 
Plumas  counties.  The  ex-dean  of 
the  Philippine  College  of  Agriculture 
told  the  committee  that  on  arrival 
in  California  a  year  or  two  since,  he 
was  astounded  to  see  how  much 
farther  advanced  in  this  line  was 
the  education  of  Filipino  kids  who 
are  required  to  study  agriculture  be- 
fore they  finish  the  eighth  grade, 
and  whose  teachers  are  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose. 

The  bill  is  Number  567,  intro- 
duced by  Assemblywoman  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Hughes  of  Oroville.  It  will  not 
be  acted  upon,  probably,  until  our 
readers  can  address  Chairman  T.  M. 
Wright,  stating  why  such  a  project 
is  worthy  of  the  money. 

COST  OF  GROWING  ONE  ACRE  OF 
TOMATOES. 


The  following  is  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  growing  one  acre  of 
tomatoes  in  Sonoma  county,  compiled 
from  various  records  and  furnished 
by  the  Vegetable  Growers  of  Cali- 
fornia Inc.:  Plowing,  working  down 
and  marking  ground  $9,  cost  of 
plants  $5,  planting  and  replanting 
$9.25,  cultivating  and  hoeing  $10.70, 
spraying  $15,  picking,  hauling  and 
handling  $45.90,  rent  for  and  loss 
on  boxes  $2.50,  clearing  up  after 
harvest  $4,  depreciation  on  tools, 
etc.  and  incidentals  $3.50,  rent  $40. 
Total  cost  per  acre  $144.85.  The 
average  production  per  acre  not  to 
exceed  10  tons:  Cost  per  ton  $14.48. 
In  irrigated  sections  about  $15 
should  be  added  to  the  total  ex- 
pense, making  the  cost  per  ton 
$15.96. 


Preparing  seed  bed  with  Culti- 
Packer.    Note  how  lumps  are 
crushed  and  air  spaces 
firmed  out. 


Saving  moisture  in  dry  weath- 
er by  using  disc  and  Culti- 
Packer  to  form  mulch 
soon  after  plowing. 


Culti-Packing  growing  corn. 
Quick  Detachable  Wheels 
removed  for  straddling 


The  Busiest  Implement 
on  the  Farm 

The  farmer  who  uses  the  Culti-Packer  in  the 
right  way  will  keep  it  busy  more  days  of  the 
year  than  any  other  tool  on  the  farm. 

From  the  early  spring  when  it  prevents  winter  kill- 
ing in  the  wheat  field  and  meadow,  till  the  last  day 
of  fall  seeding,  there  is  work  where  the  Culti-Packer 
will  repay  many  fold  the  time  spent  in  using  it. 

To  begin  with  it  starts  the  seed  bed  right  by  crush- 
ing all  clods,  firming  out  harmful  air  spaces  and 
mulching  the  surface.  Following  the  drill  or  planter 
it  presses  soil  about  the  seed,  causing  quick,  even  ger- 
mination and  preventing  crusts.  When  plants  are 
small  it  stirs  the  soil,  pressing  it  about  the  roots,  de- 
stroying any  clods  or  crusts  and  keeping  the  field  in 
good  growing  condition.  It  keeps  moisture  in  the  soil 
against  dry  weather  by  packing  the  soil  underneath 
and  at  the  same  time  stirring  and  mulching  the  surface. 

On  every  crop  the  farmer  raises  the  Ciilti-Pncker  is  being  success- 
fully used. — Wheat,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  cotton,  rice,  sugarcane, 
sugar  beets,  Mux,  potatoes,  etc. 

Dr.  Tait  Butler,  editor  of  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER,  says: 
"Next  to  the  plow  and  section  harrow  the  Culti-Packer  would  take 
third  pluee  among  the  necessary  implements  on  the  farm." 

Look  up  the  Culti-Packer  now  at  the  nearest  John  Deere  dealer. 
Ask  him  for  the  ff&pqfe  illustrated  book  "Soil  Sense"  and  read 
what  farm  authorities  everywhere  say  about  this  remarkable  tool. 

The  Dunham  Cn   berea,  ohio 

1  I1C   L/UIllldlll   \^U.  ,  (Suburb  ot Cleveland) 


The     Dunham  Culti-Packer 
will  be  busy  more  days  of  the 
year  than  any  other  tool 
on  the  farm. 


Preventing  winter  killing  by 
Culti-Packing  winter  wheat 
in  early  spring. 


Culti-Packing    directly  after 
seeder  to  cause  quick  ger«-.  j 
mination. 


CULTI-PACKERS  FOR  SALE  BY 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


Culti-Packing  field  of 
young  oats. 


Stop  Wasting  Money  OnYowStiimp  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  your 
stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  so  valuable  as  it  is  TO-DAY.  The  "K"  Stump 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense.  Cost  just  about  yi  01 
ahorse  power  machine  and  about  %  of  the  cost  of  dynamite.  One  man  or  woman  with 
a  "K"  can  out  pull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150 
stumps  per  day, 


y^^v         HAND  POWER. 

CtStumpPulIer 


Weiihl,  aithout  table,  171  founds 


No  stump 
too  big 
for  the 


WCI 

easy 


rki  by  leverage— same  principle  as  a  jack— one  man  can  lifl  or  pull  48  Ions  alone.  Works 
y  as  rowing  a  boat.    Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate,  riaa 
2  speeds  and  weighs  1 7 1  pounds.    Made  of  the  best  steel.    Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.    Highest  bank  references. 

Send  for  my  special  offer  and  free  book  on  Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 


Box    1 2     18Z  Fiftn  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Motor  Car  Indispensable  on  Modern  Farm 


l  By  Bert  J.  Morris,  formerly 

ANUFACTURERS  of  mo- 
tor cars  have  known  for 
some  time  that  farmers 
have  been  large  buyers 
of  automobiles.  It  has 
not  been  possible,  how- 
ever, to  tell  from  regis- 
tration lists  what  per 
cent  of  farmers  owned  cars.  In  1915 
the  "National  Farm  Power,"  a  com- 
bination of  seven  farm  papers,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion, made  a  survey  to  determine  the 
per  cent  qf  car  owners  among  farm- 
ers. A  question  blank  was  sent  to 
11,000  farmers  selected  at  random 
from  the  following  States:  Connec- 
ticut, Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  result  of  the  survey  indicates 
not  only  that  farmers  are  large  buy- 
ers of  cars  at  the  present  time  but 
that  the  tendency  is  for  more  and 
more  farmers  to  buy  them.  This 
tendency  is  made  clear  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  taken  from  the 
replies  to  the  questionnaires:  A 
farmer  from  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  says: 
"No  farmer  that  is  doing  any  busi- 
ness can  afford  to  be  without  an 
automobile."  From  Manchester,  O., 
a  farmer  writes  as  follows:  "One- 
half  the  farmers  here  have  already 
purchased;  the  other  half — most  of 
them  —  expect  to  purchase  soon." 
From  Alpine,  Mich.,  this  replv  was 
received:  "Up  to  two  years  ago 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  were  little 
interested  in  automobiles.  Since  then 
there  have  been  a  great  many  sold, 
there  being  about  forty  in  the  town- 
ship at  the  present  time." 

Several  reasons  may  be  advanced 
to  explain  the  growing  tendency 
among  farmers  to  own  cars.  One 
automobile  dealer  gives  this  reason: 
"The  farmer  has  a  billion  dollars 
more  to  spend  than  he  ever  had  be- 
fore— he  has  more  money  than  any 
man  in  any  other  profession  and  he 
will  be  making  up  his  mind  all  win- 
ter just  what  kind  of  an  automobile 
he  will  buy."  Another  dealer  says: 
"The  farmers  have  the  buying  power 
at  the  present  time  and  will  buy 
more  cars  than  anv  other  class  of 
people." 

THE  C8E  OF  A  CAB  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  real  reason  is,  however,  the 
fact  that  farmers  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  they  cannot  compete 
with  other  lines  of  industry  unless 
they  adopt  the  most  modern  methods 
and  equipment,  including  the  motor 
car.  With  the  average  farmer,  the 
buying  of  an  automobile  is  an  in- 
vestment. With  him,  time  is  money, 
and  the  automobile  saves  time.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  trip  to 
town  or  to  go  on  other  business,  the 
tar  will  make  the  journey  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  formerly  required 
by  the  horse  and  buggy.  Further, 
the  increased  production  due  to  sci- 
entific management  has  led  the  farm- 
ers to  seek  the  best  means  of  mar- 
keting their  products.  A  few  years' 
use  of  the  automobile  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  great  money-saver  in 
marketing  farm  products.  This  is 
vividly  stated  by  an  Indiana  farmer 
as  follows: 

FIBST  INSTALLMENT  ON  MACHINE  FBOM 
HOG  SHRINKAGE  SATED. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  live  down 
in  the  hog  country,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  nearest  market  and  freight 
station.  Well,  when  I  sell  hogs  I 
get  so  much  a  pound  for  'em,  live 
weight,  and  it's  quite  a  trip  for  my 
hogs  when  they  go  on  foot  from  my 
place  to  the  station.  And  even  if 
I  feed  'em  up  good  before  I  start 
'em,  and  give  'em  plenty  of  water, 
there's  a  good  bit  of  shrinkage  be- 
fore they  get  to  market.  So  I  fig- 
ured if  I  could  save  the  shrinkage 
I'd  get  a  good  bit  more  for  my  hogs. 

"Well,  I  looked  around,  and  de- 
cided to  buy  an  automobile  truck  so 
that  I  could  haul  my  hogs  to  mar- 
ket. I  made  nearly  enough  from  the 
first  five  batches  of  hogs  to  pay  the 
first  installment  on  the  machine! 
Now  I'm  selling  trucks  to  all  the 
farmers  in  my  part  of  the  State  and 
they're  buying  'em,  too." 

An  Iowa  farmer  puts  the  matter 
in  this  way:    "A  car  will  soon  pay 
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for  itself  on  the  farm  if  one  has 
plenty  of  service  for  it.  I  farm  two 
farms,  eight  and  a  half  miles  apart. 
One  contains  160  acres  and  the  other 
368  acres,  so  I  use  the  car  going 
back  and  forth  and  for  hauling  all 
kinds  of  things,  pulling  corn  plant- 
ers, elevators,  plows,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  on  one  place  or  the 
other,  it  does  not  take  long  to  at- 
tend to  it." 

HELPS  IN  MABKF.TING  PERISHABLE 
STUFFS. 

Another  very  important  use  of  the 
automobile  is  found  in  the  increased 
marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Formerly  only  farmers  liv- 
ing within  a  few  miles  of  market 
could  raise  vegetables  and  other 
perishable  stuffs  at  a  profit.  This 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  supplying  the  market 
with  fresh  material  from  the  garden. 
Farmers  living  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  would  have 
to  start  to  town  soon  after  midnight 
in  order  to  get  their  produce  there 
in  time  for  the  early  morning  mar- 
ket. The  automobile  has  changed 
all  this.  Farmers  living  fifty  to 
seventy-five  miles  from  town  can  now 
supply  fresh  vegetables,  fruit  and 
other  products  to  market  daily.  The 
coming  of  the  motor  car  has  more 
than  doubled  the  garden  area  of  a 
city.  The  influence  of  the  motor 
car  has  been,  therefore,  to  modify 
materially  the  methods  of  farming. 
Many  a  farmer  who  had  been  merely 
eking  out  an  existence  for  years  has 
taken  his  place  along  with  the  most 
successful  men  in  other  lines  of 
work. 

TRANSFORMS  KI  RAI.  LIFE. 

More  than  any  other  one  factor, 
probably,  the  motor  car  has  over- 
come the  proverbial  isolation  of  farm 
life.  From  a  state  of  practical  ex- 
ile, the  farmer  now,  with  the  help 
of  the  automobile,  leads  an  active 
social  life.  A  statement  from  a 
farmer  well  illustrates  this:  "After 
the  day's  work  is  done,  I  take  the 
family  or  the  hired  men  to  town  or 
for  a  drive  to  the  neighbors;  and, 
when  the  busy  season  is  over,  take 
a  few  days  off  for  a  drive  through 
the  country  to  see  different  places 
and  to  see  what  people  are  doing  in 
other  parts.  It  gives  a  person  a 
chance  to  keep  in  better  touch  with 
the  world.  It  also  gives  a  person 
the  advantage  of  going  to  the  best 
places  where  one  can  buy  things 
more  reasonably.'*. 

The  farmer  now  is  interested  in 
the  social  life  of  his  community  as 
much  as  the  banker,  the  lawyer  or 
the  merchant.  When  public  meet- 
ings are  held  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
be  present.  This  means  that  he  is 
interested  in  the  community  life  as 
never  before.  He  is  able  to  attend 
public  lectures,  theaters,  "movies" 
and  educational  gatherings  as  easily 
as  the  city  dweller. 

THE  TBACTOB  IN  UNIVERSAL  DEMAND. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  farmers  who  have  been  using 
automobiles  to  do  various  kinds  of 
work  on  the  farm  are  now  buying 
touring  cars  for  passenger  service 
only  and  tractors  for  work  on  the 
farm.  It  is  not  possible  to  gather 
statistics  concerning  the  number  of 
tractors  bought  by  farmers  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  a 
few  statements  from  various  farmers 
in  different  States  indicate  clearly 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  trac- 
tor. From  Wisconsin  comes  the  state- 
ment that  farmers  have  only  begun 
to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  tractor.  "While  a  consid- 
erable number  of  farmers,"  states 
the  Motor  Age  for  January  4,  1919. 
"owned  tractors  in  1917,  it  was  not 
until  1918  that  the  power  farm  ma- 
chine came  into  the  wide  use  that 
created  universal  interest  in  the 
tractor  and  compelled  the  neighbor 
of  the  farmer  who  owns  a  machine 
to  watch  its  performance  with  a 
greater  or  lesser  desire  to  own  one 
himself.  The  result  of  tractor  ex- 
perience in  Wisconsin  during  1918 
has  been  to  set  even  the  small  farm- 
ers to  talking  tractors." 

The  widely  extended  use  of  the 
tractor  has  created  a  great  demand 


They  Win  On  The  Roads 
You  Ride  On 

DIRT  track  champions  of  America — that's  the  title  Ajax 
Tires  have  won  for  two  years  in  succession. 
Think  what  these  Ajax  dirt  track  victories  mean  to  you. 
Dirt  tracks  are  merely  country  roads  with  a  fence  around  them 
— the  very  same  going  you  encounter  when  you  drive  your  car. 

In  1918,  Ajax  Tires  shattered  9  world's  records  and  smashed 
49  track  records,atcountryfairsinallpartsof  the  United  States. 

Tires  which  stand  dirt  track  racing  best,  are  best  for 
service  over  your  own  dirt  roads. 

Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 

The  big  reason  why  leading  dirt  track  racers  insist  on  Ajax 
Tires  is  that  strong  supporting  shoulder  of  rubber  which  braces 
each  side  of  the  tread  at  its  base.  It  re-inforces  —  gives  more 
strength  where  strength  is  needed. 

A3  AX  ROAD  KING 

Note  the  massive  tread  of  the  Ajax  Road  King.  See  the  triangle 
barbs.  They  hold  the  road  in  a  firm,  friendly  grip.  Put  Road 
Kings  on  your  car  and  forget  your  tire  worries. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.     Sample   also   sent.     TeU   us  your 

belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  *  PACKING  CO.. 
CIO  Mission  Street.  Saa  Francisco. 


for  skilled  mechanics.  Many  State 
colleges  have  announced  courses  for 
tractor  students. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California  is  giving  a 
series  of  courses  on  the  care  of  the 
tractor,  in  the  leading  agricultural 
(Concluded  on  page  496) 


Before  You  Build 

Get  Our  Estimate 

We  are  now  wrecking 
10  Residences  20  Fiats 

60  U.  S.  Govt.  BoUdlngs  at  Berkeley 

LARGEST  STOCK  TO  SELECT  FROM 
3. 000. 000  ft.  Dimension  Lumber 
Everything  in  Building  Material. 
Plumbing,  etc. 
40%  Saved. 
Every  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

SYMONS  BROS. 

WRECK 

1501  =1527  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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ater 

WHERE  and  WHEN  you 
want  it  the  year  'round.  For 
house,  barn,  field,  any  place. 
BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL 
with  our  time-tested 


Standard  Weil-Boring  Outfit 

Easily  operated  by  hand. 
Bores  wells  8  to  16  in.  dia., 
up  to  100  ft.  deep.  One  man 
bored  48- ft.  well  in  5  hours. 
Another  bored  5  wells  aver- 
aging 75  ft.  each  and  wrote 
"its  a  humdinger." 


BORES  100  m 

WELLS  by  hand 


Thousands  used  during  war  by 
U.  S.  and  English  Governments. 

ONE  DAY'S  WORK 
PAYS  FOR  OUTFIT 

Easy  to  get  SO  cents  to  $2  per  ft. 
—make  $20  to  $30  per  day  boring 
wells  for  neighbors.  One  man 
bored  47  wells  —  another  75  and 
another  bored  35.  Satisfied  users 
in  46  states.  Every  claim  guar- 
anteed and  proved.  Write  now, 
TODAY,  for  full  information. 

The  Specialty  Device  Co. 
48  I  08  W.  3rd  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


YOUR  Ant- 
omobile 
Will  fumifih 
cheap  and  eflt- 
eicnt  power 
for  gnndinp 
feed,  eawjng 
wood,  filling 
silo,  shred- 

ding  corn  and  all  other  work  a  14  H,  P,  Oas 
Engine  can  do. 

Our  Equipment  Fltst 
Ford  Overland  Hudson 

Fordson     Dodge  R«o 
Studebakcr  Bulck  &  others 

Simpl  e  to  connect — does  not  harm  vour  car. 
Get  one  NOW— hundreds  in  use — "CTR  flfl 
Satisfaction  g  uaranteed— only  .  .  iPtKNW 


Writo 
for 
Circular. 


409  Minnesota  St.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
LAWRENCE  AUTO  POWER  CO. 


180  'o  4S00 

GALLONS 
»U  MINUTE 


LAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRI FUGAt- 

RUMPS 

—dive  ifiost  dependable 
"service 
-over  6000  in  use 

La/ne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

.^900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Lor  Antfele-r 
^  Cat. 


ATK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  N9  25 


Surface  Irrigation 


Branth^FursKO  —  L os  Amcilcs Cal 


WRITE  GALL 

I"  TODAY  • 

For  new  1919  Book. 
Gasoline  Engines,^ 
Cream  Separator,  e 
8oldwiirect  from  ; 

•iti»fWd  customer*  pr< 
rcctBetliruz  nyntem.  (Mo.  . 
1  m  p  m  men  Ti n  t*r •»  ted  in . 

Wa.  ftiltowsy  Co.,  Box  .1^77  wstfloe.tg 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

T»lca  Um  Pom  at  Hall  th«  Coat 
Sura  2  to  30H-P.-Seleet  Your  _ 

Terms  ..  Direct- f  rem  -  Kactorj  prlcea.  Wrlta 
yeor  own  order-.ftav*  $15  to  S20O.  Prompt 
Etiipmrnt.  Bis  new  catalog". "How  to  Judffe 
Engine*"  FREE--  br  return  mail.  Poatpaid. 

|WHt.  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  > 

It^hIiua  O.WI.i»d  Av...  KMM  city.  Ma. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


A  VOLCANO  ON  SAN  JACINTO? 

To  the  Editor:  As  an  embryo 
fruit  grower,  writing  with  a  copy- 
ing pencil  by  the  light  of  an  ordi- 
nary kerosene  lamp,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Riverside  county,  I  address 
you,  and  as  a  prelude  to  my  remarks 
I  feel  constrained  to  say  your  edi- 
torials are  interesting  and  when 
confined  to  comments  on  the  subjects 
of  agriculture  are  edifying,  but  when 
you  dip  into  finance,  Heaven  for- 
fend!  Witness  your  editorial, 
"Bonds,"  in  January  25  issue. 

Do  you  honestly  believe  that  "The 
Cure  for  Debts  Is  More  Debts?"  Or 
do  you  class  a  bond,  which  is  only 
a  mortgage,  in  the  list  of  assets? 
Many  a  man  has  thought  that  the 
cure  for  debts  is  debts,  but  your 
boost  is  the  first  expression  that  has 
crossed  my  view,  that  because  of 
lack  of  "distressing  knowledge"  as 
to  the  means  of  payment  let  us  go 
right  on  mortgaging  the  future! 

Frankly,  I  don't  believe  that  you 
have  ever  stopped  to  analyze  where 
the  income  that  pays  highway  bonds 
comes  from,  the  effect  on  the  body 
of  the  people,  or  whether  the  State 
has  any  right  to  the  income  from 
those  sources,  or  whether  there  is 
not  a  better  and  more  equitable 
method  of  raising  that  income. 

Still,  a  part  of  your  remark 
prompts  me  to  say  that  I  have  hope 
that  your  reformation  may  yet  be 
accomplished  and  that  your  belief  in 
bonds  may  be  turned  to  suspicion, 
because  all  of  last  year  you  fought, 
tooth  and  nail,  day  in  and  day  out, 
in  every  issue,  the  very  proposition 
that  would  bring  about  the  con- 
summation that  you  now  seem  to  so 
devoutly  wish. 

That  is  one  trouble  with  the 
Rural  Press.  The  editors  seem  to 
think  themselves  fitted  to  advise 
their  readers  on  every  subject  from 
high  finance,  economics,  taxation, 
etc.,  to  stretching  wire  fence.  When 
as  a  matter  of  fact  few  of  them  can 
understand  why  the  gold  dollar  of 
1914  is  worth  only  50  cents  in 
1919,  nor  can  they  give  a  definition 
of  Capital  that  is  accurate,  or  ex- 
plain why  corporations  do  not  pay 
taxes,  yet  they  go  blatantly  and 
brazenly  along  proclaiming  some 
such  foolishness  and  untruths  as 
contained  in  the  editorial  mentioned, 
and  in  the  next  column,  viz:  "Eco- 
nomic laws  require  every  healthy 
man  to  put  in  six  days'  work  in  a. 
week,"  but  stand  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  bray  the  instant  some  one 
wants  to  enact  statute  laws  that  will 
require  every  healthy  man  to  put  in 
six  days'  work  in  a  week,  and  release 
the  farmers,  big  and  little,  from  the 
parasitic  land  monopolists,  real  estate 
speculators,  holders  of  idle  lands, 
bone,  brain  and  muscle  mortgages, 
etc.  1  wonder  if  you  really  want  to 
help? 

Not  only  is  W.  D.  C.  (Stevinson), 
in  your  issue  of  January  25,  correct 
as  regards  the  small  farmer  and  the 
associations,  but  they  have  mighty 
little  show  anywhere,  even  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
because  you  sanction  the  land  set- 
tlement scheme  as  practiced  at  Dur- 
ham, and  the  obnoxious  proposition 
of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  viz.,  that 
swamp  land  and  cut  over  timber 
land  that  somebody  else  don't  want 
to  use  is  good  enough  for  the  boys 
who  went  "over  there"  to  fight  for 
their  (?)  country.    Whose  country? 

Pretty  "sassy"  letter  from  a 
reader.  "  Yes?  What? 

Now  I'm  going  to  read  the  other 
editorials  in  the  Issue  of  January  25 
and  from  a  few  lines  I  can  see, 
maybe  when  I  am  through  I'll  have 
hydrophobia. — J.  H.  M.,  Beaumont, 
March  13. 

[You  are  in  more  danger  of  de- 
lirium tremens.  That  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural  result  of  such 
intemperate  fermentation  as  you  are 
indulging  in.  But  why  do  you  risk 
your  sanity  by  reading  the  para- 
graphs which  you  find  so  deadly? 
Skip  the  page — the  balance  of  the 
paper  is  worth  ten  times  what  you 
pay  for  the  whole  of  it. — Editor.] 

The  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
Merced  Irrigation  District  were 
changed  to  eliminate  12,000'  acres 
in  the  Sandy  Mush  district  and  to 
add  22,000  acres  in  the  Le  Grande 
vicinity. 


WALKING 
TRACTOR 

THE  sure-footed  Fageol  Walk- 
ing Tra&or  actually  steps  over 
the  ground— securing  traction  with- 
out slippage  with  64  wedge-shaped 
legs  or  grousers. 

This  dependable  traction  in  all  kinds 
of  soil  is  one  important  factor  in  Fageol 
low  operating  costs. 

Mail  this  advertisement,  with  your  name  and  address  on 
the  margin,  for  illustrated  descriptive  literature. 

BUTLER -VEITCH 

I  INCORPORATED 

Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 

306  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

RUDDLE  &  MENNILLO, 
Southern   California  Distributors,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RUDDLE  &  MENNILLO 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 

"FAGEOL"   WALKING  TRACTORS 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest 
payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  thla  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  toa» 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


PFor  Every        w                             f§r^^  "■■^•4 
Purpose                          Mew                    M      Fittings  and  ^ 
NEW  and  ■  Valves  ■   * 

Threads*         ■  u„ed  _W  Special  ■  *| 

Couplings 
Hot  Carting  Made  to  . 

Asphaltnm        ■  Order  m  ^ 

Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


« 
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We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any   Power  From  6  Bones  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 


A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving;  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working-  on  irround  too  tough  for  horses 
and  FresnoB  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  heme  used 
«Uk  «5Et  success  by  a  «reat  many  ranchers,  larre  and  small— also  by  contractors— 
savins  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  couia  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog-.  J-600.  which  is  full  of  Interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sore  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  slies;  McQarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders,  any 
stae-  Schandoney  A  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  slse;  Diamond  Special  Harrows, 
Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Bay  Derricks.  We  sell  the 
Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


Moline  Mowor 


"I  have  about  two  acres  of  soggy  land.  The  sweet 
clover  on  this  land  was  as  high  as  the  horses,  and  with 
the  old  stalks  from  last  year  still  on  the  land.  TheMoline 
Mower  is  the  only  mower  that  1  was  able  to  cut  this  clover 
with,  and  1  have  tried  them  alL  I  consider  the  Moline 
Mower  the  best  that  is  built.  The  mower  is  the  lightest 
draft  machine  I  ever  hitched  a  team  to,  and  certainly  do 
recommend  the  Moline  Mower  to  any  one  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  mower,"— A.  C.  Maneman.  Payelt;  Idaho. 

This  letter  shows  what  service  you  can  expect  from 
a  Moline  Mower.  The  Moline  gives  such  satisfaction 
wherever  used  and  will  give  you  better  service  than  you 
ever  obtained  from  a  mower  before. 

It  will  cut  any  kind  of  grass;  it  is  unusually  light  in 
draft,  and  it  will  give  you  from  25  to  40 
years  of  satisfactory  service— many  Moline 
Mowers  have  been  used  longer  than  this. 

And  remember,  the  Moline  Mower 
is  not  a  new  mower,  but  has  been  in  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  last  60 years. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  good  points  of  the  Moline 
Mower.    Send  for  Folder  R.  F.  22,  which 
we  will  gladly  send  you,  and  you  will  readily  see  why 
the  Moline  Mower  gives  such  splendid  satisfaction,  year 
<t-  .     ■ ,    after  year,  cutting  all  kinds  of  grass. 


The  Moline  Rake  is  also  described  in  folder  R.  F.  22. 

Compare  it  point  by  point 


MOLINE  PIOW  CO,  MOIINE.ILL 

MANUFACTURERS   Of  QUAUJTV   FARM   IMPLEMENTS   S4NCE  1865 


Farm  Power  Needs  Investigation 

[A  pennywlse  policy  It  would  be  to  refuse  s-.w.oiio  for  InvrntlKationx  and  instruction  which 
are  urgently  needed  to  save  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  farm  machinery  from  a  premature 

scrap  heap. J 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


DO  YOUR  SHARE  IN  MAKING  INVESTIGATIONS  POSSIBLE. 
Assembly  bill  722  in  the  Legislature  proposes  to  give  $25,000  additional 
for  the  University  Farm  Agricultural  Engineering  Division  to  study  these 
problems,  carry  on  more  tractor  courses  throughout  the  State,  install 
correspondence  courses,  enlarge  the  activities  in  planning  farm  buildings, 
water  supplies,  septic  tanks,  etc.  Now  you  still  have  time  to  clip  this 
article,  write  "Them's  my  sentiments.  Please  push  this  bill,"  and  send  it 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  or  Finance  Committee  member  who  comes  from 
your  section.  You  will  find  their  names  and  home  addresses  in  our  other 
columns,  but  address  them  now  at  the  Capitol,  Sacramento. 


Implements  and  machinery  on  the 
farms  of  California,  according  to  the 
1910  census,  were  valued  at  $36,- 
493,158.  This  was  an  increase  of 
71.2  per  cent  over  the  valuation  for 
1900,  which  in  turn  was  an  Increase 
of  73.9  per  cent  over  1890.  If  farm 
machinery  has  increased  proportion- 
ately in  the  nine  years  since  the 
1910  census,  the  valuation  now  would 
be  $60,764,857.  But  owing  to  the 
sharp  increase  In  prices  and  the  un- 
precedented Increase  in  use  of  trac- 
tors, gas  engines,  motors,  and  im- 
proved tillage,  planting,  and  har- 
vesting machinery,  it  Is  entirely  safe 
to  say  that  today  California  farmers 
have  over  $100,000,000  invested  in 
farm  machinery.  The  very  rapidity 
of  increase  in  use  of  gas  power  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  its  greater  com- 
plexity, are  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
insufficient  information  which  its 
operators  generally  possess.  The  at- 
tempt to  operate  gas  power  engines, 
tractors,  motor  trucks,  'etc.,  with  in- 
sufficient information  is  a  prime 
cause  of  the  premature  scrapping  of 
these  machines.  Every  year  the 
farmers  of  California  are  wasting 
probably  several  million  dollars  of 
investment  in  gas  machines  through 
excessive  depreciation.  They  are 
losing  still  more  by  fear  of  tractor 
farming  and  fear  of  gas  engines. 

What  they  need  and  demand  is 
reliable  information  given  disinter- 
estedly and  promptly.  They  not  only 
want  -their  thousands  of  letters  an- 
swered fully,  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  want  a  chance  to 
take  a  regular  course  of  study  where 
they  may  have  complete  facilities  to 
learn  the  principles  and  practice  of 
power  farming.  No  other  interest  is 
so  all-pervasive  in  agriculture,  ex- 
cept the  soil  itself,  as  the  power 
with  which  to  till  the  soil  and  pre- 
pare Its  products  into  marketable 
form.  No  other  factor  is  so  impor- 
tant in  development  of  the  differ- 
ence between  American  farmers  and 
European  peasants  as  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  machinery.  No  de- 
velopment of  such  magnitude  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  on  no  subject  is 
there  so  much  ignorance  and  conse- 
quent loss.  On  no  other  subject  per- 
taining to  farming  has  there  been 
so  little  careful  investigation  by 
State  colleges  of  agriculture.  And 
California  has  been  lamentably  back- 
ward in  this  respect  as  compared 
with  many  other  States. 

MACHINERY   INVESTIGATIONS  PRE- 
VENTED. 

About  three  years  ago  our  College 
of  Agriculture  captured  the  man 
who  had  developed  immensely  popu 
lar  Divisions  of  Agricultural  Engi 
neering  at  Nebraska  and  Ohio  uni- 
versities. He  intended  to  continue 
investigation  of  urgent  but  unset- 
tled problems  regarding  use  of  gas 
power  in  farming.  But  the  scant 
financial  support  given  to  his  de- 
partment at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  has  prevented  any  particular 
investigations  because  all  the  money 
has  been  required  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  instruction  alone 
This  Division  gives  instruction  to  se- 
niors in  the  four-year  courses  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  It  gives  in 
struction  in  all  classes  of  the  three 
year  University  Farm  practical  farm 
courses.  It  has  held  two  or  three 
tractor  and  engine  short  courses 
each  year,  where  the  enrollment  of 
students  exceeded  the  facilities  for 
their  instruction. 

TBB   DEMAND    FOB  INSTRUCTION. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy  -  five 
class-students  were  taught  the  reg 
ular  University  Farm  courses  in  the 


seniors  of  the  four-year  College  of 
Agriculture  course  have  taken  reg- 
ular class  instruction  In  agricultural 
engineering.  Two  one-month  course* 
have  been  furnished  to  vocational 
teachers  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
fifty.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  students  enrolled  in  the  various 
tractor  and  engine  short  courses  in 
the  past  two  years  at  Davis,  River- 
side, and  Visalia.  Fifty-eight  trips 
have  been,  made  by  the  instructors 
to  address  special  meetings,  three- 
fourths  of  them  by  the  head  of  the 
division.  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  him- 
self. Over  4300  letters  of  inquiry 
have  been  answered  and  about  450 
ranchers  have  .called  at  the  office  for 
information. 

GREATER  ECONOMY  IN  FARM  RCII.BINGS. 

California  before  the  war  was  in- 
vesting over  $10,000,000  annually  in 
farm  buildings.  The  Agricultural 
Engineering  Division  scouted  around 
the  State,  spotting  the  best  ideas  in 
practical  farm  buildings,  and  has  in- 
corporated these  in  detailed  plana  on 
which  3150  sets  of  blueprints  have 
been  made  and  distributed  to  farm- 
ers ready  for  the  builders  to  work 
on.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for 
$45,058  worth  of  buildings  erected 
or  to  be  erected  on  Univeristy  Farm. 
When  the  University  wanted  tkis  di- 
vision to  prepare  plans  for  a  cheap 
resaw  silo,  plans  were  prepared  for 
much  better  silos  costing  about  $100 
each  less  than  the  ones  originally- 
proposed.  Under  the  campaign  for 
silo  building  which  followed  in  the 
farm  bureaus,  about  300  were  erect- 
ed. Thus  the  division  saved  farmers 
$30,000  in  first  cost  of  the  silos,  not 
considering  how  much  they  saved  by 
having  the  better  kind. 

TRACTION  TESTS  ON  BOAD  AND  FIELD. 

Prof.  Davidson  has  made  tractive 
resistance  tests  for  the  State  Auto- 
mobile Association,  showing  how 
much  power  is  required  to  pull  heavy 
loads  over  various  kinds  of  roads. 
Results  of  these  tests  will  be 
sketched  elsewhere.  He  has  made 
tests  of  the  drawbar  pull  of  various 
tractors  in  the  State.  He  has  made 
authentic  tests  of  various  types  of 
spark  arresters  for  tractors  to  re- 
duce losses  from  grain  fires. 

PROBLEMS  TO  BE  INVESTIGATED. 

Some  of  the  problems  for  which 
authentic  answers  should  be  obtained 
by  investigations  at  Davis  include: 
(1)  Influence  of  speed  upon  power 
required  to  pull  plows  or  other 
loads;  (2)  effect  of  various  piston 
speeds  in  tractor  engines;  (3)  influ- 
ence of  -  adjustment  of  plows,  har- 
rows, etc.,  on  the  draft  required  to 
pull  them  and  on  the  quality  of 
work;  (4)  influence  of  varying  soil 
moisture  on  pulverization  in  various 
soils  at  various  seasons;  (5)  loss  of 
power  in  a  tractor  between  the  mo- 
tor and  the  drawbar;  (6)  efficiency 
of  various  tractors  on  various  soils 
in  various  conditions  of  moisture; 
(7)  effect  of  varying  track  width  or 
wheel  lug  equipment  on  power  re- 
quired, etc.,  etc. 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

Grain  elevating  machinery  and 
Calco  field  storage  bins  will  be  p»rt 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  John  Deere 
Plow  Co.  at  the  Sacramento  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Demonstration. 
May  6  to  11.  Those  who  question 
the  feasibility  of  both  handling  of 
grain  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
get  all  the  facts  and  see  a  convinc- 
ing demonstration  here. 

The  Coleman  Worm  Drive  tractor 
is  being  vigorously  pushed  now,  with 
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Pump  and  Power  to  Run  It 


To  the  Editor:  Installing  a  pump- 
ing plant  with  water  level  at  30  or 
31  feet,  I  dug  the  pit  down  26  feet. 
By  using  a  4-inch  horizontal  cen- 
trifugal pump  and  a  '  10-horsepower 
gas  engine,  setting  the  belt  at  30  to 
45  degrees,  I  will  need  about  65  feet 
of  belting.  By  using  a  vertical  cen- 
trifugal I  could  set  the  pump  within 
a  foot  of  the  water  and  the  belt 
would  be  shorter  and  horizontal. 
Which  would  work  out  better?  An 
electric  high-tension  line  runs  about 
900  feet  from  the  well.  Would  elec- 
tric power  be  more  economical  than 
gas  power?  I  asked  for  an  estimate 
from  the  gas  company,  but  got  no 
satisfaction.  The  first  cost  on  an 
electric  system  would  be  higher  than 
for  a  gas  engine.  I  intend  to  irri- 
gate orchard,  vineyard,  and  alfalfa. 
■ — R.  J.  J.,  Oakley. 

We  would  recommend  the  horizon- 
tal pump,  setting  the  engine  into  a 
side  pit  if  you  want  to  shorten  the 


belt.  A  vertical  pump  and  horizon- 
tal belt  would  not  shorten  the  belt 
more  than  half,  and  the  belt  would 
wear  out  sooner  on  account  of  the 
twist  as  well  as  the  extra  tension 
you  would  give  it.  The  reason  you 
get  no  satisfaction  from  the  power 
company  is  that  one  or  more  trans- 
formers would  have  to  be  installed 
costing  several  hundred  to  over  a 
thousand  dollars,  according  to  volt- 
age in  the  high-tension  line.  Use  of 
a  motor  would  cost  more  if  you  do 
not  count  time  and  repairs.  It  would 
run  indefinitely  if  you  do  not  wet 
or  overheat  it  and  if  you  keep  it 
lubricated;  and  it  could  be  supplied 
with  automatic  start  and  stop  or 
with  switches  to  operate  at  long  dis- 
tance from  the  pump.  It  would  also 
enable  you  to  use  a  direct-connected 
pump  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
water  rising  over  it.  But  a  gas 
engine  properly  taken  care  of  will 
give  you  satisfaction. 


Power-Lift  Tractor  Disk  Plows 


Power-lift  tractor  disk  plows  are 
new  here,  according  to  C.  C.  McDon- 
ald of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works. 
This  company  has  recently  stocked 
their  San  Francisco  branch  with 
these  implements,  which  have  had  a 


good  demand  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Southwest  since  last  July.  The 
frames  have  15  inches  clearance  from 
the  ground  and  are  built  for  two, 
three,  or  four  24-inch  disks,  which 
cut  eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches  width, 
according  to  the  way  they  are  set. 


Transformers  and  Motors 


To  the  Editor:  Can  a  five-horse- 
power electric  motor  be  driven  with- 
out a  transformer  bv  a  current  of 
115  volts? — D.  P.  J.,  Placerville. 

If  your  current  is  115  volts  alter- 
nating current  and  the  nameplate  on 
the  motor  says  115  volts  alternat- 
ing current,  no  transformer  will  be 
needed.  The  same  is  true  of  direct 
current  and  direct  current  motors. 
But  if  the  current  in  your  supply 
line  is  more  than  10  per  cent  above 
115  volts,  one  transformer  must  be 


used  for  single-phase  alternating 
current  or  two  and  in  some  cases 
three  transformers  will  be  required 
if  you  have  a  three-phase  current 
and  motor.  Some  companies  will 
not  supply  three-phase  current  for  so 
small  a  motor. 


The  recently  organized  Northern 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association  held  a  three- 
day  demonstration  near  Chico  re- 
cently. 


Get  the  ORIGIN* 


"An  Imitation 
—be  It  Ever 
no  Good— 
In  Still  an 
Imitation.** 


We  have  found  your  Spread- 
er tot*'  mostsatisfactory.  The 
light  team,  weighing  only 
about  2000,  handles  it  on 
practically  all  the  farms. 

The  evenness  and  strengtbof 
the  growth  after  top-dressing 
with  your  machine  shows  it 
Is  a  tool  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  be  without  if  he  wants 
results.        J.  H.  McCLUEK. 

Two  yearn  ago  I  bought  one 
of  your  spreaders,  last  year  I 
got  a  second  one. 

A  good  Manure  Spreader  Is 
one  of  the  hirst  paying  tools  a 
man  can  have  on  a  farm.  We 
spread  lime  as  well  as  ma- 
nure with  your  "NISCO" 
Spreaders.  Would  not  think 
of  running  my  farms  without 
them.  A.  S.  WELCH 

I  have  used  your  "NISCO" 
Spreader  for  five  years.  Am 
so  well  pleased  with  the  work 
It  does,  that  I  would  not  have 
any  other.  Has  cost  me  only 
30c  for  repairs  and  that  was 
caused  by  my  own  neglect 

P.  I.  WORTHINGTON 

Original  Utters  on  file. 
Addresses  upon  request. 


When  you  invest  in  a  manure  spreader  you  are 
buying  an  implement  that  will  be  the  most  profit- 
able machine  on  your  farm,  if  you  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others  and  choose  the  machine  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Buy  the  original, 
the  machine  which  revolutionized  old-fashioned 
methods,  which  has  always  been  the  leader  in 
quality,  in  sales  and  in  improvements.  This 
machine  is  the 


NISC0 

■  1  The  New  idea iV 


The  "NISCO"  One- 
an   Straw  Spreader 
Xttachment—Civetyou 
\Two  Machine*  in  One.  > 


Lowdowri,  light  draft.    Loads  and  pulls 
without  undue  strain  on  man  or  team. 
Has  solid  bottom  with  chain  conveyors. 
Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads  evenly. 
5  to  7  ft.  wide.  Spreads  from  3  to  15 
loads  per  acre,  at  your  option,  by 
merely  shifting  a  lever.  Drives  with 
heavy  sprocket  chain— no  gears.  * 

See  the  "Nisco"  at  your  dealer's.  Don't  wait  for 
him  to  see  you  as*  he  is  probably  short  of  help. 
Insist  on  the  "Nisco,"  and  don't  buy  regrets  by 
.  taking  some  other  machine.  If  you  don't 
ftt  know  who  sells  the  "Nisco,"  write  us  and  we 
•arca  will  give  you  his  name. 

Q  |3l  Get  our  Book— "Helping  Mother,  Nature."- 

aC/ri.  >_W  >xrv  which  gives  much  new  information  about 
manure  and  soil  fertility. 


NEW  IDEA  Spreader  Co. 

'SPREADER  SPECIALISTS.   COLDWATER.  OHIO 


(JO) 


PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
Distributors, 

San  Francisco,       ....  California 


BOSCH 


Magneto 


Ignition 


The  Power  Idea 


There  are  9,000,000  mechanical  horses  on  the 
farms  of  America.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the 

power  idea  been  so  universally  applied  to  farm  production  as  in  America — 
9,000,000  gasoline  horses  and  the  life  of  each  horse  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  ignition.  The  only  ignition  that  can  be  truly  reliable  under  the  search- 
ing strain  of  farm  work  is  magneto  ignition,  and  magneto  ignition  means 

BOSCH  IGNITION 

You  will  find  the  tractors,  trucks,  stationary  engines,  lighting  systems,  in  fact  all  forms 
of  gasoline  motors  with  the  best  reputations,  are  invariably  Bosch -equipped. 

Bosch  Ignition  on  a  list  of  specifications  means  that  the  manufacturer  of  that  piece 
of  machinery  has  spent  more  money  in  order  to  make  a  better  and  more  enduringly  per- 
fect product.  He  is  protecting  your  interests.  That's  the  kind  of  a  machine  you  want. 
Insist  on  Bosch  Ignition — you  can  get  it. 

Stop  in  at  the  nearest  Bosch  Service  Station  or  talk  to  the  nearest  Bosch  Dealer.  Ask  him 
bow  and  why  Bosch  is  superior.  He  will  give  you  a  convincing  demonstration.  Get  prices 
on  having  your  farm  machinery  Bosch-equipped.  It  will  save  money  in  a  year's  service. 

Vfrite  for  descriptive  catalog 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Main  Office*  and  Worht:  Springfield,  Mam*. 
Branch**:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciico— Service  Station*  io  200  Cities 

AMERICA'S  SUPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

Tracks  —  Tractora  —  Airplanes  —  Motor  Cars  —  Motor  Boats  —  Motorcycles  —  Gas  Eoaias* 


Bosch  Magneto  with  Bosch  Impulse  Starter 
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Keep  Cornfields  Clean 


INTERNATIONAL  Corn  Cultivators  keep 
■*  the  surface  soil  in  good  lively  tilth  and  free 
from  weeds. 

International  No.  1  is  built  for  deep  early  culti- 
vation, shallow  late  cultivation,  and  for  laying  by.  It  is  a 
high-arched,  pivot  pole  cultivator  of  unusual  strength  and 
light  draft,  is  easily  handled,  and  has  the  parallel  gang  move- 
ment so  necessary  for  good  clean  work  close  to  the  corn. 
Gang  equipment  consists  of  4, 6,  and  8-shovel  gangs,  pin  break 
or  spring  trip,  with  round  or  heavy  slotted  shanks. 

International  No.  4  is  built  for  use  in  fields  with  crooked 
rows,  on  hillsides  and  for  narrow-row  crops  like  peas  and 
beans.  No.  4  has  a  pivot  axle  and  frame  that  makes  quick 
dodging  easy,  while  keeping  the  gangs  parallel  and  the  shovels 
facing  squarely  to  the  front.  It  handles  easily,  does  clean 
close  work,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  practically  every 
condition  of  soil,  surface,  and  planting  irregularity. 

The  International  line  includes  two-row  cultivators,  motor 
and  horse;  walking,  and  combined  riding  and  walking  culti- 
vators. The  list  below  shows  our  complete  line  of  farm 
machines.    See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues. 

The  Fall  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harreitin*.  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 


Hariaf  Machine! 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Kakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baline  Presses 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 


Tillaic  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

rawer  Mi  chines 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporate*) 

Billing*.  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Dsnver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 

eO 


Flantinr  &  See  din*  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


<© 


Cuts  Irrigation 

^Ditches 


This  Implement  cuts  Irrigation 
ditches,  laterals  and  other  ditches, 
tmlcker.  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.    It's  the 


Cuts  V-shapcd  ditch  up  to  4  feet.  Builds  tar- 
races,  levels  and  scrapes  land.  (Trades  roads. 
I.lirht  draft.  All  steel;  reversible.   Does  work 
of  100  men.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sold  on 
money  back  guarantee.   You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Box  77,  Owanaboro,  Ky. 


Tractor  Land  Leveler  at  Demonstration 


More  and  more  is  it  apparent  that 
the  high  cost  of  leveling  land  may 
be  greatly  reduced  by  use  of  tractors 
and  tractor  scrapers.  It  is  also  true 
that  fewer  men  are  required  to  do 
the  same  work  and  they  do  it  in 
much  less  time — important  in  many 
cases  of  rush  work.    Two  or  three 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kuril  Prat*.) 


smooth,  level  job.  Probably  three  of 
these  tractor  levelers  will  be  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co. 
at  the  Tractor  and  Implement  Dem- 
onstration near  Sacramento,  May  6 
to  11,  1919.  One  of  these  will  cut 
a  12-foot  strip  and  will  be  oper- 
ated from  an  air  compressor  run  by 


] 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 


Distributors 


B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles 


Resists  wear 
and  pressure 

Mica  Axle  Grease  con- 
tains powdered  mica, 
which  fills  up  all  rough- 
ness in  spindles  and 
bearings,  makes  the 
grease  work  better  and 
last  twice  as  long.  The 
grease  forms  a  cool, 
slippery  coating.  No 
hot  boxss.  Ask  your 
dealer.   Buy  by  the  pail. 


Standard  Oil  Company 
( California) 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


CA 

REASE 

^-ML  COMPANY 


(setting;  land  leveled  in  a  hi 

factories  in  California  are  making 
specialties  of  mammoth  scrapers  to 
be  pulled  by  tractors,  and  in  many 
cases  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
compressed  air.  They  scalp  off  a 
knoll  and  carry  the  dirt  any  dis- 
tance, letting  enough  drop  to  fill 
hollows  in  the  way  and  leaving  a 


ry  with  leaat  Human  labor. 

the  tractor.  A  smaller  one  8  feet 
wide  will  also  be  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  another  8-foot  trac- 
tor scraper  operated  by  hand  screws. 
The  Schmeiser  people  report  that 
last  February  they  did  better  busi- 
ness than  during  any  February  be- 
fore. 


MOTOR  CAR  INDISPENSABLE  ON 
UP-TO-DATE  FARM. 


(Continued  from  page  492) 
centers  throughout  the  State.  The 
farmers  are  not  asked  to  come  to 
the  school  for  the  instruction,  as 
the  State  carries  the  work  to  their 
own  community,  m  this  way  prac- 
tically every  farmer  in  the  State  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  secure  train- 
ing in  all  problems  connected  with 
the  handling  of  a  tractor.  In  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco, 
February  15,  1919,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  courses  is  given.  * 

MOTOR    CAR    MAKES    FARMING  PROFIT- 
ABLE AND  ATTRACTIVE. 

Just  as  the  motor  car  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  the  development  of  so- 
cial life  among  the  farmers,  so  the 
tractor  is  a  big  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomical development  of  the  farm. 
These  two  forces  will  do  more  to 
stem  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  than  all  of  the 
"back-to-the-farm"  movements  com- 
bined. It  is  futile  to  urge  young 
men  to  remain  on  the  farm  unless 
farming  can  be  made  as  profitable 
and  attractive  as  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. With  the  coming  of  the  motor 
car  and  the  tractor,  the  opportuni- 
ties on  the  (arm  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  commerce  and  industry. 


FOUR-WHEEL  HAPPY  FARMER 
TRACTOR. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.) 

Visitors  to  tractor  demonstrations 
the  past  year  or  two  will  remember 
the  three-wheeled  La  Crosse  "Happy 
Farmer"  tractor  of  12-24  horsepower 
with  a  long  tubular  "reach"  to  the 
front  wheel,  which  ran  almost  in 
line  with  one  of  the  drivers.  This 
tractor  has  never  been  much  pushed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  though  the 
company  has  a  large  plant  in  Wis- 
consin. Tests  by  the'  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment at  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tions last  fall  showed  that  it  pulled 
three  14-inch  moldboards  8  inches 
deep,  using  2.35  gallons  of  kero- 
sene and  0.07  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  acre.  A  vigorous  campaign  is 
now  on  to  show  California  farmers 
the  low  cost  of  operation,  easy  ac- 
cessibility, and  other  good  points  of 
a  Happy  Farmer  four-wheeled  model 
on   which   deliveries   are  just  now 


assured.  They  have  held  private 
demonstrations  at  Chico  and  Davis 
and  will  be  at  the  Sacramento  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Demonstration, 
May  6-11. 


SPRING  RUSH  DEMANDS  TRAC- 
TORS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prcu.] 

Lots  of  people  have  been  pre- 
vented from  buying  tractors  recently 
because  they  could  not  sell  their 
barley  and  beans,  but  now,  since 
movement  has  started,  and  since  the 
wet  weather  has  retarded  field  oper- 
ations, people  generally  feel  safer  in* 
investing  in  tractors  and  they  feel 
the  need  more  because  work  must  be 
rushed.  This  is  the  survey  given  us 
by  J.  A.  Johnson  of  the  J.  M.  Conley 
Co.,  who  specialize  on  Bates  Steel 
Mules  but  handle  also  the  Case  and 
Waterloo  Boy  tractors.  Mr.  Johnson 
expects  to  have  one  or  more  Steel 
Mules  at  the  Sacramento  Tractor  and 
Implement  Demonstration  probably 
pulling  Deere  implements.  He  ex- 
pects the  Mule  to  pull  50  inches  of 
plows  in  the  general  demonstrations 
to  the  full  required  depth  of  six 
inches  or  more.  It  has  pulled  four 
twelves  12  inches  deep,  several  inches 
deeper  than  that  field  had  ever  been 
plowed  before.  It  pulled  four  tens 
8  inches  deep  in  dry  adobe  near 
French  Camp  last  July,  where  the 
owner  said  it  would  take  twelve  ex- 
tra good  horses  to  do  the  work.  This 
is  the  compact  track  type  Mule.  The 
old  wheel  type  is  out  of  print. 


PLOWS  TO  BE  ADJUSTED  BEFORE 
DEMONSTRATION. 

Plows  and  tractors  wvll  be  tried 
out  and  properly  adjusted  on  the 
field  before  the  general  plowing  ex- 
hibition on  the  first  day  at  the 
Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstra- 
tion to  be  held  near  Sacramento, 
May  6  to  11,  so  that '  service  men 
will  not  be  so  conspicuous  on  the 
field  and  the  demonstration  will  go 
forward  without  the  distressing  de- 
lays which  have  heretofore  marred 
these  events,  according  to  C.  A.  Cog- 
gin  of  Baker.  Hamilton  &  Pacific. 
Mr.  Coggin  is  a  member  of  the  dem- 
onstration committee.  His  company 
will  have  a  tent  60x140  feet  to  house 
the  many  farm  implements  they  han- 
dle, and  there  will  also  be  an  im- 
plement of  each  kind  in  the  field. 
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Four  sound  horses 
cost  as  much  as  a 
Maxwell  Truck 


AND  the  Maxwell  will  outwork  three  good  teams.  It  feeds  as 
im\  it  runs.  Puts  in  a  net  day's  work  and  piles  up  no  expense. 
It  will  carry  and  fetch  a  thousand  miles  for,  a  thousand 
hours  at  a  stretch.  No  wagon  can  keep  up  with  it— weather  can't 
hold  it  indoors.  Never  founders  or  flounders  and  never  has  a 
"Blue  Monday"  or  glanders.  No  animal  or  machine  its  equal 
for  willing  and  competent  service. 

Does  more  work,  more  sorts  of  work,  more  hard  work,  more 
often  under  more  unfavorable  conditions  than  any  carrier. 

Designed  for  the  heaviest  hauling  and  the  hardest  mauling. 

The  Maxwell  goes  farther  and  faster  than  the  biggest  truck 
and  travels  where  they  can't.  2400  pounds.  Only  one  farmer  in 
ten  ever  needs  a  heavier  machine  and  at  that  only  one  time  in  ten. 
Farmers  the  land  over  are  operating  Maxwells  because  it  answers 
every  average  purpose  and  costs  least  to  own  and  least  to  operate. 

The  same  type  of  worm  drive  which  $5000  trucks  advertise 
as  their  great  feature.  $5000  truck  construction  and  sold  with  a 
$5000  truck  guarantee.  10-foot  loading  space.  Electric  lights 
and  generator.    Chassis  $1085  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Pays  its  way  from  day  to  day. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


HI 


■ 
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WATER  USERS 

Anticipating  Your  Wants— 


Redwood  Tank 
Outlast  4  Towers 

Prior  to  American  occupation  in 
California  (1846)  a  ranchman  near 
Cayucoe  erected  a  Redwood  Tank 
on  a  tower  ol  other  wood.  Since 
that  time  he  and  his  son.  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  have  put  four  towers 
under  this  same  tank,  replacing 
towers  that  had  decayed. 

Pour  years  ago  the  owner  built 
a  redwood  tower  under  this  famous 
old  veteran  tank  and  both  are  now 
good  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Redwood  Tanks  in  California 
that  are  from  30  to  40  years  old. 


We  have  manufactured  and  stored  in  our 
factory  one  ordinary  year  s  supply  and  will 
ship  you  a  Remco  Redwood  Tank---any  cap- 
acity from  500  gallons  to  10,000  gallons,  in  24 
hours  from  receipt  of  your  order. 

If  you  want  to  connect  your  tank  with  your  house  and  barns  or 
irrigate  your  garden  from  it,  we  will  ship  you  Remco  Pipe  with 
equal  promptness,  and  our  engineers  will  attend  to  all  the  details 

for  you. 

We  also  have  in  stock  for  shipment, in  one  day  a  full  supply  of 
Standard  Remco  Silos,  all  ready  to  erect  and  fill. 

Remco  Pipe  Tank  Silos  ' 

are  all  built  of  clear  redwood,  air  dried  only 


Catalogs,  prices  and  further  particulars  furnished  promptly. 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Company 

1608  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

"REDWOOD  FOR  DURABILITY"  "REMCO  FOR  MECHANICAL  PERFECTION" 
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Are  These  Operations  Co-operative? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bttral  Press.] 


In  last  week's  issue  we  said  that 
we  taau^ht  our  readers  ought  to 
"know  the  facts  regarding  the  so- 
called  "raw  deal"  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Keyes  Creamery  by  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  We  want  to 
"be  absolutely  fair  to  the  association, 
so  our  Mr.  R.  E.  Hodges  has  made 
a  thorough  investigation.  Mr.  Hodges 
is  a  stickler  for  co-operation  and  he 
started  out  hoping  that  he  would  get 
enough  evidence  to  exonerate  the  as- 
sociation. Whether  or  not  he  has 
can  be  decided  by  our  readers.  We 
will  simply  give  the  results  of  his 
interviews. 

REPRESENTED  AS  A  MARKETING 
ORGANIZATION. 

J.  W.  Scott,  a  director  of  the 
Keyes  Creamery,  was  not  at  home, 
but  Mrs.  Scott  gave  the  following 
information:  The  association  solici- 
tors represented  to  farmers  that  the 
association  would  not  buy  cream- 
eries or  make  butter,  but  that  it  was 
strictly  a  marketing  organization. 
Mr.  Scott  would  not  sign  up,  but 
finally  told  them  to  send  an  official 
representative  to  meet  with  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Keyes  Creamery  and 
make  a  statement.  Chas.  Geer,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association,  attended  a  meeting 
and  made  the  same  statements.  Mr. 
Scott  signed  up  his  cows  at  the 
meeting,  and  others  agreed  to  help 
solicit  memberships  in  the  associa- 
tion. Previous  to  this  time  the  so- 
licitors had  had  practically  no  suc- 
cess. After  this  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  Keyes  patrons  signed  up, 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
directors. 

At  the  meeting  Mr.  Geer  promised 
to  turn  enough  cream  over  to  the 
Keyes  Creamery  to  run  it  to  full 
capacity  and  to  put  into  effect  such 
economies  in  the  collection  of  cream 
that  their  expenses  would  be  re- 
duced. The  Keyes  Creamery  had 
been  put  in  debt  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious by  poor  management,  but  had 
recently  been  paying  on  their  debts, 
and  It  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  would  have  pulled  out. 
They  had  the  confidence  of  all  of 
their  patrons;  had  always  paid  their 
cream  checks  and  other  bills  when 
due.  Their  inventory,  taken  shortly 
before  they  sold  out,  showed  their 
plant  to  be  worth  $25,000. 

After  the  Keyes  Creamery  patrons 
had  signed  up  with  the  association, 
the  directors  held  a  meeting  at 
which  Keyes  directors  were  invited 
to  sell  out.  Mr.  Geer  and  Mr.  Scott 
protested  on  the  basis  of  the  prom- 
ises which  had  been  made,  and  urged 
directors  of  the  association  to  stand 
by  these  promises.  Sentiment  among 
the  association  directors  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meeting  was  against 
paying  much  of  anything.  When 
the  Keyes  people  protested  they  were 
told  that  if  they  did  not  like  it  they 
rould  keep  on  running,  but  that  the 
Modesto  Creamery  would  take  their 
patrons  and  thus  reduce  the  Keyes 
Creamery  to  a  point  where  they  could 
not  get  enough  cream  to  run  eco- 
nomically. The  price  finally  agreed 
■on  was  $16,000,  this  amount  being 
named  at  the  insistance  of  the  Keyes 
directors  because  it  was  just  about 
enough  to  clear  up  their  indebted- 
ness. They  were  told  that  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  them  be- 
cause the  association  did  not  need 
the  creamery.  One  of  the  associa- 
tion directors  asked  Mr.  Scott  at  that 
meeting  if  he  never  changed  his 
mind  in  a  business  deal  for  business 
reasons  after  he  had  made  certain 
promises.    This  director  left  the  im- 


pression that  he  believed  it  was  all 
right  to  break  their  promises  if  it 
was  to  their  financial  interests  to 
do  so. 

KEYES   CREAMERY  PROGRESSING. 

J.  A.  Goodall  stated  that  J.  W. 
Scott,  John  Edwards,  J.  N.  Cross  and 
he  were  the  directors  who  sold  the 
Keyes  Creamery.  He  made  prac- 
tically the  same  statements  regard- 
ing the  representations  of  Mr.  Geer 
as  those  made  by  Mr.  Scott,  but  un- 
like Mr.  Scott  he  did  not  sign  up. 
He  said  that  at  the  time  the  trouble 
occurred  the  Keyes  Creamery  was 
getting  cream  from  over  200  dairy- 
men, and  all  .were  satisfied.  Some 
losses  had  been  incurred,  but  at  that 
time  the  creamery  was  making 
money.  The  organizers  of  the  as- 
sociation told  the  dairymen  that  they 
would  never  have  to  pay  the  notes 
given  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  cow, 
and  Mr.  Goodall  understands  that 
the  banks  will  not  buy  the  notes. 

PROMISED  TO  REDUCE  EXPENSES. 

John  Edwards,  one  of  the  Keyes 
directors  above  referred  to,  stated 
that  the  same  representations  were 
made  to  him  regarding  the  purposes 
of  the  association — that  their  main 
object  was  to  eliminate  extra  expense 
with  special  reference  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  cream  routes;  also  to  help 
finance  dairymen  who  needed  money 
to  buy  feed,  etc.  They  claimed  that 
they  would  help  the  Keyes  Cream- 
ery, and  Mr.  Edwards  believes  that 
they  could  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  dairymen  if  they  had  carried 
out  their  promises. 

At  the  meeting  in  Modesto  when 
the  creamery  was  sold  the  Keyes 
people  told  the  association  they  ex- 
pected their  promises  to  be  kept,  but 
H.  A.  Sellers,  one  of  the  association 
directors,  stated  to  Scott:  "You  are 
a  business  man.  You  might  say  now 
that  you  would  do  so  and  so  as  a 
business  man,  and  afterwards  you 
would  do  differently  as  a  business 
man."  Edwards  did  not  protest  very 
strongly  for  fear  that  he  would  cause 
the  loss  of  whatever  the  association 
might  be  induced  to  pay  for  the 
Keyes  Creamery. 

Lowell  Gum  was  the  manager  of 
the  Modesto  Creamery  before  the  as- 
sociation bought  it  and  he  stated 
in  substance,  in  Edwards'  presence, 
that  he  expected  the  Modesto  Cream- 
ery would  fail  within  a  year  or  two 
and  go  back  to  its  original  owners. 
Mr.  Edwards  signed  up  his  30  cows, 
but  would  not  do  it  again,  knowing 
all  that  he  does  now. 

STOCKHOLDERS  KEPT  IN  THE  DARK. 

Two  dairymen,  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press,  and  stockholders  in  the 
Keyes  Creamery,  stated  they  did  not 
know  that  their  creamery  had  been 
sold  until  the  morning  the  cream 
collector  failed  to  come,  although 
they  thought  the  stockholders  had  a 
right  to  a'voice  in  the  selling. 

FAILURE  PROPHESIED. 

Another  stockholder,  who  does  not 
want  his  name  published,  says  that 
the  Modesto  Creamery  felt  the  com- 
petition of  the  association,  and  fig- 
ured that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  sell 
out  to  it  than  to  fight  it.  The  asso- 
ciation not  having  money  enough  to 
pay  the  price  of  $114,000,  paid  $30,- 
000  and  gave  their  note  for  the  bal- 
ance, on  which  they  were  to  pay 
$1,000  a  month.  The  Modesto  Cream- 
ery directors  continued  in  office  and 
retained  Gum  as  manager  at  $500 
per  month.  When  Gum  died  the 
Modesto  directors,  not  the  associa- 
tion directors,  decided  who  should 
succeed  Mr.  Gum,  and  their  butter 
is  going  to  the  same  people  who 


Alarming  Decrease  in  Dairy  Production 

Butter  receipts  from  January  1  to  March  12  were  1,310,200  pounds  less 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  If  this  shortage  keeps  up 
it  means  that  for  the  year  we  will  produce  5,000,000  pounds  less  than  last 
year,  when  we  produced  8,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1917,  and  in  1917  we 
produced  1,500,000  pounds  less  than  in  1916.  In  other  words,  our  produc- 
tion will  be  less  than  that  of  1916  by  14,500,000  pounds. 

Senator  Brown  will  please  take  notice  that  while  butter  production  has 
fallen  off  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  price  has  increased 
only  9.4  per  cent.  He  had  better  go  slow  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  price 
reduced,  or  he  may  drive  dairymen  out  of  business  and  the  dear  public 
may  not  be  able  to  get  butter  at  any  price. 

The  price  should  go  up,  not  down;  or  else  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor 
should  be  reduced.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  butter. 


bought  it  before  the  association  took 
over  the  creamery.  The  association 
had  to  borrow  the  $30,000  cash  pay- 
ment, but  they  are  keeping  up  their 
monthly  payments  on  the  balance, 
and  are  paying  all  of  their  cream 
checks  when  due.  Our  informant 
believes  that  the  association  will  die 
in  a  couple  of  years  and  the  dairy- 
men will  hold  the  sack.  Meanwhile 
the  association  will  have  paid  to 
the  Modesto  people  $1,000  a  month 
and  interest  on  the  $84,000,  and  they 
are  improving  the  plant  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $20,000,  so  that  it  will  be  a 
very  good  deal  for  the  original  stock- 
holders of  the  Modesto  Creamery. 

FORMER  MANAGER  SAYS  CREAMERY 
PROSPEROUS. 

E.  K.  Caswell,  the  last  manager  of 
the  Keyes  Creamery,  said  that  none 
of  the  creameries  made  money  dur- 
ing 1917,  but  that  when  he  took 
hold  of  the  one  at  Keyes  on  January 
1,  1918,  prices  to  the  dairymen  were 
cut  and  other  economies  were  ef- 
fected so  that  they  made  money  in 
1918. 

GOOD  STANDING  WITH  BANKS. 

At  the  Bank  of  Ceres  it  was 
learned  that  the  Keyes  Creamery  al- 
ways carried  a  balance  at  Ceres,  but 
borrowed  from  the  bank  at  Modesto. 
Banks  were  always  glad  to  make 
loans  to  the  creamery.  They  paid 
10  per  cent  dividends  the  year  be- 
fore they  sold  out. 

MODESTO  MANAGER  SAYS  NOTHING 
CROOKED. 

H.  J.  Faulkner,  manager  of  the 
Modesto  plant,  was  courteous  but 
not  inclined  to  talk  freely.  He 
promised  to  arrange  for  a  meeting 
of  Mr.  Geer  and  our  Mr.  Hodges, 
but  Mr.  Geer  did  not  show  up. 

Mr.  Faulkner  was  a  salesman  for 
Baker  &  Hamilton  before  taking  the 
management  of  the  Modesto  Cream- 
ery after  Mr.  Gum  died.  He  says 
that  nothing  crooked  has  taken  place 
in  the  association  since  he  became 
manager,  and  disclaims  knowledge 
of  any  crookedness  previous  to  that 
time. 

WHAT  CONCLUSION? 

These  are  trie  facts,  not  polished 
up  to  make  an  interesting  story  or 
distorted  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
certain  conclusion,  but  exactly  as  re- 
lated to  our  Mr.  Hodges.  We  now 
turn  to  the  jury — our  readers — and 
say  "you  decide!" 

Perhaps  to  some  it  may  seem  un- 
wise to  bring  up  this  deal  almost  a 
year  old.  If  we  felt  that  it  was 
past  history  which  would  not  be  re- 
peated, we  would  remain  silent,  but 
as  late  as  February  22,  1919,  reports 
came  to  us  from  Hughson  of  opera- 
tions which  did  not  seem  in  line 
with  co-operation,  and  we  believe 
our  readers  want  to  know  what  the 
association  intends  to  do  in  its  fu- 
ture organization  and  extension 
work.  There  are  many  creameries 
in  the  State  that  are  doing  good 
work,  and  if  the  association  prac- 
tices what  it  preaches — true  co-oper- 
ation— it  should  not  destroy  these 
creameries.  It  should  either  buy 
them  out  at  a  fair  price  or  work  in 
harmony  with  them. 

We  understand  that  a  working 
agreement  has  recently  been  made 
with  one  of  the  leading  co-operative 
creameries  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. We  are  glad  to  learn  of  this. 
Tt,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
We  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
report  many  more  steps  in  this  same 
direction.  

COWS  BLOAT  ON  ANY  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  va- 
riety of  alfalfa  that  will  not  cause 
cows  to  bloat  when  they  are  put  in 
a  green  pasture? — V.  S.,  Yuba  City. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

There  is  no  variety  of  alfalfa  that 
will  not  cause  cows  to  bloat.  It  is 
the  tender  leafy  part  of  the  alfalfa 
that  causes  the  trouble,  and  as  the 
best  varieties  of  alfalfa  are  those 
which  produce  the  most  leaves  in 
proportion  to  stem,  the  fact  is  that 
the  better  the  variety  of  alfalfa  the 
more  it  is  liable  to  bloat  cattle. 
Don't  turn  your  cows  in  the  field 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Give  them 
some  dry  hay  or  other  roughage  in 
the  corral  first  and  partly  fill  them 
up.  If  this  precaution  is  taken  you 
will  hare  little  if  any  trouble  from 


QUICK  FEEDING  Without 
The  Waste  and  Labor 


Why  hitch  up  a  team  twice  a  day  to  feed 
the  stock,  or  make  innumerable  trips  with 
a  wheelbarrow? 

With  a  Louden  Overhead  Feed  Carrier 
you  can  carry  at  one  trip  enough  dry  feed 
or  ensilage  to  feed  from  thirty  to  forty 
head  of  cattle.  There's  no  waste  of  feed, 
no  wasted  effort,  and  the  feeding  is  done  in 
half  the  time  required  by  any  other  method. 

We  have  Louden  Feed  Camera  in 
various  styles  and  sizes,  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices  that  puts  them  within  easy  reach  of 
every  barn  owner. 

We  have  a  carrier  suitable  for  YOUR 
barn,  and  we'll  guarantee  it  to  earn  its 
purchase  price  again  and  again  in  its  sav- 
ing of  time,  labor  and  feed. 

Ask  us  for  Feed  Carrier  booklet  and 
prices. 

Louden's  Litter 
Carrier  Outfit 

— save  labor,  time,  and  money, 
same  as  Louden's  Feed  Carrier. 
One  man  with  a  Louden  can  clean 
the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two 
men  would  take  without  it.  Think 
of  that!    There's  economy  for  you. 

Send  today  for  free  book  on 
manure  uses,  and  catalog  of 
Louden's  Litter  Carriers,  Sanitary 
Steel  Stanchions,  Cow  Stanchions, 
etc.,  for  modern  barns. 

Vie  have  some  open  territory  for  Uve 
dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


John  Lynch  Ranch 

BOX  321,  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Oxford  Duke  2nd,  391933:  Grand  Wapsie. 
641734,  at  head  of  herd. 
Young  stuck  for  sale. 


RHOADES   &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

galea  Conducted  In  All  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1K4U-3-B  So.  Main  St..  Ln«  AngelM.  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

I  Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

hu  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
plete .mlk  substitute.  Costa  leaa  than  half  as  much 
m3  milk  —  prevent*  ecounni —  pmmote«  enrly  matur- 
ity   Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data     itfl&JPVS.  "*cS!f%Iff 

r-QULSON  CO.    -   -   -    Petaluma,  Cal. 


Itch  and  Mange 

Long1,  heavy  coats  of  hair  on  horses  are  a 
nesting  place  for  parasites,  causing  itch  and 
mange,  which  Irritate  the  horses  and  keep 
them  from  doing  best  work.  Prevent  these 
troubles  by  spring1  and  fall  clipping  with  a 
Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Machine.  Only 
$9.76.  Send  $3 — pay  balanco  on  arrival. 
Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SnAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  103.  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


Pioneer 

Dot  Medicine* 


HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author  * 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

lift  W—f  •?!.»  C.h-„„»  M-...  V_l. 
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Don't  Let  the  Calf's  Horns  Grow 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  horned  cow  is  a  menace  to 
her  mates.  In  crowding  around  the 
dairy  barn  door,  in  feeding  at  the 
rack  and  in  drinking  at  the  trough 
she  is  always  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  hook  the  others.  She 
cause  much  trouble,  and  occasion- 
ally goring  results.  There  is  every 
reason  why  the  horns  should  be  re- 
moved and  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  remain,  except  in  the  case 
of  purebred  herds  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  herd  is  considered 
important  from  a  show  standpoint. 
In  the  average  herd  dehorning  not 
only  makes  the  animals  more  easily 
handled  and  prevents  injuries,  but 
also  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cows  and  thereby  increases  their 
value. 

But  why  wait  until  the  horns 
grow  out  and  then  be  obliged  to  clip 
or  saw  them  off  when  the  use  of 
caustic  potash  soon  after  birth  is 
more  human,  requires  less  time,  and 
does  not  carry  with  it  such  dangers 
as  hemorrhages  and  infection  by 
flies?  It  may  be  done-  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  as  no  excessive 
bleeding  results  the  calf  does  not 
suffer  any  setback  in  growth. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  the 
operation  should  be  performed  be- 
fore the  calf  is  five  days  old,  as  at 
that  time  the  buttons  from  which 
the  horns  develop  begin  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  skull,  while  before 
then  they  are  loose  and  appear  more 
a  part  of  the  skin. 

Get  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  and 
keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle  away  from 
the  air  so  that  it  will  not  dissolve. 
When  ready  to  use  it  wrap  paper 
around  all  but  the  end,  so  as  to 
prevent  your  hands  from  being  burn- 
ed. Clip  the  hair  away  Trora  over 
and  around  the  buttons,  and  apply 
vaseline  around  the  edges  of  the 
hair  to  prevent  the  caustic  from 
spreading  and  causing  a  sore  on  the 
skin  near  the  buttons. 


Moisten  the  end  of  the  caustic 
stick  very  slightly  and  rub  on  each 
button  alternately  three  or  four 
times,  allowing  it  to  dry  each  time 
before  applying  again.  Be  careful 
not  to  let  the  stick  get  so  wet  that 
the  solution  from  it  will  run  down 
the  side  of  the  calf's  head,  as  be- 
sides causing  an  ugly  sore  it  might 
get  into  the  eyes  and  blind  them. 
Also  protect  the  calf  from  rain  for 
a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  to 
prevent  the  caustic  from  spreading. 

When  the  operation  is  performed 
properly,  scabs  will  form  over  the 
buttons,  and  after  a  time  they  will 
drop  off.  The  head  will  then  assume 
a  much  better  shape  than  it  would 
have  it  the  horns  were  allowed  to 
grow,  and  later  were  sawed  off  or 
clipped  off,  and  of  course  this  is 
especially  desirable  with  heifers  that 
are  to  be  kept  in  the  breeding  herd. 
If  scurs  or  stub  horns  appear  after 
the  operation,  they  indicate  that  the 
caustic  was  not  properly  applied. 

Some  farmers  make  a  practice  of 
cutting  into  the  soft  horn  with  a 
sharp  instrument  after  the  hair  is 
clipped  and  before  the  caustic  is 
applied,  but  this-  is  unnecessarily 
cruel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
through  the  skin,  or  even  to  rub 
the  caustic  on  the  spot  until  blood 
comes.  Simply  rub  until  the  roots 
of  the  hair  are  removed  and  the 
skin  becomes  white  and  rather  raw 
looking. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
calf's  head  securely  fastened  or  held, 
so  that  it  will  not  flop  around  and 
thus  get  the  caustic  on  some  other 
spot  than  over  the  buttons.  ,  The 
stick  potash  is  much  better  than 
the  liquid  form,  as  there  is  danger 
of  the  latter  running  and  burning 
other  parts  of  the  head.  One  stick 
of  potash,  if  preserved  in  a  tightly 
corked  bottle,  will  serve  to  dehorn 
many  calves. 


Wire-Gauze  Strainers  Inefficient 
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According  to  reports  from  '  about 
40.000  farms,  wire-gauze  strainers 
are  in  more  general  use  than  any 
other  kind,  but  examinations  with 
the  microscope  show  plainly  that  the 
meshes  are  much  too  large  to  hold 
back  any  but  the  very  coarse  im- 
purities. One  thickness  of  cheese- 
cloth or  other  cotton  cloth  is  only 
slightly  more  effective.  When  the 
cloth  is  folded  about  eight  thick- 
nesses its  ability  to  remove  dirt  in- 
creases somewhat,  but  is  still  in- 
efficient as  compared  to  absorbent 
cotton  or  filter  cloth. 

Filter  cloth,  which  is  a  specially 
made  cotton  cloth,  smooth  on  one 
side  and  "fuzzy"  on  the  other,  was 
found  reasonably  effective.  This 
cloth  can  be  obtained  from  most 
dairy  supply  houses.  The  milk 
should  be  poured  on  the  fuzzy  side, 
the  fibers  of  which  stand  up  like 
the  nap  of  a  carpet  and  remove  all 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  solid 
impurities.  The  most  effective 
strainer  of  all,  however,  is  a  layer 
of  absorbent  cotton  placed  between 
two  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth. 


At  best,  straining  milk  is  a  prac 
tice  that  makes  milk  appear  clean 
and  therefore  more  easily  salable, 
but  no  strainer  removes  either  the 
bacteria  and  objectionable  flavors, 
or  the  very  fine  dirt.  As  a  conse- 
quence, straining  milk  fails  to  im 
prove  its  wholesomeness  to  any 
noticeable  degree. 

Clean  milk  is  best  obtained  by 
sanitary  methods  which  prevent,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  dirt 
into  the  milk.  This  can  be  done 
best  by  having  clean  cows,  in  a 
clean  milking  barn,  milked  with 
clean  hands  into  sterilized  small  top 
pails.  Detailed  information  of  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  strainers  and 
the  production  of  clean  milk  is  given 
in  a  new  farmer's  bulletin,  No 
1019,  "Straining  Milk."  which  may 
be  obtained  on  request  from  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


Quietness  and  kindness  in  handl- 
ing dairy  cows  increases  the  milk 
flow.  Loud  talking,  swearing  and 
rough  handling  are  not  permitted  in 
a  well  managed  dairy. 


■ 


Raphaella  Johanna  Aaguie  3rd,  owned  by  Napa  State  Hospital,  Napa,  Cal.  As  recently  an- 
nounced, fine  broke  the  world'*  Mrirtly  official  milk  record  for  one  year,  producing  30,64 1  .'.J  lbs. 
milk  and  1,03.')  lbs.  batter.  She  also  made  a  7-day,  30-day,  and  60-day  record  for  the  t'nited 
State*,  nrodaclnr  910.8  lbs..  3,785.1  lb*.,  and  6,876.7  U».    She  recentlj  dropped  a  Lull  call 


Equipment 
That  Makes  the  Barn" 


"Give  me  STAR  equipment  and  I'll  make  any  barn  a  better,  S 

more  profitable  building,"  says  a  prominent  dairyman. 

The  STAR  "Unit  System"  and  curb  clamp  meanr 
ease  and  economy  of  installation;  the  STAR  one- 
piece  arched  stall  means  stronger,  better  looking, 
more  sanitary  equipment:  the  STAR  Alignment  Device  length- 
ens or  shortens  the  cow  bed  instantly.  These  and  many  other 
features  make  STAR  the  preferred  equipment  everywhere. 

Write  for  the  New  STAR  Book 

showing  everything  for  the  barn,  and  a  great  variety  of  free 
barn  plans  and  helpful  suggestions  on  barn  building. 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  104 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  111.  Complete  Barn  Outfitters  Albany,  N,  Y. 


The 
STAR  Line 

Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carriers 
Harvester  Hay 

Took 
Door  Haulers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
Other  Farm 
Special  ties 


Equipment 
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AUCTION 

70  Choice  flolstein  Cows  and  Heifers  70 
7  Registered  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers  7 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

On  the  C.  L.  KNESTRIC  ranch,  3  miles  south  of 


3  miles  west  of  Dinuba,  7  miles  east  of  Kingsburg  on  the  highway 
between  Kingsburg  and  Dinuba 

Friday,  April  4tb,  at  9  A.  M.  Sharp 

It  has  taken  the  owner  IS  years  to  build  up  this  flue  herd  of  Holsteins.  and  durinir 
this  time  nothing  but  purebred  registered  bulla  of  the  best  duality  have  been  used 

The  cows  include  40  head  of  big.  young,  nicely  marked,  heavy  producing  Holstoiiu*. 

They  are  all  in  the  best  of  condition  and  are  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  finest  herds 

of  dairy  cows  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

40  HEAD  OF  HEIFERS,  all  sired  by  registered  bulls  and  out  of  the  best  producing  cows 
in  the  herd.  They  are  from  6  to  24  months  old.  Included  in  the  lot  are  several 
high-class  springers. 

One  U-year-old  registered  Holstein  cow.  milking  with  first  calf 

Six  registered  heifers  from  6  to  24  months  old.  These  heifers  are  royally  bred  and 
extra  nice  individuals. 

One  3-year-old  registered  Holstein  bull,  well  marked  and  an  exceptionally  fine  indi- 
vidual.   He  was  selected  from  the  famous  Holdridge  herd  at  Modesto. 
Six  brood  sows  with  pips  at  side. 

TERMS:  CASH.  Arrangements  for  credit  can  be  made  by^  seeing  owner  prior  to 
sale.  ;**25L?3^"'T 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  flrst-clase  dairy  cattle,  do  not  miss  this 

GENUINE  CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

C.  L.  KNESTRIC,  Owner 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES 

AUCTIONEER. 
1501-3-5  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 


March  29,  1919 
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The  Tuberculosis  Fight  Making  Progress 


The  accredited  herd  plan  of  eradi- 
cating animal  tuberculosis  will  be 
carried  on  until  practically  all  pure- 
bred herds  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  are  under  State  and  Federal 
supervision,  says  Dr.  J.  A.  Kiernan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  When 
all  purebred  herds  are  under  super- 
vision it  will  be  possible  for  cattle 
raisers  to  purchase  animals  from 
other  States  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  receive  cattle  that  may  be 
introduced  with  perfect  safety,  so 
far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned.  In 
addition  to  the  accredited  herd  plan, 
the  tuberculosis  campaign  will  be 
carried  on  in  circumscribed  areas 
comprising  one  or  more  counties. 
The  disease  will  be  eliminated,  from 
cattle  and  swine  in  such  areas  and 
the  campaign  will  be  extended  until 
it  takes  in  the  entire  State. 

"In  order  that-  the  work  may 
progress  satisfactorily,"  says  Dr. 
Kiernan,  "it  is  necessary  that  live- 
stock owners  co-operate  to  the  full- 
est extent.  The  success  of  the  move- 
ment for  eradicating  tuberculosis 
rests  upon  the  livestock  owners  of 
the  country  to  a  greater  degree  than 
on  any  other  force;  whenever  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  get  behind 
the  work  success  is  bound  to  fol- 
low." 

"Trafficking  in  tuberculosis  ani- 
mals has  proved  a  great  bane  to  the 
cattle  industry,"  he  said.    "The  per- 


son who  disposes  of  tuberculosis 
animals  for  purposes  other  than  im- 
mediate slaughter  works  a  great  in- 
justice not  only  upon  his  neighbors 
and  the  livestock  industry,  but  just 
as  much  upon  himself  because  he, 
in  turn,  must  go  out  into  the  market 
to  purchase  animals,  and  perhaps 
he  will  buy  no  better  cattle  with 
respect  to  health  than  those  he  has 
disposed  of.  It  takes  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  a  constant  supply  of 
diseased  animals  which  are  dis- 
seminating the  organisms  of  tuber- 
culosis. There  are  instances  where 
certain  dealers  have  waxed  fat  in 
dealing  with  diseased  animals,  but 
in  most  instances  such  dealers  have 
come  to  grief.  They  have  been  the 
worst  enemies  the  livestock  industry 
ever  had,  except  the  cattle  rustler; 
and  the  man  who  will  deliberately 
sell  his  neighbor  a  tuberculosis  ani- 
mal, will,  if  he  thinks  he  can  get 
away  with  it,  steal  his  neighbor's 
animal.  So  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  trafficker  in 
tuberculosis  animals  and  the  cattle 
rustler.  Both  should  be  put  out  of 
business." 

Wherever  and  whenever  owners 
have  placed  their  herds  under  super- 
vision for  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis and  have  followed  the  pre- 
scribed rules  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Kier- 
nan said.  Tuberculosis  eradication 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  more 
than  40  States. 


Mitchell  Offers  Marvelous  Milkers 


W.  F.  Mitchell,  Visalia,  one  of 
Tulare  county's  progressive  dairy- 
men, is  offering  all  his  milking 
cows  and  heifers,  together  with 
some  excellent  young  service  bulls, 
55  in  all,  at  public  auction  on  April 
3rd.  This  is  an  excellent  herd,  both 
in  individuality  and  breeding,  and 
it  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
secure  first  class  registered  Hol- 
steins  at  your  own  prices.  Some  of 
the  recent  official  seven-day  rec- 
ords made  are  as  follows:  Dutchess 
Elizabeth  Victoria  at  2  years  9 
monthsj  375.1  pounds  milk.  15.39 
pounds  butter;  Dotty  Drusilla 
Canary  at  3  years  3  months,  38.12 
pounds  milk,  13.89  pounds  butter; 
Jenny  Wren  Edith  Pride  at  4  years 
2  months,  542.4  pounds  milk,  21.8 
pounds  butter;  Thornless  Cactus 
2nd  at  3  years  9  months.  432.0 
pounds  milk,  17.5  pounds  butter; 
Moreland  Hermana  Jetze  at  3  years 
1   month,   435.0  pounds  milk,  17.2 


pounds  butter;  Johanna  Clay  Pon- 
tiac  at  2  years  4  months  352.1 
pounds  milk,  15:4  pounds  butter. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  going  out  of  the 
business  for  a  year  or  more  until 
his  herd  of  heifers,  40  in  number, 
commence  freshening.  These  heif- 
ers were  mostly  sired  by  Prince 
Hiske  Walker,  full  brother  to  Lady 
Hiske  Walker,  with  a  seven-day 
record  of  34.25  pounds  butter  as  a 
four-year-ola. 

Thos.  Stamper  of  Artois,  writes: 
"You  recently  prescribed  several 
remedies  for  scours  in  calves.  Let 
me  give  one  more  which  I  never 
had  fail  me  in  the  five  years  that 
I  was  in  charge  of  a  stock  farm  in 
England,  where  before  that  time 
fully  50  per  cent  of  the  calves  died 
from  scours:  Take  a  quart  of  skim- 
milk  and  bring  it  to  a  boil — no 
longer.  Cool  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  give  to  the  calf.  That  is  all 
that  is  necessary." 


DON'T  MISS  IT 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale 

45  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  and  Balls 
15  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

E.  R.  PUTZ  HERD 
LATON,   =  CALIFORNIA 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2,  1919 

AT  10  A.  M.  SHARP 

THE  REGISTERED  HERD  contains  24  great-granddaughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 
besides  a  good  lot  of  young  cows  and  heifers  of  other  substantial  breeding.  The  herd 
sire.  PRINCE  1,1  Mir.  KORNDYKE  2ND.  is  a  very  choice  individual  and  is  a  grandson 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke.    He  will  be  sold;  also  some  of  his  young  sons. 

THE  GRADE  HERD  is  composed  of  a  desirable  lot  of  young  cowa  and  heifers,  all  by 
registered  bulls,  well  marked  and  clean,  and  they  are  profitable  producers. 

Every  animal  over  six  months  of  age  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  re  test 
by  tho  buyer. 

The  Putz  Farm  is  9  miles  north  of  Hanford,  on  paved  county  highway:  3%  miles 
east  of  Laton. 

Management 

California  Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

C.  I    HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  OaL 

Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Best  Time  to  Buy  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


HE  best  time  to  buy  a  De  Laval  is  when  you  need  it  most. 
With  cows  freshened,  or  freshening  soon,  you  will  have  more 
milk  to  handle. 

And  with  butter-fat  at  present  prices  you  can't  afford  to  lose 
any  of  it. 

If  you  are  still  skimming  by  the  "gravity"  method  or  if  you 
are  trying  to  get  along  with  an  inferior  or  "half-worn-out"  separa- 
tor, you  certainly  are  losing  a  lot  of  valuable  butter-fat. 

So  you  see  that  the  combination  of  larger  milk  supply  and  a 
high  price  Jor  butter-fat  can  mean  only  one  thing — you  need  the 
best  separator  to  be  had. 

Right  Now 

The  best  cream  separator  you  can  get  is  the  only  machine  you 
can  afford  to  use  these  days,  and  creamerymen,  dairy  authorities 
and  the  2,325,000  De  Laval  users  all  agree  that  the  De  Laval  is  the 
world's  greatest  cream  saver.  They  know  from  experience  that 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  economical  machine  for  them  to  use. 

If  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  will  get  a  machine  that  is  tried  and 
tested  and  true — a  machine  that  will  give  you  genuine  service — 
and  you  will  get  the  cleanest  skimming,  easiest  turning,  longest 
wearing  cream  separator  that  money  can  buy. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cosh  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
If  you  don't  know  him,  mite  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
ACME  FEED  CUTTERS 


JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 
LAUSON  TRACTORS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Retained  After-birth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  through_the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  abortcr  or  sterile.  Authorities  slate  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
.and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  slops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  "Contagious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3455    S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 

Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  III. 
' The  Laboratory  That  Know s  How ' ' 


HOLSTEIN 
VEAL 

No  Kind  or  Quality  of 
Veal  is  so  much  in  de- 
mand as  that  of  the 
Holstein-Frieaian  breed.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue  to  Hoi  stein  dairy- 
men, adding  an  important  item  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  dairy  farmer's  account. 
Holstein  calves  weigh  100  to  135  lbs. 
at  birth. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holsteln-Frlaslaa  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLE BORO,  VT. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  balls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stack.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Eoldridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.  "A.,~  Box  437. 
Two  miles  oat  North  First  Street. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

For 'mirv  and  meat 
They  can't  be  beat. 

We  have  established  a  select  herd,  represent- 
ing the  leading  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Herd 
bull.  Solano  Darlington,  of  Darlington  and 
Clay  breeding.  Watch  us  grow.  Fine  stock 
for  sale  later. 

Fresno 


1.  T.  GROUNDS, 


Next  Year's  Crop 

Prepare  for  a  better  crop  next  year  by  shear- 
ing this  season  with  a  machine.  Work  is 
much  easier.  You  not  only  get  longer,  better 
wool  without  scaring  the  sheep,  but  leave  a 
-month  stubble  that  will  increase  next  year's 
growth. 

Use  a  Stewart  No.  0  Ball  Bearing  Shearing 
Machine.  Price  S14.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you  send  us  his  name.    Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Kept.  B  103.  13th  St.  ft  Central  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


Beets  Benefit  Beef  Cattle 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Very  few  stockmen  throughout  the 
State  realize  the  real  feed  value  of 
stock  beets  for  beef  cattle,  yet 
throughout  Europe,  Canada  and  some 
of  our  Eastern  and  Middle'  Western 
States  they  are  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  feeds.  Beet  pulp 
is  being  fed  in  California  by  car- 
loads, not  only  to  dairy  cattle  but 
also  to  beef  cattle,  and  ranchers  are 
paying  all  the  way  from  $25  to  $50 
per  ton  for  the  dry  beet  pulp,  which 
is  merely  the  residue  left  after*tak- 
ing  the  sugar  out  of  the  sugar  beet, 
when  stock  beets,  which  contain  all 
the  natural  elements  with  nothing 
taken  out,  can  be  produced  right  on 
ones'  own  ranch  for  $2  per  ton. 

Stock  beets  are  one  of  the  finest 
flesh-  and  milk-producing  crops  that 
we  have  today,  and  when  fed  in 
conjunction  with  grain  they  are 
worth  nearly  as  much,  pound  for 
pound,  as  the  grain  itself.  This 
statement  may  seem  a  little  strong, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  stock 
beets  aid  digestion  and  assimilation 
by  keeping  the  animals  in  extra  good 
condition.  By  feeding  them  in  con- 
junction with  grains  they  increase 
the  feeding  value  of  the  grain. 

Actual  researches  have  determined 
a  fact  of  great  value  to  agriculture: 
that  to  get  the  most  profitable  re- 


use of  the  ration  when  some  roots 
are  included.  Stock  beets  are  un- 
equaled  in  their  value  for  fattening 
lambs  and  maintaining  the  supply  of 
milk  in  breeding  ewes." 

Will  Henn  of  Kansas  City,  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  exhibitors  at 
the  Liberty  Fair,  writes  as  follows: 
"As  I  am  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  feed  a  great  many 
tons  of  these  beets  to  my  stock  and 
consider  them  a  most  valuable  feed, 
especially  during  the  cold  winter 
months  when  other  feeds  are  scarce 
and  high.  I  always  carry  a  supply 
of  stock  beets  in  my  travels  to  ex- 
hibit my  -lock.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  so  few  are  used  in  Cali- 
fornia when  they  can  be  produced 
for  so  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  beet  pulp  and  will  supply  a 
great  deal  better  quality  of  feed. 
Every  stockman  should  have  at  least 
a  few  acres  of  them  growing."  Mr. 
Henn  fed  large  quantities  of  these 
beets  to  his  stock  while  exhibiting 
at  the  Liberty  Fair. 

The  value  of  Mangle  Wurtzel  stock 
beets  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
average  production  of  stock  beets  at 
the  trial  ground  of  the  Germain  Seed 
and  PJant  Co.  was  35  tons  per  acre. 
This  is  not  exceptional.    As  high  as 


suits  from  food  the  albuminoid  and  |  80  tons  per  acre  has  been  reported 


carbohydrate  elements  should  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
while  a  decrease  in  either  of  them 
from  this  proper  proportion  means 
insufficient  food  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  flesh,  fat  or  milk,  an  excess 
of  either  means  money  wasted.  The 
proper  proportion  for  beef  cattle  is 
about  one  of  albuminoid  to  eight  of 
carbohydrates.  There  is  no  other 
crop  which  comes  so  near  to  supply- 
ing the  proper  proportion  of  these 
food  elements  as  stock  beets,  or  man- 
gles as  they  are  called. 

An  extract  from  Circular  No.  189 
of  our  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion states  as  follows:  "Root  crops 
(such  as  stock  beets)  may  be  fed  to 
milk  cows,  sheep  or  steers  with  good 
results.  A  pound  of  dry  matter  in 
mangels  is  equivalent  to  about  one 
pound  of  grain,  and  mangels  can  be 
substituted  for  about  one-half  of  the 
necessary  grain  ration  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  mangels  per  pound  of 
grain.  They  will  prove  a  valuable 
factor  in  increasing  the  flow  of  milk 
where  cows  have  access  only  to  dry 
hay  or  pasture.    A  steer  being  fat- 


The  average  cost  of  production  on 
the  basis  of  35  tons  per  acre  is  $2 
per  ton.  This,  compared  with  the 
average  cost  of  beet  pulp  and  other 
feeds,  is  certainly  worth  taking  into 
consideration. 

POINTS  ON  CULTURE. 

Stock  beet  seed  should  be  sown 
about  one  inch  deep,  in  well-culti- 
vated soil,  in  drills  18  inches  to  3 
feet  apart,  depending  upon  the 
method  of  cultivation.  When  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  large,  thin  out 
to  stand  10  to  12  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  seed  is  generally 
sown  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  pounds 
per  acre.  Beet  seed  is  very  hard 
and  does  nol  germinate  as  easily  as 
other  seeds;  therefore  tile  soil  should 
be  very  moist  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  planted.  Tf  dry,  soak  the  seed  in 
lukewarm  water  for  24  hours  before 
planting. 

If  it  is  desired  to  store  the  beets,  the 
well  to  know  that  the  tops  have  a 
feeding  value  as  well  as  the  roots, 
and  their  weight  will  approximate 
about  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the  to- 
tal tonnage  of  the  roots  per  acre, 
depending   upon    the   variety.  On 


tened  on  dry  feed  will  make  better  I  loose,  well-cultivated  soil  the  beets 


Here  Is  That  Information 


How  often  we  want  to  know  who 
is  the  secretary  of  a  certain  livestock 
association,  or  where  we  should  write 
to  have  an  animal  registered,  or  who 
can  give  us  information  on  a  certain 
subject.  And  generally  we  want  to 
know  right  away,  too. 

So  in  this  beef  cattle  issue  we 
give  a  list  of  State  and  National  beef 
cattle  associations,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes.  File  it  away  care- 
fully. It  will  come  in  handy  many 
times. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

American  Aberdeen- Angus  Breed- 
ers' Association :  Chas.  Gray,  secre- 
tary, ITnion  Stockyards,  Chicago. 

American  Hereford  Cattle  Breed- 
ers' Association:  R.  J.  Kinzer,  sec- 
retary, 1009  Baltimore  avenue,  Kan- 
sas City. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breed-  [ 
ers'   Association:     B.   O.  Gammon, 
secretary,  Des  Moines,  la.. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation: F.  W.  Harding,  secre- 
tary, 13  Dexter  Park  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Club:  W.  Ar- 
thur Simpson,  secretary,  Lyndonville, 

Vt. 

Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion: J.  H.  Martz,  secretary,  Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  .of  Amer- 
ica: Harley  A.  Martin,  secretary, 
Gotham,  Wis. 

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATIONS. 

California  Cattlemen's  Association: 
L.  A.  Nares,  president;  D.  J.  Stol- 
Jery,  secretary,  320  Sharon  building, 


San  Francisco.  Directors  and  zone 
presidents:  Zone  1,  M.  D.  Lack, 
Redding;  zone  2,  S.  C.  Dorn,  Oro- 
ville;  zone  3,  Howard  V.  Jack,  Cho- 
lame;  zone  4,  J.  W.  Guiberson,  Cor- 
coran; zone  5,  O.  B.  Fuller,  Los  An- 
geles. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation: C.  N.  Hawkins,  presi- 
dent; T.  S.  Glide,  vice-president;  D. 
J.  Stollery,  320  Sharon  building,  San 
Francisco,  secretary.  Directors:  Prof. 
Gordon  H.  True.  H  .M.  Elberg,  Thos. 
T.  Miller,  Paul  S.  Foster,  T.  W.  Dib- 
blee. 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breed- 
ers' Association:  H.  H.  Gable,  presi- 
dent; W.  D.  Duke,  vice-president; 
W.  R.  Madden,  Dixon,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Executive  committee:  J. 
A.  Bunting,  W.  J.  Bemmerly,  H.  M. 
Barngrover,  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
D.  O.  Lively.  

THRIFTY  BEEF  FOR  SLAUGHTER. 

Only  healthy,  thrifty  animals 
should  be  taken  for  slaughter.  They 
should  be  in  good  flesh,  but  not 
necessarily  very  fat  to  make  good, 
economical  beef.  The  very  fat  ani- 
mals make  juick  beef,  but  yield  a 
great  deal  of  waste  fat.  The  young 
animal,  baby  beef,  makes  tender 
meat  which  is  lacking  in  flavor.  The 
more  mature  animal  will  give  a  car- 
cass of  better  flavored  flesh.  An  old 
cow,  well  fattened,  makes  beef  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  the  desired 
tenderness  may  be  secured  by  ripen- 
ing in  storage,  and  by  the  skill  of 
the  housewife  in  cooking. 


can  be  pulled  by  hand,  as  they  grow 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their 
length  out  of  the  soil.  On  heavy 
soil  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  run 
the  plow  along  one  side  to  loosen 
them  up. 

If  it  desired  to  store  the  beets,  the 
tops  should  be  cut  off  far  enough 
above  the  crowns  so  that  each  leaf 
will  be  cut  off  separately.  Store  the 
beets  in  a  cool,  well-protected  place. 
If  the  tops  are  to  be  used  for  fer- 
tilizing, they  can  be  cut  off  in  the 
field  and  left  there  to  be  plowed 
under. 

The  leading  varieties  of  stock 
beets  are  the  Mammoth  Long  Red. 
Giant  Half  Sugar  Mangel,  Golden 
Tankard  and  Sludstrup. 

ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  CAT- 
TINMEN'S  JI0NVENTI0N. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive 
program  has  been  arranged  tor  the 
convention  of  California  Cattlemen's 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Davis, 
April  8  and  9.  in  connection  with 
the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  sales. 

The  convention  will  be  called  to 
order  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  10  a.  m., 
and  after  an  opening  talk  by  Presi- 
dent L.  A.  Nares,  Gilbert  J.  Waller, 
founder  of  the  Hawaiian  Meat  Com- 
pany, will  deliver  an  address  on  the 
co-operative  system  in  vogue  among 
meat  producers  and  distributors  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  market- 
ing committee  will  make  a  report  of 
its  investigations,  after  which  a 
luncheon  will  be  given,  and  Secre- 
tary Frank  Harding  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  will 
speak. 

On  account  of  the  Shorthorn  sale 
at  1:30,  no  afternoon  session  will  be 
held,  but  in  the  evening  there  will 
be  addresses  by  O.  M.  Plummer,  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Show,  Portland;  Prof.  Gor- 
don H.  True  of  the  University  Farm, 
who  will  speak  on  "Marketing  Con- 
ditions Affecting  the  Development  of 
the  Beef  cattle  industry  in  Califor- 
nia"; W.  T.  Sesnon,  president  of  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Association,  on  "The  Advantage  of 
Purebred  Bulls  on  the  Range."  and 
Judge  Peter  J.  Shields. 

Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.  business 
matters  of  importance  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  this  session,  which  will 
end  the  convention,  will  be  fbllowpd 
by  a  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Hereford  sale  will  occur. 

Every  cattleman  in  the  State, 
whether  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion or  not.  should  plan  to  attend 
this  convention.  He  not  only  will 
help  along  the  good  cause,  but  will 
take  home  enough  added  knowledge 
and  inspiration  to  repay  him  for  the 
trip  a  dozen  times  over. 

IS    OFFICIAL    GRADING  NECES- 
SARY? 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
March  15  is  an  article  by  J.  A. 
Bunting  in  regard  to  the  official 
grading  of  registered  cattle.  In  my 
opinion  his  theory  is  all  right,  but 
not  practical.  First,  the  idea  of  put- 
ting up  to  a  breeder  to  have  an 
official  judge  to  grade  his  cattle:  If 
the  breeder  has  any  respect  for  his 
reputation  as  a  breeder,  be  will  not 
require  an  outside  judge  to  select 
for  him  what  is  fit  to  sell.  If,-  un- 
fortunately, he  needs  such  help,  he 
had  better  quit  the  pure  breed  busi- 
ness. The  reputable  breeder  is  not 
going  to  put  any  animal  of  breeding 
on  the  market  when  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  a  favorable  report.  If 
he  does  he  is  not  in  the  game  to 
stay.  Furthermore,  if  a  breeder  is 
on  the  square,  which  they  all  are.  he 
makes  good  to  the  purchaser,  either 
by  replacing  the  animal  or  refund- 
ing the  purchase  price.  I  cannot  see 
how  an  official  grader  would  be  of 
any  benefit  to  either  the  buyer  or 
seller. — Wm.  J.  Bemmerly,  Wood- 
land.   

On  January  1.  1918.  the  percent- 
ages of  registered  livestock  In  the 
United  States  were:  Dairy  cattle. 
3.36  per  cent:  beef  cattle,  2.69  per 
cent;  hogs,  3.58  per  cent;  sheep. 
1.07  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that 
the  figures  have  not  changed  very 
much  since  1916.  Sit  up  and  take 
notice,  you  fellows  who  are  worry- 
ing for  fear  the  raising  oi  registered 
stock  will  be  overdone. 
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CALIFORNIA  "BREED  PROMOTION"  SALES 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Gal., Thursday,  April  10, '19,  at  9  a.m. 

25-Head  Outstanding  lndividuals-25 

Some  Wonderfully  Attractive  Heifers   -   A  Great  Line  Up  of  Young  Bulls 

Purely  a  "breed  promotion"  enterprise.  About  20  of  the  most  enthusiastic  boosters  of  Polled 
llerefords  in  the  United  States  have  contributed  twenty-five  head  of  strictly  high-class  cattle 
to  make  the  first  sale  of  the  breed  ever  held  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Each  contributor 
has  done  his  best  to  have  a  better  animal  in  this  sale  than  any  of  his  fellow  breeders.  Cattle 
have  gone  here  that  could  not  have  been  bought  at  any  price  within  reason  at  private  treaty, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Polled  Herefords  in  new  territory  they  are  con- 
signed to  this  sale.  "Strictly  Choice"  has  been  the  requirement  and  nothing  that  will  not  be 
a  real  advertisement  for  the  breed  has  been  accepted. 

California  and  other  Western  breeders  will  have  rare  opportunity  to  buy  at  their  own  door 
and  at  their  own  price  very  choice  specimens  of  the  breed.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
by  the  association  to  see  that  the  sale  shall  be  so  made  up  and  so  conducted  as  to  result  in 
future  demand  for  hornless  Herefords  from  the  coast  states. 

Buyers  unable  to  attend  in  person  can  safely  send  mail  bids  for  anything  in  the  offering. 
Nearly  all  these  cattle  are  yearlings  or  just  past  two  years  old.  They  will  stand  the  change 
in  good  shape  and  quickly  become  acclimated.  They  have  their  whole  useful  lifetime  before 
them.  They  are  old  enough  to  show  promise  of  what  they  will  eventually  develop  into. 
Many  of  the  yearlings  can  be  shipped  in  crates  by  express  if  necessary  and  thus  save  time 
and  money  in  getting  them  home. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Because  of  the  importance  of  beginners  getting  started  right  and 
recognizing  that  most  of  the  buyers  will  be  establishing  new  herds,  we  have  arranged  for  the 
presence  of  Mr.  John  Letham  (dean  of  Hereford  judges  and  newspaper  men),  to  be  at  this 
sale  to  assist  buyers  in  selecting  cattle  and  appraising  pedigrees.  Mr.  Letham  is  doubtless 
the  best  known  breeder,  feeder,  fitter,  and  judge  of  Hereford  cattle  in  America.  He  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  student  of  pedigrees  and  his  services  are  always  in  demand  wherever 
Herefords  are  known.  Californians  should  avail  themselves  of  this  unusual  privilege  of  get- 
ting the  judgment  of  this  man  without  cost.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  your  bids  to  Mr. 
Letham.  If  you  do  attend,  get  him  to  assist  you  in  choosing.  He  knows  cattle,  pedigrees, 
and  values  as  well,  if  not  better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and  his  services  are  absolutely 
free. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PARTICULARS..  THE  TIME  IS  SHORT. 

Col.  Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer.  Jno.  Letham,  Special  Representative. 

H.  L.  Schooley,  in  charge.  B.  O.  Gammon,  Clerk. 

SALE  HEADQUARTERS,  SACRAMENTO  HOTEL,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Address  mail  there  for  any  of  the  above  named  parties. 

AMERICAN  POLLED  HEREFORD  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 


B.  O.  Gammon,  Secy. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


After  March  25th,  address  inquiries  and  requests  for  catalogs 
to  Pacific  Rural  Press,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Coming  Shorthorn  Sale 


Never  since  the  days  of  Bates, 
Booth  and  Cruckshank  has  the  inter- 
est in  the  "reds,  whites  and  roans" 
been  more  widespread  than  it  is  at 
present.  This  is  due  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  the  high  prices  now  prev- 
alent for  all  meat-producing  ani- 
mals, but  also  in  part  to  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  meat  by  this 
perhaps  most  widely  known  of  all 
beef  animals. 

In  thinking  of  Shorthorns,  the 
modern  breeder,  while  he  may  have 
his  individual  preference  as  to  color, 
does  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  really  those 
colors  "red,  white  and  roan"  of  his 
favorite  breed,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  but  the  two 
colors,  red  and  white.  The  roan 
color,  so  called,  being  but  the  in- 
termingling of  the  red  and  white, 
varying  from  the  darker  red  roan 
to  the  lighter  or  white  roan.  Some 
who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
these  colors  condemn  anything  that 
is  not  a  pure  red  in  color  as  not  be- 
ing true  Shorthorn  or  Durham,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called. 

The  Shorthorn  has  in  all  prob- 
ability the  widest  distribution  of 
any  of  the  meat  cattle  in  the  world. 
Not  a  place  or  country  where  there 
are  English  speaking  people  and 
cattle  are  bred  but  the  Shorthorn, 
either  in  its  purity  or  otherwise,  is 
found.  This  is  due  not  to  their 
absolute  superiority  as  a  beef  ani- 
mal— that  we  will  leave  for  the  lov- 
ers of  the  different  breeds  to  set- 
tle— but  also  to  the  attribute  of 
plentiful  milk  production  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  Therefore,  where 
you  find  the  English  speaking  farmer 
you  are  almost  certain  to  find  cat- 
tle of  Shorthorn  blood. 

The  coming  public  sale  of  this 
great  breed,  to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  on  April  8th,  draws 
from  some  of  the  most  noted  herds 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are  com- 
ing from  the  "high  Sierras"  on  the 
east,  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin,  the  won- 
derful grassy  hills  and  dales  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  mystic 
slopes  of  the  "Valley  of  the  Moon." 
The  consignments  are  of  the  highest 
quality  and  breeding,  and  those 
wishing  either  foundation  stock  for 
a  registered  herd  or  animals  to  cross 
upon  native  stock  will  not  make  any 
mistake  in  attending  this  sale. 

The  largest  consignors  are  Rose- 
lawn  Farm,  "Woodland;  Ormondale 
Ranch,  Redwood  City;  Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen;  and  Pacheco  Cat- 
tle Co.,  Hollister.  The  quality  of  the 
consignments  %  throughout,  whether 
large  or  small,  is  of  the  highest. 
None  of  the  animals  are  over  fitted; 
they  are  in  good  shape  all  around. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  is 
offering  two  individuals  whose  breed- 
ing alone  will  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention  from  buyers.  The  bull, 
California  Model,  is  out  of  Glen- 
brook's  Marvel,  the  dam  of  Califor- 
nia Favorite,  the  grand  champion 
steer  at  the  Chicago  International  in 


1916,  and  also  of  California  Marvel, 
the  champion  Shorthorn  steer  and 
reserve  champion  yearling  steer  at 
the  International  in  1918.  The  sire 
of  both  California  Model  and  Lode- 
stone  Mayflower,  the  heifer  offered 
by  the  University  Farm,  is  Sultan 
Mayflower,  bred  by  Frank  W.  Har- 
ding, Waukesha,  Wis.  A  half  brother 
to  Sultan  Mayflower  from  the  same 
cow  sold  in  Mr.  Harding's  recent  sale 
for  $7,500. 

The  offering  of  the  Pacheco  Cattle 
Co.  is  composed  of  four  bulls  by 
their  noted  herd  bull,  Truedale,  and 
will  bear  careful  inspection  and  con- 
sideration from  anyone  who  wants 
stock  either  for  show  or  breeding. 
Pacheco  Lad  9 2d  is  a  beautiful  roan 
with  lots  of  size  (2100  pounds  at 
two  years),  vigor  and  withal  qual- 
ity. He  headed  the  winning  aged 
herd  at  Sacramento  last  year. 

In  Roselawn  Choice,  the  senior 
herd  sire  of  the  Jack  London  Ranch, 
there  is  an  animal  offered  that  is 
not  only  a  great  show  bull  but  an 
excellent  sire  as  well.  He  was  se- 
nior grand  champion  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fair  in  both   1916  and 

1917.  He  is  also  sire  of  heifer  calves 
that  stood  first  and  second  in  their 
respective  classes  in  1917  at  the 
California  State  Fair.  Two  aged 
cows.  Village  Pride  and  Pine  Grove 
Secret,  offered  by  the  same  people, 
should  attract  the  attention  of  buy- 
ers. Both  are  excellent  dams  and 
are  sold  with  calves  at  foot!  Pine 
Grove  Secret  is  out  of  an  imported 
cow  and  is  of  the  type  of  many 
great  dams. 

Five  heifers  consigned  by  Ormon- 
dale Ranch,  Redwood  City,  sired  by 
their  senior  herd  sire.  Golden  Goods 
Jr.,  are  worthy  the  notice  of  any- 
one, both  as  individuals  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  breeding.  If 
these  heifers  were  in  the  East  the 
price  they  would  bring  would  surely 
astonish  the  natives.  This  consign- 
ment throughout  will  bear  close  in- 
spection, as  they  are  all  good  indi- 
viduals and  best  Qf  breeding,  as  con- 
sultation of  the  sale  catalog  will 
show.  * 

Roselawn  Farm,  Woodland,  has 
the  largest  consignment  and  com- 
posed of  excellent  breeding  and 
quality  throughout.  Six  of  the  heif- 
ers offered  are  by  Gibson's  Goods, 
the  last  of  the  Choice  Goods  blood 
that  will  ever  be  offered  from  the 
Roselawn  Stock  Farm.  The  remain- 
ing heifers  are  sired  by  a  son  of 
Truedale.  The  bulls  offered  carry 
the  blood  of  Choice  Goods  and  Ring- 
leader and  are  from  one  to  two 
years  old. 

The  two  bulls  consigned  by  T.  S. 
Glide  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  prize 
winners  and  excellent  in  conforma- 
tion. They  carry  much  of  the  blood 
of  Knight  Perfection,  that  was  se- 
nior herd  sire  for  many  years  at 
Hillcrest  Farm. 

If  the  bidding  is  equal  to  the 
quality  of  the  offerings  at  this  sale, 
a  high  average  will  surely  be  at- 
tained. 


Packers  and  Producers  Getting  Together 


As  briefly  announced  in  last  week's 
issue,  what  was  officially  character- 
ized as  an  epoch-making  event  in 
the  livestock  industry  was  the  con- 
ference at  Chicago  between  repre- 
sentatives of  livestock  associations 
and  principals  of  the  leading  pack- 
ing concerns  of  the  country.  The 
object  was  to  form  an  organization 
along  co-operative  lines  to  adjust 
differences  between  producers  and 
packers,  and  to  effect  more  econom- 
ical methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

The  conference  adopted  a  plan, 
tentative  until  sanctioned  by  inter- 
ests not  at  the  conference,  for  the 
formation  of  a  central  committee 
composed  of  producers  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  packing  industry,  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  National 
Livestock  Exchange,  to  meet  In  Chi- 
cago once  a  month  "for  the  purpose 
of  studying  one  another's  problems, 
of  adjusting  grievances,  and  of  in- 
augurating such  systems  as  will  be 
helpful  to  the  producer,  the  packer 
and  the  consumer." 


One  duty  of  the  committee  which 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  live- 
stock men  is  this:  "It  shall  care- 
fully investigate  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  packing  industry,  includ- 
ing all  their  subsidiary  companies; 
it  shall  be  privileged  to  employ  a 
committee  of  public  accountants  of 
recognized  standing  to  audit  the 
yearly  statements  of  the  packers. 
Any  statements  or  figures  furnished 
to  the  committee  by  the  packers,  or 
by  the  producers,  from  time  to  time, 
may  also  be  subject  to  verification 
by  public  accountants.  Whenever 
duplication  and  unnecessary  over- 
head expenses  are  disclosed  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  rec- 
ommend their  elimination." 

We  wonder  if  this  is  a  policy 
move  on  the  part  of  the  packers  or 
a  fair  and  square  plan  for  adjusting 
differences,  bringing  about  closer  co- 
operation and  putting  the  industry 
on  a  more  sound  basis.  The  right 
kind  of  an  organization,  properly 
conducted,  could  do  a  lot  of  good. 
Here's  hoping  that  they  are  getting 
off  on  the  right  foot. 


Bemmerly  tleref ords 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  HERD. 


Over  100  choice  females  in  herd. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection. 

Offering  for  sale  registered  young  bulls  and  heifers.  Grandsons  and 
granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31,  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No. 
21S57S.  , 

Have  consigned  12  head  of  good  ones  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Sale  at  Davis,  April  9th. 


WM.  BEMMERLY, 


Woodland,  Cat. 


Alamo  Herd 

Registered  Herefords 

(Founded  by  the  late  Governor  Sparks,  of  Nevada) 


Herd  Bulls  and  Range  Bulls 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Our  consignment  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Sale  at  Davis,  April  9th,  includes:  16  2-year-old  heifers  bred 
to  Reuben  Alamo,  our  great  young  sire.  Also  9  young  bulls 
of  outstanding  breeding  and  quality. 


W.  D.  DUKE,  Proprietor 

LIKELY,  MODOC  CO.,  CALIF. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

Taylorsville,  Calif. 


HEREFORDS 


The  practical,  beef-producing  kind  raised  under 
range  conditions.    See  herd  of  young  bulls  and 
heifers  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
COWS  FOR  SALE. 
We  are  consigning  to  the  Hereford  Sale  at  Davis,  April  9th,  4  sons  of 
Patrician  5th,  two  of  them  out  of  real  show  cows.    Their  individuality 
and  breeding  eminently  fit  them  for  herd  bulls. 

Also  consigning  2  fine  daughters  of  Mr.  Perfection  Coming,  3-year-old, 
with  bull  calves  by  Patrician  5th.   The  calves  look  like  show  timber. 


H.  M.  Barngrover, 


Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
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Livestock  Notes 


The  Dairy. 

J.    W.    Benoit,    Modesto,  reports 
P^that   a   three-year-old    heifer,  Fern 
/Pontiar  Ruby  Burke,  has  just  made 
a  seven-day  record  of  29.47  pounds 
\  butter. 

f  The  Guernsey  bull,  Florham  Auto- 
[crat,    has   been    sold    by    Chas.  D. 

Cleveland  of  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  to 
■Joseph  Hope  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  for 
■be  record  price  of  $14,500. 

Johanna  Princess  Mooie  2nd,  the 
I world  record  cow  in  the  Palo  Alto 
i  Stock  Farm  herd,  made  19.19  pounds 
'fat  at  eight  months  after  calving, 
Unstead  of  this  amount  of  butter,  as 
[erroneously  stated  in  a  recent  issue. 
I  J.   A.   Goodall  of  Ceres  recently 
Psold  seven  Jersey  cows  to  the  Phoebe 
[Hearst   Ranch   at  Pleasanton.  Mr. 
Goodall  is  line-breeding  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  old  bull  with  his  younger 
herd  sire,  both  of  which  come  from 
Hood  Farm. 

Jane  Garden  Farms,  Sacramento, 
has  sold  a  son  of  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol 
Acme  to  V.  Moragna,  Broderick;  to 
M.  H.  Whittacore,  Dixon,  a  son  of 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac.  Mr.  Whit- 
tacore had  previously  purchased  a 
aon  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  Korn- 
dyke. 

F.  B.  McKay  of  Standish  has  sold 
to  George  Forrest  of  the  same  place 
[10  cows  and  heifers;  also  his  regis- 
tered Guernsey  herd  bull,  Saylor's 
PTungsten  Courier.  To  take  the  place 
of  this  bull  he  has  purchased  from 
IE.  S.  Sattison,  Strathmore,  the  bull 
Beauty's  Billy  Dale. 

The  California  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
held  a  meeting  at  the  University 
'Farm,  Davis,  last  week  and  discussed 
plans  for  securing  more  publicity  for 
:the  breed.  It  is  believed  that  much 
[good  will  result  from  the  plans 
[■which  were  considered. 

A  notice  recently  sent  out  by  the 
[Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  an- 
nouncing a  new  40-pound  butter 
'record  shows  that  there  are  now  45 
cows  of  the  breed  that  have  pro- 
duced over  40  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days.  The  list  includes  the  Cali- 
fornia cow  Adirondac  Weitske  Dairy 
Maid,  owned  by  Bridgford  Company, 
^Knightsen. 

Elliott-Brant  Rancho  of  Owens- 
jnouth  has  placed  a  large  number  of 
registered  Guernsey  bulls  at  the 
[head  of  smalt  herds  recently,  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  sales  being  that 
of  Golden  Prince  of  the  Rancho  to 
iG.  W,  Grice,  Ramona.  This  calf  is 
'out  of  Princess  of  Meadowbrook  with 
a  yearly  record  of  750  pounds,  and 
[it  required  a  dollar  for  every  pound 
Tin  her  record  to  purchase  the  bull. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
'growth  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
fsociation,  as  1000  members  were  ad- 
mitted during  1918.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
in  December  the  following  new  Cal- 
ifornia members  were  admitted:  J. 
*W.  Arthur,  Hanford;  W.  B.  Atter- 
bury,  Crows  Landing;  G.  Y.  Bol- 
linger, San  Jose;  California  George 
Junior  Republic,  Chino;  C.  J.  Gid- 
dings,  Visalia;  Glen  George  Harter, 
^Escalon;  George  I.  Helm,  Fresno;  N. 
.Irwin,  Davis;  Kaiser  Brothers,  Ce- 
ires;  Leeman  Dairy,  Sacramento; 
William  M.  Miller,  Lakeside;  A. 
E.  Montgomery,  Merced;  Joseph 
Murphy,  Solvang;  Pecho  Ranch 
and  Stock  Company,  San  Luis  Obis- 
po; F.  V.  Perry,  Modesto;  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  F.  H. 
I,  .       (Continued  on  page  510) 


Livestock  Sale  Dates 

April  2 — H.  R.  Putz,  Laton.  Holsteins. 
April  3 — Walter   F.   Mitchell,  Visalia. 
Holsteins. 

April  8 — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  Davis.  Shorthorns. 

April  9 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Davis.  Herefords. 

April  10 — American  Polled  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  Sacramento.  Polled 
Herefords. 

LIVESTOCK  MEETINGS. 

April  8  and  9 — California  Cattlemen's 
Association.  Convention  and  barbecue 
luncheon  at  Davis.  . 

April  19 — California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.    Annual  meeting  at  Davis. 

April  9 — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Meeting  at  Travelers 
Hotel  Sacramento,  7  p.  m. 

April  11  (subject  to  change) — Western 
Duroc-Jersey     Association.       Meeting  at 


Herefords  of  Character  and  Breeding 

AT   PUBLIC  AUCTION 

84  Registered  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

36  Females— 28  Bulls 

Tuberculin  tested— GUARANTEED  breeders 


Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Second  Sale 

1  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  9,  1919 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif. 

This  splendid  offering  at  public  sale  of  choice  selections  from  some  of  the  best  Western  herds  comes  at  a  time 
that  is  most  opportune  for  the  buyers  wanting  to  establish  a  breeding  herd  of  registered  Herefords  or  for 
established  breeders  to  strengthen  their  herds. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  consider  the  splendid  young  cows,  bred  heifers,  and  open  heifers 
in  the  offering.  Not  only  will  desirable  type  and  breeding  be  found  in  abundance  among  them,  but  those  that 
are  bred  are  in  calf  to  some  of  the  best  bulls  of  the  breed  in  the  West. 

High  class  bulls,  qualified  in  every  way  to  head  good  registered  females,  will  be  found  in  this  sale  in  good  range 
of  selection.  Among  them  might  be  mentioned  HOPEFUL  PRINCE  2ND,  reserve  champion  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition;  MYSTIC  DEBONAIR,  and  several  other  young  bulls  of  notable  excellence. 

HIGH  CLASS  BULLS  FOR  RANGE  SERVICE 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  very  desirable  lot  of  bulls  suitable  for  range  service  in  this  offer- 
ing. When  such  excellent  purebred  registered  Hereford  bulls  as  these  are  available  right  here  at  home,  why 
be  satisfied  to  keep  anything  but  the  best  at  the  head  of  your  range  herd? 

Hereford  bulls  of  breeding  and  type  such  as  these  possess  have  bred  greater  profits  into  thousands  of  range 
herds,  getting  the  offspring  that  reach  maturity  quickly  at  profitable  weights,  with  the  uniformity  that  has  a 
real  market  value.  And  don't  overlook  that  Herefords  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  superior  rustling  ability 
during  the  times  of  short  feed  that  must  inevitably  be  reckoned  with. 

Opportunity  is  Large  in  this  Sale  for  the  Buyer  of  High  Class 
Herefords,  for  Whatever  Purpose  or  Need. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  SALE: 


J.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO.,  Wells,  Nev. 
H.  M.  BARNGROVER.  Santa  Clara.  Cal. 
J.  A.  BUNTIN<i.  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 
UNIVERSITY  FARM,  Davis,  Cal. 


CATTLEMEN'S  WEEK 
April  7.  8,  9,  10,  1919 
UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CAL. 
Something  of  interest  every  day. 


CHAS.  RULE,  Jenner,  Cal. 

W.  I).  DUKE.  Likely,  Cal. 

W.  i.  BEMMERLY.  Woodland,  Cal. 

MRS.  I).  O.  LIVELY,  San  Francisco. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
The  annual  meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  Here- 
ford Cattle  Breeders'  Association  will  be 
held  at  10  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  9,  in 
Animal  Husbandry  Building,  University 
Farm,  Davis. 


Catalog  of  sale  free  on  request.    Please  mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
SALE  UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 


W.  R.  MADDEN,  Secretary,  Dixon,  Cal. 
Auctioneer — COL.  FRED  REPPERT,  Decatur,  Ind. 


H.  H.  GABLE,  President,  Esparto,  Cal. 

Sales  Manager— C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Shorthorns—the  Great  Improvers 


Shorthorn  cattle  have  been  bred 
in  the  United  States  for  130  years 
and  hare  been  identified  with  every 
step  of  agricultural  progress — have 
been  the  great  improvers  in  Ameri- 
can bovine  stocks. 

There  are  four  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  Shorthorn:  (1)  A 
quiet  temperament,  which  has  a  real 
cash  value  in  the  dairy  or  feed  lot; 
(2)  an  excess  of  scale — from  100  to 
300  pounds  at  maturity — increasing 
the  profits  of  the  grower;  (3)  a 
quality  of  flesh  that  always  attracts 
the  butcher;  (4)  a  tendency  of  the 
females  to  yield  a  generous  flow  of 
milk,  which  insures  their  value  in 
the  dairy  and  makes  them  more  de- 
pendable breeders  and  mothers. 

Shorthorn  steers  are  making  world 
records  at  beef  markets,  and  the 
cows  are  making  splendid  records  in 
production.  When  a  Shorthorn  cow 
is  not  in  milk  she  quickly  takes  on 
flesh.  There  is  always  a  good  de- 
mand for  Shorthorns,  either  for  beef 
or  milk,  or  both. 

The  first  cross  tells  the  tale  and 
proves  the  ability  of  the  Shorthorn 
bull  to  brand  his  offspring  in  size, 
levelness  and  feeding  quality.  The 
Shorthorn  is  naturally  a  growthy 
type,  and  whether  the  beeves  go  to 
market  as  calves,  yearlings,  two- 
year-olds  or  even  older,  it  is  the 
extra  pounds  along  with  the  quality 
that  count.  Both  the  added  weight 
are  Shorthorn  characteristics — one 
of  the  breed's  most  valuable  assets. 

Prominent  Breeders. 

Brighton  Farm,  H.  L.  &  E.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins:  A  select  herd  of 
cows  of  Whitehall  Sultan  and  Choice 
of  All  breeding.  Herd  bull,  Brighton 


DIAMOND  G  RANCH 

Seven  miles  north  of  Esparto. 


Registered 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  fine  son  of  the  International 
Grand  Champion,  POINT  COM- 
FORT 14TH,  now  heads  our  herd. 
We  invite  inspection  of  our  range 
herd,  as  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  the  consistent  use  of  purebred 
sires. 

"GOOD  BLOOD  TELLS." 

H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto,  Cal. 


Registered  flerefords 

75  Head  in  the  Herd 
REPEATER  ANXIETY 
BONNIE  BRAE  BLOOD 

Sires  in  Service 
REPEATER  67th  635300 

CORRECT  DONALD  635008 

S.  R.  CROWE, 
HAYWARD,  CALIFORNIA 


Valle  de  las  Viejas 

HEREF0RDS 

SIRES  IN  SERVICE 

Consummation  388812,  Beau  Rupert 
547264,  California  Rupert  019071, 
Mainstay  III  B024D8. 
50  cows.  %  purebred  Hereford,  bred  to  the 
above  aires,  for  sale. 
D.  H.  OODEJS",  Alpine,  Cal. 


Farm  Type,  a  Cumberland  bred 
bull.  Three  service  bulls,  five  bred 
cows  and  four  young  heifers  for  sale. 

Ormondale  Company,  Redwood 
City:  Twenty-nine  matrons  tracing 
to  Imported  Sorrel  by  Roan  Gaunt- 
let, Imported  Volumnia  by  Cumber- 
land, Young  Mary  by  Jupiter,  Im- 
ported Orange  Blossom  31st  by  Roan 
Gauntlet,  Imported  Sunray  by  Stock- 
well.  Herd  bull,  Golden  Goods,  Jr., 
by  Golden  Goods,  out  of  Roan  Mar- 
ble 3rd.  Demand  for  stock  excellent. 
Two  service  bulls,  3  bred  cows  and 
5  heifers  for  sale. 

D.  &  H.  J.  Baughman,  Lone  Oak 
Ranch,  Oakdale:  An  excellent  herd 
headed  by  Pacheco  Lad  124th.  Two 
service  bulls  for  sale. 

Jack  London  Ranch,  Eliza  Shep- 
ard,  manager.  Glen  Ellen:  A  good 
sized  herd  of  Villager,  Spicy  Prince 
and  Selection  blood  lines.  Herd 
bulls,  Roselawn  Choice,  and  Lon- 
don's Village  Beau  by  Sittyton  Roan 
Sutton.  .  Demand  very  heavy  and 
only  a  few  young  animals  for  sale. 

Pabst  Stock  farm,  L.  N.  Pabst, 
Cedarville:  A  herd  of  30-some 
straight  Scotch  and  some  heavily 
Scotch  topped.  Herd  bulls,  Maxwal- 
ton  Style  and  Maxwalton  Lavender. 
Offering  Maxwalton  style  and  four 
of  his  sons;  also  three  bred  cows 
and  three  young  heifers. 

White  &  Terry,  Glenwood  Farm, 
Sacramento:  Sixty  cows  of  the 
most  fashionable  blood  lines.  Herd 
bull,  Snowball  by  Royal  Cumber- 
land, tracing  to  Whitehall  Sultan. 
A  few  yearling  bulls  for  sale. 

T.  T.  Miller,  Hollister:  A  herd  of 
40  cows  founded  with  selections  of 
cows  from  several  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  breeders  in  this 
country  and  several  animals  import- 
ed from  Great  Britain.  Herd  bulls, 
Greendale  Sultan,  grand  champion 
State  Fair,  1917;  Diamond  Choice, 
of  Bellows  breeding;  Secret  Stamp, 
imported  from  England.  Demand 
for  stock  greater  than  ever  before. 

Pacheco  Cattle  Co..  Hollister:  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  head,  most- 
ly of  Choice  Goods  and  Double  Dale 
blood.  Herd  sires.  True  Dale  by 
Double  Dale  by  Avondale;  Pacheco 
Marshall  by  Village  Marshall;  Pa- 
checo Sultan  by  Beaver  Creek  Sul- 
tan.   Big  demand;  all  sold  out. 

S.  J.  Lowe,  Westslope  Ranch,  San 
Luis  Obispo:  Twenty-eight  head 
with  blood  from  the  Ames  herd,  and 
several  sired  by  British  Duke  2nd. 
Herd  bull,  Paicines  Diamond.  No 
stock  for  sale  at  present. 

F.  G.  Baum,  San  Francisco,  owner 
of  Cassel  Ranch,  Shasta  county.  Ten 
registered  cows  and  heifers,  headed 
by  a  high-class  bull.  Also  raising  a 
large  number  of  grades. 

Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  We  T.  Chappie, 
Willits:  A  select  herd  of  Scotch 
cows  of  Orange  Blossom,  Victoria 
and  Elgetha  families.  Have  recently 
added  three  Scotch  cows,  two  heifer 
calves  and  a  bull  from  the  Ormon- 
dale herd.  A  few  young  bulls  for 
sale. 

W.  T.  Roberts.  Willow  Brook 
Ranch,  Penn  Grove:  Ten  cows  of 
the  milking  strain.  Herd  bull, 
Adirondac  Duke.  Demand  good  and 
only  one  bull  calf  for  sale. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  A  large 
and  select  herd,  of  the  best  milking 
Shorthorns,  including  several  im- 
ported cows.  Herd  bulls,  Foothills 
Pioneer  by  General  Clay,  and  North 
Start  by  Imported  Brandsby  Coming 
Star.  Great  demand  and  only  six 
service  bulls  for  sale  at  present. 

I.  T.  Grounds,  Fresno:  Twenty- 
five  head  of  milking  Shorthorns. 
Herd  bull,  Solano  Darlington  of 
Darlington  and  Clay  stock.  Demand 
far  exceeding  the  supply;  no  stock 
for  sale. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Inisfail 
!  Farm,  Suisun.  Seventy-two  head  of 
fine  dairy  Shorthorns — several  with 
official  records.  Herd  bulls,  Glen- 
side,  Royal,  Kelmscott  Viscount  19th 
(imported),  and  Westward  Ho  (im- 
ported in  dam).  Demand  very  heavy 
and  all  sold  out  of  females,  but  a 
few  good  bulls  for  sale. 

Chas.  A.  Trosi,  Vinton:  A  pro- 
gressive young  breeder  who  is  es- 
tablishing a  high-class  herd,  headed 


by  Vinton  Sultan  of  Whitehall  Sul- 
tan breeding. 

Carruthers  Farms,  W.  M.  Carruth- 
ers.  Live  Oak:  A  great  herd  of  fe- 
males of  Scotch  blood  lines.  Former 
herd  sire,  Count  Glory,  recently  de- 


ceased. Senior  sire  now  Hallwood 
Villager,  to  be  assisted  by  a  son  of 
Count  Glory.  Thirty  calves  from 
these  sires,  and  not  an  inferior  one 
in  the  bunch. 

Rancho  San  Julian,  Estate  Thos. 


 NEVADA 

HEREFORD  RANCH 

We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  livestock  breeders  to  our  splendid  offering  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  Sale  at  Davis.  Calif  April  0th  1010 
We  sincerely  believe  this  consignment  will  afford  you  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  sonic 
very  high-class  breeding-  stock  at  most  attractive  prices.  The  bulls  selected  from  our  tops 
have  the  individuality  and  pedigree  most  desirable  to  Hereford  breeders  Every  cow  is  a 
valuable  matron  safe  in  calf,  with  calf  at  foot,  or  with  calf  at  foot  and  rebred  All  to  the 
service  of  our  valuable  herd  bulls.  Harris  Standard  2nd  425030.  Debonair  64  th  and  Mystic 
Debonair  692515.  Some  will  be  bred,  by  sale  day,  to  the  S10.000  Beau  Blanchard  76th 
pronounced  by  every  breeder  who  has  seen  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding  breeding  pros- 
pects of  America. 

OUR  BULL  OFFERING- 

Mystic  Debonair  502615 — A  real  herd  header  with  that  rare  combination  scale  with 
quality  and  smoothness.  An  excellent  breeder  and  in  Just  the  right  coi^tmn  for 
fcfS.T  v3'^1  £y  Lhe  "Sal  Ohmdler  breeding  and  show  bull.  Debonak 26  th 
Dam  by  Beau  Mystic,  by  Beau  Donovan.  «~— - 

Standard  Boy  646578— A  rugged  fellow  with  scale,  bone  and  quality.  He  stood 
second  in  Junior  Yearling  class  at  California  State  Fair.  1918  Sire,  our  herd  bull 
Harris  Standard  2nd.    Dam.  Rubeua  45th.  by  the  imported  Ruius. 

l.i  miile  640663 — He  is  thick  fleshed,  low  set  with  two  good  ends  and  worthy  of 
service  in  the  best  purebred  herd.  Loot;  him  over  You'll  like  him.  He  is  Harrie 
Standard  2nd.    Dam  by  Candidate,  by  Captain  Kidd.  ««»««• 

Nevada  Lad  2nd  697066 — A  mellow,  thick-fleshed  fellow  with  scale  and  well  pro- 
portioned. Harris  Standard  2nd  claims  him  and  he  does  bim  Justice  Dam  by 
McCord,  by  Precursor,  bj  Beau  Brummel  51817. 

Nevada  Lad  3rd  607057 — A  great  head  and  good  all  over.  He  la  by  Harris  Standard 
2nd.  dam  by  Thor.    A  good,  rugged  bull  with  lots  of  bone  and  scale. 

Nevada  Lad  607055 — He  stood  first  at  California  State  Fair.  1918.  Truly  he  was 
in  a  class  by  himself — no  competition.  Sired  by  Harris  Standard  2nd.  Dam  Sabrina 
58th.  by  the  Halleck  Land  and  Cattle  Company's  good  herd  bull.  Three  Sixty  Eight. 

Bean  Del  Sierra  4th  683440 — He  is  deserving  of  especial  attention.  He  has  wonder- 
ful blending  of  scale  quality  and  character.  Sired  by  the  great  double  Beau  Donald, 
bred  Beau  Perfection  34th,  owned  by  the  University  of  Nevada,  from  the  same  cow 
as  Col.  Taylor's  renowned  Woodford.  Dam  Nevada  Sabrina,  out  of  Sabrina  41st. 
selected  from  our  herd  as  a  foundation  matron  for  the  I'mversity  of  Nevada  herd 
of  HerefordB. 

OUR  COW  OFFERING- 

Though  too  numerous  to  mention  separately,  each  individual  was  selected  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  best  possible  returns  to  the  new  owners.  They  are  the  kind  that 
will  produce  an  excellent  calf  regularly  and  will  surely  make  money  for  any  breeder. 
Two  are  by  McCord.  by  Precursor,  by  Beau  Brummel:  one  with  heifer  calf  at  foot 
by  Debonair  64th  and  rebred  to  Harris  Standard  2nd.  the  other  is  due  to  calve  April 
3rd  by  Harris  Standard  2nd.  Two  are  granddaughters  of  the  famous  Generous. 
One  of  these  has  heifer  calf  at  foot  by  Harris  Standard  2nd.  the  other  was  bred  to 
him  September  7th. 

There  are  many  such  attractions  as  these  in  our  consignment,  and  you  can  get  com- 
plete list  by  applying  to  W.  R.  Madden,  Dixon.  Solano  Co.,  Calif.,  for  catalog. 

Every  animal  sold  has  our  guarantee  to  be  JubI  as  represented.  We  will  be  glad  to 
meet  all  livestock  men  at  the  sale  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  that 

we  can. 

JNO.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO. 

Wells,  Nevada 


SIERRA  VISTA  HERD 

Of  Pure  Bred  Hereford's 

Over  one  hundred  head  of  registered  cattle  in  herd. 
SENIOR  HERD  BULL 

FREDERIC  FAIRFAX 

(Sired  by  Perfection  Fairfax) 
JUNIOR  HERD  BULL 

REPEATER  157th 

(Sired  by  Repeater) 

Ranch  on  State  Highway,  midway  between  Madera  and  Merced,  one  mile 
north  of  Chowchilla. 

Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Co. 

P.  O.  MINTURN,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

Tha  horn*  of  MISS  ItlALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.  Over  BOO 
breeding  cows,  representing  choicest  blood  Una*.  Great  Bulla  In  sarvlca.  Look 
up  our  records  at  the  BIG  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING.  Hoi  876,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  8.  Husted,  Vira-Pres..  Gan.  Mjrr. 
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B.  Dibblee,  John  Troup,  Supt.,  Santa 
Barbara  or  Lompoc:  Large  herd  of 
registered  Scotch  Shorthorns  with 
Villager's  Clipper,  son  of  Imported 
Villager,  as  senior  herd  sire. 

Roselawn  Stock  Farm,  H.  M.  El- 
bcrg,  Woodland:  A  herd  of  45 
Shorthorn  females  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch  topped  breeding,  with  Cres- 
cent Dale  and  Roselawn  Champion 
as  herd  sires,  that  are  great  types 
of  the  breed. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm,  T.  S.  Glide, 
Davis:  A  herd  of  400  registered 
Shorthorn  cows  with  years  of  care- 
ful, intelligent  selection  and  breed- 
ing behind  them,  with  the  use  of 
more  Grand  Champion  bulls  than 
any  ether  herd.  Count  Amaranth, 
senior  herd  sire. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Ilopland:  A 
large  and  well  established  herd, 
headed  by  Tule  King.  Stock  of 
supreme  quality  on  hand. 

Wickings  Ranch,  J.  H.  Rosseter; 
Geo.  H.  Strate,  Supt.,  Santa  Rosa: 
A  choice  herd  of  Shorthorns  that  is 
just  in  the  making.  Sure  to  be  a 
winner  in  the  future. 

Butte  City  Ranch,  W.  P.  Dwyer 
and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Butte  City: 
Shorthorn  herd  with  good  milking 
quality  cows  and  excellent  breeding. 

Joha  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Pet- 


aluma:  Thirty-one  breeding  cows, 
rich  in  Kittie  Clay  and  Otis  strains, 
headed  by  Oxford  Duke  2nd  and 
Grand  Wapsir.  A  most  excellent 
herd  of  Shorthorns  of  the  milking 
or  dual-purpose  strain. 

W.  M.  Rutherford,  Petaluma: 
Milking  Shorthorns.  Cows  showing 
evidence  of  good  milking  quality,  of 
the  Kittie  Clay  and  Lee  families. 
Herd  sire,  Sonoma  Boy,  of  excellent 
Shorthorn  type. 

Pocket  Ranch,  Leon  F.  Douglas, 
Geyserville:  Foundation  stock  from 
Rutherford  of  Kittie  Clay  and  Lee 
blood. 

George  Murphy,  Perkins:  Short- 
horns of  milking  strains.  High  class 
stock. 


"There  is  just  one  thing  about  it," 
remarked  Princess  Butter  Girl  De- 
Kol,  'we  registered  cows  ought  to 
insist  that  our  owners  possess  worth- 
while ancestors.  Hereafter  I  am 
going  to  refuse  to  be  sold  to  a 
breeder  unless  he  and  his  ancestors 
have  records  of  great  accomplish- 
ments back  of  them.  It  is  a  shame 
for  a  30-pound  cow  with  13  genera- 
tions of  30-pound  dams  back  of  her 
to  be  owned  by  a  man  with  just 
common  red  blood  in  his  veins. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE 

16  Head  Three-Year  Olds 
14  Head  Two- Year  Olds 

These  bulls  are  registered 
Eastern  bulls  from  the  best 
stock  in  the  country,  and 
were  brought  to  California 
as  calves  by  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University. 


JAS.  H.  JONES 


511  2nd  Street, 


Chico,  Cal. 


Where  Dual -Purpose 
Shorthorns  Are,  There 
Is  Prosperity 

Interest  in  Dairy  Shorthorns  in  England,  where  the  breed  had  its  birth, 
is  now  stronger  than  at  any  period  of  history.  The  great  source  of  beef 
production  is  milk,  therefore  keep  up  the  milk.  The  demand  has  been 
such  that  we  haye  no  more  females  for  sale  at  present. 

THOS.  HARRISON 

r 

SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM, 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 


Ormondale  Shorthorns 


Herd  Headed  by 

Golden  Goods  Junior 


Heavy-boned  cows  all  of  straight  Scotch  or  Scotch  topped 
breeding.  Suited  for  either  range  or  breeder.  Every  animal 
positively  guaranteed.  Our  offering  for  the  season  nearly  all 
sold. 

Our  consignment  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale  includes :  Three  3-year- 
old  straight  Scotch  heifers  with  calves  at  foot,  sired  by  Golden 
Goods  Junior,  and  5  yearling  heifers  and  an  18-mos,-old  bull  sired 
by  him  and  out  of  straight  Scotch  cows.  Also  a  14-mos.-old  bull 
by  Village  Marshall  and  of  an  Orange  Blossom  cow.  This  offer- 
ing is  of  the  highest  quality.  The  bulls  fit  to  head  any  herd. 

The  Ormondale  Company 

REDWOOD  CITY         ....  CALIFORNIA 

Ranch  located  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Rancho  San  Julian 

SHORTHORNS 


Some  "of  our  Senior  Calves. 

Our  herd  represents  the  richest  blood  lines  and  the  best  families  of  straight 
Scotch  breeding.  Last  year  we  imported  from  the  East  a  carload  of  the  choicest 
heifers  we  could  find.  We  won  at  Los  Angeles  last  Fall,  first  prize  Junior  Cham- 
pion, and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull,  two  other  firsts  and  two  seconds. 

We  have  for  sale — very  choice  lot  of  purebred  range  bulls,  yearlings,  and  two- 
year-olds. 

Visitors  and  correspondence  invited. 

Estate  of  Thos.  B.  Dibblee 


JOHN  TROUP,  Supt 


LOMPOC, 


SANTA  BARBARA,  GAL. 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORNS 


Bulls  nil  sold. 

Will  sell  a  few  choice 

cows  and  heifers. 


We  have  on  hand  the  beet  lot  of  younj  Berkshiree  we  ever  raised.  Come  and  see  them. 
Price*  reasonable. 
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ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  BULLS 

on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be  sold  at  the 

Shorthorn  Sale,  Davis,  April  8th 

Roselawn  Choice 
408816 

Senior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  at  the  State  Fair, 
1916-1917.  His  get  won  first  and 
second  places  in  their  classes. 
He  is  not  only  a  gTeat  show 
bull,  but  also  ai  proven  great 
sire. 

Have  entered  some  other  good  ones  in  this  sale.    Look  them  up. 

— S  HIRE  S= 

Young  stallion  and  filly  colts  by  Neuadd  Hillside,  Grand  Champion  of 
California,  and  by  Desford  Banker,  the  famous  stallion  owned  by  Salva- 
dor Stock  Farm.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

Jack  London  Ranch 

ELIZA  SHEPARD,  Mgr.,  Glenn  Ellen, 

WALTER  BURNELL,  Herdsman,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

Pacheco  Cattle  Company 

l-IOLLISTER,  CALIFORNIA 


120  BREEDING  COWS 

LEADING  HERD  BULL 

TRUED ALE 

By  Double  Dale,  by  Avondale,  by  Whitehall  Sultan. 

TRUEDALE  is  a  three-year  winner  in  get-of-sire  class  and  never  de- 
feated.   Winning  wherever  shown  in  1916-17-18. 

We  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  Truedale  bulls  and  have 
nothing  for  sale  at  present  on  the  ranch,  but  have  reserved  five  good 
ones  for  the  Shorthorn  Sale  at  Davis,  Calif.,  on  April  8th  next. 


One  Hundred  Head  of  Beef  Cattle 
on  Sixty  Acres  of  Sweet  Clover 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co., 
440  Sansome  Street, 

San  Francisco.  • 

Dear  Sirs: — 

The  money  I  invested  in  the  inoculation  and  seed- 
ing of  sixty  acres  of  land  to  Sweet  Clover  has  been 
returned  to  me  several  times  the  first  season. 

I  have  had  as  many  as  100  head  of  beef  cattle  at 
a  time  in  this  field  and  the  meat  was  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  outlook  for  another  splendid  growth  of  this 
clover  for  the  coming  season  is  good  and  I  antici- 
pate fully  as  much  pasturage  from  it  as  it  produced 
during  the  season  just  closed. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)    W.  D.  MITCHELL. 


Sanger,  Fresno  County,  Cal., 
December  5,  1918. 


A  U  C  T  I  O  IN  S 

Sell  your  stock  or  implements  at  public  auction.  I  can  get 
big  prices  for  you.  Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Customers  always  satisfied.  Writ/e  for  terms 
and  dates. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 
1004  Fifth  St.,  ♦  Sacramento 


Here's  to  the  Hereford 


The  "overlord  of  the  grazing 
world"  is  recognized  as  the  premier 
range  animal,  attaining  a  higher 
finish  and  producing  a  better  qual- 
ity of  beef  on  grass  alone  than  any 
other  breed.  Also,  Heretords  are 
not  fastidious  about  their  food,  and 
will  make  good  use  of  the  products 
of  the  average  farm.  They  will 
utilize  feed  and  forage  that  other 
breeds  will  not  eat,  and  will  con- 
vert it  into  high  priced  beef. 

Herefords  mature  early,  and  can 
be  marketed  at  an  early  age  with 
a  great  weight  of  carcass.  They 
have  a  rugged  constitution  and  can 
endure  extremes  of  climate  and 
withstand  severe  hardships.  Their 
hardiness  makes  them  practically 
immune  from  tuberculosis.  They 
are  prolific  and  prepotent;  the 
mothers  drop  strong  calves  and  rear 
them  well.  For  crossing  and  grad- 
ing up  common  cattle  the  Hereford 
shines — his  blocky,  wide-built  body, 
short  legs,  strong  constitution,  and 
thick-meating  qualities  being  just 
the  essentials  needed  to  Improve  the 
average  herd. 

Being  uniform  in  color  and  qual- 
ity, cattle  showing  a  preponderance 
ot  Hereford  blood  sell  high  at  mar- 
ket centers,  both  as  baby  beeves 
and  >a8  mature  beeves.  Registered 
breeding  stock  also  commands  high 
prices,  as  the  results  of  182  public 
auctions  held  last  year  show  that 
11.594  head  sold  for  an  average  of 
$481,  the  bulls  averaging  $425  and 
the  females  $503. 

Prominent  Breeders. 

G.  W.  Emmons,  Diablo  Stock 
Farm,  Danville:  Forty  cows  of  Beau 
Rrummel  and  Lamplighter  breeding. 
Herd  bull.  Bertram  Fairfax.  Herd 
largely  made  up  of  the  D.  O.  Lively 
stock.  Ten  service  bulls  and  10 
young  heifers  for  sale. 

Geo.  Callahan,  Milton:  Cows  of 
Earl  of  Hill  Crest,  Lord  Welch,  Ru- 
pert Donald,  Prince  Rupert  and 
Beau  Brummel  breeding.  Herd  bulls. 
Decorator  W  by  Donald  K;  Dnmont 
by  Boy  Blue.  Demand  heavy  and 
only  four  service  bulls  for  sale. 

E.  M.  Simpson,  Diamond  S  Ranch, 
Hood:  Eighteen  cows  of  Beau  Ea- 
ton. Beau  Defender,  Hesiod  Lad  and 
Hesiod  breeding.  Herd  bull.  Max- 
well Berenda  from  Whitehall  Estates. 
Demand  very  heavy;  all  sold  out. 

E.  A.  Noyes  &  Son,  Bar  N  Ranch, 
Sutter:  Twenty-five  cows  of  Beau 
Brummel.  Anxiety  4th,  Don  Carlos. 
Prime  Lad  and  Paragon  12th  blood 
lines.     Herd  bulls,  Don  Balboa  bv 


Don  Carlos:  California  Disturber  by 
Disturber  4th;  Pacific  Corker  by 
British  Corker.  Demand  greator 
than  can  supply;  no  stock  for  sate. 

H.  H.  Gable,  Diamond  G  Ranch. 
Esparto:  Forty-five  cows  of  Beau 
Donald,  Beau  Gondolus  and  Prince 
Rupert  blood  lines.  Herd  bulls,  Don- 
ald Hope,  by  Beau  Donald  31st; 
Diamond  Fairfax,  a  great  grandson 
of  Perfection  Fairfax.  Also  have 
just  purchased  a  new  herd  header 
— a  son  of  the  International  grand 
champion.  Point  Comfort  14th.  De- 
mand very  heavy;  only  one  service 
bull  and  four  bull  calves  for  sale. 

J.  A.  Bunting.,  Mission  Hereford 
Farm,  Mission  San  Jose:  Sixteen 
matrons  of  Anxiety,  Prime  Lad,  Beau 
Donald  and  Dale  blood  lines.  Herd 
bulls,  California  Prime  Donald,  the 
1918  State  fair  grand  champion,  and 
Anxiety  Fairfax.  Demand  excellent; 
only  an  18  months  and  a  12  months 
old  bull  for  sale. 

W.  S.  &  W.  K.  Humbert,  Phoenix 
Hereford  Farm,  Phoenix,  •  Arizona : 
Seventy-five  head  of  Anxiety  4th 
blood  lines.  Herd  bulls.  Beau  Don- 
ald and  Beau  Bonnie,  both  out  of 
Bonnie  Lad  20th,  and  half-brothers 
of  the  champion  Ardmore.  A  dozen 
yearling  bulls  and  a  few  bred  cows 
for  sale. 

H.  M.  Barngrover,  Veramont  Stock 
Farm,  Taylorsville  and  Santa  Clara: 
Forty  cows  strong  in  Anxiety  breed- 
ing. Herd  bulls,  Patrician  nth.  Don 
Woodford  4th  and  California  Prince 
2nd.  Twenty  head  of  pure,  unreg- 
istered bulls  for  sale. 

Chas.  Rule,  Rule  Ranch,  Duncan 
Mills:  Cows  of  Anxiety  4th  blood 
lines.  Herd  bulls,  Sonora,  Beau 
Rosemont  and  Roehampton  34tb. 
Demand  good  and  only  25  yearling 
bulls  for  sale. 

D.  H.  Ogden,  Valle  de  las  Viejas. 
Alpine:  Fifty  head  of  Beau  Mis- 
chief 6th,  Advertiser  5th,  Prince 
Rupert,  Acrobats.  Beau  Donald,  St. 
Grove  9th,  Dandy  Dale.  Kenswick. 
Lord  Carlos  2nd  blood  lines.  Herd 
bulls,  Beau  Rupert  by  Prince  Ru- 
pert 52nd,  California  Rupert  by 
Prince  Rupert  52nd,  Consumatlon 
by  Beau  Real,  Mainstay  3rd  by 
Mainstay  and  Grand  Top  by  Beau 
Julius  by  Beaumont  by  Beau  Brum- 
mel. Demand  good  and  all  sold  out 
of  registered  stock.  Have  50  seven- 
eighths  pure  Herefords  and  calves 
for  sale. 

S.  R.  Crowe,  Hay  ward:  Seventy- 
five  females  of  ^Repeater.  Anxiety 
and  Bonnie  Brae  blood.    Herd  bulls, 


Special  ist 


in 


Registered  Beef 

CATTLE 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  use  of  better  'ins — Registered  Birils 

— reflecting  through  correct  breeding  a  high  standard  of  early 
development  in  weight,  quality  and  finish,  insuring  most  satis- 
factory results. 

I  devote  my  entire  time  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Registered 
Beef  Trade,  much  of  it  among  the  most  expert  and  reliable 
Eastern  breeders,  which  enables  me  to  save  time  and  other 
expenses  when  buying. 
I  will  deliver  at  this  end  for  less  money  than  a  stranger  to  the  trade  can  buy  at 
the  other  end.  so  let  me  quote  you  prices  on  Registered  Beei  Breeds  Delivered. 

I  was  born  among  Shorthorns  and  have  been  among  Beef  Cattle  ever  eiiice.  My 
thirty  years'  experience  in  California  has  shown  me  just  what  the  State  needs  in 

Registered  Beef  Cattle 

and  any  one  of  the  following  list  of  a  few  of  my  customers — al^  experienced  Beef  men — 

wUl  tell  you  I  deliver  the  right  kind:  % 

MAYO  NEWHALL,  San  Francisco  HOLT  ft  JjRKtiG.  Redding 

SIMON   NFAVMAN  CO..  Newman  HOWARD  TII.TON.  (iilroy 

II.  H.  CABLE.  Esparto  STANFORD  I  NIVERSITY  FARM 

B.  F.  Rl'SH.  Suisun  >VM.  BEMMERLY.  Woodland 

R.  M.  DUNLAP,  Hotel  Land,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


THE  TRUE  DUAL  PURPOSE 
BREED 

Excellent  Beef  Form  and  Good  q 
Milking  Qualities.    Very  hardy 
and  great  rustlers. 

Range  Cattle  Supreme. 

F.  A.  Mecham  Estate 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Imported  Treasure. 
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Repeater  and  Correct  Donald.  High- 
class  stock  for  sale. 

Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Co.,  Min- 
turn:  90  cows  of  excellent  breeding, 
headed  by  Frederick  Fairfax,  a  sire 
of  great  individuality  and  proven 
worth,  with  Repeater  157th  of  ex- 
cellent lines  and  promise.  Only  the 
best  is  the  motto  on  this  ranch. 

W.  R.  Madden,  Dixon:  Large 
herd  of  firm  registered  Herefords. 
Demand  has  been  excellent  for 
breeding  stock. 

Alamo  Herd,  W.  D.  Duke,  Prop., 
Likely:  Registered  Herefords  of 
supreme  quality  and  conformation. 
Herd  founded  by  Gov.  Sparks  of 
Nevada.  Headed  by  Reuben  Alamo, 
a  great  young  sire. 

Simon  Newman  Co.,  Newman: 
One  hundred  head  of  purebred  cows, 
with  Hesiod  Lad  as  senior  herd  sire 
and  Bonnie  Brae  84th  and  Bonnie 
Brae  99th  as  junior  herd  sires. 

W.  J.  Bemmerly,  Woodland:  One 
hundred  registered  Hereford  families 


of  excellent  type  and  conformation, 
headed  by  bulls  that  would  improve 
almost  any  herd.  The  result  of  40 
years  of  careful  breeding. 

Pioneer  Stock  Farm,  A.  S.  Nich- 
ols, Sierraville:  Purebred  Herefords 
from  foundation  stock  purchased 
from  the  herd  of  the  late  Gov. 
Sparks  of  Nevada. 

Nevada  Hereford'  Ranch,  Jno.  H. 
Cazier  &  Sons  Co.,  Wells,  Nevada: 
A  grand  herd  of  275  head,  of  Anxiety 
4th  blood  lines  through  Precurson 
by  Beau  Brummel,  Harris  Standard 
by  Standard  out  of  Disturber  cows, 
Mystic  Debonair  and  Debonair  6'4th 
by  Debonair  26th,  and  out  of  Beau 
Mystic  and  Beau  Donald  cows;  also 
some  cows  from  imported  bulls, 
trlrd  bulls,  Harris  Standard  2nd, 
Debonair  64th,  Mystic  Debonair  and 
Beau  Blanchard  76th,  the  $10,000 
bull  recently  purchased.  Twenty- 
five  service  bulls,  20  bred  cows  and 
heifers,  and  20  heifer  calves  for 
sale. 


Red  Polls  Few  but  Fine 


There  are  few  herds  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  in  the  State,  but  in  quality 
the  animals  compare  favorably  with 
any  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Mecham  of  the  F.  A.  Mecham 
estate,  who  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  thinks  the 
Red-Poll  the  true  dual-pui*pose  cow 
and  the  breed  one  of  the  best  for 
the  open  range.  The  truth  of  these 
claims  is  well  supported  when  we 
consider  the  milk  producing  qual- 
ities of  the  cows  and  the  excellent 
beef  form  of  the  steers.  Red  Polled 
bulls  crossed  on  ordinary  horned 
range  cows  will  show  in  the  off- 
spring 75  per  cent  solid  red  in  color 
and  90  per  cent  hornless.  These 
two  qualities  alone  are  of  great  im- 


portance, as  the  color  qualification 
makes  for  uniformity  and  the  polled 
characteristic  is  valuable  in  ship- 
ping and  feeding.  Combined  with 
the  above  qualifications  are  their 
hardiness,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
of  rustlers. 

Prominent  Breeders. 

F.  A.  Mecham  Estate,  Live  Oak 
Stock  Farm,  Petaluma:  Largest  herd 
of  Red  Polled  cattle  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  headed  by  Eyke  Dandy  3rd 
and  Teddy's  Best.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  best  herds  in  the  United  States. 

7  J  Ranch,  N.  A.  W.  Reynolds, 
Burney:  A  herd  of  Red  Polls  just 
in  the  making  with  promise  of  great 
things  for  the  future. 


Attractions  of  Aberdeen  Angus 


"Aberdeen-Angus  usually  dress  out 
a  higher  percentage  of  marketable 
meat  than  any  other  kind,"  says  a 
Government  Bulletin  on  "Breeds  of 
Beef  Cattle."  The  Angus  men  claim 
the  superiority  of  their  breed  on  this 
feature,  and  they  point  out  that  the 
highest  dressing  percentage  does  not 


Roc  Stein  Ranch 

DUROCS 


Have  for  sale  two  boars,  one  of 
GOLD  MODEL  and  one  of  CRIM- 
SON MONARCH  breeding. 

Both  are  about  a  year  old,  weigh- 
ing 400  lbs.  Also  eight  open  gilts 
and  four  bred  gilts.  These  gilts  are 
the  pick  of  last  year's  litters. 

W.  M.  WAY  &  SON 


Rollle  1,  Bo\  :!'.'() 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


necessarily  mean  the  highest  per- 
centage of  marketable  meat.  Gobs 
of  tallow  will  increase  the  dressing 
percentage,  but  may  be  put  on  at 
the  expense  of  quality;  also  coarse- 
ness of  bone  doesn't  show  on  the 
dressing  sheet.  Still  Angus  cattle 
have  won  15  out  of  16  carcass  grand 
championships  at  the  International. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  An- 
gus cattle  are  not  as  good  rustlers 
as  Herefords  or  Shorthorns  and  do 
not  prove  as  hardy  on  the  range,  but 
for  raising  cattle  under  fence  and 
on  farm  pastures  "the  Doddie  does 
a  bit  at  ev«ry  bite"  and  cannot  be 
excelled. 

Prominent  Breeders. 

Diamond  L  Ranch,  C.  N.  Lang 
ton,  Visalia:  Tec  cows  headed  by 
Imkerman  2nd,  a  bull  purchased 
from  Aberlour  Ranch,  Bishop. 

Carl  Reough,  Bishop:  A  fine 
young  herd,  composed  of  20  heifers 
from  the  Aberlour  herd,  and  a  bull 
from  the  University  Farm. 

Eldersley  Farm,  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak:  A  high  class  herd  of  remales, 
including  the  1917  State  fair  grand 
champion.  Herd  bull,  Elriersly 
Prince,  grand  champion  bull  at  1917 
State  fair.  Two  service  bulls,  four 
bred  cows  and  heifers,  and  10  calv» 
for  sale. 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCHERONS  -  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 

ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
lesoendants  of  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  sound- 
ness and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
ivery  horse.  II  your  community  is  in 
need  of  a  high-class  stallion,  come  to 
Patterson,  California,  and  see  the  largest 
ind  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND  LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
•  SIXTY  DAYS. 

Visitors  Welcome.   Correspondence  Invited. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  California 


CNEEDA  QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


Uneeda  Glenn  County  Herd  of 

Duroc-  Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand   Champion   Sow,   Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts. 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIBES 
High  Orion,  the  world'a  record-breaking 
sire.  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS. 


CAL. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  weanlings  for  sale.  Am  booking 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen. 
Grand  Champion,  1917,  Sacramento. 
6.   i.   GILBERT.  Lancaster,  Cat. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  CORDON  or  F.  A.  UNO  [ION,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Ferris,  Cal. 


Champion  Duroc  Boar 

For  Sale  to  Avoid  Inbreeding 

CALIFORNIA'S  DEFENDER 

Junior  champion  P. -P.  I.  E.  Sire 
Slocum's  Crimson   Wonder,  dam 
Gladys  XI.    Also,  25  young  boars 
from  this  famous  sire. 
Diablo  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

E.  F.  PETERSEN,  Superintendent 
Phone  Danville  8-F-2. 


KNOLL  FARM 

our  young  boars  and  art  now  booking 
.nder,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  h 

CHESTER  WHITES 


LAKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 
W«  have  Bold  all  our  young  boars  and  art  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivery.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


ROCTE  4.  BOX  735 


RE6ISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS 

Every  point  the  buyer  deraand9  for  a  profit-making  hog  is 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months.  Our 
herd  boar  has  the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief  Defender.  Crimson 
Wonder.  Jack's  Friend.  Joe  Orion,  Etc. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH, 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

W5F  Poland  Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA.  GILROY,  CAL. 


TAM  WORTHS 

(Th«  Bacon  Bog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 

Matur*  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  505) 
Shanks,  Leavitt;  Charles  H.  Station, 
Calexico;  W.  W.  Taylor,  Long  Beach; 
Charles  Yocum,  Tulare;  A.  J.  Zabala, 
Soledad;  John  D.  Patterson,  Patter- 
son. 

The  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Petaluma, 
have  recently  sold  two  Milking  Short- 
horn heifer  calves  to  John  Who- 
brey,  Myrtle  Point.  Ore.,  and  a  bull 
calf  to  Egbert  Veerkamp,  Placer- 
ville. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  temporary  di- 
rectors of  the  California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, held  March  20,  W.  H.  Roussel 
was  elected  chairman  and  Sam  H. 
Greene  secretary-manager.  The  first 
regular  quarterly  meeting  will  be 
held  about  April  17,  at  which  time 
it  is  planned  to  have  a  big  booster 
meeting,  open  to  the  public,  at 
■which  prominent  men  will  speak. 
•  Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa  re- 
ports that  the  demand  for  Milking 
Shorthorns  is  tremendous.  He  has 
recently  made  the  following  sales: 
One  bull  to  Oroville  Orange  and  Olive 
Groves,  Palermo;  one  bull  and  two 
females  to  A.  J.  Tarish,  Taylors- 
ville;  one  bull  to  W.  Riel,  North 
Yakima,  Wash.;  one  female  to  W. 
Stevens,  El  Dorado;  one  bull  to  W. 
F.  Grover,  Ukiah;  one  bull  to  O.  M. 
Maust,  MacDoel ;  one  bull  to  W.  H. 
Whittaker,  Chehalis,  Wash.;  two 
females  to  Mr.  Hickley,  Bennett  Val- 
ley, Santa  Rosa. 


Beef  Cattle. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  a  Shorthorn  bull 
to  Hamman  Stock  Farm  of  Valley 
Springs,   Calaveras  county. 

Ormondale  Co.,  Redwood  City, 
have  sold  to  Rancho  Chiclin,  Tru- 
jillo,  Peru,  two  weanling  bulls  sired 
by  Golden  Goods  Jr.  and  out  of 
Cruikshank  cows. 

Richard  Fairfax,  a  five-year-old 
Hereford  bull,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  Ferguson  Bros,  of  Canby, 
Minn.,  for  the  world  record  price  of 
$50,000.  The  best  previous  Ameri- 
can price  was  $31,000,  paid  for  Ard- 
more. 

W.  R.  Madden,  Dixon,  reports  the 
sale  of  three  Hereford  bulls,  18  to 
20  months  old.  to  the  Jacobs  Estate 
Company  of  Reedley.  These  bulls 
were  sired  by  an  Eastern  bull.  Gun- 
metal,  owned  by  W.  D.  Duke  of 
Likely. 

Ormondale  Co.,  Redwood  City,  re- 
port that  the  wonderful  matron, 
Mayflower  4th,  has  dropped  a  cork- 
ing good  roan  bull  calf,  sired  by 
Hall  wood  Villager;  also  Jim's  Beauty, 
a  noted  cow  purchased  in  the  East, 
has  dropped  a  fine  bull  calf  by  the 
same  sire. 

Twenty-four  cattlemen  have  or- 
ganized the  Plumas-Tahoe  Cattle- 
men's Protective  Association  to  op- 
pose a  movement  to  force  the  cattle- 
men using  the  range  between  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Feather  River  and 
Canyon  Creek  to  band  their  cattle 
together  in  the  care  of  herders 
jointly  employed. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford,  has 
sold  to  J.  R.  Miller,  Tulare,  a  young 
herd  header  sired  by  California  Gerst- 
dale. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  has  sold 
two  Berkshire  sows  to  Longe  &  Sons, 
Nevada  City,  and  one  to  Joseph  Gas- 
soway  of  Town  Talk.  Both  are  bred 
to  a  son  of  Star  Leader. 

McDowell  &  Kendall  of  Lemoore 
report  the  arrival  of  some  great 
Duroc  litters  sired  by  a  California 
Defender  bred  boar  and  out  of  their 
University  Wonder  sows. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park,  has 
recently  received  40  Duroc- Jersey 
sows  and  28  Hampshire  sows,  pur- 


chased in  the  Corn  Belt  by  Bert 
Manley,  superintendent. 

Jane  Garden  Farms,  Sacramento, 
have  sold  to  Jack  B.  Harkinson,  Sac- 
ramento, a  Duroc  boar  by  Kings  De 
Luxe. 

Young  &  Clark,  Lodi,  have  sold  a 
son  of  the  noted  Poland-China  boar. 
Big  Bone  Bob,  to  Walter  S.  G.  Nel- 
son, San  Jose. 

Allen  Thompson,  Tulare,  says  the 
recent  special  swine  edition  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  was  a  great  num- 
ber and  that  the  publishers  deserve 
great  credit  for  what  they  did. 

Carruthers  Farm,  Live  Oak,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  20  sows  to  J.  W. 
Hill  of  Tejon  Ranch,  Bakersfield;  a 
boar  to  J.  M.  Robinson  of  Collins- 
ville;  two  gilts  and  a  boar  to  J.  M. 
Vogel,  Fresno. 

T.  Weisendanger  of  the  Purebred 
Sow  Farm,  Sacramento,  has  just  pur- 
chased four  splendid  gilts  from  the 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa.  These 
gilts  are  sired  by  Mayfield  Rookwood 
and  Lustre's  Domlnator. 

Fred  Gatewood,  Fresno,  has  just 
recently  received  from  Sam  McKel- 
vie  of  Nebraska  a  show  gilt  bred 
to  Big  Price  Equal  2nd,  a  son  of 
the  first  prize  aged  boar  at  the 
National  Swine  Show  in  1918. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare,  has  sold  a 
bred  Duroc  gilt  to  J.  E.  Taylor,  Tem- 
pleton;  2  gilts  and  1  boar  to  J.  W. 
Green,  Escondido:  1  service  boar  to 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  and  2  boars 
to  Dr.  Bryson's  ranch  at  Angiola. 

Hale  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto  has  a 
sow  that  proves  the  prolificacy  of 
Poland-Chinas.  Big  Lady  F  has  far- 
rowed litters  of  12,  13,  15,  8,  9,  10 
and  15  pigs.  She  has  raised  prac- 
tically all  and  they  have  developed 
into  uniformly  strong,  vigorous  pigs. 

A.  J.  Van  Cleef,  Riverdale,  re- 
cently had  three  sows  farrow  11,  9 
and  7  pigs  respectively  and  are  rais- 
ing them  all.  These  sows  are  of  the 
Rosebud  strain  from  Will  Bernstein's 
•herd.  This  strain  is  particularly 
noted  for  farrowing  large  litters  and 
raising  them  all. 

The  California  Poland-China  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  the  Travelers'  Hotel,  Sac- 
ramento, April  9,  at  7  p.  m.  This 
meeting  will  follow  the  several  sales 
and  meetings  at  Davis,  and  as  no 
meeting  of  the  association  has  been 
held  for  some  time  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance. 

Madera  county  seems  to  be  a  com- 
ing locality  for  Poland-China  breed- 
ers. According  to  W.  A.  Clark,  a 
yonng  and  enthusiastic  breeder,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  organize  a 
Madera  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  He  says  there  are 
several  large  ranches  going  into  the 
purebred  side  of  hog  raising  and  the 
hogs  are  being  marketed  through  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  has  sold  to 
W.  B.  &  E.  W.  Hewitt  of  Van  Nuys 
for  $300  the  five  and  a  half  months' 
old  boar.  Top  Sensation  1st,  by  Top 
Sensation.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a  boar  of  that  age.  Other 
sales  made  by  Winsor  Ranch  include 
a  yearling  boar  by  Great  Wonder  to 
A.  B.  Lindsay,  Long  Beach;  six  bred 
gilts  to  San  Pasqual  Ranch  Co.,  Es- 
condido, and  a  mature  brood  sow  to 
Ralph  Mitchell,  National  City. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  are  sell- 
ing their  Berkshires  so  fast  that 
soon  we  shall  have  to  devote  a  spe- 
cial column  to  announcing  their 
sales.  Since  March  1  they  have  sold 
the  following:  One  daughter  of 
Star  Leader  and  one  bred  gilt  to 
George  P.  Upham.  Martinez;  four 
bred  gilts  to  M.  G.  Algots,  Los  An- 
geles; two  bred  gilts  to  D.  D.  Wil- 
son, Loomis:  four  mature  sows  and 
a  son  of  Star  Leader  to  H.  Tracy, 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


CONSIGNING  TO  THE  SHORTHORN  SALE  A  SON 
AND  A  GRANDSON  OF  KNIGHT  PERFECTION 


Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


Corning;  one  sow  pig  to  Mrs.  F.  Ful- 
ler, Taylorsville;  two  bred  gilts  to 
Wm.  M.  Walsh;  one  young  boar  to 
Mr.  Oml res.  Orland;  two  bred  gilts 
and  one  sow  pig,  the  gilts  bred  to 
a  son  of  Star  Leader,  to  M.  Morey, 
Orland  ;one  boar  pig  to  R.  Ryerson, 


Holtville;  one  bred  gilt  to  C.  K. 
Robinson,  Sacramento;  three  sow 
pigs  to  the  Pig  Club,  Redding;  two 
bred  sows,  in  addition  to  the  two 
bred  gilts  recently  purchased  by  him, 
to  E.  N.  Eube,  Glenn;  one  bred  gilt 
to  M.  Fortini,  Orland;  one  bred  gilt 


60--Registered  Holsteins--60 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  3,  1919 


Owned  by  W.  F.  MITCHELL 


PACKW00D  FARM   -   VISALIA,  CAL. 


FAYNE  SPRING  I  \  It M  PONTIAC  DE  KOI.,  daughter  of  the  34-pound  fare.  Spring  Farm 
King  Pontiao  6th.  Now  on  official  test  and  has  26.29  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  to  her  credit  as 

a  senior  4-year-old.   She  is  in  this  sale. 

19  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOI.  BURKE  will  be  Bold.  This  blood 
occupies  a  position  of  first  rank,  two  of  his  daug-hters  holding-  the  California  records  for 
yearly  production  in  both  divisions, of  the  2-year-old  class.  Another  of  his  junior  2-year- 
old  daughters  now  on  test  has  over  26  lbs.  butter  to  her  credit  in  7  days. 

14  COWS  AND  III  It  I  H-  WITH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  UP  TO  OVER  31  POUNDS  BUT- 
TER IN  7  DAYS  are  in  the  sale.  Among  them  are  the  great  31-lb.  cow.  Fidessa  Helena, 
and  the  26-lb.  4-year-old  shown  above.  This  is  a  very  desirable  offering  of  young  A.  R.  O. 
females,  just  the  kind  that  will  make  satisfactory  foundation  cattle. 

39  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  BRED  TO  PRINCE  HISKE  WALKER  will  go  to  the  highest 

bidder.    Think  what  the  calves  from  these  great  dams  will  be  worth  by  such  a  sire. 

PRINCE  HISKE  WALKER  WILL  BE  SOLD,  for  the  sole  reason  that  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
keeping  only  the  young  daughters  of  this  great  sire  as  his  future  breeding  females.  He 
is  a  full  brother  to  the  34-lb.  junior  4-year-old  Lady  Hiske  Walker,  is  only  just  past  4 
years  old  and  will  undoubtedly  have  at  least  60  living  daughters  before  he  is  5  years  old. 

ATTEND  THIS  SALE  BY  ALL  MEANS.     IT  CONTAINS  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  YOUNG  HOLSTEINS  TO  BE  OFFERED  DURING  THIS  SALE  SEASON. 
Catalog  free  on  request. 

Note. — Ms.  Mitchell's  Pack  wood  Farm  is  about  7  miles  north  of  Tulare,  just  off  the 
main  state  highway.    Sale  begins  promptly  at  10  A.  M.  on  date  above. 

Management 

Ca  lifornia  Breeders'  Sales  &  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  L.  HUGHES.  Salra  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

'Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  R II  OA  UK'S,  Lou  Ancelen. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland,  Type. 
A  few  yenrllng  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  I_.  &  E.  M .  MURPHY 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Eldersley  Farm  Angus 

Home  of  Grand  Champion  Bull 

Prince  Eldersley 

and  Grand  Champion  Cow 

iota  Coquette 


We  have  some  choice  younp;  bulls 
for  sale.  Also  a  few  choice  cows 
with  calves  at  foot. 

J.  H.  WARE,  Prop. 

LIVE  OAK,  CAL. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


^BSORBIN 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only afew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  frit. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book"Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG, P.  D.F.,  86TingieSt.,  Springfield,! 


REGiSTERED 

Polled  Angus 

DIAMOND    L  RANCH 
C.  N.  LANGTON,  Prop. 
Route  B,  Box  122, 
Visalia,     -     -  California. 
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and  one  sow  pig  to  J.  F.  Nahas, 
Merced;  two  bred  gilts  to  Gee  Bros., 
Corning;  two  bred  gilts  to  Long  & 
Sons,  Nevada  City;  one  bred  gilt  to 
Joseph  Gassoway,  Grass  Valley;  one 
bred  gilt  to  G.  R.  Holcomb  Estate 
Co.,  Reno,  Nev.,  and  one  boar  pig  to 
Gleno  Pettay,  Redding. 


Sheep. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  has 
purchased  20  Shropshire  sheep  from 
Butte  City  Ranch,  to  establish  on 
his  farm  in  connection  with  his 
Shorthorns  and  Berkshires. 

Forty-five  new  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
taining 45  to  300  head  each  have 
been  established  in  Glenn  county 
during  the  past  year,  according  to 
Farm  Advisor  W.  H.  Heileman. 

A  long  period  of  demoralized  mar- 
kets caused  many  sheepmen  to  send 
lambs  prematurely  to  the  shambles 
and  this  has  caused  an  acute  scarc- 
ity which  has  brought  the  market 
up  to  $19.50  at  Chicago. 

Thirty-five  hundred  sheep  have 
been  placed  in  small  bands  on  San 
Joaquin  county  farms  where  sheep 
had  not  been  kept  before,  and  dogs 
are  slaughtering  them,  according  to 
a  veterinarian  of  that  county  who 
is  occasionally  called  to  treat  the 
dogs'  and  sheep's  wounds. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  to  pro- 
mote the  consumption  of  lamb  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  a 
former  Government  food  inspector 
has  been  employed  to  lecture  and 
demonstrate  the  dressing  and  cook- 
ing of  lamb.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
sheepmen's  profits  come  from  the 
sale  of  lambs  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  depends  largely  upon  the 
increased  consumption  of  lamb.  In 
this  country  we  use  only  about  five 
pounds  per  capita  per  year,  while 
in  England  26  pounds  are  consumed. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Several  horses  have  died  in  Utah 
from  eating  beat  .top  silage,  which 
has  been  tried  out  for  the  first  time. 

The  value  of  livestock  on  the  Or- 
land  Irrigation  Project  has  increased 
from  $60,300  in  1911  to  $640,000  at 
the  end  of  1918. 

The  Nevada  Stockmen's  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized.  It  already 
has  350  members,  representing  a 
$60,000  industry. 

Riverdale  is  becoming  quite  a 
center  for  purebred  stock  along  Hol- 
stein-Friesiau  and  Poland-China  lines. 
Ranchers  who  recently  started  in 
business  in  this  way  are:  H.  M. 
Hancock,  Holstein-Friesians;  W.  L. 
Choisser,  Holsteins  and  Poland-Chi- 
nas; Harry  Hill,  Holsteins;  A.  J. 
Van  Cleef,  Poland-Chinas. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
productiveness  and  earning  power  of 
land  about  Turlock,  a  recent  sale  of 
a  ranch  owned  by  George  Simon, 
containing  632  acres,  purchased  12 
years  ago  for  $3,534,  brought  $43,- 
400,  a  price  that  would  have  been 
considered  impossible  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Simon  expects  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  selling  silos  now  that 
he  has  sold  his  ranch. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

 SWINE.  

 Berkshires.  

GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 
A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pins  by  Big 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon.  Cal. 
CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.    Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  FERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
V.  L.  HaU.  Ferris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by"  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

BKKKSIIIRKS  bv  Ringleader  20th"  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B  Anderson.  B  724W  .  Sacramento.  Cal 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune     Live  Oak,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume.  Dos  Patos.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair   Oaks   Ranch,  Willits, 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleid 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow,  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH.  SANTA  ROSA. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion. 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:    3.  5,  and  0  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldnt  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 
908  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


Poland-Chinas. 


"GROW  THEM  OUT" 

BERNSTEIN'S  PIG  SALE. 

Saturday,  April  20.  1919.  I  will  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder,  65  head  of  registered  Poland- 
China  hogs.  A  few  bred  sows  and  service 
boars.  All  the  rest  are  PIGS.  From  wean- 
lings up  to  gilts  ready  to  breed.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to 

BUY  THEM  YOUNG  AND  GROW  THEM  OUT. 

W.  Bernstein.  Owner.  Write  for  catalog  to 
W.  T.  Dice,  Sec.  Box  374,  Hanford.  Calif. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
8200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware.  Live 
Oak.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China-  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST  —  California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS — 
All  immune.  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen.  Coachella.  Cal. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  at  Sacramento,  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater.  Cal. 


WEANLING  PIGS,  both  sexes,  Gerstdale 
Jones  and  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  blood  lines. 
Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal.  \ 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  Cal.  


WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Lea  MeCracken.  Prop..  Ripon,  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  bows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford,  Cal.  


POLAND-CHINA  GILTS  —  Four  months, 
$25.00.  Registered  and  crated.  Edward  A. 
Hall.  Rt.  1.  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal.   


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  Stock  for  sale.     J.  W. 

Wakefield.  A  cam  po.  Cal.  .  

"LAKE  SIDE"  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Quality  and  bone  our 
hobby.  Fall  boars  for  sale.  H.  D.  McCune, 
Lemoore.  Cal.   

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G, 
Fresno.   


POLAND-CHINA  Pit  is  WITH  RIBBONS — 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Viaalia,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Qilroy.  


BIG-BONED  FOLAND-CHINAS- 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  Cal. 


•  Stock  for 


POLAND-CHINA8 — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  Cal.  

Chester  Whites. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES — Write  for 
prices.    Wray  M.  Peck,  Escalon,  Cal. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling boar  for  sale:  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  orders  now  for  spring  pigs.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham. Mills.  Cal.   

CHESTER  WHITE  PUREBREDS — Wean- 
lings. August  boars,  4-month  gilts.  Prices 
low.  Cedarhurst  Ranches.  Route  2,  Sacra- 
mento. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunter  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  Oity  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


SWEETWATER  DUROC-JERSEYS — We  have 
produced  more  champions  and  foundation  ani- 
mals of  merit  than  any  herd  in  Southern 
California.  We  solicit  the  inspection  of  the 
most  critical  breeders.  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita, 
San  Diego  county.    Address,  R.  K.  Walker. 


DUROC  -  JERSEYS  WANTED  —  Registered 
gilts,  open  and  bred.  Also  young  sows. 
State  ages  and  breeding:  when  bred;  price. 
Jersey  Queen  Farm.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff, 
Golden  Model,  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfleld  Farm,  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Sacramento. 


DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders;  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons,  Willows. 


BOUDIER  DUROCS  all  sold  out.  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  


HEAVY -BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  "from  prlze- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — October  pigs.  $15.00  to 
$25.00.    Jack  London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen 


REGISTERED   DUROC-JERSEY   GILTS  for 

sale.    D.  Fricot,  Angels  Camp,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  Cal. 


YORKSHIRES. 


LLOVTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  rilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


Hampshire*. 


OUR  28-MONTHS  OLD  herd  boar,  sure 
breeder.  15c.  lb.  Two  open  and  bred  gilts. 
Weaned  pigs.  Write:  Uneda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Rodger.  Prop..  Gardena.  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  "money  makers. 
Stork  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
Saugvs.  Cal 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  —  Young  stock  for 
sale     Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


Miscellaneous. 


O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy,  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported) .  Write  for  fuU  informa- 
tion.    Jas.  Little.  Wasco.  Cal. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS  —  Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums  "   

DAIRY  CATTLE. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Yaldessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulls 
and  females,  write  me.  My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced. 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto,  Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia,  Cal. 


SUNNY  BROOK  RANCH,  WILLITS,  CAL.-r 
Registered  Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 


PALO-  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier,  Cal. 


F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal.   ' 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDEK  —  Breeders  of 
registered   Holstein-Frieaiana      Ripon.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  MUlbrae.  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAllister  &  Sons,  China,  Cal.  


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal.  


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS- 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.   


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS  —  Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Green o ugh, 
Merced.     


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Guraett.  Orland.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 
GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERKS_Y&7 


A  21-months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year /of  age. 

 A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon,  Cal. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.    A.  J. 

Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edge  moor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto^- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  

Ayrs hires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES  —  Registered;  all  ages.  E  B. 
McFar)>nd.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco  

BULL  CALF — Serviceable  age.  Redwoods 
Ayrshire  Farm.  La  Honda,  Calif.  

MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petalnma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal.  i 


BF.EF  CATTLE. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords , 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento.   


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN    SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.   Dibblee,   Santa   Barbara  or 

Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke. 

Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,    thick-meated.  Scotch 


and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


Ormondale  Co.. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEKF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn,- 
California.     Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.    Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS— A  few  choice 
young  bulla,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  CaJ. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glenn  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Snpt.  .__ 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application     Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.   


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman.  Cal.  


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  register- 
ed Herefords.  Milton.  Cai.   


GEORGE  WATTERSON- 

Hereforda.  Bishop.  Cal. 


-Breeder  Registered 


HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion. San  Jose.  Cal.   


SHORTHORNS  - 

Oak,  Cal. 


■  Carruthers    Farms,  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  rant 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena,  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires. 

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALL  A  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE — Both  sexes. 
C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker.  Route  A,  C_ie».  OsJ. 

HORSES. 


FOR  SA_5 

Reg.  purebred  Jack:  ditto  Jennet.  10'  brood 
mares:  running  stallion;  4  saddle  horses;  t 
work  horse:  20  young  mules,  1  to  6  years  old. 
These  mulea  are  all  big-boned  and  will  mature 
to  about  1200  lbs.  average.  Bargain  on  lot 
or  will  parcel.  This  is  a  dispersal  sale.  I  re- 
tain only  stock  necessary  to  work  ranch  and 
sell  with  same. 

F.  G.  Warner.  El  Dorado  Ranch. 
Placerville,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — Dairymen  and 
stockmen: — Why  not  plant  your  summer  fal- 
low land  with  Soudan  grass  and  have  hay  for 
cattle  next  winter?  I  have  plenty  of  good 
seed,  guaranteed  free  from  Johnson  grass. 
Price,  16 Vic.  per  lb.  J.  E.  McGruxy.  Paicines. 
Cal.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shire's. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptioas  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners   


FOR  SALE — 100  head  stock  cattle — young 
cows  bred  to  registered  Hereford  bulls.  Year- 
lings and  weanling  calves.  Sell  one  car  or 
all  to  make  room  for  my  registered  Hereford 
herd.    Benj.  Quigley,  Paso  Roblea.  

FOR  SALE — Fifty  cows,  calves,  yearlings, 
twos  and  threes — reds  and  roans.  Address: 
Mrs.  Lulu  Briggs.  416  Bush  St..  Uteiah.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jeruoys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare.  Cal. 
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Here's  the  way  to  get 
the  big  milk  flow: 


(1)  Put  that  flint  alfalfa  crop  Into  an 
Ideal  lireen  Peed  .Silo. 


(3)  Feed  it  oat  an  oilaee  this  summer, 
when  green  feed  in  cone. 


<3>  Refill  with  corn  this  fall. 


(4)  Feed  succulent  corn  Hllaice  all  winter. 
That'*  the  way  to  cut  feed  costs,  too. 


THE  rigid,  exacting  specifica- 
tions under  which  Ideal 
Green  Feed  Silos  are  made, 
their  acknowledged  superior 
design  and  our  reputation  for 
quality  dairy  equipment  is  your 
guarantee  of  a  sound,  service- 
able silo.  Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  the  IDEAL. 

CATALOG,  PRICES  AND 
TERMS  UPON  REQUEST 


7s*e  ACME)  Cutter 


LAWN  MOWER  TYPE  KNIVES — produce  even,  clean  cut  silage  and  give  largest 
capacity.  ALL,  STEEL  FRAME.  Mounted  on  truck.  A  combined  silo  filler,  dry 
feed  cutter  and  alfalfa  meal  machine. 

A  SIZE  FOB  EVEBY  DAIRY — SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Go. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$1900  Milk  Check  from  14  Milk 
Cows  Pastured  on  Sweet  Clover 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co., 

440  Sansome  Street, 

San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sirs: —  • 

Your  representative,  Mr.  C.  A.  Dorsey,  asked  me 
for  a  few  facts  as  to  results  I  have  received  from  13 
acres  of  Sweet  Clover  inoculated  with  Westrobac.  I 
ran  23  head  of  cattle  on  this  held,  14  of  which  were 
milk  cows,  which  gave  me  a  cash  income  from  the 
creamery  of  $1,900.00  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
We  used  other  feed  for  four  months  during  this 
time,  the  clover  did  the  rest.  This  field  would  have 
furnished  pasture  for  forty  head  and  made  a  better 
quality  of  feed  than  it  did  for  the  twenty-three  head. 

(Signed)    C.  R.  SORTOR. 


Tulare,  Cal., 
Route  A,  Box  72, 
Dec.  28,  1918. 


Complete  Creamery  Equipment 

Three-ton  Remington  ice  machine,  900-lb.  churn.  200-gal.  Jeneen  pasteurizer,  8  R.  P. 
submerged  boiler,  and  many  other  articles  that  go  to  make  up  a  complete  creamery 
equipment. 

G.  W.  STONE,  Route  2,  BYRON,  CAL. 


Polled  Herefords  Making  Headway 


The  sides  of  a  fall  pig  eating 
pumpkins  stick  out  like  those  of  a 
colored  boy  eating  watermelon.  But 
you  never  heard  of  either  one  dying 
from  the  effects.  Instead  it  seems 
to  enlarge  their  capacity,  for  they 
both  grow.  It  doesn't  cost  much  to 
raise  a  crop  of  pumpkins  in  the 


corn  field.  Better  plan  to  put  in 
some  this  year. 

Always  keep  the  harnesses  clean, 
especially  the  parts  that  touch  the 
horse.  You  will  get  enough  better 
results  from  the  horses  to  pay  for 
the  time  spent. 


The  year  1919  is  destined  to  be 
a  remarkable  one  in  Polled  Here- 
ford affairs.  In  the  Middle  West 
it  was  started  with  one  of  the  great- 
est series  of  sales  ever  staged,  and 
now  the  promotion  campaign  is  to 
be  extended  to  the  Coast,  where  it 
is  expected  that  a  great  market  is 
hungry  for  good  stock  of  this  breed 
practically  unknown  out  here. 

April  10.  at  Sacramento,  Coast 
farmers  will  have  a  rare  opportunity 
to  buy  at  their  own  door  and  at 
their  own  prices  some  of  the  choic- 
est specimens  of  the  breed,  as  the 
leading  Middle  West  breeders  have 
contributed  25  of  the  finest  horn- 
less Herefords  ever  led  into  a  sales 
ring,  the  object  being  not  to  make 
money  but  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  breed  in  this  territory. 

Perhaps  It  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  explain  just  what  Polled 
Herefords  are  and  how  they  came 
to  be  hornless,  for  that  is  what 
they  are — Herefords  naturally  with- 
out horns.  To  quote  from  Sanders* 
"Story  of  the  Hereford."  "In  thp 
year  1901  Mr.  Warren  Gammon,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  circularized  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Hereford  Cat- 
tle Breeders'  Association,  asking  if 
any  hornless  "freaks"  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  their  resnective  herds.  As 
a  result  14  head  of  registered  Here- 
fords that  had  never  developed  horns 
were  brought  to  light.  They  were 
the  property  of  remttable  breeders, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  their  pure  descent.  Ten  of 
these  were  females  and  four  were 
bulls.  Mr.  Gammon  bought  all  of 
the  latter  and  seven  of  the  cows, 
and  began  mating  them,  with  the 
result  that  practically  all  the  calves 
dropped  were  rolled;  and  it  is  stated 
that  these  polled  bulls  when  mated 
with  horned  Hereford  cows  gave  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  hornless  calves. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Polled 
Herefords  of  the  present  time." 

An  organization  for  the  registra- 
tion of  animals  and  the  promotion 
of  the  Polled  Herefords  as  a  breed 
was  formed  in  1907.  For  four  years 
Warren  Gammon  served  as  secretary 
of  this  organization,  but  he  has 
since  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  B. 
O.  Gammon,  and  the  latter  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  and  is  still  serving  in 
this  capacity. 

To  tell  of  the  growth  in  numbers 
and  popularity  of  this  breed  seems 
almost  like  a  fairy  tale — how  the 
organization  started  with  a  mem- 
bership of  five  in  1907  and  grew  to 
1150  by  January  1.  1919.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fortv  were  added  in  1918 
and  100  of  this  number  since  Sep- 
tember 1.  Over  15,000  head  of 
hornless  Herefords  are  now  on  rec- 
ord, all  of  them  past  nine  months  of 
age.  which  means  that  the  breed 
numbers  at  least  20.000  today.  How- 
ever, this  is  enough  of  statistics 
to  show  how  rapidly  the  breed  has 
gained  in  numbers  in  the  last  decade. 

The  slogan  of  the  breeders  of 
Polled  Herefords  has  been.  "Nothing 
gone  but  the  horns,"  and  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  this  is  true.  The  beef 
conformation  of  this  breed  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  normal  type, 
being  broad,  deep,  low  down  and 
blocky,  that  finishes  quickly  under 
the  most  intensive  conditions  if  de- 
sired, or  by  proDer  handling  can  be 
grown  out  profitably  into  the  larger 
type.  The  disposition  is.  if  It  can 
be.  even  better  than  the  horned 
type,  although  they  have  plenty  of 
pen  and  courage  to  resist  ill  treat- 
ment. The  claim  is  made  by  some 
that  they  are  not  as  well  fitted  for 
the  range  owing  to  lack  of  the  nat- 
ural weapons  of  offense  and  defense. 
Therein  lies  the  advantage  in  the 
comparison  of  those  conditions  "of- 
fense" and  "defense."  What  little 
advantage  horns  are  as  weapons  of 
defense  is  more  than  offset  by  their 
use  against  one  another  "in  offensive 
warfare  under  all  conditions,  and 
especially  in  the  feed  lot  and  ship- 
ping. 

Breeding  hornless  cattle  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  more  humane  method 
of  attaining  the  conditions  desired 
than  the  clipper,  saw  or  caustic. 

As  Polled  Herefords  are  not  well 
known  out  here,  the  plans  for  the 
sale  include  the  free  services  of  John 


Letham,  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
Hereford  type,  individuality  and  ped- 
igrees in  America,  who  will  assist 
buyers  in  making  their  selections. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  catalogs  of 
the  sale  to  all  who  will  write  direct 
to  this  office  for  them. 


BARNGROVER    CALF   HARD  TO 
BEAT. 

To  use  a  hackneyed  expression, 
we  present  a  very  poor  picture  of 
a  very  good  calf.  He  is  Plumas  Lad. 
a  14-months'-oId  Hereford,  owned 
by  H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara, 


and  consigned  to  the  Hereford  sale 
at  Davis.  He  is  by  the  Barngrover 
herd  sire,  Patrician  5th,  and  out  of 
a  show  cow,  and  combines  in  his 
pedigree  the  blood  of1  two  great 
sires — Lord  Erling  and  Paragon 
12th.  There  will  be  three  other 
sons  of  this  bull  in  the  sale — all 
real  herd  headers. 


CALIFORNIA    A    BEEF  CATTLE 
PARADISE. 

(Continued  from  first  page) 
side  of  the  State,  but  in  normal  times 
the  increase  does  not  keep  pace  with 
our  increase  in  population,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  exceeding  this  increase 
in  order  to  have  an  over-supply  with 
which  to  develop  a  foreign  market. 

MARKETING  CONDITIONS  IMPROVTNG. 

There  is  an  over-supply  here  dur- 
ing one  period  of  the  year — begin- 
ning in  May.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  shipping  of  grass-fed  stuff  in 
large  quantities  at  one  time  instead 
of  practicing  intensive  feeding  for 
an  all-the-year-around  market,  and 
partly  because  of  unsatisfactory  mar- 
keting facilities.  The  marketing  com- 
mittee of  the  Cattlemen's  Association 
is  now  considering  a  plan  to  take 
the  tops  of  the  herds  in  May  and 
June  and  ship  them  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets in  trainload  lots  to  relieve  the 
congestion  here. 

Another  fault  of  the  present  mar- 
keting system  is  that  the  small 
farmer  who  cannot  ship  in  large 
quantities  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
local  buyer  who  takes  too  big  a 
share  of  the  profits.  This  problem 
also  is  being  considered  by  the  mar- 
keting committee  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation, and  probably  a  remedy  will 
soon  be  found.  Local  shipping  or- 
ganizations may  be  formed,  or  per- 
haps the  Farm  Bureau  auction  plan, 
which  has  worked  out  so  success- 
fully in  selling  hogs,  will  be  adopted. 

Anyway,  it  is  certain  that  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  have  the  matter 
in  charge  will  greatly  improve  the 
beef  cattle  marketing  situation,  and 
while,  of  course,  the  Industry  will 
always  have  its  ups  and  downs,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
developed  to  two  or  three  times  its 
present  proportions  and  at  a  most 
satisfactory  profit  to  those  who  em- 
bark in  it.  Plunging  or  speculating 
is  not  advisable  in  this  or  any  other 
agricultural  line,  but  the  man  who 
uses  conservatism  and  sound  judg- 
ment will  find  the  raising  of  beef 
cattle  a  safe,  sound,  profitable  ven- 
ture.   

The  leeward  side  of  a  barbed-wire 
fence  is  an  expensive  shelter  for 
milk  cows.  One  more  costly  will 
prove  cheaper  in  the  end,  and  the 
increase  in  the  cream  check  will 
pay  for  it. 
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Uncle  Sam  Used  Pine 

In  His  Aeroplanes 

Every  ounce  of  weight,  every  fibre  of  strength  counts  in  an  aeroplane.  Wood,  steel,  and  aluminum 
are  chosen  for  particular  parts  because  they  best  fulfill  the  requirements  of  those  parts.  In  the  long  wing- 
spars  the  essential  qualities  are  found  in  pine.    Its  clean,  straight  grain  and  its  strength  make  it  exactly  the 


right  wood. 


SIMPLEX  SILOS  are 

built  of  Oregon  Pine 
(Douglas  Fir).  All 
other  wood  silos  have 
staves  that  are  spliced 
for  the  tall  sizes. 


Every  Simplex  is  built 
of  one-piece  staves- 
even  in  the  40-foot 
lengths.  There  are  no 
end  joints.  That  makes 
the  Simplex  air-tight, 
water-tight,  rigid. 


Other  features  of  the  Simplex  help  to  supply  these  very  necessary  features. 

The  Crlssell  Tangent  Top  Device   And  An  Ensilage  Cutter 


keeps  the  staves  perfectly  aligned  always. 
It  makes  any  difference  between  the 
shape  of  the  top  and  the  bottom  impos- 
sible. Simplex  sides  stay  straight  and 
always  in  perfect  circle. 

THE  INTERLOCKING  ANCHOR- 
AGE SYSTEM  binds  the  Simplex  to  the 
earth  with  the  best  strength  of  steel  and  concrete. 

SOONER  OR  LATER  YOU  WILL  BUY  A  SILO. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mail  me  your  booklet  on  Simplex  Silos  and  information  about 
Papec  ensilage  cutters.  / 


Name   

Address  

My  lumber  dealer  is. 


The  Papec  is  the  logical  companion  to  the  Simplex.  With 
it  you  can  fill  your  silo  when  the  crop  is  at  its  best.  .  Papec 
is  a  6-fan  cutter  that  throws  and  blows  the  ensilage  up  the 
chute.   More  force  for  less  power. 

The  coupon  calls  for  Papec  information,  too. 

Santa  Fe 
Lumber  Company 

16  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Classy  Offerings  for  Hereford  Sales 


Public  sales  of  registered  livestock 
are  becoming  more  popular  and  de- 
serve the  support  of  all  enterpris- 
ing stockmen,  be  they  breeders  of 
registered  or  market  animals,  as  it 
tends  to  the  advertisement  and  wide 
.economical  distribution  of  breeding 
animals  and  therefore  improvement 
of  all  classes  of  farm  or  range  stock. 
Breeders  of  beef  cattle  particularly 
early  recognized  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic sales  and  where  necessary  have 
combined  in  holding  these  sales  in 
some  central  or  otherwise  advan- 
tageous point.  Consignments  are 
sometimes  shipped  quite  some  dis- 
tance if  the  particular  place  or  sale 
seems  to  offer  special  inducements. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association,  in  holding 
their  second  sale  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  on  April  0.  have  con- 
signments coming  from  as  far  east 
as  Wells,  Nevada,  and  as  far  north 
as  Modoc  county.  However,  aside 
from  these  two  consignments,  herds 
much  closer  to  the  sale  point  make 
up  the  quota.  Several  of  the  well- 
known  herds  of  California  have  made 
no  consignments  to  this  sale  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  sold  out. 

To  aayone  acquainted  with  range 
cattle  conditions  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  eastward  as  far  as  such  con- 
ditions exist,  to  think  of  range  cat- 
tle is  to  think  of  "white  faces."  Not 
that  all  range  cattle  are  Herefords 
— far  from  it — but  there  has  been 
enough  Hereford  blood  infused  into 
the  native  range  stock  to  place  the 
well-known  color  markings  of  this 
breed  on  many  of  such  cattle.  For 
some  reason  the  Hereford  just  nat- 
urally seemed  to  drop  into  the  place 
of  the  Texas  "long  horn"  just  as 
the  "long  horn"  stepped  into  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  buffalo.  It 
seemed  to  be  another  case  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  Whether 
the  Hereford  is  to  be  replaced  by 
some  other  breed  of  beef  cattle,  time 
alone  will  tell.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  it  will  be  many  a 
long  year,  before  the  characteristic 
color  markings  will  disappear  from 
the  Western  range. 

The  color  markings  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  Hereford  are  a  great 
point  in  their  favor,  as  it  tends 
greatly  for  uniformity  in  appear- 
ance. A  carload  in  a  feeding  pen 
or  a  thousand  on  the  open  range 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  dis- 
tinguish such  things  all  makes  for 
the  same  uniformity  and  with  enough 
variation  between  the  amount  of 
red  and  white  to  prevent  monotony. 

Combined  with  this  uniformity  of 
color  markings  goes  excellent  beef 
form,  feeding  qualities  and  dispo- 
sition, so  that  when  a  rangeman 
wants  to  improve  his  stock  and 
learns  of  a  Hereford  sale  like  the 
one  mentioned  above  he  is  very  apt, 
to  decide  to  attend.  Also,  if  he  be 
a  man  intending  to  start  a  herd  of 
purebreds  and  sees  in  the  advertise- 
ments that  such  breeders  as  H.  M. 
Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara.  W.  J. 
Bemmerly  of  Woodland,  J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing of  Mission  San  Jose.  J.  H.  Cazier 
&  Sons  of  Wells  (Nev.),  W.  D.  Duke 


of  Likely,  Chas.  Rule  of  Duncans 
Mills,  and  University  Farm  at  Davis 
have  consignments,  he  decides  that 
it  Is  sure  to  be  a  good  place  to  go 
and  look  and  that  is  equivalent  to 
bidding. 

The  consignments  number  84 'ani- 
mals, of  which  56  are  females  and 
28  bulls,  all  tuberculin  tested  and 
guaranteed  breeders. 

It  has  been  possible  to  see  only  a 
few  of  the  animals  consigned,  but 
so  far  as  seen  they  are  characteristic 
of  the  best  of  the  breed. 

H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara, 
Cal..  is  offering  two  young  matrons 
with  calves  at  foot  that  will  look 
mighty  good  to  those  wanting  foun- 
dation stock.  The  heifers,  Annie 
3rd  and  Lone  Girl,  are  sired  by  Mr. 
Perfection  and  their  calves  by  Pa- 
trician 5  th,  who  is  proving  a  most 
excellent  breeder.  Three  bulls,  Ore- 
gon, Alaska  and  Plumas,  are  sired 
by  Patrician  5th  and  out  of  show 
cows  of  supreme  breeding.  These 
bulls  will  bear  very  close  inspection 
by  those  wishing  herd  sires.  Roose- 
velt is  a  fine  type  of  range  bull, 
sired  by  Patrician  5th,  fit  for  ser- 
vice. 

Wm.  J.  Bemmerly  of  Woodland 
will  consign  12  head  of  good  ones. 
Mr.  Bemmerly  has  picked  from  over 
100  choice  animals  in  his  herd, 
which  represents  over  40  years  of 
careful  breeding. 

In  the  year  1900  the  writer  saw 
the  Hereford  herd  of  the  late  Gov. 
Sparks  of  Nevada,  known  as  the 
Alamo  herd,  since  purchased  by  W. 
D.  Duke  of  Likely,  and  if  the  past 
is  any  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
Mr.  Duke's  consignment,  he  certainly 
will  have  cattle  that  will  cause  much 
spirited  bidding.  At  the  time  men- 
tioned above,  the  Alamo  herd  was 
on  exhibition  at  a  fair  held  at  the 
old  Tanforan  race  track  at  South 
San  Francisco.  The  exact  number 
of  animals  shown  has  passed  from 
memory,  but  they  were  of  the  broad, 
low-down,  blocky  type,  with  plenty 
of  quality  and  constitution  and  with 
the'  development  at  an  early  age 
that  was  then  commencing  to  be 
known  as  baby  beef.  ' 

The  offering  of  Jnp.  H.  Cazier  & 
Sons  Co.,  Wells.  Nev.,  is  a  splendid 
one.  including  bulls  of  great  indi- 
viduality and  breeding,  and  cows 
that  surely  will  make  money  for 
their  new  owners — some  bred  to  the 
$10,000  Beau  Blanchard  76th,  one 
of  the  greatest  bulls  in  America. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  consignment. 

To  describe  all  of  the  good  ani- 
mals would  be  to  say  something 
about  each  one  offered.  Buyers  can 
hardly  go  wrong  in  bidding  on  any 
animal  in  the  sale. 


"I  will  stop  advertising  my  live- 
stock; that  will  decrease  my  ex- 
penses. I  will  reduce  the  wages  of 
my  hired  men;  that  will  increase  my 
profits.  Then  I  will  cut  prices  on 
my  stock;  that  will  put  me  ahead 
of  my  competitors."  But  it  didn't, 
and  as  a  failure  he  made  a  brilliant 
success. 


MAYFLOWER    I  I  II       OWNED    BY    THE    OKMOXDALE  CO. 
In  a  beef  matron  look  for  a  -ln.it  neck;  a  broad,  Rtrong  bark;  a  good  heart  girth; 
•  low  flask;  deep,  heavy  quarter*;  short,  straight  legs,  and  good  bone. 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whltten,  Mve*tnok  Editor. 


i 

.1. 


FEEDING  THE  BABY  CHICKS. 

It  is  well  to  start  incubators  so 
that  the  eggs  will  begin  to  hatch  on 
the  morning  of  the  twentieth  day. 
Generally  all  will  be  hatched  by  the 
following  afternoon,  but  don't  dis- 
turb them  until  late  at  night,  when 
you  will  want  to  take  out  the  trays 
and  remove  the  egg  shells.  Reduce 
the  heat  slightly  and  keep  the  chicks 
in  the  incubator  until  the  following 
night — the  twenty-second.  As  they 
should  not  eat  at  this  time,  it  is 
better  to  have  them  in  the  incuba- 
tor, as  they  are  more  quiet  and  can 
rest  better  after  their  struggle  in 
coming  into  this  world. 

After  dark  transfer  them  to  the 


chicks  should  be  fed  five  times  a 
day,  and  an  excellent  schedule  is  as 
follows: 

6:00 — Chick  grain  in  litter.  Sour 
milk;  leave  for  the  day. 
-Rolled  oats  in  hopper;  leave 
20   minutes.     Water;  leave 
for  the  day. 
■Green  feed  in  hopper. 
•Chick  grain  in  litter. 
4:30 — Egg  and  bread  in  hopper. 
For  litter  chopped  straw  is  best. 
Use  a  very  little  until  the  chicks 
learn  to  scratch  for  the  grain;  then 
gradually  increase  the  amount  until 
it  is  quite  deep. 

Take  the  chill  off  the  water  if  the 
weather  is  cool,  and  for  at  least  two 


8:30- 


11:30- 
2:00- 


Chicka  of  the  name  age,  but  one  hatched  from  a  hcn'»  egg;  the  other  from  a  pullet's  ccg. 


brooders.  The  next  morning  they 
will  be  the  liveliest,  hungriest  ani- 
mals you  ever  saw.  They  will  pick 
at  anything,  but  if  you  want  the 
best  results  you  will  give  them  noth- 
ing but  sour  milk. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  to  which  successful  breeders 
attribute  their  good  results  it  is 
the  liberal  use  of  sour  milk.  The 
lactic  acid  is  the  greatest  foe  of 
the  bacteria  found  in  the  large  in- 
testine, and  as  nearly  all  common 
poultry  diseases,  aside  from  roup, 
are  of  intestinal  origin,  the  impor- 
tance of  lactic  acid  in  the  food  is 
clearly  seen.  Feed  tlje  sour  milk  in 
a  thick,  clabbered  form,  if  you  can 
get  it,  and  you  will  eliminate  bowel 
trouble  and  white  diarrhoea.  If  none 
is  available,  try  one  of  the  semi-solid 
or  dried  buttermilk  preparations  on 
the  market. 

At  this  first  feeding  have  fine  grit 
and  charcoal  before  the  chicks,  but 
no  solid  food.  After  about  twenty 
minutes  put  them  back  under  the 
brooder  for  an  hour  or  so.  and  then 
give  them  their  first  real  food.  You 
will  find  rolled  oats  the  best.  Scat- 
ter on  a  board  and  leave  before  the 
chicks  twenty  minutes.  These  oats 
look  the  same  as  the  rolled  oats  that 
come  in  breakfast  food  packages,  but 
you  can  buy  them  in  bulk  much  less. 
It  is  best  to  chop  them  for  the  first 
few  feeds. 

Be  particular  to  see  that  every 
chick  comes  out  from  the  brooder 
and  that  every  one  starts  eating.  If 
you  find  one  that  is  backward,  imi- 
tate a  mother  hen  by  tapping  your 
finger  in  the  grain,  and  also  put  the 
chick  among  those  that  are  eating 
well. 

For  the  balance  of  the  first  day 
give  alternately  at  two-hour  inter- 
vals chick  feed  and  rolled  oats. 
Chick  feed  is  a  mixture  of  cracked 
grains,  and  unless  you  raise  thou- 
sands of  chicks  it  will  be  best  for 
you  to  buy  the  prepared  mixtures  on 
the  market.  There  are  many  good 
brands.  Competition  on  the  basis  of 
quality  is  now  so  keen  that  there  is 
not  so  much  filler  in  these  mixtures 
as  there  used  to  be. 

Beginning    the    second    day,  the 


weeks  do  not  allow  the  chicks  to 
have  water  until  after  their  first 
meal  each  day. 

For  greens,  a  little  lettuce  is  best 
at  first,  very  soon  followed  by  chop- 
ped alfalfa,  kale,  chard,  cabbage  or 
whatever  is  available. 

For  the  egg  and  bread  mixture, 
use  the  infertile  eggs  taken  out  of 
the  incubator  on  the  seventh  day. 
Boil  them  hard  and  grind  them, 
shells  and  all,  in  a  household  food 
grinder,  together  with  stale  bread. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenience 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


7?y  C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

-  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
|SHELl  TO  MARKET  " 
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Use  about  four  parts  of  bread  to  one 
of  egg,  and  feed  the  mixture  at  the 
rate  of  one  egg  for  each  50  chicks 
daily.  This  egg  mixture  is  great 
stuff — the  nearest  to  the  natural 
diet  of  bugs  and  worms.  It  is  fed 
last  because  the  chicks  like  it  best 
and  will  eat  more  of  it.  If  the 
droppings  become  too  soft,  omit  this 
feed  for  a  day  or  two  and  substitute 
boiled  rice. 

There  should  be  a  three-section 
hopper  before  the  chicks  constantly, 
containing  charcoal,  fine  grit  and 
fine  shell. 

On  the  eighth  day  change  the 
schedule  and  at  2  o'clock  substitute 
dry  chick  mash  for  grain.  Here 
again,  unless  you  are  feeding  thou- 
sands of  chicks,  it  will  be  best  for 
you  to  buy  the  mash.  Also,  on  the 
eighth  day  discontinue  the  egg  and 
bread  mixture  and  substitute  chick 
grain — at  this  time  of  day  in  a  hop- 
per instead  of  in  the  litter  so  that 
the  youngsters  can  stuff  their  crops 
full  before  going  to  sleep. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  begin  to  add 
whole  grain  to  the  chick  grain,  in- 
creasing the  amount  gradually  and 
decreasing  the  amount  of  chick  grain 
until  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
you  are  feeding  whole  grain  entirely. 
This  may  be  the  same  as  that  fed 
to  adult  birds,  except  that  you  should 
add  oat  groats  (hulled  oats)  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  to  about  four  or 
five  of  the  mixed  grains.  These  oat 
groats  make  the  feed  rather  expen- 
sive, but  nothing  can  take  their 
place  as  a  developer  of  bone  and 
muscle. 

Beginning  the  second  month  the 
chicks  should  be  fed  only  three  times 
a  day,  as  follows: 
6:00 — Grain  in  litter.     Sour  milk 
and  water  constantly. 
11:36 — Greens.  Dry  mash  in  hopper. 
4:30 — Grain  in  hopper. 

Do  not  give  the  chicks  access  to 
the  mash  until  noon,  as  they  should 
be  kept  busy  scratching  all  the  morn- 
ing. During  the  afternoon  they 
should  gradually  fill  their  crops  un- 
til at  dusk  they  are  so  full  they  can 
hardly  walk. 

This,  schedule  takes  us  through  the 
second  month,  at  which  time  the  first 
culling  should  take  place  and  the 
surplus  cockerels  should  be  mar- 
keted. We  will  take  the  matter  of 
culling  and  subsequent  feeding  up 
in  a  later  issue. 

PULLETS  NOT  GOOD  BREEDERS. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  hatching 
eggs  fertile.  That  alone  will  not 
insure  strong,  husky,  fast-growing 
chicks.  The  eggs  must  be  of  good 
size,  so  as  to  produce  large  chicks, 
as  these  make  the  most  rapid  and 
most  profitable  gains.  And  the  germs 
must  be  strong,  otherwise  the  chicks 
will  lack  vigor  and  will  never  de- 
velop well. 

These  two  reasons  prove  why  pul- 
lets' eggs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  good 
results  for  hatching.  The  eggs  are 
smaller  than  those  of  hens,  so  the 
chicks  are  handicapped  in  size  at 
birth.  And  as  the  best  pullets—  the 
ones  ordinarily  selected  for  breed- 
ers— begin  to  lay  early  in  the  fall 
and  keep  eyerlastingly  at  it,  they  are 
pretty  well  run  down  by  spring  and 
lack  the  necessary  vitality  to  pro- 
duce strong  germs.  Consequently, 
what  chicks  do  hatch  are  weaklings, 
and  they  always  remain  such,  irre- 
spective of  feeding  and  care. 

The  .  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  customary  results  more 
vividly  than  any  word  picture.  These 
two  chicks  were  hatched  at  the  same 
time  and  received  exactly  the  same 
feed  and  care.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  larger  one  was  hatched 
from  a  hen's  egg;  the  smaller  one 
from  a  pullet  that  had  begun  to  lay 
early  in  the  fall  and  had  made  a 
big  record  up  to  the  time  the  egg 
was  selected.  She  could  produce  but 
she  could  not  reproduce.  The  hen, 
on  account  of  late  molting,  had  only 
been  laying  a  few  weeks  before  her 
egg  was  selected,  so  she  had  rested 
up  and  was  in  condition  to  produce 
eggs  with  germs  of  high  vitality. 

However,  this  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  pullets'  eggs  should 
never  be  used  for  hatching.  If  a 
pullet  was  hatched  early,  was  raised 
on  a  non-stimulating  ration,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  lay  until  fully  ma- 
tured, she  will  prove  a  good  breeder, 
especially  if  she  was  hatched  early 


enough  to  cause  a  partial  molt  in 
the  fall.  This  gives  her  egg  organs 
a  rest  after  her  laying  period,  and 
when  they  resume  activity  they  are 
strong  and  fully  developed. 

But  don't  use  eggs  for  hatching 
from  a  young,  immature  pullet;  from 
one  that  lays  a  small  egg,  or  from 
one  that  has  been  laying  for  several 
months  without  a  rest.  You  can't 
make  it  pay. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  MAR. 
KET  END. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  recently  began  marketing 
its  eggs  through  the  Challenge 
Cream  and  Butter  Association  of  Los 
Angeles.  After  a  few  weeks'  experi- 
ence, the  Challenge  Association  made 
some  suggestions  to  the  members  of 
the  Poultry  Association  through  the 
Hen  Coop,  the  official  organ  if  the 
latter  association,  and  these  sugges- 
tions will  prove  so  helpful  to  all 
farmers  of  the  State  that  we  quote 
them.  They  show  how  to  deliver 
eggs  that  will  bring  a  higher  price. 

"The  greatest  complaint  has  been 
from  dirty  eggs.  These  may  be 
classed  as  muddy  eggs,  eggs  smeared 
over  with  yolks  and  washed  eggs. 
The  consumer  rightfully  objects  to 
being  supplied  with  unsanitary  food, 
and  draws  the  line  on  dirty  eggs. 
At  first  we  received  dirty  eggs  mixed 
with  the  clean  eggs,  but  soon  found 
that  the  trade  would  not  stand  for 
it.  Now  your  association  is  grad- 
ing the  dirty  eggs  into  separate 
cases,  which  helps  us  a  great  deal, 
although  we  have  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  selling  the  dirties  at  5c 
per  dozen  below  the  price  of  the 
clean  ones. 

"The  remedy,  of  course,  lies  in 
more  sanitary  production.  Dirty 
eggs  in  large  numbers  are  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  first  essential  is 
a  well-drained  chicken  yard.  A  high, 
sandy  knoll  is  best.  If  the  poultry 
houses  cannot  be  so  located,  a  few 
loads  of  sand  around  the  buildings 
will  afford  drainage  and  will  tend 
to  keep  the  hens*  feet  clean.  Plenty 
of  dry,  clean  scratching  litter  will 
serve  as  the  hens'  door  mat.  Plenty 
of  nests,  abundantly  supplied  with 
clean  straw,  and  gathering  the  eggs 
twice  a  day  with  dry  hands  will 
produce  clean  eggs,  even  if  there  is 
some  mud  underfoot. 

"We  find  a  few  very  small  eggs, 
termed  peewees  or  bantam  eggs, 
also  a  few  extremely  large  eggs. 
Neither  kind  is  suitable  for  market- 
ing. The  very  little  eggs  injure  the 
sale  of  the  large  ones,  even  though 
graded  into  the  size  known  as  pullet 
eggs.  Many  of  the  large  eggs  break 
before  reaching  the  consumer,  and 
besides,  these  jumbos  never  bring 
what  they  are  worth  according  to 
food  value.  All  freak  eggs  should 
be  eaten  at  home,  as  well  as  the 
dirty  eggs,  as  far  as  nossible." 


The  Chico  and  Durham  high  school 
districts  are  making  arrangements 
to  merge  and  erect  a  splendid  high 
school  in  Chico,  with  a  branch  at 
Durham  which  will  give  local  stu- 
dents their  first  two  years,  sending 
them  to  Chico  for  the  last  two  years 
of  their  course,  as  reported  to  us 
by  Frank  B.  Durkee. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leg-horns.  Light 
Brown  Ltghorns,  Dark  Brown  Leghorns.  WUur 
Rocks.  82.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  597.  Sacra 
menlo.  Calif.  

SPRING  CHIX — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  from 
Hoganized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poul- 
try Ranch.  Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 

— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres.  Cal.  


1'OR  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of  six.  five  and 
better  fingered  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offers.    C.  B.  Atterbury.  Turlock.  Cal.  


BUFF  WYANDOTTES — Prize-winning  stock 
of  high  quality.  Eggs  $3  and  $5  per  15. 
Send  for  circular  which  contains  price  per 
100.  No  baby  chicks.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Johnson. 
1817  Summit  Ave..  Pasadena.  Cal. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY   HATCHERY  has 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired 
T.inoA'n   4p»     «sn  .lose.  Cal.  


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggB 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements. 
Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 
1916;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917;  California 
State  Fair,  1917-1918:  Los  Angeles  Show. 
1917-1918;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial 
Exposition,  Oakland,  1918.  An  unequaled 
record.  Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms 
for  sale  that  will  increase  size  and  improve 
any  flock.  I  am  the  originator  of  the  Gold 
Nugget  Strain.  J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East 
Third  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  


SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans. 
Specialists.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast 
Line  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan.  originator  of  "Hogan  System."  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs.  $3  00. 
$5.00  per  15:  $12.00  and  $15.00  per  100 
"needing  stock.  Write  for  nrices  Mr.  &  Mrs 
W.  S.  Sullivan,  100  Market  Road,  Agnew, 
.inla  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Telephone  S  J  5205. 
H  5.  

MY  THIRTY  PULLETS  AT  FOUR — Sixth 
month  (January)  cleared  $31.00.  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  200-290  egga  yearly 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas;  Reds; 
Barred,  White  Rocks;  Minorcas:  Orpingtons: 
Ducks;  Turkeys:  Geese.  Clearing  customers 
$5.00.  Valuable  circular  with  proof — free 
Chicks  two-thirds  booked  to  May.  reasonable, 
ret  most  weeks  still  open  for  hundreds.  In- 
'Teasing  our  hatcheries  as  demanded  (70.000) 
Many  repeat  orders  monthly,  yearly.  Breeders 
Pullets.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
oreed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them 
Karly  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
if  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
iwr  100:  February,  $15;  March.  $14;  April, 
ii"  -n  Tbo  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 

large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  $3  and 
$5  per  15;  $15  per  100.  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
v  odden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS,  BREED- 
ING MALES — Barred  Rocks,  Anoona,  R.  I 
Red,  Black  Miuorcas,  White  Minorcas.  Whit* 
Orpingtons,  Black  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas 
Buff  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorn  and  MacFar 
lane  White  Leghorns.  Also  Duok,  Geese,  Tur- 
key eggs.  Circular  and*  price  list  free.  Poul 
trymen's  Co-operative  Hatchery.  D.  E.  Doke. 
Mgr.,  732  So.  Spring,  Los  Angeles.  

BAH*''    fRTCKS  we    specialize    this  season 

on  money-making  White  Leghorns— hatching 
rom  giock  with  high  records  that  are  unim 
npachable.  Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st  B.  W 
\rchihald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity,  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st.  2nd  and  special  for 
millet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
^how.  Booked  up  for  March  delivery:  orders 
.,*.„  for  Anril  18«h  A  O.  k  P.  M  Forster 
2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock:  $12  00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams 
Los  Altos.  Cal 


SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS,  -hatched  right  in  Jubilee  machines 
from  best  strains  of  foundation  stock.  Our 
customers  come  back  each  season:  we  can 
refer  you  to  them.  Write  at  once  before  we 
are  all  sold  out.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Los 
Gatos.  Cal. 


PEERLESS    WHITE   WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  quali- 
ties and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Fges  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS  FROM  OUR  HEAVY- 
LAYING,  prize-winning,  single  comb  Rhodr 
Island  Rede.  Seven  superb  matings  The  b»«» 
nave.  Place  vour  order  now.  Mating  !><■' 
free.  Ward's  Poultry  Farm.  S  C  R  T  Red 
specialists.  South  Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal 


BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEFK — Order  earlv 
and  eet  the  date  you  want  White  and  Drown 
leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs  Safe  deliverr 
e-uaranteed.  Write  for  circular  Stnhlv 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatcherr.  Palo  Alto  

FTVFST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS.  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Tslnnd  Pet- 
Hnrs — lOOO's — hatched  right  in  our  «no  OOO 
hriek  and  concrete  hatchery  from  nnr  TTogsn 
<red  hcaw  layers.  Stock,  wra  Pebblesid^ 
Ponltrv  Farm,  flnnnwale.  California  

BWOnE  ISLAND  RED* — T»o«o  and  .ino-ic 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eges  from 
oo0-egg  record  layers.  "Cockerels,  rose  and 
^ngle  comb.  Pens.  Tmnrove  vmir  color,  tvne 
and  eeg  ea*>aeitv.  Write  for  matins  list  Wm 
Larrn.  301 R  39th  Ave.  Fruitvale.  CaV  


OUR  FINE  FEMALES — Can  snnr>iv  von 
with  eggs  at  30c  each  and  up  that  will  hate*, 
tuqt  what  vou  want  in  general  pnrnone  fowls 
Write  for  mating  list.  O  B.  Hunt.  White 
■Rock  'FanHer.  Berkeley.  Cal  

RHOnfi  ISLAND  REDsC^Rest  all-pnrnos" 
bird.  Oakland  show  First  cock  ocoond 
cockerel  fifth  millet  on  four  entries  Hatchtn* 
ccpgo  Prices  for  asking  John  L  Reed  Route 
C    Knr  9f".W    °>n  .lose  Cal   

RARV  rHTCKS^Hoo-onl7««l  Whi»«  T-»r>>om« 
•itnitv  Rhode  Island  Weds.  Bsrrcd  Ttlvmontc 
Pocks.  Anoonan  and  B'ne  Anda'"«ian«.  free 
circular  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King 
Rosd    San  .Tone.  Cal.   


IMRV    CHICKS  from    TTogsnircd  hr-ceder* 

1BO  egg  tvne  and  iiri  While  Omlngtons  an'* 
Qfeiltan  RMtterminsi  Order  earl^  for  f"tnr«- 
ddi-rorv      M    5    Woodfcnms    Oan  Vaton  Csl 


RHODE  1ST4VD  RED  EOC.S  for  hatching 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridge.  P.  O.  Box  n.ai.  Dixon 
Cal. 


PRUSSIAN    HILL    POULTRY  RANCH — A 

few  fine  Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels,  $3.00  and 
$5.00.  Hatching  eggs.  Rocks,  Minorcas. 
Andalusians,  $2.00  for  15;  Baby  caicks  at 
20c,  25c,  and  50c.  each.  Geo.  I.  Wright. 
Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHIX  or  eggs  from 
our  Hoganized  standard  and  utility  breeding 
combined.  Prices  no  higher  than  ordinary 
stock.  Buff  Orpington  eggs  or  chix  from  prize 
winners.    Munier  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery, 

Cupertino,  Cal.  

"                 BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 
My  specialty.    Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Hens 
on  free  range  means  strong  chix.     16o  each; 
15c  in  1000  lots.    Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Box 
360.  Campbell.  Cal.  _ 

CROLEY'S  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — CaJT- 
fornia's  standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  Years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc..  8th  and  Towasend  Ste..  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poultry 
Yards.  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets,  San 
Jose.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George,  Route  ».  Box 
39,  Petaluma.  

ANCONAS — Sheppard  strain  direct.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  $4.50  per  50;  $2.00  per  15.  plus 
poltage  White  Leghorn,  $0,00  per  hundred. 
No  eggs  after  April.  A.  S.  Wilkinson,  TrVmton. 
Cal.  ,  

THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  REn^Th°mP9u'" 
strata  heavy  layers.  Hatching  eggs,  specially 
sSed T&  Per  15.  80  per  cf»t  fcrt*ty ■ 
Mrs  C.  M.  Hagood.  Rt.  1.  504A.  San  Jose. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— While  Leghorn 
specialists.     Our  fifteenth  year^ 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale     Our  prices  are 
right.    W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  CaL_  

SELECTED— S.  C,  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  Hens i  typed  to  laj 
200  to  260  eggs  per  year  each  $6.00  per  100 . 
$1  so  for  15.    Jay  MaxweU.  Madera.  CM.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH- ROCK"  EGOS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  .gockerel^  irom 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  SI. 50  per  selling- 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Laytonville.  Cal.  — 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy  laying  prize-winning  stock 
Baby  chix.    Choice  breeding  cockerels.    R.  w. 

stawetski_Rontg_B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  — 

~  FOR  SALE— Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and  eggs 
for  hatching,  $5.00  per  setting;  of  IS  eggs 
Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  H.  Banner. 
Alhambra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal.  

EGG  BRED — Buff.  Brown,  White  Leg-horns. 
Golden  Camptaee,  Dark  Cornish  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.   

DUCKS— Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Run- 
ner eggs,  15c.  each.  Poultry  of  all  kinds 
Write  us  your  wants.  Weed  Poultry  Yards. 
632  North  3rd  St..  San  Jose.  

EASTMAN'S  "BRED  -  TO  -  LAY"  Hoeanized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs;  cockerels.  Fairmeaa  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.   |   . 

SCHMITTY'S  BARRED  ROCKS  leading  at 
the  showrooms  as  well  as  at  w"l*f.1W'>?; 
Write  for  1919  mating  list.  Geo.  Schmitt.  Box 
263.  Corcoran,  Cal.  t  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leeherns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  ObJen. 
Campbell.  Cal.  ,  ,   

SAVE  THE  BABY  CHICKS — Write  today 
for  our  valuable  booklet.  "Making  Every  Chick 
a  Chicken."  Mailed  Free.  Box  o»3.  Modest*. 
Cal.   _  _  

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  N»  m*  «nes 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Scheflvine. 
Cal.  .  ,  .  

B.MiV  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severe*  eoHed 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupnaaa  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS — Barred  Rocks  White 
Leghorns,  and  R.  I.  Reds.  $5.00  per  tawired. 
$1.25  per  15.    J.  A.  Brannin.  Corni«g.  wl. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  OBT»GTON 
EGGS — from  heavy  laying  stock.  Soilings. 
$1.50.    Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Lathrop,  Ca».  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GTIN  HAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  Frem*,  345  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal,  Stamps.  

A  FEW  PAIRS  AND  TRIOS  of  prine-wtn 
ning  Partridge  Cochin  Bantams  «*>  sale. 
Susan  Swaysgood.  Pomona.  Calif.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ra»ch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $150  per  15. 
Special  mating,  $2.00.     Edward  A.  Ka«.  Rt. 

1.  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal.  

~~ PUREBRED  S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  BOOS, 
Special  matings.  $3.00  per  15.     Mrs.  #.  W. 
Moore.  Exeter.  Cal.  .  

PIT  GAME  CHICKENS  that  are  rarrm_  Als» 
eggs  for  hatching.  Frank  McMann.  mm  Wind 
St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13.  $3 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan,  146  Wyandotte 
ton.  Cal.   .  


RABBITS. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Best  rabbit  nub- 
lished  and  membership  in  the  California  Com- 
mercial Rabbit  Association,  with  all  tack  edu- 
cational bulletins  showing  hutch  plana,  feeding 
schedules  medicine  formulas,  and  educauon.ils 
for  following  year.  $2.50.  H.  A.  Sawlersoa. 
Eagle  Rock.  Cal.    Dept.  C.  

BOOKS  YOU  N  E  E  D— "Wcsterm  R-'bh't 
Book."  50c:  "Western  Poultry  Book.  $1.00: 
"Making  a  Living  on  an  Acre"  and  "~**T  nt 
Rabbits.  Ducks.  Pheasants.  ete..  Soc: 
"Riehey'B  Fur  Rabbit  Guide."  50c.  Allfour 
for  $2.00.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey.  616  N.  Dontoa 
Way.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

LOS  ALTOS  RABBITS Y — Choice  large  nttl- 
ity  New  Zealand  Reds.  Write  v»»r  wants 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  G.  wnlaem,  Los 
Altos.  Calif.     

SAN  FONG  RABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steef  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  a«  Saa 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Yoams.  Lo» 
Gatos.  ^ — 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First-class  ^*'*T 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro. 

"RAISE" RABBITS  FOR  US— We  sbim»I.v  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  p«r«c«Iars 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif.  

DR.  B.  HEARN,  VETERINARIAN— Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbita. 
R.  R.  3,  Porterville,  Cal. 
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A  MAN  FROM  YOUR  OWN  HOME 
TOWN. 

Sing,  O  Muse,  in  the  key  of  G. 
A   little  song   from   ward  twenty- 
three; 

And,  pardon   me,  please,  if  I  give 
vent 

To  something  akin  to  sentiment. 
There's  nany   a  day  and   hour  in 
here 

When  we  want  to  cry  and  we  want 
to  cheer; 

There's  a  jazzy  feeling  that  will  not 
down 

When  a  man  comes  in  from  our  own 
home  town. 

There's  been  many  a  long  and  lone- 
some day 

Since  we  came  back  to  the  U.  S.  A. 
We  see  many  men — each  day  thirty- 
four — 

From  burgs  that  we  never  had  heard 

of  before, 
While   we   have   on    each    side  a 

friendly  mate, 
Who  hails  from  a  distant,  stranger 

state. 

We  like  them,  yes,  but  we  want  to 
see 

A   man   from   the   town  where  we 
used  to  be. 

We  marched  and  fought,  by  design 

or  chance. 
All  over  the  muddy  map  of  France; 
And  we  longed  with  a  longing  that 

grew  and  grew 
To  talk  with  a  man  from  the  place 

we  knew. 
Not  long  ago,  on  a  morning  when 
My  morale  was  batting  about  .110 — 
"Where  are  you  from?"   And  I  made 

reply, 

And  he  grabbed  my  hand  and  cried: 
"So  am  I!" 

The  universe  wore  a  smiling  face, 
As  we  talked  and  talked  of  the  old 

home  place; 
We  talked  of  the  streets  and  the 

home-town  jokes. 
And  we  found  that  we  knew  each 

other's  folks; 
Arfd  I  hadn't  a  single  kick  at  all; 
I  decided  right  there  that  the  world 

is  small ; 

It  added  a  bit  to  its  great  renown 
When  I  met  a  man  from  my  own 
home  town. 

You  may  be  among  the  enlisted  men. 
You  may  be  a  Lieut,  or  a  Major- 
Qen. ; 

Your  home  may  be  up  in  the  Chilcoot 
"Pass. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  or  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
You  may  have  come  from  Chicago, 

m.,  . 

From  Buffalo,  Boston  or  Louisville — 
But   there's  nothing,   old   top,  can 

keep  you  down 
When  you  meet  a  man  from  your 

own  home  town. 

THE  TOWN  FOUNTAIN. 

On  a  warm  summer  day  Gordon 
Hunter  sat  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
new  automobile,  which  his  mother 
drove  so  happily,  and  the  two  chat- 
ted contentedly  as  the  low,  shining 
car  slid  quietly  under  the  cool,  over- 
hanging elms  that  lined  the  winding 
street  of  the  pleasant/ suburb. 

"Let's  keep  in  the  shade."  said 
Mrs.  Hunter,  "and  just  ride  any- 
where where  we  can  keep  cool,  till 
we  hear  the  train  whistle;  then 
we'll  fly  for  the  station,  for  Daddy. 
Shall  we?" 

"I'm    pretty    thirsty,"  answered 


Gordon.  "I'll  tell  you — let's  drive 
down  to  the  fountain  by  the  Town 
Hall,  and  I'll  get  a  drink — and  then 
we  can  watch  the  horses.  I  love  to." 

"All  right,"  agreed  his  mother,  as 
she  turned  the  car  and  headed  it 
for  the  main  street  of  the  little 
town. 

In  front  of  the  Town  Hall  was  a 
large  elm,  casting  an  oasis  of  shade 
in  the  long  block  of  glaring  pave- 

!  ment. 

"We'll  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
teams,  here,"  Mrs.  Hunter  said  as 
she  drew  the  car  close  to  the  curb, 
"and  we'll  sit  in  the  shade  and 
watch  the  horses  till  the  train 
comes." 

Gordon  jumped  out  and  put  his 
mouth  over  the  bubbling  stream  of 
water  in  the  square  compartment 
of  the  stone  fountain  reserved  for 
thirsty  people.  A  little  stone  frog 
carved  on  the  edge  of  the  fountain 
rim  seemed  almost,  .from  his  expres- 
sion, to  share  Gordon's  satisfaction 
in  his  cool  drink.  Lower  down  were 
two  compartments,  also  with  ever- 
bubbling,  fresh,  cool  water  for  tired, 
hot,  thirsty  dogs,  and  even  as  Gor- 
don drank,  a  thirsty  little  terrier, 
dusty  of  face,  and  with  his  red 
tongue  hanging  out,  trotted  across 
the  Town  Hall,  straight  for  the  cool 
water. 

"Good,  isn't  it?"  said  Gordon,  giv- 
ing the  dusty  little  dog  a  friendly 
pat.  "My,  I  feel  better!"  he  sighed 
as  he  climbed  in  again  by  his 
mother.  1  "I  know  just  how  a  horse 
feels  when  he  comes  up  to  that 
fountain  and  sticks  his  nose  in  for 
a  drink — or  a  tired  little  dog.  Sup- 
pose it  feels  the  same,  doesn't  it, 
mother,  if  you  are  a  boy  or  a 
beast?" 

"I  suppose  it*  does,"  smiled  his 
mother.  "See,  here  comes  a  team  of 
horses,  pulling  that  heavy  load  of 
lumber."  The  great  horses  tugged 
with  outstretched  necks  as  they  saw 
the  water,  and,  coming  up  to  the 
fountain,  thrust  their  dusty  noses 
deep  in  the  bubbling  pools.  Noisily 
they  sucked  in  long  swallows,  till 
finally,  with  satisfied  eyes,  they 
lifted  dripping  noses  and  clanked 
their  cooled  bits  comfortably  before 
starting  again  on  their  patient  way. 
I  By  this  time,  three  other  horses 
were  waiting  their  turns — one  a 
driving  horse  with  shining  coat  and 
daintily  lifted  feet,  who  sniffed  dain- 
tily at  each  of  the  three  bubbling 
pools  before  deciding  out  of  which 
one  to  take  a  fastidious  drink.  Next 
came  a  fat  old  rogue  of  a  grocery 
horse,  who  drank  greedily  and  nois- 
ily, then  with  loose,  flapping  lips 
tried  to  play  in  the  water,  in  order 
that  he  might  stand  still  and  enjoy 
the  shade. 

"Come  on.  Captain!  You  know 
you've  finished,  you  old  rascal," 
called  the  grocery  boy;  and  comfort- 
able old  Captain  moved  lazily  out 
into  the  glare  of  the  hot,  paved 
street,  loath  to  take  up  his  unend- 
ing rounds. 

More  horses,  more  little  panting 
dogs,  more  tired  men,  more  warm, 
romping  children — all  stopped  thank- 
fully in  the  shade  of  the  old  elm, 
drank  the  clear,  cool  water  and  went 
their  ways  refreshed. 

Gordon  was  fascinated,  as  al- 
ways, and  Mrs.  Hunter's  eyes  were 
soft  and  happy. 

"Who  gave  this  town  the  foun- 
tain, mother?"  suddenly  asked  Gor- 
don. 

"Don't  vou  know,  dear?    The  old 


Garden  Work  for  Month  of  April 

In  April  practically  all  tender  plants  are  safe,  so  that  planting  may 
be  pushed  on  rapidly.  All  mid-summer  blooming  bulbs,  as  dahlias, 
tuberoses,  begonias,  should  be  set  in  warm,  moist  soil  and  seedlings 
of  cosmos,  asters,  centaureas  and  the  like  should  be  removed  from 
frames  and  seed  boxes  to  the  open  ground. 

April  is  a  good  month  for  the  subdivision  of  plants  which  grow  in 
clumps,  like  callas  or  fleur-de-lis..  It  is  also  the  month  to  begin 
chrysanthemum  planting  for  fall  blooms.  The  best  of  the  new  shoots 
broken  from  the  old  roots  will  make  good  plants  in  the  open  garden. 
All  sorts  of  border  plants  should  be  transplanted  now. 

Roses  and  carnations  should  be  relieved  of  surplus  buds  if  fine,  large 
flowers  are  desired.  The  lawn  should  come  in  for  attention — disposing 
of  all  weeds,  cutting  frequently  and  fertilizing. 


man  who  lives  on  the  slope,  next  the 

Town  Hall.  He  can  see  the  foun- 
tain from  his  windows.  Sometimes 
I've  seen  him  standing  at  that  long 
window,  watching  the  many  drink- 
ers, who  are  always  enjoying  his 
gift  to  them." 

"Is  he  nice,  mother?" 

"Don't  you  think  he  must  be  a 
good  man,  Gordon,  to  have  thought 
of  giving  cool  drinks  to  so  many 
people,  besides  all  the  tired  little 
dogs,  and  patient,  hard-working 
horses?  Just  to  have  thought  to 
have  cool  water  where  any  thirsty 
creature  in  this  warm,  dusty  town 
knows  where  to  find  it  seems  not  a 
little  thing  to  me.  Think  how  many 
times  you  run  here  for  a  drink. 
Then  think  of  all  the  other  little 
boys  who  come,  besides  the  never- 
ending  procession  of  animals." 

"I'd  never  thought  about  his  be- 
ing kind,"  admitted  Gordon.  "I've 
just  always  been  glad  to  get  a 
drink.  How  do  you  suppose  he  knew 
how  it  felt  to  be  so  thirsty — so  thir- 
sty that  he  didn't  want  other  people 
to  get  thirsty?"  the  boy's  inquisi- 
tive mind  probed. 

"I  don't  know  that,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Hunter.  "Maybe  he  was  once  a 
miner  in  one  of  the  Western  deserts, 
where  water  is  the  chiefest  treasure, 
or  perhaps  just  out  of  a  kind  heart 
he  thought  of  this  simple  but,  very' 
real  and  useful  way  to  give  comfort 
to  all  tired,  thirsty  people  or  ani- 
mals who  might  pass  his  way." 

"Ah,  there's  the  whistle!  Now 
we  must  fly!  Good-by,  fountain, 
we'll  come  often  to  watch  you!"  she 
called  gaily  as  the  car  sped  toward 
the  station. 

"Mother" — and  Gordon's  voice  was 
more  serious  than  usual — "mother, 
has  every  town  a  nice,  cool,  shady 
fountain?" 

"No,  son;  I  wish  every  little  town 
did  have  one,  don't  you?" — Rose 
Brooks.   

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MOTHERS. 

Many  women's  clubs  have  taken 
up  the  matter  of  modest  dressing 
since  the  close  of  the  war  has  de- 
veloped more  interest  Jn  women's 
attire.  In  one  State  the  Legisla- 
ture has  been  appealed  to,  to  enact 
a  law  dealing  with  the  extremes  in 
women's  dress. 

The  majority  of  the  extremes  in 
styles  are  seen  on  young  girls,  but 
it  is  their  mothers  who  are  to  blame 
for  their  attire.'  Young  people,  act- 
ing upon  impulse,  often  us*e  poor 
judgment  and  they  need  wise  guid- 
ance. 

Morals  and  dress  are  closely  asso- 
ciated and  many  street  costumes  are 
an  offense  to  ore's  flnor  •» 


ties.  Sheer,  filmy  fabrics  are  beau- 
tiful, but  they  should  be  displayed 
over  a  substantial  lining. 

Heavier  cloths  that  too  closely 
outline  the  figure  are  as  immodest 
as  the  transparent  gown. 

Let  mothers  give  this  matter  more 
than  a  passing  thought  and  garb 
their  daughters  becomingly  but  also 
modestly.  , 

COOKING  HELPS. 

When  frosting  a  cake,  first  sprin- 
kle lightly  with  cornstarch  in  order 
to  prevent  the  frosting  from  spread- 
ing rapidly  when  put  onT.he  cake. 

To  cut  warm  bread  or  cake,  heat 
the  knife  in  boiling  water,  wipe  dry 
and  cut  .with  it  while  still  hot.  Re- 
heat in  this  way  as  soon  as  cooled. 

When  making  pies  from  juicy 
canned  fruit,  wet  and  pinch  together 
the  crusts  in  the  usual  manner  and 
then  bind  with  a  strip  of  white  cot- 
ton cloth  that  has  been  rung  out  of 
cold  water. 

Crumbs  made  of  dried  stale  bread, 
put  through  the  meat  chopper,  are 
better  for  croquettes  than  cracker 
crumbs,  as  they  do  not  absorb  the 
fat  so  readily. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  the  flour 
lumping  in  gravy,  try  using  rice 
flour  for  thickenings. 
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"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  tense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

'  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors." 


Csshii 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

108  Suttei  St.,  San  Francisco 


Furnish  Your  Home 

Through  the  Pages  of  Barker  Bros.'  Catalog 


It  given  you  the  convenience  of 
baying  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
WcnI  without  the  expentte  of 
travel.  It  also  enables  you  to  take 
advantage  of  this  great  store's  buying 
power  and  its  wonderfully  large  assort- 
ments. Really,  this  book  which  we 
send  you  free  though  it  cost  us  several 
thousand  dollars  to  prepare,  is  more 
Like  An  Interesting  Story  Rook 
—  instead  of  a  catalog.  In  its  pages, 
each  article  tells  its  own  story  of  what 


734  South 
Broadway 


it  is  and,  what  it  can  and  would  like  to 
do  for  you.  Among  other  furnishings 
it  pictures,  describes  and  prices  are  16 
pages  of  rugs  in  color;  20  pages  of  liv- 
ing room  furniture;  page  after  page  of 
dining  and  bedroom  furniture  and  other 
home  needfuls.  We  pay  the  freight 
within  reasonable  distances  and  make 
liberal  allowance  to  further  points. 
Write  for  Your  Copy  of  This 
Helpful  Free  128-page  Hook 
Tim  I  ii  v  ! 


Los  Angeles 

Calif. 
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Pioneer  Roofing  is  equally  good 
for  old  buildings  or  new.  It  is 
that  reliable  brand  of  READY 
RoofiMg  that  has  been  used  in 
California  since  1888.  There  is  a 
dealer  near  you  who  handles  the 
Pioneer  Roofing  and  can  supply 
your  orders.   Write  for  samples. 


In  addition  to  the  manufacture 
of  Pioneer  Ready  Roofing,  insu- 
lating and  building  paper,  we  also 
are  printers  of  orange  and  lemon 
wrappers,  roll  wrapping  paper, 
paper  bags,  bread  wrappers,  etc. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
waxed  and  tissue  paper,  twine, 
etc. 


Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 


MORE   LIGHT   THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  irjvina 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  wliite  lignt  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
co   glare   or    flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Fuel  can't  spill — 
co  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  oflfiee  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    «    SALES  CO. 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms   324   S.   Hill  St., 
I.im  Angeles. 


Light* 
With  a 
Match 
300 
Candlr 
Vower 


CREAMED  DISHES. 

The  making  of  creamed  dishes  is 
one  of  the  important  ^ranches  of 
cooking,  as  it  furnishes  unlimited 
variety  and  is  an  appetizing  form  to 
serve  left-overs. 

The  white  sauce  which  forms  the 
base  for  this  class  of  cooking  is  eas- 
ily made,  if  directions  are  carefully 
followed,  but  in  some  cases,  through 
carelessness,  this  sauce,  which  should 
be  smooth  and  creamy,  is  pasty  and 
lumpy. 

The  white  sauce  should  be  made 
of  different  thicknesses,  according 
to  how  it  is  to  be  used.  For  creamed 
soups  it  is  quite  thin;  for  cro- 
quettes and  similar  •  dishes,  quite 
thick. 

For  most  creamed  dishes  a  sauce 
of  average  thickness  is  used  and 
this  kind  always  takes  two  table- 
spoons of  butter  or  substitute  and 
two  tablespoons  of  flour  to  each  half 
pint  of  cold  liquid,  which  may  be 
water,  milk  or  cream.  Put  the  but- 
ter in  a  saucepan- -over  a  slow  fire 
and  melt,  but  do  not  brown;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  flour,  stirring 
until  well  blended;  return  to  Are 
and  cook  until  it  bubbles,  then  add 
cold  liquid  gradually,  stirring  until 
the  boiling  point  is  reached,  and  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Do  not 
cook  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
after  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 

If  the  sauce  is  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time,  place  the  saucepan 
in  hot  water,  add  a  few  small  pieces 
of  butter  to  prevent  a  crust  from 
forming  on  the  top  and  cover. 

The  liquid  and  seasoning  used 
change  the  sauce,  giving  variety, 
but  the  measurements  of  flour  and 
butter  to  the  liquid  remain  the  same 
always.   

BAKED  APPLES. 

When  properly  cooked,  there  is 
no  more  appetizing  dish  than  a 
baked  apple.  For  variety,  the  fruit 
can  be  stuffed  before  baking  with 
raisins,  walnuts  or  prunes,  or  after 
baking  with  jelly  or  orange  marma- 
lade. 

For  baking,  wash  and  core  and 
remove  a  portion  of  the  skin  about 
one-half  inch  wide,  from  the  center 
of  the  apple.  Place  in  a  pan  and 
pour  over  a  syrup  made  of  one  cup 
of  boiling  water  and  one  cup  of 
sugar  boiled  about  five  minutes. 
Cover  tightly  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  until  tender. 

When  done,  remove  cover,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  let  glaze.  If  one 
or  two  apples  are  sliced  and  placed 
around  the  apples  while  they  are 
baking  and  then  the  syrup  is 
strained  over  the  apples,  a  rich 
jelly  should  form. 

The  apples  can  be  served  plain  or 
with  cream;  a  meringue  can  be 
made  of  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
very  stiff,  adding  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  a  little  vanilla.  Place  a 
spoonful  on  each  apple,  return  to  a 
moderate  oven  and  bake  a  delicate 
Drown. 

If  the  apples  are  well  flavored,  no 
seasoning  is  necessary;  but  if  some- 
what tasteless,  add  a  small  stick  of 
cinnamon,  a  clove  or  two  or  a  slice 
of  lemon  and  cook  with  the  fruit, 
removing  before  the  sugar  is  added. 

SEEN  IN  THE  SHOPS. 

A  very  good  sale  of  Sheffield  sil- 
ver ware  is  continuing  at  one  of 
the  stores. 

The  dark  jersey  coats  and  plaid 
skirts  seem  even  more  popular  this 
year  than  last. 

Black  seems  to  be  the  leading 
color  this  spring  in  hats  and  it  is 
much  shown  in  suits  and  dresses. 

A  good  many  very  small  hats  are 
shown  with  low  crowns  and  narrow 
brims  trimmed  with  tiny  flowers  and 
a  bow  of  ribbon. 

Electric  motors  for  the  sewing 
machine  are  shown  by  all  good  elec- 
trical houses  and  are  almost  a  ne- 
cessity where  much  sewing  is  done. 

SHOWERS  FOR  BOYS. 

The  average  boy  loves  water  if  he 
can  have  it  in  quantity,  and  every 
home  that  has  water  under  pressure 
should  have  something  for  a  shower 
bath  installed  before  the  warmer 
weather  arrives. 

The  price  on  these  is  not  prohib- 


itive, for  there  are  kinds  you  can 
install,  with  the  help  of  the  boy 
himself,  for  less  than  $20. 

One  that  was  being  demonstrated 
had  a  long  rubber  tube  that  con- 
nected onto  the  bathroom  faucet 
and  then  connected  onto  a  metal 
pipe  held  in  position  by  screws 
against  a  wall.    This  pipe  extended 


out  to  form  the  ring  from  which 
the  water  fell.  Around  this  is  a 
large  wire  ring  which  carries  a  rub- 
ber curtain  to  prevent  splashing  the 
bathroom.  More  and  more,  every- 
one is  accepting  the  thought  that 
the  only  way  to  bathe  is  in  clean 
running  water,  so  why  not  make  it 
possible  in  your  own  home? 


Established  1916 
Reliable  Anents  Wanted 


Coal  Oil  Gas== 

HOME  MADE 

Turn  Your  Old  Stove 
Into  a  New  Gas  Range 

"The  simplest  thing  in  the  world"  does  it — 

A  PREMIER  OIL-GAS  BURNER 

for  cooking  and  heating  home,  office, 
or  factory — thousands  in  use — City  and 
counutry. 

Fits  any  stove  without  change — Man  or  boy 
can  ^lace  it — Lights  in  a  minute,  bakes  per- 
fectly. You  cannot  afford  to  cut  wood  or 
carry  coal  any  more. 

Send  this  "AD."  with  $5.00 


No  time  limit 
for  Burner    (only)   Or,         I     To  onr  Gnarantee 


COMPLETE  One-Burner  Outfit— $9.85 
forwarding  charges  collect. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  2%tAS0sscTT 


COUNTRY  ROADS" 

for  country  roac&s. 

RACINE  Country  Road  Tires  are  specially  designed  and  extra 
tested  in  Racine  Rubber  Company  factories,  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  country  road  service. 

The  tire  is  named  for  the  road  it's  designed  for. 
The  fact  that  Racine  Country  Road  Tires  are  Extra  Tested  means 
much  to  you.  Each  of  the  Racine  Extra  Tests  adds  extra  service. 
Each  adds  extra  mileage — extra  value  for  every  dollar  you  invest  in 
these  tires. 

Use  Racine  "Country  Roads."  They  save  you  money. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubbber  Company        -         -        Racine,  Wisconsin 

Makers  also  of  Racme  " Multi-Mile"  Cord  Tires 
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Market  Comment 


"Don't  Care  a  Fig"?  Think  Again. 

Owing  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  California  fig,  reduced  stocks  all 
over  the  country,  and  continued  un- 
settled shipping  facilities  from  the 
Eastern  ports,  prices  for  figs  have 
reached  an  unprecedented  ilgure. 
Packers  are  now  offering  12  %c  for 
White  Adriatics,  17  %c  for  Califor- 
nia Smyrnas  and  8c  for  culls.  The 
Pig  Producers'  Association  nuotes 
20c  a  pound  for  Smyrnas,  15c  tor 
White  Adriatics,  11c  for  Black  Mis- 
sions and  20c  for  Calimyrnas.  On 
account  of  the  chaotic  conditions, 
some  packers  are  proposing  to  con- 
tract for  fall  pack,  agreeing  to  pay 
the  growers  the  prevailing  price  at 
time  of  delivery.  However,  few 
agreements  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 

Strawberry  Contracts  on  11c  Basis. 

Small  shipments  of  strawberries 
are  coming  in  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  selling  at  >2  to  $3  per 
crate.  Contracts  are  being  made  on 
an  llc-per-pound  basis.  Some  grow- 
ers are  asking  11  %c.  There  is  an 
exceptionally  heavy  demand  from 
canners  this  year,  which,  combined 
with  a  short  crop,  will  keep  prices 
high  for  fresh  fruit  this  season.  The 
California  acreage  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  4000  acres,  slightly  greater 
than  last  year  but  200  acres  short  of 
the  1917  crop.  There  is  a  general 
SO  per  cent  decrease  in  acreage  in 
the  Unitei  States,  which  accounts  for 
the  canners'  activity. 
Bean  Growers  in  the  Limelight. 

California  bean  growers  are  going 
to  jump  into  the  world  with  both 
feet.  George  A.  Turner,  president  of 
the  California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  depart  for  New  York 
next  week  to  set  in  motion  an  ener- 
getic and  far-reaching  selling  cam- 
paign. Turner  will  establish  offices 
in  New  York  to  be  maintained  per- 
manently. He  will  carry  a  full  line 
of  samples  of  the  California  bean 
and  complete  data  on  quantities 
available,  ability  to  deliver  and  all 
the  information  necessary  to  swing 
the  deals  that  will  whittle  away 
California's  top-heavy  stock. 

Orange  Orchards  Outyield  Gold  Mines. 

The  present  has  been  a  most  fa 
vorable  season  for  growers  of  al' 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits.  The  nave' 
orange  crop  of  California  will  thif 
year  total  18,000  carloads,  as  against 
7('0#  last  year,  and  a  normal  of  25.- 
000;  but  this  season's  prices  rule 
high  and  will  net  the  growers  hand- 
some profits,  as  packers  operated  on 
a  brokerage  rather  than  on  a  com- 
mission basis.  Only  this  v/eek  the 
market  advanced  again — from  $4.50 
@5.#0  to  $4.75@$5.50  on  medium- 
size  mavels. 

Hops  Still  Hopping  Upward. 

California  hops  are  now  selling 
for  around  35c  per  pound.  New 
contracts  are  being  made  on  a  three- 
year  schedule  at  25c,  21c  and  20c. 
Last  year  a  number  of  hop  fields 
were  torn  out,  but  the  discouraged 
ones  have  reconsidered  and  now  the 
hop  acreage  is  increasing  again  in 
California.  We  learn  that  E.  C. 
Horot  &  Co.  will  plant  600  acres  to 
that  crop  this  spring. 

Prune  Prices  Promise  Well. 

The  1919  prune  crop  is  of  sur- 
prising interest  to  California  dried 
fruit  men  at  the  present  time.  From 
10c  to  10 %c  is  being  freely  of- 
fered for  the  new  crop  and  the 
growers  are  signing  up  in  larger 
numbers.  The  more  optimistic  are 
holding  out  for  a  still  higher  price. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  no  hold- 
over from  last  year's  crop  and  that 
the  present  promises  to  be  a  bumper 
output. 

A  Protest  That  Paid  Big. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  from  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Northwest  against  freight  advances, 
according  to  J.  Curtis  Robinson, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange,  as  he  spoke  before 
the  apple  growers  in  their  fourth 
annual  convention  at  Seattle. 

Reduced  Wheat  Crop  in  Australia. 

Australia's  wheat  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  40.000,000  bushels  less 
than  in  1917-18. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  March  25,  1019. 
WHEAT. 

It  is  announced  that  the  TJ.  S.  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  will  be- 
gin to  sell  its  surplus  wheat  holdings  on 
March  15  in  an  effort  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  flour  prices.  It  is  stated  that 
the  millers  have  been  offering  from  10c  to 
15c  a  bushel  above  the  Government  price 
and  the  Government  will  now  use  its 
surplus  to  stabilize  flour  prices.  This 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point : 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2   2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.18 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3  2.00 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4.15ff? 4.25 

Early  Baart   4.15@4.25 

ISMtLKV. 

Whllo  there  is  no  increase  in  the  local 
market  for  barley  the  grain  is  strong  on 
account  of  the  shipments  abroad  which  are 
progressing.  On  the  exchange  May  barley 
sold  at  $2.35,  which  indicates  that  local 
dealers  are  not  looking  for  a  recession  in 
price  in  the  immediate  future. 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.25@2.30 

OATS. 

Red  feed  oats  were  stronger  on  account 
of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  barley. 
While  sales  are  light  the  price  of  choice 
was  advanced  7%  cents  and  the  range  was 
materially  reduced. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.22%®2.25 

Red  for  seed   2.50<a2.70 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for 
seed   $3.00@3.10 

CORN. 

California  corn  is  weak  and  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  those  quoted.  However,  it  is 
reported  that  first-class  corn  in  prime  con- 
dition is  worth  the  quotations.  The  bulk 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Milo  on  the  market  is 
damaged  or  still  too  green  for  use,  and  the 
prices  vary  with  each  transaction,  so  that 
no  market  price  can  be  given.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  is  no  absolutely  No.  1  of 
either  on  this  market. 

California   $2.25®2.35 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1605  tons  compared  with  1035  the  previous 
week.  The  large  increase  was  mostly  hay 
bought  to  till  orders  placed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for.  shipment  to  Manila  about  April  1. 
This  shipment  will  be  900  tons  and  the  hay 
must  be  warehoused  and  double  compressed 
to  save  space  in  shipping.  In  other  re- 
spects the  market  has  been  without  change. 
Demand  in  the  city  is  light,  but  a  rise  in 
price  would  probably  be  followed  by  active 
buying  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been 
living  from  band  to  mouth  until  the  market 
touched  bottom. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $19.00@21.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   15.00@18.00 

Choice  tame  oat.  per  ton   20.UOtiF22.50 

Wild  oat,  per  ton    15.00017.00 

Barley  hav,  per  ton    15.00ifi.  17.00 

Alfalfa,   per  ton   15.00ifc-18.00 

Stock  hay,  per  ton   13.00®16.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale   .50®  .80 


FEED8TUFF8. 
Rolled  barley  advanced  to  $48  and  $49 
in  response  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  whole  grain.  Rolled  oats  are  strong 
but  price  was  not  changed  this  week. 
Otherwise  the  market  is  dull  and  un- 
changed. 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  potato  and  onion  markets  are  slow 
and  prices  remain  at  last  week  levels. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  stronger  and  sold  at  a 
higher  range.  Green  onions  are  more 
plentiful  and  their  prices  were  lowered. 
Garlic  continues  strong,  with  higher  prices. 
The  green  vegetable  market  is  becoming 
more  plentifully  supplied  and  prices  are 
falling  in  consequence.  Strawberry  rhu- 
barb is  now  coming  in  in  boxes  and  sells 
at  $2  to  $2.50.  Asparagus  varied  in  price 
considerably  during  the  week,  bnt  with 
freer  supplies  its  price  is  downward. 
Wednesday's  quotation  was  8  to  12%  cents. 

String  beana   Nominal 

Peas   6@8c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.50<fr;l.75 

Asparagus   8@12%c 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.75(fi2.00 

do,  Strawberry,  per  box   2.00fr;2.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00((i 3.50 

English,   per   dozen  $2.50(W2.75 

Eggplant,  per  lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate  $2.75@8.00 

Celery,  crate  Nominal 

Spinach,  crate   $0.50(f/ 1.00 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do,   Mexican   $2.00ft/2.50 

Sprouts,  per  lb  «@Sc 

1'otatoes — 

Rivers   $1.85«?2.15 

Oregon    1.75<512.15 

Washington    1.90(5>2 .10 

Idaho    1.90@2.15 


Sweets,  per  sack    4.50@4.75 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian   Browns   $3.50(1;  :i.»>r> 

Green  River   76c 

Green  Alameda   $1.50(f?1.75 

GarUc   50@60c 

BEANS. 

The  campaign  for  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  beans  is  having  an  effect  recognized 
by  the  dealers  in  the  greater  demand  this 
week  for  some  varieties.  Under  this  de- 
mand Garbanzos  were  advanced  in  price 
from  25  to  50  cents,  while  other  varieties 
for  which  the  damend  was  created  were 
stronger,  although  their  prices  were  not 
increased.  The  demand  for  cranberry  and 
Mexican  reds  was  practically  at  a  stand- 
still and  both  these  varieties  were  offered 
at  prices  decidedly  lower  than  last  week. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25®6.40 

Blaekeyes    3.25W3.40 

Cranberry  beans    4.50@4.90 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    6.75 

I'inks    4.90(55.00 

.Mexican  Reds    4.75W5.25 

Tepary  beans    2.50®2.75 

Garbanzos   10.75@ll.O0 

Large  whites    5.4firu5.tS0 

Small  whites    6.50®6.60 

POCLTEY. 

Broilers  and  hens  sold  at  lower  prices 
this  week  and  the  entire  market  is  weaker. 
Five  cars  of  stock  arrived  from  the  East 
and  the  market  is  somewhat  overstocked. 
If  arrivals  continne  next  week  in  the  same 
proportion  as  this  week  a  lower  price  all 
along  the  line  is  anticipated.  There  are 
only  few  turkeys  coming  in  at  this  time 
and  their  shipment  is  expected  to  stop 
altogether  in  the  near  future. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb....34@36c 

do,  old   30@34c 

do,  dressed   40®42c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  50 A 55c 

do,  1%  lbs  48® 50c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  46@48c 

Fryers   45@50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35@36c 

do.  Leghorn   38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  42c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23@24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38fa40c 

do,  old,  per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65e 

Docks  38@40c 

do,  old   38c 

Belgian   hnres   17®  20c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00®3.50 

111  TIER. 

Butter  dropped  2  cents  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
lost  three  cents  more.  This  change  in  price 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Eastern 
market,  which  was  strong  all  last  week 
until  near  close,  when  a  top-heavy  condi- 
tion developed.  Exporters  stopped'  buying 
in  the  Eastern  markets  and  their  local 
consumption  showed  a  falling  off  at  the 
high  prices  demnnded.  The  supply  of  bnt- 
ter  in  storage  in  San  Francisco  is  less 
than  7,000  pounds  and  Eastern  storage  re- 
ports also  show  amounts  far  below  the 
norma).  With  these  conditions  It  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  expect  butter  to 
make  at  least  a  partial  recovery  of  the 
present  prices,  thongh  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  abnormally  high. 
m  .  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra              .58     58     58     56     55%  53 
Prime  first....  Nominal 
Firsts    Nominal 

EGOS. 

Eggs  continne  to  show  strength  and  to 
advance  in  price.  During  the  past  week 
there  has  been  some  movement  to  cold  stor- 
age, and  something  over  14,000  cases  are 
locally  now  in  storage.  Considering  the 
season  this  Is  a  small  amount,  although  it 
shows  a  marked  increase  over  reports  of 
a  week  or  two  ago.  Eggs  continue  to  be 
shipped  East  and  it  is  stated  that  five 
cars  went  direct  from  Petaluma  to  the 
Eastern  markets  this,  week.  Shipments 
north  and  south  from  San  Francisco  are 
also  reported.  A  peculiar  circumstance  in 
the  egg  market  is  that  the  price  seems  to 
have  little  relation  with  receipts.  It  Is 
stated  that  with  heavy  receipts  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  the  Chicago  market,  the 
price  advanced.  On  Wednesday  with  a 
marked  falling  off  in  receipts  the  price  of 
eggs  receded  half  a  cent.  It  is  stated  that 
the  shrewdest  dealers  on  the  local  market 
are  puzzled  over  the  fluctuations  In  eggs, 
and  that  they  are  unwilling  to  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  future. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras   39     39U  40%  41     41  iVA 

Extra  lsts    Nom.  —     —     —  - 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .37%  38     38%  39     40  40% 
CHEESE. 

Trading  on  tire  exchange  is  quiet  and  a 
lack  of  interest  is  manifested  generally 
among  the  dealers,  who  apparently  have 
sufficient  stocks  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  their  trade.  In  sympathy  with  butter 
Fancy  California  flats  sold  off  a  h..if  cent 
Otherwise  prices  were  unchanged. 
Fancy  CaUfornia  flats,  per  lb  28c 

Firsts   Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  34 %r 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy   39c 

Monterey  cheese   22%@25c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Lack  of  sunshine  apparently  kept  down 
the  arrivals  of  strawberries  this  week  and 
receipts  did  not  show  the  increase  ex 
pected.  A  day  or  two  of  warm  weather 
would  cause  a  decided  Increase  in  ar- 
rivals. Apples  continue  firm  at  un 
changed  prices. 

California    apples  $2.50ffJ3.7;i 

Northwest  apples    3.00@4.00 


Winter  pears    2.00®3.50 

Persimmons   None 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 

Some  smaller  tangerines  arrived  on  the 
local  market  this  week  and  were  sold  at 
$2.50.  Otherwise  there  was  no  change  in 
prices  or  market  conditions. 

Oranges,   navels   $3  50W 5.00 

Mandarins    3.0O(?r:i.5n 

Tangerines    2.50®3.50 

Lemons,  fancy    4.oor,r4.50 

do,  choice    3.50®4.00 

do,  standard    3.00(??3.50 

Lemonettes    2.00®:i.00 

Grapefruit    2.50®3.50 

HONEY. 

Honey  Is  being  offered  by  producers 
outside  the  Honey  Growers  Association  at 
14  cents.  No  purchases  of  any  amount  at 
thu?  or  any  other  price  are  reported. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  March  25,  1919. 

mm 

This  market  shows  an  increase  in  price9 
since  a  week  ago.  The  demand  continue-, 
good.  Receipts  for  the  week  were  369.301 
pounds. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   58c 

do,    prime  first   56c 

do,    first   *>e 

EGOS. 

This  market  still  showing  a  firm  tone. 
All  offerings  being  taken.  During  the 
week  there  was  received  2641  cases. 

We  quote: 
Fresh  ranch,  extras   

do,   case  count   

do,  pullets   S**' 

POULTRY. 

There  was  no  change  in  this  market  to 
report  since  a  week  ago.  The  demand, 
however,  was  good,  but  receipts  light. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  J2c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs........  ■  «c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  .He 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  

Hens   3H!m£' 

Turkeys   

Ducks   34#35c 

Geese   aK 

VEGETARLES. 

A  sharp  advance  in  prices  Is  reported  on 
potatoes  since  a  week  ago.  Peas  continue 
to  decline  in  price.  Sweet  potatoes  con- 
tinue to  advance.  Cauliflower,  celery  and 
onions  remain  firm,  while  cabbage  shows 
a  steady  improvement.  This  market  re- 
ports good  demand  with  fair  sales. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  *<08c 

Potatoes —  ,nfi,„  -r 

Northern  Burbank.  per  cwt. . .  $2.50® 2.  i  .j 

Idaho   Russets,  per  cwt   2  20W^ .-;_> 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   j.suw...i.> 

Garlic,  per  lb  

°  Australian  Brown,  per  cwt . . .  .$3.75®4.00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   _  SB 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   2.25<?i  -  .-0 

Celery,  local,  per  crate...   iSSLS 

Celerv,  northern,  per  crate  

Cauliflower,  standard  crate    LOUOJ-JJ 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt   -■«{ 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1  .  kj 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt   •« 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   -  «» 

FRCITS. 

The  deciduous  fruit  market  continues 
good  Prices  are  advancing  and  the  snpply 
steadily  being  reduced.  The  supply  is 
onlv  fair,  however. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples —  .  „  — 

Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack  .$3.M<"  ■■  •-•> 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack  --.^i,1?!! 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier    3.S»(o ■..■*> 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4  t(er    3.00<3)3..iO 

Bellefieur.   4-tier    VJ^l  f- 

Bellefleur.  4%-tier    ;22S,5 

do.  3%-tier    2.00«j2.2.. 

Wlnesap,  loose,  per  lb  6V4«ic 

Roman  beauties.  Northwestern. 

per  peck    3S®3.50 

HAY. 

Buyers  verv  backward  In  this  market. 
There  Is  still  a  fair  demand  tor  choice 
alfalfa.  .    _  , 

We  qnote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  ^l.on^  W 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   SKSS  m 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton          20  0OW21  00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   2iSSSSS 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

BEANS. 

This  market  reports  more  activity  since 
a  week  ago.  An  advance  in  prieea  is  re- 
ported on  Limas  and  Pinks.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  prices  will  get  no  lower  than 

present  quotations. 

We  quote  from  growers:  • 

Limas,  per  cwt   kS> 

Large  white,  per  cwt  

Small  white   

Pink,  per  cwt  

Rlackeyes.  per  cwt   ■ 

Tepary,  per  cwt  l  w 

«         DRESSED  MEATS. 

San  Francisco,  March  25, 

STEERS— 20®20%c :  cows.  18c. 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS  17%«H9%C. 
C\LVES — 19®22c,  according  to  size,  etc. 
LAMBS— 30c   lb:   yearlings.  2tU»28e. 
SHEEP— Wethers,  18© 20c  lb;  ewca,  16© 
18c 

Moran  &  Co.  qnote  the  following  prices 
for  live  stock  delivered  and  weighed  ofT 
cars  at  their  plant  in  South  San  Francisco: 
Steers-  Choice,  1050  to  1200  lbs.  13c;  me- 
dium to  good.  950  to  1050  lbs,  12c:  good 
grass  steers.  1000  to  1200  lbs.  11%®12c; 
other  steers.  950  and  over.  lOfnllc.  i.ows. 
950  lbs.  and  up.  10c;  medium  to  good  cows. 
9c:  canners,  6%c.  .,       ,  . 

UOCS— Hard,    grain  fed.    well  finished. 
175  to  250  lb*.   18c:   150  to  175  lbs.  _].•' 
under  150  lbs.  16%e:  250  to  300  lbs.  17%e. 
300  lbs  and  up.  17c.     I'sual  dockage  ano 
discounts  for  rough  and  unfinished  hoe* 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  March  26,  1910. 
CATTLE— The  cattle  market  is  steady, 
with  receipts  not  over-plentiful,  but  about 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  retailers.  Medium 
tirades  are  in  strong  demand.  Calves  con- 
tinue scarce. 
Steers — 

No.  X,  weighing  1000@1200  lbs... 12%@13c 
do,  weighing  120G@1400  lbs. .  .13@13%c 

do,  second  quality   ll%(5)12c 

do,  thin   9@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9@10c 

do,  second  quality   8@9c 

do,  common  to  thin  6@7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%@7%c 

Fair   5%@6%c 

!      Thin   4%@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   ll%@12c 

Medium   10%@llc 

Heavy   8®10e 

SHEEP— There  is  a  small  thongh  fairly 
uniform  demand  for  mutton  and  lamb, 
though  somewhat  restricted  by  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices.  Lambs  arriving  on 
the  market  are  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion and  fair  supply. 

Lambs   15@15iAc 

Yearlings   12%@13c 

Sheep,  wethers   12@12M>c 

do,  ewes   9<5)10c 

HOGS — The  hog  market  shows  a  strong 
trend  upward  and  there  was  a  sharp  ad- 
Vance  in  prices  during  the  past  week.  The 
local  situation  is  influenced  by  the  run- 
away market  in  the  East.  It  is  thought 
the  crest  of  the  rise  has  been  reached 
there— at  least  for  the  time  being. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  srrain-fed,  100  to  150  T7V_c 

tio,  150  to  250  18c 

<lo.  250  to  300  17%c 

do,  300  to  400  17c 

Los  Angeles,  March  25,  1919. 

CATTLE — Light  receipts  for  the  past 
week  reported.  Few  steers  were  offered, 
and  the  market  for  them  is  weak. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000®1100  lbs  $11.00@13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50@  10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00(ri!).00 

Cnnners   $6.00 

HOGS  —  Receipts  are  very  light  and 
prices  remain  firm.  Demand  continues 
good.    Offerings  are  of  fair  quality  only. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'giug  275@350  lbs.  .$ir>.00<7?16.50 
Mixed,   avr'giilg  225(8)275  lbs..  16.00(H)  17.00 


Mght    17.00@17.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lamb  receipts  are  adequate 
and  their  quality  is  fair.  Prices  are 
steady  with  a  fair  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.50@10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.50@9.50 

Yearlings   10.00®  11.00 

Lambs   14.00@15.00 

Portland,  March  25,  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady  ;  receipts  55.  Steers, 
best,  $13.00@14.00;  good  to  choice,  $11.50(5) 
12.50;  medium  to  good,  $10.00@11.00 ;  fair 
to  good,  $9.00@10.00;  common  to  fair, 
$8.00(3)9.00;  good  to  choice,  cows  and 
heifers,  $10.50(5)12.25;  medium  to  good, 
$7.00@8.00;  fair  to  medium,  $5.00(5)6.00; 
canners,  $3.50@4.50;  bulls,  $6.00@8.50; 
calves,  $9.50@13.50;  stockers  and  feeders, 
$7.00@10.00. 

HOGS— Firm;  receipts  168.  Prime  mix- 
ed, $18.75@19.00 ;  medium  mixed,  $18.50(5) 
18.75:  rough  heavies,  $16.75(5)17.50;  pigs, 
$16.00®17.50;  bulk,  $18.75@19.00. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts  none.  Prime 
lambs,  $16.00@17.00:  fair  to  medium, 
$14.00@15.00;  yearlings,  $11.00(5)12.00; 
wethers,  $9.00®  10.00;  ewes,  $6.50@10.50. 

EASTERN. 

Chicago,  March  24,  1919. 
(United  States  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

HOGS— Receipts,  70,000;  market,  10c  to 
15c  lower;  closed,  firm;  estimated  tomor- 
row, 25,000.  Bulk  of  sales,  $19.50019.65; 
heavyweight,  $19.65@19.75;  medium  weight, 
$19.50@19.70;  light  weight,  $18.95®19.fl5; 
light  light,  $17.50(5)19.00;  sows,  $17.25® 
$18.90;  pigs,  $16.75®17.50. 

CATTLE— Receipts,  17,000;  choice  steers, 
steady;  others  steady  to  25c  lower;  good 
and  choice  butcher  stock,  strong;  others, 
steady;  calves,  50c  to  75c  lower;  feeders 
strong;  estimated  receipts  tomorrow, 
13.000.  Heavy  beef  steers.  $11.50@20.00 ; 
light  beef  steers,  $9.75(5)18.75.  Butcher 
cows  and  heifors,  (7.00@16.25.  Canners 
and  cutters,  $5.25@9.75.  Veal  calves, 
$13.75@16.25.  Stockers  and  feeder  steers, 
$8.00@14.25. 

SHEEP— Receipts,  18,000;  fat  lambs.  25e 
to  50c  lower;  feeding  lambs  and  sheep 
about  steady;  estimated  receipts  tomor- 
row. 9000.  Lambs:  84  lbs.  or  less,  $18.00® 
$20.40;  85  lbs.  or  better.  $18.25® 20.35 ;  culls, 
$15.25®18.00.  Ewes:  medium"  and  good, 
$12.00®  15.00;  culls  and  common,  $6.00® 
$11.25. 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  ponnd  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1918  1919  1918  1919 

Jan.         2            50.40  66.10  50.16  63.16 

9            51.08  61.50  50.00  64.00 

■     "         16  52.33  61.70  50.50  64.16 

23  52.50  55.83  52.00  62.16 

30           53.00  44.91  51.83  49.00 

Feb.        6           50.80  43.58  49.66  47.33 

13            52.00  46.80  48.00  47.60 

"        20           51.41  51.58  48.00  53.16 

27            51.30  53.90  49.33  55.00 

March      6  50.06  56.16  50.00  59.00 

13            51.16  55.53  49.50  58.00 

20            47.S3  54.41  47.00  56.00 

27           46.30  56.41  43.30  58.00 

April       3  43.16    42.16  .... 

10           39.25    39.50   

17           39.00    36.83   

24           40.50    38.16   

May         1  40.83    39.00   

8  40.66    39.00   

15  40.46    39.00   

22  44.33    41.00  .... 

29           42.30    39.00   

June       5          43.90    41.58  .... 

"        12          44.92    40.58   

19   46.50    41.75   

'    "         26           47.42    43.00   

Julv        3  48.08    46.00  .... 

10           48.90    47.50   

17           50.83    48.66  .... 

24           52.66    45.16  .... 

31  52.16    51.00   

•August    7  52.16    50.83   

__L?'        14  51.66    49.00   

I   "■        21  52.25    49.58   

28          53.00  ....  50.00   

Sept.       4           53.00    50.00  .... 

L'  "         11  54.90    50.33   

"         18           57.80  ....  51.67  .... 

25  61.33    56.17   

October  2           64.75  ....  58.00  .... 

9  64.50    59.33   

"         16           62.50  ....  60.00  .... 

23           61.75    60.00  .... 

30           60.50    59.50   

Nov.        6           59.60    58.83   

t  "        .13           60.00    57.00   

.    "         20          61.00    57.25   

27           61.60    58.75   

Dec.        4  62.60    60.00   

11  63.00  ....  60.16   

18           63.50    61.01   

26            64  60    62.16   


Week 
Ending 

Jan. 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 


San  Francisco 
1918  1919 


2  52.80 

9  60.91 

"        16  65.66 

"         23    65.66 

30  61.25 

Feb.        6  58.50 

13  44.40 

20    44.75 

27  42.40 

March      6  36.83 

"         13  37.91 

20   40.66 

"        27    39.50 

April       3  38.91 

10  37.58 

"        17  39.16 

24  40.50 

May        1  41.66 

8  40.08 

15  39.16 

22  40.50 

29    38.66 

June       5  40.80 

12  41.00 

19  43.33 

26  44.32 

July        3  44.91 

10    48.30. 

17  47.66 

•'         24  4791 

31  48.83 

August    7  49.50 

14  52.08 

21  56.33 

"         28    59.20 

Sept.        4  62.40 

11  63.70 

18  61.30 

25  60.17 

October  2  65.42 

9  B5.08 

"         16  71.30 

"         23    78.88 

30  8641 

Nov.        6  87.90 

13  sn.no 

*'        20    77.25 

27  79.80 

Dec.        4  82.00 

11  82.08 

"         18  .79.65 

"         ?«  8?  no 


75.60 
69.91 
58.70 
52.58 
48.75 
42.00 
40.90 
36.41 
37.40 
87.58 
37.16 
38.16 
40.41 


Los  Angeles 
1918  1919 


48.16 
50.66 
55.00 
58.00 
54.00 
51.66 
44.83 
40.83 
39.58 
35.00 
38.00 
39.63 
40.00 
38.33 
36.33 
36.83 
39.66 
39.33 
37.00 
38.83 
39.00 
37.41 
38.83 
33.75 
33.00 
39.08 
41.75 
45.00 
45.50 
45.16 
46.56 
46.58 
48.00 
50.17 
53.00 
56.33 
58.67 
59.00 
55.67 
59.75 

60.no 

62.66 
70.33 
79.33 
78  00 

7s.n0 

72.00 
72.33 
73.83 
74.33 
72.33 
71.66 


69.50 
66.66 
62.41 
54.66 
52.33 
43.00 
37.80 
39.33 
33.60 
37.00 
37.00 
42.00 
42.00 


Agricultural  Notes 


Fine  looking  new  potatoes  are 
seen  in  the  markets  now,  consider- 
able quantities  having  been  shipped 
up  from  Imperial  county. 

Cultivation  of  850  acres  for  rice 
planting  is  being  planned  by  Morti- 
mer Bros,  at  Dos  Palos.  Last  year 
they  had  a  fine  harvest  from  1000 
acres. 

Farmers  around  Modesto  are  plow- 
ing and  preparing  the  ground,  but 
in  many  cases  have  not  decided  what 
they  will  plant  owing  to  market  con- 
ditions. 

A  Los  Angeles  company  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  to   plant  10,000 


acres  to  cotton  between  Dos  Palos 
and  Firebaugh  on  Miller  &  Lux 
property. 

Tomatoes  grown  in.  the  Oakdale 
Irrigation  District  will  be  canned  by 
the  Pacific  Pea  Packing  Co.  of  Oak- 
dale  this  season  as  an  experiment. 
The  many  new  settlers  of  the  dis- 
trict are  anxious  to  get  a  crop  that 
will  make  immediate  returns. 

Cauliflower  shipments  from  San 
Lorenzo  are  in  full  swing  and  will 
continue  for  about  two  weeks.  Lit- 
tle rhubarb  Is  being  cut  in  the  dis- 
trict, as  extensive  shipments  are  not 
expected  until  April  1.  Peas  are 
being  picked,  according  to  weather 
conditions. 

The  Southern  California  Fair  As- 
sociation has  organized  for  its  sixth 


annual  fair  to  be  held  at  Riverside, 
October  7-11,  inclusive,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  John  I.  Bishop, 
president;  F.  P.  Younglove,  vice- 
president;  R.  T.  Sullivan,  treasurer; 
W.  W.  Van  Pelt,  secretary-manager. 
The  committees  are  arranging  the 
premium  list,  which  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  at  an  early  date. 

The  Hughson  Sorghum  Sugar  Com- 
pany, capitalized  at  $10,000,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation.  It 
plans  to  erect  a  factory  at  Hughson 
to  turn  out  sorghum  syrup  and  its 
by-products  in  time  to  take  care  of 
this  year's  crop.  *A  price  of  $6  a 
ton  for  cane  unstripped  will  be 
paid  the  farmers.  A  large  acreage 
of  sorghum  will  be  planted  in  this 
district. 

A  course  in  farm  management  for 
disabled  soldiers  who  have  been  on 
the  farm  has  been  evolved  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. Indications  are  that  the  de- 
mand for  these  trained  men  will  ex- 
ceed the  supply.  Disabled  men  tak- 
ing training  are  allowed  a  support 
fund  of  $65  a  month.  All  ex- 
penses are  paid  and  places  found  for 
the  graduates.  This  training  is 
mainly  given  in  the  land  grant  col- 
leges of  the  various  States. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  at  lone 
on  March  12  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  favor  bonding  the  county 
for  $300,000  for  good  roads.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  vote 
will  result  favorably  to  the  project, 
which  means  so  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  county.  Engi- 
neers estimate  that  the  approximate 
distance  covered  hy  the  present  plans 
is  42  miles.  Farmers  as  well  as 
business  men  realize  that  good  roads 
are  a  sound  investment  as  .well  as 
a  convenience. 

The  twelfth  annual  picnic  day  at 
Davis,  to  be  held  April  26,  will  be 
attended  by  25,000  visitors,  accord- 
ing to  indications  now.  The  refresh- 
ment committee  says,  "Don't  forget 
your  coffee  cups,"  as  it  is  planning 
free  coffee  to  all  visitors  who  have 
their  own  cups.  Entry  blanks  have 
been  sent  to  high  schools  and  ath- 
letic organization  by  the  entertain- 
ment committee  for  the  athletic  con- 
tests, and  the  parade  committee  is 
planning  novel  stunts  and  tractor 
features.  All  machines  will  be  met 
as  usual  at  the  gate  by  students,  who 
will  act  as  escorts  over  the  Farm. 
Last  year  3500  autos  passed  through 
the  arch. 

Increased  acreage  and  sugar  yield 
are  the  objects  of  experiments  with 
sugar  beets  being  made  by  P.  J. 
Prein  of  Woodland  in  the  Sutter 
Basin.  The  Sacramento  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  having  Mr.  Prein  also 
work  on.  twenty  one-eighth-of-an- 
acre  plots  in.  West  Sacramento  and 
the.  down  river  district.  The  plots 
are  scattered  so  that  records  can  be 
kept  for  varying  soils.  Heretofore 
sugar  beets  have  been  raised  on 
grain  land  with  not  totally  satisfac- 
tory results.  Sacramento  is  anxious 
to  get  one  or  more  sugar  refineries 
if  beets  can  be  grown  extensively. 
Six  to  eight  months  will  be  required 
for  these  experiments.  Farm  advis- 
ors of  Yolo  and  Sacramento  are  co 
operating  with  Prein. 


COMPLETE  CREAMERY  EQUIPMENT  3- 

ton  Remington  ice  machine,  900-lb.  churn  200- 
gallon  Jensen  pasteurizer,  8-H.  P.  submerged 
boiler,  and  many  other  articles  that  go  to 
make  up  a  complete  creamery  equipment  G 
W.  Stone.  Route  2.  Byron,  Cal.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BI.EWETT,  Saving's 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  lree  book  on  pat- 
enta.   

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE — Fourteen  50-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price.  $4.25  each  f.  o  b 
Watsonville.    G.  W.  Cornell,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD.  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  beet  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

FOR  SALE — 3-inch  vertical  centrifugal 
pump.  $125.00.  9  H.  P.  Otto  gasoline  engine, 
almost  new.  12  H.  P.  Otto  gasoline  engine. 
Louis  H.  Mueller,  Niles,  Cal. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge.  Cal.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
6treet,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape — farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran. Gridley,  Cal. 


SWITCHES  MADE  FROM  COMBINGS — 75c 

per  stem.  Three-stem  braid,  $2.00.  Mrs. 
Effle  Smith,  Longvale,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FINE,    MODERN,     EIGHT-ROOM  HOUSE 

and  garage  on  large  lot.  one  block  from  new 
Ravenswood  school  and  two  blocks  from  elec- 
tric ear  in  Runnymede.  Two  miles  from  S.  P. 
depot,  Palo  Alto.  Write  to  Cora  V.  Humphry. 
R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  61,  Menlo  Park.  California,  or 

telephone  Palo  Alto  362  R.  

FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition.  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  cither 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland, 
Glenn  Co.,  California. 


158  ACRES  HILL  LAND — 5  miles  from 
Upper  Lake.  3-room  house,  barn,  shop,  and 
store  room.  Spring  water  piped  to  house.  30 
acres  tillable  land,  10  acres  in  trees  and  vines, 
the  rest  range  land.  Price  $5000.  A.  F» 
Griner,  Owner,  Rt.  1.  Box  35B.  Lakeport,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Good  fruit  ranch 
in  Happy  Valley  irrigation  district,  Shasta 
county.  Healthy  climate.  Good  markets. 
Wm.  de  la  Rose,  Rt.  1.  Box  137.  Redding.  Cal. 

VERY  PROFITABLE  400-acre  graia  ranch. 
2  miles  from  Stockton,  for  sale.  No  agents. 
C.  A.  Bodwell.  Lakeville.  Cal.  


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


I  HAVE  ABOUT  1000  LBS.  of  recleaned 
Sudan  Grass  seed  left  which  I  will  sell  at 
15e.  a  pound.  Also  about  1200  lbs.  of  choice 
recleaned  Black  Amber  sorghum  which  1  will 
sell  for  3%c.  a  pound,  and  about  200  lbs. 
reeleaned  Honey  sorghum-  at  6c.  a  pound. 
Send  me  your  order  together  with  tout  check 
and  it  will  go  out  the  same  day  I  receive  it. 
C.  F.  DeWitt.  Box  427.  Modesto.  Calif.   


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Company,  Desk  B,  72&  Tenth 
street.  Modesto.  Cal.  

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  strawberry 
planting  or  seed  potatoes?  I  will  be  at  Hotel 
Roslvn,  Los  Angeles.  Thursday,  April  3rd,  and 
will  be  glad  to  meet  prospective  planters  and 
growers.  A  fine  grade  of  plants  and  seed  in 
commercial  varieties  for  next  season's  delivery. 
H.  A.  Hyde.  Watsonville.  Cal  ___ 


GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's  Wonder  Wal- 
nut for  sale  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nutB. 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Willson.  Encinal  Nurseries.  Sunny- 
vale  Santa  Clara  conntv.  Cal 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SILO  PERFECTION. 
We  have  it  in  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo. 
Before  buying,  get  our  booklet  and  prices. 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  C. 
First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  number  of  sinks,  or  vats. 
These  are  of  2-inch  redwood  construction,  mor- 
tised and  reinforced;  painted  inside  and  out. 
Inside  measurements  in  feet.  3x10.  3x5.  4x6. 
2x4.  Depth  in  all  eases.  11  inches.  These 
vats  have  been  used  but  are  in  very  good 
condition.  Sunset  Publishing  Hou90,  460  4th 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  .  

FOR  SALE — 1350  feet  11-inch  slip  Joint 
galvanized  iron  irrigation  pipe;  one  8-inch  cen- 
trifugal pump  and  6-cylinder  Winton  engine; 
2  three-year-old  registered  Holstein  cows;  1 
four-year-old  registered  Jersey  bull.  A.  H. 
McHuron.  519  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


REMANCFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Plump  and  well  matured.  Free  from 
Johnson  grass.  Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa.  12 %C.  a 
pound  for  100  lbs.  or  more:  15c.  a  pound  for 
less.  Prices  quoted  on  carload.  T.  H.  Stice, 
M.  P..  Napa,  California.  

YOUR  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR  WILL  NOT 
be  complete  unless  you  have  a  few  hills  of  the 
world's  finest  muskmelon.  "Casad's  Special." 
Send  for  seed  package.  25c.  R.  C.  Casad, 
grower  and  originator,  Covina.  Cal     R  F.  D. 

FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CAL.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  E.  Colo.  St.,  Pasadena.  Cal  

SOUDAN  SEED — New  (Top.  recleaned.  Less 
than  100  lbs.,  17c;  $15.00  per  hundred.  500 
lbs.  or  more.  13c.  lb.  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
Geo.  Boock.  Los  Molinos.  Cal.   ' 


BUY  YOUR  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write. 
C.  B.  Tawney.  Ripon,  Cal.  

WALNUT  TREES,  artichoke  plants,  and 
Wagner  rhubarb  plants  for  sale  cheap.  Mam- 
moth Walnut  Nurseries.  P.  O.  Box  826,  Wat- 
son ville^CaL  

ONION  PLANTS — 1.000.00Q  California  Red, 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe,  The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  California. 
— RE  CLEANED  SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — 
Large  or  small  orders  filled  at  16c.  per  lb. 
f.  o.  b.    W.  R.  Dresser.  Paso  Roblcs.  Cal. 


BEET  SEED  FOR  SALE — Choice  Giant  half 
sugar  beet  seed  in  any  quantity.  W.  J.  Brown, 
Route  A,  Gilroy.  Cal.  


CELERY — Strong, 
sale,  100  for  $1.00. 
Cal. 


field-grown  plaats  for 
Box  282,  Redwood  City. 


BURBA NK' 8  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY — 

Plants.  5  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  H.  Glaa.  Madera. 
Cal. 


WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  or  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address,  H.  Duveneck,  1004  Para  St.. 
Alameda.  Cal. 


I 
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dependable.  The  Trundaar  Tractor 
puts  through  every  farm  job  on 
schedule  time 


A  year's  profit  saved  in  one  day 


WHEN  the  loss  of  a  day  may  mean  the  loss 
vest,  you  appreciate  most  keenly  the  need  of 
that  will  never  fail  you.  When  help  is  short 
is  pressing,  a  tractor  that  will  give  service,  day 
after  day  without  fail,  will  bring  big  returns  on 
your  investment.  When  the  Trundaar  Tractor 
was  designed,  the  point  the  engineers  kept  most 
clearly  in  mind  was  that  this  tractor  must  always 
be  ready  for  use  when  needed. 

Why  this  tractor  is  so  dependable 

The  design  of  the  tread  is  one  reason  why  the 
Trundaar  is  uniformly  dependable.  This  tread,  of 
the  endless  chain  type,  is  built  on  the  old  log- 
chain  principle.    The  connecting  links  are  short, 
thus  reducing  the  play  and  minimizing  wear. 
Absolutely  no  lubrication  is  required.  On 
treads  where  lubrication  is  necessary,  the 
mixture  of  dust  and  oil  works  into  the  parts 
and  grinds  them  away  much  as  emery  would. 
If  a  link  on  the  Trundaar  Tread  does  get 
broken,  no  time  is  lost.  The  links  and  grouser 
plates  are  attached  by  four  bolts  and  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Big,  powerful  engine 

The  engine  in  the  Trundaar  is  as  depend- 
able as  the  tread.  The  Special  Buckeye 
Tractor  Engine  supplies  an  excess  of  power 
for  all  field  and  stationary  work.  It  is  built 
expressly  to  stand  the  rough  going  and  con- 


Individual  multiple  disc 
drive  clutch 


Distributors  for  Southern  California 

WM.  GREGORY  &  SON, 

620  NORTH  MAIN  ST., 
XiOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


of  a  har-  stant  running  to  which  a  tractor  engine  is  subjected.  It  is  rated 
a  tractor  at  20  horsepower  on  the  drawbar  and  35  horsepower  on  the  belt, 
and  time        Grant  Miles,  of  Fairfield,  Washington,  writes: 

"During  my  spring  plowing  I  pulled  seven 
14-inch  plows  5  inches  deep  on  level  land, 
and  on  the  hilly  part  of  my  farm  I  pulled  five 
14-inch  plows  5  inches  deep.'' 

All  vital  parts  of  the  Trundaar  run  in  oil  and 
are  absolutely  protected  against  dust.  Even  the 
air  intake  of  the  carburetor  is  fitted  with  a  clari- 
fier  which  prevents  the  dust  from  getting  into  the 
cylinders. 

Each  tread   is   controlled   by   a  powerful 
multiple  disc  clutch  running  in  oil.    This  special 
feature  eliminates  the  need  of  gear  and  pinion 
drive  which  is  frequently  a  cause  of  inter- 
rupted service. 

The  massive  Trundaar  transmission,  the 
powerful  driving  clutches  and  the  double  three 
point  suspension  all  are  planned  to  make  the 
Trundaar  the  dependable  tractor. 

If  you  are  operating  a  farm  of  200  acres 
or  more  you  should  know  about  the  Trundaar. 
Write  today  for  information  showing  what 
this  tractor  is  doing  under  conditions  similar  . 
to  yours. 

The  Buckeye  Manufacturing  Company 

Anderson,  Indiana 
Distributors  for  Northern  California, 

A.  J.  HAMILTON, 

1204  EIGHTH  ST., 
SACRAMENTO,  CAD. 


Patented  log-chain  tread  and  driver 


Distributors  for  Central  California, 

MOTOR  DISTRIBUTORS  CO., 

1242-1246  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAD. 


You  can  work  a  Trundaar 
Tractor  any  day  in  the  year 


Provides  positive  traction 
without  packing,  the  soil 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


APRIL  5,  1919 


LOS  ANGELES 


Anthracnose  of  Berries  and  Its  Control 

Written  by  H.  I.  Schnabel,  Assistant  District  Club  Header,  Sebastopol,  Calif. 


ILL  VARIETIES  of  berries  may  be  affected  by  anthracnose, 
but  the  loganberry  is  the  only  one  in  this  section  on  which 
serious  damage  is  done.  The  average  life  of  the  loganberry 
yine  here  is  about  five  years.  With  proper  pruning  and  by 
spraying,  its  usefulness  can  be  extended  many  years  more. 
In  Oregon  there  are  many  vines  ten  to  fifteen  years  old  and  still  profit- 
able.   This  is  due  chiefly  to  spraying. 

Will  It  Pay  to  Spray  the  Loganberry? 
In  answer  to  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  advantages  of  this 
variety.  It  brings  a  good  price  and  matures  early.  The  sale  of  logan- 
berries brings  in  the  first  ready  money  of  the  summer.  This  point  alone 
is  worth  a  good  deal  to  most  ranchers.  But  the  value  of  this  variety  is 
so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  argument.  It  is  worth  spraying,  if  by 
so  doing  you  can  increase  the  yield  or  prolong  its  life,  or  both. 

Appearance  of  the  Disease. 
Anthracnose  is  a  fungus  disease  affecting  canes,  leaves  and  fruit.  On 
the  stems  the  disease  produces  spots  of  varying  size  and  color.  These 
spots  have  a  pale  center  with  irregular  brown  or  black  margins.  They 
may  run  together,  forming  long,  irregular  patches  of  diseased  tissue. 
On  .  the   leaves  small 


The  yield,  however,  was  four  times  as  much  on  the  sprayed  as  on  the 
unsprayed  part. 

Trials  with  spraying  for  anthracnose  by  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  on  black  raspberries  in  1914  included:  First,  dormant  (spring); 
second,  when  new  shoots  are  6  to  8  inches  long,  just  before  blooming. 

The  following  kinds  of  spray  were  used: 

Dormant — Lime-sulphur,  2%  gallons  to  50;  soluble  sulphur,  10  pounds 
to  50;  Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50. 

Summer — Lime-sulphur,  1%  gallons  to  50;  soluble  sulphur.  1  pound 
to  50;  Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50, 

The  results  of  the  Michigan  experiments  are  as  follows:  Three  appli- 
cations of  lime-sulphur  gave  very  satisfactory  control  of  the  disease  in 
both  1914  and  1915.  One  dormant  application  of  lime-sulphur  gave  good 
control  in  1914,  but  was  not  so  good  in  1915.  Soluble  sulphur  did  not 
give  satisfactory  control,  although  the  disease  was  checked  to  some 
degree.  Bordeaux  mixture  gave  only  fair  control.  It  was  found  to  injure 
the  foliage  under  certain  conditions. 

The  Michigan  recommendations  for  anthracnose  are  these: 


spots  are  produced  with 
pale  centers,  but  with 
rather  broad  reddish 
or  purple  borders.  The 
fruit  may  be  attacked 
and  if  so,  dries  up 
when  about  half 
grown. 

In  the  last  stages  of 
the  disease  the  vine 
sends  out  a  great  many 
small  canes  and  none 
of  these  ever  amount 
to  anything.  In  the 
earlier  stages  long 
ganes  may  send  off  a 
great  many  branches 
at  their  tips.  When 
this  happens  the  fo- 
liage on  these  fan- 
shaped  branches  is 
lighter  in  color  than 
on  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  first  sure  sign 
that  the  plant  is 
doomed.  The  follow- 
ing year  only  numer- 
ous small  canes  will 
come  from  the  crown. 

To  control,  prune 
out  the  old  vines  just 

as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off.  If  the  old  canes  are  left  till  spring,  they  will 
Infect  the  new  growth.    All  diseased  vines  should  likewise  be  removed. 

Trials  with  Spraying. 

One  of  the  trials  was  conducted  on  H.  A.  Chinnock's  place  near  Hessel 
Station.  Three  sprayings  of  Bordeaux  were  used  in  all.  The  standard 
4-4-50  formula  was  used.  A  little  soap  and  resin  were  added  to  give 
spreading  quality. 

The  first  spray  was  applied  August  20,  1917,  after  the  old  canes  had 
been  removed  but  the  new  ones  were  not  up.  The  second  spray  was 
applied  March  4.    A  third  spray  was  applied  April  25. 

Checks  were  left  for  each  spray.  The  first  spray  required  200  gallons 
of  material  per  acre  and  cost  about  $2.50.  The  later  sprays  did  not 
require  so  much  material,  as  the  foliage  was  lighter. 

The  following  results  were  noted:  Row  with  one  spray  (fall)  had 
25  good  vines,  69  diseased  vines;  row  with  two  sprays  (fall  and  spring), 
29  good  vines,  55  diseased  vines;  row  which  received  no  spray,  14  good 
vines,  78  diseased  vines.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  spray 
checked  the  disease  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Berries  are  used  throughout  the  Gold  Ridse  section   (Sonoma  county)  as   an  interplant  with  apples  to  secure  an  inc< 
till  the  apples  produce  fruit  in  commercial  quantities. 


First  —  Prune  out 
and  burn  all  old  canes 
(also  diseased  canes) 
just  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  off. 

Second — Spray  with 
lime  -  sulphur,  prefer- 
ably three  times,  as 
follows:  Dormant 
spray  (spring),  2% 
gallons  lime  -  sulphur 
to  50  gallons  of  water; 
new  shoots,  6  to  8 
inches,  1  %  gallons 
lime-sulphur  to  50  gal- 
lons of  water;  just  be- 
fore blossom,  1%  gal- 
lons lime-sulphur  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  • 

These  are  the  sprays 
recommended  for  Mich- 
igan. It  seems  that 
we  should  at  least  give 
it  a  trial  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  Any 
one  of  the  above 
sprays  will  do  some 
good,  but  not  as  much 
as  all  three.  It  is  im- 
portant to  begin  con- 
trol measures  before 
too  many  vines  are  af- 
fected.   To  allow  a  dis- 


eased condition  to  remain  too  long  unchecked  is  to  permanently  weaken 
the  plants  infected  and  to  imperil  the  rest  of  the  plantation.  Prices  now 
offered  for  loganberries  warrant  the  expenditures  necessary  for  control 
operations  and  more.   __ 

LOGANBERRIES  IMPORTED  FROM  OREGON. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

All  the  loganberry  plants  to  be  had  this  winter  were  bought  up  by 
M.  J.  Moniz,  a  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  of  Sebastopol,  Sonoma 
county.  In  reply  to  our  questions,  Mr.  Moniz  thinks  one  reason  why  the 
Oregon  loganberry  is  longer  lived  than  our  own  is  because  they  have  been 
caring  for  them  better  and  they  spray  in  January  with  lime-sulphur  or 
Bordeaux.  He  himself  had  prolonged  the  life  of  his  berries  by  double 
spraying — the  first  time  the  beginning  of  February  and  the  second  about 
six  weeks  later,  using  Bordeaux.  The  canes  sprayed  lasted  two  years 
longer  than  a  field  adjoining  of  the  same  age  left  unsprayed.  Four 
years  is  the  average  length  of  life  of  logans  in  the  Sebastopol  section,  he 
said,  though  when  they  were  first  planted  here  they  used  to  last  about 
(Concluded  on  page  529) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

THE  abundance  of  spring  rainfall  throughout 
the  greater  producing  area  of  the  State  is 
an  assurance  of  large  production  from  per- 
ennial and  winter-sown  plants  and  an  optimum  of 
growing  conditions  for  crops  planted  during  the 
frostless  season — either  by  conserved  moisture 
or  by  irrigation.  There  promises  to  be  also  in- 
creased availability  of  agricultural  labor  and  pre- 
sumably some  relief  from  risks  resulting  from 
emergency  wage-rates  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  selling  prices  of  the  commodities  produced. 
Tt  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  production  may 
be  more  confidently  pursued,  under  the  regulation 
of  good  judgment,  than  has  been  possible  during 
the  last  two  years  or  more,  because  there  prom- 
ises to  be  less  impulse  toward  plunging — now  that 
the  reels  calling  the  farmers  to  patriotic  sacrifice 
no  longer  traverse  the  screen  of  public  exhorta- 
tion. To  apply  President  Cleveland's  dictum,  agri- 
culture is  now  "confronted  by  a  condition,  not  a 
theory."  This  means  that  food  production  returns 
to  a  frontage  which  it  has  always  faced  and  in 
which  it  is  more  sure  to  discern  attainable  objec- 
tives. There  was  no  lack  of  objectives  in  the 
horizon  of  "speeding  up"  and  exhortation  to 
"greatest  possible  production  of  everything,"  but 
many  who  went  "over  the  top"  bravely  toward 
them  fell  into  entanglements  and  ambuscades  and 
machine-gun  nests  of  extreme  labor  cost,  transpor- 
tation embargoes  and  commercial  conspiracies  and 
casualties  were  multiplied  beyond  all  calculation. 
Now  that  plenty  of  moisture  is  assured  from  valley 
skies  and  mountain  snow-banks,  and  the  farmers' 
firmament  is  cleared  of  cloud-riding  camouflages, 
producers  may  safely  proceed  toward  large  pro- 
duction, for  the  demand  promises  to  be  good  for 
California's  distinctive  products,  while  lessened 
production  of  some  common  staples  will  clear  up 
what  there  is  left  of  unprofitable  accumulations. 
Tn  fact,  it  looks  as  though  the  real-value  figures 
of  the  1919  products  would  reach  a  higher  aggre- 
gate than  was  heaped  up  for  the  1918  products, 
figured  largely  upon  prices  which  we  did  not  get. 
J*     J*  J* 

RESEMBLANCE  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

IT  MAY  be  fanciful,  but  we  think  we  see  in  the 
present  crop  outlook  conditions  an  analogy  to 
the  State  in  which  the  League  of  Nations  en- 
terprise finds  itself.  In  this  President  Cleveland's 
epigram  also  holds:  "We  are  confronted  by  a 
condition,  not  a  theory."  For  the  theory  upon 
which  the  project  took  flight  is  sadly  cloud- 
screened  and  the  League  is  bravely  striving  to 
come  through  by  surmounting  conditions  as  they 
really  are.  This  gives  us  more  hope  of  success- 
ful world-service  and  it  is  really  very  fortunate 
that  the  League  should  encounter  the  breaks  in  its 
gait  at  the  starting  line  rather  than  at  the  dis- 
tance pole!  And  surely  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  trying  to  make  a  get-away  are  very 
disconcerting.  The  submerged  nations  which  the 
League  expected  to  plant  firmly  on  life-rafts  of 
peaceful  existence  on  which  they  could  joyfully 
paddle  to  havens  of  international  brotherhood,  are 
belaboring  each  other  with  oars  and  pike-poles 


and  a  strong  east  wind  is  bringing  upon  them  a 
heavy  sea  of  disorder  which  threatens  to  sub- 
merge them  deeper  in  anarchy  than  they  formerly 
were  In  autocracy,  perhaps.  Meantime  the  great 
saving-nations  of  the  earth  have  not  only  this 
sad  condition  among  their  proteges  to  overcome, 
but  they  have  hard  conditions  of  their  own  to 
adjust  to  their  national  standards  of  right  and 
safety.  There  seems  to  be  occasion  to  wonder 
whether  some  great  powers  and  ex-powers  were 
not,  and  are  not  still,  seizing  upon  our  American 
theory  of  the  League  to  pull  their  own  chestnuts 
from  the  embers  of  the  world  conflagration.  And 
while  wondering  about  what  others  are  doing  for 
themselves  it  seems  timely  to  wonder  what  they 
are  trying  to  put  over  on  us.  Here,  too,  it  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  condition  rather  than  of  theory, 
for  as  we  write  the  report  comes  that  Japan  has 
already  secured  an  option  on  some  Mexican  ter- 
ritory and  President  Wilson  is  said  to  be  trying 
hard  to  galvanize  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  modi- 
fication of  the  League  covenant  so  that  the  doc- 
trine may  not  fall  into  another  of  President  Cleve- 
land's creations — "innocuous  desuetude."  Wash- 
ington was  surely  right  in  warning  his  children 
against  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations. 
It  was  the  theory  that  the  danger  would  be, Euro- 
pean: the  condition  seems  to  be  that  it  is  Asiatic. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  becoming  more  clear 
each  day  that  the  close  scrutiny,  which  opposition 
is  compelling,  is  fitting  the  theory  of  the  League 
of  Nations  more  closely  to  conditions  as  they 
really  exist  and  in  that  way  increasing  its  chances 
of  being  useful  to  the  world  and  safer  to  our- 
selves, ji    jt  j* 

FARM  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS. 

AND  now  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  in  our 
narrow  field  of  California  agriculture  we  are 
up  against  President  Cleveland's  distinction 
between  condition  and  theory  just  as  hard  as 
President  Wilson  seems  to  be  in  his  grander  enter- 
prise of  world  statesmanship.  We  started  out 
gayly  and  confidently  in  support  of  our  theory 
that  the  way  to  secure  a  rationally  conservative 
and  progressive  organization  of  California  agri- 
culture would  be  to  organize  an  affiliation  of  all 
the  active  co-operative  associations  we  have  and 
to  arrange  to  have  them  do  a  joint  business  for 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  agriculture 
through  a  representative,  delegated  assembly.  To 
this  day  no  one  has  denied  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
good  theory  and  many  have  declared  that  it  is 
the  only  way  to  do  it.  To  a  superficial  observer 
our  theory  might  seem  more  fortunate  than  Presi- 
dent Wilson's,  for  nobody  kicked  ours,  while  his 
theory  has  struck  floating  mines  all  the  way  from 
Idaho  to  Cape  Cod  and  from  New  York  to  Mis- 
sissippi. The  result  probably  will  be  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  world-ship  of  state  will  sail  into 
harbor  with  some  good  stout  patches  on  its  hull, 
while  ours  will  never  get  out  of  the  drydock — 
which  is  the  proper  place  for  a  theory  which  no 
one  thinks  worth  patching  up  to  meet  conditions. 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  quite  ready  to  try 
to  meet  the  condition  which  confronts  us  in  some 
other  way.  We  are  now  studying  a  new  organi- 
zation through  which  our  agriculture  may  be  ef- 
fectively organized  for  a  fair  deal  to  all  engaged 
in  agricultural  production  without  affiliations  with 
promoters  of  disorder,  which  is,  we  hope,  impos- 
sible in  this  country.  This  new  effort  at  agri- 
cultural organization  originated  among  well-known 
and  reputable  farmers  of  San  Joaquin  county  and 
fs  now  taking  form  in  other  counties — as  was 
shown  in  our  last  issue  in  the  report  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  movement  in  Santa  Clara  county. 
Its  name  is  the  "Farm  Owners  and  Operators'  As- 
sociation." Our  Mr.  Hodges  is  now  making  a 
study  of  its  parentage,  purposes,  methods  and 
achievements  thus  far,  and  will  soon  present  the 
results  of  his  investigation  for  the  consideration 
of  our  readers.  In  it  we  are  clearly  confronted 
by  a  condition  of  existence,  not  a  theory  of  it, 
and  its  concreteness  commands  our  deepest  interest. 

FARM  BUREAU  PUBLICATIONS. 

THERE  is  also  a  keen  issue  between  conditions 
and  theories  in  the  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  certain  county  publications  known 
as  "Farm  Bureau  Monthlies" — which  have  been 
undertaken  in  most  counties  having  Farm  Ad- 
visors and  Farm  Bureaus  which  support  them  and 
provide  in  part  for  their  work.    The  Farm  Bureau 


Monthly  arose  as  a  house  organ  of  the  local  farm 
•  ur*au  and  has  been  until  recently  of  "circular" 
form  and  dimensions,  serving  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Farm  Advisor  and  the 
farmers,  who  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  under- 
takings of  the  county  bureau  which  worked  with 
him.  Recently  a  few  county  farm  bureaus  have 
abandoned  the  original  plan  of  local  publication 
and  have  given  their  name  and  support  to  ex- 
panded proprietary  sheets  in  which  editors  and 
business  solicitors  undertake  to  demonstrate  their 
journalistic  genius.  It  is  not  a  matter  which 
directly  concerns  us,  for  our  field  is  technical  and 
State-wide  and  cannot  cover  details  of  local  county 
interest.  But  we  must  suggest  that  such  ex- 
panded  publications  are  unjust  to  the  county  papers 
which  are  forced  to  enter  into  competition  with 
them  and  must  often  result  in  weakening  or  check- 
ing the  progress  of  our  established  county  press, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  general,  State  jour- 
nalistic structure.  In  many  and  probably  in  most 
of  the  counties  which  have  farm  bureaus  there  are 
enterprising  and  creditable  county  papers  which 
have  worked  early  and  late  for  years  to  promote 
county  development  and  individual  prosperity  of 
county  producers.  In  many  cases,  we  doubt  not, 
the  fact  that  county  bureaus  exist  is  due  to  the 
advocacy  and  more  specific  assistance  which  the 
local  editors  and  publishers  have  extended  to 
them  as  enterprises  of  potential  value  ttf  their 
constituents.  It  is  our  conviction  that  entering 
the  local  field  as  competitors  in  news  distribution 
and  business  patronage  is  a  proceeding  of  ques- 
tionable wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  farm  bureaus. 
Though  we  have  been  thinking  of  the  matter  for 
some  time,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  have  entered 
an  issue  about  publication  which  is  not  of  con- 
cern to  us,  had  it  not  been  for  the  declaration 
of  belief  and  practice  by  the  Sacramento  Farm 
Bureau,  which  is  opposed  to  the  ventures  we  have 
indicated.  This  bureau,  in  announcing  the  sus- 
pension of  its  monthly  for  lack  of  funds,  adds 
these  declarations: 

Several  counties  have  changed  the  character  of 
their  publication  and  by  publishing  advertisements 
have  put  their  papers  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
This,  however,  merely  cheapens  the  paper,  as  well 
as  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  paper  is 
published.  At  the  last  Farm  Bureau  directors' 
meeting  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of  E.  A. 
Gammon,  Arthur  E.  Greene  and  R.  E.  Watson, 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  Farm 
Bureau  publication.  A  representative  from  an- 
other county  was  present  at  this  meeting  and 
desired  to  take  over  the  publication  for  its  value 
as  an  advertising  medium.  The  committee  believes 
that  a  change  of  character  of  the  paper  would  be 
an  unwise  move,  and  that  rather  than  do  so  it  is 
more  desirable  to  discontinue  the  publication  until 
more  funds  are  available. 

And  until  that  time  arrives  the  Sacramento 
bureau  will  furnish  its  material  for  publication 
in  the  county  papers,  to  which  it  geographically 
and  otherwise  belongs.  The  service  of  the  estab- 
lished county  press  to  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural interests  is  very  great  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  Sacramento  Farm  Bureau  has  decided  to 
recognize  it  in  this  way. 

Jt  j* 

HOUSE  ORGANS  AND  PIPE  ORGANS. 

BUT  though  the  foregoing  is  not  of  direct  im- 
portance to  us,  there  is  a  corollary  to  it  for 
which  we  have  at  least  a  Platonic  affection, 
and  that  is  the  disposition  of  co-operative  associa- 
tions to  project  their  circulars  of  special  informa- 
tion to  their  membership  into  quasi  technical 
journals  of  general  agriculture.  Though  they  an- 
nounce their  output  as  house  organs,  they  are  apt 
to  begin  very  soon  to  lay  pipes  to  tap  the  reser- 
voirs of  joy  into  which  real  agricultural  editors 
continually  dip  their  hyacinthine  locks  or  to  pene- 
trate the  vaults  in  which  real  agricultural  pub- 
lishers store  their  great  gains  of  gold  and  gems. 
This  is  their  theory  of  the  reward  of  the  passion 
to  write  and  the  passion  to  print — beyond  the 
scope  and  capacity  which  their  house-organ  char- 
ters authorize — and  they  are  confronted  by  the 
conviction  that  the  effort  yields  them  nothing  but 
trouble  and  expense — because  the  public  discounts 
it  as  subsidized,  ex-parte  pleading  and  avails  them 
nothing  when  a  situation  arises  in  which  they 
need  and  really  deserve  a  push  in  public  favor. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  They  nibble  like 
mice  into  the  great  cheese  of  influence  and  patron- 
age which  the  recognized  and  respected  journals 
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of  agriculture  have  labored  for  decades  to  hoop 
up  and  they  undermine  the  foundations  of  such 
legitimate    journals    upon    public    approval  and 
patronage,  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which 
their  permanence  and  improvement  can  be  made 
secure.     Now   California  has  about  half  a  dozen 
recognized  journals  of  agriculture,  of  which  the 
oldest,  most  widely  circulated  and  best  is — but 
modesty  forbids  its  nomination.    All  these  jour- 
nals are  working  for  the  promotion  and  prosper- 
ity of  California  farming  to  the  best  of  their 
capacity  and  resources.    In  a  way  they  are  all 
non-profit  concerns,  for  everything  above  cost  goes 
back  for  improvement  of  those  which  make  a 
surplus  and  possibly  some  of  them  will  not  recoup 
in  a  generation  the  expense  of  their  foundation. 
These  journals,  maintained  at  such  sacrifice  largely 
because  their  owners  desire  to  do  something  worth 
while  for  the  advancement  of  the  State,  constitute 
California   relatively    the   best   provided    in  the 
country   with   agricultural   journals,   because  no 
agricultural  journal  published  in  California  can 
get  much  circulation  beyond  the  State  to  whose 
peculiar    climatic    conditions    its    contents  are 
adapted.    For  half  a  century  or  less  these  journals 
have  labored  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  industries 
which  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Prac- 
tically all  they  have  accumulated  for  themselves 
is  the  good  repute  and  good  will  which  the  Cali- 
fornia public  generously  accords  to  them.  Their 
theory  is  that  the  enterprises  of  the  State,  devel- 
oping rapidly  in  wealth-creation  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  multiplying  rapidly  in  widely  dis- 
tributed prosperity,  naturally  desire  and  expect 
to  take  technical  information  and  suggestion  from 
the  established  journals  which  these  enterprises 
and  these  people   have  created.     The  condition 
is  that  the  best  and  most  influential  publicity  is 
not  being  realized  for  our  co-operative  enterprises 
because  no  self-respecting  technical  journal  can 
play  second  to  a  house  organ,  even  though 

— from  one  blast  of  wind 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soundboard  breathes. 


seed  can  be  broadcasted  at  about  35  pounds  to  the 
acre  on  such  preparation  of  soil  as  would  be  made 
for  corn  or  it  can  be  drilled  in  for  furrow  irriga- 
tion and  continuous  bloom  may  be  had  until  the 
plant  is  blasted  by  too  high  heat  or  by  frost. 
What  is  called  "common  buckwheat"  is  better  for 
bloom  than  some  of  the  selected  kinds,  which  have 
a  higher  value  for  grain.  We  presume  you  know 
that  buckwheat  honey  is  dark  colored  and  of  low 
commercial  value  generally. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Must   Give   Foil   Name   and  Address. 


Vine  Hoppers  and  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  our  vines  suffered  by 
the  vine  hoppers  and  we  sprayed  with  nicotine, 
but  did  not  seem  to  kill  many  of  them.  I  have 
been  informed  that  nothing  else  can  kill  the  hop- 
per but  nicotine  spray  applied  at  a  particular  time. 
I  want  to  try  this  year  again  and  at  the  same  time 
I  want  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  mildew.  What 
can  I  mix  in  with  nicotine?  What,  how  and 
how  much? — H.  M.,  Livingston. 

It  is  essential  to  spray  for  vine  hoppers,  after 
they  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  and  before  they 
get  wings.  Watch  for  them  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  and  spray  as  soon  as  you  find  any  of 
them  with  wing  pads  developed.  In  ordinary  years 
in  the  Fresno  section  such  spraying  has  to  be  done 
between  May  20  and  June  10.  To  secure  a  fungi- 
cide also  one  pint  of  nicotine  can  be  added  to  200 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  (dilute  1  to  35  for  use  on 
foliage),  but  treatment  for  mildew  should  usually 
be  applied  much  earlier  than  desirable  for  leaf 
hoppers.  For  mildew,  sulphur  should  be  used  on 
the  new  growth  when  not  advanced  more  than  six 
inches  and  should  be  blown  upon  the  top  of  the 
leaves  where  it  will  readily  vaporize.  To  get  the 
leaf  hoppers  the  spray  must  cover  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  where  they  are. 


Buckwheat  for  Bees. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  desirous  of  planting 
some  buckwheat  this  year  on  land  which  can  be 
irrigated  and  which  has  been  in  corn  for  two 
years.  Please  give  us  your  advice  regarding 
planting,  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  if  it  will 
be  necessary  or  expedient  to  irrigate.  There  has 
been  no  buckwheat  planted  in  our  vicinity  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  do  well  here 
or  not.    It  is  for  our  bees. — S.  N.  C,  Modesto. 

It  ought  to  be  easy  enough  to  grow  buckwheat 
on  good  corn  land  to  the  blooming  stage.  Even 
if  it  should  get  a  Dlast  of  hot  wind,  which  it  does 
not  like,  it  should  strike  out  for  bloom  again  if 
there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  land  to  push  it. 
For  a  seed  crop  it  may  be  more  difficult.  It  has 
to  be  sown  after  frost  danger  is  past,  as  it  is 
very  tender  and  soil-warmth  is  necessary.  The 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Alfalfa  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  value  of  damaged 
alfalfa  hay  put  on  a  bearing  orchard  of  prunes 
and  what  to  a  young  orchard?  How  should  it  be 
applied  and  which  is  the  best  time?  What  can 
one  pay  a  ton  for  this  hay  and  get  the  return 
in  this  way? — J.  S.  S.,  Lawrence. 

When  the  prices  of  fertilizers  are  normal,  that 
is  when  they  are  not  affected  by  war  conditions, 
the  plant  foods  in  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  are  equiva- 
lent to  what  you  could  buy  of  fertilizers  for  $8  or 
$10.  Therefore,  theoretically,  if  the  crop  you  are 
growing  needs  fertilizers  and  is  worth  enough  to 
warrant  you  in  adding  the  expenditure  to  the 
other  costs  of  production,  the  hay  would  be  worth 
the  amount  stated.  Whether  a  ton  of  hay  would 
bring  you  more  than  ten  dollars  in  the  form  of 
more  prunes  or  larger  prunes  or  better  thrift  and 
growth  of  the  trees  for  future  crops  of  prunes, 
can  only  be  told  by  trying  it  on  your  soil  and 
your  trees.  The  result  depends  on  the  figures  you 
can  make  on  the  yield  and  value  "before  and  after 
taking,"  or  by  comparing  equal  areas  of  the  same 
soil  having  hay  and  not  having  it.  The  question 
is  incapable  of  answer  except  on  the  basis  of 
actual  test.  The  hay  should  be  plowed  under 
early  in  the  rainy  season  if  dependent  upon  rain- 
fall for  decay:  with  irrigation,  later  applications 
are  permissible.   

Farmers'  Selling  Licenses. 

To  the  Editor:  Suppose  a  man  has  a  farm  in 
one  county  and  the  nearest  town  to  his  farm,  and 
where  he  does  all  his  business,  is  in  another  coun- 
ty, and  where  they  make  everyone  take  out  a 
license  to  sell  anything  he  wishes  to  sell,  will  he 
have  to  pay  license  to  sell  what  his  farm  pro- 
duces? Is  it  a  State  law,  or  can  each  county 
make  what  laws  it  wants? — L.  C,  Nipomo. 

The  State  does  not  require  a  selling  license  from 
any  farmer  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  does  any 
county  do  so.  You  are  probably  up  against  a 
town  ordinance  in  your  market  town,  and  the 
town  trustees  may  enact  such  an  ordinance  partly 
for  revenue  and  partly  because  local  storekeepers 
have  influence  enough  to  get  such  legislation  to 
protect  themselves  from  competition  with  pro- 
ducers. In  such  cases  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  your  farm  is  in  the  same  county  with 
the  town  or  not.  The  town  lays  tribute  upon  all 
outsiders.   

Popcorn  Dodging  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise  early  or  late 
planting  of  popcorn  to  best  avoid  worms?  In  either 
case,  what  time  would  you  suggest?  Can  you  tell 
me  the  most  popular  commercial  variety? — A.  W. 
L.,  Atwater. 

We  do  not  know  which  to  advise,  for  both  early 
and  late  plantings  sometimes  come  through  almost 
clean  because  they  happen  to  silk  between  the 
broods  of  moths  when  none  of  them  are  flying. 
It  is  our  notion  that  extra  early  planting  is  most 
apt  to  do  it,  because  the  succession  is  closest  when 
there  is  most  corn  feeding  up  the  worms.  Early 
planting  is  done  at  whatever  date  the  particular 
place  becomes  free  from  danger  of  frost.  The 
"White  Rice"  is  the  most  popular  variety,  but  do 
not  risk  growing  much  unless  you  can  get  a  con- 
tract with  a  buyer.  The  general  market  is  not 
very  dependable.   

Mulching  the  Strawberry  Bed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  strawberry  bed  irri- 
gated by  a  whirling  spray;  also  some  long  rye  hay 
without  any  grain  in  the  heads.  Would  it  be 
practical  to  use  the  hay  as  a  mulch  to  conserve 
moisture  and  keep  the  berries  clean?  They  use 
straw  this  way  in  the  East,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  done  in  California. — R.  M.  C, 
Sebastopol. 

Yes,  the  plan  is  just  as  good  in  California  when 
you  are  irrigating  by  artificial  showers.  It  makes 
a  very  neat  cover  and  gives  clean  berries  and 
strong  plants  because  it  holds  moisture  near  the 
surface — if  one  does  not  mind  the  amount  of  fuss 
in  getting  the  stuff  on  and  off — which  costs  too 
much  in  commercial  practice.    There  is  some  dan- 


OUR  CIRCULATION  JUMPS 
THIS  WEEK 

Commencing-  with  this  issue,  by  an  order  received  from 
the  Purchasing-  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  we  shall 
mail  each  week  1500  copies  of  The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
to  France.  These  1500  copies  are  to  be  used  in  the 
educational  department  of  that  great  philanthropic  or- 
ganization for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 


ger  of  burning  by  reflected  heat  from  the  bleached 
cover  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  State,  but  perhaps 
not  so  near  the  coast  as  you  are. 


Black  Walnuts  on  Oak  Clearings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  clearing  new  land  from 
small  oak  and  pepper  trees  and  a  low  green  brush 
common  to  Lake  county.  The  trees  are  being 
chopped  and  I  will  use  goats  for  the  next  two 
years  to  kill  the  suckers.  I  then  plan  to  pull  the 
stumps.  When  will  the  best  time  be  to  plant  the 
black  walnut?  I  am  sprouting  the  nuts  now  in 
the  nursery.  If  I  plant  this  spring,  do  I  gain 
anything?  And  will  the  roots  injure  the  young 
walnuts  with  fungus  growth? — J.  H.  G.,  Lakeport. 

The  sprouted  nuts  should  be  planted  in  nursery 
rows  right  away — when  the  soil  is  right.  You  can 
grow  the  seedlings  in  nursery  for  two  or  three- 
years  and  then  plant  out  successfully  or  you  can 
plant  the  nuts  in  place  now,  if  you  wish  to  take 
the  trouble  of  surrounding  them  with  palings  to 
hold  off  the  goats.  The  black  walnut  is  practically 
unaffected  by  root  fungus. 


Planting  Peanuts. 

To  the  Editor:  What  time  of  year  shall  I  plant 
peanuts  and  which  variety  would  do  best  in  the 
mountain  country?  Have  sandy  soil.  Also,  what 
about  irrigation? — T.  A.,  Calpella. 

Plant  after  danger  of  frost  is  over:  afc  corn- 
planting  time  in  your  district.  We  do  not  know 
which  variety  does  best  at  elevations.  The  "Cali- 
fornia White"  is  the  variety  chiefly  grown.  Irri- 
gation is  essential  in  all  but  low  river-bottom 
loam,  which  is  naturally  moist.  The  water  should 
be  applied  between  the  rows  and  not  by  flooding — 
therefore  ridge  planting  is  desirable.  Put  on  water 
before  the  leaves  show  lack  of  it,  so  the  plants 
will  grow  continuously  without  stopping  and 
starting  again.   

Killing  "Oregon  Grape." 

To  the  Editor:  A  correspondent  asks  for  "some 
methods  of  killing  out  or  getting  rid  of  'Oregon 
grape'  root.  It  has  about  taken  our  little  ranch." 
I  pass  this  question  on  to  you,  thinking  that  you. 
or  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  give  valu- 
able suggestions.  The  Oregon  grape  root  men- 
tioned, I  am  assuming,  is  the  Mahonia  or  Berberis 
aquefolium. — W.  L.  H.,  Davis. 

Unless  it  is  practicable  to  goat  the  land,  we 
know  no  way  but  to  keep  cutting  off  all  the  top 
growth  during  the  summer  and  pulling  out  all 
the  roots  which  come  to  sight  during  the  winter 
plowing.  If  any  reader  knows  better,  we  should 
like  to  have  his  experience. 


Borers  in  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  please  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  prune  trees  affected  with  some  sort  of  worm 
that  burrows  its  way  into  the  tree,  killing  the 
limbs  and  whole  trees?  Does  this  disease  spread 
from  tree  to  tree? — B.  L.  B.,  Visalia. 

There  are  several  borers  which  can  do  what  you 
describe.  We  cannot  tell  which  you  have  without 
a  specimen.  If  you  will  get  out  one  and  send  it, 
signing  your  full  name  to  the  letter,  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  to  inform  you.  These  pests  go 
freely  from  tree  to  tree. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following:  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricultur  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  April  1,  1919: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 
,  "  ,  Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  i  > 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Uti'a  Min'm 

Eureka   22        33.78        38.70         63  42 

Red  Bluff  09        25.87        21.49  78  50 

Sacramento   11        17.09        17.04         74  46 

San  Francisco  ...     .43        25.54         19.54  67  48 

San  Jose   29        18.98        14.68         74  40 

Fresno    6.56         8.27         89  46 

San  Luis  Obispo..     .03        17.78        18.12  54  46 

I.os  Angeles   8.18       14.02.        72  50 

San  Diego    8.08         8.86         64  S2 

SNOW  ON  GROUND  MARCH  81. 
Emigrant  Gap,  34  Inches;   Portola,  5  inches;  Squirrel 
Inn,  4  inches;  Huntington  Lake,  55  inches;  Cascada,  bare; 
Summit,    109    inches;    Sierravllle,    bare;    McCloud,  bare; 
lnskip,  59  inches. 
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Spring  Orchard  Notes 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees  by  John  1.  Fox.] 


Care  in  Single  Plowing. 

On  the  subject  of  single  plowing, 
especially  away  from  the  trees  and 
vines,  let  us  again  revert  to  the  care 
necessary  in  carrying  out  this  opera- 
tion. There  is  rarely  more  than  two 
rounds  to  make  after  the  double 
plowing  has  been  finished  and  there 
never  ought  to  be  more.  With  the 
larger  trees  there  is  no  point  in  get- 
ting too  close  to  the  butt  except  to 
do  away  with  the  weeds,  and  this 
can  be  done  later  with  cultivator 
and  disk  unless  the  trees  are  young. 
Then  a  hoe  should  be  employed  to 
crack  the  ground  around  them. 
There  are  two  very  substantial  rea- 
sons why  you  should  not  plow  too 
close  to  a  tree  or  too  deep.  If  you 
plow  close,  some  of  those  trees  are 
going  to  be  barked  and  bruised  and 
infection  of  wood  rot  or  crown  gall 
invariably  enters  here.  If  you  plow 
too  deep,  you  may  snag  a  large  root, 
the  injury  to  which  is  much  more 
important  than  breaking  your  little 
plow,  for  it  also  results  in  infection. 
The  job  of  single  plowing  from  the 
trees  only  comes  once  a  year.  It  is 
the  meanest  job  on  the  ranch  next 
to  spraying,  especially  if  the  ground 
gets  a  bit  hard.  But  it  doesn't  last 
long  and  it  pays  to  take  plenty  of 
time  and  infinite  pains.  An  irri- 
table man  or  a  lunging,  headstrong 
horse  should  not  be  used  on  this 
operation.  For  the  man  must  take 
pains  to  drive  and  weave  a  little  the 
last  round  and  not  take  it  out  on 
the  horse  by  jerking  him  around 
every  time  a  flying  branch  whips 
him  in  the  face.  The  best  horse  in 
the  world  loses  interest  if  he  is 
yanked  around  by  a  fool.  The  writer 
himself  has  been  a  fool  in  this  par- 
ticular in  years  gone  by  and  can 
speak  with  a  very  intimate  knowl- 
edge in  this  matter. 

Sulphuring  Vines. 

Supplies  of  dry  sulphur  are  now 
being  laid  in  ready  to  sulphur  the  J 
young  vines  the  first  time.  During 
the  war  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
obtain  sulphur  just  when  it  was 
wanted,  but  conditions  are  easier 
now.  The  first  sulphurings  of  the 
vines  are  the  most  important  ones 
and  it  will  be  especially  so  this  wet 
spring.  This  is  done  when  the  first 
shoots  of  the  vine  are  six  or  eight 
inches  long  and  again  when  the 
blooms  open  up.  It  is  much  better 
to  use  a  good  knapsack  or  other 
blower  to  do  the  sulphuring  than 
shakers  or  sprinklers,  because  every 
part  of  the  leaves  and  vine  get  a 
speck  of  it;  also  there  is  far  less 
waste,  which  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  finer  the  sulphur,  the 
better  results  are  obtained  —  the 
larger  the  sack  of  sulphur  is  con- 
taining your  100  pounds,  the  finer  it 
has  been  milled,  so  that  is  a  good 
way  to  -judge. 

Atomic  Sulphur  and  Copperas. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained 
on  the  Stanly  ranch  in  Napa  county 
by  using  atomic  sulphur  when  the 
weather  continued  too  dull  to  use 
dry  sulphur  to  advantage.  Andrew 
Rasniussen  of  Calistoga  uses  a  spray 
just  before  the  buds  open  of  20 
pounds  of  ropperas  to  50  gallons  of 
water  and  claims  his  freedom  from 
mildew  is  due  to  this  treatment.  This 


Is  used  as  a  dormant  spray.  To 
wait  until  the  vine  is  in  heavy  fo- 
liage before  sulphuring  in  the  north- 
ern and  coast  counties  especially  in- 
creases the  cost  both  in  time  and 
material  and  increases  the  risk.  The 
general  impression  prevails  that  all 
grapes  may  realize  a  good  price 
again  this  year,  but  this  is  only  an 
opinion.  Anyway,  wine  grapes  or 
table  grapes,  we  have  pruned  and 
cultivated  them,  and  we  must  go  the 
whole  hog  and  do  the  thing  right. 
It's  no  use  being  a  "piker"  and  tak- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  chance.  So  let 
us  sulphur  at  the  right  times,  do  it 
thoroughly  and  watch  the  indicator 
with  hopefulness. 

Spring  Plowing. 

In  many  sections  where  the  land 
is  heavy  or  underlaid  with  clay, 
spring  plowing  has  been  delayed  and 
must  be  rather  late  now.  It  will, 
at  any  rate,  give  the  cover-crops  a 
chance  and  a  few  men  are  getting 
uneasy  lest  they  should  have  more 
to  turn  under  than  they  can  suc- 
cessfully stow  away.  But  there  is 
very  little  fear  of  this  in  most  places. 
We  find  there  is  quite  a  demand  for 
men  with  teams  or  tractors  to  as- 
sist in  the  plowing  and  the  demand 
is  hard  to  fill.  Inside  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  everybody  will  want  their 
work  done  at  once.  It  looks  as  if  a 
lot  of  preliminary  disking  will  have 
to  be  done  to  help  hold  the  ground 
from  drying  out  after  the  rains  are 
over  and  until  the  plows  can  get 
round  to  it  all. 

Cut  and  Cover  Up  Bruises. 

Where  tree?  are  badly  bruised  so 
as  to  break  the  bark— and  accidents 
will  happen  even  with  the  boss  him- 
self at  the  helm — it  pays  to  go  over 
the  ground  after  you  are  through. 
Gott  hammit.  won't  mend  them. 
Make  a  good  clean  cut  of  the  wounds 
and  paint  them  over  with  asphal- 
tum.  It  seems  a  big  chore  to  sug- 
gest at  such  a  very  busy  time  of 
year,  but  it  pays.  Many  a  man  has 
a  strong  lad  that  can  do  such  work 
after  he  returns  from  school,  who 
would  like  to  earn  a  quarter  occa- 
sionally and  who  would  be  interested 
in  this  minor  surgical  operation  as 
well  as  feeling  that  he  was  carrying 
out  important  work. 


STATE'S  ALMOND  CONDITIONS. 

There  was  a  splendid  bloom  and 
a  pretty  good  setting  of  almonds 
generally.  We  have  noticed  that  the 
fruits  that  will  hang  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  the  blooming  promised. 
Cool  and  rainy  weather  through  the 
blooming  season  is  blamed  for  this. 
A  "whale  of  a  crop"  is  no  longer 
expected.  It  is  time  for  another 
spraying  of  sulphur  now  (April  5) 
as  a  safeguard  against  rust  and  mites. 


VIGOROUS  OLD  VINES. 

A.  M.  Stone  of  Hanford  has  some 
vines  38  years  old  that  last  season 
gave  him  as  good  a  crop  as  he  has 
ever  had  from  them — and  he  has 
gathered  35.  They  seem  to  be  un- 
impaired by  age,  he  says.  He  has 
100  acres  on  his  ranch  north  of 
town,  of  which  24  are  set  to  vines. 
From  the  24  acres  he  last  year  se- 
cured a  yield  of  54  tons  of  raisins. 


REMINDERS  FOR  ORCHARDISTS. 

While  the  soil  has  plenty  of  moisture  and  length  growth  is  proceeding 
is  a  good  time  to  give  those  citrus  trees  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  doesn't  do  to  jog  them  up 
unless  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  keep  the  extra  growth  in  good  trim. 

Get  that  arsenate  of  lead  and  atomic  sulphur  or  Bordeaux  on  hand, 
ready  for  the  codling  moth  and  scab  spray  in  the  calyx.  It  is  a  poor 
plan  to  wait  till  the  day  it  has  to  be  used. 

An  extra  spray  nozzle  doesn't  cost  much  and  is  a  mighty  useful  acces- 
sory when  one  lead  goes  on  the  bum. 

The  spray  outfit  is  the  most  important  tool  on  the  fruit  ranch  these 
spring  days.  Keep  it  in  good  running  order  yourself.  George  might 
forget  it. 

The  late  rains  have  made  covtr-crops  in  some  places  so  exuberant  that 
the  owners  will  have  quite  a  picnic  getting  away  with  them.  We  have 
noticed  several  lately  being  chopped  up  with  a  cutaway  disk,  preparatory 
to  plowing. 

Vineyardists!  Buy  your  sulphur  NOW.  Feed  that  tractor  plenty  of 
good  oil  and  she'll  simply  purr  along  through  the  orchard.  Was  it 
Leviticus  called  it  the  oil  of  joy? 


rteFRUIT  GROWER^ 

"for  tr?Q  planting 
most  satisfactory9 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  are  75  to  100  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  willmnjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees^snb- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 

for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


<{AN¥jp 


STUMPING 


^arm  Powders! 


EUREKA 


Landscape  Architects 
Gardeners 


Do  not  forget,  when  making  your  plans, 
or  giving  estimates,  that  we  have  the  stock 
you  need,  and  will  allow  very  liberal  dis- 
count. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA. 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTORS 

that  will  keep  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  raking 
bark  in  culUvation.  etc.  We  make  a  number 
of  kinds  of  wraps,  among  these  are  the 
YUCCA,  which  has  the  fastening  wire  entirely 
around  It.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  wUl  tell 
you  what  kind  to  use. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you 
to  plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your 
plant  nor  stopping  its  growth  in  transplant- 
ing a  single  hour.  For  starting  early  vege- 
tables, such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower.  .  cucumbers.  cantaloupes,  and 
squash.  Also  for  propagating  rose  cuttings, 
geraniums,  eucalyptus,  or  olive  cuttings.  It 
is  the  most  practical  pot  on  the  market 
today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for 
samples  of  either  pots  or  protectors.  Tell  us 
which  you  are  Interested  In. 

THE  EXPAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
93S  E.  Central  Ave..  Kedlands.  C«i. 
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Citrus  Conditions  in  Tulare  County. 


The  recent  rains  have  greatly  bene- 
fited the  citrus  groves  of  this  county 
in  general  and  at  present  the  trees 
show  a  healthier  appearance  than  for 
nearly  two  years  past.  The  new 
fruit  wood  development  is  fairly  un- 
der way  at  this  date  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  generally  normal  or 
a  little  heavy.  Little  can  be  said  at 
this  date  relative  to  soil  conditions, 
but  it  is  evidence  that  the  recent 
rains  have  also  benefited  greatly  rel- 
ative to  this  condition.  No  doubt 
the  rains  have  had  a  leaching  effect 
on  the  soils  where  salt  was  present. 

A  large  number  of  the  citrus  grow- 
ers have  acted  very  prudently  this 
year  regarding  their  plowing,  and 
have  accomplished  this  work  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  On 
properties  where  plowing  or  clean 
culture  have  not  been  resorted  to,  a 
very  heavy  volunteer  growth  is 
present. 

THRIPS. 

The  rains  of  this  season  have 
caused  rather  unfavorable  conditions 
for  the  overwintering  generation  of 
citrus  thrips  eggs  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  find  a  decided  de- 
crease in  the  thrips  infestation  in 
general  throughout  the  county.  A 
large  number  of  growers  have  been 
induced  to  spray  for  their  control 
during  January  and  February,  though 
there  is  no  special  reason  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  for  spraying 


for  thrips  control  at  this  time  of 
year.  Three  to  four  applications  of 
straight  lime-sulphur  solution,  about 
2  per  cent  strength,  if  applied  cor- 
rectly and  at  the  proper  time,  will 
act  as  a  control  for  citrus  thrips. 

CITRICOLA  SCALE. 

"The  citricola  scale  will  very  likely 
increase  more  rapidly  than  for  the 
past  two  dry  years,"  says  Frank  R. 
Brann,  Horticultural  Inspector  of 
Tulare  county.  "This  I  am  presum- 
ing on  the  grounds  that  normal  cli- 
matic conditions  are  prevalent  dur- 
ing May  and  June.  The  citricola 
scale  is  already  distributed  lightly, 
or  moderately,  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  citrus  growing  area,  and  in 
view  of  the  apparent  improved  con- 
dition of  citrus  tree  vitality  it 
seems  likely  that  this  pest  will  thrive 
under  these 1  conditions  this  season. 
The  sap  flow  of  the  citrus  is  becom- 
ing stronger  each  day,  and  the  citri- 
cola scale  are  commencing  to  mi- 
grate to  the  twigs  and  smaller  limbs, 
where  they  are  enabled  to  secure  this 
sap  (food)  in  greater  quantities  in 
order  that  they  may  develop  more 
rapidly  to  maturity,  preparatory  to 
hatching  the  new  generation.  The 
hatch  will  occur  from  the  fore  part 
of  May  to  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Fumigation  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  should  be  done  in  all 
cases  where  conditions  warrant  treat- 
ment this  season." 


Dealcoholized  Wine 


To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  a 
prominent  newspaper  of  interior  Cal- 
ifornia the  suggestion  that  wine 
manufacturers  turn  their  attention 
to  the  making  of  dealcoholized  wine, 
which  the  editor  states  is  far  more 
delicious  than  grape  juice.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  do  whatever  it  can 
for  owners  of  wine-grape  vineyards. 
I  would  suggest  instead  that  your 
representative  at  Sacramento  have 
the  committee  on  agriculture  con- 
sider the  matter  of  having  State 
and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  join  in  making  full  ex- 
periments on  best  methods  of  mak- 
ing denatured  wine.  If  that  and 
the  grape  syrup  worked  up  by  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  had  good  commercial  possi- 
bilities, the  Government  might  even 
help  to  carry  these  products  along 
for  a  year  or  two  until  a  market  was 
secured.  Leaving  aside  all  thoughts 
of  justice  to  the  winemen,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  both  State  and 
nation  if  two  new  important  prod- 
ucts like  denatured  wine  and  grape 
syrhp  could  be  sold  in  every  Ameri- 
can home. — Rancher,  Exeter. 

COMMENTS  BY  PROFESSOR  BIOLETTI. 

So  far,  nobody  has  been  able  to 
make  a  dealcoholized  wine  that 
would  be  pleasing  to  a  wine  drinker 
or  to  anybody  else.  At  least,  that 
was  my  impression  some  time  ago 
after  looking  into  various  processes 
then  suggested.  Lately  a  number  of 
processes,  mostly  patented,  have  been 
advertised  and  the  owner  of  each 
patent  states  very  clearly  that  all 
other  patents  are  useless.  The  latest 
patent  I  have  seen  is  that  of  a 
former  employe  of  the  Viticultural 
Division,  D.  Cozzolino.  I  have  not 
seen  his  product,  but  as  he  is  the 
only  man  who  has  been  able  to  de- 
alcoholize  beer  and  obtain  a  product 
that  would  deceive  a  German  brewer 
I  have  more  confidence  in  his  method 
than  in  the  others.    However,  I  have 


not  tasted  the  material  that  he  makes 
and  doubt  even  if  it  were  good  that 
there  would  be  any  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  market  for  it  in  time  to 
save  any  of  our  wine  grapes.  More- 
over, as  you  cannot  dealcoholize  wine 
before  you  have  made  the  wine,  it 
appears  that  the  process  would  be 
against  the  law,  although  this  rea- 
soning applies  also  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  vinegar  from  fresh  grapes  or 
apples. 

GRAFTING  WALNUTS  BY  THE 
BARK  METHOD. 


[Written  for  Faeiflc  Rural  Press.] 

"I  am  now  doing  considerable  wal- 
nut grafting,  using  the  bark  meth- 
od," said  Eugene  S.  Kellogg,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara county."  "I  think  this  method 
has  many  advantages  over  the  others 
inasmuch  as  you  do  not  have  to  split 
the  stock  and,  besides,  you  can  work 
a  great  deal  faster.  I  have  my 
grafting  wood  held  in  cold  storage 
and  find  that  it  has  kept  very  well. 
We  will  try  out  all  the  promising 
varieties  this  season.  The  trees  here 
are  just  now  beginning  to  come  out 
(March  27),  having  been  held  back 
by  the  cold  weather." 

Mr.  Kellogg  says  further:  "Our 
machinery  is  now  set  up  for  mixing 
materials  for  aphis  and  codling  moth 
control.  Professor  R.  E.  Smith,  who 
has  charge  of  this  work,  has  now 
five  tons  of  blackleaf  40  on  the  way 
from  the  East.  We  have  36  power 
dusters  with  which  to  work  and  we 
think  that  this  will  be  sufficient 
equipment  to  cover  our  entire  acre- 
age (in  Santa  Barbara  county).  We 
plan  to  use  a  10  per  cent  mixture 
of  lead  arsenate  on  the  codling  moth 
as  well  as  doing  some  liquid  spray- 
ing. We  have  some  infested  walnut 
trays  under  screen  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  the  moths  will  emerge,  so 
that  we  will  know  when  to  apply 
the  mixture." 


Apricot  Conditions — Watch  Closely 

Your  correspondent  rambled  through  the  Winters,  Vacaville,  and  Suisun 
fruit  sections  March  27  and  28,  and  has  found  conditions  in  all  fruits  most 
promising,  excepting  for  apricots.  It  was  raining  the  first  day,  but  we 
noticed  quite  a  lot  of  rot  showing  up  in  almost  all  the  orchards  through 
Suisun,  Lagoon  Valley,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  Winters.  The  crop  will  be 
a  disappointment.  In  the  orchards  we  stepped  into  at  Vacaville  the  rot 
was  less  noticeable,  but  a  few  specks  of  shot-hole  were  already  apparent. 
In  the  Lagoon  Valley  and  Suisun  some  damage  from  frost  was  noticeable. 
The  foggy,  misty  weather  has  made  spraying  very  difficult.  The  cots 
have  not  been  shedding  and  rot  is  found  under  many  of  their  little 
jackets.  As  soon  as  these  are  shed  a  spraying  with  atomic  sulphur  of  20 
pounds  to  100  gallons  or  six  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  to  the  tank  should 
be  used  NOW.  A  lot  of  die-back  (black-heart)  is  reported  and  we  noticed 
it  very  bad  in  parts  of  the  Suisun  and  W.  Vacaville  fruit  sections  on  some 
of  the  best  ground.  A  light  north  wind  would  help  now,  but  spraying 
with  a  sulphur  is  about  the  only  thing  we  can  do  to  help  ourselves. 


TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS 

WHEN  you,  buy  a  ton  of  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
you  buy  more  nitrogen  —  more  pounds  of  active,  available, 
lasting  plant  food  —  than  you  can  buy  in  a  ton  of  any  other 
nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

This  means  that  each  pound  of  plant  food  in  ARCADIAN  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  receives  the  lowest  charge  for  cost  of  production,  trans- 
portation, handling,  storing  and  distribution  on  the  farm. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article 
that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 
Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25%%. 
Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

•        The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

For  sale  by  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Los  Angeles 
Western  Meat  Company,  San  Francisco 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


Company 


Agricultural 
Department 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


You  Can  Control  Thrips  NOW 

It's  a  mistaken  notion  that  you  can't  spray  after  your  trees  have 
blossomed  and  your  fruit  has  set.  You  can — but  you  must  be 
sure  your  spray  materials  are  reliable.  Your  spray  must  penetrate 
the  thick  foliage  clusters  and  not  leave  an  oil  residue.  You  can 
control  thrips  NOW,  safely  and  effectively. 

With  Miscible  Oil  No.  2 

FOR  THRIPS 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil  with  the  greatest  penetration.  Prop- 
erly applied,  it  will  not  injure  the  tenderest  buds  and  will  not  spot 
fruit  or  leaves.  You  can  use  it  any  time  you  find  thrips  present. 
It  kills  them  in  all  stages — adult,  larvae,  or  egg.  Get  a  supply  of 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  thrips  today — and  save  your  crop  from  the 
ravishing  of  this  pest. 

Our  expert  entomologist,  Paul  R.  Jones,  is  a  thrips  specialist  and 
he  is  in  the  field  to  help  you.  Write  to  him  today  about  your 
spray  problem.    His  services  are  valuable — and  they're  FREE. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company 

350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


PRUNE  TREES 

FRENCH  on  Myro.,  6  to  8.  4  to  6.  and  3  to  4  ft 
on  Peach,  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  It. 
"        on  Almond,  4  to  (>  ft. 
"        on  Apricot,  6  to  8  and  4  to  6  ft. 
IMPERIAL  on  Myrobalan,  4  to  0  and  3  to  4  ft. 

All  budded  and  selected  bearing  trees 


CHERRY,  leading  Commercial  sorts,  all  sizes. 

EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE  (Platanus  Orientalis)  8  to  10  and 
t>  to  8  ft. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and  our  prices 


are  low     Write  for  our  Price  List;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 
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Thrips  and  the  Man 

[Written  for  Pattflc  Rural  Press. I 


la  our  peregrinations  through  the 
northern  counties  to  observe  orchard 
conditions  we  found,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  few  thrips  up  to  the  19th 
of  March,  but  that  day  they  ap- 
peared in  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
and  we  found  people  busy  spraying 
cherries,  pears  and  prunes.  Of  these 
thr«e,  pears  and  cherries  need  the 
keenest  attention  because  in  pears 
especially  they  seem  to  be  most  de- 
structive. 

IHXU  IN  FINE  SHArE. 

Prune  buds  are  in  stronger  shape 
this  year  than  they  have  been  for 
years  and  (he  soil  and  moisture  sup- 
ply is  in  condition  to  keep  them  vig- 
orous. For  that  reason  alone  the 
prune  situation  can  be  looked  at 
without  alarm,  except  that  where 
thrips  are  very  numerous  it  pays  to 
spray  for  the  larvae  a  little  later — 
particularly  on  Imperials  and  Robes, 
where  they  seem  to  do  extra  mali- 
cious work.  Though  the  writer  no- 
ticed many  thrips  on  the  19th,  20th 
and  21st  of  March,  the  actual  dam- 
age to  that  date  was  slight.  If  the 
blooms  come  out  pretty  rapidly  now, 
a  heavy  setting  is  practically  as- 
sured and  the  thrips  can  then  be 
tackled  with  some  hope  of  getting 
most  of  them  before  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  stems. 

In  Sheridan  Baker's  orchard,  east 
of  Santa  Rosa,  good  work  was  being 
done  with  Bean  spray  guns.  Six 
gallons  of  a  miscible  oil  and  one  pint 
of  black  loaf  40  was  being  used.  The 


IF  YOU 
NEED 
ALFALFA 
SEED 

don't  delay  in  ordering,  as  supplies 
are  very  low  and  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed by  waiting  longer. 

We  can  still  fill  your  order  for 

Fancy 
Recleaned 

SEED 

At 

Attractive 
Prices 

Yon  will  save  future  trouble  as 
well  as  money  by  writing  us  today 
for  samples  and  prices. 

BOMBERGER 
SEED  CO. 

(Desk  A) 

725    TENTH  ST. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


orchard  here  had  been  plowed,  but 
thrips  were  very  few  and  their  dam- 
age negligible.  We  found  a  few 
dead  thrips  on  the  blossoms,  and  a 
few  live  ones  here  and  there  that 
had  got  down  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  cover  -  crop  was  also  being 
sprayed. 

In  the  Healdsburg  section  we  went 
into  the  Cnneo  and  Grant  orchards 
also  into  those  of  Mrs.  Cochran  and 
Mrs.  Gladden  on  the  Russian  river, 
and  found  very  few  thrips.  Also  saw 
a  few  French  prune  blooms — the 
first  of  the  season — March  20. 

A    BAD  INFESTATION. 

In  the  orchard  of  V.  E.  Sucher  at 
Santa  Rosa  we  found  the  worst  in- 
festation of  thrips,  though  spraying 
had  just  been  completed.  The  sprav 
used  was  6  gallons  of  a  miscible  oil 
and  half  a  pint  of  blackleaf  40  to 
200.  gallons  of  water.  There  are  20 
acres  of  old  prunes  here,  well  pruned, 
clean  and  in  nice  shape.  The  thrips 
had  probably  emerged,  many  of 
them,  subsequent  to  the  spraying. 
In  this  orchard  it  will  probably  be  a 
race  between  the  blooms  and  the  in- 
sects, though  there  should  be  a  good 
crop  anyway.  For  the  buds  are 
heavy  and  strong,  the  soil  is  a  grav- 
elly clay  to  a  clay  loam  and  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Such- 
er's  brother  is  in  France  and  he  has 
all  the  work  on  30  acres  to  do  him- 
self. And  soil  of  this  character  takes 
some  handling.  We  found'  some  dead 
thrips.  but  many  more  live  ones, 
well  down  in  the  blossoms,  where 
they  were  safe.  But  even  here  no 
bloom  was  actually  punctured  to  the 
core. 

Henry  Brush  has  15  acres  of  full- 
bearing  prunes  east  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  he  was  spraying  with  6  gallons 
of  crude  oil  emulsion  and  a  pint  of 
blackleaf  40  to  the  tank.  We  no- 
ticed a  lot  of  dead  thrips  here  and 
a  few  live  ones  and  the  cover-crop 
of  bur  clover  and  weeds  was  well 
saturated.  Mr.  Brush  and  his  men 
were  hard  at  it  to  finish  up  ready 
for  plowing. 

W.  L.  Stone,  nearby,  was  spraying 
with  the  miscible  oil  and  blackleaf. 
His  cherries  were  just  in  right  shape 
to  spray,  with  a  few  blooms  already 
open. 

On  a  Royal  Ann  that  he  had  just 
finished  spraying  we  counted  15  dead 
thrips  in  one  bloom  cluster  and 
practically  no  live  ones.  This  was 
March  20  and  he  was  going  right 
onto  his  pears.  These,  however,  will 
have  to  be  sprayed  with  lime-sul- 
phur as  a  thrips  and  scab  spray. 

ALMONDS  GETTING  ATTENTION. 

There  will  probably  be  more  spray- 
ing of  almonds  against  mites  and 
rust  than  ever  before.  Last  year  was 
a  bitter  lesson  to  some  men  who  saw 
their  trees  nearly  naked  by  the  end 
of  August. 

Every  nut  will  be  wanted  and  a 
good  price  is  in  evidence.  That  Is 
why  so  many  new  spray  outfits  are 
in  evidence.  Their  work  must  surely 
tell  in  the  sum  total  and  quality  of 
the  season's  output  in  all  lines. 

PEAE  GROWERS  URGED  TO 
SPRAY. 


The  following  letter  was  given  the 
writer  by  a  member  of  the  California 
Pear  Growers'  Association:  "Buy- 
ers are  in  the  field  in  all  the  pear- 
buying  districts.  They  are  offering 
in  Contra  Costa  county  15c  for  1919 
dried  pears.  In  Napa  county  12  %c. 
It  is  probable  that  even  higher  fig- 
ures will  be  paid  for  extra  quality 
lots.  One  year  ago  %  at  this  time 
8c  was  being  offered!  This  shows 
an  increased  demand  for  dried  pears 
and  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of 
the  association.  Growers  are  urged 
to  spray  very  thoroughly  to  prevent 
scab,  thrips  and  worms.  Last  sea- 
son there  was  a  market  at  low  prices 
for  wormy  pears.  This  season  the 
authorities  expect  to  be  more  rig- 
orous than  ever  with  wormy  fruit. 
Safety  first  is  a  good  motto.  If  you 
can  grow  a  crop  of  good,  clean  fruit 
this  season,  don't  worry  about  prices. 
The  association  will  get  the  price  if 
you  get  the  fruit.  Spray,  spray, 
spray.  Quality  pears  will  bring  the 
prices." 


ALFALFA  RANCH,  21  PER  CENT  NET  ON  $500  PER  ACRE. 
We  expressed  surprise  at  the  $500  per  acre  for  which  J.  M.  Bomberger 
of  Modesto  sold  his  alfalfa  ranch  recently.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Bomberger, 
'it  paid  2195  net  profit  on  $500  per  acre  last  season.  We  actually  sold' 
$13,000  worth  of  products  from  this  place  of  65  acres.  Ten  years  ago  we 
fed  all  of  our  stock  and  sold  75  tons  ofhay.  Our  sales  have  increased 
every  year  until  last  season  we  sold  150  tons  of  hay,  besides  feeding  65 
Jerseys  and  a  lot  of  horses  and  hogs.  Five-sixths  of  the  farm  has  been 
in  alfalfa,  one-sixth  being  plowed  up  each  year  for  barley  and  corn  silage 
We  have  distributed  about  500  manure-spreader-loads  of  manure  per  year 
on  the  land. 


FRUIT  OUTLOOK  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The  peach  outlook  in  Butte,  Sut- 
ter and  Yuba  counties  indicates  a 
record  crop  in  both  quality  and  ton- 
nage. Almonds  and  apricots  will  be 
lighter,  plums  and  cherries  are  very 
promising  on  "condition."  The  de- 
mand even  on  the  probable  increase 
of  the  peach  crop  will  probably  rule 
strong,  though  it  may  be  one-fourth 
heavier  than  last  year. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of 
orchards  are  still  under  contract  to 


canners  at  $25  and  $30  a  ton,  which 
growers  are  hoping  can  be  raised  byj 
agreement  to  an  average  of  $35  for 
Tuscans,  Phillips  and  MidsummeraJ 
The  prospects  throughout  In  tbm 
Newcastle,  Auburn,  Placer  and  foot-J 
hill  fruit  sections  are  excellent  to 
date  and  work  is  well  under  way, 
considering  the  season. 


According  to  a  late  dispatch, 
fers  to  fig  growers  have'  been  aire 
made  for  the  1919  crops  as  follow 
20c  a  pound  for  Smyrnas,  15c 
White  Adriatics  and  11c  for  Bla 
Missions. 
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FOR 
SUSPENSION 
SPREAD 
ADHESION 

WORM 
CONTROL 


There  is  no 
ARSENATE  OR  LEAD 

Equal  to 

Nu  Rex  Form  powder) 

Costs  no  more. 
Endorsed  by  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  as 
being  "THE  BEST  THING  in  behalf  of  Horti- 
culture that  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
25  years." 

Write  for  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CALIF. 


P*1 


-  "<IiEX  Sm&y'S'  —  The  5tdnddrd  for  20 years 


18  Years  Back  of  HARDIE  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure,  light  weight,  large  capacity,  powerful  engine, 
perfect  agitation,  simple  construction 
HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYERS  are  the  final  word  in  sprayers.  They' 
represent  not  only  years  of  experience,  but  also  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  spraying  needs  and  the  conditions  that  govern  spraying.     Where ; 
spraying  is  most  difficult  you  will  find  HARDIE  Sprayers  in  the  majority. 1 
HARDIE  SPRAYERS  are  noted  for  their  simplicity.    Xo  complicated', 
devices  to  cause  trouble  when  every  minute  counts.    You  can  put  any 
of  the  help  to, work  with  a  HARDIE  and  get  maximum  results.  Makes 
the  work  of  spraying'  easier  than  ever  before. 

When  you  see  a  HARDIE  SPRAYER  you  will  readily  understand  its 
superiority.  See  how  compact  it  is — the  few  working  parts  and  bow 
everyone  of  them  is  quickly  accessible.  There  are  21  HARDIE  features 
that  make  it  the  leading  power  sprayer.  -  The  HARDIE  CATALOG  tells 
all  about  them.  A  COPY  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  today.  You  can 
see  a  HARDIE  at  your  dealer's. 

HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  $12.00 

The  latest  HARDIE  device  made  to  improve  spraying  conditions, 
shoots  a  cloud  of  penetrating  spray,  covers  the  trees  with  a  fog.  Easy 

to  handle.    Takes  a  tiresome  load' 
off  the  arms  and  does  the  work 
in  much  less  time.    Fits  any  high 
pressure  sprayer  and  increases  its 
efficiency. 

Order  a  Hardie  ORCHARD 
GUN  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  us.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
lied. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

OFFICE:  1023  LEIGHTON  AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES. 


HARDIE  AGENT: 
HARDIE  AGENT: 


V.  Carter  Motor  Co., 
F.  George  Co., 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


Figs  are  backward  in  the  Vaca 
Valley  and  Winters  and  growers  are 
pleased  with  conditions. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the 
Romans  cultivated  32  varieties  of 
pears — over  2000  years  ago! 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berke- 
ley has  passed  the  $11,000,000  mark 
in  the  total  of  loans  closed  to 
April  1. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lilly  has  purchased  60 
acres  on  Bear  Creek,  ten  miles  from 
Merced,  and  is  preparing  to  set  the 
whole  acreage  to  figs. 

No  damage  to  apricots  from  frost 
is  reported  from  Hanford  (Kings 
county),  and  none  from  Santa  Clara 
county  to  date  (March  24). 

One  hundred  per  cent  on  all  fruit 
crops  on  "condition"  is  reported 
March  22  in  Sonoma  county  by  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  O.  E.  Brem- 
ner. 

Wine  grape  growers  of  Lodi  are 
said  to  have  been  offered  $25  a  ton 
for  4000  tons  of  the  coming  season's 
grapes  by  E.  W.  Foley  &  Co.,  of 
Fresno. 

Several  acres  of  New  Oregon  (im- 
proved) strawberries  have  been  set 
out  on  the  Gold  Ridge  section  of 
Sonoma  county  and  are  said  to  do 
better  here  than  the  Banner. 

Prunes  in  Santa  Clara  and  the 
northern  coast  counties  will  be  in 
full  bloom  about  April  7  or  8  when 
this  issue  appears.  The  trees  every- 
where are  in  splendid  condition  to 
date  (April  3). 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Golden  State  Canneries,  with  a  cap- 
ita] stock  of  $1,000,000,  have  been 
filed  at  Riverside.  This  concern 
operates  canneries  at  Hemet,  Elsi- 
nore  and  Ontario. 

Seven  new  fruit  packing  houses 
have  been  incorporated  recently  in 
Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  for  handling 
apples,  pears  and  grapes  with  or- 
ganizations modeled  after  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

M.  J.  Moriz  of  Barlow  Station, 
Sonoma  county,  has  30  acres  of  nine- 
year-old  Gravensteins  very  heavily 
budded  and  which  give  indications 
of  a  heavy  crop.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  apple  orchards  in  this  section. 

Misbranding  adulterated  olive  oil 
is  a  penal  offense  and  word  has  been 
received  from  Washington  that  a 
number  of  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties against  those  contravening  the 
act. 

A  sale  of  the  Valencia  crop  from 
275  trees  in  the  Sunland  district  of 
the  Monte  Vista  Valley  for  $5,400  is 
the  record  sale  on  Valencias  reported 
this  season.  The  crop  is  estimated 
at  2200  boxes  and  was  purchased  by 
the  Ryan  Fruit  Company. 

"Apricots  will  be  a  poor  crop  in 
this  section,"  said  W.  E.  Pearson 
of  Lagoon  Valley  (Solano  county). 
"We  have  been  hit  by  both  frost 
and  rain."  Mr.  Pearson  has  10  acres 
of  prunes  and  some  apricots,  peaches 
and  plums.  Other  fruits  were  prom- 
ising, apparently. 

Indications  are  that  peaches,  plums 
and  apricots  will  all  provide  good 
crops  in  Tulare  and  Kings  counties. 
The  demand  for  peaches  and  apri- 
cots is  already  reported  to  be  brisk. 
Since  apricots  in  the  north  will  be 
disappointing  in  yield,  the  demand 
is  likely  to  harden. 

Mendocino  county  prune  growers 
are  organizing  and  will  become  a 
unit  of  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association.  Last 
year  the  pear  growers  of  this  county 
joined  the  California  Pear  Growers' 
Association  and  estimated  that  they 
benefited  thereby  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000. 

Carpinteria  members  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion are  going  to  erect  a  new  packT 
ing  house  for  the  coming  season. 
This  plant  will  be  modern  in  every 
detail  and  so  designed  as  to  be  read- 
ily enlarged  to  accommodate  more 
members,  according  to  Eugene  S. 
Kellogg,  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

There  is  great  activity  in  the  fig 
industry  in  the  Merced  section, 
though  almonds  and  peaches  are  the 
two  leaders.  Quite  a  large  acreage 
formerly  in  grain  is  being  planted 


80  truckloads  of  cabbage 

in  your  pants  pocket— yes  sir  ! 

Sounds  improbable— you  say?  Not  at  all!  Listen:  a  one-half  pound 
bag  of  Morse's  cabbage  seed  will  slip  into  your  pants  pocket.  And  that 
amount  of  Morse's  Seed  can  easily  produce  on  four  acres  of  average  soil, 
80  truck  loads  (10  carloads)  of  cabbage — worth  at  least  $75  a  truck. 
Good  seed— Morse's  Seed— is  the  con-        is  proved  by  actual  soil  tests  so  thorough 


centrated  equivalent  of  big  crops.  And 
big  crops  in  a  big  price  year,  such  as 
1919  now  promises  to  be,  mean  real 
money  to  you. 

So  why  take  needless  risks  by  plant- 
ing seeds  other  than  those  of  proved 
quality,  germination  and  vitality,  and 
trueness-to-name  ? 

Take  Morse's  Seeds  for  example. 
Their  quality  is  the  result  of  our  45 
years  of  seed  growing  experience  on 
our  California  seed  farms— the  largest 
in  the  world. 


Their  vitality  or  germinating  power 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Operators  of  the  World's  Largest  Seed  Farms 
731  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


as  to  exceed  the  requirements  set  by 
all  pure  seed  laws. 

Their  trueness-to-name  or  type  is 
determined  by  other  soil  tests  made 
under  actual  field  conditions  in  special 
trial  grounds. 

Every  one  of  Morse's  Seeds — field, 
vegetable  or  flower— is  pure-bred  and 
pedigreed. 

Whatever  your  seed  requirements, 
Morse  can  fill  them.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices  by  the  pound,  100  pounds,  or  ton. 
Ask  for  our  1919  Garden  Guide.  It  tells 
you  all  about  all  our  seeds— and  it's  free! 


Morse's  Seeds 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK.  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
tbc  Author  4 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


to  figs,  especially  around  Tuttle  and 
Le  Grand.  W.  H.  Huffman,  a  Bear 
Creek  orchardlst,  is  reported  to  have 
sold  his  this  year's  crop  of  Calimyr- 
nas  at  20c  a  pound. 

The  Balfour-Guthrie  Company  is 
putting  out  a  spray  known  as  the 
"Special  Mealy  Bug  Spray,"  which 
is  said  to  have  given  a  high  degree 
of  control  and  enabled  the  grape 
grower  to  ship  most  of  his  crop 
where  infestation  had  been.  Six  to 
seven  gallons  of  Universal  Brand 
Mealy  Bug  Spray,  together  with  one 
pound  of  dissolved  glue  per  200 
gallons,  applied  the  latter  end  of 


IMPROVED  RANCH  -  AT  AUCTION 

Tuesday,  April  15,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Improved  40  acres  of  land  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  McFARLAND, 
KERN  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

The  improvements  consist  of  the  following: 


18%    acres  of  5-year-old  bearing-  French 
prunes. 

5    acres   4-year-old   almonds,   in  bearing: 

three  different  Varieties. 
5  acres  in  alfalfa. 
9%  acres  for  grain  or  other  crops. 
Electric    pumping    plant;    abundance  of 

water. 

Cement  piping  for  irrigating  over  entire 

place;  all  land  leveled. 
Four-room   plastered  bungalow   with  two 

screened  porches. 


Tank  house  with  two  rooms. 

One  barn  for  four  head  work  atwfc  and 

corrals. 

One  barn  for  storage  purposes. 

Chick™  house  and  corrals  for  400  chukens: 

water  piped  into  corrals. 
Domestic    orchard    and    shade    trees  rar- 

rounding  bungalow. 
An  ideal  ranch  for  someone.    If  yoo  are  in 

the  market  for  a  ranch  it  will  pay  you 

to  investigate  and  attend  this  sale. 


Terms  will  be  announced  at  date  of  sale. 


LUNCH  will  be  served. 


J.  Schneider,  Owner 


0.  S.  Grant,  Auctioneer 


March  or  early  in  April  when  a  few 
of  the  shoots  are  three  inches  long 


and  other  buds  bursting,  is  the  right 
time  to  apply  for  control. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Feed  the  Crops 


that 


feed  the  Worjd 

Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Proa.] 


$125  a  Ton  for  Dried  Wine  Grapes. 

It  is  reported  that  practically  all 
the  fruit  companies  of  Lodi  are  of- 
fering $125  a  ton  for  any  kind  of 
dried  black  wine  grapes.  The  con- 
tracts are  binding  and  no  unusual 
conditions  are  imposed.  It  is  figured 
that  grapes  will  dry  out  an  average 
of  four  green  to  one  dry.  Allowing 
$15  a  dry  ton  for  evaporating,  this 
would  leave  $22.50  a  ton  green  to 
the  grower.  Buyers  are  to  furnish 
sacks  or  boxes  to  contain  the  dried 
article.  If  an  evaporator  can  be 
made  available  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  probability  is  that  many  grapes 
will  be  dried  and  sold  in  this  way. 
The  cost  of  a  plant  large  enough  to 
deal  with  the  crop  is  the  sticking 
point  and  a  matter  that  is  being 
looked  into.  At  Fresno  7c  is  re- 
ported being  offered  or  $140  a  ton. 
Five  thousand  tons  were  dried  here 
last  year  and  this  year  the  whole 
crop  may  be  dried — perhaps  20,000 
or  25,000  tons.  Come  seben,  come 
'leben! 

The  State's  Supply  of  Snow. 

Up  to  the  end  of  January  snowfall 
was  deficient  in  our  mountains,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau.  On 
January  31  and  all  through  Febru- 
ary there  was  a  series  of  storms 
which  brought  enough  snow  to  "al- 
leviate" danger  of  water  shortage 
this  summer.  More  than  the  usual 
amount  of  snow  fell  at  all  mountain 
stations  from  which  reports  are  re- 
ceived, in  many  instances  the  nor- 
mal February  fall  being  doubled. 
Emigrant  Gap  (Placer  county)  heads 
the  list  with  158  inches,  fi8  inches 
of  which  fell  in  48  hours.  The  great- 
est amount  still  on  the  ground  on 
February  28  was  145  inches  at  Sum- 
mit (Placer  county),  altitude  7017 
feet.  This  time  last  year  the  farm- 
ers and  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
who  depend  on  the  rivers  entirely 
were  feeling  very  uneasy.  This  year 
they  are  confident. 

A  Fine  Block  of  Prunes. 

Last  week  we  went  into  two  or- 
chards belonging  to  Messrs.  Cuneo 
and  Grant,  respectively,  near  Healds- 
burg.  'primarily  on  a  thrips  quest. 
These  orchards  form  a  portion  of  a 
block  of  similar  trees  comprising 
nearly  500  acres.  The  buds  and  the 
growth  of  these  trees  was  remark- 
able for  strength  and  vigor.  In  the 
Cuneo  orchard  the  end  growth  of 
branches  had  been  cut  back  to  lat- 
erals and  we  judged  the  trees  would 
carry  pretty  well  any  load  they 
might  produce.  We  heard  that  $1,600 
an  acre  was  refused  for  some  of 
this  orchard  land  two  years  ago. 
It  would  have  run  nearly  four  tons 
to  the  acre  last  year  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  rain.  The  trees  were 
sprayed  last  year  with  crude  oil 
emulsion  and  looked  nice  and  clean 
in  their  natural  cover-crop  of  bur 
clover. 

Watsonville  Apples. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  counties 
produced  about  2,600,000  boxes  of 
apples  last  year,  as  compared  with 
2,700,000  the  year  before,  according 
to  the  final  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates.  The  qual- 
ity and  tonnage  was  increased  by  the 
September  rains.  A  larger  percent- 
age of  green  fruit  than  usual  was 
packed  because  of  the  strong  prices 
prevailing.  Thus  the  output  of  dried 
apples  for  the  past  year  is  put  at 
5200  tons  for  the  State,  as  compared 
with  9000  tons  the  year  before.  The 
Watsonville  dried  apple  production 
was  about  2700  tons,  as  compared 


with  5100  tons  the  previous  year 
Most  careful  work  has  been  carried 
out  at  Watsonville  and  Sonoma 
county  in  matters  of  pruning  and 
spraying  this  year. 

Honey-Takers  Are  Money-Makers. 

Commenting  on  our  report  of  $500 
from  32  stands  of  bees  last  year, 
D.  O.  Taplin  of  Napa  received  $180 
from  nine  colonies  the  past  season. 
Mr.  Taplin  is  chairman  of  the  bee 
committee  of  the  Napa  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  told  us  of  how  little 
some  people  know  of  bees  who  are 
anxious  to  keep  them.  One  man  sent 
for  one  drone  and  one  queen  to  start 
a  colony.  Another  sent  for  bee  eggs' 
We  saw  one  man  who  had  sent  East 
for  a  queen  and  three  workers,  which 
he  received  by  mail,  and  they  were 
dead  in  three  days.  This  was  last 
month.  It  pays  to  get  acquainted 
with  bee  life  and  habits  before  em- 
barking in  the  business. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Ass'n. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sebastopol 
Berry  Growers'  Association  is  to 
have  80  per  cent  of  the  berries  in 
that  section  signed  up,  only  about 
700  or  800  tons  still  remaining  on 
the  outside.  One  grower  said  that 
an  independent  buyer  obtained  about 
400  tons  last  year  at  $75  and  when 
the  prices  went  on  so  high  promised 
to  pay  sellers  a  certain  amount  more 
than  the  $75.  But  the  money  was 
never  forthcoming  and  these  grow- 
ers were  out  about  $10,000.  And  so 
now  they  have  enriched  the  asso- 
ciation with  their  memberships  and 
interest. 

The  Busy  Bee  a  Big  Bug. 

"The  United  States  is  the  largest 
honey-producing  nation  in  the  world 
and  California  the  largest  producer 
of  all  the  States.  The  world's  largest 
apiary  of  6000  colonies  is  located 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  it  pro- 
duces over  100  tons  of  honey  a  year, 
which  this  season  reached  22c  a 
pound.  The  biggest  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia is  to  kill  off  and  eliminate 
the  German  black  bees  and  replace 
them  with  Italian  bees."  These  are 
some  points  that  Jay  Smith,  the 
Government  bee  expert,  has  been 
bringing  out  in  his  lectures. 

The  Sahara  Evaporator. 

These  dryers  are  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  units  or  batteries  to  handle 
from  one  to  1000  tons  of  raw  mate- 
rial a  day — they  to  evaporate  any- 
thing from  meat  and  fish  to  eggs, 
and  from  spinach  to  fruit.  They  are 
built  ready  to  set  up  anywhere  in 
units.  We  were  interested  in  seeing 
them  in  San  Francisco  and  shall 
watch  to  see  how  they  come  out 
with  a  full  load  of  apricots  or 
peaches — proof  under  a  commercial 
run  on  heavy  stuff. 

A  New  Grape  Association. 

A  new  grape  association  has  been 
formed  at  Lodi  whose  intention  is  to 
pack  and  ship  their  own  fruit  at  a 
minimum  cost  by  either  owning  or 
renting  their  own  packing  plant. 
They  will  ship  through  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange.  This  is  a 
strictly  co-operative  society,  with  no 
stockholders  or  liabilities,  but  a  pro- 
rating of  costs  of  handling  the  fruit 
of  members. 

Farmers'  Telephone  Lines. 

Have  been  constructed  or  enlarged 
in  the  Mt.  Vernon,  Roseville  and 
Long  Valley  section  through  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Gold  Hill  is  now  or- 
ganizing a  line  and  two  other  cen- 
ters in  Place/  county  are  talking 
about  it.  The  cost  is  $3.80  a  year 
to  each  farmer. 


To  the  Victor  Belong  the  Spoils 

A  10-cent  base  for  prunes  is  reported  to  be  offered  by  independent 
packers  from  San  Jose  for  the  1919  crop.  This  creates  a  record.  It  may 
be  only  a  rank  gamble,  but  it  looks  more  like  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  "interests"  to  weaken  the  farmers  organization  by  disturbing  the 
loyalty  of  members.  It  is  always  of  a  prosperous  year  that  organizations 
are  in  greatest  peril  from  propaganda  and  promises.  Also  pride  in 
peddling  their  own  products  on  the  part  of  producers.  Loyalty  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  home,  the  business,  and  the  organization  as  it  is  of 
the  nation.  Who  wants  to  sell  out  his  comrades  for  a  chance  in  a 
lottery? 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayers 


Sulphur  vines  faster  and  better 
than  any  other. 

Don't  Waste  Time 
With  a  Poor  Machine 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles 


SULPHUR 

Ii  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia til  at  if  you  sul- 
phur  your  crape  vine* 
and  orchards  6  time* 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flo  wen*  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Houfre.  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fliiltiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  beet  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand 

of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making 
Paste— (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  hix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

S24  California  St..  San  Franclsoo.  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  Illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred     Tel.  Kearny  871. 


■  BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  the 
finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies  at 

fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  In  the  United 
States  and  maintains  a  constant  excel- 
lence of  product  and  unsurpassed  service- 
Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee- Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIAKY  DEPARTMENT 

O.ICiJ.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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LOGANBERRIES  IMPORTED  FROM 
OREGON. 

(Continued  from  first  page) 
eight  years  and  bear  very  well,  indeed. 

SHOULD   BE  PLANTED  DEEPER. 

Another  reason  that  Mr.  Moniz  sug- 
gested for  the  anthracnose  condition, 
which  is  generally  responsible  for 
the  early  death  of  the  vine,  is  that 
they  are  not  planted  deep  enough. 
The  crown  of  the  plant  should  be 
not  less  than  five  inches  below  the 
surface  at  planting.  The  first  plow- 
ing each  year  should  be  to  the  vines 
and  the  second  not  too  deep  and 
away  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  shal- 
lower feeding  roots  and  small  shoots. 
Anthracnose  has  shown  up  more  on 
logans  (and  Mammoths)  the  last  two 
dry  years  than  ever  before.  He  told 
us  that  he  saw  a  profitable  patch  of 
loganberries  in  Salem,  Oregon,  that 
was  16  years  old  and  patches  10  to 
12  years  old  were  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon where  there  was  plenty  of  rain 
and  a  deep,  rich  clay  soil. 

WHY   ACREAGE   WAS  REDUCED. 

On  the  Gold  Ridge,  loganberries 
averaged  2%  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
reason  that  the  acreage  had  been  so 
greatly  reduced  was  because  the  price 
paid  for  logans  had  fallen  down  to 
a  par  with  blacks,  in  spite  of  the 
susceptibility  to  anthracnose  of  the 
former.  Now  that  $30  a  ton  more 
is  offered  for  logans,  a  fresh  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  planting  for 
this  piquant  berry,  which  is  growing 
in  demand.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  ton  is  now  being  of- 
fered for  them,  though  growers  will 
not  consider  a  term  contract  beyond 
one  year  at  this  price.  Mr.  Moniz 
also  thinks  the  berries  need  more 
fertilizing,  as  well  as  moisture,  and 
he  is  going  to  try  a  dressing  of  ni- 
trate of  soda.  He  says  the  late 
spring  spraying  seems  to  help  the 
set  of  fruit  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
fection of  berries  which  dry  up  on 
the  vine  if  attacked.  D.  U.  Toffel- 
mier,  next  door,  has  15  acres  of  ber- 
ries, half  Lawtons  and  half  Mam- 
moths, which  average  about  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  But  he  has  also 
40  acres  of  hops  that  average  1200 
pounds  to  the  acre,  besides  apples 
and  prunes;  and  hop  men  are  feel- 
ing pretty  good  these  days. 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Y)u  know  they 
lhth 


! 


are  worm  meir  price  i 


You  know  Styleplus  Clothes  are  stylish  because 
they  are  worn  the  nation  over. 

You  know  they  have  the  right  quality,  because 
thousands  of  America's  well-dressed  men  buy  them 
regularly  every  season. 

Styleplus  Clothes  are  guaranteed.   They  are  made 
'  of  the  kind  of  goods  that  stand  up  under  wear  and 
yet  keep  their  good  appearance. 

Our  special  manufacturing  method  (concentration 
of  volume)  makes  possible  such  exceptional  values  at 
medium  prices. 

It  pays  to  buy  your  clothes  at  a  store — where  you 
can  see  and  try  on  the  clothes  before  you  buy  them. 
At  the  Styleplus  Store  you  get  known  quality  2t  known 
prices. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.AA)  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849     Baltimore,  Md. 


T PEACH    r^fc  PLUM          APPLE  Elf.  ^> 

APRICOT  yjT  PRUNE  CHERRY  |^  ORANGE 
ALMOND  ■  m  PEAR     ■  OLIVE    ■  Lemon.  Etc 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California 


Established  1888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


REHABILITATING  A  RUN-DOWN 
PROPERTY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres9.] 

A  few  years  ago  the  \vriter  was 
asked  to  advise  as  to  the  handling 
of  an  extensive  fruit  ranch  that  had 
been  badly  run  down  by  many  years 
of  renting.  The  last  renters,  some 
Italians,  had  paid  about  $1,500-  a 
year  rent  and  couldn't  make  a  go  of 
it.  We  went  over  every  acre  of  the 
ranch  and  recommended  taking  out 
about  60  acres  of  trees,  thoroughly 
spraying  and  pruning  others  and  re- 
planting in  centers  where  rows  were 
to  be  taken  out.  This  place  is  on 
the  Dry  Creek  Road  at  Napa  and 
last  week  we  asked  the  manager, 
Dave  Manson,  how  he  came  out  on 
the  crop  the  past  year  and  were 
quite  pleased  to  hear  that  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  administration  the 
place  had  turned  off  $12,000  worth 
of  fruit — including  $4,000  for  ap- 
ples, $3,500  from,  prunes  and  the 
rest  from  pears,  cherries,  etc.  In 
the  two  years  since  we  went  over 
the  ground  together  he  has  planted 
some  12,000  prune  trees  and  only 
lost  100  .  of  them— the  first  planted 
making  six  feet  of  growth  last  year. 

Mr.  Manson  claimed  that  it  was 
a  hard  season,  as  for  three  weeks  he 
was  obliged  to  drive  team  himself, 
hauling  fruit,  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  teamster  even  at  $3.50  and 
found.  The  trees  are  now  being  kept 
sprayed  and  pruned*  and  the  prop- 
erty will  become  a  source  of  profit 
rather  than  expense.  Much  better 
results  could  have  been  obtained 
with  a  choice  of  laborers,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  obtainable  the  com- 
ing season. 

Harold  E.  Alley  of  Santa  Margar- 
ita has  been  appointed  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  and  John  A.  Winkleman  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  of  El  Do- 
rado county. 

The  planting  of  grapes  and  figs  a  little  above  normal,  according  to  I  missioner  of  Tulare  county,  though 
in  Tulare  county  has  been  perhaps   Chas.  F.  Collins,  Horticultural  Com-   definite  figures  are  not  yet  available. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-$30-$35-$40 

TRADE  MARX  flEGrSURED 

'The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price 

America  's  only  known -priced  c/othes 


FIG 
ORANGE 

lemon,  Etc 


Tons  Tell  the  Story 

MORE  of  THESE  Presses  in  use  in  California  than  all  others  combined 


Sandwich  &  Southwick  Hay  Presses 

We  have  the  style  Press  for  your  requirements 
Write  for  Special  Hay  Press  Catalog  No.  50- A. 

D1X0N  &  GRISW0LD,  144 146  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BCII/T  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
—Tells  You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

I. os  Ane/eles,  California. 


[   Surface  Irrigation  {  £ 

Branch"? Fsesko        Los  AkcelesCal 
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Farm  Bills  in  the  Legislature 

[By  Our  Special  Sacrameoto  Correspondent.] 


A  Toothless  Feed  Law. 

"The  people  like  to  be  buncoed," 
said  P.  T.  Barnum  in  defense  of  his 
fakes.  "The  people  like  mystery," 
said  a  well-known  commercial  feed 
manufacturer  in  opposition  to  Sen- 
ate bill  93.  which  provides  that  com- 
mercial feeds  must  be  labeled  with 
the  names  of  their  ingredients  and 
the  percentage  of  worthless  filler. 
He  objects  to  the  bill  because  at  one 
time  he  printed  the  formula  of  a 
perfectly  good  feed  and  at  once  the 
sales  fell  off.  while  his  customers 
turned  to  feeds  that  had  more  mys- 
tery and  less  nutrition  in  them. 

Well,  it  looks  to  the  writer  as  if 
any  people  intelligent  enough  for 
the  democratic  form  of  government 
are  intelligent  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  they  pay 
their  money  for  and  what  they  feed 
to  their  livestock.  They  may  need 
education  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
various  feeds  for  various  purposes 
with  various  animals.  It  Is  true 
that  the  names  of  ingredients  which 
Bill  93  would  require  to  be  tagged 
onto  commercial  feeds  might  not  for 
a  time  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
average  feeder.  But  the  livestock 
man  or  the  poultryman  intelligent 
enough  to  feed  mill  feeds  is  also  in- 
telligent enough  to  study  their  val- 
ues. He  has  not  done  this  exten- 
sively heretofore  because  he  has  had 
no  satisfactory  way  of  applying  such 
knowledge  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  buy  without  knowing  what 
was  in  the  sack.  He  will  learn  the 
values  of  various  feeds  when  he  is 
enabled  to  know  when  he  is  buying 
them. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  state- 
ment of  percentage  of  fillers  such  as 
rice  hulls,  corn  cobs,  sawdust,  etc., 
because,  forsooth,  it  will  be  hard  to 
sell  such  feeds  if  they  are  labeled! 
Of  course  it  is  recognized  that  even 
hogs  must  have  certain  amounts  of 
nutritionless  fiber  in  order  to  keep 
their  digestive  apparatus  function- 
ing and  its  contents  moving.  The 
argument  is  that  people  will  not  buy 
feeds  labeled  to  contain  filler  and 
consequently  will  lose  the  beneficial 
effects  of  that  filler.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  by  the  same  peo- 
ple that  farmers  can  be  depended 
on  to  buy  the  cheapest  feed  regard- 
less of  its  value.    We  are  wondering 


It  is  true  that  a  feed  containing 
50  per  cent  filler  and  50  per  cent  of 
high-priced,  highly  concentrated  in- 
gredients might  be  worth  more  as 
livestock  feed  than  one  containing 
only  1  per  cent  of  fiiler  and  99  per 
cent  of  lower  priced  concentrates  to 
make  prices  the  same  in  both  cases. 
It  is  true  that  for  awhile  n\any  feed- 
ers would  choose  the  feed  with  only 
1  per  cent  of  filler  and  might  there- 
by lose  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
priced  concentrates.  We  believe, 
however,  that  if  the  latter  are  re- 
ally profitable  to  feeders,  livestock 
men  and  poultrymen  will  in  no  great 
time  find  it  out  through  advertising" 
and  through  educational  publicity  of 
the  University  and  farm  papers,  and 
the  situation  will  adjust  itself  prop- 
erly. 

There  is  objection  on  the  part  of 
some,  that  they  cannot  always  use 
the  ingredients  whose  names  are 
printed  on  tags  to  be  placed  on  a 
certain  brand.  They  may  run  out 
of  certain  ones  before  the  day  is 
done  and  it  will  be  a  hardship  to 
change  the  labeled  tags.  We  won- 
der if  the  buyers  of  feed  are  not 
entitled  to  know  when  such  a 
change  is  made.  If  they  want  to 
get  the  same  sort  of  feed  in  succes- 
sive purchases,  will  not  the  very  dif- 
ficulty mentioned  more  surely  insure 
uniformity  of  one  purchase  with  an- 
other of  the  same  brand?  Even 
though  the  percentage  of  protein, 
fat,  and  fiber  remain  the  same,  are 
not  Americans  going  to  know  what 
is  the  source  of  those  elements? 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  the 
Senate  to  remove  from  the  label  the 
mention  of  ingredients.  It  has  been 
re-amended  in  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Dairies  to 
put  this  feature  back  into  the  bill. 
Our  readers  may  yet  help  make  the 
law  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  by 
urging  the  legislators  on  whom  you 
have  most  influence  to  work  for  its 
passage  in  its  original  form.  San 
Francisco  people  claim  to  have 
enough  votes  to  kill  it  unless  its 
teeth  are  pulled. 

More  Bacteria  in  Cream. 

Three  times  as  many  bugs  will  be 
allowed  in  cream  as  in  milk,  in- 
stead of  only  twice  as  many,  if  the 
Assembly  and  the  Governor  approve 
Senator  Dennett's  amended  bill  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 


why   feed   mixed   with  cheap  filler 
should  not  be  sold  at  a  low  enough  j  Viticultural  Investigation  Bill  Fails, 
price  to  fulfil  the  last  argument  if  |     Assemblyman  Bruck's  bill,  which 
it  is  desirable  for  the  good  of  live- I  would  have  provided  (1)  for  a  State 
stock  to  feed  filler.  ;  investigation   of   viticultural  losses 


A  Real  Power  Lift 

Orchard  Disc  Plow 

In  other  plows  the  lift  mechanism  is  placed  between  the  land  wheel 
and  the  body  of  the  plow,  throwing  the  land  wheel  out  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  The  position  of  the  lift  in  our  plow  enables  us  to 
set  the  land  wheel  in  close,  where  it  belongs,  so  that  with  a  Knapp 
you  can  plow  within  eight  inches  of  the  trees,  throwing  the  soil  away 
from  them.  Put  a  Knapp  behind  your  tractor  and  you'll  avoid  trou- 
ble.   Built  heavy — and  sturdy — and  strong — all  the  way  through. 

Send  for  New  Folder. 

H.  Q.  KNAPP  <&  SON 


1022  SO.  FIRST  ST., 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 


due  to  national  prohibition,  and  (2) 
for  recommendations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1921  of  ways  to  recompense 
such  losses  if  any  are  found,  was 
thoroughly  argued  in  the  Assembly 
after  being  forced  out  of  the  Agri- 


cultural Committee,  and  has  been 
lost  by  a  vote  of  23  to  43.  Mr. 
( Bruck  had  amended  it  to  provide 
that  the  State  should  not  stand 
any  expense  of  the  investigation, 
which  would  of  course  then  have 


fa 


POWER  DRIVES 
THE  FARM 


The  Second  Annual  Tractor  Demonstra= 
tion  Will  Be  Held  at  Sacramento, 
May  6th=llth,  1919.  It  Will  Be  a  Six= 
Day  Lesson  on  Power  on  the  Farm. 
It  Will  Be  the  Largest  Exhibit  Ever 
Held  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Tractors==  Power  Farming 
Machinery == Accessories 

Tractors  with  4  wheels,  tractors  with  3  wheels. 
Tractors  with  2  wheels,  tractors  with  2  tracks. 
Tractors  with  2  tracks  and  1  wheel. 
Tractors  with  2  tracks  and  2  wheels. 
Tractors  with  1  track  and  2  wheels. 
Tractors  with  one-cylinder  engine. 
Tractors  with  two-cylinder  engine. 
Tractors  with  four-cylinder  engine. 
Tractors  with  eight-cylinder  engine. 

— of  upright,  horizontal,  single  opposed,  double  opposed,  rarre- 
in-head,  T-type  and  L-type — in  fact,  all  the  types  of  engine 

construction. 

See  them  pulling  mould-board  plows,  disc  plows,  har- 
rows, scrapers  and  all  kinds  of  farm  implements.  Remem- 
ber, there's  nothing1  quite  like  seeing.  At  this  demonstra- 
tion there  will  be  tractors  to  meet  every  demand  for  the 
big  and  little  ranches,  for  the  orchard,  grove  and  vineyard, 
for  hauling,  for  the  pulley. 

You  will  see  these  tractors  at  work,  doing  exactly  what 
they  will  do  for  you  on  your  farm.  There's  no  telling 
equal  to  seeing.  Come  to  see  for  yourself.  Compare  all 
these  power  farming  tools  while  they  are  at  work.  See 
them  in  action  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  on  your  farm. 

Free  Admission.    Free  Auto  Parking.  Free 
Camping  Grounds  Nearby.  Excellent 
Restaurant  Fully  Equipped. 

Additional  Information  Upon  Request. 

California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association 

HOTEL  LAND,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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been  paid  by  those  interested.  It 
was  Mr.  Bruck's  idea  to  make  the 
bill  pass  easier  by  removing  the  ap- 
propriation. An  attempt  was  made 
to  amend  the  bill  by  providing  that 
nothing  in  it  should  be  construed  as 
admitting  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  pay  such  losses,  but 
Mr.  Bruck  would  not  stand  for  that. 

Commissions'  Attorneys  Lose  Salaries. 

Efficiency  and  economy  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  State  Government  by 
eliminating  the  salaries  of  seven  at- 
torneys for  various  commissions  if 
the  bill  recently  urged  by  Governor 
Stephens  becomes  law.  These  attor- 
neyships now  draw  $16,300  per  year. 
Their  work  in  the  future  is  to  be 
done  by  two  extra  deputies  of  the 
State  Attorney  General's  office.  Some 
of  the  legislators  are  objecting  to 
the  removal  of  some  such  attorneys 
without  removing  all  of  them. 

Prohibition  Enforcement  Bill  Passes. 

Senator  Harris'  bill  providing  ef- 
fective measures  for  enforcing  the 
national  prohibition  amendment  in 
California  has  passed  the  Assembly 
with  certain  amendments  and  now 
goes  back  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence in  the  amendments.  These  are 
likely  to  occasion  but  little  delay. 
Then  the  bill  goes  to  the  Governor 
and  the  referendum. 

State  Government  and  Institutions. 

The  Assembly  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  this  week  reported 
its  recommendations  for  support  of 
State  Government  and  State  insti- 
tutions. It  includes  expenditures  of 
$19,964,913,  an  increase  of  $101,100 
to  cover  small  advances  in  various 
departments. 

PROGRESSIVE  PEACH  GROWERS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.] 

The  three  years'  contract,  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
tion with  the  grower  members  ex- 
pires on  April  1.  The  association 
has  the  option  of  extending  their 
contracts  for  two  years  more.  No 
doubt  practically  all  growers  will 
renew  their  contracts  and  many  new 
signatories  are  expected  to  come  in, 
too.  A  campaign  has  been  arranged 
to  obtain  the  new  acreage  in  all  the 
peach  growing  districts  of  the  State. 
One  of  the  most  successful  "gather- 
ings of  peach  growers  was  held  at 
Kingsburg,  others  at  Selma  and  else- 
where. J.  P.  Niswander,  the  man- 
ager, says  that  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  look  bright.  There  has 
been  no  over-production.  He  said 
there  were  about  2000  tons  of 
peaches  not  sold,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  these  peaches  and  the  as- 
sociation is  ready  to  sell  them  when 
they  are  released.  Frank  Wilson, 
president  of  the  association,  consid- 
ers that  one  of  its  greatests  assets 
is  the  peach-peeling  machine,  which 
is  owned  in  its  entirety  by  the  asso- 
ciation. In  a  short  time  only  peeled 
peaches  will  be  sold  to  the  trade. 

CANNERY  -  VEGETABLE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  farmers  about  Empire,  Stan- 
islaus county,  have  organized  an  as- 
sociation called  the  Empire  Growers 
and  Distributors'  Association,  for 
growing  and  marketing  peas,  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  tomatoes,  spinach, 
etc.  About  38  farmers  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  first  meeting,  at 
which  E.  A.  Hutching  was  elected 
president,  J.  W.  Guyler  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  W.  Caylor  secretary,  Fred- 
erick Goodwin  treasurer.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  induce  someone  to  put  up 
a  cannery  at  Empire.  About  450 
acres  are  already  planted  to  peas. 
About  250  acres  will  be  planted  to 
lima  beans  and  about  75  to  toma- 
toes. This,  with  the  fruit  that  is 
being  produced-  in  the  vicinity,  is 
enough  to  keep  a  cannery  going 
most  of  the  year. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  DISK. 

The-  disk  cultivator  is  being  used 
largely  this  year  to  hold  heavy  or- 
chard ground  over  until  it  can  be 
plowed.  The  cut-away  and  smooth 
are  both  used  and  they  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever  this  season  in  ob- 
taining and  maintaining  a  mulch,  es- 
pecially if  the  alternate  rain  and. 
north  wind  continue  into  the  spring. 
Most  of  the  early  plowed  land  will 
be  disked  and  pulverized  into  shape, 


Walli  s 

odmerica's  oforemost  tractor 


THE  perfection  of  the  Wallis  principle 
in  tractor  construction  established  a 
new  standard  of  tractor  quality. 

Wallis  was  the  first  to  use  a  rear  axle 
gear  drive — entirely  enclosed.  Wallis 
built  a  powerful  four-cylinder  engine  of 
latest  tractor  type,  and  drop  forged,  cut 
and  hardened  steel  gears.  Wallis  en- 
closed all  gears  and  moving  parts  in  a 
light  but  durable  steel  armor  where  they 


run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Lowest  plowing  cost 
per  acre  is  a  Wallis  accomplishment. 
This  is  economy  which  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  final  estimate  of  your 
farm  profits. 

Why  the  Wallis  principle  is  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  engineering  excellence 
and  operating  economy  is  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  new  Wallis  catalog.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  595  Mead  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Sales  Agents  for  Wallis  Tractors 


Branches  and  Distributing  P  oints  at 

Minner.polis,  Minn.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Sioux  Falls.  8.  D. 

K.iltiniore,  Md.  Des  Moines,  la. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Toledo,  O. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Columbus,  O. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomington,  111. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


DISTRIBUTORS  EVERYWHERE. 


Douglas  Boswell,  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  Distributor  for 
California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Northern  Idaho. 


The   Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Company,  Ltd.,  Win- 
nipeg,   Saskatoon   and    Cal-  Rs 
gary,  Distributors  for  Canada 


In  California,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Northern  Idaho 

WALLIS  TRACTORS 

are  distributed  and  sold  by 


am 


1227=29=31  Seventh  St. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


416=17  Investment  Bldg 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BITTER  ALMOND  SEED 

and  all  varieties  of  fancy  undamaged 

BEAiN  SEED 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. 

44  W.  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


the  second  plowing  of  orchards  hav- 
ing gone  out  of  fashion  a  great  deal 
among  the  comparatively  few  men 
who  practiced  It. 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  A  PACKING  CO.. 
019  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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Guaranteed 
break-proof 

Don't  waste  your  time  tinkering  with  a  plug  that  goes  out 
of  business  with  a  broken  porcelain.  - 

Splitdorf  plugs  are  guaranteed  not  to  break — The  Green 
Jacket  can  be  broken  and  we'll  replace  any  that  may  be 
smashed— but  Splitdorf  Plugs  continue  to  fire  regardless  of 
Jacket  condition. 

Why?  Just  look  at  the  illustration.  Thin  sheets  of  India 
ruby  mica  are  wound  lengthwise  around  a  core-shaped 
electrode.  This  forms  the  insulation  of  Splitdorf  Plugs 
end  you  can't  break  It. 

Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manufacturer  more  than 
any  other  plug  they'll  cost  YOU  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
plug.  All  Splitdorf  Standard  Plugs,  except  Specials,  $1.00. 
(In  Canada  $1.25.) 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best  suited  to 
every  engine.  Our  booklet  will  tell  you  the  exactly 
right  type  for  YOUR  engine.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 
At  all jobbers  and  dealers 
SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO..  Newark,  N.J. 

AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Magnetos. 
Impulse  Starters  and  Plugoscillators 


SPLsMK 


Stop  the  Theft  of  Power 


It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  with  loss  of 

power  and  waste  of  oil  and  gas.  Don't  let  badly 
fitting  piston  rings  steal  your  motor's  power  and 
your  gasoline.    Install  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 
Save  Gas 

By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder  walls; 
McQuay-Norris  UwBoor  Piston  Rings  stop  piston 
ring  leakage,  increase  power,  decrease  carbon  and 
save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  them  to  fit  any  car, 
truck  and  tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in 
over  300  distributing  points  carry  complete  stocks  of 
standard  sizes  and  over-sizes,  backed  by  a  factory 
stock  of  3,000  unusual  sizes.  You  don'*  have  to  wait 
— the  rings  are  awaiting  your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2812  Locust  St.  St  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


PUNT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant  the  right  variety  tor  your  purpose,  whether  you  are  growing  for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
Sea  the  1919  catalog  of  the 

Aggclcr  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  SO.  SPRING  ST..  LOS  ANGELES. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Is  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  prices. 
i.  It.  WAGNER.  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Specialist,    Pasadena,  California. 


Good  Prospects  for  1919  Grain  Sorghums 


With  the  strengthening  of  barley 
and  other  grain  markets  comes  a 
safer  feeling  to  those  who  have 
planned  to  grow  mllo,  gyp,  feterita 
and  other  sorghum  grains.  The  fu- 
ture, too,  looks  favorable,  for  not 
only  are  livestock  and  poultry  grow- 
ers who  use  the  sorghums  feeling 
more  confidence  in  enlargement  of 
their  herds  and  flocks,  but  acreage 
to  be  planted  to  the  sorghums  will 
probably  be  less  this  season  than 
last.  There  was  at  last  planting 
time  a  well-grounded  fear  that  can- 
taloupes and  other  semi-luxuries 
might  find  handicapped  transporta- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  seemed 
the  patriotic  thing  to  plant  summer 
grains  in  the  place  of  less  substan- 
tial food  crops.  Pork  and  egg  pro- 
ducers were  in  a  ferment  and  their 
herds  and  flocks  were  decreased,  but 
a  great  effort  was  being  made  to  get 
more  farmers  to  raise  more  of  these 
coarse-grain  eaters. 

MINOR  SORGHl 

Certain  sorghums  are  becoming 
more  popular  for  syrup  and  new 
syrup  mills  are  being  established  at 
various  parts  of  the  State.  These 
sorghums  and  other  varieties  are 
also  increasingly  used  for  silage,  es- 
pecially in  locations  where  Indian 
corn  would  not  grow  so  well.  We 
cannot  encourage  great  expansion 
of  broom  corn,  which  is  another  va- 
riety of  sorghum.  But  all  of  these 
are  minor  considerations  to  the 
sorghum-grain  production. 

POOR  STANDS — WHY? 

It  is  a  shame  to  see  along  in  sum- 
mer the  enormous  acreage  of  milo, 
gyp  and  other  sorghums  which  an- 
nually goes  to  waste  for  lack  of  a 
proper  stand,  or  for  lack  of  enough 
moisture.  The  bare  spots  have  to 
be  worked,  and  renfor  interest  must 
be  paid  for  them  to  produce  nothing. 
WELL  BEGUN  is  HALF  TONS. 

Let  us  call  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  general  uselessness  of  such 
a  condition  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  gener- 
ally. The  ground  is  "full  of  water," 
because  our  winter  rains  have  not 
run  off  in  floods  as  they  often  do. 
The  soil  is  in  prime  condition  for 
plowing,  good  help  is  not  so  scarce, 
more  power  machinery  and  tractors 
are  available,  now  let  us  put  the 
land  into  condition  this  spring  so 
that  the  extensive  bare  areas  may 
not  disgrace  our  fields  next  summer. 
If  the  surface  is  dry,  let  us  disk 
it  before  plowing,  to  avoid  turning 
clods  under  the  surface  where  pul- 
verizers may  not  pulverize  them,  but 
where  they  will  aerate  the  roots  of 
your  crop  until  they  will  be  drier 
than  a  saloonless  nation.  Then  plow 
deep  and  work  up  a  good  seedbed. 
It  will  cost  a  little  more,  but  not 
proportionately  to  the  added  crops. 
Then  wait  until  the  ground  is  plenty 
warm  to  give  the  seeds  a  fair  chance 
to  make  a  good  stand.  Don't  let  it 
dry  out  meanwhile,  and  don't  let  it 
get  weedy.  Occasional  harrowing 
will  take  care  of  that,  and  the  crops 
will  pay  the  cost  besides  adding  a 
good  profit.  But  don't  harrow  deeply 
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after  the  seedbed  is  first  put  into 
good  condition.  We  have  seen  farm- 
ers delight  in  seeing  the  trail  of  a 
springtooth  harrow  late  in  spring  by 
the  moist  dirt  it  exposes — just  so 
must  lost  moisture  for  which  the 
crops  will  suffer. 

Remember  that  while  sorghum 
grains  will  grow  where  It  is  dry, 
dry,  dry,  they,  like  cactus,  will  do 
proportionately  far  better  If  they  get 
enough  moisture,  seedbed  prepara- 
tion, and  cultivation.  The  reason 
for  so  many  failures  is  that  the 
crops  are  treated  with  more  con- 
tempt than  coyotes. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

A  tract  of  10.000  acres  of  cotton 
is  planned  for  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley West  Side,  between  Firebaugh 
and  Dos  Palos. 

The  market  for  Pima  cotton  seems 
to  be  hesitating  before  opening  up 
freely;  but  there  is  good  reason  for 
hope  of  early  interest.  Pima  seed 
have  gone  as  low  as  $45  per  ton. 

Grasshopper  poisoning  is  estimated 
to  have  saved  Kansas  farmers  about 
$5,000,000  on  wheat  and  alfalfa 
last  year.  Turkeys  are  good  for 
grasshoppers,  too,  and  vice  versa. 

Present  stocks  of  barley  in  grow- 
ers' hands  in  the  United  States  are 
about  40,000,000  bushels  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  five-year 
pre-war  period,  as  announced  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Full  barley  cargoes  in  wooden 
ships  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
United  Kingdom  take  a  rate  of  $30 
per  ton,  as  announced  by  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  March  28.  This  is 
a  reduction  from  $45,  and  it  ought 
to  be  a  material  aid  in  moving  the 
crop. 

Albert  F.  Etter  of  Ettersburg 
writes  that  he  is  shipping  3000 
plants  of  a  dozen  different  varieties 
of  the  Ettersburg  strawberries  to 
New  Zealand.  These  berries  do  well 
there,  also  in  Australia.  At  Portland 
the  Ettersburg  No.  80  is  topping  the 
market  for  price. 

We  find  considerable  optimism  in 
country  districts  and  city  markets 
regarding  the  barley  situation.  This 
grain,  much  needed  in  Europe,  is 
moving  rather  freely  since  the  em- 
bargo was  lifted;  and  all  other 
grains  are  strengthened  accordingly. 
This  is  good  news  for  those  who 
have  planted  the  winter  grains  and 
for  those  who  may  yet  plant  the 
various  kinds  of  corn. 

Mid-Western  millers  are  already 
trying  to  forestall  trouble  with  the 
1,250,000,000  -  bushel  wheat  crop 
which  may  be  produced  in  1919,  by 
suggesting  that  the  Government  en- 
courage growers  to  hold  their  wheat 
until  1920,  paying  them  a  cent  per 
bushel  per  month  bonus.  They  also 
ask  the  Government  to  prorate  the 
exported  wheat  from  the  various 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  produc- 
tion. California  is  not  worried,  for 
our  greatly  increased  crop  is  needed 
at  home. 


A  REPORT  of  the  tractive  resistance  of  various  kinds  of  roads  was 
■*•  *■  made  for  the  California  State  Automobile  Association  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Davidson  of  the  University  Farm  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 
A  dynamometer  was  hitched  between  the  tongue  and  doubletrees  of  a 
farm  wagon  loaded  with  rice  to  make  a  total  load  of  6,000  pounds. 

PULL  REQl'IRKP  IN  POI  NDS  PEE  TON. 

Over  a  level,  unsurfaced  concrete  road  27.6 

S49  2 
516 

Water  bound  macadam,  level,  good  condition  64.3 

Concrete  base,  l^-inch  Topeka  top,  level,  good  condition  68.5 

i  78  2 

Gravel  road,  good  condition,  level   }  gj'j 

!92 
99  3 

Earth  road,  stiff  mud  on  top,  firm  underneath,  level  218 

Loose  gravel,  not  packed  down,  new  road,  level  263 

In  a  careful  test  recently  made  by  Consulting  Engineer  A.  N.  Johnson 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  as  reported  in  the  Engineering-News- 
Record,  a  motor  truck  with  a  two-ton  load  used  204'  '<  as  much  gasoline 
on  an  earth  road  as  on  smooth,  hard  roads  of  concrete.  The  truck  made 
11.78  miles  per  gallon  over  the  good  concrete  road,  11.44  on  the  extra 
smooth  brick  road,  9.88  over  a  fair  brick  road,  9.48  on  the  fair  bituminous 
macadam  road,  9.39  over  the  good  gravel  road,  7.19  over  the  fair  gravel 
road,  and  5.78  miles  per  gallon  over  the  earth  road.  The  saving  between 
the  extremes  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  per  mile  per  year  on  roads 
carrying  a  daily  traffic  of  500  equally  loaded  vehicles,  besides  the  great 
saving  in  time,  reduced  wear  and  tear  on  the  trucks  and  consequent 
longer  service,  tire  economy,  and  increased  commercial  value  of  the 
traffic. 
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Built  As  Well  As  We  Know  How 


THE  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is  tangible 
evidence  of  our  belief  in  the  triumph  of 
manufactured  goodness. 

It  is  the  very  finest  tire  that  we  know  how 
to  build — much  finer  than  we  could  have 
built  five,  three  or  even  two  years  ago. 

It  is  built  thus  finely  in  the  simple  con- 
viction that  the  most  people  want  that  kind 
of  a  tire. 

There  is  considerably  less  conscience  or 
idealism  in  this  policy  than  of  what  may  be 
taken  as  sound  business  sense. 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  travels  smoothly 
and  surely,  and  it  lasts  uncommonly  long. 

Among  users  it  has  aroused  an  expectancy 
of  mileage  easily  double  that  of  four  years 
ago. 


Its  reputation  and  employment  are  steadily 
and  swiftly  growing  as  word  of  its  advantages 
becomes  more  widely  spread. 

Today  it  is  standard  equipment  on  a  pro- 
nounced majority  of  the  finest  motor  cars 
built  in  this  country. 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  costs  more  money 
to  buy  than  do  tires  of  an  earlier  type. 

Its  additional  cost  represents  additional  ma- 
terial and  labor  that  are  actually  embodied 
in  the  tire. 

It  is  the  experience  of  users  that  despite  their 
somewhat  higher  purchase  price,  Goodyear 
Cords  cost  less  in  the  end. 

Our  factories  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
normal  production  and  Goodyear  Tires  are 
now  available  everywhere. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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The  Close  of  Imperial  Pioneering 


[Written  for  rarlflo  Rural  Pre»«.] 


Only  a  short  time  ago  pioneering 
here  was  real  hard  pickings.  Didn't 
know  whether  a  chicken  would  live 
here  or  not.  Or,  after  you  did  get 
it  raised,  that  you  could  sell  it. 
Cantaloupes  proved  a  sorrowful  crop 

in  1912  and  1913,  when  we  all  sue-  I  Shalloo  has  applied 
ceeded  in  getting  good  crops,  only  |  of  dry  manure. 


which  depends  upon  heat  to  de- 
velop it.  Say  about  January  20  is 
the  proper  time.  In  November,  be- 
fore the  shoots  are  really  dried  out, 
cut  and  mow  the  asparagus  close  to 
the  crowns.    In  the  four  years  Mr. 

only  30  loads 


to  find  no  market  where  to  place 
them.  Now  careful  systems  of  dis- 
tribution are  planned,  cantaloupes 
are  profitable,  and  Overproduction  is 
never  given  a  second  thought  any 
more. 

A.  J.  McPherrin  of  Imperial  was 
one  of  the  first  to  put  up  a  silo. 
Now  silos  are  too  numerous  to  even 
start  counting  them.  Dairymen  feel 
they  can't  afford  to  be  without  them, 
especially  when  we  hear  of  a  cer- 
tain concern  which  will  loan  you 
the  funds  to  build  one  and  take  a 
mortgage  on  the  silage  for  thp  pay- 
ment. Or  even  go  so  far  as  to  buy 
the  silage  if  you  wish  to  sell  it  so 
as  to  fatten  their  beef  stock. 

Oh,  yes,  of  course,  we  are  going 
to  have  that  all-American  canal. 

What  about  E.  H.  Erickson  of 
Brawley,  who  found  it  possible  to 
save  the  Breba  crop  on  his  Smyrna 
figs  by  an  early  hatch  of  the  blasto- 
phaga  or  fig  wasp,  which  came  early 
in  the  Capri  tree? 

Also  that  the  earliest  apricots  are 
grown  here  and  the  pomelo  has 
great  possibilities,  not  saying  a  thing 
for  the  cotton  industry,  which  so 
far  has  kept  clear  from  the  boll 
weevil. 

Last  year  a  great  deal  of  product 
raised  here  was  not  even  hauled  to 
the  station  but  sold  f.  o.  b.  on  the 
ranch. 

TABLE  GRAPES  LOOK  PROMISING. 

Emperors,  French.  Malagas  and 
Persian  No.  21  are  already  wonder- 
fully leafed  out,  especially  the  Per- 
sian 21,  which  is  similar  to  the 
Thompson,  only  a  little  more  oblong 
in  shape.  Somehow  the  Muscats  do  i 
not  do  so  well  in  this  locality. 

Now  don't  forget  when  the  leaf 
hoppers  begin  to  hatch  and  start 
flying  around.  Get  busy  with  your 
nicotine  sprays  and  fight  while  the 
fighting  is  good.  After  they  get 
large,  spraying  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

CLOSE  SETTING  OF  DATE  TREES. 

We  found  on  the  Frenitas  ranch 
date  seedlings  are  doing  excellent, 
being  set  out  only  seven  feet  apart. 
Now  the  blossoms  are  showing  up 
the  gender  of  the  trees,  a  great 
many  of  the  male  and  barren  trees 
are  being  taken  out,  thus  in  many 
places  making  the  spacing  about 
right.  Date  seedlings  do  not  bloom 
or  show  gender  until  about  three  or 
four  years  old. 

THE  SWEET  POTATO  PROBLEM. 

Plants  should  be  set  out  on  the 
highest  ridges  possible  in  double 
rows,  any  time  between  last  of  April 
or  first  of  June.  Give  very  little 
water,  and  only  when  leaves  show 
touches  of  sunburn.  Subirrigation 
is  the  idea  to  keep  a  constant  moist- 
ure. The  potatoes  are  the  best  where 
the  ridges  are  the  highest,  says  Mr. 
Low  of  Seeley.  About  one  cultiva- 
tion per  season  should  be  enough. 
Potatoes  planted  thus  should  be 
ready  to  harvest  about  September. 
I  have  known  some  acreage  to  yield 
about  9000  pounds.  Some  were  sold 
last  year  at  4c  f.  o.  b.  ranch. 

EXPERIENCE  Or*  ASPARAGUS  GROWER. 

All  the  way  from  getting  chick- 
ens drowned  to  coyotes  eating  them 
and  even  incubators  burning  up,  is 
the  line  of  luck  told  by  J.  J.  Shalloo 
of  Imperial  county,  who  is  now  mak- 
ing good  on  asparagus.  Put  in  as- 
paragus, four  acres,  four  years  ago; 
used  one  year  early  arguentil  plants. 
End  of  first  year  cut  $150  worth  and 
shipped  it  all  East  to  an  early  mar- 
ket. Got  as  high  as  $6  per  crate  for 
the  first  and  on  the  average  of  $1.75 
per  crate  for  most  of  it  throughout 
the  season.  Last  year  cut  $345 
worth  and  sold  it  all  on  the  ranch. 
This  year  has  contracted  nith  San 
Diego  firm  at  $2.40  per  crate  f.  o.  b. 
ranch,  netting  all  but  about  20c  cost 
of  crate  and  moss  for  packing.  Will 
use  about  225  crates  this  season. 

Th<i  first  irrigation  should  not  be 
too  early  so  as  to  chill  the  ground, 
thus  checking    the    early  growth. 


PIMA  GROWING  TO  BE  FINANCED. 

On  March  26,  1919,  the  heads  of 
the  Firestone  Auto  Tire  Co.  visited 
El  Centre  They  wish  to  lease  acre- 
age, give  contracts  for  Pima  cotton, 
establish  Pima  gins  and  in  general 
finance  the  Pima  industry  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  We  hope  they  do. 
Also  we  hope  the  growers  will  take 
lessons  and  also  safeguard  them- 
selves against  conditions  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona.  Here  a  similar  large  tire 
company  did  some  financing  in  the 
line  of  contracts  *nd  gins  and  got  a 
monopoly  on  the  Pima  business.  The 


market  dropped.    The  contracts  were    tery  turns  on  the  ginaiag,  asd  prob- 

good,  but  didn't  read  when  the  com-  .  ably  throw  a  chance  that  the  cheap- 
pany  or  corporation  had  to  take  the  |  est  seller  could  get  the  first  turn  and 
cotton  off  the  growers'  hands.  Gin-  !  so  on.  We  want  to  see  the  grower 
ning  progressed  so  slowly  that  the  helped  and  hope  they  will  block  the 
growers  are  now  forced  to  take  lot-  ,  kick  in  case  of  being  imposed  upon. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  -made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower  repays   the  principal   gradually    with   each  interest 

payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  in  this  district 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  Information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Xioaa 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  NEW 


CARS 


TPHE  New  Studebaker  Cars — notable  for  their  thorough  quality,  for  their  comfort, 
their  economy,  and  their  beautiful  lines — are  the  supreme  product  of  Studebaker's 
67  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 

You  have  known  Studebaker  Cars  for  years — you  know  how  they  have  proven 
good  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  service  on  country  roads.  Your  father 
— yes,  and  your  grandfather  —  knew,  too,  the  inbuilt  quality  and  proven  excellence  of 
Studebaker  vehicles. 

.Never  has  Studebaker  quality  and  honest  value  been  more  self-evident  than  in 
the  New  Studebaker  Cars.  The  long  years  of  experience,  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
to  buyers,  the  pride  in  that  name  Studebaker,  show  in  every  detail  of  design  and 

manufacture. 

The  New  Studebaker  Cars,  in  three  distinct  sizes,  represent  the  best  that  engineers 
know.  They  embody  so  many  splendid  features  of  construction  that  you  must  see  them 
to  really  appreciate  their  mechanical  excellence. 


The  LIGHT-FOUR 
$1225 


Detroit,  Mich. 


The  LIGHT-SIX  llie  BIG-SIX 

$1585  $1985 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


tm,   / 

The  New  Studebaker  LIGHT-SIX— $1585 
119-inch  wheelbase;  50  h.  p.  motor,  with  "two-range"  carburetor; 
genuine  leather  upholstery 
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MERCED  AND  STANISLAUS  BEAN 
GROWERS  ACT. 

The  Merced  and  Stanislaus  county 
farm  bureaus  met  in  joint  session 
at  Turlock  in  March  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  large  amount  of  beans  in 
storage  at  the  present  time,  with  no 
market,  was  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing by  the  growers  through  their 
directors,  stating  that  they  were  un- 
able to  find  a  sale  for  them,  holding 
back  business  in  many  lines  and  in- 
curring heavy  financial  losses  to  the 
grower.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  these  two  counties  and 
others,  thousands  of  sacks  of  beans 
are  in  storage  and  unable  to  find 
sale  for  them  at  a  price  which  will 
net  the  grower  cost  of  production. 
Many  growers  have  obligations  and 
expenses  to  meet  that  were  con- 
tracted in  raising  these  beans  and 
a  large  amount  of  this  money  has 
had  to  be  borrowed  from  the  banks, 
and  insomuch  as  these  beans  were 
largely  grown  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Government  and  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  officials, 
we  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  as- 
sist in  every  possible  way  to  find 
us  a  fair  market  price  for  these 
beans. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we 
believe  that  all  importations  of  for- 
eign beans  should  be  stopped  and  no 
more  allowed  until  all  the  beans 
that  were  grown  are  disposed  of. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  with 
the  Victory  Loan  coming  on,  many 
of  the  growers,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, will  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  buy  the  bonds  that  they  wish  to, 
and  assist  the  Government  as  they 
would  like  to." 

YUBA  FIELD   CROP  SITUATION. 


Pitiable  tales  are  heard  from  many 
bean  farmers  of  Yuba  county  who 
are  desperately  hard  up  and  must 
move  their  beans  soon,  as  noted  by 
Farm  Advisor  William  Harrison. 
Acreage  last  year  amounted  to  5000 
acres,  which  was  double  that  of 
1917.  Wheat  occupied  12,000  acres 
in  Yuba  county  in  1918  and  is  22,- 
000  in  1919,  considerably  of  the 
Baart  variety.  Barley  decreased  from 
20,000  acres  in  1918  to  about  5000 
In  1919.  Rice  will  have  increased 
from  G780  acres  in  1918  to  about 
10,000  in  1919,  plus  other  rice  proj- 
ects which  are  being  delayed  until 
water  is  assured.  Nearly  all  grav- 
ity water  has  been  taken  up  and  i 
several  outfits  are  boring  wells  for 
rice.  Seed  potato  growing  offers  the 
brightest  prospects  for  the  hill  dis- 
tricts of  Yuba  county,  in  Mr.  Har- 
rison's opinion.  Fine-flavored  pota- 
toes grown  in  the  hills  last  season 
could  not  be  hauled  on  account  of 
bad  roads,  although  one  concern 
alone  shipped  300  carloads  from 
Idaho  to  the  valley  part  of  Yuba 
county  last  season.  Camptonville  is 
the  center  of  the  Yuba  potato  dis- 
trict and  is  ideal  for  seed  potato 
growing,  as  per  conditions  observed 
by  Mr.  Harrison  in  Colorado  and 
other  States. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  ALFALFA? 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  com- 
parative food  value  of  Hairy  Peru- 
vian and  Chilian  alfalfa?  A  dairy- 
man tells  me  that  every  time  he  be- 
gins to  feed  the  Hairy  Peruvian  the 
production  of  milk  diminishes,  and 
when  he  turns  to  Chilian  it  in- 
creases. In  feeding  rabbits  I  notice 
that  they  eat  the  Hairy  Peruvian 
much  cleaner  than  the  Chilian. — G. 
W.  K.,  Ripon. 

[Answered    by   J.   M.   Bonibercer.   Modesto.  1 

Just  as  the  variations  between  in- 
dividuals within  any  one  dairy  breed 
are  vastly  different  than  the  breeds 
when  compared  one  with  another, 
so  is  the  variation  between  lots  of 
Hairy  Peruvian  hay  produced  by  dif- 
ferent farmers  greater  than  the  va- 
riations between  Hairy  Peruvian  and 
Chilian,  each  as  a  class.  Much  more 
depends  on  how  hay  is  cared  for  at 
harvest  time  and  the  stage  at  which 
it  is  cut  than  upon  the  variety. 
Lately  I  have  been  selling  Peruvian 
alfalfa  hay,  and  when  we  got  through 
and  began  selling  Chilian  the  buy- 
ers were  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  Peruvian.  I  think  you  will  find 
as  many  feeders  in  favor  of  Hairy 
Peruvian  as  against  it  from  the 
feeder  standpoint. 


EXTRA  INTERLOCKING? 
SAFETY      BARS,  AND 
EXTRA     WIDE  TREAD 
FORTIFY   GOODRICH  SIDtWACL 


Rut   Riding,  and 

the  Goodrich  Sidewall 

BETWEEN  your  farm  and  town  is  at  least  one  stretch 
where  you  either  drive  in  the  groove  of  wagon  trucks — 
or  ride  the  bumps  beside  them.  Without  arguing  which  you 
do — or  which  is  better  for  your  tires — it  is  enough  to  say  the 
ruts  grow  deeper  day  by  day— and  their  sides  of  sand  and 
gravel  bits  grind  busily  away  at  the  sidewalls  of  your  tires. 

Turn  now  to  Goodrich  Tires,  and  see  how  the  interlocking 
safety  bars  of  Goodrich's  thick,  practical  safety  tread  spread 
beyond  the  ball  of  the  tire  to  the  sides  of  it.  And  examine 
how  the  extra  wide  tread  carries  on  up  the  sides  beneath  the 
side  strips,  and  fortifies  the  inside  of  the  tire  with  an  extra 
shield  of  tough  tread  rubber. 

That's  the  Goodrich  answer  to  rut  riding.  It  is  one  reason 
why  Goodrich  Tires  meet  the  demands  of  farm  service  as  if 
they  were  designed  expressly  for  it. 

For  a  Ford  Car,  Goodrich's  "Three  Seventy-five"  Tire— 
a  bigger  Ford  size — makes  a  super-Ford  out  of  your  car. 

For  a  high  power  car,  Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  Tires  de- 
liver a  special  high  power  service.  Remember  that  whether 
you  need  pneumatic  tires  or  truck  tires,  a  farm  on  a  Good- 
rich basis  is  saving  money  on  its  tires. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer 


ull  powered 

"Red  Crown"  is  straight-distilled, 
all-refinery  gasoline.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


the  RUSSELL  TRACTOR, 

Btmvr  in  AX<L  sizes. 


The  r^ussELL  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


^heGasoHne 
^Quality* 


RUSSELL 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O  |  j  Threshes  cowpeaB  and  soy  beans 
O OI Veil  from   the  mown  vines,  wheat. 

oats,  rye  and  barley.    A  perfect 
combination  machine.    Nothing-  like  it. 

"The  machine  I  have  been  looking  for 
for  20  years."  W.  P.  Maseey.  "It  will  meet 
every  demand,"  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director 
Tenn.  Exp.  Station.    Booklet  27  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.. 

MORRISTOWN,  TENN.  


WITTE 

Prices  Lower 

Tvlc*  tha  Power  at  Half  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30  H-F.--Sclect  Yoor  Own 

Term*  —  Diract-f  rom-Fnctory  pricaa.  Write 
your  own  ord^r  -Sava  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Hip  n«w  catalog, "How  to  Jndfr* 
JSmrln''»  FREE- by  rrturn  mail,  1'oatpaiJ. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


IWrita 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  <  \  1. 


Dealers 

In 
PAPER 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 

37-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  MofAtt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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Are  Your  Crops  Handicapped? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


If  you  should  start  to  make  en- 
gines, and  if  you  had.  to  pay  25  per 
cent  more  for  iron  than  your  com- 
petitor whose  engines  require  .  the 
same  amount  of  iron  as  your  own, 
you  would  either  have  to  sell  25 
per  cent  higher  than  he  does  or  else 
go  out  of  business.  With  patented 
engines,  you  might  induce  people 
to  pay  25  per  cent  more.  But  with 
farm  crops,  such  as  rice,  'alfalfa, 
wheat,  sugar  beets,  cotton,  beans, 
etc.,  there  is  not  so  much  chance 
for  you  to  patent  the  product  of 
your  district  or  to  point  out  its  su- 
periority over  that  of  other  districts 
and  thus  to  sell  at  a  higher  price 
than  others  in  California  which  grow 
the  same  crops. 

ALFALFA   WATER  HANDICAP. 

It  you  grow  alfalfa  and  have  to 
pump  water  from  100  feet  below  the 
surface,  you  will  be  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for 
prosperity  as  compared  with  an  al- 
falfa grower  who  lifts  water  only 
25  feet,  other  conditions  being  equiv- 
alent. 

RICE  SOIL  HANDICAPS. 

Measurements  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  a  few  years  asro 
showed  that  on  18  fields,  half  on 
the  east  side  and  the  others  on  the 
west  side,  rice  growers  used  as  lit- 
tle as  one  second-foot  per  season  per 
80  acres,  and  as  much  as  one  sec- 
ond-foot per  24  acres.  One  field 
used  18.7  acre-feet  of  water  per 
acre,  while  another  used  4.27  acre- 
feet  per  acre.  The  average  was  8.23. 
In  all  cases  the  rice  had  enough 
water.  The  variation  was  partly 
due  to  careless  wastage,  but  chiefly 
to  varying  soil  and  subsoil  condi- 
tions, preparation  of  seedbed,  depth 
to  water-table,  proximity  of  sloughs, 
and  methods  of  handling  water.  One 
of  the  best  growers  in  the  valley 
used  an  average  of  4.58  acre-feet 
per  acre  on  one  field  for  each  of 
three  seasons.  The  man  who  used 
18.7  acre-feet  per  acre  had  to  sell 
his  rice  at  the  same  price  and  he 
had  no  greater  yield.  He  was  hand- 
icapped in  achieving  prosperity  by 
the  extra  cost  of  the  water,  which 
probably  amounted  to  $15  or  $16 
per  acre. 

BEAN    VARIETIES    AND  INSECTS. 

Certain  varieties  of  beans  are  now 
grown  in  well-defined  districts  of 
California.  Competition  has  elim- 
inated them  from  other  districts. 
Lima  beans  brought  grief  to  many 
a  man  who  tried  to  grow  them  In 
the  interior  and  sell  in  competition 
with  the  coast  growers  because  he 
couldn't  get  the  yield  per  acre.  The 
process  of  segregation  of  varieties 
is  not  yet  complete  and  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  growers  are  still  try- 
ing to  become  prosperous  growing 
beans  under  a  handicap  of  less  fa- 
vorable conditions  than  bean  men 
have  in  other  districts.  Certain  sec- 
tions are  known  to  be  worse  infested 
with  weevils,  red  spider,  etc.,  than 
others,  and  if  all  costs  of  production 
are  the  same  growers  of  infested 
beans  go  to  the  discard. 

COTTON    YET    TO    BE  SEGREGATED. 

Varieties  of  cotton  grown  in  the 
wrong  localities  and  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  those  grown  in  favor- 
able localities  either  take  a  lower 
price  per  pound  for  lower  quality  or 
a  lower  price  per  acre  for  lower 
yield.  In  either  case,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  was  a  mistake  to  try 
the  competition;  and  the  attempt 
has  reduced  prosperity.  Some  sec- 
tions of  shorter  or  wetter  seasons 
may  yet  come  to  grief  trying  to 
compete  with  those  better  adapted. 

ORANGE  SEASONS  AND  FROSTS. 

Early  oranges  from  California 
capture  the  holiday  trade  and  high 
prices  which  our  chief  orange  dis- 
trict cannot  touch  because  its  or- 
anges ripen  too  late.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  advantage,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted  that  our  early  orange 
districts  would  suffer  acreage  con- 
traction rather  than  the  expansion 
they  are  now  enjoying.  But  within 
each  district  are  some  growers  whose 
prosperity  is  negligible  due  to  less 
favorable  conditions  than  their 
neighbors.  Chief  of  these  perhaps 
is  the  liability  to  frost.  The  man 
who  has  to  spend  $30  per  acre  fight- 
ing frost  cannot  be  as  prosperous  as 


his  neighbor  who  is  practically  frost- 
free,  always  assuming  that  other 
things  are  equal. 

In  the  investigation  to  learn  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  was  found  that  the  cost  per 
gallon  varied  over  200  per  cent  from 
the  lowest  cost  reported. 

INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  PLANNING. 

These  illustrations  are  enough  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing this  economic  phase  of  farming 
before  the  crop  plan  is  made  out  for 
the  year  or  for  the  decade  or  two  in 
case  of  tree  fruit.  Other  considera- 
tions may  out-balance  the  handicap 
of  unfavorable  conditions  and  higher 
cost  of  production,  but  the  farmer 
who  seeks  prosperity  will  always  in- 
vestigate whether  the  crop  he  pro- 
poses to  grow  will  have  to  compete 
under  handicap  with  the  same  crops 
grown  elsewhere  under  more  favor- 
able conditions. 


The  new  Modesto  irrigation  board 
expects  shortly  to  have  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  Turlock  board  to  ar- 
range an  election  for  the  voting  of 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Dom  Pedro  dam. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


mm 


Maud  Muller  Up  To  Date 

*'"OAKING  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay" 
-1^-  loses  none  of  its  romance  while  it  gains 
in  its  dollars-and-cents  aspects  by  the  use  of 
up-to-date  haying  tools. 

Haying  time  waits  for  no  man.  To  guard  against  pos- 
sible loss  be  prepared  to  mow,  rake,  ted  and  load  your 
crop  from  hayfield  or  meadow  at  the  proper  moment. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and  be 
assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a 
time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrass- 
ment and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key- 
stone Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  doing  satisfactory  work  on  thousands  of  farms, 
needing  little  attention,  and  successfully  meeting  all 
hayfield  emergencies.  The  combined  side-delivery 
rake  and  tedder  is  a  winner. 

International  and  Keystone  loaders  lift  the  hay  10  feet 
without  injury  to  blossom  and  leaves.  Sweep  rakes, 
stackers  and  combined  sweep  rakes  and  stackers  clean 
up  big  fields  in  a  hurry. 

The  use  of  these  thorough-going,  swift,  dependable 
tools  is  making  haying  time  paying  time. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  every  haying  tool  goes  service.  The 
I  H  C  dealer  is  equipped  to  handle  quickly  your  repair,  and 
adjustment  needs.  He  is  always  in  close  touch  with  one  of  our  89 
branch  houses,  whose  resources  and  facilities  are  at  your  service. 

Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has  been  speeded 
to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your  needs  and  order- 
ing early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take  back  our  soldier  boys 
without  disturbing  our  present  organization. 

Write  us  for  catalogues  and  buy  your  haying  equipment  from   

the  I  H  C  dealer.  ■ 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorporatad) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.    _   Denver,  Colo.        Helens,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn, Planters        Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers         Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 

Drills  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cultivators  Binders  Pickers 

Shelters  Husker- Shredders 

Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
Motortrucks  GasohneEngines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons     Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks    Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


San  Fn 


Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

ncisco.  Cap  Spokan*-  Waah. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.] 


Delta  Potatoes  Cleaned  Up. 

The  Delta  potato  crop  is  cleaned 
up,  according1  to  Henry  E.  Hansen, 
manager  for  George  Shima  at  Stock- 
ton. The  last  of  the  19 IS  crop  on 
Mandeville  island  has  just  been  dug. 
The  Los  Angeles  market,  March  27, 
paid  an  increased  price  for  Delta  po- 
tatoes and  a  decreased  price  for  Ida- 
hos.  Fancy  "Red  Bag"  potatoes  sold 
at  $3  per  cwt.,  the  freight  from 
Stockton  to  Los  Angeles  being  31  ^c. 
Idahos  went  down  to  $2.15.  The 
quantity  of  potatoes  now  in  Stock- 
ton warehouses  are  mostly  for  seed. 
Mandeville  island  will  again  gTow 
potatoes,  requiring  54,000  sacks  of 
seed  at  9  sacks  per  acre.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Bouldin  island  will  be 
cropped  to  potatoes  this  year,  but 
the  work  of  pumping  water  off  from 
it  is  progressing  favorably.  While 
the  1918  crop  has  been  moved  early 
in  the  season,  Mr.  Hansen  hesitates 
to  forecast  the  probable  1919  acre- 
age. Costs  of  production  were  par- 
ticularly high  last  year  and  many 
outfits  did  not  make  the  profits  they 
expected. 

All-American  Canal  and  Public  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  Regarding  your 
article  in  the  issue  of  March  8  about 
an  all-American  canal  for  Imperial 
Valley,  is  the  land  to  be  irrigated 
from  this  canal  in  private  or  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  and  where 
should  we  apply  to  file  on  some  of 
it. — P.  H.  G.,  Wabuska,  Nev. 

Your  inquiry  was  referred  to  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  at  El  Centro.  Their 
reply  follows:  "The  majority  of 
land  which  is  not  now  under  irriga- 
tion but  is  proposed  to  be  irrigated 
from  the  "all-American"  canal,  is 
yet  Government  land,  but  not  now 
subject  to  filing.  It  is  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  entry,  disposal,  or 
sale,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dated  April  20,  1909. 
It  is  not  owned  by  private  interests. 
The  land  office  at  which  filings  must 
be  made  for  this  land  is  located  at 
El  Centro,  Cal."  —  Vene  Bloomer, 
Register,  and  B.  H.  Lien,  Receiver. 

Objects  to  Bee  Bills. 

To  Senator  W.  E.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles: Several  bills  have  been  pro- 
posed regarding  the  bee  industry.  I 
have  studied  these  carefully  and  find 
them  very  objectionable.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  is  doing  much 
to  foster  the  bee  business,  especially 
small  beginners,  asking  the  beemen 
to  encourage  them  in  every  way. 
This  law,  if  made  operative,  would 
entirely  shut  out  small  investors, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  origina- 
tors of  this  measure.  It  would  en- 
tirely eliminate  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  California  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Exchange.  I  feel  sure  that 
if  you  weigh  these  bills  carefully 
you  will  find  them  not  so  conducive 
to  the  best  good  of  the  industry  as 
the  existing  law.  Bill  numbers  are 
782,  797,  766  and  779.  All  have 
the  same  earmarks. — Alma  Olson, 
manager  Golden  Sunset  Apiaries,  R. 
1,  B.  33,  Burbank. 

Bice  Irrigation. 

"We  first  turn  water  onto  rice 
right  after  it  is  planted  just  to 
sprout  it,"  says  J.  V.  Biard  of  Glenn 
county.  "We  turn  it  off  just  before 
the  rice  comes  up  and  turn  it  on 
again  when  it  is  about  four  inches 
tall.  If  we  don't  get  it  on  then,  the 
rice  is  likely  to  lie  down  and  never 
straighten  up  again.  The  ground 
must  be  kept  deeply  submerged  con- 
tinuously until  time  to  dry  it  off 
for  harvest.  Rice  needs  a  steamy 
atmosphere  so  you  can  see  the  steam, 
and  the  water  should  get  uncomfort- 
ably warm  during  the  day. 

Potato-Growing  on  the  Toboggan. 

Acreage  in  early  potatoes  for  this 
year  will  be  greatly  decreased,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. Reports  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia show  the  same  tendency — Los 
Angeles  county  6000  acres  as  against 
7000  in  1918,  Orange  county  3000 
acres  against  3500  in  1918,  San 
Fernando  Valley  2000  acres  against 
3500  in  1918.  The  high  cost  of 
fertilizer,  labor,  seed,  packages,  high 


freight  rates,  and  fear  of  car  short- 
age, as  well  as  the  low  price  and 
losses  of  1918,  are  held  responsible 
for  the  smaller  plantings. 

Sudden  Grain  Planting. 

"I  have  seen  land  plowed,  seeded, 
harrowed,  and  rolled  all  at  one  oper- 
ation; but  ground  which  is  in  good 
shape  for  plowing  is  too  wet  to  har- 
i  row  and  roll,"  says  Marcus  De  Witt 
of  Sutter  county."  For  emergency 
planting,  a  good  procedure  is  to 
broadcast  and  plow  under  with  8- 
inch  bottoms." 

Highway  Commission  Report. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the 
California  Highway  Commission  is 
recently  printed.  It  contains  a  vol- 
ume of  information  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  be- 
cause we  will  soon  be  called  on  to 
vote  whether  we  want  a  $40,000,000 
bond  issue  for  extension  of  our  high- 
ways. 


Light  ■Weight  Farm  Motors 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  mueh  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but 
they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and  governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly.  They  are  also  the  most  durable  farm  engines  in  the 
^  world,  on  account  of  improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction. 
4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
Besides  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  grain 
binder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it 
mas  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers.  Very  easy  to 
move  around  from  job  to  job. 
I  H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For 
all  medium  jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn  pickers, 
'  rigs,  etc.  8  H.  P.  and  larger  Cushman  Engines  are  all  double  cylinder, 
i  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horse- 
power. For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6-hole  corn  shelters, 
ensilage  cutters,  large  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 
20  H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  peri 
horsepower.  For  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  shredders, 
shelters,  grain  separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 
Cushman  Engines  stand  up  under  wear  and  tear  and  do 
not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every  running 
part  enclosed,  free  from  dust  and  dirt  and  properly  lubri- 
cated. Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor, 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump.  Ask 
for  book  on  Lieht-Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

956  North  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


One  Mem  Harvests  40  Acres 

a  Day  mtlirtliis  Outfit 


NIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

and  the  new 

Moline  10  Foot  Grain  Binder 

This  new  Moline  10-ft.  tractor  binder  attached  to  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  running  3H 
miles  per  hour,  with  one  man  in  control  of  both  tractor  and  binder,  will  cut  40  acres  of  grain 
in  a  ten-hour  day.  This  is  more  than  2  men  and  8  horses  with  two  8-ft.  binders  can  do;  and 
more  than  3  men  with  any  other  tractor  pulling  two  8-ft.  binders  can  do. 

Considering  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do,  and  the  saving  in  expense,  the  Moline  10-ft. 
binder  is  the  lowest  priced  binder  ever  made,  and  it  will  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other.  But 
of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  you  can  now  harvest  your  grain  when  it  is  ready  in  half  the 
time  you  ever  did  before— this  may  save  you  the  price  of  the  entire  outfit  any  rainy  season. 

The  Moline  10-ft.  Binder  is  made  to  work  with  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor.  One 
man  controls  both  tractor  and  binder  from  the  seat  of  the  binder.  The  entire  outfit 
is  easily  and  quickly  backed  to  turn  square  comers  so  that  a  full  width  of  cut  can  always 
be  maintained.  The  new  Moline  Binder  is  constructed  heavier  throughout  and  has  much 
greater  capacity  than  any  horse  drawn  binder. 


Equipped  With  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

Important  bearings,  32  in  all,  are  equipped 
with  Hyatt  roller  bearings.  These  bearings 
double  the  life  of  the  binder,  allow  it  to  run 
at  much  faster  speeds,  make  lighter  draft 
and  require  only  one  oiling  a  season.  This 
feature  alone  saves  one  hour  or  more  a  day. 
Elevator  gears  are  enclosed  and  packed  in 
grease.  There  are  many  other  features  about 
this  binder  which  enable  you  to  harvest  faster, 
cheaper  and  better  than  you  ever  did  before. 

A  header  attachment  is  provided  so  that 
the  Moline  Binder  can  be  easily,  and  at 
small  expense,  converted  into  a  header. 

If  you  have  only  20  acres  of  grain  to  cut, 
it  will  pay  to  own  this  outfit.  You  will  pay  for 
binder  cuttingyour  own  and  neighbor's  grain. 


Moline  Tractor  Works  Year  'Round 

After  harvesting  you  can  use  your  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  to  run  a  small  separator 
and  do  all  the  threshing  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  no  end  of  uses  for  the  Moline* 
Universal  Tractor.  You  can  plow,  disc,  seed, 
cultivate,  mow,  harvest,  etc.,  and  do  all  your 
belt  work  with  it. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  does  all 
farm  work  Including  cultivating,  and  one  man 
controls  both  tractor  and  implement  from  the 
seat  of  the  implement. 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  proving  every  day  that  theMoline- 
Universal  is  the  most  practical,  economical 
and  efficient  tractor  made,  that  it  practically 
doubles  a  man's  results  and  reduces  expense. 


It  will  pay  you  to  use  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Grain  Binder 
this  year.  See  your  Moline  Tractor  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturer*  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  1865 
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The  Mod  Efficient 
_  Tractor  in  America 


SELF-STEERING 


The  front  wheel  of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  follows  the 
furrow  wall  as  faithfully  as  a  locomotive  follows  the 
rail.  Thus  the  operator's  attention  is  free  for  the 
plows. 

In  addition  to  this  exclusive  feature  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule  incorporates  all  the  essentials  that  go  with 
reliable  service,  such  as  roller-bearings  throughout, 
hardened  cut  stel  transmission  gears,  valve-in-head 
hardened  cut  steel  transmission  gears,  valve-in-head 
kerosene  motor,  completely  enclosed  working  parts 

Come  and  see  this  machine  before 
you  decide  which  tractor  you  want. 

THE  ONLY  CRAWLER  TRACTOR  ADAPTED 
TO  BEET  CULTIVATION  WITHOUT 
MAKING  CHANGES. 

Excellent  Proposition*  Offered  to  Live  v.-  


F.  T.  Briles 

So.  California  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  J.  M.  Gonley  Company 

No.  California  Distributor 

417-423  East  Weber  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KROfiH  PI  IMP^  absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatical  I  v 
■^■^V^VJI  1     ■  IVI  K~  J    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


KHOGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


Horn  of  Plexthf 

OfforsYouHealth  &Woal 


the 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
world— the  same  responsi- 


bility of  production  stil  I  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 
Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush- 
i^MLh         of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre — good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 
Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.    Railway  and 
Land  Co's.  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
ers. Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship- 
ping; free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illus- 
trated literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Sopt.  of  Iromig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 


GILBERT  ROCHE. 


3-5  first  SL  Sbelssi  Blfc.,  Sm  hawses,  Cel. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Highway  Bond  Issue,  Forty  Million! 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  E.  Hodges.] 


Enthusiasm  and  unanimous  sup- 
port almost  to  be  marveled  at  are 
in  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  regarding  the  proposed  bond 
issue  to  finish  our  system  of  State 
highways  outlined  under  the  first 
bond  issue  and  to  include  a  num- 
ber of  new  projects  which  have  been 
urged  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Repeated  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Roads  and  High- 
ways committees  of  the  Legislature 
under  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson  of 
San  Mateo  county  and  Assemblyman 
W.  J.  Martin  of  Monterey  county, 
to  consider  the  merits  of  proposed 
roads.  Very  few  of  the  latter  seem 
to  have  any  demerits — at  least  no 
proponent  of  one  road  seems  willing 
to  object  to  any  other  proposal.  But 
we  hear  unanimously  from  represen- 
tatives of  various  parts  of  the  State 
that  the  people  are  in  a  mood  to 
vote  overwhelmingly  for  any  sized 
bond  issue  which  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  whatever  proposed  high- 
ways may  be  0K*d  by  the  Legisla- 
ture's highway  committees.  The  lat- 
ter have  used  every  effort  to  obtain 
full   information   as  to   the  neces- 


on  these  eight  co-operative 
roads  such  suras  as  have  been 
expended  by  them  under  the 
co-operative  agreement   S20.0O0.OO0 

The  amounts  for  the  construction 
of  new  roads  proposed  by  this  com- 
mittee are  as  follows: 

Barstow    to    Needles.    180  miles- 

repair  present  road   '  t«0M 

Oxnard   to   San  Juan  Capistrano.     8",00  0uo 

is  miles:  grading  and  pavimr. 
Barstow  to  Mohave.  75  miles-  re- 
pair existing  roads  . .  .   .  ' 
Santa    Maria    to    Bakerea'eli'  74 

miles;  grading  only    1  000  Ouo 

Skyline  Boulevard.  San  Francisco  1'wuuuu 
to  Santa  Cruz,  60  miles:  grad- 
ing and  paving   

Rio  Vista  to  Fairfield.  24  mile's- 

paving   

Auburn  to  Verdi.  96'  miles';'  pav- 
ing to  Colfax:  grading  to  line 
and  surfacing  where  needed.  . 
Ukiah  to  Tahoe  City.  186  miles- 
paving  partly  macadam;  graded 
Grass  Valley  to  Tahoe  City... 
Crew-em  City  to  Oregon  line.  40 

miles:   grading  only  

Santa    Rosa     to     Shellville.  24 

miles:  paving  

Big    Pine    to    Oasis.    30  m'iics- 

grading   •  

Placerville    to    Sportsman's  Hall, 

14  miles;  macadamizing  

Relocation  of  Feather  River  Can- 
yon Road.  65  miles  

Kings    River    Canyon    Road.  20 

miles   

Calistoga  to  Lower  Lake.  32  miles 
Mecca  to  Blythe.  100  miles..... 
Rumsey  to  Lower  Lake.  35  miles 


4.000.000 
150.000 


2.471.000 
384.000 

1.000,000 

t. 700, 000 
400.000 
450.000 
300,000 
100.000 
850.000 


For  the  completion  of  the  orig- 
inal State  Highway  system  and 
for  the  State  to  complete  in 
their  entirety  the  eight  co-oper- 
ative laterals  enumerated  in  the 
Highway  Act  of  1915.  Including 
return  to  the  several  counties 
which    have    expended  moneys 


rVrroyo  Seco  Road 

Lancaster  to  Baileys  

McDonalds  to  Navaro.  47  miles.. 
Carmel  to  San  Simeon.  53  miles.  . 
Klamath  River,  Road,  132  miles: 

grading  and  drainage  

Susan  vi  He    to    Doyle.    47  miles: 

grading  and  gravel  

Pacheco   Pass   Road   into  Hollis- 

ter.  8  miles;  paving  

Three    Rivers    to    Sequoia  Park, 

14  miles;  paving   ; 

Bear  Creek  Canyon  Cut-off :  grad- 
ing ,  . 

Michigan  Bar  to  Jackson,  22  miles 

(J220.000  requested)   

Orland  to  Chico.  21  miles:  paving 
Tiburon  to  Alto.  5  miles  


Sity,  mileage,  cost,  and  condition  of  j  San  Gabriel  Canyon  Road 

every  proposal  and  the  amount  of 
traffic  or  travel  it*  will  serve. 

PAYED  ROADS  WANTED  NOW. 

Not  only  do  they  want  the  roads 
built,  but  they  want  them  now.  and 
enthusiasm  greeted  the  suggestion  of 
so  amending  the  constitution  by  a 
special  election  that  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  could  be  called 
to  submit  the  bond  issue  at  another 
special  election  and  have  money 
available  by  next  Fourth  of  July. 

A  roll  .call  to  which  representa- 
tives of  practically  all  of  the  coun- 
ties responded  showed  that  they  were 
pleased  with  the  recommendations 
submitted  and  would  vote  bonds  up 
to  $40,000,000  anyhow. 

The  committees  in  joint  executive 
session  then  decided  on  a  $40,000,- 
000  bond  issue,  though  strong  pres- 
sure tried  to  raise  the  limit  to  in- 
clude some  projects  which  they  have 
left  out.  We  give  below  a  summary  of 
the  work  to  be  included: 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   THE  HlflHWAl' 
BOND  ISSUE. 


ioo. ono 

300.000 
300.000 
250.00(1 


sno  000 

noo.ooo 

1.500,000 
612.500 
240.000 
150.000 
300.000 
100.000 

joo.nno 

250.0011 

ao.ooo 


Total   839.974.500 

Projects  omitted,  though  strongly 
supported,  are:  Lake  Almanor  road. 
Chico  to  Susanville.  22  miles.  $220.- 
000;  Oroville  to  Willows.  35  miles. 
$375,000;  Madera  to  Mariposa  (Yo- 
semite  Valley  route),  65  miles,  $1.- 
500,000;  Red  Bluff  to  Eureka,  no 
definite  estimates;  Bakersfield  to 
Inyokern,  89  miles,  $700,000.  The 
last-named  road  is  the  only  one 
across  the  Sierras  south  of  the 
Feather  River  Canyon  route,  which 
would  be  open  the  year  around.  Its 
proponents  have  made  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  being  left  out.  as 
have  also  those  who  believe  that  the 
State  ought  to  make  a  permanent 
road  from  Madera  to  Mariposa  Big 
Trees. 


Shall  I  Grow  Sorghum  or  Maize? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

I  notice  your  advice  to  a  Tulare 
rancher  to  the  effect  that  milo  maize 
can  be  planted,  as  the  standard  ex- 
pression goes,  "after  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past"  and  ground  gets  good 
and  warm.  This  rule  is  a  little  bet- 
ter theoretically  than  practically 
down  here,  as  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  get  milo  to  come  up  properly 
until  very  hot  weather  comes  and 
frost  is  a  hazy  recollection.  You 
can  get  a  better  stand  in  June  than 
you  can  earlier,  arid  June  is  early 
enough,  too.  Milo  seems  here  to  re- 
quire much  later  planting  than  the 
White  Egyptian  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer  is  far  superior 
to  it  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

In  my  judgment  the  grain  sor- 
ghums are  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
crop.  The  only  place  to  grow  them 
is  on  rented  land  when  the  planter 
intends  to  move  off  in  the  fall  and 
leave  the  next  man  to  care  for  the 
wreckage.  At  the  best  of  it,  the 
financial  returns  are  not  high;  there 
is  always  a  big  risk  of  rain  injury 
in  the  fall,  with  serious  trouble  in 
taking  care  of  the  crop  without 
much  of  it  molding;  the  roots  and 
fodder  are  a  trouble  and  expense 
when  it  comes  to  the  following  crop 
and  the  sorghums  leave  the  soil  ce- 
mented together  and  poorer  by  far 
in  humus.  Even  a  half  crop  of  pink 
beans  is  quite  certain  to  bring  in 
about  as  much  money  as  a  fair  crop 
of  milo,  provided  a  local  market  can 
be  secured,  and  the  soil  is  left  rich 
and  mellow. 

While  the  exposed  heads  of  milo 


Press  by  Tulare  Runrher.] 

will  make  a  field  look  like  prosper- 
ity, the  much  heavier  ears  of  Indian 
corn,  where  that  can  be  profitably 
grown,  will  pay  better  in  the  long 
run;  and  the  husks  will  prevent 
bird  injury  or  damage  by  rain  and 
foggy  fall  weather;  while  the  fod- 
der is  far  more  valuable,  easier 
handled,  and  after  the  fodder  is  off 
the  ground  the  land  is  in  better 
shape  and  easier  to  handle  than 
where  milo  is  grown.  Of  course, 
milo  will  get  by  on  poor  land  and 
with  poor  care,  while  things  have 
to  be  "right"  for  Indian  corn.  When 
a  choice  between  the  two  can  be 
made,  the  writer  prefers  the  Indian 
corn. 

HINTS  ON  STARTING  MILO. 

A  neighbor  who  grows  consider- 
able milo  every  year  for  his  poultry 
always  soaks  his  milo  seed  before 
planting  and  thinks  he  gets  a  better 
stand  and  quicker  growth  by  so  do- 
ing. He  takes  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  seed,  or  as  much  as  he  is  going 
to  plant  at  one  time,  puts  it  In  a 
bag  and  soaks  it  over  night.  Then 
in  the  morning  he  spreads  it  out  in 
the  shade  in  some  safe  place  until 
all  the  free  moisture  is  dried  off  and 
it  will  be  as  loose  in  the  planter  as 
ordinary  dry  seed,  and  then  plants 
it  in  the  usual  way. 

There  is  one  advantage  of  milo 
over  Indian  corn — it  seems  to  be 
far  better  as  a  standby  in  poultry 
food.  In  this  immediate  section  it 
has  been,  since  America  started  to 
save  wheat,  about  the  only  grain 
fed  to  fowls,  except,  of  course,  for 
milled  foods  in  certain  flocks. 
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Dotted  lines  show 
how  the  inside  of  the 
"  cup "  of  a  Timken 
Bearing  is  tapered  to 
fit  over  the  tapered 
rollers. 


"Take  Up"  instead  of  "Wear  Out 


99 


Suppose  your  valves 
couldn't  be  ground  when 
they  got  leaky. 

Suppose  there  wasn't  any 
"spring"  in  your  piston 
rings. 

Suppose  bolts  couldn't 
be  tightened  up  after  they 
worked  loose. 

Your  truck,  tractor  or  motor 
car  would  be  mighty  short  lived 
if  it  were  not  for  take-up  here  and 
at  other  points  where  wear  goes 
on.  Rattles  and  pounds  would 
soon  develop  to  tear  the  ma- 
chine to  pieces. 

In  the  bearings  which  always 
have  to  stand  a  lot  of  hard 
knocks  and  heavy  pressure, 
take-up  is  especially  important. 
The  take-up  feature  of  the  Tim- 


ken  Roller  Bearing  enables  you 
to  make  a  new  bearing  of  it  at 
the  end  of  every  season.  All 
that's  needed  is  a  part  turn  of 
the  adjusting  nut  or  removal  of 
a  shim. 

Another  important  thing  that 
Timken  Taper  does  for  the  trac- 
tor, truck  or  passenger  car,  in 
wheels,  differential,  and  other 
points  of  service,  is  to  take  end 
thrust  just  as  well  as  downward 
load. 

Because  of  Timken  Taper, 
Timken  steel  and  workmanship, 
Timken  Bearings  not  only  resist 
wear  themselves,  but  they  pro- 
tect and  extend  the  life  of  other 
important  working  parts  of  the 
machine.  Learn  more  about 
Timken  Taper  in  the  booklet 
"Timken  'Bearings  for  Farm 
Tractors." 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton.  Ohio 
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KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


BEET 

CULTIVATOR 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


(Catalog  No.  260) 


The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is  made  of  one  continuous  piece  of  high 
carbon  steel  with  a  truss  connecting  it  to  the  main  castings,  supporting 
the  two  steering  wheels.  This  construction  makes  a  cultivator  that  is 
almost  impossible  to  break  down  in  the  center  and  in  consequence  the 
wheels  are  always  in  line  and  under  easy  control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is  from  the  same  quality  of  steel  with  a 
strong  arm  at  each  end  which  connects  with  the  lifting  rod,  allowing  no 
chance  for  the  frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the  ends.  The  seat  is  set 
back  far  enough  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  rows.  The  foot  con- , 
trol  of  the  front  wheels  is  adjustable  with  a  turnbuckle  for  taking  up  wear 
and  is  very  easy  on  the  operator.  A  lock  is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  except  on  the  turns.  An  important  item  for 
the  beet  grower  is  that  the  sweeps,  hoe  steels,  chisel  points  and  all  repair 
parts  are  carried  in  stock.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  them  to  be  sent 
from  the  Eastern  manufacturer. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  SANTA  FE  AVE.  (Box  156  Arcade  P.  O.)  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MUSCLES  OF  STEEL 

You  can  begin  plowing  early  with  the  LAUSON  TRACTOR.  Early  in 
the  season,  early  in  the  day.  «The  LAUSON  is  a  good  servant.  It  has 
muscles  of  steel  and  iron.  You  do  not  have  to  bed  it,  feed  it,  nor  scrape  its 
collar  pads.  Its  shoulders  never  get  sore  and  it  drinks  but  never  eats. 
And  it  even  stops  drinking  when  it  stops  working.  » 

With  the  LAUSON  Tractor  one  man  can  handle  three  times  as  much 
wokk  because  the  physical  element  never  enters  in. 


'SON** 


DUST  PB00F  -  ALL  GEAftS  ENCLOSED 


is  built  so  that  mechanical  perfection  and  ruggedness  appear  in  every  detail 
of  construction.  It  will  stand  the  hard  gruelling  work  of  power  farming 
day  in  and  day  out' without  a  rest.  Sold  with  or  without  Christensen  starter. 

Known  as  the  Pattern  Tractor 

It  is  dust  proof;  all  the  gears,  including  the  final  drive,  being  fully 
enclosed  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil. 

It  has  reserve  power,  the  Lauson-Beaver  valve-in-head  engine  being  capable  of 
delivering  fully  23<e  surplus  of  power.  There  are  24  sets  of  Hyatt  and  Timken  roller 
and  ball  bearings  to  insure  easy  running  and  freedom  from  friction. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  not  to  purchase  a  tractor  until  you  have  seen  the  Lauson. 
Taking  into  consideration  its  power  and  durability,  it  isthe  most  economical  farm  power 
unit  on  the  market  today.  Your  nearest  local  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the 
Lauson  on  your  farm.  If  you  don't  know  him,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  his  name 
and  address. 

Builders  of  Lauson  Frost  King  Engines 

For  twenty-three  years  the  LAUSON  Frost  King  Engines  have  been  the  standard 
of  farm  engine  excellence — 1>4  H.  P.  to  18  H.  P. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  Power  Farming  and  full  information  on  the  Lauson 

Distributors  for  Oregon,  California,  Aricona  and  Nevada 
De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  63  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
John  Lauson  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

I 


Due™  of  tractors,  enrtnes.  pumpin*  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors 
f?d>  °th!L mechanle?l  f»™  Power  are  Invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles.  gB  ul 


The  Fresno  tractor  demonstration 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely.  Per- 
haps the  California  Tractor  and  Im- 


plement Association  will  hold  its  next 
State  demonstration  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fresno. 


FOUR-WHEEL  DRIVE  AND  STEER- 
ING FEATURES. 

There  is  a  notable  increase  of  in- 
terest in  motor  trucks  and  tractors 
which  drive  by  all  four  wheels. 
There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  idea 
of  steering  motor  trucks  and  auto 
trailers  by  all  four  wheels.  The 
four-wheel  drive  feature  doubles  the 
traction  and  often  gets  trucks  out  of 
soft  or  slippery  places  where  they 
would  stick  with  traction  on  only 
two  wheels.  W.  R.  Hughes  of  the 
Pacific  Nash  Motor  Co.  tells  of  see- 
ing one  wheel  of  a  Nash  Quad  pull 
the  truck  out  of  a  slippery  place 
where  the  other  three  wheels  could 
get  no  traction.  The  power  goes 
to  the  wheel  which  gets  the  trac- 
tion, because  of  an  automatic  lock- 
ing device  in  both  the  front  and  rear 
differentials,  so  that  no  one  wheel 
can  spin  without  spinning  the  rest. 

With  traction  on  all  four  wheels, 
the  load  can  be  evenly  distributed 
over  them  instead  of  providing  a 
great  rear  overhang  which  puts 
practically  all  of  the  strain  of  weight 
and  pull  on  the  rear  wheels  and 
their  tires. 

The  four-wheel  steering  feature 
reduces  Dower  required  to  drive  on 
turns  where  roads  are  softer  than 
pavement.  Rear  wheels  automatic- 
ally follow  in  the  tracks  of  front 
ones.  On  ordinary  vehicles  where 
they  must  make  new  tracks  for  them- 
selves through  mud.  sand,  and  other 
soft  roads,  the  draft  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 

NEW  TRACTOR  WTTH  BIG  WORM 
DRIVE. 

A  new  and  distinctive  tractor  in 
California,  though  familiar  in  Okla- 
homa. Kansas,  and  Texas,  is  the 
Coleman  worm  -  drive,  four  -  wheel 
tractor  just  introduced  to  our  State 
by  the  Hunt  Tractor  Co.  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  has  the  largest  worm 
gear  (30  inches  in  diameter)  we 
have  seen  on  a  tractor,  permitting 
the  worm  to  engage  four  teeth  fully 
and  two  teeth  partly.  This  reduces 
pressure  per  6quare  inch  and  the 
worm  drive  is  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  tractor.  Its  transmission 
runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
clutch  in  the  flywheel  to  the  worm, 
being  shifted  from  its  2%  -mile  for- 
ward speed  to  neutral  and  reverse 
by  sliding  straight-cut  gears.  The 
machine  now  on  sale  has  16-30 
horsepower,  the  Climax  motor  turn- 
ing 600  to  800  r.  p.  m.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  10-20  size  also  will  be  here 
in  time  for  the  Sacramento  Tractor 
and  Implement  Demonstration.  May 
6  to  11.  The  wheels  are  equipped 
with  Loxon  lugs,  cast  bent  angles 
which  are  hooked  onto  the  wheel 
and  all  held  in  place  by  one  master 
bolt.   

SIXTEEN- VALVE  TRACTOR. 

A  tractor  new  to  Californians  but 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  San 
Francisco  Automobile  Show  and  will 
probably  be  at  the  Sacramento  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Demonstration, 
May  6  to  11,  is  the  "Twin  City  Oil 
Tractor,"  a  compact  kerosene  burner 
with  all  the  latest  improvements.  We 
are  not  sure  that  one  of  their  new 
12-20  sixteen-valve  in  the  head  ma- 
chines will  be  there,  but  Buch  a 
model  is  on  the  market  at  least  in 
the  East.  Two  inlets  and  two  out- 
let valves  on  each  cylinder  are 
claimed  to  exhaust  burnt  gases  more 
freely  and  completely,  so  that  the 
gas  for  each  explosion  is  all  entirely 
clean  and  therefore  maximum  power 
results.  Complete  emptying  of  the 
combustion  chamber  at  each  stroke 
also  keeps  down  the  heat  and  avoids 
pre-ignition.  With  4l4-inch  cylin- 
ders and  a  6-inch  stroke  at  1000 
r.  p.  m.,  the  motor  of  this  12-20 
tractor  is  claimed  to  develop  40  h.  p. 
with  gasoline  or  35  with  kerosene. 
The  governor  is  enclosed  and  sealed 
to  prevent  careless  alteration  of  en- 
gine speed.  Its  crankshaft  is  coun- 
ter-balanced, though  the  four  larger 
models  made  by  this  company  are 


plain  and  the  same  distinction  ap- 
plies to  its  removable  cylinder 
sleeves.  Bosch  magneto  and  impulse 
starter,  force-feed  lubrication  by  a 
geared  oil  pump,  forced  water  circu- 
lation, and  spur  and  bevel  gear 
transmission  are  some  of  its  other 
features. 

DYNAMITE  RELEASED. 

Because  no  longer  required  for  the 
public  safety,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  charge  of  ex- 
plosives regulation,  has  made  the 
following  changes  in  the  general 
information  and  rulings  under  the 
Act  of  October  6.  1917  (40  Stat. 
385)  and  as  amended  bv  the  Sundry  V 
Civil  Act  of  July  1,  1918: 

"1.  All  regulations  relating  to 
the  purchase,  possession,  and  use  of 
explosives  for  reclaiming  of  land, 
stump  blasting,  ditching,  and  other 
agricultural  purposes  are  revoked 
and  no  further  license  will  be  re- 
quired. 

"2.  These  revocations  do  not  allow 
enemy  aliens  or  subjects  of  a  coun- 
try allied  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  to  manufacture,  pur- 
chase, or  sell,  use  or  possess  explo- 
sives at  any  time. 

"3.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  the 
above  shall  release  any  person  who- 
soever from  complying  with  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  safeguarding  and 
storing  of  explosives." 

LIGHTF00T  ORCHARD  TRACTORS. 

With  its  machinery  all  between 
two  tracks  and  being  only  50  inches 
above  ground  at  its  highest  point, 
and  being  only  52  inches  wide,  the 
new  Monarch  Lightfoot  tractor  is 
one  of  the  most  compact  ones  made. 
It  is  improved  since  the  writer  drove 
the  first  one  shown  in  California  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Demonstration.  It 
has  the  Monarch  reversible  driver 
and  idlers  and  the  simple  wearproof 
tracks.  It  is  steered  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  independent  clutch  to 
each  track  and  will  turn  a  square 
corner.  The  high  tension  ignition, 
impulse  starter,  force-feed  oiling, 
force-pump  cooling,  and  automatic 
governor  all  tend  to  remove  worry 
from  the  driver.  It  weighs  3700 
pounds  and  pulls  1400  pounds  on 
the  drawbar,  being  rated  as  12-7 
horsepower.  This  is  one  of  the  nar- 
rowest tractors  made  and  is  specially- 
designed  for  vineyards  and  orchards. 


PUMPS  MAKE  PEACHES. 

"Before  we  installed  pumps  on  our 
orchard,  chiefly  of  peaches,  in  Sac- 
ramento county,  we  got  about  three 
full  crops  in  five  years,"  says  Presi- 
dent Geo.  H.  Cutter  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange.  "The  last  six 
years  we  have  been  able  to  irrigate, 
and,  barring  a  touch  of  frost,  we 
have  had  six  full  crops.  We  at- 
tribute the  regular  crops  largely  to 
fall  irrigation,  which  develops  the 
buds  plump  and  strong  as  the  rains 
did  last  fall  generally  throughout 
the  State."  

POWER-LIFT  PLOWS  SAVE  LABOR. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  plows  sold  by 
the  Pacific  Implement  Co.  are  trac- 
tor plows,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
sales  of  light  tractor  plows  are  fixed 
for  power  lift,  according  to  Mr. 
Freeman  of  that  company.  The 
smaller  tractor  plows  are  economical 
chiefly  in  saving  labor,  but  a  hand- 
lift  plow  does  not  save  enough  labor 
to  suit  when  power-lift  plows  are 
available.  

REVERSIBLE   AND  STUMP-JUMP 
TRACTOR  DISK  PLOWS. 

A  new  reversible  hop  and  vine- 
yard tractor  disk  plow  will  be  shown 
at  the  Sacramento  Tractor  and  Im- 
plement Demonstration,  May  6  to  11, 
by  the  Spalding-Robbins  Co.,  accord- 
ing to  W.  H.  Cline.  A  "stump- 
jump"  tractor  disk  plow  will  be 
another  feature,  the  disks  jumping 
over  rocks,  roots,  or  stumps  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 
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SEE  US  AT  THE 

TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION 
SACRAMENTO 


MAY  6th  TO  llth 


ACTUAL  photograph  of  40-80  H.  P.  Avery  Trac- 
tor in  the  Rice  Fields  near  Chico,  pulling"  156 
inches  of  plows,  10  inches  deep,  through  black 
adobe,  at  a  rate  of  2J/2  miles  per  hour. 

Avery  Tractors  stand  up  to  their  work — and  work 
day  in  and  day  out  without  serious  delays — without 
excessive  upkeep  costs — without  expensive  repairs  or 
replacements. 

Avery  Tractors  work  in  all  soil  conditions — they  go 
where  any  tractor  can  go  and  in  many  places  where 
other  tractors  cannot  go. 

The  Avery  patented  California-Beaumont  Lugs  will 
give  traction  where  other  tractors  stand  still  and  slip 
in  their  tracks. 

Over  .700  California  farmers  bought  Avery  Tractors 
last  year. 

Write  and  let  us  give  you  the  names  of  farmers  who 
are  using  Avery  Tractors  with  both  satisfaction  and 
profit. 


OF   THE     PACIFIC  COAST 


67-69  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 
237  So.  Los  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles 

 DISTRIBUTORS  

1234  H  St,  Fresno  1308  KSu  Sacramento     135  So.  Market  St.  San  joeav 

110  So.  Aurora  St,  Stockton     115  Main  St,  Chico         314  E  St_  MaryivUle 
Modato,  Fortune,  Napa,  Red  Bluff,  Orland,  WuTowt,  Lincoln,  VacaTilla,  St  Helena, 
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No  other  Sito 

has  em ! 


The  Famous 
Trussed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  silo  and 
firmly  anchored  in 
the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Each  stave  is 
not  only  stapled  to 
each  hoop  but  also 
to  the  bracing. 
Every  staple  fits  into 
notches  pressed  in 
each  edge  of  the 
steel,  so  there  can 
be  no  slipping,  no 
twisting  or  sagging. 
Every  stave  must 
stand  upright  re- 
gardless of  shrinkage  or  expansion.  This  is  the  silo  for  you. 
Write  for  details  of  Early  Buyers'  Discount  and  our  Free  Book 
on  Silos  and  Feeding.    A  postal  will  do. 

[National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

275  D  OAK  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Check  This  Column 

— for  the  Items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  to  us 
and  y»u  will  receive  complete 
'catalogs  by  return  mail. 

Gas  Engines 
OH  Knglnes 
Distillate  Engines 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
Turbine  Pumps 
Deep  Well  Heads 
Beep  Well  Cylinders 
Sand  and  Dredge  Pumps 
Contractors'  Pumps 
Water  Works  Pumps 
Acid  Pumps 
Rotary  Pumps 

Oil  Pumps 
Steam  Pumps 
Electric  Motors 
Louden  Barn  Equipment 
Hay  Tools 


American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

It's  n  satisfaction  to  buy  a  pump  that 
is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  the  limit — 
your  purchase  H  then  a  certainty  and 
not  a  gamble.  American  Pumps  are  so 
guaranteed — by  the  manufacturers  as 
well  as  by  ourselves  —  guaranteed  to 
meet  ull  conditions  specified,  to  per- 
form the  work  efficiently,  and  to  be 
free  from  defects  of  workmanship  or 
material.  Don't  experiment  —  buy  an 
American. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

It  describes  the  entire  American  line 
and  contains  much  valuable  Information 
for  the  Irrigator. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


68  Fremont  St. 
SAN  FKAJ»'CISCO 


434  I  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEED  POTATOES 

B^fh^iJi"  d  2.lec!fd  S552  POTATOES:  Certified  Whit*  Bow,  American  Wonder., 
AUaUa  SSd^Write^ fSr ri  °         rwrieUe:     Also  fancy,  recleaned 

400  F»oht  Strut 


WA1.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOCOCO 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

iBiZZS£u?  ALFALFA 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc. 
For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


THEODORE  PAYNE 
OUR 

1919  SEED  CATALOG 

NOW  READY 

It  is  as  full  of  useful  information 
as  ever.  You  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  A  post  card  with  your 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dangers  in  Imported  Birds 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  the  daily  papers  the  announcement  by  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioner  Connell  that  "$10,000  of  the  license  funds  would 
be  spent  in  the  introduction  of  the  Greyson  quail  from  Mexico,"  and 
former  Fish  Commissioner  in  backing  the  project  says:  "The  success  of 
the  venture  would  represent  a  value  to  the  State  and  sportsman  which 
could  not  be  reckoned  in  dollars."  What,  then,  is  it  to  be  reckoned  in — 
is  it  in  the  destruction  of  farmers'  crops?  Mr.  Keller  says  the  bird  lives 
in  both  high  and  low  altitudes,  but  prefers  the  agricultural  sections,  living 
in  corn  fields  and  other  cultivated  areas."  Wise  old  bird!  Of  course,  it 
prefers  farmers  to  grow  grains  and  fruits  for  it.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  Greyson  quail?   What  does  it  eat? — Reader,  Los  Angeles. 


You  have  raised  a  very  important 
question.  We  do  not  know  much 
about  this  Mexican  quail.  It  is 
probably  much  like  other  quail, 
which  are  good  crop-eaters,  and  is 
therefore  likely  to  cost  farmers  more 
every  year  than  the  Game  Commis- 
sion proposes  to  pay  for  getting  it. 

Besides,  introducing  exotic  birds  is 
strongly  condemned  by  those  who 
know  most  about  birds  as  a  mistaken 
and  dangerous  enterprise.  On  this 
point  it  is  pertinent  to  read  the 
strong  statement  just  published  in  a 
splendid  California  book  on  birds 
entitled  "The  Game  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia," by  Grinnell,  Bryant  and 
Storer  (1918,  Univ.  Press,  Berke- 
ley), as  follows: 

"A  review  of  the  attempts  to  ac- 
climatize foreign  game  birds  in  Cali- 
fornia shows  that  the  success  at- 
tained has  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  money  and  energy  expended 
and  that  two  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  failure  have  been  the  lack 
of  careful  preliminary  investigation 
of  the  factors  controlling  acclimati- 
zation, and  the  improper  method  of 
liberation.  Every  introduced  species 
must  meet  certain  requirements,  the 
chief  of  which  relate  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  temperature  and  hu- 
midity, the  food  supply,  the  safety 
of  breeding  pla'ces,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  suitable  cover  for  protec- 
tion from  enemies.  Not  one.  but 
many;  limiting  conditions  must  be 
satisfied ;  hence  the  chances  that  a 


|  given  species  will  succeed  in  a  new 
environment  are  small,  and,  also,  the 
number  of  species  possessing  the 
necessary  all-around  adaptive  ability 
is  small.  The  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  foreign  game  species  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
the  pheasant  in  Oregon,  and  more 
carefully  planned  undertakings  here 
might  lead  to  success  in  the  case  of 
other  game  species.  Even  though  a 
foreign  species  proves  to  be  desir- 
able, there  is  always  the  attendant 
danger  that  the  introduced  bird  will 
wholly  supplant  some  native  one,  an 
event  the  full  consequence  of  which 
must  be  carefully  weighed.  The 
chances  of  failure  in  acclimatizing 
the  immigrant,  of  introducing  an 
undesirable  bird,  of  wholly  supplant- 
ing some  native  species,  and  of  in- 

I  troducing  some  contagious  disease 
fatal  to  native  species,  all  emphasize 
the  great  need  of  directing  effort 
and  money  toward  the  conservation 
of  native  game  birds  rather  than  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  foreign 
ones.  Conserve  our  native  species! 
There  are  none  whose  qualities  are 
superior;  they  are  part  of  the  nat- 
ural heritage  of  our  land,  and  have 
been  serviceable  to  us  is  the  past; 
we  are  responsible  for  their  preser- 
vation." 

From  all  points  of  view,  then,  we 
are  likely  to  waste  our  money  and 
do  damage  "which  cannot  be  reck- 
oned in  dollars"  by  going  out  to  get 
this  Mexican  quail. — Editor. 


Finance  Committee  Approves  Millions 

The  Senate  committee,  March  24, 
juggled  millions  as  easily  as  a  news- 
boy juggles  pennies.  Probably  they 
will  not  often  again  do  so  much 
business  this  session,  and  certainly 
they  will  not  do  big  business  more 
smoothly.  No  dissenting  vote  was 
heard.  Most  of  the  bills  covered 
items  approved  by  the  Budget  Board. 
Bills  which  they  recommended  for 
passage  totaled  $12,075,679.76.  The 
largest  item  was  for  $10,000,000,  to 
,  he  obtained  through  a  bond  issue, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  open  up  State  land  set- 
tlements similar  to  the  one  at  Dur- 
ham. It  is  covered  in  S.  B.  246. 
Another  million  dollars  was  recom- 
mended for  immediate  appropriation 
under  bill  221  for  the  same  purpose. 
Those  who  have  served  with  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  are  to  have  the 
preference.  Forty  thousand  dollars 
was  recommended  for  the  Citrus  Ex- 


periment Station.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  all  time  to  come 
until  further  action  by  a  Legisla- 
ture, was  recommended  for  Univer- 
sity extension  work  under  bill  27. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  as  a  similar  continuing  appro- 
priation was  put  out  for  general  Uni- 
versity purposes  under  bill  28.  Twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  for  build- 
ings on  University  Farm  were  like- 
wise recommended  under  bill  29. 
Another  continuing  appropriation  of 
$50,000  a  year  was  recommended  for 
the  University  Medical  School  under 
bill  31.  Another  continuing  ap- 
propriation of  $74,725  per  year  was 
passed  out  for  University  salaries 
under  bill  37.  Claim  bills  totaling 
$120,614.88  were  also  approved  and 
bill  355,  to  co-operate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  investigations  in 
Siskivou  county,  was  recommended 
for  $10,000. 


Wasting  the  People's  Money 


To  the  Editor:  I  see  that  the 
lawmakers  are  about  to  gef  another 
$41,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  State 
highways.  Now,  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  people  to  make  a  vigorous 
kick  and  vote  it  down  and  get  some 
men  into  office  that  will  not  throw 
the  peoples'  money  away.  I  will 
just  mention  one  instance  right  here 
in  Shasta  county,  where  the  State 
Highway  Commission  are  survey- 
ing for  a  lateral.  Nine  men,  are  at 
work  here  now  for  five  or  six  weeks 
on  a  short  piece  of  road  of  about 
five  or  six  miles.  Why,  two  men 
could  do  it  in  half  the  time.  This 
is  just  throwing  the  people's  money 
away,  and  this  is  no  exception.  This 
is  the  way  it  is  worked  all  over  the 
State.  I  believe  in  paying  good 
wages,  but  I  also  believe  that  the 
man  that  works  for  the  State  at 
good  wages  should  do  a  good  day's 
work,  or  the  people's  authority 
should  discharge  him  and  get  some- 


one that  will  work.  The  people  will 
not  stand  for  this  kind  of  work  any 
more,  and  this  $41,000,000  will  be 
promptly  voted  down.  There  is  too 
much  stealing  going  on  and  it  must 
be  stopped. — Y.  H.  Schomberg,  Red- 
ding, Cal.  

REJUVENATED  CORN  BINDER. 

A  corn  binder  was  discarded  by 
field  workers  on  University  Farm, 
being  apparently  not  workable  any 
more,  and  a  new  one  was  asked. 
The  machine  was  taken  for  part  of 
the  practical  work  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Division.  One  of 
the  students  took  it  apart,  spent  $25 
for  repairs,  reassembled  and  painted 
it.  The  machine  was  used  through 
last  season  and  is  ready  for  an- 
other. This  is  one  kind  of  teach- 
ing you  are  asked  to  support  by 
writing  your  legislators  to  use  their 
influence  in  favor  of  Assembly  bill 
722. 
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WATER  USERS 


Anticipating  Your  Wants== 


We  have  manufactured  and  stored  in  our 
factory  one  ordinary  year  s  supply  of  Remco 
Tanks  and  will  ship  you  a  Remco  Redwood 
Tank— any  capacity  from  500  gallons  to  10,000 
gallons,  in  24  hours  from  receipt  of  your  order. 


If  you  want  to  connect  your  tank  with 
your  house  and  barns  or  irrigate  your  garden 
from  it,  we  will  ship  you  Remco  Pipe  with 
equal  promptness,  and  our  engineers  will  at- 
tend to  all  the  details  for  you. 

We  also  have  in  stock  for  shipment  in 
one  day  a  full  supply  of  Standard  Remco 
Silos,  all  ready  to  erect  and  fill. 

Remco  Pipe==Tanks==Silos 

are  all  built  of  clear  redwood,  air  dried. 


Catalogs,  prices  and  further  particulars  furnished  promptly. 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Company 

1608  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

"REDWOOD  FOR  DURABILITY"  "RE1V1CO  FOR  MECHANICAL  PERFECTION" 


Redwood  Tank 
Outlasts  4Towers 

Prior  to  American  occupation 
in  California  (1846)  a  ranchman 
near  Cayucos  erected  a  Redwood 
Tank  on  a  tower  of  other  wood. 
Since  that  time  he  and  his  son, 
who  succeeded  him,  have  put  four 
towers  upder  this  same  tank,  re- 
placing towers  that  had  decayed. 

Four  years  ago  the  owner  built 
a  redwood  tower  under  this  fa- 
mous old  veteran  tank  and  both 
are  now  good  for  many  years  to 
came. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Redwood  Tanks  in  Cali- 
fornia that  are  from  30  to  40 
years  old. 
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Guaranty  Sale  Sets  High  Average 


ANEW  Pacific  Coast  record  was 
made  at  Sacramento,  March 
27,  when  61  head  of  Holsteins, 
including  several  young  bulls  and 
calves,  sold  for  an  average  of  $1,045. 
Also  it  Is  claimed  that  this  aver- 
age is  a  world's  record  for  a  one- 
day  sale. 

We  had  reason  to  expect  great 
things  of  this  sale  because  we  real- 
ized fully  the  earnest  endeavor  of 
the  Califorina  Breeders'  Sales  and 
Pedigree  Company  to  outdo  last 
year's  sale,  when  an  average  of  $947 
was  made.  A  committee  of  expert 
judges  visited  nearly  all  of  the  lead- 
ing herds  on  the  Coast  and  selected 
animals  that  would  rank  with  the 
best  ever  put  through  a  sales  ring 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  They 
included  the  highest  record  cow,  the 
highest  record  bull  and  the  highest 
record  heifer  ever  sold  in  a  Western 
sales  ring;  eight  cows  with  records 
from  30  to  37  pounds  and  five  cows 
bred  to  the  highest  priced  bull  of 
the  breed. 

Liberal  advertising  brought  a 
large  crowd — not  curiosity  seekers, 
but  discriminating  buyers.  The1  rain 
did  not  dampen  their  enthusiasm 
and  they  bid  freely,  especially  on 
animals  with  high  records,  strong 
breeding  and  outstanding  individu- 
ality. Several  cows  started  at  from 
$400  to  $600  and  the  bids  went  by 
big  jumps  to  $1,000  and  above  be- 
fore Col.  Ben  Rhoades  began  to  get 
up  speed.  The  Colonel  was  at  his 
best  and  worked  like  a  Trojan  until 
about  8:30  at  night,  when  the  last 
animal  was  sold. 


One  of  the  big  drawing  cards  was 
the  yearling  bull.  King  Abbekerk 
Johanna  Segis,  son  of  the  world  rec- 
ord cow  in  the  Bridgford  herd.  He 
was  started  at  $1,500  and  was  finally 
struk  off  to  W.  F.  Mitchell  of  Vt- 
salia  for  an  even  $5,000.  He  is  a 
wonderful  individual  and  would  have 
been  cheap  at  $7,500.  The  37-pound 
cow,  Boweda,  from  the  Bridgford 
herd,  brought  $2,400. 

There  was  considerable  specula- 
tion as  to  what  would  be  bid  for 
cows  bred  to  the  $106,000  bull,  Car- 
nation King  Sylvia.  There  were 
three  cows  with  good  records  and 
two  heifers  of  strong  backing,  and 
the  five  averaged  $1,415 — rather  low 
considering  what  the  offspring  should 
be  worth. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  sale, 
and  a  proof  that  animals  bought  at 
these  sales  give  satisfaction,  was  the 
purchase  by  E.  D.  Barry,  Jr.,  Dag- 
gett, of  every  animal  in  the  con- 
signment of  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons. 
At  the  sale  last  year  Mr.  Barry 
secured  two  Prince  Gelsche  Walker 
heifers,  one  of  which  has  since  made 
a  record  of  21.94  pounds,  and  he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  them  that 
he  came  back  for  more  from  this 
same  establishment.  He  was  the 
heaviest  buyer  this  year,  securing  a 
richly  bred  young  bull  and  four 
cows  and  heifers,  for  which  he  paid 
a  total  of  $10,400.  One  of  the  fe- 
males, King  Hengerveld  Henriette, 
with  a  32-pound  record,  was  the  top 
female  of  the  sale,  bringing  $4,000. 

Fifty-four  cows  averaged  $1,005 
and    seven    bulls   averaged  $1,360, 
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Consignors,  Purchasers  and  Prices  at  Guaranty  Sale 

Consigned    hy    Albert    C.    Smith,    Sumiw,  Wiuh, 

Ara  Mode]  Henirerveld  2nd.  Toyon  Farms  Aaaociation.  Los  Altos  $2 

Ava   Hartor   Pietertje.   Toyon    Farms   Association.    Ix>8   Altos   1 

Korndyke   Model    HartOff   3rd.   Toyon  Farms   Association.   Los   Alios   2 

De  Kol  Butter  Boy  Belle  2nd.  H.  J.  Lonir.  Mason.  Nevada  

Unnamed   bull    ealf.   Toyon    Farms   Association.    Los  Altos  

Princess  Jonge   Buckeye.    Toyon    Farms   Association.    Los   Altos   1 

Tobe   Manor   De   Kol.   E.    M.   Morrow.  Modesto  

Jessie  Henirerveld  Johanna.  F.  M.  Helm.  Modesto   1 

Eight  Head  Averaged  SI. 350. 
Consigned  hy  Hollywood  Farm,  Hollywood,  Wash. 

Hollywood  Ormsby  Segis.  S.  G.  Kounias.  Modesto  % 

Hollywood  Lilith  Pontiac.  W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare  

Unnamed  yearling  heifer.  J.  E.  Peck.  Calexico  

Pauline  Fayne  Hollywood  Bessie.  J.  E.  Peck.  Calexico  

Hollywood  Bessie  Canary.  Burr  Farm.  Los  Angeles  

Hollywood  Homestead  Lilith.  W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare  

Six  Head  Averaged  SfiflO. 
Consigned  by  Carnation  Stork  Farms,  Seattle. 

Ruby  Pietertje  of  Forest  Hill  2nd.  Toyon  Farms  Association.  Los  Altos  $2 

Carnation  Skylark  Segis.  H.  J.  Long.  Mason.  Nevada   1 

Gerben  Colantha  Partnenea.  Jno.  D.  Patterson.  Patterson   1 

Carnation  Segis  De  Kol.  J.  M.  Campbell.  Escalon  

Segis  Johanna  Walker.  R.  F.  Bradley.  San  Bernardino  

Carnation  Rag  Apple  De  Kol.  Burr  Farm.  Los  Angeles  

Carnation  Segis  Colantha.  T.  J.  Gist.  Tulare   1 

Seven  Head  Averaged  $1,006. 
Consigned  hy  MeAlister  &  Son,  Chino. 

Miss  Pontiac  Nudine  of  Springvale.  J.  E.  Peck.  Calexico  SI 

Georgie  Pontiac  2nd.  H.  H.  Sisson.  Willits  

It  Korndyke  May,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mitchell.  Visalia  

It  Tola.  Gotshall  &  Magruder.  Ripon  

It  Idyl  Segis.  Gotshall  &  Magruder.  Ripon   1 

It  Meta  Kuperus.  W.  F.  Mitchell.  Visalia  

It  Segis  Clorinda.  Burr  Farm.  Lou  Angeles  

It  Changeling  Wildwood.  Gotshall  A  Magruder.  Ripon  

Miss  Johanna  Wood  croft  Pietje.  R.  F.  Bradley.  San  Bernardino  

It  Cornucopia  Wayne  (male).  E.  J.  Weldon.  Sacramento  

It  Blonde  Pietje  (male).  Geo.  P.  Robinson.  Sacramento  

Eleven  Head  Averaged  $702. 
Consigned  by  Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen. 

Boweda.  Carnation  Stock  Farm.  Seattle   $2 

Sarah  Topsy  De  Kol.  Carnation  Stock  Farm.  Seattle   1 

Jessie  Fobes  Burke.  H.  E.  Cornwell.  Modesto   1 

Belle  Faskie  Hengerveld  De  Kol  2nd.  E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto  

Upland  Zeffie  Wayne.  E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto  

King  Abberkerk  Johanna  Segis  (male).  W.  F.  Mitchell.  Visalia   S 

Six  Head  Averaged  $1,887. 
Consigned  by  A.  W.  Morris  tt  Sons,  Woodland. 

Sir  Aaggie  Walker  (male).  E.  D.  Barry.  Jr..  Daggett  $2 

Dictime  Clyle  Walker.  E.  D.  Barry.  Jr..  Daggett   1 

Princess  Lint  Walker  Burke.  E.  D.  Barry.  Jr..  Daggett   1 

Princess  Contenta  Walker.  E.  D.  Barry.  Jr..  Daggett  ^1 

King  Hengerveld  Henriette.  E.  D.  Barry.  Jr..  Daggett   4 

Five  Head  Averaged  $2,080. 
Consigned  hy  R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia. 

S.  V.  K.  P.  Wax  ana  of  Sunnyside.  R.  F.  Bradley.  San  Bernardino  $ 

Jeanie  Veeman  of  Sunnyside.  Alex  Whaley.  Tulare   I 

Two  Head  Averaged  $687. 
Consigned  by  Alex  Whaley,  Tulare. 

Eldorado  Winifred  2nd.  W.  F.  Mitchell.  Visalia  $ 

Mary  Do  Kol  Pontiac  Segis.  R.  F.  Bradley.  Sacramento  

Rag  Apple  Alcartra.  E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto  ?  

Three  Head  Averaged  $625. 
Consigned  hy  VV.  F.  Mltehell,  Visalia.  ' 

Black  Patti.  E.  M.  Morrow.  Modesto  $ 

Consigned  by  W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 

Miss  Nudine  Fobes  Clothilde.  J.  E.  Peck.  Calexico  $ 

Consigned  by  F.  \\.  Kiesel,  Sacramento. 

Natoma  Alcartra.  H.  M.  Cross.   Merced  $ 

Dame  Walker  Prilly.  R.  F.  Bradley.  San  Bernardino  

Two  Head  Averaged  $512. 
Consigned  by  Gotshall  &  Magruder,  Ripon. 

Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Hengerveld  Pet  2nd.  W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare  $1 

Karlray  Pontiac  Ormsby  (male).  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto  

Two  Head  Averaged  $1,000. 
Consigned  by  Toyon  Farms  Association,  Lot*  Altos. 

Ononis  Vale  Ringmaster.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon  $ 

Toyon  Wayne  Valdessa.  C.  C.  Lester.  Gilroy  

Two  Head  Averaged  $737. 
Consigned  by  Rosamainee  Ranoho,  Riverside. 

.Stratford  Segis  Blanche  De  Kol.  Carnation  Stock  Farms.  Seattle  $1 

Stratford  Segis  Blanche  De  Kol  2nd.  Burr  Farm.  Los  Angeles  

Blanche  Segis  Walker.  R.  Stevens.  Stockton  

Aileen  De  Kol  Beets.  H.  H.  Sisson.  Willits  

Rosawaine  Starlight.  W.  L.  Choisser.  Riverdale  

Five  Head  Averaged  $580. 
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making  the  average  for  all  animals 
$1,045.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  ac- 
companying table,  the  Morris  con- 
signment made  the  highest  average, 
which  was  $2,080.  Bridgford  Com- 
pany came  second  with  an  average 
of  $1,887,  and  the  consignment  of 
Albert  E.  Smith,  Sumas,  Wash.,  av- 
eraged $1,359.  This  average  would 
be  increased  to  over  $1,500  if  a 
young  bull  calf  was  omitted. 

The  Washington  consignments 
were  favorably  looked  upon  by  the 
buyers,  and  Toyon  Farms  Associa- 
tion, Los  Altos,  bought  five  of  the 
eight  animals  consigned  by  Mr. 
Smith;  also  one  from  Carnation 
Stock  Farms.  They  were  the  second 
heaviest  buyers,  taking  six  head  at 
a  total  price  of  $9,675. 

The  purchases  of  W.  F.  Mitchell 
and  wife  of  Visalia  amounted  to 
$6,975  for  four  head;  Carnation 
Stock  Farms  bought  three  head  for 
$4,800;  E.  M.  Morrow,  Modesto, 
five  head  for  $3,450;  and  J.  E. 
Peck.  Calexico,  four  head  for  $3,300. 

Nearly  all  of  the  animals  were 
bought  by  discriminating  buyers  who 
know  values,  and  notwithstanding 
the  high  average  no  excessive  prices 
were  paid.  The  buyers  are  con- 
structive breeders,  who  will  add 
glory  to  the  breed  and  to  the  sec- 
tions in  which  they  live  by  giving 
the  animals  good  opportunities  to 
make  names  for  themselves  or  to  in- 
crease records  already  made. 

GUARANTY  SALE  NOTES. 

Ava  Model  Hengerveld  2nd,  a 
Smith  cow  bought  by  Toyon  Farms 
Association  for  $2,050.  has  made 
over  1000  pounds  butter  in  319  days 
on  semi-official  test. 

The  State  Legislature  adjourned 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  so  that 
the  members  could  attend  the  sale. 
Sure,  a  sale  of  this  kind  is  more 
important  than  any  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

Col.  H.  C.  Cranke  of  Nezperce. 
Idaho,  made  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore a  California  audience,  doing  the 
ring  work  for  Col.  Rhoades.  He  is 
of  the  typical  fat  and  jolly  type  and 
made  a  good  impression. 

The  Burr  Creamery  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  bought  four  head, 
are  replacing  all  of  their  grades 
with  purebred  Holsteins.  Pretty 
good  evidence  of  the  superior  money- 
making  value  of  registered  stock. 

It  was  announced  that  Tilly  Al- 
cartra. the  world's  most  famous  Hol- 
stein,  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  Woodland,  would  be  sent  to 
the  Carnation  Stock  Farm,  Seattle, 
to  be  bred  to  Carnation  King  Svlvia, 
the  $106,000  bull. 

The  30-pound  cow,  Stratford  Se- 
gis Blanche  De  Kol,  purchased  by 
Carnation  Stock  Farms  for  $1,000, 
was  bought  by  A.  J.  Stalder  at  the 
1916  Hanford  sale  for  $350.  Who 
says  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  develop 
and  test  registered  cows* 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  brought 
down  their  young  herd  sire,  Sir 
Aaggie  Mead  De  Kol.  and  led  him 
into  the  ring  for  spectators  to  see. 
They  claim  that  he  is  the  best  bred 
bull  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
yearly  records  of  his  ancestors  for 
many  generations  back. 

E.  D.  Barry,  Jr.,  the  heaviest 
buyer  at  the  sale,  now  has  a  herd 
of  14  registered  Holsteins  at  his 
Todos  Santos  Rancho,  Daggett.  Watch 
him!  He  a  a  real  live  wire,  and 
with  the  stock  he  bought  this  year 
he  will  be  able  to  set  a  hot  pace  for 
some  of  the  old-timers. 

Albert  E.  Smith  of  Sumas.  Wash., 
was  so  favorably  impressed  with 
California,  and  so  well  pleased  with 
the  way  his  stock  sold,  that  he  is 
considering  seriously  the  locating  of 
his  herd  in  this  State.  He  is  a 
real  constructive  breeder  and  we 
would  like  mighty  well  to  have  him 
here. 

Over  200  attended  the  get-to- 
gether smoker  and  banquet  held  at 
the  Travelers'  Hotel  the  night  be- 
fore the  sale.  Fred  W.  Kiesel.  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, was  toastmaster,  and  talks 


Healthy  Teats! 
and  Udder  ■ 

HELP  THE  MILK  FLOW  I 

■ 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  milk  ■ 
flow  falls  off  if  a  cow  is  troubled  with  ■ 
•  diseased  or  irritated  condition  of  ■ 
the  teats  or  udder  P  ■ 

You  can  sava  your  cows  all  such  an-  J 
noyance  and  keep  the  milk  produc-  ' 
tion  up  to  normal  by  keeping  o'n  hand  ' 
constantly  a  package  of  Bag  Balm,  ' 
the  great  healing  ointment.  Its  pen-  ' 
etrating  and  healing  properties  are  ' 
so  prompt  and  positive  that  you  need  " 
have  no  udder  troubles  in  any  of  ' 
your  cows. 

Caked  Bag  is  quickly  relieved  and  sj 
eliminated  by  applying  Bag  Balm,  j 
Be  sure  to  have  a  package  on  hand  p 
when  cows  freshen.  Very  valuable  _ 
in  treating  Bunches,  too. 

Sold  in  liberal  6oc  packages  by  Q 
feed  dealers  and  druggists. 

Send  for  free  booklet, 
••Dairy  Wrinkle*" 

Dairy  Association  Co., 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Flush  Cows  After  Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious 
Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion; 
Retention  of  After-birth  and  Premature 
Mirth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of 
the  reproductive  organs  by  tno  germs,  of 
Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection 
is  promptly  overcome  by  the  use  c  f  a  powerful 
but  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
affect  the  reproductive  orga.is  so  that  the 
cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
alive  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort- 
ing, whether  the  after-birth  is  retained  or 
not,  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
flushed  out,  because  that  is  where  the  in- 
fection is  developing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  non-poisonous  anti- 
septic, is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  H-K 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  "Contagious  Abortion."  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3456  S.  Dickin«on  St.,  Madison,  WU. 


We  have  issued  s  convenient  Little  book 

for  the  keep  in;  of  breedinr  dates  of  • .  it- 

HLFPniNdi'e.  hoping;  to  aid  the  breeder 

""■"  —  uid  cattle  owner  in  malntaintnc 

DATE  BOOK  accurate  records.     We  will  gladly 

^rifenp  mail  you  a  copy  free  11  you  re- 

 dckc — Que<t  u 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Co., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager, 

8ACRAMKNTO,  CAL. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Cream  cup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A.,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  oat  North  First  Street. 
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were  given  by  several  of  the  con- 
signors and  leading  breeders  of  the 
Coast. 

E.  C.  Schroeder  of  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  owner  of  the  noted  bull,  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes,  and  one 
of  the  big  men  among  Holstein 
breeders,  gave  a  short  talk.  He  is 
wintering  in  California,  and  the 
many  attractions  of  this  State  for 


dairymen  and  breeders  seem  to  be 
getting  in  their  work  on  him. 

O.  M.  Plummer,  the  hustling  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  Portland,  was 
down  to  try  to  induce  A.  W.  Morris 
to  ship  Tilly  Alcartra  up  to  the 
show  next  winter.  Mr.  Plummer  is 
putting  big  things  across  and  ex- 
pects to  raise  $250,000  for  perma- 
nent buildings  and  equipment. 


Dairymen's  Association  Muddle  Clearing 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Wliitten.] 


"You  are  not  even  friendly  to  us," 
writes  a  member  of  one  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Associations,  who  has  been 
following  our  articles.  But  if  he 
could  have  been  in  our  office  last 
Friday  when  President  J.  M.  Hen- 
derson, Jr.,  and  Secretary  Ayres 
called,  and  could  have  seen  the 
friendly  feeling  that  was  manifested 
from  start  to  finish,  we  believe  he 
would  change  his  attitude. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  Prof.  Wick- 
son  stated  that  we  could  get  nothing 
authoritative  regarding  the  purposes 
and  operations  of  the  association,  but 
we  are  glad  to  state  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  now  voluntarily  offered 
us  free  access  to  all  the  association 
records  in  the  "housecleaning,"  which 
we  have  declared  to  be  our  desire. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  block  us  in 
our  investigations,  he  has  offered  to 
work  with  us. 

We  appreciate  this  attitude,  for  it 
will  enable  us  to  clear  up  the  mud- 
dle more  quickly,  as  well  as  more 
satisfactorily.  We  have  two  repre- 
sentatives out  in  the  field  making 
investigations  which  we  hope  will  be 
finished  within  a  few  days,  and  here- 


after in  publishing  their  reports  we 
shall  be  glad  to  include  any  com- 
ments or  explanations  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson may  care  to  make. 

While  Mr.  Henderson  was  most 
enthusiastic  over  the  movement,  and 
made  strong  claims  regarding  the 
benefit  that  dairymen  of  the  State 
would  derive  from  it,  he  was  not 
unreasonable.  He  did  not  claim  per- 
fection for  his  association.  He  ad- 
mitted that  mistakes  had  been  made 
in  organizing  and  operating,  but 
claimed  that  these  were  no  greater 
than  should  be  expected  in  putting 
a  plan  of  such  magnitude  into  oper- 
ation. He  stated  that  an  earnest  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  correct  all 
mistakes,  and  that  in  invading  new 
territory  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
association  to  take  care  of  existing 
co-operative  creameries. 

We  hope  that  our  investigations 
will  prove  that  constructive,  truly 
co-operative  work  of  this  kind  is  be- 
ing done,  and  that  we  may  feel  jus- 
tified in  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
Mr.  Henderson  in  making  a  reality 
of  his  most  worthy  ambition,  which 
is  to  see  "a  cow  on  every  California 
acre." 


Modesto  Creamery  Enlarging  Capacity 


The  Modesto  Creamery,  now  owned 
by  the  Milk  Producers'  Association 
of  Central  California,  has  just  signed 
contracts  to  double  its  boiler  ca- 
pacity and  its  casein  plant,  accord- 
ing to  Manager  H.  J.  Faulkner,  who 
says  that  the  12,000  to  15,000 
pounds  of  butter  they  are  making 
per  day  is  more  than  any  other 
plant  in  California  puts  out.  This 
is  also  about  the  highest  scoring  but- 
ter in  the  State,  having  averaged 
94%  for  the  past  year.  Whole  milk 
was  received  in  quantity  for  the  first 
time  last  February.  They  are  mak- 
ing about  two  tons  of  casein  per 
day  and  a  great  deal  of  sugar  of 
milk,  which  has  analyzed  99.9  per 
cent  pure,  as  reported  by  commer- 


cial chemists.  Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  recently  been  permitted 
to  make  short-time  contracts  with 
outside  concerns;  and  the  Modesto 
Creamery  this  week  has  turned  about 
50  cans  per  day  to  the  Hughson 
condensary.  These  outside  deliver- 
ies will  be  brought  back  to  Modesto 
when  the  capacity  is  increased  to 
600  horsepower,  as  already  con- 
tracted.   

Once  a  cow  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  milker,  the  process  of  elab- 
oration and  concentration  is  retard- 
ed, and  she  "holds"  up  her  milk.  It 
pays  to  stop  once  in  a  while  and 
pat  her  and  say  a  few  kind  words. 
Sure,  she  understands. 


$1900  Hilt  Check  from  14  Milk 
Cows  Pastured  on  Sweet  Clover 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co., 
440  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

Your  representative,  Mr.  C.  A.  Dorsey,  asked  me 
for  a  few  facts  as  to  results  I  have  received  from  13 
acres  of  Sweet  Clover  inoculated  with  Westrobac.  I 
ran  23  head  of  cattle  on  this  field,  14  of  which  were 
milk  cows,  which  gave  me  a  cash  income  from  the 
creamery  of  $1,900.00  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
We  used  other  feed  for  four  months  during  this 
time,  the  clover  did  the  rest.  This  field  would  have 
furnished  pasture  for  forty  head  and  made  a  better 
quality  of  feed  than  it  did  for  the  twenty-three  head. 

(Signed)    C.  R.  SORTOR. 


Tulare,  Cal., 
Route  A,  Box  72, 
Dec.  28,  1918. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  UTR9TOCE  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  In  AU  Part*  of  California 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-6  So.  Main  St..  Lot  Angelea.  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com. 
plete  .nilk  substitute.  Costa  k>ss  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  acourinir  ■  -  promotes  eurly  matur- 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 
Writp  fnr  Npw  flatA  Seo  actual  fitrure*  showing  you 
¥11  lie  lor  new  Udld  howtoinrrcasi)  your  c»lf  proflta. 

COULSON  CO.  -  -  -   Petalurea,  Cal. 


JERSEYS  make  a  dollar  worth  more  because  they  give  the 
biggest  yield  with  the  least  amount  of  feed.  The  only  breed 
for  the  working  farmer    The  least  expensive  breed  to  keep,  the  most  satis- 
factory breed  to  have.   Boy  one  Jersey  and  you  will  want  a  herd.   Write  to 
Breeders  for  pedigrees  and  prices.   Ask  us  for  the  facts  that  have  changed 
many  a  cow  barn  from  a  liability  to  an  asset. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB.  388Weit  23rd  Street.  New  York  City 


IN.  H.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altania  Interest.  Grand 
Champion  1018  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing- Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams 
and  granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Write  for  information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT,    CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


RANCH O  SANTA  MARGUERITA,  D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Register  of  INHERIT       .JERSEYS     A  limited  number 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.  They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Giynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occasionally- one  old  enough  for 
iervice.  A.  A.  JENKINS.  TULARE,  CAL, 

Dam:  430  lbs.  fat  in  9  mo.  16  days  on  alfalfa 
alone,  carrying  calf  entire  time. 
Grand  Dam:  690  lbs.  fat  in  one  year. 


Bull  Calf 


Sunshine  Farm 


E.  E.  GREENOUGH 


Merced,  Calif. 


10-Year-Old 
Boy  Milks 
Holstein  Herd 

o  Read  Mr.  Helmuth's  letter  and 
see  how  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine  helped  him  out  of  a 
desperate  situation.  It  pre- 
vented the  selling  of  his  cows 
and  enabled,  him  to  build  up  his 
herd  from  grades  to  pure  breds. 
His  Empire  proved  to  be  so  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  use  that  even  his 
10-year  old  boy  "makes  a  good 
job  of  it." 

That's  the  big  point  about  the  Empire 
Milking  machine.  Anybody  can  use  it 
and  make  a  good  job  of  it.  You  get 
uniform  results  and  equally  as  much 
milk  no  matter  who  does  the  milking. 

It  gives  you  greater  freedom.  You 
can  delegate  the  milking  to  others  and 


Fm^riT     Ju1"3  was  ""Situation  when  th. 
Empire  A^cnt  happened  along.   I  was  disconr 
aged.  Rheumatismhadme  by  fhearmTan  1  fh»r 
was  no  one  else  to  milk.   Nine  ye™  h^d 
work  had  rep  aced  a  scrub  herd  with Mgl lZ? 

the  tank  cooling  on  time  and  can't  milk  a™  rote 

h»l       a  „°WS  a"d  enjoyed  doi"S  it-   This  all 
MrSSenedi  J:ears  ago-  Am         buymg  fn 
bloods  and  disposing  of  the  grades    Mv  1(1 

,nH°hin»ea<1  °f  Se"inK  out' we  a«  buyingmor. 
and  better  cows  and  looking  forward  to  aTm 
brighter  and  more  prosperous  future  thanta 
to  the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 

K.  A.  HELMUTH. 


know  that  the  cows  will  not  drop  off  in 
production.  Its  action  is  gentle,  soothing 
and  regular,  and  always  the  same  no 
matter  who  is  operating  the  machine. 
Your  herd  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
regularity  of  the  milker,  and  even  the 
hardest  and  most  nervous  animals  give 
their  best  when  an  Empire  Milker  is  used. 

If  you  want  to  cut  dairy  costs,  to 
increase  milk  profits,  to  be  independent 
of  hired  help  and  have  more  freedom, 
investigate  the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 
Send  for  catalog  No.  45  and  learn  more 
about  it. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


Alto  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separator*  and  Gasoline  Engine* 


Chicago,  III.;  Denver,  Colo.';  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


MPIRE 
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Duck  the  Hogs  in  a  Dipping  Vat 


"Lice  on  hogs  can  be  controlled 
in  various  ways,  but  complete  eradi- 
cation is  best  secured  by  the  use  of 
dipping  vats.  Medicated  hog  wal- 
lows and  rubbing  posts  keep  the 
number  of  parasites  reduced  so  that 
they  cause  little  damage,  but  neither 
of    these   methods   destroy   all  the 


[Written  for  Pacific  Knral  Press.) 


waters  entering.  Trowel  the  sides 
smooth  so  that  the  hogs  won't  Bcrape 
their  hides  in  swimming. 

If  crude  oil  is  used,  one  dipping 
will  be  sufficient.  If  one  of  the  coal 
tar  dips  is  used,  hogs  should  be  dip- 
ped again  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  as 
these  dips  evaporate  and  do  sot  kill 


Which  Separator  did  \ 
John  Brown  Buy  ?  | 

Suppose  you  were  Farmer  John  Brown 
and  you  wanted  to  buy  a  separator.  You 
asked  several  separator  manufacturers  to 
send  you  a  ten-word  telegram,  stating  in  the  most 
convincing  way,  why  their  separator  was  the  one 
you  should  buy.  Sharpies  would  only  need  five 
words:  "Skims  clean  at  any  speed,"  and  you 
would  not  have  to  ask  for  anything  further. 

SHARPIES 

S%   SUCTION— FEED  _ 

Cream  separator 

No  other  separator  manufacturer  could  put  into 
five  words  or  fifty  words,  as  convincing  an 
argument  as  "Skims  clean 
at  any  speed."  They  would 
tell  you  about  the  durability 
of  their  separator,  that  it  was 
well-known,  that  it  cost  less 
and  everything  else  bitt  the 
one  big  reason  why  you  need 
a  separator — to  get  all  the 
butterfat  out  of  your  milk. 
Sharpies  also  has  the  exclu- 
sive advantage  of  no  discs  in 
the  bowl;  knee-low  tank; 
once  a  month  oiling  system; 
durable  construction  and, 
besides,  it  is  the  pioneer 
American  Separator.  Write 
for  catalog  to  nearest  office, 
addressing  Dept. 31 

"There  are  no  substitute*  for  dairy  foods" 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  P., 

Sharpies  Milkers— the  ONL  Y  Milker  with  a  Squeeze 
BRANCHES:       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 
Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily  Use 


DC-85 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKBPORT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  arc  now  booking  orders  for  March 
delivers     Highlander,  the  $1,000  Orand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

HAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  SOI  BALBOA  BLI>G. 


Lice  will  take  on*  a  hog's  fat  faster  than  good  feeding  will  put  It  on.    But  a  duck  in 
a  dipping  vat  will  destroy  the  damaging  little  devils. 


lice."  That's  straight  goods  from 
Uncle  Sam,  and  it's  based  upon  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  dipping  vat  of  the  type  most 
commonly  used  in  this  State.  It  is 
18  feet  long.'  One  end  is  straight 
up  and  down,  and  the  other  end  is 
slanting  and  stepped  so  that  the 
hogs  can  climb  out.  Sometimes  the 
sides  are  made  straight  up  and 
down;  other  times  flaring.  In  the 
latter  case  the  width  is  20  inches 
at  the  bottom  and  28  inches  at  the 
top.    The  depth  Is  4  feet. 

There  is  a  drop  platform  at  one 
end.  balanced  in  the  middle.  Mr. 
Hog  is  driven  onto  this  platform  and 
when  he  gets  beyond  the  middle  a 
lever  at  the  outer  end  is  released, 
and  the  squealer  goes  kerplunk  down 
into  the  dip.  He  swims  to  the 
other  end  and  climbs  out — a  wetter 
but  cleaner  hog. 

The  vat,  if  made  according  to  the 
dimensions  given,  will  keep  a  hog 
in  the  dip  about  30  seconds,  which 
is  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  If 
it  is  desired  to  keep  animals  in 
longer  a  gate  can  be  built  across 
the  leaving  end  of  the  vat. 

Begin  on  the  concrete  work  in 
the  morning,  and  to  make  the  vat 
water-tight  there  should  not  be  any 
great  intermission  between  batches 
of  concrete  until  after  the  upper 
water  line  is  passed.  Have  the  side 
walls  extend  6  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding ground  to   prevent  flood 


the  nits  which  hatch  out  into  lice 
after  a  few  days. 

The  time  saved  by  a  vat  of  this 
kind,  together  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  operation,  makes  it  a 
profitable  investment  on  any  ranch 
where  r>0  or  more  hogs  are  kept. 


ROUTE  4.  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Every  point  the  buyer  demands  for  a  profit-making  hog  le 
found  intensified  In  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  pigs,  either  sex,  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months.  Our 
herd  boar  has  the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief  Defender,  Crimson 
Wonder,  Jack's  Friend,  Joe  Orion,  Etc. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH, 

SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


Ira  Hart,  the  Hampshire  breeder 
of  Dos  Palos,  conducted  a  feeding 
experiment  with  six  crossbred  and 
seven  purebred  Hampshires,  which 
showed  an  average  weight  for  the 
crossbred s  of  154  pounds  and  for  the 
purebreds  235  pounds  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment.  All  received  ex- 
actly the  same  feed  and  care.  Pretty 
good  proof  of  the  superior  feeding 
qualities  of  Hampshire  hogs. 


Roc  Stein  Ranch 

DUROCS 


Have  for  sale  two  boars,  one  of 
GOLD  MODEL  and  one  of  CRIM- 
SON MONARCH  breeding. 

Both  are  about  a  year  old,  weigh- 
ing 400  lbs.  Also  eight  open  gilts 
and  four  bred  gilts.  These  gilts  are 
the  pick  of  last  year's  litters. 

W.  M.  WAY  &  SON 


Route  1,  Box  S'.'O 


M»»I>KMT«.  <  AI.IF. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

W5?  Poland-Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY.  CAL. 


T  AM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROO  JERSEYS 

Maf    •  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Bur*  to  please. 
SWINELANB  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearsoa.  Prop.  Woodland.  CaL 
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Metal  money jr^zfs 


Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin 

Does  away  with  the  costly  jute  sack  for  handling  grain. 
Saves  loss  of  grain  from  rats,  gophers,  birds,  rain,  sun  and 
thieves.  Built  of  Armco  galvanized  rust-resisting  iron. 
Capacities  from  600  bushels  to  5450  bushels.,  Strong  and 
durable.  Write  for  the  free  booklet,  "Calco  Grain  Bins." 
It  tells  you  how  to  save  money  by  handling  your  grain 
in  bulk. 


Model  100 


Calco  Automatic 

Drainage  Gate 

A  sensitive,  reliable,  water-tight 
Cast  Iron  Drainage  Gate,  auto- 
matically controlled.  It  will  con- 
vert your  flooded  land  into  fertile 
fields.  Diameters  from  8  to  84 
inches.    Write  for  price  lists. 


Model  252 

Calco  Automatic  Hog 
Watering  Fountain 

Constant  fresh  water,  without 
overflow.  Connects  to  water  supply 
pipe — works  automatically.  Built 
of  Armco  galvanized  iron  and  cast 
iron.  Specifications  and  prices  on 
price  list.    Write  for  one. 


Headgates 

Easily  operated,  durable  metal 
gates — diameters  from  8  to  36 
inches.  Hand  or  screw  lift  pro- 
vided with  either  type  of  bulkhead. 
For  heads  of  water  up  to  6  feet. 


Model  n 


Armco  Iron 
Irrigation  Gate 


An  inexpensive, 
metal  irrigation  gate. 

to  15 


ters  from 
Furnished 
bulkhead, 
list. 


with  or 
Write  for 


reliable 
Diame- 
inches. 
without 


price 


Model  244 


Calco  Hog  Troughs 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  help  you 
raise  healthy  hogs.  They  are  sani- 
tary, strong  and  durable.  Built  of 
Armco  galvanized  iron  with  cast 
iron  ends.  Lengths  from  24  to  I  20 
inches.     Get  our  price  list 


Model  251 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 

Water-tight,  Cast  Iron  Gate  for 
reservoir  or  levee  work.  For  use 
under  heads  of  water  up  to  20  feet. 
Diameters  from  8  to  72  inches-: — 
gate  frame  any  height  required. 


Calco  Hog  Watering  Tank 


Gives  the  same  service  as  the  Calco 
Automatic  Watering  Fountain,  where 
water  must  be  carried  or  hauled.  Easily 
moved  about  for  your  convenience. 
Strong,  durable,  sanitary.  Get  capaci- 
ties, weights  and  prices  from  our  price  list. 


Model  250 

Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder 

Gives  plenty  of  feed — without  waste. 
Clean  and  sanitary.  Bin  of  galvanized 
iron,  trough  of  cast  iron.  Capacities  from 
2  to  1 0  bushels.    Write  for  price  list. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation  gates  and  hog  specialties.     All  gates  are  supplied  with  any 

length  of  Armco  Corrugated  pipe,  when  required. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


f  AMERICAN 

\,  /r**s*jm  ***************** 


calco 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 
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in 
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Big  Week  for  Stockmen 


Not  only  cattlemen,  but  livestock 
men  in  general,  will  congregate  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  next 
week  to  attend  the  various  sales 
and  meetings  that  will  be  held. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  two-day  conven- 
tion, commencing  Tuesday  morning 
at  10  o'clock.  Matters  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  cattlemen  will  be 
discussed,  and  there  will  be  ad- 
dresses by  such  prominent  men  as 
Gilbert  J.  Waller,  founder  of  the 
Hawaiian  Meat  Company;  Frank 
Harding,  secretary  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association;  O. 
M.  Plummer,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Show  at 
Portland;  W.  T.  Sesnon,  president 
of  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show;  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
of  the  University  Farm,  and  Judge 
Peter  J.  Shields.  All  cattlemen  will 
be  welcomed,  irrespective  of  their 
affiliation  with  other  organizations. 

The  annual  Shorthorn  sale  of  the 
California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  1:30  and  50  head,  selected 
from  the  leading  herds  of  the  State 
and  representing  the  best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed,  will  be  offered. 

Wednesday  morning  at  10  o'clock 
the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
building. 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  1:30  this 
same  association  will  hold  its  oec- 
ond  sale  of  Herefords.     There  will 


be  84  head  of  registered  cows,  heif- 
ers and  bulls  of  character  and  breed- 
ing, all  tuberculin  tested  and  guar- 
anteed to  be  breeders. 

Wednesday  evening  at  7  o'clock 
the  California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association  will  hold  an  impor- 
tant meeting  at  the  Travelers'  Hotel, 
Sacramento,  and  every  Poland-China 
breeder  in  the  State,  whether  a 
member  or  not,  is  urged  to  attend. 

Thursday  morning  at  10  o'clock 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Swine  Breeders'  Association,  will 
be  held  at  the  University  Farm.  An 
interesting  program  has  been  pre- 
pared and  important  problems  will 
be  considered. 

Also  on  Thursday  morning  at  9 
o'clock  a  sale  of  Polled  Herefords 
will  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
Sacramento,  by  the  American  Polled 
Hereford  Association.  Twenty-five 
head  of  outstanding  individuals  are 
being  brought  out  from  the  East  to 
introduce  the  breed  to  Coast  breed- 
ers and  a  great  sale  is  expected. 

Friday  at  1  o'clock  the  Western 
Duroc-Jersey  Association  will  hold 
a  meeting  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  and  in  the  evening  a  ban- 
quet will  be  held  at  the  Travelers' 
Hotel,  Sacramento.  Fred  De  Vore 
of  the  Duroc  Bulletin  will  show  mov- 
ing pictures  of  prominent  Eastern 
herds;  plans  for  the  futurity  will  be 
discussed;  also  for  holding  a  series 
of  consignment  sales.  Every  Duroc 
breeder  in  the  State  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  attend. 


should  do  much  for  the  Hereford  in-  ing  this  notable  voung  bull,  whose 
terests  in  this  section.  The  Caziers  career  in  the  West  will  be  watched 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  secur-  |  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 


Great  Sire  for  Cazier  Herd 


As  brieflly  announced  in  our  beef 
cattle  issue  last  week,  John  H.  Cazier 
&  Sons  Company,  owners  of  the  Ne- 
vada Hereford  Ranch,  Wells,  Nev., 
have  purchased  from  Jesse  Engle  & 
Sons.  Sheridan, .  Mo.,  the  bull  Beau 
Blanchard  76th,  the  price  being 
$10,000. 

This  remarkable  youngster  is  said 
by  good  judges  familiar  with  the 
Engle  herd  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  breeding  bulls  sired  by 
the  great  Beau  Blanchard.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual, he  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
champion  Belle  Blanchard.  A  full 
brother,  Beau  Blanchard  25th,  was 
the  sire  of  the  senior  calf  that  stood 
just  ahead  of  Beau  Blanchard  76th 

HARVESTING  THE  WOOL  CROP. 

Sheep  shearing  is  usually  done  in 
the  spring  after  the  lambing  season. 
The  work  should  be  performed  on 
a  warm  day,  so  that  the  ewes  may 
not  become  chilled.  For  flocks  of 
less  than  50  head,  hand-power  ma- 
chines are  the  most  economical.  These 
machines  are  more  rapid,  produce 
smoother  work,  injure  the  sheep  less, 
are  more  easily  handled,  and  result 
in  a  larger  crop  than  where  hand 
shears  are  used. 

After  the  fleece  has  been  removed, 
all  tags  and  dirt  should  be  cleaned 
out  of  it  and  it  should  be  rolled  up, 
not  too  tightly,  the  skin  side  out, 
and  tied  with  paper  twine.  The 
value  of  the  wool  crop  is  often  im- 
paired by  the  use  of  binder  twine  in 
tying  up  fleeces.  Anything  is  su- 
perior to  binder  twine,  and  paper 
twine  is  most  satisfactory.  Boxes  for 
tying  fleeces  are  not  necessary;  in 
fact,  wool  shows  better  if  not  tied 
too  tightly. 

Farmers  in  some  sections  have 
profited  largely  by  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  their  wool.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  county  agent,  the 
clips  are  assembled,  graded  and  sold 
in  large  quantities.  The  prices  se- 
cured are  materially  higher  than  the 
"general"  local  prices  obtained. 

Dogs  should  not  be  used  to  drive 
cows  to  and  from  pastures  If.  they 
excite  the  cows.  It  may  mean  get- 
ting the  cows  in  quicker,  but  it  will 
also  mean  a  shrinkage  in  the  cream 
check. 

The  dairyman  who,  by  testing  and 
culling,  manages  to  get  two  pounds 
of  butter  from  the  same  amount  of 
feed  that  before  produced  only  one, 
is  going  to  get  out  from  under  the 
mortgage  P.  D.  Q. 


at  the  Denver  Show  last  winter. 
Beau  Blanchard  76th  was  shown  at 
the  head  of  the  Engle  young  herd 
that  won  second  place  at  the  Ameri- 
can Royal  last  fall.  His  dam  was 
Petrolea  12th  by  Domino,  next  dam 
Petrolea  10th  by  Beau  Donorous, 
next  dam  Petrolea  6th  by  Militant, 
next  dam  Petrolea  by  Beau  Brum- 
mel.  This  shows  about  as  much 
Anxiety  4th  blood  as  one  pedigree 
could  contain. 

Beau  Blanchard  76th  had  been  re- 
served in  the  Engle  herd  to  follow 
his  famous  sire,  and  the  owners  were 
induced  to  let  him  go  only  after  the 
buyers  had  guaranteed  to  resell  him 
to  the  Engles  at  the  same  price 
should  any  accident  befall  old  Beau 
Blanchard. 

The  Cazier  herd  was  founded  in 
1904  with  selections  from  Governor 
John  Sparks'  herd,  which  included  a 
number  of  daughters  of  old  Precur- 
sor by  Beau  Brummel,  one  of  the 
famous  sires  of  that  section.  Harris 
Standard  2d  has  been  the  principal 
sire  in  service  recently,  and  he  will 
be  retained  to  assist  the  new  bull. 

The  service  of  such  a  sire  as  Beau 
Blanchard  76th  In  this  large  herd, 
where  he  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity with  the  best  breeding  cows, 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE 

16  Head  Three-Year  Olds 
14  Head  Two-Year  Olds 

These  bulls  are  registered 
Eastern  bulls  from  the  best 
stock  in  the  country,  and 
were  brought  to  California 
as  calves  by  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University. 


JAS.  H.  JONES 


511  2nd  Street, 


Chico,  Cal. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  K  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling-  bulla  eired  by  Sir  Type,  a  eon  of  Cumber  lands  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heirere  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Bcrkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


SECOND  SPRING  SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 
California  Shorthorn   Breeders'  Association 

At  University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  1919,  at  1 :30  P.  ML 

50  HEAD— 25  BULLS — 25  COWS  and  HEIFERS 


Representing  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 


Selected  from  the  leading  herds  in  the  State. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM, 

  <T.  8.  Glide),  OarU. 

ROSELAWK  STOCK  FARM, 

H.  M.  Elberg,  Woodland. 


CONSIGNORS : 

PACHECO  CATTLE  CO., 

C.  M.  Hawkins,  Holllster. 
T.  T.  MILLER,  Hollltter. 
H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. 


ORMONDALE  CO.,  Redwood  City. 
JACK  LONDON   RANCH,   (ilen  Ellen. 
D.  *  H.  J.  BAl'OHM  AN.  Oakdale. 
CHAS.  A.  TKOSI,  Vinton. 


An  opportunity  is  afforded  of  securing  foundation  and  breeding  stock  of  exceptional  quality. 

For   Catalog   Apply  to 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

320  SHARON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Auctioneer  FRED  REPPERT,  of  Decatur,  Indiana 


April  5,  1913 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnelL] 


succbssfih.  methods  at  sierra 
Located  midway  between  Madera 
and  Merced  on  the  State  highway 
at  the  postoffice  of  Minturn  is  the 
purebred  Hereford  ranch  of  the 
Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Co.  They 
have  ab«ut  90  head  of  breeding  cows 
and  the  herd  is  headed  by  Frederic 
Fairfax,  sired  by  Perfection  Fairfax. 
This  bull  sires  calves  that  are  of  the 
most  desired  blocky  Hereford  type, 
and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Harris,  the 
manager,  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able Hereford  sires  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  junior  herd  bull  is  Re- 
peater 157th,  sired  by  Repeater,  and 
is  a  youngster  of  great  promise  as  a 
sire  and  is  a  most  excellent  indi- 
vidual. 

D.  B.  Harris  has  direct  super- 
vision of  the  breeding  and  care  of 
the  purebred  stock.  In  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  mistake  about  the 
breeding  of  the  registered  stock,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  a  calf  is 
dropped  Its  number  is  tattooed  on 
the  inside  of  its  ear.  As  soon  as 
the  horns  are  large  enough,  this 
number,  for  convenience,  is  burned 
into  the  horns  so  that  the  breeding 
of  an  animal  is  very  easily  estab- 
lished without  having  to  "rope"  and 
throw  it  for  close  inspection.  The 
metal  ear  tag  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory, according  to  Mr.  Harris' 
experience. 

This  company  is  feeding  two  car- 
loads of  high-grade  steers  off  their 
own  range  and  with  rolled  barley 
and  chopped  alfalfa  hay  of  their  own 
raising.  fhey  certainly  are  com- 
mencing to  look  as  though  they 
might  top  the  market  even  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Next  to  the  lot  where  the  beef 
steers  are  fed  are  the  lot  coming  for 
next  year,  and  every  morning  the 
feed  racks  of  the  older  steers  are 
cleaned  out  and  the  orts  placed  in 
the  feed  racks  of  the  youngsters. 
Following  the  beef  steers  are  hogs  of 
a  Berkshire  and  Mulefoot  cross.  In 
this  way  but  very  little  feed  actu- 
ally goes  to  waste. 

About  six  carloads  of  hogs  are 
fed  every  year  of  the  cross  men- 
tioned above  and,  judging  from  ap- 


pearances and  Mr.  Harris'  experi- 
ence, they  feed  out  very  well. 

The  alfalfa  fed  on  this  ranch  is 
hauled  directly  from  the  field  in  the 
summer  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  and  run 
through  a  feed  cutter  and  blown  into 
an  old  adobe  winery  building.  About 
1500  tons  are  handled  in  this  way 
every  year  and  it  certainly  makes 
excellent  feed. 

That  this  company  believes  in  al- 
falfa and  plenty  of  it  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  now  have  700 
acres  of  this  most  valued  forage 
plant  and  are  leveling  and  ditching 
250  acres  more  for  the  same  crop. 
The  work  of  leveling  and  ditching 
is  being  done  with  tractor  and  giant 
leveler  and  ditcher.  This  work,  that 
by  the  former  team  and  "Fresno" 
method  would  take  weeks  to  accom- 
plish, is  now  done  in  as  many  days. 

FULGHAM  STRONG  ON  DTJROCS. 

A  recent  noted  addition  to  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  in  Tulare  county  is  a 
bred  sow  brought  out  by  W.  J.  Fulg- 
ham  &  Sons  of  Visalia.  This  sow, 
Royal  Critic  2nd,  was  purchased  at 
the  sale  of  Ortell  Lininger,  Fairfax, 
Mo.,  and  is  a  daughter  of  the  world's 
champion  sow  of  1917  that  sold  last 
winter  for  $2,600.  The  litter  from 
this  sow,  Royal  Critic  2nd,  was  the 
highest  priced  in  the  East  last  year. 
She  is  bred  to  Ideal  Pathfinder  and 
is  due  to  farrow  soon.  Aside  from 
her  breeding,  this  sow  is  a  great  in- 
dividual and  would  be  near  the  top 
anywhere.  She  is  certainly  a  great 
daughter  of  a  great  mother. 

In  talking  about  livestock  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Fulgham  expressed  him- 
self as  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the 
auction  method  of  selling  market 
hogs  as  practiced  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Co-operative  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation. It  tends  to  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  offerings,  as  the 
farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  any  such 
improvement,  and  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  market  hogs  before  they 
are  in  prime  condition.  Mr.  Fulg- 
ham is  vice-president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Marketing  As- 
sociation and  therefore  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  know  whereof  he  speaks. 


One  Hundred  Head  of  Beet  Cattle 
on  Sixty  Acres  of  Sweet  Clover 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co., 
440  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sirs: — 

The  money  I  invested  in  the  inoculation  and  seed- 
ing of  sixty  acres  of  land  to  Sweet  Clover  has  been 
returned  to  me  several  times  the  first  season. 

I  have  had  as  many  as  100  head  of  beef  cattle  at 
a  time  in  this  field  and  the  meat  was  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  outlook  for  another  splendid  growth  of  this 
clover  for  the  coming  season  is  good  and  I  antici- 
pate fully  as  much  pasturage  from  it  as  it  produced 
during  the  season  just  closed. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)    W.  D.  MITCHELL. 


Sanger.  Fresno  County,  Cal., 
December  5,  1918. 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

H EREFORDS 

Th«  homa  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND,  NEVER  defeaUd  Grand  Champion.  Ovar  900 
braading  cows,  representing  choieast  blood  Unas.  Graat  Bulls  In  sarvlca.  Look 
op  our  records  at  tba  BIG  livestock  shows. 

THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  878,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Wm.  Co*.  Herdsman.  Raymond  S.  Hutted,  Vlce-Pres.,  Gan.  Mgr. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy 1  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodslda 
Road.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

"SeymvineORMONDALE  C0.kbdwroo5.  csTi  0Ai- 


The  hog  requires  less  labor,  less 
equipment,  less  capital,  and  pro- 
duces more  edible  meat  per  100 
pounds  of  grain  than  any  other  ani- 


mal; reproduces  faster  and  in  great- 
er numbers;  giving  returns  on 
money  invested  more  quickly  than  any 
other  farm  animal  except  poultry. 


Choice  Registered  Herefords 

At  Public  Auction 

84  REGISTERED  COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 


Lay  the  foundation  for 
a  herd  of  registered 
Herefords  by  buying  some 
of  the  good  breeding  an- 
imals in  this  sale. 


Present  demand  and 
future  outlook  makes 
the  breeding  of  purebred 
Herefords  one  of  the 
most  attractive  fields  in 
American  agriculture  for 
the  investment  of  money, 
effort,  and  brains. 


Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Second  Sale 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1919 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Calif. 

This  is  more  than  a  sale,  it  is  something  of  "a  public  benefit,  for  the  strong  demand 
for  good  registered  Herefords  would  take  every  one  of  these  animals  from  the  contrib- 
uting breeders  right  at  their  ranches.  Selling  them  at  public  auction,  an  assembly  of 
choice  animals  from  several  leading  herds  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  buyers  to 
secure  one  animal  or  a  whole  herd  according  to  their  needs. 

Foundation  females  of  high  excellence,  both  cows  and  heifers,  will  be  offered  with 
plenty  of  selection  as  to  blood  lines  of  most  popular  and  substantial  character. 

High  class  bulls,  qualified  in  every  way  to  head  purebred  breeding  herds,  are  among 
the  entries,  and  breeders  in  need  of  such  a  sire  should  by  all  means  see  the  individuals 
in  this  sale. 

BULLS    FOR  THE  RANGE 

Purebred  registered  Hereford  bulls  have  been  the  sure  road  to  profits  and  fortune  for 
thousands  of  cattle  growers.  They  have  time  and  again  bred  quicker  maturity,  greater 
size,  better  rustling  ability,  and  uniformity  in  a  class  by  itself  into  range  herds,  every 
single  one  of  which  means  bigger  profits  for  the  owner.  Bulls  with  the  breeding,  type, 
and  hardiness  to  do  these  things  will  be  offered  in  this  sale  from  some  of  the  best 
Pacific  Coast  herds. 

Catalog  of  sale  free  on  request.    Please  mention  the  Rural  Press. 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEREFORD  CATTLE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

W.  R.  Madden,  Secretary,  Dixon,  Cal.   H.  H.  Gable,  President,  Esparto, Cal. 
Auctioneers  Management 
Col. Fred  Reppert,  Decatur,  Ind.       CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  6  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Rancho  San  Julian 

SHORTHORNS 


Some  of  our  Senior  Calves. 

Our  herd  represents  the  richest  hlood  lines  and  the  best  families  of 
straight  Scotch  breeding.  Last  year  we  imported  from  the  East  a 
carload  of  the  choicest  heifers  we  could  find.  We  won  at  Los  Angeles 
last  fall,  first  prize  Junior  Champion,  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
Bull,  two  other  firsts  and  two  seconds. 

We  have  for  sale — very  choice  lot  of  purebred  range  bulls,  year- 
lings, and  two-year- olds. 

VISITORS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

Estate  of  Thos.  B.  Dibblee 

JOHN  TROUP,  Supt. 


LOMPOC, 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CAI.. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  inyited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  retard- 
ing their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Livestock  Sale  Dates 

April  8 — California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association.  Davis.  Shorthorns. 

April  9 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Davis.  Herefords. 

April  10 — American  Polled  Hereford 
Brcedera"  Association.  Sacramento.  Polled 
Herefords 

April  2fl — W.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Po- 
land Chinas. 

LIVESTOCK  MEETINGS. 

April  8  and  0 — California  Cattlemen's 
Association.  Convention  and  barbecue 
luncheon  at  Davis. 

April  10 — California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Annual  meeting  at  Davis  at 
10  a.  m. 

April  P — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association.  Meeting  at  Travelers 
Hotel  Sacramento.  7  p.  m. 

April  11 — Western  Duroo-Jersey  Associa- 
tion Meeting-  at  University  Farm,  Davis. 
1  o'clock:  also  banquet  in  evening1  at 
Travelers  Hotel.  Sacramento. 


The  Dairy. 

It  is  reported  that  a  milk  con- 
densing plant  will  be  located  at  Co- 
t>urn.  Monterey  county,  and  that  con- 
struction will  start  at  once. 

M.  H.  Tichenor  of  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm,  Palo  Alto,  reports  the  recent 
sale  of  two  Holstein  heifers  and  a 
hull  to  Mr.  Dixon  of  Modesto. 

At  the  second  Milking  Shorthorn 
Congress  show  and  sale,  held  at 
Erie.  Pa.,  March  20-21.  106  head 
nveraged  $517.  with  a  top  price  of 
$1,850  for  a  yearling  heifer. 

A.  M.  Bibens,  Modesto,  reports 
that  Abbie  De  Kol  Eastbank  2nd  has 
made  30.60  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
He  has  other  cows  on  test  that  prom- 
ise to  make  good  records  soon. 

The  Redwood  Ayrshire  Farm  at  La 
Honda  has  installed  another  Hinman 
milking  unit.  They  report  the  pas- 
ture as  not  making  satisfactory 
urowth  on  account  of  the  continued 
damp  and  cold  weather. 

Charles  McDonald,  manager  of 
Toyon  Farms  Holstein  herd  at  Los 
Altos,  is  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon buying  cows  to  add  to  their  al- 
ready large  herd.  He  reports  that 
34  head  have  bo  far  been  purchased. 

A.  J.  Welch,  owner  of  Hidden  Val- 
ley Farm.  Redwood  City,  reports  that 
the  Guernsey  cow.  Imp.  Bijou  of  Ore 
Hill,  has  made  a  record  of  555.33 
pounds  butterfat  in  a  year,  which 
entitles  her  to  fourth  place  in  class 
BB.  While  making  this  record  she 
was  in  calf  285  days. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
was  presented  the  sum  of  $2,500  by 
the  late  Miss  C.  A.  French  of  Bos- 
ton to  commemorate  her  brother's 
interest  in  Ayrshires.  The  interest 
on  this  amount  is  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing trophies  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  winners  in  each  of  the 
seven  Advanced  Registry  classes. 

The  world's  Jersey  record  for  a 
year's  butterfat  production  was 
broken  by  a  wide  margin  when  Vive 
La  France,  a  senior  four-year-old 
owned  by  Pickard  Bros..  Marion. 
Ore.,  made  a  recent  record  of  1,013.50 
pounds  fat  from  14,866.2  pounds 
milk.  It  was  in  this  same  herd  that 
the  cow,  Old  Man's  Darling  2nd,  re- 
cently broke  a  world's  record. 

Holsteins  in  the  herd  of  R.  L. 
Holmes,  Modesto,  have  been  making 


■    ■   _J: 

some  excellent  records.  Blue  Belle 
Carol  Walker,  a  three-year-old,  has 
made  a  record  of  21.90  pounds  but- 
ter in  7  days  and  is  milking  80 
pounds  per  day;  Jane  Creamelle  Hen- 
gerveld,  a  junior  three-year-old,  has 
made  27.42  pounds  butter  and  is 
milking  76  pounds  per  day;  Lady 
Victoria  Walker,  another  three-year- 
old,  has  made  24.60  pounds  butter 
and  Klondyke  Beauty  2nd,  a  five- 
year-old,  has  made  26  pounds.  All 
are  being  continued  on  yearly  test. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grapewild 
Farm,  Escalon.  has  sold  the  Guern- 
sey bull,  Escalon  Golden  Jewell,  to 
Ernest  Gammon  of  Hood,  who  is  es- 
tablishing a  herd  of  registered 
Guernseys  in  connection  with  his  or- 
chard properties  in  Sacramento 
county. 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  at  one 
time  holder  of  the  world's  record  for 
yearly  production  of  butterfat,  has 
completed  her  eighth  official  year 
with  a  record  of  5,787.6  pounds  fat 
from  100,557.2  pounds  milk.  This 
is  a  world's  record  for  eight  years' 
production  of  butterfat. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

16  head  fl  je.  purebred  bulls  and  10  heifers 
8  to  12  months  of  age.  For  further  in 
formation  address: 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE, 

Petaluma,  Col. 


Easier  Shearing 

Shear  with  a  machine — get  more  and  better 
wool — saves  you  tired  arms  or  swollen  wrists. 
Do  it  quickly  without  scarring  the  sheep. 
Machine  shearing  get*  15%  more  wool  and 
leaves  a  smooth  even  stubble  that  will  in- 
crease next  season's  growth.  Get  a  Stewart 
No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shearing  Machine.  Price 
$14.  Send  12 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write 
for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dent.  B103  13th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


Beef  Cattle. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  Scotland,  42? 
Shorthorn  bull  calves  made  the  as- 
tounding average  of  $1,217.  The 
top  brought  $20,400. 

Geo.  V.  Kirkwood  of  Lilac  Ranch, 
Escondido,  has  purchased  15  regis- 
tered Aberdeen-Angus  heifers  and  a 
young  herd  bull  from  Congdon  & 
Battles,  Yakima,  Wash. 

A  cross-bred  Shorthorn  and  Aber- 
deen-Angus heifer  was  recently  sold 
by  the  Idaho  Agricultural  College 
and  brought  $122.50  at  the  block. 
She  was  13  months  old,  weighed 
1055  pounds  and  dressed  64.6  per 
cent. 

H.  H.  Gable  of  Diamond  G  Ranch, 
Esparto,  has  purchased  the  Hereford 
bull,  Don  Perfect  2nd,  a  son  of  Point 
Comfort  14th,  the  International  grand 
champion.  This  bull  has  been  in  ser- 
vice in  the  herd  of  C.  C.  Griffith, 
Hudson,  la.,  and  has  made  such  a 
reputation  as  a  sire  that  it  required 
$5,000  to  induce  his  owners  to  part 
with  him. 

F.  L.  Hall,  Rosecrest  Ranch,  Per- 
ris,  reports  that  the  calves  from  his 
new  herd  sire,  Avon's  Glory,  look 
like  fine  prospects  and  he  is  plan- 
ning on  showing  a  few  junior  calves 
at  the  fall  shows.  Orange  Blossom, 
Minerva  and  Village  Bird  are  the 
Scotch  families  represented  in  this 
herd,  which  consists  of  24  purebred 
females  and  7  young  bulls. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Fred  Gatewood.  Fresno,  is  keeping 
his  Poland-Chinas  in  fine  breeding 
shape  The  young  gilts  from  the 
herd  boar.  Fresno  Sampson,  are  de- 
veloping especially  well.  They  have 
plenty  of  size  and  quality  and  the 
litters  are  uniformly  large. 

J.  M.  Bernstein  and  C.  A.  Vaughan 
of  Hanford  have  been  heavy  buyers 
at  the  recent  Corn  Belt  sales  of 
Poland-Chinas.  They  bought  17  head 
from  E.  D.  Frazier,  Drexel,  Mo.,  and 
smaller  numbers  from  other  noted 
herds.  They  took  mostly  young  stock 
and  bought  the  very  best. 

Marshall  &  Son,  Poland-China 
breeders  of  Sevastopol,  report  that 
Disturber's  Giantess  C,  the  sow  they 
purchased  at  the  Lyden  sale  back  in 
the  Corn  Belt  at  a  long  price,  far- 
rowed 9  corking  good  pigs  by  Re- 
peater, the  Giant  Buster  boar  that 
sold  for  $1,750  before  he  was  5 
months  old.  There  are  5  boars  and 
4  sows  in  the  litter,  all  extra  large 
and  fine.  Marshall  &  Son  have  had 
4  sows  farrow  49  pigs  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  Speaks  well  for  the 
prolificacy  of  their  stock. 

Frederick  M.  Johnson,  Napa,  has 
ordered  a  new  junior  herd  sire  from 
the  famous  Duroc  herd  of  McKee 
Bros.,  Versailles,  Ky.  He  is  a  son 
of  Sensational  Wonder,  grand  cham- 
pion of  seven  State  Fairs.  Two 
young  Defender-bred  sows  are  being 
shipped  with  the  boar.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  at  present  using  Cherry  Lady's  De- 


J.  M.  Bomberger's  Public  Sale 

TEUSDAY,  APRIL  8,  1919 

On  my  GREEN  GOLD  RANCH,  five  miles  northwest  of  Modesto, 
on  the  Beckwith  Road 

1  have  sold  my  GREEN  GOLD  RANCH  and  all  my  mature  cows,  but 

have  all  my  heifers  left  for  sale.  « 

HEIFERS — Twelve  of  the  heifers  are  registered  and  the  others  are 

practically  full-blooded  Jerseys. 

These  Jersey  Heifers  are  from  real  producing  stock.  Nine  of  their 
dams  have  won  prizes  in  the  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition.  The  records 
of  their  dams  run  as  high  as  615  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year  under 
ordinary  herd  conditions. 

The  most  valuable  offering  in  the  sale  is  "Pedro  of  Green  Gold,"  the 
six-month-old  bull  calf  of  my  famous  old  cow,  Pedralida.  Pedralida  pro- 
duced over  500  lbs.  butterfat  per  year  for  7  consecutive  years;  was  by 
three  years  the  oldest  cow  in  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition;  is  now  I7$£ 
years  old,  carrying  her  19th  calf,  and  produced  46.91  lbs.  butterfat  in 
March,  1919.  She  raised  3  pairs  of  twins.  The  bull  calf  carries  indica- 
tions of  the  good  qualities  of  old  Pedralida,  large  milk  veins,  large  heart 
girth,  escutcheon  and  hind  quarters  indicate  the  splendid  udder  develop- 
ment of  old  Pedralida. 

BERKSHIRES— All  of  my  BERKSHIRE  hogs  are  registered  and 

nearly  all  of  them  are  sired  by  my  great  Boar  UNIVERSITY  STAR 
STH  229715. 

This  strain  of  Berkshires  is  noted  for  quick  growth  and  early  maturity, 
and  has  been  very  largely  instrumental  in  our  marked  success  in  profitable 
pork  production. 

The  offering  includes  six  sows  with  pigs  and  ten  open  gilts  ready  to  be 
bred.    As  foundation  stock  these  hogs  are  cheap  at  any  price. 

Sale  will  start  promptly  at  11  o'clock.  Farm  implements  will  be  sold 
first,  household  furniture  second,  Jersey  heifers  third,  and  Berkshire  hogs 
last. 

Lunch  will  be  served  at  12  o'clock. 

J.  M.  BOMBERQER,  Owner 

CY  N.  CLARK,  Auctioneer.  C.  N.  CLARK,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


IININISFA1L  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
i  f  1  Championships, 
All      Grand  Championships, 

Reserve  Championships. 
22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUD- 
ING  15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulla  sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of 
large  cows  of  rood  milk  production. 

Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Snisun,  Cal. 

Farm  on  Grisly  Island, 
and  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 


GLEN8IDE  ROY  A  I,  4081. Vi, 
Grand  Chnnipion,  Sacramento,  1016*1918, 


S\N  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININUVGS  P.  P.  I.  I :., 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  yew  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championship*. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lota. 
BISHOP  BROS..  Agents.  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa   County.  California. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding:  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


fender,  a  futurity  winner  at  the  last 
State  Fair.  He  is  by  Johnson's  De- 
fender, out  of  Cherry  Chief  Lady, 
grand  champion  sow  at  the  1917 
State  Fair. 

The  experiment  of  crossing  pure- 
bred Poland-Chinas  on  Berkshires  at 
the  James  Mills  Orchard  Corporation, 


Hamilton  City,  will  be  discontinued. 
On  this  ranch  are  eross-breds,  or 
scrubs  of  still  different  blood,  which 
are  over  a  year  old  and  will  not 
average  190  pounds,  while  there  are 
dozens  of  purebreda  weighing  240 
pounds  at  six  months  of  age.  The 
great  herd  header,  Aaaee  Riral  70th. 
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still  holds  bis  splendid  back  and 
straight,  strong  legs.  Sales  are  be- 
ing made  every  day.  Twenty  sows 
recently  went  to  one  man,  6  to  an- 
other, a  trio  to  another,  and  so  on. 


Sheep. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association  will  in- 
stall shearing  plants  for  the  use  of 
its  members. 

Sheep  scabies  was  recently  found 
among  the  sheep  on  the  island  of 
San  Clemento,  Cal.,  and  it  has  been 
placed  under  Federal  quarantine  to 
prevent  spread  to  the  mainland. 

P.  A.  Mecham  Estate,  Petaluma. 
report  a  great  lamb  crop — 125  per 
cent  in  the  Shropshire  flock  and  95 
per  cent  in  the  Merinos.  Feed  con- 
ditions are  excellent  and  the  demand 
for  stock  is  heavy. 

Bullard  Bros.,  Woodland,  have 
sold  to  Samuel  Moss,  a  wealthy 
sheepman  of  South  Africa,  75  Ram- 
bouillet  ewes  and  25  rams.  Mr.  Moss 
came  all  the  way  from  South  Africa 
to  California  to  visit  Bullard  Bros.' 
ranch. 

Mr.  Ewing  of  Stanislaus  county 
has  built  fences  on  both  sides,  of 
the  irrigating  ditches  that  pass 
through  his  ranch  and  instead  of 
plowing  the  ditch  banks  each  spring, 
as  is  the  custom,  he  keeps  his  sheep 
there,  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  fighting  gophers  that  make  so 
much  trouble  during  irrigating  sea- 
son, furnishes  lots  of  feed  for  his 
sheep  and  saves  a  lot  of  hard  work 
in  plowing. 


QUALITY  PRICES  FOR  QUALITY 
HOGS. 

That  it  pays  to  raise  good  hogs 
and  turn  them  off  properly  finished 
has  been  proved  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  Lea  Bleakmore,  owner 
of  Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Lakeport.  Mr. 
Bleakmore.  who  raises  registered 
Chester-Whites,  now  has  a  herd 
large  enough  so  that  he  can  market 
the  culls  in  carload  lots,  and  last 
week  he  shipped  a  carlot  to  a  San 
Francisco  packer,  requesting  that 
he  be  paid  according  to  the  dressing 
out  percentage.  The  highest  quota- 
tion at  the  time  was  17  cents,  but 
Mr.  Bleakmore  was  paid  18%  cents, 
thus  securing  a  premium  of  1% 
cents  per  pound. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  raising  purebred  hogs, 
Mr.  Bleakmore  states  that  the  last 
five  sows  which  have  farrowed  gave 
him  72  pigs,  and  his  average  for  the 
entire  spring  farrow  thus  far  is  13 
plus. 

And  speaking  of  evidence,  Mr. 
Bleakmore  gives  some  in  favor  of 
liberal  publicity.  Through  his  ad- 
vertising in  the  Rural  Press  he  is 
already  booked  for  practically  all 
pigs  of  March  farrow.  He  has  re- 
ceived orders  from  all  over  Califor- 
nia— from  Modoc  to  Imperial — and 
also  from  Arizona.  Last  week  he 
shipped  two  bred  gilts  to  W.  H. 
Metson  Company,  Tracy;  five  sow 
pigs  to  John  Miller,  Fresno  county; 
a  herd  boar  to  Stephen  Vivian,  Mo- 
desto, and  three  sows  to  John  Craig, 
Glendale,  Arizona.  Mr.  Bleakmore 
says  that  it  is  easy  to  sell  good 
breeding  stock  if  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  breeders  through  an  effi- 
cient advertising  medium  like  the 
Rural  Press. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  in  this  directory  3e.  per  word  each  issue. 


 8  WINE.  

  Borksli  Ires.  

GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  spring?  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big: 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop..  Escalon,  Calif. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  Sta,.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  

BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced,  i;  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan  Hill,  California.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif.   

BERKSHIRES  by  Ringleader  20th,  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B,  Anderson.  B.  724W..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARKl  THERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume,  Dos  Palos,  California. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW   RANCH.   SANTA  ROSA. 


anchorage  farm. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed  -  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing-  our  worlds  reserve  champion. 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  'JOIST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:    3.  5.  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

900  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRES  IN  FERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hail.  Perris.  California.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California.  ' 


Poland-f'liiitus. 


"GROW  THEM  OUT" 

BERNSTEIN'S  PIG  SALE. 

Saturday.  April  26.  1919.  I  will  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder.  65  head  of  registered  Poland- 
China  hogs.  A  few  bred  sows  and  service 
boars.  All  the  rest  are  PIGS.  From  wean- 
lings up  to  gilts  ready  to  breed.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to 

BUY  THEM  YOUNG  AND  GROW  THEM  OUT. 

W.  Bernstein.  Owner.  Write  for  catalogue  to 
W.  T.  Dice.  Sec.  Box  .T74,  Hanford.  California. 


SOW  BARGAINS— We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion '  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  California.   ___________ 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd, 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak.  California.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST  —  California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  California  

I  WANTF  TO  BUY  10  big-boned  Poland- 
China  bred  sows  for  June  1st  delivery.  Also 
any  number  of  feeders  up  to  fifty  for  May  1st 
delivery.  J.  R.  Tallman,  438  15th  St..  Oak- 
land.  Cal.   

HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim, 
Cal.  

BARGAINS  IN  POLAND  -  CHINA  SOWS  — 
All  immune.  Good  mothers  and  prolific.  Reg- 
istered stock.  Also  boars.  Write  for  details. 
N.  C.  Hansen.  Coaohella.,  California.  

BOOKING  OR-ERiOor~8pringl>igs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big-  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento.  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  A t water.  California.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  

FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal.  

WAUKKKN  HERD  POLAND  -  CHINAS — Big 
typo  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford,  California. 

BIG  TYF^POl7AND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— —Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.    Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 

Bassett.  Hanford.  California.  

POLAND  -  CHINAS — Quality  and  bone  our 
hobby.  Fall  boars  for  sale.  H.  D.  McCune, 
Lemoore.  California. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G, 
Fresno.  California.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  1,  Box  39.  Watsonville, 
Calif.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS — 
Prices  right.     Johnnie  Glusing,  Winton.  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdalc.  California.  

POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  California.  


Chester  Whites. 


BDLXIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling boar  for  sale;  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  orders  now  for  spring  pigs.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills.  California.  '  

CHESTER  WHITE  PUREBREDS  —  Wean- 
lings, August  boars.  4-month  gilts.  Prices 
low.  Cedarhurst  Ranches,  Route  2,  Sacra- 
mento.  Calif.  


HEAVY- -BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California.  

DUROCS— Defender,  Clinton  B,  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED   DUROC-JERSEY   GILTS  for 
sale.     D.  Frieot.  Angels  Camp.  California 
^KGISTERED"  DUROCS— Stock  "for'sale.  W" 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California 


 Yorkshires.  

LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilta  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon.  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa, 
California   


 Hampshires.  

OUR  28  -  MONTHS  OLD  herd  boar,  sure 
breeder.  15c.  lb.  Two  open  and  bred  gilts. 
Weaned  pigs.  Write.  Uneda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodsrer.  Prop  .  Oardena.  Calif 
MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock   for  sale.     Buy  now.     L.  A.  Denker, 

Saugus.  California.  

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Im  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  California.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy.  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy,  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion.    Ja3.  Little.  Wasco.  California.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga ,  Cal.  

MULE -FOOT  HOGS  — Large  type,  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulls 
and  females,  write  me.  My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha.  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced1. 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  California. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 

SUNNY  BROOK  RANCH,  WIIXITS,  CAL. — 
Registered  Holstein  bull  Calves,  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  WhlUicr  State 
School.  Whittier.  California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CALIF. — 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOI.STEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Fricaians.     Ripon.  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  California. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  selves  from 
A.  R.  O.  raws.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  California. 

 Jerseys.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSBY8  —  Tuberculin 

tested.    Production  counts.    E.  H.  flreeuough, 

Merced.  Ca li f ornia.  

YOUNG    BULLS    from    Register  of~Merit 

cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  California. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  h»  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento,  Calif.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS  — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  lor  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.    John  Troup.  Snot.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  price*.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thiek-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BREF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.     Thomas   Harrison.    Santa   Rosa  Stock 

Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

"  HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  t 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breed5_g  stock  for 
sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits,  Calil 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef.  Shorthorns.  Glenn  Ellen,  Calif. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Calif 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.  Milton.  California.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
sion  San  Jose.  California.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carrutliers  Farn_.  Live 
Oak.  California.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  B.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  ,__ 

BISHOP  BROS..  KAN  RAMON.  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire*. 

K  A 1 1 1'K E    BROS.,    WOODLAND,  CALIF.  

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Ramhouillets.     Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importer!)  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
"SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALB  —  Both  sexes. 
C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker,  Route  A.  Chico,  Calif. 


 MISCELLANEOUS,  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop^ 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  California.    W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S. 

Guilford,  owners.  

REGISTERED  nOLSTBINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys     Sturgeon  Stock  Raach,  Tulare.  Calif. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES — Write  for 
prices.    Wray  M.  Peck.  Escalon.  California. 

 Diiroc-Jerseys.  

DUROC-.IERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Erofkman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

THE  JOHNSON "HERD- OF  DUROCS — Two 

yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out.  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.     

SWEETWA T E It" DUROCS^TFe" most  popu~- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Duroes  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

DUROC  -  JERSEYS  WANTED  —  Registered 
gilts,  open  and  bred.  Also  young  sows. 
State  ages  and  breeding;  when  bred:  price. 
Jersey  Queen  Farm.  San  Jose.  California. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  bnv  sore  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stoek  Farm.  Davis.  California.  

DUROC  -  JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff. 
Golden  Model.  Kincr's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm,  National  Bank  build- 
ing.  Sacramento.  

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders;  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Calif. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  California.  

BOUDIER  DUROCS  alf  sold  out.  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbB.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  California.  


 Guernsey*.    

GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21-months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  California. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  re«orde.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee,  California.   

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Gueraseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  

 Ayrshire*.  

Mil!  A  111: I,  FARM  AYRSHIRE-  —  Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
L e  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Calif. 

ELK  HORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
I  Mi  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

AYR-HIRES —  Registered:  aU  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Sprecklee  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California.  

BULL  CALF — Serviceable  age.  Redwoods 
Ayrshire  Farm.  La  Honda.  California.  


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SlIORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 
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Safety  Yoke 
Protects  Your  Hands 


LARGE  PRODUCTION  AND  FINE  TYPE 


i 


are  1 
parti 


are  combined  in  the  get  ol 
PKIN<  ■ 
RIVERSIDE  WALKER. 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
" J 1 1 ■  i  and  Miss  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  record 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-old,  re- 
spectively, for  1017-18.  His 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding'  his  daughters  to 
King  Korndyke  Pontiao.  our 
young  $6*. 500  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  fine  type, 
and  backing  of  an  unbroken 
line  of  great  producing  dams 
the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further 


Our  Entire  Herd  is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

Tulare   Holstein  Farm 


\\  .  *!.  Higdon,  Owner 


Tl  L\RE.  OAL. 


H.  L.  Redd,  HerdHnmn 


Helps  Your  Horses  - 
Saves  You  Money 


The  horse  is  a  vital  factor  in 
greater  farm  production.  To  realize 
the  best  results  he  must  be  kept  one 
hundred  per  cent.  fit. 

STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuff  ins 

are  the  only  guarantee  against  bruited, 
galled  and  chafed  shoulders.  They  are 
better   than   other   kinds,  being  soft, 

springy  and  absorbent.  They  also  make  possible 
the  continued  use  of  a  horse  collar  lone  after 
its  worn  condition  would  otherwise  compel  Its 
discontinuance. 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us) 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt  washer. 
It  gives  book  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents  pull- 
ing off,  even  though  fabric  is  weakened  by 
long  usage.  Life  of  pad  is  thus  materially 
lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  Improve- 
ment since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 
4  Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
The  American  Pad  ft  Textile  Company,   Greenfield,  Obio 
Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario 


LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 

forSu„b,*?]^™  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1.  No  charge 
address  answered  through  this  department.     Inquirer  must  give  full  name  and 


Boar  Must  Have  Exercise. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  yearling 
boar  that  for  the  last  six  months  has 
been  in  a  pen  10x10  with  a  wooden 
floor.  Lately  he  has  trouble  in  get- 
ting up  to  eat,  and  when  1  put  him 
in  a  small  field,  thinking  it  might 
improve  his  condition,  he  lies  still 
all  day,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  him  to  stand  on  his  feet. 
What  is  the  trouble? — O.  F.,  Clover- 
dale. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.1 

You  did  wrong  both  in  keeping 
the  growing  boar  in  such  a  small 
pen  and  in  having  a  board  floor. 
Exercise  is  just  as  necessary  as  feed, 
and  while  a  boar  may  grow  without 
exercise  he  will  not  develop  the  nec- 
essary constitutional  vigor  to  sire 
strong,  husky  pigs.  Do  not  attempt 
to  use  the  boar  as  a  breeder  until 
he  is  in  vigorous  condition.  Give 
him  one  tablespoon  of  codliver  oil, 
15  grains  phosphate  of  lime  and  3 
drops  fluid  extract  nux  vomica  in  a 
little  feed  twice  a  day  and  continue 
until  the  trouble  has  been  overcome. 
Keep  him  in  a  field  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  walk  around  make  him 
work  for  his  living. 

After-Farrowing  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  valuable 
sow  that  has  been  discharging  since 
farrowing.  How  can  I  stop  this  and 
will  it  be  safe  to  breed  her  again? 
— G.  C.  H.,  Lemoore. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

It  will  be  safe  to  breed  the  sow 
after  the  discharge  has  been  stop- 
ped entirely.  Use  an  injection  of  a 
2  per  cent  Lugol's  solution  or  a 
light  pink  permanganate  of  potash 
solution,  douching  her  every  day  for 
a  few  days  and  then  every  other 
day.  Treatment  through  one  heat 
period  probably  will  cause  the  dis- 
charge to  cease. 

Horse  Has  Mud  Fever. 

To  the  Editor:  My  young  mare 
is  lame  in  her  hind  legs.  They 
were  swelled  at  first  and  on  starting 


to  walk  she  raised  her  feet  high  and 
out  from  her.  Now  her  hind  fet- 
locks are  breaking  out  and  matter 
oozes  from  them.  She  was  working, 
but  has  been  standing  in  the  stable 
for  three  weeks. — L.  J.  B.,  San  Jose. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Franeisro.] 

Your  mare  has  mud  fever.  Wash 
the  affected  parts  thoroughly  with 
castile  soap  and  hot  lysol  water. 
Scrub  well  and  dry.  Remove  the 
hair  and  scabs  and  then  apply  the 
following  ointment,  once  daily: 
zinc  ointment,  4  ounces;  lanoline,  2 
ounces;  balsam  of  Peru,  4  drams; 
iodoform,  2  drams. 

Blue  Bag  in  Ewes. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me 
treatment  for  ewes  having  blue  bag. 
— Herder,  Los  Angeles. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  t.  Creely,  San  Franeisro,] 

Blue  bag  is  a  common  disease  in 
ewes  in  Utah  and  thousands  are  lost 
annually.  The  disease  begins  shortly 
after  lambing.  Small  black  spots 
appear  in  the  udder,  which  rapidly 
enlarge.  A  slough  follows  •  and 
gangrene  develops.  I  have  'used  a 
20  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution 
as  a  local  application,  trimming 
away  the  diseased  tissue  before  be- 
ginning treatment  and  had  some 
success  in  the  early  stages.  In  the 
latter  stages  I  have  tried  complete 
amputation  of  the  udder  with  a  few 
good  results. 

Colored  Pictures  of  Livestock. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  get 
a  book  with  colored  illustrations  of 
hogs? — J.  H.  L.,  Hollister. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.1 

If  you  merely  desire  pictures  and 
do  not  care  for  reading  matter,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
purchase  a  book,  as  Armour  &  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  have  recently  issued 
a  Breeders'  Chart  which  they  are 
offering  to  farmers  free,  and  which 
shows  in  colors  the  packers'  type  of 
all  of  the  prominent  breeds  of  beef 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  They  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 


Hog  Syndicate  "Gone  West" 


H.  D.  Riker  Of  the  Associated 
Swine  Breeders,  San  Francisco,  has 
left  for  parts  unknown,  according 
to  reliable  information.  This  con- 
cern has  tried  different  schemes  to 
put  its  game  across.  First  it  sold 
sows  and  the  proposition  was  to 
carry  them  and  their  offspring  on 
a  50-50  basis.  But  that  plan  did 
not  seem  to  work,  so  a  few  months 
ago  a  permit  was  secured  from  the 
State  corporation  commissioner  to 
sell  stock,  the  commissioner  requir- 
ing that  all  of  the  swine  units  be 
bought  up  or  converted  into  stock. 

Evidently  the  new  plan  did  not 


I  prove  successful,  for  it  is  reported 
J  not  only  that  Riker's  whereabouts 
i  are  unknown,  but  that  several  at- 
I  tachments  have  been  levied  against 
i  the  concern;  that  back  salaries  are 
due  employees,  and  that  the  books 
are  missing. 

Let  us  rejoice  and  wax  exceed- 
ingly glad.  This  is  the  second  chap- 
ter in  the  extermination  of  the  hog 
syndicates,  as  stockholders  recently 
brought  action  against  the  Monte- 
zuma Company.  The  Rural  Press 
was  the  first  paper  to  expose  the 
hog  syndicates,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue our  efforts  until  the  very  last 
one  pulls  down  the  blinds. 


Great  Program  for  Swine  Breeders 


"Each  speaker  the  leading  author- 
ity in  his  line,"  seems  to  have  been 
the  motto  of  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  in  preparing 
for  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  April 
10.  The  program  includes  addresses 
by  Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Dean 
Thos.  F.  Hunt,  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
Prof.  Elwood  Meade,  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Hayes  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Uni- 


versity Farm;  President  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham; F.  M.  Washburn,  presi- 
dent of  Western  Meat  Co.;  E.  E. 
Nichols  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets; 
Roy  M.  Filcher  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Auction  Sale  Association,  and  Presi- 
dents A.  B.  Humphrey,  F.  M.  John- 
son and  W.  Bernstein  of  the  differ- 
ent breed  associations. 

Let's  all  go.  We  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  interesting  and  instructive 
talks  that  will  be  given  by  these 
noted  men. 


SHEEP  RAISING  REMUNERATIVE. 


It  is  predicted  that  between  50,- 
000  and  70,000  sheep  will  be  shipped 
out  of  Imperial  Valley  this  year  and 
that  this  will  pour  into  the  laps  of 
the  ranchers  between  $1,000,000  and 
$1,250,000.  Sheep  raising  has  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  branches  of 
agricultural  industry  in  the  valley. 
An  Eastern  buyer  predicted  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  premium 
products    of    milk-fed    lambs  from 


the  valley  that  would  bring  up  to 
$20  per  hundred  pounds  this  season. 

Wet  Horses 

Yoar  work  horse  gets  overheated  in  the 
spring.  His  long,  wet  coat  takes. hours  to 
dry.  Meanwhile,  his  open  pores  absorb 
the  filth  that  has  lodged  in  his  hair  all 
winter,  and  be  catches  cold  and  gets  sick. 
Prevent  this  by  spring  clipping.  URe  a 
Stewart  Machine.  Only  $9.75.  Send  $2— 
pav  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  A  103 
12th    St.   and   Central    Ave.,    Chicago,  111. 
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The  SILOS  of  Europe 


The  plodding  farmers  of  Europe 
early  recognized  the  value  of 
silage.  So  they  store  their  crops 
in  deep  wells  dug  in  the  soil. 


Much  of  the  silage  is  spoiled  by 
this  crude  method.  Much  of  the 
feed  value  escapes.  Still  there  is 
some  succulent  feed  for  the  stock 
when  pastures  are  bare. 


The  European  idea  is  good,  but  use  of  the  idea  is  poor.  Progressive 
American  farmers  are  making  the  best  possible  use  of  many  crops 
by  storing  them  in  SIMPLEX  SILOS. 


They  Make  Feeding  Pay.    Here  are  a  few  reasons  why: 


1 .    Wood  construc- 


tion 


un- 


One  -  piece 
spliced  staves  of  Ore- 
gon Pine  (Douglas  Fir) 
form  the  silo  itself. 
Wood  is  the  natural 
preserver.  It  prevents 
the  ensilage  from  spoil- 
ing. 


2.   Good  quality  steel 

is  used  for  hoops  and 
other  hardware.  A 
double  interlocking  sys- 
tem of  anchoring  gives 
the  Simplex  strength  to 
resist  storms. 


The  PAPEC 
Saves,  too! 

Just  as  the  Simplex  saves  the  food  in  the  crop,  Papec 
Ensilage  Cutter  saves  power  and  cost  in  filling  the  silo.  It 
throws  as  well  as  blows.  Mail  the  coupon  that  asks  for  more 
information  about  Papec. 


3.  The  Crissell  Tangent  Top  device  holds  the  shape  always 
round.  The  top  stays  the  same  size  as  the  bottom.  Thus  settling 
of  the  ensilage  cannot  form  rotting  air  pockets.  Simplex  pre- 
vents waste. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  build  a  silo.  Find  out  more  about  the 
Simplex.   Mail  the  coupon  in  the  corner. 

Santa  Fe  Lumber  Co. 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos,  also  information 
about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 

Name   

Address  
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  B.  H.  Whltten,  Livestock  Editor. 


WAYS  OF  PRESERVING  EGGS. 

Unfortunately,  a  flock  of  hens 
cannot  be  made  to  lay  the  same 
number  of  eggs  every  day  in  the 
year,  or  even  every  month.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  months  they 
will  shell  them  out  at  a  lively  clip. 
Consequently  the  price  is  low,  and 
the  housewife  thinks  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  lots  of  eggs  instead  of 
selling  them.  The  result  is  that  the 
whole  family  becomes  tired  of  an 
egg  cooked  in  any  form.  Later  on. 
when  the  price  is  sky-high,  the  fam- 
ily craves  eggs;  but  the  hens  have 
almost  stopped  laying  and  few  are 
to  be  had. 

Properly  cooked  and  served,  eggs 
make  about  the  be6t  breakfast  for 
the  average  family,  and  it  is  much 
wiser  to  use  them  in  moderation  for 
twelve  months  than  to  serve  them 
so  often  at  one  season  that  they 
cease  to  tempt  the  appetite.  This 
can  be  done  by  preserving  a  supply 
of  eggs  for  the  winter  mouths  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  hens  are 
laying  freely  and  eggs  are  cheap. 
Such  eggs  can  be  used  satisfactorily 
for  all  purposes  in  cooking  and  for 
the  table. 

Freeh  eggs  properly  preserved  may 
be  kept  from  eight  to  twelve  months 
in  excellent  condition.  Eggs  laid  dur- 
ing April,  May  and  early  June  have 
been  found  to  keep  better  than  those 
laid  later  In  the  season.  The  eggs 
should  be  fresh  and  clean  and,  if 
possible,  infertile.  Eggs  that  float 
when  placed  in  the  solution  are  not 
fresh  and  therefore  cannot  be  pre- 
served. When  an  egg  is  only 
slightly  soiled,  a  cloth  dampened 
with  vinegar  can  be  used  to  remove 
such  stains.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  bndly  soiled  eggs  be  used 
for  preserving;  if  put  into  the  jar 
while  dirty  they  will  spoil,  and 
washing  removes  a  protective  coat- 
ing which  prevents  keeping.  Such 
eggs  should  be  used  for  immediate 
consumption  and  the  clean  eggs  pre- 
served. Cracked  eggs  or  those 
with  thin  or  weak  shells  should 
never  be  used.  Not  only  will  a 
cracked  egg  itself  spoil,  but  it  will 
cause  many  of  the  other  eggs  packed 
In  the  same  crock  with  it  to  spoil 
as  well. 

WATER-GLASS  METHOD. 

A  good  method  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  eggs  is  in  the  use  of  sodium 
silicate  or  water  glass.  It  is  a  pale 
yellow,  odorless,  syrupy  liquid,  and 
may  be  purchased  by  the  quart  from 
drug  or  poultry  supply  stores.  If 
the  price  is  about  30c  a  quart,  eggs 
may  be  preserved  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately 2c  a  dozen.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  use  the  water-glass  so- 
lution a  second  time. 

Earthenware  crocks  or  jars  make 
the  best  containers,  as  they  have  a 
glazed  surface  and  are  not  subject 
to  chemical  action  from  the  solu- 
tion. They  should  be  scalded  so 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  cool  be- 
fore they  are  used.  Too  large  con- 
tainers are  not  desirable,  as  they 
increase  the  liability  of  breaking 
some  of  the  eggs.  A  five-gallon  size 
is  about  right. 

Use  one  quart  of  sodium  silicate 
to  nine  quarts  of  water  that  has 
been  previously  boiled  and  cooled, 
and  stir  the  mixture  thoroughly. 
Half  fill  the  container  with  the  solu- 
tion and  place  the  eggs  in  carefully 
so  that  they  will  not  crack.  Add 
eggs  from  day  to  day  as  they  are 
obtained,  but  be  sure  that  they  are 
always  covered  with  at  least  two 
inches  of  solution. 

Place  the  crock  containing  the 
preserved  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  it  will  not  have  to  be  moved, 
and  cover  it  well  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. Waxed  paper  covered  over 
and  tied  around  the  ton  of  the  crock 
will,  answer  well.  Examine  from 
time  to  time,  and  if  considerable 
water  has  been  evaporated  add  suf- 
ficient cool  boiled  water  to  keep  the 
eggs  well  covered. 

When  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
eggs,  remove  them  as  needed  and 
rinse  in  clean,  cold  water.  Before 
boiling  such  eggs,  prick  a  tiny  hole 


_ — . — — i — i — 

in  the  large  end  with  a  pin  or 
needle,  to  keep  them  from  cracking. 
This  allows  the  air  in  the  eggs  to 
escape  when  they  are  heated.  As 
the  eggs  age  the  white  becomes 
thinner  and  is  harder  to  beat.  Also 
the  yolk  membrane  becomes  more 
delicate  and  it  is  harder  to  separate 
the  whites  from  the  yolks. 

USE  OF  LIME  METHOD. 

When  water  glass  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  lime  method  may  be  used 
instead.  Many  consider  this  method 
entirely  satisfactory,  though  there 
are  instances  where  eggs  so  pre- 
served have  tasted  slightly  of  lime. 

Dissolve  two  to  three  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime  in  five  gallons  of 
water  that  has  previously  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool,  and  allow  the 


mixture  to  stand  until  the  lime  set- 
tles and  the  liquid  is  clear.  Place 
clean,  fresh  eggs  in  a  clean  earth- 
enware jug  or  keg  and  pour  the 
clear  lime  water  into  the  vessel  un- 
til the  eggB  are  covered.  At  least 
two  inches  of  the  solution  should 
cover  the  top  layer  of  eggs.  Some- 
times a  pound  of  salt  is  used  with 
the  lime,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  in  general  the  lime  without  salt 
is  more  satisfactory. 


HOUSING  GROWING  CHICKS. 

Growing  chicks  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  house  that  will  give 
them  a  place  to  stay  in  bad  weather 
and  at  night.  No  particular  style 
of  house  is  required,  but  it  should 
be  so  built  that  it  will  provide  am- 
ple ventilation,  dryness,  sunlight, 
freedom  from  drafts,  and  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  can  be  cleaned  easily 
and  frequently. 

The  lumber  from  piano  and  dry 
goods  boxes  can  be  used  in  building 


such  a  house,  and  when  covered  with 
ordinary  roofing  paper  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  rain  will  make  desirable 
quarters.  It  is  well  to  build  such 
houses  on  the  colony  plan  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place,  thus  providing  the  chicks  with, 
fresh  ground  to  range  over.  Elevat- 
ing such  a  house  six  inches  above 
the  ground  will  help  to  keep  the 
floor  dry  by  means  of  the  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  such  space  will  also 
provide  shade  for  the  chicks. 

In  placing  the  chicks  in  their 
growing  house  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  best  to  confine  them  for  several 
days  by  erecting  a  temporary  yard 
in  which  they  can  run  for  five  or 
six  days,  until  they  learn  where  to 
return.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  crowd  the  chicks  by  placing  too 
many  in  any  one  house.  When  the 
chickens  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  floor  at  night,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  they  are  too  crowded.  At 
such  a  time  they  should  be  thinned 
out  and  part  placed  in  another  house. 


Why  does  Swift  &  Company 
sell  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter? 


For  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Farmer, 
that  your  R.  F.  D.  postman  now 
brings  your  packages  as  well  as 
your  letters. 

He  used  to  bring  only  letters;  but 
since  he  makes  his  rounds  every 
day  and  has  the  necessary  rig  or 
"flivver,"  Uncle  Sam  decided  to  use 
more  fully  his  time  and  equipment 
by  handling  parcels. 

Years  ago  Swift  &  Company  built 
up  a  nation-wide  distributing  or- 
ganization, including  thousands  of 
refrigerator  cars  and  hundreds  of 
branch  houses  with  refrigerator 
equipment,  for  the  marketing  of 
meats.  And  none  of  this  equip- 
ment was  being  used  to  maximum 
capacity. 

What  more  natural  than  that 
Swift  &  Company  should  take  on 
other  perishable  products,  such  as 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs  ? 


Also — those  products  are  sold  by 
the  same  salesmen  that  sell  our 
meats;  they  are  hauled  in  the  same 
delivery  wagons;  the  same  clerks 
make  out  the  bills;  and  they  go  to 
the  same  class  of  retail  dealers. 

Also — these  retailers  are  equipped 
to  handle  perishable  products  and 
want  to  be  able  to  buy  poultry, 
butter,  and  eggs,  of  us.  And  con- 
sumers like  to  buy  them  from  the 
same  retailer  that  sells  meat. 

As  a  result,  our  vast  organization 
is  more  economically  utilized — and 
at  the  same  time  we  render  a  val- 
uable service  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer. 

We  make  the  cash  market  for 
your  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs 
more  steady. 

We  broaden  the  outlet  for  your 
goods,  because  our  organization 
reaches  every  important  consum- 
ing center  in  the  country. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  stockholders 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  BUYING. 

The  buyer  of  poultry  stock  should 
exercise  common  sense  in  purchas- 
ing. Beginners  are  too  prone  to  ex- 
pect nearly  perfect  birds  at  bar- 
gain prices.  Ideally  conformed  cat- 
tle or  horses  always  bring  record 
prices  when  they  are  offered  at  the 
auction  block,  and  the  selling  of 
high-class  poultry  operates  along 
similar  lines.  If  buyers  want  valu- 
able birds,  they  must  be  willing  to 
pay  prices  for  these  fowl  in  propor- 
tion. 

Common  defects  which  occur  in 
different  breeds  often  cause  begin- 
ners to  grumble  over  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  being  cheated. 
As  an  example,  off-colored  feathers 
are  frequently  considered  to  be  evi- 
dences of  impurity  of  blood.  The 
beginner  has  no  other  means  of 
knowing  what  the  bird  should  be 
like  than  by  the  descriptions  which 
he  can  secure  from  a  book  or  by 
attending  a  poultry  show.  In  the 
description  he  finds  only  mention  of 
the  color  of  feather  which  is  desir- 
able, and  no  mention  of  the  off-col- 
ored feathers  which  may  and  often 
do  occur  in  the  birds  of  purest 
blood.  If  he  goes  to  a  poultry  show 
he  does  not  find  any  birds  with  off- 
colored  feathers,  and  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  exhibitors  to  re- 
move these  feathers  before  showing. 

Accordingly,  it  would  be  desir- 
able for  beginners  who  purchase 
birds  which  do  not  satisfy  them  to 
consult  some  experienced  breeder  of 
the  same  variety  and  ascertain  his 
opinion  regarding  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  fowls.  Armed  with  such 
reliable  information,  the  novice  then 
has  some  grounds  for  talking  about 
being  overcharged  or  defrauded. 
Without  such  authentic  information 
his  best  plan  is  to  live  up  to  the 
saying,  "In  silence  there  is  sense." 


HAVE  THE  BROODER  READY. 


Buyers  of  day-old  chicks  should 
have  a  brooder  ready,  warmed  and 
regulated  when  the  chicks  arrive. 
If  for  any  reason  the  brooder  is  not 
ready,  take  the  chicks  from  the  ship- 
ping box  in  a  warm  room,  feed,  and 
return  to  the  box;  repeat  at  inter- 
vals of  three  hours  until  the  brooder 
is  ready. 

For  the  first  few  days  give  very 
close  attention  to  regulating  the 
brooder  for  the  comfort  of  the  chicks. 
This  is  the  troublesome  state  in  the 
operation  of  a  brooder,  and  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  life  of  the 
chick. 


.  Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BARRED  ROCKS  SUPREME — Eirfrs — Rib- 
bons. Won  firat  on  ppn  Lo8  Angrelea,  1919. 
Speeial  price  on  etrzs  from  my  prize-winniner 
eggr-laying-  strain.  $3.50  per  15  eggs.  R.  T. 
Lyane.  5906  So.  Grand.  Los  Angeles. 

SANTA  CI.AKA  VATXEY  HATCHERY  has 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egrgr  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave  .  p.-m  .in.ip.  California  

OUR  FINE  FEMALES — Can  supply  you 
with  egga  at  30c.  pach  and  up  that  will  hatch 
just  what  vou  want  in  general  purpose  fowls 
Write  for  matin?  list.  O.  B.  Hunt,  White 
Rock  Fancier.   Berkeley.  California.  


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatching 
egga.  Prices  for  asking-.  John  L.  Reed.  Route 
C.  Box  30-B.  San  Jose.  California.  


BABY  CHICKS — Hoganized  White  Leghorns, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Anconas.  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Free 
circular.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King- 
Road.  San  Jose.  California.  


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  sale, 
from  heavy-laying,  prize-winning  strain,  headed 
by  males  from  ::80-egg  stock,  range  raised. 
Setting.  J1.50.  Hundred,  $8.00.  Mrs.  Sanders 
Hayes.  Longvale.  Cal.  


CROLEY'S  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — Cali- 
fornia's standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc..  8th  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.   


BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  San  Jose  Poultry 
Yards,  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets,  San 
Jose,  California.   


CniCKS  OR  EGGS  from  Hoganized  W.  Leg- 
horns. Also  limited  quantities  of  Barred 
Rocks,  Buff  Minorcas,  Buff  Leghorns.  Reds. 
Light  Brahmas.  S.  Martina,  Rt.  2.  627,  Santa 
Cruz. 


BABY  CHICKS— From  Hoganized  breeders, 
180-egg  type  and  up.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups.  Order  early  for  future 
delivery.    M.  S.  Woodhams.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 


BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS 
My  specialty.    Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Hens 
on  free  range  means  strong  chix.    Price  right. 
Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Box  360.  Campbell.  Cal. 


THOROI  GHKRKD  R.  I.  REDS — Thompson 
strain  heavy  layers.  Hatching  eggs,  specially 
selected.  $2.00  per  15.  80  per  cent  fertility. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Hagood.  Rt.  1.  504 A.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS —  Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans, 
Specialists.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Line  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan,  originator  of  "Hogan  System,"  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs.  $3  00. 
$5.00  per  15:  $12.00  and  $15.00  per  100 
Breeding  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Sullivan,  100  Market  Road.  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  California.  Telephone  San 
Jose  5205.  Route  5. 


66-EGG  INCUBATOR  SHIPPED  TO  YOU — 

Express  prepaid — only  $7.50,  or  for  $12.75  wo 
will  send  incubator  and  66  hatching  eggs. 
White,  Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Anconas  or  Black  Minorcas.  This  is  the 
Famous  66  Peerless  Hatcher  made  and  war- 
ranted by  H.  M.  Sheer  Co..  Quincy,  111.  Gives 
universal  satisfaction — thousands  in  use  in 
California.  Send  money  order  or  check  at.  once, 
as  we  can  only  sell  a  limited  number  at  this 
price.  Poultrymen's  Co-operative  Hatchery. 
732  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  10 
breeds  of  baby  chicks  for  sale.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. 


WHY  SPEND  MORE  FOR  ORDINARY 
CHICKS? — My  000  hens  averaged  over  240 
eggs  each  last  year.  Why?  Bred  20  years  to 
lay  200-290  eggs  yearly.  White.  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns;  Reds;  Anconas;  Rocks.  Minorcas; 
Orpingtons;  clearing  customers  $5.00.  Valu- 
able circular  with  proof — free.  Chicks:  Two- 
thirds  booked  to  June,  yet  most  weeks  still  open 
for  hundreds.  70,000  capacity  hatcheries  sup- 
plying chicks.  Many  repeat  orders  monthly, 
yearly.  Eggs:  Hatcheries  overflowing;  selling 
eggs  half  price.  15-1000.  Breeders,  pullets. 
J.  Beeson.  Pasadena.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them 
Early  broilers:  early  layers:  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February,  $15:  March,  $14;  April. 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma.  California. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 

large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York.  Boston.  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$5  per  $15;  $15  per  100.  Williams  Bros.. 
Fullerton.  California. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los  Gatos,  California. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity,  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  speeial  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Booked  up  for  March  delivery;  orders 
taken  for  April  18th.  A.  O.  &  P.  M.  Forster, 
2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  California.  


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens;  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams. 
Los  Altos,  California.  


SUPER  QUALITY  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS,  hatched  right  in  Jubilee  machines 
from  best  strains  of  foundation  stock.  Our 
customers  come  back  each  season:  we  can 
refer  you  to  them.  Write  at  once  before  we 
are  all  sold  out.  Newton  Poultry  Farm.  Los 
Gatos.  California.   


BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK — Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California.  


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220-egg  record  layers.  Cockerels,  rose  and 
single  comb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  egg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  list 
Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale.  Calif. 


PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — A 
few  fine  Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels,  $3.00  and 
$5.00.  Hatching  eggs.  Rocks,  Minorcas. 
Andalusians.  $2.00  for  15;  Baby  chicks  at 
20c,  25c  and  50c.  each.  Geo.  I.  Wright. 
Mokelumne  Hill.  California.  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
street.  San  Jose.  Cat.  

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Light. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Rocks,  $2.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  697,  Sacra- 
mento,  California.  

SLY'S  RHODE" ISLAND  REDS — Winners  and 
layers.  Hatching  eggs  from  high-grade  stock 
scientifically  bred  for  exhibition  and  utility. 
Settings.  $5.00,  $3.50,  and  $2  00.  Send  for 
catalogue.  Albert  Sly.  1643  Middleton  Place. 
LosAngelesL  

SPRING  CHIX— Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  from 
Hoganized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poul- 
try  Ranch.  Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Calif 

S.  ('T  RHODE  ISLAM)  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm,  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of  six,  five  and 
better  fingered  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receivf 
offers.     C.  B.  Atterbury.  Turlock,  California 

WANTED — Three  young  Buff  Rock  roosters. 
State  price.    Forest  Martin,  Ceres. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.     W   C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Corning,  Calif. 


SELECTED  —  S.  C.  Leghorn  and  Barred 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  Hens  typed  to  lay 
200  to  260  eggs  per  year  each.  $6.00  per  100; 
$1  50  for  15.  Jay  Maxwell,  Madera,  Calif.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Laytonville,  California. 


FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  turkeys  and  eggs 
for  hatching.  $5.00  per  setting  of  13  eggs. 
Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  E.  Balmer, 
Alhambra  Valley!  Martinez.  California.  ' 

EGG  BRED — Buff.  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale.  California. 

DUCKS — Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Run- 
ner eggs.  15c.  each.  Poultry  of  all  kinds. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Wood  Poultry  Yards, 
632  North  3rd  St..  San  Jose.  Calif. 


EASTMAN'S  "BRED  -  TO -LAY."  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Bailed  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs:  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Kami.  Fairmead,  California. 


SCHMITTY'S  BARRED  ROCKS  leading  at 
the  showrooms  as  well  as  at  winter  laying. 
Write  for  1919  mating  list.  Geo.  Schmitt, 
Box  203,  Corcoran.  California. 


BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  California.   

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs  for  hatching 
from  our  heavy-laying,  prize-winning  stock, 
$3.00  and  $5,00  per  15.  R.  W.  Stawetski.  Rt. 
B,  San  Jose,  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville, 
California. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.     Send  for  prices.    Tupman  Poultry 

Farm.  Ceres,  California. 


THOROUGHBRED      BUFF  ORPINGTON 

EGGS — from  heavy  laying  stock.  Settings. 
$1.50.    Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Lathrop.  California. 


CHICKENS,     DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2,  Box  I44D,  Pomona,  California.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  15. 
Special  mating,  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt. 
1.  Box  39.  Watsonville.  California. 


PIT  GAME  CHICKENS  that  are  game.  Also 
eggs  for  hatching.  Frank  McMann,  689  32nd 
St..  Oakland.  Calif. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS — 13.  $2.00.  Stock 
for  sale.  J.  Dolan,  146  Wyandotte  St.. 
Stockton.  Calif. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridge,  P.  O.  Box  282,  Dixon 
California. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 
California.  

FAWN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — $1.25  "per 
setting.    Mtb.  M.  Lopez.  Lathrop.  Cal.  

 RABBITS.  

RAISE  RABBITS — Best  rabbit  book  pub- 
lished and  membership  in  the  California  Com- 
mercial Rabbit  Association,  with  all  back  edu- 
cational bulletins  showing  hutch  plans,  feeding 
schedules,  medicine  formulas,  and  educationals 
for  following  year,  $2.50.     H.  A.  Sanderson. 

Eagle  Rock.  Calif.    Dept.  C.  

BOOKS  YOU  NEED  —  "Western  Rabbit 
Book."  50c:  "Western  Poultry  Book,"  $1.00: 
"Making  a  Living  on  an  Acre"  and  "Care  of 
Rabbits.  Ducks.  Pheasants,  etc,"  25c; 
"Richey's  Fur  Rabbit  Guide."  50c.  All  four 
for  $2.00.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey,  616  N.  Benton 
Way.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


RABBITS  FOR  PROFIT — We  pay  top  prices 
for  rabbits  raised  from  our  stock.  Our  pedi- 
gree and  utility  strains  make  big  money  for 
you.  For  full  information  write,  L.  A.  Rab- 
bitry.  Dept.  P.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First-class  utility 
breeding  .stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro.  Calif. 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia,  Calif. 


DR.  B.  HEARN,  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R   R.  2.  Porterville.  Calif. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Registered  pedi- 
greed stock  from  prize  winners.  Bred  does. 
Fine,  dark-red  bucks.  Write  your  wants.  B. 
Peppin.  86  Cambridge.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

LOS  ALTOS  RABBITRY — Choice  large  util- 
ity New  Zealand  Reds.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  G.  Wulzen.  Los 
Altos,  California.  

SAN  FONG  RABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steel  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Young,  Los 
Gatos.  Calif.  

RABBIT  CULTURE  AND  STANDARD — 
Official  standard  description  of  the  various 
breeds,  75  cents.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor.  San 
Leandro. 
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Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book.  "CARE  OF  BABY  CHICKS."  and  a 
package  of  GERMOZONE  are  the  best  insurance 
against  chick  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  more  thaD 
half  they  hatched  now  raise  better  than  90  per  cent. 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  GERMOZONE,  we  wilt 
send  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.  You  pay, 
if  satisfied,  75c;  60  days'  trial.  We  trust  you. 

Druggists  and  seed  dealers  eell  GERMOZONE,  the 
best  poultry  remedy  and  preventira.  For  old  and 
young. — bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  pox,  sour  crop,  akin  disease, 
etc.  Sick  chicks  can't  wait.   0c  it  now. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428     Omaha,  Neb. 


Z/yCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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'Baby  Food  for  Baby  Chicks' 
SAVES  the  Chicks — RAISES  them  All 


Such  is  the  record  of  the  original,  guaranteed  Pratts  Baby  Chick 
Food.    No  ration  can  do  this  unless  it  contains,  in  proper  proportion,  _ 
the  food  elements  required  to  build  bone,  muscle  and  feather — miles*  it 
is  appetizing  and  easily  digested — unless  it  is  made  of  high  grade  materials. 

Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food 

meets  these  conditions  now  as  it  always  has.  The  lime-tested  formula  has  never 
been  changed.  The  original  Pratts  is  slightly  higher  in  first  cost  than  imita- 
tions which  are  inferior,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  food  as  judged  by  results,  by^ 
number,  size  and  quality  of  t  hicks  raised. 

Guaranteed  Satisfactory         sflHHHBHb.  So,cl  hy  D,ealers 

or  Money  Back.  j9  Wtsm.  .1  Everywhere. 


Other  profit-insuring  poultry  necessities  are  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  Pratti  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy,  Prattt  lice  Killers,  Pratts  Disinfectant.  Use  them  to  prevent  disease,  to  increase  growth 
and  production.    The])  are  all  guatanlacd.    Write  for  FREE  Poultry  Book.  i 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Toronto  § 
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THE  PEACEFUL  WARRIOR. 

I  have  no  Joy  in  strife, 
Peace  is  my  great  desire; 

Yet  God  forbid  I  lose  my  life 
Through  fear  to  face  the  fire. 

A  peaceful  man  must  fight 

For  that  which  peace  demands — 

Freedom  and  faith,  honor  and  right. 
Defend  with  heart  and  hands. 

Farewell,  my  friendly  books; 

Farewell,  ye  woods  and  streams; 
The  fate  that  calls  me  forward  looks 

To  a  duty  beyond  dreams. 

Dh.  better  to  be  dead 

With  a  face  turned  to  the  sky, 
Than  live  beneath  a  slavish  dread 

And  serve  a  giant  lie. 

Stand  up,  my  heart,  and  strive 
For  thing9  most  dear  to  thee! 

Why  should  we  care  to  be  alive 
Unless  the  world  is  free! 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


DOLIKINS. 

"Tell  us  a  story  about  some  of 
your  pets,"  said  Mary  and  Ruth. 
"You're  always  having  them." 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Say,  as  she 
wound  up  her  ball  of  worsted,  "there 
is  Dolikins — my  little  dove.  Dolikins. 
I'll  tell  you  about  that. 

"A  year  ago  last  fall;"  she  began, 
"a  flock  of  pigeons  used  to  come  into 
the  neighborhood  every  day,  and  I 
watched  them  whenever  I  had  time. 
One  day  that  old  cat  of  Doctor  Em- 
mons' caught  one  of  the  young  birds, 
and  I  ran  out  and  took  it  away.  The 
poor  little  thing  was  hurt,  and  lay 
trembling  in  my  hand,  so  I  brought 
it  in  and  made  a  bed  for  it:  I  nursed 
it  for  a  week,  and  it  grew  quite 
tame.  It  was  very  pretty — pale  gray, 
with  lovely  iridescence,  and  it  had 
a  tiny  crest. 

"As  it  got  better,  it  would  come  to 
my  shoulder.%and  sit  there  while  I 
moved  about  the  house,  and  even 
when  I  was  at  work,  if  I  permitted 
it  to  remain;  and  it  would  peck  my 
cheek,  and  coo,  In  a  soft,  contented 
way.  When  it  was  hungry  it  would 
light  on  my  shoulder,  slide  down  my 
arm  and  peck  my  hand.  Of  course  1 
loved  it.  Those  soft  feathers  against 
my  neck  were  so" — 

"Oh,  yes!  Weren't  they?"  broke 
in  Ruth.  "I  guess  I  know!  I  had 
a  tame  redblrd  last  winter.  A  boy 
stoned  him.  and  he  fell  out  of  the 
oleander,  and" — 

"0  Ruthie.  never  mind  that  now!" 
said  Mary.  "Wait  till  we  hear  about 
I)olikin9." 

"By  and  by,"  continued  aunty, 
"when  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  strong 
enough.  I  carried  it  up  to  the  third 
story,  where  it  could  see  the  flock 
on  Dr.  Emmons'  roof,  and  left  it  on 
the  window-edge  there.  Pretty  soon 
it  flew  away  to  join  the  others,  and 
I  thought  that  was  the  last  I  should 
see  of  Dolikins.  I  felt  quite  sad. 
You  don't  know  how  I  missed  it." 

"I  do!"  cried  Ruth.  "When  my 
redbird" — 

"O  Ruthie!"  said  Mary,  plain- 
tively. "I've  heard  that  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  times.  Wait  till 
Aunt  Say  gets  through,"  she  added, 
apologetically,  "and  you  shall  tell 
all  about  it." 

"That  night  at  dusk,"  the  story 
went  on,  "I  saw  it  flying  toward  the 
house.  My  heart  leaped  right  up. 
and  I  ran  to  meet  the  dear  thing. 
It  lighted  on  the  hood  of  the  back 
door,  and,  when  I  called  'Dolikins!' 
down  it  came  to  my  shoulder,  and 
nestled  up  to  my  cheek  and  cooed — 
the  darling!  I  was  just  happy.  I 
kissed  and  caressed  it,  and  brought 
it  in  and  fed  it. 

"The  next  morning  I  put  it  out 
again,  and  at  night  it  returned.  It 
came  every  night  for  a  week,  and 
then  once,  when  I  was  not  on  hand 
to  receive  it,  it  flew  into  grand- 
mother's window.  There  was  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  the  pigeon,  she 
said,  and  I  must  stop  feeding  it,  and 
then  it  would  go  away  with  the 
flock. 

"So  that  night  when  it  came  I — 


pushed  it  away.  O  dear,  how  I  felt! 
It  tried  to  come  back,  and  acted  as 
if  it  couldn't  believe  I  really  meant 
to  turn  it  off.  My  heart  fairly 
ached."  And  Aunt  Say  looked  wist- 
ful. 

Ruth  nodded  vigorously,  but  did 
not  speak  this  time,  and  Aunt  Say 
resumed : 

"It  did  not  come  to  the  house 
again,  but  about  a  week  afterward  I 
saw  it  with  the  flock  on  the  roof 
across  the  street,  and,  as  it  was  a 
hot,  dusty  day,  I  thought  it  might 
be  thirsty.  So  I  took  a  basin  of 
water  out  to  the  sidewalk  and  called, 
'Dolikins!  Dolikins!' 

"At  first  it  did  not  heed,  but 
pretty  soon  it  flew  to  my  shoulder, 
slid  down  my  arm,  and  drank;  and 
then  it  perched  on  my  shoulder 
again,  nestling  and  cooing  so  hap- 
pily. Then  I  had  to  send  it  away, 
and  it  was  so  hard  to  force  myself 
to  do  it  that  I  never  tried  to  call  it 
down  again,  although  I  saw  it  sev- 
eral times." 

"Oh,  you  poor  thing!"  cried  Ruth. 
"I  know  just  how  you  felt!  When 
my  redbird" — 

And  then  Ruth  told  her  story. — 
Elizabeth  Hill  in  Youth's  Companion. 

EASY  CAKE  DESSERTS. 

For  a  quick  cake,  take  2  eggs,  1 
cup  sugar,  2  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  ^  cup  milk  or  water, 
y3  cup  melted  shortening,  1  teaspoon 
vanilla,  1  teaspoon  lemon. 

Sift  dry  ingredients,  beat  eggs  very 
light,  add  sugar  gradually,  beating 
with  egg  beater.  When  creamy,  add 
dry  ingredients  alternately  with 
liquid,  mixing  well;  add  flavoring 
and  melted  shortening.  Bake  in  two 
layers  and  put  together  with  jelly 
or  add  V*  cup  chopped  walnuts  to 
the  batter  and  bake  in  well-greased 
muffin  tins. 

For  a  quick  coffee  cake,  use  the 
quick  cake  foundation,  pour  batter 
into  a  well-greased  shallow  pan. 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cinnamon 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

For  apple  cake,  use  the  quick 
cake  foundation,  pour  -batter  in  a 
shallow,  well-greased  pan.  cover 
thickly  with  thinly  sliced  apples, 
sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  ap- 
ples are  cooked.  This  cake  is  good 
either  hot  or  cold  and  other  fruits 
may  be  used,  such  as  bananas  or 
cooked  prunes. 

For  cottage  pudding,  use  the  quick 
cake  foundation,  bake  and  cut  in 
squares  and  serve  with  a  chocolate 
sauce.  The  chocolate  sauce  is  made 
with  %  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon 
flour.  Vfe  cup  ground  chocolate,  1 
tablespoon  butter,  1  cup  boiling 
water,  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or  Vz  tea- 
spoon cinnamon.  Mix  all  the  dry 
ingredients,  add  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  thick,  then  add  butter 
and  vanilla. 


DECRUSTING  THE  TEA  KETTLE. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
of  something  which  will  remove  an 
alkali  deposit  from  a  tea  kettle? — 
Mrs.  C.  G.,  Concord. 

[Answer  by  Home  Demonstration  DiviHlon, 
University  of  California.] 

Either  oxalic  acid  or  vinegar  may 
be  used  for  removing  the  lime  de- 
posit which  gathers  on  the  interior 
of  tea  kettles  and  other  cooking  ves- 
sels. Oxalic  acid  must  be  dissolved 
in  water  and  one  to  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  crystals  (according  to  the 
size  of  the  kettle  and  the  thickness 
of  the  deposit)  is  usually  sufficient 
when  the  vessel  is  half  filled  with 
water. 

One  cup  or  more  of  vinegar  (ac- 
cording to  strength)  and  twice  as 
much  water  will  have  relatively  the 
same  effect. 

Heat  the  contents  of  the  kettle 
and  boil  slowly  until  no  more  gas 
is  given  off.  No  deleterious  action 
will  result  with  enamel  ware,  but 
when  aluminum  is  to  be  treated  the 
kettle  must  be  emptied  as  soon  as 
the  deposit  is  loosened,  else  the  metal 
itself  will  be  affected.  A  specialty 
on  the  market  for  cleaning  alumi- 
num is  a  combination  of  pads  of 


mineral  wool  and  a  scouring  soap. 
This  is  excellent  for  cleaning  the 
inside  of  aluminum  utensils;  but 
when  the  deposit  is  heavy  it  is  best 
to  use  the  acid  first,  then,  if  neces- 
sary, scour  with  the  mineral  wool. 

[It  should  be  remembered  that 
oxalic  acid  is  very  poisonous  and 
when  that  is  used  especial  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  subsequent  cleaning 
and  rinsing  of  vessels  treated  with 
it. — Editor.] 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Mesh  bags  with  very  thin  frames 
and  fitted  with  vanity  box  are  to  be 
found  in  either  gold  or  silver  plate 
and  are  harmonious  with  any  cos- 
tume. 

Net  is  one  of  the  popular  fabrics 
this  spring — besides  being  used  for 
gowns  and  blouses,  it  forms  the 
trimming  on  dresses  of  taffetas  and 
printed  silks. 

Some  of  the  newest  pumps  and 
oxfords  are  shown  in  black  buck- 
skin and  combinations  of  buckskin 
and  satin.  These  are  adaptable  to 
wear  with  buckles.  Others  are  a 
combination  of  kid  and  moire  silk 
poplin  with  a  little  black  bow  be- 
hind the  buckle. 

The  newest  plaid  skirts  are  made 
with  but  one  seam — the  width  of 
the  goods  making  sufficient  fullness 
in  the  skirt.  They  are  closed  at  the 
side  with  a  large  tuck  and  two  or 
three  large  buttons,  gathered  into 
the  waist  band,  with  rather  a  wide 
belt,  and  are  altogether  the  easiest 
thing  possible  to  make. 


"There  is  something  you've  noticed, 

no  doubt — 
And   it's  something   to   think  well 

aboubt: 

The  deeper  in  debt  that  you  reck- 
lessly gebt, 
The  harder  it  is  to  gebt  oubt." 


SHE  WHO  FEEDS  US. 

Mother  Bruce  got  out  of  her  bed 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
went  right  to  work  to  get  breakfast, 
for  folks  must  eat,  you  know.  After 
breakfast  she  put  up  the  lunches  for 
the  boys  who  went  to  school  and 
who  always  got  so  very  hungry  by 
recess  time.  Then,  when  the  lunches 
had  been  put  up,  she  opened  the 
back  door  and  there  were  the  dog 
and  the  cats  waiting  for  their  break- 
fast. So  she  gave  the  dog  and  the 
cats  their  breakfast.  Then  the  pet 
lamb  came  running  for  its  milk,  and 
she  brought  out  the  milk  and  fed 
him.  The  two  little  calves  had  been 
waiting  all  this  time,  and  whe»  they 
saw  the  lamb  drinking  they  began 
to  bawl  and  Mother  Bruce  took  a 
i  bucket  and  fed  them.  I  suppose  the 
boys  might  have  fed  the  calves,  but 
they  helped  milk  the  cows  and  had 
to  hurry  to  get  to  school  in  time, 
so  Mother  Bruce  did  it.  After  she 
had  fed  the  calves,  she  began  to 
scatter  some  corn  for  the  hens.  The 
old  hens  all  came  running  as  fast  as 
they  could,  but  some  little  chicks 
did  not  know  what  the  rush  was 
about  and  when  their  mother  started 
to  run  after  the  other  hens  they 
cried  very  loudly,  "Mamma!  Mamma! 
What  is  it?    What  is  it?" 

Then  the  old  mother  hen  an- 
swered: "Come  quickly!  Come 
quickly!  It  is  she!  It  is  she  who 
feeds  us."  and  the  little  chicks  ran 
too.  And  by  the  time  Mother  Bruce 
had  fed  the  hens  and  the  little 
chicks,  and  put  water  in  their  drink- 
ing founts,  it  was  time  to  go  back 
into  the  house  to  attend  her  house- 
hold tasks  and  get  dinner. — J.  C. 
Macy.   

Keep  hot  water  bottles  and  bags 
hanging  upside  down  when  not  in 
use  and  they  will  last  longer. 


If  You  Buy  Good 

Farm  Implements  Why 
Buy  a  "Cheap"  Piano? 

Successful  farmers  have  long  ago  learned  that  it  pays  to 
buy  good  tools,  implements,  machinery,  tractors — yes,  and 
good  automobiles.  In  the  end  they  are  less  expensive  than 
the  "cheap"  trash  which  did  poor  work  and  which  would 
have  had  to  have  been  replaced. 

The  same  is  true  with  Pianos — a  good,  dependable  Piano 
which  will  give  satisfactory  life-time  service  cannot  be 
made  today  to  sell  new  under  $300.  Anything  offered  for 
less  is  a  "near"  piano,  made  to  catch  the  unwary  once. 

It  has  no  musical  quality  of  tone — it  gives  out  within  a 
few  months  —  it  sounds  tinny  —  the  woodwork  warps  —  the 
keys  stick — it  won't  stay  in  tune — it  is  worse  than  no  piano 
at  all. 

A  good,  reliable  dealer  carries  Pianos  only  of  true  musical 
worth — his  prices  are  consistent  and  his  terms  of  payment 
are  so  reasonable  that  you  can  buy  a  good  piano  just  as 
easily  as  you  can  a  poor  one. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — 
or  write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos, 
.  Player  Music,  etc. 

Sheraian,  Ray  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Street*,  Sao  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
3 '48  B.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
<J  and  Merced  Street*,  Freeno 
190-193  8.  First  Street,  San  Jom 
Store*  also  at  Portland.  Seattle.  Taeonia.  Spokane 
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TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  First 
Tread         NonSkld  Tubes 

Seconds        Standard  Qaaranteed 

Guaranteed  Guarantee  Gray 

28x3    $11.40  $2.35 

30x3  $  9.85  11.90  2.35 

30x314  12.60  13.95  2.85 

32x3%  13.90  16.40  3.00 

31x4  18.25  21.40  3.65 

32x4  18.55  21.85  3.75 

33x4  19.35  22.80  3.85 

34x4  19.80  23.30  3.95 

34x4J4  26.28  29.90  4.80 

35x414  27.00  31.20  4.95 

36x454  27.50  31.70  5.10 

35x5  29.90  35.60  6.00 

37x35  32.25  37.70  6.20 

All  other  sizes  in  stock.  Write 
for  them  or  call  and  see  them. 

SPECIAL 

NON-SKID  SECONDS 

30x3^4  Clincher   $11.75 

33x4  Straight  Side    18.70 

34x4  Straight  Side   19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Goodx  Hhippml  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or 
Parcel  Post. 
Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned  to 
Us  Intact  Within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
F3737     Los  Angeles     Bdwy.  4049 
H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager. 

5M3  Van  Ness  avenne,  San  Francisco. 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 
The    Oldest    Automobile.   Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    in    the    United    States    and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modem  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
moDc  than  Compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  ku  a  eony  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-sage  bodk,  hrim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  awangcmcDt. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sate  by  all  plumbers 

ZMam  Offices  and  Show  <I(pQm 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaOories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cal. 
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A  COMMUNITY  LAUNDRY. 


One  of  the  first  requisites  in  a 
laundry  is  a  washing  machine,  whose 
variety  is  legion.  If  you  read  the 
advertisements,  you  will  find  that 
each  variety  is  better  than  all  the 
other  kinds.  But  the  probability  is 
that  any  of  them  are  satisfactory  if 
you  provide  the  right  sort  of  motive 
power.  Some  women  hitch  the 
washer  to  an  electric  motor  which 
keeps  steadily  on  the  job.  Others 
hitch  it  to  a  gasoline  engine,  which 
makes  regular  reports  about  its 
work.  Still  others  hitch  the  ma- 
chine to  Friend  Husband;  and  these 
are  the  women  who  call  wash  day 
Sunny  Monday. 

The  more  I  think  about  it  the 
more  convinced  do  I  become  that  a 
community  laundry  would  be  a 
noble  institution,  with  many  things 
to  commend  it. 

The  project  might  be  a  reality  by 
each  family  in  the  community  taking 
stock  to  meet  the  initial  expense  of 
installing  the  plant.  A  small  gaso- 
line engine  could  be  installed  for 
pumping  water  and  running  the  ma- 
chine and  wringer.  In  case  a  gaso- 
line engine  is  installed,  the  dilemma 
becomes  two-horned — either  the  com- 
munity must  employ  an  engineer  or 
every  woman  must  become  her  own 
engineer.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  your  laun- 
dry insured  early  in  the  season.  A 
schedule  could  be  drawn  assigning 
each  family  its  time  for  laundry  ser- 
vice, and  of  course  it  would  end,  as 
all  proper  stories  do — they  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards. 

If  I  was  sure  I  could  placate 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow's  ghost 
I  would  revise  the  "Psalm  of  Life" 
for  the  requirements  of  the  year 
1919: 

Tell  me  not  in  mournrul  numbers 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream — 
While  the  family  clothes  I'm  wash- 
ing. 

And  the  house  is  full  of  steam. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

While  I'm  working  in  the  suds; 

And  there  is  no  joke  about  .it, 
As  I  wrestle  with  soiled  duds. 

For  enjoyment  do  we  do  it? 

No,  'tis  only  woman's  way 
So  to  wash,  that  each  tomorrow 

Finds  her  cleaner  than  today. 

The  washing's   large,   and   time  is 

fleeting, 
And  the  dinner  is  to  get — 
But  the  neighbors  will  be  beating, 
So  a  swifter  pace  I'll  set. 

Trust  no  weather,  howe'er  pleasant, 
Though  the  sun  shines  o'er  your 
head, 

Get  that  washing  out  so  quickly 
It  won't  Gatch  the  rain  that's  shed. 

Lives  of  other  folks  remind  us 
We  can  whittle  ours"  as  fine, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Great  big  washings  on  the  line. 

j.  •     l  1 

Send  Friend  Hoover  out  to  help  us! 

Set  him  down  among  the  duds. 
We  have  Hooverized  on  sugar, 

Now  let's  Hooverize  on  suds. 
— Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Graham,  Olathe, 
Kansas. 

FRESHENING  LAST  SUMMER'S 
HAT. 


So  many  of  the  hats  are  black  this 
spring  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
have  a  very  fresh,  good-looking  hat 
evolved  from  a  faded,  sunburned  last 
summer's  chapeau.  If  the  hat  is 
white  and  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  so, 
there  are  bleaches  you  can  use  to 
get  rid  of  the  sunburn.  And  if  that 
is  not  entirely  successful,  you  can 
then  cover  the  hat  with  a  thin  silk 
or  flowered  crepe.  But  if  you  have 
a  good  straw  and  the  shape  is  be- 
coming it  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  a  new  hat  by  blacking  it 
with  any  of  the  preparations  on  the 
market.  Liquid  shoe  polish  can  also 
be  made  to  answer. 

As  for  the  trimming,  while  some 
hats  have  ostrich  or  other  feather 
trimming,  a  good  many  have  a 
broad  band  of  ribbon  terminating 
either  in  a  fly-away  bow  or  a  flat 
tailored  one,  as  the  fancy  dictates. 
Wreaths  of  small  flowers  are  used 
with  effect  and  larger  flowers  are 
applied  very  flatly  to  either  crown 
or  brim. 


Call  on  it  when  friends 
call  on  you 

The  next  time  friends  call  on  you  call  on 

Ghirardelli's!  You'll  find  it  equal  to  any  occa- 
sion. And  you'll  be  apt  to  say  —  as  many  another 
wise  hostess  has  said: 

"It's  wonderful  —  isn't  it? — how  a  cup  of 
Ghirardelli's  puts  people  at  ease  —  helps  to  make 
them  feel  'comfy'  and  sociable." 

Ghirardelli's — the  original  Ground  Chocolate 
—  is  not  sold  in  bulk  but  in  cans  only.  In  lb., 
i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans — wherever  you  do  your  trad- 
ing.   Look  for  the  Ghirardelli  label! 


Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


Ghirardelli 's 

Ground  Chocolate 


J*l(iuiii',,'",iT'HMiTf!TH?i!f^uHn»[iTiiiinnrnr 


Make  Your 
Stove 

A 

fiAS  RANfiF  premier 

UrW    I\rlil  UL<   BURNER  $5.00 

"Simplest  thing  in  the  world"  for 
Home,  Office,  Factory,  Brooder 
House,  etc.  Fits  any  stove.  A  boy 
can  place  it — lights  in  a  minute. 
Heats,  Bakes  perfectly.  Send  for  Circular  "B". 
Forwarding  charges  collect.    Established  1916.    No  time  limit  to  our 

guarantee. 


$7.93 
With 
Fittings 
As  Shown 


PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  2i\MS^lll^ 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights t  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  Jusl 
like  the  old  style  oU  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso 
line,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Cost* 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick- Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill — no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

COLE  UTE  «  SALES  CO.. 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms.  324  S.  Hill  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


A  wire  draining  basket  can  be 
utilized  to  hold  the  dishes  after  they 
have  been  rinsed  in  hot  water,  to 
save  wiping  them. 


10,000 Wiles 

\ Guaranteed  and 
1  No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  tent  by  thou- 
sands of  car  users,  BriotRon 
PneumaticTireshavesolved 
pneutnatio  tire  problem. 
Easy  ridinff.absolutely  proof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
outs, ruts, rim  out.skiddinK. 
oil.  ffaaolfno.  In  short  troubl* 
proof.  Written  lO.noiimile  itut- 
antoe.  Soma  go  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Mnk.t  us  prove  it.    Don't  pay  if 
not  satisfied.     Write  to-day  for 
do  tails  of  most  liberal 
"Free  Trhd"    plan  ev  _ 
Sent  with  illustrated. dencripti' 
The  BHctson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  120-49 
1016  W.  O.  W.  Bid*..  Omaha,  Nenr. 


BUSH  CAR-FREE 


..  -Dyneto  Stg.  and  Ltg.  Write  at  onca 

 >at  Free  Offer  and  48-pago  catalog.   Agents  wanted 

to  drive  and  demonstrate.  Territory  open.  Prompt  shipments. 
RiK  money.    Cars  iroarantecd  or  money  back.    1919  cars  rrtadv. 

BlieU  Address  J.  H.  Bush,  President.  Dept.  O  HO 
UOn  MOTOR  CO..  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Market  Comment 


The  Orange  Market. 

Private  sales  markets  for  Califor- 
nia oranges  have  been  drawn  on 
heavily  the  last  week,  but  liberal 
offerings  and  accumulation  of  stocks 
eased  off  the  auction  markets.  A 
premium  of  $1.50  between  126s  and 
250s  is  paid  for  small  sizes  of  all 
grades.  Navels  will  be  cleaned  up 
this  month  with  the  moving  of  about 
3700  carloads.  F.  o.  b.  quotations 
on  sizes  were  $3  for  80s,  $3.50  for 
96s,  $4  for  126s,  $4.50  for  150s,  and 
$5  for  176s  and  smaller.  Less  than 
3000  cars  of  this  season's  crop  of 
navels  remain  unsold,  and  these  will 
hardly  last  until  the  Valencia  crop 
goes  on  the  market.  The  best  grades 
of  navels  are  bringing  $5  to  $5.50 
per  box  in  San  Francisco. 

Cotton  Market  Promising. 

Pima  cotton  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley is  not  moving  at  this  time,  but 
the  prospects  are  very  promising. 
The  market  is  only  waiting  for  some 
one  to  start  sales  off.  In  New  York 
cotton  closed  steady  the  early  part 
of  this  week  at  a  net  advance  of 
39  to  40  points  on  the  new  and 
off  10  to  36  points  on  the  old  style 
contracts.  Spot  cotton  quiet;  mid- 
dlings 28.65.  Prices  on  options 
ranged  as  follows: 

New  Basis  Old  Basis 

Open  Close  Open  Close 

January   20.35    20.46  20.14  20.5S 

May   25.48    25.63  24.55  24.75 

July   22.94    23.14  22.45  22.67 

October   20.05    21.10  20.75  20.63 

December   20.48    20.64    20.28 

Prices  on  Dried  Pears. 

Fifteen  cents  a  pound,  with  a 
strong  demand,  is  reported  for  dried 
pears  of  this  year's  crop  by  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association. 
Sonoma  county  pears  are  included  in 
this  offer.  Lake  county  pears  al- 
ways rule  higher.  No  prices  on  can- 
nery stock  have  yet  been  established. 
No  grower  can  afford  to  leave  out  a 
spraying  operation  this  year.  Thrlps 
have  not  been  bad  to  date  (April 
2),  but  they  may  show  up  yet,  and 
it  is  a  likely  year  for  scab  anyway. 

Sheep  Situation  Strong. 

According  to  the  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of 
Markets,  the  sheep  and  lamb  trade 
developed  much  strength  in  Febru- 
ary. This  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  the 
shortage  in  receipts  and  the  sharp 
advances  in  dressed  lamb  and  mut 
ton  at  leading  distributing  centers 
of  the  country.  The  market  for  fat 
sheep  and  lambs  showed  an  average 
advance  of  $2.50  per  hundred  over  a 
month  ago. 

High  Hog  Values  Look  Legitimate 

There  was  a  rather  sensational 
boom  in  hogdom  in  the  East  the 
past  week,  which  made  itself  felt 
on  this  side  of  the  continent  in  an 
advance  of  %c  per  pound,  the  sec 
ond  for  the  month.  Hard,  grain 
fed  hogs  are  bringing  18c  in  San 
Francisco.  In  the  East  a  top  of 
$19.50019.85  was  reached.  A  slight 
rebound  of  10c  to  25c  has  occurred 

Sugar  Beets  Contracted  at  $10. 

Sugar  beets  are  being  contracted 
for  at  $10  a  ton.  Government  agri- 
cultural officials  just  completing  a 
trip  through  the  beet  sections  say 
1918  prospects  are  fine.  The  soil 
conditions  are  better  than  usual  and 
a  new  record  for  home-grown  seed 
is  expected.  Southern  California  has 
an  increased  acreage. 

Future  Market  on  Dried  Fruits. 

Supplies  of  most  of  the  dried  fruit 
staples  in  this  country  are  about  ex 
hausted,  and  bids  for  the  coming 
crops  indicate  a  somewhat  limited 
demand  on  account  of  the  exceed 
ingly  high  prices  asked  by  dealers 
It  is  believed  that  the  foreign  de 
mand  will  shrink  as  a  result. 

Outside  Buyers  Bid  for  Dried  Fruits 

Buyers  outside  the  associations,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hanford.  are  offer 
ing  for  Muscats  $130  per  ton 
Thompsons  $150  per  ton,  peaches 
12c  per  pound,  and  apricots  17c  per 
pound,  says  the  Hanford  Weekly, 
Dried  Wine  Grapes  $125  Per  Ton 

An  offer  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  to  Rebastopol  wine-grape  grow 
ers  of  $125  a  ton  for  dried  win 
grapes.  This  has  been  figured  out 
as  equivalent  to  about  $22.50  a  ton 
for  grapes  under  the  old  system 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 
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San  Francisco,  April  2,  1910. 
WHEAT. 

It  Is  announced   that   the  U.   S.  Foo 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  will  bt 
gin  to  sell  its  surplus  wheat  holdings  o 
March  15  in  an  effort  to  prevent  an  in 
rease  of  flour  prices.     It   is  stated  tha 
he  millers  have  been  offering  from  10c  t 
15c  a  bushel  above  the  Government  prh 
nd    the   (government    will    now    use  ii 
urplus    to    stabilize    Hour    prices.  Thi 
ill  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  when 
The  following  [trices  were  announced  h 
he   Federal   Grain   Corporation  lajd 
and  are  still  in  effect.    They  are  figured 
b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tncoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

o.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2  13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

o.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

lub  or  Sonora,  No.  1  2.18 

do,  No.  2  2.13 

do.  No.  3  2.09 

Ilecleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4. 15ft  4.25 

Early   Baart   4.15Q4.25 

IS  AKLKY. 

Barley    continues    to    advance  steadily, 
and    really    choice   feed    sold    at  $2.35® 
2.37 %   this  week   for   spot.     May  option 
sold  on  the  exchange  at  2%e  above  this 
gure.    The  market  is  regarded  as  strong. 

Choice  teed,  per  ctl  $2.35@2.37% 

OATS. 

Red  feed  moved  up  in  sympathy  with 
barley,  selling  at  $2.30  for  the  best.  The 
emand,  however.  Is  not  strong. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.25@2.30 

Red  for  seed   2.50®  2.70 

'.lack  for  seed  Nominal 

Ilecleaned   Reil  or  Black  for 

seed   $3.00®  3. 10 

CORN. 

While   the   price   of   California  yellow 
orn  is  quoted  at  the  same  figure  as  a 
week  ago.  the  grain  Is  really  developing 
some  strength  in  sympathy  with  the  up- 
ward movement  of  barley  and  oats. 

alifornia   $2.25@2.35 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 

HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  1635  tons,  compared  with  1605  tons 
the  previous  week.  Trade  has  been  very 
light,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  move  receipts  to  advantage  and 
prlees  were  reduced  to  Induce  buying. 
Choice  wheat  hay  in  light  bales  has  been 
scarce,  although  some  of  thi6  quality  In 
heavy  bales  was  offered.  This  hay  Is 
usually  used  in  the  retail  trade  and  for 
this  purpose  the  heavy  bales  do  not  meet 
with  much  favor.  There  has  been  some 
little  demand  for  alfalfa  from  the  Interior 
and  this  held  up  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity.   Export  demand  has  been  light. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $17,000.19.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   13.00®  16.00 

Choice  tame  oat.  per  ton   18.00020.00 

Wild  oat,  per  ton   12.00ft  15.00 

Barley  hav,  per  ton   12.00@15.00 

Alfalfa,   per  ton   I5.00W18.00 

Stock  hay.  per  ton   12.00@15.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

i  BEDST1  FPS. 
Rolled  barley  advanced  again  this  week, 
selling  from  $40  to  $50.  Rolled  oats  were 
strong  at  unchanged  quotations.  Alfalfa 
products  also  sold  at  a  higher  figure, 
from  $34  to  $35  being  quoted.  Other  feed- 
stuffs  were  unchanged. 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  were  unchanged.  A  renewal  of 
buying  of  onions  for  Eastern  shipment 
gave  strength  to  this-  commodity.  Prices 
were  maintained,  but  more  sales  were 
made  at  the  top  than  last  week,  and  if 
BasterU  buying  continues 'an  advance  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  shortly.  Some  new 
potatoes  are  coming  into  the  market  and 
they  sell  from  5c  to  8c  a  pound.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  poor  tomatoes  were 
on  the  market  and  sold  at  low  prices. 
Good  Mexican  tomatoes  brought  from  $3 
to  $4,  with  ready  sale  at  the  higher  fig- 
ure for  the  best.  Summer  squashes  are 
coining  in.  The  price  is  still  too  high  to 
make  them  popular. 

String  beans   Nominal 

Peas   7@10c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack  $2.00(S2.25 

Asparagus   4@7c 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box   1.50ft  2.00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00ft 3.50 

English,   per   dozen  $2.50ft2.75 

Eggplant,  per  lb  .-  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate  .'. .  .$2.25ft 2  50 

do,  Watsonville    1.75@2.00 

Celery,  crate  Nominal 

Spinach,  crate   $0.50ft1.00 

Tnmatoes.  Southern,  per  crate...  Vone 

do,  Mexican   $3.00®4.00 

Sprouts,  per  lb  

Summer  squash   $2.50@3.00 

I'otntoes — 

Rivers   $L«5ft2.15 

Oregon    1  75iff  2.15 

Washington    l.OOft'2 10 

Idaho    1.0n*P2.1R 

Sweets,  per  sack   5.00@5.25 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian    Browns   $3.!W>«f?3  «r. 

Green  River   754B1.00 

Green  Alameda    1.75®2.00 

Garlic   50ft  00c 


BEANS. 

Quite  a  demand  sprang  up  for  pinks 
during  the  week  and  the  price  was  ad- 
vanced from  10c  to  25c.  While  no  other 
changes  in  prices  are  noted  this  week, 
there  is  a  stronger  feeling  in  the  market. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  ^,.2.1 ,o 

Blackeyes    3.25ft  3.40 

Cranberry  beans    4.50®4.90 

l.imas  (south,  rec leaned)    6. 75 

Pinks    5.00®5.25 

Mexican  Reds    4.75f«  5.25 

Tepary  beans    2.50*12.75 

Garbauzos   10.75(0,11.00 

Large  whites    5.40®5.00 

Small  whites   6.50&6.60 

POULTRY. 
Small  broilers  are  the  only  weak  spot 
in  the  poultry  market.  The  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  higher  on  hens  and  as  a  conse- 
quence only  one  car  arrived  here  from 
the  East  during  the  week.  As  far  as 
known  now,  no  car  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
next  week  and  as  long  as  the  Eastern 
market  is  so  strong  local  hens  will  fetch 
a  good  price.  The  Jewish  holidays,  buy- 
ing for  which  will  begin  next  week,  is 
also  au  element  of  strength  in  the  mar- 
ket. Outside  of  hens,  roosters  and  broil- 
ers, there  were  no  other  changes. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lu  34@36c 

do,  old   30® 34c 

do,  dressed   40®42c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  BOjWSc 

do,  1%  lbs  43®45c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  40®43c 

Fryers   -  45ft50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  88080c 

do,  Leghorn  38@40c 

Smooth  voung  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   42@45c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  25c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38® 40c 

do,  old,  per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65c 

Ducks   38®  40c 

do,  old   38c 

Belgian    hares   17ft  20c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00®3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  strong  and  shows  an 
advance  of  3c  in  quotations  for  the  week. 
Shipments  north,  south  and  east  continue, 
and  notwithstanding  increased  receipts 
there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of 
lower  prices.  No  butter  is  going  into 
storage  at  this  point  and  the  amoant  in 
the  ice  house  is  practically  the  same  as 
a  week  ago.  On  the  exchange  it  is  real- 
ized that  butter  is  higher  than  it  should 
be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  an  effort 
to  stabilize  the  price  no  bid  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  at  the  reg 
ular  session  today.  At  the  informal  ses 
sion  those  who  needed  butter  to  take 
care  of  their  tuade  bid  2c  higher  than 
exchange  prices  to  secure  it. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  To.  Wed. 

Extra   62     53%  54%  55     55  55 

Prime  first   Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Nearly  six  thousand  cases  of  eggs  went 
into  storage  this  week,  and  the  amount 
on  hand  is  now  nearly  20,000  cases.  Eggs 
never  went  into  storage  at  present  prices 
before,  but  the  prospect  of  their  being 
materiallv  cheaper  this  season  seems  so 
unllkelT  'that  dealers  are  taking  chances, 
which  will  spell  heavy  loss  if  the  demand 
outside  this  State  falls  to  continue.  All 
the  Eastern  markets  are  strong  and 
'higher,  and,  with  shipments  and  storage 
eggs  continue  on  their  npward  trend  in 
prices 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed 

Extras   41%  41%  42     42%  44  43 

Extra  lsts    Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  . 40     30%  40     40%  41%  41 
CHEESE. 

Prices   for   cheese   were   generally  nn 
changed  this  week,  although  Firsts  Call 
fornla  Flats  were  again  traded  in  on  the 
exchange.     Trading  has  been  very  HgtC 
throughout  the  week.    Most  of  the  deal 
ers  appear  to  have  sufficient  stocks  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  their  trade  and  they 
are  not  anxious  to  add  to  their  stocks 
at  present  prices.    Dealers  report  that  the 
demand  from  consumers  is  light. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  ..28c 

Firsts  ■••  •-  £i£  am* 


the  association,  which  is  said  to  control 
about  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  he's  not 
sold  or  contracted  to  sell  any  of  this 
year's  crop.  Last  year's  apples  are  still 
being  bought,  although  the  demand  has 
slackened. 

HONEY. 

Some  honey  was  bought  by  lecal  deal- 
ers this  week  at  12%c  a  ponnd.  These 
dealers  believe  they  could  handle  all  of 
last  year's  crop  remaining  If  the  price 
was  from  10c  to  12- ,  So  far  as  known, 
the  association  has  not  sold  any  of  its 
honey  at  any  figure  approaching  these 
prices. 

HIDES. 

Stocks  of  bides  and  skins  in  the  United 
States  on  December  3L  1918,  as  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  In  the  first  report 
on  hides  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are:  Cattle  hides,  both  tio- 
mestic  and  foreign,  amounted  to  6,308,234 
pieces;  sheep  and  lamb  skius  totaled  14.- 
132,220;  pig  skins,  260,461  pieces;  and 
1,440,061  pounds  of  strips.  Horse  hides, 
including  fronts,  butts  and  shanks, 
amounted  to  401.613  pieces;  and  calf  and 
kip  skins,  2,100,266  pieces. 

Wet  salted — Native  steers  and  cows,  50 
lbs.  up,  16@18c;  30  to  50  lbs.  up,  16@18c: 
kips,  15  to  30  lbs..  21ft  22c:  calf  and  veal, 
under  15  lbs.,  31@32c;  bulls  and  stags. 
13ft  14c. 


Horse  hides— Wet  salted,  large  prime, 
each,    $5®  5.50;    medium    prime,    $4®  4.50 
small,  $2.50®.'i.50;  dry,  large,  prime,  $2  50 
@3;   dry,   medium,  $1.50® 2.50;  colts  and 
ponies,  50c@$l.  

LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  April  1,  1010. 
BUTTER. 

Due  to  an  increase  in  production,  this 
market  shows  a  decline  in  prices  since 
»  week  aff0.  Receipts  continue  good, 
with  strong  demand.  Shipments  for  the 
weeh  were  390,100  pounds. 
We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  55%c 

do,  prime  first    50Ue 

d0-  ««t   ".52%e 

EGGS. 

Prices  in  this  market  have  gradually 
advanced  slnc'e  a  week  ago.  There  is 
a  good  demand  and  all  offerings  are  be- 
ing taken.  Receipts  for  the  week.  2861 
cases. 
We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   45c 

do,  case  count    '  43c 

do,  nn  1  let a   43c 

POULTRY. 

Some  slight  change  in  this  narket  is 
noted.  Broilers  declined,  while  roasters 
advanced  2c,  hens  lc  and  3c.  Demand 
holds  up  fairly  good. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs   38c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs   '45c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs   42c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  .  rx„ 
Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb....  18c 

5cns   33©36c 

Turkeys   3U®39c 

J?ucks   34®35c 

Geese   7. 28c 

  VEGETABLES. 

This  market  shows  advances  en  several 
quotations  since  a  week  ago.  Peas  im- 
proving. Potatoes  continue  strong.  Sweet 
potatoes  making  sharp  advance,  while 
cauliflower,  cabbage  and  onions  remain 
firm.  The  sale  is  slow  on  aU  others 
quoted. 

We  quote  from  growers  : 

Peas,  per  lb  7®10c 

Potatoes — 

Northern  Brubank,  per  cwt. .  .$2.75«?3.25 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   2.50®2.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   450 

Garlic,  per  lb   50c 

Onions — 

Australian* Brown,  per  cwt  $3.75® 4.00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   8  00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   2.25®2.50 

Celery,  local,  per  crate  4.00«v7.00  ' 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate   K  00ft  0.00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate    2.00ft 2.25 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt   2.00 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1  50 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  „.  '75 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   ;!« 

FRUITS. 

Deciduous,  prices  continue  on   the  ad- 
vance and  the  demand  for  all  choice  stock 
is  good.    Only  a  fair  stock  on  hand  is 
reported. 
We  quote  from  growers: 


Oregon  triplets,  fancy  34 Ittc 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy   lilllsS? 

Monterey  cheese   22  %®  25c 

FRKSH  FRUITS. 
Apples  and  pears  continue  steady  and 
unchanged  in  prices.  While  the  demand 
is  not  active,  it  is  constant,  and  each 
week  finds  the  total  sales  nbout  equal 
to  those  of  the  previous  week.  Loquats 
are  now  on  the  market  in  good  quanti- 
ties and  sell  bv  the  pound  at  from  10c 
to  12%c.  Imperial  strawberries  were  re- 
ceived this  week  and  brought  $3.50  to  $4. 

California    apples  ^5S2?'25 

Northwest  apples    3O0ft40O 

Winter  pears   2.00(ffi3.50 

Pprsimmons    Xon* 

Loquats,  per  lb  10@12%c 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Some  dealers  sold   small   quantities  of 
selected  Oranges  and  grapefruits  at  from 
25c  to  50c  above  the  quotations  of  last 
week.    The  demand  is  good. 

Oranges,   navels   $3  50ft  5.0c 

Mandarins    3  nnft>3.nn 

Tangerines    2.50ft3.50 

Lemons,  fnncy    4  00W4  5" 

do.  choice   3.50ft>4.0<> 

do.  standard    3  00ft\3.5r 

(.emonettes   2.onifM.nr 

Grapefruit    2.50®3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Dealers    continue    to    make  contracts 
with  prune  growers  outside  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  10c  to  10%c  a  pound.    So  far 


Black  Twigs,  Northwest  pack. . $3.2503.50' \ 

Baldwins.  Northwest  pack   3.00 

White  Pearmalns,  4-tier   3225®3  50 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tler    3  25ft  3  75 

Belleflenr,  4-tier   2  25 

Bellefleur.  4u.-tler    2  00®22fi 

do,  3%-tler    2.00ft  2.25 

Wlnesap,  loose,  per.,  lb  7®fi4c 

Roman  beauties.  Northwestern 

per  peck   $3.25f?r3.50 

Loquats.  per  lb  7fri  15c 

HAY. 

Buyers  are  still  very  backwnrd  in  this 
market.    There  is,  however,  a  fair  demand  I 
for  choice  alfalfa.    But  the  general  tone 
of  the  market  is  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

rtarley  hay.  per  ton  $21  onft24.O0 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   23.004 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton. 


20. 00, 

21  00ft 

D  ooft 

10.00 

BEANS. 

This  market  reports  limns  in  fair  de- 
mand. On  all  others  it  is  dull  and  quo- 
tations remain  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Large  white,   per  cut  5.50 

Small  white    5.5« 

Pink,  per  cwt   6  00 

Itlackeyes,  per  cwt   3.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   3.00 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


8am  Francisco,  April  2,  1919. 
(  ATTLH — Beef  cattle  have  been  arriving 
on  the  market  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  which  has  been  curtailed  owing 
to  Lenten  abstinence.  Grassers  are  now 
coming,  showing  fairly  good  quality. 
Prices  have  suffered  a  slight  decline. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000@1200  lbs..l2@12%c 
do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs. .  .12@12y3c 

do,  second  quality  ll@liy2c 

do,  thin   9@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1  9@10c 

do,  second  quality  S@9c 

do,  coalmen  to  thin  4@6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good  6%#7%c 

Fair   *  5%@GV4c 

Thin   4@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   ll%@12%c 

Medium   10%@liy2c 

\    Heavy   8@10c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  rules  steady. 
The  present  has  been  a  good  season  for 
.-.heep  growers  and  the  run  and  quality 
of  both  sheep  and  lambs  are  good.  Owing 
to  the  falling  wool  market,  sheepmen  are 
;  parting  more  readily  with  the  marketable 
parts  of  their  flocks. 

*  Lambs   13@14%c 

Yearlings   12®12%c 

Sheep,  wethers   ll@ll%c 

do,  ewes   8%@9%c 

HOGS — Good  hogs  are  getting  scarce. 
The  quality,  however,  is  only  fair  to  good, 
too  many  soft  animals  still  being  offered. 
Humors  of  higher  prices  are  holding  back 
supplies. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  150  17%@18c 

do,  150  to  250  18c 

do,  250  to  300  17  "4c 

do,  300  to  400  17c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
STEERS— No.  1,  20@20%c;  second  qual- 
ity. 19@19%c. 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS— 17@18%c. 
CALVES— As  to  size,   etc.,  17@20c. 
LAMBS— Suckling,  28<o>30c;  yearling,  24 
@25c. 

SHEEP— Wethers,  lS@20e;  ewes.  16@18c. 
HOGS— 26@27c. 


Los  Angeles,  April  1.  1919. 
CATTLE— This  market  is  reported  very 
dull.    Receipts  are  very  light  and  only  a 
fair  demand. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers,  1000@1100  lbs  $11.00@13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50@10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00(6)9.00 

fCanners   $6.00 


HOGS — Showing  a  sharp  advance  of  $1, 
this  market  reports  strong  receipts  with 
good  demand.  Offerings  continue  of  fair 
quality. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.,  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  275@350  lbs. .  .$16.00@17.50 
Mixed,  avr'ging  225@275  lbs...  17.00@1S.00 
Light    18.00@18.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP — This  market  remains  steady 
since  one  week  ago.  There  is  no  change 
in  prices  to  report.  The  demand  is  only 
fair. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.50@10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.50@9.5u 

Yearlings   10.00®  II. 00 

Lambs   •  14.00@15.00 

Portland,  March  31,  1919. 

CATTLE— Steers  higher,  rest  steady. 
Receipts,  1165.  Steers,  best,  $14@14.50; 
good  to  choice,  $11.50@12.50;  medium  to 
good,  $10@11;  fair  to  good,  $9@10;  com- 
mon to  fair,  $8@9;  good  to  choice  cows 
and  heifers,  $10.50@12.25;  medium  to  good. 
$7@8:  fair  to  medium,  $5@6;  canners, 
$3.50@4.50;  bulls,  $6@8.50;  calves,  $9.50@ 
13.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7@10. 

HOGS— Steady.  Receipts,  3416.  Prime 
mixed,  $18.75@19;  medium  mixed,  $18.50® 
18.75;  rough  heavies,  $1G.75@17.50 ;  pigs', 
$16.25@17.25;  bulk,  $19. 

SHEEP — Steady.  Receipts,  1461.  Prime 
lambs,  $16@17;  fair  to  medium  lambs,  $14 
(8)15;  yearlings,  $11@12;  wethers, 
ewes,  $6.50@10.50. 


SILO  PERFECTION. 
We  have  it  in  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo. 

Before  buying-,  get  our  booklet  and  prices. 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  C. 
First  National  Bank  Building:, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


EASTERN. 

Chicago,  March  31,  1919. 

HOGS— Receipts,  38,000;  market  closed 
mostly  25@30c  higher  than  Saturday;  esti- 
mated tomorrow,  30,000.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$19.05@19.85 ;  heavy  weight,  $19.80@19.90; 
medium  weight,  $19.60^19.85;  light  weight, 
$19.25@19.85;  light,  $17.S5®19.50;  sows, 
$17.50019.25;    pigs,  $16.75(0)18. 

CATTLE— Receipts,  15,000;  beef  steers, 
strong  to  15c  higher.  Butcher  stock  and 
feeders,  15@25c  higher;  calves,  25@50o 
lower;  estimated  tomorrow,  13,000.  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $11.75@20.40;  light  beef  steers, 
$11.25(5)18.75;  butcher  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.40@15.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $5.50® 
10;  veal  calves,  $13®  15;  stocker  and  feeder 
steers,  $S.25@  15.75. 

SHEEP  —  Receipts,  11,000;  fat  classes 
strong  to  25c  higher;  strong  weight  wooled 
lambs  advancing  most;  feeder  lambs  dull, 
lower;  estimated  tomorrow,  11,000.  Lambs, 
84  pounds  or  less,  $18@20.15;  85  pounds 
or  better.  $17.50(S/20.15 ;  culls,  $14@17.75; 
ewes,  medium  and  good,  $11.75@15;  culls 
and  common,  $6@11.75. 


FOR  SALE — 1350  feet  11-inch  slip  joint 
galvanized  iron  irrig-ation  pipe;  one  8-inch  cen- 
trifugal pump  and  6-cylinder  Winton  engine; 
2  three-year-old  registered  Holstein  cows;  1 
four-year-old  registered  Jersey  bull.  A.  H. 
McHuron,  519  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COMPLETE  CREAMERY  EQUIPMENT — 3- 

ton  Remington  ice  machine.  900-lb.  churn,  200- 
gallon  Jensen  pasteurizer,  8-H.  P.  submerged 
boiler,  and  many  other  articles  .that  go  to 
make  up  a  complete  creamery  equipment.  G. 
W.  Stone.  Route  2.  Byron.  Calif. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — Well  established  wholesale  dairy 
produce  and  provision  business  for  sale;  finest 
proposition  with  unlimited  means  of  expan- 
sion; now  clears  $650.00  month.  For  further 
particulars  address,  P.  O.  Box  201,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.     Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 
Week  San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

Ending  1918  1919 


Jan.         2  50.10 

9  51.08 

16  52.33 

23    52.50 

30  53.00 

Feb.         6  50.80 

13  52.00 

"        20  51.41 

27  51.30 

March      «  50.66 

I    "        IS  51.16 

20    47.83 

27  46.30 

April       3  43.16 

10  39.25 

17  39.00 

24  40.50 

Mav         1  40.83 

8  40.66 

15  40.46 

r    "         22  44.33 

29  42.30 

J  ii  ii<-        5  43.90 

12  44.92 

1»  46.50 

26  47.42 

July        3  48.08 

10  48.90 

"        17  50.83 

24    52.66 

31  52.16 

August    7  52.16 

14  51.66 

21  52.25 

28    53.00 

Sept.        4  53.00 

11  54.90 

i,"         18  57.80 

25  61.33 

October  2  64.75 

9  64.50 

t  "        16  62.50 

I   "        2S  61.75 

80   60.50 


66.10 
61.50 
61.70 
55.83 
44.91 
43.58 
46.80 
51.58 
53.90 
56.16 
55.58 
54.41 
56.41 
54.23 


1918 

50.16 
50.00 
50.50 
52.00 
51.83 
49.66 
48.00 
48.00 
49.33 
50.00 
49.50 
47.00 
43.30 
42.16 
39.50 
36.83 
38.16 
39.00 
39.00 
39.00 
41.00 
39.00 
41.58 
40.58 
41.75 
43.00 
46.00 
47.50 
48.66 
45.16 
51.00 
50.83 
49.00 
49.58 
50.00 
50.00 
50.33 
51.67 
56.17 
58.00 
59.33 
60.00 
60.00 
59.50 


1919 

63.16 
04.00 
64.16 
62.16 
49.00 
47.33 
47.60 
63.16 
56.00 

59.00 
58.00 
56.00 
58.00 
55.50 


Nov. 

58.83 

57.00 

20 

61.00  .... 

57.25 

27 

61 .60 

58.75 

Dec. 

4 

62.60 

60.00 

11... 

...63.00  .... 

60.16 

18... 

...63.50   

61.01 

2fl 

6460   

62.16 

WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1918  1919  1918  1919 

Jan.        2           52.80  75.60  48.16  69.50 

9  60.91  69.91  50.66  66.66 

16           65.66  58.70  55.00  62.41 

"         23  65.66  52.58  58.00  54.00 

30            61.25  48.75  54.00  52.33 

Feb.        6           58.50  42.00  51.66  43.00 

"         13            44.40  40.90  44.83  37.80 

"         20  44.75  36.41  40.83  39.33 

27  42.40  37.40  39.58  33.60 

March      6  36.83  37.58  35.00  87.WJ 

13  37.91  37.16  38.00  37.00 

20           40.66  38.16  39.63  42.00 

"         2<  39.50  40.41  40.00  42.00 

April       3  38.19  42.41  38.33  45.00 

10  37.58  ....  30.33  .... 

17  39.16    36.83   

24  40.50    39.66   

May        1  41.66    39.33   

8           40.08    37.00   

15  39.10    38.83  .... 

"        22  40.50    39.00   

29  38.66    37.41   

June       5  49.80    38.83   

12  41.00    33.75   

19  43.33  ....  33.00  .... 

26  44.32    39.08   

July        3  44.91    41.75   

10            48.30    45.00  .... 

17  47.66    45.50   

"           *H            47  01  4R  If? 

"        31.-.  48.83  ....  46.56  .... 

.Vugust     7  49.50    40.58   

14           52.08  ....  48.00  .... 

21  56.33  ....  50.17  .... 

28            59.20    53.00   

Sept.       4  62.40    56.33  .... 

11  63.70    58.67  .... 

"         18  61.30  .  59.00   

25            60.17    55.67  .... 

October   2  65  42  ....  59.75  .... 

"          9  65.08    60.00   

16  71.30    62.66   

"         23            78.88    70.33   

"         30  86.41    79.33   

Nov.        6  87.90    78  00   

"         13  86.00    78.00   

"         20  77.25  ....  72.00   

"         27  79.80    72.33   

Dec.         4            82.00    73.83  .... 

"         11  82.08    74.33   

"         18  79.65    72.33   

"          *>«   <!•>  nn    71 .66   


FOR  SALE — Fourteen  60-gal.  oak  wine  bar- 
rels, used  but  once,  like  new.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  Price  $4.25  each  f.  o.  b. 
Watsonville.    G.  W.  Cornell.  Watsonville.  Cal. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge.  Calif.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark.  Lodi,  Calif. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres.  2%  miles  S.  W.  of 
Orland,  under  Government  irrigation  project. 
7  acres  planted  to  a"  mixeS  orchard  of  care- 
fully chosen  lemons,  deciduous  fruit,  grapes, 
and  berries.  Balance  farmed.  Planned  for  a 
home  place.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address.  T.  F.  Fotheringhame, 
Or'and.  Glenn  Co..  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  —  The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition.  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland, 
Glenn  Co.,  California. 


FOR  SALS: — Ranch  of  20  acres,  well  im- 
proved: 13  acres  in  alfalfa  (excellent  stand), 
balance  in  barley.  Well  equipped  for  small 
dairy.  In  one  of  the  best  farming  sections 
and  four  miles  from  town.  This  place  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Owner:  R.  E. 
Reed.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


158  ACRES  HILL  LAND — 5  miles  from 
Jpper  Lake.  3-room  house,  barn.  shop,  and 
store  room.  Spring  water  piped  to  house.  30 
acres  tillable  land.  10  acres  in  trees  and  vines, 
the  rest  range  land.  Price  $5000.  A.  F. 
Griner,  Owner.  Rt  1.  Box  3!iB.  Lakeport.  Calif. 


NOTES. 


Peach  growers  of  Sutter  county 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  cannery  representatives  to 
fix  the  price  of  peaches  this  season. 

An  announcement  just  issued 
states  that  the  total  of  grease, 
scoured,  and  pulled  wool  in  the 
Government's  possession  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  was  approximately 
460,000,000  pounds. 

In  our  issue  of  March  15  we  pub- 
lished the  amount  of  the  second  pay- 
ments by  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  on  1918  Thompson  seed- 
less and  Sultanas   (both  A  and  B 


grades)  as  being  $5  a  ton.  The 
pavments  were  $50  a  ton — the  ci- 
pher being  inadvertently  omitted. 

Word  from  San  Quentin  says  that 
prison-made  grain  jute  bags  have 
again  been  reduced  in  price  from  14c 
to  12c  each.  Three  million  bags,  a 
season's  supply,  are  on  hand. 

Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape — farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran. Gridley.  Calif. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  GOING  fruit  ranches  in 
California,  consisting  of  160  acres.  Plenty  of 
water.  Ample  equipment,  and  all  in  first- 
class  condition.  Good  buildings.  Pays  $10,000 
net  yearly.  Price.  $45,000.00;  easy  terms. 
257  Russ  building,  San  Francisco.  

VERY  PROFITABLE  400-acre  grain  ranch, 
2  miles  front  Stockton,  for  sale.  No  agents. 
C.  A.  Bod  well.  Lakeville.  Calif.  .  

WANTED  TO  RENT  by  American  man.  a 
good  dairy  farm  with  cows  and  equipment. 
Box  1490.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

SEEDS  AND.  PLANTS. 


PURE 

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED 


Twenty  cents  per  pound,  delivered  any  place 
in  California,  in  ten-pound  lots  or  more. 


G.  M.  HICKMAN. 


ORLAND,  CAL. 


I  HAVE  ABOUT  1000  LBS.  of  recleaned 
Sudan  Grass  seed  left  which  I  will  sell  at 
15c  a  pound.  Also  about  1200  lbs.  of  choice 
recleaned  Black  Amber  sorghum  which  I  will 
sell  at  8%e.  a  pound,  and  about  200  lbs. 
recleaned  Honey  sorghum  at  6c.  a  '  pound 
Send  me  your  order  together  with  your  check 
and  it  will  go  out  the  same  day  I  receive  it. 
C   F.  De  Witt.  Box  427.  Modesto.  Calif. 


YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  (tie 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions 
One  of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  longest 
because  they  are  selected  for  particular  con- 
ditions. Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  all 
about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now.  Horn- 
berger  Seed  Company,  Desk  B,  725  Tenth 
street,  Modesto.  Calif. 


GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's  Wonder  Wal- 
nut for  sato  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts. 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Witlson.  Encinal  Nurseries. 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  county.  Calif.  

SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Plump  and  well  matured.  Free  from 
Johnson  grass.  Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa.  12  V4c.  a 
pound  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  15c.  a  pound  for 
less.  Prices  auoted  on  carload.  T.  H.  Stice, 
M.  P..  Napa  California.   

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — Fine,  clean  seed — 
A  No.  1 — priced  reasonable.  Samples  sent  on 
request.  For  full  particulars  and  price,  J.  W. 
Schuster  &  Son,  Pond.  Kern  County.  Cal.  

"FLORIDA  "SOUK  "AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
Is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  E.  Colo.  St.,  Pasadena.  Calif 


SOUDAN  SEED — New  crop,  recleaned.  Less 
than  100  lbs.,  17c;  $15.00  per  hundred.  500 
lbs.  or  more.  13c.  lb.  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
Geo.  Boock,  Los  Molinos,  Calif.  

BUY  YOUR  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write. 
C.  B.  Tawney.  Ripon,  Calif.  __ 

WALNUT  TREES,  artichoke  plants,  and 
Wagner  rhubarb  plants  for  sale  cheap.  Mam- 
moth Walnut  Nurseries,  P.  O.  Box  826,  Wat- 
sonville,  Calif.  

ONION  PLANTS — 1,000.000  California  Red. 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe.  The  Tree  Man,  Orland,  California. 

RECLEANED  SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED— 
Large  or  small  orders  filled  at  16c.  per  lb 
f.  o.  b.    W.  R.  Dresser,  Paso  Robles.  Calif. 

BURBANK'S  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY— 
Plants,  5  for  $1.00.  postpaid.  H.  Glas,  Madera. 
California. 


 WANTED.  

EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  —  Conscien- 
tious manager,  able  to  keep  book  accounts;  for 
years  employed  on  large  fruit  ranches  as  work- 
ing foreman,  wants  like  position.  Wife  ex- 
perienced in  poultry  and  cooking  for  ranch 
hands.  References.  F.  Bertel.  1975  36th  Ave.. 
Oakland. 


POSITION   WANTED   as   manager   of  hog 

ranch  or  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address.  H.  Duveneck.  1004  Paru  St., 
Alameda,  California. 


"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

'  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors." 

Cashier 

French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

108  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 
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^up  iKey  go  and  strong  tkey  grow 


"Makes  Hens  Happy"  is  the 
title  of  a  helpful  and  practical 
booklet  we'd  like  you  to  have. 
Gives  you  the  advice  of  poultry 
experts — tells  you  some  of  the 
things  you  ought  to  know 
about  poultry  practice — shows 
you  how  to  increase  your 
poultry-profits.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Simply 
rill  in  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  today — we'll  see  that  you 
get  your  copy  without  delay. 


A1 


ND  the  biggest  single  help  you  have  in  pulling  them  up  the  upgrade 

is — what?    Proper  feeding! 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Dept. 
SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 
150  Weber  Ave., 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Please  send  me,  without  obliga- 
tion, a  copy  of  your  booklet — 
"Makes  Hens  Happy." 


Take  these  chicks  from  the  time  they  are  about  five  weeks  old  until 
they  are  eight  weeks  old.  What  do  they  need  most  to  effect  a  good, 
healthy  growth?    Do  they  need  fat?    Not  especially!    They  need  bone  and 

musc/e. 

And  the  only  way  you  can  expect  these  chicks  to  develop  into  healthy, 
vigorous  birds — the  only  way  you  can  expect  to  produce  a  thrifty  growth — 
is  to  give  them  the  essential  food  units  they  require  to  build  this  bone  and 
muscle. 

And  that's  exactly  what  you  do  when  you  feed  Sperry  Suregrow.  For, 
it  gives  your  growing  chicks  just  what  they  need  to  develop  properly. 
More  than  that — it  gives  them  the  physical  foundation  that  means  good  layers 
and  good  breeders — and,  incidentally,  good  profits. 

And — don't  forget  this:  the  money  you  invest  in  Suregrow  will  come 
back  to  you  many  times  over  in  the  increased  health  and  vigor  of  your 
flock.  It's  surprising  how  many  chick  troubles — indigestion,  moping,  slow 
growth,  etc., — all  disappear  when  you  feed  this  balanced  ration!  For, 
Suregrow  is  the  one  feed  you  can  depend  on  absolutely  to  produce  a  good, 
sturdy  growth — a  growth  that  goes  a  long  way  toward  future  profits! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


A  Sperry  Prod/met 


vol.  xcvn— No.  15 
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Farmers  to  Speak  with  Authority  and  Power 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


ESSONS  of  Food  Administration  days,  as  well  as  a  crisis  just 
ahead  of  us,  have  generated  a  desire  in  farmers'  breasts 
that  will  illuminate  the  proverb,  "Behold,  how  great  a  mat- 
ter a  little  fire  kindleth."  Never  before  have  we  really 
known  what  a  suction  there  was  on  farmers'  pocketbooks  by 
the  activities  of  our  city  regulators;  and  not  until  farmers  became  bitter 
because  there  were  no  markets  for  our  barley,  beans,  the  unreasonable 
holding  of  rain-damaged  prunes,  etc.,  have  we  known  just  how  helpless 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  our  regulators.  The  desire  kindled  by  recent  ex- 
perience is  for  farmers  to  speak  with  authority  in  all  State  and  Gov- 
ernment councils  which  would  affect  our  business.  With  Labor  and 
Trade  each  speaking  in  tones  that  are  heard  distinctly  and  heeded  in 
State  and  National  CAPITOLS,  farmers  have  found  themselves  helpless. 
All  we  could  do  was  to  send  our  emissaries  with  "pleas[e]  to  be  good  to 
us";  and  then  we  have  taken  what  the  powers  condescended  to  us. 

The  reason  farmers  have  not  spoken  with  authority  in  legislative  and 
regulative  councils  has  been  that  there  was  not  a  recognized  power  back 


tion  is  neither  for  social,  ,  marketing,  or  educational  purposes  with 
respect  to  production,  its  main  purpose  is  to  speak  with  authority  and 
power  to  organized  capital,  organized  labor,  organized  business,  and  to 
the  makers  and  enforcers  of  law.  Such  an  organization  has  been  urged 
in  editorial  columns  of  the  Pacific'  Rural  Press  for  years — ever  since  the 
need  has  been  apparent. 

Control  Safeguarded 

But  to  set  in  motion  a  force  of  this  kind  without  providing  that  only 
bona  fide  patriotic  American  farmers  should  ever  hold  the  wheel,  would 
be  worse  than  submission  to  our  present  regulators.  Note  how  the  by- 
laws provide  for  permanent  control  by  operating  farmers  and  farm 
owners. 

"This  organization  shall  consist  of  farm  owners  and  operators  of  farm, 
ranch,  orchard,  grazing,  and  vineyard  lands  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  declarants,  so  long  as  the  operation  of  said  lands  shall 
be  the  principal .  business  of  the  individual  or  corporation  seeking  mem- 
bership in  the  association.     Such  members  shall  be  known  as  active 


Birthplace  af  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  National  Association,  organized  to  include  farmers  of  all  kinds  and  to  represent  them  with  authority  and  power  in  all  attempted  regulation  of 
agriculture,  by  organized  capital,  organized  labor,  organized  professions,  and  organized  politicirns.    The  association  sprang  out  of  the  soil  of  San  Joaquin  county.    Its  roots  require  farm  soli 

wherever  it  spreads,  for  only  actual  farm  owners  and  operators  may  have  any  voice  in  its  management. 


of  our  "pleas [e]."  The  power  was  lacking  because  we  had  no  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose,  governed  in  its  policies  by  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, with  the  minority  submitting  in  a  truly  democratic  way.  We  have 
not  had  the  organization,  partly  because  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  individual  rights  for  the  common  welfare,  and  partly  because  no 
form  of  organization  heretofore  proposed  has  seemed  sufficiently  certain 
to  remain  under  immediate  control  of  farmers  whose  main  interests  are 
farming. 

We  commend  to  our  readers'  closest  scrutiny  an  organization  which 
seems  to  us  like  a  thrifty  young  tree  whose  roots  are  in  good  Mother 
Earth  and  whose  existence  would  be  ended  if  the  roots  should  be  with- 
drawn therefrom.  We  do  not  urge  you  to  join  it  blindly.  We  do  urge 
you  to  investigate  it  carefully  and  intelligently.  We  are  glad  to  give 
the  organization  a  good  introduction  to  our  readers. 

Farm  Owners  and  Operators'  Association. 
"Organized  capitalists  control  our  finances.  Organized  professions  con- 
trol our  laws.  Organized  business  controls  our  markets,  and  organized 
labor  seeks  to  control  our  employees.  The  object  of  this  organization 
shall  be  to  promote,  develop,  and  protect  the  property  rights  of  farm 
owners  and  operators.  This  organization  shall  not  engage  in  politics 
except  for  the  protection  of  agricultural  interests."  The  last  phrase 
quoted  above  from  the  association's  literature  seems  to  be  the  key  that 
will  open  a  door  to  hitherto  unseen  and  unfelt  power  if  the  organization 
shall  become  well  enough  supported.    It  means  that  while  the  associa- 


members.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office."  Associate  and 
affiliated  members  are  provided  for;  but  they  shall  have  "neither  voice 
nor  vote."  Affiliated  members  are  to  be  farm  superintendents,  foremen, 
and  laborers  properly  recommended  by  their  employers. 

Political  Activity  Safeguarded. 

Now,  when  the  organization  begins  to  take  a  hand  in  making  laws 
or  fighting  proposed  laws,  what  is  to  prevent  a  seething  turmoil  of  riot- 
ous factions  and  an  explosion  of  the  organization? 

Its  construction  and  mode  of  operating  have  been  worked  out  to  avoid 
any  such  explosion.  Its  sins  are  much  more  likely  to  be  sins  of  omis- 
sion than  of  commission.  A  look  at  the  framework  and  methods  of  or- 
ganization will  make  this  clear. 

Each  county  is  to  be  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  of  which  will  elect 
two  county  trustees.  Five  additional  county  trustees  will  be  elected  at 
large.  The  twenty-five  trustees  will  elect  a  county  chairman  from  their 
five  trustees-at-large.  The  State  is  divided  into  seven  "regions."  The 
county  chairmen  in  each  district  elect  one  of  their  number  "regional 
director."  The  seven  regional  directors  constitute  the  State  Board  of 
Directors.  The  latter  body  elects  from  its  number  a  State  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  treasurer.  All  of  the  higher-ups  being  ex-officio  offi- 
cers of  the  local  bodies,  their  official  career  is  ended  whenever  the  local 
people  put  them  out  of  their  local  offices.  This  insures  responsiveness 
and  responsibility  of  the  State  organization  to  the  will  of  local  members. 
(Concluded  on  page  572) 
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EDITORIALS 


AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

PERHAPS  we  had  better  get  ahead  with  this 
promised  discussion  while  the  going  is  good. 
Faint  hearted  people  are  beginning  to  prophesy 
that  there  will  be  no  league  of  nations  and  other 
people,  whose  hearts  slip  a  cog  or  two  now  and 
then,  go  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that  there  will  be 
no  nations  left  to  make  a  league  of.  Our  courage 
and  optimism,  and  our  faith  withal,  are  so  great 
that  we  believe  that  the  world  has  been  in  the 
main  right  in  its  spiritual  awakening,  insight  and 
anticipation  and  that  the  world's  sufferings  shall 
not  be  In  Tain.  Mankind  has  pursued  an  upward 
and  onward  course  through  all  its  traditions  and 
records,  even  though  there  have  been  temporary 
halts  and  recessions,  and  we  shall  not  lose  the 
conviction  that  mankind  will  emerge  from  its 
greatest  suffering  and  confusion  with  a  new  and 
a  stronger  impulse  than  ever  towards  higher  and 
better  things.  Thus  do  we  confidently  anticipate 
the  demonstrations  of  the  historian  of  a  century 
hence.  ,<  jV* 

THE  CONFLICTS  OF  PEACE-MAKING. 

PEACE  is  evidently  to  be  made  in  a  war-like 
manner.  Those  of  us  who  fondly  believed 
that  when  the  firing  ended  all  nations  would 
grasp  at  the  dove  of  peace  with  eagerness  fit  to 
endanger  the  tail-feathers  thereof,  have  undergone 
a  sad  disappointment.  The  "wager  of  battle"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bet  on  what  will  finally 
come  through  the  subsequent  conflict  of  peace- 
making. This  has  probably  always  been  the  case 
since  mankind  ceased  to  slaughter  or  enslave  the 
vanquished  and  began  to  "talk  it  over"  with  them. 
And  as  the  recent  war  was  greatest  of  all  in  new 
ways  and  extent  of  killing,  so  the  current  peace- 
making is  greatest  in  ways  and  extent  of  talk- 
ing— the  tongue  is  mightier  than  the  sword! 

We  are  indulging  in  this  rigmarole  simply  to 
connect  the  world  events  and  situations  with  the 
particular  class  events  and  situations  which  we 
intend  to  discuss.    To  one  who  casually  hears  that 
agriculture  has  sent  delegates  to  the  peace  con- 
gress there  must  come  the  impression  that  it  is 
very  fitting  that  a  "peace  congress"  is  surely  the 
proper  place  for  the  representation  of  an  order 
•of  existence  which  Tomson  thus  describes: 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Base  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue  and  approving  Heaven! 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poet's  picture  of 
the  farmer's  life  would  be  very  fitting  to  hang  on 
the  walls  of  such  a  peace  congress  as  a  poet  might 
also  depict,  but  it  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  on 
the  side-lines  of  the  current  contentious  concern 
at  Versailles  which  is  battling  for  .peace  with  all 
the  latest  devised  oral  weapons! 

J*     J*  J* 
HER  VOICE  IS  STILL  FOR  WAR! 

BUT  let  no  one  apprehend  that  agriculture  goes 
to  Versailles  as  a  lamb  among  wolves  nor  as 
a  passivist  to  the  court  of  Mars.  Agriculture 
goes  to  France  for  war  and  she  sends  well-trained 
troops.    It  was  not  necessary  to  send  untrained 
•combatants,  so  full  of  morale  that  training  could 


be  acquired  on  the  way  over — as  was  the  case 
with  our  American  soldiers  in  the  great  emer- 
gency. Agriculture  has  plenty  of  hardened  vet- 
erans trained  by  decades  of  oral  controversy  in 
this  country  and  they  go  to  the  rostrum  at  Ver- 
sailles with  all  the  tear-wringing  pathos,  the 
highly  explosive  invectives  and  the  barrage  of  sus- 
tained argument  which  they  have  so  long  and  so 
effectively  used  against  each  other  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  give 
an  exhibition  of  verbal  pugilism  at  Versailles 
which,  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  super- 
scrapping,  will  provoke  the  contentious  representa- 
tives of  other  nations  into  crying  out  in  all  their 
polyglot  equivalents:  "Oh,  what's  the  use!" 
jt     .<  < 

WHAT  IS  IT  ALL  ABOUT  ? 

FIE,  kindly  constant  reader,  do  you  really  not 
know  whither  our  discourse  is  tending?  Must 
we  baldly  state  the  fact,  than  which  none 
other  can  in  this  connection  be  conceived,  that  the 
two  great  contending  congeries,  each  of  which 
claims  to  fully  represent  American  farming,  have 
carried  their  conflict  to  the  peace  congress — each 
planning  to  get  from  that  body  approval  of  its 
own  self-determinated  representation  of  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
world!  And  what  will  come  of  it?  We  do  not 
know.  We  do  not  know  that  anything  will  come 
from  Versailles.  As  we  write  on  Tuesday  it  is 
cabled  from  Paris  that  President  Wilson .  has 
sounded  an  S.  O.  S.  for  the  ship  "George  Washing- 
ton" to  stand  by  in  case  he  wishes  to  get  aboard 
in  a  hurry.  It  may  now  occur  to  him  that  if 
he  had  lain  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
father  of  his  country,  for  whom  the  ship  was 
named,  he  might  have  seen  that  this  country  could 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  world  and  yet  also 
fight  shy  from  entangling  alliances  in  the  hope  of 
reforming  the  politics  of  Europe;  that  fourteen 
points  were  too  many  and  that  one  point,  viz.,  to 
hog-tie  the  pan-German  and  make  an  enduring 
peace,  would  have  been  quite  enough.  However, 
that  is  not  what  our  contention  covers. 

It  may  matter  very  little,  then,  what  our  two 
great  agricultural  teams,  which  utterly  refuse  to 
do  team-work  at  Washington,  do  at  Versailles. 
Their  foreign  attitudes  do,  however,  cast  side- 
lights upon  what  they  are  severally,  but  not 
jointly,  trying  to  do  in  this  country  and  may  help 
us  to  see  if  anything  which  either  of  them  stands 
for  has  hope  of  usefulness  in  securing,  from  legis- 
lative bodies  and  from  public  opinion,  what  Ameri- 
can agriculture  needs.  We  fortunately  have  be- 
fore us  the  declarations  which  these  two  bodies, 
each  claiming  to  be  solely  representative  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  have  presented  to  the  peace  con- 
gress and  our  readers  should  know  the  contents 
of  these  declarations.    This  is  what  it  is  all  about! 

J*        J*  „* 

THE  FARMERS'  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

AT  a  conference  held  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 6  and  7,  this  collective  body  of  repre- 
sentatives of  farmers'  organization  adopted 
a  program  of  reconstruction  for  America  and  for 
other  nations  and  presented  it  to  President  Wilson 
as  their  declaration  for  the  peace  congress.  It 
stands  for  these  things,  as  we  briefly  state  them: 

1 —  Retention  in  public  ownership  of  all  natural 
resources  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
and  re-acquisition  of  all  which  have  already  passed 
to  private  ownership. 

2 —  Government  ownership  of  all  railways,  ex- 
press companies  and  pipe-lines,  and  Government 
operation  of  all  inland  water  transportation. 

3 —  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  all 
terminal  elevators,  packing  plants,  stockyards  and 
cars  used  In  connection  therewith. 

4 —  Direct  marketing  of  food  products;  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  abattoirs,  warehouses, 
cold  storage  plants,  etc. 

5 —  Rural  credit:  "available  and  cheap  to  farm- 
ing as  to  any  other  legitimate  and  responsible 
industry." 

6 —  Single  tax. 

7 —  Cost  of  the  war  to  be  met  by  taxation  of 
excess-profits,  incomes  and  inheritances. 

8 —  Repeal  and  abrogation  of  all  espionage  laws. 

9 —  Labor  claims  to  take  precedence  of  the  claims 
of  property  and  investment  in  business  and  com- 
merce. Living  wages  are  a  direct  benefit  to  farm- 
ers because  they  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  engaged. 

10 —  Equal  suffrage. 

11 —  Extension  of  rural  education. 

12 —  Opposition  to  military  training  and  use  of 
troops  abroad  terminated. 

The  Farmers'  National  Council  submitted  also 


a  scheme  for  international  reconstruction  which 
covers  nearly  all  conceivable  considerations  in 
world-statesmanship,  including  a  league  of  nations, 
and  besides  calls  for  international  control  of  in' 

vestments,  .trade,  transportation,  agriculture  an 
labor  through  commissions  for  each  of  them  and 
arranges  for  the  Bupport  of  the  National  Council 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  to  secure  them  from 
the  peace  congress  and  from  all  other  sources  of 
authority.  j|  j$ 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS. 

THIS  is  the  official  title  of  the  more  recently 
organized  collective  body  of  farm  societies 
which  held  in  Washington  on  February  11 

and  12  its  semi-annual  conference  at  which  a  com- 
mittee of  forty-eight  submitted  its  report  upon  a 
declaration  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  American 
agriculture  at  the  peace  congress  and  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  to  be  observed  in  "reconstruc- 
tion" In  this  country.  From  this  report  we  select 
and  condense  as  follows: 

1 —  Conservation  of  natural  resources  in  public 
ownership  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphate  lands  and 
power  developed  from  all  natural  agencies  is  the 
dominant  and  controlling  factor  in  the  future  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the 
United  States. 

2 —  Any  hasty  solution  of  a  great  question  is 
almost  certain  to  be  unbalanced  and  unjust:  any 
plan  finally  adopted  must  be  based  on  thorough 
knowledge  of  essential  facts  and  should  recommend 
no  change  for  the  sake  of  change  nor  accept  an 
ancient  wrong  as  constituting  a  vested  right. 

3 —  Control  of  packing  plants,  stockyards  and 
their  accessories,  as  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  should  be  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  country. 

4 —  Compensation  of  agricultural  producers  on 
the  basis  of  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  is  vital  to  permanent  agriculture,  and  there- 
fore to  a  permanent  civilization;  and  Congress  is 
urged  to  provide  for  investigations  from  year 
to  year  into  the  cost  of  production  of  all  farm 
products. 

5 —  Recognition  of  the  right  of  farmers  to  bar- 
gain collectively  through  co-operative  and  other 
associations  should  be  recognized. 

6 —  Gradual  abolition  of  farm  tenancy,  on  the 
theory  that  no  land  should  be  held  permanently 
for  renting. 

7 —  Labor  is  prior  in  time  and  superior  in  right 
to  accumulation  of  capital,  and  a  government  does 
better  when  it  helps  a  poor  man  to  make  a  living 
than  when  it  helps  a  rich  man  to  make  more 

money. 

8—  -Community  of  interests  exists  among  all 
workers,  whether  on  or  off  the  farms,  and  it  should 
be  expressed  in  common  action  for  the  common 

good. 

9 —  The  public  good  comes  first;  pay  for  ser- 1 
vices  not  rendered  is  an  unjust  charge  upon  the 
whole  community;  a  monopoly  used  for  private 
ends  is  always  wrong;  and  the  whole  nation  suf- . 
fers  whenever  the  standard  of  living  for  any  class 
or  any  family  falls  below  the  level  of  decency, 
efficiency  and  self-respect. 

10 —  The  people  in  cities  are  fed  in  considerable  \ 
part  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  women  and  chil-j 
dren  on  farms,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importancel 
to  both  that  the  country  producer  and  the  city 
consumer  should  understand  each  other. 

11 —  Farming  is  a  highly  skilled  profession  which  1 
should  be  paid  no  worse  than  equal  skill  else- j 
where. 

12 —  Universal  free  education  for  farm  children. 

13 —  Extension  of  the  benefits  of  modern  civili- ' 
zation  to  the  open  country,  in  spite  of  the  added 
cost,  part  of  which  should  be  borne  by  general  I 

taxation. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  also 
has  approval  for  international  institutions  in  the 
Interest  of  agriculture  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
world  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.    It  also 
undertakes  to  erect  a  Temple  of  Agriculture  in] 
Washington  to  become  "the  headquarters  of  or-1 
ganized  agriculture  and  in  keeping  with  the  \m-i 
portance  and  dignity  of  the  industry." 

M    Jt  J* 
TWO  HEARTS  THAT  BEAT  AS  TWO. 

THUS  we  have  briefly  sketched  the  public  dec-1 
larations  of  these  two  organizations  which  i 
do  not  agree  even  to  disagree — both  claiming! 
to  be  "it."  Neither  is  to  be  held  fully  responsible! 
for  the  declarations  because  we.  not  they,  have] 
outlined  them  as  above.  It  is  pretty  clear,  ho\r-j 
ever,  that  the  "National  Council"  is  the  radical  ,1 
and  the  "National  Board"  the  conservative  end  of* 
the  business  which  both  are  eont.  ntling  to  trana-^ 
act.  Their  political  affiliations  are  probably  sim-j 
ilarly  distinguishable.  We  may  say  that  one  seeme^ 
to  us  democratically  socialistic  and  the  other  reel 
publicanly  individualistic.  But  bo'h  claim  to  be; 
above  all  agricultural:  it  remains  to  be  seen  how. 
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far  such  claims  are  true,  because  the  times  call 
for  team-work  for  the  current  needs  of  agricul- 
ture, which  can  be  plainly  seen  and  understood. 
Farming  needs  a  square  deal — which  it  can  never 
secure  from  "representatives"  who  think  less  of 
securing  it  than  they  do  of  their  own  personal 
interests  or  theories. 

A  new  agricultural  organization  is  arising 
strongly  in  California.  On  other  pages  Mr.  Hodges 
gives  the  details  of  its  preliminary  methods  and 
purposes,  which  we  hope  all  will  carefully  con- 
sider. Will  it  be  broad  enough  to  be  widely  rep- 
resentative of  farmers'  needs:  will  it  be  unselfish 
enough  to  be  wise  and  strong  enough  to  be  ef- 
ficient? It  will  be,  of  course,  whatever  California 
farmers  make  ft — for  they  can  lead  American 
agriculture  to  the  light,  if  they  will. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Must   Give    Fnll   Name   and  Address. 


Shall  Palms  Be  Trimmed  Up  ? 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  if  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  California  fan  palm  should  be  cut 
off  when  they  droop.  I  noticed  the  lower  leaves 
on  the  same  species  were  never  cut  at  the  Expo- 
sition grounds,  and  since  then  we  have  not  had 
ours  cut. — N.  L.,  Berkeley. 

To  cut  the  lower  leaves  while  they  are  still 
active  has  the  effect  of  making  the  stem  or 
trunk  spindling  and  less  handsome.  To  cut  away 
the  lower  leaves  when  they  droop  and  are  be- 
coming less  active  has  no  effect  upon  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  Removing  these  dying  leaves  is 
simply  a  question  of  convenience  or  of  good  taste. 
In  a  small  city  door-yard  this  trimming-up  is 
often  necessary  because  people  have  to  get  around 
in  a  small  space  and  cannot  have  a  plant  spread- 
ing too  far  by  drooping  leaves.  In  a  small  garden 
it  may  also  be  necessary  to  trim  up  a  palm  and 
get  rid  of  dead  leaves  because  they  give  such  an 
ill-kept  and  neglected  appearance  to  the  small 
premises.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fine  palm  in  a 
large  garden  or  in  a  park  should  not  have  its 
drooping  leaves  removed  because  they  are  a  part 
of  it  as  a  beautiful,  natural  object  and  the  collar 
of  silvery  sheen  which  they  interpose  between 
the  green  head  of  the  palm  and  the  dark  color  of 
its  trunk,  is  lovely  to  look  upon.  If  the  space  is 
ample  by  all  means  let  the  palms  take  their  nat- 
ural form.  Of  course,  it  is  bad  planning  to  choose 
a  free-growing  palm  for  a  small  door-yard.  There 
are  species  of  small  growth  which  have  all  the 
palm  characters  developed  in  miniature  and  they 
are  quite  at  home  on  handkerchief  lawns. 

Intercropping  Twelve-Year-Old  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orchard  of  Tuscan 
and  Phillip  Cling  peach  trees  about  12  years  old, 
which  evidently  will  bear  very  lightly  this  year. 
What  crop  can  I  plant  between  the  trees  to  give 
a  return  on  the  land?  In  previous  years  I  have 
planted  both  Indian  corn  and  beans,  but  without 
success. — J.  H.  K.,  Modesto. 

If  the  soil  is  good  and  the  trees  have  had  a  fair 
chance,  they  should,  at  12  years  old,  be  using 
about  all  the  direct  light  falling  on  the  orchard 
and  requiring  all  the  plant  food  naturally  in  the 
soil — plus  reasonable  fertilization.  The  corn  and 
beans  probably  failed  for  lack  of  light  or  plant 
food  or  moisture  and,  though  grabbing  what  they 
could,  did  not  get  enough  to  make  their  own 
growth  worth  having  and  perhaps  helped  to  throw 
the  peaches  out  of  commission  also.  We  would 
not  grow  anything  in  a  12-year-old  orchard  except 
a  winter-growing  cover-crop  to  be  plowed-in  for 
the  good  of  the  trees.  Give  the  trees  good  cultiva- 
tion and  the  sole  use  of  the  land  this  summer 
and  get  a  piece  of  open  land  on  which  to  gamble 
for  a  summer  crop.  There  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  winning  in  that  way. 

Keep  Our  Home  Fires  Burning! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  interest  your 
recent  replies  to  questions  about  tobacco  growing. 
I  have  a  young  Greek  on  my  ranch  that  has  been 
very  successful  (I  think)  and  I  am  sending  you 
a  sample  under  separate  cover.  Try  it  in  your 
"makins"  and  give  me  your  opinion. — S.  H.  R., 
San  Diego. 

We  have  smoked  a  pipe-full  of  what  your  you,ng 
Demosthenes  hath  wrought  and  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  not  only  able  to  sit  up  and 
rite  this  but  to  confess  that  we  like  it.  It  has 
full,  satisfying  strength  and  still  is  free  from 


rank  flavor.  Our  consulting  expert  in  cigarette 
smoking  says  it  has  a  good  texture  in  the  fine-cut 
manufactured  form  your  Greek  has  given  it,  holds 
fire  well  and  is  of  good  natural  flavor — though 
lacking  the  artificial  flavors  which  manufacturers 
impart  in  their  doctoring  processes  and  which 
smokers  learn  to  enjoy  and  require.  The  Greek 
sample  seems  to  be  well  cured  and  not  merely 
dried — which  is  the  common  fault  of  California 
samples  and  is  therefore  promising. 

Now  that  boughten  tobacco  costs  50  per  cent 
mere  for  half  the  quantity  we  used  to  get  as  a 
unit,  we  are  quite  willing  to  try  out  local  sam- 
ples— of  course  in  the  interest  of  State  develop- 
ment! 

Pollenkation  of  Figs. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  several  white  fig  trees 
on  our  place  whose  crops  do  not  mature  and  what 
do  are  usually  sour,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  could  tell  me  where  to  send  to  get  some 
pollen,  as  we  have  heard  that  by  using  the 
pollen  they  would  mature. — G.  H.  R.,  Winters. 

Prom  what  you  say  of  the  behavior  of  your  fig 
trees,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not  Smyrnas, 
and  it  is  doubtful,  or  at  least  not  demonstrated, 
whether  the  pollenization  essential  to  the  Smyrnas 
will  benefit  also  other  varieties,  although  that 
view  is  strongly  urged  by  some  observers.  As  for 
the  obtaining  of  pollen  which  you  propose,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  obtaining  and  using  it 
is  practically  impossible  without  the  employment 
of  its  natural  agency  in  distribution — the  fig  in- 
sect (blastophaga)  and  they  can  neither  live  nor 
obtain  and  distribute  pollen  without  the  essential 
source,  the  capri  or  wild  fig.  Attentive  readers  of 
the  Rural  Press  are  of  course  familiar  with  these 
facts  and  conditions.  Those  to  whom  fig  pollina- 
tion comes  as  a  new  idea  should  supply  themselves 
with  such  a  clear  exposition  of  the  whole  matter 
as  is  given  in  Rixford's  "Smyrna  Fig  Culture," 
which  is  Bulletin  732  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  can  be  had  by  sending  10  cents 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apricot  Twig  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  My  apricot  trees  bloomed  heav- 
ily and  then  the  rain  came,  also  some  fog.  The 
blossoms  rotted  on  the  spurs  and  I  thought  the 
damp  weather  caused  it.  but  since  then  I  have 
noticed  that  nearly  all  of  the  fruit  spurs  that  were 
loaded  with  blossoms  have  died  or  are  dying. 
Many  of  the  spurs  have  a  gummy  substance  on 
them. — L.  E.  S.,  Aromas. 

There  is  much  such  trouble  this  spring,  as 
weather  conditions  have  favored  the  fungi  which 
are  always  hanging  around  watching  their  chance. 
It  can  be  reduced  by  spring  spraying  before  and 
just  after  blooming  with  lime-sulphur  (one  to 
thirty).  It  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  done 
as  late  as  this,  although  quite  a  late  use  of 
atomic  sulphur  is  believed  by  some  growers  to 
be  effective — as  stated  on  page  5  2T>  of  last  week's 
issue.  It  has  proven  better  to  get  busy  as  soon 
as  the  fall  of  the  jackets  will  let  it  into  the 
stem  attachments. 

Red  Clover  Over  Clay. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  piece  of  land 
that  I  wish  to  sow  to  clover  for  green  feed  for 
chickens,  etc.  This  land  is  a  loamy  soil  of  about 
a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  with  clay  subsoil.  What  i 
kind  of  clover  would  be  best  adapted  to  this  soil, 
and  what  time  should  it  be  sown? — S.  E.,  Vaca- 
ville. 

On  such  shallow  soil  over .  clay  you  need  a  I 
fibrous  rooted  clover.  Common  eastern  red  clover 
will  not  be  injured  by  winter  standing  water  and 
will  give  you  green  growth  all  summer  if  you 
give  it  water,  but  may  summer-kill  if  it  gets  too 
dry.  If  you  do  not  irrigate  and  plan  only  for 
winter  growth,  bur  clover  is  best  and  should  be 
sown  in  the  fall.    Red  clover  should  be  sown  now. 

Home  Garden  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  planted  a  small  patch  of 
asparagus  for  home  use,  but  I  know  nothing  about 
how  it  should  be  handled.  The  sprouts  are  com- 
ing through,  but  they  are  too  small  for  much 
use  this  year.  Should  I  cut  them  off  any  way? 
Should  the  sprouts  be  kept  pruned  back? — Sub- 
scriber, Morgan  Hill. 

By  no  means.  The  first  two  years  of  asparagus 
plants  in  a  new  place  should  be  largely  given  to 
strengthening  the  roots.  This  is  done  by  allow- 
ing as  much  top-growth  as  possible.  Do  not  cut 
at  all  this  year  and  cut  only  lightly  next  year. 
After  that,  if  well  handled,  the  roots  will  stand 
hard  cutting  for  several  years — if  the  late  shoots 
are  allowed  to  run  up  top-growth  during  the  sum- 


Increase  Your  Income 

Are  you  satisfied  with  jour  present  earnings?  If  so. 
this  won't  interest  you,  as  it  is  intended  only  for  red- 
blooded  men  with  the  fire  of  ambition  burning  in  their 
hearts. 

If  you  are  a  failure  at  your  present  work  we  can't, 
use  you.  But  if  you  are  succeeding  and  feel  that  you 
can  do  even  better  in  a  line  ofrering  greater  oppor- 
tunities, we  want  to  talk  with  you.  We  can  use  you 
in  our  circulation  department,  looking  after  renewals 
and  getting  new  subscribers. 

Permanent  work;  straight  salary;  no  investment  cv- 
eept  that  you  must  have  an  automobile.  Write  todav 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  a  little  about  yourself. 


mer.  Water  enough  in  June  and  July  to  keep  the 
tops  green  and  vigorous  and  blow  in  sulphur  if 
you  see  rust  on  the  stems.  When  the  tops  die 
down  next  fall,  clear  them  away  and  cover  the 
bed  with  several  inches  of  stable  manure.  Our 
book,  "California  Vegetables,"  gives  detailed  in- 
structions for  all  kinds  of  amateur  and  commercial' 
vegetable  growing  under  California  conditions. 

Wire  Worms  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  trying  to  raise  vege- 
tables on  a  city  lot,  but  find  the  soil  full  of  wire 
worms.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of  them? — - 
F.  F.  S.,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  usually  wiser  to  run  away  from  wire  worms 
by  choosing  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  not  re- 
cently grown  things  which  they  like  and  cleaning 
the  old  ground  up  by  deep,  loose  digging  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  with  nothing  on  it  for  them  to- 
eat.  Where  no  such  choice  can  be  had,  the  worms 
can  be  reduced  by  burying  pieces  of  potato  poi- 
soned with  arsenate  of  lead  powder.  If  you  do? 
this  a  week  or  ten  days  before  planting  what  you 
wish  to  grow,  you  will  kill  many  worms.  You 
can  also  escape  many  worms  by  later  planting,  for 
they  will  go  into  the  pupa  stage.  If  you  wish  to 
go  ahead  anyway,  plant  more  seed  than  you  would 
ordinarily  and  scatter  nitrate,  of  soda  thinly  after 
covering  and  wash  it  down  with  a  hose  or  with  a 
shower — if  one  comes  handy. 

Manuring  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  put  on  to  advantage 
on  alfalfa  ground  that  has  been  cut  for  five  or  six 
years,  the  amount  to  put  on  and  where  to  get  it? 
F.  C.  R.,  Maxwell. 

Early  in  the  winter  alfalfa  ground  should  have 
as  good  a  spreading  of  stable  manure  as  can  be 
found  available.  Either  with  or  without  this,  an 
early  spring  treatment  of  about  250  pounds  per 
acre  of  gypsum  and  superphosphate  is  desirable, 
to  be  followed  after  the  third  cutting  with  another 
application  of  the  same  amount — if  irrigation 
water  is  used  to  carry  it  into  the  soil.  Any  of 
our  fertilizer  advertisers  will  supply  you  these 
materials. 

Black  Heart  of  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  is. the 
cause  of  black  heart  in  apricots,  and  the  remedy? 
—J.  H.  L..  Hollister. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  cause  has  been  defi- 
.nitely  demonstrated.  The  treatment  commended 
is  cutting  below  the  trouble  either  by  removing 
branches  back  to  the  main  stem  when  they  show 
summer  wilting  of  the  foliage  or  by  cutting  below 
the  manifestation  when  disclosed  during  winter 
pruning.  Excessive  irrigation  in  the  case  of  af- 
|  fected  trees  is  held  to  be  promotive  of  the  trouble. 

Die  Back  of  Plum  Branch. 

To  the  Editor:     I  am  sending  you  a  piece  of  n 
I  branch  of  a  Diamond  plum,  the  blossoms  of  which 
are  dead.    So  far  it  appears  only  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  tree.    Can  you  tell 
me  what  the  trouble  is? — A.  I.,  Lincoln. 

It  is  apparently  a  case  of  die  back  of  the  branch, 
from  what  cause  we  cannot  tell.  The  blossoms 
have  apparently  failed  for  lack  of  sap,  for  the  bark 
is  shriveling  and  is  quite  dry  on  cutting.  The 
branch  should  be  amputated  at  some  point  low 
down  where  there  is  life  enough  to  start  the  heal- 
ing-over process.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a 
branch  failure,  and  if  soil  conditions  are  good  the 
tree  may  not  be  otherwise  affected. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  find  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Sao  Francisco* 
for  the  week  ending  ut     p.  m.,  April  8,  1019: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 


,  "  n  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  <  > 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Mnx'ra  Min'm 

EurekR                     1.10  35.44  30.85         53  38 

Red  Bluff  08  25.00  21.06         78  38 

Sacramento   02  17.10  17.55         76  48 

San  Francisco  ...    .08  25.62  20.08         68  47 

San  Jose    18.80  15.08         70  38 

Fresno    6.74  8.41         82  42 

San  Luis  Obispo   17.81  18.33         70  42 

I,os  Angeles   8.22  14.31         70  W 

San  Diego    8.10  9.02        04  SO 
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FERTILIZERS 


Feed  the  Crops 


that 


Feed  the  World 


Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to  meet 
California  soil  condi- 
tions and  crop  neces- 
sities. They  are  made 
from  animal  products 
that  contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOUS 


Figs  and  Pears  125  Years  Old 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


We  were  not  hunting  for  relics  of 
the  past.  We  were  not  thinking  of 
elderly  figs  or  patriarchal  pears.  Our 
quest  was  orchard  management,  and 
we  were  headed  for  the  orchard  of 
A.  D.  Curtner.  Instead  we  bobbed 
in  at  his  brother  William's  and  felt 
well  rewarded  for  the  mistake. 

For  this  was  the  home  place  of 
the  Curtner  family,  the  father  com- 
ing here  in  1S52.  It  was  one  of  the 
old  Spanish  haciendas  and  comprised 
many  thousands  of  acres.  But  be- 
fore going  into  this  perhaps  It  were 
better  to  record  what  I  went  to  see. 

160  ACRES  IN  FRUIT. 

Mr.  Curtner  has  about  160  acres 
in  fruit  here  and  the  plowing  had  all 
been  done  (first  week  in  March). 
The  flat  lies  at  the  confluence  of  two 
small  streams  and  is  all  alluvial. 
The  house,  situated  on  an  eminence 
at  an  elevation  of  160  feet,  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  lower  bay  and 
Dumbarton  bridge,  which  gives  one 
an  idea  as  to  the  aspect  and  climate. 

Of  the  fruit  there  are  35  acres  In 
Imperial  and  French  prunes,  which 
we  were  told  turned  off  over  75  tons 
of  dried  fruit  last  year.  It  was  all 
harvested  and  only  five  tons  spoiled 
by  the  rain. 

The  six  acres  of  apricots  (Blen- 
heims) never  fail.  They  looked  nice 
and  clean,  were  well  pruned  and  full 
of  bloom,  just  getting  ready  to  break. 

Of  the  60  acres  in  almonds,  the 
greater  part  is  comprised  of  what 
the  owner  calls  Terragonas.  He  has 
found  the  Texas  Prolific  too  late  for 
this  section  and  the  I  X  L  did  not 
do  well.  He  is  taking  out  about 
seven  acres  of  old  Languedoes  and 
Jordons  next  year,  as  they  are  not 
profitable.  In  fact,  he  does  not  con- 
sider this  a  good  almond  section,  es- 
pecially as  it  does  so  well  with 
prunes  and  walnuts. 

The  25  acres  of  Concord  walnuts 
(on  black)  are  six,  seven  and  eight 
years  old,  are  doing  finely  and  had 
a  respectable  crop  on  last  year.  In- 
tercropping with  beans  and  field 
crops  has  been  practised  and  can 
still  continue  a  few  years  more  ap- 
parently without  robbing  the  trees 
|  too  much.  The  walnuts  were  all 
budded  nursery  stock,  the  unions 
being  not  less  than  two  feet  above 
ground.  Having  such  dense  foliage 
as  the  Concord  produces,  no  sunburn 
was  evident  that  we  noticed. 

IV  OLD  <|l  WRANGLE. 

Through  a  hollow  to  the  south  of 
the  house  a  stream,  bordered  with 
large  sycamore,  alder  and  willow 
trees,  runs  down  past  the  old  ha- 
cienda buildings  through  what  was 
once  the  garden.  About  two  acres 
were  originally  enclosed  by  an  adobe 
wall,  some  remains  of  which  can 
still  be  seen,  and  outside  this  wall  a 
hedge  of  prickly  pear  was  planted 
to  keep  out  marauders  and  pilferers. 
Some  of  that  cactus  that  still  re- 
mains is  over  12  feet  high  and  forms 
an  impenetrable  thicket  where  it 
stands.  The  old  garden  is  now  an 
apricot  orchard,  fruitful  and  well 
kept. 

A  VENERABLE  FIG  TREE. 

Stands  just  inside  the  garden.  It 
is  a  Black  Mission  and  is  125  years 
old  and  looks  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 
At  the  ground  it  is  about  17  feet 
in  circumference  below  the  crown. 
Its  wide  spreading  limbs  have  drooped 
to  the  ground  and,  taking  root  there, 
have  shot  up  again.  A  good-sized 
picnic  party  can  be  sheltered  within 
the  periphery  of  the  rooted  branches 
and  Mr.  Curtner  told  us  that  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  was  as  large,  sweet 
and  abundant  as  ever  it  was.  It 
was  planted  by  Don  Valentin  Hi- 
guera,  the  alcalde  of  Mission  San 
Jose.  By  the  way,  higuera  is  the 
Spanish  for  fig  tree,  so  the  old  don 


perpetuated  his  name  in  a  living 
and  useful  monument  and  doubtless 
many  a  by-gone  romance  has  been 
nurtured  beneath  its  canopy. 

Mingled  among  the  large  syca- 
mores that  border  the  brook  outside 
the  wall  are  some  13  or  14  pear 
trees,  also  125  years  old.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  never  been  pruned 
and  one  can  well  believe  it,  for  they 
are  about  the  same 'height  as  the 
sycamores.  They  are  winter  pears, 
variety  unknown,  but  they  ripen 
late  and  always  bear  fruit.  The 
trees  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sound, 
though  large  areas  of  the  limbs  were 
rather  bare  due  to  overcrowding. 

The  old  adobe  house  did  not  ap- 
peal to  us,  as  many  such  do,  for  a 
superstructure  had  been  added  to  it 
at  a  later  period,  used  as  they  are 
in  Mexico  today,  as  a  meson  or  pub- 
lic lodging  house,  A  large  colony 
of  wild  bees  were  in  possession  of 
one  end  of  it  and  we  were  advised 
to  walk  warily  here. 

RELICS  OF  THE  PAST. 

A  large  part  of  the  garden  near 
the  residence  was  evidently  an  old 
Indian  '  crematory.  Every  old  Cali- 
fornian  recognizes  that  black,  fine, 
flour-like  earth  that  looks  like  the 
richest  kind  of  garden  soil  and  is — 
only  if  you  can  keep  water  on  it 
every  few  days.  For  it  soaks  up 
water  like  a  lime-basket.  Dozens  of 
pestles  and  mortars  had  been  dug 
up  here  and  were  lying  around. 
The  most  recent  unearthings  were 
lying  beside  the  tools.  They  were 
a  human  jaw-bone  with  a  splendid 
set  of  teeth  in,  parts  of  the  skull 
broken  up  by  the  spade,  and  a  good 
sound  thigh  bone. 

Here  we  saw  a  Mesquite  tree  quite 
20  feet  high  and  close  by  were  some 
navel  orange  trees  with  at  least  five 
boxes  of  good  oranges  to  the  tree. 

We  would  fain  have  stayed  longer 
and  learned  more  regarding  the  his- 
tory and  tradition  of  this  old  place, 
but  an  hour  soon  slips  by  and  we 
had  to  jog  along.  We  have  made 
mention  of  its  management  and  have 
no  excuses  to  offer  for  adding  an  ac- 
count, however  meager,  of  its  his- 
tory and  tradition. 


ALL  PEAR  MEN  SPRAYING. 

All  pear  men  are  busy  spraying 
their  pears  or  getting  ready  to,  and 
the  lime-sulphur  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  favorite  for  scab  spray 
in  place  of  the  Bordeaux  because  it 
is  efficacious  and  is  also  such  a  fine 
insecticide.  Probably  more  of  this 
splendid  material  will  be  used  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

It  will  be  used  as  a  second  spray 
by  many  growers  on  almonds  (sum- 
mer strength,  about  5  gallons  to  200- 
gallon  tank)  against  red  spider  and 
rust.  The  weather  has  made  it  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  spraying  opera- 
tions to  the  best  advantage,  what 
with  rain  and  wind.  We  noticed  in 
several  orchards  where  the  wheels 
had  cut  through  deeply  with  a  full 
load  of  material. 


FIG  PRICES  UNANNOUNCED. 

The  California  Fig  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation announces  that  prices  for  the 
1919  crop  can  not  be  fixed  at  this 
time.  Any  importation  of  figs  from 
Smyrna  will  influence  the  price  of 
California  figs. 


The  California  Peach  Growers  have 
decided  to  cpnstruct  a  fully  equipped 
packing  plant  at  Hanford,  to  cost 
about  $75,000.  It  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  State  owned  by 
this'company.  It  will  probably  han- 
dle products  also  for  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  for  this  dis- 
trict. 


Tent  Caterpillars  Need  Attention  Now 

In  our  issue  of  March  29  we  warned  growers  to  "look  out  for  cater- 
pillars." Well,  they  are  here  in  large  numbers.  In  the  Antioch  section 
we  noticed  a  dozen  or  more  tents  on  one  tree  and  whole  orchards  are 
infested.  In  parts  of  other  northern  counties  the  same  thing  occurs. 
If  they  are  not  torched  off  now,  they  will  soon  spread  over  the 'whole 
tree.  Just  now,  in  the  evening  and  early  morning,  they  are  all  in  the 
nest  and  at  this  stage  it  is  cheaper  to  burn  than  to  spray.  Get  after 
them  today.  In  a  week  they  will  be  leaving  the  nests  in  some  sections 
for  good.    Every  leaf  counts. 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayers 


Sulphurs  vines  faster  and  better 
than  any  other. 

Don't  Waste  Time 
With  a  Poor  Machine 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

California 
Needs  It 

Careful  tests  there  show  that 
soils  give  greatly  increased 
yields  when  available  Nitro- 
gen is  added. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  only  form  of  Nitrogen 
immediately  available. 
Write  for  "Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen." 


Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  Cal. 


HAISER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
(VI.  IK)  KM  A  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet,  '"Fertiliser  KfTleiency" 
—Tells  You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Loa  Antrim,  California. 


BITTER  ALMOND  SEED 


and  all  varieties  of  fancy  undamaged 

BEAIN  SEED 


For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. 

44  W.  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton,  CaL 
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Mealy  Plum  Plant  Louse  on  Prunes 

When  this  appears  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  take  a  shot  at  the  mealy 
plum  louse — the  aphis  that  we  sometimes  find  on  our  prune  trees  in 
such  numbers  that  the  honey-dew  secretions  drip  to  the  ground  and  the 
sooty  fungus  that  ensues  makes  the  foliage  and  fruit  black.  On  the  side 
of  the  tree  when  the  earliest  batches  appear  one  often  finds  a  lot  of  split 
prunes.  Anyway,  their  presence  in  such  numbers  weakens  the  vitality  of 
the  tree  to  a  large  degree.  The  early  ones — the  stem  mothers — which 
hatch  and  begin  work  on  the  first  leaves  are  the  ones  to  get.  Black  leaf 
£0  one  pint  to  200  gallons  can  be  used  now,  together  with  ten  pounds  of 
fish  oil  soap  to  200  gallons.  Or  if  red  spider  also  is  present  use,  instead 
of  the  soap,  20  pounds  of  atomic  sulphur  to  the  200  gallon  tank  with  the 
black  leaf.  To  try  getting  them  later  in  the  season  when  foliage  is  full 
and  they  appear  in  numbers  is  a  poor  game.  Those  men  who  sprayed 
with  lime  sulphur  or  an  oil  spray  just  as  the  buds  were  breaking  may 
likely  have  done  the  business  for  this  aphis  already. 


Some  Timely  Reminders 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


SUCKER  THE  THOMPSON  SEEDLESS 
GRAPES. 

This  variety  has  a  tendency  to 
send  out  suckers  and  barren  snoots 
and  the  vines  have  to  be  gone  over 
several  times  during  the  growing 
season  after  the  young  shoots  have 
started  so  as  to  keep  them  rubbed 
off.  They  are  robbers  and  the  time 
employed  in  their  removal  is  money 
in  pocket.  Sucker  and  pinch.  Sul- 
phur and  train.  Dame  Nature  does 
a  lot  for  us  in  California,  but  the 
gods  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THAT  SULPHUR? 

Have  you  enough  sulphur  ordered 
or  on  hand  for  those  grape  vines? 
Are  the  blowers  in  good  working 
order? 

This  is  the  time  to  watch  closely 
for  the  almond  mite  and  red  spider. 
Remember  what  a  lot  of  damage  was 
done  by  yellow  mite  and  red  spider 
last  year?  They  will  be  right  on 
the  job  in  the  same  prune  (and 
other)  orchards  this  year.  Atomic 
sulphur  is  a  good  thing  to  use  be- 
fore they  get  too  numerous  and  so 
is  dry  sulphur  if  you  have  a  power 
blower.  In  a  spray  eight  pounds  of 
flour  paste  to  the  tank  is  a  great 
aid  and  is  cheap  spreader. 

PROTECT   FROM   SUNBURN — WHITEWASH. 

Are  all  those  young  trees  protect- 
ed from  injury  by  sunburn?  Prob- 
ably more  loss  is  consequent  on  such 
injury  than  all  the  other  woes  com- 
bined. Whitewash  is  a  great  aid 
to  protection,  though  on  very  young 
trees  a  yucca  or  other  white  pro- 
tector is  an  added  insurance.  It  is 
on  the  sunburned  surface  that  the 


flat-headed  borer  and  fungus  infec- 
tions enter.  Here  is  a  simple  for- 
mula from  the  university's  experts: 
Quicklime,  five  pounds;  salt,  half  a 
pound,  and  sulphur,  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Slake  the  lime  slowly  with 
water  and  add  the  salt  and  sulphur 
while  boiling.  Add  enough  more 
water  to  make  a  good  wash. 

PLANTING  CITRUS  TREES. 

In  planting  citrus  trees  the  bud- 
union  should  be  kept  well  above 
ground,  the  soil  not  being  allowed 
to  pack  around  the  trunk.  In  irri- 
gating, a  little  bank  of  earth  will 
prevent  the  water  standing  around 
the  trunk,  especially  if  the  basin  is 
used.  Then  hoe  or  cultivate  the 
irrigated  area  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
shape  to  crumble  well.  A  pot-hole 
blown  into  the  clay  or  hardpan  will 
become  a  permanent  little  cesspool 
sooner  or  later.  When  this  happens 
the  tree  either  dies  right  out  or 
becomes  weakly  and  unprofitable. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  POINTERS. 

Look  out  for  the  first  blight  and 
start  the  fight  early  in  "blight" 
regions.  Keep  all  suckers  rubbed 
off  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  from 
around  the  crown.  Burn  all  clip- 
pings as  they  are  cut  and  use  cya- 
nide of  mercury  on  both  cuts  and 
tools  against  infection.  This  is  the 
latest  recommendation  of  science 
and  supersedes  corrosive  sublimate, 
formalin,  crude  carbolic  or  any  other 
disinfectant  that  has  been  used.  The 
mixture  is  one  part  of  cyanide  of 
mercury  crystals  to  500  parts  of 
water.  The  solution  must  be  kept 
in  a  glass  or  earthen  jar  and  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  or  swab. 


No  Need  of  Sun-Burned  Trees 


Colusa  county  trees  have  a  much 
more  serious  tendency  to  sunburn  in 
the  dry  heat  of  summer  than  trees 
in  Santa  Clara  co(unty,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  any  sunburn  in  Colusa, 
says  Horticultural  Commissioner  Lk 
R.  Boedefeld,  commenting  on  his  re- 
mark that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  his  fruit  grow- 
ers. 

In  days  when  red  spider  control 
was  not  so  much  of  a  certainty  as 
now,  the  Boedefeld  orchard  was  more 
"than  once  partially  defoliated  by  the 
insects.  Whenever  this  happened, 
the  sides  of  limbs  unduly  exposed 
became  dried  out  and  the  bark 
cracked  and  peeled  off.  Concave 
sides  of  limbs  on  eastern  and  north- 
eastern sides  of  trees  which  thus 
caught  the  full  force  of  afternoon 
sunshine  became  weakened  in  the 
same  way.  The  sun-shaded  trunks  of 
young  trees  also  became  sunburned. 


But  Mr.  Boedefeld's  young  orchard 
ten  years  old  has  never  been  in- 
jured this  way.  The  trunks  and 
crotches  have  been  protected  by 
whitewash.  Red  spider  and  brown 
mite  have  been  kept  off  by  sulphur- 
ing. The  sunshine  has  been  kept 
from  injurious  contact  with 
branches  by  leaving  more  short 
growth  on  them,  filling  the  center 
of  the  tree  so  when  they  bend  under 
their  loads  they  are  not  exposed  as 
they  would  be  if  pruned  in  the  vase 
form.  One  additional  protection  is 
emphasized.  A  vigorous  supply  limb 
will  not  sunburn,  if  kept  supplied 
with  plenty  of  moisture  from  the 
soil.  In  the  past  seven  years  June 
irrigation  has  been  practiced  in- 
creasingly. At  this  time,  the  winter 
moisture  is  usually  about  exhausted 
and  sunburn  is  imminent.  But  with 
irrigation,  injurious  temperatures  in 
the  trunks  and  branches  are  pre- 
vented. 


P Purpose7  New  ■    ^       Fitting-sand        ■  A 

NEW  Rn"  ■     ■          Valves  . 

Threads  A  t(led  M          Special           ■  «j 

Coupling*  Screw  ■  Fitting! 

Hot  Casing  Made  to          ■  . 

Asphaltnm  Order  »»  *M 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 

PACIFIC    PIPE  CO. 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Giant 
Winter 


Rhubarb 


Now  Is  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to  $1,600 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  prices. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Specialist,   Pasadena,  California. 


The  DEALER  says* 

"the  <an|*  maiic 
protects  you  from 
imitations9 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this:  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamites  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land,  blasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book. 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


FOR 
SUSPENSION 
SPREAD 


ADHESION 


CONTROL 
There  is  no 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Equal  to 

Nu  Rex  Form  (powder) 

Costs  no  more. 
Endorsed  by  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  as 
being  "THE  BEST  THING  in  behalf  of  Horti- 
culture that  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
25  years."  '     Write  for  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CALIF. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  fvlde  Rural  Press.] 


•Ircumference  of  11  feet,  four  feet 
rom  the  ground.    If  he  gets  half  a 
ton  again  this  year  at  12%  cents 
which  is  today's  quotation)  it  will 


"Some"  Peach  Orchard. 

V.  D.  Whitmore  of  Ceres  (Stanis- 
laus county)  has  SO  acres  of  nine 
and  ten-year-old  peaches  that  pro 
duced  an  average  of  eleven  tons  to 
the  acre  last  year.  They  are  Phil 
lips.  Tuscans  and  Albertas.  They 
had  been  contracted  for  at  $50  a 
ton  and  that  was  the  price  paid, 
though  $60  prevailed  during  the 
canning  season.  We  noticed  a  mcli- 
lotus  cover-crop  coming  along  and 
a  gang  of  primers  was  just  finishing 
the  pruning  (the  third  week  in 
February).  A  few  trees  had  been 
left  in  one  corner  thinned  out  only 
and  not  headed  in  at  all.  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  crop  of  last  year  the  trees 
had  made  plenty  of  now  wood.  These 
large  results  are  obtained  by  extra 
irrigation  from  a  supplementary 
pumping  plant  on  the  place,  after 
the  system  canals  cease  to  run.  It 
is  only  about  36  feet  to  water  and 
electric  power  is  used.  The  land 
and  conditions  here  seem  to  be  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  peach.  Five 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  gives  any- 
way tangible  results — it  is  a  record 
to  be  proud  of  for  any  section. 

Bees  and  Alfalfa. 

A  friendly-looking  man  in  a  nice 
new  machine  ranged  alongside  of 
our  rather  disreputable  -  looking 
"Lizzie"  on  the  Rodeo  ferry  last 
week  and  with  the  free-masonry  of 
dwellers  on  the  land  we  had  a  little 
visit.  The  friendly-looking  man  was 
J.  F.  Poole,  an  alfalfa  grower  of 
Stratford  (Kings  county),  who  had 
had  to  rent  his  place  when  his  boys 
were  taken  into  the  army,  and  was 
thus  free  till  he  could  get  it  back 
again,  and  was  taking  a  trip  round 
the  State  with  his  family.  He  told 
us  that  he  also  had  a  bee  ranch  in 
San  Diegcr  county  with  a  man  in 
charge,  but  that  owing  to  "European 
foul  brood"  he  only  had  about  400 
colonies  left  out  of  1600  he  owned 
in  1916.  He  said  beekeeping  was 
a  good  business  apart  from  its  use 
as  a  means  of  fertilizing  fruit  trees. 
The  prices  now  obtaining  are  remun- 
erative. In  past  years  he  had  sold 
many  a  carload  at  three  cents  a 
pound.  A  cattle  range  where  bees 
may  also  be  kept  and  an  alfalfa 
ranch  as  a  feeding  station  are  a 
pretty  profitable  combination. 

Nitrates  From  the  Air. 

A  Nitrogen  Products  and  Carbide 
Company  is  to  establish  works  at 
Workington  (England)  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cyanamide,  a  fertilizer 
produced  by  extracting  carbide  and 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  combining 
them,  according  to  Commerce  Re- 
ports. The  scheme  will  render  the 
United  Kingdom  independent  of  im- 
ported nitrates  from  Chile.  Carbide 
will  be  an  important  product  of  the 
new  industry,  and  the  plant  will 
provide  for  the  working  of  all  the 
by-products  of  coal,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  benzol,  oils,  pitch, 
etc.  The  works  will  take  two  and 
a  half  years  to  complete.  If  this 
should  result  in  cheapening  nitrate 
of  soda  to  our  own  farmers  more  of 
it  would  be  used. 

Apricot  Pits  and  the  War. 

California  has  an  annual  crop  of 
7000  tons  of  apricot  pits,  which  were 
formerly  sold  to  Germany  and  Den- 
mark at  about  $45  a  ton.  Accord- 
ing to  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine, 
when  the  war  closed  this  market, 
and  the  price  dropped  to  $15,  a 
California  chemist  bought  a  supply 
and  started  experimenting.  He  is 
now  marketing  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil;  a  meal  used  in  cooking;  oil  of 
apricot,  known  as  bitter  oil  of  al- 
monds; American  blue,  from  which 
Prussic  acid  can  be  made,  and  other 
by-products  which  give  a  total  yield 
of  more  than  $2000  for  peach  pits. 

Distributing  Gopher  Poison. 

The  weighing  out  of  poison  for 
gopher  mixtures  has  been  found  dif- 
ficult for  farmers,  so  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Bremner  of  Sonoma 
county  weighs  it  out  for  them.  He 
puts  it  up  in  small  pepper  cans  with 
sifter  tops.     Directions  say:  "From 
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a  pepper-box  sift  slowly  one-eighth 
ounce  of  powdered  strychnine  (alka- 
loid) and  one-tenth  of  this  quantity 
of  saccharine  over  four  quarts  of 
dampened  baits."  The  amount — four 
quarts  of  bait — meets  the  needs  of 
the  average  farmer,  is  convenient, 
and  sells  for  a  few  cents. 

Blasting  to  Plant  Figs. 

Forty  acres  were  set  to  calimyrna 
figs  a  year  ago  by  Dr.  Norman  S. 
Perk,  three  miles  east  of  Merced, 
and  he  had  every  hole  blasted  before 
planting.  The  orchard  was  given 
assiduous  care  and  cultivation 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  young 
trees  were  wrapped  in  straw.  Like 
Caesar's  army,  they  were  led  into 
winter  quarters.  Mr.  Peck  lost  very 
few  trees,  which  have  made  rapid 
growth.  He  figures  that  in  seven 
or  eight  years  this  should  make  him 
an  ideal  home,  providing  a  substan- 
tial income. 

Quarantine  Amended  to  Admit  Bulbs. 

The  quarantine  governing  the  im- 
portation of  nursery  stock,  etc.,  into 
the  United  States  has  been  amended 
to  permit  the  importation  of  lily 
bulbs,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  tulip  and 
crocus  properly  packed  in  accord- 
ance with  methods  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board.  Dry 
earth  is  the  only  suitable  material 
known  for  packing  these  bulbs  and 
this  earth  is  sterilized  by  heat  so  as 
to  involve  no  additional  risk  of  in- 
troduction of  dangerous  plant  pests. 

Dusting  for  Aphis  on  Walnuts. 

"I  have  an  idea  that  some  of  the 
dust  mixtures  which  Professor  Ralph 
E.  Smith  has  perfected  will  be  par- 
ticularly efficient  when  used  upon, 
aphis,  and  we  are  going  to  send  out 
a  few  small  samples  hoping  to  try 
it  out,"  skid  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Kellogg  of  Santa'  Barbara  in 
a  recent  letter. 

A  Profitable  Servant. 

There  is  a  Black  Mission  fig  tree 
on  the  ranch  of  John  Wolfsen 
(Merced  county)  that  produced  half 
a  ton  of  dried  figs  last  year.  The 
tree  has  a  spread  of  60  feet  and  a 


pay  for  movies  and.  ice  crea 
whole  year! 

Valencias  vs.  Lemons. 

Valencia  oranges  seem  to  be  coi 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 
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RCADIAN  Sulphate  Ammonia  supplies  quick-acting  nitroge 
Does  it  afford  any  other  element  of  plant  food?  Yesfit  coatait 
sulphur,  which  is  highly  beneficial  on  certain  soils.  Experiment  st 
tions  have  shown  that  sulphur  plays  a  more  important  part  in  pla 
growth,  than  was  previously  conceded.  Work  conducted  by  F'r. 
C.  B.  Lipman  and  W.  F.  Gericke  is  summed  up  in  the  following: 

"The  superiority  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  over  other 
readily  available  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  for  barley  on  the 
Oakley  blow  sand  as  demonstrated  in  early  experiments, 
is  confirmed  in  a  new  series  of  tests.'* 

The  cause  of  such  superiority  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was  sougj 
for,  and  believed  to  be  the  sulphur  content. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standar 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  f< 
years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dr 

Ammonia  25*4%.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


The  Great  American  Ammoniate 


rv.  ' 


F.r  sola  by:  CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Puciflc  Hone  Coal  M 
Fertilizing  Co.,  Paclflc  Ganno  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.,  California  Fertilizer  w',irk7 
Los  Angeles:  Paclflc  Guano  *  Fertilizer  Co.,  Paciflr  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co  Arr*  ™li„r  j 
Chemical  Works,  Hanser  Packing:  Co.    OKEOON.  Portland:  Union  Meat  Co.         '  *T"""nr"». 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, ivrite 


The  Company 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal 


Agricultural 
Department 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  aite  ftbwn 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — 7  Note  the 
£ood  foots  ^for  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings— a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.    Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shippmg 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pean, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  foot-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  yom 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  »s 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Wjite  us  today. 

Address  Dept.  H.  f\S  /~\  - 


SILVA'BERGTHOLDT  GO 
Newcastle -Cal. 

"Be Hind  e evcK.  tree 
guarant  ee" 


is  our 
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ing  into  favor  here  (at  Santa  Bar- 
bara) on  account  of  being  more  re- 
sis  tent  to  cold  than  are  lemons;  also 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
ripen  at  a  season  when  the  market 
is  very  strong,  holding  on  as  they 
do  until  late  In  the  season,  says 
Prof.  Ralph  0.  Smith. 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  lit  ALL  SIZES 


™e  HfJSSELL  TRACTOR. 


RUSSELL 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAWMILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  AH  AVE  RILL  MACHINI 


REE MAM 

Mm^GAADUK  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 


Difchinq  Made  Easy 


Willi  this  Simplex  Ditcher 
Fine  For  Irrigation.  OaD't  be  beat  for  cutting 
lateral*  and  cleaning  out  old  ditches.  Works  in 
any  soil   Dies    V-abaped    dttch  down  to  4  ft. 

Practically  all  steel.  v>,(, . 
Reversible.  Equal  to  — 
100  men.  Pays  for  It- 
self In  a  day.  Also 
grades  roads.  Fills 
guiilep.  Back  Alls  and 
levels  ground. 

Simplex  Firm  DitcberCo 

1 n corpora ted 
Box  77   Oweniboro,  Kv- 


for 

Ditch- 
ing 
book 
and 
money 
back 
guar- 
anty 


THE  21.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 
B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  IiOb  Angrelei 
Distributors. 

THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  coat,  the  searing  of  the  earlier 
AermotoiR,  making  them  self -oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keep*  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  OU- 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  ;o  pomp  in  the  lightest  oreeze,  vi 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.? 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  SuppI}     Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  JtEUMTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


A  PROMISING  SEASON  FOR  PEAR 
GROWERS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

More  pears  have  been  sold  already 
at  from  16c  to  18c  dry  than  any 
other  price,  we  were  told  in  an  in- 
terview with  Prank  T.  Swett,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Pear  Growers' 
Association.  The  following  facts 
were  brought  forth  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  associa- 
tion on  Monday,  April  7.  There  is 
now  a  living,  active  market  for  dried 
pears  in  any  quantity.  Every  single 
pear,  windfalls  or  scarred  or  No.  2 
fruit,  should  be  dried,  for  it  will 
have  a  substantial  market  value. 
Pears  dry  away  an  average  of  about 
five  to  one  and  cost  from  $10  to  $15 
a  ton  green  to  dry.  At  18c  a  pound 
one  ton  dried  would  be  $360,  or 
about  $60  a  ton  green — orchard  run, 
unpacked.  The  association  is  urging 
all  its  members  to  purchase  trays 
and  sulphur  houses  or  balloon  hoods 
and  general  equipment  for  drying. 

The  great  lesson  dried  pear  men 
have  received  in  the  past  four  years 
is  that  markets  can  be  and  have 
been  established  where  none  were 
before.  Formerly,  practically  all 
dried  pears  were  consumed  in  Europe. 
When  the  embargo  was  placed  on 
our  shipments  there,  we  began  push- 
ing our  wares  at  home.  Our  own 
people  have  learned  to  eat  dried 
pears,  so  now  we  have  two  markets 
instead  of  one.  The  directors  believe 
that  while  in  the  past  the  output  of 
dried  pears  has  not  exceeded  2000 
tons  a  year,  that  a  market  is  devel- 
oping that  will  absorb  from  6000  to 
8000  tons  a  year.  Furthermore,  they 
believe  that  in  spite  of  this  vastly 
increased  output  it  will,  by  making 
the  dried  pear  a  staple  article  of 
diet,  result  in  stiffening  the  general 
market  to  steady,  good  prices.  Trade 
papers  at  present  do  not  even  quote 
prices  on  dried  pears,  but  they  will 
when  it  becomes  a  staple. 

The  price  of  trays  is  going  stead- 
ily up  and  men  should  buy  their 
tray  material  now.  Napa  county 
growers  bought  (co-operatively)  this 
spring  at  48c  for  pine  trays  3x8,  but 
they  have  advanced  10c  to  15c  since 
then.  At  the  meeting  today  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  co-operative  dry 
yard  if  possible,  to  dry  from  2000  to 
3000  tons  of  No.  2  and  windfall 
pears  in  the  Sacramento  river  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Swett  said  he  heard  from 
a  recent  arrival  that  California 
canned  pears  were  selling  at  retail 
in  London — $1. 5ft  per  can! 


ALMONDS  AND  APRICOTS  LIGHT. 

Tn  Contra  Costa  county  to  date 
(April  S)  the  apricot  crop  can  be 
estimated  at  25  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
The  frost  on  March  10  was  respon- 
sible for  a  considerable  loss  and  the 
rainy,  cold  weather  for  the  rest. 

In  the  Oakley  district  almonds  are 
light.  We  went  into  a  number  of 
orchards  and.  although  it  is  a  little 
early  to  tell  positively,  almonds  will 
be  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
a  crop  here.  John  Trembath  said 
that  Lewellings  were  best  and  then 
the  Trembath  seedling.  The  Ne  Plus 
makes  the  best  showing  of  the  Hatch 
varieties.  B.  L.  Norcross  finds  the 
Texas  Prolific,  Drakes  and  Sultanas 
best,  the  latter  leading,  as,  though 
this  variety  does  not  show  heavy 
bloom,  they  generally  all  set. 

We  have  noticed  the  absence  of 
bees  in  all  orchards  this  year,  as  it 
has  not  been  favorable  weather  such 
as  invites  the  bee  of  a  genial  spring. 
Also  the  syrphid  flies  are  conspicu- 
ously few.  That  growers  are  taking 
more  interest  in  the  economic  value 
of  the  bee  as  a  pollenizer  is  shown 
in  the  fact  of  small  bee  associations 
being  formed  in  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions. A  number  of  colonies  have 
been  shipped  to  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley from  the  mountains  of  Lake 
county.  It  is  not  necessary  to  scat- 
ter them  through  the  orchard.  They 
can  all  be  put  in  one  place.  Prune 
conditions  look  very  promising  in 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  and  in 
Santa  Clara.  

The  Ripon  Cantaloupe  Growers' 
Association  has  already  signed  up 
300  acres  of  cantaloupes  for  the  sea- 
son, with  more  in  sight;  also  100 
acres  each  of  watermelons  and  cas- 
abas. 


Mr.  Farmer  =  Dry  Your  Raisins = Prunes = 
Peaches=Pears=AppIes=Qrapes 

Every  year  your  losses  run  into  thousands  of  dollars  because  of  adverse 
treatber  conditions — over-ripe  products,  etc.  THE  SAHARA  IHMER  guarantees 
you  against  such  losses.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  insurance  possible.  You 
carry  insurance  on  your  house,  your  barn,  your  automobile,  but  not  on  your 
crops.  Last  year  the  California  growers  lost  thousands  of  dollars  because  of 
'the  early  rains,  Tt  may  happen  again  this  year.  Can  you  afford  to  take  the 
chance? 

Tllli  WINK  GRAPES  must  be  dried  and  tjiey  will  then  find  a  ready  market. 
Most  ol  *lic  California  growers  are  making  ready  to  dry  their  1919  crop.  The 
''Sahara  Ilrier"  is  the  most  efficient  and  inexpensive  machine  on  the  market.  It. 
will  do  the  work  in  from  S  to  12  hours  and  give  you  a  more  uniform  product 
than  by  the  slm  process.  It  is  metal  and  asbestos  construction — fire  and  fool 
proof.  No  expert  help  needed  and  fuel  cost  should  not  exceed  00c  per  day. 
Dimensions  are  l(i  ft.  x  8  ft.  x  6  ft. 

WK  GUARANTEE  the  machine  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Our  patented 
process  makes  this  possible.  Prices  are  $(ir>0  and  .fNT>0  for  our  one-ton-per-day 
drier.    See  our  representatives  for  particulars. 

Cameron  S  Mc  Donald.  Chico;  Calif. 

(  lark  Si  Croswaite,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

C.  C  Moon  &  Co.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

A.  L,  Bowman,  Lodi,  Calif. 

Chas.  F.  Wyer,  Napa,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Home  Office:  149  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Landscape  Architects 
and  Gardeners 

Do  not  forget,  when  making  your  plans, 
or  giving  estimates,  that  we  have  the  stock 
you  need,  and  will  allow  very  liberal  dis- 
count. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Company 


MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  IRRIGATING 

SIPHON 


(Patented) 


TAKES  THE  GATES 
OCT  OF  IRRIGATION 

It  SIPHONS  the  water  OVER  the  ditch  bank— eliminates  cutting  and  washing  ol 
banks. 

Primed  or  unprimed  in  a  moment.  Readily  moved  from  place  to  place.  Operated 
by  one  man.  Take  out  the  water  where  you  want  it.  Divide  it  as  you  like.  Adaptable 
to  any  condition.  Have  you  counted  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  your  check  gates 
per  acre,  their  short  life  and  cost  of  replacement? 

Tell  us  about  your  local  conditions,  how  much  water  you  use,  etc  Let  us  advise  jrou 
about  building  your  ditches.    Reliable  information  will  be  given  you. 

IRRIGATING  SIPHON  COMPANY 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Koral  Pre**.] 


Tenants  Sell  Manure. 

That  alfalfa  and  livestock  should 
form  the  principal  basis  of  farming 
operations  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is 
a  conviction  reached  by  many  ranch- 
ers here.  Too  many  do  not  take 
fully  into  consideration  the  value  of 
fertilizer  that  is  produced,  on  the 
ranch,  by  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  flock 
of  sheep.  I  have  been  informed  that 
during  this  season  about  1400  car- 
loads of  manure  have  been  shipped 
from  various  valley  points.  The  av- 
erage price  paid  for  it  here  is  $2.50 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Of  course,  our 
irrigation  water  brings  a  fertile  re- 
newing sediment  that  builds  up  the 
soil,  but  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
land  owners  as  a  rule  are  not  sell- 
ing their  barnyard  manure — the  sales 
mentioned  above  are  mostly  made  by 
tenants.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for 
owners  to  specify  in  leases  that  all 
manure  must  be  spread  on  the  fields? 

Limed  Alfalfa  Fixes  Nitrogen. 

Plots  of  alfalfa  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  were  treated 
with  lime  in  quantities  from  1000 
to  4000  pounds  per  acre.  Lowest 
yield  of  alfalfa  and  of  nitrogen  (in 
protein)  came  from  unlimed  check 
plots.  Highest  yields  of  alfalfa  and 
nitrogen  came  from  the  plot  receiv- 
ing most  lime,  and  yields  between 
were  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lime  applied.  Of  the 
213.41  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
in  the  crop  from  the  4000-pounds- 
per-acre  plat,  it  is  estimated  that 
between  150  and  175  pounds  came 
from  the  air. 

Lime  Improves  Alkali. 

In  experiments  tp  find  the  effect 
of  lime  on  alkali,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  its  effect  on  ammonifica- 
tion  (the  first  step  in  transforming 
nitrogen  fertilizers  into  available 
form  for  plants),  the  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station  found  that  lime  (cal- 
cium carbonate)  exerted  a  marked 
beneficial  influence  on  ammonifica- 
tion.  In  every  case  the  lime  reduced 
the  poisoning  qualities  of  the  alkalis  j 
(sodium  carbonate,  sodium  bicarbon-  | 
ate,   sodium   sulphate,   and   sodium  I 


chlorid)  and  in  some  cases  it  even 
made  them  stimulative. 

Boys  Raised  Peanuts. 

Two  large  sacks  of  peanuts  were 
harvested  about  November  1  by 
Jacob  and  Henry  Boerg  of  Kern 
county.  They  had  on  May  15  planted 
one  quart  of  fine,  big,  hum-backed, 
knock-kneed,  double-jointed  peanuts 
nine  inches  apart  and  three  inches 
deep  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The 
soil  was  sandy,  so  the  boys  irri- 
gated once  a  week  and  took  good 
care  of  the  plants,  but  never  covered 
the  blossoms.  Not  content  with  their 
exploit,  they  say  they  would  have 
done  better  by  planting  March  15. 

Avoided  Weevils  in  Beans. 

To  avoid  weevils  in  Lady  Wash- 
ington beans,  David  Klotc  of  Sac- 
ramento county  believes  July  plant- 
ing works.  In  1917  he  planted  a 
few  in  his  garden  late  in  May  and 
got  about  100  pounds,  all  "buggy." 
In  1918  he  planted  about  July  7  and 
got  no  bugs,  though  a  neighbor  with 
three  acres  planted  about  June  1, 
1918,  harvested  21  sacks  "alive  with 
bugs."  Mr.  Klotc's  beans  matured 
in  fine  shape  from  the  July  plant- 
ing, as  this  variety  requires  only 
about  90  days. 

Must  Dig  Out  Water  Grass. 

The  cheapest,  most  practical  way 
to  get  water  grass  out  of  a  field  of 
rice,  according  to  J.  V.  Biard  of 
Glenn  county  is  to  put  on  hip  boots, 
wade  out  in  the  rice  field,  and  cut 
it  off  underground  with  a  little 
scythe.  Rice  men  paid  $4.75  per  day 
for  labor  to  do  this.  The  grass  is 
laid  on  the  checks  to  dry  so  it  will 
burn.  This  is  cheaper  than  to  try 
to  screen  the  seed  out  of  incoming 
irrigation  water  by  any  means 
known  to  Mr.  Biard. 

Barb  Wire  Close  Above  Woven  Wire. 

Ah,  it  looked  fine!  a  woven  wire 
fence  with  two  strands  of  barbed 
wire  spaced  about  eight  inches  apart 
above  the  woven  wire.  Bing!  pop! 
went  the  staples,  and  the  woven  wire 
was  broken  down  as  the  old  horse 
stretched   between   the  woven  part 


Monarch  Tractor 


SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
TRACKS 
AND  SHOES. 


There  are  years  of  study  and  development  bark  of 
the  Monarch  Creeper  Belt,  and  the  highly  efficient 
track  and  track-nhoe  construction.  The  patented  One- 
piece  manganese  steel  shoes  stand  up  to*heavy  service 
for  lonjr  I-  ■  i. >  -  with  practically  no  wear.  No  lubrica- 
tion needed  because  there  is  little  friction.  Monarch 
Tracks  hare  two  long-  lives. — when  the  lug"  on  any 
shoe  shows  wear,  turn  the  shoe  end  for  end  and  a  new 
lug  surface  is  ready  for  business.  Don' i  be  mistaken 
— it's  a  Monarch  you  need. 

MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 


STATU  lMSTKIIU'TOKS 


ISO  8.  Aurora, 

Long-  Distance  Phones: 


Stockton, 

1011W. 


Cal. 


WRITE 
FOR 

CATALOG. 


Local  Distributors 

FRESNO — MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

2*425  I  i .  m...  St. 

MODESTO — E.  C8TICK  Si  SON. 

LOS  ANGELES — W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.. 

211  N.  Los  Aneelea  St. 

J.  W.  WULF.  Holtville. 

J.  E.  STl'ART  ESTATE,  Ventura. 

SACRAMENTO — 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  TRACTOR  CO. 
SAN  JOSE — THE  FARMERS  UNION, 

161  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 
SANTA  MARIA — BRYANT  TROTT  &  CO. 


Some  Excellent  Territory  fur  Live  Dealers. 


Always  more  miles 
on  Ajax  tires 

MORE  and  more  the  farmer  turns  to  Ajax  as  tke  tires 
to  save  him  miles  and  money. 
"More  miles!"  is  every  Ajax  user's  verdict. 

ROAD  KING 

Ajax  Road  King  yields  more  mileage  because  more  mileage  is 
built  into  it.  The  special  Ajax  feature — Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 
—  braces  and  reinforces  the  tread.  See  the  picture  of  the  Ajax 
Road  King.  Note  how  the  Shoulders  of  Strength  put  more  tread 
on  *he  road — how  they  give  more  strength  where  strength  is  needed. 

Dirt  Track  Champion 

Ajax  tires  have  won  the  dirt  track  championship  of  America  for 
two  successive  years.  In  1918  at  county  fairs,  etc.,  all  over  the 
United  States,  they  smashed  9  world's  records  and  shattered  49 

track  records. 

Tires  which—are  best  for  dirt  track  racing  are  best  for  you,  for 
dirt  tracks  are  merely  country  roads  fenced  in. 
Ajax  tires  will  win  for  you.   Try  them. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Mile* 


X  I  R  E  S 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factorial--  T-''i)on.  V  J.  KrancheM  iu  I>ea4ing  Cities 
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and  the  first  strand  of  barbed  wire 
to  get  grass  on  the  outside.  Had  the 
first  strand  of  barbed  wire  been  no 
more  than  three  inches  from  the 
woven  fence,  the  horse  could  not 
have  nosed  through. 

Plowed  Too  Late  for  Corn. 

A  field  of  Egyptian  corn  covering 
the  crown  of  a  rounded  hill  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  showed  a  sadly 
characteristic  lot  of  bare  patches. 
It  stood  at  various  heights  averaging 
a  little  over  a  foot  where  it  ought 
to  have  been  uniformly  about  three 
feet  tall.  Its  deficiency  was  ex- 
plained by  the  farmer  when  he  said 
it  had  been  plowed  after  the  last 
spring  rain  had  dried  away. 

Arizona  Dry  Farmed  Indian  Corn. 

Hickory  King  corn  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  green  silage,  13,320  pounds 
per  acre,  in  a  test  on  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station  dry  farm  at  Pres- 
cott  during  a  season  of  fair  rainfall 
a  few  years  ago.  The  small  Indian 
corns  are  said  to  appear  to  better 
advantage  under  less  favorable  rain 
conditions. 

June  Watermelons. 

By  planting  watermelons  late  in 
January,  C.  L.  Grimston  of  Imperial 
county  generally  starts  shipping  to 
Eastern  and  Canadian  markets  early 
in  June.  The  January  planting  is 
protected  from  cold  by  waxed  paper. 
Returns  run  from  $200  to  $600  per 
acre. 


PIMA  NAMES  BEANS.  NOT  A 
SEAN. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  the  Pima  bean 
better  than  the  kinds  we  are  now 
growing?  If  so,  please  tell  us  about 
it. — Reader,  Tulare. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Hendry,  University 
Farm.] 

Any  bean  variety  ooi.ained  from 
the  Pima  Indian  villages  of  southern 
Arizona  may  be  properly  called  Pima. 
The  white  tepary  of  commerce  was 
so  obtained,  and  is  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Pima  bean.  It  may 
be  that  the  Pima  inquired  about  by 
the  correspondent  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  tepary.  Several  varie- 
ties of  beans,  however,  of  the  same 
species  as  the  pink  (phaseolus  vul- 
garis) have  also  been  obtained  from 
the  Pima  Indians,  and  have  also  been 
known  as  Pima  beans.  In  short,  no 
one  bean  derived  from  these  Indians 
is  more  entitled  to  the  name  Pima 
than  another. 

All  of  the  dozens  of  tepary  varie- 
ties (Phaseolus  acntifolius  var.  lati- 
folius),  white,  yellow,  black,  brown, 
and  mottled  are  Pima  beans  and  are 
therefore  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
origin  to  the  name  Pima. 

The  tepary  varieties  are  unexcelled 
as  to  productiveness  in  the  hot  arid 
portions  of  the  Southwest  and  have 
been  more  productive  than  any  other 
species  of  beans  In  the  interior  dis- 
tricts of  California.  No  variety  of 
common  beans,  Pima  or  otherwise, 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  in 
any  way  equal  the  tepary  in  drought 
tolerance.  Pima  beans  of  the  com- 
mon type  (Phaseolus  vulgaris)  are 
in  no  way  superior  to  such  well- 
known  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
as  the  red  Mexican  and  the  pink. 

The  so-called  blackeye  bean  nearly 
equals  the  tepary  in  drought  resist- 
ance, but  strictly  speaking  the  black- 
eye  is  not  a  Dean  but  is  a  cow-pea 
(Vigna  sinensis)  and  is  no  more 
closely  related  to  our  common  bean 
varieties  than  are  peas,  lentils,  gar- 
banzos,  horsebeans,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  similar  leguminous  crop. 

Of  the  common  California  bean 
varieties,  the  red  Mexican  is  perhaps 
the  most  drought  resistant,  being 
slightly  superior  in  this  respect  to 
the  pink.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  Pima  varieties,  except  the  tepary, 
have  as  yet  been  found  which  will 
equal  either  of  these  two  varieties  in 
productiveness  in  upland  situations 
in  the  drier,  hotter  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia. • 

During '  the  past  season  some 
twenty  new  varieties  of  beans  were 
obtained  by  the  Experiment  Station 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Mexico  and  were  tested  both  at 
Davis  and  Fresno,  under  conditions 
of  heat  and  drought,  in  comparison 
to  common  California  bean  varieties. 
In  these  tests  no  varieties  were  found 
superior  to  the  pink  or  red  Mexican 
in  productiveness. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 

Great  Land  Opening 


$250  Per  Acre 
20  Year  Terms 


Water  Free 
Think  of  It 


400  SACKS  OF  ONIONS  PER  ACRE  ON  DELTA  FARM 


First  Offering  California  Delta  Farms 

Richest  and  Most  Productive  Soil 
in  the  State  of  California 

5000  Acres  Delta  Peat  Land  All  Under  Cultivation 

Located  in  the  Delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  15  Miles  Below  Stockton 

The  California  Delta  Farms,  Inc.,  owners  of  40,000  acres  of  the  richest,  most  productive,  fully  improved  farm 
land  in  California,  is  for  the  first  time  offering  its  lands  for  sale.  The  first  unit  of  5000  acres,  divided  into  80, 
100,  160  and  200  acre  farms,  is  now  on  sale  at  $250  per  acre  on  twenty  year  payments. 

These  Lands  Are  Absolutely  the  Best  Farm  Land  Buy  in  the  State  Today. 

This  wonderfully  productive,  rich,  black  peat  soil  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  decomposed  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Every  acre  is  under  cultivation.  Record  crops  of  Potatoes,  Onions,  Corn,  Asparagus,  Barley,  Beans,  and 
Celery  are  produced  on  these  lands  every  year.    700  acres  are  in  Asparagus. 

The  Real  Farmer  will  Appreciate  This  Soil.    If  You  Know  Land  You  will  Buy  Here. 

The  Enormous  Yields  of  These  Lands  will  Stagger  the  Uninitiated. 

Water,  absolutely  free,  in  unlimited  quantity  for  irrigation  is  drawn  by  gravity  flow  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River  and  tributaries.  The  farmer's  only  gamble  here  is  the  market  price.  The  combination  of  deep,  rich 
peat  soil,  sure  unlimited  water  supply  and  long  growing  season  assure  a  bumper  crop. 

This  5000  Acres  at  $250  Will  Sell  Fast.    The  Next  Unit  Will  Go  On  Sale  at  $275  Per  Acre. 

If  you  have  $5000  or  more  to  invest,  and  are  in  the  market  fpr  a  real  farm,  write  for  descriptive  folder,  con- 
taining 26  striking  photographs  of  these  incomparable  Delta  Farms. 

FARM  SERVICE:   We  Have  a  Special  Leasing  Offer  to  Make  Our  Buyers. 

CALIFORNIA  DELTA  FARMS,  Inc. 

Address  All  Correspondence  to 

ARTHUR  C.  PARSONS 

MAIN  LAND  SALES  OFFICE— SUITE  901  HOBART  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Phone  Sutter  6051. 

Los  Angeles  Sales  Office — 1002  Trust  &  Savings  Bldg.  Stockton  Sales  Office— Belding  Bldg.,  Stockton. 
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Progress  of  Bills  in  State  Legislature 

IBy  Our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent.] 


Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Assembly  bills  of  speoial  agricul- 
tural interest  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  mostly  those  which 
had  been  previously  recommended 
by  the  State  Budget  Board;  but  sev- 
eral not  recommended  by  the  latter 
have  received  the  former's  approval. 
Of  these,  we  point  out  the  follow- 
ing: No..  38,  by  C.  Iff.  Kline,  in- 
tended to  appropriate  $150,000  for 
purchase  of  a  University  Farm  at 
Riverside,  amount  cut  to  $30,000. 
which  by  other  amendments  is  to 
make  the  first  payment  on  such  a 
farm,  final  payments  to  be  made  by 
future  appropriations;  No.  215.  by 
A.  P.  Fleming,  appropriating  $75,- 
000  to  liquidate  the  debt  caused  by 
the  1918  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair, 
passed  by  the  Assembly;  567,  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  appropriat- 
ing $32,000  for  the  special  training 
of  rural  school  teachers  at  the  Chico 
Normal,  $10,000  of  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Budget  Board;  No. 
677,  by  Miss  Esto  Broughton,  $25,- 
000  for  use  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  in  co-operation  with  local 
agencies  to  fight  forest,  brush,  grass, 
and  grain  fires,  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly. Appropriations  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Board  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  mostly  for 
support  of  State  institutions  and 
payment  of  legal  claims  against  the 
State.  Of  special  agricultural  in- 
terest are  the  following:  319,  by 
J.  W.  Johnston.  .$10,000  for  im- 
provement of  State  Fair  Grounds, 
passed  by  the  Assembly;  413.  by 
A.  P.  Fleming,  $53,000  for  support 
of  Los  Angeles  Exposition,  passed 
by  the  Assembly;  449,  by  Lee  Geb- 
hart,  $40,000  to  complete  the  State 
Fair  Agricultural  Building;  450.  by 
Gebhart,  $30,000  for  additional  land 
for  State  Fair;  482.  by  F.  J.  Cum- 
mings,  to  provide  for  the  labeling  of 


ing  livestock,  an  entirely  new  bill 
has  been  substituted,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  dogs 
to  protect  the  sheep,  to  protect  the 
dogs,  to  protect  everybody.  Here  is 
a  summary  of  its  provisions:  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  allow  dogs  to 
run  at  large  without  a  metal  tag 
which  will  designate  the  person 
claiming  control.  Tt  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  let  any  dog  run  where  live- 
stock or  poultry  are  kept  except 
when  within  reasonable  call.  Dogs 
found  worrying  stock  or  fowl  within 
any  enclosure  may  be  killed  or  im- 
pounded. Dogs  whose  owners  have 
complied  with  this  act  must  not  be 
killed  or  impounded  on  suspicion 
alone.  On  petition  of  25  livestock 
owners,  the  county  supervisors  must 
provide  for  issuance  of  numbered 
license  tags  at  a  cost  of  $1  each. 
Provision  is  made  for  humane  dis- 
posal of  dogs  taken  up  under  the  act. 
Stray  dogs  wearing  tags  may  be  im- 
pounded and  fees  collected.  Failure 
of  the  claimant  to  pay  pound  fees  is 
taken  as  abandonment.  Incorporated 
cities  and  towns  which  provide  for 
identification  by  means  of  tags  are 
exempt.  Violation  of  the  act  is  a 
misdemeanor.  All  fines  and  license 
fees  are  put  into  a-  fund  whose  third- 
named  purpose  is  to  indemnify  own- 
ers o<  dog-damaged  stock.  The  bill 
as  it  now  stands  is  shorter,  clearer, 
and  apparently  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  besides  safeguarding  sheep. 
Senator  King's  Estray  Bill. 

The  estray  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator L.  M.  King  and  objected  to  by- 
fruit  growers  and  small  farmers  has 
been  amended  in  the  Senate  several 
times  and  is  on  the  file  ready  for 
final  passage  by  this  house.  By  its 
terms  the  present  law  remains  in 
full  effect  except  in  supervisorial  dis- 
tricts which  at  a  general  or  special 
election  shall  by  a  majority  vote 
choose  to  come  under  the  King  law. 


seeds  as  to  their  purity  and  germina-  ,  The  iatter  provides  that  anyone  find 


lion,  with  amendments  making  it 
stricter. 

State  Market  Commission  Bill. 

The  stage  was  all  set  with  the 
highest  officials  of  various  co-opera- 
tive associations  and  others  to  de- 
fend or  oppose  Senator  W.  E. 
Brown's  bill  639.  which  proposes  to 
repeal  the  present  State  Market  Com- 
mission law  and  establish  a  State 
commission  market  as  intended  un- 
der the  law  of  1915.  which  was  car- 
ried through  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Brown.  The  Senator,  to  show  that 
he  is  not  against  co-operative  organ- 
izations, has  prepared  amendments 
stating  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  that  the  State  commission  mar- 
ket is  to  promote  co-operative  asso- 
ciations among  producers  and  to  fos- 
ter co-operation  between  producers 
and  consumers.  Another  amendment 
by  Senator  Brown  provides  that  the 
three  proposed  market  directors  shall 
serve  without  pay.  but  shall  employ 
a  secretary  for  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  business  at  a  salary  of 
$3,600  per  year.  Another  amend- 
ment reiuccs  the  appropriation  asked 
from  $100,000  to  $40,000,  which  is 
the  same  as  in  another  bill  just 
passed  out  to  the  Legislature.  The 
stage  was  all  set  in  the  Agricultural 
Committee  room,  but  the  committee 
said  "shoo"  by  referring  it  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  latter  has 
announced  that  it  does  not  want  the 
buck  passed  to  it  and  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  will  have  to 
thresh  out  the  merits  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  will  con- 
sider it. 

To  Protect  Dogs  and  livestock. 

As  agreed  at  the  big  hearing  on 
Senator  B.  F.  Rush's  bill  641  to  pre- 
vent does  from  straying  and  worry- 


ing estrays  on  land  entirely  enclosed 
by  a  substantial  fence  as  described 
in  our  previous  notes  may  take  up 
such  estrays  and  collect  for  their 
maintenance  and  damage  by  the 
means  provided  in  the  old  law.  This 
is  surely  as  fair  as  any  law  could  be. 

Good  Dental  .Work  on  Feed  Bill. 

Senator  E.  S.  Rigdon's  bill,  which 
provides,  for  the  labeling  of  commer- 
cial feedstuff s  so  that  farmers  may 
know  what  they  are  buying,  has  had 
some  of  its  teeth  knocked  out  in 
the  Senate;  but  they  were  re-set  by 
the  Assembly  and  the  bill  is  now  on 
file  for  passage  by  the  latter  body. 
The  "teeth"  referred  to  are  the  men- 
tion of  grit  (hen-teeth)  and  mineral 
matter  included  in  poultry  foods,  and 
the  specific  naming  of  all  ingredi- 
ents, telling  also  the  percentage  of 
filler.  The  $5,000  appropriation  bill 
652.  by  Senator  Rigdon.  to  be  used 
in  'enforcing  the  law  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Seed  Labeling  Bills. 

Beans  and  forage  crops  are  in- 
cluded in  Assembly  bill  482.  by  F.J. 
Cummings.  by  one  of  several  amend- 
ments. Another  amendment  provides 
that  if  certain  noxious  weed  seed  are 
included  they  must  be  named  on  the 
label.  Section  3.  regulating  mix- 
tures, is  re-written.  The  bill  is  now 
ready  for  passage  by  the  Assembly. 
This  is  the  companion  of  Senator 
Rigdon's  bill,  which  is  still  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Hay  Bill  Moved  Along. 

Assembly  bill  1005.  by  Walter 
Eden,  providing  for  dirtless  hay  of 
full  weight,  has  been  amended  and 
is  on  file  for  passage  by  the  Assem- 
bly.   One  of  the  amendments  omits 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kill-  the  Weeds  and  Cultivate*  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Chits 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$20(1  in  a  simrle  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  ttht  have  to  plow.  Cuts  seven 
feet  or  less.  Welirhs  but  230  pounds.  Cut 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steel 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  con- 
tains letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,      San  Jose,  Cnl. 


the  requirement  that  hay  must  be 
weighed  within  ten  days  of  date  of 
sale,  because  it  is  sold  so  often  on 
warehouse  receipts,  which  as  a  com- 
mercial custom  show  deductions  from 
actual  weights  when  stored.  The 
paragraph  stating  who  shall  enforce 
the  law  has  beea  omitted,  so  just 


prepare  to  dig  up  your  gold  for  dirt 

and  rocks  if  you  buy  hay. 

Irrigation  District  Electricity. 

Miss  Esto  B.  Broughton'a  Assem- 
bly bill  168,  providing  that  Irriga- 
tion districts  may  generate  and  sell 
electricity,  has  passed  the  Assembly 
and  is  now  in  the  Senate  Irrigation 


TheHouroftheTractor 


Power  on 
the^fara 


Demonstration 
Sacramento 
Mayg-ll-lft? 


is  the  Econonprof  Time. 

If  you  do  not  now  own  a  tractor  but 
do  o Wn  land,  you  have  thought  of  buying 
a  tractor  some  day.  See  the  various 
makes,  kinds,  styles  and  sizes  actually  at 
work  in  the  ground. 

There  is  no  picture  book  equal  to  what 
you  will  see  at  the  tractor  demonstration 
by  all  these  various  machines  plowing, 
harrowing,  cultivating  and  doing'  other 
farm  work.  : 

Whatever  anybody  may  have  told 
you,  whatever  you  may  have  read,  or  • 
whatever  conception  you  may  have  ac- 
quired about  tractors,  cannot  equal  see- 
ing them  actually  doing  the  work  you 
want  them  to  do  on  your  farm. 

A  day,  three  days,  a  week,  spent  at  the 
tractor  demonstration  may  save  you 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  in 
money  and  weeks  or  months  of  mis- 
understanding should  you  by  any  mis- 
take buy  the  wrong  kind  of  tractor  for 
your  particular  purpose. 

See  these  tractors  in  action.  Consider 
your  own  needs,  then  purchase  the  trac- 
tor accordingly. 

TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

At  Sacramento,  California,  May  6-11,  1919. 

It  will  pay  you  to  come. 

CALIFORNIA  TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Membership:  77  Tractor  and  Implement  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 

HOTEL  LAND  SACRAMENTO 
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Committee.  Meanwhile  that  com- 
mittee has  reported  favorably  Sen- 
ator L.  L.  Dennett's  bill,  which  is 
a  duplicate  of  Miss  Broughton's, 
though  both  have  been  amended  dif- 
ferently. 

Apple  Standardization. 

The  new  apple  standardization  act 
as  proposed  in  bill  364  by  Senator 
H.  C.  Jones  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  ready  for  the  final  vote  in  the 
Assembly.  It  defines  apples  that 
may  go  in  the  various  grades  and 
fixes  the  standard  apple  box  at  10  y2x 
ll1, 4x18  inches  inside  measurement. 
Most  of  (he  changes  from  the  old  law 
are  of  a  minor  nature  intended  to  en- 
force its  original  intent. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioners. 

Senator  H.  C.  Jones'  amendment 
to  the  county  horticultural  law  as 
proposed  in  bill  361  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  in  the  Assembly  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  The  same  Sen- 
ator's bill,  362,  providing  better 
salaries  for  horticultural  commis- 
sioners' deputies  and  inspectors,  has 
..traveled  the  same  route. 

Squirrel  District  Bill.  , 

Assembly  bill  409,  by  Carlton  W. 
Greene,  providing  for  squirrel  ex- 
termination districts,  has  been 
amended  slightly  and  approved  by 
the  Assembly.  One  of  the  amend- 
•ments  would  encourage  co-operation 
5pf  the  proposed  squirrel  commis- 
'sioner  with  all  other  squirrel  ex- 
termination agencies. 

Somebody  Ought  to  Eat  Weeds. 

|  Bill  35,  by  Senator  L.  M.  King, 
twhich  provided  an  effective  way  of 
teetting  roadside  weeds  cleaned  up, 

tvas  recommended  by  all  committees 
Concerned  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Assembly  killed  it  and  refused 
4o  bring  it  back  to  life  by  a  recon- 
sideration. Somebody  ought  to  eat 
-iweeds  for  awhile. 

Nursery  Growers  Register. 
>  Penalty  for  failure  of  nursery 
growers  to  register  with  the  State 
.Horticultural  Commissioner  Is  pro- 
vided in  Senator  P.  H.  Benson's  bill 
$40.  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
been  recommended  by  the  Assembly 
Agricultural  Committee. 

Flood  Storage  and  Distribution. 

State-wide  survey  and  construc- 
tion of  works  for  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  flood  waters  is  provided 
In  Senator  L.  L.  Dennett's  bill  427, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  now  in  the  Assembly  Commit- 
tee on  Irrigation. 

No  Frost  Insurance. 

No  satisfactorily  workable  frost 
Insurance  plan  could  be  agreed  upon 
with  relation  to  Senator  King's  bill 
687  and  it  will  be  allowed  to  sleep. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Tomatoes  are  to  be  planted  on 
land  from  which  spinach  is  - being 
cut  for  the  canneries  near  Hayward, 
Alameda  county. 

About  14.1  per  cent  of  last  year's 
wheat  crop  remained  on  the  farms 
March  1,  as  compared  with  20.7  per 
cent  for  the  five-year  pre-war  aver- 
age. 

There  were  only  about  50,000 
sacks  of  onions  left  in  the  State'  in 
the  middle  of  March,  according  to 
H.  G.  Zuokerman  of  Stockton.  A 
month  earlier  there  were  about  110,- 
000  sacks.  The  reduction  from  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  March  15  was  due  to 
Eastern  buying  for  consumption. 
These  were  all  cold  storage  holdings, 
the  dry  storage  stock  having  been 
exhausted  by  mid-January.  The 
crop  last  year  was  practically  all 
grown  on  about  9000  acres  in  the 
delta  and  was  chiefly  Australian 
Brown.  The  crop  was  good  in  yield 
and  quality.  Planting  for  1919  is 
over  now,  about  6000  acres  having 
been  put  in.  Plantings  since  March 
15  stand  rather  doubtful  show.  Ber- 
muda and  Crystal  Wax  shipments 
from  Coachella  Valley  will  begin  in 
about  a  month,  and  the  recent  move- 
ment has  been  a  good  omen  for 
these  Riverside  county  growers. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  chestnut 
trees  consigned  to  a  grower  from 
Japan  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
California  by  the  State  quarantine 
guardian.     The  gentleman  import- 


ing them  was  shown  photographs  of 
the  ravages  of  the  chestnut  bark  dis- 


ease in  the  East  and  expressed  his  keeping  out  apparently  healthy  trees 
approval   of   the    State's    action    in    from  a  disease-breeding  section. 


"DRINTED  instructions  which  accompany  Calco  Grain  Bins  make  it  easy  to  erect 
A  this  substantial,  private  storage  bin  without  skilled  labor. 


A  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin  on  your  farm  will 
save  you  the  annual  cost  of  jute  sacks,  loss  from 
rats,  rain  and  ruin.  Capacities  from  600  to  5450 
bushels.  Write  for  the  free  booklet,  "Calco 
Grain  Bins." 


Armco  Iron  Flume 

Lennon  Type 

GET  away  from  your  old,  expensive, 
leaky  wooden  flume.  Armco  Iron  flume 
is  a  water-tight,  semi-circular,  galvanized 
metal  flume  for  conveying  water — durable 
because  made  from  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron. 
Simple  to  erect  without  skilled  labor;  greafest 
carrying  capacity  due  to  its  smooth  interior. 
Write  for  our  big  flume  catalog. 


Armco  Iron 
Irrigation  Gates 

An  inexpensive,  reliable 
metal  gate.  Diameters  from 
8  inches  to  15  inches.  Fur- 
nished with  or  without  bulk- 
head.    Write  for  price  list. 


MODEL  161 


MODEL  ISO 


MODEL  153 


Armco  Iron  Lateral  Headgates 

Easily  operated,  durable  metal  gates;  diameters  8  to 
36  inches.  Hand  or  screw  lift  supplied  with  either 
type  of  bulkhead.  For  use  under  varying  heads  of 
water  to  a  maximum  of  6  feet.  Details  on  price 
list — ask  for  one. 

Gates  are  supplied  in  connection  with  rust-resisting 
Armco  Iron  corrugated  pipe  in  any  length  required. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


AMERICAN 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


CALCO  GRAIN  BINS 


Jr.  Monarch  Presses 

(Portable,  Belt  or  Horse  Power) 
Are  guaranteed  to  excel  any  other 


baler  made 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 
HAY  PRESS  CO. 
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Increase  the 
Tractor's  Value! 

Use  the  tractor  disk  harrow  that 
can  take  the  place  of  a  plow — 
gives  greater  acreage  yields 
under  all  conditions. 

Clanks 


CUTAWAY3 


double:action 


TA 
ractor 

arrows 


get  in  deep  —  cut  and  stir  every 
inch  of  ground — pay  big  dividends 
on  your  tractor  outfit.    A  size  and 
type  for  every  tractor- small  and  large -proven 
beyond  experiment  by  15  years'  use  and  devel- 
opment Of  rigid  frame  principle  applied  to  trac- 
tor work. 

All  CLARK  "CUTAWA?" '  Disks,  both  cutout  and  solid, 
are  of  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  forgtd  sharp.  The  edge  it  the 
toughest  part;  they  consequently  stay  sharp  and  cut  easily 
and  do  not  crack,  bend  or  break  like  ordinary  disks. 
Don't  try  to  make  an  inferior  disk  do — you  can  profit  by 
writing  today  for  full  specifications  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  whether  you  have  a  tractor  now  or  expect  to  buy 
one.  Give  make  and  size  of  tractor,  work  to  be  done,  etc., 
for  tillage  advice. 

The  Cutaway  HarrowrCo* 

615  Main  Street 
Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk 
Harrows  and  Plows 


Farmers  to  Speak  with  Authority  and  Powei 


Whenever  any  county  passes  a 
resolution,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
State  headquarters  for  approval  be- 
fore being  made  public.  No  action 
or  resolution  by  one  county  which 
would  impair  agricultural  property 
rights  in  another  county  is  permis- 
sible. But  when  any  one  wishes  the 
State  organization  to  foster  a  bill  in 
the  Legislature  or  nominate  a  farmer 
representative  on  any  governmental 
commission,  or  secure  any  desired 
executive  action,  he  must  first  get 
his  county  board  to  approve  it.  The 
measure  on  being  submitted  to  State 
headquarters  by  the  county  board  is 
then  submitted  to  a  referendum  of 
the  rest  of  the  county  boards  in  the 
State  if  it  is  a  State  matter,  or  in 
the  region  if  it  is  a  local  regional 
matter.  The  State  Board  must  then 
take  action  to  carry  out  the  will  ex- 
pressed in  the  referendum.  Any  as- 
sociation officer  who  runs  for  politi- 
cal office  thereby  automatically  re- 
signs from  his  association  office. 

HISTORY    AND    JIFTHOO    OF  ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

Only  a  few  months  back,  seven  or 
eight  of  the  leading  farmers  of  San 
Joaquin  county  got  together  on  the 
fdea  which  is  sketched  above  in  its 
most  recent  form.  They  put  up  a 
guarantee  fund  of  $250  each  for 
spread  of  the  idea  and  secured  mem- 
bership dues  on  an  acreage  basis 
amounting  to  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000.  This  latter  amount  was 
not  touched  until  the  San  Joaquin 
county  organization  included  over 
100,000  acres.  This  was  the  goal 
set  to  be  reached  before  any  propa- 
ganda should  be  carried  to  other 
counties. 

On  February  22,  1919,  a  luncheon 
in  Stockton  was  attended  by  the  or- 
ganizers and  by  representative  lead- 
ing farmers  of  Fresno,  Stanislaus, 
San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Solano, 
Contra  Costa,  Santa  Clara,  Monterey, 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  At  this 
luncheon  it  was  announced  that  San 
Joaquin  county  had  perfected  her 
organization  with  101,435  acres  and 
it  was  proposed  to  present  the  mat- 
ter to  the  other  counties  with  view 
first  to  make  a  State-wide  organiza- 
tion and  later  to  make  it  nation- 
wide. 

NO  PROFESSIONAL  SOLICITORS. 

Paid  solicitors  were  recognized  as 
almost  but  not  quite  a  necessary  evil 
in  the  organization  of  co-operative 
farmers'  associations.  In  spite  of 
the  necessarily  slow  progress  without 
them,  it  was  decided  best  to  present 
the  matter  in  each  community 
through  only  substantial  farmers 
operating  in  that  community.  Thus, 
it  is  expected  that  misrepresentation 
will  be  avoided  and  the  association 
will  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  pre- 
sented honestly  and  authoritatively 
by  neighbors  to  neighbors. 

For  this  purpose  the  San  Joaquin 
organizers  are  named  a  committee  on 
State  organization  and  given  all  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  State  Board 
of  Directors  until  thirty  counties 
shall  have  been  organized,  or  a 
lesser  number  if  the  State  organiza- 
tion committee  so  determines.  As 
each  county  is  organized,  its  chair- 
man becomes  ex-officio  a  member  of 
the  State  organization  committee,  so 
that  when  a  dozen  counties  shall 
have  been  organized,  the  outsiders 
will  outnumber  the  San  Joaquiners 
on  the  committee.  The  present  State 
organization  committee  is  composed 
of  Albert  Lindley  (chairman)  J.  M. 
Bigger,  W.  Q.  Wright,  Ed  Powers,  F. 


(Continued  from  first  page) 


H.  Rindge,  I.  L.  Borden,  S.  A. 
Shearer.  Amon  Swank,  W.  C.  Fergu- 
son, J.  T.  Langford,  and  C.  C.  Wood- 
worth.  They  have  started  work  in 
several  counties  and  are  meeting  a 
warm  response.  Santa  Clara  is  or- 
ganized at  this  writing  and  hag 
far  more  than  the  required  100  mem- 
bers. San  Joaquin  acreage  in  the 
association  has  increased  to  about 
150.000. 

The  State  organization  committee 
system  is  to  select  five  farmers  in  a 
county  who  would  be  eligible  to 
membership  and  secure  their  co-op- 
eration by  explanation  in  detail  of 
the  purposes  and  structure  of  the 
organization.  These  men,  on  paying 
their  dues,  become  temporary  county 
trustees-at-large.  They  divide  the 
county  into  ten  districts  and  person- 
ally convince  two  leaders  in  each 
district  that  the  project  is  worth 
spending  their  time  and  money  on. 
The  five  and  twenty  become  a  tem- 
porary county  board  of  trustees.  It 
is  not  so  great  a  task  for  each  of 
them  to  average  three  additional 
members  each.  When  these  are  se- 
cured, the  county  gets  a  charter  from 
the  State  Association,  elects  its  per- 
manent officers  and  chairmen.  The 
chairman  meets  the  other  county 
chairmen  in  his  regional  subdivision 
of  the  State  and  they  elect  their  re-  0 
gional  director,  who  is  ex-officio  one 
of  the  State  Board  of  Directors. 

ORGANIZATION   M  I  HI  n  NOW. 

The  writer  has  been  attending  the  . 
Legislature  and  seeing  the  various , 
attacks    on    agricultural    interests.  ] 
He  has  seen  the  relatively  small  pro-  J 
portion  of  the  State's  money  which  j 
has  any  chance  of  being  appropri-  I 
ated  to  purely  agricultural  develop- j 
ment.    He  has  seen  the  attempt  to  > 
dump  agriculture,  the  greatest  and 
the  basic  industry  of  the  State,  into 
a  pot  along  with  mining,  forestry, 
water  resources,  etc.,  to  be  adminis- 
tered  as  a  department  of  the  State  - 
government,   perhaps   headed   by  a  i 
State  mineralogist.    He  has  seen  the  1 
friction  between  certain  independent 
departments  each  of  agricultural  in-  j 
terest  which  should  be  co-ordinated  ' 
into  an  efficient  frictlonless  machine. 
He  has  seen  the  effect  of  putting, 
city  men  politically  in  charge  of  af- 
fairs agricultural,  and  it  is  not  good. 
Some  of  the  wildest  proposals  have 
been    made   "for   the   good   of  the 
farmer'.'  by  well-intentioned  city-bred 
champions.     It  is  for  such  a  bred-* 
on-the-farm     organization    as  the 
"Farm   Owners   and    Operators   Na- '' 
tional   Association,   California  Divi-"3 
sion."  to  step  up  and  say  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be.  "Gentlemen,  we  officially 
represent  the  farm  owners  and  op-:' 
erators  of  California.    You  must  give 
us  due  consideration." 

Fall  planting  of  sudan  grass  in 
alfalfa-  to  get  a  balanced  hay  ration 
did  not  work  for  R.  L.  Harter  of 
Yolo  county;  but  from  his  experi- 
ence he  thinks  it  would  be  a  capital 
thing  to  try  in  the  spring.  He  had 
seen  sudan  live  over  winter,  but 
his  experiment  proved  such  expec- 
tations undependable.  Sudan  seed- 
lings need  warmth.  

Growing  forage  crops  and  grazing 
them  off  with  hogs  is  an  efficient 
method  of  improving  soils  depleted 
in  organic  matter.  Also  the  exercise 
obtained  in  grazing  has  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  hogs. 

When  you  have  to  seed  raisins, 
soak  them  before  beginning. 


Clark 
"Cutaway" 
double  action 
Tractor  Harrow. 


Used  successfully 
with  every  Trac- 
tor made.. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialise  In  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonder*. 
British  Queens,  Burbanks.  Gurnet  Chilis,  and  ether  varieties.  Also  fancy,  recleaned 
Alfalfa  Seed     Write  for  priors       m  400  Fsoht  StseeT 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Branch'fF«£s«»  —  Los  AoccLt;  C«t- 


The  Threshing'Problem 

P  I  _J  Threshes  cowpcns  and  eojr  beans 
oOIVclI  from   the  mown   vines,  whest. 

oats,  rye  and  hurley     A  perfect 
combination  machine.    Nothinir  lis*  R. 

"The  machine  I  have  been  looking  for 
for  20  years,"  W.  P.  Maasey.  "It  win  meet 
every  demand."  H.  A.  Monran.  Director 
Tenn.  Exp.  Station.    Booklet  27  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.. 

 MORRISTOWN.  TKNN. 
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"Oh!  You'll  Get  There  All  Right 
—With  That  Reo!" 


A  CERTAIN  LADY — you  know  a  large 
percentage  of  Reo  owners  and  drivers  are 
women — a  certain  Reo  Lady  was  making  a 
long,  cross-country  trip  accompanied  by 
three  other  ladies. 

WEATHER  WAS  AWFUL— no  other  word 
would  describe  it.    Roads  accordingly. 

AT  MANY  PLACES  there  were  detours 
where  modern  roads  were  being  built. 

YOU  KNOW  THE  KIND— a  mile  to  the 
south,  then  a  mile  to  the  west,  north  a 
mile  again  to  the  main  road. 

HEAVY  TRAFFIC  on  what  was  never  a 
road,  but  only  a  trail,  cut  ruts  hub-deep 
in  the  slippery  clay  and  sticky  mud. 

AND  IN  THE  RUTS  were  chuck-holes 
that,  concealed  from  view  by  mud  and 
slush,  had  to  be  ever  guarded  against. 

TO  HIT  ONE  at  speed  were  to  throw  the 
passengers  out  of  the  seats.  To  drive  at 
more  than  a  snail's  pace  were  to  take  risks. 

TO  MAKE  MATTERS  WORSE,  she 
frequently  had  to  drive  off  the  road  and 
into  the  ditch  in  order  to  pass  other  cars 
that  were  hopelessly  stalled. 


AT  TIMES  OUR  LADY  was  dismayed  by 
the  look  of  things  ahead,  and  as  she  plowed 
through,  drip-pan  awash  and  gears  in  low, 
she  would  stop  and  ask  other  wayfarers 
if  it  was  any  worse  ahead. 

INVARIABLY— so   fond   are   most  folk 
of  imparting  bad  news ! — they  would  say, 
*  "Oh,  yes — what  you  have  gone  through  is 
good  beside  that  next  clay  hill!" 

THEN,  CRITICALLY  LOOKING  at  the 
car,  the  informant  would  exclaim  confi- 
dently, "But  you'll  get  through  all  right — 
witr/that  Reo!" 

T 

EVERY  ONE  SHE  ASKED  knew  the  Reo 
on  sight — and  every  one  voiced  the  con- 
viction that,  v/ith  her  Reo,  .she'd  get 
through  all  right  regardless  of  how  great 
the  distance  or  how  bad  the  roads. 

AND  SHE  DID,  which  is  merely  to  chron- 
icle what  every  Reo  owner  knows  and 
every  owner  of  every  other  car  concedes. 

YOU'LL  ALWAYS  GET  THROUGH— 
if  you  have  a  Reo. 

"THERE  ARE  LOTS  of  good  automobiles 
- — but  the  man  who  owns  a  Reo  is  lucky." 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


THE    GOLD     STANDARD     OF  VALUES 
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Well  over  4000  tons  of  tall  milo 
sllape  were  put  up  by  the  Tehachapi 
Cattle  Co.  of  Kfrn  county  last  sea- 
son, according  to  a  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  cutting  on  their  Green- 
leld  ranch.  This  was  grown  on  five 
or  hir  hundred  acres  and  used  chiclly 
for  cattle  feed.  Various  soils  were 
lound  satisfactory,  but  sand  could 
be  planted  sooner,  though  it  required 
more  water.  Last  season  having 
been  dry,  more  spring  irrigation  was 
needed.  Plowing  was  done  early  in 
the  spring  and  the  land  disk-har- 
rowed to  the  best  shape  possible. 
Not  until  it  warmed  up  was  it 
planted,  using  a  lister  and  about 
12  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Being 
in  the  lister  trench,  its  roots  became 
deeply   buried    by    cultivation  and 


Tall  Milo  for  Silage 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


were  thus  better  protected  from  the 
surface  heat  and  dryness  in  summer. 

When  the  kernels  were  far,  enough 
past  the  dough  stage  to  be  brittle 
when  cut  with  the  thumb  nail  and 
leaf-edges  were  browned  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  milo  was  mowed  with  a 
corn  binder  and  immediately  hauled 
on  flat  racks  to  the  silo.  A  No.  22 
silape  cutter  run  by  a  tractor  with 
a  4  0-horsepower  motor  was  chopping 
it  moderately  line  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  tons  per  day.  Two  men 
unloaded  the  green  fodder,  one  man 
fed  the  machine,  two  men  in  the  silo 
distributed  the  chopped  stuff  and 
tramped  it,  and  one  man  played  a 
hose  on  it.  The  cutter  was  jammed 
full,  but  the  motor  never  seemed  to 
be  working  hard,  as  it  was  about 
double  the  necessary  capacity. 


Alfalfa  Growers  of  California  Incorporated 


This  is  ah  association  of  alfalfa 
growers  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
■marketing  their  product  co-opera- 
tiyely.  They  now  have  a  member- 
ship of  about  1250  growers,  repre- 
senting about  4  3.000  acres  of  alfalfa, 
■or  an  average  of  about  35  acres  of 
alfalfa  to  the  grower.  The  member- 
ship includes  the  majority  of  the 
growers  in  practically  all  the  alfalfa- 
growing  districts  in  the  State.  The 
association  began  marketing  Decem- 
ber 1,  1918.  and  since  that  date  has 
marketed  S38  cars  of  hay.  The  as- 
sociation is  going  into  all  the  avail- 
able markets  and  has  recently  sold 
165  cars  for  deliverv  outside  of  the 


State.  In  a  number  of  outside  mar- 
kets they  find  an  active  demand  for 
alfalfa  at  prices  remunerative  to  the 
growers.  During  February  it  ap- 
peared that  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  1918  crop 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
when  the  new  crop  came  on,  but  the 
development  of  outside  markets 
opened  up  a  new  field  and  it  now 
appears  that  very  little,  if  any,  hay 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  grow- 
ers when  the  new  season  opens.  This 
means  that  the  market  for  new  hay 
will  open  up  strong,  with  a  healthy 
demand  and  at  prices  remunerative 
to  the  grower. 


How  and  Why  in  Vegetable  Growing 


Bvery  teacher  of  gardening  in  our 
■California  schools  should  write  to 
Prof.  O.  J.  Kern,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  his  "Outline  Studies  on  the  "School 
Garden,  Home  Garden  and  Vegetable 
Growing  Projects."  It  is  an  outline 
of  the  ways  in  which  Prof.  Kern 
teaches  vegetable  growing  to  his  own 
pupils  and  indicates  (he  publica- 
tions which  he  uses  to  enforce  the 
points  of  his  instruction.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  concrete  suggestion  to 
all  other  teachers  of  the  way  to  in- 


terest pupils  in  the  how  and  why 
which  underlie  success.  Iff  this  way 
the  publication  will  also  be  very  val- 
uable to  those  who  are  thinking 
about  ways  and  reasons,  not  for 
teaching  but  to  embody  them  in 
their  own  practices,  either  in  home 
gardening  or  in  commercial  produc- 
tion. The  College  of  Agriculture  has 
printed  an  edition  of  Prof.  Kern's 
synopsis  for  all  who  are  interested 
and,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
copies  will  be  sent  free  to  appli- 
cants. 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Hones  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Lcveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for  horses 
and  Fresnoe  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being  used  with 
utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  contractors — saving 
their  owners  lime,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Southern  California  Agent, 
F.  T.  BRILES, 

214  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


The  Nameplate  Protects  You 


insures  economy — service — 
satisfaction — when  you  buy 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

MOTORS 


A.  C.  &  D.  C. 


All  Sizes 


You  can  see  hundreds  of  them  at  work  on  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion jobs.  The  owners  will  tell  you  of  their  economical,  success- 
ful service.  The  efficient  power  for  all  makes  of  pumps. 

Fairbanks-Morse  "Y"  oil  engines  also  give  economical  irrigation 
power. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles      San  Francisco      Portland      Seattle  Spokane 


GRAIN  BINS 
Made   of  CORRUGATED 
sheet  metal — several  hun- 
dred per  cent  stronger  than 
smooth  metal. 


ROUND  CULVF.RT 

Made  of  genuine  Open 
Hearth  Iron  or  Kentucky 
Copper-bearing  Metal. 


SURFACE  PIPF. 

Lock -seamed  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  Built 
heavy  and  strong. 


WELL  CASING 
We  make  all 
types  of  well 
casing  tor  water 
wells  —  casing 
that  fits  smooth- 
ly and  evenly. 


Illlllllllllllll 


SHEET  METAL 

PRODUCTS 


As  an  illustration  of  Madewell  quality — take 
surface  pipe.  Tou  know  how  some  pipe 
lengths  have  to  be  pounded  together  to  make 
a  good  connection,  and  that  is  hard  on  the 
pipe.    It's  different  with 

MADEWELL  SURFACE  FIFE. 
The  smooth  outside  surface  of  the  sleeves 
and  smooth  inside  surface  of  the  collars  make 
a  water-tight  connection  possible  without 
pounding  or  straining  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is 
MADE-WELL  and  made  right  from  end  to 
end.  The  heavy  Madewell  lock-seam  will  not 
come  apart  or  become  leaky  even  after  years 
of  hard  usage. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A. 
It  explains  the  many  uses  for  sheet  metal 
products  and  describes  the  Madewell  line  in 
detail.    Use  the  coupon. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  AND 
CULVERT  WORKS 
E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Madewell  Tip*  &  Culvert  Works. 

E.  13th  St.  and  Mtfc  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
catalog  A. 


I  am  interested  in. 


iiiiil 


Name 
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Horticultural  Jottings 

It  is  believed  that  700  or  800  acres 
have  been  set  to  Zante  currant 
grapes  in  the  San  Joaqnin  Valley. 

The  export  of  lemons  from  July  1 
to  February  15  were  196,676  boxes, 
of  which  180,803  boxes  went  to 
Canada. 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Upham,  Alhambra  Val- 
ley, Contra  Costa  county,  has  a  vig- 
orous orchard  of  Bartlett  pears  that 
are  sixty  years  old. 

N.  J.  Lund,  a  fruit  grower  of  Oak- 
dale,  estimates  that  his  trees  are  good 
for  100  per'cent  of  a  crop  at  present 
(April  1)  on  "condition." 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of 
fruit  land  belonging  to  the  Twohy 
Orchard   Company   of  Visalia  have 
been  sold  to  A.  W.  Quinn  of  Exeter 
r   for  $90,000. 

Theodore  Hook  of  Walnut  Creek 
k  is  using  the  new  long  system  of 
pruning  on  about  3000  pear  trees. 
There  promises  to  be  a  whale  of  a 
|   crop  this  year. 

i      The  California  Peach  Growers  have 
!   given  notice  that  they  will  exercise 
their  option  to  extend  their  contract 
for  two  years,  covering  delivery  for 
I   1919  and  1920. 

The  foliage  of  stone  fruits  such  as 
K  cherry,  plum  and  peach  is  quite  ten- 
f;  der  and  arsenical  sprays  should  be 
f  applied  with  caution.  Arsenate  of 
I  lead  is  least  likely  to  do  harm. 

Sixty  thousand  acres  of  the  fa- 
I  mous  Stanford  ranch  at  Vina,  Butte 
I  county,  have  been  sold.  Twenty-two 
I  thousand,  just  sold  to  sheepmen  of 
[  Nevada,  goes  to  make  up  the  amount. 

Consumers  of  olive  oil  are  advised 
I  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
I  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  read 
L  the  labels  of  their  olive  oil  bottles 
I  and  cans  to  see  that  it  is  pure  and 

■  not  an  admixture. 

A  machine  that  will  peel  oranges 
I'  and  lemons  has  been  patented  by 
f  Roland  Ingram  of  Anaheim  and  F. 
I  W.  Opp  of  Santa  Ana.  It  will  peel 
I  them  as  thin  as  paper  or  clear 
I  through  to  the  pulp  without  mutil- 
I  ating  the  fruit. 

A  vigorous  campaign  to  stamp  out 
I  the  grape  nematode  is  planned  by 
I  Horticultural  Commissioner  Fred 
I  Roullard  of  Fresno  county.  Infested 

■  vines  do  not  thrive  and,  once  estab- 
E.  lished,  the  nematodes  are  difficult 

■  to  eradicate. 

The  amount  of  loss  on  apricots  by 

■  rolling  in  the  jacket  from  the  ef- 
I  fects  of  rain  and  fog  in  the  Santa 
f  Clara  Valley  is  not  yet  determinable, 
t  The  degree  of  injury  varies  in  dif- 
f  ferent  localities,  but  it  will  be  felt 
E  in  the  crop  tonnage. 

Twenty-five  acres  are  planted  to 
J  Kadota  figs  by  M.  Gibson  of  Water- 
!  ford,  Stanislaus  county,  who  says 
*  this  season's  planting  of  this  variety 
I  will  be  150  acres  for  the  colony. 
t  He  thinks  that  1000  acres  will  be 
s  set  out  here  in  the  near  future. 

Twenty-three  million  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber were  cut  by  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Supply  Company  of  Los  Angeles  on 
their  own  lumber  properties  at  Hilt, 
Siskiyou  county,  in  1917,  for  con- 
^  version  into  box  shook  and  packing 
house  supplies. 

California  wants  good  roads  and 
is  going  to  have  the  best  system  in 
the  Union.  Farmers  and  business 
men  see  it  is  "good  business"  as  well 
as  convenience.  A  motion  to  limit 
to  $40,000,000  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  new  State  Highway  bond 
iRSue  has  been  adopted  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
highways  committees.  A  constitu- 
tional permit  may  be  granted  to  float 
the  bond  issue  immediately  instead 
of  having  to  wait  three  years. 

Adam  Graham  has  700  Large  Jones 
peach  trees  which  he  says  have  al- 
ways given  him  a  crop.  They  have 
done  their  work  and  he  will  now 
replant  with  Elbertas  as  one  of  the 
best  commercial  "frees."  He  has 
also  seven  or  eight  acres  of  Muirs. 
Mr.  Graham  takes  care  of  his  23 
acres  of  mixed  fruit  with  a  team, 
in  addition  to  considerable  farming 
land.  He  thinks  old  apricots  need 
harder  cutting  or  more  room  in  his 
section,  where  rainfall  only  is  de- 
pended on  for  moisture. 


PEAR  POLLINATION— A  CORREC- 
TION. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  March  29 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  I 
note  what  you  have  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  pollination  of  the  Bart- 
lett pear.  I  think  you  misunder- 
stood me  with  regard  to  certain  of 
the  data.  The  Bartlett  pear,  at 
3000  feet  irrigation  in  the  Loma 
Rica  orchards  in  Nevada  county, 
proved  to  be  practically  self-sterile 
in  the  one  season  in  which  we  car- 
ried on  experiments.  We  expect  to 
repeat  these  experiments  this  year. 
Any  of  the  standard  varieties  bloom- 
ing at  the  same  time  can  be  rec- 
ommended, I  think,  for  pollinating 
the  Bartlett  in  the  mountain  sec- 
tions. You  make  this  statement: 
"One  setting  in  25  blooms  has  been 
obtained  by  this  means,  but  perhaps 
1-8  would  be  nearer  the  average." 
What  I  told  you  was  this:  that  per- 
haps one  tree  of  the  pollinizing  var- 


iety to  25  Bartlett  trees  would  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  proper  facil- 
ities for  cross-pollination.  But  I 
would  strongly  advise  orchardists  to 
plant  at  least  one  tree  of  the  pol- 
linizing variety  \o  eight  Bartletts. — 
Warren  P.  Tufts,  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Pomology,  University   Farm,  Davis. 

(We  thank  Professor  Tufts  for  the 
correction  of  this  rather  cross  mis- 
take.— J.  J.  F.) 

SEBASTOPOL  APPLE  CONDITIONS. 


J.  C.  Bennett  of  the  Molino  Nur- 
series says  the  prospects  this  year 
are  the  best  he  has  ever  seen — even 
on  late  apples.  There  has  been  a 
heavy  planting  of  Gravensteins,  also 
of  Rhode  Island  Greenings  (for  the 
dryers)  as  a  close  second.  The  plant- 
ing is  over  the  whole  Gold  Ridge 
from  Sebastopol  to  Forestville.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  20  acres  of  eight-year- 
old  Gravensteins  himself  from  which 
he  expects  a  good  crop  this  year. 


Let  Us  Solve  Your  Water  Problem 

Westco  Electric 
Water  Pressure 
Systems  for  the 
Home  or  Farm. 

Write  for  Booklet 
explaining  this  au- 
tomatic system,  U>0 
gallons  per  hour. 
First  cost  less ;  costs 
less  to  install. 
WESTERN  PCMP 
COMPANY, 
1  Dinuba,  Cal. 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant  the  right  variety  for  your  purpose,  whether  you  are  growing:  for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing-  lor  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
See  the  1919  catalog  of  the 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

020  SO.  SPRING  ST.,  I,OS  ANGELES. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

is  n  wonderful  j\  I  fZ<  A  I  j\ 
fertilizer  for  *-*  1  *— «  1 

Excellent,  also,  for  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc. 
For  sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


) 


A  Clean  Clip  at  a  Fast  Clip 

TTTAYING  time  is  hurrying  time.  No  other 
-1  crop  is  quite  so  sensitive  to  weather  condi- 
tions. A  rainy  day  or  two,  poor  curing  facilities  —  and 
figures  that  loomed  big  shrink  to  comparatively 
nothing.  Everything  hinges  on  equipment  ample  to 
meet  all  needs  and  emergencies  promptly. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and 
be  assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at 
a  time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  em- 
barrassment and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key- 
stone Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  designed  to  remove  all  elements  of  chance  from 
hay  making.  The  mower  lays  the  hay  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hayfield.  The  left-hand  side 
delivery  rake  follows  the  mower  closely,  touching  the 
heads  first  (not  the  stems),  piling  two  swaths  at  once 
on  the  clean  stubble.  This  insures  proper  and  speedy 
curing.  Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the 
combined  side  delivery  rake  and  tedder,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  haying  tools.  It  can  be  instantly  adjusted 
for  raking  or  tedding. 

International  and  Keystone  loaders  are  staunchly  built.  Pulled 
easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uniformly,  leave  the  field  clean, 
lift  hay  over  10  feet  and  do  not  thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 
Sold  with  or  without  forecarriage.  .Release  easily  from  top 
of  load. 

You  will  find  that  the  I  H  C  dealer  has  just  the  size  and  style 
of  all  the  International  Harvester  haying  machines  your  work 
requires.  Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has 
been  speeded  to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your 
needs  and  ordering  early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take 
back  our  soldier  boys  without  disturbing  our  present  organiza- 
tion.   Order  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  *  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters        Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers         Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 


Planters 
Drills 
Cultivators 
Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Hinders  Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons     Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks    Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


( 


Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Spokane,  Wash. 
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WALKING 
TRACTOR 

THE  Fageol  Walking  principle 
is  new — yet  the  Fageol  Walk- 
ing Tractor  is  a  development  of 
more  than  five  years  continuous 
testing  under  field  conditions. 

The  64  walking  legs  of  the  light  Fageol 
tractor  secure  traction  as  sure  as  do 
the  eight  legs  of  a  team  of  horses. 

Positive  traction  and  a  minimum 
number  of  moving  parts  make  the 
operation  cost  of  the  Fageol  Tractor 
unusually  low. 

Fo<wer  of  6  to  Q  horses,  $1295.00  {.  0.  b.  Oakland.  The 
Fageol  booklet  contains  information  you  should  have. 

BUTLER -VEITCH 


INCORPORATED 


Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 
306   Syndicate  Blc^.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
RUDDLE  &  MANNILLO,  .m&^WSX 


MEAL  MEET  WOTH  MAMURMmMEfl 


When  goods  arc  sold  through  agents  or  middlemen  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  agents'comrnission  and  dealers  profit  are  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as'*the  consumer  foots 
the  bills"  he  pays  ill  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- erne  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  m  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

Write  for  catalog  end  price  list  of  the 

P.K.WDDJJ  DEEP  WELL  PHDPELLEH  PUMP 


Angeles,  CaL 


r 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


nee™  of  tractors,  enetnee.  pumpinr  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobile,  etoctrie  motor. 


BELT  LACING. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Improper  belt  lacing  causes  lots  of 
grief  and  lost  time  when  machinery 
ought  to  be  running.  The  value  of 
time  on  such  an  occasion  is  multi- 
plied. The  service  man  of  a  large 
tractor  company  says  it  is  the  hard- 
est thing  to  get  ranchers  to  lace 
their  belts  properly.  We  give  below 
a  transcript  of  notes  taken  by  the 
writer  at  the  University  Farm  Agri- 
culturing  Engineering  Short  Course. 
The  instructor  of  the  belt-lacing 
class  was  L.  J.  Fletcher.  Points 
brought  out  were  a  revelation  to 
most  of  the  students. 

BELT  LACES. 

There  are  a  number  of  patented 
belt  laces  which  will  not  be  discuss- 
ed here,  except  to  say  that  the  only 
ones  approved  are  those  which  do 
not  cut  much  crosswise  of  the  grain 
or  fiber  of  the  belt.  Laces  must 
bend  easily  to  fit  all  pulley  sur- 
faces they  will  run  over. 

This  discussion  deals  with  raw- 
hide lacing,  which  has  several, 
though  not  all,  of  the  advantages. 
It  can  be  used  repeatedly  and  is  very 
light.  Any. heavy  splice  in  a  belt 
at  high  speed  has  a  tendency  due  to 
centrifugal  force,  to  break  out  along 
the  line  of  holes.  Rawhide  is  flex- 
ible go  it  fits  the  pulley  surfaces, 
and  it  can  be  used  where  the  belt 
is  a  trifle  too  short  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Provide  the  lacing  ahead  of  time. 
Rawhide  cut  into  strips  at  the  fac- 
tory is  generally  cut  from  backbone 
to  belly  so  it  gets  thinner  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Thus  it  stretches 
unevenly,  and  after  using  it,  you 
may  find  the  ends  of  the  belt  pull- 
ing farther  apart  at  one  side  than 
at  the  other.  Or  where  you  lace 
through  the  same  holes  twice,  you 
may  get  uneven  stretching,  uneven 
strain,  and  a  bum  job.  Buy  your 
rawhide  from  a  harnessmaker  who 
will  cut  it  parallel  to  the  backbone 
and  thus  of  uniform  thickness. 
Strips  for  single  lacings  should  be 
five  or  six  times  as  long  ^s  the  belt 
is  wide.  For  double  lacings  they 
must  be  eight  times  the  width  of 
the  belt.  Lacings  may  be  spliced, 
but  the  splices  are  either  likely  not 
to  hold  or  they  are  such  that  they 
will  not  go  through  proper  sized 
holes. 

A  hard  brittle  point  is  easily  made 
on  a  rawhide  lacing  by  cutting  the 
end  to  a  point  an  inch  long.  If  it 
is  very  dry,  work  some  lubricating 
oil  into  it.  Then  warm  it  up  by 
the  heat  of  a  match  on  its  back 
side  until  grease  fries  out  of  it. 
Then  hold  it  flat  between  blocks  for 
ten  minutes.  You  can  push  it 
through  a  hole,  but  do  not  pull  it 
hard  with  pliers,  because  it  is 
brittle. 

HOLES    MOST  IMPORTANT. 

A  sharp  knife  and  a  square  are 
essential  for  a  good  job  of  lacing. 
The  ends  of  the  belt  must  be  cut 
smoothe  and  square.  Then  draw 
chalk  lines  a  few  inches  long  length- 
wise of  the  belt  from  its  end  to 
divide  its  width  into  as  many  equal 
spaces  as  you  want  holes.  Then 
make  the  holes  in  the  centers  of  these 
spaces.  It  is  more,  important  to 
locate  and  make  the  holes  right 
than  to  put  the  lacing  in  right. 
There  are  several  styles  of  lacing, 
but  in  general,  the  row  of  holes 
nearest  the  end  of  the  belt  should 
be  as  far  from  the  end  as  they  are 
apart.  Stating  it  specifically  the 
other  way,  it  has  been  found  that 
plenty  of  strength  with  the  smooth- 
est job  is  obtained  by  having  the 
holes  %  of  an  inch  from  the  end 
of  belts  three  to  five  inches  wide, 
%-inch  from  the  end  of  belts  over 
five  inches  wide,  and  \i  -inch  .  from 
the  end  where  belts  are  under  three 
inches  in  width.  Many  ranchers 
figure  that  a  lot  of  holes  placed 
far  enough  back  from  the  end  will 
not  pull  out.    This  is  true,  but  the 


belt  is  likely  to  break  off  at  the 
row  of  holes. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  after 
lacing  canvas  and  rubber  belts  is 
due  to  cutting  the  fibers  10  make 
holes.  Where  holes  are  cut.  the 
belt  is  weakened  in  just  the  propor- 
tion that  the  total  width  of  holes 
bears  to  the  belt  wjdth.  Punch 
them  with  a  smooth  round  awl 
which  does  not  cut  the  fibers  but 
separates  them.  Locate  the  awl 
hole  %-inch  farther  from  the  end 
than  you  want  the  edge  of  your 
hole,  for  it  must  be  enlarged  with  a 
round  or  oval  stick. 

Where  holes  are  cut  for  lacing  in 
a  leather  belt,  use  an  oval  punch 
which  gives  the  same  lace  capacity 
with  only  half  the  width  that  a 
round  hole  would  require.  Thus  the 
minimum  weakening  is  obtained;  or 
twice  the  capacity  is  obtained  with 
the  eame  weakening. 

SIDE    DELIVERY    BEAN  BAKE 
AXLES  LENGTHENED. 

Side  delivery  bean  rakes  were  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  last  sea- 
son and  bean  men  were  almost  uni- 
versally highly  pleased  with  their 
prospects,  but  not  with  certain  fea- 
tures of  their  operation  which  need- 
ed some  changes.  A  major  objection 
was  that  the  idler  wheel  at  the  left 
side  ran  on  the  winroWs  and  thresh- 
ed  out  too  many  beans.  To  overcome  ' 
this  objection,  A.  G.  Cavier  of  the-' 
Emigh-Winchell  Hardware  Co.,  han-1 
dling  International  Harvester  lines, 
lengthened  the  axle  enough  to  set 
the  wheel  beyond  the  winrow.  An 
extra  piece  of  axle  was  spliced  on  by 
slipping  a  close-fitting  pipe  over  the 
joint  and  riveting  it.  Proper  braces 
were  added,  and  the  extension 
worked  well  on  several  rakes  which 
they  sold.  But  on  two  or  three  ma- 
chines the  braces  seem  not  to  have 
been  put  on  carefully  enough  and  a 
strain  was  put  onto  a  casting  which 
supported  three  gear  pinions  which 
operated  the  rakes  from  the  right 
wheel.  Several  of  these  castings 
broke  and  this  was  not  satisfactory. 
However,  in  the  present  season's 
models  the  rakes  have  a  chain  drive 
rather  than  the  gears  and  conse- 
quently the  occasional  strain  which" 
broke  the  castings  last  year  will  have 
no  castings  to  break  this  season  and 
the  extensions  are  expected  to  be 
entirely  successful. 


Lectures  on  tractor  and  machin- 
ery subjects  will  be  given  free  at 
the  Sacramento  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Demonstration,  May  6  to  11.  . 
Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  of  University  , 
Farm  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers. 


There's  a  great 
*  foe]  shortage 
—Protect  your- 
self— saw  your 
own  wood.  It's 
easy  with  our 
Equipment  and 
your  car  to  f  uroiih  power.  A  bifUbur  sod  money 
eererforjou.   Does eil  a  14  H.T  engine  can  do. 
Fitas   Fores  Stndabakar 
Fordson  Overland 
Rao  Dodrfe 
Hudson      Utiles*,  est  others 
Furnishes  pleotv  of  power  for  filling  silo,  running 
shredders,  grinding  feed,  sewing  wood,  etc 
Oct  one  NOW— hundred*  in  nee—  «1R  Afl 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— onl7  .  .  . 

Write  for  G  ire  ana 
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Minnesota 
Street. 
St.  Paul. 
Minn. 
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SHIP  BYJTRUCK. 

[By  Harvey  S.  Klr.-Htone.J 

When  the  motor  truck  came  into 
being  a  few  years  ago,  few  people 
apprehended  that  truck  traffic  was 
going  to  be  a  very  considerable  fac- 
tor in  the  transport  of  the  future. 
No  one  thought  that  the  railroads 
could  be  superseded  for  freight 
hauling;  least  of  all  did  the  rail- 
roads and  express  companies.  Some 
time  later  the  ide%  entered  the 
minds  of  both  of  them;  it  also  en- 
tered the  minds  of  numerous  truck 
owners.  Still  none  of  them  realized 
the  possibilities.  The  truck  owner 
did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  he, 
with  his  trucks,  could  compete  with 
the  express  companies  and  the  rail- 
road companies.  It  was  generally 
considered  that  they  had  the  mon- 
opoly on  freight  and  express  hand- 
ling. 

The  war  changed  all  that.  When 
Verdun  was  saved,  when  the  defense 
of  the  great  Somme  valley  was  ac- 
complished, when  the  Chateau 
Thierry  victory  was  achieved,  each 
one  made  possible  by  a  victory  of 
allied  motors  over  German  railroads, 
the  motor  truck  was  put  on  the  map 
to  stay.  In  this  country  the  rail- 
roads were  simply  flooded  with 
traffic;  they  couldn't  begin  to  handle 
the  volume.  They  were  submerged. 
Moreover  they  discovered  that  their 
short  hauls  were  unprofitable;  that 
the  only  traffic  they  could  handle  at 
a  profit  was  the  long  distance  haul. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  truck  owner, 
driven  to  it  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  began  to  convey  both 
freight  and  express  consignments  by 
truck.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  could  do  it  at  a  profit,  and 
that  he  could  run  his  trucks  on 
schedule  time. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  truck  own- 
er expected  great  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads.  Possibly  there 
was  some  such  feeling  for  a  while; 
but  the  truck  owner  presently  be- 
came aware  that  the  railroads,  in- 
stead of  objecting  to  truck  traffic, 
were  beginning  to  welcome  it  as  an 
adjunct  to  their  own  systems.  Trucks 
are  taking  away  the  unprofitable 
short  haul  from  the  railroads  and 
making  of  it  a  profitable  haul  for 
themselves.  Instead  of  hurting  the 
railroads,  truck  traffic  is  helping 
them,  by  bringing  huge  amounts  of 
perishable  freight,  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  ship,  to 
a  thousand  junction  points  all  over 
the  United  States. 

A  study  made  by  Mr.  McAdoo's 
administration  experts  has  shown 
that  it  rarely,  if  ever,  pays  the  rail- 
roads to  handle  short  hauls.  During 
the  war,  by  co-operation  and  mutual 
consent,  we  have  transferred  much 
of  this  short  haul  traffic  to  the  high- 
ways. As  a  result  freight  can, 
within  reasonable  limits,  be  hauled 
from  the  door  of  the  shipper  to  the 
door  of  the  consignee  more  cheaply 
than  any  railroad  can  carry  it.  As 
a  consequence,  too,  the  railroads  will 
hardly  build  many  more  feeder 
lines;  In  fact,  the  state  of  Kansas 
has  about  decided  not  to  build  any 
more  electric  inter-suburban  trac- 
tion lines.  The  analysis  made  by 
the  railroad  administration  proves 
that  most  of  these  feeder  lines  never 
have  paid  and  were  all  the  while 
economically  unsound.  The  feeder 
lines  of  the  future  will  largely  be 
highways  transport  vehicles,  gaso- 
line driven,  running  over  improved 
roads  from  the  producing  vendors 
to  the  shipping  points  of  the  rail- 
roads, trolleys,  and  inland  water- 
ways. 

Another  advantage  of  motor  truck 
transport  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
handling  of  goods.  The  cost  of  re- 
handling  is  becoming  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  all  transportation 
experts.  Re-handling  involves  more 
labor,  possible  damage  to  goods, 
warehousing  and  delay.  Within  its 
sphere  highway  transport  eliminates 
these  factors  and  lends  its  value  to 
the  general  scheme  of  transportation. 

The  policy  of  shipping  by  truck 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  shipment  is  entrust- 
ed to  one  of  the  several  thousand 
truck  transportation  companies  in 
this  country,  there  is  ample  assur- 
ance of  punctual  delivery.  These 
companies  dispatch  their  trucks  on 


regular  schedules  over  carefully 
planned  routes.  In  addition  to 
prompt  delivery  they  offer  you  extra 
precaution  and  special  care  in  the 
handling  of  your  goods.  On  these 
trips  loads  are  handled  only  two, 
or  at  most  three,  times.  The  truck 
backs  up  to  the  shipping  platform, 
the  consignment  is  loaded,  the  truck 


starts  off,  and  on  schedule  time  ar- 
rives at  its  destination.  On  arrival 
the  truck  goes  directly  to  the  re- 
ceiving platform  of  the  consignee 
and  there  unloaded.  Breakage  as  a 
rule,  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  one's  goods  are  handled; 
thus,  breakage  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.   By  way  of  contrast,  ask  your 


traffic  man  to  outline  to  you  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  freight  ship- 
ment from  your  plant  to  a  customer. 
Learn  from  him  what  delays  are  met 
with  in  the  re-handling  of  such  a 
shipment.  Look  into  the  complica- 
tions of  transfer  and  re-dlstribution 
of  belt  road  collections,  freight 
houses,   and   junction  points. 


hampion 


Dependable 
Spark  Plugs 


Severe  Air  Test  Shows  Dependability 
of  Spark  Plugs  With  No. 3450 1 nsulator 


Champion  Regular  %-18 
Price  $1.00 


WITH  every  explosion  in  the 
cylinders  of  your  motor,  a 
tremendous  pressure  is  exerted 
in  the  compression  of  the  gas 
by  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders. 

To  guard  against  loss  of  power 
and  engine  efficiency  due  to 
leakage  at  spark  plugs, 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  severe  test  in  our 
Air  Test  Machine. 

Oil  is  poured  at  the  point 
where  shell  and  insulator  meet, 
and  a  pressure  of  140  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  air  is  forced 
up  through  the  base  of  the  shell. 


The  absence  of  air  bubbles 
means  100%  Champion  De- 
pendability against  leakage. 

Our  No.  3450  Insulator  to- 
gether with  our  patented  As- 
bestos Gasket  construction  with- 
stands a  much  greater  pressure 
and  enables  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  to  come  through  this  test 
in  our  machine  and  in  your  engine 
with  a  perfect  score. 

Buy  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
now  and  make  sure  tlfie  name 
"Champion"  is  on  the_ Insulator. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor  car, 
motor  truck,  tractor,  motorcycle 
and  stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Teat  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  TeU  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  TORS  BELTING  *  PACKING  CO.. 
519  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco. 


WITTE 

Prices  Lower 

Twlc*  tha  Power  at  Hair  th*  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Select  Yoar 


Bhipmrnt.   Big  new  eatalofr,"llow 'to  Jadl 
EmHn-V  FRISK- br  return  mail,  Postpaid. 
Writ.  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Today    ,.,~0««la»d*ya„  Kaasao  City.  Mo. 
286'  tapir.  Bld<„    Pltubuah.  Pa. 


PUMPS 


PUMPS 


Pyramid  Pomps 


Hercules  Gasoline  Engines. 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

I'/i  to  12  Horse  Power. 


WE  CABOT  A  STOCK  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USE 

For  Irrigation — Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air.  Vacuum,  Ship.  Spray,  Wine,  Oil.  Mines. 
Steam.  Water  Works,  Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling-.  Rams.  Hand.  Deep  and  Shallow  Well 
Pnmr.ii  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.  W.  &  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods.  Tanks,  Gasoline  Engines.   Send  for  catalogue — mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  PUMP  HOUSE,  33  TO  41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Shorthorn  Sales  Records  Smashed 


All  Pacific  Coast  records  were 
broken  at  the  second  spring  sale  of 
the  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  held  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  April  8,  when  42  head 
sold  for  an  average  of  $659.  Twenty- 
one  females  brought  an  average  of 
$626,  and  21  males  averaged  $693. 
Last  year  the  females  averaged  $476 
and  the  males  $336. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  flashv 
roan  bull,  California  Model,  bred  and 
consigned  by  the  University  Farm. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  attractlvelv 
bred  bulla  ever  offered  in  California 
and  the  spirited  bidding  on  him 
showed  that  the  buyers  appreciated 
his  real  worth.  He  was  finally 
struck  off  to  Conoway  Ranch.  Wood- 
land, for  $5,500,  and  Prof.  True  was 
heard  to  remark  that  no  longer 
could  it  be  said  that  Calirornians 
would  not  pay  the  priCe  that  good 
animals  were  worth.  It  is  believed 
that  the  highest  previous  coast  price 
was  $3,000,  and  that  $2,000  was  the 
previous  top  figure  for  California. 

The  highest  priced  female  was 
Village  Pride  2nd,  a  wonderful  cow 
of  great  substance,  with  bull  calf  at 
foot,  consigned  by  Jack  London 
Ranch,  and  purchased  by  Senator  B. 
F.  Rush  of  Suisun  for  $1,400.  Sen- 
ator Rush  also  bought  the  next  high- 
est cow,  London's  Choice,  for  $1,300. 

A  gratifying  feature  was  that  most 
of  the  animals  went  to  real  farmers; 
also,  no  one  bought  more  than  four 
head,  and  few  more  than  one  or 
two.  bo  the  animals  were  distributed 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prraa.] 


to  a  large  number  of  herds.  The 
buyers  included  J.  \V.  Salz,  Bloom- 
field;  Reginald  Parsons,  Hilt;  Day  & 
Rothrock,  Spokane,  Wash.;  William 
Bond,  Newark;  J.  R.  M.  Boyd,  St. 
Helena;  Louis  Tarke.  West  Butte; 
M.  H.  Tichenor,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs. 
Ralph  Todd,  Monterey;  J.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, Davis;  D.  M.  Loney,  Grass 
Valley;  R.  H.  Smith,  Ferndale;  T.  S. 
Smith,  Onyx;  J.  L.  Inman,  Liver- 
more;  W.  C.  Short,  Reno;  Pacheco 
Cattle  Co..  Hollister;  E.  O.  Ingalls, 
Ln  Orange;  Ormondale  Co.,  Redwood 
City;  F.  A.  Ettinger,  Hood;  D.  W. 
Wiley,  Soledad;  Mrs.  Dr.  Purkitt, 
Willows;  George  Merritt,  Woodland; 
.Miss  Lillian  Julian,  Granada,  and 
Miller  &  Lux. 

Two  head  consigned  by  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  averaged  $3,250;  seven 
by  Jack  London  Ranch,  $891;  two 
by  T.  S.  Glide,  $825;  and  six  by 
Ormondale  Company,  $525.  The  av- 
erage of  most  of  the  other  consign- 
ors were  kept  down  because  their 
consignments  included  several  bulls, 
and  aside  from  California  Model  the 
bulls  did  not  command  high  prices. 

A  large  crowd  attended,  taxing  the 
quarters  to  the  utmost,  and  empha- 
sizing the  need  of  a  large  sales  pavil- 
ion. Col.  Fred  Reppert  of  Decatur, 
Ind.,  who  cried  the  sale,  is  a  whole 
show  in  himself.  His  genial  humor 
has  a  subtle  persuasive  power,  and 
he  kept  the  bidding  at  the  boiling 
point.  He  was  ably  assisted  in  the 
ring  by  Col.  Ord  L.  Leachmah  of 
Sacramento. 


Hereford  Sale  a  Hummer 

[Written,  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Following  the  Shorthorn  sale  at 
the  University  Farm.  Davis,  by  just 
one  day,  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association  fol- 
lowed it  closely  in  sales  figures  also. 
Seventy-nine  head  averaged  $463,  the 
males  averaging  $461  and  the  females 
$465.  These  figures,  however,  do  not 
indicate  the  real  quality  of  the  ma- 
jority of  animals  offered,  as  one  herd 
of  26  head  came  right  off  the  range 
without  any  fitting,  sold  at  very  low 
prices  and  kept  the  general  average 
down.  Without  this  herd  the  aver- 
age would  probably  be  $100  higher. 
However,  last  year  the  average  for 
males  was  $350  and  for  females  $352. 
so  even  including  all  animals  cata- 
logued, an  increased  average  of  over 
$100  was  made. 

The  top.  of  the  sale  was  Brave  Lad, 
a  line-bred  Beau  Brummel  bull,  con- 
signed by  John  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  Co., 
Wells,  Nevada,  and  purchased  by  S. 
N.  Cowell  of  San  Francisco  for  $2400. 
Mr.  Cowell  purchased  11  fine  females 
to  go  with  the  bull. 

The  highest  priced  female  was  the 
cow  Beneath,  also  consigned  by 
Caziers,  and  struck  off  to  John  A. 
Bunting,  Mission  San  Jose,  for  $fc000. 
Mr.  Bunting  purchased  two  other 
good  ones. 

Probably  the  biggest  bargain  of 
the  sale  was  the  University  Farm 
bull.  Hopeful  Prince  2nd.  who  was 
snapped  up  by  the  University  of 
Idaho  for  $600.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reason  the  bidders  did  not  seem 
to  want  him,,  notwithstanding  his 
breeding,  individuality,  show  record, 
and  record  as  a  sire  of  winners. 

S.  N.  Cowell  was  the  heaviest  buyer 
to  the  tune  of  $4,010.  G.  F.  Silliman 
of  Watsonville  bought  a  bull  and 
eight  females  for  $3,715.  Other  heavy 
buyers  were  C.  L.  Silliman,  Watson- 

^— ~ BRAHMAN  BULLS." — 

High  grade  Brahman  bulls  from 
our  full  blooded  Brahman  bulls, 
which  were  imported  from  India 
Write  for  prices  and  description. 
Fred  G.  Lock,  Palacios,  Texas. 


ville;  Benjamin  Quigley,  Linn;  E.  T. 
Morgan,  Northam,  Nevada;  Howard 
Tilton,  Madrone;  R.  Bass,  Standish; 
Alex  Brown.  Walnut  Grove;  A.  R. 
Cutler,  Visalia;  Peter  E.  Fink,  Reed- 
ley,  and  Thos.  S.  Smith.  Onyx. 

The  highest  average  was  made  by 
Caziers.  whose  28  head  averaged 
$614.  Nine  head  consigned  by  W.  J. 
Bommerly  averaged  $499;  six  head 
by  H.  M.  Barngrover.  $479;  nine  head 
by  Chas.  Rule.  $391,  and  24  head  bv 
W.  D.  Duke,  $299.  The  University 
Farm  sold  one  head  for  $600  and 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Lively  one  head  for  $550. 

Col.  Fred  Reppert  of  Decatur,  Ind., 
cried  the  sale  and  impressed  the  audi- 
ence as  favorably  as  at  the  Shorthorn 
sale.  He  certainly  is  a  crackerjack. 
He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  ring  by 
Cols.  Rhoades  and  Leacham. 

Of  the  30  buyers  only  12  purchased 
more  than  one  head. 


POLLED  HEREF0RDS  PULL 
STRONG. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Kuril  Press.] 

The  greatest  auction  sale  surprise 
of  the  year  was  sprung  at  Sacra- 
mento, April  9.  when  16  head  of 
Polled  Herefords  sold  for  an  average 
of  $814,  the  males  averaging  $577, 
and  the  females  $977.  This  carload 
of  stock  was  brought  out  from  the 
Middle  West  for  promotion  purposes 
and  it  was  not  expected  that  high 
prices  would  be  secured. 

G.  W.  Emmons  of  Oakland,  whose 
stock  ranch  is  at  Danville,  put  him- 
self on  the  map  as  the  greatest  Polled 
Hereford  breeder  in  the  State  by  buy- 
ing 12  head  for  a  total  of  $11,150,  the 
top  price  paid  being  $1500  for  a  cork- 
ing good  cow.  Other  buyers  were 
J.  H.  Fulgham,  Visalia;  John  Morss, 
Alamo;  G.  F.  Silliman,  Watsonville. 
and  H.  W.  McWhorter. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association  held  its  election  of 
officers  at  Davis  April  9,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected:  President,  J.  I. 
Cazier,  Wells,  Nevada;  vice-president, 
H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, J.  A.  Bunting,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose. 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stock  or  implements  at  public  auction.  I  can  get 
big  prices  for  you.  Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Customers  always  satisfied.  Write  for  terms 
and  dates. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 
1004  Fifth  St.,  Sacramento 


Rancho  San  Julian 

SHORTHORNS 


Some  of  our  Senior  Calve*. 

Our  herd  represents  the  richest  hlood  lines  and  the  best  families  of 
straight  Scotch  breeding.  Last  year  we  imported  from  the  East  a 
carload  of  the  choicest  heifers  we  could  find.  We  won  at  Los  Angeles 
last  fall,  first  prize  Junior  Champion,  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
Bull,  two  other  firsts  and  two  seconds. 

We  have  for  sale — very  choice  lot  of  purebred  range  bulls,  year- 
lings, and  two-year-olds. 

VISITORS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

Estate  of  Thos.  B.  Dibblee 

JOHN  TROUP,  Supt. 

  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 


lOMPOC, 


(Eamttltra  iflarma 

I    l\/C     r\  A  IS   *  «■»  m  m    .  ... 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORNS 


Bulls  all  iiold. 
Will  sell  it  few  photo* 
Town  and  lieifem. 

S^rta^'nabl"1  '0t  °f  youn*'  Oerk"hiros  *»  ever  raised.    Cora  and  m  Uutm. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

Taylorsville,  Cal. 

MERE  FORDS 

The  practical,  beef-producing  kind,  raised  under 
range  conditions.  See  herd  of  young  Bulls  and 
Heifers  at  SANTA  CLARA,  CAL. 

COWS  FOR  SALE. 
H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Santa  Clara,  California 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding-  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumber  lands  Type 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding 


M.  L.  &  C.  1-1.  MURPHY 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  aide 

Road.    We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
KHORTHORN  CAT  1  IK    f  I  L>  \1  f  1  fV  1  »  A  I   P  Cf\   RKDWOOI*  CITY,  CAL. 

dcr(m..ii;i[-kv  >\i  im:  VKmun  uriuc  B-  u.  No.  t 


The  World's  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

M  EREEORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  Kl.M.TO  2ND,  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Cbampios.  Over  900 
breeding  cows,  representing;  choicest  blood  lines.  Great  Bulls  in  service.  Look 
up  onr  records  at  the  BIO  livestock  shows. 

IBB  IIRRKFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  Box  876.  Cheyenne,  Wye. 
Win.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  B.  Hnsted,  Yice-Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Raise  the  Orphan  Pigs 


When  a  sow  dies  shortly  after  far- 
rowing', the  young  pigs  may  be  raised 
on  cow's  milk.  The  milk  from  a 
sow  is  richer  than  that  from  a  cow 
in  both  sugar  and  butterfat,  and 
some  breeders  advocate  enriching  a 
cow'a  milk  by  the  addition  of  some 
cream  and  a  little  sugar,  so  as  to 
make  It  correspond  to  the  mother's 
milk.  But  experiments  indicate  that 
this  is  really  a  disadvantage.  When 
cream  was  added  to  bring  the  faU 
content  up  to  about  7  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  about  4  per  cent  in 
straight  cow's  milk,  it  caused  the 
pigs  to  scour  and  they  did  not  do 


Who  says  I  miss  my  nuiinmy? 

well.  The  addition  of  both  sugar 
and  cream  was  more  satisfactory, 
but  the  unmodified  whole  milk  gave 
best  results. 

When  there  are  very  few  pigs 
they  may  be  fed  from  a  bottle,  and 
they  will  take  to  it  as  readily  as 
the  pig  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. But  this  will  prove  too 
laborious  a  method  if  there  is  a 
fair  sized  litter,  and  a  pan  or  basin, 
anchored  or  heavy  enough  to  re- 
main in  position  of  its  own  accord, 
should  be  used.  A  skillet  answers 
well  because  it  is  shallow  and  the 
pigs  cannot  root  it  around. 

Use  whole  cow's  milk,  fresh  and 
warm.  Put  about  a  half  inch  in  the 
skillet  or  pan,  so  that  the  pigs  can 
push  their  noses  down  .on  the  bot- 
tom and  still  breathe.    It  will  not 


Roc  Stein  Ranch 

DUROCS 


Have  for  sale  two  boars,  one  of 
GOLD  MODEL  and  one  of  CRIM- 
SON MONARCH  breeding. 

Both  are  about  a  year  old,  weigh- 
ing 400  lbs.  Also  eight  open  gilts 
and  four  bred  gilts.  These  gilts  are 
the  pick  of  last  year's  litters. 

W.  M.  WAY  &  SON 


Route  1,  Box  320 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 


TAM  WORTHS 

(Tb«  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Hard  In  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELANO  FARM, 
W.  O.  Fwirxin.  Prop  Woodland,  Cal. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

WT  Poland  Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gilroy. 
W.  J.  HANNA,  GILROY,  CAL. 


take  them  long  to  learn  how  to  suck 
up  the  milk,  and  then  the  amount 
can  be  increased. 

At  the  start  feed  every  three 
hours,  but  gradually  increase  the 
time  between  feedings  until  at  six 
weeks  they  are  being  fed  four  times 
&  day.  If  the  milk  alone  inclines 
the  pigs  to  costiveness,  a  little  oil 
cake  meal  stirred  in,  or  a  few  drops 
of  linseed  oil,  will  regulate  them. 

After  two  weeks  stir  in' a  pinch 
of  middlings,  and  gradually  increase 
the  amount,  later  adding  ground 
barley,  and  gradually  decreasing  the 
middlings.  At  eight  weeks  feed  only 
three  times  per  day,  and  change 
from  whole  milk  to  skim  milk.  The 
best  ration  at  present  prices  will  be 
two-thirds  ground  barley  and  one- 
third  middlings  or  sure  milk,  soaked 
in  skim  milk  at  the,  rate  of  three 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  one  pound 
of  the  grain  ration.  If  skim  milk  is 
not  available,  use  one  part  of  tank- 
age or  fish  meal  to  ten  of  the  grain 
mixture. 

Of  course,  for  proper  as  well  as 
economical  development  the  pigs 
should  have  access  to  alfalfa  or  other 
pasture  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
eat  the  green  growth.  Keep  every- 
thing as  sanitary  as  possible,  and 
avoid  filth.  Proper  care  is  just  as 
essential  as  proner  feeding. 

DOGS    PREVENTED  PUREBRED 
SHEEP. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. | 

"My  son  and  myself  bought  about 
50  sheep  three  years  ago,  intending 
to  learn  with  them  and  go  into 
purebreds  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
first  two  years  we  lost  as  high  as 
25  per  cent  by  dogs.  Last  Novem- 
ber 11,  when  we  returned  from  the 
celebration  of  the  end  of  the  war, 
we  heard  dogs  growling  in  our  scat- 
tered band  of  about  50  and  there 
lay  11  dead  sheep,"  said  a  San  Joa- 
quin county  rancher  who  would  be 
helping  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
wool  and  mutton  if  dogs  were  not 
protected  better  than  sheep.  He  was 
unable  to  prove  ownership  of  a 
dog  which  he  knew  lived  with  a 
neighbor,  and  therefore  could  not 
recover  damages,  though  he  had  seen 
the  dog  among  the  sheep.  "Now," 
said  he  at  the  hearing  on  Senator 
Benjamin  F.  Rush's  dog  bill,  "if  all 
dogs  were  taxed  and  prevented  from 
killing  sheep,  you  principal  objec- 
tors to  this  bill  would  save  enough 
on  the  price  of  meat  you  feed  your 
dogs  to  more  than  pay  the  tax." 

BERNSTEIN  OFFERS  YOUNG 
PIGS. 

At  several  of  the  Hanford  Poland- 
China  sales  W.  Bernstein  has  offered 
a  young  pig  as  a  "ladies'  special," 
and  always  these  pigs  have  been  in 
great  demand.  So  Mr.  Bernstein  has 
now  decided  to  offer  enough  pigs  to 
go  around,  and  April  26  at  the  Fair 
Grounds,  Hanford,  he  will  hold  a 
sale  of  65  head,  consisting  of  a  few 
bred  service  boars,  but  mostly  pigs — 
•pigs  all  the  way  from  weanlings  up 
to  gilts  ready  to  breed. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  men- 
tion the  quality  of  Mr.  Bernstein's 
stock;  it  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  recommendation.  The 
lucky  buyers  at  this  sale  will  cer- 
tainly get  some  prize  babies. 

E.  W.  Cook  of  Ceres  finds  that 
gyp  corn  planted  between  his  young 
fig  trees  and  the  stalks  left  stand- 
ing during  the  winter,  is  a  protec- 
tion against  frost.  

Bean  weevils  live  over  winter  in 
sandy  soil  worse  than  in  heavier 
land  and  that  is  one  reason  that 
crops  are  generally  more  weevily 
from  sandy  districts. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limned  number  of  three-months 
old  weanlings  for  sale  Am  booking 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young 
sters  by  Gen  Tipton.  Have  a  ten 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen. 
Grand  Champion.  1017.  Sacramento 
C.    <l.    GILBERT.  I.anrantrr.  C»l 


!  / 


Use  my^Swm-expeller- 
make  more  Hqgr-money 

Worms  are  the  worst  cause  of  big  hog  loss.  They 
cut  down  your  profits,  because  practically  all  bo^s 
have  worms.  I  know  this  from  my  26  years  of 
veterinary  practice.  I  also  know  that  my  Hog 
Prescription  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  worms — it  does 
the  work — rids  hogs  of  worms,  tones  up  the  digestive 
organs  and  makes  more  hog-money  for  you. 

It  is  the  supreme  remedy  for  nearly  all  hog  ailments.  A  first- 
class  tonic  and  blood  purifier,  fat  producer  and  worm-expeller. 
Good  for  many  cases  of  so-called  cholera  in  hogs,  such  as  diar- 
rhea, bowel  trouble,  kidney  worms,  etc. 

Don't  tolerate  wormy  rants  and  costly 
feed  loss  —  try  my  Hog  Prescription 

A     A  •  ■ 


(In  SurfaaKnixi 


At  my  risk 


Buy  It  today— If  you  don't'find  it  does  what  I  say,  go  to  your  dealer 

and  get  your  money  back.  60c  packages;  25  lb.  pails.  S3.00;  100  lbs. 
S10  00.  Take  no  further  risk  of  loss— keep  my  Hog  Prescription  on 
band.  Dr.  LeGears  Stock  and  Poultry  Remedies  are  handled  by  forty 
housand  dealers,  never  by  peddlers. 

Dr.  1..  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  767  Howard  SU  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Save  baby  thick  loss  by  using 
Dr.  LeGear' 't  Poultry  Prescription. 


CNEEDA  QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


Uoeeda  Glenn  County  Herd  of 

Duroc -Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand   Champion    Sow,   Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts, 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 
Hi^h  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
sire.  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry,  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Pern's,  Cal. 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  73(5 


REGISTERED  DUR0C-JERSEYS 

Every  point  the  buyer  demands  for  a  profit-making  hog  la 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  pigs,  either  sex,  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months.  Our 
herd  boar  has  the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief  Defender,  Crimson 
Wonder,  Jack's  Friend,  Joe  Orion,  Etc. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH, 

SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPORT,  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  loppy 
weanlings.    Highlander,  the  $1,000  Graud  Champion  Boar,  headf  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE, 


001  BALBOA  BUILDING 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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The  Personal  Element  in  Breeding 

[Written  for  Paciftr  Rural  Freei  by  R.  H.  Whitten] 


There  is  no  other  factor  more  im- 
portant in  the  breeding  of  livestock 
than  the  personal  element  —  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  back  of 
the  herd.  To  cite  a  singhe  instance, 
it  was  the  genius  of  Bates,  Cruick- 
shank.  Colling  and  Booth  that  gave 
us  the  shorthorn  breed..  And  it  has 
been  the  ideals  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  founders  that  have  im- 
proved the  breed  to  its  present 
status.  Every  man  who  has  had  a 
constructive  part  in  this  progress 
has  been  a  man  with  a  vision — a 
man  who  looked  beyond  what  he 
could  find  in  his  herd,  or  that  of 
any  co-breeder,  to  some  ideal  which 
he  thought  was  better. 

No  man  can  make  a  lasting  suc- 
cess of  livestock  raising  unless  he  is 
a  constructive  breeder,  and  to  be  a 


wants  and  decides  what  it  is  worth 
to  his  employers.  Some  of  those 
buyers  are  paid  salaries  of  $10,000 
per  year,  and  they  are  worth  it. 
They  have  studied  cattle  so  closely 
that  they  not  'only  see  the  living 
animals  as  they  stand,  but  in  imagi- 
nation they  see  them  dressed  and 
can  estimate  the  shrinkage  to  a 
nicety. 

Just  as  long  study  has  made  the 
cattle  buyer  confident  in  himself  be- 
cause he  carries  an  ideal  in  his 
mind,  so  like  study  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  dairy  stock  will  enable  a 
man  of  good  judgment  to  form  an 
ideal  for  himself,  and  here  in  Cali- 
fornia we  have  a  breeder  who  has 
exercised  remarkably  good  judgment 
in  this  respect.  We  refer  to  that 
constructive  breeder,  W.  J.  Higdon, 
owner  of  the  Tulare 
Holstein  Farm,  Tulare. 

Too  many  young 
breeders  have  the  idea 
that  to  establish  a  fine 
herd  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  buy  a  lot  of 
cows  with  high  records 
and  good  breeding  and 
mate  them  to  a  bull 
backed  by  high  record 
ancestry.  Such  a  herd 
may  produce  well,  but 
it  will  not  reproduce 
well  unless  the  blood 
lines  nick  properly.  To 
merely  mate  a  40- 
pound  cow  to  a  40- 
pound  bull  is  not 
constructive  breeding. 
There  are  certain  blood 

Pauhi  S»eta.  30.49  pounds  butter  from  607.4  pounds  milk  In  7  llnfS  which  nick  Well, 

day*,  and  133.60  pounds  batter  from  255,5  pounds  milk  In  30  and    Others    which  do 

days.  One  of  the  valuable  matrons  In  the  Tulare  Holstein  herd,  not  make  good  crosses, 
owned  by  VI.  I.  Higdon.  .  = 

and  a  breeder  will  get 


portant  point  is  that  he  should  stick  good  points  of  that  strain  in  his  herd, 
to  whatever  line  of  breeding  he  The  average  beginner  with  regis- 
favors  until  he  has  bred  long  enough  tered  stock  wants  to  buy  a  bull  en- 
to  intensify  and  permanently  fix  the  |  tlrely  unrelated  to  the  females  in 


constructive  breeder  he  must  have 
vision.  He  must  create  for  himself 
an  ideal  toward  which  to  breed,  for 
without  such  a  picture  in  his  mind's 
eye  he  can  have  no  means  of  meas- 
uring his  progress. 

If  you  have  ever  visited  the  stock- 
yards at  Chicago  you  have  noticed 
how  quickly  a  salesman  will  put.  a 
mixed  consignment  into  assorted 
lots;  also  the  unerring  judgment 
with  which  he  picks'  out  what  he 


Retained  After-birth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after1 
calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  'which 
is  likely  to  run  throuch  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  abortcr  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  H-K 
docs  n.it  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  "evidence"  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  •'Contagious  Abortion."  ,  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3457  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Healthier  Horses 

Leading  veterinarians  recommend  sprint:  clip- 
ping* for  keeping  horses  healthy.  Undipped 
horses  iret  overheated  from  spring  work  and 
their  long  hair  takes  hours  to  dry-  While  wet 
they  are  liable  to  catch  cold  and  ret  sick.  Long: 
hair  also  attracts  vermin,  causing*  itch  and 
man-re.  Clip  with  a  Stewart  Machine.  Only 
$9.76.  $2  down — balance  on  arrival.  Write 
for  catalog. 

CHICAtiO  FI.KXIBI.F.  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A103  18th  su  and  Central  Ave..  Chicago, III. 


better  results  from  the  mating  of  30 
pound  animals  of  blood  lines  that 
cross  well  than  from  that  of  40-pound 
animals  whose  blood  lines  are  entirely 
dissimilar. 

We.  say  "dissimilar"  because  in  a 
recent  article  we  showed  the  advan- 
tage of  scientific  line  breeding — of 
having  similar  blood  lines  on  both 
sides  of  a  pedigree — and  this  is  the 
kind  of  breeding  that  Mr.  Higdon 
is  practicing.  Our  Mr.  McConnell 
recently  visited  the  farm,  and  the 
thing  that  impressed  him  most  was 
that  the  assembling  of  the  herd  was 
done  with  a  certain  type  in  mind, 
and  certain  blood  lines  that  seem  to 
be  reproducing  that  type. 

Mr.  Higdon  is  breeding  the 
Walker  straia,  as  he  likes  the  con- 
stitution, the  refinement  and  the 
producing  ability  of  this  line  of 
breeding.  And  see  how  scientifically 
he  is  breeding  to  perpetuate  the 
good  qualities  of  this  strain.  His 
senior  herd  bull  is  Prince  Riverside 
Walker,  by  Prince  Gelsche  Walker, 
,and  out  of  Aaggie  Acme  of  River- 
side, dam  of  the  cow  holding  the 
world's  strictly  official  butter  record. 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker  is  also  the 
sire  of  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker,  the  junior  three-year-old 
making  the  highest  yearly  butter 
record  in  1917-18. 

Then,  to  use  on  the  daughters  of 
this  bull,  Mr.  Higdon  purchased 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  at  a 
cost  of  '$6,500 — the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  bull  in  a  public  sale 
in  California.  His  dam  made  over 
36  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  and 
above  1100  pounds  in  a  year  as  a 
heifer.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Gelsche  Walker  and  .of  De  Kol  of 
Valley  Mead  2nd,  who  formerly  held 
the  world's  record  for  two  years' 
product  by  a  heifer.  The  sire  of 
this  junior  herd  bull  is  King  Korn- 
dyke Pontiac,  a  son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  and  out  of  a  half-sister  to 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker. 

There  you  get  the  quintessence  of 
constructive  breeding  —  enough 
Walker  crosses  to  perpetuate  the 
good  points  of  that  strain,  yet  not 
close  enough  inbreeding  to  impair 
constitutional  vigor.  We  do  not 
emphasize  the  method  of  breeding  to 
recommend  the  Walker  blood  lines  in 
particular,  for  a  breeder  could  ac- 
complish equally  good  results  with 
any  one  of  the  dozens  of  other  good 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.    The  im- 


CREAMCUP 
HOLSTEIN 
AUCTION 

We  offer  on  April  17th,  at  the  D.  &  H.  Rowles  Ranch,  Modesto, 

30  Head  of  Choicely  Bred  Young 
Cows,  Bred  Heifers  &  Heifer  Calves 

These  animals  have  all  been  raised  by  us;  furthermore,  they  have 
been  raised  clean,  and  should  please  the  most  careful  buyer.  They 
are  Tuberculin  Tested  by  Dr.  Steiger. 

The  heifers  are  bred  to  our  Junior  Herd  Sire,  a  son  of  our  younger 
Tula  Cow,  noted  for  high  fat  percentage. 

Holstein-Friesian  Registry  and  transfer  certificates  and  pedi- 
grees furnished  with  each  animal ;  also  Tuberculin  Test  certifi- 
cates for  all  over  six  months  old. 

Liberty  Bonds  will  be  taken  at  par.  Terms  given  only  upon 
special  arrangement  made  before  the  sale. 

'  COL.  CY  N.  CLARK,  Auctioneer,        M.  M.  HOIDRIDGE,  Owner, 

Modesto,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Sale  just  outside  city  limits  of  Modesto,  on  Waterford  Road. 


No  other  Silo 
has  em ! 


The  Famous 
Trussed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  silo  and 
firmly  anchored  in 
the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Each  stave  is 
not  only  stapled  to 
each  hoop  but  also 
to  the  bracing. 
Every  staple  fits  into 
notches  pressed  in 
each  edge  of  the 
steel,  so  there  can 
be  no  slipping,  no 
twisting  or  sagging. 
Every  stave  must 
stand  upright  re- 
gardless of  shrinkage  or  expansion.  This  is  the  silo  for  you. 
Write  for  details  of  Early  Buyers'  Discount  and  our  Free  Book 
on  Silos  and  Feeding.   A  postal  will  do. 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

275  D  OAK  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


The  Cyclone  Sflo 
is  unequalled  for 
strength  and  dur- 
ability. Can't 
twist,  lean  me 
blow  down.  The 
strongest  s  i  1  • 
made.  Wild 
proof,  storm 
proof,  twist  proof. 
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his  herd,  but  he  could  hardly  make 
a»  worse  mistake.  Undoubtedly 
progress  would  be  made  from  such 
a  mating,  but  it  would  not  be  as 
rapid  as  from  a  scientific  blending 
of  blood  lines;  neither  would  the 
breeding  be  carried  on  with  as  great 
certainty  of  results. 

Constructive  feeding  and  care 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  con- 
structive breeding,  and  in  this  res- 
pect nothing  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  "this  master  builder 
of  a  dairy  herd,"  as  Mr.  McConnell 
calls  Mr.  Higdon.  He  not  only 
selected  the  best  foundation  animals 
he  could  buy,  but  engaged  a  herds- 
man, H.  L.  Redd,  who  was  a  master 
in  his  line.    The  wonderful  develop- 


ment of  the  young  stock,  the  excel- 
lent condition  of  the  cows,  and  the 
high  records  that  are  being  made 
are  largely  due  to  the  skill  and 
painstaking  care  of  this  efficient 
herdsman.  Six  30-pound  records  and 
several  excellent  yearly  records  have 
already  been  made  in  this  herd 
which  was  started  only  four  years 
ago,  as  for  10  years  previous  to  that 
time  Mr.  Higdon  had  grade  stock. 
The  heifers  that  are  freshening  are 
making  wonderful  records,  and  many 
startling  announcements  may  be  ex- 
pected from  this  herd  which  now 
consists  of  over  90  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

The  parting  thought  is  this:  Start 
right — it's  half  the  fight. 


imals  they  are  looking  for  at  this 
sale. 


Sale  of  Creamcup  High  Testers 

herd.  A  number  of  the  heifers  that 
will  be  included  in  the  sale  April  17 
will  be  bred  to  this  young  bull.  The 
sale  will  be  held  at  the  D.  &  H. 
Rowles  ranch,  and  30  head  of 
choicely  bred  young  cows,  heifers 
and  heifer  calves  will  be  offered — all 
tuberculin  tested. 


What's  in  a  name?  When  we  hear 
the  Creamcup  herd  of  Holsteins  men- 
tioned we  naturally  assume  that  the 
cows  produce  milk  with  lots  of 
cream,  and  the  record  of  Creamcup 
Tula  Pietertje  Pontiac,  whose  pic- 
ture accompanies  this  article,  proves 


Creamcup  Tula  Pietertje  Pontiac,  dam  of  the 
Creamcup  junior  herd  Hire,  to  whom  many  of 
the  heifers  in  the  coming  Hale  have  been  bred. 

that  the  herd  name  is  no  misnomer. 

This  cow  has  an  official  record  of 
29.71  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  with 
an  average  test  of  4.4  per  cent. 
This  year  she  produced  at  the  rate 
of  34  pounds,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  a  tester,  so  the  record  can- 
not be  made  official.  Her  breeding 
is  excellent,  as  she  was  sired  by  a 
son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  out 
of  Tula  De  Kol  Pietertje  Netherland, 
a  34-pound  cow. 

A  son  of  this  grand  cow  is  being 
used  as  junior  herd  sire  in  the 
Creamcup  herd,  owned  by  M.  M. 
Holdridge,  San  Jose,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  increase  the  already  high  av- 
erage fat  test  of  this  well-known 


MITCHELL  HOLSTEINS  SELL 
WELL. 

An  average  of  $325.37  was  made 
on  154  head  of  registered  Holsteins 
at  the  dispersal  sale  of  the  W.  F. 
Mitchell  herd  at  Visalia,  April  3. 
The  animals  were  in  fine  condition 
and  the  bidding  was  spirited. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  Fayne 
Spring  Farm  Porttiac  De  Kol,  with  a 
record  of  21.21  pounds  at  three  and 
a  half  years.  She  was  struck  off  to 
W.  A.  Walker  of  Ripon  for  $1,055. 
R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare,  secured  Sadie 
Mead  Pontiac  Segis,  with  a  two-year- 
old  21-pound  record,  for  $725,  and 
H.  B.  Cornwell,  Modesto,  paid  better 
than  $600  each  for  three  fine  bred 
heifers. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  30  heifers  by 
Prince  Hiske  Walker  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  herd,  and  these  heifers  will 
be  bred  to  King  Abbekerk  Johanna 
Segis,  the  young  bull  recently  pur- 
chased by  him  at  the  guaranty  sale 
for  $5,000. 

Two  thousand  pounds  of  pork  per 

BOW, 

Eight  thousand  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow, 

Big  steady  drafters  for  the  plow — 
Good  resolutions;   make  them  now! 


Taffy   was   a   Yankee,   contrary  to 
belief, 

Who  made  a  barrel  of  money  raising 

pork  and  beef. 
He  raised  pigs  on  alfalfa;  they  made 

a  splendid  gain. 
He    fed    his    steers    with  silage, 

thereby  saving  grain. 


Hare  the  openings  through  which 
dairy  cows  pass  of  generous  dimen- 
sions. Many  accidents  and  much 
trouble  occur  from  allowing  cows 
to  crowd  through  narrow  gates  or 
doors. 


Buyers  who  want  stock  from  an 
absolutely  clean  herd,  where  consti- 
tutional vigor  and  high  fat  test  are 
considered  just  as  important  as  heavy 
production,  will  find  the  kind  of  an- 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 

Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Gal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls  and. 
bull  calves  of  34-lb  breeding-.  Females 
offered  for  foundation  stock.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,     San  Jose,  Cal. 

K.   D.   "A.,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  oot  North  First  Street. 


BUTTER 
TESTS 


by  Agricultural  Societies  berun  in  1886. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1897.  compet- 
itive tests  between  Holsteins  and  Jerseys 
were  made  on  73  different  occasions,  re- 
sulting" in  an  excess  of  production  of  the 
Holsteins  of  23%  over  the  Jerseys:  an  av- 
erage per  day  of  1.093  lbs.  for  the  Holstein 
and  1.614  for  the  Jersey. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


YOU  CAN'T  GUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligamcnti.  Enlarged  Clandi.  Went. 
Cy en    Allan  pain  quickly.  Price  1 1.25  a  bottle 
at  druggiita  or  delivered.   Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.YOUNG.  Pi  0.  F.,  86  TeniDleSt..Sprlnofleld.  Mass. 


Cult 


The  Cylinder 
Cutter  with 
the  durable 
all-steel 
frame 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING  ACME — A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY. 

The  Combined  Silo  Filler,  Hay  Chopper 
and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine 


Chopped  Feed  will 
eliminate  a  wastage  of 
from  15%  to  25%  of 
your  hay.  Chopped  feed 
is  all  eaten. 


THE  Acme  is  the  most  efficient  type  of  cutter— 
the  cylinder  type.  Its  spiral  knives  give  greater 
capacity  per  horse  power  than  other 
types  and  produce  a  cleaner  cut,  more 
uniform  quality  of  silage.  It  is  the 
only  type  for  producing  chopped  hay 
or  alfalfa  meal. 


OTHER  VALUABLE  FEATURES. 

 Non-cloggable  six-fan  blower  with  di- 
rect drive  insures  elevation;  positive 
automatic  safety  device;  reversing  gears;  low  feed 
table;  steel  wheel  mounting. 


STEEL  has  replaced  wood  in  all  modern  machine 
design.    It's  stronger,  more  durable  and  "stays 
put." 

The  steel  frame  of  the  Acme  Feed 
Cutter  can't  warp  or  sag.  It  perma- 
nently holds  all  bearings  in  rigid 
alignment,  eliminating  needless  wear 
and  vibration  common  to  the  old 
style  wood  frame  cutters. 

The   light   running   qualities   of  the 
Acme  are  further  increased  by  the  triple  frame  brac- 
ing, allowing  three  bearings  for  the  cutter  head 
shaft,  which  reduces  vibration  from  that  source  to 
the  minimum  and  economizes  power. 

WHY  BUY  A  CUTTER  YOU  CAN  USE  FOR  SILO  FILLING  ONLY? 

The  Acme  will  not  only  fill  the  silo  but  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  by  making  your  alfalfa  meal 

chopping  your  dry  feed. 

CUTTER  AND  SILO  CATALOGS  UPON  REQUEST 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Exclusive  Distributors  of 


IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 

LEAK-PROOF  PERMANENT 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


|  Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  Stat©  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
•   in?  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Holstein  cow,  Pietertje  Fayne 
Johanna,  has  made  a  7-day  record 
of  47.1!)  pounds  of  nutter  from  724.4 
pounds  milk,  being  the  forty-sixth 
cow  to  pass  the  40-pound  mark. 

It  is  reported  that  a  milk  con- 
densing plant  will  be  established  at 
Smith  River.  Del  Norte  county,  by 
the  Del  Norte  Milk  Products  .Com- 
pany. The  dairying  industry  is 
showing  quite  an  impetus  in  this 
county. 

B.  E.  Greenough,  Modesto,  has  sold 
his  herd  bull.  Lomas  Exile  King,  to 
A.  L.  McCulloeh.  Alpaugh.  to  head 
his  herd  of  Jerseys.  This  bull  has 
sired  some  phenomenal  producers, 
tome  of  them  giving  as  high  as  65 
pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

More  than  100  head  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle,  selected  from  the  best 
herds  In  the  United  States  by  Gov- 
ernment exnerts,  will  shortly  leave 
New  York  for  France.  There  is  said 
to  be  an  urgent  demand  for  milk 
from  the  war-stricken  areas. 

D.  Chapelone.  residing  near  Mo- 
desto, has  a  Holstcin-Jersey  cow 
which  on  April  2  had  been  milking 
21  months  and  now  gives  three  and 
one-half  gallons  per  day,  which 
makes  one  pound  of  butterfat.  be- 
sides milk  for  ten  children.  She  is 
due  to  calve  again  in  seven  months. 
Some  family  cow! 

Many  good  Holsteins,  both  regis- 
tered and  grade,  were  offered  at  the 
E.  R.  Putz  sale,  held  April  2  at  the 
farm  near  Laton,  and  they  drew  a> 
good  crowd.  Forty-nine  head  of  reg- 
istered stock,  including  a  number  of 
calves,  averaged  $177.90  and  20 
grades  averaged  $89.76.  Prices  on 
the  former  would  have  been  higher 
if  testing  had  been  conducted  and 
the  animals  had  been  better  fitted. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Hillcrest  Stock*  Farm,  Davis,  has 
sold  to  Lucas  &  Butler  of  Elk  Creek 
a  fine  young  registered  Shorthorn 
bull  sired  by  Knight  Perfection. 

H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara, 
owner  of  the  Veramont  Stock  Farm. 
Taylorsville,  has  recently  sold  to 
Evans  Bros,  of  Nevada  the  10  Here- 
ford heifers  which  we  mentioned 
having  been  shipped  to  Santa  Clara 
He  has  also  sold  a  fine  young  bull 
to  Mr.  Hoy  of  Siskiyou  and  6  young 
bulls  to  A.  Brown  Company  of  Kern- 
ville. 

H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara, 
also  reports  that  his  young  herd 
bull,  Don  Woodford  4th,  is  coming 
along  nicely,  weighing  about  1200 
pounds  at  16  months.  Patrician  5th 
is  proving  a  wonderful  breeder  and 
several  of  his  daughters  will  be  bred 
to  the  new  bull  this  summer.  Mr. 
Barngrover  looks  for  something  ex- 
ceptionally good  from  this  cross. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 
Donald    Graham,    Lancaster,  re- 
cently made  the  first  sale  of  a  boar 
pig  sired  bv  Orion's  King  Gano,  this 


being  the  young  boar.  Nutmeg  Gano, 
going  to  L.  R.  Hitchcock,  Van  Nuys. 

Fred  Devore,  field  man  for  the 
Duroc-Jersey  Bulletin,  called  on  us 
a  few  clays  ago.  He  certainly  is  a 
live  wire  and  undoubtkdly  his  work 
while  here  will  do  much  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  breed  in  this 
State. 

R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son  of  Imperial 
Stock  Farm.  Morgan  Hill,  report 
their  Berkshire  business  good  and 
the  following  recent  sales:  Sow  pig 
to  Howard  Sweet,  Tracy;  boar  pig 
to  Sharratt  Bros.,  Watsonville;  boar 
pig  to  B.  Martilla.  Madrone;  sow  pig 
to  J.  B.  Parsons.  Haywards;  two 
sow  pigs  to  O.  C.  Borden  &  Son, 
Gilroy. 

Clayton  Slocum  of  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Duroc  breeders  of  Willows, 
writes  us  from  Versailles,  Ky.,  that 
he  finds  the  McKee  Bros.'  herd  the 
finest  he  has  ever  seen  and-  that  he 
is  shipping  a  carload  of  registered 
Durocs  from  there  to  the  Uneeda 
Glenn  county  herd.  Also  he  bought 
6  head  in  Nebraska  and  6  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Ohio. 

Lloyd  &  Tointon.  Yorkshire  breed- 
ers of  Santa  Rosa,  report  that  a 
large  feeder  at  Petaluma  is  paying 
$4  for  grade  pigs.  but.  will  pay  $7.50 
for  their  purebred  Yorkshire  culls. 
This  man  has  tried  out  the  feeding 
qualities  of  grades  and  purebreds 
and  finds  that  the  latter  respond  to 
feeding  enough  better  so  that  he  is 
justified  in  paying  this  difference. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  owners  of  Roc 
Stein  Ranch,  Modesto,  recently  sold 
to  D.  J.  O'Connor.  Irwin  City,  a  bred 
Duroc  gilt  and  a  weaned  sow  pig. 
They  report  great  success  with  their 
spring  litters  and  already  have  75 
live  pigs  from  nine  young  gilts.  They 
are  feeding  a  mixture  of  one-half 
ground  barley  and  one-half  blackeye 
beans,  with  tankage,  Lactein  and 
alfalfa  pasture. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  rustlers  have  made  their 
headquarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Win- 
ters and  already  forty  head  of  sheep 
have  been  herded  away  from  the 
Chapman  ranges.  Sheepmen  have 
been  notified  by  sheriffs  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  to  beware  of  the 
gang  of  thieves. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

W.  R.  Goodwin.  Naperville,  111., 
one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  of  Chicago,  died 
Saturday,  April  5. 

Prize-winning  livestock,  including 
Glenbrook's  Marvel,  the  great  Short- 
horn cow,  owned  and  bred  by"  the 
University  of  California  Farm,  will 
be  on  display  during  the  annual 
Picnic  Day  celebration  at  the  Farm, 
April  26.  Dean  Hunt  anticipates 
that  upward  to  25,000  persons  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  will  take 
nart  in  the  Farm  celebration. 


The  Farmers'  Turn  Will  Come 


To  the  Editor:  I  believe  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  caused  by  the 
high  cost  of  labor.  The  man  who 
produces  the  food  stuffs  for  the 
laboring  class  cannot  do  it  for 
nothing.  Where  a  man  used  to 
receive  $1.50  per  day  for  his  wages 
he  now  receives  $3.00  or  more;  he 
also  has  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  a 
sack  of  flour,  so  he  is  not  much 
ahead  as  a  dollar  only  goes  half  as 
far  as  it  used  to. 

Of  course  the  war  brought  un- 
looked  for  changes  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  everything,  and  also  many 
high  prices  were  laid  to  that  cause 
when  speculators  were  to  blame. 
The  Government  did  a  great  deal 
to  suppress  this  and  regulate  prices, 
but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do, 
■with  satisfaction  to  every  one. 

From  now  on  the  farmer  and 
producer  will  not  feel  so  patriotic- 
ally inclined  to  work  raising  food 
at  practically  no  profit.  He  will 
seek  to  be  surer  of  a  safe  market 


for  his  products,  or  he  will  not 
plant  them.  Farming  is  a  big  game 
of  chance  at  the  best.  When  a  man 
puts  in  hard  labor  and  expense  for 
a  whole  year  only  to  see  it  destroyed 
by  weather  conditions,  or  flooded 
markets  in  the  end,  perhaps  it  is  a 
losing  game.  The  city  laborer  thinks 
all  farmers  and  orchardists  are  get- 
ting rich  when  they  hear  of  the  big 
checks  they  receive  at  the  harvest 
time.  I  know  of  many  instances 
where  that  same  check  would  not 
cover  the  year's  expenses  and  one 
would  have  to  ask  the  banks  to 
carry  them  over. 

While  the  city  dweller  goes  to 
work  at  8  o'clock  and  quits  at  5, 
we  are  out  at  daylight  and  work  as 
long  as  we  can  see  at  night,  with 
almost  no  holidays  or  Saturday  aft- 
ernoons off.  Many  do  not  take  but 
one  or  two  days  off  in  a  year.  They 
may  ask,  "Why  do  we  work  that 
way?"  In  many  cases  farmers  are 
In  debt  for  their  homes  and  keep 
hoping  next   year   will   be  better. 


We   go   without   many   things  our 

city  cousins  think  necessary  in  the 
way  of  clothes  and  theater  tickets, 
etc.,  saving  in  every  way  to  keep 
our  homes  and  .raise  our  families. 

In  the  next  few  months  I  look 
for  a  change  in  the  labor  question, 
with  all  these  soldier  boys  coming 
back  to  work  to  find  their  places 
filled  with  men  who  were  less 
patriotic  or  else  unfit  for  service, 
and  also  with  many  women  doing 
men's  work.  I  think  these  boys  who 
have  been  working  for  Uncle  Sam 
for  $31  a  month  while  their  broth- 
ers drew  down  $5  a  day  ought  to 
have  their  turn  now. 

I  know  of  several  of  our  neigh- 
bors who  are  going  to  cut  down  on 
labor  this  year  because  it  is  so 
high;  planting  such  crops  as  can 
be  handled  by  less  men,  and  using 
tractors  to  do  more  work  at  a 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
come will  be.  A  man  must  eat  to 
live,  and  in  order  to  do  that  must 
"earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 


Still  we  cannot  work  all  year  and 
turn  all  our  profit  over  to  the  hired 
man,  who  has  no  taxes  to  pay. 

One  of  our  salvations  will  be  co- 
operation in  selling  and  doiug  away 
with  the  middlemen  who  profit  by 
our  hard  work  without  earning  it. 
Therefore  I  think  we  should  stand 
by  our  associations  that  are  mostly 
in  their  infancy.  We  look  forward 
to  great  results  from  them  if  they 
continue  to  be  operated  on  the  same 
honest  basis  they  have  started  on. 

The  world  is  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  and  producer 
holds  the  winning  cards  and  gets 
them  bv  hard  work  and  keening  at 
it.  Our  future  success  depends  on 
our  using  more  scientific  methods. 
Farming  needs  brains  mixed  with  it 
as  Well  as  any  other  vocation.  Our 
law-making  bodies  are  beginning  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice,  too.  The 
labor  unions  may  not  be  any 
stronger  than  the  farmers'  unions 
in  the  future. — Farmeress,  San  Juan 
Bautista. 


Retires 
From  Business- 

v  I  ''HIS  is  the  most  sensational 
-■-  announcement  ever  made  to 
the  Holstein  and  dairy  public  in 
California.  It  means  that  on  May 
21  and  22  next  the  nationally  famed 
herd  of 

McAlister  &  Sons 

of  Chino,  Calif. 

Comprising  of  about  200  head  will 
be  dispersed  and  every  animal 
without  a  single  exception  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Watch  Next  Week's  Ad 
For  Further  Announcement 


The  Louden  line  includes  everything 
needed  about  the  dairy  ranch — from  Stall 
Fittings  to  Gutter  Drains  and  Peed  Car- 
riers. We  are  distributors  lor  the  entire 
line.    We  are  also. 

STATE  DISTRIPUTORS  FOR 
UNIVERSAL 
MILKING  MACHINES. 


Is  This 
Your  Cow? 


Do  your  cows  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
freedom  of  flexibly  hung  swinging  steel 
stanchions,  or  are  they  cramped  and 
miserable    in    rigid,    insanitary  wood 

"stock»"? 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
not  only  keep  your  cows  clean  and 
healthy,  but  help  you  get  maximum 
milk  production.  Cows  respond  to  good 
treatment — Contented  cows  give  the 
most  milk. 

FREE  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS  and 

a  copy  of  the  big  Louden  catalog  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  any  dairyman. 
Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO    424  E.  Third  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION HOLD  MEETING. 

The  California  Poland  -  China 
Breeders'  Association  held  an  enthu- 
siastic meeting  at  Sacramento  April 
9,  and  adopted  important  plans  for 
breed  promotion  work.  Several  sales 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future,  and  it 
is  planned  to  keep  the  breed  before 
the  public  more  prominently  here- 
after. Fred  Hartsook  of  Lankershim 
donated  $500  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  canvass 
the  breeders  of  the  state  and  solicit 
funds.   

The  application  of  elbow  grease 
may  be  disagreeable,  but  it  insures 
clean  separators,  clean  butter  and, 
generally,  a  clean  reputation. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY, 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

 •  SWINE.  

Berkshires. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pies  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayflcld 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  3  910 
Western  Berkshire  Odngress. 


CASTLEVIEW    RANCH.    SANTA  ROSA. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIKES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion, 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


$25.00 — $85.00 — $50.00 
BARON   DUKE  201  ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:    3.  5.  and  6  months  old,  from 
050-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

000  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BKRKS1IIRBS 

A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A,  B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon.  Calif. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif.  

BERKSHIRE!*  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call' 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill.  California.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS  —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  California.  ' 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader!  the 
$1500  boar.  Kouniaa  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif.  

BERKSHIRES  by  Ringleader  20th,  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W,.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume.  Dos  Palos.  California.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California.  ■   

 Poland-Chinas.  

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford.  California. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCKTfARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Oreo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodl.  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CniNA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford,  California.  .  

POLAND  -  CHINAS — Quality  and  bone  our 
hobby.  Fall  boars  for  sale.  H.  D.  McCune. 
Lemoore.  California.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney.  Route  G, 
Fresno.  California.  

POLAND-CHINAS— Young-  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  j 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS — 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Calif. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt,  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin.  .Visaliu,  Calif. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Rlverdale,  California. 


"GROW  THEM  OUT" 

BERNSTEIN'S  PIG  SALE. 

Saturday.  April  26,  1919.  I  will  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder,  65  head  of  registered  Poland- 
China  hogs.  A  few  bred  sows  and  service 
boars.  All  the  rest  are  PIGS.  From  wean- 
tings  up  to  gilts  ready  to  breed.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to 

BUY  THEM  YOUNG  AND  GROW  THEM  OUT. 

W.  Bernstein,  Owner.  Write  for  catalogue  to 
W.  T.  Dice.  Sec.  Box  374,  Hanford.  California. 


SOW  BARGAINS— We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  California.  

MAKE  BIG~M ONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd, 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware.  Live 
Oak.  California.  «, 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 


TnE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST  —  California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanf ord . _Ca I ifornia.  

I  "WANT  TO  BUY  10  big-boned  Poland- 
China  bred  sows  for  June  1st  delivery.  Also 
any  number  of  feeders  up  to  fifty  for  May  1st 
delivery.  J.  R.  Tallman,  438  15th  St..  Oak- 
land. Cal. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwatcr.  California. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  


FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND  -  CniNAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.     Lea  MeCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 


POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  MeMahan.  Lemoore.  California. 


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling boar  for  sale:  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  orders  now  for  spring  pigs.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham. Mills.  California. 

PUREBRED  CHESTER  WniTES— Write  for 
prices.  .  Wray  M.  Peck.  Escalon.  California. 


Duroe-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEY    PIGS    AND    GILTS — All 

animals  sold  as  breeders  are  from  mature 
sows  and  represent  the  tops  of  closely  culled 
litters.  I  keep  nothing  in  my  herd  but  heavy 
producing  sows  whose  pigs  must  reach  200 
lbs.  at  RMi  months  on  alfalfa  and  milo. 
Young  stock  for  sale  every  month  in  the  year. 
Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II..  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219/ 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS — Two 
yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out.  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  ub — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  DuroCB  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  California. 


DUROC  -  JERSEYS  —  Burke's  Good  Enuff . 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm.  National  Bank  build- 
ing.  Sacramento.  

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders:  200  lbs.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena,  Calif. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  California. 

BOUDIER  DUROCS  all  sold  out.  excepting 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  California.  


HEAVY-  -BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  GILTS  for 
sale.    D.  Fricot;  Angels  Camp.  California. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California 


Yorkshires. 


LLOYTON  HERB  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES—Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road,  Santa  Rosa, 
California.  •  ■ 

Hampshlres.  


OUR  28  -  MONTHS  OLD  herd  boar,  sure 
breeder,  15c.  lb.  Two  open  and  bred  gilts. 
Weaned  pigs.  Write.  Uneda  Hampshire  Swine 
Firm,  Tom  M.  Dodger.  Prop..  Gardens.  Calif. 

MY  HAM  PSHIRKS  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Sangus.  California. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  —  Young  stock  for 
sale.    Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  California.  


.  MISCELLA  NEOU8.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Cc-Calistoga.  Cal. 


"I'll  leave  my  happy  home  for  yon." 


BERNSTEIN'S  PIG  SALE 

Registered  Poland -Chinas 

A  few  bred  sows  and  gilts,  but  this  is  a  sale  where  "Pigs  is  Pigs." 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Hanford,  Calif.,  Saturday,  April  26th,  on  the  Kings  Connty  Fair 
Grounds,  %  mile  west  of  town.    Stock  in  place  early  Saturday  morning  for  inspection. 

A  registered  Poland-China  Pork  Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  Fair  Grounds  at  11:30 
a.  m.    Sale  to  start  at  12:30  p.  m.  sharp. 

W.  BERNSTEIN,  Owner. 

Write  for  catalogue  to  W.  T.  Dice,  Secretary,  Box  374,  Hanford,  Calif. 

COL.  G.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer,  assisted  by  COL.  T.  E.  COCHRANE. 


O  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOT1CF — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Bov.  two-year-old  imported  hoar:  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddlers 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion. 'Jac  Little,  W-sc-o    C'Jif  .-rnn   

MULE -  FOOT  HOGS  —  Large  type.  H  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37,  Lodi.  California.  The 
Blue  Gums."  ,  .  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

«.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Findernc 
Soldene  Valdessa,  whoso  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
079  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco. 


WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulls 
and  females,  write  me.  My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced. 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto,  California. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  hulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull   calves.     M.   Holdridge.   Rt.  A, 

Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.     Kounias'  Registered 

Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle    and    Berkshire    pigs.      Whittier  State 

School.  Whittier,  California.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CALIF. — 
Breeder   of  Registered   Holsteins.     High  test 

producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 

land.  California.  

blood 


REGISTERED 

lines  of  the  breed 


HOLSTEINS  —  Best 
R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  California.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS  —  Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California.  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  California. 


Guernseys. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS. 
A    21-months-old   bull    out    of    dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  tip  to  1  year  of  age 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  California. 
HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.    A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee.  California.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.   

Ayrshires.  


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Calif. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

AYRSHIRES  —  Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California.  

BULL  CALF — Serviceable  age.  Redwoods 
Ayrshire  Farm,  La  Honda.  California. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  hulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra 
mento,  Calif.  .  , 

OVER  200  Good  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
bulls,  carefully  selected  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  Middle  West.  Rare  chance  for 
breeders.  For  further  particulars  apply:  Davis 
Horse  &  Cattle  Co..  Davis.  Cal.   . 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS  — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.    John  Troup.  Supt.   «. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREl'ORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  YEAR!  INC  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated,  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Calif 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef.  Shorthorns.  Glenn  Ellen,  Calif 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Calif 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  E9parto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis-. 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.  Milton.  California.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis 
sion  San  Jose.  California.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California.  

HORSES   AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Grid- 
ley.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND,  CALIF.  — 
Bleeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

C.  J.  L.  STONEBrTvKER,  Route  A.  Chico" 
Cal.    Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep.  


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butto  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  8.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns:  Shropshires:  Berkshires: 
Ponies.    August  2.  1919.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif 
~  1~6~  He7\D  Grade"  Jersey  Cows.  R.  D.  Bee  be, 
Lemoore,  Cal. 
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Eleven  Hundred  Sheep  on  Eighty  Acres 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  r  re- 
in these  days  of  conservation  we 
must  know  how  many  sheep  we  can 
keep  per  acre,  or  how  many  acres 
will  be  required  per  sheep,  and  the 
cost. 

In  Inyo  county — the  Owens  Val- 
ley region — where  water,  ranges 
and  meadows  are  a  part  of  our 
ranching,  the  problem  has  still  to  be 
solved.  In  the  mountain  ranges, 
where  the  natural  meadows  are  sup- 
plemented and  increased  by  sowing 
tame  grasses  and  irrigating  them, 
cattle  are  generally  ranged  and  the 
dry  hrush  ranges  are  left  for  the 
sheep.  Under  this  method  a  large 
area  is  necessary  for  each  sheep  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Some  experienced  sheepmen,  who 
have  been  out  of  the  business  for 
several  years,  own  about  500  acres 
of  irrigated  land  in  the  valley,  which 
include  about  160  acres  of  meadow 
set  to  red  clover,  white  clover,  Alsac 
clover,  blue  grass,  rye,  orchard  grass, 
red  top  and  timothy,  mixed  with 
some  alfalfa  and  native  grasses.  This 
is  a  perfect  meadow,  with  no  waste 
.  land. 

The  owners  of  this  property,  when 
in  the  sheep  business,  left  a  few 
sheep  on  the  ranch  each  season  when 
the  main  bands  were  sent  to  the 
mountain  ranges.  These  sheep  did 
remarkably  well.  They  sheared  heav- 
ier than,  and  raised  superior  lambs 
to  the  mountain  herd,  and  from  this 
experience  the  owners  concluded  to 
try  a  small  herd  of  sheep  on  the 
ranch. 

A  year  ago  last  November  they 
bought  512  bred  ewes,  and  carried 
them  through  the  winter  on  hay.  At 
lambing  time  there  were  496  ewes 
left,  which  raised  620  lambs.  The 
cost  of  these  ewes  was  only  $8  per 
head,  as  a  number  of  them  were  too 
old  to  do  well  on  the  rough  ranges. 
This  accounts  for  the  loss  of  the 
parent  stock  during  the  winter. 

Look 


HOW 
ABOUT 

THAT 
ROOF 
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'Hoofing 


You  Don't 
Need  to  LOOK 
Any  Further 
For  a  GOOD 
Roofing 
Material. 

— For  Farm  Buildings 

— For  the  Bungalow 

— For  the  Mansion 

— For  the  Factory 

— For  the  Apartment  House 

— For  the  Garage 

ASK  VOCE  DEALER 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 

247-251  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


bj   Fred  R.    Smith,  Bishop.] 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1918,  the 
ewes  and  their  lambs  numbered  more 
than  1100  head  and  were  put  on  80 
acres  of  land  to  graze,  the  land  be- 
ing divided  into  three  fields  of  equal 
size.  The  sheep  would  be  run  on 
one  of  these  fields  for  about  two 
weeks  and  then  would  be  transferred 
to  another.  The  one  just  grazed 
would  be  flooded  with  water  and 
this  practice  was  continued  through- 
out the  summer.  On  the  2d  of  May 
I  was  at  the  ranch  and  one  of  the 
fields  was  so  rank  that  the  foreman 
thought  it  advisable  to  turn  50  head 
of  horses  on  it  to  prevent  the  sheep 
from  bloating.  From  time  to  time 
I  examined  the  fields  and  they  were 
never  scant  of  feed,  but  reminded 
me  of  great  lawns  that  had  not  been 
mowed,  even  when  the  sheep  were 
grazing  on  the  field.  The  other 
fields  would  soon  be  rank  in  growth, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
flock  to  keep  them  cropped  down. 
Some  time  in  September  500  more 
sheep  were  added,  and  grazed  about 
a  month.  In  October  I  examined  the 
fields  and  estimated  that  there  was 
sufficient  grass  to  carry  the  original 
band  until  December.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  blue  grass  predom- 
inated, but  on  closer  examination 
found  all  the  grasses  about  as  evenly 
distributed  as  in  the  spring. 

Our  best  lands  for  such  meadows 
are  where  the  water-level  will  not 
sink  to  a  point  more  than  two  to 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  thereby 
insuring  even  moisture,  less  irriga- 
tion and  constant  growth  of  feed. 
This  500  acres  is  highly  productive 
for  corn,  grain,  alfalfa  or  meadows, 
and  the  owners  contemplate  stock- 
ing all  of  it  with  sheep  until  they 
will  consume  all  the  feed  raised  on 
the  ranch.  They  will  seed  one  part 
to  meadow  so  that  it  will  graze 
sheep  to  the  extent  that  the  other 
portion  raises  hay,  silage,  etc.,  for 
winter  use. 

I  must  mention  the  labor  ques- 
tion. The  foreman  told  me  that  he 
did  not  even  corral  the  sheep  at 
night,  but  just  salted  them  and  irri- 
gated the  fields;  also  that  it  would 
take  two  herders  and  a  camp  man  to 
care  for  as  many  sheep  in  the  moun- 
tains as  this  ranch  will  feed.  The 
owners  stated  that  each  ranch  sheep 
would  shear  about  two  pounds  more 
wool  than  a  mountain-ranged  sheep 
and  that  the  ranch  lamb  would  be 
worth  about  one  dollar  more  at  the 
same  age  for  market.  They  also 
mentioned  that  practically  one-half 
of  the  sheep  could  be  sold  each  year 
in  September  or  October,  thus  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  carry  only  one- 
half  the  number  through  the  winter. 

I  regret  that  the  foreman  could 
not  give  me  the  amount  of  hay  fed 
during  the  winter  to  the  original 
band  of  sheep,  but  very  little  is  fed 
before  January,  and  some  winters  it 
is  even  later  before  feeding  is  be- 
gun. Last  December  I  visited  the 
ranch.  The  sheep  had  been  put  In 
other  fields  about  three  weeks  pre- 
viously, but  there  was  still  good 
feed  on  the  80  acres,  and  stock 
could  winter  on  it  for  some  time. 

The  600  lambs  that  were  raised 
brought  $6,000,  and  the  496  ewes 
sheared  an  average  of  9  pounds  of 
wotjl,  which  sold  for  50  cents,  thus 
bringing  $2,232.  The  land  cer- 
tainly was  fertilized  to  the  extent  of 
$5  per  acre,  which  would  amount  to 
$400.  This  makes  a  total  of  $8,632 
for  one  season,  less  the  cost  of  win- 
ter hay  and  labor,  both  of  which 
items  were  small. 

For  fear  some  doubting  Thomas 
may  conclude  that  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  sell  real  estate,  I  will 
state  that  the  land  is  not  for  sale. 
I  simply  want  to  point  out  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Borne  of  our  dormant 
lands.  Not  all  of  our  lands  are  so 
well  adapted  to  sheep  raising  as  this 
particular  place,  but  thousands  of 
acres  are,  yet  today  they  are  grow- 
ing inferior  grasses  and  are  so  neg- 
lected that  the  grazing  value  is  not 
more  than  one-tenth  the  value  of 
the  land  described. 

Small  flocks  must  take  the  place 
of  the  old-time  large  range  bands 
of  sheep,  and  better  stock  and  bet- 
ter grasses  will  make  the  small 
flocks  exceedingly  profitable. 


COUNTRY  ROAD1 

— The  Tire  of 
Extra  Tested  Quality 

BIG  dividends  in  extra  mileage 
are  paid  by  the  Racine  Country- 
Road  tire.  It's  in  a  quality  class  all 
its  own.  You  hear  only  good  words 
for  this  Racine  Rubber  Company 
product.  It  gives  truetiresatisfaction. 

Extra  Care — Extra  Wear 

Careful,  painstaking  Extra  Tests  are  applied  to  each 
step  in  the  construction  of  Racine  Country  Road  tires. 
Each  yard  of  fabric  is  extra  tested ;  all  rubber  stock  as  well. 

This  extra  care  in  the  factory  means  extra  wear  on  the 
road.  On  your  car, the  Racine  Country  Road  will  confirm 
the  good  judgment  of  those  thousands  who  use  it  now. 
It  will  pay  you  to  l;::ow  your  nearest  Racine  dealer. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Write  for  the  Free  Book — "Extra  Teats  and  Extra  Mile*." 


CINE 


Like  ball 


The  mica  in  Mica 
Axle  Grease  fills  up 
all  roughness  in  spin- 
dles and  bearings, 
keeps  them  cool,  slip- 
pery and  smooth  as 
glass.  Then  the  grease 
works  better  and  lasts 
twice  as  long.  No  hot 
boxes.  Just  like  put- 
ting ball  bearings  on 
your  wagon.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Buy  by  the 
pail. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

[STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Calf  Profits 

yoa  setting  them?  Calf  profit*  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

.  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

.    ™JB  has  been  known  tine*  the  year  1800  as  the  corn 
LfcaaV'  pi.-tr  -nilk  substitute.  Cotti  less  than  half  *J  much 
as  milk  —  prevent*  avounny  ■  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  doalera  or  direct  from  the  makers. 


CQULSOfr  CO. 


Petaluma,  Cat. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


Hook  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  tm  any  address  ti.v 
tk«  Author  * 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  Weit  31it  Street,  New  York 
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Put  New  Life  In 
Your  Engine 

A  dose  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Re- 
mover, the  engine  laxative,  will 
cure  80%  of  engine  troubles.  It 

wil!  increase  the  power  of  your  car — 
improve  acceleration — stop  that  knock — 
quiet  your  motor — save  your  batteries — 
cut  down  repair  bills — and  reduce  your 
gas  and  oil  consumption. 

Don't  wait  until  your  motor  is 
choked  with  carbon — remove  it 
every  week  or  two  with  John- 
son's Carbon  Remover.  You  can  do  it 
yourself  in  five  minutes — no  mechani- 
cal experience  required.  You  will  save 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other 
method  of  carbon  removal  without  lay- 
ing up  your  car  and  with  very  much 
better  results. 


is  an  absolutely  harmless  liquid 
to  be  poured  or  squirted  into  the 
cylinders.    It  contains  no  acids 

and  does  not  affect  lubrication  or  in- 
terfere with  the  oil  in  the  crank  case. 
Recommended  by  many  of  the  leading 
car  manufacturers  including  the  Pack- 
ard and  Studebaker  Companies. 

For  Tractors  —  Gas  Engines 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  will 
also  remove  carbon  from  the 
motor  of  your  tractor,  giving 

it  greater  power  and  enabling  it  to 
work  more  satisfactorily  and  economi- 
cally. It  will  make  your  tractor  100"r. 
efficient. 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  for  sale 
by  Hardware.  Accessory  dealers  and 
Garages.  Send  for  our  booklet  on 
Keeping  Cars  Young — it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  PRP  Racine,  Wis 
Established  1882 


"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

'  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

BXPKRT   LIVKSTOOK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Salon  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

So.  Main  at  Angel>«.  Col 

Increase  Your  Wool  Clip 

Shear  with  a  machine  and  not  only  get  15% 
more  wool  the  first  season  but  leave  a  smooth, 
even  stubble  that  grows  more  wool  the  next 
year.  You  lose  money  by  shearing  with  hand 
shears.  Machine  shearing  is  easier  and  doesn't 
scar  the  sheep.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball 
Bearing  Shearing  Machine.  Soon  pays  for  it- 
self. Price  $14.  Send  92 — pay  balance  on  ar- 
rival. Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B10:t  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


RUBBING  ELBOWS  WITH  OTHER 
BREEDERS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F. 
McConnell.] 
HARRISON'S  MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

To  think  of  Thos.  Harrison,  for- 
merly of  Glen  Ellen  but  now  of 
Santa  Rosa,  is  to  think  of  the  dual- 
purpose  Shorthorn,  or,  as  they  are 
more  widely  known,  the  Milking 
Shorthorn.  A  recent  visit  to  his 
farm  was  well  repaid  in  seeing  his 
two  herd  sires  and  some  young 
heifers. 

The  senior  herd  sire  is  Foothills 
Pioneer  and  he  by  Gen.  Clay  out  of 
Imp.  Tassel.  Gen.  Clay  has  30  daugh- 
ters in  the  register  of  merit  and 
Imported  Tassel  has  never  come  un- 
der the  necessary  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  365  days. 

The  junior  herd  sire  is  North 
Star,  he  by  Bransby's  Coming  Star 
out  of  Imp.  Blossom  23d.  North 
Star  is  the  image  of  his  sire,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Harrison,  and  is  sure 
to  prove  of  great  value  as  a  breeder. 
This  young  bull  is  therefore  from 
the  stock  that  was  imported  by  the 
late  James  J.  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  sent 
the  late  Prof.  Thos.  Shaw  to  Eng- 
land to  select  animals,  gave  him  free 
rein  as  to  his  selection  and  placed 
no  limit  on  the  cost. 

Those  who  know  Prof.  Shaw's 
ability  as  a  judge  and  what  the 
financial  support  of  Mr.  Hill  meant 
will  realize  the  quality  of  that  im- 
portation. There  have  been  other 
Shorthorns  bred  for  their  milking 
or  dual-purpose  qualities  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  bringing  over 
of  this  herd  gave  impetus  and  stand- 
ing to  this  strain. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Hill  at  this  time  and  all  his 
life  has  been  handling  the  Milking 
Shorthorn,  as  he  was  born  and 
reared  in  their  home  country  in 
England.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  dual-purpose  Short- 
horn, claiming  they  are  the  true 
cow  for  the  farmer — a  cow  that  will 
give  a  good  report  of  herself  at  the 
bucket  in  milk  and  butterfat,  and 
the  male  calves,  when  castrated,  will 
grow  into  profitable  steers,  laying 
on  an  even,  thick  coating  of  well- 
marbled  flesh.  Mr.  Harrison  claims 
that  the  steers  when  fed  intensively 
are  of  better  quality  with  less  patch- 
iness  than  those  of  the  beef  type. 

A  fair  sample  of  the  young  fe- 
male stuff  in  Mr.  Harrison's  herd  is 
Glen  Dorothy,  a  yearling,  and  about 
as  sweet  a  thing  in  this  line  as  any 
Shorthorn  lover  could  wish  to  see. 
A  beautiful  red  roan  with  plenty  of 
quality,  straight  lines,  symmetrical, 
and  /an  udder  coming  well  up  be- 
hind, and  good  size  for  age,  she  is 
a  "sicht  for  sair  een."  « 

Fifteen  more  just  like  her  and  a 
sire  with  the  blood  of  Bransby's 
Coming  Star  and  Imp.  Blossom  23d 
combined — what  more  could  a  be- 
liever in  the  "farmer's  cow"  want? 
Fortunes  and  international  reputa- 
tions have  been  built  on  less  secure 
foundations. 

BERNSTEIN'S  FAITH  IN  HIS  BOAK. 

That  John  M.  Bernstein  of  Han- 
ford  believes  in  his  boar  President 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  will 
not  breed  outside  sows  for  a  cash 
fee,  but  requires  the  second  choice 
of  the  resulting  litter  at  weaning 
time.  The  wisdom  of  his  plan  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  one  pig  so 
selected  sold  for  $300  when  a  year 
old.  Another  sold  for  $40  a  few 
days  after  it  was.  picked  out,  and 
another  was  bought  by  the  owner  of 
the  litter  for  $40  rather  than  let 
her  go. 

Mr.  Bernstein  handles  his  stock 
carefully  and  kindly.  All  are  really 
pets — -even  his  old  boar  President. 
This  boar  is  over  five  years  old  and 
so  kind  that  it  is  safe  for  strangers 
to  enter  the  paddock  where  he  is 
kept.  Mr.  Bernstein  believes  in  keep- 
ing a  bred  sow  with  the  boar  all 
the  time  and  results  seem  to  justify 
the  practice,  for  he  is  very  tractable 
and  quiet,  although  far  from  being 
dull  and  sluggish. 

"Mix  my  feed  with  brains,  and 
give  it  to  me  at  regular  hours,"  says 
Bossy  Buttercup.  "Suppose  mother 
fed  you  in  the  same  way  that  you 
feed  me.  I'll  bet  you'd  raise  an 
awful  rumpus!" 


Among  the  necessities  for  the 
health  and  growth  of  little  pigs  are 
sunshine  and  exercise.  They  cost 
nothing  but  a  little  expenditure  of 
time,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing.   

Small  leaks  in  dairying  will  soon 
wreck  the  business.     Therefore,  at- 


tention to  details  is  important.  By 
using  a  Babcock  test  and  scales  the 
cows  are  placed  on  their  own  merits 
and  the  robbers  can  soon  be  elimin- 
ated from  the  herd. 

Don't  condemn  your  milking  ma- 
chine hastily.  Maybe  you  are  not 
keeping  it  in  good  working  order. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business  like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It's  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
for  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval.  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  LAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

ACME  FEED  CUTTERS  LAUSON  TRACTORS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog:  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

BE  ALE   STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  Interest 
payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

for  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  fcoa» 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  K.  H.  Whltten,  Livestock  Editor. 


WAR  LESSONS  ON  FEEDING. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing,  after 
all,  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  our 
hens  on  war  rations.  At  first  we  felt 
that  they  were  much  abused  when 
we  were  compelled  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  that  old  standby — wheat. 
But  we  went  about  discovering  sub- 
stitutes, and  as  a  result  some  very 
Rood  rations  were  evolved  which  did 
not  contain  wheat  at  all. 

The  poultry  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conducted 
tests  on  substitute  feeds,  and  found 
that  J)y  feeding  a  wheatless  ration 
rhere  was  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  cost  of  feed,  and  the  hens  pro- 
duced as  many  eggs  as  when  wheat 
was  included.  Thirty  leghorn  pul- 
lets to  which  this  wheatless  ration 
was  fed  averaged  147.3  eggs  during 
their  first  year,  which  compares  very 
favorably  with  yields  secured  with 
wheat  rations  which  were  much 
more  expensive.  A  pen  of  buff  Orp- 
ington pullets  receiving  this  wheat- 
less  ration  made  the  highest  egg 
record  of  any  of  the  large  feeding 
pens  in  a  20-weeks'  test. 

The  scratch  mixture  consisted  of 
two  pounds  of  cracked  corn  to  one 
pound  of  oats;  the  dry  mash,  three 
pounds  of  corn  meal  to  one  pound  of 
heef  scraps.  It  required  0  2  pounds 
of  feed  per  year  per  hen;  one-half 
scratch  grain  and  one-half  dry  mash. 
And  it  took  4.6  pounds  of  feed  to 
produce  a  dozen  eggs. 

Now  that  there  is  no  restraint  on 
the  use  of  wheat  for  poultry  feed, 
will  the  majority  of  poultrymen  go 
back  to  the  old  rations  of  pre-war 
days?  Even  if  they  can  make  a  sat- 
isfactory profit  when  wheat  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  ration,  will  it  not 
be  better  for  them  to  stick  to  some  of 
the  emergency  rations  and  thus  make 
a  greater  profit?  We  notice  that  many 
California  poultrymen  are  doing  this, 
finding  that  they  ean  get  just  as 
many  eggs  and  at  a  lower  cost  per 
dozen.  Others  are  striking  a  happy 
medium  and  are  using  wheat  again, 
hut  in  much  lighter  proportions  than 
formerly. 

Naturally,  the  rations  used  out 
here  are  different  from  those  fed  in 
flit  East.  A  wheatless  scratch  feed 
which  has  been  used  with  good  re- 
sults is  shelled  or  gyp  corn,  milo  or 
kaflr  10  pounds,  hulled  barley  or 
fiats  5  pounds.  This  is  the  amount 
fed  to  100  hens,  only  one-third  be- 
ing given  in  the  morning  and  two- 
thirds  at  night  so  as  to  keep  the 
hens  working  during  the  day.  In 
addition  to  this  scratch  feed  the 
hene  had  access  to  a  dry  mash  of 
bran  or  cornmeal  3  pounds,  shorts 
or  ground  oats  3  pounds,  beef  scraps 
1*6  pounds.  This  was  kept  before 
birds  of  the  light  breeds  all  the  time, 
and  the  heavy  breeds  after  noon. 
One  feed  of  green  stuff  was  provided 
daily,  and  fresh  water,  grit,  shell 
and  charcoal  were  kept  before  the 
birds  constantly. 

When  wheat  Is  omitted  it  is  very 
essential  to  use  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  beef  scrap'  In  the 
maah — or.  fish  meal  may  be  substi- 
tuted to  reduce  the  cost.  In  one  ex- 
periment it  was  found  that  during 
four  months  pullets  fed  a  ration  con- 
taining beef  scrap  produced  an  av- 
erage of  41.5  eggs,  while  those  fed 
the  same  ration  with  the  exception 
of  the  beef  scrap  produced  only  18.7 
eggs.  When  wheat  is  not  fed.  the 
beef  or  fish  scrap  should  constitute 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  dry  mash. 

Barley  or  oats  have  high  feeding 
values.  Barley  has  a  little  more 
protein  than  corn  and  a  little  less 
than  oats.  It  is  not  well  liked  by 
hens  unless  hulled,  but  hulled  bar- 
ley can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere 
now,  and  if  the  birds  are  kept  a 
little  hungry  instead  of  overfed,  they 
will  readily  eat  what  is  given  them. 

Oats  also  are  liked  better  when 
hulled,  but  the  oat  groats,  as  they 
are  called,  generally  come  pretty 
high.  However,  they  are  relished 
by  poultry  and  are  excellent  for  pro- 
ducing eggs,  and  when  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  they 
may  be  fed  quite  heavily. 


Buckwheat  is  quite  well  liked  but 
is  not  very  widely  fed  out  here.  It 
may  be  used  to  give  variety  to  the 
ration.  Rye  is  not  fed  largely  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  relished  by 
poultry;  also  it  is  supposed  to  cause 
bowel  trouble  when  fed  freely.  ' 

As  a  rule,  home-grown  grains 
should  be  fed.  and  whether  shelled 
corn.  Gyp  corn,  milo  or  kaffir  is 
selected  should  depend  upon  what  is 
grown  on  the  farm.  If  the  grain  has 
to  be  purchased  the  choice  should 
vary  according  to  the  market  prices. 

No  matter  what  grains  are  select- 
ed, don't  overlook  the  green  stuff. 
It  is  the  one  sort  of  poultry  food 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  your  flock. 
Your  hens  can  do  without  wheat, 
but  they  cannot  do  without  succu- 
lent food.  It  doesn't  make  so  much 
difference  what  kind  it  is — lettuce, 
cabbage,  kale.  Swiss  chard,  beets,  al- 
falfa, lawn  clippings — but  give  it  to 
them  daily  and  give  them  plenty 
of  it.   

LET  MOTHEE  HEN  ALONE.  ' 

To  those  poultry  raisers  who  brood 
by  the  hen.  all  there  is  to  say  is  to 
let  the  hen  do  the  brooding.  Keep 
the  hen  free  from  lice,  and  also  keep 
her  dry  and  the  coop  clean.  It  is 
no  difficult  task;  all  that  is  needed 
is  thought  fulness  and  careful  atten- 
tion. Baby  chicks  will  get  under 
the  old  hen  whenever  they  feel  the 
need  of  a  little  warmth.  It  is. 
therefore,  very  important  that  the 
hen  should  be  kept  dry.  Do  not  al- 
low the  hen  her  Kberty  with  her 
brood  for  at  least  four  weeks.  This 
will  give  the  chicks  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  become  strong.  The 
first  two  weeks,  however,  are  the 
most  important  in  the  life  of  the 
chicks,  and  the  most  Important  fac- 
tor is  brooding  during  that  period. 
The  hen  will  do  that  properly  if 
given  the  proper  place  and  let  alone. 


RABBIT  HAS  SCABBY  EARS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  rabbit 
whose  ears  started  to  get  sore  on 
the  inside  and  they  are  becoming 
full  of  scabs.  What  should  I  do? — 
T.  G.,  Ripon. 

[Annwrrlcd  br  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rirliry,  Los  Angeles.l 

This  is  the  result  of  a  mite  which 
works  similar  to  the  mite  causing 
scaly  legs  in  chickens.  Dirt  and 
neglected  colds  are  the  cause,  and 
unless  prevented  by  treatment  ear 
canker  will  develop.  The  canker 
will  eat  back  into  the  head  and  the 
animal  will  finally  die.  For  treat- 
ment, take  equal  parts  of  ether,  al- 
cohol and  Peru  balsam  and  drop 
into  the  ear  pocket  with  a  medicine 
dropper.  A  few  applications  will 
usually  cure.  If  very  scabby,  lift 
out  with  something  not  too  sharp, 
after  the  first  application. 


REMEDY  FOR  ROUP. 

A  very  easy  method  of  treating 
roup  in  its  early  stages  is  to  pour 
a  coating  of  coal  oil  on  top  of  the 
water  in  each  crock.  When  the  hen 
drinks  she  has  to  put  her  beak  into 
the  coal  oil  to  reach  the  water,  and 
when  the  beak  is  withdrawn  after 
drinking,  the  coal  oil  adheres  to  the 
nostrils  and  beak.  The  hen  may 
wipe  some  off  on  her  feathers,  but 
enough  will  remain  to  get  in  good 
work  on  colds  or  roup.  Some  of  the 
oil  will  be  taken  into  the  crop  and 
will  act  as  a  physic,  which  is  just 
what  is  needed.  When  you  notice 
the  oil  gone  from  a  crock,  add  more 
to  it  and  keep  this  up  for  several 
days,  or  until  the  fowls  Improve. 


Santa  Cruz  poultrymen  recently 
shipped  350  cases  of  eggs  to  San 
Francisco  in  one  day.  The  express 
company  reports  that  only  Petaluma 
exceeds  Santa  Cruz  in  egg  shipments. 


The  season  is  now  here  when  al- 
mond hullers  must,  be  ordered  to 
insure  having  them  in  time  for 
harvest.  The  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co. 
is  now  working  on  three  orders  al- 
ready received. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS —  Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivan.- 
Specialists.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Lino  bred  for  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan,  originator  of  "Hogan  System,"  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and '  ribbons— more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs.  $3  00. 
$5.00  per  15;  $12.00  and  $15.00  per  100. 
Breeding  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Road.  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  California.  Telephone  San 
Jose  6205.  Route  5.  >■  

WHY  SPEND  MORE  FOB  ORDINARY 
CHICKS? — My  900  hens  averaged  over  240 
eggs  each  last  year.  Why?  Bred  20  years  to 
lay  300-290  eggs  yearly.  White.  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns;  Reds;  Anconas;  Rocks.  Minorcas: 
Orpingtons:  clearing  customers  95.00.  Valu- 
able circular  with  proof — free.  Chicks:  Two- 
thirds  booked  to  June,  yet  most  weeks  still  open 
for  hundreds.  70.000  capacity  hatcheries  sup- 
plying chicks.  Many  repeat  orders  monthly, 
yearly.  Eggs:  Hatcheries  overflowing;  selling 
eggs  half  price.  15-1000.  Breeders,  pullets. 
J.  Beeson.  Pasadena.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers:  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganlzed  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  -  Prices 
per  100:  February,  $15:  March,  $14;  April. 
512.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.  Petaluma.  California. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 

large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hnrdy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston.  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$5  per  $15;  $15  per  100.  Williams  Bros.. 
Fullerton.  California. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  mating*.  1  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Yodden    Box  390.  Los  Galon.  California. 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns— hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel..  Santa  Cruz  Co..  CaHf. 


S.    C.    WHITE    LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 

quantity,  from  A  1  Hoganlzed  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st.  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Booked  up  for  March  delivery:  orders 
taken  for  April  18th.    A.  O.  A  P.  M.  Forster. 

2918  OUs  St..  Berkeley.  California.   

GOLDCBOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfill 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  $2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams, 
Los  Altos.  California. 


PEERLESS   WHITE   WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  quali- 
ties and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK — Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

I  I  NEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  In  our  $00,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
lzed heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs.  Pebblcside 
Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220-egg  record  layers.  Cockereis.  rose  and 
single  comb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  erg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  list. 
Wm.  Larm.  3015  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Calif. 


PRUSSIAN    HILL    POULTRY    RANCH — A 

few  fine  Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels.  $3.00  and 
$5.00.  Hatching  eggs.  Rocks.  Minorcas. 
Andalusians.  $2.00  for  15;  Baby  chicks  at 
20c.,  25c.,  and  50c.  each.  Geo.  I.  Wright, 
Mokelumne  Hill.  California. 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Light 
Brown  Leghorns.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks.  $2.50  per  16;  $10.00  per  100.  All  bred 
to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty  and 
utility.  M  th.ro  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597.  Sacra  - 
mento.  California.  • 

SLY'8  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Winners  and 
layers.  Hatching  eggs  from  high-grade  stock 
scientifically  bred  for  exhibiUon  and  utility. 
Settings.  $5.00.  $3.50.  and  $2.00.  Send  for 
catalogue.  Albert  Sly,  1643  Middleton  Place, 
Los  Angeles.  -  

OCR  FINE  FEMALES — Can  supply  you 
with  eggs  at  30c  each  and  up  that  will  hatch 
just  what  you  want  in  general  purpose  fowls. 
Write  for  mating  list.  O.  B.  Hunt.  White 
Rock  Fancier.  1244  Burnett  street.  R,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 


SPRING  CHIX — Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  from 
Hoganized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poul- 
try Ranch.  Washington  Ave..  San  Jose.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of  six.  five  and 
better  Angered  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offers.    C.  B.  Atterbury.  Turlock,  California. 


8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY' 

— "  Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres.  Calif. 


BLACK    MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50    per  16. 

Special  mating.  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall.  Rt. 
1.  Box  39.  Watsonville.  California 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  for  hatching. 
Mrs.  Richard  Holdridge.  P.  O.  Box  282,  Dixon, 
California. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice,    Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements. 

California. 


FAWN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — $1.26  per 

setting.    Mrs.  M.  Lopez.  Lathrop.  Cal.  


WANTED — Three  young  Buff  Rock  roosters. 

State  price.    Forest  Martin.  Ceres. 


YOUR  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  !  I  Bggs  from 
180-290  egg  strain,  trapnested  White.  Brown 
Leghorns;  White  Barred  Rocks:  Reds:  An- 
conas: Minorcas.  Settings.  $125.  $1.50.  $2.00; 
$7.00.  $8.00.  $10.00  per  100.  Worth  twice 
as  much.  Few  fine  males,  trios,  pens.  hens, 
pullets  (near  half  price)  clearing  customers 
$5.00  yearly.  Reason  I  Incubators  overrun. 
Order  direct  or  circular  with  proof — free. 
Chirks:  Thousands  reasonable  2  weeks  after 
ordered,  often  at  once.  J.  Bccsoti.  Pasadena. 
Cal.  

BARRED  ROCKS  SUPREME — Eggs — Rib- 
bons. Won  first  on  pen  Los  Angeles.  1919. 
Special  price  on  eggs  from  my  prize-winning 
egg-laying  strain,  $3.50  per  15  eggs.  R.  T. 
Lyans.  5906  So.  Grand.  Los  Angeles.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  California. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatching 
eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed  Route 
('.   l!<»x  3U-B.  San  .low,  California 

BABY  CHICKS — Hoganized  While  'Leghorn*, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Anconas.  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Free 
circular.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King- 
Road.  San  Jose.  California.   


EGGS  for  sale, 
ng  strain,  headed 
k.  range  raised 
10.    Mrs.  Sanders 


8.   C.   WHITE  LEGHORN 

from  heavy-laying,  prize-winn 
by  males  from  280-egg  sto 
Setting.  $1.50.  Hundred,  $8.i 
Hayes.  Long-vale.  Cal.   

CKOLFA  'S  IIKIIM  IK   I  Mil  K    I  I  I  l>— < 

fornia's  standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenly- 
flve  year*.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company.  Inc..  8th  and  Townsend  Sis..  San 
Francisco.  Calif.   


It  A  It  \  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S  C 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding.  Ban  Jose  Poultry 
Yards.  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  streets.  San 
Jose.  California. 


BABY  CHICKS— -From  Hoganlzed  liiwdsri. 
180-egg  type  and  up.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups.  Order  early  for  future 
delivery.    M.  8.  Woodhams.  Ssn  Mat—.  Calif. 

I!AIU   CH1X  R.  I.  REDS 
My  specialty.    Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Hens 
on  free  range  means  strong  chlx     Price  right. 
Denton  Poultry  Y'ards.  Box  300.  Campbell.  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FA  KM — While  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chlx 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.    W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Calif. 

SELECTED  — •  S.  C.  Leghorn  and  Barred 


Rock  eggs  for 
200  to  260  eggs  per  year 
$1.50  for  16.    Jay  Msgw 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Good  range  flock  heade 
260  to  200-egg  stock. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Layto 

FOR  SALE — Bourbon 
for  hatching.  $5.00  per 
Book  your  orders  early. 
Alhambra  Valley.  Martini 


H 


tviicd  to  lay 
ch.  $6  00  per  100 : 
Madera.  Calif^ 
CK  EGGS  for  mIi 
>y  cockerels  from 
11.50   per  setting, 
lie.  California. 
I  turkeys  and  eggs 
tting  of  13  eggs. 
Albert  E.   Balm,  r, 
California. 


K<;(i  BRED — Buff.  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward,  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale  California. 

EASTMAN  S  "BRED -TO  -  LA \"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs;  cockerels.  Fsirmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fab-mead,  California.   


SCHMITTY'8  BARRED  ROCKS  leading  at 
the  showrooms  as  well  as  at  winter  laying. 
Write  for  1919  mating  list.  Geo.  Schmitt. 
Box  263,  Corcoran.  California. 


BABY'  CHICKS— Booking  orders  for  spring 

deliveries.    White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 

Island  Reds,   Barred  Rocks.     E.  W.  Ohlen. 

Campbell,  California. 

IIXKKKD      ROCK.      WHITE  ORPINGTON 

hatching  eggs.  Cockerels  bred  to  win  and 
lay.     MaUng  list.     R.  P.  Lutzi.   1217  20th 

Ave..  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES-  !  r  hatching 

from  our  heavy-laying,  prize-winning  stock. 
$3.00  and  $5  00  per  15.  R.  W.  Stawetski,  Rt. 
B.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Scheriville  Hatchery.  Sehellville, 
California.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
■ast  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupraan  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres,  California. 


HATCHING  EGGS — Buff  Leghorns  aad  Buff 
Orpingtons.  $3  00  and  $1.00  per  15  from  good 
laying  stock.    M.  B.  Bayer,  Carulher*.  Cal. 

(  111!  KENS,     DICKS,     UEESE.  GUINEAS. 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps.  


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  HUFF  DUCKS,  HOI  R 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 


RABBITS. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Host  rabbit  book  pub- 
lished and  membership  in  the  California  Com- 
mercial Rabbit  Association,  with  all  back  edu- 
cational bulletins  showing  hutch  plans,  feeding 
schedules,  medicine  formulas,  and  educationals 
for  following  year,  $2.50.  H.  A.  Sanderson. 
Eagle  Rock.  Calif,    Dept.  C.  

RABBITS  FOR  PROFIT — We  pay  top  prices 
for  rabbits  raised  from  our  stock.  Our  pedi- 
gree and  uUlity  strains  make  big  money  for 
you.  For  full  Information  write.  L.  A.  Rab- 
bitry.  Dept.  P.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  RKD8 — Registered  pedt- 
greed  stock  from  prize  winners.  Bred  does. 
Fine,  dark-red  bucks.  Write  your  wants.  E. 
Peppin.  86  Cambridge,  Ban  Lcandro.  Cal. 

LOS  ALTOS  BABBITRY' — Choice  large  util- 
ity New  Zealand  Reds.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  G.  Wulzea,  Los 
Altos.  California. 

SAN  FONO  RABBITS — 15-lfl-lb.  Steel  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Young.  Los 
Gatos.  Catlf. 


I  STILL  HAVE  a  number  of  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, well  bred,  young  Flemish  Giant  bucks  at 
prices  to  close.     Ask  particulars.     8.  Arms. 

Byron.  Cal.  


RABBIT     (M'LTUKE     AND  STANDARD — 

Official  standard  description  of  the  various 
breeds.  75  cents.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor.  San 
Leandro. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First-class  utility 
breeding  stock  and  young  for  sale.  F.  R. 
Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  ly.tfnlm,  Calif 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H    K    Gibson  Co     Arcadia.  Calif. 

DR.  It.  II EARN,  VETERINARIAN — Breeder 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 
R.  R.  2.  Portervllle.  Calif. 
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APRIL  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

April  should  be  a  busy  month  in 
poultry  raising.  Future  success  de- 
pends on  good  work  now.  Do  not 
handicap  the  chicks  by  unnatural 
restrictions.  Let  them  hustle  around. 
Standard-bred  chicks  can  rough  it 
as  well  as  mongrels — even  better. 
Let  the  chicks  have  plenty  of  liberty 
and  keep  their  quarters  clean. 

Head  lice  on  chicks  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  from  now  on.  No  letup 
in  fighting  these  pests  should  be  al- 
lowed. There  are  many  remedies  on 
the  market,  but  a  little  lard  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  rubbed  thoroughly 
on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  sufficient  to  rid  the  chick  of  these 
pests.  This  should  be  done  after 
dark  on  a  dry,  warm  night.  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  coop,  hen  or  brood- 
er should  be  thoroughly  treated. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  begin  culling 
the  slow-growing  weaklings  this 
month.  Those  with  prominent  phy- 
sical defects,  such  as  very  crooked 
tails,  lameness  or  other  deformities 
that  will  tend  to  handicap  future 
development  and  egg  laying,  should 
be  culled  out;  also  get  rid  of  all 
males  just  as  soon  as  possible,  ex- 
cept those  that  will  be  needed  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Another  thing  to  be  avoided  is 
overcrowding.  A  coop,  brooder  or 
colony  house  that  was  large  enough 
to  hold  the  baby  chicks  is  not  large 
enough  after  two  or  more  months, 
depending  on  the  breed  and  growth. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
growing  chicks  have  plenty  of  room 
to  grow.  The  flock  must  be  culled, 
and  cockerels  that  are  sufficiently 
large  should  be  separated  and  dis- 
posed of.  Chicks  that  have  not  shown 
proper  growth  should  also  be  sep- 
arated and  leg  banded.  Many  of 
these  chicks,  even  the  pullets,  should 
be  marketed.  Only  the  strong,  vig- 
orous specimens  should  be  retained 
as  breeders  and  layers,  as  these  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  return  a 
profit. 

Production  of  infertile  eggs  is 
strongly  advised.  Infertile  eggs  not 
only  keep  better,  but  keep  longer. 
The  housewife  should  insist  upon  in- 
fertile eggs  for  preserving.  Those 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenience 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


7ri/C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

k.    A  fOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^»  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^ElW'CHICKENS  FROM 


^SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Moat  poor  layers  are  "OUT  OF  CONDITION"  nrhnvo 
Colds  Roup.  Bowel  trounle.  Sore  head.  Chicken  tmx,  etc. 
GRRMOZONE  is  the  best  remedv  for  all  these  disorders. 
Atdcalera  or  postpaid  76c,  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.LEE  CO..  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


who  raise  eggs  for  the  market  are 
making  a  great  mistake  by  not  re- 
moving the  males  from  the  flock. 
It  has  been  proved  that  hens  lay 
fully  as  well  without  the  male.  The 
cost  of  keeping  the  males  should  be 
considered,  also  the  fact  that  early 
hatched,  vigorous  cockerels  of  this 
season  will  give  better  service  for 
breeding  next  season  than  the  old 
males,  which  should  be  disposed  of. 

After  removing  the  male,  observe 
the  following  rules:  Have  clean  and 
sufficient  nests;  gather  the  eggs 
daily;  keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place;  market  them  as  often  as  pos- 
sible; do  not  market  stray  eggs  that 
are  found  in  haylofts,  sheds,  or  out- 
of-the-way  places  unless  positively 
sure  that  they  are  absolutely  fresh; 
keep  the  small  and  very  large  eggs 
for  home  consumption.  In  this  way 
a  profitable  demand  for  the  eggs  will 
be  created. 


VALUE  OF  RABBIT  MEAT. 

In  most  European  countries  rab- 
bit meat  is  a  staple  food,  but  in 
America  it  is  thus  far  only  a  deli- 
cacy. Perhaps  it  is  because  our 
people  do  not  realize  its  food  value, 
and  the  following  table  will  be  read 
with  interest: 

Nourishing 
Water,  qualities. 

Rabbit  meat   59  41 

Poultry   68  32 

Beef   75  25 

Veal   75  25 

Pork   72  28 

Gradually  Americans  are  realizing 
that  besides  being  a  delicacy,  rabbit 
meat  is  the  cheapest  meat  that  can 
be  raised.  Hares,  rabbits  and  sheep 
are  more  free  from  disease  than 
other  farm  animals,  the  death  rate 
among  domestic  rabbits  being  only 
5  per  cent  in  12  months.  The  rab- 
bits also  have  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing no  natural  parasites,  such  as 
lice,  ticks  or  fleas.. 

Thousands  of  persons  could  cut 
their  meat  bills  in  half  by  raising 
rabbits.  They  require  no  more  room 
than  their  hutches  occupy.  One  doe, 
in  kindle  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  will,  with  her  offspring,  pro- 
duce from  96  to  100  rabbits  in  12 
months.  This  means  nearly  500 
pounds  of  meat,  equal  in  nutritive 
value  to  5.80  pounds  of  beef,  and  it 
can  be  raised  at  a  cost  of  5  cents 
per  pound.  Here  is  food  for  thought. 


Dealer* 

In 
PArER 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 

I".  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blnkr.  Moffltt  &  Tim  nr.    I.os  AngrlM 
Blake.  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


STATEMENT   OF  THE   OWNKRSniP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,     ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST   24,  1912, 
Of  Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  weekly  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  April,  1019. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco— ss.  ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Frank  Honeywell,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.. 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above,  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied  in  Sec- 
tion 443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  Frank  Honey- 
well. San  Francisco:  editor.  E.  J.  Wickson, 
San  Francisco;  managing  editor,  E.  J.  Wick- 
son. San  Francisco;  business  manager,  Frank 
Honeywell,  San  Francisco. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or.  if  a  cor- 
poration,' give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.)     Frank  Honeywell,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 
ers, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements,  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  ca- 
pacity other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distrib- 
uted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 

the  date  shown  above  is    (Thl» 

information  is  required  from  daily  publica 
tions  only.)  FRANK  HONEYWELL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
3d  day  of  April.  1919. 

(Seal)  H.  F.  HOBSON. 

Notarv  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 

of  San  Francisco  and  State  of  California. 

(My  commission  expires  June  26,  1922.) 


E-B 
No.102 
Tractor 
Plow 


E-B  Sharp-Share  Plowing 
Means  Big  Crops 

E-B  Sharp-Share  Plowing  means  more  soil  turned* 
easier  pull  for  the  horses  and,  most  important  of  all, 
better  crops.  It  also  assures  more  soil  turned  with 
less  work  on  your  part  because  of  easy  handling. 
No  land  side  friction — lubricated  bearings.  Further- 
more, E-B  Sharp-Share  Plowing  allows  free  ahr  circu- 
lation through  the  soil  arteries,  eliminates  poisons, 
increases  available  plant  food. 

E-B  No.  102  Tractor  Plows,  equipped  with  E-B  Quick  Detachable 
Shares,  have  yet  to  be  equalled  for  quick,  easy,  profitable  plowing. 
One  pull  of  the  lever  locks  or  unlocks  the  E-B  Share.  It's  a 
matter  of  five  seconds  to  remove  or  replace  a  share.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  explain  the  advantages  of  E-B  Sharp-Share  Plowing. 

H.  C.  Shaw  Company,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Dixon  &  Griswold,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Poison  Implement  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Wallace  Corcoran  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 

E-B  102  Tractor  Plow 


V 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Distributors  for 

OSBORNE  HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

and 

E-B  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 


4  monthsfree  driving! 


FOUR  whole  months  of  driving  at  no  expense  to  you 
for  repairs  or  tires.  Four  whole  months  in  which 
there  will  be  no  depreciation  in  your  car.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  when  you  equip  your  Ford  Car  or 
Ford  One  Ton  Truck  with  Hassler*  Shock  Absorbers.  They 
mean  a  saving  of  at  least  30%— in  all  of  these  costs — the 
equivalent  of  four  months  of  driving.  Hasslcrs  accom- 
plish these  things  so  easily  because  they  protect  the  vital 
parts  of  the  machine  from  road  shocks  and  vibrations.  It 
doesn't  seem  like  thesame  car — and  you'll  say  that  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers  far  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  im- 
proving the  riding  qualities.  They  will  convert  your  Fordintoan  easy- 
riding,  comfortable  cur  for  any  purpose— more  satisfactory— more  eco- 
nomical—a machine  that  will  lust  two  or  three  years  looser.  You 
can  satisfy  your-elf  regarding  the  value  of  Husslcrs  without  risking 

a  penny. 


For 
Ford 
OneTon 
Trucksjool 


TQADl  MAP*  BCCISTCRCD 

Shack  Absorber 

PATCH TCO 

The  Hassler  Guarantee: 
"Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back" 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 
Don't  ride  without  Hasslcrs  because  someone  tries 
to  discourage  you.  They  are  a  quality  product — 
worth  their  price.  The  Hauler  dealer  in  your  vicin* 
Hy  will  put  them  on  tor  10-days'  trial.  Your  money 
refunded  if  you  say  so.  Write  for  name  of  dealer 
and  Trial  Blank. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 
1191  Naomi  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


SONG. 

Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart  and 
rest; 

Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest; 
For  those  that  wander  they  know 

not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed, 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west. 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown 
about 

By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of 
doubt; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and 
rest ; 

^The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and 

fly 

A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

— Longfellow. 

REST  ROOMS  FOR  COUNTRY 
WOMEN. 


A  very  much  needed  comfort  for 
country  women  are  rest  rooms  in 
the  towns  in  which  they  shop.  Mer- 
chants who  cater  to  country  trade 
have  been  very  lax  in  providing  the 
conveniences  for  their  patrons  that 
all  city  Btores  consider  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  shopping  public. 

The  members  of  the  Farm  Home 
Department  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of 
San  Joaquin  county  have  been  de- 
liberating upon  the  advisability  of 
providing  rest  rooms  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Rest  rooms  have  been  established 
in  over  three  hundred  counties  in 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country  woman  in  town  on 
business.  Their  financial  support  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  co- 
operation of  city  and  county  officials, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city. 

Mrs.  D.  O.  Castle,  chairman  Farm 
Home  Department  of  San  Joaquin 
county  makes  a  plea  for  support  in 
the  following  words:  "May  we  have 
the  warm  hand-clasp  of  the  city  that 
we  may  become  united  in  a  common 
purpose  for  the  good  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Joaquin  county." 
"It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament,  nor 
fund  that  they  can  pay, 
But    the    close    co-operation  that 

makes  them  win  the  day. 
It  ain't  the  individual,  nor  the  army 

as  a  whole, 
But  the  everlastin'  team-work  of 
every  blootnin'  soul." 

 — Kipling. 

PROTECT  GOOD  CLOTHING. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  many 
of  us  are  -  discarding  heavy  cloth- 
ing,- it  needs  to  be  carefully  looked 
over  if  it  is  going  to  be  free  from 
moth  holes  next  fall. 

Moths  flourish  in  darkness  and 
undisturbed  spots,  so  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  all  woolen  garments 
out  on  the  line  on  a  sunny  and  pref- 
erably windy  day.  Winter  coats, 
furs,  woolen  blankets,  heavy  under- 
wear must  all  be  well  aired  before 
putting  away. 

The  closet  or  boxes  to  which  these 


■  '  ■  — ' — • — ■ — • — '—«-■•-»-& 

garments  are  to  be  returned  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned;  washed  with  car- 
bolic water,  or  sprayed  with  benzine 
or  gasoline. 

All  spots  must  be  cleaned,  for  even 
If  not  attacked  by  moths  there  is 
danger  of  rotting  out  the  goods. 

Many  people  have  cedar  chests 
either  built  into  the  house  or  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  furniture  for  storing 
woolens,  and  others  use  drawers  and 
trunks,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moth  balls.  But  a  very  good  mod- 
ern idea  is  to  have  separate  bags  or 
compartments  lined  with  tar  or  ce- 
dar paper.  These  bags  may  be  pur- 
chased in  varying  sizes  and  each  bag 
has  a  hanger,  so  the  garments  are 
kept  in  shape. 

An  ordinary  bureau  may  have 
sdme  of  its  drawers  lined  with  cam- 
phor or  cedar  paper  to  make  them 
insect  proof.  This  paper  should  be 
cut  to  fit  the  drawer,  with  plenty 
of  room  to  lap  by  and  then  be  well 
pasted. 

If  you  own  valuable  furs,  it  pays 
to  take  the  best  of  care  of  them  and 
if  you  are  not  sure  you  can  do  it  at 
home  they  should  be  sent  to  one  of 
the  professional  furriers,  where  the 
furs  are  kept  in  cold  storage,  and 
their  safe  return  to  you  guaranteed. 


TO  WASH  CORDUROY. 

Corduroy  skirts  can  be  made  to 
look  like  new  if,  after  washing  in 
hike-warm  water  and  a  white  soap 
solution,  you  do  not  wring  the  skirt 
but  hang  it  up  to  dry  inside  out. 
After  the  skirt  is  thoroughly  dry, 
put  on  the  ironing  board  and  with 
a  very  stiff  whisk  broom  brush  both 
with  and  against  the  nap.  This 
brushing  restores  the  corduroy  to  its 
original  velvet  appearance.  This 
method  may  be  successfully  used  on 
children's  coats  and  suits. 


LEMON  CUSTARD  PIE. 

Grate  the  yellow  rind  from  a  large 
lemon,  mix  it  and  a  tablespoon  of 
flour  with  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
squeeze  on  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk.  Pour  into 
a  pastry-lined  pie  plate  and  bake. 
When  done,  whip  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  stiff  wth  a  little  sugar,  spread 
over  the  top  and  brown  lightly. 


REFINISHTNQ  FIXTURES. 

Those  r>f  you  who  have  brass  or 
brass-finished  lighting  fixtures  and 
have  been  annoyed  at  their  tar- 
nished appearance,  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  at  any  good  fixture  house 
you  may  have  these  shabby  fixtures 
refinished  to  look  as  good  as  new. 
The  charge  for  this  is  quite  moder- 
ate and  the  work  can  be  done  rather 
quickly. 

AFTER   OILING   THE  MACHINE. 

If  necessary  to  use  the  sewing 
machine  immediately  after  oiling  it, 
even  though  it  is  thoroughly  wiped, 
there  is  danger  of  the  oil  feeding 
down  on  the  material.  To  overcome 
this,  tie  a  narrow  strip  of  absorbent 
cotton  tightly  around  the  needle  bar 
just  above  the  needle  flank.  This 
will  absorb  all  the  oil  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  sewing. 


Make  Your 
Stove 

A 

gas  PANfiF  premier 

MiAkJ    RAHUL/   BURNER  $5.00 

"Simplest  thing  in  the  world"  for 
Home,  Office,  Factory,  Brooder 
House,  etc.  Fits  any  stove.  A  boy 
can  place  it — lights  in  a  minute. 
Heats,  Bakes  perfectly.  Send  for  Circular  "B". 
Forwarding  charges  collect.    Established  1916.    No  time  limit  to  our 

guarantee. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  "tM^^EST 


$7.95 
With 
Fittings 
As  Shown 


How  the  Wonderful  New 
Kerogas  Burner  Makes  an 
Oil  Stove  Act  Like  a  Gas  Range 

A  large  number  of  reliable  makes  of  oil  stoves  are 

now  equipped  with  the  new  patented  Kerogas  Burner. 

You  will  find  that  oil  stoves  using  the  Kerogas  Burner  give 
the  same  cooking  results  and  are  subject  to  practically  the  same 
heat  control  as  a  gas  range. 

Burning  common  kerosene  or  coal  oil,  vaporized  and  combined 
with  air,  the  Kerogas  Burner  produces  a  clean,  powerful,  double 
flame  concentrated  directly  on  the  cooking  vessel.  And  by  simply 
turning  a  little  control  wheel  you  get  just  the  degree  of  beat 
you  want— quick— slow — intense  or  simmering.  And  all  with  a 
very  small  fuel  expense. 

There  are  enough  different  makes  and  styles  of  oil  stoves  now 
equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  you 
to  put  up  with  one  which  lacks  this  marvelous  new  device. 


Cutting  Cooking  Tune— Saves  Fnel 

By  having  the  heat  under  perfect 
control  you  can  cook  meal*  quicker 
and  better.  Thia  insures  cooking  re- 
sult*. And  because  the  KEROGAS 
Burner  combine*  a  high  percentage  of 
air  with  the  vapor  from  common  kero- 
sene or  coal  oil,  it  is  clean  fuel  and  its 
cost  is  surprisingly  low. 


Built  Strong  to  last ! 

Durability  is  the  true  test  af  econ- 
omy and  the  KEROGAS  Burner  is  built 
to  endure.  It  is  made  from  one  piece 
of  genuine  brass,  rust-proof  and  no- 
leak,  its  mechanism  is  simple.  There 
are  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  require  adjustment.  It  should 
last  a*  long  as  the  stove  itself. 


Look  for  the  Word  "Kerogas"  on  the  Burner.  It  is 
An  Evidence  of  Quality  In  the  Stove  That  Carries  It 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  H0VF.HS0N  CO.,        1219  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Burner*,  Overt*,  Cooking  and  Heat  in  a  Stovee  and  Ranots 


Patented 


Burner 


Standard  Equipment  on  tl^  Better  Makes  of  Oil  Stoves 


1 


ggH 


Though  You  Live 

A  Thousand  Mil**  Away 

You.  too.  can  hove  the  pnvJw  of 

nishings  from  Barker  or 

store  and  stock.  ,  WrUe 

for  this  12^e!Furnishangs,-a 

S^fuU   o"  "  tures;  reproductions 
book  full  or   p        ,     showing  you 
from  actual  P^^'they  are  on 
the  articles  exactly  » 
our  floors. 


'  -*:-/• 


Our  store  comprises 
five  adjoining  build- 
ings,— 35  floors — ex- 
clusive of  warehous- 
ing and  manufactur- 
ing industries. — mat- 
tress-making, uphol' 
stering,  carpet,  win- 
dow-shade and  drap- 
ery work-rooms.  An 
entire  factory  i*  re- 
quired to  supply  de- 
mand for  our  famous 
"Quality-Reed"  furni- 
ture. 
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THE  DIFFICULT  OMELET. 

Many  housewives  never  attempt  to 
make  an  omelet,  for  they  consider 
them  so  difficult.  However,  if  the 
foundation  formula  is  mastered,  there 
need  be  no  fear  as  to  results',  even 
in  the  more  fancy  kinds. 

The  first  essential  is  a  perfectly 
smooth  pan,  and  a  careful  cook  will 
have  a  pan  which  is  kept  exclusively 
for  this  purpose. 

The  second  essential  is  proper 
cooking;  if  the  pan  is  too  hot,  the 
mixture  will  scorch,  which  will  spoil 
the  flavor. 

The  beaten  omelet  should  not  be 
made  in  too  large  quantities;  four 
eggs  are  enough  to  use  at  one  time. 
Beat  the  egg  whites  until  stiff  and 
dry.  then  the  yolks  until  creamy; 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  cold  water 
for  each  egg  used  to  the  yolks,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper  and  fold 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  into  this 
mixture.  Melt  two  tablespoons  but- 
ter or  butter  substitute  in  the  heated 
pan  and  pour  in  the  omelet. 

Cook  over  a  low  fire  until  the 
omelet  is  full  of  bubbles  and  is  deli- 
cately browned  on  the  under  side. 
Then  place  on  the  top  grate  of  a 
moderate  oven  and  bake  until  dry  on 
top.  A  too  hot  oven  will  make  the 
omelet  tough.  Remove  from  the 
oven,  cut  partly  through  the  center, 
fold  over  and  place  on  a  warm  plat- 
ter.   Serve  at  once. 

If  a  sweet  omelet  is  desired,  add 
a  tablespoon  of  sugar  to  the  egg 
yolks.  All  kinds  of  left-overs  may 
be  added  to  an  omelet  or  a  cheese 
sauce  may  be  poured  over  for  greater 
food  value  or  a  tomato  sauce  for 
variety. 

For  dessert,  fold  half  a  glass  of 
jelly  into  the  omelet,  sprinkling  the 
top  with  powdered  sugar  or  add 
strawberry  preserves  or  the  fresh 
fruit  in  season.  Pour  the  liquid 
ol'  the  fruit  around  the  omelet. 


FASHION  NOTES. 


Silk  cable  stitching  is  one  of  the 
preferred  modes  of  trimming. 

The  smartest  suit  coats  have  nar- 
row shoulders  and  tight  sleeves. 

Floating  panels  of  light  material 
are  weighted  down  with  velvet  rib- 
bon. 

Many  of  the  afternoon  dresses  have 
little  aprons  of  silk  or  taffeta  as  a 
decoration. 

White  silk  jersey  is  shown  for 
evening  gowns  and  is  very  effective 
trimmed  in  jet. 

Frillings  of  taffeta  are  used  for 
trimmings  on  simple  dancing  frocks 
of  chiffon  or  voile. 

Afternoon  dresses  of  organdie  must 
have  hats,  bags  and  parasols  to 
match  to  be  very  smart. 

Suit  skirts  are  straight  and  nar- 
row, but  the  skirts  of  dresses  grow 
narrower  toward  the  ankles. 

Short  sleeves  are  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance  again,  both 
in  frocks  and  separate  blouses. 

Sleeves  on  dressy  suits  are  mostly 
long,  loose  and  bell-shaped — finished 
with  a  piquot  edge  or  a  bit  of  bead- 
ing. 

Capes  and  dolman  wraps  maintain 
their  popularity  and  can  be  found 
in  dressy  materials  or  practical 
serges. 

Ribbon  hats  are  just  as  popular 
this  spring  as  ever — they  are  some- 
times combined  with  straw  very  ef- 
fectively. 

One  of  the  new-  fabrics  is  a  mer- 
cerized tricolette,  a  copy  of  the  real 
silk  trieollette.  This  has  a  lustrous, 
silky  finish  and  drapes  gracefully  at 
a  very  moderate  price. 

A  new  silk  sport  skirt  model  has 
the  upper  third  of  the  skirt  of  geor- 
gette crepe  of  the  same  color  as  the 
silk.  This  would  be  a  good  style  to 
use  with  a  narrower  silk,  having 
the  silk  run  around  instead  of  up 
and  down. 


SIMPLE  SCHOOL  DRESSING. 

Tn  the  bay  section  some  of  the 
women's  "clubs  have  taken  up  the 
matter  of  dress  reform  for  girls  in 
high  school.  They  are  proclaiming 
that  frilly,  furbelows,  silk  stockings, 
low-necked  dresses  and  powder  have 
no  place  in  the  school  room  and  that 
these  must  all  give  way  to  girlish 
modes  of  simple  designs,  minus  frills 
and  fancies. 

Too  great  an  admiration  of  mov-  ■ 


ing  picture  artists  and  too  little  su- 
pervision of  school  clothes  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  is  considered  the 
cause  of  the  prevalent  over-dressing. 

OLD  SILVER. 


Silver  is  so  high  in  price  now  that 
many  jewelers  are  offering  to  pay 
the  market  price  for  old  sterling 
ware  of  any  sort.  This  affords  one 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  turn  in 
discarded  silver  for  new  articles. 


MORE   LIGHT   THAN   20  OIL 
LAMPS 

AT  LAST — the  lig-bt  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST   BRILLIANT   LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  eleciricitv 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.     Cheapest  and 
best   light   made.     Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.     Safer  than  the  safes! 
Y>il  lamP-  The 

COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash,    fto  dirt,  no  grease, 
ro    glaro    or    flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.   Fuel  can't  spill — 
co  danger  even  if  tipped  over 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  or  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

316-18-20  Boat  4l*t  St. 
Showrooms    324    S.    Hill  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


KEROSENE  FOR  CLEANSING. 

For  porcelain  ware,  such  as  bath 
tubs  and  wash  bowls,  kerosene  is 
excellent,  giving  a  bright,  glossy 
finish.  It  is  also  good  for  clean- 
ing nickel-plate,  but  for  that  purpose 
the  cloth  should  only  be  slightly 
dampened  with  it.  Squares  of  cheese 
cloth  or  other  soft  cloths  may  be 
made  into  dustless  dusters  by  dip- 
ping in  kerosene,  wringing  out  very 


dry,  and  then  hanging  in  the  air 
until  perfectly  dry. 


Kill  All  Flies  ! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placer!  anywhero.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  Hies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
^rT*fr2!e<oiB^^V^* &    ,caP  Lasts  allsea- 
^\^.^^'r^^c^2t^y  /^s!.m  -on.  Ma  ie  of  metal, 
Fcan'tspill  or ti^ over; 
.  »'ill  not  soil  or  injure 
F  anything.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid.  $1.25. 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  150  De  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ftllMi 

GRAINING 
COMPOUHD 

GRAINING  PROCESS 


By  these  simple  operations  anyone  can  apply  beautiful  hardwood  effects 
over  old  soft  wood  or  previously  finished  floors,  doors,  woodwork  and 
furniture.    Washable;  heelproof;  looks  and  wears  like  real  hardwood  finish.    Costs  about 
3  cents  per  square  foot.     Directions  on  each  can.      Learn  to  grain  in  5  minutes  at 

—        THE  CHI-NAMEL  STORE  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 

where  you  are  assured  courteous  interest  and  will  find  Chi-Namel  quality-finishes  for  everything  in  the 
home,  all  made  of  self-levelinR,  water-proof,  Chinese  Oil  by  our  secret  process.  Guaranteed  for  service 
and  easiest  for  amateurs  to  apply. 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND.  O. 


Western  Electric 
Power  and  Light 


Ten  Features  that  Make 
This  Plant  Dependable 

1.  Vacuum  feed  system;  same  as  on  high 
grade  automobiles. 

2.  Air  preheater;  completely  vaporizes  the 
kerosene. 

3.  Pushing  this  switch  down  starts  the 
engine. 

4.  Throttling  governor;  keeps  the  engine 
speed  practically  constant  at  all  loads. 

5.  This  device  automatically  stops  engine 
when  battery  is  fully  charged. 

6.  Moving  this  switch  makes  all  the 
engine  power  available  for  operating 
other  machinery. 

7.  Pulley;  for  operating  other  machinery. 

8.  1500  watt  generator  direct  connected 
to  engine. 

9.  Oil  for  splash-lubricating  system  sup- 
plied here. 

10.  Kerosene  supply  kept  in  this  tank. 
Entire  plant  stands  about  4%  feet  high. 
Storage  battery  consists  of  16  cells. 


A  fine  piece  of 
machinery 

Fine  quality  is  evident  in  every  part 
of  this  Western  Electric  Direct  Con- 
nected Plant.  Its  ten  important 
features  are  outlined  in  this  adver- 
tisement. 

If  you  are  any  judge  of 
machinery 

— be  sure  to  read  these  ten  points. 
They  will  mean  much  to  you:  you  will 
want  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them 
and  all  about  several  others  that  make 
this  plant  distinctive  in  many  ways. 

If  you  buy  machinery  solely 
by  name 

— then  consider  that  the  Western 
Electric  Plant  is  guaranteed  by  an 
organization  of  nearly  fifty  years  elec- 
trical experience;  one  with  unlimited 
resources  for  making  you  entirely 
satisfied  long  after  the  sale. 

A  Western  Electric  man  near  you 
will  demonstrate  this  plant  and  ex- 
plain how  easy  it  is  to  have  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  electric  light  and 
the  dollars-and-cents 
help  of  electrical 
power  for  farm  work. 

Write  for  booklet  No. 
PRR  IS,  giving  full  details 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
301  East  Kighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  April  0,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  estimates  of  the  condition  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  of  the  nation  on  April 
1,  just  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, indicates  the  enormous  yield  of 
837,000,000  bushels,  which  at  the  Govern- 
ment price  of  $2.26  places  the  crop's 
value  at  $1,891,620,000.  This  crop,  If  no 
unfavorable  condition  develops  between 
now  and  harvesting,  will  be  152,000.000 
bushels  greater  than  the  previous  record 
crop  of  1914. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
tho  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year 
and  are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured 
f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma  and  Portland  and  guaran- 
tee the  grower  a  minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2   2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Ckib  or  Sonora,  No.  1  2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4.1504.25 

Early  Baart    4.15@4.25 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  strong  at  unchanged 
quotations  for  spot.  May  option  is  quoted 
at  $2.51  to  $2.52.  while  December  ranges 
from  $2.20  to  $2.25.  Local  demand  con- 
tinues light. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.35@2.37% 

OATS. 

There  was  no  change  in  oats  this  week. 
Prices  are  maintained  by  the  strength  of 
the  barley  market,  but  local  demand  ap- 
pears to  be  at  low  ebb. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.25@2.30 

Red  for  seed   2.5002.70 

Black  for  seed  Nomina) 

Recleaned   Red  or  Black  for 

seed   $3.00®  3. 10 

CORN. 

California  yellow  corn  was  quoted  some- 
what higher  this  week  for  the  best.  For 
not  thoroughly  dried  or  rain  damaged 
corn  prices  range  much  lower. 

California   $2.2502.45 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1612  tons,  which  is  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  The  market  is  extremely  dull. 
Trade  continues  light  in  the  city  and  re- 
ceipts are  moved  with  difficulty.  There 
has  been  seme  demand  for  alfalfa  in  the 
interior,  which  caused  a  firmer  price  for 
alfalfa  hay  which  has  not  been  damaged. 
If  the  present  pleasant  weather  prevails, 
it  is  predicted  that  the  first  cutting  of 
the  new  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be  on  this 
market  bv  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $17.00019.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   13.00®  16.00 

Choice  tame  oat.  per  ton   17.00019.00 

Wild  oat.  per  ton   12.00ftil5.00 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   12.00®15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   16.00620.00 

Stock  hay.  per  ton   12.00014.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale   50©  .80 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

Cracked  corn  advanced  a  dollar  to 
$59(5  61  this  week.  Otherwise  there  were 
no  changes  in  millstuffs. 

Cracked  corn   $59.00661.00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  and  onions  advanced  early  in 
the  week  and  rtiaintained  their  higher 
quotations,  notwithstanding  some  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  shipping.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  demand  will  return  and 
both  may  go  higher.  Asparagus  was 
higher  for  the  best,  although  receipts 
show  a  constant  increase.'  Canners  are 
bidding  against  the  local  market  Tor  as- 
paragus and  it  is  expected  that  present 
prices  will  be  well  maintained  throughout 
the  season.  Rhubarb  is  in  plentiful  sup- 
ply and  Is  selling  at  a  lower  level.  Select 
lettuce  maintained  last  week's  prices. 
Summer  squash  and  tomatoes  are  both 
more  plentiful  ami  sold  at  lower  prices. 
Green  onions  were  higher  this  week,  sell- 
ing ot  $1  to  $1.25  for  the  River  and  $2  to 
$2.25  for  the  I'.ay  description.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes were  lower  on  a  falling  oft"  in  de- 
mand. 

String  beans   Nominal 

Peas   7©10e 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack  $2.0002.25 

Asparagns   6©12V<c 

Rhubarb,   Strawberrv,   box  $1.000  1.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of. 30..  3.0003.50 

English,   per   dozen  $2.5O012.75 

Eggplant,  per  lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate  $2.2502.50 

do.  Watsonville    1.00ft  1.50 

Celery,  crate  Nominal 

Spinach,  crate   $0.5001.00 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  orate  None 

do,  Mexican   $1.7503.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   $2.00ft2.50 

Potatoes — 

Rivers  $2.0002.75 

Oregon    2.2502.90 

Washington    1.0502.25 

Idaho    2.2502.65 

Sweets,  per  sack   4..TO05.OO 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Tellows   None 

Australian  Browns   $3.500  4.00 

Green   River    1.0001.25 

Green  Alameda    2.00ft>2.25 

Garlic   :  50060c 

BEAN8. 

The  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration annonnces  that  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  bean  situation  is 
looked  for.  as  It  is  expected  that  foreiarn 
buyers  will  soon  be  in  this  market.  The 
dealers  fonnd  an  increase  in  the  demand, 
especially  for  whiteR,  pinks  and  garban- 
■08,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prices  of 
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Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


these  varieties  were  advanced  slightly. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  prices  of  the 
others. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $6.2506.40 

Blnckeyes    3.25ft  3.40 

Cranberry  beans    4.5004.90 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    6.75 

Pinks   5.2565.40 

Mexican  Reds   4.7505.25 

Tepary  beans    2.50ft  2.75 

i;.irlial,zus    ll.OOfri  11.25 

Large   whites    5.50ft 5.75 

Small  whites   6.60®6.75 

POULTRY. 

As  predicted  last  week,  no  car  of  East- 
ern poultry  came  in  during  the  past  week. 
One  car  is  in  sight  for  next  week,  but  if 
the  high  prices  now  prevailing  in  the 
New  York  market  continue  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  it  will  reach  this  market. 
The  Jewish  holidays  next  week  will  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  Easter  cele- 
bration, for  which  there  will  be  a  good 
demand  for  poultry,  especially  hens  and 
young  roosters,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
prices  will  not  be  materially  lower  until 
after  the  latter  holiday.  Turkeys  were 
marked  ap  this  week,  with  few  arrivals. 
Small  broilers  were  not  In  demand  and 
were  the  only  description  which  sold  at 
a  lower  figure  than  the  preceding  week. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  36038c 

do,  old     34®36c 

do,  dressed   42ft,  44c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  50055c 

do,   1%   lbs  43ft'45e 

do.  %  to  1>4  lbs  38040c 

Fryers   50ft  52c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  42045c 

do,  Leghorn   42©  45c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  . .  .■  4504">c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  25c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38® 40c 

do,  old,  per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65c 

Ducks   38040c 

do.  old   38c 

Belgian    hares   17ft  20<- 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00@3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  somewhat  erratic  this 
week,  jumping  up  3c  at  the  opening  and 
then  dropping  to  lc  below  the  last  week's 
close.  It  is  reported  that  two  cars  of 
butter  were  shipped  to  New  York  during 
the  week,  but  unless  the  New  York  mar- 
ket becomes  steadier  such  shipments  are 
generally  regarded  as  risky.  The  falling 
off  in  price  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  uncertain  condition 
of  the  Eastern  market,  which  makes  ship- 
pers hesitate  to  take  the  risk  of  shipping, 
although  the  differential  in  prices  seems 
to  warrant  it.  Some  1200  or  1500  pounds 
of  butter  went  into  local  storage  this 
week,  but  it  is  stated  that  this  is  not  to 
be  left  in  the  ice  for  any  length  of  time 
and  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  chill- 


ing the  butter.  The  warm  weather  of 
the  past  few  days  has  made  the  local 
dealers  anxious  to  clear  their  floors  and 
this  had  its  effect  In  lowering  prices. 

I'll ii.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon    I  n  Wed. 

Extra   68     5S%  58%  58%  55%  54 

Prime  first....  Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGOS. 

Eggs  continue  strong  and  even  at  pres- 
ent nigh  prices  about  a  thousand  cases  of 
eggs  per  day  are  going  Into  storage.  This 
would  indicate  that  dealers  are  antici- 
pating a  continuation  of  .high  prices  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year.  However,  it  is 
stated  that  about  160,000  pullets  are  being 
brought  off  weekly  from  the  Incubators 
and  that  they  will  be  ready  to  produce 
eggs  this  fall  in  competition  with  fresh 
and  storage  hens'  eggs.  Some  of  the 
poultrymen,  however,  contend  that  few 
hens  were  sold  on  the  market  last  year 
and  that  this  year  a  largo  number  of 
them  will  have  to  be  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  they  are  getting  too  old  for  the 
best  production  of  eggs.  This,  they  say. 
will  mean  fewer  hens'  eggs  and  a  firm 
and  higher  market. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   42%  43     43-  43     43  43 

Extra  lsts  ....     Nom.  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.. 41     41     40     40  %  41%  42 
cn  FKSE. 

There  was  little  interest  in  cheese  this 
week  and  small  changes  in  quotations. 
Fancy  California  flats  advanced  lc  and 
the  Firsts  receded  %c.  The  Oregon  prod- 
uct showed  no  change. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  29c 

First   26c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  34%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy   39c 

Monterey  cheese   22%@25e 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  unchanged,  while  win- 
ter pears  are  somewhat  higher.  Loquats 
were  higher.  Not  enough  strawberries 
are  yet  coming  in  to  make  a  market,  al- 
though some  of  the  Los  Angeles  product 
is  beginning  to  arrive.  It  brought  from 
$3  to  $3.50. 

California    apples  $2.5003.75 

Northwest  apples    3.0004.00 

Winter  pears    250@4.00 

Persimmons    None 

Loquats,  per  lb  12%®15c 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Oranges   were  a   little  higher  for  the 
best  this  week,  selling  at  $5.50.  Other- 
wise  there   were   no   changes   in  citrus 
fruits. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.500550 

Mandarins    3.0003.50 

Tangerines    2.5003.50 

Lemons,  fancy    4.0004.50 

do,  choice    3.5004.00 

do.  standard   8.0003  Mi 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  April  9,  1919. 
In  contrast  with  the  fluctuating  mar- 
ket in  the  East,  the  livestock  trade  runs 
along  with  almost  a  monotonous  even- 
ness. The  demand  for  medium  grade 
stock  is  good,  but  not  strong,  and  indi- 
cations poiut  to  another  decline  in  price. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  100001200  lbs..l2@12%c 
do.  weighing  120O@140O  lbs. .  .12@12%c 

do.  second  quality  11®11%C 

do.  thin   9®  10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1  9@10c 

do,  second  quality  8©0c 

do,  common  to  tbln  4@6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%@7%c 

Fair   5%®6%c 

Thin   4®5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   ll%@12%c 

Medium   10%©H%c 

Heavy   .8©  10c 

SHEEP — Sheep  and  lambs  are  not  a 
strong  feature  of  the  livestock  market, 
the  equation  of  supply  and  demand  be- 
ing little  disturbed  for  some  time  past. 
The  lambs  offered  are  in  good  condition 
and  bring  the  top  figures. 

Lambs   13®14%c 

Yearlings   12012  %e 

Sheep,  wethers   11011  %c 

do,  ewes   8%@9%c 

HOGS — Good  hogs  are  not  coming  for- 
ward  as   fast   as   butchers   and  packers 
would  like,  and  the  prevailing  high  mar- 
ket is  strongly  held. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  150  17%c 

do,  150  to  250  18c 

do,  250  to  300  17%c 

do.  300  to  400  17c 


Los  Angeles,  April  8,  1919. 

CATTLE — All  quotations  remain  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.  This  market  is  re- 
ported very  dull.    Demand  is  fair. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 

Iteef  steers.  100001100  lbs  $11.00013.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.50ft  10.50 

<;ond  cows  and  heifers   8.0009.00 

Canners   '.  $6.00 

HOGS — This  market  remains  firm.  Prices 
the  same  as  a  week  ago,  and  the  demand 
fair. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b..  Los  Angeles: 
Heavv,  avr'ging  2750350  Ihs. .  .$16.00017.50 
Mixed,  avr'ging  225ft275  lbs...  17.00ft  IS  on 
Light   18.00®1S.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP— There  is  no  change  of  prices 
to  report  in  this  market  since  last  week. 


The  quality  is  fair  and  sales  good. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Lob  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $950010.50 

Prime  ewes    8.5000.50 

Yearlings   10.00®  11.00 

Lambs   14.00®  15.00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

STEERS— No.  1,  20@20%c;  second  qual- 
ity. 10®19%c. 

COWSOMND  HEIFERS— 17®18%c. 

CALVKS — As  to  size,  etc.,  17@20c. 

LAMBS— Suckling,  28@30c;  yearling,  24 
©25c. 

SHEEP — Wethers,  18@20c;  ewes.  16018c. 
HOGS— 26@27c. 


Portland,   April  7,  1919. 

CATTLE— Strong ;  receipts.  1328.  Steers, 
best.  $130  14.50;  good  to  choice,  $11.50ft) 
12.50;  medium  to  good.  $100  11;  fair  to 
good,  $9®  10;  common  to  fair,  $809;  good 
to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $10.50®  12.25; 
medium  to  good,  $708;  fair  to  medium, 
$500;  canners.  $3500450;  bulls,  $6@8.50; 
calves,  $9.50©  13.50;  stookers  and  feeders, 
$7ft  10. 

HOGS — Higher ;  receipts.  2682.  Prime 
mixed,  $19019.25:  medium  mixed,  $18,750 
19:  rough  heavies.  $17®17.26 ;  pigs,  $10.25 
@17.25;  bulk.  $18.85010. 

SHEEP — Steady ;  receipts.  436.  Prime 
lambs,  $16017:  fair  to  medium,  $14®  15; 
vearllngs.  $11012:  wethers,  $9010;  ewes, 
$6.50010.50. 


EASTERN. 
Chicago,  April  7,  1919. 
HOGS — Receipts,  44,000;  opened  uneven- 
ly, 5c  to  15c  higher;  closed  with  advance 
lost.  Earlv  top,  $20.50;  quotable  top,  late, 
$20.35;  estimated  tomorrow,  25.000.  Bulk 
of  sales,  $20.10ft  20.30:  heavy-weight.  $20.20 
fn  20.35 ;  medium  -  weight,  $20.100  20.35; 
light-weight,  $19.750  20.30:  light  lights. 
Ms  t()ft20;  sows,  $18019.75;  pigs,  $17.50® 
IS  .",0 

CATTLE — Receipts,  16,000;  beef  steers, 
mostly  15c  to  26c  lower.  She  stock,  bid, 
25c  lower;  bulls  and  feeders,  steady; 
calves,  25c  to  $2.50  higher;  estimated  to- 
morrow, 14.000.  Heavy  beef  steers,  $11.50 
020.40;  light  beef  steers.  $10018.50.  But- 
cher cows  and  heifers,  $7.40®15;  canners 
and  cutters.  $5.55010;  veal  calves,  $14® 
16.50;  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  $8.25© 
15.50. 

SHEEP— Receipts.  18,000;  shorn  lambs, 
25c  lower:  wooled  lambs.  25c  to  50c 
lower.  Sheep,  steady:  yearlings,  25c  low- 
er; estimated  tomorrow,  12.000.  Lambs. 
84  poundR  or  less.  $18.25020:  85  lbs.  or 
better.  $17.75020;  culls.  $14017.75.  Ewes: 
Medium  and  trood.  $12.25015.75;  culls  and 
common,  $6012.25. 


cemonettes    2.0003.00 

Grapefruit    2.50ft  3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

It  is  stated  that  the  prospects  for  the 
1919  prune  crop  are  that  it  will  be  about 
50  per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  The 
buyers  are  still  In  the  field  and  are  tying 
up  tbe'erop  wherever  possible.  While  the 
bulk  of  sales  this  week  was  made  at 
ll%c,  some  are  reported  as  high  as  12<-. 
Buyers  are  now  offering  13c  for  peaches 
and  are  reported  to  have  contracted  for 
a  considerable  amount  at  that  price. 
There  has  not  been  much  bidding  on  the 
apricot  crop  as  yet,  although  it  Is  said 
that  about  200  tons  of  the  Ventura  crop 
has  been  contracted  for  at  15c. 

RICE. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year's  crop 
of  rice  will  break  all  records,  as  140.000 
acres  have  been  planted.  There  are  some 
400,000  sacks  of  last  year's  crop  damaged 
by  rain  in  the  various  warehouses,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  dispose  of  it 
in  Europe.  The  1017  California  crop,  nom- 
inal; 1918  crop,  when  harvested,  per  100 
lbs.:  Paddy  rice.  Nos.  1  and  2,  $1.32;  3d 
and  4th  grades,  $4.16;  clean,  faucy  Japan. 
7%c  per  lb.;  choice  Japan,  7*ic  per  lb.; 
fancy  second  heads.  0%c  per  lb.;  screen- 
ings, 5%c  per  lb.;  brewers,  5%c  per  lb.; 
rice  polish,  $50  per  ton,  car  lots:  rice 
bran,  $30  per  ton,  car  lots;  early  proline. 
$4.47. 

HONEY. 

The  honey  situation  shows  no  change 
from  last  week,  except  that  local  dealers 
say  they  would  not  pay  more  than  10«- 
for  last  year's  crop.  No  sales  at  this 
price  arc  noted,  however. 

HIDES. 

Stocks  of  hides  and  skins  in  the  Uniied 
States  on  December  31,  1918,  as  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  first  report, 
on  hides  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are:  Cattle  hides,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  amounted  to  6.39S.234 
pieces;  sheep  and  lamb  Bkins  totaled  14- 
132.229;  pig  skins,  260.461  pieces;  ami 
1.440,961  pounds  of  strips.  Horse  hides, 
including  fronts,  butts  and  shanks, 
amounted  to  401,613  pieces;  and  calf  ami 
kip  skins,  2,199.266  pieces. 

Wet  Baited — Native  steers  and  cows,  50 
lbs.  up,  16@18c;  30  to  50  lbs.  up.  16018c; 
kips.  15  to  30  lbs..  21ft 22c;  calf  and  veal, 
under  15  lbs.,  31®32c;  bulls  and  stags. 
13014c. 

Horse  hides— Wet  salted,  large  prime, 
each.  $5ft5.50;  medium  prime,  $4ftl.."H»; 
small,  $2.50@350;  dry,  large,  prime,  $2.50 
©3;  dry.  medium,  $1.5002.50;  colts  and 
ponies.  5Oc0$l. 

WOOL 

The  stocks  of  wool  in  Government 
hands  are  being  sold  out  as  fast  as  buy- 
ers can  be  found.  There  are  no  estab- 
lished local  quotations,  but  the  following 
figures  are  those  of  scattered  sales: 

Mendocino   30ft. ':."»• 

Humboldt   40©42%i- 

California  valley   20ft-«- 

San  Joaquin     l.S0  2Oe 

COTTON. 

The  New  York  cotton  market  closed  at 
the  opening  of  this  week  with  moderate 
reactions  at  a  net  advance  of  26  to  30 
points.    Cotton  futures  opened  steady. 
May,  old   

do,  new   _«. UK- 
July,  old   .....23.40c 

do.  new   

October,  old   HV',r" 

do,  new   SHE! 

January,   new  Zl.TUc 

WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angclm 

I   (                 1018     1919  1016 

Jan.         2            50.40    66.10  50.16  63.16 

9  51.08   61.50  60.00  64.00 

16  52.33    61.70  50.50  64.16 

••         23   52.50   65.83  52.00  62.16 

30   63.00   44.91  61.83  49.00 

Feb.        6  60.80    43.58  49  06  47.33 

13            52.00    46.80  48  00  47.60 

«         20  61.41    6158  48.00  53.16 

«         27  51.30    53.90  49.33  55.00 

March      6  50.66  /56.16  50.00  59.00 

13  51.16^  55.58  49.60  58.00 

20           47.83   54.41  47.00  56.00 

27            46.30   60.41  43.30  68.00 

April        8  43.16    54.23  42.16  65.50 

«         10           39.25    57.16  39.00  56.00 

17            39.00    36.83   

«        24  40.50    ....  38.16   

May        1  40.83    ....  39.00   

"          8  40.66    ....  39.00   

"         16          40.46    30.00  .... 

"         22  44.33     ....  41.00  .... 

29  42.30    39.00   

Juno        5          43.90    41 58  .... 

12  44.92    40.58 

19           46.60    41.75  .... 

"         26.  47.42    43.00   

WEEKLY  EGO  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dosen  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Franclnco  Los  Angeles 

Knding                1918     1919  1918  1919 

Jan.        2          62.80   76.60  48.16  60.50 

"          9  60.01    69.91  50  06  66.66 

16  65.66    6S.70  65.00  62.41 

"         23  65.66    52.63  68.00  64.66 

"         30          61.26    48.75  64.00  52.33 

Feb.         6          58.50    42.00  61.66  43.00 

18  44.40    40.90  44.83  37.80 

"         20           44.75    86.41  40.83  39.33 

"         27            42.40   87.40  39.58  33.60 

March      6  36.S3    37.58  35.00  37.00 

«         13  37.01    37.16  38.00  37.00 

-  20            40  66    38.16  39.63  42.00 

"         27            39.50   40.41  40.00  42.00 

«         10  3758   42.91  •30.33  45.00 

10  3758    30.33  .... 

17           89.16  ....  36.83  .... 

24   4050    39.66  .... 

May        1  41.66  ....  39.33   

••          8  40.08  ....      '  37  00  .... 

15  39.10    38.83  .... 

"         22  4050  ....  39.06  .... 

"         29           3856    37.41   

Juno       5          40.80    38.83  .... 

12  41.00    33.76   

-  19  43.33  ....  3300  .... 

"        26  44.32    39.08  .... 
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LOS  ANGELES 

L»«  Angeles,  April  8,  1919. 
BDTTEE. 

An  advance  in  prices  is  reported  in  this 
market  since  a  week  ago.  Receipts  are 
heavier.  Demand  is  holding  up  strong, 
shipments  for  the  week,  422,900. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  56c 

do.  prime  first    54c 

do,  fin*   ;  ;  .53C 

EGGS. 

Prices  in  this  market  remain  about  the 
same  ua  a  week  ago.  There  is  a  good 
demand  and  all  offerings  are  being  taken. 
Receipts  for  the  week,  2813  cases. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras    45c 

do.  case  ceunt    44C 

d'>.  pullets  .  .  .  .  .  .i'ic 

POULTRY. 
Broilers  declined  3c  since  last  week's 
quotations.  Hens  advanced  3c  and  4c 
Turkeys  also  made  an  advance  of  from 
1c  to  3e.  Other  prices  remain  the  same. 
A  wry  g«od  demand  is  reported. 

Broilers,  1  to  1V4  lbs   38c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs   -42c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs   42e 

Ilonsters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  iip!.'!!36c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb   18c 

',en,s   37®39c 

Turkeys   39@40c 

•f  34(r(.ir>( 


Duel 
<leese 


.28c 

VEGETABLES. 

This  market  continues  to  .show  ad- 
vances. Since  last  week  onions,  potatoes 
una  sweet  potatoes  have  all  improved 
Peas  firm  at  8c.  All  other  quotations  re- 
main unchanged  and  selling  fairlv  well. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb   a- 

Potatoes—   

Northern  Bin-bank,  per  cwt. .  .$3.00(93.50 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt  2.75@3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.50@4.75 

Garlic,  per  lb   50c 

Onions — 

*™i?.V"ali",ni.Brown'  p"'  ''"t....$4.00@4.25 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   8  00 

<|abbage  per  100  lbs  .'  2.25@2.o0 

Celery,  local    per  crate   4.00(^7.00 

relery.  northern,  per  crate   8.00(S)9.00 

i.anliflower,  standard  crate    ...    2  00(8)°  *>5 

Khubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   '  2^25 

FRUITS. 

The  deciduous  market  remains  about 
the  same  as  last  week.  Winesaps  only 
showing  an  advance.  The  demand  hold's 
up  strong  with  fair  sales  reported. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Black  Twigs,  Northwest  pack.  .$3.25@3.50 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3  00 

White  Pearmnins,  4-tier    3.25@3.50 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins 

4Sfe**.tto ::::::::::  8-25®Ii 

Belleflenr,  4V4-tier    2  OOwVi 

do,  3«4-tier    2.00(82.2.-) 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb   7(ffi8c 

Roman  beauties.  Northwestern. 

per  peck   $3.25@3.50 

I.oquats,  per  lb  7@15c 

HAT. 

This  market  still  continues  very  dull. 
All  prices  remain  the  same  as  a  week 
ago.  Choice  alfalfa  is  meeting  with  fair 
sa  les 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $21.00(8)24.00 

??J ■  „>lJ'  nel\ton   23.00(825.00 

,  J         ,nort,nern.  Per  ton   20.00(8  21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00(923.00 

Straw,  per,  ton    9.00@10.00 

BEANS. 

There  Is  no  change  in  prices  reported 
in  the  bean  market  since  a  week  ago,  and 
the  tone  of  this  market  is  very  dull. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

lamas,  per  cwt   $«50 

l.arge  white,  per  cwt  .'. 5'r.n 

Small  white  . 

Pink,  per  cwt  <j00 

Bl.'u  keyes,  per  cwt   ""  3' no 

Tepary,  per  cwt  3M 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  th"8  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SILO  PERFECTION'. 
We  have  it  in  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo. 
Before  buying,  get  our  booklet  and  prices. 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 
Dept.  C. 
First  National  Bank  Building-. 
San  Jose,  Cat. 


FOB  SALE — 1350  feet  11-inoh  slip  joint 
galvanized  iron  irrigation  pipe;  one  S-inch  cen- 
trifugal  pump  and  6-cylinder  Winton  engine: 
i  three-year-old  registered  Holstein  cows;  1 
four  year-old  registered  Jersey  bull.  A.  H 
McHuron,  519  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


COMPLETE  CREAMERY  EQUIPMENT — .1- 
ton  Remington  ice  machine.  900-lb.  churn,  200- 
gallon  Jensen  pasteurizer.  8-H.  P.  submerged 
boiler,  and  many  other  articles  that  go  to 
make  up  a  complete  creamery  equipment.  G. 
W.  atone.  Route  2.  Byron,  Calif.  

BLASTO,  TREE  doctor — Nitrogen  gather- 
mg  bacteria  cannot  survive  under  plowsole  or 
in  rootbound  soil.  Aeration  is  essential.  Air, 
moisture  and  food  are  necessary.  Use  "Blasto" 
dynamite,  associated  with  fertilizer.  A.  J. 
.  AvereD.  Medford.  Ore.  

REMANUFACTUKEn  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PRICES  WANTED  ON  GRAIN,  viz.:  Wheat, 
barley,  milo  maize.  Egyptian  corn,  in  car  load 
Wis  Reply  to  J.  S.  Simpson.  Secy,  of  Belle- 
\  lie  Loral,  rare  Poultry  Producers  of  Central 
California.    Inc..    Route    1.    Box    285.  Santa 


FOR  SALE — Well  established  wholesale  dairy 
produce  and  provision  business  for  sale:  finest 
proposition  with  unlimited  means  of  expan- 
sion: now  clears  $650.00  month.  For  further 
particulars  address,  P.  O.  Box  201.  Oakland, 
Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Ride.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawlcy.  La  Mesa.  California. 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge.  Calif.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark,  Lodi.  Calif. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shapes — farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran. Gridley.  Calif 


FOR  SALE — 9  H.  P.  Waterloo  Boy  gas 
engine,  used  but  a  short  time.  Demonstrate 
any  time.  Price  8200.00.  L.  H.  Mueller, 
Niles.  Cal. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR — 10-25 
H.  P.  and  5-disc  plow.  81150.  Nearly  new. 
Apt.  205.  116  Lako  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE; — 140-acre  stock  and  grain  ranch, 
5  miles  R.  R.  station,  Mariposa  Co..  California. 
60  acres  cleared  and  tillable,  part  in  grain 
now.  Good  6-room  house,  large  barn  and  out- 
buildings: 6  miles  hog-tight  fence;  large 
snrings,  pipe  line  and  concrete  reservoir  for 
irrigation.  Full  bearing  English  walnuts, 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  berries, 
etc.  Average  rainfall.  29.88  inches.  Lots  of 
free  range  adjoining.  Large  oaks  and  pine 
trees  in  pastures.  Price  only  812.000,  includes 
34  hogs.  8  head  cattle.  4  horses.  60  goats, 
and  all  farm  implements.  Terms.  Fred  B. 
Palmer.  131  W.  First.  St..  Long  Beach,  gal 

FOR  SALE  —  The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition,  1  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane,  Orland. 
Glenn  Co..  California. 


FOR  SALE — Ranch  of  20  acres,  well  im- 
proved: 13  acres  in  alfalfa  (excellent  stand), 
balance  in  barley.  Well  equipped  for  small 
dairy.  In  one  of  the  best  farming  sections 
and  four  miles  from  toiyn.  This  place  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Owner:  R.  E 
Reed.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


158  ACRES  HILL  LAND — 5  miles  from 
Upper  Lake.  3-room  house,  barn.  shop,  and 
store  room.  Spring  water  piped  to  house.  30 
acres  tillable  land.  10  acres  in  trees  and  vines, 
the  rest  range  land.  Price  85000.  A.  F. 
Griner.  Owner.  Rt.  1,  Box  35B.  Lakeport.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — AT  A  BARGAIN — 5  acres  3 
miles  east  of  Oregon  City.  Oregon.  Five-room 
house,  barn,  other  buildings.  Write  E.  F. 
Ball.  Chilcoot.  Cal 


VERY  PROFITABLE  400-acre  grain  ranch, 
x  miles  from  Stockton,  for  sale.  No  agents. 
C.  A.  Bodwell.  Lakeville.  Calif. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  by  American  man.  a 
good  dairy  farm  with  cows  and  equipment 
Box  1490.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


PURE 

SOt  DAN  GRASS  SEED 

Twenty  cents  per  pound,  delivered  any  place 
in  California,  in  ten-pound  lots  or  more. 


G.  M.  HICKMAN, 


ORLAND,  CAL. 


I  HAVE  ABOUT  1000  LBS.  of  reeleaned 
Sudan  Grass  seed  left  which  I  will  sell  at 
15c  a  pound.  Also  about  1200  lbs.  of  choice 
reeleaned  Black  Amber  sorghum  which  I  will 
sell  at  3  Vi  c.  a  pound,  and  about  200  lbs. 
reeleaned  Honey  sorghum  at  6c.  a  pound. 
Send  me  your  order  together  with  your  check 
and  it  will  go  out  the  same  day  I  receive  it. 
C.  F.  De  Witt.  Box  427.  Modesto.  Calif. 


GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's  Wonder  Wal- 
nut for  sale  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts. 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Willson,  Encinal  Nurseries, 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  county,  Calif, 


SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Plump  and  well  matured.  Free  from 
Johnson  grass.  Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa,  12 %c.  a 
pound  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  15c.  a  pound  for 
less.  Prices  quoted  on  carload.  T.  H.  Stice, 
M.  D.,  Napa  California. 


SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — Fine,  clean  seed — 
A  No.  1 — priced  reasonable.  Samples  sent  on 
request.  For  full  particulars  and  price,  J.  W. 
Schuster  &  Son.  Pond.  Kern  County.  Cal. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  E.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena.  Calif 


SOUDAN  SEED — New  crop,  reeleaned.  Less 
than  100  lbs.,  17c;  815.00  per  hundred.  600 
lbs.  or  more.  13c.  lb.  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
Geo   Booek.  Los  Molinos,  Calif. 


BUY  YOUR  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  early, 
while  the  price  is  right  and  you  can  choose 
from  a  lot  of  tested  seed.  For  prices  write, 
C.  B.  Tawney.  Ripon,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Fancy  Dwarf  Milo  Maize  seed. 
Small  lots.  7c.  per  lb.  Sack  lots,  85.25  per 
hundred  f.  o.  b.  Earlimart.  W.  L.  Norris, 
Earlimart,  Cal. 


ONION  PLANTS — 1.000.000  California  Red. 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe.  The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  California. 


RECLEANED  SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — 
Large  or  small  orders  filled  at  16c.  per  lb. 
f.  o.  b.    W.  R.  Dresser.  Paso  Robles.  Calif. 


WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  hog 
ranch  or  diversified  farm.  Experienced  with 
registered  stock,  irrigated  crops  and  deciduous 
fruits.  Address.  H.  Duveneck,  1004  Paru  St., 
Alameda.  California. 


Every  Member  of  the 
Family  Can  Wear 

Lee  Union-Alls 


TpNJOY  thQ  comfort 

and  satisfaction  provid- 
ed by  this  wonderful  new  suit  for 
work  and  play.  It's  made  for  men, 
women  and  children  —  special  garments  for  each.  It  means  a 
big  saving  in  clothing  bills  as  well  as  ease  and  freedom  for  the 
body.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet.  Address  Department  2204 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Sooth  Bend.  Ind. 


One  Piece  Like  Your 
Union  Suit 


POSITION  AS  FOREMAN — desired  by  young 
man  experienced  in  fruit  and  general  farming. 
Graduate  College  of  Agriculture.  Box  1500. 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


I  Irrigate  through  this  pipe  - 


Water  the  high  spots  You  can't 
reach  with  an  open  ditch 

Your  ranch  doesn't  have  to  be  level  if 
you  use  Western  Surface  Pipe.  You 
can    carry    your    stream  of  water 
across  depressions  and  onto  the 

high  ground  you  can't  reach  with 

an    open    ditch.    There's  no 

waste,  either,  from  seepage 

or  gopher  holes. 


I 


Western  Surface  Irriga- 
tion    Pipe     is  made 
from  a  single  sheet 
of  heavy  galvan- 
ized steel.  The 


seam, 
riveted 
and  sol- 
dered, ab- 
solutely pre- 
vents breaking 
of   the  galvaniz- 
ing.     Write  for 
price   list   and  illus- 
trative   booklet  today. 

Write  also   for    prices   on:  Riveted 
Steel   Pipe;   Riveted   Well-Casing,  and 
other  Irrigation  Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Fresno  Bakersfield  Los  Angeles 

Dsliveryour  water  where  you  want  it 
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Take  the  Case  of  Milk 
for  Instance 

NE  glass  may  contain  pure,  sweet  and  clean  milk — the 
other  may  he  rilled  with  milk  that  is  impure.  To  all 
appearances  hoth  might  contain  the  same  milk. 

It's  the  same  with  tires  —  the  difference  is  comparatively 
slight,  to  the  eye.  Yet  you  can  huy  Fisk  Tires  with  absolute 
confidence  that  you  get  exactly  what  you  pay  for,  in  mileage, 
safety  and  quality. 

Why?  Because  your  purchase  is  backed  by  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  one  of  the  country's  largest  manufacturers,  whose 
name  has  come  to  stand  for  quality  of  the  certified  Grade  A  kind. 
The  happy  and  entirely  satisfactory  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  users  of  Fisk  Tires,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
under  all  conceivable  road  conditions,  are  that  many  more  reasons 
for  the  universal  confidence  in  Fisk. 

Fisk  Cord  Truck  Tires  fill  a  long-felt  want  on  the  farm. 
Their  great  resiliency  absorbs  the  road  shocks,  keeps  the  load  from 
shifting  and  makes  faster  delivery  possible.  They  make  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  fuel  and  repair  bills.  The  tread  is  a  most  import- 
ant feature  —  every  Fisk  Cord  Truck  Tire  is  built  with  the 
famous  Fisk  Non-Skid  tread,  insuring  the  greatest  possible  safety 
and  a  surer  grip  of  the  road  for  the  pull  forward.  They  are  the 
ideal  truck  tire  equipment  for  the  quick,  heavy  haul. 


"T/tere  is  noiv 
a  Fisk  Tire 
for  every  motor  vehicle 
that  rolls" 


Time  to  Rc-tirt? 


FISK  TRUCK  TIDES 


For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 


Forty-ninth  Year 
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Picking  Producers  /b>  he  Dairy  Herd 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  h.  H.  Whitten. 


HE'S  AN  AWFUL  GOOD  COW.    Our  whole  family  thinks  the 
world  of  her.   You'll  like  her  immensely." 
"And  how  much  milk  does  she  give?" 
"Don't  know  exactly,  but  she's  a  nice  cow— first  class." 
"Well,  you  must  have  some  idea — does  she  give  five  gallons 
a  day?" 
"Never  kept  close  track." 

"But  you  must  have  some  notion.   Does  she  half-fill  a  pail  at  a  milking?" 

"Couldn't  say  definitely,  mister.  She's  an  awful  good  cow,  though. 
She'll  give  you  all  the  milk  she's  got." 

That's  about  as  definite  information  as  can  generally  be  secured  by  the 
man  who  starts  out  to  buy  a  grade  cow.  The  owner  does  not  belong  to  a 
cow-testing  association;  neither  has  he  done  any  private  testing.  Conse- 
quently, even  if  he  should  venture  an  estimate  as  to  the  cow's  production,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  accept  his  figures,  for  the  testing  associations  have 
proved  that  owners  themselves,  who  have  been  doing  their  own  milking, 
have  not  even  reasonably  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  what  their 
cows  are  giving. 

How,  then,  can  a  farmer 
know  what  to  buy?  Fortunate- 
ly, form  goes  with  function  to 
a  large  degree,  and  there  are 
certain  points  of  outward  ap- 
pearance that  indicate  the  in- 
ward characteristics — certain 
points  of  conformation  that  are 
reasonable  assurances  of  milk- 
ing qualities.  Notice  that  I  do 
not  mention  these  as  positive 
guarantees  of  heavy  produc- 
tion. There  are  no  infallible 
rules  by  which,  with  tape  line, 
staff,  hand  and  eye,  a  buyer 
can  measure  a  cow's  ability  to 
produce  milk  and  butter-fat. 
But  in  considering  thousands 
of  cows  that  have  made  high 
official  records,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  certain  charac- 
teristics common  to  all  of 
them,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  those  points  will  help  a 
dairyman  to  select  good  pro- 
ducers. The  chief  essentials 
of  a  good  dairy  cow  are  found 
to  be  constitutional  vigor,  di- 


Digestive  Capacity. 
A  cow  can  make  milk  only  from  the  feed  she  eats,  and  a  good  share  of 
that  feed  must  go  to  a  body  maintenance  and  the  development  of  the  unborn 
calf.  Consequently,  the  big  producer  must  be  a  big  eater,  and  she  must 
be  provided  with  a  storage  room  for  consuming  immense  quantities  of  feed 
and  water. 

Large  digestive  capacity  is  shown  by  a  deep  abdominal  cavity,  a  long 
barrel,  and  long  ribs,  placed  well  apart  and  well  sprung.  You  can  size  up 
the  length  and  depth  from  the  side,  and  the  width  from  the  rear.  Depth  of 
barrel  should  increase  with  the  age  of  a  cow. 

The  dairy  cow  should  be  an  animal  of  wedge  shapes.  If  you  stand  in 
front  and  look  toward  her  you  should  see  a  wedge  shape  extending  from 
race  to  hind  quarters.  If  you  stand  at  one  side  and  look  at  the  side  of  the 
cow  another  wedge  should  be  apparent  extending  from  neck  to  hind  por- 
tion of  body.  If  you  get  up  high  in  front  of  the  cow  and  look  down  upon 
her  you  should  find  her  withers  thin  and  the  body  getting  thicker  farther 


RIBS  WELL  SPRUNC 


BARREL  LONC. DEEP  AND  BROAD 
HIPS  PROMINENT  AND  WIDE  APART 
RUMP  LONC.  STRAIGHT  AND  LEVEL 


PIN  BONES  PROMINENT  AND  WELL  APART 


CROP  FULL  AND  SMOOTH 

SHOULDERS  SMOOTH  AND  SLOPINC 

WITHERS  SHARP  AND  NARROW 

NECK  LONC  AND  REFINED 


TAIL  LONC  AND  TAPERINC 


ESCUTCHEON  HIGH  AND  WIDE 


THIGHS  THIN  AND  INCURVINC 


FLANK  DEEP  AND  FULL 


NOSTRIL  LARCE 


JAW  STRONG  AND  CLEAN  CUT 


HIND  LEGS  SET  WELL  APART 


FOREHEAD  BROAD  AND  DISHED 


EARS  OF  FINE  TEXTURE 


EYES  LARGE  AND  BRICHT 


FACE  CLEAN  CUT  AND  LONC 


UZZLE  BROAD 


FORE  LEGS  STRAIGHT.  SET  WELL  UNDER  80DY  AND  FINE 


Dutchess  Skylark  Ormsby,  who  produced  1,205.09  pounds  butter  fat  from  27,761.7  pounds  milk  in  one  year.  Every  part  of  her 
body  pointed  out  in  this  chart  bears  some  relationship  to  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  dairy  con.    The  first  wedge 

is  the  most  important. — Courtesy  of   Wisconsin    Experiment  Station. 


gestive  capacity,  dairy,  temperament,  good  blood  circulation,  and  producing 
ability.  Let  us  consider  each  one  of  these  qualities  separately  and  see  just 
how  it  is  associated  with  heavy  producing  ability. 

Constitutional  Vigor. 

The  cow  is  a  hard-working  animal.  She  gives  milk  ten  or  twelve 
months  every  year,  produces  a  calf  yearly,  digests  large  quantities  of  food, 
and  often  lives  in  an  environment  that  is  decidedly  unfavorable.  To  per- 
form her  work  of  production  and  reproduction  efficiently  for  many  years,  she 
must  have  a  strong  constitution  and  plenty  of  reserve  force.  Constitution, 
in  a  large  measure,  depends  upon  the  cavity  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs 
are  located.  It  should  be  roomy,  as  they  are  the  vital  organs.  The  milk  is 
made  by  the  blood,  and  the  blood  is  purified  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  the 
lungs  pump  from  the  air.  Consequently,  the  heart  and  lungs  should  have 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  perform  their  functions.  The  cow  receives  her 
constitutional  capacity  more  through  depth  of  chest  than  through  width, 
although  extreme  narrowness  is  undesirable. 

Large  distended  nostrils  and  a  prominent  windpipe  go  hand-in-hand 
with  vitality,  as  they  control  the  amount  of  air  which  passes  into  the 
lungs,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  oxygen  available  for  purifying  the  blood. 

The  idea  of  extreme  angularity  of  the  body  is  not  as  prevalent  as  for- 
merly, for  cows  of  this  make-up  often  lack  constitutional  vigor,  and  when 
put  to  the  test  of  large  production  they  lack  sufficient  stamina  to  carry 
them  through.  Nowadays  breeders  like  to  see  cows  in  fair  flesh,  but  with 
no  tendency  toward  beefiness. 


down,  thus  making  a  third  wedge.    The  first  wedge  is  the  most  important. 

A  broad  muzzle  and  a  strong  lower  jaw  indicate  the  ability  to  graze 
well  and  to  consume  large  quantities  of  feed  with  the  minimum  effort. 

Notice  a  cow's  handling  qualities,  for  the  hide  and  the  digestive  tract 
are  developed  from  the  same  source,  and  the  character  of  the  hide  is  a 
good  indicator  of  the  efficiency  of  the  digestive  tract.  It  should  be  loose, 
mellow,  pliable,  of  medium  thickness,  and  covered  with  a  soft,  silky  coat. 

Dairy  Temperament. 

The  good  dairy  cow  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  ability  to  turn 
feed  into  milk  instead  of  flesh.  She  does  not  fatten  easily  when  milking, 
and  the  heaviest  of  feeding  increases  her  weight  very  little.  This  tendency 
is  commonly  called  the  nervous  temperament,  but  I  call  it  the  dairy  temper- 
ament because  when  the  former  term  is  used  it  is  often  confused  with  ner- 
vousness and  excitability.  It  isn't  meant  that  she  ought  to  be  fretful  and 
hard  to  manage.  On  the  contrary,  she  should  show  a  disposition  to  work 
under  almost  any  condition.  She  should  convert  into  milk  all  food  con- 
sumed except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  body  maintenance  and  the 
development  of  the  calf  she  is  carrying,  and  she  should  have  that  persist- 
ency which  is  just  as  necessary  as  heavy  milking  right  after  freshening. 

The  good  judge  takes  this  in  at  a  glance.  He  sees  her  large,  full,  bright 
eyes,  expressing  activity  and  intelligence;  her  clean,  slightly  dished  face, 
and  head  with  width  between  the  eyes  and  length  between  the  eyes  and  the 
poll  of  the  head,  giving  ample  room  for  brain  development;  her  neat  throat 
and  long,  slender  neck  that  is  smoothly  jointed  to  the  shoulders;  her  sharp 
(Continued  on  page  620.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


OUR  SIGNIFICANT  SYMBOL. 

IN  THE  selection  of  the  golden  poppy  for  their 
state  flower  it  is  doubtful  if  Californians 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  its  symbolry. 
They  admired  its  beauty;  they  enjoyed  its  all- 
Californianism  and  also  a  certain  exclusiveness  in 
its  original  possession,  because  we  share  only  with 
our  sister,  Oregon,  the  natural  endowment  of  it. 
Other  attributes  of  the  lovely  plant  were  also 
noted,  but  we  do  not  remember  the  laying  of  em- 
phasis upon  the  stalwart,  almost  human  individu- 
alism of  it  How  it  maintains  its  distinctive  plant- 
hood  in  the  face  of  all  external  conditions  and  how 
it  will  remain  every  inch  a  golden  poppy — main- 
taining its  characters  through  hardship  and  afflu- 
ence; sacrificing  size  and  depth  of  color  through 
adversity,  but  never  yielding  essentials  of  iden- 
tity; regaining  size,  hue  and  floriferousness  with 
the  unfolding  of  opportunity,  but  always  our  poppy. 
No  matter  how  poverty  may  narrow  or  prosperity 
may  broaden  its  phylacteries,  it  never  tries  to  ob- 
scure its  parentage  by  assumption  of  new  attitudes 
or  pretense  of  other  relationships.  It  never  Bol- 
shevikes  or  plutocrats  itself.  It  makes  good  with 
what  it  has:  never  trying  to  grab  it  all:  never  in- 
sisting that  everything  belongs  to  everybody:  never 
trying  to  destroy  that  none  may  possess,  for  it 
does  not  try  to  dispossess  other  plants  by  under- 
running  them  with  marauding  roots:  it  drives  its 
tap-root  into  the  sub-soil  of  opportunity  for  all, 
delves  therein  for  such  degree  of  individual  suc- 
cess as  it  may  secure  therefrom  and  is  therewith 
content.  Thus  the  golden  poppy  becomes  the  sym- 
bol significant  of  fair  play  for  all  to  possess  as 
they  deserve:  thus  it  shines  forth  in  its  beauty  a 
symbol  of  the  California  spirit — symbol  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  land  for  those  who  efficiently  seek  it, 
which  has  been  the  California  way  ever  since  the 
Americans  came. 

THE  POPPY  AS  A  SIGN  OF  PLENTY. 

Incidentally,  and  still  very  significantly,  the 
golden  poppy  becomes,  in  its  best  development,  the 
symbol  of  abundance  and  of  freedom  to  possess  it 
by  good  endeavor — and  this  also  is  California's 
spiritual  and  material  endowment.  Resembling  in 
this  our  greatest  introduced  field-plant,  alfalfa, 
the  poppy  draws  from  unappropriated  wealth  be- 
low through  its  stalwart,  single  root,  the  force  and 
material  which  it  spreads  out  above  in  a  great  mat 
of  succulence  and  bloom,  as  though  extending  a 
welcome  to  all  others,  each  for  himself,  to  delve 
deep  and  to  spread  wide  the  product  of  deserved 
possession  under  the  sun  of  patriotic  appreciation 
of  individual  endeavor.  This,  too,  is  symbolic  of 
the  characteristic  California  admiration  for  her 
men  and  women  who  play  fair  and  achieve  success. 
And  the  golden  poppy  is  also  a  new  embodiment  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb:  "Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,"  for  her  exemplar  signifies:  "Make 
growth  and  bloom  while  the  rain  falls,"  and  thus 
the  plant  becomes  the  token  of  abundance.  It  is 
just  as  plain  as  though  some  one  had  written:  as 
the  poppies  are  in  April  so  shall  the  crops  be  all 
the  rest  of  the  year! 


And  from  this  homily  comes  the  concrete  inquiry : 
How  great  can  our  poppy  become  in  growth  and 
bloom  in  a  good  year?  If  we  can  learn  to  read  her 
language  better  we  may  care  less  for  the  inscrip- 
tions of  prophetical  statisticians.  Therefore,  we  ap- 
peal to  our  readers  to  apply  a  parody  and  consider 
the  poppies  how  they  grow!  We  exalt  a  standard 
that  all  may  seek  to  surpass  it.  Last  week  a  Cali- 
fornia poppy  plant,  containing  191  full-sized,  abnor- 
mally large,  velvety  yellow  blossoms,  was  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Woodland  by 
Miss  E.  Schmeiser,  who  plucked  the  root  in  an 
almond  orchard  at  Davis,  near  the  University  Farm. 
Who  will  find  and  send  us  the  facts  about  a  golden 
poppy  which  is  still  more  glad  that  1919  will  be  a 
good  year  for  California? 

POPPIES  BEGET  VISIONS. 

Although  our  golden  poppy  does  not  play  such 
deadly  pranks  wth  mankind  as  does  her  naughty 
sleep-bringing  cousin,  still  she  has  some  of  the  vir- 
tues or  vices  of  the  great  papaver  family.  In  this 
way  also  she  may  reflect  California  quality  of  vis- 
ion-seeing. While  the  sedate  farming-folk  may  gain 
from  the  grand  growth  of  poppies  this  year  only 
assurance  of  ample  produce,  the  city  people  evi- 
dently draw  from  poppy  profusion  visions  of  great 
urban  activity.  For  example,  John  S.  Willis,  traffic 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  seen  the 
great  poppies  of  1919  for  he  declares  that  the  su- 
premacy of  San  Francisco  as  the  leading  Pacific 
port  will  be  definitely  established  when  ships  re- 
turn in  sufficient  numbers  to  create  competition 
among  themselves  between  San  Francisco  and  At- 
lantic ports,  through  the  Panama  canal,  because 
competition  among  ocean  carriers  will  eventually 
be  established,  and  when  it  is,  San  Francisco  will 
become  the  distributing  point  for  merchandise  to 
the  interior  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City. 

But  this  is  rather  a  mild  vision  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Maritime  Navigation  Company  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  and  W.  Carnes  Harper  of 
Sydney — for  they  have  not  only  seen  the  poppy  but 
have  chewed  the  stem.  They  will  establish  a  line 
of  refrigerator  steamships  to  carry  frozen  meats 
and  a  great  tonnage  of  hemp,  hides,  tallow,  copra, 
rabbit  skins,  wool  and  other  products  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  San  Francisco,  and  ex- 
pect to  push  "most  of  the  future  business  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia  through  the  port 
of  San  Francisco" — whether  re-shipping  hence 
eastward  through  the  canal  or  overland  by  rail 
deponent  saith  not,  but,  either  way  justifying  the 
prophesies  of  the  pioneers  that  all  the  Pacific  world 
would  reach  the  United  States  through  the  front 
door — the  Golden  Gate. 

IS  THIS  VISION  OR  DREAM? 

And  if  the  foregoing  may  be  counted  a  reason- 
able vision  based  upon  clearer  insight  and  broader 
application  of  what  is  seen  therewith,  a  part  of  it 
really  seems  to  be  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of."  Why,  for  instance,  should  our  Australian 
friends  dream  of  loading  their  frozen  meat  in  any 
considerable  quantity  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  dense  American  population  which  might 
consume  it,  on  a  coast  which  will  seek  the  same  dis- 
tant markets  for  its  great  coming  surplus  meat- 
production?  Besides,  why  should  they  count  upon 
a  market  in  the  United  States  which  is  itself  a 
great  meat-product  exporter?  Why  should  they 
expect  access  to  a  country  which  will  continue  to 
protect  its  home  producers  with  a  tariff  against 
cheaper  products  from  distant  parts? 

But  if  the  foregoing  may  be  counted  a  vision, 
surely  this  is  a  dream.  W.  Carnes  Harper  of  Syd- 
ney is  credited  by  a  daily  interviewer  with  this 
picture: 

Harper  &  Company  own  and  operate  five  big 
manufacturing  plants  and  have  seven  distributing 
establishments.  Australia  does  not  understand  why 
it  is  necessary  to  send  all  that  wool  to  Bradford, 
England,  or  Boston,  to  have  it  made  into  woolen 
goods.  ■  "We  believe  that  you  should  have  a  big 
textile  mill  at  San  Francisco.  And  you  are  going 
to  have  just  this  sort  of  a  plant." 

And  that,  too,  is  a  dream  which  will  not  startle 
the  pioneers  of  our  first  two  decades  as  they  now 
lie,  rolled  in  their  famous  "California  blankets," 
upon  the  summits  of  the  celestial  mountains!  For 
they  built  woolen  mills  in  their  time  and  were 
proud  of  the  products  thereof,  which  stood  unri- 
valled in  the  world  of  half  a  century  ago.  But 
they  built  woolen  mills  to  use  California  wool, 


which,  but  for  the  tariff-mongering  in  the  interest 
of  Eastern  manufacturers,  would  never  have  lapsed 
into  unprofltability.  And  now  the  Australian  seems 
to  count  upon  building  such  a  woolen  mill,  as  Cal- 
ifornia has  never  known,  to  manufacture  woolens 
from  Australian  wool  for  sale  in  American  mar- 
kets! He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  war  has 
knocked  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913  flatter  than 
the  Hun  and  that  one  of  the  chief  American  "re- 
sults of  the  war"  will  be  a  more  resolute  and  gen- 
erous protection  to  American  industry. 

AGRICULTURE  SET  FREE! 

We  find  some  satisfaction  in  the  apparent  fact 
that  we  helped  to  fish  farming  out  of  the  chowder 
of  fish  and  game  and  mineral  constituents  into 
which  the  theorists  in  reorganization  of  the  State 
government  planned  to  plunge  it.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  run  the  chances  of  placing 
our  great  agricultural  industries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  king-fisher  whose  qualification  would  be 
his  ability  to  throw  a  fly  a  thousand  yards  or  to 
have  these  great  surface  industries  in  the  custo- 
dianship of  a  miner  who  had  sunk  a  shaft  a  mile 
deep — and  yet  those  were  just  the  dangers  which 
were  invited  by  the  "natural  resources  and  agri- 
culture" grouping  of  the  governor's  "committee  on 
economy  and  efficiency,"  which  marched  up  one 
side  of  the  mountain  of  statesmanship  and  then 
fell  down  the  other!  Of  course,  it  was,  perhaps, 
just  as  ridiculous  to  place  fishing  and  gaming  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  farmer,  who  is  apt  to  look 
upon  both  as  trespassing,  or  to  subject  mining  to 
the  cuddling  of  agriculture,  which  naturally  rebels 
at  an  industry  a  part  of  whose  activity  is  to  ruin 
farming  lands  for  all  time — but  such  grotesque 
humor  is  not  in  our  line  to  exploit  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  whole  combination  of  things,  unlike  and 
often  hostile,  has  passed  from  present  view  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  dead  as  a  mack- 
erel with  no  chance  for  resurrection  to  a  piscatorial 
paradise.  As  we  write  on  Tuesday  about  the  only 
thing  likely  to  survive  from  the  effort  of  executive 
reformers  is  the  reorganization  of  state  work  for 
agriculture  and  we  are  not  sure  of  the  life-chances 
even  of  that. 

On  the  last  day  for  the  introduction  of  bills  Mr. 
Prendergast  proposed  this  measure: 

To  create  a  state  department  of  agriculture  with 
a  director  at  a  salary  of  $5000  to  replace  these  state 
agencies:  The  board  of  agriculture,  commissioner 
of  horticulture,  board  of  horticultural  examiners, 
dairy  bureau,  state  veterinarian,  stallion  registra- 
tion board,  viticultural  commission,  citrus  fruit 
shipments  board  and  the  cattle  protection  board. 
The  director  would  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  three  proposed  divisions  of  the  depart- 
ment, plant  industry,  animal  industry  and  the 
state  board  of  agriculture. 

On  another  page  Mr.  Hodges  gives  an  outline  of 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Prendergast  to  reorgan- 
ize the  state  work  for  agriculture  into  a  depart- 
ment without  entangling  alliances  with  other  execu- 
tive activities. 

This  proposition  is  rational  from  the  point  of  view 
of  providing  executive  authority  for  agriculture 
after  freeing  it  from  the  extraneous  and  often  an- 
tagonistic suggestion  and  transaction,  but  the 
question  still  remains;  why  should  the  non-agri- 
cultural and  political  mind  undertake  to  do  this? 
Nine-tenths  of  these  self-constituted  reorganizes 
know  no  more  about  farming  than  a  cow  does 
about  music.  It  looks  as  though  they  proposed  to 
reorganize  agriculture  because  the  farmers  are 
the  only  bunch  of  interested  parties  having  no  leg- 
muscles.  Every  other  group  of  friends  of  the  ex- 
isting order  of  commissions  has  kicked  so  hard 
that  it  was  obviously  impossible  politically  to  get 
hobbles  on  them.  The  farmers  are  in  no  shape  to 
to  kick — therefore  the  reforming  outfit  resdlves  to 
corral  them  to  save  its  political  face!  There  are 
Just  two  things  we  desire  to  say  about  the  per- 
formance: 

First,  our  farming  specalties  are  so  great  and 
diverse  that  no  man  can  know  the  points  of  views 
and  experience  of  all  of  them.  If  the  general  "di- 
rector" knows  only  one  he  is  liable  to  be  unfair  to 
another  and  if  he  knows  none  of  them  he  is  apt  to 
be  unfair  or  pig-headed  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  As 
it  now  is  each  branch  is  provided  with  funds  and 
expert  direction,  and  all  of  them  go  straight  to  the 
Governor  as  they  should  and  he  has  no  moral  right 
to  shunt  them  to  a  sub-governor,  who,  to  play  the 
intended  game,  must  be  more  of  a  politician  than 
any  kind  of  a  farmer!    This  is  the  way  it  is  in 
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Washington  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any- 
thing better  in  Sacramento. 

Second,  this  reorganization  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  asked  for  by  any  farmers' 
organization  nor  by  any  single  man  who  is 
not  more  of  something  else  than  he  is  a  farmer. 
It  seems  to  be  another  turn  of  the  wheel  which 
has  been  crunching  and  grinding  agriculture  so 
long,  viz.:  regulation  without  representation  of 
farmers  in  the  process.  We  presume  this  will  pro- 
ceed just  as  long  as  farmers  do  not  organize  with 
wisdom  and  force  enough  to  command  representa- 
tion.   

THE  FARMER  MUST  HAVE  PROFITS. 

It  seems  strange  that  some  people  cannot  realize 
that  farmers  must  have  a  living  from  their  produc- 
tion or  they  cannot  continue  to  produce,  and  they 
must  have  a  fair  profit  above  their  living  or  they 
will  not  continue.  It  is  true  of  all  other  producers, 
of  course,  but  it  makes  less  difference  to  the  world 
whether  the  others  continue  or  not — for  the  world 
can  get  along  without  almost  everything  but  food 
and  clothing.  And  yet,  some  people  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  the  farmers  can  be  prevented  by  law 
from  having  either  a  living  or  a  profit  and  can  be 
restrained  by  law  from  taking  the  only  steps  which 
will  insure  these  to  them.  However,  these  other 
people  do  not  seem  to  be  making  much  headway. 
It  is  telegraphed  that  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  is 
trying  to  get  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
to  prosecute  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers'  associa- 
tion under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  on  the 
charge  that  the  cotton  growers  have  combined  to 
reduce  the  acreage  of  this  year's  cotton  crop  and 
raise  the  price.  Why  cannot  Governor  Allen  see 
that  if  there  was  any  profit  in  cotton  as  grown  in 
the  South,  the  growers  could  not  possibly  get  the 
acreage  reduced  and  the  only  reason  their  proposi- 
tion is  worth  a  moment's  6onsideration,  though  des- 
perately difficult  to  achieve,  is  because  the  growers 
are  not  recovering  the  cost  of  production.  But  for- 
tunately, the  law  itself  stands  in  the  way  of  pros- 
ecuting the  cotton  growers.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Todd  is  credited  by  an  interviewer  with  this 
statement: 

Cotton  growers  cannot  be  reached  under  the 
Sherman  law,  because  the  law  specifically  exempts 
associations  of  farmers  in  two  instances.  One  men- 
tions farmers'  unions  in  connection  with  labor 
unions,  which  also  are  exempted  when  organized 
as  non-profit  associations.  The  other  clause  states 
that  no  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sherman  law  "shall*  be  ex- 
pended for  the  prosecution  of  producers  of  farm 
products  and  associations  of  producers." 

If,  then,  Govenor  Allen  needs  a  new  nightshirt, 
he  must  have  it  made  shorter  or  dig  up  money 
enough  to  pay  the  cotton  grower  for  the  flaps.  The 
law  cannot  help  him  and  it  should  not. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Pull  Name  and  Address. 

High  Dilution  in  Fertilizing. 

To  the  Editor:  Regarding  the  value  of  liquid  ma- 
nure on  an  orchard.  I  hear  that  if  a  trench  four 
feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  and  30  feet  long  were  dug 
and  faced  with  concrete  so  there  would  be  no  leak- 
age, this  trench  would  be  sufficient  to  give  an  ap- 
plication of  liquid  manure  for  thirty  acres.  The 
method  of  procedure  was  to  take  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  chicken  manure  and  then  fill  the  trench  with 
water  and  let  stand  until  same  had  fermented, 
which  would  probably  be  in  about  four  weeks,  de- 
pending of  course  upon  the  season,  the  cooler  the 
weather  the  longer  the  time.  It  strikes  me  that 
for  such  a  large  quantity  of  water  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  manure  is  a  very  small  quantity.  What  has 
been  your  experience  in  making  and  applying  liquid 
manure  to  an  orchard? — B.  P.  M.,  Stockton. 

The  cement  tank  would  hold  3,600  gallons;  thirty 
acres  would  hold  2,400  trees  at  an  average  of  80 
trees  to  the  acre — therefore  the  application  would 
be  1%  gallons  per  tree.  This  might  have  some 
effect  upon  a  tree  at  the  time  of  planting,  but 
would  be  too  little  to  have  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  an  older  tree.  Besides,  the  amount  of  chicken 
manure  prescribed  is  ridiculously  insufficient.  One 
or  two  wagon  loads  should  be  used  to  such  a  tank 
full  of  water.  Again,  the  soluble  plant  food  in  the 
manure  is  extracted  by  the  water  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  solution,  not  by  fermentation,  and  a  few 
days'  soaking  will  do  that.  Liquid  manure  is  a 
vigorous  plant  pusher,  but  the  labor  cost  of  prep- 
aration and  application  is  too  high.    It  is  there- 


fore better  to  apply  the  material  to  the  soil  in  field 
work  and  let  nature  do  the  rest.  In  the  garden 
and  greenhouse,  liquid  manure  is  worth  all  it  costs. 


When  to  Irrigate. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  some  information 
as  to  irrigating  Thompson's  seedless  vines.  Most 
of  my  vines  were  planted  in  February  and  got  a 
good  share  of  rain.  Others  put  in  later  have  not 
got  any  rain.  How  soon,  also  how  many  times  per 
year,  do  they  require  to  be  irrigated. — W.  A.,  Han- 
ford. 

It  is  impossible  to  irrigate  anything  intelligently 
and  successfully  by  following  any  set  of  rules  or 
observing  any  points  on  the  calendar.  The  time 
to  irrigate  anything  is  just  before  the  plant  needs 
water,  because  if  it  is  allowed  to  feel  the  need  its 
growth  will  be  checked.  How  soon  the  particular 
vines  you  mention  will  need  irrigation  depends 
upon  how  moist  the  soil  is  now  and  how  long 
it  will  keep  moist,  and  the  latter  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  heavy  or  light — that  is  clayey 
or  sandy.  Our  judgment  is  that  the  vines  which 
have  had  no  rain  should  be  irrigated  immediately 
and  probably  should  have  been  watered  as  soon  as 
planted  to  settle  the  ground  and  insure  moisture. 
The  earlier  planting  will  need  it  very  soon  if  they 
do  not  already.  Try  the  under  soil  by  squeezing 
in  your  hand.  If  it  makes  a  ball  which  holds  to- 
gether there  is  no  hurry;  if  it  cracks  and  falls 
apart  in  your  palm,  get  water  on  as  quickly  as  you 
can. 

Waist-High  Weeds  in  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  What  do  you  think  is  likely  to  be 
the  result  in  orchards  with  weeds  and  grass  nearly 
waist  high  not  having  been  plowed  yet,  in  case  we 
do  not  get  another  rain?  It  seems  to  me  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  there  will  be  left  enough 
moisture  to  give  proper  thrift  in  growth. — S.  L., 
Santa  Cruz. 

Waist-high  growth  in  the  orchard  (which,  of 
course,  should  have  been  prevented  by  earlier  plow- 
ing under  if  it  had  been  possible)  ought  to  be 
mown  and  plowed  in  as  soon  as  the  land  will  turn 
well.  It  is  pumping  out  water  which  the  trees  will 
need  next  summer.  Even  if  not  plowed  in  now  it 
ought  to  be  cut  and  made  into  a  mulch  which 
would  reduce  the  moisture  loss. 


Breaking  the  Crust. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  vegetable  land  was  seeded 
just  before  the  last  hard  rain,  and  some  of  the  seed 
had  come  up  and  some  had  not,  but  it  was  crusting 
badly.  I  put  on  a  spike-toothed  harrow  and  har- 
rowed it  thoroughly,  breaking  up  the  crust,  and  of 
course  destroying  some  of  the  carrots,  turnips, 
spinach  and  cabbage,  but  I  believe  we  shall  get  a 
good  stand  with  very  much  better  results  than  if  it 
had  not  been  harrowed,  as  it  was  thickly  seeded 
and  could  spare  a  loss  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  and  the  harrow  did  not  destroy  such  a  pro- 
portion. Is  that  the  right  view  of  it? — R.  B.,  Hol- 
lister. 

Your  crust-breaking  over  the  seeding  was  surely 
excellent  practice  and  ought  to  increase  the  pro- 
duct. 

Almonds  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor:  What  makes  the  almonds  drop 
off  after  they  ,  are  formed.  I  send  sample.  The 
trees  are  about  25  years  old,  grown  on  river  bot- 
tom land,  and  there  are  five  varieties  in  the  or- 
chard.— H.  D.  H.,  Linden. 

The  little  almonds  still  have  their  jackets  partly 
on.  On  cross-cutting  the  magnifier  shows  that  the 
embryo  kernel  is  assuming  a  reddish-brown  color 
— presumably  the  beginning  of  the  dying  process, 
which  results  in  a  dry,  shriveled  mummy  of  the 
kernel,  which  is  seen  inside  the  shell  when  the 
nut  holds  on  longer  before  dropping.  Our  observa- 
tion is  that  kernels  hit  by  frost  have  a  smoky- 
black  ring  around  the  kernel  and  not  this  red- 
dish-brown affair.  If  these  observations  are  cor- 
rect the  conclusion  must  be  that  almonds  dropped 
for  lack  of  pollination — perhaps  because  of  direct 
effect  of  rain  on  the  bloom  or  because  stormy 
weather  prevented  the  bees  from  working.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  have  not  only  pollen-yield- 
ing varieties  but  pollen-carrying  agencies  at  work. 

Stack-Drying  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  if  apricots 
can  be  dried  in  this  part  of  the  valley  by  stacking 
as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  bleacher  instead  of  be- 
ing spread  in  the  sun.  If  so,  how  far  apart  should 
the  stacks  be  for  proper  ventilation?  And  how 
long  will  it  take  them  to  dry?— R.  S.,  Grangeville. 

Yes;  apricots  are  often  dried  in  the  stack — 
sometimes  wholly,  sometimes  largely.  Under  favor- 
ing conditions  of  dry,  hot  air  at  the  time,  they  can 
be  stacked  as  you  propose.    Testing  the  fruit  is 


GOOD  POSITIONS  STILL  OPEN 

During  the  past  year  several  of  our  readers 
have  taken  up  our  work  of  attending  to  re- 
newals and  securing  new  subscriptions.  They 
have  done  well — many  making  more  than  they 
had  ever  earned  before. 

We  can  use  a  few  more  ambitious,  energetic 
men.  Experience  not  necessary,  as  we  give  you 
proper  training.  But  you  must  have  an  automo- 
bile and  should  be  able  to  devote  your  entire 
time  to  the  work. 

Straight  salary;  permanent  work.  Write  for 
particulars  and  tell  us  a  little  about  yourself. 
You'll  be  glad  you  investigated  this  money- 
making  opportunity. 


more  important  than  counting  the  days,  because 
evaporation  depends  more  upon  the  condition  of 
the  air  than  upon  length  of  exposure.  One  grower 
describes  the  necessary  condition  as  "a  feel  like 
chamois  skin  and  refusal  to  slip  through  the  fin- 
gers when  pressing."  Another  grower  squeezes  a 
double  handful  of  the  fruits  and  if  they  fall  apart 
on  opening  the  hands  he  considers  it  safe  to  put 
in  the  bins.  There  is  no  need  of  more  distance  be- 
tween the  stacks  than  is  necessary  for  convenience 
in  getting  around,  if  the  sun  exposure  is  good,  but 
it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  evaporation  by  allowing 
the  tray  ends  to  extend  alternately  so  as  to  in- 
crease ventilation. 

Why  Bunchy  Growth  of  Barley? 

To  the  Editor:  In  many  of  the  fields  of  barley 
round  about,  very  vigorous  bunches  of  barley  are 
found,  evidently  the  product  of  barley  heads  left 
on  tfle  field  last  year.  Of  course,  these  did  not  ger- 
minate until  after  the  first  rain.  The  rest  of  the 
barley  in  these  fields  is  not  looking  well  at  all, 
having  hardly  started  its  upward  growth,  although 
it  was  seeded  soon  after  the  first  rain.  I  am  won- 
dering if  there  is  any  way  to  get  the  field  in  gen- 
eral to  grow  as  well  as  these  scattered  bunches  of 
barley.  This  is  not  a  case  of  bunches  of  barley 
made  larger  by  special  droppings  from  stock  and 
therefore  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil. — A.  R.,  Tem- 
pleton. 

Your  guess  about  the  causes  which  produced 
those  precocious  bunches  would  be  as  good  as 
ours.  We  can  only  observe  that  our  lawn  is 
streaked  with  ridges  of  grass  several  inches  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  we  recognize  the 
ridges  as  following  mole  uplifts  which  were  rolled 
down  flat  last  year.  We  think  that  the  burrow, 
only  partly  closed  by  rolling,  carried  away  surplus 
cold  water  and  made  the  land  right  over  it  warmer , 
and  better  for  the  grass  roots  to  become  active. 
Possibly  the  barley  spots  may  be  over  some  condi- 
tion caused  by  rodents  or  otherwise,  which  rid  the 
surface  soil  of  surplus  cold  water,  warmed  it  and 
caused  the  grain  to  jump,  while  the  surrounding 
plants,  in  excess  of  water  and  deficiency  of  heat, 
have  not  been  sure  yet  whether  they  wished  to 
grow  or  not. 

Hold-Over  Apricot  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  apricot  trees  in  nur- 
sery that  I  intended  to  dig  and  plant  this  past  win- 
ter, but  the  weather  did  not  allow.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  save  them  for  next  season's  plant- 
ing. They  are  nice  big  trees.  Could  I  save  them 
by  cutting  back  as  if  planted,  or  should  I  leave 
them  as  they  are?  The  question  is  can  they  make 
good  trees  for  next  winter? — L.  J.  B.,  San  Jose. 

If  you  could  have  foreseen  this  situation  a  month 
ago,  the  trees  should  have  been  dug  in  the  regular 
way,  pruned  as  for  planting  in  orchard  and  re-set 
in  nursery  row.  As  the  trees  are  now  probably  too 
active  for  that  we  would  root-prune  them  as  they 
stand  by  cutting  obliquely  with  a  sharp  spade  and 
cut  back  the  top  so  as  to  get  a  good  second-sum- 
mer form  from  this  season's  growth.  Keep  the  soil 
right  for  fair  growth  without  pushing.  In  this  way 
you  are  likely  to  get  a  two-year  old  tree  which  will 
transplant  well — though  in  ordinary  California  ex- 
perience, less  desirable  than  a  well-grown  yearling. 
If  allowed  to  grow  at  will  the  second  year  in  nur- 
sery row  they  would  be  of  questionable  value  for 
planting  out. 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m. 
April  15,  1919. 

Rainfall   Temperature 

> —  —  —  \ 

Past    Seasonal    Normal ,  . 

Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka    1.00        36.44        40.82        26  38 

Red  Bluff    25.99        22.40       76  42 

Sacramento   04        17.14        18.04       74  42 

San  Francisco  .  .    .02        25.64        20.59        70  48 

San  Jose  02        18.82        15.48        78  36 

Fresno    6.74         8.48        84  42 

San  Luis  Obispo.    .  .  .        17.81        18:51       78  42 

Los  Angeles    8.22       14.64        82  50 

San  Diego   8.10         9.2S        76  48 

Winnemucca   04         6.05         6.28        ..  20 

Reno    8.31         9.18       ..  26 
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[Written  for  Faclflc  Rural  Prenn  by  U  D.  Batcbelor     and  If.  S.  Reed,  Cltrua  Experiment  Station,  Riverxlde.] 


ANY  WALNUT  TREES  which  entered 
the  winter  in  good  condition  fail  to 
start  growth  in  the  following  spring. 
Upon  examination  it  appears  that 
more  or  less  of  the  tops  are  dead. 
The  dead  portion  consists  mainly  of 
the  smaller  branches,  though  in  some 
cases,  nearly  the  entire  tree  is  affect- 
ed. Young  trees  are  especially  liable  to  show  the 
trouble,  though  trees  of  all  ages  are  found  to  suffer 
at  times.  Since  much  of  this  injury  is  first  no- 
ticeable in  the  early  spring  when  the  twig  growth 
of  the  tree  should  be  starting,  the  term  winter 
injury  is  often  applied  to  trees  in  the  condition 
under  discussion.  Winter  injury  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  injury  caused  primarily  by  a  low 
temperature.  Observation  has  shown  that  such 
an  interpretation  may  often  be  erroneous.  Win- 
ter injury  or  dieback  may  be  produced  without 
extremes  of  temperature.  Apparently  more  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  twig  growth  and 
soil  moisture  than  upon  low  temperature  in  de- 
termining the  degree  of  injury  which  may  be 
manifested. 

The  tips  of  the  branches  are  naturally  the  least 
mature,  and  therefore  most  tender  portion  of  the 
tree.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  tree  to  die  if 
unfavorable  conditions  threaten  the  life  of  the 
tree. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  die-back  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  final  effect  of  any  one  or*per- 
haps  several  of  the  following  causes,  which  will 
be  discussed: 

L  Early  Fall  Frosts—- Needless  to  say  this  in- 
jury is  more  apparent  in  the- low  lands,  and  more 
likely  to  be  experienced  by  young  trees  from  1  to 
6  years  old  which  are  usually  later  in  completing 
the  seasonal  growth  than  mature  bearing  trees. 
Walnut  foliage  which  is  still  green  and  shows 
no  sign  of  its  normal  autumn  color,  is  apparently 
as  subject  to  frost  injury  as  tender  vegetables 
like  beans  or  squashes.  Such  injured  foliage 
drops  prematurely  leaving  the  green,  tender,  un- 
ripened  twig  fully  exposed  to  the  following  hot 
fall  days.  In  many  cases  the  twigs  themselves, 
are  not  actually  injured  by  the  frost,  but  rather 
are  killed  by  the  rapid  drying  out  following  the 
dropping  of  the  leaves.  This  is  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  such  twigs  usually  begin  to  show 
sunburn  injury  about  the  middle  of  January.  By 
early  spring,  more  or  less  of  the  new  growth  is 
dead.  In  occasional  instances,  however,  a  portion 
of  the  north  side  of  twigs  thus  injured  may  send 
forth  normal  growth  in  the  spring  following  the 
frost  injury;  thus  indicating  that  the  sunburning 
or  drying  out  of  the  immature  twigs  in  such 
cases,  is  the  real  cause  of  their  death,  rather  than 
the  extreme  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  early 
frost. 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  very  apparent  from 
the  blackened  condition  of  the  twigs,  especially  the 
tips,  that  they  have  been  actually  killed  by  the 
frost  at  the  time  of  the  foliage  injury. 

2.  Winter  Drouth. — We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  trees  which  may  enter  the  dormant  pe- 
riod in  the  fall  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  healthy 
condition  may  suffer  from  die-back  due  primarily 
to  a  lack  of  sufficient  soil  moisture  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  winter  trees  give  off 
moisture  through  the  limbs  and  twigs  as  well  as 
the  foliage.  If  for  a  prolonged  period  there  is  not 
sufficient  soil  moisture  available  to  the  roots  so 
that  its  passage  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  tree 
balances  up  the  loss  for  that  given  off;  then  the 
more  tender  portions  may  dry  out  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  are  actually  killed  by  this  process. 
Thus  we  have  the  sudden  appearance  of  die-back 
in  mature,  and  otherwise  normal  healthy  trees. 

The  prime  factors  of  course  which  brings  about 
such  a  condition  are  dry  winters  like  the  present 
(1918-19)  and  the  lack  of  winter  irrigation.  At 
such  a  time  orchards  which  have  not  been  winter 
irrigated  have  little  or  no  soil  moisture  available 
for  the  walnut  roots  below  the  surface  foot  of  soil, 
and  even  this  ares  does  not  contain  an  optimum 


amount.  The  winter  of  1917-18  was  followed  by  a 
great  deal  of  die-back  injury  to  bearing  trees.  An 
examination  of  walnut  orchards  during  this  winter 


.  Flve->;ear-old  Plaeentla  treen  killed  baek  for  the. 
.ttrst  iteaiton    The  gronnd  water  in  thin  orehard  has. 
been  high  for  the  paat  two  yeara. 

showed  that  the  soils  in  many  of  them  were  very 
dry.  In  certain  cases  the  moisture  in  the  first  four 
feet  of  soil  was   below  the  wilting  point.  This 


Ten-year-old   aeedllnfr    Will  nut.     Thla   (trove  haa 
.laeked   winter   irrigation,   and   for  the  paat  two. 
.  Aeaaona  the  aoll  haa  been  below  the  wilting  point, 
from  October  until  March. 

means  that  the  roots  were  unable  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  replenish  the  lost  from  the  trees, 
and  explains  why  the  tips  were  killed  by  loss  of 

moisture. 


The  growth  of  a  winter  inter-crop  of  barley  hay 
during  a  normal  season  may  bring  about  the  same 
adverse  soil  condition  that  the  dry  winter  does,  if 
great  pains  are  not  taken  to  irrigate  the  walnuts 
thoroughly,  entirely  apart  from  the  demands  of  the 
barley.  If  the  barley  alone  is  considered  the  soil 
may  become  excessively  dry  about  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  middle  of  March  when  the  hay  is  ma- 
turing and  when  the  walnuts  should  be  starting 
into  active  growth. 

A  sandy  subsoil  may  be  conducive  to  this  winter 
drouth.  This  type  of  soil  gives  up  its  moisture 
more  rapiidly  than  the  loams  and  silts,  and  may- 
reach  a  critical  dryness  before  the  latter  soil 
types.  Sandy  subsoils  demand  closer  observation 
and  possibly  more  winter  irrigation  than  the  heav- 
ier soils. 

3.  A  high  water  table  may  be  a  contributing 

factor  to  the  die-back  of  walnuts.  When  such  a 
condition  exists  it  is  usually  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  bring  about  the  early  maturity  of  his 
walnuts  by  withholding  the  late  summer  and  fall 
irrigations,  un  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of 
this  moisture  from  the  water  table  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  induce  the  maturity  of  the  current  growth 
of  young  trees  by  the  middle  of  October  or  the 
first  of  November  if  they  are  growing  on  low  land 
subject  to  early  frosts.  In  the  presence  of  the  high 
water  table,  however,  the  twigs  and  foliage  usually 
remain  green  and  succulent  until  December  if  not 
frosted  earlier. 
The  foregoing  refers  to  a  high,  more  or  less  sta- 
I  tionary  water  level.  Another  condition  which  is 
equally  critical  and  as  apt  to  injure  old  trees  as 
well  as  young  ones,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  fluctu- 
ating water  table.  A  fluctuating  water  table,  es- 
pecially the  sudden  rise,  kills  that  portion  of  the 
root  system  which  is  submerged.  In  severe  cases 
this  may  actually  kill  the  major  portion  of  the  en- 
tire root  system.  This  might  be  compared  to  a 
severe  root  pruning.  This  sudden  death  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  roots  is  usually  followed  by  a  dying 
back  of  the  twigs  and  young  limbs  of  the  tree. 
Here  we  seem  to  have  a  set  of  contradictory  con- 
ditions,—the  top  of  the  tree  drying  out  and  dying, 
with  an  abundance,  in  fact  excessive  amount  of 
soil  moisture  present, — the  key  to  the  situation, 
however,  is  this;  the  death  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  roots,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  top  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  moisture  to  sustain  life.  Thus 
we  have  famine  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Such  sudden  rises  in  the  water  table  more  often 
occur  during  the  winter  seasons  of  very  heavy 
rainfall,  and  with  the  failure  of  the  tree  to  leaf  out 
fully  in  the  spring  we  are  again  confronted  with 
a  case  6t  so-called  winter  injury,  with  too  much, 
water  in  the  soil,  and  again  a  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  tree. 

In  some  cases  witnessed  where  floods  have 
raised  the  water  table  practically  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  the  entire  trees  have  been  killed. 

4.  Extreme  summer  heat  may  so  injure  the 
young  twig  growth  in  the  tops  of  even  mature 
trees,  that  they  will  fail  to  leaf  out  fully  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  such  injury  may  be  credited  to 
"winter  injury"  when  in  reality  the  chief  contrib- 
uting clause  occurred  eight  to  ten  months  previous 
to  the  observed  effect. 

5.  Alkali  injnry  to  walnut  trees  may  produce 
the  final  eflect  of  die-back  in  tops.  Where  the  soil 
contains  alkali  in  harmful  amounts  the  leaves  of 
walnut  trees  often  burn  around  the  edges.  This 
condition  may  often  be  seen  as  early  as  July  or 
August.  This  is  followed  by  the  shedding  of  the 
leaves  in  September  and  early  October.  This  sud- 
den and  premature  exposure  of  the  twigs  and 
limbs  to  the  drying  effect  of  the  hot  fall  sunlight 
may  be  somewhat  akin  to  the  loss  of  the  leaves  by 
frost  injury.  A  further  effect  of  this  alkali  injury 
is  seen  in  the  re-leafing  out  of  the  terminal  buds 
after  abnormal  early  dropping  of  the  leaves.  Such 
late  growth  usually  continues  until  stopped  by 
frost.  As  in  the  typical  frost  injury  the  twigs  sun- 
burn during  the  winter  and  die  back  from  one- 
third  to  all  of  the  current  year's  growth. 


Objections  to  Farmers  Organizations 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  very  much  in- 
*  terested  in  your  editorials  and 
comments  on  organizing  farmers.  It  is 
a  very  important  subject  and  it  would 
help  the  good  cause  if  every  farmer 
would  form  an  opinion  and  express 
it. 

Mine  is  that  the  farmer  would  join 
an  organization  if  it  seemed  suited  to 
his  needs.  He  cannot  be  organized 
on  the  labor  union  plan  because  al- 
though he  is  the  hardest  worked  man 
in  the  world  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
right  to  work  unless  he  belongs  to 
the  union.  Neither  can  he  be  organ- 
ized as  the  laborers  (?)  are,  as  a 
class  against  another  class.  Nor  can 
he  be  brought  to  approve  labor  meth- 
ods. 

Without  at  all  disparaging  the 
work  of  the  Raisin,  Peach  Growers, 
Prune  and  similar  associations,  it  is 
not  clear  why  we  should  approve  of 


some  groups  of  citizens  engaged  in 
producing  raisins,  etc.,  combining  to 
set  a  price  on  their  products,  while 
we  threaten  others  producing  steel  or 
furnishing  transportation  with  im- 
prisonment if  they  combine  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Nevertheless,  he 
will  have  to  organize  and  quickly. 

The  farmers  of  the  nation  recog- 
nized their  duty  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  materials,  raised  sufficient  food 
to  feed  the  world.  While  the  war 
raged  we  comforted  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  this  pouring  out  of 
blood  and  money  would  not  all  be 
wasted,  that  after  it  was  over  the 
world  would  be  made  a  better  place 


for  the  ordinary  citizen  and  that 
many  things  would  be  done  quickly 
to  improve  social  conditions  that 
without  such  a  world  upheaval  would 
have  been  long  delayed. 

Now  it  is  over,  the  crowded  ware- 
houses demonstrated  the  efficiency  of 
the  farmers'  efforts,  prove  that  .he 
can  feed  more  than  this  nation;  a 
grateful  government  says,  "Thanks 
for  your  good  work,  it  was  really 
wonderful,  but  conditions  have 
changed,  we  don't  need  all  this  food, 
you  are  free  to  sell  it  if,  as  and  when 
you  can."  Also  it  proposes,  the 
Rural  Press  apparently  approving,  to 
invest  public  money  in  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  part  of  the  returned  or 
returning  soldiers  in  preparing  more 


land  so  that  more  crops  can  be 
raised. 

Just  why  should  we  try  to  increase 
our  food  supply  in  the  face  of  the 
demonstration  that  it  is  over-abun- 
dant now?  Why  not  produce  a  few 
of  the  things  the  present  farmers 
need  and  try  to  make  their  living 
conditions  so  attractive  that  their 
children  will  prefer  the  farm  to  a 
job  in  the  city? 

Considering  these  things,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  altogether  desir- 
able for  the  farmer  to  organize  as 
some  other  people  have  and  join  the 
movement  to  maintain  a  lobby  wher- 
ever it  would  seem  possible  to  pro- 
mote his  special  interests  regardless 
of  the  general  welfare? 

Would  we  be  better  off  if  we  could 
threaten  the  nation  with  starvation 
unless  they  granted  certain  demands 
(Continued  on  page  602.) 
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"  We  Are  Afraid  to  Buy  Your  Pump!' 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.] 


To  the  Ranchers  of  Madera  County: 

"Everybody  will  get  equal  electric  service  regardless  of  what  pump 
you  use.  Everybody  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  consult  the  records  of 
applications  for  electric  service  and  to  consult  the  original  carbon  copies 
of  the  applications  whenever  you  find  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation  Madera  District  Manager  P.  B.  Wilson."  These  are  the 
emphatic  statements  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  authorized  us  to  publish.  It 
is  the  common  impression  throughout  those  districts  of  Madera  County 
which  use  or  hope  to  use  electricity  for  pump  irrigation,  that  in  order 
to  get  the  earliest  and  most  continuously  satisfactory  electric  service, 
they  must  not  buy  any  of  half  a  dozen  different  pumps  which  are  offered, 
but  must  buy  a  certain  one.  A  large  number  of  ranchers  are  actually 
afraid  to  have  their  names  published  under  a  statement  of  their  condi- 
tions, because  they  must  have  water  promptly  or  lose  their  all.  They 
fear,  that  if  they  antagonize  the  Power  Company's  representatives 
various  technical  but  more  or  less  legal  delays  will  be  encountered  until 
their  crops  are  gone  for  the  year.  Many  farmers  believe  that  they  have 
suffered  just  such  delay  because  they  did  not  purchase  the  pump  most 
highly  recommended  by  the  Power  Company's  representatives.  Many 
ranchers  have  bought  the  pump  mentioned  because  they  feared  the  de- 
lays which  their  neighbors  believed  they  had  encountered.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  often  paid  a  higher  price  than  they  would  otherwise  have  paid. 

Be  it  known  to  all  of  our  readers  that  such  a  fear  need  not  influence 
your  choice  of  a  pump.  Under  rulings  of  the  Bailroad  Commission,  elec- 
tricity must  be  installed  ready  for  your  use  strictly  in  the  order  of  your 
proper  application.  The.  Railroad  Commission  cannot  take  action  if  you 
only  fear  that  you  may  be  hurt,  but  when  you  begin  to  be  hurt  by  the 
Power  Company's  transgression  of  this  rule,  the  Railroad  Commission 
will  act  if  you  will  furnish  proper  evidence.  Similar  conditions  are  said 
to  exist  in  other  counties;  and  we  invite  all  power  users  or  prospective 
power  users,  whether  or  not  you  are  our  subscribers,  to  write  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  whenever  you  observe  any  discrimination.  We  are  ready 
to  fight  such  battles  for  our  readers  provided  you  advise  us  as  to  actual 
conditions  in  your  locality. 


A SERIOUS  CONDITION  is  indi- 
cated in  Madera  county  by  the 
complaints  of  numerous  subscrib- 
ers of  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Our  first 
notice  of  such  a  condition  came  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  one  sub- 
scriber whose  experience  is  related 

•  below  as  "No.  1."  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  sent  a  representative  to  search 
out  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  first 
complaint    was    corroborated  with 

•  practical  unanimity  by  the  many 
ranchers  visited.  The  representative 
of  a  certain  pump  concern  is  seen 
with  remarkable  frequency  in  com- 
pany with  the  Madera  representative 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Company,  P.  B.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson, 
as  well  as  other  district  managers  of 

.  the  Power  company  and  the  General 
Manager,  A.  G.  Wishon,  himself, 
frankly  recommend  this  particular 
concern's  pump  above  all  others, 
plausibly  on  the  ground  of  more  cet- 
tainly  proper  installation  and  more 
prompt  service  later  in  case  of  break 
down.  They  are  earnestly  striving  to 
see  that  their  power  consumers  shall 
get  a  good  pump,  although  their  re- 
sponsibility ceases  at  the  meter. 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  trace  to 
its  source  the  well-nigh  universal  be- 
lief that  unless  the  rancher  yields  to 
this  favored  pump  company's  sales- 
men, they  are  likely  to  lose  their 
crops  because  the  Power  company 
will  find  means  of  delaying  the  deliv- 
ery of  electricity.  Power  company 
officials  and  the  Pump  company  of- 
ficials accuse  representatives  of  other 
pump  concerns  with  circulating  this 
rumor,  which  actually  does  induce 
ranchers  to  buy  the  one  pump  rather 
than  any  of  the  others.  In  different 
words,  the  other  pump  men  are  cir- 
culating a  rumor  which  kills  their 
own  sales!  Regardless  of  its  source, 
it  is  having  an  intimidating  effect  on 
our  readers  and  is  preventing  them 
from  buying  pumps  made  by  those  of 
our  advertisers  who  are  not  the  "most 
favored"  concern. 

To  show  the  basis  of  our  conclu- 
sions, we  print  below  the  statements 
as  made  to  the  writer  by  various 
ranchers  whose  names  are  omitted 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  who  are  num- 
bered here  and  in  our  notebook  so  we 
may  quickly  refer  to  the  names  if 
they  are  called  for.  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  to  distinguish  the  va- 
rious pumps  mentioned,  we  will  call 
the  one  favored  by  the  Power  com- 
pany the  "F  pump,"  although  that  is 

,  not  its  name.  For  brevity  also  we  will 
call  the  Power  company's  representa- 
tive "W"  and  tb*  favored  pump  com- 
pany's representative  "S." 

Pump  Users'  Statements. 

No.  1.  A  neighbor  who  installed  a 
Fairbanks-Morse  plant  had  a  lot  of 
lelay  and  trouble  getting  electricity 


and  has  repeatedly  warned  me  that 
if  I  want  electric  service  I  had  better 
get  a  F  pump.  I  went  to  the  Power 
company's  office  about  3  months 
ago  to  see  about  electricity,  and  W 
came  out  with  S  a  few  days  later.  S 
priced  a  7YZ  by  4  inch  outfit  for  this 
job  at  $700,  but  I  did  not  sign  up. 

A  month  ago  wife  went  to  see  W, 
and  he  came  ou±  the  same  day  again 
with  S.  I  told  them  I  already  had  a 
motor  not  of  the  kind  handled  by  S. 
W  suggested  that  I  should  send  the 
motor  back  to  the  party  I  got  it  from 
so  that  I  could  get  a  F  outfit  com- 
plete. He  asked  S  to  give  me  figures 
on  the  F  outfit  which  he  did,  this 
time  making  it  $675  and  allowing  me 
$200  for  the  motor.  W  said  I  would 
pay  more  for  an  outfit  buying  it  in 
parts  than  I  would  buying  it  alto- 
gether, and  he  told  me  that  if  I  would 
give  him  the  address  of  the  man  I 
got  the  motor  from,  he  would  write  to 
that  man  and  try  to  get  him  to  take  it 
back  so  I  could  buy  an  economical 
outfit.  I  have  ordered  a  Jackson  Ro- 
tary pump  and  intend  to  use  my  own 
motor,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  print 
my  name.  My  efectric  power  hasn't 
come  yet,  but  that  is  probably  because 
I  am  late  on  the  priority  list. 

No.  2.  On  March  8th,  W  and  S  came 
to  my  place  and  W  stated  that  my  ap- 
plication for  power  had  been  sent  in, 
but  so  far  he  had  not  received  any 
reply  and  did  not  know  whether  the 
application  had  been  approved,  but 
would  know  some  time  in  April.  S 
then  asked  me  what  size  pumping 
plant  I  wanted,  and  I  told  him  a  10  h. 
p.  motor  and  5  inch  pump.  He  then 
wrote  out  a  contract  which  I  signed, 
thinking  I  was  buying  a  complete 
electric  pump  from  the  Power  com- 
pany through  a  higher  official  of  that 
company.  I  now  find  that  I  have 
signed  an  order  for  a  F  pump.  I  pre- 
fer to  buy  a  pump  from  Mr.   ,  as 

his  price  is  less  and  I  prefer  to  do 
business  with  him. 

No.  3.  On  or  about  March  8,  1918, 
W  and  S  called  at  my  ranch  and  W 
stated  that  my  application  for  power 
had  been  accepted.  S  then  endeav- 
ored to  sell  me  a  pumping  plant.  I 
had  about  decided  to  buy  a  Pelton 
pump,  but  when  S  stated  that  it  was 
a  new  pump  and  had  not  been  tested 
out  [a  Pelton  pump  had  been  running 
on  a  ranch  close  to  town  with  entire 
satisfaction  for  about  a  year],  and 
that  it  was  liable  to  overload  and 
burn  out  the  motor  and  W  stated  that 

a  Pelton  pump  owned  by    was 

"overloaded  but  not  to  hurt  any- 
thing," my  confidence  in  the  pump 
was  shaken  and  I  practically  agreed 
to  buy  a  F  pump. 

No.  4.  When  I  put  in  my  pumping 
plant  four  or  five  years  ago  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  Krogh 
(Continued  on  page  601.) 
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The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow. 

Uleel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


Put  up  your  big  hay  crops  with  Moline 
Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers. 

They  enable  you  to  do  your  work 
speedily,  handle  your  hay  crops  without 
damage  by  breaking  or  shattering,  stack 
it  lightly  to  prevent  packing,  and  top  off 
the  stack  with  a  high  crown  to  shed  rain. 

Moline  Hay  Tools  are  light,  strong  and 
durable.  With  them  the  fewest  number 
of  men  do  the  most  work  and  put  up  hay 
so  that  it  remains  good  until  used. 

The  Moline  Swinging  Hay  Stacker 
offers  the  most  speedy,  economical  and 
practical  method  for  stacking  big  hay 
crops.  Two  men  and  one  horse  can 
stack  25  tons  a  day  with  it.  Builds  a  stack 
25  feet  high.  Loads  from  either  side 
and  is  easily  transported  from  place  to 
place.  It  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action. 

We  also  build  the  Moline  Overshot 
Hay  Stacker,  which  is  an  adjustable  arm 
stacker  capable  of  making  a  20-foot  stack. 
The  Moline  Power  Lift  Sweep  Rake 
handles  hay  with  greatest  care, 
rakes  clean,  and  automatically  lifts 
the  load  for  carrying.    Has  extra 
large  size  steel  axle  2  7-16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  extra  strong 
^throughout. 

The  Moline  Pipe  Axle  Sweep  Rake 
is  another,  extra  strong,  serviceable 
sweep  rake  which  we  manufacture. 

Your  Moline  Dealer  will  gladly 
tell  you  about  Moline  Hay  Tools. 
Ask  him  or  address  us  for 
complete  information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO,  MOLINE.  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   QUALITY    FARM   IMPLEMENTS   SINCE  1865 


For  Orchard  Work! 

— this  is  the  only  power  lift  plow  that  actually  does  the  work ! 
it  goes  right  up  close  to  the  trees — to  within  eight  inches 
even  when  throwing  the  soil  away.    Your  tractor  isn't  complete 


without  a 


KNAPP 


TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW 

behind  it.  It  has  a  real  Power  lift,  too.  A  slight  tug  at  the  rope  and  up 
comes  the  plow  CLEAR  of  the  ground.   No  drag! 

Why  were  so  many  Knapps  used  by  tractor  demonstrators  at  the 
recent  demonstration?  Because  the  operators  on  the  tractors  knew  that 
a  good  tractor  deserves  a  good  plow. 

Send  for  New  Folder 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 
1022  So.  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
For  Sale  By 

PROCTOR  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  C.  E.  WEIKERT  TRACTOR  CO., 

Santa  Rosa,  California.  Sacramento,  California. 


GEO.  P.  AKERLY, 
Vacavllle,  California. 


E.   P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Progress  of  Farm  Bills  in  the  Legislature 

Lily  our  Special  Sacramento  Correspondent,  April  14.] 

ho  tray  Bills. 

The  King  estray  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate,  amended  as  noted  in-  last 
week's  Issue,  and  is  now  in  the  As- 
sembly Committee  on  Livestock  and 
Dairies.  The  Kasch  estray  bill  still 
sleeps  in  the  Livestock  and  Dairies 
committee. 
Feed  Control  Bill. 


The  bill  providing  labeling  of  feed- 
stuffs  to  show  their  ingredients  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  on 
file  in  the  Assembly  for  the  final  read- 
ing since  March  31.  The  Assembly 
has  been  so  pushed  with  matters  pre- 
ceding this  on  file  that  it  has  not  ar- 
rived at  Senate  bill  93.  The  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  as  proposed  in  Sen- 
ate bill  652  to  enforce  the  feed  law  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  in  the  As- 
sembly Ways  and  Means  committee. 
Seed  Labeling. 

The  Assembly  and  Senate  bills  to 
compel  the  labeling  of  seeds  were  the 
same  at  the  start,  but  have  been 
amended  differently  by  each  house 
and  passed  as  amended  by  each  house. 
The  Assembly  bill  is  in  the  Senate 
Agricultural  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  in  the  Assembly  Agricul- 
tural committee. 
Beneficial  Insects. 

The  Senate  bill  appropriating  money 
to  search  for  insects  to  control  the 
mealy  bug  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  sent  to  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  committee  April  11. 
Deciduous  Fruit  Experiments. 

The  Senate  bill  proposing  to  appro- 
priate $150,000  for  deciduous  fruit  ex- 
periments was  amended  in  the  Fi- 
nance committee  on  motion  of  one  of 
its  authors,  Senator  Benson,  to  pro- 
vide $100,000.  Mr.  Benson  did  this 
because  while  it  might  have  passed 
the  Legislature  for  the  original  sum, 
the  Governor  could  hardly  approve  it 
in  view  of  the  large  appropriations 
which  seem  likely  to  be  approved.  It 
is  now  in  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  committee. 
Apple  Standardization. 

The  new  apple  standardization  bill 
has  passed  both  houses  and  is  ready 
for  the  Governor's  signature. 


Yamnm  Nursery  Fnmigator. 

Senator  Jones'  bill  490  to  appro- 
priate $15,000  for  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  to  use  investigat- 
ing better  methods  of  disinfecting 
nursery  stock  with  special  reference 
to  vacuum  fumigation,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  Monday  night,  April  14. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Standardization. 

The  new  fruit  and  vegetable  stand- 
ardization bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  committees  on  Agriculture  and  Fi- 
nance with  certain  amendments,  part 
of  which  are  t6  include  nuts.  *  One 
amendment  states  specifically  that 
"substantially  colored"  oranges  shall 
be  at  least  70  per  cent  color.  It  is 
on  file  for  third  reading  and  vote  on 
its  passage. 

Bice  Water-Grass  Control. 

Senate  bill  625  to  combat  rice  weeds 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is 
in  the  Assembly  committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

State  Commission  Markets. 

Senator  Brown's  state  commission 
market  bill  is  on  file  for  third  read- 
ing in  the  Senate,  amended  as  per 
our  notice  last  week.  Assemblyman 
Baker's  bill  46  to  repeal  the  present 
State  Market  Director's  law  still 
slumbers  in  the  committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Liberty  Fair  Deficit 

The  bill  to  pay  the  Liberty  Fair  de- 
ficit has  been  passed  by  the  Assembly 
and  is  now  in  the  Senate  Finance 
committee. 
Dog  Control  Bill. 

Senator  Rush's  new  bill  to  prevent 
dogs  from  worrying  sheep,  as  out- 
lined last  week  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  is  now  in  the  Assem- 
bly Agricultural  committee.  It  has 
received  approval  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety officers  and  of  the  Senators  and 
most  of  the  Assemblymen  who  were 
formerly  against  it. 
More  Land  for  State  Fair. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  purchase 
of  certain  land  for  the  State  Fair  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  in 
the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  com- 
mittee. 


MR.  FARMER:  If  you  grow  Raisins — Prunes — Peaches — Pears 
Apples — Apricots — Grapes  or  Vegetables  you  need  a 
SAHARA  DRIER 

You  work  hard  for  months  to  perfect  your  crops — a  rain,  just  as  last  year — can  come 
and  in  24  hours  make  your  year's  work  an  entire  loss.  Can  you  afford  to  take  the 
chance  when  SAHARA  DRIERS  are  offered  you  at  such  low  prices — the  cost  of  your 
trays  for  sun  drying  this  year  in  many  instances  is  more  than  the  cost  of  our  Drier  and 
it  gives  you  absolute  protection  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  No  machine  in  years 
has  received  aa  much  favorable  comment  and  ready  sale  among1  the  Farmers  as  has  the 
Sahara  Drier.  Get  your  order  in  now  and  you  won't  be  disappointed.  See  our  Repre- 
sentatives for  particulars. 

CAMERON  &  McDONALD,  Chico,  Calif.  CXARK  &  CROSWAITE,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

C.  F.  MOON  tt  CO.,  Fresno,  Calif.  A.  L.  BOWMAN,  Lodi,  Calif. 

CHAN.  F.  WYER.  Napa,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  149  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Pnrebred  Bulls  for  Banges. 

Senator  Rigdon's  skeleton  bill  de- 
fining purebred  bulls  for  range  pur- 
poses has  been  amended  by  making  it 
unlawful  for  any  one  to  cause  or  per- 
mit to  run  on  any  open  range  any 
bull  over  eight  months  old  unless  it 
has  been  "bred  in  a  herd  of  one  of 
the  recognized  beef  breeds,  the  sires 
of  which  must  have  been  reg- 
istered bulls  of  the  same  breed  for 
at  least  three  generations  and  thw 
dams  of  which  must  have  been  cows 
of  the  same  breed  of  good  quality." 
For  1920  not  over  25  per  cent  of  range 
bulls  need  be  such  purebreds;  for 
1921,  not  over  50  per  cent;  for  19,22, 
not  over  75  per  cent.  Violators  will 
be  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 
Potato  Guardian. 

The  seed  potato  certification  bill 
has  been  amended  to  provide  that  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture 
shall  be  empowered  to  promote  and 
protect  the  potato  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia. Otherwise  it  stands  as  pre- 
viously sketched.  It  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  the  As- 
sembly Agricultural  committee. 
Irrigation  District  Electricity. 

The  Senate  bill  to  enable  irrigation 
districts  to  use  their  waterpower  to 
generate  electricity  for  sale  has  been 
amended  and  on  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness file  since  April  11.  The  chief 
amendment  restricts  water  used  for 
electric  generation  to  that  used  by 
the  district  for  irrigation,  wherever 
other  water  rights  control  the  re- 
mainder. The  Assembly  bill  intro- 
duced for  the  same  purpose  has  been 
passed  by  the  Assembly  and  is  ready 
for  third  reading  in  the  Senate  as 
amended. 

Flood  Storage  Surveys. 

State  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  lo- 
cating and  constructing  flood  storage 
reservoirs  are  provided  in  Senate 
bill  427.  This  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  recommended  with  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Assembly  Irrigation  com- 
mittee. 

Blverside  University  Farm. 

Assembly  bill  38,  providing  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  University  Farm  at 
Riverside,  has  been  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly and  recommended  by  the  Sen- 


ate committee  on  Universities,  and 
is  now  in  the  Senate  Finance  com- 
mittee. 

(■round  Squirrels. 

The  ground  squirrel  district  bill  has 
been  approved  by  the  Assembly  and 
amended  in  the  Senate.  It  was  amend- 
ed again  April  8  and  is  now  ready 
for  final  passage. 
Walnut  Codling  Moth. 

Though  the  bill  providing  for  ex- 
periments to  learn  control  of  the 
walnut  codling  moth  has  been  sup- 
ported by  personal  visits  of  Manager 
Carlyle  Thorp  of  the  California  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association,  it  is  not  yet 
ready  for  third  reading  in  the  Assem- 
bly. It  has  been  amended  to  double 
the  appropriation  so  it  would  now 
provide  $10,000  a  year.  Another 
amendment  gives  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  authority  to  pre- 
scribe rules  regarding  movement  of 
sacks,  trays,  etc.,  from  infected  dis- 
tricts, and  provides  that  disinfection 
shall  be  at  the  expense  of  owners  of 
such  equipment. 
Oleo  Quiet. 

Nothing  has  been  done  with  the 
Prendergast  oleo  bill. 
Hay  Bill  Moving. 

The  pure -hay  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  which  refused  to 
vote  for  reconsideration  as  moved  by 
Assemblyman  W.  A.  Doran  of  San 
Diego  county,  so  it  is  now  ready  for 
the  Senate. 

Baised  Bottom  Berry  Baskets. 

The  net  container  bill,  A.  B.  172, 
into  which  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Weights  and  Measures  was  enabled 
to  get  an  amendment  in  the  Assembly 
which  would  have  prevented  use  of 
raised  bottom  berry  baskets,  passed 
the  Assembly  that  way.  But  this  pro- 
vision has  been  omitted  by  the  Senate, 
chiefly  due  to  the  defense  of  these 
baskets  by  the  berry  growers  them- 
selves. It  is  now  about  ready  for 
third  reading  and  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Weights  and  Measures  De- 
partment contended  that  raised  bot- 
toms are  deceptive.  The  berry  grow- 
ers showed  that  nothing  else  is  used 
in  their  principal  markets  in  the  mid- 
dle west  and  that  nowhere  are  they 
considered  deceptive  where  they  are 
commonly  used. 


Example  Better  Than  Precept 


[Written    for    Pacific   Rural  Fress.1 


That  is  one  of  the  trite  little 
proverbs  that  the  budding  statesman 
and  the  embryo  housewife,  used  to 
write  in  their  copy-books  about 
twelve  times  a  generation  or  so  ago. 
And  it  is  brought  to  mind  very 
forcibly  when  some  live  successful 
man  buys  property  in  a  tumbledown 
neighborhood  and  begins  to  spray 
and  prune  his  trees,  cultivate  and 
fertilize  according  to  modern,  up-to- 
date  methods  and— ■■  get  substantial 
returns.  We  will  not  adorn  this  idea 
with  a  concrete  example,  but  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  a  grower  the 
other  day  he  said:  "It  is  like  the  poor 
little  boy  who  lived  in  very  indigent 
circumstances  on  a  starvation  farm  in 


the  South.  One  day  he  took  his  shoes 
to  be  resoled  and  the  cobbler  gave 
them  a  dab  of  blacking.  They  looked 
so  improved  that  he  felt  he  had  to 
give  his  legs  a  wash.  Sister  didn't 
want  to  be  outdone  and  she  blacked 
her  shoes  and  donned  cleaner  linen. 
And  so  the  leaven  of  the  blacked 
shoes  worked  till  dad  felt  he  had  to 
mend  the  picket  fence,  whitewash  the 
barn  and  chop  down  the  jimpson 
weeds,  while  mother  washed  the  win- 
dows and  made  the  red  stove  black. 
Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not,  the 
principles  of  it  will  live  forever.  A 
good,  clean  farmer  makes  his  slovenly 
neighbors  perk  up  for  very  shame. 
Then,  they,  too,  spray  and  cultivate 
and  everybody  is  benefited." 


DELTA  FARMS  OS  THE  MABKET. 

The  California  Delta  Farms  Com- 
pany has  decided  to  offer  for  sale  in 
subdivision,  forty  thousand  acres  in 
the  San  Joaquin  river  delta  below 
Stockton,  comprising  the  tracts  known 
as  Webb,  Orwood,  Holland,  Empire, 
King,  Bishop,  Mandeville  Island, 
Bacon  Island,  MacDonald  Island  and 
Medford  Island. 

The  reclamation  and  development 
of  this  tract  began  in  1912.  Huge 
permanent  levees  have  been  con- 
structed around  each  of  the  tracts. 
Electric  drainage  pumps  have  x>een 
installed  to  keep  the  water  table  at 
the  level  best  suited  to  growing  crops. 
The  land  has  been  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  for  several  years.  The 
principal  crops  have  been  potatoes, 
onions,  corn,  asparagus,  celery,  beans, 
barley  and  hemp,  also  garden  truck. 

The  location  is  particularly  advan- 
tageous for  cheap  transportation. 
Each  tract  is  accessible  to  the  San 
Joaquin  river  or  its  tributary  canals 
and  sloughs. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe, 
Western  Pacific,  Central  California 


Traction,  Tidewater  and  Southern 
Railway  furnish  prompt  and  efficient 
railway  transportation.  Paved  high- 
ways offer  an  oportunity  for  trans- 
portation by  auto  and  truck. 


GETTING  BID  OF  MOLES. 


Some  time  ago  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers asked  for  information  regard- 
ing the  poisoning  of  moles.  Your 
answer  was  that  as  a  mole  lived 
mostly  on  worms,  grubs,  etc.,  he  could 
not  be  poisoned  in  a  way  that  a 
gopher  or  ground  squirrel  could  be — 
that  is,  by  poisoned  grain,  etc.  True 
enough,  but  let  him  dig  up  a  lot  of 
earth  worms,  put  them  in  a  can  and 
add  a  little  strychnine  and  then  put 
a  worm  or  two  in  each  runway. 
Moles  won't  bother  him  any  more. — 
Thos.  Stamper,  Artois. 


A.  P.  Wright  of  Vine  Hill,  Contra 
Costa  county,  who  grows  a  variety  of 
fruit  and  vines,  makes  a  business  of 
home  canning  for  the  market  and  also 
puts  up  jellies,  fruit  syrup  and  grape 
juice. 
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The  CALCO  BIN  ir 

99»*y  to  vfect 


TLLUSTRATED  above  are  pages  from  the 
folder,  "Instructions  For  Erection  of  a  Calco 
Grain  Bin."  From  the  first  operation,  laying  out 
the  guide  stakes,  to  fitting  on  the  roof — every  step 
in  the  erection  of  the  durable  Calco  Bin  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Every  piece  is  punched  and  shaped 
to  fit — exactly.  They  go  together — and  fit — as 
naturally  as  putting  a  wheel  on  your  wagon.  No 
skilled  labor  is  needed  to  erect  a  Calco. 

Calco  Bins  are  made  of  Armco 
Iron — strong  and  durable.  Write 
for  the  free  "Calco  Grain  Bin" 
booklet. 


Armco  Iron  Lateral  Headgates 

CASILY  operated,  dur- 
able  metal  gates, 
Diameters  from  8  to  36 
inches.  Hand  or  screw 
lift.  Supplied  with  either 
type  of  bulkhead.  For  use 
under  varying  heads  of 
to  a  maximum 


water 
6  feet 


of 


Model  150 


A  complete  line 
of  products  for  the 
farm  and  for  irri- 
gation are  manu- 
factured by  this 
company.  Ask  us 
to  supply  you  with 
catalogs  or  price 
lists. 


Model  153 


Model  100 


Calco  Automatic  Drainage 
Gate 


w 


ATER-TIGHT,  sensitive,  reliable  Cast  Iron 
Drainage  Gate,  automatically  operated.  Diameters 

from  8  to  84 
inches.  Write 
for  a  circular 
showing  how 
gate  is  operated. 


Model  101 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 

A  WATER-TIGHT,  cast  iron  gate 
for  reservoir  or  levee  work — 
for  use  under  varying  heads  of  water 
up  to  20  feet.  Diameters  from  8  to  72 
inches.  Gate  frame  made  any  height 
required.    Write  for  price  list 


Model  161 

Armco  Iron  Irrigation 
Gate 

THIS  metal  irrigation  gate  is 
both  inexpensive  and  reliable. 
Made  in  diameters  from  8  to  1  5 
inches.  Furnished  with  or  with- 
out bulkhead.  Replace  your  old 
wooden  check  with  this  metal 
irrigation  gate. 


Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 

\UILL  give  accurate  measurement  of 
any  head  of  water  that  can  be 
measured  over  weirs.  Requires  no 
attention  after  installation.  Complete 
details  in  our  circular.   Send  for  one. 


Ready  to  Insert 


How  the  Dam  is  Used 


Calco  Adjustable  Metal  Irrigation  Dam 

SIMPLE,  effective  method  of  backing  up 
water   in   ditches.      Made    in   many  sizes. 
Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  prices. 


A 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  r  

417  Leroy  Street  (  j 

calco 


uctf 
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UNIVERSITY  FARM  PICNIC  APRIL 
26. 

The  boys  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  picnic  to  be 
held  at  Davis,  April  26th,  are  antici- 


investigated,  and  eight  hours  devoted 
to  their  study  will  well  repay  any 
farmer.  Besides  live  stock  there  is  a 
fine  poultry  department,  a  large  farm 
power  and  tractor  section;  the  new 


COLLEGE  of  AGRICULTURE 


pating  an  attendance  of  30,000  this  methods  of  spraying  and  pruning  fruit 
year.  Besides  the  program  of  athletic  trees,  the  cereal  propagation  plots,  the 
sports,  speaking,  dancing  and  live  vegetable  gardens — all  will  appeal 
stock  parade,  there  are  many  interest-  and  afford  educational  value  to  visit- 
ing departments  at  the  farm  to  be  ors.   Load  your  family  and  dinner  into 

the  auto  early  next  Saturday  morning 
and  enjoy  a  day  at  the  State  Farm. 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  "DURO"  Booklet. 
California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Suuply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St. 

RAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some   (rood  territory  for 
live  dealers. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  FIELD 
CROPS. 


Probably  never  had  grain  in  the 
east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
looked  better  than  it  did  previous  to 
the  recent  several  days  of  north  wind. 
Much  of  the  wheat  and  rye  was  al- 
ready headed  out.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  places  the  stand  was  thin  owing 
to  scant  or  poor  seed,  bad  weather 
shortly  after  planting,  or  insufficient 
stooling.  But  all  of  the  early  sown 
grain  still  has  a  fine  color,  and  only 
in  part  of  Fresno  county  have  we  seen 
much  of  the  late  sown  grain  abso- 
lutely drying  out,  though  It  is  suffer- 
ing some  in  the  more  northern 
counties.  In  some  places  the  soil 
has  baked  hard,  very  fine  for  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  unless  it  is  promptly 
and  outrageously  harrowed. 

Some  alfalfa  hay  is  already  being 
made,  and  irrigation  is  in  full  blast 
from  Merced  southward.  There  is  a 
grand  rush  for  pump  installations, 
especially  in  Madera  county,  where 
applicants  for  electric  power  previous 
to  March  15  have  recently  been  as- 
sured that  they  would  get  it.  Others 
are  installing  gas  engines.  The  elec- 
tric power  is  coming  too  late  to  save 
a  lot  of  spring  sown  alfalfa,  but  will 
help  the  older  stands  and  summer 
crops.  We  have  noticed  several  fields 
already  planted  to  early  row  crops 
and  some  transplants  protected  by 
box  shook  or  paper  caps. 

Much  acreage  in  Merced  and 
Madera  counties  lies  idle  and  un- 
plowed.  A  number  of  gang  plows  are 
still  in  operation,  but  rain  will  be 
necessary  soon  if  this  is  to  continue. 


The  hog  is  the  most  intelligent 
animal  on  the  farm,  except  the  dog. 
Horses  are  next,  then  cattle.  Sheep 
have  the  least  sense. 


Headquarters  for 
Grasses  and  Clover 


All  seed  sold  by  us  is  carefully  milled 
by  the  most  improved  system  of  sepa- 
rating machinery. 

When  You  Buy  From  Us  You  Are 
Not  Buying  Weed  Seed 

Our  process  of  recleaning  makes  the 
seed  of  the  highest  purity  and  germi- 
nation possible — in  fact,  we  have  no 
equal  in  the  art  of  perfecting  quality. 

Order  Now! 

0 

Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grasses 

Also      Milo  Maize 
—       Egyptian  Corn 

Feterita 

Sorghum 

Sudan  Grass 

Send  for  our  General  Catalog.  Tells 
how,  when  and  what  to  plant 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

1309-15  Front  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


We  specialize  In  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose,  American 
Wonders,  British  Queens,  B-urbanks.  Garnet  Chilis  and  other  varieties. 
Also  fancy,  recleaned  Alfalfa  Seed.  Write  for  prices. 

400  FRONT  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant   the   right   variety   lor  your  flurpose.  whether  you  are   growing   for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing'  for  cattle,  horoeo.  hogs,  goate,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
•See  the  1019  Catalog  of  the 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

020  SO.  SPRING  ST.,  LOS  AKGELSS. 


POTATO 

MAGAZINE 

A  subscription  to  this  magazine  entitles 
you  to  membership  in  The  POTATO  ASSO- 

CIATION  OF  AMERICA.    Write  for  sample  copy. 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE       Dept.  G,  1 39  North  Clark  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 
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We  Are  Afraid  to  Buy  Your  Pump 

(Continued  from  page  597.) 
pump,  but  had  also  figured  with  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  people.  W  said  the 
latter's  installation  had  been  giving 
trouble  and  advised  me  to  put  in  a 
F  pump  because  he  knew  their  in- 
stallations would  be  put  in  right  and 
more  satisfactory  than  anyone  else. 
S  was  with  W,  as  he  very  frequently 
is  when  on  electric  pumping  busi- 
ness. W  frankly  admitted  that  he  was 
working  with  S. 

No.  5  The  reason  I  bought  an  F 
pump,  about  September,  1918,  was  be- 
cause practically  all  of  the  farmers 
around  here  understand  that  electric 
power  will  not  be  so  promptly  fur- 
nished if  they  buy  other  makes  of 
pumps. 

No.  6.  I  applied  for  power  about 
March  1,  1918,  and  was  told  I  could 
get  it  in  May  or  June.  About  mid-June 
S  came  out  and  said  I  was  about  due 
to  get  my  power  now.  I  said  I'd  had 
no  notice.  S  wanted  an  order  for  his 
pump,  but  I  didn't  want  it  and  didn't 
order.  A  few  days  later  W  came  out, 
but  meauwhile  I  had  changed  the 
proposed  location  of  the  well  to  a 
higher  point  which  would  make  the 
extension  a  little  longer.  "W  noticed 
the  change  but  said  we  had  better  go 
up  to  his  car  to  sign  the.  contract. 
On  the  way  to  the  car  W  asked  if  I 
had  bought  a  pumping  plant.    I  said, 

"Yes."    He  asked  if  it  was  from   

(the  local  F  pump  man).  I  said  I 
had  bought  a  Fairbanks-Morse  motor 
and  Byron  Jackson  pump.  We  dis- 
cussed pumps  until  we  reached  the 
car.  W  did  not  knock  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump,  but  said  most  of  those 
in  the  county  were  F  pumps.  We  had 
walked  a  quarter  mile  to  sign  the  con- 
tract after  W  had  noticed  the-  change 
of  location,  but  he  decided  that  we  had 
better  not  sign  the  contract  just  yet 
because  the  change  of  location  might 
make  a  difference.  Along  in  July  W 
came  back  and  offered  a  contract  if  I 
would  put  up  $125  (as  provided  in 
Railroad  Commission  rules  for  cer- 
tain cases).  I  did  not  sign  up  then, 
but  applied  again  last  December.  The 
extension  to  my  place  has  not  been 
made,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
getting  ahead  of  me  on  the  priority 
list. 

No.  7.  I  took  care  of  a  Pel  ton 
pump  for  a  neighbor  for  two  years, 
using  some  of  the  water  for  myself. 
It  was  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
way  and  never  gave  any  trouble.  I 
applied  for  power  for  myself  last 
October  or  November  and  would  have 
bought  a  Pelton  pump,  for  the  Pelton 
dealer  is  handy  and  I  have  traded 
with  him  in  other  ways  ever  since  I 
have  been  here,  always  with  satisfac- 
tion. I  am  a  poor  man.  I  have 
a  family  to  take  care  of.  I  must 
get  the  water  in  time  to  save 
my  crop.  People  told  me  that  I  could 
get  electricity  more  surely  and 
promptly  if  I  bought  a  F  pump.  I 
applied  for  power  in  the  after- 
noon. Before  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning  W  and  S  called  on  me  and 
I  signed  up  for  a  F  pump.  S  did 
practically  all  of  the  talking.  I  was 
an  easy  mark.  I  should  have  been  at 
liberty  to  buy  a  pump  where  I  wanted 
to,  but  I  was  afraid  to  antagonize  the 
electric  company.  I  might  not  get 
power  at  all  if  I  signed  such  a  state- 
ment against  the  power  company. 
The  alfalfa  might  dry  up  while  I'd  be 
waiting  for  the  Railroad  Commission 
to  Investigate.  W  said  the  last  time 
he  came  out  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  get  power  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

No.  8.  I  went  to  W  last  June  and 
he  said  he  could  not  accommodate  me. 
I  said  I  was  going  out  of  his  office 
the  saddest  man  that  had  ever  been 
there.  I  would  have  to  go  home  and 
sell  my  50  acres  of  fine  alfalfa,  for  I 
couldn't  run  a  gas  engine  big  enough 
enough  to  water  the  whole  place. 
W  looked  sympathetic  and  three  or 
four  weeks  later  came  out  saying  he 
believed  he  could  supply  the  power 
and  asked  if  I  was  ready.  I  signed 
the  application  late  in  July  or  early 
In  August.  I  said  I  had  the  money 
ready  as  soon  as  the  job  should  be 
done.  He  went  away  and  came  back 
later  saying  I  would  have  to  guar- 
antee to  use  $1,000  worth  of  electric- 
ity In  three  years.  S  came  out  soon 
and  I  told  him  I  meant  business,  but 


THE 

ULTIMATE 
PUMP 


Every  article  in  this  world  is  divided  into 
three  grades — poor,  medium  and  good. 
Each  grade  has  its  users,  but  not  all  of 
them  satisfy.  One  grade  is  bought  on 
price,  one  on  experiment  and  one  for  ser- 
vice, and  the  last  grade  usually  wins. 

Just  so  with  pumps.  There  are  dozens  of  makes  of  pumps,  of 
every  degree  of  price  and  quality,  but  there  is  only  one  that  can 
be  considered  the  absolute  best.  This  is  the  "ULTIMATE 
PUMP" — the  pump  which  has  the  best  design,  the  best  material 
and  manufacture  and  which  gives  true  satisfaction  when  put  in 
operation.  It  is  the  pump  that  must  ultimately  be  used  to  get 
thorough  pumping  service.   Investigate  the  PELTON  Pump — 

Bulletin  No.  11 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co. 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FARM   EQUIPMENT  CO., 
JESSE  C.  BROWN, 
i.  H.  HERRING, 

C.  A.  HUGHES, 
McCORMICK  SAELTZER  CO., 

Redding,  Calif. 
COMMERCIAL,  ELECTRIC  CO., 

Stockton,  Calif. 
ULMER  MACHINERY  CO., 

Porterville,  CaUf. 


WISE   HARDWARE   CO.,   Modesto,  Calif. 
ELECTRIC  MOTOR  SHOP,   Fresno,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  MECHANICAL  Si  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING  CO., 
1110  i.  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


REPRESENTED"  BY 

Chlco,  Calif.  OPHIR  HARDWARE  CO.,  Oroville,  Calif. 
Reedley,  Calif.  ALEXANDER  &  WRIGHT,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Parlier,  Calif,    A.  R.  GLLSTRAP,  Kingsburg,  CaUf. 

Orosi,  Calif.    D.  STEPHENSON,      Madera,  Calif. 
GEORGE  W.  ROBERTS, 

Marysville,  Calif. 
SANGER  PLUMBING  HOUSE, 

Sanger,  Calif. 
DEVENNEY  &  PRATHER, 

Wasco,  Calif. 


Check  This  Column 

for  the  items  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  to  us 
and  you  will  receive  com- 
plete catalogs  by  return 
mail. 

Gas  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Distillate  Engines 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
Turbine  Pumps 
'       Deep  Well  Heads 
Deep  Well  Cylinders 
Sand  and  Dredge  Pumps 
Contractors'  Pumps 
Water  Works  Pumps 
Acid  Pumps 
Rotary  Pumps 

Oil  Pumps 
Steam  Pumps 
Electric  Motors 
Louden  Barn  Equipment 
Hay  Tools 

Some  good  territory  open 
for  live  dealers. 


American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

It's  a  satisfaction  to  buy  a  pump  that 
is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  the  limit — your 
purchase  is  then  a  certainty  and  not  a 
gamble.  American  Pumps  are  so  guaran- 
teed— by  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  by 
ourselves — guaranteed  to  meet  all  condi- 
tions specified,  to  perform  the  work  effi- 
ciently, and  to  be  free  from  defects  of 
workmanship  or  material.  Don't  experi- 
ment— buy  an  American. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

It  describes  the  entire  American  line 
and  contains  much  valuable  information 
for  the  irrigator. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


68  Fremont  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


424  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


I  wasn't  going  to  take  my  engine  out 
until  he  got  his  outfit  already  to  in- 
stall and  I  would  charge  him  $25  a 
day  for  every  day  over  48  hours  that 
he  kept  my  well  idle.  W  got  his  crew 
out  and  built  the  extension  just  one 
mile  and  50  feet  to  connect  to  my  well. 
He  did  it  in  two  days;  and  while  his 
men  were  finishing  the  last  pole  in 
my  yard  S  drove  in  with  a  F  pump 
outfit.  I  stopped  the  engine  and  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August 
9  the  new  motor  and    pump  were 


working.  One  or  two  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  been  six  weeks  getting  their 
connections  made,  but  I  had  gone  to 
W  and  S  in  a  business  way.  I  told 
them  I  had  the  money  to  do  business 
with  and  I  didn't  want  any  dilly  dally- 
ing. But  I  was  not  coerced  in  any 
way  into  buying  the  F  pump,  and 
while  I  had  talked  with  S  about  it 
some  time!  before  I  signed  up  for 
power,  I  made  no  contract  with  him 
until  I  paid  him  half  of  the  money 
down  on  August  1st. 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  RJussell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUSSELL 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER :  HULLERS  

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Q  _  1  „  _  J  Threshes  cowpeaa  and  soy 
OUlVcu  beans'  from  the  mown  vines, 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.     Nothing  like  it. 

"The  machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
20  years."  W.  F.  Massey,  "It  will  meet 
every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director 
Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  27  free. 
ROGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHES  CO. 
Morris  town,  Tenn. 
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Tractor 

Demonstration 

May  6  to  11 
1919 


BRING  THE  WIFE 


Do  you  realize  what  a  tractor  on  the  farm 
means  to  the  wife? 

It  means  saving  her  drudgery.  It  means 
fewer  men  to  cook  for,  shorter  hours,  less 
household  care. 

It  means  saving  her  drudgery 

It  means  more  freedom  to  give  to  her  chil- 
dren, more  time  to  enjoy  life,  more  relaxa- 
tion. 

To  ,you  the  tractor  on  the  farm  means 
economy  of  money,  time  and  effort.  It 
means  plowing  and  cultivating  when  the  soil 
is  in  the  right  condition. 

It  means  solving  the  labor  problem.  It 
means  fewer  chores,  because  one  tractor 
saves  many  horses. 

Bring  the  Wife 

She  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  half  a 
hundred  tractors  of  all  makes  actually  doing 
the  same  work  they  would  do  on  your  farm. 

They  will  be  many  thousands  of  men,  and 
hundreds  who  will  bring  their  wives  to  see  the 
great 

Tractor  Demonstration 
Sacramento,  May  6-11, 1919 

FREE  ADMISSION.  FREE  AUTO  PARKING. 

FREE  CAMPING  GROUNDS  NEARBY. 
EXCELLENT  RESTAURANT  FULLY  EQUIPPED. 

Additional  Information  Upon  Request. 

California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association 

Membership:  77  Tractor  and  Implement  Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 

HOTEL  LAND,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Grain  and  Beans  in  Warehouses. 

Receipts  of  wheat  in  San  Francisco 
during  March  were  more  than  five 
times  as  great  as  during  March,  1918. 
Barley  receipts  more  than  doubled, 
bean  receipts  were  reduced  from  104,- 
634  sacks  in  March  1918  to  77.784  in 
March,  1919.  More  hay  was  received 
but  less  oats  and  corn.  On  April  1 
there  were  15,580  tons  of  wheat  in 
Port  Costa  warehouses,  5,604  in  Stock- 
ton, and  144  in  San  Francisco.  On  the 
same  date  there  were  20,232  tons  of 
barley  in  Port  Costa,  10,364  in  Stock- 
ton, and  731  in  San  Francisco.  The 
accumulation  of  beans  was  289,746 
sacks  as  against  164,170  a  year  ago 
and  137,389  twp  years  ago. 

Moved  Surface  Pipes  Too  Much. 

Twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  thirty  acres  on  the 
other  are  irrigated  from  the  same 
pump  and  surface  pipe  by  S.  P.  Hale 
of  Fairmead.  All  last  summer,  he 
carried  several  hundred  feet  of  sur- 
face irrigation  pipe  back  and  forth 
across  the  road  to  get  water  to  the 
proper  high  points  in  the  two  fields. 
This  spring  he  has  laid  a  line  of  sur- 
face pipe  along  the  fence  in  the  home 
field  to  a  point  opposite  the  highest 
point  in  the  other  field.  At  a  cost  of 
$18  he  has  laid  concrete  pipe  across 
the  road  and  now  the  surface  pipe 
empties  into  the  concrete  and  the 
water  bounces  merrily  out  on  the 
other  side  with  never  any  need  of 
moving  the  surface  pipe  across  the 
road. 

Tractor  Demonstration  . 

The  second  annual  tractor  demon- 
stration of  the  California  Implement 
Association  to  be  held  in  Sacramento 
May  6  to  11  is  causing  wide  interest. 
Enquiries  have  been  received  from 
the  Netherlands  government,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  China  and  several  South 
American  countries.  Every  tractor 
and  implement  manufacturer  on  the 
coast  has  applied  for  exhibit  space, 
and  the  best  known  factories  of  the 
East  and  Canada  will  show,  too.  Ac- 
cessories, trucks  and  trailers  will  be 
well  exhibited. 
Brief  Comment 

Canteloupes  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
are  generally  late,  but  there  was  dif- 
ficulty getting  a  start  this  year,  which 
with  delayed  hot  weather  accounts 
for  only  10  per  cent  of  the  fields  in 
blossom.  The  condition  of  the  vines 
is  variable,  but  some  of  the  extra 
early  fields  show  up  well. 

Car  lot  shipments  of  peas  began 
March  9  and  closed  April  2  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  Small  lots  are  still 
moving  but  the  fields  are  turning  yel- 
low and  growers  are  plowing  undei. 
Thirty  carloads  were  shipped  this 
year  and  22  last  year.  Peas  in  Cen- 
tral California  total  500  acres  for 
shipment,  and  about  1,000  more  acres 
for  canning.  The  early  peas  were 
only  30  per  cent  of  a  crop,  due  to  too 
much  rain,  but  the  canning  crop  looks 
well. 

California  leads  the  seven  chief 
asparagus  producing  states  of  the 
United  States,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
California  output  is  grown  in  the 
Delta  regions  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  rivers.  Production  for 
this  district  is  expected  to  be  over 
56,146,150  pounds,  as  this  was  the  last 
year's  crop  grown  under  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  major  portion  of 
this  crop  is  canned,  there  being  eight 
canneries  in  the  region  who  began 
work  a  week  ago. 

Kern  county's  cotton  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000  pounds.  The  cotton 
gin  is  running  at  top  speed  at  Bakers- 
field,  baling  an  average  weight  500- 
pound  bale.  Several  thousand  acres 
of  cotton  will  be  planted  in  Kern 
county  this  month. 

The  Pingree  sugar  mill  of  Visalla 
is  to  be  moved  to  Ogden,  Utah,  due 
to  inability  to  secure  sufficient  beet 
acreage  in  the  district.  The  beet  crop 
around  Visalia  will  be  handled  by  the 
Corcoran  mill  which  is  owned  by  the 
same  company. 

The  big  Tagus  Ranch  near  Tulare 
has  shipped  $25,000  worth  of  alfalfa 
hay,  at  20  carloads  a  day,  to  various 


army  camps  for  the  Government.  This- 
hay  was  raised  on  the  ranch  during 
the  past  year. 

Rice  land  around  Marysville  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  planting.  The  wet 
spring  has  delayed  plowing  and  disk- 
ing, but  representatives  of  rice  com- 
panies say  that  the  ground  is  now 
working  fine,  and  despite  the  late- 
start  will  be  practically  seeded  by 
May  1. 

Graders  are  being  sent  throughout 
the  country  by  the  California  rice 
committee  to  sort  out  the  rice  worth 
less  than  $2.25  a  hundred  and  which 
is  not  acceptable  as  hog  feed.  Much 
of  the  300,000  bags  of  rice  remaining 
unsold  now  is  damaged  so  that  it 
cannot  be  milled,  and  to  avoid  the 
shipment  of  such  rice  these  graders- 
are  at  work. 

Julius  Barnes  has  been  named  as 
head  of  the  organization  for  handling 
the  1919  wheat  crop  under  the  con- 
gressional guarantee,  by  President 
Wilson.  He  will  become  responsible 
directly  to  the  President  July  1  when 
Herbert  Hoover  leaves  as  chairman  of 
the  grain  corporation.  Hoover  will 
remain  as  director-general  of  relief 
work  on  behalf  of  the  allies  and 
American  government  until  after  next 
summer's  harvest  in  Europe. 

.  The  northernmost  cotton  gin  in 
the  world  ginned  its  first  cotton  April 
11  at  Durham.  The  product  of  1,000 
acres  of  cotton  will  be  milled  this 
year.  Butte  county  lies  between  lati- 
tudes 39  and  40,  the  great  cotton  belt 
being  around  34.  The  short  staple 
variety  is  grown. 

Following  offers  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration Grain  Corporation  to  buy 
150  carloads  of  California  beans,  of- 
fers totaled  nearly  2,000,000  bags.  The 
purchases  will  be  on  the  basis  of  5 
per  cent  on  the  offers,  or  about  90,000 
bags,  divided  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  remain- 
ing on  hand  in  the  various  bean 
growing  districts.  The  beans  will  be 
taken  as  quickly  as  the  lots  are  in- 
spected. Delivery  will  be  made  in 
the  regular  public  warehouses  wher- 
ever the  beans  are  stored. 

The  acreage  in  Gyp  corn  around 
Turlock  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
1918  season,  13,000  acres. 

The  Lathrop  Hay  company  of  Hol- 
lister  has  applied  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  for  authority  to  raise  its 
hay  storage  rates  from  $1.25  a  ton 
for  the  first  season  and  $1  for  the 
second  season,  to  $1.50  and  $1.25  re- 
spectively. 


OBJECTIONS    TO  FARMERS' 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  596.) 
in  the  same  way  the  railroad  em- 
ployees threaten  occasionally  to  tie 
up  transportation? 

I  don't  think  the  farmer  quite  de- 
serves severe  criticism  for  not  or- 
ganizing to  do  as  the  others  are  do- 
ing; that  he  does  not  organize  may 
be  because  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  purposes  or  methods  of  organi- 
zations so  far  effected  in  other  indus- 
tries. That  he  cannot  organize  and 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  his  organi- 
zation no  one  can  assert  who  has  had 
any  experience  with  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  the  rural  schools. 
That  he  cannot  accomplish  a  desired 
result  without  an  organization 
through  individual,  voluntary  re- 
sponse to  a  recognized  need,  the 
crops  of  1918  prove. 

I  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much 
of  your  time,  and  I  cannot  even  hope 
that  you  will  get  benefit  from  my 
letter,  which  is  one-sided,  as  I  surely 
get  pleasure  and  profit  from  your 
paper,  whether  I  agree  with  all  you 
say  or  not.  K.  LOVICK. 

Irwin: 

(So  long  as  other  interests  are  or- 
ganized in  their  own  behalf  the 
farmers'  interest  must  organize  in  its 
own  behalf.  The  devil  must  be 
fought  with  fire.  You  probably  have 
the  idea  that  the  farmers'  competitor 
must  be  de-organized  and  that  all 
should  go  into  universal  brotherhood. 
It  is  an  enchanting  dream. — Editor.] 
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F.  0.  B.  Racine 


Wheelbase  120  inches 
Long-stroke  Six  motor 
Cylinders  3%x5. 
Tires  34x4 


The  New-Standard  Six 

Over  100  Betterments— 5O«f0  Added  Strength 


The  car  we  present  now  is  a 
new  model,  built  to  new  stand- 
ards by  new  Mitchell  special- 
ists. It  brings  out  for  the  first 
time  all  our  new  conceptions 
of  how  good  a  car  should  be. 

"War-time  gave  us  our  great 
opportunity.  The  great  Mitch- 
ell factory  was  devoted  to 
truck  building.  So  our  engin- 
eers and  experts  had  18  months 
to  perfect  this  ideal  Six. 

They*  have  added  50  per  cent 
to  the  strength,  75  "per  cent  to 
endurance,  25  per  cent  to 
economy  and  20  per  cent  to 
beauty  and  comfort.  Not  in 
ten  years  has  so  great  an  ad- 
vance been  made  at  one  step  in 
this  field. 

Standards  Too  Low 

Two  years  ago  we  concluded 
that  all  existing  standards  in 
Light  Sixes  were  too  low.  The 
cars  were  too  light.  Most  of 
them  were  too  small.  There 
was  too  much  skimping  to  meet 
price  competition. 

Makers  did  not  know  require- 
ments. What  they  called  over- 
strength  proved  under-strength 
too  often.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Light  Sixes  in  use 
showed  to  us  that  standards 
needed  raising. 

Mitchell  Sixes  had  been 
enormously  successful.  We 
were  pioneers  in  Sixes.  Our 
cars  had  won  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation. Some  had  run  over 
200,000  miles.  But  we  realized 
then  that  Mitchells  also  could 
and  should  be  vastly  bettered. 
And  we  resolved  to  do  it,  re- 
gardless of  all  rivals. 

New  Specials 

We  added  ito  the  Mitchell 
staff  many  new  specialists. 
Each  was  a  man  who  had  made 


his  mark  in  high-grade  car  con- 
struction. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  we 
entered  truck  building.  That 
gave  these  new  men  18  months 
to  design  and  perfect  this  new 
Mitchell. 

They  worked  out  more  than 
100  improvements.  They  spent 
over  $250,000.00  on  new  equip- 
ment for  better  workmanship 
and*  accurate  tests.  They  cre- 
ated a  staff  of  135  inspectors. 
Part  by  part  they  revised  our 
standards,  until  they  had  added 
50  per  cent  to  the  strength  and 
75  per  cent  to  endurance. 

Some  Major 
Changes 

Your  Mitchell  dealer  will 
show  you  countless  improve- 
ments. But  the  best  are  shown 
only  by  tests.  The  gears,  for 
instance,  are  made  25  per  cent 
stronger.  A  new  hardening 
process  insures  complete  uni- 
formity. 

Rear  axle  strength  is  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.  Brake  effi- 
ciency is  increased  75  per  cent. 
The  steel  frame  is  iy2  inches 
deeper,  adding  50  per  cent  to 
the  srtxength. 

The  steering  gear  is  10  per 
cent  stronger,  and  it  has  two 
ball  bearings.  The  crank  shafts 
show  a  tensile  strength  of  150,- 
000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

There's  a  new  type  of  disc 
clutch.  There  are  123  drop  forg- 
ings.  Chrome-Vanadium  and 
Chrome-Nickel  steel  are  used 
in  abundance. 

But  our  long  cantilever  rear 
springs  are  unchanged.  They 
could  not  be  improved.  They 
have  made  the  Mitchell  the 
most  comfortable  car  in  its 
class.  And  not  a  spring  has 
broken  out  of  40,000  pairs. 


Less  Operating  Cost 

Gasoline  and  oil  consumption 
are  reduced  25  per  cent.  This 
partly  comes  through  perfect- 
fitting  cylinders.  It  largely 
comes  through  a  thermostat 
which  regulates  the  water  sys- 
tem to  maintain  an  even  heat. 

We  use  body  frame  material 
costing  twice  the  usual  to  make 
the  bodies  staunch.  We  use  in- 
terlaced hair  in  the  upholstery, 
so  it  stays  in  place.  We  use 
four  coats  of  varnish  instead  of 
the  usual  two,  so  the  finish  is 
enduring. 

Our  wheelbase  is  120  inches 
to  give  ample  room.  Compare 
that  with  other  five-passenger 
Sixes.  We  employ  135  inspec- 
tors and  testers  to  insure  that 
every  part  is  right. 

The  Lowest  Price 

Still  this  new  Mitchell,  with 
all  its  improvements,  undersells 
all  rivals.  It  remains,  as  al- 
ways, the  lowest-priced  Six  of 
its  size  and  power  and  class. 

This  new  car  forms  the  su- 
preme example  of  what  factory 
efficiency  means.  We  build  the 
complete  car,  chassis  and  body, 
in  a  plant  that  is  famed  for  its 
scientific  methods.  As  a  result, 
we  continue  to  offer  a  value 
unapproached  in  this  class. 

"Write  us  for  further  details.  Then 
see  this  new  car  at  your  nearest 
Mitchell  showroom.  See  for  yourself 
what  these  new  standards  mean. 
You  will  find  no  other  car  this 
spring  with  so  many  new  attrac- 
tions. 


Mitchell  E-40 

Price,  $1,475,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 
Wheelbase,  120  inches .  . 
Long-stroke  Six:  motor  with  Cylinders 
3%  x  5 
Tires  34  x  4 
3-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 


7  Passenger  Touring  Car 
127  inch  wheelbase — 18  Horsepower 
Motor 

$1675  F.  O.  B.  Factory* 
We  also  make  a  Touring  Sedan 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  INC.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles, 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles. 


DOES  YOIR  AUTO  WOBBLE? 


To  the  Editor:  The  hest  money  the 
writer  ever  spent  on  repairs  for  his 
Ford  was  that  spent  to  correct  a  con- 
dition which  had  repeatedly  endanger- 
ed not  only  his  own  life  but  also  the 
lives  of  all  persons  who  rode  with  him 
or  who  drove  on  the  same  highways. 
It  had  become  impossible  to  hold  the 
front  wheels  steady.  They  wobblea 
out  of  control  repeatedly.  On  one 
occasion  they  took  him  thirty  miles  an 
hour  into  an  alfalfa  patch,  almost 
locking  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  as  the  driver  tried  to  straighten 
them  ahead.  On  several  occasions 
they  locked  temporarily  in  turning  a 
corner  and  nearly  landed  him  on  the 
wrong  street  or  on  the  wronb'  side  up. 
All  this  time  he  was  driving  with  his 
family  on  all  kinds  of  shortly  curved 
mountain  grades.  On  one  occasion  he 
passed  another  machine  on  the  high- 
way but  ran  a  front  wheel  into  the 
sand.  In  trying  to  steady  the  steering 
gear  straight  ahead,  he  wobbled  .all 
over  the  road  in  front  of  the  machine 
he  had  just  passed  and  narrowly 
avoided  turning  over.  Life  became 
one  continuous  dread  of  meeting  other 
automobiles,  and  the  strain  of  rigid 
muscles  whenever  steady  driving  was 
necessary  made  him  think  he  was 
losing  his  nerve.  Frequently  he  ex- 
amined every  part  of  the  steering 
apparatus  and  kept  it  all  tight.  He 
took  all  wobble  out  of  the  front 
wheels  on  their  own  axles.  Still  the 
wobbling  of  the  machine  continued 
and  he  gave  up  that  he  couldn't  fix  it. 

The  garage  man  took  just  one  look. 

"Your  front  axle,"  said  he,  "is 
canted  back  under  the  car  because 
you  have  hit  too  many  bumps.  The 
ends  of  the  radius  rods  had  to  bend 
to  permit  this  condition.  We  can  take 
a  long-handled  wrench  and  twist  the 
axle  back  so  its  lower  edge  will  be 
directly  under  the  upper  edge  on  the 
same  side  of  the  axle.  That  will 
straighten  the  ends  of  the  radius  rods, 
but  they  will  bend  again  under  the 
road  work  you  give  it.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  that  is  to  have  'sub-radius' 
rods  extend  parallel  to  the  radius 
rods  from  the  under  side  of  the  axle." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  the  writer. 

For  a  few  days  afterwards  he  al- 
most never  turned  a  short  corner. 


That  machine  insisted  on  going 
straight  ahead.  Only  by  a  consider- 
able p'^11  on  the  steering  wheel  would 
it  turn  at  all;  and  on  releasing  the 
wheel,  it  would  turn  back  to  a  straight 
line.  Our  nerve  has  returned,  we  en- 
joy driving,  and  we  have  a  profound 
j  sympathy  for  our  fellow  men  whose 
cars  we  occasionally  see  wobbling  out 
of  control  or  locking  dangerously  on 
a  turn. — H.  E.  R.,  Lomita  Park. 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO. 
519  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


After  ten  yean  test  by  thou- 
sands of  car  users.  Brictaon 
iPneumaticTireehavosolved 
Ipneurnatio  tire  problem. 
Easy  riding,  absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
oats, ruts,  rim  cut, skidding, 
oil.  ass&line.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  W  ritten  lO.OOOroile  nss> 
antes.  Some  bo  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Hake  us  prove  It.    Don"t  par  If 
sot   eatutfi.*!.     Write  to-day  for 
letaila  of  most  liberal,  convincing- 
"Free  Trier'    plan  ever  offerecf. 
1th  Illustrated. descriptive  boos 
The  Brlctson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.120-49 
1011  W.  O.  W.  Bid*-..  Omaha.  Near. 


WITTE 

Prices  lower 


Twlea  the  Power  at  Hell  the  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30  H-P.-Select  Yonr 

Terms  -  Dtrert-f  rom-Factorr  prices.  Write 
roar  own  order-Sava  SIS  to  S200).  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  new  cataloe-,"IIow  to  Jndsre 
■*JMrT  FREK-bv  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
I Writ.  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
iToderl  ?Sfi?  0,'","a  *'*-  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
U=2J  '»°'sJSPIrs  Bid*,    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


POWER  USERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Electric  power  users  put  up  a  loose- 
jointed,  unorganized,  losing  argument 
at  the  hearing  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Tulare  county  before  the  Railroad 
Commission  which  was  considering 
the  addition  of  a  5  per  cent  sur- 
charge to  all  rates  of  the  Mt.  Whitney 
Light  and  Power  Co.  They  went  to 
lunch  expecting  a  decision  adverse  to 
their  interests.  But  they  got  together 
during  that  noon  hour  and  decided 
that  it  was  a  poor  way  for  individuals 
to  maintain  their  rights  as  against 
large  corporations.  They  decided  that 
they  could  all  pull  more  together  than 
they  could  separately.  A  permanent 
Electric  Power  Users'  Association 
seemed  the  logical  course.  They  se- 
cured postponement  of  the  final  hear- 
ing until  April  12,  and  sent  out  a  call 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  of  each  county 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from 
Me»ced  south  to  send  three  delegates 
who  weve  farm  users  of  electricity  to 
an  organization  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Tulare  not  long  after  the  middle  of 
March.  These  delegates  (except  from 
Fresno  and  Merced,  which  were  not 
then  represented)  effected  a  tempo- 
rary organization  and  outlined  a  per- 
manent form.  They  widened  its  scope 
to  include  patrons  of  all  public  utili- 
ties. They  asked  each  county  to 
organize  by  inducing  any  local  organ- 
ization which  should  desire  to  appoint 
a  member  of  the  county  board.  This 
county  board  is  to  take  all  local  action 
necessary  and  elect  three  delegates  to 
a  general  executive  board  which  is  to 
represent  the  valley.  The  general 
executive  board  met  April  2  and  took 
up  the  matter  of  employing  an  at- 
torney and  engineer  to  get  all  data 
possible  and  present  it  adequately  at 
the  April  12  hearing.  This  takes 
money,  which  is  supplied  by  the  $1 
membership  fee  and  such  assessments 
as  the  executive  board  may  levy. 
These  assessments  will  be  paid  pro 
rata  on  the  basis  of  horsepower  used. 
When  other  industries  affected  by 
other  public  utilities  require  funds  for 
a  fight,  they  will  be  equitably  assessed 
pro  rata.  N.  E.  Saunders  of  Chow- 
chilla  was  elected  president;  Mr. 
Feemster,  an  attorney  of  Visalia,  be- 
came vice-president,  and  Mr.  Ely  of 
Lemoore  is  secretary. 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP  RUNS  BUT 
THROWS  NO  WATER. 


A  pump  user  tried  almost  every  way 
to  find  out  why  his  centrifugal  pump 
would  run  along  all  right  but  wouldn't 
throw  water.  "Does  it  get  air  through 
the  suction  pipe,"  said  the  pump 
doctor.  "No,  that  has  no  holes  in  it 
except  under  water,"  said  the  farmer. 
"Is  it  drawing  air  through  the  packing 
around  the  shaft?"  "No."  "Then  the 
runner  is  stopped  up.  Probably  some 
gravel  has  fallen  into  the  well  or  been 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom.  I  have 
known  of  frogs  clogging  the  runner  of 
a  centrifugal  pump.  We  even  found 
the  remains  of  a  jackrabbit  in  one 
which  had  refused  to  throw  water. 
But  it  is  more  common  to  find  rocks 
or  rags  in  them.  It  is  best  to  take 
the  suction  pipe  and  elbow  loose  so 
you  can  get  directly  to  the  runner  and 
clean  it  out." 


FLOW  OF  NEW  WELL  TO 
INCREASE. 


The  newly  installed  centrifugal 
pump  was  not  throwing  as  much 
water  as  M.  L.  Carman  of  Madera 
county  had  been  led  to  expect.  It 
was  designed  and  guaranteed  to  throw 


AVERY 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  ORCHARD  TRACTOR 


There  is  not  another  tractor  selling  at  under 
$1,000.00  that  has  the  complete  and  up-to- 
date  equipment  that  the  little  Avery  5-10  H.P. 
Orchard  Tractor  has. 

SUCH  FEATURES  AS— 

K.  W.  Magneto  with  impulse  starter. 
Enclosed  Governor. 
Sand  Guard  and  Exhaust. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 
Swing  Draw-bar,  etc. 

The  Avery  5-10  H.  P.  Tractor  will  plow  up  to  and  away  from  the 
trees  better  than  horses — it  will  handle  the  tools  ordinarily  drawn 
by  a  4-horse  team.  It  is  low  and  turns  short. 

If  you  will  write  we  will  gladly  give  you  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  satisfied  Avery  owners. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

of  the  Pacific  Coast 
67-69  BEALE  ST.,         SAN  FRANCISCO 
237  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,     -    LOS  ANGELES. 
Distributors  in  24  cities  in  California. 
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The  Economical  Way. 
Of  Handling  Grain 

Adopted  By  Thousands 


Bulk  handling  of  grain,  elevating  it  into 
bins,  granaries  or  cars  with  John  Deere 
Elevators,  is  saving  Western  grain-grow- 
ers thousands  of  dollars.  Sack  expense 
and  cost  of  sacking  are  entirely  elimi- 
nated. The  crop  is  handled  in  less  time, 
with  less  waste  and  with  less  help. 


John  Deere  Elevators 
are  used  to  empty 
grain  bins  also,  when 
the  grain  is  marketed 


JOHNfeDEEEE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 


Fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  grain  per  min- 
ute— that  is  the  capacity  of  the  John  Deere 
Elevator  with  a  three  to  six-horse-power  farm 
engine.  You  can  control  the  capacity,  by 
means  of  an  adjustable  gate  in  the  hopper,  to 
adapt  the  elevator  to  the  power  applied — a  big 
advantage. 

The  hopper  folds  up  out  of  the  way — you 
drive  up  the  load  and  lower  the  hopper — no 
backing  of  the  load. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  there  is  no 
warping  or  decaying — the  John  Deere  will  last 
almost  a  lifetime.  The  elevator,  built  of  3/16- 
inch  steel  well  casing  into  which  fit  round 
flights,  handles  without  wasting  or  cracking, 
all  kinds  of  small  grains. 


John  Deere  Tubular  Steel  Elevators  are  fur- 
nished in  two  types — the  John  Deere  Portable 
—a  23-foot  mounted  outfit — and  the  John  Deere 
Pony — a  17-foot  unmounted  outfit.  Your  selec- 
tion depends  upon  individual  needs. 

Get  Your  Share  of  This  Big  Saving 

Adopt  the  balk  method  of  grain  handling. 
Get  a  John  Deere  Elevator  and  let  it  con- 
tinue to  save  yon  money  for  years  to  come. 
We  have  a  booklet  that  tells  all  about  John 
Deere  Elevators.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask 
for  Package  T-2  25 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


No.   35-N  Black  Hawk  Planter 

AN  UNFAILING  PRODUCER 


Features 

Accuracy 

Sight  Feed 

Large  Hoppers 

Flexible 

Edge  Drop 

26-in.  to  44-in.  Rows 
t 

Large  Gear 

Teeth 
Nine  Speeds 

Quick  Detachable 
Runners 

Los  Angeles 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 


Plants 

Beans 
Beet  Seed 
Broom  Corn 
Feterita 
"Gyp"  Corn 
Indian  Corn 
Kaffir  Corn 
Milo  Maize 
Peas 

Sudan  Grass 
Etc. 

San  Francisco 


about  460  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
lift  of  55  to  60  feet.  The  pump  man 
pointed  out  two  reasons  for  the  dis- 
appointment which  he  said  would 
prove  only  temporary.  The  water  had 
pulled  down  to  the  limit  and  this  had 
increased  the  lift  above  that  for  which 
the  capacity  was  guaranteed.  The 
reason  it  had  pulled  down  was  that 
the  little  channels  by  which  water 
flows  into  the  well  were  at  first  in  a 
more  or  less  clogged  condition.  After 
a  few  days'  flow  at  most,  these  would 
have  worked  themselves  into  clear 
passages  and  the  water  would  flow  in 
more  freely.  This  would  raise  the 
waterlevel  in  the  well,  reducing  the 
lift,  and  enabling  the  pump  to  throw 
its  guaranteed  capacity. 


SACRAMENTO  TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATION. 


We  have  just  looked  over  the  plans 
of  the  Motor  Demonstration  in  the 
office  of  R.  M.  O'Neill,  manager  of  the 
association,  and  feel  no  hesitancy  in 
predicting  that  the  coming  demonstra- 
tion and  exhibit  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  successful  ever  held  on  this 
coast. 

The  list  of  entries  includes  every 
tractor  and  power  farming  machine 
manufactured  here  as  well  as  the 
entries  by  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  East  and  of  Canada. 

Of  equal  interest  to  farmer,  orchard- 
ist  and  housewife,  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
a  great  variety  of  power  accessories. 

When  a  farmer  buys  a  tractor  ami 
sells  his  horses,  he  is  interested  in 
trucks  and  tractors.  There  will  be 
large  exhibits  of  both.  The  big  aim 
of  the  Demonstration,  May  6  to  11,  is 
to  be  educational.  At  the  daily 
demonstration  will  be  seen  tractors 
plowing,  harrowing,  sub-soiling,  level- 
ing and  checking, — in  short  doing  all 
the  things  that  tractors  are  besi 
adapted  in  the  aid  of  syecessful  and 
economic  farming. 

There  will  be  daily  lectures  by  Proi.» 
J.  B.  Davidson,  head  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Dept.  at  Davis,  and  a  corps  of 
experts,  on  subjects  of  vital  interest 
to  the  farmer,  rancher  and  orchardist, 
such  as  More  and  Better  Wheat,  Deep 
Tillage,  Humus  in  the  Soil,  Ignition, 
Lubrication,  and  care  and  upkeep  of 
Tractors. 

Admission  to  everything  is  free,  in- 
cluding auto  parking  space  and  camp- 
ing grounds.  Round  trip  tickets  at 
one  and  one-  half  fares  will  be  sold 
on  the  Oakland,  Antioch  and  Eastern 
and  Sacramento  Northern  railways. 


PAT  WAGES  OR  BUY  REPAIRS. 


"It  pays  to  pay  wages  enough  to  get 
a  tractor  driver  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness," said  J.  W.  Clendenin  of  the 
Madera  Hardware  Co.,  who  supply 
repair  parts  for  various  tractors  in 
Madera  and  Fresno  counties.  W.  S. 
Crowder  of  Madera  county  bought  a 
75  horse-power  tractor  a  year  ago  this 
winter  in  time  to  plow  1600  acres  and 
then  pulled  the  combined  harvester  on 
1200  acres  of  his  own  grain  and  1000 
acres  on  the  outside.  Last  winter  and 
this  spring  he  plowed  3400  acres  in- 
cluding his  own.  For  outside  work 
the  pay  was  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  acre 
and  it  cleared  him  about  $900.  This 
man  has  had  careful  drivers  and  has 
done  a  lot  of  night  plowing.  His  re- 
pair parts  have  cost  not  over  $500  to 
date.  On  the  other  side  of  town  an- 
other 75  horse-power  tractor  was 
bought  at  the  same  time  and  abused 
by  its  drivers.  The  repair  bill  has 
amounted  to  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,500  on  that  machine.  The  extra 
$2,000  would  have  paid  a  pretty  good 
driver  and  would  have  saved  a  lot  of 
lost  time. 


TRACTORS  DIAGONALLY  ACROSS 
IRRIGATION  BORDERS. 


Monarch  tractors  at  the  Sacramento 
Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstra- 
tion, May  6  to  11,  will  dig  a  ditch, 
throw  up  borders  and  run  diagonally 
across  them  to  show  their  efficient 
system  of  preventing  a  twist  in  the 
frame  on  uneven  ground.  One  of  the 
oldest  Monarchs  in  the  State  will  be 
at  the  Demonstration  labeled  with  the 
number  of  acres  it  has  plowed,  along 
with  other  data,  as  planned  by  Frank 
Walker  of  Walker  &  Thompson. 


NO  CAUSE  FOR  COMPLAINT. 

"See  here!"  exclaimed  the  stranger 
as  he  stumbled  Into  his  20th  puddle. 


"I  thought  you  said  you  knew  where 
all  the  bad  places  were  on  this  road?" 
"Well,"  replied  the  native,  who  had 


vo'unteered  to  guide  him  through  the 
dark,  "we're  a-findin'  them,  ain't  we?" 
— Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
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Orchard  Conditions  in  Yolo  County 


t  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Fnu.] 


Generally  speaking,  Yolo  county 
has  good  prospects  for  the  coming 
year.  Following  is  a  reply  to  ques- 
tions we  asked  William  Gould,  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner: 

Almonds.— April  15th:  "The  almond 
crop  which  is  showing  up  in  our 
county  at  the  present  time  is  not  all 
that  could  be  desired.  My  guess  at 
the  present  time  is  about  a  60  per 
cent.  crop.  The  Nonpareils,  Drakes 
and  Texas  are  showing  up  the  best  of 
all  and  in  the  Woodland  section  I  am 
sure  that  the  crop  is  about  normal, 
but  in  the  Esparto  section,  where  they 
had  a  good  crop  last  year,  the  almonds 
are  dropping  badly  and  there  will 
only  be  about  a  50  per  cent,  crop  in 
that  section. 

Red  Spider. — Our  people  are  mak- 
ing great  preparations  to  fight  the  red 
spider  this  year,  the  majority  of  them 
using  the  dry  sulphur.  I,  myself,  used 
two  applications  of  dry  sulphur  and 
one  of  Atomic. 

Prunes.— It  is  a  little  early  to  pre- 
dict the  prune  crop,  some  of  my  Im- 
perials are  showing  up  fine  and  there 
was  an  unusual  heavy  blossom  all 
over  the  county.  I  believe  that  if  the 
weather  continues  to  stay  favorable 

HORTICULTURAL   REPORT  FROM 
NAPA. 

"Prunes  came  into  full  blossom  in 
Napa  between  the  first  and  fifth  of 
April,  pears  between  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth.  Cherries  were  in  bloom  on 
the  first.  Prospects  were  never  bet- 
ter for  a  prune,  pear  and  cherry  crop" 
says  Horticultural  Commissioner  W. 
D.  Butler  in  a  report  of  April  15. 
Continuing,  he  says: 

"Thrips  bothered  in  some  places 
but  sprayers  have  been  at  work  as 
never  before.  The  tent  caterpillars, 
both  the  common  orchard  and  tht 
forest,  are  appearing  in  large  quan- 
tities but  we  are  ready  for  them  and 
no  damage  will  result.  The  apricot 
crop  is  completely  gone  from  blight. 
Peaches  are  somewhat  affected  with 
same  organism  but  the  crop  will  be 
normal.  Nothing  but  forst  can  pre- 
vent an  historical  fruit  crop  in  this 
county.  The  bee  increase  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
been  a  success  and  a  great  many 
swarms  have  been  placed  in  the  or- 
chards. The  weather  has  been  fav- 
orable and  their  work  in  the  blossoms 
certainly  cannot  be  without  result 
All  these  bees  are  being  well  tended. 
Mr.  Dickerson,  of  St.  Helena,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  bee  keepers  to 
give  expert  assistance  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  care  of  an  apiary.  As  to 
grain  and  pasture  the  conditions  are 
excellent 

After  thinking  over  this  year's  pos- 
sibilities I  am  reminded  of  an  expres- 
sion made  by  a  Jap  in  my  presence 
several  years  ago.  He  was  buying  a 
cherry  crop  on  the  trees  while  it  was 
still  in  the  bloom.  When  asked  if  he 
was  not  taking  a  long  chance  he 
squinted  at  the  sky  and  said,  "Oh  I 
tink  God  he  good  this  year." 

STATE  WALNUT  CONDITIONS. 

From  North  to  South  of  the  State 
conditions  are  so  far  favorable  for  a 
good  walnut  season.  We  have  seen 
no  tree  so  far  touched  with  frosts 
and  reports  from  the  South  state  that 
the  setting  of  nuts  is  uniformly  good 
there.  There  is  every  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  record  year  for  tonnage, 
for  a  large  area  of  young  acreage  is 
coming  into  bearing  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South.  In  the  Northern 
walnut  growing  sections  the  season 
has  been  unusually  favorable.  The 
rainfall  has  been  ample  and  well  dis- 
tributed. There  has  been  no  frost 
damage  (April  16),  and  the  bloom  is 
strong  and  well  set.  The  ground  is 
well  supplied  with  moisture  and  the 
trees  in  extra  thrifty  condition  to  face 
the  summer.  In  the  South,  although 
rainfall  has  been  very  short,  most  of 
the  orchards  are  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  many  have  already  had  a 
good  watering.  It  looks  like  a  "ban- 
ner year,"  and  growers  are  prepared 
for  any  eventuality.  A  number  of 
new  dusting  machines  and  spray  out- 
fits are  reported  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  Santa  Ana. 


as  it  is  now  we  will  have  a  good 
crop  of  prunes. 

Apricots. — I  think  apricots  will  be 
about  an  80  per  cent  crop  for  Yolo 

county. 

Plowing. — There  are  a  great  many 
orchardists  that  are  behind  with  their 
plowing  and  with  the  heavy  cover 
crop  (which  we  all  got  due  to  the  Sep- 
tember rains)  and  several  days'  hard 
north  wind  it  has  taken  the  moisture 
out  of  the  soil  very  fast  and  a  great 
many  of  them  afe  unable  to  plow  un- 
til we  get  a  rain  or  until  they  can  irri- 
gate. I  have  just  paid  one  of  my 
neighbors  $171.00  for  171  tons  of  good 
cow  manure  hauled  and  spread  on  my 
land  at  $1.00  per  ton." 

Mr.  Gould  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
living  so  near  to  a  manure  pile  that 
can  be  tapped. 


TONS  TELL  THE  STORY 

MORE  of  THESE  Presses  in  nse  in  California  than  all  others  combined 


SANDWICH    &    SOUTHWICK    HAY  PRESSES 

We  have  the  style  Press  for  your  requirements 
Write  for  Special  Hay  Press  Catalog  No.  60-A 

DIXON  &  GRISWOLD 

144-146  N.  Los  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


the  Oil  Pull 
the  Sacramento 
emontt  ration 
May  6th- 11th 


^12-20 


Capacity  —  Pulls  three 
plows— operates  22- 
inch  thresher. 

Fuel— Guaranteed 
to  burn  Kerosene 
successfully  under 
all  condition^. 

Cooling  —  Oil  cooled— 
no  evaporation — 
non-freezing. 

Motor  —  Heavy  duty. 
2  cylinder  6  tn.  x  8 
in.-  560  R.  P.  M. 

Crankshaft  —  Built  to 
U  S.  Naval  Specifi- 
cations. 

Frame— Hot  rivel'ed 

steel  members- 
no  bends  —  no 

splices. 

Transmission  —  Cut 

steel  gears. enclosed 
and  running  in  oil. 

Bearings— Hyatt  roller 
bearings  in  trans- 
mission and  rear 
axle. 

Governor  — Fly  ball 
throttling  type  — 
automatic  speed 
regulation. 

Belt  Pulley  — 19* inch 
diameter  —  running 
directly  off  crank- 
shaft—no  intermedi- 
ate gears. 

Lubrication  —  Force 

feed  and  splash. 

Speeds  —Two  forward 
—one  reverse. 

Drawbar  —  Adjustable 
spring  drawbar. 


A  New  OilPull  in  a  3  Plow  Size 


"Build  us  an  OUPull  in  a  3  -plow  size. " 

That  was  the  caU  from  farmers 
everywhere  — and  the  12-20  is  our 
answer  — the  latest  and  smallest  of 
the  OilPull  line,  an  all  purpose  outfit 
built  on  the  proved  OUPull  design 
and  construction. 

Into  the  12-20  are  built  aU  the 
features  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  established  the  un- 
equalled OilPuU  record  for  eco- 
nomical, dependable  operation  and 
long  life— plus  those  improvements 
that  only  long  experience  can  teach. 

LiKe  all  sizes  of  the  OHPuU  the  12-20 
is  bacKed  by  a  written  guarantee  to 
burn  successfully  all  grades  of  Kero- 
sene under  all  conditions,  at  all  loads 
to  its  full  rated  braKe  horsepower. 

In  the  12-20  the  weight  distribution 
is  absolutely  correct— no  danger  of 
turning  over,  or  the  front  wheels 
raising  off  the  ground.  The  12-20 
"  stays  put "  on  rolling  land  as  weU  as 
level. 

The  12-20  Is  a  light  weight,  big 
power  outfit  — its  rating  based  upon 
only  80  %  of  its  maximum  efficiency— 
a  20'i  reserve  power  when  you 
need  it. 

The  12-20  is  oU  cooled,  which 
means  that  the  radiator  will  not 
freeze  in  the  coldest  weather  nor  boil 
in  the  hottest  — that  it  will  go  indefi- 
nitely without  refilling  —  that  instead 
of  clogging  the  circulating  system  with 
sediment  it  Keeps  it  always  open  — 
that  instead  of  rusting  the  cooling 
system  parts,  the  oil  preserves  the 


metal.  The  OilPuU  cooling  system 
eliminates  a  cooling  fan  -  it  Keeps  the 
motor  at  the  right  temperature  at 
all  loads.  The  harder  the  OUPull 
worKs  —  the  cooler  it  runs. 

All  transmission  gears  are  cut  gears 
— all  shafting  and  parts  such  as  the 
cylinder,  piston,  rings,  etc.,  are  ground 
to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  — 
a  guarantee  of  a  perfect  fit  and  great- 
est efficiency.  The  OilPull  ts  built 
complete  in  Advance  -Rumely  shops. 

The  12-20  is  as  efficient  on  the  belt 
as  on  the  drawbar.  The  belt  pulley 
is  lust  where  it  ought  to  be.  on  the 
right  hand  side,  up  within  full  view  of 
the  operator.  The  12 -20  can  be  lined 
up  with  a  belt  machine,  bacKed  into 
the  belt  and  the  belt  started  and 
stopped  from  the  platform.  The  belt 
pulley  is  driven  direct  off  the  cranK- 
shaft— no  loss  of  power.  The  band 
wheel  is  extra  large  and  by  driving 
through  a  cross  belt  allows  the  use  of 
a  looser  belt 

The  12-20  will  pull  three  14-rnch 
bottoms  under  average  conditions, 
operate  a  2  2 -inch  thresher  fully 
equipped,  and  handle  all  the  various 
drawbar  and  belt  power  jobs. 

AU  OilPuU  tractors  are  not  only 
bacKed  by  a  guarantee  that  assures 
you  the  most  economical  operation— 
they  are  also  bacKed  by  an  organiza- 
tion big  enough  to  guarantee  you  effi- 
cient service  at  aU  times.  Advance- 
Rumely  maintains  2  7  branch  offices 
and  warehouses. 

AsK  for  the  catalog  describing  this 
new  3-plow  OilPuU. 


ADVANCE  RUMELY  THRESHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

La  Porte,  Indiana 

7-19  Main  St.  San  Francisco.  Cat 
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PEAE  BLIGHT  POINTERS. 

In  our  issue  of  April  12  under  the 
above  heading  we  mentioned  the  new 
disinfectant  for  pear  blight  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  F.  C.  Reimer  as  being 
cyanide  of  mercury.  But  he  says  that 
this  disinfectant  is  not  a  safe  one  to 
use  on  tools.  That  corrosive  subli- 
mate (bichloride  of  mercury)  must 
still  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  a 
recent  article  of  Dr.  Reimer's  he  gives 
this  summary:  "Cyanide  of  mercury 
1-500  is  effective  on  the  wounds  but 
not  effective  on  metal  tools;  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  not  effective  on  the 
wounds  but  effective  on  the  tools." 
But  he  says  further  that  if  cyanide  of 
mercury  is  applied  to  every  wound— 
whether  a  wound  from  which  blight 
has  been  cut  or  simply  a  wound  made 
in  healthy  bark  in  probing  for  blight — 
it  will  prove  effective.  In  other  words 
it  will  destroy  blight  bacteria  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  wound  by  the 
tools."  Therefore  if  the  blight  cutter 
wants  to  disinfect  his  tools  as  well 
he  must  carry  a  bottle  of  corrosive 
sublimate  too. 

EECENT  IMPORTS  OF  DRY  BEANS 

San  Francisco  from  the  Orient. 

December   23,450  sacks 

January  None 

February   53,398  sacks 

March   29,706  sacks 

Seattle  from  the  Orient. 

January   3984  tons 

February   3522  tons 

March   3032  tons 

New  York  from  So.  America  and  So. 
Pacific  Ports. 

January   31,950  sacks 

February    7,227  sacks 

March    7,112  sacks 

ASSOCIATION  SUPPLIES  MEMBERS 


The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  is  purchasing 
box  shook,  tray  shook  and  sulphur  for 
members  and  it  is  ursine  them  to 
place  their  orders  as  early  as  possible 
so  that  the  best  prices  may  be  given 
on  carload  lots.  This  will  help  many 
growers  who  are  not  served  locally. 
Also  it  is,  pointed  out  that  apricot 
growers  mnst  use  Louisiana  or  Ten- 
nessee sulphurs  such  as  the  "Anchor" 
brand  for  sulphuring  their  fruit,  such 
as  the  Association  is  handling.  Other 
grades  have  such  a  large  arsenic  con- 
tent as  to  make  the  dried  fruit  con- 
demnable  under  the  pure  food  law. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  RAISIN  COM- 
PANY. 


On  February  25  approved  a  budget 
of  $440,000  for  all  advertising  and 
sales  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning June  1,  1919.  This  appro- 
priation will  cover  all  domestic  and 
foreign  advertising  and  sales.  Last 
year  about  $385,000  was  voted.  There 
will  be  somewhat  more  national 
advertising  in  Standard  magazines 
and  some  new  advertising  in  the 
trade  press. 

A  fund  was  set  aside  to  be  used  in 
foreign  advertising  if  this  were  found 
necessary  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the 
coming  crop. 


Much  late  grain  has  been  sown  in 
Imperial  county  where  fanners  de- 
cided late  not  to  plant  cotton.  Small 
yields  are  expected  from  such  fields, 
in  some  cases  the  grain  is  being  used 
as  a  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa.  About  a 
half  of  last  year's  cotton  acreage  la 
being  put  to  alfalfa  and  corn  this 
year. 

Watermelons  around  Heber  are  be- 
ing offered  at  contract  for  $40.00  a 
too. 


QUALIFIED 

ORCHARD  FOREMAN 

Deciduous  fruit  expert.  University  gradu- 
ate, trained  at  University  Firm,  Davis. 
Age  30.  alert,  ambitious,  experienced, 
seeks  bigger  opportunity  and  wiU  be  at 
liberty  about  July  15.    Unusual  references. 

This  party  is  thoroughly  posted  in  the 
upto-to-date  pruning  methods  recommend- 
ed by  the  Pomology  Division  of  the  State 
University.  He  wants  to  handle  the  prac- 
tical working  end  of  a  well-managed  or- 
chard. 9126  per  mo.  Address,  Discharg- 
ed Army  officer.  Care  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


QUICK  AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

TPWO  trips  a  day  instead  of  one  at 
*  the  busy  time  of  year  mean  ac- 
tual money  in  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer.  The  Nash  Quad,  which 
drives  and  brakes  on  all  four  wheels, 
will  not  only  carry  its  own  load  of 
two  tons  but  with  proper  trailer 
equipment  will'  haul  two  and  even 
four  tons  under  favorable  road  con- 
ditions besides. 


Its  automatic  locking  differentials  which 
prevent  spinning  of  the  driving  wheels, 
assure  traction  in  ploughed  ground  and 
stubble  fields. 


PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 
Pacific  Coast  Points. 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 


Selecting  Los  Angeles  as  the  point 
of  distribution  for  the  entire  Coast, 
the  Pacific-Whitney  Tractor  Corp., 
hare  opened  up  sales  rooms,  and  are 
now  completing  their  selling  organ- 
ization for  the  sale  of  the  Whitney 
Tractor.  The  Whitney  is  rated  9-18 
H.P.  and  pulls  two  14-inch  plows.  It 
is  made  in  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
While  new  on  the  Coast,  it  has  gone 
through  several  successful  seasons  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

Members  of  the  California  Tractor 
and  Implement  Association  met  in 
Sacramento  last  week  and  drew  lots 
for  their  fields  of  operation  at  the 
coming  demonstration. 


Lettuce  shipments  are  about  ended 
in  the  Imperial  valley.  One  grower 
hauling  to  Heber,  gets  50  cents  per 
dozen  heads,  5  dozen  heads  to  a  crate. 
A  Japanese  neighbor  is  packing  some 
running  18  heads  to  a  crate. 

The  Wheat  Tractor  is  the  latest  ar- 
rival in  the  tractor  line  to  make  its 
appearance  on  this  Coast  The  draw- 
bar rating  is  12-24  H.P.  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  will  pull  three  14-inch 
plows  with  ease  under  normal  work- 
ing conditions.  This  tractor  has  an 
extra  equipment,  wheels  with  solid 
rubber  tires  which  are  easily  and 
quickly  converted  from  tractor  for 
the  use  of  heavy  hauling.    It  is  cap- 


able of  hauling  several  tons,  using 
trailer  or  wagons,  at  a  speed  of  10 
miles  an  hour.  This  tractor  will  be 
distributed  in  California  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Sullivan,  representing  the  factory  Ja 
Buffalo.  Los  Angeles  will  be  head- 
quarters. 

Go  down  to  Riverside  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Convention  from  May  26  to 
31.  Hear  and  take  part  in  the  fruit 
growers'  discussions.  Learn  what  to 
plant  and  where  and  how  to  ship  your 
produce.  Learn  what  there  is  to  bu 
learnt  about  cover  crops  and  grafting 
stock,  about  blight,  little  leaf,  and 
other  plant  diseases  and  pests  and  the 
best  way  to  set  by. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS 


The  non-bearing  acreage  of  lemons 
is  now  75  per  cent  as  large  as  the 
bearing  acreage. 

In  the  Sebastopol  district  present 
conditions  warrant  the  estimate  of  a 
100  pe>-  cent  crop  of  bush  berries. 

Thirteen  cents  a  pound  for  dried 
peaches  is  still  the  top-notch  reported 
being  offered  by  independent  packers. 

It  is  rumored  that  $70  a  ton  has 
been  offered  for  cannery  peaches,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  report  definite  prices. 

A  report  from  Sonoma  states  that 
offers  of  31  cents  a  pound  have  been 
refused  by  growers  for  the  1919  crop 
of  hops. 

The  United  States  Food  Survey 
gives  1,762,125  barrels  of  apples  in 
storage  to  Mar.  1,  1919 — 544  storages 
reported. 

Watsonville  strawberry  gardens  are 
now  dotted  with  chests  and  everybody 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayers 


Sulphurs  vines  faster  and  better 
than  any  other. 

DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size   $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


No 

More 
Wabble 


—no  more  getting  down  to  change  tht 
position  of  your  ladder  every  half- 
minute!  Get  the 

:curitt 
:adder 

1  "AUMrrw,tA  th.WiJM>Mt  out 

I  Bound  and  supported  at  rvrry  step  by  a  pal' 
K  CnUd  «ed  cud  bracket  Cars  > r  f . .  I, 
i\e«ft.  Sm  pfcfceA  tar*  bf  tnablmg  him 
\  to  reach  out  farther  and  feel  a  grater  sense 
lof  security;  nana  a  better  day's  work. 
1  rrdWej  pitUmf  rasa.' 

\  SECURITY  ttff.bradtets  are  made  of  two 
Ounces  of  sheet  steel,  attached  to  each  step 
end  and  machine  wrapped  around  stile  (side- 
ml)  by  a  patented  process.  Makes  SECUR- 
ITY Udders  strongest  where  others  are  weak- 
est does  away  with  cutting  into  and  weaken- 
ttajstue  to  fasten  steps  in.  SECURITY  steps 
easily  replaceable  without  weakening  Udder. 
AD  wood  vertical  grain. 

Most  all  big  Sunkiat  orange  grusteii  use 
SECURITY;  used  in  many  orchards  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  recognised  standard 
Udder  in  bur  jpple  destriers  oi  the  Ntmhwest! 
SECURITY  rs  the  ladder  YOU  rased  NOW1 

For  sale  by  SECURITY  dealers  only  Write 
trie;  1  will  send  you  name  of  your  dealer  and 
new  booklet  on  the  SECURITY  Udder  Write 
NOW! 

J.  B.  PATTERSON 
•cwruracyvatBt 
82  Franklat  St  rOakUnd.  California 


is  busy  getting  ready  for  the  harvest 
now  begun. 

It  is  reported  from  Georgia  that  the 
early  peach  crop  has  been  seriously 
damaged  by  frost.  Late  peaches  are 
believed  to  be  safe. 

The  Valencia  orange  crop,  which  is 
now  normally  half  that  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navel,  is  likely  to  equal  the 
latter  in  a  few  years. 

The  coming  season's  crop  on  four 
acres  of  figs  at  Hughson  (Stanislaus 
county)  is  reported  to  have  been  sold 
for  $3,000  on  the  tree,  cash  in  ad- 
vance! 

It  is  estimated  that  $2,500,000  is 
paid  annually  in  California  for  insecti- 
cides used  in  spraying.  The  cost  of 
application  and  expenses  will  amount 
to  as  much  more. 

The  cherry  crop  has  a  very  favor- 
able outlook  everywhere  (Apl.  12).  A 
good  strong  bloom  is  showing,  and  so 
far  thrips'  injury  has  been  slight. 
Much  spraying  was  done. 

A  shortage  of  teams  for  plowing  is 
reported  from  many  quarters  and  the 
spring  work  has  been  bunched  by 
weather  conditions,  and  horses  werv 
soft  from  forced  inactivity. 

The  highest  average  price  for 
oranges  of  the  Butte  County  Citrus 
Association  was  obtained  during  the 
past  season,  being  $4.16  a  box,  accord- 
ing to  their  annual  report,. 

The  City  of  Pomona,  by  public  vote, 
has  adopted  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
orchard  smudging.  This  prohibits 
smudging  on  300  acres  of  citrus — 
chiefly  oranges — in  the  City  of  Po- 
mona. 

"Wormy  applies  and  pears  cannor 
be  sold  legally  except  for  by-product 
uses.  No  grower  therefore  should 
allow  the  codling  moth  pest  to  multi- 
ply in  his  orchard,"  says  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 

The  Sutter  County  Prune  Growers 
met  at  Yuba  City  on  Monday  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  local 
organization  which  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  State  Association.  A  local 
packing  house  is  being  considered. 

"Just  now  it  might  interest  you  to 
hear  that  there  is  an  unprecedented 
local  demand  for  Bartlett  pears,"  says 
Horticultural  Cbmmissioner  Fred  G. 
Stokes  of  Lake  County.  "Prices  havto 
gone  up  from  $45  a  ton,  'orchard  run,' 
to  $60  a  ton." 

Los  Angeles  has  been  complaining 
of  the  dumping  of  off-quality  and 
frost-injured,  oranges  on  her  local 
market,  and  the  City  Council  has  re- 
quested the  city  prosecutor  to  stop 
the  sale  of  such  fruit,  which  can  go 
to  the  by-products  factories. 

The  English  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  been  investigating  the  pay  of  farm 
labor  there.  They  found  little  evi- 
dence of  unfriendly  relations  between 
employers  and  agricultural  workers 
and  that  the  average  wage  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  four  years. 

Prune  members  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  get  from  one-half  cent  to  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  above  the 
prices  set  by  the  Government  last  fall 
when  full  settlement  is  made.  All  the 
1918  crop  has  been  packed  an  dsold  it 
is  said. 

Peach  growers  in  the  interior  val- 
leys are  now  reported  to  be  receiving 
offers  of  thirteen  cents  a  pound  for 
this  season's  dried  peaches.  The 
greater  proportion  of  them  belong  to 
the  Association  and  will  obtain  the 
utmost  that  the  market  affords  any- 
way. And  that  price  promises  to  make 
up  for  some  of  their  very  lean  years. 

Landholders  in  certain  districts 
have  been  warned  by  the  Inspectors 
for  the  State  Commission  of  Horti- 
culture that  unless  prompt  action  is 
taken  by  them  in  the  extermination  of 
ground  squirrels  the  State  will  do  the 
work  for  them.  Very  .few  regions  are 
now  left  in  the  State  where  actual 
coercion  is  any  longer  necessary. 

Canners  are  reported  to  be  paying 
twelve  cents  for  strawberries  to  the 
grower.  The  Central  California 
Strawberry  Growers'  Association  is 
said  to  control  practically  all  the  com- 
mercial acreage  of  the  state  and  is 
very  solidly  entrenched.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  90  per  cent  of  the  growers 
are  Japanese  who  realize  the  value  of 
a  strong  organization.  The  strong  de- 
mand of  the  canners  will  probably 
send  the  price  of  strawberries  to  the 
consumer  up  to  $10  or  more  per  chest 
if  it  is  maintained. 


BEET 
CULTIVATOR 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


(Catalog  No.  260) 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is  made  of  one  continuous  piece  of  high 
carbon  steel  with  a  truss  connecting  It  to  the  main  castings,  supporting  the 
the  two  steering  wheels.  This  construction  makes  a  cultivator  that  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  break  down  In  the  center  and  in  consequence  the 
wheels  are  always  In  line  and  under  easy  control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is  from  the  same  quality  of  steel  with  a 
strong  arm  at  each  end  which  connects  with  the  lifting  rod  allowing  no 
chance  for  the  frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the  ends.  The  seat  is  set 
back  far  enough  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  rows.  The  foot  con- 
trol of  the  front  wheels  is  adjustable  with  a  turnbuckle  for  taking  up  wear 
and  is  very  easy  on  the  operator.  A  lock  is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel 
that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  except  on  the  turns.  An  important  item  for  the 
beet  grower  is  that  the  sweeps,  hoe  stoats,  chisel  points  and  all  repair  parts 
are  carried  in  stock.  Tou  do  not  have  to  wait  for  them  to  be  sent  from  the 
Eastern  manufacturer. 

THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2209-21  SANTA  FE  AVE,  (Box.  168  Arcade  P.  0.)  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR 

The  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR  U  a  real 

power  sprayer.  It  has  sufficient  capacity 
for  two  lines  of  hose.  It  has  plenty  of 
power  for  high-pressure  effective  spraying. 
It  is  little  in  first  cost,  weight  and  up- 
keep. It  is  biff  in  real  value,  engine  power, 
pump  capacity  and  ability  to  do  successful 
■spraying.  We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manufactured 
and  placed  on  the  market  with  phenom- 
enal success  in  every  fruit  section  in 
United  States  and  vouched  by  thousands 
who  own  the  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR. 
Equipped  with  1 1  j  hp.  engine,  battery  ig- 
nition. ISO-gallon  tank  with  mechanical  agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per  minute  with 
a  steady  working  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and  two  26-ft.  of  the  best  spray  hoee.  fitted 
with  spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tire  truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

ALL  FOR  $300.  Delivered  Anywhere  In  This  State 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct  S55.00. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  wise  buyer  will  place  his 

order  now. 

This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  we  can  offer  more  spray  pump  value 
than  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer. 

The  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  is  now  $12.00.  none  better.  All  guns  are  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  the  user,  or  his  money  refunded. 

The  Hardle  Spray  Hose  iB  the  safest  hose  to  buy. 

THE   HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

OFFICE!   1023  LEIGHTON   AVENUE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Hardle  Agents  A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Los  Angele*. 
Ilardie  Agent,  II.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO..  San  Francisco. 


Let  Us  Solve  Your  Water  Problem 

Westco  Electric 
Water  Pressure 
Systems  for  the 
Home  or  Farm. 

Write  for  Booklet 
explaining  this  auto- 
matic system,  400 
gallons  per  hour. 
First  cost  less:  costs 
less  to  install. 

CALIFORNIA 
PI  MP  COMPANY. 

DInuba,  Cnl. 
Pumps    for   every  purpoae. 


Sutter  County  Farm  Bureau  has  es- 
tablished a  committee  of  their  mem- 
bers who  will  have  charge  of  market- 
ing the  crops  for  members  r 


THEODORE  PAYNE 
OtJB 

1919  SEED  CATALOG 

Now  Ready 

It  is  as  full  of  useful  information 
as  ever.  You  cannot  aflord  to  be 
without  it.  A  postcard  with  your 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dealers 

in 
PAPER 


BLAKE,  MOfflTT  &  TOWNE 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  MrFaU  Co.,       Portland,  Ore. 
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Apricots  in  Santa  Clara  and  San  Benito. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Apricots  through  Haywards,  Niles 
and  Pleasanton,  as  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  generally  make  a  poor  show- 
ing— the  brown  rot  having  been  some- 
thing fierce,  as  we  reported  in  the 
Suisun  and  Vacaville  sections,  in 
spots.  Many  orchards  are  very  badly 
shot  with  it  and  in  these  the  crop  will 
be  very  slight.  These  trees  look  as 
though  a  fire  had  been  through  them. 
It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  so  much 
fruit-wood  and  fruit  this  year  as  the 
fact  that  it  is  bound  to  effect  next 
year's  crop  too.  There  are  many  new 
shoots  showing  up  back  of  the  dis- 
eased areas  of  fruiting  twigs.  They 
are  already  strong  enough  to  prove 
they  will  be  watersprouts  and  it  may 
pay  to  pinch  some  of  them  next 
month  to  make  new  fruit  wood.  Go- 
ing out  through  Santa  Clara,  Merid- 
ian and  Cupertino  with  H.  C.  Cody, 
the  Horticultural  Commissioner,  we 
figured  that  25  per  cent  would  be  an 
average  crop  for  the  lower  land, 
though  the  crops  are  so  spotted  that 
it  is  hard  to  estimate.  Also  a  lot  of 
the  later  bloom  sets  look  as  though 
they  might  stick — which  would  help 
some. 

Spraying  at  Mountain  View. 

We  went  into  the  Joe  Seitz  orchard 
here  to  learn  how  far  the  spraying  of 
lime-sulphur,  while  the  fruit  was  in 
-  the  jacket,  had  served  to  arrest  the 
brown  rot.  Mr.  Seitz  had  used  6  gal- 
lons of  commercial  lime-sulphur  to 
the  tank  (200  gallons)  and  had  saved 
perhaps  one-quarter  of  a  crop.  A  few 
of  the  leaves  had  been  scorched,  but 
nothing  to  amount  to  anything,  and 
even  this  slight  injury  might  have 
been  obviated  by  the  addition  of  say 
ten  pounds  of  lime  to  the  tank — 
strained,  of  course.  The  adjoining 
orchard — same  age — which  had  not 
been  sprayed  had  no  fruit  and  most 
of  the  fruit  twigs  were  gone  from 
brown  rot  or  were  affected.  The  con- 
trast in  the  vigor  of  the  new  foliage 
was  marked,  though  in  this  respect 
judgment  must  be  qualified  by  the 
fact  that  the  trees  in  the  unsprayed 
fruitless  orchard  had  not  been  cut 
back.  New  fruit  wood  here  will  be 
assisted  by  manipulation.  We  did  not 
happen  on  a  single  man  this  trip  who 
had  sprayed  his  apricots  with  lime- 
sulphur  winter  strength  just  as  the 
buds  were  bursting. 

At  Cupertino  we  went  into  A.  C. 
Halsey's  orchard  of  Blenheims 
(worked  over  from  Hemskirks)  and 
found  a  fair  crop.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood we  found  some  orchards  with  a 
fair  crop,  and  some  with  scarcely  any 
fruit.  At  Meridian  many  cot  orchards 
are  badly  shot  up  with  die  back.  T. 
Oldham  of  Saratoga  has  a  full  crop  of 
cots  and  Blower  Bros.  (Dan  Rogers 
Manager)  also  have  a  good  crop  on  80 
acres  of  old  trees.  This  place  had  all 
been  plowed  early  and  the  trees  are 
fine  condition — all  Blenheims  top- 
worked  on  Royals.  These  were  the 
first  real  good  crops  we  had  seen.  We 
also  went  up  into  the  hills  in  the 
Montebello  direction  and  found  fair  to 


good  crops  up  there.  R.  V.  Garrett's 
fruit  was  a  fair  set  and  so  were 
others  up  this  road.  The  Los  Gatos 
district  and  Campbell  is  spotted  as  in 
other  sections.  The  Santa  Cruz 
mountain  section  has  some  fair  crops 
of  apricots,  though  the  acreage  here 
is  small. 

In  the  Wat8onville  Section. 
In  the  Corralitos  country  condi- 
tions seem  fair  though  uneven.  For 
instance,  Chas.  Galletly  has  45  acres 
in  bearing  trees  and  35  acres  of  young 
ones — chiefly  Royals.  On  the  bottom 
land  they  show  a  good  crop  while  on 
the  hill  side  there  is  only  about  half 
a  crop.  H.  B.  Hopkins,  Horticultural 
Inspector,  says  there  are  some  second 
blossoms  set,  but  one  cannot  tell  yet 
whether  they  will  amount  to  anything 
or  not.  In  both  Brown  Valley  and 
Green  Valley  there  is  perhaps  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  a  crop  and  in  the 
Railroad  district  perhaps  50  per  «ent. 
In  the  Aromes  Section  there  is  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop — rather 
uneven  setting,  but  fair  in  spite  of 
damage. 

In  the  Hollister  Country  we  took  a 
run  round  with  L.  H.  Day,  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner.  Found  some 
orchards,  especially  on  heavier 
ground  badly  affected  with  brown  rot 
and  others  with  full  crops  of  apricots 
on.  In  W.  A.  Johnson's  orchard  the 
Blenheims  were  quite  badly  shot  up 
and  the  Hemskirks  were  gone, 
though  Tiltons  were  fair.  He  would 
have  had  a  $10,000  crop  but  for  the 
brown  rot. 

Through  the  Fairview  and  Ausay- 
mas  districts  to  the  foot  of  Pacheco 
Pass,  orchards  showed  "some  and 
some."  The  estimate  for  this  country 
Mr.  Day  places  at  75  per  cent  of  a 
crop  of  apricots.  Those  who  have 
them  will  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
price  this  year  from  present  indica- 
tions. We  tried  to  get  under  the  $80 
a  ton  report  but  failed  to  come  across 
any  man  who  had  sold. 

We  have  now  been  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  important  apricot  growing 
section  and,  though  the  uneven  con- 
ditions make  a  definite  estimate  im- 
possible, the  State's  crop  will  be  light, 
perhaps  not  50  per  cent,  but  the  qual- 
ity ought  to  be  good.  Inside  of  a 
week  those  who  have  them  will  be  at 
it.  We  noticed  some  trees  where  the 
crop  was  light  which  had  clusters 
that  will  need  thinning,  while  other 
branches  had  a  very  sparse  set  New 
buds  are  putting  forth  and  the  in- 
jured trees  will  doubtless  soon  hide 
their  scars  in  a  mass  of  foliage  which 
shows  now  (April  10)  by  its  pallor 
the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  trees' 
vitality  where  they  were  in  bad  shape. 
The  ground  is  full  of  moisture  and, 
though  the  season  upset  all  our  plans 
with  regard  to  plowing  and  working, 
we  shall  get  through  somehow, 
though  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  graft 
— for  some  men  who  have  a  heavy 
over  growth,  particularly  of  burr 
clover.  Anyhow  there's  no  need  to 
worry. 


Protection  Against  Rabbits  and  Deer. 


[Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  mixture  that  has  proven  effica- 
cious against  the  destruction  of 
young  trees  by  rabbits  and  deer  has 
been  in  use  by  William  Moulton  of 
Napa  and  other  foothill  farmers  for 
some  years.  Dried  blood  or  even 
blood-meal  is  used  and  enough  of  it 
stirred  up  in  a  tub  to  make  a  good 
rich  soupy  mixture  and  let  it  stand 
overnight.  It  is  then  taken  out  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bucket  and  flipped 
onto  the  young  growth  and  trunks 
with  a  whitewash  brush.  Spraying  is 
slower  and  more  wasteful  on  small 
newly  planted  trees  and  the  nozzles 
get  stopped  up  unless  they  are  very 
coarse.  This  will  keep  the  deer  or 
rabbits  off  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 
During  the  next  two  months  when 
length  growth  is  taking  place  so  rap- 
Idly  it  is  very  exasperating  to  lose  a 
single  shoot  and  it  pays  to  take  pains 
to  prevent  if  possible.  The  blood  mix- 


ture flipped  on  in  this  way  will  not 
injure  the  tender  young  growth  but  it 
cannot  be  brushed  on. 


GIANT  LUPINES  FOB  COYEB  CROP. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  any  Pacific 
Rural  Press  readers  used  giant  lupin 
for  cover  crop?  Scattering  plants 
show  rank  growth,  large  nodules  on 
root  and  a  fine  characteristic  of  early 
maturing.  If  a  start  could  be  made 
with  reasonably  priced  seed  it  would 
seed  itself. — Subscriber,  Saratoga. 

This  probably  refers  to  the  white 
lupin  which  is  a  splendid  legume 
as  our  correspondent  says.  It  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose  in  Europe 
for  centuries.  The  only  place  we 
have  seen  areas  of  it  planted  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Watsonville  and 
the  seed  is  not  on  the  market.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of  de- 
pending upon  any  cover  crop  to  seed 
itself. 


The  CHEMIST^. 

always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  or1  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the;  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 
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FArm  Powders 


EUREKA 


THRIPS  AND  PROFITS  DON'T  THRIVE  TOGETHER 

Thrips  and  profits  don't  grow  on  the  same  trees.  Thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  damage  is  done  every  year  by  thrips — but  you 
can  control  them  by  spraying  now.  And  it 's  never  too  late  I  As 
long  as  thrips  are  present,  kill  them.  It's  a  mistaken  notion  that 
you  can't  spray  after  your  trees  are  in  fruit.  You  can  spray 
anytime  if  you  use 

MISCIBLE  OIL  NO.  2 

FOR  THRIPS 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil  that  kills  thrips  in  any  stage,  adult,  larvae, 
or  egg.  And  properly  applied,  it  does  it  without  spotting  fruit  or  leaves. 
It  penetrates  into  the  thickest  clusters  and  hairy  pubescence  that  covers 
young  fruit.  Miscible  Oily  No.  2  is  a  specially  prepared  spray  for  con- 
trolling pests  during  the  growing  season. 

Our  entomologist,  Paul  R.  Jones,  is  a  thrips  specialist  with  years 
of  experience.  He  will  help  you  fight  thrips — write  to  him  today.  His 
services  are  valuable — and  there're  free. 

Insecticide  Dept. 

BALFOUR  GUTHRIE  CO. 

350  Califorinia  Street,  San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


BUS 


This  Five  Passenger  37  I 
Ingft  Tim  ken.  Oelco  Ign.-Dyr 

for  my  great  Free  Offer  and  48-page  catalog.  Agents  wanted 
to  drive  and  demonstrate.  Territory  open.  Prompt  shipments, 
nig  money.  Cara  guaranteed  or  money  back.  1919  cars  read  v. 
pllCU   Addre«»  J.  H.  Bush,  President.   Dept.  Duo 

D  U  O  n  MOTOR  CO. i  Bush  Te.nple,  Chicago;  Illinois 
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Winters  Boasts  an  Influx  of  New  Blood. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  a  recent  talk  with  R.  L.  Niemann, 
manager  of  the  Winters  Dried  Fruit 
Company,  he  said,  "We  have  quite  a 
lot  of  new  blood  in  Winters  now,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  young  fellows, 
keen  as  mustard,  men  ready  to  learn 
and  apply  new  methods  in  manage- 
ment" Our  quest  through  this  sec- 
tion was  to  observe  and  report  on  or- 
chard conditions,  but  we  went  to  see 
some  of  the  new  men  and  first  of  all 
steered  "Lizzie"  up  to 

The  Kahn-Furth  Orchard  Company. 

Just  east  of  town,  bought  by  Kahn 
and  Furth  just  over  a  year  ago  and 
comprising  at  present  160  acres  set  to 
fruit.  In  approaching  a  new  place  a 
farmer  always  takes  a  glance  at  the 
buildings  and  homestead  unconscious- 
ly trying  to  get  a  line  on  the  owner, 
just  as  one  looks  a  stranger  in  the 
eyes  first  in  an  endeavor  to  "size  him 
up."  Sometimes  a  close  estimate  is 
accurately  formed  at  the  first  shot  and 
sometimes  the  appraisal  is  "away 
off."  On  this  ranch  our  interest  was 
at  once  attracted  by  a  neat  and  artis- 
tic but  unpretentious  bungalow  for 
the  owners  and  a  range  of  well-built 
cottages  for  the  help,  three  of  which 
contained  married  couples.  These  cot- 
tages were  all  fixed  up  with  running 
water  and  modern  sanitation  and 
with  a  well-gravelled  road  in  front. 
There  should  never  be  much  trouble 
in  the  help  question  where  such  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  comfort  of 
the  help.  At  the  house  is  a  high 
pressure  automatic  water  system  with 
a  pump  capable  of  supplying  1500  gal- 
lois  of  water  an  hour.  This  is  for  the 
use  of  houses  and  stock  only.  The 
situation  is  taken  care  of  by  an  Ash- 
ley sewage  system  with  automatic 
pump  to  dispose  of  liquor  as  it  comes 
from  the  septic  tank.  All  the  main 
buildings  are  of  concrete.  In  the 
Packing  and  Processing  House 

The  owners  have  done  themselves 
proud.  A  large  building  of  rein- 
forced concrete  with  concrete  floors 
and  receiving  sheds,  fitted  within 
with  bins,  tables,  rails  for  trucks, 
washing  places,  drinking  fountains 
and  store-rooms;  also  toilets  and 
dressing  rooms.  "Elaborate"  is  the 
word — elaborate  and  substantial.  The 
strong  walls  are  reinforced  with  but- 
tressed piers.  The  sulphuring  houses 
are  fireproof  and  about  the  end  of 
the  main  building,  and  are  laid  with 
steel  truck  rails  on  the  concrete 
floors.  It  is  the  finest  packing  house 
on  any  farm  or  (for  its  size)  any- 
where else  and  it  would  take  a  Black 
Maria  shell  to  destroy  it.  It  will  take 
care  of  all  the  fruit  this  ranch  will 
ever  raise  without  being  crowded. 

Mr.  Furth,  Senior,  told  us  that  his 
son,  who  is  manager,  was  away  with 
the  Farm  advisers  on  their  annual 
excursion  and  convention — always  a 
highly  educational  tour  so  we  took  a 
walk  through  the  orchards  anyway. 
The  first  one  was  25  acres  of  Black 
Mission  figs,  about  22  years  old — large 
healthy  trees  that  ought  to  be  good 
for  100  years.  Adjoining  this  is  50 
acres  of  farming  land,  which  is  to  be 
levelled  and  checked  this  summer 
and  planted  to  Black  Mission  figs  next 
season.  A  pump-house  stands  between 


the  two  blocks  with  a  58-foot  deep 
concrete  pit — clear  to  water,  which 
will  supply  irrigation  water.  A  30- 
H.  P.  motor  provides  the  power  and 
water  is  raised  through  a  ten-inch 
discharge  pipe  by  a  centrifugal  pump. 
The  next  orchards  to  the  figs  are 
Royal  apricots;  French  prunes,  Cly- 
man  and  Tragedy  plums;  Nonpareil, 
IXL  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  almonds  of 
varying  age.  This  large  place  is  run 
entirely  by  a  Fordson  tractor  (pul- 
ling two  12-inch  plows  or  their  equiv- 
alent in  other  work)  and  four  horses. 
Mr.  Furth  said  his  son  was  well 
pleased  with  the  work  his  tractor  was 
doing  on  this  sandy  loam  soil. 

The  large  level  areas  of  orchard 
around  Winters  lie  well  for  the  use 
of  tractors  and  large  tools  and  in 
driving  around  the  main  fruit  block 
south  of  the  river,  we  noticed  various 
machines  at  work  (March  28),  or 
waiting  for  the  ground  to  dry  out  a 
bit  before  starting  again.  For  there 
had  been  light  rains  the  day  before. 

We  spoke  to  one  man  who  was  run- 
ning a  Fordson  and  another  with  a 
Samson,  who  were  plowing,  and  they 
both  said  in  effect:  "Yes,  the  ground 
is  a  little  wetter  than  we  would  like 
to  plow,  but  with  this  cover  crop  and 
being  so  late,  it  would  be  getting  too 
dry  on  us  in  a  week  if  a  north  wind 
started  up" — which  seemed  like  good 
sound  judgment.  Young  Graham — 
Adam  Graham's  son — sala  he  always 
harrowed  down  the  previous  day's 
work  every  morning  anyway.  We 
notice  some  land  here  disked  to 
hold  it — the  first  in  Ham  Boyce's  or- 
chard. 

By  the  time  this  appears  all  plow- 
ing of  orchards  and  vineyards  there 
will  have  been  finished  probably — the 
long  period  of  being  held  up  by  the 
rains  in  plowing  is  always  followed 
by  a  feverish  activity.  And  after 
last  year's  experience  nobody  here  is 
going  to  take  any  chance  of  losing 
moisture  by  deferring  the  plowing. 

Youth  and  Experience. 

They  say,  "You  can't  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks."  Like  all  proverbs 
this  one  contains  a  grain  of  truth.  It 
is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks 
but  it  can  be  done.  Within  one-half 
mile  we  saw  a  father  plowing  with  a 
well-kept  team  and  a  son  plowing  with 
a  new  tractor.  But  we  noticed  that 
the  father's  system  of  pruning  and 
spraying  was  very  much  up  to  date 
and  he  gets  results.  He  has  the  team, 
is  used  to  it,  likes  its  company,  and 
the  habitual  association.  He  believes 
in  tractors  all  right  but  hasn't  enough 
work  to  hire  a  man  and  it  is  too 
much  of  a  chore  to  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  a  machine  at  his  age  though 
he  would  if  he  had  to.  And  there 
you  are.  Young  blood  wants  to  be  up 
to  date.  Therefore,  he  takes  a  tractor 
course.  Then,  if  he  or  the  old  man 
has  the  price,  a  tractor  comes  on  the 
place  and  comes  to  stay.  Good  luck 
to  young  blood.  We  glory  in  his  life 
and  spirit.  But  we  also  have  a  sneak- 
ing affection  for  the  old  dog  who  has 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
but  who  has  tolerance  and  kindly  con- 
sideration for  the  exuberance  of 
youth. 


The  Use  of  Barley  as  a  Cover  Crop. 

[Written   for   Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


To  the  Editor:  The  writer  has  not- 
iced a  number  of  comments  recently 
on  the  use  of  barley  for  a  cover  crop. 
After  having  used  largely  barley  and 
vetch  for  that  purpose  for  nine  years, 
we  feel  sure  that  any  unfavorable 
condition  noted  in  orchard  trees  must 
have  been  due  to  some  other  cause 
than  plowing  under  barley.  At  this 
writing  (March  22),  we  have  a  fine 
stand  of  barley  vetch  and  bur  clover, 
ready  to  turn  under  as  soon  as  danger 
from  thrips  is  over.  2.  The  moisture 
problem  is,  of  course,  a  gamble  on 
later  rains,  but  of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure — soil  bare  of  vegetation  and 
crusted  by  winter  rain  will  lose  more 
moisture  by  capillary  attraction  and 
evaporation  than  a  cover  crop  will 
transpire  through  its  leaves. — H.  A. 
C  Saratoga. 

In  an  article  of  March  8  we  said: 


"The  writer  has  used  barley  as  a 
green  cover  crop,  always  turning  it 
under  green  and  early  and  has  never 
noticed  any  ill  eflects,  etc.,"  and  we 
are  glad  to  notice  Mr.  Clark's  ap- 
proval for  the  only  good  cover  crops 
in  some  'sections  this  year  were  from 
barley.  We  also  said  "that  the  yel- 
lowing does  take  place  in  orchard 
foliage  where  growth  has  been  rank 
and  allowed  to  mature,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  the  writer's  satisfaction." 
2.  To  rely  on  late  rains  to  replace 
moisture  evaporated  through  a  late 
cover  crop  is  of  course  a  gamble 
if  one  likes  to  take  a  chance, 
but  it  is  not  a  safe  bet.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  creating  and 
maintaining  a  mulch  is  to  keep  the 
capillaries  broken  off  and  reduce  the 
temperature  at  the  break  to  lower 
the  rate  of  evaporation  and  the  finer 


YOUR  WATER  SUPPLY 
AT  SMALL  COST 


BEAN  UNIVERSAL  PUMP 

Direct  Connected  to  Motor 

A  sturdy,  dependable  pump  that  will  stay  on  the  job  day  in  and  day 
out — with  least  care  and  trouble.  It  will  deliver  your  water  supply 
economically  and  efficiently  and  keep  on  delivering  it  It's  built  the 
BEAN  way — assuring  its  quality  and  performance.  If  you  need  a  port- 
able pumping  plant  or  a  stationary  unit  to  deliver  your  water  supply 
investigate  this  pump.    We  manufacture  and  sell.  , 

'  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps 
Deep-Well  Turbines,  Direct  Connected  Outfits 

(Both  engine  and  motor  driven.) 

Tell  us  your  pumping  requirements  and  let  our  pump  specialist  ad- 
vise you.   Fill  out  the  following.   There's  no  obligation. 

1.  I  want  to  pump  gals,  per  minute. 

2.  Suction  lift?  ft. 

3.  Discharge  lift?  ft 

4.  Source  of  water  supply  

Name   

Address   

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


PERFORATED  TREE  PROTECTORS 

that  will  keep  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  tbe  hot  sun,  sand  storms,  rak  ntr 
hark  in  cultivation,  etc.  We  make  a  number 
of  kinds  of  wraps,  among  these  are  the 
YUCCA,  which  has  the  fastening  wire  entirely 
aronnd  It.  TeU  us  your  pest  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  kind  to  use. 

COLLAPSIBLE  PLANTING  POTS 
These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you 
to  plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your 
plant  nor  stopping  its  growth  in  transplant- 
ing a  single  hour.  For  starting  early  vege- 
tables, such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  and 
squash.  Also  for  propagating  rose  cuttings, 
geraniums,  eucalyptus,  or  olive  cuttings.  It 
is  the  most  practical  pot  on  the  market 
today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us  for 
samples  of  either  pots  or  protectors.  Tell  us 
which  you  are  Interested  In 

THE  EXFAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
035  E.  Central  Ave.,  Bedlands,  Cal. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


LONG  TERM 


LOW  RATE 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  borrower 
repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  Interest  payment 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


the  mulch  the  better  the  result  is 
obtained.  Our  correspondent  makes 
a  positive  assertion  on  a  new  issue 
on  which  we  have  nothing  to  say. 


We  hhope,  however,  that  he  will  al- 
low a  couple  of  rows  of  his  barley 
cover  crop  to  mature  before  turning  tt 

under. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Feed  the  Crops 


that 


Feed  the  World 


Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

Gold  Bear 


FERTILIZERS 


are  s  c  i  e  n  tif  ically 
m  a  n  u  factured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They  are 
made  from  animal 
products  that  con- 
tain the  necessary 
elements  to  feed  your 
crops. 

Send  for  Our  New 
Fertilizer  Booklet 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


FIG  SEEDLINGS  AM)  PISTILLIERE 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  that  G.  P. 
Rixford  states  in  his  excellent  bul- 
letin that  seeds  of  the  Smyrna  (Cali- 
myrna)  fig  will  produce  partly  capri 
figs  and  partly  Smyrna  figs.|  Breed- 
ing experiments  with  other  forms  of 
life  suggest  the  possibility  that  capri 
fig  seeds  might  produce  only  Symrna 
figs.  If  so  it  might  be  a  good  way  to 
produce  new  and  valuable  varieties 
of  Smyrna  figs.  Do  you  know  if  the 
experiment  has  been  tried?  Mr.  Rix- 
ford also  states  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Eisen  that  the  Pistilliere  seems 
superior  to  the  Black  Mission  as  adried 
black  fig.  In  spite  of  great  success 
with  Smyrnas  in  this  vicinity  many 
growers  are  favoring  the  Black  Mis- 
sion. If  the  Pistilliere  is  superior 
fig  they  may  be  overlooking  a  bet. 
Can  you  give  details  about  this  va- 
riety?— Rancher,  Exeter. 

[Answered    by   E.    P.    Rixford,   V.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.] 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
trees  grown  from  fig  seeds  result  in 
about  equal  numbers  of  capri  and  fe- 
male trees.  This  is  what  we  might 
expect,  since  the  seeds  are  hybrids 
of  the  male  and  female  varieties.  The 
writer  has  crossed  many  varieties  of 
Smyrna  and  other  figs  and  the  U. 
S.  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico  has 
grown  thousands  of  seedlings  from 
these  combinations  which  have  been 
widely  distributed  in  fig  growing  re- 
gions in  this  and  other  states.  As 
these  seedlings  have  come  into  bear- 
ing, a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
cellent varieties  have  developed.  One 
or  two  purple  varieties  are  superior 
in  size  and  flavor  to  the  Mission  and 
a  number  of  white  rank  well  up  to 
the  Lob  Ingir  (Turkish  name  for  the 
Smyrna)  and  several  capris  far  ex- 
ceeding in  size  and  good  qualities 
most  of  the  capris  now  in  general 
cultivation. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
possibilitiy  of  increasing  the  size  of 
Smyrna  and  other  figs  by  the  use  of 
large  capris.  I  may  mention  that  I 
arranged  with  three  growers  at  the 
recent  fig  institute  at  Fresno  to  set 
aside  certain  trees  to  be  caprified 
with  the  largest  capris  which  I  am 
to  furnish.  These  capris  will  be 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  those 
in  common  use.  I  wish  others  would 
try  the  experiment. 

As  to  Pistilliere.  Little  is  known 
regarding  the  variety,  except  what  is 
said  about  it  by  Dr.  Eisen  in  his  bul- 
letin. He  praises  it  very  highly 
from  his  experience  at  Niles.  At  the 
Chico  Introduction  Garden  it  is  a 
shapely,  thrifty  tree,  but  has  not 
been  studied  sufficiently  to  justify  an 
opinion  regarding  the  fruit. 

1813  Pierce  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BACTEBIUM  TUMEFACLENS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  a  cure  for 
black  root  in  peach  trees.  If  the  old 
trees  are  dug  out  and  young  ones 
planted  will  they  also  have  black- 
root? — Mrs.  I.  Simpson,  Fresno. 

"What  is  known  as  "black  knot," 
root  knot,"  or  "crown  gall"  on  peach 
trees  will  result  in  their  more  or 
less  rapid  weakening  and  death. 
When  these  growths  appear  at  the 
union  they  are  sometimes  cleanly  cut 
off  and  scraped  back  to  sound  bark 
and  the  wound  plastered  with  bor- 
deaux paste.  This  sometimes  pro- 
longs the  profitable  life  of  the  tree. 
Neither  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  lime, 
salt  or  anything  else  that  has  been 
so  far  tried  has  been  known  to  dis- 
infect the  soil  of  these  bacteria  which 
will  probably  infect  a  clean  tree 
planted  in  the  same  hole.  If  you 
must  plant  in  the  same  hole,  a  large 
one  should  be  dug  and  left  over  till 
next  planting  season  and  then,  on 
replanting,  fill  the  hole  with  surface 
soil  only. 

The  great  desirability  of  keeping  in- 
sects reduced  by  modern  orchard 
practice,  as  fertilization,  through  cul- 
tivation, and  atention  to  pruning  and 
other  operations,  can  not  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly  and  is  well  ap- 
preciated by  most  progressive  and 
successful  growers. 


The  foliage  of  stone  fruits,  as 
cherry,  plum,  and  peach,  is  on  the 
whole  quite  tender,  and  the  arsenical 


TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS 


W 


HY  do  we  call  AECADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Great  American  Ammoniate 


Because  it  is  made  in  America  from  American  coal  in  American 
plants,  and  is  the  only  important  and  promising  source  that  we  have 
within  our  own  borders.  American  farmers  are  wise  to  use  it  and 
develop  its  full  possibilities.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  best  top  dressing 
material  for  all  crops  that  need  nitrogen,  because  it  is  soluble,  quick- 
acting,  non-leaching,  all  available  and  always  easy  to  spread.  Try 
100  to  150  pounds  per  acre  on  your  orchard.,  field  crops,  vegetables  or 
pastures,  and  watch  the  result. 

Arcadian  SvilpKate  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for 
years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and 
years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and 
dry.  Ammonia  25 }4  per  cent.   Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  byt  CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific 
Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat  Cot, 
California  Fertilizer  Works.  Los  Angeles;  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific 
Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co. 
OREGON:  Portland;  Union  Meat  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica-  The 
tion,  write 


Agricultural 
Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Company 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  If  yon  sul- 
phur your  grape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affect- 
ed by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sul- 
vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleiir  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy:  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  par  poses, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand 
of  VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making 
Paste —  (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  "8"  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphnr. 
We  can  furnish  yon  this  sulphnr  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  yonr  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphnr  has  in- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

524  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  pur- 
pose you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred.  Tel.  Kearny  871.  I 
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"It  is  9afe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  You  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar— 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

J  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
I  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors.1"  . 


Cafhier 

French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

108  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


180  ">  4500 

GALLONJ- 
PER  MINUTE 


1AYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAt- 

PUMPX 

—  dive  most  dependable 
Service 
-over  6000  in  use 

Layne  $  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
LorAnrfelej" 
Cal. 


AJK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  NQ  25 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   Tou  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


sprays  should  be  employed  with  cau- 
tion. Arsenate  of  lead  Is  least  likely 
to  do  harm,  though  more  than  two 


applications,  especially  to  peach,  may 
cause  shotholing  and  dropping  of 
leaves,  and  burning:  of  fruit. 
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THE  FAVORITE  POWER  IN 
EVERY  IRRIGATION  PLANT 


Yon  can  See 
Them  on 
The  Job 


Fairbanks  -Morse 
"Y»  Oil  Engines 

10  H.P.  TO  200  H.P. 

EFFICIENCY  PROVEN  BY  SUCCESSFUL 
SERVICE  AT  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS.  ECO- 
NOMICALLY USE  LOW  PRICED  FUEL  OIL. 
WRITE  US  FOR  LIST  OF  OWNERS  WHO  WILL 
TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THEM. 
Our  electric  motors  are  also  widely  used  on  all 
kinds  of  pumps. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles       San  Francisco       Portland       Seattle  Spokane 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYBON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  bnilt  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FEANCISCO 


YISALIA 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

See  that  your  Drag  Saw  has  a  Simonds  blade 
to  get  the  most  from  your  machine. 

^Save  power  and  time. 

Simonds  Manufacturing 
Company 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  fress.] 


The  Saw  Makers  Since  1832. 
Fitchburg,  Max. 
New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Portland,  Oregon 


Grafting  Over  Old  Vines. 

Quite  an  acreage  of  wine  grapes 
has  been  worked  over  to  the  table 
varieties  and  will  continue  for  sev- 
eral weeks  yet.  Where  scions  have 
been  saved  and  properly  kept,  graft- 
ing is  likely  to  continue  for  another 
month  or  more,  particularly  on 
heavy  adobe  ground  in  the  northern 
counties. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank 

Of  Berkeley  paid  off  its  entire  im- 
pairment of  capital,  amounting  to 
some  $80,000,  on  March  31.  This  im- 
pairment was  made  in  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  organization  of 
the  institution,  furniture,  stationery, 
printing  and  general  overhead.  Of 
course  no  dividends  on  stock  could 
be  paid  until  this  impairment  had 
been  disposed  of.  Though  more  than 
$11,000,000  worth  of  loans  have  been 
closed,  not  a  single  foreclosure  has 
been  necessary  and  deferred  pay- 
ments have  been  negligible — a  good 
showing  for  the  management  and  for 
the  associations  of  farmers  who  have 
become  stockholders. 

Use  Dry  Lead  Arsenate. 

"I  have  used  the  dry  lead  arsenate 
— four  pounds  to  the  200  gallon  tank 
— for  two  years  on  my  90  acres  of 
pears  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
No,  never  had  any  russeting  from  it. 
What  I  like  about  it  is  that  it  is  not 
only  easier  to  mix  but  if  I  have  any 
left  over  I  can  keep  it  and  mix  it 
just  as  easily  next  spring."  This  is 
what  Theodore  Hook  of  Walnut  Creek 
told  us. 

The  Second  Sulphuring  of  Tines 

Should  be  done  in  the  bloom  or  as 
the  vines  come  into  bloom.  This  is 
next  in  importance  to  the  first  spray 
and  a  large  number  of  Italian  vine- 
yardists  claim  that  it  keeps  the  "set" 
of  fruit.  A  good  blower  saves  half 
the  sulphur  and  shoots  the  fine 
specks  into  every  cranny  of  the  clus- 
ter and  on  every  portion  of  the 
leaves.  Success  means  that  a  grow- 
er has  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains. 

Pears  Worked  Over. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Blake  of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley (Solano  County)  has  60  acres  of 
Bartlett  Pears  on  Keiffer  which  are 
regular  bearers,  but  she  is  having 
four  or  five  acres  worked  over  to 
Wilder  Early  to  furnish  a  moderate 
demand  for  these  succulent  little 
pears.  Amongst  other  fruits  on  this 
ranch  is  a  ten-acre  orchard  of  Wick- 
son  plums  that  are  said  to  bear  well. 
The  large  ones  are  shipped  as  Eure- 
kas  and  the  smaller  ones  as  Wick- 
sons.  Black  Diamond  plums  do  well 
here  and  promise  a  fine  crop  in  this 
valley.  The  20  acres  of  apricots  are 
all  Royals.  As  in  other  sections  the 
cots  here  were  injured  by  rain, 
though  quite  a  good  crop  seemed  still 
assured  when  we  were  there  the  end 
of  the  month  of  March. 

The  Sultanlna  Rosea — Arbor  Grapes 

Makes  a  good  arbor  grape.  It  is 
seedless,  has  long  clusters,  well 
sugared  and  can  be  kept  late  on  the 
vines  without  spoiling.  The  Black 
Hamburg,  Malvasia,  Lampasis,  Cor- 
nichon  and  Black  Muscats  all  train 
well.  The  Isabella  Regia  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest,  largest  and  sweetest 
of  the  American  varieties  and  covers 
an  arbor  very  rapidly.  All  these  va- 
rieties can  have  their  fruit  doubled 
in  size  and  the  clusters  made  square- 
shouldered  and  shapely  by  thinning 
out  the  grapes  with  a  pair  of  pointed 
scissors — a  fascinating  occupation  for 
ladies  who  have  the  time  and  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  perfect  fruit. 

Kings  County  Sells  Muscats. 

A  recent  advice  repoits  fresh  grape 
buyers  active  in  Kings  County  buy- 
ing up  muscats  for  shipping  next 
fall.  One  company  claims  to  have 
contracts  for  7,000  tons  and  there  are 
half  a  dozen  buyers  in  the  field.  It  is 
estimated  that  Kings  County  has  be- 
tween 12,000  and  13,000  acres  of  mus- 
cat vines,  with  a  probable  crop  of 
50,000  tons  of  green  grapes.  Eastern- 
ers not  only  appreciate  this  well  sug- 


ared fruit  as  a  dessert,  but  the  ex- 
pressed juice  makes  a  very  refresh- 
ing beverage.  "What  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  as 
the  saying  is. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Ex- 
change has  transacted  a  business  of 
$262,000,000  on  which  losses  from  bad 
debts  and  all  other  causes  have  been 
less  than  $8,000  (to  August  31,  1918) 
or  3-1000  of  one  per  cent!  The  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  Central  Exchange 
was  5%  cents  per  box.  The  total 
marketing  cost  amounting  to  1*4  per 
cent  of  the  gross  sales.  In  addition 
there  was  expended  for  advertising 
two  cents  per  box  of  oranges  and 
four  cents  per  box  of  lemons.  Total 
shipments  for  the  State  amounted  to 
19,506  carloads  of  oranges  and  grape 
fruit  and  5,823  carloads  of  lemons. 
Exchange  members  forwarded  6,452,- 
896  boxes  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit 
and  2,191,281  boxes  of  lemons  or  76 
per  cent  of  the  State's  shipments. 
Returns  f.  o.  b.  California  on  Ex- 
change fruit  approximated  $36,422,- 
200. 

Plant  Quarantine  is  Necessary. 

Says  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Data  gathered  shows 
that  from  Holland  1,051  infested  ship- 
ments were  received,  involving  148 
kinds  of  insect  pests;  from  Belgium 
1,306  infested  shipments  with  64 
kinds  of  insects;  from  France  347 
with  89  kinds  of  insects;  from  Eng- 
land 154  infested  with  62  kinds  of 
insects;  from  Japan  291  involving  108 
kinds  of  insects  and  from  Germany  12 
infested  shipments  with  15  kinds  of 
insect  pests.  Many  of  these  inter- 
cepted insects  are  not  known  in  this 
country  and  numbers  of  them  if  es- 
tablished would  become  important 
farm,  garden  or  forest  pests.  The 
gypsy  moth  was  20  years  in  Massa- 
chusetts before  it  was  known  through 
the  infestation  started  in  a  thickly 
populated  suburb  of  Boston.  And 
though  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
New  England  States  is  invaded  by 
this  and  the  Brown  tail  moth  (anoth- 
er foreigner)  the  clean-up  and  con- 
trol work  alone  amounts  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  by  the 
States  concerned  in  addition  to  over 
$300,000  a  year  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  this  purpose. 
Mendocino  County  Prune  Growers. 

These  growers  recently  organized 
and  will  become  a  unit  of  the  great 
(State)  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  in  so  doing  tak- 
ing another  important  step  in  the 
march  of  progress.  By  joining  the 
Pear  Growers'  Association  last  year, 
they  saved,  it  is  estimated,  about 
$20,000;  but,  more  than  that,  they 
have,  by  uniting,  formed  a  power  that 
can  make  itself  heard  in  council. 
Ukiah  has  a  flourishing  Farmers' 
Club  and  a  strong  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Association  as  well  as  a  Farmers'  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Weed  Drive  in  Stanislaus. 

A  steady  drive  against  noxious 
weeds  is  being  carried  out  in  Stanis- 
laus county  by  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner A.  L.  Rutherford,  who  invites 
the  co-operation  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  in  weed  control.  He  points 
out  very  pertinently  that  the  yellow 
star  thistle  and  morning  glory  have 
become  so  strongly  established  in 
some  centers  that  land  values  have 
diminished  and  farming  has  become 
more  expensive,  and  that  Johnson 
grass  has  entirely  taken  some  vine- 
yards and  rendered  orchards  unpro- 
ductive. 

A  Season  Why  Fig  Prices  Soared. 

In  fig  circles,  prices  recently  oflered 
for  the  coming  crop  have  evoked  as 
much  comment  as  does  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mouse  at  a  quilting  party. 
During  the  war,  importations  of  figs 
from  Smyrna  were  entirely  cut  aff 
and  the  high  prices  prevailing  were 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact 
that  United  States  and  European  mar- 
kets had  to  depend  largely  on  the 
California  crop.  Prices  will  not  be 
stabilized  till  it  is  known  what  im- 
portations may  be — if  any. 
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ATobody  has  yet  found  a  way  to  give  greater  protection 

*  V    thnn  imii'll  (Sot  mith 


than  you'll  get  with 

Braender 

Bull  Dog  Grip  Non  Skid 

Tires 

The  Most  Effective  Non-Skid 
Tire  Manufactured 

Whatever  road  you  travel — through  mud  or 
sand,  over  wet  pavements,  pounding  ruts  or  curbs 

BRAENDER  EQUIPPED 

means  the  limit  in  human  safety 

—AND    YOU'LL    BUY    LESS  TIRES 

Constructed  with  unusually  strong  side  walls,  and 
a  tough  wear-resisting  tread 

BRAENDER  NON-SKID  TIRES 

still  hold  the  World's  Record  for  Tire  Endurance 
established  in  competition  with  other  makes  years 
ago.  They  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  service 
running  over  with  satisfaction  and  good  measure. 

BRAENDER  TUBES — A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 
Manufactured  by 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 

Factory — RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
Branches  t 

New  York:  32  Broadway         Chicago  I  64-72  E.  14th  Street 
Philadelphia:  1350  W.  Glrard  Ave. 

On  sale  in  over  1,000  northwestern  towns.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  the  nearest  factory  branch,  or 

R.  W.  KINNEY  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

who  are  the  wholesale  distributors  and  they  will  tell  you  where  you 
may  procure  them. 


See 

Those 

Teeth? 

They 

Bite 

The 

Road 


Registered  Trademarks 


Distributors  in  practically 
all  sections 


WOKDS,  WORDS,  WORDS! 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  truly  grate- 
ful as  I  realize  that,  along  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  I  get  more 
for  my  money  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  than  for  any  other  thing  on 
earth  I  buy. 

Your  editorial  staff  is  A-No.  1.  I 
read  all  of  your  editorials.  Editors 
who  do  not  make  claims  of  knowing 
it  all  are  really  great  men,  as  well 
as  rather  scarce.  The  editorials  of 
the  Press  are  deep  without  being 
narrow.  They  are  broad  without 
being  shallow.  Yet  you  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  knowing  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  You  see  I  am  throwing 
the  bouquets  now.  They  look  so 
dinged  dreary  in  the  graveyard. 

Now,  dear  sir,  you  have  asked  for 
criticisms.  Here  is  one  worth  a 
thousand  "bucks"  to  your  up-to-date 
paper  in  part  payment  of  the  good 
that  the  paper  brings  me. 

The  university,  college,  and  high 
school  faculties  of  today  mournfully 
bewail  and  concede  the  fact  that  the 
students'  vocabulary  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is 
woefully  limited.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  professors  becoming  too  pro- 
fessional. They  speak  to  the  public 
with  their  pens  as  if  they  were  trying 
out  the  language  limitations  of  their 
fellow  dons  at  a  long-haired  faculty 
meeting. 

Here's  the  meat.  I  know  my  neigh- 
bors for  miles  around  me.  Only  two 
families  have  an  enclycopedia.  Many 
of  them  have  not  an  up-to-date  dic- 
tionary. I  know  that  four  of  them 
who  would  be  called  fairly  successful 
ranchers  have  not  any  kind  of  a  dic- 
tionary. Get  me  right.  These  men 
are  not  dudes.  But  if  you  asked  them, 
"What  is  a  proprietary  interest?  What 
kind  of  a  shrub  is  a  Mesopotamian 
Eden?  If  psychology  is  not  the  par- 
ticular line  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
what  is  a  psychology?  Is  it  a  new 
tractor?"  They  would  be  apt  to  say, 
"Damfino,"  and  grin. 

Great  documents  have  been  written 
in  very  simple  English.  God  knows,  I 
can't  even  use  American  pidgin — but 
that  should  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  long  for  the  simple  lan- 
guage. 

An  editorial  of  great  merit  in  your 
paper  some  months  ago  had  a  flow  of 
attenuated  words  that  would  make 
Dr.  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  want  to 
take  a  big  drink.— W.  T.  H.,  Ontario. 

[We  do  not  get  all  our  long  words 
out  of  the  dictionary;  sometimes  we 
make  a  few.  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  difficulty  in  knowing  what  they 
mean.  As  for  other  readers  under- 
standing them,  you  do  not  need  to 
worry.  We  can  tell  from  their  letters 
that  they  often  get  more  out  of  the 
words  than  we  put  into  them — there- 
fore why  worry?  When  we  were 
younger  we  did  wonder  whether  we 
might  not  be  writing  over  the  heads 
of  our  readers.  We  stopped  that  long 
ago  because  we  had  sense  enough  to 
realize  that  Rural  readers  carry  their 
heads  mighty  high,  and  if  one  tries 
to  "write  down"  to  them,  he  will  land 
his  blows  below  the  belt.  Nothing  is 
too  high  for  our  readers — not  even 
the  price  of  the  paper,  which  is  only 
$1  per  year  in  advance. — Editor.] 


POISON  FOR  CUTWORMS  IN  THE 
VINEYARD. 


[Written  for  the  Paclflc  Rural  Press 
by  Prof.  Fred.  T.  Btolettl.] 

As  soon  as  cultivation  has  destroyed 
the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  vineyard, 
the  cutworms,  having  nothing  else  to 
eat,  attack  the  vine-buds  and  shoots. 
Every  bud  attacked  represents  a  loss 
of  at  least  one  bunch  of  grapes.  The 
cutworms  can  be  destroyed  by  poison 
baits.  Several  formulas  have  given 
good  results  and  one  of  the  best  is  the 
following: 

A — White  arsenic,  one  pound. 
Sal  soda,  two  pounds. 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  in  a  large  iron  or  enamel  pot 
until  dissolved. 

B — Syrup   or  molasses  (cheap), 
one  pint. 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Two  chopped  lemons. 
C — Bran,  twenty  pounds. 
Mix  A  and  B  thoroughly  and  then 
d  bran  (C)  with  enough  water  to 
make  a  soft  mash.  Place  two  or  three 


small  lumps  as  large  as  peas  near  the 
base  of  each  vine.  On  large,  old  vines 
covered  with  rough  bark  a  small  lump 
should  be  placed  also  on  the  head  of 
the  stump.  The  bait  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  small  vines  or  they 
may  be  killed.  The  bait  should  be 
distributed  late  in  the  afternoon  so 
that  the  cutworms  will  get  it  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  vine  at  night  and 
before  it  dries  up. 
Bait  2.— 

White  arsenic,  one  pound;  sal  soda, 
two  pounds,  and  water,  one  gallon. 


Boil  until  dissolved,  then  add  and  mix 
syrup,  one  quart;  water,  20  gallons. 
Chop  alfalfa,  dip  in  the  solution  and 
distribute  in  the  vineyard  as  with  the 
first  bait.  This  bait  is  said  to  succeed 
in  some  cases  where  the  other  fails  to 
attract  the  cutworms. 


SPRAYING  DELICATE  FOLIAGE. 

Arsenate  of  lime  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  arsenate 
of  lead,  but  should  not  be  used  on 
plants  with  delicate  foliage,  such  as 
the  stone  fruits. 


BITTER  ALMOND  SEED 


and  all  varieties  of  fancy  undamaged 

BEAN  SEED 


For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 
M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO. 
44  W.  Weber  Ave.,   Stockton,  CaL 


Don't  forget  to  renew  your  subscription. 
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Wormy  Apples  and  Pears  Dorit  Pay. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  crop  of  clean  good  pears  and 
apples  this  year  is  as  good  as  wheat. 
A  crop  of  wormy  scabby  stuff  may  be 
taken  to  the  cider  or  vinegar  works 
(if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the 
neighborhood),  but  it  will  be  a  finan- 
cial failure. 

Men  who  are  successful  and  versed 
in  the  matter  of  spraying  are  never 
troubled  to  any  appreciable  extent 
with  the  codling  moth  except  when 
they  are  perhaps  adjacent  to  a  man 
who  never  sprays.  Because  the  bus- 
iness grower  knows  just  when  to 
carry  out  these  operations  against 
the  codling  moth  and  scab  and  he 
does  the  work  very  thoroughly. 

This  little  article  is  just  by  way  of 
a  reminder  to  men  who  have  other 
interests,  that  the  little  acre  or  two 
of  apples  and  pears  he  has  consti- 
tute a  pay-streak  and  will  pan  out 
well  if  they  are  "washed"  with  care. 
It  is  also  an  outline  for  new  men  of 
what  California  conditions  demand 
and  the  methods  most  in  use  by  suc- 
cessful men.  Spraying  for  codling 
moth  and  scab  has  been  carried  out 
in  California  for  30  years.  Now,  un- 
der the  spread  of  plant  diseases  and 
noxious  insects  by  huge  acreages,  and 
especially  because  of  our  new  stand- 
ardization laws  and  the  public  taste, 
the  demand  for  spraying  has  become 
imperative.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  isolated  districts  so  far  free 
fr»m  scab  and  codling  moth,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  apple  and  pear 
grower  to  spray  or  fail  at  his  own 
business. 

When  to  Spray  and  What  to  Use. 

The  codling  moths  are  about  and 
ready  to  lay  their  eggs  at  blooming 
time,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from 
75  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  first 
brood  are  laid  right  in  this  bloom  or 
calyx.  It  is  then  necessary  to  spray 
apples  when  say  three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  bloom  petals  have  fallen 
and  a  very  thorough  job  of  spraying 
must  be  done  so  that  a  drop  enters 
each  bloom  cup  or  calyx.  Then  when 
the  little  worm  hatches  out  and  goes 
to  nibble  his  way  into  the  tiny  apple 
he  gets  enough  arsenate  to  curl  him 
up  for  good.  Pears  should  also  be 
sprayed  after  the  bloom  petals  have 
fallen. 

The  spray  most  generally  used  and 
that  is  most  satisfactory  is  arsenate 
of  lead,  which  is  sold  in  both  paste 
and  powder  form.  The  paste  is  most 
in  favor  so  far,  though  the  powder  is 
easier  to  mix.  We  have  seen  no  rus- 
setting  from  its  use  that  could  be 
directly  traced  to  it  About  four 
pounds  of  the  paste  or  two  pounds 
of  the  powdered  acid  lead  arsenate 
is  used  at  the  first  spraying,  together 
with  a  Bordeaux  mixture  of  10-10-100 
strength,  or  Atonic  Sulphur,  10  pounds 
to  100  gallons,  or  Lime  Sulphur,  3 
gallons  to  100  gallons  water,  against 
scab.  In  the  Watsonville  section  we 
understand  that  the  acid  lead  arsen- 
ate is  used  at  the  first  spraying  and 
neutral  or  basic  lead  arsenate  at  any 
subsequent  spraying  to  avoid  injury 
to  foliage  or  russetting  of  fruit  In 
parts  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  neu- 
tral lead  arsenate  only  is  used  at 
first,  second  or  any  subsequent  spray, 
when  five  to  six  pounds  to  100  gal- 
lons are  used. 

The  second  spraying  should  be  ap- 
plied generally  about  three  weeks  af- 
ter the  first.  The  neutral  arsenate  of 
lead  may  be  increased  to  five  pounds 
of  paste  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
powder  to  100  gallons  plus  ten 
pounds  of  atomic  sulphur,  or  three 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur.  If  Bor- 
deaux is  used  instead  of  atomic  sul- 
phur for  scab  the  strength  may  be 
reduced  to  3-4.50  especially  if  it  is 
dull  weather,  though  we  prefer  one 
of  the  sulphurs  in  most  sections. 
The  third  spraying  is  often  carried 
out  to  insure  clean  work  and  takes 
place  (without  the  sulphur)  about 
two  weeks  after  the  second  spray. 
This  usually  controls  the  moth  ex- 
cept where  very  bad  infestations  are 
present.  Many  late  apple  growers 
make  a  practice  of  spraying  again  in 
August  and  sometimes  even  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Paris  Green. 

A  good  many  old-fashioned  apple 
men  still  stick  to  the  use  of  Paris 


Green  instead  of  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
Chinese,  many  of  them  prefer  this, 
using  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  to  200  gallons  of  water.  To 
avoid  injury  to  foliage  their  custom 
is  to  use  one  pound  of  lime  to  every 
ounce  of  Paris  green — an  amount  not 
necessary.  Thus  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  this  poison,  24  pounds  of 
slaked  lime  would  be  used.  Weldon 
recommends  only  10  pounds  milk  of 
lime  to  1%  pounds  of  green.  Paris 
green  cannot  be  used  without  the 
lime  as  it  would  burn  up  the  foliage. 


If  the  prospective  home  orchardist 
prepares  the  soil  where  his  fruits  are 
to  stand  as  thoroughly  as  he  does  his 
garden  before  planting  vegetable 
seeds,  the  subsequent  rapid  growth  of 
his  fruit  trees  will  amply  repay  him 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


P|  I VI  DC   absolutely   hydraullcally   and  automatically 
'  f'     *  v— *   water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins— 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Log  Angeles. 


THE  NEW 


CARS 

— why  they  are  a  good  investment 


Because , 


-there  are  three  new  models — a  car  to  answer  every 
buyer's  requirements. 

-Studebaker  quality,  dominant  for  67  years,  is  re- 
flected in  these  new  cars. 

-they  are  beautiful  in  design,  thoroughly  modern 
and  mechanically  right. 

-over  300,000  Studebaker  Cars  in  actual  service  in 
every  part  of  the  world  have  contributed  experience 
to  the  designing  and  building  of  the  New  Stude- 
baker Cars. 

-experimental  models  of  each  new  car  were  given 
a  gruelling  factory  test  of  40,000  miles,  over  the 
roughest  roads  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

-they  are  daily  proving  their  mechanical  excellence 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners 
everywhere. 

-Studebaker  has  put  into  each  new  car  the  most  care- 
ful and  experienced  workmanship  and  the  best 
materials  money  can  buy. 

-the  motor  of  each  new  car  gets  the  utmost  from 
every  gallon  of  fuel  consumed,  due  to  especially 
designed  carburetor  and  a  scientifically  designed 
hot-spot  intake  manifold. 

-uniform  distribution  of  weight  over  the  entire  chassis 
insures  unusually  high  tire  mileage. 


Because : 

— Studebaker  uses  genuine  leather  in  its  upholstery. 

— 24  distinct  paint  and  varnish  operations  insure  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  body  finish,  impervious  to 
changing  weather  conditions. 

— remarkable  accessibility  permits  inspection,  adjust- 
ment or  repair  with  little  effort  or  loss  of  time. 

— Studebaker  manufactures  completely  in  its  own 
plants  its  bodies,  axles,  motors,  transmissions,  steer- 
ing gears,  springs,  tops,  fenders,  and  cuts  its  own 
gears  and  other  vital  parts,  thus  eliminating  middle- 
men's profits. 

— Studebaker  maintains  what  are  probably  the  most 
complete  laboratories  in  the  automobile  industry  for 
the  development  and  the  proving  of  materials  used 
in  the  New  Studebaker  Cars. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  very  good  reasons 
for  Studebaker  value — why  Studebaker  can  and  does 
produce  cars  of  sterling  high  quality  at  low  prices. 
If  real  economy  is  your  consideration — if  you  want 
to  get  the  most  for  your  mouey — investigate  the  New 
Studebaker  Cars  before  you  buy.  And  if  you  pur- 
chase your  motor  car  on  the  same  basis  as  you  do 
your  blooded  stock  or  a  piece  of  farm  machinery — 
as  an  investment — then  Studebaker  should  be  your 
first  choice. 


The  LIGHT-FOUR 

$1225 


Detroit,  Mich. 


The  LIGHT-SIX 
$1585 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  BIG-SIX 
$1985 


Walkerville,  Canada 


Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


THE  NEW  BIG- SIX — The  Only  Car  at  its  Price  with  Cord  Tire  Equipment 
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Late  Pruning  and  the  Prune  Crop. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Pox.] 


A  prune  grower  said  to  the  writer 
a  short  time  ago,  "Quite  a  number  of 
prune  men  have  remarked  that  cer- 
tain men  (naming  four  different 
growers)  are  always  late  with  their 
plowing  and  yet  they  practically  al- 
ways get  good  crops."  These  four 
particular  orchards  are  all  heavy 
loamy  clays  or  clay  loams  with  a 
sub-stratum  of  clay  (of  good  quality) 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
theoretical  explanation  is  that  of  a 
wet  year  the  cover-crop  helps  to  rid 
the  soil  of  a  surplus  moisture,  and  if 
a  dry  year  the  texture  of  the  sur- 
face and  subsoil  helps  to  retain  what 
moisture  there  is.  Thrips  scarring  of 
the  fruit  is  just  as  common  here  as  in 
other  orchards,  but  in  at  least  two  of 
them  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
dead  wood  every  year.  That  it  is  not 
due  to  a  drowning  out  of  the  roots  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  last  year 
there  was  more  dead  wood  in  them 
than  ever  before  to  our  knowledge. 
The  writer  lived  near  enough  to  ob- 
serve these  two  for  15  years.  Never- 
thless,  under  conditions  of  a  very 
wet  winter  no  man  can  impeach  the 
owner's  judgment  if  he  plows  late, 
especially  if  he  disks  to  keep  it  from 
turning  up  in  blocks  big  enough  to 
break  a  man's  leg  if  they  fall  back 
into  the  furrow. 

A  good  clay  subsoil  at  a  depth  of 
five  or  six  feet  beneath  any  loamy 
surface  is  pretty  hard  to  beat  for  a 
prune  tree.  And  if  the  clay  is  of 
good  quality  and  not  impervious 
"gumbo,"  they  seem  to  do  pretty  well 
even  with  only  three  feet  of  soil  over, 
though  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  such  large  trees.  The  poor  at- 
tention and  poor  pruning  given  the 
two  orchards  named  above  have  al- 
ways irritated  the  writer  because  the 
results  in  fruit  with  such  poor  at- 
tention (one  light  plowing  and  then 
the  pulverizer  to  make  it  look  nice, 
next  to  no  spraying  and  rough  prun- 
ing) was  a  bad  example  to  new  men 
with  young  orchards  which  would  not 
respond  to  such  haphazard  methods. 
One  could  only  say,  "Well,  if  due  care 
had  been  exercised,  increased  results 
might  have  accrued,  and  anyway  the 
trees  could  be  sound  and  vigorous 
today  instead  of  being  hacked, 
stubbed  and  decrepit."  But  that  kind 
of  answer  is  not  always  reassuring. 
It  is  like  the  reply  to  a  man  who 
boasted  that  his  father  was  90  years 
of  age  and'  going  strong,  though  he 
used  liquor  and  tobacco  all  his  life. 
"Yes,"  said  Sweetness,  "but  if  he  had 
never  used  liquor  or  tobacco  he  might 
be  100  now!" 

Who  is  Going  to  Spray  for  Thrips 
Larvae? 

After  the  prune  petals  have  fallen 
it  is  usual  to  find  on  the  backs  of  the 
leaves  of  a  thrip's  infested  orchard 
many  tiny  thrips'  larvae  wandering 
about.  They  gnaw  the  leafbuds,  per- 
forating the  leaves  and  scar  the  stems 
of  the  fruit  and  the  fruit  itself,  which 
shows  up  later  in  rusty  patches.  They 
seem  to  do  more  damage  on  Imperial 
prunes  and  cherries  than  any  other, 
trees  and  some  prune  men  spray  for 
the  larvae  more  than  any  other  time. 
A  good  mixture  to  use  is  one  pint  of 
black  leaf  40  degrees  to  200  gallons 
of  water  together  with  eight  pounds 
of  flour  paste.  This  latter  not  only 
acts  as  a  spreader  but  in  the  case  of 
tiny  mites  it  sticks  them.  The  paste 
is  mixed  by  using  eight  pounds  of 
flour  to  eight  gallons  of  water  and 
then  shooting  it  into  the  spray  tank 
after  it  has  been  well  worked  fine. 

.  WHO  KNOWS  BEANS? 

There  seems  to  be  surely  more  in 
beans  than  most  people  know.  For 
example  the  Optimist,  a  bright  jour- 
nal published  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
some  striking  things  in  beanology,  to 
wit: 

During  the  hard  winter  of  1917-18, 
the  Michigan  bean  growers,  jobbers 
and  elevator  men  stood  aside  politely 
and  held  the  umbrella  while  the 
Japanese  and  California  crops  were 
unloaded  at  a  tremendous  profit.  The 
native  sons  of  California  have  ever 
been  loath  to  yield  the  palm  for 
courteous  self-suppression,  especial- 
ly to  anything  so,  shall  we  say  "Mid- 
Western,"  as  Michigan.   So  this  year 


they  bravely  raised  the  justly  famous 
umbrella  and  courageously  held  it 
while  Michigan  and  Japan  gradually 
disposed  of  their  holdings.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  so  co-ordinate  Cal- 
ifornia and  Michigan  that  Japan 
would  not  always  win? 

Why  did  the  Grain  Corporation 
during  the  last  half  of  February  buy, 
for  shipment  during  February  and 
March,  350  cars  of  Michigan  C.  H.  P. 
Beans  at  $9.25  per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  eleva- 
tors— and  150  cars  in  California  at 
that  time?  Michigan  quotations  were, 
$7.00  to  $8.00;  and  California,  $6.50 
to  $7.50.   

APRICOT    CONDITIONS  —  WATCH 
CLOSELY. 

In  our  issue  last  week  under  the 
above  heading  a  recommendation  to 
spray  cots  against  brown-rot  and 
shot-hole,  reads:  "A  spraying  (now) 
with  atomic  sulphur  of  20  vounds  to 
100  gallons"  should  read  "20  pounds 
to  200  gallons." 

Drain  tile  covered  in  a  trench  arc 
cheaper  than  open  ditches — they  don't 
waste  land. 


brmileage 


"Red  Crown"  gives  greater  mile* 
age  because  it  is  correctly  made, 
straight-distilled,  all-re finery 
gasoline.  Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(CtlUwafaO 


7/ie  Gasoline  of  Quality 


MOHAWK  TIRES 

vs 

Slippery  Pavements 

When  you  drive  on  wet,  slippery  pavement,  you 
want  tires  that  will  do  their  share  in  holding  your  car 
safe — that  will  carry  you  where  you're  going  and 
bring  youbacksafely, without  trouble.  Mohawks  will. 

And  when  you  turn  off  the  pavement — onto  a 
cobblestone,  clay,  mud',  macadam  or  fresh  cut  stone 
road — you  want  the  same,  sure,  dependable  service. 
Mohawks  give  it. 

The  point  is,  many  tires  will  stand  up  well  under 
favorable  conditions — city  pavements,  for  example. 
But  Mohawk  tires  yield  big  mileage — always — on 
good  roads  or  bad. 

And  the  reason  is  the  plain,  logical  reason  that 
makes  any  product  superior— more  andbetterquality. 

In  the  first  place,  we  don't  claim  any  secret  or 
mysterious  processes.  We  don't  find  these  neces- 
sary. We  have  found,  however,  that  by  using  only 
the  finest  rubber,  the  toughest  Sea  Island  Cotton 
for  fabric  and  more  generous  quantities  of  material, 
we  can  produce  a  stronger,  longer  wearing  tire. 

We  believe  in  expert  workmanship — so  each 
Mohawk  builder  is  a  veteran  and  experienced 
tire  maker 

One  other  important  factor — and  you  have  the 
reason  complete.  Without  watered  stock  or  bonded 
encumbrance  of  any  kind  we  are  able  to  operate  a 
healthy  plant  on  a  reasonable  return,  without  worry 
about  extra  large  profits,  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Think  it  over.  And  remember  that  Mohawk  tires 
actually  represent  more  value  for  your  money. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  at: 

Naw  York    Boston    Chicago    Atlanta    Ktnui  City    San  FrancUco 


MOHAWK 

*m  TIRES 


Mohawk  tires  yield  big  mileage  on  good  roada  or 
bad.  But  Mohawke,  and  every  other  tire  would 
yield  an  extremely  higher  mileage  if  there  were 
good  roada. 

Are  you  doing  all  you  can  te  imtftre  re  the  road* 
YOUR  tires  must  travel? 
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Specialization  Satisfies  Dairymen. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees  by  J.  A.  Robson,  Eureka.] 


The  first  creamery  in  the  State  of 
California  was  built  in  the  late 
eighties  at  Ferndale,  Humboldt  coun- 
ty, by  a  number  of  the  enterprising 
dairymen  and  business  men  of  the  Eel 
River  section.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  leadership  in  the  handling 
as  well  as  the  production  of  milk  and 
milk  products,  maintained  until  the 
last  four  or  five  years  by  the  northern 
California  section  over  the  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  inauguration 
of  vast  irrigation  systems  in  Stanis- 
laus county  gave  great  impetus  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  that  district,  and 
first  place  went  to  that  county  a  few 
years  ago — a  position  it  still  holds. 
Irrigation  also  brought  similar  ad- 
vantages to  the  Imperial  Valley  sec- 
tion and  in  1916-1917  Humboldt  coun- 
ty dropped  to  third  place.  However, 
the  report  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1918,  again  accords  second  place  in 
butter  production  to  Humboldt  county, 
and  that  with  a  cheese  output  almost 
four  times  as  great  as  1917. 

This  big  increase  in  dairy  products 
is  attributable  to  the  modern  and 
highly  specialized  methods  in  vogue 
in  the  handling  of  the  herds,  and  also 
in  the  conduct  of  the  plants  which 
•  take  care  of  the  raw  product  rather 
than  .to  any  increase  in  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  the  dairy  business. 
Unlike  Stanislaus  county  and  Imperial 
Valley,  there  has  been  no  vast  agri- 
cultural project  to  suddenly  open  up 
new  fields  to  the  dairy  business ;  Hum- 
boldt dairy  district  is  confined  to  prac- 
tically the  same  area  that  it  has  occu- 
pied for  many  years.  That  this  dis- 
trict is  again  able  to  "come  back"  is, 
accordingly,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
far-seeing  methods  of  the  dairymen 
and  creamery  men  of  Humboldt 
county,  who,  through  a  long  experi- 
ence, have  learned  the  advantages  of 
specialization. 

Time  was  when  the  dairymen 
sought  to  provide  their  own  market 
by  the  establishment  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  small  creameries,  each  work- 
ing independently  and  taking  care  of 
the  output  of  one  small  section.  A 
dozen  or  more  sprang  up  after  the 
building  of  the  first  creamery  at  Fern- 
dale,  including  the  Grizzley  Bluff 
Creamery,  Ferndale  Creamery,  Alton 
Creamery,  Scotia  Creamery,  Loleta. 
Creamery,  Redpole  Creamery,  Seaside 
Creamery,  Elk  River  Creamery,  Pine 
Creamery  and  three  small  plants  in 
Areata.  The  creamery  operators,  who 
generally  were  also  dairymen,  soon 
found  that  the  system  not  only  en- 
tailed a  great  deal  of  labor  and  con- 
fusion but  gobbled  up  the  profits  as 
well.  The  cost  of  manufacture  in  a 
small  plant  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  large  plants,  and  the  products 
were  so  scattered  that  marketing  be- 
came a  bothersome  problem.  The  but- 
ter for  the  most  part  was  handled  by 
commission  men  in  San  Francisco. 

Under  these  conditions  the  dairy- 
men began  to  scramble  from  under 
the  load  and  devote  their  entire  at- 
tention to  their  herds.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  consolidated  and  others 
were  bought  up  by  large  creamery 
concerns,  until  today  the  Humboldt 
section  has  four  large  creamery  and 
milk  condensing  plants,  each  equipped 


with  all  the  latest  devices  and  best 
machinery  obtainable  in  turning  out 
butter  and  other  milk  products.  It 
has  been  the  dairyman's  business  to 
increase  his  outp.ut;  not  by  buying 
more  cows,  but  by  weeding  out  the 
poor  ones  and  replacing  them  with 
producers.  It  has  been  the  creamery- 
man's  business  to  systematize  and 
specialize  his  plant  so  that  no  part 
of  the  milk  is  wasted,  or  utilized  as 
hog  feed  as  in  the  old  days..  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  eastern  pork 
packer's  save  everything  but  the' 
squeal;  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  big  creamery  establishments  of 
Humboldt  county  utilize  everything 
but  the  "bawl." 

The  four  most  important  creamery 
establishments  in  the  Humboldt  dis- 
trict are  the  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby 
plant  at  Loleta,  handling  large 
amounts  of  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk  in  addition  to  a 
big  butter  output;  the  California  Cen- 
tral Creameries,  with  plants  at  Fern- 
dale, Eureka  and  Areata,  handling 
butter,  powdered  milk,  milk  sugar, 
cheese  and  Swiss  cheese,  casein  and 
albumen;  the  plant  of  the  United 
Creameries  at  Areata,  handling  butter 
and  casein;  the  Valley  Flower  Cream- 
ery at  Ferndale,  equipped  for  the  first 
time  this  season  with  a  condensing 
plant  in  addition  to  its  butter  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  there  is 
the  old  Grizzley  Bluff  Creamery  still 
operating  and  turning  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4,000  pounds  of  butter 
daily,  which  is  bought  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Central  Creameries;  the  old 
Ferndale  Creamery,  and  the  plant  of 
the  Orick  Dairy  Association  owned  by 
the  dairymen  of  Orick  but  operated 
by  the  California  Central  Creameries 
as  a  cheese  factory  under  a  lease. 

The  California  Central  Creameries 
is  the  only  concern  yet  to  enter  the 
cheese  field  in  Humboldt,  the  report 
of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  giving  a 
total  of  898,880  pounds  for  the  past 
year  as  against  253,602  pounds  for  the 
previous  year.  This  organization  has 
already  achieved  national  recognition 
for  its  output  of  Golden  State  "Swiss" 
Cheese,  an  old-world  product  that  will 
doubtless  be  supplied  Americans 
hereafter  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on 
the  dairy  and  creamery  industry  in 
northern  California  by  a  study  of  the 
accompanying  tables,  covering  the 
prices  paid  for  butterfat  by  the  four 
leading  creamery  plants  in  Humboldt. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in 
rates  has  been  steady  during  the  four 
years  just  ending,  the  average  price 
for  1918  being  about  twice  what  it  was 
in  1915.  Analysis  shows  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief  that  the 
creameries  were  amassing  fortunes 
out  of  the  high  prices  asked  for  butter 
during  the  war  period,  the  greater 
part  of  the  wealth  brought  by  the  sale 
of  butter  and  other  milk  products  was 
turned  over  to  the  dairymen  for  their 
butterfat,  and  the  dairymen,  in  turn, 
were  forced  to  use  most  of  It  for  the 
enormous  feed  bills  brought  about 
through  the  increase  in  prices  of  hay 
and  concentrates. 


BUTTERFAT  PRICES  PAID  BY  LEADING  HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  CREAMERIES 

1915        1916        1917        1918     1919  (2mm.) 

California  Central  Creameries    30  84  47%        69  6414 

Libby.  McNeil  &  Libby   29%        34  48  69%  64% 

United  Creameries    30%        84%        46%        69  64 

33M 


Valley  Flower  Creamery 


29% 


47% 


69 


63% 


Barley  Did  Not  Dry  Up  Cows. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  barley  for  milk  cows  held  by  many 
dairymen  who  believe  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  dry  up  the  cows.  To 
prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  be- 
lief and  to  determine  the  value  of  bar- 
ley as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows,  Profes- 
sors F.  W.  Woll  and  E.  C.  Voorhies 
of  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  have 
been  conducting  experiments  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  results  are  now 
given  in  a  new  bulletin,  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Barley  on  the  Milk  Secretion 
of  Cows,"  issued  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Berkeley. 

It  was  decided  to  feed  barley  as  the 
sole  concentrate  to  a  good  type  of  a 


dairy  cow  for  several  lactation  pe- 
riods, in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay  or  al- 
falfa and  silage,  and  to  use  barley 
heavily — up  to  the  limit  of  the  cows' 
acceptance.  She  ate  as  much  as  15 
pounds  daily,  but  10  pounds  was  or- 
dinarily her  limit,  and  the  average  for 
these  periods  was  8.5  pounds  per  day. 

Results  show  that  during  three 
years  when  barley  was  fed  as  the  sole 
concentrate  she  produced  an  average 
of  2,533  pounds,  or  28.5  per  cent,  more 
milk  than  when  fed  mixed  grain,  and 
her  average  production  of  butter  fat 
was  increased  by  seventy-five  pounds, 
or  25.3  per  cent  Her  lactation  pe- 
riods were  31   days    (10  per  cent) 


There  are 
no  sabttituteM 

for  dairy  food* 


Why  Does  Farmer  Brown  Make  More  Dairy 
Profits  Than  Farmer  Smith  ? 

Both  get  about  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of 
milk  each  month  from  the  herd.  But  Brown's 
butterfat  checks  are  considerably  more  than 
Smith's.    Mysterious?  No. 

Farmer  Brown  useB  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Sepa- 
rator— the  only  separator  that  skims  clean  at  any  speed, 

while  Farmer  Smith  uses  a  fixed-feed  separator. 

Farmer  Brown  knows  that  he  is  skimming  clean  with  hia 
Sharpies.  Farmer  Smith  thinks  he  is  turning  the  separa- 
tor handle  at  the  fixed,  normal  speed  all  the  time. 

Official  tests  prove  that  95%  of  all  separators  are  turned 
below  speed  and  that  a  fixed-feed  separator  wastes  $7  to 
$10  of  butterfat  per  cow  every  year.  (Send  for  Official 
Bulletin.) 

Are  you  like  Farmer  Brown  or  Farmer  Smith? 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

"Skims  clean  at  any  speed" 

No  other  separator  has  the  patented  Sharpies  Suction-feed 
principle — no  other  separator  can  skim  clean  at  any  speed;  no 
other  separator  absolutely  prevents  butterfat  loss.  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  cannot  be  imitated  as  U.  S.  Patents  protect  it 

Find  out  more  about  this  remarkable  Separator  by  (end- 
ing for  Sharpies  literature.  Also,  free,  Sharpies  Book  of 
Old  Songs.    Write  nearest  office,  addressing  Department  31 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Sharpie.  Milker— Trim  ONLY  Milker  with  a  5o«..JC 

>t-ad  for  Catalogue. 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Over  2,425,000  Sharplet  Separator!  in  Daily  Urn. 


Toronto 

DC-89 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  in  the  ret  of 
PRINCE 
RIVERSIDE  WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  recortf 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1017-18.  Hia 
.  ret  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding  his  daughters  to 
Kinr  Komdyke  Pontiac.  our 
young  S6.500  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  fine  type, 

and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  and 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Teated. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  BIGDON,  Owner 


TULARE,  CAL. 


H.  L.  It  KIM),  Herder 
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Universal 

natural  milRer 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


A  Money  Maker — A  Money  Saver 


The  first  cost  of  a  Universal 
atural  Milker  is  a  small  item 
when  its  benefits  are  consid- 
ered. 

Once  installed  it  goes  on 
twice  a  day  saving  time  and 
adding  profits.  Cows  like  its 
easy  alteranting  action  and 
give  more  milk. 


That  "is  why  Universals  have 
the  unqualified'  endorsement  of 
thousands  of  farmers. 

The  Universal  is  easily  in- 
stalled, so  simple  that  anyone 
about  the  farm  can  operate  it 
and  its  easy  alternating  action 
closely  approximates  nature 
way. 


Universal  rubber  lined  teat 
cups  fit  any  cow,  are  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  Read  what  one  of 
many  users  has  to  say  about 
the  Universal. 

Then  send  for  our  catalogue 
giving  complete  information. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co., 


70  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCHERONS  -  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 
ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
descendants  oi  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  cound- 
ness  and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
every  horse.  If  your  community  is  in 
need  of  a  high-class  stallion,  come  to 
Patterson,  California,  and  see  the  largest 
and  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL   PRICES   AND   LIBERAL   TERMS   FOR  THE  NEXT 
SIXTY  DAYS 
Visitors  Welcome.  Correspondence  Invited. 
N.   W.  THOMPSON,    Patterson,  California 


longer  when  on  barley,  and  she 
weighed  an  average  of  29  pounds 
heavier. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  results  ob- 
tained to  indicate  that  an  exclusive 
or  even  a  heavy,  long-continued  feed- 
ing of  barley  had  any  deleterious  in- 
fluence on  tie  milk  secretion  of  the 
cow.  On  the  contrary,  her  production 
was  greatly  increased,  her  lactation 
periods  lengthened,  she  weighed 
heavier,  was  in  perfect  health  and 
maintained  an  excellent  appetite. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  feed- 
ing two  pure-bred  cows  through  three 
lactation  periods,  and  in  feeding  a 
number  of  cows  through  brief  periods. 

However,  the  data  secured  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  show  that  bar- 
ley is  a  better  feed  than  a  mixed  ra- 
tion, for  experience  has  proved  that 
variety  is  a  very  desirable  factor. 
Still,  barley  is  shown  to  be  a  most 
valuable  dairy  feed,  and  as  it  is  sound 
dairy  economics  to  feed  crops  grown 
on  the  farm  as  far  as  possible,  if  bar- 
ley is  raised  it  may  be  fed  without 
fear  that  it  will  dry  up  the  cows. 

When  the  price  has  not  been  arti- 
ficially raised  through  a  demand  for 
other  purposes  than  stock  feeding, 
barley  is  to  be  recommended  for  dairy 
cows — not  barley  hay  or  stubble  as  a 
sole  feed,  but  the  grain,  hay  or  stub- 
ble with  alfalfa  hay;  or  better  still, 
with  alfalfa  and  some  succulent  feed, 
such  as  silage  or  roots. 


McGILLIYRAY    DISPERSAL  SALE. 


When  a  man  has  been  breeding  both 
registered  cows  and  grades,  and  de- 
cides to  sell  off  the  grades,  it  affords 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  buy  high- 
class  stock.  He  has  a  valuable  bull 
for  use  on  his  pure-breds,  and  gen- 
erally breeds  up  his  grade  herd  with 
this  same  bull. 

That  is  just  what  James  Mc  Gilli- 
vray  of  Sacramento  has  been  doing 
for  many  years,  and  the  result  is  one 
of  the  best  herds  of  grade  Holsteins 
in  the  state — young  cows  of  good  size, 
well  marked,  and  with  fine  udders. 

Hereafter  Mr.  Mc  Gillivray  will 
keep  only  registered  stock  and  the 
entire  herd  of  grade  Holsteins  will  be 
sold  Tuesday,  April  29,  at  the  farm 
two  miles  south  of  the  Sacramento 
city  limits.  A  good  chance  to  pick 
some  plums. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  CONGRESS 
SALE. 


The  sale  of  Milking  Shorthorns  held 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  last  month  demonstrates 
that  the  closing  up  of  the  western 
ranges  is  compelling  farmers  to  look 
to  the  dual  purpose  cow  as  one  of 
their  salvations.  Two  heavy  buyers 
were  Colorado  men  who  went  way 
back  East  to  get  the  stock  which  they 
considered  best  for  their  needs.  In 
fact,  the  demand  for  Milking  Short- 
horns is  so  heavy  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast 
states  now  that  the  Otis  herd  main- 
tains a  branch  herd  at  Colorado 
Springs  and  has  a  representative  in 
this  state — Thomas  Harrison  of  Santa 
Rosa.  At  the  Milking  Shorthorn  sale 
106  head  averaged  $516  with  a  top  cow 
at  $1,850  and  a  top  bull  at  $750. 

The  first  day  of  the  congress  was 
given  over  to  judging  and  a  great  im- 
provement was  noticed  in  the  quality 
of  the  cattle.  Animals  from  the  Otis 
herd  carried  off  the  honors  in  almost 
all  classes. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and   bull  calves   of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Oal. 

R.  D.  "Ai,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


sired  by  some  of  the  greatest  boars  of 
the  breed,  yet  an  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed to  buy  them  at  farmers'  prices. 


The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Monroe- 
ville  Orchard  at  Rotavele  Station,  five 
miles  south  of  Hamilton  City. 


NAPA  HOSPITAL  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 


The  mere  fact  that  last  year  the  117 
cows  and  heifers  in  the  Napa  State 
Hospital  herd  averaged  11,503.6 
pounds  of  milk  should  be  sufficient  to 
attract  buyers  of  high-class  Holsteins 
to  the  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Hospital, 
Napa,  May  3.  Hereafter  only  regis- 
tered Holsteins  will  be  kept,  and  100 
grades  will  be  offered!  at  this  sale. 
The  herd  is  the  result  of  fourteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  and  select- 
ing, and  has  been  tested  regularly  for 
tuberculosis  for  ten  years.  There  will 
be  heavy  producing  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  noted  bulls,  also  young  bulls 
good  enough  to  head  purebred  herds. 


Removing  the  hot,  sweaty  harness 
m  the  horses  while  they  are  at  rest 
noon  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 


Calf  Profits 

you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

!  has  been  known  since  the  year  1800 'as  the  com- 
'  plcto  :ntlk' substitute.  Costa  lesa  than  half  a*  much 
13  milk  —  prevents  scourinc  -  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g£  KS^^r'WX 

COULSON  CO.   -   -       Petaluma,  Cnl. 


SUPERIOR   COMPANY  TO  SELL 
SUPERIOR  BERESHIRES. 


Here  is  a  sale  of  tops.  The  Superior 
California  Farm  Lands  Company  sells 
all  but  the  very  best  of  its  registered 
Berkshires  for  pork,  and  on  May  1 
will  offer  75  head  selected  from  the 
younger  animals  in  its  immense  herd 
of  over  500  hogs.  This  insures  buyers 
of  supreme  quality.   The  animals  are 
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PROPOSED  BUILDING  FOR  THE  PACIFIC   INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION. 


A  campaign  I"  now  In  progress  to  pat  the  Pacific  International  Livestock 
Show  nt  Portlnnil  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  if  successful  this  building;  will  be 
erected.  It  will  be  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States,  covering  TV- 
acres  of  a  15-acre  site,  and  costing  aboat  9250.000.  It  will  accommodate  1,000 
dairy  cattle,  800  beef  cattle.  4,000  hogs,  4*000  sheep  and  goats,  and  400  horses. 


In  the  center  will  be  a  stadium  seating  s.000  people,  with  a  rlnc  for  night  horse 
shows  aad  judging  purposes.  Frank  Brown,  the  well-known  president,  and  O. 
1M.  Plnmmer,  the  live-wire  manager,  have  been  spending  some  time  .In  onr 
state,  attending  the  sales  and  conventions  at  Davis  aad  taking  In  other  livestock 
meetings. 


Rubbing  Elbows  With  Other  Breeders 

[.Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thus.  F.  McConnell.] 


*  Cleanliness  the  Watchword. 

At  the  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Peta- 
luma,  an  excellent  herd  of  milking 
Shorthorns  was  found,  indicating 
clearly  that  the  owners  believe  in 
keeping  only  the  best.  A  bunch  of 
heifers  that  were  close  in  showed  ex- 
cellent type,  and  while  all  were  good, 
one  in  particular,  Millie  Richardson 
6th,  would  show  up  well  in  the  best 
of  company.  She  has  recently  dropped 
a  calf  by  the  junior  herd  bull.  Grand 
Wapsie,  that  is  about  as  classy  a 
youngster  as  will  be  found  anywhere. 

This  bull,  Grand  Wapsie,  is  from 
the  noted  Little  herd  of  milking 
shorthorns  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  and 
judging  from  the  few  calves  already 
dropped  he  will  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  senior  herd  sire,  Oxford 
Duke  2nd. 

The  calves  all  looked  so  clean  and 
healthy  that  the  writer  inquired  if 
there  had  been  any  loss  from  scours 
or  other  troubles,  and  the  reply  was 
that  only  one  calf  had  been  lost  in 
two  years  from  any  cause.  This 
healthy  condition  is  attributed  to 
cleanliness  of  stables  and  feeding 
utensils  combined  with  good  location 
of  barns  and  stables.  In  talking 
about  feed  rations  mention  was  made 
of  the  desirability  of  having  plenty  of 
pumpkins  for  succulent  feed  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  to  bridge  over 
between  pasture  seasons.  Nothing 
else  fed  at  this  ranch  seems  to  be 
quite  so  good. 

Pigs  and  Prunes. 
Unlike  most  of  their  neighbors  who 
raise  nothing  but  prunes,  R.  J.  Merrill 
&  Son  of  Imperial  Stock  Farm,  Mor- 
gan Hill,  commenced  to  branch  out 
about  8  years  ago  and  raise  registered  ', 
Berkshires.  They  pasture  their  hogs 
in  the  prune  orchards  when  possible, 
and  also  .stow  what  alfalfa  and  giant 
half-su.  :r  stock  beets  they  can. 
They  supplement  these  succulent 
feeds  with  generous  grain  rations, 
being  careful  to  buy  judiciously  and 
whenever  the  market  seems  best. 

Heretofore  the  Merrill's  have  not 
shown  their  stock,  but  this  year  they 
have  4  gilts  and  a  boar,  sired  by 
Winona  Champion  13th  and  out  of 
Forest  Grove  Laurel  14th,  that  If 
carefully  fed  will  be  inside  the  money 
in  the  get-of-sire  and  produce-of-dam 
classes  anywhere.  These  animals  are 
uniformly  long  and  deep  in  body, 
nicely  marked,  true  to  type  and  have 
a  world  of  quality. 

One  of  the  aged  sows  in  this  herd. 
Matchless  Longfellow's  Model,  re- 
cently farrowed  14  pigs  and  has  al- 
ways had  big  litters.  She  is  the  kind 
that  the  hog  syndicates  like  to  lead 
people  to  believe  are  very  common. 
Another  aged  sow  in  this  herd  that 
has  always  given  a  good  account  of 
herself  is  Mayfleld  Nellie  3rd,  bred  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak. 

Unlqne  Detnsking  Method. 
Fred  Gatewood,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Hanford,  has  a  unique  way 
of  removing  a  boar's  tusks.  He  uses 
an  ordinary  horseshoer's  pinchers 
when  the  boar  Is  serving  a  sow.  He 
has  no  trouble  in  opening  the  boar's 
mouth  at  this  time,  and  cutting  or 


breaking  off  the  tusks.  He  says  that 
the  method  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  usual  method,  which  is  more  or 
less  of  a  fight  with  the  animal  and  a 
consequent  irritation  to  the  boar's 
disposition,  resulting  in  a  tendency  to 
make  him  permanently  cross  and 
mean. 

Cloverdale  Hogs  in  Clover. 

Cloverdale  Farm,  Escondido,  is  an 


ideal  place  for  hog  raising.  Thw 
farm,  which  is  located  in  the  pic- 
turesque San  Pasqual  Valley,  consists 
of  60  acres  in  alfalfa  and  500  acres 
in  grain.  It  is  owned  by  G.  J.  Bach 
of  San  Diego  and  is  leased  for  a  term 
of  years  by  G.  R.  Cloes.  who  showed 
his  faith  in  big  type  Poland-Chinas 
by  buying  the  entire  Whitten  Ranch 
herd  soon  after  Mr.  Whitten  sold  his 
ranch  last  year. 

Mr.  Cloes  says  that  he  selected  the 
big  type  Poland-Chinas  for  their  quiet 
dispositions,  quick  maturing  and  easy 


feeding  qualities.  He  believes  that 
they  will  produce  the  highest  quality 
of  meats,  particularly  hams  and 
shoulders.  He  also  believes  that 
Poland-Chinas  properly  bred  and  fed 
will  bring  quicker  returns  and  greater 
profit  than  any  other  kind  of  live- 
stock. 

The  herd  consists  of  50  brood  sows 
and  gilts  of  A  Wonder,  Chief  Price, 
Big  Jumbo  and  Big  Timm  blood  lines 
and  is  headed  by  the  $1,000  boar, 
Jumbo  Model,  assisted  by  Whitten's 
Big  Bob,  a  son  of  Big  Bob. 


Don't 


Veedol  txftmr 


Ordinary  oil 

after  use  use 
Sho win g    medimen t   fo rtnod 
after  500  011/ei  of  running 


let  inferior  oil 

stop  your  tractor 


1    iLrani  ^itfe^T 

i  llllll   nil 


Give  special  care  to 
your  truck 

The  farm  truck  make,  money 
lor  the  farmer  Just  so  lone  as  it 
runs  at  minimum  cost  for  repairs 
and  layups.  Geared  low, the  truck 
engine  develops  heat  leas  only 
than  that  of  the  tractor. 

Inferior  oil  that  breaks  down 
onder  heat  and  forma  sediment 
is  responsible  for  almost  every 
difficulty  with  the  truck  engine. 

Veedol,  the  lubricant  that  re- 
sists beat,  reduces  sediment 
formed  by  86%. 

Because  It  resists  heat.  Veedol 
reduces  evaporation  25%  to  M%. 
This  means  great  economy  per 
mile  and  per  gallon  as  weU  as 
protection  against  ordinary  en- 
gine troubles. 


NINETY  per  cent  of  the  en- 
gine troubles  of  a  tractor  are 
preventable.  With  proper 
care  and  attention  there  need  be  no 
stops  or  layups  for  repairs  during  the 
months  when  your  tractor  is  in  con- 
tinuous service. 

At  harvest  or  ploughing  time 
your  machine  may  be  worth  several 
hundred  dollars  a  day.  If  it  stops, 
you  not  only  lose  its  service  but  pay 
repair  bills  in  addition. 

Inferior  oil  is  the  cause  of  90  %  of 
tractor  engine  trouble.  Excessive 
dilution  of  the  oil  supply  by  fuel; 
loose  bearings;  overheating;  excess- 
ive carbon  deposits;  knocking — all 
are  directly  traceable  to  poor  oil. 

Soloing  tractor  problem* 

The  special  problem  of  tractor 
lubrication  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  tractor  runs  at  full  engine  speed 
for  hours  at  a  time.  Tremendous 
heat  is  developed. 

Under  this  intense  heat  ordinary 
oil  breaks  down  very  rapidly,  form- 
ing large  quantities  of  sediment 
which  has  no  lubricating  value. 

How  Veedol,  the  lubricant  that 
resists  heat,  prevents  the  formation 
of  sediment  is  shown  by  the  two 
bottles  illustrated  above. 

Veedol  is  used  and  approved  and 
recommended  by  leading  tractor 
manufacturers,  and  carried  in  stock 
and  sold  by  their  agents  throughout 


the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
the  official  tests  at  the  tractor  dem- 
onstration at  Salina,  July  23rd  and 
24th,  1918,  Veedol  Special  Heavy 
was  used  by  all  the  leading  tractor 
manufacturers.  It  was  proven  that 
Veedol  Special  Heavy  was  superior 
to  other  oils  for  the  automobile  type 
of  tractor,  as  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  crankcase  contained 
a  lower  percentage  of  kerosene  con- 
tamination. Its  kerosene  content 
was  25%  less  than  the  average  tests 
of  the  other  makes  of  ordinary  trac- 
tor oil. 

Veedol  Special  Heavy  is  recom- 
mended particularly  by  Ford  son  and 
International  Harvester  Company 
dealers. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Tour  desler  bss  Veedol  in  stock  or  can 
get  it  for  you.  If  he  cannot  supply  you. 
write  us  for  the  nsme  of  the  nesrest 
Veedol  desler.  Enclose  10c  for  a  copy  of 
the  100-page  Veedol  book  describing  in- 
ternal combustion  engines.  This  book 
will  ssve  you  many  dollars  and  help 
you  keep  your  gasoline  engines  running 
at  minimum  cast. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Dapm  rtment 
774    Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 
Branches  mr  dietribatmrm  in  all  principal 
atict  of  the  United  Stat**  and  Canada 
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Fish  Meal  Cheap  Protein  For  Hogs 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


Experiments  have  proved  that 
when  skim  milk  is  not  available,  the 
feeding  value  of  corn,  barley  and  oth- 
er grains  has  increased  about  25  per 
cent  by  the  addition  of  an  animal- 
matter  protein  feed.  Tankage  has 
been  used  almost  universally,  but  It 
is  a  high-priced  feed  and  a  substitute 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  hog  rais- 
ers. 

Outside  of  the  meat  industry  there 
is  but  one  practicable  source  of  ani- 
mal-matter protein,  and  that  is  fish. 
In  Europe  where  more  congested  con- 
ditions enforce  a  change,  fish  meal 
has  been  used  for  years  with  excel- 
lent results  and  there  are  numerous 
factories  where  fish  are  converted 
into  feed. 

In  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  fish  are  caught  in  large  quan- 
tities, rendering  plants  have  been  es- 
tablished and  fish  refuse  and  inedible 
varieties  of  fish  are  converted  into  a 
meal  that  is  of  soft  texture,  fine  in 
mechanical  condition  and  clean  in 
smell.  There  is  the  characteristic 
fish  odor,  but  it  is  not  unpleasant. 

To  determine  the  value  of  fish  meal 
as  compared  with  tankage — also  with 
skimmilk  and  milkoline — Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson  of  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  carried  on  an  experiment 
through  43  days  ending  April  10,  feed- 
ing four  lots  of  hogs  these  different 
protein  supplements  with  barley.  It 
required  4.08  pounds  barley  and  6.96 
pounds  skimmilk  to  make  a  pound  of 
gain;  5.61    pounds   barley   and  9.41 


pounds  milkoline;  4.54  pounds  barley 
and  .28  pound  tankage;  4.42  pounds 
barley  and  .18  pound  fish  meal.  The 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  pork 
with  barley  at  $2,  skimmilk  at  25c, 
milkoline  25c,  tankage  $4.20  and  fish 
meal  $4,  was  $9.90  for  the  pen  receiv- 
ing the  skimmilk,  $13.57  for  the  pen 
receiving  milkoline,  $10.25  for  the 
pen  receiving  tankage  and  $9.56  for 
the  pen  receiving  fish  meal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pen  receiv- 
ing fish  meal  made  the  cheapest 
gains,  followed  by  the  one  receiving 
skimmilk.  It  cost  69c  more  per  hun- 
dred pounds  to  make  gains  with  tank- 
age than  with  fish  meal. 

Chemical  analyses  show  that  in 
crude  protein  fish  meal  and  tankage 
are  about  equal,  but  that  in  actual 
flesh  forming  protein,  fish  meal  leads 
by  a  wide  margin. 

This  fish  meal  is  being  used  in 
place  of  tankage  and  at  a  consider- 
able saving  in  cost  by  Peters,  Lam- 
son  &  .Walker  of  the  Winsor  Ranch,, 
Bonita.  They  fatten  thousands  of 
hogs  annually  and  feed  a  grain  ration 
of  rolled  barley  and  milo  to  which 
they  add  fish  meal — about  10  per  cent 
for  growing  stock  and  5  per  cent  for 
finishing  off. 

The  supply  of  fish  meal  in  Califor- 
nia is  limited,  but  it  will  be  found  on 
the  market  in  most  localities,  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  indicate  that  its  use  will 
increase  the  profits  from  hog  raising. 


Swine  Breeders  Active 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  excellent  program  announced 
for  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  the  University,  brought 
out  the  largest  attendance  ever  seen 
at  such  a  gathering.  President  C.  B. 
Cunningham  showed  the  progress  thai 
has  been  made  in  hog  raising  by  citing 
the  fact  that  25  years  ago  it  required 
from  18  to  30  months  to  produce  a  200 
pound  hog,  while  now  this  is  being 
done  in  from  6  to  8  months.  Our 
hams  and  bacon  are  gradually  forcing 
Eastern  brands  out  of  the  market,  and 
it  is  expected  that  soon  we  shall  be 
importing. 

Roy  M.  Filcher  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  As- 
sociation stated  that  three  sales  a 
Lweek  are  now  being  held,  and  that  as 
many  as  ten  carloads  of  hogs  have 
been  sold  at  one  sale.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Association  will  do  a  busi- 
ness of  $2,000,000  this  year. 

Dean  Thos.  F.  Hunt,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing talk  about  the  trend  of  prices 
during  the  war  and  suggestions  as  to 
what  may  happen  during  the  next  few 
years.  The  length  of  the  Civil  War 
and  that  of  the  recent  war  were  prac- 
tically the  same,  and  the  inflation  of 


commodity  prices  was  identical. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  well  to  know 
that  after  the  Civil  War  it  took 
thirteen  years  for  prices  to  return  to 
pre-war  level,  although  they  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  inflation  within  six 
years. 

The  marketing  problem  was  touched 
upon  in  a  speech  by  F.  M.  Washburn, 
president  of  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco;  methods  for  im- 
proving the  purebred  business  were 
discussed  by  A.  B.  Humphrey,  W. 
Bernstein  and  Fred  Devore,  fieldman 
of  the  Duroc  Bulletin.  E.  E.  Nicholls 
told  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  and  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hayes  gave  a  practical  talk  on  hog 
cholera,  swine  plague  and  necro- 
bacillosis.  Speeches  made  by  others 
will  be  commented  upon  in  this  and 
later  issues. 

At  a  business  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President,  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills;  vice-president,  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon;  secretary-treasurer,  Prof.  J. 
I.  Thompson,  Davis;  directors,  Mark 
Bassett,  Hanford;  W.  Bernstein,  Han- 
ford;  H.  Braly,  Los  Angeles;  Frank 
B.  Anderson,  Sacramento;  F.  M.  John- 
son, Napa;  W.  S.  Guilford,  Butte  City. 


The  calf  of  today  is  the  cow  of  to-  A  big  tower-like  silo  serves  as  an 

morrow,   but   it   can't   live   on   to-  inspiration  to  any  owner,  if  he  has 

morrow's  ration.    Feed  it  good  todaj,  any   ambition  whatever,   because  it 

and  every  day.  compels  him  to  "look  up." 


Daroc  Association  Doings. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Western 
Duroc-Jersey  Association  was  held  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  April  12. 
The  futurity  class  for  the  State  Farm 
was  taken  up  and  the  list  completed. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  a  consignment 

THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 


sale  of  60  bred  sows  and  gilts  next 
January  at  the  University  Farm,  and 
to  make  an  assessment  of  $20  per  head 
to  pay  for  advertising  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

The  drawing  card  of  the  meeting 
was  the  presence  of  Fred  Devore,  field 
man  of  the  Duroc  Association.  He 
showed  moving  pictures  of  noted 
Eastern  herds,  gave  much  good  advice 
and  pumped  the  breeders  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. Mr.  Devore  is  a  complete 
encyclopedia  of  Duroc  information, 
and  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  and 
his  visit  to  California  will  result  in 
great  good  for  the  breed. 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  as  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  beet  conneo 
Many  cows  weighing-   1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk, 
ers  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  In  carload 
or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  Hi  Harrison, 
Bant*  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Km,  Oaf. 
California  Representative. 


YES,  WE'LL  HAVE  A  SHOW. 

The  decision  has  been  made.  San 
Francisco  will  have  a  livestock  show 
next  fall,  and,  according  to  present 
indications,  it  will  be  a  hummer.  A 
recent  meeting  of  the  California  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  Corpora- 
tion was  attended  by  men  represent- 
ing different  city  interests,  such  as 
banks,  retail  stores  and  restaurants, 
and  liberal  support  was  promised. 
The  livestock  men  present  were  unan- 
imously in  favor  of  holding  a  show, 
and  the  president,  W.  T.  Sesnon,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  with  in- 
structions to  get  up  speed  at  once, 
and  with  full  power  to  act.  Lively 
developments  are  f^mised- 


The  Combined  Silo  Filler,  Feed 
Chopper  and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine 

  When  you  have  finished  the  work  of  silo 

filling  you  don't  have  to  store  the  Acme 
Cuter  away  until  next  season.  There  is 
big  work  for  it  to  do  throughout  the  year — 
work  that  is  just  as  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  feed  economy  as  silo  filling, 
and  that  is  the  work  of  chopping  your  dry 
hay  and  making  your  own  alfalfa  meal. 
The  Acme  will  do  it  all  and  do  it  cheaply 
and  well. 

The  steel  frame  insures  durability  and  light 
running.  The  spiral  knives  give  larger  capac- 
ity and  produce  a  superior  quality  of  clean-cut 
ensilage  and  chopped  feed. 

Write  for  complete  catalog,  circular  on  econ- 
omy of  chopping  dry  feed  and  sample  of  alfalfa 
meal. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


The  Cylinder 
Cotter  with 
the  durable 
ALL  STEEL 
FRAME 


A  Size 
for  every 
dairy. 


61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No  other  Silo 
has  em ! 


The  Cyclone  Silo 

Trussed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 

top  of  the  silo  and 

firmly  anchored  in 

the  concrete  founda- 
tion.   Each  stave  is 

not  only  stapled  to 

each  hoop  but  also 

to    the  bracing. 

Every   staple  fits 

into  notches  pressed 

in  each  edge  of  the 

steel,  so  there  can 

be  no  slipping,  no 

twisting  or  sagging. 

Every  stave  must 

stand  upright  re- 
gardless of  shrinkage  or  expansion.  This  is  the  silo  for  you. 
Write  for  details  of  Early  Buyers'  Discount  and  our  Free  Book 
on  Silos  and  Feeding.   A  postal  will  do. 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

275  D  OAK  ST,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Cyclone  Silo 
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Picking  Producers  From  the  Dairy  Herd 


(Continued  from  page  593.) 
withers;  her  prominent,  open-jointed 
spinal  column,  indicating  a  well-de- 
developed  spinal  cord  and  strong  flow 
of  nerve  power.  Her  shoulder  bones, 
ribs  and  hip  bones  are  prominent,  yet 
she  does  not  look  thin  or  weak.  There 
is  simply  a  freedom  of  surplus  flesh. 
Digestion  and  milk  secretion  is  the 
work  of  the  nerve  system,  and  the 
nerve  system  is  the  power  that  drives 
the  animal  milk  machine.  Yet,  al- 
though the  cow  is  an  animal  of  nerves, 
she  has  them  under  control,  and  will 
be  found  busily  but  contentedly  chew- 
ing her  cud  either  in  the  lot  or  in  the 
barn. 

Good  Blood  Circulation. 

A  cow  may  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  a  large  capacity,  but  if  her 
blood  does  not  circulate  to  the  right 
parts  of  her  anatomy  she  will  be 
worthless  as  a  dairy  cow.  In  beef 
cattle  the  circulatory  Bystem  is  such 
that  the  feeding  nutrients  are  car- 
ried to  the  rump,  back,  loins  and  ribs, 
where  they  are  deposited  in  the  form 
of  high-priced  meats.  In  a  dairy  cow 
the  maximum  amount  of  blood  should 
pass  through  her  udder  where  the 
milk  is  manufactured.  On  this  ac- 
count it  has  been  considered  until  re- 
cently a  good  point  to  have  a  cow's 
udder  well  veined,  and  to  have  large, 
tortuous  branched  milk  veins  extend 
forward  from  the  udder  along  the 
belly  well  to  the  front,  and  to  pass 
into  the  body  cavity  in  large  openings 
known  as  milk  wells.  These  so-called 
milk  veins  do  not  have  milk  in  them 
at  any  time,  but  carry  the  blood  from 
the  udder  to  the  heart,  and  hereto- 
fore this  visible  indication  of  circu- 
lation has  been  considered  important 
on  the  theory  that  milk  is  made  from 
blood,  and  that  the  better  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  to  the  udder  the 
greater  the  production  of  the  cow. 

However,  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  the  milk  veins  on  a 
cow  were  tied  so  tightly  that  no  blood 
could  pass  through  them,  yet  no  ef- 
fect on  the  quantity  of  milk  could  be 
noticed.  This  indicates  that  we  may 
have  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the 
development  of  the  milk  veins.  While 
dairy  cows  that  do  have  large  and 
tortuous  veins  are  generally  good  pro- 
ducers, cows  with  small  veins  cannot 
be  judged  as  low  producers  by  that 
fact  alone,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  very  good  milk  cows  are  not  well 
veined. 

Producing  Ability. 

The  digested  food  is  converted  into 
milk  only  after  reaching  the  udder. 


Contagious  Abortion 

Don't  sell  the  aborters.  Clean  out 
the  infection.  Breeding  animals  are 
worth  more  than  ever  before.  Control 
of  Abortion  is  doubly  necessary. 

The  Abortion  infection  causes  Barrenness, 
Retention  of  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  in 
addition  to  Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is 
likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic 
—scientifically  correct  for  this  work.  Used 
as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous 
matter  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  kills  the 
perms,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the 
infection.  B-K  is  much  more  effective  than 
lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol's  solution,  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  and  coal  tar  disinfect- 
ants, all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  being  successfully 
controlled  in  many  herds  by  following  our 
Bimpleplan  with  B-K.  Send  for  "evidence." 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  52  on  "Contagious 
Abortion,"  also  "145  Farm  Uses"  and  our 
"Trial  Offer."  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL.  LABORATORIES 

3488  So.  Dickinson  St..  Madiron,  Wit. 


Consequently,  as  the  udder  is  the  or- 
gan where  the  milk  is  made,  it  must 
be  an  efficient  organ,  and  we  study 
it  to  learn  the  cow's  producing  abil- 
ity. It  should  be  reasonably  large, 
but  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
eye  to  estimate  the  size,  for  many 
good  udders  are  contained  largely 
within  the  body  and  their  size  is  not 
apparent.  You  can  see  the  fore  part 
of  the  udder,  be  it  large  or  small. 
Take  hold  of  the  skin  between  the 
hind  quarters.  Up  to  the  point  where 
this  skin  ceases  to  be  as  loose  as 
upon  other  parts  of  the  body  you  can 
judge  that  the  udder  extends. 

The  udder  should  be  long  from 
front  to  rear — that  is,  extending  far 
forward  and  attached  high  and  wide 
in  the  rear.  Pendulant,  pointed  udders 
are  a  little  objectionable,  as  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  injured.  The  udder 
should  be  flat  on  the  bottom,  with  the 
quarters  well  balanced  and  not  cut 
up.  The  teats  should  be  of  medium 
size,  squarely  placed  at  the  four 
corners. 

Size  in  the  udder  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  of  fine  texture,  not  meaty,  so 
that  when  it  is  milked  out  it  will  feel 
flexible  and  soft  and  will  hang  in 
folds. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  udder  can 
not  be  accurately  judged  in  dry  cows, 
but  this  can  be  fairly  well  determined 
by  the  length  and  levelness  of  the 
rump.  A  short,  sloping  rump  indi- 
cates a  poorly  shaped  udder,  and  a 
long,  level  rump  indicates  a  large, 
well-formed  one. 

General  SupRestions. 

Cows  having  the  capacity  to  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  feed  are  the 
most  profitable,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  they  must  have  good  size. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  Holstein 
should  be  preferred  to  a  Jersey.  The 
cow  should  be  large  for  the  breed  she 
represents. 

The  color  of  the  skin,  not  hair,  as 
affected  by  the  secretions,  most  not- 
iceable at  the  base  of  horn,  root  of 
tail  and  inside  of  ear,  should  be  noted 
carefully  as*  indicating  the  color  of 
the  milk  and  its  richness.  If  you  want 
a  high  tester,  look  for  a  yellow,  waxy 
appearance. 

If  a  cow  has  not  been  dehorned  you 
can  easily  tell  her  age,  as  the  first 
ring  on  a  horn  makes  its  appearance 
at  three  years  of  age  and  a  ring  is 
added  each  year  thereafter. 

It  is  important  to  get  a  healthy 
cow  '  from  a  clean  herd.  Decide 
whether  or  not  you  want  her  tubercu- 
lin tested,  but  bear  in  mind  that  dis- 
honest dealers  often  dope  cows  with 
tuberculin  so  that  they  will  not  react. 
Remember,  also,  that  abortion  is  very 
prevalent  in  our  state,  as  elsewhere, 
and  you  should  use  every  possible 
means  to  determine  if  the  cow  is  a 
regular  breeder  and  comes  from  a 
herd  that  is  not  infected. 

There  are  advantages  in  buying  a 
dry  cow,  as  you  almost  immediately 
get  a  calf  and  have  the  cow  through 
her  entire  lactation  period.  Yet,  there 
are  many  risks.  The  cow  may  have 
a  ruined  or  light  quarter.  She  may  be 
difficult  to  breed.  She  may  dry  up 
quickly.  She  may  be  a  fence-jumper. 
Perhaps  she  sucks  herself.  There 
are  dozens  of  other  faults  that  may 
be  the  reason  of  her  being  offered  for 
sale. 

For  that  matter,  there  are  many 
risks  in  buying  cows  that  are  in  milk, 
and  if  possible  purchasers  should  be 
made  from  men  .who  are  known  to  be 
reliable.  The  suggestions  here  given 
will  prove  helpful  in  sizing  up  a  prof- 
itable cow,  but  they  will  not  prove 
infallible,  for  sometimes  in  judging 
production  all  signs  fail.  The  only 
true  test  of  a  cow's  producing  ability 
is  the  combination  of  scales,  Babcock 
tester  and  record  book,  and  until  the 
time  comes  when  every  cow  owner  is 
a  member  of  a  testing  association,  the 
buying  of  cows  will  be  in  a  measure 
a  game  of  chance. 

But  even  so,  the  skilled  buyer  will 
not  run  as  great  chances  as  the  nov- 
ice, so  the  next  time  you  go  to  buy  a 
cow  read  over  these  different  points 
that  should  be  considered;  take  the 
accompanying  chart  along,  and  com- 
pare each  part  mentioned  with  the 
corresponding  part  in  the  cow  you  are 
considering.  And  at  least  you  will 
get  a  better  cow  than  you  would  if 
you  bought  on  the  seller's  say-so. 


l! 


Teat  Cups 
Stay  On  Without  Tying 

EMPIRE  teat  cups  "stay  put"  on  cows  with  big  teats  or  small 
teats,  even  or  uneven  udders.    Their  regular,  gentle  action 
is  far  more  effective  than  hand  milking  and  induces  the 
cows  to  give  down  freely.    Mr.  J.  P.  Davis,  Alliance,  Ohio,  says: 

From  all  sections  of  the  country  we 
get  equally  satisfactory  reports  from 
Empire  users.  They  all  agree  that 
Empire  Milking  Machines  cut  dairy 
cost,  insure  cleaner  milk  and  solve 
the  hired  help  problem. 

You,  too,  can  increase  your  herd 
and  handle  it  with  less  help.  Write 
for  catalog  45  and  let  us  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  with  our  local 
dealer. 


"After  three  years  of  Empire  Milker  ser- 
vice with  our  Holstein  herd  we  can  state 
that  it  milks  the  cows  cleaner,  quicker  and 
better  than  hand  milking.  We  consider 
it  a  paying  investment.  One  or  my  sons 
milks  from  22  to  25  cows  in  less  than  an 
hour  with  one  double  unit  and  one  extra 
pail.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  milk  with  the 
Empire,  no  changing  of  teat  cups  for  dif- 
ferent size  teats.  It  is  easy  to  put  teat  cups 
on  and  see  the  machine  put  milk  in  the  pail 
while  the  cows  are  at  perfect  ease.  The 
cleaning  of  parts  is  quickly  and  easily  done. 
We  would  not  think  of  keeping  our  dairy 
without  our  Empire  Milker." 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and 


rs  or  empire  ream  v. 
Gasoline  Engines  "^tw^*  MOI 


CHICAGO.  DENVER,  ATLANTA, 
MONTREAL  and  TORONTO.  CANADA 


MILKING  MACHIN 


MOLASSES 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  can  again 
supply  that  superb  feed,  HAWAIIAN  CANE 
MOLASSES.  UNCLE  SAM  has  been  taking  most 
of  it  for  the  past  two  years,  but  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  it  is  again  available  for  stock  food.  We 
can  supply  any  quantity,  in  barrels  or  tank  cars, 
for  quick  shipment  anywhere,  and  about  half 
the  price  of  feed  corn. 

Better  write  immediately  for 
prices  and  full  particulars. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

58  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


California  Breeders 


i are  sold 
more  than 

$350,000.00  Sere? 
cattle  in  our  sale*,  under  the  mo-t  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  ealee. 

CUIFORW*  BREtOntS  SALfS  AND  PfDIGRtf  CO. 

C.  L  MJGHfS,  Sales  Manager.  Sacrioeate.  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author  -ff 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Known  Wherever  Horses  Are 

^ Doing  good  service  for  34  years,  positively  guar- 
anteed to  satisfy,  known  all  over  the  world  wher- 
ever horses  are.  the  name  that  springs  to  millions 
of  minds  whenever  Gall  Cure  is  mentioned— that 
is  what  Bickmore'sGall  Cure  stands  for.  Success- 
fully used  on  over  one  million  horses  on  every 
continent  each  year.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back  guaranteed  everyone.  Wonderful  for  collar 
and  saddle  galls,  broken  skin,  rope  burns,  sore 
pnoulder.  manse  and  other  skin  diseases,  bruises,  cuts, 
chafes,  mud  scalds,  grease  heel,  chapped  teats  oo 
cows,  and  other  woonds  on  horses,  cattle,  piss,  ana 
poultry.  No  need  to  lay  the  horse  op  while  corina^tuov 


if  yon  work  the  horse.  Lawrence  Garnett,  of  Spartans* 
burs,  Pa.,  says,  "I  have  used  yourGalK'ure  andlt  is  cer- 
tainly sood.  We  used  the  horse  all  th<-  time  the  sore  was 


Krverai  store  has  not  Bickmore's.  set  it  direct  from  OS. 
send  10c  for  liberal  trial  sample  and  very  useful  Farm 
Account  Book  giving  helpful  pointers  to  farmers  and 

showing  how  to  keep  track  of  all  expenses  and  receipts, 
ftirkmore's  is  also  now  being  retin^d  and  put  out  for  human 
use.  It  Is  called  "Bickmore's  XYZ  Skin  Ointment.'  ana 
is  nrovins  as  wonderful  fur  human  beings  as  Hickmore's 
Gull  Cure  in  for  animals.  At  your  dealer's  or  direct  from 
is.  The  Biclunore  Company .  Dipt  )(,  | ,  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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Here  Are  Two  Savers 


SIMPLEX 
SILOS 

[save  the  crop  that  would  be 
wasted  in  the  fields. 

All  silos  are  savers.  Here  are 
1 4  big  reasons  why  the  Simplex 
ranks  above  all  other  silos  as 
savers  of  feed : 

/ — It  does  not  leak  air  nor  en 
silage  juices. 

One-piece  nnsplieed  Oregon 
Pine  (Douglas  Fir)  staves 
keep  the  ensilage  juices  in 
and  the  air  out.  The  result 
is  a  perfect  siloing  process 

1 2 — Its  sides  remain  round  and 
straight. 

The  Crissell  Tangent  Top 
Device  keeps  them  so.  It 
insures  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  the  silo  by  keeping 
it  round  under  all  condi- 
tions. 

3 —  It  survives  the  strains  of 
pressure  and  of  weather. 

The  weight  of  many  tons  of 
ensilage  demands  strong 
Qonstruction.  "Wind  and 
frost  must  be  met.  The  Sim- 
plex is  bound  with  hoops  of 
clean  new  steel  and  an- 
chored by  a  double  inter- 
locking system  of  heavy 
cables.   It  is  built  to  last. 

4 —  All  parts  of  the  Simplex  are 
built  equally  well. 

The  steel  re-enforced  doors 
save  time  in  handling.  The 
roof  is  made  to  resist  wea- 
ther and  save  repair  bills. 
Sooner  or  later  you  will 
build  a  Silo. 

Send  for  the  folder. 


PAPEC  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

SAVE  POWER 

Papec  cutters  throw  the 
ensilage  as  it  leaves  the 
knives.  Thus  less  power 
is  required  on  the  blower. 
Here's  part  of  the  Papec 
guarantee:  "We  guaran- 
tee that  ANY  Papec  Cut- 
ter will  cut  and  elevate 
more  ensilage  with  the 
same  power  than  any 
other  blower  cutter." 

Save  Repairs— 

A  one-piece  steel  frame  keeps  the  knives  in  line. 
Papecs  are  built  for  rough  treatment  and  all  the  work 
that  you  can  pile  into  them.  Our  guarantee— any 
part  that  shows  faulty  workmanship  or  material  re- 
placed free. 


Save  Crops— 


With  your  own  cutter  you  can  fill  your  silo  when  the 
crop  is  ready.  As  the  sileage  settles  you  can  fill  it 
again.  Only  with  a  cutter  right  at  hand  can  you  make 
your  silo  do  its  full  duty. 


Some  Reputation 

Oakley,  Cal.,  Nov.  19,  1918. 
Santa  Fe  Lumber  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:  Three  seasons  ago  I 

replaced  an    with  an  L-16 

Papec  Cutter  from  your  stock  at 
Brentwood,  Cal.,  your  distributing 
point,  and  I  have  had  excellent 
success  with  it.  In  fact,  the  rep- 
utation of  your  cutter  has  gone  all 
over  this  delta  country  and  was  the 
cause  of  a  sale  to  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors; also  another  neighbor  has 
promised  to  buy  a  machine  next 
year  when  his  old  machine  is  out 
of  commission.  At  any  time  I  shall 
be  glad  to  boost  for  the  Papec. 

E.  H.  FOX. 


Save  Time- 
Dependability  is  mighty  important  in  any  farm  ma- 
chine. You  can  depend  on  the  Papec.  It  will  perform 
heavy  duty  without  breaking  down  and  all  of  its 
work  will  be  well  done. 

The  "WHY"  OF  THE  WHEEL 

An  ensilage  cutter  with  four  or  less  fans  requires  an  elevating 
pipe  large  enough  to  receive  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  ensilage 
cut  at  each  revolution  of  the  cutting  wheel. 

A  papee — with  its  six  fans — requires  a  pine  large  enough  to 
receive  only  one-sixth  of  the  ensilage  cut  at  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel. 

Thus  the  Papec,  with  its  SIX  fans  and  SMALL  pipe  "throws 
and  blows"  a  steady  stream  of  silage  with  a  force  more  concen- 
trated and  with  a.  pressure  much  greater,  than  a  cutter  with  four 
or  less  fans  and  a  larger  pipe. 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  Require  Less  Power  and  Elevate 
Higher. 


|Let  Them  Save  For  You 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Santa  Fe  Lumber  Co. 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos,  also  informa- 
tion about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 


Name 


Address 


• 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note* 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


LIVESTOCK    SALE  DATES. 


April  26 — W.  Bernstein,  Hanford. 
Registered  Poland-Chinas. 

April  29 — Jas.  McGillivray,  Sacra- 
mento.   Grade  Holsteins. 

Ma>  1 — Superior  California  Farm 
Lands  Co.,  Monroevllle  Orchard,  Hamil- 
ton City.    Registered  Berkshires. 

May  3 — Napa  State  Hospital,  Napa. 
Grade  Holsteins. 

afar  21-22— McAUster  &  Sons,  Chino. 
Registered  Holsteins. 

July  10 — Carruthers  Farm.  Live  Oak. 
Registered  Shorthorn  sale  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


THE  DAIKY. 

Rochette's  Princess,  an  imported 
Jersey  cow,  owned  by  Meldrum  Gray 
of  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  has  made  a 
record  of  933  pounds  butterfat  from 
17,891  pounds  milk. 

Willowmoor  Miss  Carston,  an  Ayr- 
shire cow  owned  by  the  Gossard 
Breeding  Estates,  Indiana,  has  made 
a  junior  two-year  old  record  of  607.39 
pounds  fat  from  14,678  pounds  milk. 

Pietertje  Fayne  Johanna,  owned  by 
A.  A.  Cortelyou  Estate,  Summersville, 
N.  J.,  has  just  made  a  record  of  48.17 
pounds  butter  from  736.2  pounds  milk. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  the  only  50  pound 
eoir  in  the  world,  which  is  pretty  good 
proof  that  "blood  will  tell." 

Geo.  Lenahan,  an  experienced  dairy- 
man of  Tulare,  has  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  H.  S.  Smith  dairy 
at  Modesto.  Mr.  Smith  has  some  fine 
registered  Jerseys  and  plans  on  de- 
veloping a  high-class,  pure-bred  herd. 
He  win  also  keep  registered  Berk- 
shire hogs. 

Harry  Hill,  owner  of  Sunny  Hill 
Farm,  Riverdale,  believes  in  procur- 
ing the  best  possible  herd  sire,  as  he 
bought  at  the  Mitchell  dispersal  sale 
the  young  bull  reserved  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  for  use  in  his  coming  herd, 
hat  placed  on  sale  after  the  purchase 
of  the  $5,000  bull  at  the  Guaranty 
Sale.  Mr.  Hill  afterwards  sold  a  half 
interest  in  the  bull  to  Alan  Milnes  of 
Birerdale. 

The  announcement  that  the  entire 
herd  of  200  Holsteins,  owned  by  Mc- 
AUster &  Sons,  Chino,  will  be  sold 
at  public  auction,  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  California  breeders.  On  ac- 
count of  a  change  in  plans  the  own- 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINK. 


Berkshire. 


CASTLE  YIEW 
GIANT  TAPE  BEBKSHIBES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pig's  from 
Of  and  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayneld 
■oockwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1019 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLE  VIEW  BANCH,  SANTA  BOS  A. 


ANCBOBAGE  FARM. 

■•NKY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE — The  pro- 
Bsc,  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
win  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing:  our  worlds  reserve  champion, 
STAB  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm,   Orland.  Calif. 


s^o.oe — f.moo — jt.io.oo 

BARON   DIKE  201  at 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAB  FIG9:  3.  5,  and  0  months  old.  from 
SCO-pound  prize-winning  sows.    We  will  sell 
that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 
SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO., 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


SBATKWILD   FABM8  BEBKSHIBES 
A  tew  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Grape  wild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 

<SBJ. 

A  B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon.  Calif. 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


ers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  devote 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  herd, 
so  the  many  fine  animals,  including  a 
large  number  of  high  record  cows  and 
the  world  renowned  bull,  It,  will  be 
offered  to  the  highest  bidders  May  21 
and  22. 

W.  B.  Mitchell,  prominent  Hereford 
breeder  of  Marfa,  Tex.,  has  been 
spending  several  weeks  in  California 
and  says  that  this  state  presents  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  Herefords. 
He  criticizes  our  breeders  for  paying 
too  little  attention  to  breeding  qual- 
ity, but  notices  a  disposition  among 
cattlement  to  grade  up  their  herds. 
"In  a  country  where  there  are  twelve 
months  of  growing  weather,"  says 
Mr.  Mitchell,  "there  should  be  a  great 
future  for  Herefords." 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

R.  M.  Dunlap  recently  arrived  from 
an  Eastern  Beef  Cattle  purchasing 
trip.  He  secured  several  fine  bulls 
for  Creps  Bros,  of  Woodland  and 
several  others  for  William  Foster  of 
Redding. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  an- 
nounces that  his  second  annual  Short- 
horn sale  will  be  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco July  10,  when  60  head  of  high 
class  stock  will  be  offered.  Fred  Rep- 
pert  of  Decatur,  Indiana,  will  cry  the 
sale. 

At  the  C.  B.  Baldwin  dispersal  sale 
at  Hedrick,  Iowa,  March  25,  42  Short- 
horns averaeed  $2,012.  Rosewood 
106th.  the  dam  of  Brilliant  Charmer, 
brought  $7,000  and  3  bulls  averaged 
$5,825.  This  is  a  new  record  in  Amer- 
ica for  Scotch  bred  cattle. 

Col.  Fred  Reppert,  who  cried  the 
beef  cattle  sales  at  Davis,  stated  that 
in  the  last  six  months  the  middle  west 
has  shipped  more  registered  rattle  to 
California  than  it  shipped  in  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  And  he  added  that 
our  buyers  want  the  very  best. 

R.  M.  Dunlap  bought  in  Iowa  for  H. 
H.  Gable  of  Esparto  the  Hereford  bull 
Don  Perfect,  a  son  of  Point  Comfort 
14th.  The  latter  was  purchased  at  a 
record  price  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi. Don  Perfect  is  a  half  brother 
of  Spooner  Bros.'  $10,000  bull  and  is 
an  exceptionally  good  individual;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Gable  was  offered  $1,000 
more  than  it  cost  him  by  parties  who 
wished  to  ship  him  back  to  Iowa. 

In  order  to  get  the  report  of  the 
Shorthorn  sale  at  Davis  in  last  week's 
issue  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  men- 
tion several  interesting  features.  One 
was  the  price  of  $1,175  paid  for  the 
fourteen  months  old  heifer,  Ormon- 
dale  Maid  2nd,  consigned  by  the  Or- 
mondale  Company.  This  is  the  record 
price  for  a  Shorthorn  yearling  heifer 
in  California  and  the  lucky  purchaser 
was  Wm.  Bond,  Newark. 


SWINE  ANT)  SWINEMEN. 

At  the  last  farm  bureau  auction 
sale  held  at  Tulare,  the  highest  priced 
carload  brought  $18.40.  A  similar 
price  was  secured  at  a  recent  sale  at 
Hanford. 

The  Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  of  Min- 
turn  sold  a  carload  of  hogs  last  week 
for  17%  cents  at  the  ranch.  They 
were  Berkshire  and  Mulefoot  cross 
and  averaged  226  pounds. 

John  M.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  has 
returned  from  the  east  bringing  26 
head  of  Poland-Chinas  for  himself, 
selected  from  the  leading  eastern 
herds.  He  also  purchased  several 
hogs  for  other  California  breeders. 

Mr.  Brown,  livestock  superintendent 
of  the  Miller  &  Lux  Santa  Rita 
Ranch,  reports  191  pigs  weaned  from 
24  Duroc  sows.  This  average  was  ob- 
tained under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
boar  was  allowed  to  run  with  the  herd 
and  no  unusual  care  was  given  sows 
during  farrowing  time. 

Fred  D.  Ross  of  Hanford  is  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  his  herd  sire,  Ross- 
mead  Big  Bob,  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 
This  boar  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising young  Poland-China  sires  in 
California,  and  not  only  was  he  prov- 
ing himself  a  great  breeder,  but  Mr. 


Ross  expected  to  make  a  clean-up 
with  him  at  the  fairs  and  shows  next 
fall. 

The  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Orland,  with  R.  J.  Yates, 
president;  J.  M.  Leonard,  vice-presi- 
dent; Leonard  McKaig,  secretary; 
Charles  Temple,  treasurer;  S.  F. 
Williams,  D.  H.  Ward,  W.  G.  Gurnett, 
Alec  Lake  and  M.  Penfield.  directors. 

McCarthy  and  Starkweather,  of 
Rivernia  Farm,  Modesto,  have  im- 
ported a  fine  bred  Poland-China  bred 
gilt  from  Robinson  Bros.,  Norton,  111. 
She  is  by  Fashion  Masterpiece  and  out 
of  Liberty  Girl  2nd,  a  Big  Bob  sow. 


A  great  litter  is  expected  from  the 
service  of  Expansion  King,  junior 
champion  at  Illinois  and  the  National 
Swine  Show. 

The  bred  sow  sale  of  the  Tulare 
County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  next  July,  promises 
to  be  a  great  success  even  at  this 
early  date.  R.  C.  Sturgeon  will  con- 
sign 10  of  his  best  gilts,  Allen  Thomp- 
son will  put  in  16  good  ones  and  W.  J. 
Higdon  4  of  his  best.  Several  other 
breeders  have  already  picked  out 
choice  animals  to  consign.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  new  Sales  Pavilion 
will  be  completed  in  time  for  this 
sale. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

THIS  GREAT  DISPERSION  SALE 


OF 


McAlistcr&  Sons  Famous  Herd 

OF 

Registered  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle? 

It  means  that  you,  the  prospective  buyer,  can  buy  such 
cattle  at  this  sale  that  other  breeders  refuse  to  sell  at  any 

price. 

You  can  buy  cows  that  have  made  as  high  as  35  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days  and  140  lbs.  in  30  days — that  have  milked  as  high  as 
110  lbs.  in  one  day  and  over  3000  lbs.  for  30  consecutive  Mays. 

You  can  buy  daughters  and  sons  of  these  great  cows  sired  by 
the  great  bull  It.   At  your  own  price! 

You  can  even  buy  IT  at  your  own  price! 

Remember  the  dates — May  21-22  at  McAUster  &  Sons  Farm 
— 5  miles  south  of  Chino. 

On  these  dates  the  greatest  bargain  sale  ever  in  Holstein 
Cattle  will  be  held! 

200  HEAD  TO  BE  SOLD! 

Guaranteed  to  be  breeders.  Not  Tuberculin  tested. 

COL.  B.  A.  BHOADES, 
HAROLD  B.  RHOADES, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Auctioneers. 


CHAS.  L.  HUGHES, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sales  Mgr. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW 


STARTS 
A  PROFIT 
HERD 


NE  Jersey  will  prove  the  profit  of  the  breed.  She  will 
prove  her  economy  in  feed.  She  will  ehow  s  return  in 
milk  richness  truly  astonishing.  Vigorous  in  the  hot  South. 
Hardy  in  the  cold  North.   Get  one  Jersey  and  you  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  you  have  more.  Ask  breeders  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
Write  us  for  Jersey  information  worth  having.  It's  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  3S8  W.  23rd  St-  N.  Y.  C 


IN.  M.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 

Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.    Awarded  two 

other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulla  for  Bale  from 
dams  and  granddams  In  Register  of  Merit. 

GUT  H.  MILLER,     Modesto,  CaL 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT, 

Cere*,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALVMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  Individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


BANCHO  SANTA  MABGUEBITA,  D.  F.  Conant,  Prop,  Modesto,  CaL 

Re^te, ot  MERIT  JERSEYS  VfiTtrtT 

rOR    LARGE  AND    ECONOMICAL  PRODLOTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.  They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  GlynUyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occasionally  one  old  enough  lot 
service.  A.  A.  JENKINS,  TULABE,  CAL. 
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FIRST  AUCTION  SALE 
Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
Head  of  Sows  and  Boars 


75 


Sired  by  Iowana  Champion  Peer  2d,  a  son 
of  Rivals  Champion  Superior  Emblem,  a  son 
of  Solano  Emblem  and  Superior  Leader,  a 
eon  of  Grand  Leader  2d,  Grand  Cmampion  of 
the  world. 

A  choice  selection  from  a  herd  of  500 
head.  Everything-  from  this  herd  but  the  very 
beet  are  sold  for  pork.  The  tops  are  offered 
at  auction.  All  registered  and  of  the  best 
families.  For  catalogs  address  W.  S.  Guilford, 
Superior  California  Farm  Lands  Company, 
Willows,  California.  Herd  is  at  Monroeville 
Orchard,  six  miles  south  of  Hamilton  City, 
Glen  County,  California. 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager. 

Col.  Ben  Rhoades,  Auctioneer.  , 


KLDKRSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pig's 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
beet-bred  boars.  Big-  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak.  California. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Geretdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  California. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  10  big-boned  Poland- 
China  bred  sows  for  June  1st  delivery.  Also 
any  number  of  feeders  up  to  fifty  for.  May  1st 
delivery.  J.  R.  Tallman,  438  15th  Et.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERT  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculoeis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  Ring's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  California. 


FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
1  eti  Hill.  California.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  FERRIS —  They  makt 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L,  Hall,  Perris,  California.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kbunais  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  by  Ringleader  20th.  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto,  Calif. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.,  Sacramento,  Cal 


WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young   stock    for  sale] 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 
Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHE8TER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling boar  for  sale:  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  orders  now  for  spring  pigs.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills,  California.  

Duroc-Jerseys. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — While  my  hogs 
carry  blood  of  the  breeds'  best  lines,  they  are 
not  too  proud  to  get  down  on  their  hands 
and  knees  in  the  alfalfa  and  make  money  for 
me  at  18  cents  a  pound.  All  sows  are  culled 
whose  ipigs  fail  to  reach  200  pounds  at  6% 
months.  Weaned  pigs,  gilts  and  sows  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Geo.  L.  Horine, 
Winton,  Calif. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

THE  FAMOUS  JAMES  McGILLIVRAY  HERD 

HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  29,  1919 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

To  make  room  for  his  rapidly  increasing 
herd  of  registered  Holsteins  which  now  num- 
bers close  to  250  head.  James  McGillivray. 
Sacramento,  will  make  a  complete  sale  at 
public  auction  of  his  well  known  heavy  pro- 
ducing herd  of  high  grade  Holsteins.  One  of 
the  very  best  grade  herds  in  the  West,  well 
marked,  good  udders,  young,  and  they  are  the 
product  of  many  generations  of  purebred  Hol- 
stein  bulls  mated  with  selected  grade  cows. 

THIS  IS  WITHOUT  QUESTION  THE 
GREATEST  OFFERING  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  MILK  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 
EVER   MADE    IN    CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA. 

The  McGillivrary  Ranch  is  2  miles  south  of 
Sacramento  city  limits.  Go  south  on  21st  St. 
to  city  limits,  then  2  miles  south  on  Free- 
port  Road.  Watch  for  detailed  announcement 
in  next  week's  issue.    It  will  interest  you. 

Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES.  Los. 
Angeles;  Sales  Manager,  C.  L.  HUGHES.  Sacra- 
mento. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto.  California.  

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California.  


Ayrshlres. 


ELKHORN    FARM  AYRSHIRES —  Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices  J'  H.  Meyer, 
■440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BULL  CALF — Serviceable  age. 
Ayrshire  Farm.    La  Honda.  Calif. 


Redwoods 


NORABEL   FARM   AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Calif. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California.   


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE    FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 

tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenougb, 
Merced.  California.  


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
>ws.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland,  California. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


CARUTHERS    FARMS    hkbkvui  r  r\    ,  , 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D 
Hume,  Dos  Palos,  California. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch. 
California.  « 


Willi  ts 


Poland-Chinas. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford,  California 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND^CHINAS^sTock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I.  B.  A.,  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  California. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.    Geo.  V.  Beck 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California.   ' 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G, 
Fresno,  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville. 
Calif. 


POLAND- CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS — 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing,  Winton,  Calif 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 


BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale   E   S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 


"GROW  THEM  OUT" 
BERNSTEIN'S  PIG  SALE. 

Saturday.  April  26.  1919.  I  will  sell  to  the 
highest  bider,  65  head  of  registered  Poland- 
China  hogs.  A  few  bred  sows  and  service 
boars.  All  the  rest  are  PIGS.  From  wean- 
ings  up  to  gilts  ready  to  breed.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to 

BUY  THEM  YOUNG  AND  GROW  THEM  OUT. 

W.  Bernstein,  Owner.  Write  for  catalogue  to 
W.  T  Dice.  Sec,  Box  374,  Hanford,  California. 


SPRING  PIGS — Big  type  Polande.  Best 
blood  in  State.  Write  for  particulars.  White 
Oak  Farm,  A.  F.  Busch,  Prop.  Potter  Valley 
California. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
•200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station 
Riverside.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Am  booking  orders  for 
Spnnb  boars  sired  by  King's  Massive.  Orange 
and  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st,  sired  by  President  and  out    of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1917  and 
ether  big  sows.    H.  D.  McCune.  Lemoore.  Cal. 
~  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the     prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
[  stock    for  sale — farmers'    prices.    Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Escondido.  Cal. 
NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  ^prinfTpTgiT. 
ther  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
->land-Chinas  hogs.    Also  will  book  a  few 
for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
i  and  a  few  good     serviceable,  aged 
Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  California. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensraouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS — Two 
yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out.  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  California. 


DCROCJER8EYS — Burke's  Good  Enuff. 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfleld  Farm,  National  Bank  build- 
ing, Sacramento. 


DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders.  200  lb.  at  seven  months.  W.  W 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena,  Calif. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons,  Willows,  California. 


BOUDEB  DUROCS  all  sold  out,  exceptin* 
some  sow  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  H. 
B.  Boudier,  Napa.  California. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DCROC-JERSEY  GILTS  for 

sale.    D.  Fricot.  Angels  Camp.  California. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Viealia,  California. 


Yorkshires. 


LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road,  Santa  Rosa. 
California. 


Hampshire*. 


OUR  28-MONTHS  OLD  herd  boar,  sure 
breeder,  15c.  lb.  Two  open  and  bred  gilts. 
Weaned  pigs.  Write,  Uneda  Hampeire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger.  Prop.,  Gardena,  Calif. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus.  California.   


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE — Young  stock 
sale.    Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif. 


O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS*  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  (sire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported) .  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion.  Jas.  Little.  Wasco.  California. 


100  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN    COWS  AND 
HEIFERS 
8  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

ALL  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

NAPA    STATE    HOSPITAL.    NAPA.  CALtt' 

SATURDAY,    MAY   3,  1919 
Beginning  prompty  at  10  a.  m. 

The  famous  Napa  State  Hospital  herd  of 
grade  Holsteins  has  been  headed  by  registered 
Holstein  bulls  for  the  past  14  years  and  has 
been  regularly  tuberculin  tested  for  the  past 
10  years.  Last  year  the  117  minting  cows 
and  heifers  in  the  herd  averaged  11503.6 
pounds  milk.  Every  animal  over  six  months 
of  age  in  this  sale  is  tuberculin  tested. 

The  cows  and  heifers  in  this  sale  are  out  of 
the  best  grade  cows  in  the  herd,  only  the  best 
producers  ever  having  been  retained,  and  they 
are  sired  by  such  registered  bulls  as  Lord 
Asa,  Prince  Rag  Apple  Imperial  Korndyke, 
and  Colony  Wadmantje  Aaggie,  whose  dam 
made  18712  lbs.  milk  and  781.25  lbs.  butter 
in  one  year  as  a  4-year-old  and  later  made 
3301  lbs.  butter  from  552.6  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days. 

The  bred  cows  and  heifers  in  this  sale  are 
in  calf  to  the  noted  Napa  State  Hospital 
registered  herd  bulls,  including  Sir  Dutehland 
Colantha  of  Longfield,  N.  S.  H.  Hazelwood 
Netherland  Korndyke,  and  a  son  of  Raphaella 
Johanna  Aaggie  3d  who  holds  the  world's 
official  record  for  milk  produced  in  one  year. 

A  SPECIAL  FEATURE — We  will  sell  the 
twin  yearling  daughters  of  the  great  grade 
cow  N.  S.  H.  Monte  who  made  20596.4  lbs. 
milk  and  762.28  lbs.  butterfat  in  10  months 
in  the  California  State  Dairy  Cow  Corporation 
carrying  calf  51^  months  and  they  are  bred 
to  a  son  of  Raphaella  Johanna  3rd  the  world's 
strictly  official  yearly  milk  ^ecord  cow. 

EIGHT  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
choice  individuals  and  most  of  them  out  of 
offcial  record  dams  up  to  over  29  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days.  Some  of  them  are  ready  for  ser- 
vice right  now. 

Come  to  the  sale  whether  you  want  to  buy 
or  not.  We  believe  you  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  for  yourslf  what  the  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital is  doing  to  advance  the  dairy  and  breed- 
ing interests  of  California.  Parties  from  the 
interior  will  find  new  paved  highway  com- 
pleted all  the  way  into  Napa.  Auctioneer,— 
COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES.  Los  Angeles;  Sales 
Manager.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFA1L  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 

tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  £ 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


BEEF  BULLS   !    !   BEEF  BULLS 

my  last  Eastern  trip  of  purchased  bulls  for 
H  H  Gable  Esparto:  S.  R.  Crowe.  Haywards- 
James  Hamilton,  Exeter;  Creps  Bros.  Wheat- 
land and  William  Foster.  Redding.  Look  them 
over  and  then  let  me  purchase  some  f«r  you 
on  my  next  trip.  Am  leaving  in  about  10 
days.  Why !  Mr.  Gable  has  been  offereti 
$1000  more  than  he  paid  me  for  one  of  the 
bulls  to  ship  it  back  East  again,  but  nothing 
doing.  I  please  all  my  customers.  Send  in 
your  orders  promptly.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel 
Land.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


OVER  200  Good  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
bulls  carefully  selected  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  Middle  West.  Rare  chance  for 
breeders.  For  further  particulars  apply:  Davie 
Horse  &  Cattle  Co..  Davis,  CaL  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  t* 
Lompoc.  Calif.  John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD* 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 

Likely.  Modoc  county.  California.  

"  REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch, 
and  Scotch-tonped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  StoeTk 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California. 


HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.   Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 

herd.    On  highway.  

"THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Props..  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  tor 
sale. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knifht.  Price. 
reasonable.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,   Wiluts,  Calif. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Prices  on_  appliration.  H^plana.  CaliY. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman.  California. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords.    Milton,  California. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California.   


HEREFORBS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mto- 

sion  San  Jose.  California.   ^_ 

SHORTHORN — Carrnthers    Farms.  Live 

Oak.  California.  .. 


HORSES   AND  MULES.  

SHIRES  — Broodmares —  Stallions.  Alse 
stallion  and  filly  colts  $100  to  $700.  Jack 
London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 


FOR  SALE — 930  high  bred  yearling  e» 
J.  A.  Youngreen,  Orland,  Cal. 


WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulls 
and  females,  write  me.  My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced. 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  California. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  eons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargata. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley.   ,  


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  P.  O.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


DAIRY  CATTLB. 


Gnernseys. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 
A   21-months-old   bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  California. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2" 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 

RDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee.  California. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto-^ 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  California. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MARGRUDER — Breeders  oi 
registered  Holstein -Friesiar*   Ripon.  Calif. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No. 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.  McAlf  V  &  Sons,  '^•ino,  California 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  coir'  *l  A.  MillJi    <U|:on,  California. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal, — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexet^ 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY8 — Dorset  rant 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 


~~ BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON  CALIF,— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  •* 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  California.  


CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA,  CALIF. 

 Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


C.  I.  L.  8TONEBRAKEB,  Route  A.  Chieo. 
Cal.  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  bwinc 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Gtene 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  aad  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  NaHes:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns:  Shropshires;  Berkshires: 
Ponies.      August  2,  1919.   


WANTED — Thirty  or  more  good  grade  Hol- 
stein cows.  Must  be  young  and  sound.  Send 
description  and  price  to  G.  R.  Guthrie,  Long- 
wood  Farm,  Napa   


REGISTERED     HOLSTEINS     and  Duroe- 

Jerseys     Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 


10  HEAD  tirade  Jersey  Cows. 

Lemoore.  Cal. 


R.  D.  Beebe. 
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LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 


Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  heifer  fresh 
January  1  that  started  giving  bloody 
milk  in  one  teat  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Gradually  the  milk'  in  that  teat  de- 
creased and  for  a  few  days  only  clots 
of  blood  came.  Now  she  is  again  giv- 
ing bloody  milk,  but  seems  to  be  dry- 
ing up  in  that  quarter.  What  can  I 
do  for  her? — M.  O.,  Mission  San  Jose. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely, 
Sun  Francisco.) 

The  bloody  milk  is  caused  either 
from  an  injury  or  an  ulcerated  con- 
dition sometimes  seen  in  the  sinus  of 
the  gland.  Inject  a  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  into 
the  teat  and  thoroughly  work  it  into 
every  portion  of  the  diseased  quarter. 
Apply  carbolated  vaseline  externally. 

Breeding  to  a  Tuberculous  Bull. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  bull  that 
has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Is 
there  any  danger  of  a  cow  or  her  off- 
spring catching  the  disease  if  the  cow 
is  bred  to  this  bull— L.  E.,  Turlock. 

If  you  keep  the  bull  isolated  from 
the  herd,  except  at  the  time  of  service, 
and  then  bring  the  cow  to  a  breeding 
place  away  from  the  rest  of  the  herd 
and  bathe  her  with  a  disinfectant 
after  service  so  that  she  will  not  carry 
the  disease  from  the  bull  pen  back  to 
the  herd,  there  will  be  practically '  no 
danger  of  bad  results,  either  to  the 
cow,  to  her  calf,  or  to  the  rest  of  the 
herd.  The  danger  will  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  care  that  is  taken. 
Tuberculosis  is  not  hereditary  and 
there  is  practically  no  chance  that  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  sire  will 
affect  the  calf  directly. 

Pigs  Have  Acute  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  lost  several 
young  pigs  about  four  months  old. 
They  are  getting  skim  milk  and  are 
not  getting  much  grain  as  they  have 
been  running  at  large  in  pasture. 
They  start  to  choke,  cannot  get  their 
breath  and  after  giving  a  little  squeal 
they  are  dead.  We  opened  one  pig 
and  all  we  could  find  was  that  his 
lungs  looked  rather  light  and  had 
some  spots  on  them.  There  was  some 
bloat  after  death  and  a  little  foaming. 
— G.  E.  F.,  Sacramento. 

(Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.) 

Your  pigs  probably  died  from  acute 
Indigestion,  which  is  often  caused  by 
feeding  too  large  quantities  of  cold  or 
foaming  skimmilk  at  long  intervals  to 
very  hungry  pigs.  Turning,  hungry 
pigs  suddenly  into  a  heavy  growth  of 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH 

DUROCS 


Have  for  sale  two  boars,  one  of 
GOLD  MODEL  and  one  of  CRIMSON 
MONARCH  breeding. 

Both  are  about  a  year  old, 
weighing  400  lbs.  Also  eight  open 
gilts  and  four  bred  gilts.  These 
gilts  are  the  pick  of  last  year's 
Utters. 

W.  M.  WAY  &  SON 

Route  1,  Box  330,  MODESTO,  CAXIF. 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

WSS*  Poland-Chinas 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  O.  B.  Gllroy. 

W.  J.  HANNA,        GILBOY,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest   Herd  In   the  State 

DURCO-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cat. 


pasturage  also  causes  such  losses. 
The  pigs  bloat  immediately  after 
death,  or  die  from  suffocation  due  to 
bloat.  We  do  not  believe  that  your 
pigs  have  a  disease.  Be  sure  to  free 
the  Skimmilk  from  separator  froth 
and  feed  it  warm  in  clean  troughs  and 
in  moderate  quantities.  Do  not  let 
the  pigs  get  so  hungry  that  they  will 
drink  the  milk  too  fast. 


Foundered  Horse. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
is  very  stiff  in  all  four  legs  and  his 
rump  is  humped  and  drawn.  He  eats 
and  drinks  well.  He  had  not  been 
worked  for  about  six  weeks,  then  we 
worked  him  one  day  and  the  next  day 
we  found  him  in  this  condition.  What 
is  the  trouble  and  remedy? — J.  D.  H, 
Santa  Maria. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E,  J.  Creely, 
San  Francisco.) 

It  is  very  evident  that  your  horse 
has  been*,  foundered.  Remove  the 
shoes,  cut  the  feet  down  medium  and 
let  him  stand  in  soft  mud  for  several 
days.  Give  him  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  of  saltpetre  in  a  bran  mash  twice 
daily.  After  the  tenth  day  put.  on 
shoes  exceedingly  well  concaved,  so 
there  can  be  no  bearing  on  the  sole. 
Use  plenty  of  pine  tar  oakum,  a 
leather  sole,  low  heels  and  no  toes. 
Draw  the  shoes  on  very  loose  and  re- 
port after  this  has  been  done.  Shoe 
all  four  feet  the  samp  way. 


Injury  Causes  Bone  Tumor. 
To  the  Editor:  About  four  months 
ago  one  of  my  horses  was  kicked  on 
the  hind  leg  between  the  hock  and 
ankle.  It  is  not  lame,  but  the  leg  is 
considerably  swollen.  How  can  I  re- 
duce this  swelling? — C.  L.  L.,  Hollis- 
ter. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely, 
San  Francisco.) 

Your  horse  has  a  bone  tumor.  Mix 
and  apply  once  daily  the  following: 
Lugol's  iodine  solution,  4  ounces;  tur- 
pentine, 2  drams;  sulphuric  ether,  2 
drams,  spirits  camphor,  3  drams,  oil 
cedar,  2  drams;  oil  wintergreen,  2 
drams. 


SALE  OF  BERNSTEIN'S  BEST. 


Those  who  attend  the  sale  of 
Poland-Chinas  to  be  held  by  W.  Bern- 
stein at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Hanford, 
Saturday,  April  26,  will  find  that  In- 
stead of  first  taking  their  money  away 
from, them  Mr.  Bernstein  will  start  in 
by  giving  them  a  fine  dinner  at  11:30, 
and  that  roast  registered  Poland- 
China  pork  will  be  the  drawing  card 
on  the  bill  of  fare,  just  as  some  of  the 
finest  young  Poland-Chinas  that  have 
ever  been  offered  at  public  sale  will 
be  the  drawing  card  at  the  sale  to  be 
held  after  the  dinner. 

Some  people  have  formed  the  erro- 
neous opinion  that  this  is  a  sale  of 
young  pigs  only,  but  while  there  will 
be  a  number  of  weanling  pigs  there 
will  also  be  enough  older  animals  to 
satisfy  all  kinds  of  buyers.  There  will 
be  30  splendid  gilts  just  coming  one 
year  old,  10  bred  sows,  10  young  boars 
that  are  real  herd  headers  and  just 
ready  for  service,  and  2  great  tried 
herd  boars — Kings  Jumbo  Orphan  and 
King  of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  young 
stock  is  by  such  noted  sires  as  Kings 
Big  Bone  Leader,  Young  Jumbo,  Presi- 
dent and  Kings  Jumbo  Orphan. 

But  why  mention  the  quality  of  the 
stock?  Mr.  Bernstein's  name  on  the 
pedigree  of  a  hog  is  the  same  as  the 
sterling  mark  on  silver,  and  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  very  best  in  the  way 
of  registered  Poland-Chinas. 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  COYOTE  SKINS. 


According  to  reports  from  E.  V. 
Jotter,  Supervisor  of  Trinity  County 
Forest  Reserve,  coyote  pelts  can  be 
dyed  black  so  successfully  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  real  black  fox  skins.  Last 
winter  M.  J.  McKnight.  a  trapper,  sold 
six  large  coyote  pelts  for  $18  each, 
bringing  a  total  of  $108. 

So  here  seems  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  turn  the  tables  on  Mr.  Coyote,  and 
instead  of  paying  tribute  to  him  in 
the  way  of  chickens  and  other  farm 
animals,  we  can  make  him  pay  us  a 
handsome  profit. 

'.The  traveling  silo  salesman  is  an 
educational  force.  Listen  to  him 
whether  you  intend  to  buy  or  not. 


MONTELENA  HERD 


■OF  LARGE- 


YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PARK  KING  23211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Due  to  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  the  breed,  Yorkshire  breeders  are  almost 
entirely  sold  out,  and  it  would  behoove  the  prospective  purchaser  to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  'of  fall  pigs, 
some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King-."  others  by  "Montelena  Prince  2d."  They  are  out  of 
such  cows  as  "Deer  Creek  Nena  8th  "  present  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  State,  who 
has  averaged  a  fracUon  over  17  pigs  per  litter  for  nine  consecutive  litters:  "Riverina 
Nena  9tlt."  ona  of  her  best  daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st."  the  top  sow 
at  the  Thomas  H.  Canfield  sale  last  year. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence. 


A.  L. 

CAUSTOGA 


CO. 

CALIFORNIA 


"I'll  leave  my  happy  home  for  700." 


BERNSTEIN'S  PIG  SALE 

Registered  Poland-CHinas 

A  few  bred  sows  and  gilts,  but  this  is  a  sale  where  "Pigs  is  Pigs." 
Sale  will  be  held  at  Banford, .  Calif.,  Saturday,  April  ?6th»  on  tli.-  Kings  Co  an  to-  Fair 
1, rounds,  %  mile  west  of  town.    Stock  in  place  early  Saturday  morning  for  inspection. 

A  registered  Poland-China  Pork  Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  Fair  Gounds  at  11:30 
a.  m.    Sale  to  start  at  12 :30  p.  m.  sharp. 

W.  BERNSTEIN,  Owner. 

Write  for  catalogue  to  W.  T.  Dice,  Secretary,  Box  .374,  Hanford,  Calif. 

COL.  G.  YY.  BELL,  Auctioneer,  assisted  by  COL.  T.  E.  COCHRANE. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Every  point  the  buyer  demands  for  a  profit-making  bog  is 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months  Our 
herd  boar  has   the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief  Defender,  Crimson 

WondT.  Jack's  Friend.  Joe  Orion.  Etc. 

route  4.  box  73»      THE  GARDINER  RANCH,    sacramento,  caju 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


OAK   KNOLL  FARM 


l/AKEPOHT 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  sold  all  our  young'  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  or 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO   OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.  IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Edgemoor 

Farm 

Guernseys 


Imported  Itchen  May  King, 
25174 


PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


Noted  for  the  highest  natural 
colored  dairy  products,  the 
best  flavored  milk,  the  most 
economical  production  of 
cream  and  butter. 

A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


COMMISSION  AGENT 

I  can  offer  the  best  of  service  In  assisting 
yon  to  bny  or  sell  registered 

DAIRY  CATTLE 
BEEF  CATTLE 
HORSES 
SWINE 

My  large  exiperience  as  a  breeder,  knowl- 
edge of  blood  lines  and  values,  and  a 
close  connection  with  all  the  principal 
Eastern  breeding  establishments  warrant 
you  securing  my  services  when  contem- 
plating any  important  live  stock  transac- 
tion.   References  furnished. 

M.  H.  TICHENOR,  JR. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


BRAHMAN  BULLS 

High  grade  Brahman  bulls  from  our 
full-blooded   Brahman   bulls,  which 
were  imported  from  India. 
Write  for  prices  and  description. 

FEED  6.  LOCK 

PALACIOS,  TEXAS 


California  Cattlemen's  Convention 


IWritten    for    Pacific    Rural    Press. 1 


The  announcement  that  the  market- 
ing problem  would  receive  serious 
consideration,  coupled  with  an  attrac- 
tive program,  brought  a  large  and  rep- 
resentative attendance  of  stockmen  to 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association,  held  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  April  8 
and  9. 

Gilbert  J.  Waller,  founder  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Meat  Company,  told  of  the  suc- 
cessful co-operative  methods  employed 
by  that  company.  It  consists  entirely 
of  stockmen,  although  stock  is  also 
purchased  from  outsiders.  Cold  stor- 
age facilities  are  provided  so  that  a 
stockman  can  have  his  stock  butch- 
ered when  he  desires,  and  hold  the 
carcasses  in  storage  until  the  most 
opoprtune  time  for  marketing  them. 
Animals  are  bought  according  to  the 
dressed  weight,  thus  stimulating  an 
improvement  of  the  herds. 

Aside  from  the  marketing  problem, 
the  chief  topic  of  interest  at  the 
meeting  was  the  holding  of  a  live- 
stock show  at  San  Francisco,  and 
Frank  Harding,  secretary  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation, made  the  statement  that  com- 
munities do  not  get  to  the  front  until 
after  they  hold  livestock  shows. 

O.  M.  Plummer,  the  live-wire  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Show  at  Portland,  told  of  the 
methods  employed  in  making  that 
show  one  of  the  three  greatest  shows 
in  America;  also  in  raising  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  a  permanent 
home  for  the  institution. 

W.  T.  Sesnon,  of  San  Francisco, 
president  of  the  California  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show,  followed  Mr. 
Plummer  and  jokingly  but  emphati- 
cally stated  not  only  that  San  Fran- 
cisco would  hold  a  show  this  year,  but 
that  it  would  make  the  Portland  show 
look  like  a  side  show  at  a  country 
fair.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
association  favoring  the  holding  of  an 
annual  show  at  San  Francisco. 

Judge  Peter  J.  Shields  of  Orland 
spoke  on  "Better  Animals  Make  Bet- 
ter Men,"  and  his  words  should  inspire 
anyone  not  already  breeding  livestock 
to  get  into  the  game.  He  showed  that 
nearly  all  of  America's  big  men  have 
been  connected  in  some  way  with  live- 
stock, and  that  the  raising  of  good 
livestock  has  had  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  advance  of  civilization  than 
almost  any  other  factor.  He  pointed 
out  that  Germany  has  never  been  an 
extensive  breeder  of  livestock,  and 
that  has  unfavorably  influenced  and 
colored  her  civilization.  "To  raise  an 
epoch-making  sire,"  said  Judge 
Shields,  "pays  your  obligation  to  civ- 
ilization." 

Various  phases  of  the  marketing 
problem  were  discussed,  and  many 
important  resolutions  were  adopted, 
among  them  recommendations  that 
the  railroads  be  turned  back  to  pri- 
vate owners;  that  railroad  abuses  be 
corrected  so  as  to  give  more  prompt 
and  efficient  service,  and  more  speedy 
and  equitable  adjustments  of  claims. 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
was  heartily  endorsed. 

The  marketing  committee  reported 
the  result  of  its  findings  as  follows: 
First,  that  the  market  breaks  at  about 
the  first  of  May  each  year;  second, 
that  the  reason  is  the  great  number 
of  grass  cattle  marketed  at  that  time; 
third,  that  the  remedy  is  to  ship  the 
surplus  stock  in  trainload  lots  to 
Eastern  markets.  The  committee  has 
arranged  with  one  of  the  leading 
Eastern  marketing  concerns  to  ad- 
vance 11  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping point  for  fat  steers,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  consignors 
will  receive  the  excess,  if  any,  or  will 
rebate  the  difference  if  the  steers  sell 
for  less.  Or  the  concern  will  buy  the 
cattle  outright  for  11  cents.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  stock  should  return  to 
the  shippers  from  12%  to  13  cents 
per  pound.  This  arrangement  is  only 
for  the  period  of  the  year  when  there 
is  a  surplus  here — probably  extending 
until  July. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
cure data  on  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  state,  the  feeding  conditions,  when 
the  stock  will  be  ready  to  market, 
etc.,  so  as  to  stabilize  the  market  at 
home  throughout  the  year. 


Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growinq 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  Is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms, 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co's.  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROACHE,  3-5  Flrtt  St.,  Sheldon  Block.  San  Franclico 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


L 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P.  I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1915 

Aged  Earn,  FirBt  and  Second.  Yearling-  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Hen  of  three  Laiubs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age. 
Second.  Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor, 
Second.  Flock,  one  year  old,  First.  Flock  one 
year  old  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one.  year,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First. 
Second  and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 

Purebred  Registered  Hams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS,,  Agents.      SAN  RAMON 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.    Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  Cal, 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 


Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  and  place  60  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding  will  be  offered. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

I  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         ADM OND  A  T  F.   TO  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE       V7IWlV7i>l  1SAAJEJ   \j\J . 


R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Ty»>e. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshiree  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  K.  II.  Whltten. 


FEEDING  FOR  HEAVY  LAYERS. 


In  a  recent  issue  we  considered  the 
feeding  of  chicks  from  birth  up  to  the 
end  of  the  second  month.  At  that 
time  the  first  culling  should  take 
place — the  surplus  cockerels  and  the 
backward  pullets  going  to  market. 
Youngsters  that  are  kept  should  be 
given  a  larger  range  if  possible  and 
the  same  feed  should  continue,  except 
that  if  they  have  been  given  any 
cracked  grains  this  may  be  omitted. 
The  chicks  should  be  fed  about  the 
same  as  laying  hens,  except  that  if  it 
is  possible  to  add  oat  groats  it  will 
be  advisable,  as  nothing  can  take 
their  place  for  developing  bone  and 
muscle.  If  the  cockerels  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  pullets  their  dry  mash 
should  contain  more  ground  bone  and 
beef  scraps  than  that  fed  the  pullets, 
as  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage  the 
pullets  to  begin  laying  too  early. 

It  is  all  right  to  breed  and  feed  for 
early  maturity,  but  early  maturity  and 
early  laying;  may  be  quite  different.  I 
bred  White  Orpingtons  and  when  my 
pullets  were  a  little  less  than  four 
months  old  their  combs  began  to 
redden  and  a  liberal  feeding  of  beef 
scraps  would  have  started  them  lay- 
ing. But  this  would  be  folly,  for  they 
were  not  fully  matured  and  to  start 
them  laying  would  mean  to  almost 
stop  them  growing.  After  a  White 
Orpington  pullet  begins  laying  she 
does  not  grow  more  than  a  pound 
during  the  balance  of  her  pullet  year, 
so  as  I  wanted  my  pullets  to  weigh  V 


feed  they  need,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  them  special  feed  of  this  kind. 
They  should  have  charcoal,  grit,  shell 
and  running  water  before  them  con- 
stantly, but  it  is  better  not  to  feed 
them  in  the  morning.  They  can  pick 
up  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger  by 
working  vigorously,  which  is  quite 
necessary.  The  lighter  breeds  may 
have  dry  mash  before  them  constant- 
ly, but  with  the  heavier  breeds  it 
should  not  be  opened  up  until  noon. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  whole  grain 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  pint 
for  every  10  hens,  provided  the  hens 
cannot  pick  up  much.  If  they  are 
able  to  pick  up  quite  a  little  food,  the 
|  amount  of  grain  should  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

Don't  force  the  hens  for  heavy  pro- 
duction by  using  pepper,  mustard, 
onion,  or  an  increased  amount  of  beef 
scraps.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
reducing  the  fertility  of  the  eggs,  the 
strength  of  the  germs  and  the  stam- 
ina of  the  baby  chicks. 

We  recently  gave  formulas  for  both 
grain  and  dry  mash  for  those  who 
prefer  to  mix;  their  own'  feeds,  but 
always  the  breeder  should  bear  in 
mind  the  old  German  proverb,  "The 
eye  of  the  master  fattens  his  cattle." 
In  other  words,  the  feeder  who  keeps 
in  close  personal  touch  with  his  ani- 
mals, watching  their  feeding,  study- 
ing their  needs  and  their  conduct,  and 
noting  carefully  the  manner  in  which 
they  respond  to  his  care,  is  able  to  get 
results  which  could  not  possibly  be 
secured  in  any  other  way.    A  poor 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Liberal  exercise  1m  Just  iih  necessary  na  proper  feeding  in  developing  heavy 
layer*.    Pullets  raised  on  n  range  like  tills  and  made  to  work  for  a  living  will 
develop  greater  constitutional  vigor  than  those  closely  confined. 


pounds  at  the  end  of  their  pullet  year, 
I  did  not  care  to  have  them  lay  until 
they  weighed  6  pounds. 

By  using  oat  groats  liberally  in  the 
grain  mixture  and  ground  oats  in  the 
dry  mash,  I  easily  had  my  pullets 
weighing  6  pounds  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month.  But  it  was  a  much 
more  difficult  task  to  keep  them  from 
laying  before  then.  I  cut  out  the  beef 
scraps  entirely  during  the  fourth 
month,  covered  up  everything  that 
might  be  used  as  a  nest  and  moved 
the  pullets  from  one  house  to  another 
when  their  combs  reddened,  yet  oc- 
casionally one  would  lay  too  early  in 
spite  of  everything  I  could  do. 

Very  rarely,  however,  did  I  keep  a 
pullet  that  began  laying  before  she 
weighed  6  pounds.  I  considered  her 
more  of  a  freak  than  a  desirable  pros- 
pective breeder.  I  kept  only  pullets 
that  were  fully  matured  before  they 
began  laying  and  by  being  so  particu- 
lar in  this  respect,  I  was  able  to  keep 
up  the  size  of  the  eggs,  the  excep- 
tional vieor  and  the  high  laying  aver- 
age. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  an- 
other culling  should  take  place.  The 
pullets  that  have  not  developed  prop- 
erly should  be  marketed  and  those 
that  are  kept  should  be  put  on  the 
regular  ration  for  laying  hens,  with 
beef  scraps  added  to  the  dry  mash. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  | 
pullets  should  be  looked  over  again 
and  those  not  laying  should  be 
weighed.  With  my  Orpingtons,  if  they 
did  not  weigh  6  pounds  they  were 
culled  unless  they  seemed  very  prom- 
ising in  other  respects.  All  pullets 
not  laying  when  six  months  old  were 
culled,  no  mater  how  good  they  were 
in  other  respects. 

When  the  laying  pullets  and  hens 
in  a  farm  flock  have  free  range  so 
that  they  get  all  the  bugs  and  green 


ration  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man 
will  produce  better  results  than  the 
most  scientific  ration  in  the  hands  of 
a  careless  or  indifferent  feeder.  But 
proper  food  and  proper  attention 
make  a  winning  combination,  and 
are  a  guarantee  of  the  best  possible 
results. 


PERMANGANATE  AS  A  FREYF.NTA- 
TIVE. 


SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Want  the  best?  Write  Sullivans, 
Specalista.  Oldest  flock  on  Pacific  Coast. 
Line  bred  lor  20  years.  Said  by  Walter 
Hogan,  originator  of  "Hogan  System."  best 
layers  of  this  variety  he  ever  handled.  Hare 
won  thousands  gold  and  silver  special  prizes, 
cups  and  ribbons — more  than  all  competitors 
combined,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eggs,  S3  00 
$5.00  per  15;  $12.00  and  $15.00  per  100. 
Breeding-  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Road,  Agnew. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  California.  Telephone  San 
Jose  5205,   Route  5. 


Sickness  and  death  among  fowls, 
which  frequently  cut  profits  down  to 
the  vanishing  point,  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  frequent  use  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water.  It  is  a  good  remedy  for  sev- 
eral diseases,  and  is  valuable  in  rear- 
ing healthy  chicks.  It  is  an  intes- 
tinal germicide,  its  action  being  to 
destroy  in  the  chick's  intestines  the 
bacilli  that  cause  white  diarrhea  and 
other  bowel  troubles. 

Besides  being  good  as  an  intestinal 
germicide,  permanganate  is  used  with 
excellent  results  in  cases  of  roup  or 
swelled  head.  The  fowl's  head  is  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  and  held  under 
as  long  as  is  possible  without  danger 
of  strangulation. 

The  ordinary  proportion  is  as  much 
of  the  permanganate  crystals  as  will 
lie  on  a  silver  dime  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  When  it  is  to  be  used  to  any 
extent  it  is  much  better  to  make  a 
stock  solution.  Use  a  teacup  of  com- 
mercial potassium  permanganate  to  a 
two-quart  Mason  jar  of  water.  Add 
two  tablespoons  of  this  stock  solution 
to  each  gallon  of  fresh  drinking  water 
given  to  the  fowls.  You  will  find  this 
the  best  of  all  remedies  for  the  com- 
mon ailments  of  fowls. 


WHY  SPEND    MORE     FOB  ORDINARY 

CHICKS? — My  900  hens  averaged  over  240 
eggs  each  last  year.  Why?  Bred  20  years  to 
lay  200-290  eggs  yearly.  White,  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns;  Reds;  Anconas;  Rocks,  Minorcas; 
Orphingtons;  clearing  customers  $5.00.  Valu- 
able circular  with  proof — free.  Chicks:  Two- 
thirds  booked  to  June,  yet  most  weeks  sup. 
open  for  hundreds.  70.000  capacity  hatch- 
eries supplying  chicks.  Many  repeat  orders 
monthly,  yearly.  Eggs:  Hatcheries  overflow- 
ing; selling  eggs  half  price.  15-1000.  Breed- 
ers.  pullets.  J.  Bee  son.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN'S  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers:  early  profits; 
we  seU  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  deliver* 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  $15;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.   Petaluma,  California. 

SINGLE  COMB  BBOWN  LBGHOBNS — The 
large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  S3  and 
$5  per  $15:  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros.. 
Fullerton,  California. 


BARBED  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  puUets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing-  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden  Box  396.  Los  Oatos.  California. 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
oo  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Rocks,  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGOHBN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity,  from  A-l  Hoganized  ami  (rapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st.  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Booked  up  for  March  delivery;  orders 
taken  for  April  18th.  A.  O.  &  P.  M.  Foster, 
2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  California.  

GOLDCROFT  BIFF  ORPINGTONS"- fulfil' 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  {3.00  from  win- 
ning pens:  2.00  from  general  flock;  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrams. 
Los  Atltos,  California. 

BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK — Order  early 
and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  hatching  eggs.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  "THE- WORLD— 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000  - — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.    Sunnyvale,  California. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220-eg-g  record  layers.  Cockerels,  rose  and 
single  comb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  egg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  list. 
Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale.  Call f_. 

BATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Light 
Brown  Leghorns.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Rocks.  $2.50  per  $16;  910.00  per  100.  All 
bred  to  highest  possible  standard  of  beauty 
and  utility.  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  597. 
Sacramento.  California.^ 

SLY'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — Winnert 
and  layers.  Hatching  eggs  from  high  grade 
stock  scientifically  bred  for  exhibition  and 
uitility.  Settings,  $5.00.  S3. 50.  and  82  00.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Albert  Sly.  1S43  Middelton 
Place.  Los  Angeles.  

OUR  FI!$E  FEMALES — Can  supply  you 
with  eggs  at  30c  each  and  up  that  will  hatch 
just  what  you  want  in  general  purpose  fowls. 
Write  for  mating  Ust.  O.  B.  Hunt.  White 
Rock  Fancier.  1244  Burnett  street,  R.  Ber- 
keley. Cal. 


YOUR  BABE  OPPORTUNITY!  !  Eggs  from 
180-290  egg  strain,  trapneated  White.  Brows 
Leghorns;  White  Barred  Rocks;  Reds;  An- 
consos;  Minora*.  Settings.  $1.26  $1.50.  $2.00- 
$7.00;  $8.00,  $10.00  per  100.  Worth  twice 
as  much.  Few  fine  males,  trios,  pens,  hens, 
pullets  (near  half  price)  clearing  customers 
$5.00  yearly.  Reason  I  Incubators  overrun. 
Order  direct  or  circular  with  proof — free. 
Chicks;  Thousands  reasonable  2  weeks  aftei 
ordered,  often  at  once.  J.  Bee  son,  Pasadena 
Cal. 


SPRING  (  MIX — Rhode  Island  Reds  Barred 
Rocks.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  from 
Hoganized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poul- 
try Ranch.  Washington  Ave..  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Once  a  week  wash  the  drinking 
crocks  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  in  which 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  carbolic  acid  has 
been  added.    Scrub  thoroughly. 


FOB  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of  six.  five  and 
better  fingered  White  Leghorns  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  WiU  receive 
offers.    C.  B.  Atterbury.  Turlock.  California. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  EXCLUSIVE- 
LY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Horanized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres.  Calif. 


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — $1.50  per  15 
Special  mating.  $2.00.  Edward  A.  HaU,  Rt. 
1,  Box  39.  Walsonville,  California. 


BHODE  ISLAND  BED  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing. Mrs.  Richard  Holdridge.  P.  O.  Box  282, 
Dixon.  California. 


BBONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  egg* 
UU  further  notice.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 

California. 


FAWN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS — $1.25  per 
setting.    Mrs.  M.  Lopez,  Lathrop,  Cal.. 


ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  t ,.-<.- 
and  pens  for  sole.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free,  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  WiUord 
Street,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ha. 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  ail  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  frqm  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  California.  

BHODE  ISLAND  BEDS — Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock.  second 
cockerel,  fifth  puUet  on  four  entries.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed. 
Route  C.  Box  30-B,  San  Jose.  California 

BABY  CHICKS — Hoganized  "white  Leg- 
horns, utility  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas,  and  Blue  Andolu- 
si  ana.  Free  circular.  McDonald  Poultry 
Ranch.  King  Road.  San  Jose,  California. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  sale.] 
from     heavy-laying,      prize- winning'  strain, 
headed  by  males  from  280-egg    Btock.  range 
raised.  Setting  $1.50.  Hundred.  $8.00.  Mrs. 
Sanders  Hayes,  Long-vale.  Cal. 

CROLEY-S- RED~ STAR~CHICK  FEED — CalU  1 
fomia's  standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.    Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc  ..  8th  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.   \ 

BABY  CHIX  R.  I.  REDS  J 

My  speciality.    Bred  for  eggs,   size,     color.  I 
Hens  on  free  range  means  strong-  chix.  Price 
right.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Box  360.  Camp- 
bell.  California. 

BABY  CHICKS — From  Hoganized  breeders. 
180-egg  type  and  up.  White  Orpingtons  and 
Sicilian  Buttercups.  Order  early  for  future 
delivery.    M.  S.  Woodhams,  Son  Mateo.  Calif. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FABM — White  Leghorn 
specialistsi  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
tight.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop.  Corning.  Calif. 

BARRED  Pl.YMOl  Til  HOIK  EGI.S  for  -air. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.    $1.50   per     setting.  ' 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Loytonvilh  California. 

FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  $5.00  tier  setting  of  13 
eggs.  Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  E.  Bol- 
mer,  Alhambra  Valley,  Martinez.  California. 


EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown.  While  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Comisb  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  .')142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  California.  1 


EASTMAN'S      "BREIi- TO-LAY"  Hoganized 

and  trapneated  Barred  Plymouth  Rooks  Baby 
chicks.    Eggs;   cockerels      Pairmcad  Poultry- 
Farm.  Fairmead,  California. 


SIHMITTV  S    BARKED   ROCKS   leading  at 

the  showrooms  as  well  as  at  winter  laying. 
Write  for  1919  mating  list.  Geo.  Sehmitt, 
Box  263.  Corcoran.  California. 


BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.    White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode* 
Island    Reds.    Barred    Rocks.    E.   W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  California.  U 

~ BARRED  ROCKS — WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 

Hatching  eggs:  Coekcrcls  Sto'k  bred  to  win 
and  lay.  Settings  $1.50  and  up.  R.  •  F. 
Lutzi.  1217  20th  Ave..  Son  Francisco. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.     Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 

Farm.  Ceres.  California. 


HATCHING  EGGS — Buff  Leghorns  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  $3.90  and  $1.00  per  15  from 
good  laying  stock.  M.  E.  Sayer.  Camthers.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEA", 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm  A  French.  645  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  California.  Stamps.  -J 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEY'S — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California.  U 

PIT  GAME  CHICKENS  that  are  game  AIM 
eggs  for  hatching.  Frank  Mi-Mann.  689  32nd 
St..   Oakland.  Calif. 


RABBITS. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Best  rabbit  book  pub- 
lished and  membership  in  the  California  Com- 
mercial Rabbit  Association  with  all  back  edu- 
cational bulletins  showing  hutch  plans,  feed- 
ing schedules,  medieine  formulas,  and  educa- 
tionals  for  following  year.  $2.50.  H.  A.  San- 
derson.   Eagle  Rock.  Calif.     Dept  C.  

RABITS  Kill  PROFIT — We  pay  top  prices 
for  habbits  raised  from  our  stock.  Our  pedi- 
gree and  utility  strains  make  big  money  for 
you.  For  full  information  write.  L.  A.  Rab- 
bitry.  Dept.  P.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   . 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Registered  pedi- 
greed stock  from  prize  winners  Bred  does. 
Fine,  dork-red  bucks.  Write  your  wants.  K. 
Peppin.  SO  Cambridge    San  Lcandro.  Cal.  -.. 

HALF  PRICE  sacrifice  sale  of  four  pedi- 
greed Himalayan  bred  does  from  state  char* 
pion;  $7.60  each.  Kenneth  Hardy, 
Ave.  San  Rafael.  Cal.  

LOS  ALTOS  BABBITRY — Choice  large 
lty   New  eZalnd   Reds.    Write  your 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    F.  G.  Wulzen 
Altos.  California 


SAN  FONG  RABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steel 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Young, 
Gatos.  Calif 


I  STILL  HAVE  a  number  of  healthy. 
ous.  well  bred,  young  Flemish  Giant  bucks  _ 
prices    to   close      Ask    particulars.   S.  Arm*. 

Byron,  Cal 


ARB- 


RABBIT   CULTURE      AMI  STAND 
Official  standard  description   of  the  i 
breeds.  75  cents.     Caldwell.  Broadmoor, 
Leandro.  i   . 

RAISK    RABBITS    FOR    US — We  supply 
breeding   sto.  k      Send   stamp   for  particulars. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia.  Calif 
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WHY  SOFT  SHELLED  EGGS. 


Are  any  of  your  hens  laying  soft 
shelled  eggs?  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  greatest  trouble  is  experi- 
enced, and  often  the  losses  are  con- 
siderable. . 

Healthy,  normal  hens  do  not  lay 
soft-shelled  eggs;  neither  do  hens 
properly  fed  and  housed.  Usually 
they  are  the  result  of  an  inability  to 
retain  the  egg  until  fully  developed — 
a'  condition  that  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  one  direction  or  another,  much 
the  same  as  dropping  more  than  one 
egg  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  and  usual  cause  of  soft 
shelled  eggs  is  that  the  bird  is  too 
fat.  The  muscular  movement  of  the 
oviduct  is  hindered  by  layers  of  fat, 
and  instead  of  the  egg  being  con- 
trolled by  firm  muscles  it  merely 
slides  through  a  flabby  mass  without 
getting  its  shell  on.  The  difficulty 
will  vanish  if  the  birds  are  made  to 
scratch  hard  in  a  clean  dry  straw 
litter  for  all  their  grains,  and  the 
ration  fed  is  not  over-fattening. 
Sprouted  oats  will  be  a  valuable  food, 
as  they  are  less  fattening  than  either 
wheat  or  corn.  In  some  cases  it  might 
be  advisable  for  a  few  days  to  omit  all 
mashes,  especially  moist  mashes  from 
the  ration. 

The  second  source  is  lack  of  lime 
in  the  ration.  In  this  case  the  shell 
secreting  part  of  the  oviduct  fails  to 
do  its  work  because  of  lack  of  mate- 
rial. Clam  shell  is  not  so  readily 
soluble  as  oyster  shell.  What  is  com- 
mercially known  as  beach  shell  is 
preferable  to  clam  shell.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  poultrymen  that  the  use  of 
a  limestone  grit  helps  to  supply  ma- 
terial to  the  hen.  It  is  often  recom- 
mended that  old  plaster  be  broken 
up  and  thrown  in  a  box  in  the  pen  for 
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Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is 
in  charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keep- 
ers,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  maintains 
a  constant  excellence  of  product  and 
unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  be- 
ginner for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping, 
which  will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


birds  to  pick  at  as  a  source  of  lime. 
One  time  when  the  writer  was  having 
this  trouble  with  his  hens  he  pur- 
chased some  shell  meal,  or  ground 
oyster  shell,  and  added  1  part  to  20 
of  the  dry  mash.  It  overcame  the 
trouble  entirely,  and  thereafter  he 
always  used  the  shell  meal  in  his 
mash  instead  of  giving  the  hens  ac- 
cess to  broken  oyster  shells. 

The  third  cause  of  soft  shelled  eggs 
is  the  forcing  of  hens  for  too  heavy 
egg  production.  A  second  yolk  breaks 
off  from  the  ovary  and  drops  into  the 
funnel  of  the  oviduct,  and  the  first 
one  is  forced  too  rapidly  on  its  way 
for  it  to  be  completely  formed  when 
laid. 

The  fourth  cause  comes  from  scour- 
ing; that  is,  from  feeding  a  too  loos- 
ening ration.  Beets  or  mangels  will 
sometimes  produce  this  result.  The 
droppings  normally  should  be  a  dark 
slate  or  dull  black  color  tipped  with 
white,  firm  enough  to  maintain  a 
spiral  shape  as  seen  on  the  dropping 
boards.  If  too  soft,  add  middlings 
to  the  mash,  or  better  yet,  a  little 
blood  meal. 


RABBIT  RAISING  PROFITABLE. 


[Written  by  Sanborn  Young,  Los  Gatos.] 

The  demand  for  rabbits  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  and  values  are  advancing. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  demand  will  continue  because  the 
climate  of  California  permits  us  to 
raise  larger  rabbits  than  is  possible 
in  the  east.  Back  there  the  maximum 
size  and  weight  are  not  carried  be- 
yond the  first  generation  owing  to  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  but  our 
locality  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
successful  raising  of  rabbits,  and 
snuffles,  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
industry  in  other  localities,  is  almost 
unknown  here. 

JVhy  not  raise  fine  stock— the  sort 
of  rabbits  for  which  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous demand  at  from  $15  to  $50 
a  head?  A  fine  rabbit  eats  little  or  no 
more  than  a  common  one,  and  re- 
quires little  more  in  the  way  of  care 
and  housing.  Yet  consider  the  differ- 
ence in  profit! 

Less  than  two  years  ago  I  bought 
a  good  doe  with  litter  for  $12.50.  The 
selling  value  and  money  received 
from  the  progeny  of  this  doe  to  date 
is  $509.  Had  I  paid  $25  for  a  doe  free 
from  defects,  an  equally  good  pro- 
ducer, the  value  of  the  progeny  would 
have  been  much  greater  and  I  would 
not  have  been  compelled  to  wait  until 
this  fall  to  produce  prize  winning 
stock.  Last  month  I  sold  10  rabbits 
for  $250,  and  better  known  breeders 
are  paid  higher  prices  than  I  ask. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  offered  a  fine 
producing  doe  which  I  refused.  Her 
owner  had  sold  32  of  her  progeny  to 
date  at  an  average  price  of  $15.  I 
date  at  an  average  price  of  $15  each. 
I  could  have  bought  the  doe  for  $15. 

The  expense  of  raising  rabbits  is 
variously  estimated  from  20  cents  to 
50  cents  per  month,  depending  upon 
the  overhead  expenses  charged 
against  them.  I  estimate  that  my 
culls  and  table  rabbits  pay  for  the 
cost  of  feeding  all  my  stock.  I  be- 
lieve that  rabbits,  like  chickens,  are 
raised  more  profitably  by  those  who 
keep  a  few  and  give  them  individual 
care  and  attention,  and  that  the  prof- 
its diminish  in  direct  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease in  stock. 

Although  we  are  only  beginning  to 
regard  the  rabbit  as  a  food  staple, 
Europe  has  for  centuries  considered 
it  one  of  the  most  important  table 
meats.  During  the  war,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  grain  and  general  food 
conditions,  the  rabbits  have  been 
largely  destroyed.  It  is  probable  that 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  ship  large 
numbers  of  breeding  stock  back  to 
Europe. 

With  regard  to  its,  food  value,  our 
government  has  issued  the  statement 
that  rabbit  ranks  second  only  to 
squab  as  the  most  easily  digested 
meat. 


Renovate  the  henhouse.  Examine 
the  litter.  Possibly  it  has  been  on 
the  floor  much  longer  than  you  think. 
The  weeks  slip  away  rapidily.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  task  to  get  the  old 
stuff  out  and  put  new  in,  but  the 
health  of  your  flock  and  of  your  busi- 
ness demands  that  this  be  done  now 
and  then. 


BEANS  FOR  POULTRY. 


On  account  of  the  low  price  of 
beans,  many  readers  have  written  to 
find  out  if  they  make  a  good  feed  for 
poultry.  So  far  as  food  value  goes 
they  certainly  do,  but  as  a  rule  hens 
don't  like  them.  They  seem  to  eat 
Blackeye  beans  readily,  but  these  are 
more  like  the  pea  family  and  are  very 
fattening,  so  not  more  than  one  feed 
a  day  should  be  given  unless  the 
hens  have  lots  of  exercise.  For  that 
matter,  hens  should  be  made  to 
scratch  for  any  kind  of  beans,  and 
when  this  is  done  a  liberal  quantity 
may  be  fed.  They  are  as  good  an  egg 
food  as  corn,  if  not  better. 


It  is  well  to  get  the  mother  hen's 
point  of  view.  Her  anxiety  will  al- 
ways be  for  the  comfort  of  the  little 
brood.  Her  judgment  is  based  on 
what  the  tender  things  say  about  their 
comfort.  If  she  be  a  true  mother  she 
will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the 
sounds  and  signals  of  distress,  and 
will  show  a  marvelous  sensitiveness 
to  them.  The  skilled  poultryman  will 
study  these  same  sounds  and  signals 
in  the  artificial  brooding  of  the  newly 
hatched.  The  instant  he  hears  the 
cry  of  distress  he  will  do  something 
to  relieve  the  strained  conditions. 
Food,  water,  warmth,  exercise,  rest 
and  so  on  must  be  looked  after  all  the 
time  so  that  the  chicks  may  be  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition  of 
growth  and  balanced  development. 


The  hen  lays  a  larger  egg  than  the 
pullet.  To  keep  up  the  size  of  your 
stock  breed  from  hens. 


HE  WAS  GOING  TO  BE  BUSY. 

General  Leonard  Wood  tells  the 
story  of  a  captain  to  whom  was  as- 
signed a  new  orderly,  a  fresh  recruit, 

"Your  work  will  be  to  clean  my 
boots,  buttons,  belt  and  so  forth,  shavo 
me,  see  to  my  horse,  which  you  must 
groom  thoroughly,  and  clean  the 
equipment.  After  that  you  go  to  your 
hut,  help  to  serve  the  breakfast,  and 
after  breakfast  lend  a  hand  washing 
up.  At  8  o'clock  you  go  on  parade 
and  drill  till  12  o'clock" — 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  broke  in  the  re- 
cruit, "is  there  any  one  else  in  the 
army  besides  me?"  —  American 
Cookery. 

Provide  shade  for  the  fows.  They 
will  do  better  during  the  hot  summer 
davs. 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book.  "CAKE  OF  BABY  CHICKS."  and  a. 
package  of  GERMOZONE  are  the  beet  Simmexm 
against  chick  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  mora  tkma 
half  they  hatched  now  raise  better  than  90  per  croc 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  GERMOZONE.  we  wfll 
send  postoald.  book  and  package  as  above.  Yea  Bay 
il  satisfied,  75c;  60  days'  trial.  We  trust  yoo. 

Druggists  and  seed  dealers  sell  GERMOZONE.  Om 
best  poultry  remedy  and  preventive.  For  old  and 
young. — bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  onset 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  poi,  sour  crop,  skin  rt 
etc.   Sick  chick*  can't  wait.    Do  it  now. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428     Omala,  Neb. 


Copyright  my 
by  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 


TALK  about  smokes,  Prince 
J 


Albert  is  geared  to  a  joyhand- 
out  standard  that  just  lavishes 
smokehappiness  on  every  man 
game  enough  to  make  a  bee  line 
for  a  tidy  red  tin  and  a  jimmy 
pipe — old  or  new  I 

Get  it  straight  that  what  you've 
hankered  for  in  pipe  or  cigarette 
makin's  smokes  you'll  find  aplenty 
in  P.  A.  It  never  yet  fell  short 
for  any  other  man,  and,  it'll  hand 
you  such  smokesatisfaction  you'll 
think  it's  y our  birthday  every  time  you  fire  up  I  That's 
because  P.  A.  has  the  quality! 

You  can't  any  more  make  Prince  Albert  bite  your 
tongue  or  parch  your  throat  than  you  can  make  a 
horse  drink  when  he's  off  the  water  1  Bite  and  parch 
are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented  process ! 

You  just  lay  back  like  a  regular  fellow  and  puff  to 
beat  the  cards  and  wonder  why  in  samhill  you  didn't 
nail  a  section  in  the  P.  A.  smokepasture  longer  than 
you  care  to  remember  back ! 

Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  tobacco  is  told.  Toppy  red  bag*, 
tidy  red  tins,  handsome  pound  and  half  pound  tin  humidors — and 
— that  clever,  practical  pound  crystal  glass  humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  Cm 
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GOD  OF  THE  OPEN  UK. 


Thou  who  hast  made  thy  dwelling 
fair 

With  flowers  beneath,  above  with 
starry  lights, 
And  set  thine  altars  everywhere — 

On  mountain  heights, 
In  woodlands    dim    with    many  a 
dream, 

In  valleys  bright  with  springs. 
And  on  the  curving  capes  of  every 
stream : 

Thou  who  hast  taken  to  thyself  the 

wings 
Of  morning,  to  abide 
Upon  the  secret  places  of  the  sea, 
And  on  far  islands,  where  the  tide 
Visits  the  beauty  of  untrodden  shores. 
Waiting  for  worshipers  to  come  to 

thee 

In  thy  great  out-of-doors! 

To  thee  I  turn,  to  thee  I  make  my 

prayer, 
•  God  of  the  open  air. 
And  when  at  last  I  can    no  longer 

move 

Among  them  freely,  but  must  part 
From  the  green  fields  and  from  the 
waters  clear, 
Let  me  not  creep 
Into  some  darkened  room  and  hide 
From  all  that  makes  the    world  so 
bright  and  dear. 
But  throw  the  windows  wide 
To  welcome  in  the  light; 

And    while  I    clasp  a  well-beloved 
hand. 

Let  me  once  more  have  sight 
Of  the  deep  sky  and  the  far-smiling 
land — 

Then  gently  fall  on  sleep, 
And  breathe  my  body  back  to  Nat- 
ure's care, 
My  spirit  out  to  thee,  God  of  the  open 
air. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


KNOTS. 


Everybody  had  told  Jamie  he  was 
stupid  until  he  began  to  think  it 
might  be  so.  His  parents  were  dead 
and  he  lived  with  Uncle  Peter  in  the 
eity.  Uncle  Peter  sent  him  to  school 
to  Miss  Nellie. 

One  day  Miss  Nellie  told  her  boys 
■he  was  going  to  the  seashore,  to 
Herrick  Island,  for  her  vacation,  but 
that  she  did  not  like  to  go  alone;  it 
was  much  pleasanter  to  have  some 
one  for  company,  to  run  along  the 
beach  and  find  shells,  to  pull  flowers 
on  the  marshes  and  go  out  sailing,  or 
for  a  dip  in  the  sea.  She  had  no  bro- 
ther, so  she  wanted  one  of  the  boys 
to  go  with  her,  and  this  was  how  she 
would  decide.  Each  boy  should  bring 
a  collection  of  something  selected  by 
himself,  either  from  his  own  house 
or  the  stores  or  from  what  might  be 
given  him  by  friends — whatever  he 
chose,  but  it  must  consist  of  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  all  belonging  to  one 
class,  and  every  boy  should  inscribe 
his  particular  collection,  tell  where 
the  articles  were  made  or  grown  and 
their  use.  Three  weeks  would  be  al- 
lowed them  to  make  ready,  and  then, 
on  a  Friday  afternoon,  a  committee 
formed  of  the  trustees  and  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  boys  should  decide 
which  collection  was  best  and  who 
was  entitled  to  the  prize — a  two 
weeks'  stay  at  Herrick  Island.  How 
the  youngster's  eyes  shone  at  this 
announcement! 

"What  is  the  ocean  like?  I  never 
saw  it;  did  you?"  asked  Jamie  of  his 
school-fellows  at  luncheon  time. 

"Course!  lots  of  times!"  responded 
Tommy  Wadell,  grandly.  "It's 
something  like  a  kettle  of  boiling 
suds,  only  a  deal  bigger,  you  know." 

"Does  it  smell  like  that?"  Jamie 
asked,  doubtfully. 

"No;  it  smells  salty,  'cause  there's 
codfish  in  it,  I  suppose. 

"It  sounds  like  a  buzz  saw  when 
it's  going,"  said  Ned  Nolan,  with  an 
air  of  wisdom,  "and  it  always  is  go- 
ing" 

Jamie  knew  all  about  buzz  saws. 
Uncle  Dan  had  one  in  his  mill  out  in 
the  country. 

The  boys  were  wild  with  plans;  all 
talked  at  once;  and  each,  it  would 
seem,  had  already  begun  to  make  a 
collection  of  one  thing    or  another, 


every  one  but  Jamie — he  had  not  a 
little  store  of  treasures,  not  a  soli- 
tary article  of  value. 

"Uncle  Peter  wouldn't  give  me  any- 
thing!" he  thought,  disconsolately. 
"He's  got  enough  to  do  to  keep  me. 
.Uncle  Dan  wouldn't,  either.  I  wish 
I  could  find  something,  but  I  don't 
believe  it's  any  use  trying." 

Ha  stared  hard  at  his  desk,  and, 
though  he  tried  to  keep  them  back, 
big  tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  shook 
them  off  when  no  one  was  looking, 
and  then  his  gaze  centered  in  a  funny 
round  knot  in  the  top  of  his  desk.  He 
had  seen  it  many  a  time  before.  Now, 
as  he  stared  and  stared  at  the  little 
brown  spot,  a  big  thought  was  grow- 
ing in  his  mind;  it  grew  so  big  that 
it  shone  right  through  bis  eyes  and 
laughed  over  his  lips,  and  his,  whole 
face  lighted  up. 

Miss  Nellie,  happening  to  glance  in 
his  direction  at  that  moment,  won- 
dered she  had  never  noticed  before 
what  a  pretty,  bright-looking  boy  he 
was.  She  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  big  thought  that  had  so  trans- 
formed shy,  stupid  Jamie. 

"Let's  all  tell  what  we're  going 
bring,"  said  Bobby  Jones,  the  next 
day,  as  the  boys  sat  in  a  row  on  the 
doorstep  at  recess. 

"Corals,"  responded  Ned  Nolan, 
with  sparkling  eyes.  "They're  un- 
common, and  we've  got  a  lot.  Grand- 
father Drought  'em  to  mother  one 
time  when  he  came  from  India — or 
somewhere.  There  are  combs  and 
neckchains  and  lockets  and  brace- 
lets and,  oh,  heaps  of  things.  I'm 
studying  'em  up. 

The  others  looked  discouraged — 
all  but  Jamie;  corals  were  uncom- 
mon. 

"Well,  I'm  picking  up  candies," 
said  Tommy  Wadell,  recovering  some- 
what. "You've  no  idea  what  a  lot 
of  different  kinds  there  are — balls, 
guns,  lozenges,  mints,  kisses,  mot- 
toes, sticks — more  than  I  can  begin 
to  tell.  And  it's  easy  to  describe 
'em.  Made  of  sugar,  came  from  the 
confectioner's,  feel  sticky  and  taste 
sweet." 

"My,  don't  they!"  his  comrades 
agreed,  smacking  their  lips. 

"I'm  going  to  choose  pins,"  said 
Bobby  Jones.  "It  takes  seven  men 
to  finish  one  and  put  on  its  head. 
Sister  said  so.  I'm  going  to  have  all 
kinds — black  heads,  white  heads, 
brass  heads,  gold  tops,  some  garnets 
and  the  finest  pearl  you  ever  saw. 
They'll  be  awful  pretty.  What  are 
you  going  to  have,  Jamie?" 

The  boys  nudged  one  another  and 
exchanged  *  commiserating  glances. 
They  knew  very  well  there  was 
nothing  in  Uncle  Peter's  house  that 
he  could  bring  and  he  never  had  any 
money  to  buy  anything  with. 

But  Jamie  only  smiled  as  he  re- 
plied quietly,  "Knots." 

This  response  was  hailed  with  con- 
siderable merriment  by  his  school- 
fellows. "Hard  knots,  slip  knots  or 
bow  knots?"  asked  one.  Jamie  only 
laughed  with  them,  saying,'  "Just 
wait  and  see." 

At  last  the  fateful  day  arrived. 
The  corals  were  lovely,  everybody 
said  so.  The  pieces  were  laid  out  on 
pale  blue  velvet.  "They  cost  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  grandfather  said," 
announced  their  exhibitor  proudly. 

The  candies  were  sweet,  indeed. 
"It  took  every  cent  I  have  saved  this 
quarter  to  buy  them,  besides  what 
was  given  to  me,"  Tommy  informed 
his  friends.  "I  made  the  little 
shelves  to  put  'em  on  myself,"  he 
added. 

To  Bobby  Jones'  friends  there  was 
nothing  so  nice  as  pins;  and  no  one 
would  have  thought  pins  would  dis- 
play so  well.  Bobby  had  stuck  deli- 
cate little  pink  ones  next  to  the 
blues,  and  lemon-colored  beside  the 
greens,  lovely  pearls,  filagree  silver 
and  cut  steel  contrasted  with  gold, 
garnets  and  jets;  the  effect  was  beau- 
tiful. 

Johnny  Towne  had  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  fans;  Ben  Morris  had  but- 
tons; Charlie  Williams,  soap  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  displayed  in  an  at- 
tractive box,  and  Silas  Casey  had 
sponges  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  ar- 
ranged   on    a    pink  cotton-flannel 


scarf,  and  there  were  many  others. 

Jamie's  turn  came  last.  He  had 
knots — nothing  else.  But  such  knots. 
He  had  coaxed  Uncle  Dan  to  let  him 
come  over  to  the  mill  one  Saturday, 


and  no  miser  picking  solid  nuggets 
from  a  gold  mine  could  have  been 
happier  than  the  boy  looking  among 
the  chips  and  saw  logs  for  his  pre- 
cious knots.     If  you  don't  believe 


LIFE  LONG 
PIANO  SATISFACTION 

When  you  purchase  a  Piano  it  might  as  well  be 
for  a  lifetime.  A  good  Piano  will  serve  a  home 
faithfully  through  a  generation — with  it  the  chil- 
dren will  leam  music — grown  to  youth,  they  will 
play  and  sing  the  popular  hits  of  the  day  as  well 
as  play  the  classical  gems  of  the  masters — and  as 
old  folks,  they  will  delight  in  the  music  of  days 
gone  by.  Such  a  piano  truly  becomes  a 
lifelong  friend.  Therefore,  when  choosing 
your  piano,  choose  it  as  you  would  your  friends — 
consider  dependability,  durability,  quality,  charac- 
ter—so that  your  choice  will  give  lifelong  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

We  offer  several  makes  which  have  given  lifetime 
satisfaction  in  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  are  priced  reasonably. 
Our  terms  will  enable  anybody  to  buy  a  good 
Piano. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores,  or 
write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 
We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianolas  and  Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian 
Player  Pianos,  Player  Music,  etc. 

Sherman,wiay&  Co, 

Kearny  anil   Sutler   sir, .is,  Sim  Kranrlneo 
Fourteenth   nail   Cluy   .street*.  Onklnnd 
Ninth   mill   .1   Streets.  Sjicmiitento 
325  K.  Main  Street.  s,,,,  k!,m 
J  and  Mereed  Streets,  Frenno 
190-1!>2  S.  Ftm  Street,  Sun  June 
stores  also  at  Portland,  Seattle,  Taeomu,  Spokane 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Vlmolutely 
Sanitary 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


mm 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particular*  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO,  Mfrs. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ^SSK 

ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean, ornamental  .con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or    injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Soli]  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.26. 
RAliULAJ  £>uMh,Ki,  150  Da  Kaib  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  lor  your 

present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms, 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SWain  Officer  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fraocuco 
FaBonn  at  Richmond  and  , 
ban  Pablo,  CaL 
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knots  are  pretty,  go  to  a  saw  mill 
some  day  yourself  and  see  what  ex- 
quisite things  you  can  find.  The 
shadings  and  streakings  are  so 
blended  that  no  one  color  shows  dis- 
tinctly, but  all  are  merged  together 
in  a  hazy  beauty  that  would  make 
an  artist  fling  down  his  brush  in  des- 
pair. 

Jamie  had  shown  himself  to  have 
an  eye  to  effect,  too.  At  his  sugges- 
tion Uncle  Dan  had  permitted  one  of 
the  men  to  make  each  knot  the  cen- 
ter of  a  little  square  block.  Then  the 
boy  had  joined  each  block  firmly  to 
its  mate,  and  so  carefully  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell  where  the  joining  was, 
excepting  for  the  difference  in  color. 
It  took  two  weeks,  nights  and  morn- 
ings, to  finish  the  whole  to  his  satis- 
faction, but  the  result  was  the  neat- 
est and  oddest  piece  of  mosaic  work 
imaginable.  There  were  red  knots 
and  yellow  knots,  brown  knots  and 
black  knots,  smooth  knots  and 
twisted  knots,  knots  with  bark  on 
and  knots  with  bark  off,  knots  with 
tracings  like  spider-webs,  like  ani- 
mals, like  human  faces,  like  forests 
and  mountains,  windmills  and  vil- 
lages, and  one  that  was  almost  ex- 
actly like  Niagara  Falls;  there  was 
a  little  frosty  knot  that  looked  like 
a  country  church  in  winter  sur- 
rounded by  bare-limbed  trees;  but 
the  one  he  liked  best  of  all  was 
marked  in  a  light,  towering  shape, 
that  Miss  Nellie  had  told  him  was  a 
remarkably  goo/1  representation  of 
the  lighthouse  at  Herrick  Island. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
"  that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
ipill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO., 

216-18-30  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  S.  H1U  St., 
Los  Angela*.  


The  visitors  were  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  approval  of  everything. 
"Such  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
teacher!"  they  said,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  boys  had  shown  wonderful 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
displays.  Finally  the  committee  iat 
down  and  conferred  in  low  tones. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  Miss 
Nellie  announced,  with  heightened 
color  in  her  cheeks:  "We  will  now 
listen  to  the  committee's  report." 

Then  there  was  a  silence.  In  his 
suspense,  poor  Jamie  imagined  he 
heard  buzz  saws  everywhere.  He  was 
so  wrought  up  that  he  started  at  the 
scraping  of  a  chair  behind  him  as 
one  of  the  trustees  arose,  and 
wheeled  around  so  suddenly  that  he 
bumped  up  against  that  gentleman. 

"Oh,  please,  I  didn't  mean — I  mean 
— I'm  sorry,"  stammered  Jamie. 

"Never  mind,  we  can  excuse  you 
under  the  circumstances,"  responded 
the  trustee.  "You  are  the  boy  who 
collected  the  knots,  aren't  you?  Well, 
yoU've  won  the  prize!" 

There  was  a  little  hush.  The  other 
boys  stared  at  each  other.  Jamie  had 
to  catch  his  breath  to  save  it  from 
slipping  away.  Had  he  really  won? 
He  looked  appealingly  into  the  trus- 
tee's eyes.  "A  good  face  that  boy 
has,"  thought  the  man.  But  he  noted 
that  Jamie's  shoes  were  patched,  that 
his  shabby  suit  was  a  size  too  small, 
that  his  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale, 
and  he  was  glad  of  the  decision  that 
would  give  him  an  outing  evidently 
much  needed.  "But  I'll  see  that  the 
little  chap  has  some  decent  clothes," 
he  promised  himself.  And  he  kept 
that  promise. 

"You  have  won  the  prized"  he  re- 
peated, in  response  to  the  unspoken 
appeal  in  the  boy's  eyes. 

It  didn't  seem  as  though  that  clap- 
ping and  cheering  could  be  for  him. 
But  he  reached  out  his  arms  with  a 
swift  impulse  toward  visitors  and 
schoolfellows,  as  if  he  would  take 
them  all.  His  eyes  were  moist,  and 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke  his 
half-audible  thanks.  He  didn't  know 
what  to  do  or  say,  he  was  so  happy. 

"To  thank  of  his  winning  the  prize 
with  nothing  but  knots!"  exclaimed 
Tommy  Waddell,  munching  one  of  his 
peppermints.  "But  you're  the  right 
sort,  Jamie.  We  all  think  so,  and 
hope  you'll  have  a  tip-top  time  at 
Herrick  Islands."    Boys'  World. 


USED  TO  KITCHENETTE. 


They  had  been  dining  in  state  in  the 
dining  car.  Husband,  who  is  a  teacher 
of  English,  was  glad  that  little  daugh- 
ter had  behaved  so  perfectly.  Mother 
also  was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
There  were  numerous  of.ner  diners  in 
the  car  and  the  parents  were  proud  of 
their  child.  Not  a  single  thing  had 
happened  to  mar  the  serenity  of  the 
occasion. 

Finally  the  meal  was  over  and  they 
started  to  leave  the  oar.  Their  way 
took  them  past  all  of  the  other  tables. 
Suddenly  the  little  girl  felt  impelled 
to  ask  a  question: 

"Mother,"  she  called  in  a  shrill 
voice,  "aren't  we  going  to  wash  the 
dishes?" 


A  NEW  HERO. 


A  group  of  housewives  were  having 
tea  together  at  a  restaurant  and  talk- 
ing over  the  events  of  the  day.  The 
question  under  discussion  was  as  to 
who  had  done  most  to  win  the  war. 
Some  said  Haig,  others  Beatty,  others 
Foch. 

At  last  one  woman  chipped  in. 

"I  don't  know  who's  done  most  to 
win  the  war,"  she  said,  "but  I  know 
who's  been  most  talked  about." 

"Who's  that?"  came  a  chorus. 

"Why,  this  'ere  Alice  Loraine  that 
the  French  and  Germans  came  to 
blows  over!" — London  Answers. 


TAMALE  LOAF. 


One  pound  round  steak,  cut  in  small 
squares;  cook  as  for  a  stew.  To  this 
add:  1  can  tomatoes,  1  onion,  1  tea- 
spoon chili  powder,  salt  to  taste,  1 
tablespoon  butter,  olives  as  desired,  2 
cups  cornmeal,  stir  into  the  stew; 
dash  cayenne  pepper,  steam  three 
hours  in  a  five-pound  pail.  This 
quantity  is  enough  to  fill  the  pail. 
Chicken  or  other  meat  may  be  used 
as  desired. 


To  prevent  a  placket  from  ripping,  |  one  side  and  up  the  other,  and  that 
have  the  tape  that  is  used  for  the  |  brings  the  strain  on  a  solid  piece  of 
binding  in  a  continuous  strip,  down  <  tape. 


food 


is  mi^h^ier  flian  pen  and  sword 


It  is  the  foundation  of  health  and  human 
energy.  It  produces  the  stamina  and  the  strength 
to  do  things.  On  the  field  of  battle  —  as  well  as 
on  the  tables  where  peace  and  plenty  reign  — 
chocolate  has  proved  itself  a  100%  food. 

To  insure  supreme  quality  chocolate  you  must 
insist  upon  Ghirardelli's.  It  comes  only  in  cans 
— for  Jour  pr°te& lion. 

At  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading  —  in 
Yt.  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly' 
D.   GH I  RARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


Ghirardellrs  Ground  Chocolate 


Gives Fondowners 
better  service 

Think  back!  How  many  plugs  have  you  thrown 
into  the  junk  heap  during  the  last  year  because 
they  cracked  or  chipped  or  leaked,  or  because 
they  short-circuited,  or  "just  wouldn't  work  ?" 
What  put  them  out  of  commission? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  cracked  porcelain. 
The  remedy  is  plain.  Use  the  Splitdorf  Plug, 
the  plug  with  the  unbreakable  mica  core.  It 
cannot  crack,  chip  or  leak.  And  as  it  lasts  so 
much  longer,  it  is  really  much  less  expensive 
than  plugs  made  with  porcelain  cores. 
Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manufacturers 
more  than  any  other  plug  they'll  cost  YOU  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  plug.  All  Splitdorf 
Standard  Plugs,  except  Specials,  $1.00.  (Ia 
Canada  $1.25.) 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best 
suited  to  every  engine.  Our  booklet 
will  tell  you  the  exactly  right  type  for 
YOUR  engine.    Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  jobbers  and  dealers 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Market  Comment 


California  Figs  Kindling-Wood 

With  all  our  high  prices  for  figs 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to 
insist  on  high  quality  packing,  or  we 
will  find  ourselves  justifying  a  circu- 
lar which  is  being  circulated  in  the 
East  This  circular  calls  California 
Smyrna  figs  "kindling  wood,"  and 
states  there  will  be  plenty  of  Smyrna 
figs  from  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  coming  season  Perhaps  some 
of  the  "kindling  wood"  sold  as  Cali- 
fornia figs  have  been  improperly 
cured  and  packed  Adriatics  mas- 
querading possibly  as  Calimyrnas. 
This  is  a  matter  for  our  Fig  Grow- 
ers' Association  to  investigate. 

Prune  Basis  Ten  Cents 

Prune  prices  are  four  times  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  Recent  re- 
ports indicate  that  independent 
prune  buyers  are  offering  a  12  cent 
basis  for  the  1919  crop.  The  Asso- 
ciation is,  according  to  its  fixed 
policy,  not  naming  any  price  until 
there  is  a  more  definite  opportunity 
to  forecast  the  crop,  and  the  probable 
demand.  Whatever  the  independ- 
ents make  from  their  12  cent  price 
might  as  well  go  to  the  growers. 
Whatever  they  may  lose  would  be 
paid  by  the  growers  anyway  because 
contracts  will  be  strictly  construed. 
Grain  Sacks  10  1-2  Cents. 

The  close  of  the  war  and  possibly 
the  increased  interest  in  bulk  hand- 
ling of  grain  have  brought  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  price  of  grain  bags,  to  a 
trifle  more  than  one-third  of  the  war 
price.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty 
million  bags  are  on  their  way  from 
Calcutta,  and  enough  cloth  still  re- 
mains there  to  make  twenty  million 
more.  Freight  rates  on  bags  are  re- 
ported to  be  $17  per  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  $23  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
out-of-sight  rates  during  the  war. 
Heavier  Farm  Horses  Demanded. 

The  kind  of  horses  preferred  on 
the  farm  is  changing  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  especially  in  the 
Northern  and  the  Pacific  States.  Au- 
tomobiles and  motor  trucks  are  re- 
lieving farmers  from  the  need  of 
road  horses,  and  consequently  heav- 
ier horses  are  in  demand  for  farm 
use.  As  an  example:  Mean  prices 
in  Chicago  on  draft  horses  raised 
from  $171  in  the  five  years  1901- 
1905,  to  $213  in  1914,  and  $220  in 
1918 

Milk  Prices  in  100  Cities. 

Retail  milk  prices  in  bottles  ranged 
between  11  and  20  cents  a  quart, 
averaging  14  or  15  cents,  in  100 
cities  in  43  States,  according  to  the 
February  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Markets.  Prices  paid  to  producers 
vary  from  6  4-10  cents  to  12  7-10 
cents  per  quart,  averaging  between 
7  and  8  cents. 

Five  Per  Cent  of  Our  Beans  Bought 

The  150  carloads  of  California 
beans  which  the  Government  has 
been  talking  about  buying,  are  be- 
ing received  and  it  is  said  that  part 
of  them  will  be  sent  to  the  starving 
Armenians  and  Syrians.  Nearly 
two  million  bags  were  offered  to  the 
Government,  and  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  them  can  be  taken 
Baby  Chicks  Popular. 

It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  buy 
baby  chicks.  The  demand  is  insist- 
ent and  even  at  this  flush  season  for 
hatching,  many  hatcheries  are  tak- 
ing orders  for  chicks  which  are  yet 
only  eggs.  The  demand  is  of  course 
due  to  the  winter's  high  prices  of 
eggs  and  the  recent  strengthening  of 
the  market. 

High-Priced  Meats  Demanded. 

Not  long  ago  we  noted  that  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  East  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  were  being  demanded. 
This  situation  has  been  reversed  re- 
cently until  it  seems  that  the  cheap- 
er cuts  are  dragging.  Increased  op- 
portunity for  work,  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  season,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  cause. 
Barley  Sale  at  Good  Prices. 

Barley  growers  who  held  out 
through  the  winter  are  feeling  foxy 
now  on  account  of  the  considerably 
increased  prices.  One  lot  of  30,000 
sacks  has  brought  a  Yolo  County 
grower  $2.45  1-4  this  month. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figrnres   Given  Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quuted  as  Paid  to  Producer*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1919. 


San  Francisco.  April  16 
WHEAT. 

The  following1  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  stiU  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   »2.20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2   2.15 


No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.16 

Do.  No.  2   2.13 

Do.    No.   3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestem   $4.15 ® 4.26 

Early  Baart    4.15  ®  4.25 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  strong  on  export  demand. 
Very  little  spot  is  being  offered  on  this  mar- 
ket, and  the  only  purchases  are  transacUons 
of  small  amounts.  Future  options  show  the 
tendency  of  the  market,  and  while  May  was 
somewhat  lower  at  $2.48  to  $2.50.  Decem- 
ber was  higher  at  $2.27  to  $2.30. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl   2.35 @ 2.40 

OATS. 

Oats  are  stagnant.  The  price  will  doubt- 
less be  advanced  if  barley  continues  to  reach 
higher  levels.  The  local  demand  at  present, 
however,  is  dead. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.25©2.30 

Bed  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  continues  to  show  strength  and  is 
somewhat  higher  for  good  thoroughly  dry 
California  yellow.  Some  choice  sold  as  high 
$2.75,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  are 
damaged  and  sell  below  quotations. 

California   $2.36®  3.60 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.693  tons  compared  with  1.612  the  previous 
week;.  The  market  in  this  city  continues 
dull  and  trade  light.  About  the  only  de- 
mand noticeable  is  a  slight  inquiry  for  fancy 
wheat  hay  and  fancy  alfalfa  in  light  bales 
for  the  retail  trade.  Some  orders  have  been 
placed  during  the  week  by  the  Government 
for  shipment,  but  local  dealers  holding  large 
stocks  have  obtained  these  orders  and  are 
filling  them  out  of  warehouse  stocks.  Cut- 
ting of  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  haa  'already 
begun  in  a  small  way  in  some  secUons,  and 
this  will  doubtless  become  general  within  the 
week.  Conditions  are  favorable  for  a  large 
crop  of  both  hay  and  alfalfa. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $17.00®19.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   13.00®  16.00 

Choice  tame  oat,  per  Hon   17.00®  19.00 

Wild  oat.  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Barley  hay,  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    12.00®  14.00 

Stock  hay.  per  ton   12.00®  14.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  60®  .80 

FEEDS  TUFFS. 

Cracked  corn  scored  another  advance  this 
week  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  class 
of  corn  necessary  for  treatment.  Rolled 
barley  is  also  firmer  and  somewhat  higher  in 
sympathy  with  the  whole  grain.  Alfalfa 
meal  is  unchanged. 

Cracked  corn   $63.00®64.00 

Rolled  barley    60.00®  51.00 

Rolled  oats    48.00®50  00 

Alfalfa  meal    34 .00®  35. 00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS.  ETC. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  market 
prices  of  either  potatoes  or  onions.  The 
general  vegetable  market  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  but  the  range  of  prices  is  still  regarded 
as  high.  The  public  is  not  buying  at  these 
prices  evidently  expecting  them  to  go  lower. 
Asparagus  responded  to  this  lack  of  interest 
by  selling  for  9  cents  for  the  best,  against 
12  %  last  week,  but  peas  were  slightly  high- 
er. Some  string  beans  from  the  southern 
section  of  the  State  brought  35  to  40  cents, 
but  the  arrivals  were  small.  Lettuce  and 
summer  squash  are  selling  at  a  lower  range. 

String  beans   Nominal 

Peas   7®llc 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack  $2.00®2-.75 

Asparagus   6®  9c 

Rhubard.  Strawberry,  box   $1.25®  1.75 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00® 3.50 

English,  per  dozen   $2.50 

Eggplant,    per   lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1.00®  2.00 

do.    WatsonviUe   75®  1.00 

Celery,   crate   Nominal 

Spinach,  crate   $0.76®  1.00 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do.    Mexican   $1.00®  2.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   $1.76@2.00 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $20002.75 

Oregon   3.25®  2  90 

Washington    1.9562.25 

Idaho   2.2562.65 

Sweets,  per  sack   $4.50 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellow*   None 

Australian   Browns   $3.50  64.00 

Green    River    1.00®  1.25 

Green  Alameda    2.0062.25 

Garlic   60®  60c 

BEANS. 

The  ouUook  for  the  beans  of  the  State  is 
showing  a  steady  improvement  and  as  a  con- 
sequence prices  are  showing  a  higher  range. 
The  litoa  bean  pool  has  evidently  had  a 
strengthening  effect  on  the  market,  although 
most  of  the  local  dealers  looked  upon  it  with 
suspicion  at  first. 

Bay o«.  per  ctl  56  25®  6.40 

Blackeyes    3  40®  3.60 


Cranberry  beans    4.7566.00 

Limae   (south,  recleaned)   7.00 

Pinks    6.50  6  6.75 

Mexican  Reds   4.75®  5.25 

Tepary  beans  . .   2  5062.76 

Garbanzos    11.00  611.25 

Large'  whites    5.7566.90 

Small  whites    6.60®  6.75 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  weaker  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  lower  before  the  end  of  the  current  week. 
There  are  too  many  on  the  local  market  for 
home  consumption,  and  they  are  too  high  for 
the  packers  to  enter  the  market.  Hens  are 
firm  and  in  good  demand.  A  car  of  hens  ar- 
rived from  the  east  this  week  and  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  hens  at  approximatly  last 
week's  level.  One  reason  for  the  high  prices 
of  poultry  at  the  present  time  is  said  to  be 
the  high  price  of  eggs,  the  poultry  men  pre- 
ferring to  keep  their  stock  for  layers  to 
shipping  their  poultry  even  at  present  prices. 
Both  these  matters  wiU  adjust  themselves  as 
the  crop  of  pullets  now  being  raised  begin 
to  lay. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  30  6  38c 

do,    old   34  6  36c 

do.    dressed   42  @  44c 

Broilers.  1  '■.  to  2  lbs  60®  55c 

do.  1%  lbs  '  43645c 

do.     %  to  1%  lbs  38640c 

Fryers   50  6  52c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  44  6  46c 

do.    Leghorn   42  6  45c 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.   and  over)   45648c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  25c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38® 40c 

do.    old.   per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65c 

Ducks   38640c 

do.    old   38c 

Belgian   hares   17®  20c 

Jack  rabbits  $3.00  6  3.60 

BUTTER. 

Butter  took  a  tumble  this  week,  going 
down  a  total  of  5  cents.  This  decline  is  said 
to  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  New  York 
fell  3  cents  and  a  like  change  was  to  be  ex- 
pected here,  but  one  of  the  strong  features 
in  the  decline  was  the  prevailing  warm 
weather  which  interferes  with  the  keeping 
of  butter  outside  the  ice  houses,  and  also 
the  increased  receipts  which  the  local  market 
refuses  to  absorb  at  the  prevailing  high 
prices.  The  production  of  butter  in  this  dis- 
trict is  now  aproaching  its  height  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  plenty  of  green  feed  la 
increasing  the  output. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   ".J'.  64%  64    52  %  49%  49 

Prime  first  .  .  Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  continued  their  advance  this 
week  until  they  showed  a  gain  of  two  cents 
over  the  close  of  last  week.  Then  in  two 
days  they  dropped  back  to  the  last  week's 
close.  The  high  price  of  eggs  has  had  the 
effect  of  unusually  large  shipments  to  this 
market.  Many  of  these  have  not  been  up  to 
the  standard  set  for  extras  by  the  local  ex- 
change, and  extra  lists  were  again  quoted. 
In  sympathy  with  extras  they  showed  a  de- 
cline of  one  cent  from  the  first  quotation. 
Extra  puUets  show  a  decline  of  two  cents 
from  last  week's  close  and  three  from  the 
high  price  of  the  week. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   43%  44      44%  46     43%  43 

Extra    first. 42%  42%  42%  42%  42      41  ■ 

Firsts    Nominal 

Ex.  pullets. 42%  43      43      43      41%  40 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  California  flats  declined  1%  cents 
in  sympathy  with  the  lower  price  of  butter, 
while  firsts  were  strong  at  half  cent  advance. 
California  Y.  A.  fancy  is  again  being  quoted. 
34%  cents  being  the  opening  price.  There 
was  little  interest  in  Oregon  cheese,  which 
is  nominally  unchanged. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  27 %c 

First   26%c 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  34%c 

Oregon  Y.  A  •  39c 

Monterey  cheese   22%®  25c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Strawberries  continue  to  arrive  only  in 
small  quantities,  although  the  market  is  evi- 
dently expanding.  Los  Angeles  are  quoted  at 
$2.50  to  $2.75  and  Imperial  Valley  $2.75  to 
$3.25.  Loquats  are  cheaper  at  9  and  10 
cents.    Otherwise  no  changes. 

California  apples   $2  50  6  3.75 

Northwest  apples    3.00  64.00 

Winter  pears    2.60  6  4.00 

Persimmons    None 

Loquats.  per  lb  .9610c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  continuous  demand  for  all  the 
citrus  fruits,  which  the  ample  supply  is  able 
to  fill  at  last  week's  quotations.    The  market 
is  regarded  as  steady. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.5066.50 

Mandarins    3.00® 3.50 

Tangerines    2.50® 8.50 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00©4.60 

do.    choice    3.60® 4.00 

do.    standard    3.0063.50 

Lemonettes    2.0063  00 

Grapefruit    2.6063.60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  the  dried  fruit  market  is  developing 
every  week,  as  yet  the  only  fruit  that  is  be- 
ing contracted  for  are  the  prunes  and  peaches. 
Prunes  are  being  generally  bought  at  11  to 
11  %c  from  independent  growers.  So  far  the 
association  has  not  named  its  price,  but  it 
will  hardly  be  lower  than  that  paid  the  In- 
dependents. Some  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  association  intends  to  demand  a  12 
cent  basic  price.  Peaches  are  now  being 
bought  more  freely  and  contracts  are  being 
closed  at  13%  to  14c.  The  spot  market  is 
quiet.  Practically  all  the  spot  fruit  has 
been  bought  and  the  little  still  available  is 
not  interesting  buyers,  whose  whole  atten- 
tion is  centered  on  the  futures. 


RICE. 

The  1919-1020  crop  of  rice  is  estimated  at 
6.000.000  bags,  compared  with  3.500.000  last 
season.  This  is  in  the  rough  and  will  reach 
about  60  per  cent  of  these  totals  when 
cleaned.  The  Government  prices  will  stand 
until  peace  is  signed  and  the  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  advance  at  that  time.  It  is  re- 
ported that  10.000  tons  of  more  or  le»u  dam- 
aged rice  in  the  hands  of  California  pro- 
ducers will  be  shipped  to  Europe  through 
the  activities  of  the  Grain  Corporation,  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  confirmed,  nor  is  the 
price  known,  although  it  was  offered  from 
6  to  6%  cents  according  to  its  condition 
Paddy  rice.  Nos.  1  and  2.  $4.32:  3d  and  4th 
grades.  $4.16:  clean,  fancy  Japan,  7%c  per 
lb;  choice  Japan.  7%e  per  lb.;  screenings, 
5%c  per  lb.;  brewers.  5%c  per  lb.:  rice 
polish.  $50  per  ton.  car  lots;  rice  bran.  $30 
per  ton,  car  lots;  early  prolific.  $4.47. 
HONEY. 

There  were  no  new  developments  in  honey 
this  week,  although  the  local  demand  gave 
evidence  of  picking  up  somewhat.. 

HIDK> 

Wet  Salted — NaUve  steers  and  cows,  60  lbs. 
up.  16®18c:  30  to  50  lbs.  up.  16®18c:  kips. 
15  lbs.  31®  32c:  buUs  and  stags,  13®  14c. 

Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each, 
15  to  30  lbs.  21622c:  calf  and  veal,  under 
$5f<i  $5.50:  medium  prime.  $4  64.50:  small. 
$2.50® 3.60:  dry,  large,  prime.  $2.506  3;  dry. 
medium,  $1.50  62.50;  coldts  and  ponies.  50c 
and$l. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  April  15.  1019. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  shows  a  decline  in  prices  since 
a  week  ago.  Under  heavy  receipts  and  better 
pasturage  the  market  broke  down  on  Mon- 
day.   There  is  a  good  demand,  however,  and 

consumption  is  holding  up  weU. 
We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  51c 

do.    prime  first   49c 

do,    first   48c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  reports  little  change  in 
prices  since  last  week.  Prices  are  firm  and 
receipts  up  to  normal.  It  is  reported  that 
few  eggs  are  going  into  storage  at  this  time 
of  the  year  in  Southern  California. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   46c 

do.    case  count   44c 

do,    pullets   42  %c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  continue  on  the  decline.  Friers 
show  an  increase  in  price.  These  conditions 
are  to  be  expected  with  young  stock  coming 
on  the  market.  Hens  and  roosters  still  con- 
tinue in  demand.  This  market  reports  fair 
demand  with  good  receipts. 

Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  ,  36c 

Broilers.  1%   to  IK  lbs  38c 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs  46c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  40c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  18c 

Hens   36  6  39c 

Turkeys   39®  40c 

Ducks   34®  37c 

Geese   28e 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  broke  under  very  heavy  receipts 
and  warmer  weather.  Imperial  Valley  peas 
coming  into  the  market  and  prices  show 
slight  advance.  Onions  declining  while  cab- 
bage advances  steadily  during  the  past  week. 
This  market  reports  heavy  shipments  with 
strong  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  7  6  9c 

Potatoes- 
Northern  Burbank,  per  cwt  53  00  ft 3.26 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   2.4062  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.50  6  4  76 

Garlic,    per   lb  60c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt.  ... $3.75 64  00 

White  Globe,  per  cwt  8.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   3.50  6  4  00 

Celery,   local,  per  crate   4.006700 

Celery,  northern,   per  crate   8.00  6  9  00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate   2.0062  25 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  2.26 

FRUITS. 

The  deciduous  market   continues  tr  • 
good   prices.     Bellefleur's   sold    out  £ 
and  no  more  on  the  market  till  the  nr 
On  all  other  varieUes  prices  advanct 
demand  good  with  fair  sales. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples   "  . 

Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack.  .$3.5 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   A 

White   Pearmains.   4-tier  3  f 

Yellow       Newtown  Pippins, 
4-tier    3.! 

Wineeap,  loose,  per  lb  

Roman   Beauties.  Northwestern. 

per  peck    Si 

Loquats,  per  lb  

BEANS. 

This   market     still  reported 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  limas  )' 
others  it  is  dull.    Prices  are  steady 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt   f 

Large  white,  per  cwt   m 

Small  white   ' 

Pink,  per  cwt   .  B 

Blackeyes,   per  cwt  .» 

Tepary,   per  cwt. . . . •.  

HAY. 

Quotations  remain  the  same  > 
Dairy  people  are  buying  choi 
Ingly.    The  tone  of  this  mark 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Ang> 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  j>  i 

Oat  hay.  per  ton  

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton... SOL'' 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton  }  ^ 

Straw,  per  ton   v.*. 

COTTON  MARKET. 

NEW   YORK,     April     15. — Cottov 
steady  with  net  gains  of  20  to  40  poll.... 

Spot  cotton  quirt :  middling.  $28.65e. 

January   •23S? 

May    .    ■-'«» 

July    25.U 

October   38.JT 

iv.vmhrr   23  27 


J. 

e 

to 
as 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Reports. 


San  Francisco,  April  15,  1919. 
CATTLE — Some  good  gTass     cattle  being 
marketed  and  heavier  shipments  expected  next 
•week.     Not  coming  in  large  enough  numbers 
aa  yet  to  influence  market  materially. 

No   1,  weighing  1000®  1200  lbs.  12®  12 %c 
do,  weighing  1200®  1400  ibs.,12®12%c 
do.  weighing  1200®  1400  lbs. .  .  12®  12  %  c 

do.  thin   9®  10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9  @  10c 

do.  second   quality   8®  9c 

do,  common  to  thin   4 Ms® 7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%@7y2c 

Fair   5%@6',4c 

Thin   4@5%o 

Calves — 

lightweight   ll%@12%c 

Medium   10'/4@ll%e 

Heavy   8@10o 

SHEEP — Milk  lambs  being  marketed  too 
fast  for  requirements  due  to  unfavorable  feed- 
ing conditions.  Owners  anxious  to  get  them 
shipped  before  they  commence  to  fall  off. 

Milk  lambs   13®  15c 

Tearlings   12@12V2c 

■Sheep,  wethers   11®11%C 

do.  ewes   8  >/2  @  9  V4  c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  freely  offered,  but  a  good 
many  soft  and  oily  hogs  are  coming  in  spite 
of  packers  not  desiring  to  purchase  this  kind. 
•Oily  carcases  are  hard  to  sell  to  the  trade  at 
any  price,  especially  if  they  have  to  be  held 
.  any  length  of  time  after  butchering.  One  of 
-the  largest  concerns  refuses  to  receive  acorn 
hogs. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed,  100  to  150  18  %c 

do,  150  to  250   19c 

do.  250  to  300   18  %c 

do,  300  to  400   18c 

LIVESTOCK. 
Los  Angeles.  April  15,  1919. 

CATTLE — This  market  is  unchanged  since 
reported  a  week  ago.  The  offerings  are  of 
lair  quality.  The  killing  of  good  cattle  con- 
tinues light.    Only  a  fair  demand. 

Per  cwt„  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  .  .$11.00®  13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers    9.50®  10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.00® 9.00 

'Canners   $6.00 

HOGS — Quotations  in  this  market  remain 
the  same  as  reported  a  week  ago.  Prices  are 
holding  firm  under  fair  receipts.  Quality  of 
offerings  very  good  and  demand  holding  up 
■well. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging-  275® 350  lbs. $16.00 @  17.00 
Mixed,    avr'ging   225@275   lbs.  17.00®18.00 
Light    18.00@1860 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — Few  offerings  during  the  past 
week  with  no  change  in  prices  reported.  De- 
mand only  fair.  Receipts  are  ample  to  meet 
the  situation. 

Per  cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   9  9.50®  10.50 

Prime  ewes   .  .      8.50@9  50 


Yearlings    10.00®  11.00 

Lambs    14.00®  15.00 

PORTLAND  LIVESTOCK. 

Portland  (Or.),  April  15. — CATTLE — High- 
er; receipts.  186.  Steers,  best  $13.75@14.75; 
good  to  choice.  $11.50  @  12.60:  medium  to 
good.  $10.00®  11.00;  fair  to  good.  $9.00® 
10.00:  common  to  fair,  $8.00®  9.00:  good  to 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $10.50®  12.25;  me- 
dium to  good,  $7.00® 8.00;  fair  to  medium. 
$5.00®  6.00;  canners,  $3.50®  4.50;  bulls. 
$6.00@8.50;  calves,  $9.50@13.50;  stockers 
and  feeders.  $7.00  @10.00. 

HOGS — Strong:  receipts.  323.  Prime  mixed, 
$19.50®  19.75;  medium  mixed,$19.00  @  19.50 ; 
rough,  heavies,  $17.50017.75;  pigs,  $17.001b 
$17.75;  bulk,  $19.60®  19.75. 

SHEEP — Steady;  no  receipts.  Prime  lambs, 
$16.00®  17.00:  fair  to  medium.  $14.00® 
$15.00;  yearlings.  $11.00@12.00;  wethers. 
$9.00®  10.00;  ewes,  $6.50®  10.50. 

EASTERN. 

CHICAGO,  April  15.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets).— HOGS.  receipts  28,000;  market 
strong:  mostly  10c  higher  than  yesterday's 
average:  estimated  tomorrow  13,000.  Bulk  of 
sales.  $20.40  <a> 20.65;  heavyweight.  $20.55® 
$20.70;  medium  weight,  $20.45® 20.70;  light 
weight.  $20.00® 20.55;  light,  $18.90  r»20. 30 ; 
sows,   $18.50@20.10;  pigs,  $17.60@19.10. 

CATTLE,  receipts  9,000:  common  and  me- 
dium beef  steers  steady  to  strong;  others  slow, 
15o  lower:  she-stock,  steady  to  15c  higher 
than  yesterday's  best  time;  bulls  steady; 
stockers  and  feeders  firm;  estimated  tomorrow 
6,000.  Heavy  beef  steers.  $11.65  @  20.00 ; 
light1  beef  steers,  $10.15®  18.60;  butcher 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.65 ®15.50;  canners  and 
cutters,  $6.00®  10.15:  veal  calves.  $14.00® 
$15.75:  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  $8.50® 
i  $15.50.  , 

SHEEP,  receipts  11,000:  wooled  lambs,  10c 
to  15c  higher;  shorn  lambs,  irregular,  bulk 
steady  to  higher;  sheep  steady;  estimated  to- 
morrow. 7.000  lambs;  84  pounds  or  less. 
$18.10@20.00:  85  pounds  or  better,  $17.85 
@  19.90:  culls,  $14.00®  17.85;  ewes:  medium 
and  good.  $12.00 @  15.50 :  culls  and  common, 
$6.00@12.00. 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  re- 
ports the  following  conditions  as  existing  in 
the  local  market  yesterday: 

Beef — Supply  liberal;  market  steady;  de- 
mand fair. 

Veal — Supply  moderate;  market  strong, 
demand  good. 

Pork — Supply  liberal:  market  steady,  de- 
mand fair. 

Lamb — Supply  liberal;  market  weak;  de- 
mand moderate. 

Mutton — Supply  light;  market  firm;  de- 
mand fair.  ' 

STEERS — No.  1,  19%@20c:  second  qual- 
ity. 18%  @19%c. 

COWS   AND  HEIFERS — 17®18%c. 

CALVES — As  to  size,  etc.,  17@21c. 

LAMBS — Suckling,  28®  30c;  yearling,  24® 
25c. 

SHEEP — Wethers,  19ff?20c:  ewes.  16®  18c. 
HOGS — 26®  27c.  


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES, 
t  ents  per  pound  for  Extras. 
Week  San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Ending-  1018     1919         1918  1919 


Jan. 


Feb. 


2  50.40 

9  51.08 

16  52.33 

23  52.50 


March 


prit 


61.00 


50.16 
50.00 
50.50 
52.00 
51.83 
49.66 
48.00 
48.00 
49.33 
50.00 
49.50 
47.00 
43.30 
42.16 
39.50 
36.83 
38.16 
39.00 
39.00 
39.00 
41.00 
50.00 
39.00 
39.00 
41.58 
40.58 
41.75 
43.00 
46.00 
47.50 
48.66 
45.16 
51.00 
50.83 
49.00 
49.58 
50.00 
50.00 
50.33 
'51.67 
56.17 
58.00 
59.33 
60.00 
60.00 
59.50 
58.83 
u,.uo 
57.25 
58.75 
60.00 
60.10 
01.  ol 
62.16 


63.16 
64.00 
64.16 
62.16 
49.00 
47.33 
47.60 
53.16 
55.00 
59.00 
58.00 
56.00 
58.00 
55.50 
66.00 


64.00 


WEEKLY    EGO  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 
Week  San  Francisco      Los  Angieles 


Ending 

Jan.  2. 

9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 
6. 
13. 
20. 


Feb. 


March  6. 

13. 
20. 
27. 

3. 
10. 
i  i  . 
24. 
1. 


April 


May 


June 


July 


15. 
22. 
29. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 


August  7. 

14. 
21. 
28. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 
2. 
9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 

6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

4. 
li. 
18. 
26. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1918 

.52.80 
.60.91 
.65.66 
.65.66 
.61.25 
.58.50 
.44.40 
.44.75 

.  i  _.  1  U 

.36.83 
.37.91 
.40.66 
.39.50 
.38.19 
.37.58 
.  o».lo 
.40.50 
.41.66 
.40.08 
.39.16 
.40.50 
.38.66 
.40.80 
.41.00 
.43.33 
.44.32 
.44.91 
.48.30 
.47.66 
.47.91 

.  iO.oo 

.49.50 
.52.08 
.56.33 
.59.20 
.62.40 
.63.70 
.61.30 
.60.17 
.65.42 
.65.08 
.71.30 
.78.88 
.86.41 
.87.90 
.86.00 
.77.25 
.79.80 
.82.00 
.  Si. us 
.79.65 
.82.00 


1919 

75.60 
69.91 
58.70 
52.58 
48.75 
42.00. 
40.90 
36.41 

37.58 
37.16 
38.16 
40.41 
42.41 
42.91 


1918 

48.16 
50.66 
55.00 
58.00 
54.00 
51.66 
44.83 
40.83 

35.00 
38.00 
39.63 
40.00 
38.33 
38.33 

OU.OD 

39.66 
39.33 
37.00 
38.83 
39.00 
37.41 
38.83 
33.75 
33.00 
39.08 
41.75 
45.00 
45.50 
45.18 

46^58 
48.00 
50.17 
63.00 
56.33 
58.67 
59.00 
65.67 
59.75 
60.00 
62.66 
70.33 
79.33 
78.00 
78.00 
72.00 
72.33 
73. SO 
'I 

72.33 
71.66 


1919 

69.50 
66.66 
62.41 
54.66 
52.33 
43.00 
37.80 
39.33 

oo.oO 
37.00 
37.00 
42.00 
42.00 
45.00 
45.00 


ABOUT  EGGS. 


m  a  draught,  or  where  the 
f.a  blow  on  them,  have  a  ten- 
f  co  dry  down  very  quickly. 
]f  jig  eggs  removes  the  natural 
•vermg  of  the  pores  of  the  shell, 
nich  allows  the  egg  to  evaporate 
lid  become  stale. 

l  Newly-laid  eggs  have  a  bloom,  while 
I  ones  look  smooth  and  slick. 


Eggs  mold  when  kept  in  a  damp 
place  and  the  flavor  deteriorates. 

Exposed  to  the  light,  eggs  quickly 
lose  quality. 

An  indication  of  the  present  market 
value  of  sheep  is  seen  in  the  bids  re- 
cently submitted  at  Billings,  Mont., 
at  a  sale  to  close  an  estate.  Ewes  of 
mixed  ages  brought  $12.75  and  year 
$12.75. 


164  acres  of  the  H.  E.  Losse  Estate 
just  South  of  Sunnyvale  has  been 
bought  by  Charles  Schlessinger,  a 
San  Francisco  capitalist.  This  is  a 
well  known  and  well  equipped  prune 
ranch  with  a  large  frontage  on  the 
State  highway  and  in  addition  to  a 
modern  residence  it  has  a  large  fruit 
packing  house  and  storage  for  taking 
care  of  the  crop. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3d.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SILO  PERFECTION. 
We  have  it  in  the  Monro  Perfect  Silo, 

Before   buying,   get   our  booklet   and  prieas. 
THE  LEWIS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  C, 
First   National   Bank  Building 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE — Homegrown  chew- 
ing and  smoking,  50c.  lb.  postpaid.  Randolph 
Tobacco  Farm.  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 32  H.  P.  FairbanksMorse 
Gas  Engine.  Guaranteed  perfect.  $600.  J.  J. 
Pottinger,  115  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PRINTED  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 100.  80c. 
Additional  35c.  100,  postpaid.  Northwest 
Bond    Printing  Co.,    Portland,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE — 1350  feet  11-inch  slip  joint  gal- 
vanized iron  irrigation  pipe;  one  8-inch  cen- 
trifugal pump  and  6-cylinder  Winton  engine; 
2  three-year-old  registered  Holstein  cows;  1 
four  year-old  registered  Jersey  buU.  A.  H. 
McHuron.  519  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's  Wonder  Wal- 
nut for  sale  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts. 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Willson.  Encinal  Nurseries,  Sun- 
nyvale, Santa  Clara  county.  Calif.  

SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
speet.  Plump  and  well  matured.  Free  from 
Johnson  grass.  Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa,  12 Vic.  a 
pound  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  15c.  a  pound  for 
less.  Prices  quoted  on  carload.  T.  H.  Stice, 
M.  P..  Napa,  California.  

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — Fine,  clean  seed — 
A  No.  1 — priced  reasonable.  Samples  sent 
on  request.  For  full  particulars  and  price,  J. 
W.  Schuster  &  Son,  Pond,  Kern  County,  Cal. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious:  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  E.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Fancy  Dwarf  Milo  Maize  seed. 
Small  lots.  7c.  per  lb.  Sack  lots.  $5.25  per 
hundred  f.  o.  b.  Earlimart.  W.  L.  Norris. 
E arl i m art.  Cal. 


ONION  PLANTS — 1.000.000  California  Red, 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe.  The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  California. 


RECLEANED  SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — 
Large  or  small  orders  filled  at  10c.  per  lb. 
f.  o.  b.    W.  R.  Dresser.  Paso  Robles.  Calif. 

5000  AVOCADO  SEEDLINGS  for  safe: 
will  furnish  buds  for  same.  West  India  Gar- 
dens. Altadena. 


COMPLETE  CREAMERY   EQUIPMENT — B- 

ton  Remington  ice  machine.  900-lb.  churn.  200- 
gallon  Jensen  pasteurizer,  8-H.  P.  submerged 
boiler,  and  many  other  articles  that  go  to 
make  up  a  complete  creamery  equipment.  G. 
W.  Stone,  Route  2,  Byron,  Calif. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 

Woodbridge,  Calif.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district;  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire. 
Ralph  C.  Clark,  Lodi.  Calif. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape — farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran,  Gridley.  Calif.  

"FOR  SALE — 9  H.  P.  Waterloo  Boy  gas 
engine,  used  but  a  short  time.  Demonstrate 
any  time.  Price  $200.00.  L.  H.  Mueller, 
Niles,  Cal. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR — 10-25 
H.  P.  and  5-disc  plow,  $1150.  Nearly  new. 
Apt.  205.  116  Lake  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 440 -acre  stock  and  grain  ranch. 
5  miles  R.  R.  station,  Mariposa  Co.,  California. 
60  acres  cleared  and  tillable,  part  in  grain 
now.  Good  6-room  house,  large  barn  and  out- 
buildings: 6  miles  hog- tight,  fence;  large 
springs,  pipe  line  and  concrete  reservoir  for 
irrigation.  Full  bearing  English  walnuts, 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  berries, 
etc.  Average  rainfall.  29.88  inches.  Lots  of 
free  range  adjoining  Large  oaks  and  pine 
trees  in  pastures.  Price  only  $12,000  includes 
34  hogs,  8  head  cattle.  4  horses,  50  goats, 
and  all  farm  implements  Terms,  Fred  B. 
Palmer,  131  W.  First  St.,  Long  Beach.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Bane  Almond 
orchard  at  Orland.  On  account  of  labor  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  physical  condition.  I  have 
concluded  to  sell  my  almond  orchard,  either 
in  subdivisions  of  10  acres,  or  as  a  whole. 
For  particulars  address  P.  D.  Bane.  Orland, 
Glenn  Co.,  California. 


FOR  SALE — AT  A  BARGAIN — 5  acres.  3 
miles  east  of  Oregon  City,  Oregon.  Five-room 
house,  barn,  other  buildings.  Write  E.  F. 
Bell.  Chilcoot.  Cal. 


VERY  PROFITABLE  400-acre  grain  ranch 
2  miles  from  Stockton,  for  sale.  No  agents. 
C.  A.  Bodwell,  Lakeville.  Calif. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


PURE 

SOUDAN   GRASS  SEED. 

Twenty  cents  per  pound,  delivered  any  place 

in  California  in  ten-pound  lots  or  more. 

G.  M.  HICKMAN,  ORLAND.  CAL. 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 


Plain 

First 

Tread 

Non-Skid 

Tubes 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$11.40 

$2.35 

30x3 

$9.85 

11.90 

2.35 

30x3y2 

12.60 

13.95 

2.85 

32x3y2 

13.90 

16.40 

3.00 

31x4 

18.25 

21.40 

3.65 

32x4 

18.55 

21.85 

3.75 

33x4 

19.35 

22.80 

3.85 

34x4 

19.80 

23.30 

3.95 

34x4i/2 

26.20 

29.90 

4.80 

35x4V2 

27.00 

31.20 

4.95 

36x4i/2 

27.50 

31.70 

5.10 

35x5 

29.90 

35.60 

6.00 

37x5 

32.25 

37.70 

6.20 

AU  other  sizes  in  stock. 
Write  for  them  or  call  and  see  them. 

SPECIAL 

Non  Skid  Seconds 

36x3%  Clincher    $11,75 

33x4     Straight  Side    18.70 

34x4     Straight  Side   19.25 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  intact  within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile 
Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
F3737  Bdwy,  4049 

H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager 

533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  Streets,  San  Diego 
Hotel  Fresno  Building',  Fresno. 
The    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbing 
Concern    In   the    United    States    and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cai. 


GIANT 
WINTER 


Rhubarb 


Now  is  Best  Time  to  Plant 

Should  return  from  $1,000  to  $1,600 
per  acre  first  year.  If  interested  in  Rhu- 
barb or  Berries,  write  for  special  prices. 
i.  B.  W AGNES.  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Specialist,  Pasadena,  California. 
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Keep  the 
Home  Fields  Earning! 


'Chain' 


This  year,  your  car  should 
be  a  more  profitable  propo- 
sition to  you  than  ever.  Europe  is  still 
looking  to  American  farmers  for  food.  And 
there's  a  ready  market  for  everything  you 
can  raise. 

Your  car's  a  time-saver — a  distance  cutter. 
It  will  help  you  keep  the  home  fields 
earning.  But  to  get  its  best  work,  you 
must  give  it  good  tires. 


•Vsco' 


You'd  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  folks— both  in  the 


United  States 

Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


cities  and  on  the  farms — have 
decided  that  United  States 
Tires  are  the  best  tires  they  can  buy. 

This  year  the  proportion  of  United  States 
Tire  users  is  even  greater  than  ever.  War 
and  war  work  taught  the  good  judgment  of 
putting  good  tires  under  a  car  or  truck. 

There  is  a  United  States  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  in  your  neighborhood. 
There  you  can  get  good  the 
service  and  sound  advice  as  to 
the  best  United  States  Tires 
for  your  own  individual  use. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SUBTLETIES  OF  ATTRACTIVENESS 

We  have  been  trying  hard  to  make  this  a  draw- 
ing issue  of  our  journal  for  the  interests  of  our 
patrons  and  have  succeeded  in  constituting  it  the 
most  notable  issue  of  our  journalistic  life  of  48 
years  for  our  own  interests.  Is  there  not  recorded 
in  poetic  history  the  case  of  a  youth  who  started 
out  to  secure  a  charming  young  wife  for  his  chief 
and  pleaded  so  well  the  elder's  cause  that  he  unwit- 
tingly captured  the  beauty  for  himself?  Thus  it 
really  seems  to  be  with  our  affair  of  the  week. 
We  decided  some  time  ago  to  devote  this  issue  to 
declarations  of  the  deeds  and  desirabilities  of 
tractors  and  directed  our  staff  writers,  advertising 
tractators  and  printers  to  undertake  the  most  nota- 
ble exposition  ever  attained  in  this  State  of  the 
availability  of  tractoral  pull  to  secure  a  greater 
movement  and  operation  of  California  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery  than  hitherto 
attained.  This  is  exactly  what  the  reader  will 
find  in  this  issue — for  all  have  worked  well  to 
gather  the  wisdom  and  patronage  essential  there- 
to, as  we  expected  them  to  do.  But  here  is  the 
unforeseen  subtlety  of  the  event:  it  causes  this 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  be  16  2-3  per 
cent  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors  and  350 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  normal  volume  which 
this  journal  was  established  to  assume  as  its 
weekly  output.  We  introduce  these  percentages 
of  course  to  demonstrate  our  mastery  of  the  mod- 
ern science  of  efficiency — not  because  we  believe 
that  the  highest  standard  of  journalistic  excel- 
lence is  the  weight  of  printing  paper  destroyed. 
However  it  would  not  be  modest  for  us  to  apply 
other  standards  to  our  own  work:  the  reader 
must  measure  the  quality  of  it  for  himself. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  FACT. 

Judging  then  by  volume,  which  is  the  only  stand- 
ard left  to  us,  it  is  interesting  to  draw  that  out  a 
little.  Geographically  it  is  significant  that  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  out  an  issue  like  this  one. 
California  has  several  agricultural  papers  which 
are  admirable  because  of  their  ability  to  do  so  well 
under  the  handicap  of  being  forced  by  natural  con- 
ditions to  draw  nearly  all  their  subscribers  from 
a  single  State  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  has  but  88,197  farms— standing  34th  in  the 
list  of  States  which  possess  the  total  of  6,361,502 
farms  in  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  signifi- 
cant that  any  agricultural  journal  thus  localized 
by  natural  conditions  should  be  able  to  print  either 
56  pages  in  a  single  issue  or  1,560  pages  in  a  single 
year,  as  we  did  in  1918.  It  is  less  notable  that  we 
should  be  able  to  do  this  than  that  any  California 
farming  paper  should  be  able  to  do  it,  and  the  ex- 
planation lies  not  in  any  volume  or  quality  of  ours 
bu;  in  the  more  significant  fact  that  California 
farmers,  in  the  quality  of  their  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise, furnish  a  support  for  conveyors  of  farm- 
ing intelligence  and  patronage  for  purveyors  of 
high  class  farming  implements,  agencies  and  sup- 
plies, which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. It  is  a  fact  that  California  farmers  as  a  class 


stand  upon  a  much  higher  level  in  their  liberality 
to  intelligent  publications,  which  assist  them  in 
their  work,  and  in  their  purchasing  power  for 
farming  machinery  of  the  highest  class  and  capac- 
ity, than  do  the  farmers  of  any  other  State.  For 
this  reason  it  is  clear  that  the  experts  in  efficiency 
of  advertising  who  base  their  judgments  upon 
claims  of  extent  of  circulation  really  attain  no  ef- 
ficiency at  all  because  they  ignore  the  grade  of 
intelligence  and  the  purchasing  disposition  and  ca- 
pacity which  California  journals  minister  to. 

In  connection  with  the  historical  fact  that  this 
is  the  largest  issue  a  California  farming  paper  has 
ever  attained,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  issues  it  from  a  printing  plant  exclu- 
sively its  own.  In  early  days  it  had  joint  owner- 
ship in  such  a  plant.  More  recently  it  has  been  the 
largest  periodical  job  of  any  of  its  class  which  con- 
tracted printing  from  the  large  printeries  of  San 
Francisco.  Our  last  issue  came  from  our  own 
establishment  as  does  this  one.  It  is  something 
of  a  stress  of  course  to  print  our  largest  paper 
ever  with  our  own  wheels  which  have  hardly  yet 
learned  which  way  to  go  around,  but  some  theorist 
has  declared  that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  swim  is 
to  jump  into  deep  water  and  we  are  trying  it  that 
way.  The  reader  may  expect  more  force  and 
beauty  in  our  stroke  a  little  later! 

SWEETNESS  LONG  TRACTORED. 

Some  readers  have  claimed  that  our  editorial  ex- 
pressions are  long  drawn  out.  Such  a  thing  is 
obviously  proper  in  an  issue  devoted  to  tractation. 
And  when  we  get  that  concession  from  the  critic 
we  shall  further  insist  that  everything  in  human 
life  comes  by  drawing — all  the  way  from  milk  to 
hard  cider:  or  at  least  has  and  will  come  that  way 
until  prohibition  dries  up  the  old  deacon's  delight. 
In  fact,  the  life  of  a  man  is  a  long-drawn  affair. 
Before  he  attains  auto-mobility  he  is  drawn  feet- 
first  under  tall  posies,  blinking  at  sun-rays  and 
grasping  at  butterflies.  During  his  youth  he  usu- 
ally must  be  violently  drawn  at  dawn  from  seduc- 
tive couch  to  productive  duty.  A  little  later  society 
draws  him  out.  Later  still  his  sweetheart  has  fre- 
quently to  draw  the  all-important  question  from 
him:  his  country  draws  him  to  public  service  both 
in  peace  and  war.  For  two  or  three  decades  proper 
pride  in  his  job  draws  him  to  his  greatest  accom- 
plishment, and  afterwards  his  dentist  draws  his 
moldering  molars  to  draw  the  rheumatism  out  of 
him.  Finally  he  is  drawn  again  feet-first  to  his 
long  repose  beneath  the  pines  and  palms.  In  all 
this  course  of  three  score  and  ten,  and  then  some, 
man  does  best  by  being  tractable.  First  and  last 
he  has  to  be,  and,  intermediately,  that  man  does 
best  who  learns  to  be — tractable.  The  man  who 
leads  in  any  community  is  the  reasonably  tractable 
person.  The  intractable  person  is  a  burden  to  him- 
self and  to  the  community— standing  athwart  the 
path  of  progress  or  digging  pitfalls  for  all  who 
honestly  try  to  follow  it. 

And,  in  this  week's  connection,  who  is  the  tract- 
able person?  Evidently  the  person  who  allows 
himself  to  be  drawn  to  a  careful  study  of  the  new 
relation  of  mechanical  power  to  the  pursuit  of 
crop  production,  which  has  arisen.  Of  what  avail 
to  himself  or  to  the  State  can  that  man  be  who 
remains  intractable  after  we  and  our  tractor  pa- 
trons have  spread  out  before  him  in  this  issue 
pages  of  tractoring  which  fall  only  one  number 
sbort  of  the  roll-call  of  Heinz's  pickles?  It  is 
surely  evidence  of  tractability  if  every  reader  will 
carefully  consider  all  the  suggestions  which  we 
make  this  week  of  tractor  suitability  and  availa- 
bility from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  farm  re- 
quirements or  of  co-operation  with  his  neighbors  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  this  new  field  power,  or 
to  meet  the  opportunities  for  custom-tractoring  in 
his  district  by  the  ownership  of  a  good  outfit  kept 
in  good  order  for  contract  work — for  tractors  have 
come  not  only  to  stay  but  to  multiply  and  their 
quality  is  that  of  California  farming. 

TRACT0R1A. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  Mr.  Fox  very  forc- 
ibly emphasizes  a  great  need  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  his  advocacy  of  making  skilled  repair- 
service  and  supply  of  extra  parts  available  in  sec- 
tions where  tractors  are  being  used — which  means 
practically  everywhere  in  the  country.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  try  to  add  anything  to  his  insistence 


that  for  the  saving  of  time,  money  and  good  dispo- 
sitions and  to  reduce  the  current  use  of  profanity, 
tractorians  must  have  local  service  and  materials. 
He  might  perhaps  have  said  more  about  the  oppor- 
tunity for  good  country  mechanics  to  extend  and 
specialize  their  knowledge,  to  fit  up  their  shops 
with  a  higher  order  of  machine-tools  and  to  make 
much  more  money  with  less  risk  than  they  ever 
did  in  nailing  signs  of  good-luck  to  the  hind  feet 
of  unwilling  mules.  For  we  really  see  in  the  local 
tractor  doctor,  an  apotheosis  of  the  country  black- 
smith. It  may  be  rather  hard  on  the  poets  and 
artists  who  have,  for  many  generations,  relied 
upon  the  ring  of  the  anvil  and  the  leathern  apron 
of  the  smith  to  give  music  and  picturesqueness  to 
their  creations.  It  is  up  to  them  now  to  sing  and 
paint  of  better  farming  and  they  must  set  their 
meters  to  the  staccato  chug  of  the  tractor  and  take 
their  colors  from  the  drivers'  oily  jeans.  The 
farming  world  can  no  longer  brook  the  inefficiency 
which  pleased  the  poet 

—a  smith  stands  with  his  hammer  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  his  anvil  cool. 
The  smithy  where  the  roadways  cross  must  become 
a  rural  machine  shop— a  mechanical  clinic  where 
all  the  ills  which  tractors  are  heir  to  may  be 
quickly  set  right  by  men  with  skill  and  under- 
standing who  will  write    a    new  sign-language 
above  their  resourceful  resorts,  thus: 
Tractorium! 
Smith  and  Sons 
or  perhaps  more  effusively: 

Tractorlbns ! 
Jones  &  Robinson 
.specialists  in  Tractorial  Pathology. 

It  will  be  a  great  uplift  for  the  rural  mechanic 
and  his  profit  will  keep  even  pace  with  his  social 
advancement— which  will  be  all  right  for  he  or  his 
sons  must  go  to  tractor  schools  and  his  outfit  and 
stock  will  require  much  more  capital  than  a  ham- 
mer, a  sack  of  coal  and  a  few  dozen  horse  shoes. 
And  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  wider  margins  be- 
cause a  tractor,  idly  waiting  for  repairs,  is  as  great 
a  vexation  and  loss  to  a  community  as  a  tipsy  doc- 
tor or  a  gossiping  postmaster.  The  tractor  will 
surely  draw  our  rural  mechanical  affairs  to  a 
higher  plane. 

TRACTORS  AND  STATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  19,  1916, 
we  gave  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  historical 
records  showing  how  California  had  contributed 
to  the  evolution  of  the  tractor  in  her  very  early 
efforts  at  steam-plowing  and  steam-wagoning.  It 
is  pleasant  to  remember  that  though  Californians 
are  now  using  abundantly  tractors  of  all  distant 
designs  and  manufacture,  our  own  inventors  did 
make  a  very  early  "ante"  in  the  tractor  game  and 
have  played  it  to  the  present  time  with  distin- 
guished success — even  to  the  production  of  a  new 
"army  worm"  to  help  clear  European  fields  of 
the  pestilential  weed-growth  of  militarism.  As 
California  made  this  and  other  original  contribu- 
tions to  tractor  evolution,  she  feels  all  the  more 
entitled  to  welcome  the  good  work  of  all  other 
states  in  tractor  design  and  construction  to  make 
contribution  to  her  own  state  development.  And 
such  contributions  are  really  notable,  both  dir- 
ectly, in  the  work  they  are  now  doing  in  our  crop 
production,  and  indirectly,  in  the  fact  that  the  avail- 
ability of  tractors  is  now  creating  a  new  demand 
for  productive  lands  and  a  new  disposition  to 
make  investments  in  enterprises  undertaken  to 
increase  and  diversify  California  crop  production. 

Thus  the  tractor  becomes  not  only  the  tool  of 
development,  but  the  incentive  to  development. 
The  large  purchases  of  land  being  currently  made 
for  subdivision  and  colonization  are  conditioned 
upon  the  availability  of  tractors  for  breaking  up. 
road  building,  ditch  building,  the  inbringing  of 
irrigation  water  and  other  inprovements  which 
are  now  seen  to  be  rational  preparation  for  set- 
tlement. Location  of  settlers  upon  raw  land,  and 
leaving  each  to  match  his  map  to  his  part  of 
the  wilderness,  is  now  recognized  as  an  irrational 
proceeding.  And  the  tractor  is  also  guide  and 
compass  to  those  who  are  now  buying  large  tracts 
of  idle  land  to  enter  upon  farming,  with  sufficient 
courage  and  capital,  on  their  own  account.  Thus 
the  tractor  becomes  a  part  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  increasing  value  of  good  land  in  Cali- 
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fornia  rests,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  the  chug  of  the  tractor  and  not  the 
lamentations  of  the  single-taxers  which  will  draw 
out  all  our  capable  lands  to  assume  their  proper 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

TRACTORS  BEAT  THE  CHEMISTS 

All  life  upon  the  earth  depends  upon  the  power 
of  transforming  minerals,  first  to  vegetable,  and 
then  to  animal  tissue.  All  efforts  to  merge  the 
mineral  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  higher 
animals  have  wretchedly  failed,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous demonstration  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the 
failure  of  the  German  chemists  in  that  direction — 
their  most  elaborate  synthetic  compounds  merely 
shunted  their  confiding  constituents  upon  the  side- 
tracks to  debility  and  imbecility.  But  there  is  an 
agency  by  which  the  mineral  can  be  transformed 
into  a  maximum  of  animal  food,  the  inorganic  into 
the  organic,  and  that  agency  is  the  tractor.  By 
matching  the  power  of  petroleum  products  with 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  this  maximum  of  food  is 
attained — not  alone  by  cheapness  and  thorough- 
ness of  tillage,  but  by  the  saving  of  the  fraction 
of  vegetable  growth  which  has  been  hitherto  re- 
quired to  produce  and  sustain  the  nerve  and  mus- 
cle of  the  draft  animals  which  were  the  motive 
forces  relied  upon.  Every  mule  in  the  world 
worked  first  to  produce  his  own  ration,  for  he 
could  give  his  owner  nothing  until  this  was  as- 
sured. Quite  otherwise,  the  tractor  takes  its  food 
from  the  firmament  under  the  earth — leaving  every 
pound  of  elaborated  surface  product  for  the  direct 
feeding  of  mankind  or  for  the  feeding  of  animals 
which  waste  nothing  but  give  the  full  equivalent 
of  their  sustenance  in  flesh,  milk,  wool,  hides,  hair, 
horns,  etc.,  and  the  multiplication  of  their  kinds, 
all  of  which  man  depends  upon  for  his  growth,  his 
civilization,  his  intellectual  achievement  and  his 
advancement  in  godlike  morality.  Thus  the  trac- 
tor and  all  the  host  of  agencies  for  direct  trans- 


formation of  mineral  into  vegetable  substance, 
which  the  tractor  symbolizes,  become  an  assur- 
ance that  mankind  will  never  lack  for  food  while 
the  world  lasts.  The  chemist  falls  down  on  his 
job:  the  tractors  takes  it  up! 

WHAT  WILL  TRACTORS  GO  WITH? 

But  some  far-seeing  pessimist  will  shout:  "Hold 
on  there."  Will  not  the  bowels  of  the  earth  be 
pumped  dry  of  rock-oils  in  due  time?  Oh,  ye  of 
little  faith,  they  surely  will,  but  what  of  that? 
When  the  oil-fields  run  dry,  when  the  volcanoes 
have  shot  their  last  blast  of  explosive  vapor  and 
the  submerged  parts  of  continents  have  bubbled 
up  their  last  liter  of  marsh-gas,  who  can  tell  how 
many  million  years  it  will  be  before  the  dynamos 
will  have  ground  their  last  kilowatt  from  the 
aerial  envelope  of  the  earth  for  electric  tractors 
are  simply  waiting  some  slight  break  in  the 
availability  of  gas-tractors  to  take  up  the  bur- 
den. But  one  does  not  need  to  wait  for,  nor 
wholly  depend  upon,  such  radical  changes  in  the 
propulsion  of  tractors.  Very  soon  perhaps  there 
will  arise  a  competition  between  the  waste  pro- 
ducts from  the  center  of  the  earth  and  the  waste 
products  from  the  surface  of  it.  Everything 
which  will  yield  alcohol  by  fermentation  becomes 
the  potential  slave  of  the  tractor.  This  breaks 
the  dream  of  the  enslavement  of  the  mineral 
which  we  have  been  indulging  in,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  also,  perhaps,  the  assurance  against  ex- 
actions on  the  parts  of  those  who  own  or  control 
the  mineral  explosive  substances.  There  may 
arise,  if  it  is  not  already  in  sight,  a  competition 
between  utterly  waste  organic  substances,  those 
from  the  earth  and  those  of  unknown  origin,  like 
electricity,  which  will  not  only  force  the  trac- 
toi  to  make  tracks  for  us,  but  make  them  ever 
more  cheaply.  It  becomes  then  merely  an  econom- 
ic question  as  to  what  will  make  the  tractor  go 
in  the  future.  As  to  whether  it  will  go,  perhaps 
forever,  is  no  question  at  all! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mast  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 

Slow  Start  of  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  cuttings  of  my  young  pear 
trees.  What  is  the  matter  with  them?  Some 
branches  are  well  developed  with  leaves  while 
others  are  just  like  the  ones  I  send.  The  trees  are 
two  to  four  years  old  and  are  all  more  or  less  af- 
fected. A  neighbor  of  mine  says  they  are  only 
slow  in  coming  out,  but  it  does  not  look  that  way 
to  me  as  some  trees  are  entirely  nude  and  some  are 
full  of  foliage  with  the  exception  of  a  branch  or  so. 
The  soil  is  all  the  same. — J.  G.  G.,  Geyserville. 

Your  specimens  do  not  show  anything  but  back- 
wardness probably  due  to  lack  of  heat  to  induce 
greater  activity.  The  buds  are  starting  in  a 
healthy  manner  now,  the  inner  bark  shows  no 
discoloration  and  the  outer  bark  is  smooth  and 
clean.  There  is  some  blister  mite  on  some  of  the 
unfolding  leaves  and  a  little  sulpher  blown  in 
might  check  that,  but  it  has  no  relation  to  the 
slow  start  of  the  leaf-buds.  With  good  growing 
weather  the  trees  may  be  expected  to  leaf  out  all 
right. 

Wants  Red  Spiders  to  Stay  Dead. 

To  the  Editor:  For  my  almond  trees  I  bought  a 
power  sprayer  in  1916  and  got  good  results  for  that 
season.  They  appeared  again  in  1917,  and  in  1918 
were  as  bad  as  ever,  so  last  December  I  sprayed 
again.  I  understand  that  red  spiders  go  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter  months  and  come  up 
again  when  the  weather  gets  warm,  etc.  Is  there 
no  thorough  cure  for  this  pest?  I  have  used  sul- 
phur and  other  sprays.  What  is  the  latest  and 
most  effective  formula  to  destroy  red  spiders? — 
J.  T.,  Tracy. 

It  is  true  that  the  red  spider  has  ground  connec- 
tions, but  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
wintering  in  the  ground.  Its  eggs  are  freely  laid 
on  the  tree  and  the  pest  goes  through  the  winter 
in  the  egg-state  on  the  tree.  The  first  attack  on 
it  is  Winter  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  to  kill  the 
eggs.  The  second  and  perhaps  later  attacks  con- 
sist in  using  fine  sulphur  dry,  or  sulphur  sprays 
or  other  insecticides  which  do  not  injure  foliage 
when  hot  weather  begins  and  later  to  prevent  the 
pest  from  multiplying  enough  to  injure  the  tree. 
There  is  no  thorough  cure  for  the  pest  because  you 


cannot  possibly  kill  them  all.  It  will  keep  coming 
and  you  have  to  keep  hitting  it  as  hard  as  you  can. 

Northern  Limit  of  the  Garbanzo. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  the  garbanzo  bean  yield 
well  as  far  north  as  Pomona,  and  what  do  they 
yield  per  acre? — R.  W.  M.,  Chino. 

The  garbanzo  is  more  of  a  pea  than  a  bean  and 
its  uses  are  also  that  of  a  dry  pea — that  is  in  mak- 
ing soups — and  it  is  chiefly  used  in  America  by 
people  hailing  from  Mexico  and  South  Europe — 
to  which  countries  our  chances  for  export  chiefly 
lie.  The  California  product  is  not  large  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  comes  from  500  or  600  miles 
north  of  your  district.  The  yield  may  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  pink  bean,  but  it  may  drop 
much  lower  as  it  is  much  more  fastidious  in  its  re- 
quirement of  growing  conditions.  As  its  uses  are 
narrow  it  is  very  subject  to  price  fluctuations. 

Black  Aphis  of  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  peach  twigs  which  carry 
i  some  kind  of  an  aphis,  I  think.  They  start  on  the 
lower  limbs  and  work  up  rapidly.  Please  tell  me 
if  they  work  only  in  the  spring  or  all  the  year?  Is 
there  danger  that  they  will  spread  all  over  the  or- 
chard? Is  there  a  spray  that  kills  them? — S.  S., 
Kingsburg. 

You  have  a  bad  infestation  of  black  aphis  of 
the  peach,  which  is  a  permanent  pest  because  it 
lives  also  on  the  roots  of  the  peach,  but  has  not 
usually  proven  a  bad  root  pest  if  the  infestation 
of  the  leaf  form  is  kept  thoroughly  cleaned  off. 
This  is  done  by  the  use  of  soap  and  tobacco  spray 
driven  on  hard  with  a  power  sprayer — just  as  is 
prescribed  for  the  leaf  aphis  of  the  apple  and 
plum.  It  should  be  started  at  once  and  repeated 
to  kill  later  comers.  The  insect  is  active  on  the 
top-growth  during  the  spring  and  early  summer — 
after  that  on  the  roots.  Practically  the  only  trees 
infested  are  peach  and  other  fruits  growing  on 
peach  roots. 

Com  Stalks  and  Bean  Straw  to  Feed  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  soil  renovator 
that  can  be  planted  with  maize  after  a  crop  of 
potatoes? — How^  would  be  best  to  plant,  at  the 
same  time  with  corn,  or  later?  Would  beans  be  as 
good  to  improve  the  soil  as  cow-peas,  velvet  bean, 
broad  Windsor  bean,  etc?  I  intend  to  plant  with 
corn  and  in  Fall  gather  the  ears  and  plow  the 
stalks  and  the  soil  renovator  under,  and  sow  oats 


A  BETTER  POSITION  FOR  YOU 

This  is  your  big  opportunity.  We  need  a  few 
more  red-blooded,  dcad-ln-earnest  men  to  take 
care  of  our  renewals  and  present  the  paper  to 
those  who  are  not  already  subscribers. 

It  is  pleasant,  healthful  work,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities are  unlimited.  Lack  of  experience  is 
no  barrier.  No  investment  necessary,  except  that 
you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Permanent  work;  straight  salary,  with  ad- 
vancement. Write  us  a  little  about  yourself 
we'll  tell  you  about  this  opportunity  that  you 
can't  afford  to  overlook. 


or  barley.  I  am  a  new  man  in  California  so  I  will 
thank  you  for  advice. — C.  J.  T.,  Shatter. 

The  superiority  of  one  legume  over  another  for 
soil  renovation  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
growth  they  severally  make.  There  is  practically 
no  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  stuff  they 
furnish  you  and  the  one  which  will  do  your  soil 
most  good  is  the  one  which  will  make  most  stuff 
under  your  growing  conditions.  Of  course  an- 
other important  condition  is  which  one  will  give 
you  most  crop  to  sell  either  green  or  dry  and  at 
what  prices,  but  you  do  not  include  that  consid- 
eration. The  beans  can  be  put  in  later  than  the 
corn  if  you  have  anything  to  gain  by  it.  "Whether 
you  will  get  much  oats  or  barley  with  the  soil  full 
of  corn  stalks  and  bean  straw  depends  upon 
whether  your  soil  is  light  or  heavy,  and 
whether  you  have  rainfall  or  irrigation  to  rot  the 
ccarse  stuff  before  you  sow  the  grain.  If  you  can 
plow  under  early  and  safely  sow  the  grain  late 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  accomplish  that — if 
there  is  moisture  enough  to  make  the  time  useful. 
Your  proposition  will  be  simpler  if  you  have  stock 
to  turn  in  after  you  gather  your  corn  ears  to  turn 
the  rubbish  into  manure. 

Potatoes  After  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  four  acres  of  alfalfa  that 
I  intend  to  plow  up  next  fall.  Would  it  be  all  right 
to  plant  potatoes  on  it  next  spring?  Some  say  the 
tubers  would  be  bad.— C.  J.  T.,  Shafter. 

Potatoes  will  come  all  right  after  alfalfa  if 
there  is  interval  enough  to  decompose  the  alfal- 
fa wastes  before  planting  the  potatoes.  De-crown 
the  alfalfa  by  shallow  plowing  with  a  sharp  plow 
and  later  plow  deep,  turning  under  the  surface 
wreckage.  This  will  prevent  much  of  the  re-start- 
ing of  the  alfalfa  from  long  root  taps.  Disk  the 
surface  in  the  interval  between  the  deep  plowing 
and  planting  as  may  be  necessary  to  kill  some  re- 
starts of  alfalfa,  weeds,  etc.  Open  furrows  for  the 
potato  seed  to  the  proper  planting  depth,  accord- 
ing to  character  of  the  soil  and  the  season.  This 
will  give  you  plenty  of  good  spuds. 

Relative  Blooming  Dates  of  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  never  seen  a  complete 
list  of  the  comparative  blossoming  times  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees.  Would  you  care  to  publish  one? 
Comments  upon  the  stickativeness  of  various  set- 
tings would  be  interesting.  For  instance,  I  would 
say  that  the  Climax  plum  is  very  easily  damaged  by 
frost,  and  that  the  Gaviota  will  stick  through  any- 
thing within  reason. — H.,  Loomis. 

Such  observations  are  obviously  the  work  of 
institutions  not  of  individual  growers  nor  of  edit- 
ors, because  the  institution  can  grow  wide  col- 
lections of  varieties  and  can  afford  to  pay  ob- 
servers to  keep  such  records  both  of  which 
would  wreck  a  commercial  grower.  The  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station  has  in  past  years  pub- 
lished such  records,  but  they  quickly  lose  prac- 
tical interest  because  they  do  not  include  the 
newer  varieties  which  are  the  ones  which  the 
grower  generally  has  keenest  interest  in.  We 
presume  such  records  are  being  kept  in  the 
orchards  on  the  University  Farm,  and  publication 
of  data  on  blooming  and  ripening  dates  at  rather 
short  intervals  would  be  of  much  service  as  you 
suggest. 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  1b 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m. 
April  22,  1919. 

Rainfall   Temperature 

/  \ 

Past    Seasonal    Normal  ✓  N 

Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka    1.68        33.12        41.56        64  48 

Red  Bluff  08        26.07        22  81        82-  46 

Sacramento  03        17.17        18.57        74  46 

San  Francisco  .  .     0         25.64        20.98        68  48 

San  Jose   0         18.82        15.80        74  36 

Fresno    0  8.74         8.63        84  48 

San  Luis  Obispo.     0         17.81        18.91        74  44 

Los  Angeles   0  8.22        14.92        80  52 

San  Diego    0  8.10         9.49       74  54 

Reno   01         8.32         9.19        74  32 
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Choose  a  Tractor  to  Pull  You  Out  of  Debt 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


Did  you  go  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  and  then  try  to  tell  your 
friends  all  about  some  certain  thing 
you  had  seen  there?  Were  you  able 
to  remember  every  detail  you  want- 
ed to  tell?  Didn't  you  wish  you  had 
taken  notes  so  you  could  be  sure  of 
your  facts  and  figures  and  so  you 
could  recall  plainly  the  details  of 
some  of  the  things?  Well  for  noise 
and  rush,  the  Panama-Pacific 
wouldn't  hold  a  candle  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Tractor,  Truck  and  Imple- 
ment Demonstration  to  be  held  near 
Sacramento  May  6  to  11. 

Your  object  in  going  to  the  Dem- 
onstration is  either  to  select  a  trac- 
tor or  a  motor  truck  or  some  tractor 
implements,  or  to  learn  the  latest 
developments,  or  to  have  a  picnic. 
You  can  do  all  three  and  be  better 
off  for  it  if  you  farm  ten  acres  or 
more.  You  can  do  all  three  and  be 
practically  no  better  off  if  you  come 
away  with  an  impression  simply  of 
magnificent  buzzing  confusion.  You 
will  have  missed  a  specific  traction 
education  if  you  do  not  look  and  ask 
in  detail  all  about  each  tractor, 
truck  or  implement  likely  to  fit  your 
work. 

It  will  cost  a  little  to  attend  the 
Demonstration;  but  with  proper 
planning,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
investments  you  have  ever  made. 
The  planning  will  include  early 
elimination  of  all  tractors,  trucks 
and  implements  not  suited  to  your 
conditions.  Then  you  will  not  waste 
time  getting  details  on  these,  but 
will  need  all  of  your  time  to  investi- 
gate the  likely  ones.  Whatever  farm 
conditions  you  have,  you  will  find 
several  suitable  machines  at  the 
Sacramento  Demonstration  and  the 
hours  will  slip  fast  as  the  attendants 
explain. 

Unless  you  take  notes,  you  will 
waste  time  chasing  back  to  refresh 
your  memory  about  various  features; 
and  after  it  is  all  over  your  memory 
will  get  the  equipment  and  price  of 
one  mixed  with  those  of  others. 

Ask  Details  of  Likely  Machines. 

A  pump  user  recently  told  the 
writer  that  he  bought  from  the  first 
salesman  who  came  along,  because 
he  was  the  first  one  and  because  he 
said  his  prices  were  as  favorable  as 
any  and  his  pump  the  best  made. 

Don't  buy  the  first  tractor  you 
look  at  until  you  compare  its  equip- 
ment and  work  with  the  rest  of  its 
class. 

Get  a  pocket  notebook  3x6  inches 
or  larger.  Clip  the  following  ques- 
tions and  add  others  of  your  own. 
Do  not  paste  them  into  the  notebook 
but  keep  them  loose  so  you  can 
move  them  from  page  to  page.  Write 
the  answers  under  the  name  of  each 
tractor  you  ask  about.  Do  it  while 
you  are  talking.  You  can't  depend 
on  your  memory.  It  will  not  be  em- 
barassing  to  take  notes  at  the  time, 
and  it  will  tend  to  make  your  infor- 
mant more  conservative  in  his  an- 
swers. The  writer  has  followed  this 
practice  several  years  interviewing 
farmers,  tractor  men,  and  other 
business  men. 

If  you  don't  have  the  questions 
handy,  you  will  overlook  some,  and 
later  will  wish  you  hadn't.  Get  the 
general  questions  first  and  the  de- 
tailed questions  next.  The  general 
questions  may  eliminate  some  ma- 
chines that  look  good  to  you  at  first. 

Ask  the  attendants  freely.  They 
are  paid  to  answer  all  questions  and 
are  glad  to  do  it.  You  place  your- 
self under  no  obligation  to  anybody 
by  asking  all  the  questions  that  per- 
tain to  their  exhibit  and  your  condi- 
tions. Do  not  weary  of  repeating  the 
questions  to  each  exhibitor,  and  do 
not  pass  a  question  just  because  you 
are  already  satisfied  in  regard  to  it. 
You  will  dig  up  a  lot  of  new  facts 
and  viewpoints  by  simply  repeating 
the  questions  to  numerous  tractor, 
truck  and  implement  people. 

A  suggestion  of  questions  to  ask 
is  given  below.  It  will  be  supple- 
mented by  others  of  your  own. 


Ul  ESTIOKS    TO     ISK     l.XIUBITORS.  J 

Is  your  machine  suitable  for  my 
conditions? 

How  big  a  machine  should  I  get,  or 
should  1  get  several  small  ones? 

In  what  respects  Is  yours  superior  to 
others? 

What  is  its  height,  length,  and 
breadth  over  all? 

What  is  Its  drawbar  pull  in  pounds? 

What  fuel  does  it  burn  and  how 
economical   is  that? 

How  much  experience  is  required 
to  really  drive  it  right? 

How  long  will  your  machine  last  at 
my  work  with  reasonable  care? 

What  kind  of  service  can  you  fur- 
nish if  I  get  in  trouble? 

How  promptly  can  1  get  repairs? 

Do  you  advise  using  the  tractor 
night  and  day  during  rush  seasons? 

How  much  time  per  day  will  be 
necessary  to  inspect,  grease,  oil,  and 
repair  it? 

What  new  implements  should  I  get 
for  use  with  your  tractor? 

How  economical  is  your  tractor  for 
belt  work  as  compared  with  a  sta- 
tionary gas  engine  or  electric  motor? 

How  convenient  is  it  to  set  for  sta- 
tionary work? 

Is  your  machine  comfortable  to 
ride  on  all  day  long? 

Is  it  easy  to  turn?  What  is  the  di- 
ameter of  the  smallest  circle  it  will 
turn  in,  measured  from  the  outer 
tracks? 

What  Is  your  system  for  steering? 

What  chance  is  there  for  dust  to 
get  into  the  bearings  or  crank  case? 
What  chance  for  dirt  to  get  into  the 
various  gears? 


The  writer  doesn't  really  believe 
you  will  ask  all  of  the  above  ques- 
tions or  that  you  will  record  all  of 
the  answers.  You  will  know  more 
and  select  more  intelligently  if  you 
do.  Herein  you  will  get  more  of  a 
tractor  education  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  in  ten  times  the  same 
time. 

TroKTain  and  Exhibit*. 

The  forenoons  will  be  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  the  awe-inspiring  general 
exhibitions  of  plowing,  in  which  one 
tractor  of  each  size  make  will  take 
part  for  two  hours,  10  to  12  a.  m. 
You  will  see  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  performance  of  the  various  ma- 
chines you  have  asked  questions 
about,  but  you  will  not  have  time 
to  inspect  carefully  the  performance 
of  many  more  than  the  ones  in 
which  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. It  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
suggestion  of  having  all  machines  of 
a  size  plow  together  will  not  be  car- 
ried out,  so  you  may  have  to  cross 
the  entire  field  to  see  a  certain  job. 
Tricks  in  Operation. 

There  are  tricks  in  all  trades  and 
there  are  a  few  minor  ones  for  you 
to  look  out  for  in  the  general  dem- 


PnllinK'  n  rora  binder  with  elevntlnc  attachment  which  IoikIn  tin-  torn  directly 

onto  the  rack. 


How  is  the  frame  hung  on  the  run- 
ning gear?  What  strain  does  it  get 
in  driving  diagonally  over  irrigation 
checks? 

How  much  does  the  whole  tractor 
weigh  ? 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
wheels  or  bearing  surface  of  the 
t  r&c  ks  ? 

What  is  your  system  of  wheel  or 
track-widening  or  extra  lug  equip- 
ment for  sand  and  mud? 

Where  does  the  plow-pull  come 
with  respect  to  the  center  line  of  pull 
on  vour  tractor?  What  are  the  fea- 
tures of  vour  drawbar  hitch? 

Will  normal  plow-work  create  a 
side  draft?  ,     .  „_ 

Is  it  designed  to  run  one  wheel  or 
track  in  the  furrow?  .  .  . 

Is  it  desirable  for  my  own  comfort 
or  to  avoid  strain  on  the  tractor  to 
level  it  bv  some  device  when  one 
wheel  or  track  is  in  the  furrow? 

What  are  the  speeds  your  tractor  is 
designed  for? 

What  speed  do  you  recommend  for 
plowing  my  soils? 

What  Is  the  name  and  type  of  your 
motor  and  its  advantages  over 
others? 

What  improvements  have  you  put 
on  your  tractor  the  past  year? 

Will  you  trace  the  power  for  me 
from  the  engine  to  the  wheels  or 
tracks?  t  .  -       , _ 

Show  me  how  your  clutch  and  trans- 
mission work 

What  are  the  advantages  of  your 
system  of  applying  power  to  the 
wheels  or  tracks? 

How  do  you  get  at  the  various 
working  parts  for  adjustment  or  re- 
placement (a)  crank  shaft,  (b)  pis- 
tons, (c)  transmission.  (d)  lubrica- 
tion facilities,  (e)  main  bearings,  (f) 
minor  bearings? 

What  sort  of  bearings  does  your 
tractor  have  on  (a)  main  axle,  (b) 
other  shafts,  (c)  crank  case,  (d)  oth- 
er parts? 

Is  it  easy  to  start  the  engine  on  a 
cold  morning?    How  do  you  do  it? 

Do  you  supply  a  magneto?  What 
kind?  What  are  its  advantages  over 
others,  and  over  other  ignition  sys- 
tems? 

What  sort  of  lubrication  is  n/ovid- 
ed  for  internal  parts?  Is  it  easy  to 
tell  whether  it  is  working  or  not. 

How  is  the  engine  cooled;  capacity 
of  radiator,  pipes,  and  Jacket;  cooling 
surface;  geared  or  belted  fan? 

What  sort  of  governor  does  your 
engine  have;  how  is  it  adjusted;  how 
does  it  work? 

How  much  does  your  tractor  cost 
f.  o.  b  my  own  station  or  your  ship- 
ping point? 


onstration.  A  driver  who  wants  to 
make  a  big  or  fast  showing  may  set 
his  inside  plow  bottoms  shallow 
with  the  outside  bottom  deep  enough 
to  make  the  open  furrow  look  like 
good  work.  He  may  have  to  mon- 
key with  imaginary  plow  troubles 
while  his  engine  cools.  He  may  cut 
a  very  narrow  furrow  on  the  inside; 
or  he  may  plow  at  less  depth  at  the 
far  end  of  the  land.  He  may  over- 
load his  tractor  in  order  to  make 
a  big  showing;  but  he  won't  deserve 
much  credit  for  that.  Notice  how 
the  tractors  handle  and  turn.  Notice 
how  the  implements  work.  Do  not 
judge  the  tractors  by  the  order  in 
which  they  finish  their  plots,  but  by 
the  work  they  do. 

Afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  pri- 
vate demonstrations,  inspection  of 
tent  exhibits,  questions  about  all  of 
them,  and  to  the  daily  lectures  on 
tractors  and  implement  subjects  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  and  others.  This 
is  the  time  to.  get  in  your  questions, 
or  else  come  in  the  early  morning. 
Motor  Trncks. 

A  big  tent  is  to  house  the  motor 
truck  display.  Motor  trucks  are 
logical  supplements  to  tractors  for 
motorized  farming.  The.  tractors' 
multiply  production;  and  the  pro- 
duce is  to  be  marketed  on  motor 
trucks  most  economically  in  many 
cases — probably  in  your  case. 
Whether  you  expect  to  buy  a  truck 
or  not,  be  sure  to  have  talks  with  at 
least  half  a  dozen  truck  representa- 
tives regarding  the  possibilities  and 
costs  for  your  conditions.  You  may 
find  joy  in  a  motor  truck. 
Latest  and  Best  Implements. 

Implements  of  every  kind  in- 
cluding many  you  have  not  seen  be- 
fore and  equipped  with  devices  you 
had  not  dreamed  of  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  various  exhibitors'  tents. 
You  will  be  wonderfully  interested 
in  them  if  you  will  only  feel  free  to 
ask  lots*  of  questions.  Do  not  fail  to 
watch    the    various    implements  at 


work  in  the  private  and  general 
demonstrations.  You  are  likely  to 
see  something  that  will  make  you 
money;  or  you  may  want  to  buy 
something  during  the  year,  and  you 
will  be  glad  you  had  a  good  chance 
for  comparison.  Look  also  for  the 
various  farm  machinery  that  may  be 
operated  by  belt  from  a  tractor. 
There  will  be  a  specially  good  dis- 
play of  this  in  the  various  tents. 
Accessories  and  Accompaniments.  ! 

One  or  more  large  tents  will  cover 
all  sorts  of  the  latest  and  of  the 
best  devices  to  make  tractor  work 
easier  or  more  efficient.  The 
troubles  you  may  have  had  if  you 
are  an  old  tractor  driver  have  been 
the  study  of  service  men.  Most 
likely  inventions  have  been  worked 
out  to  relieve  the  difficulties.  Many 
of  these  you  will  find  already  incor- 
porated on  late  models  of  tractorf 
and  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  in- 
quiring about  them. 
Accommodation^. 

Free  admission  to  everything  and 
free  exit  from  everything  except  ex- 
cept the  jitneys  and  the  specially 
equipped  restaurants  whose  man- 
agement have  profited  by  previous  em 
perience,  so  they  will  this  year  sup- 
ply eats  most  promptly.  Bulletin 
boards  will  direct  you  to  the  ma- 
chine or  tent  you  want  to  see.  Water 
will  be  provided  if  it  tastes  better 
than  other  non-intoxicating  bever- 
ages that  will  be  on  sale.  The  field 
is  about  two  miles  on  a  boulevard 
from  the  S.  P.  station  of  Ben  All, 
and  busses  will  carry  passengers 
from  this  point  as  well  as  from  Sac- 
ramento. The  capital  city  is  six 
I  miles  away  by  either  of  two  paved 
highways.  You  may  camp  near  the 
Demonstration  grounds  or  room  in 
Sacramento  whose  hotels  will  have 
have  just  lost  the  patronage  afforded 
by  the  Legislature  and  its  attaches. 
Early  reservations  may  prove  most 
|  fortunate.  If  you  come  for  some- 
thing besides  a  picnic  you  will  go 
home  a  gladder  and  wiser  man. 


THE  TK ACTON  SENGS. 

[By    S.    A.    Buchanan,    Boulder  Creeffl 
till. I 

From  the  fling  of  the  hills  to  the  dip 
of  the  sea — I  come!  I  come! 
Wherever  a  plow  marks  a  path  on  the 
lea — behold,  my  home! 
From  threshing  the  wheat  on  the 

vision-wide  plain 
To  marketing  wood  in  a  walled 

mountain  lane, 
From  city  to  desert,  for  every 
man's  gain, 
I  come!  I  come! 

My  use  is  as  wide  as  the  rancher's 
broad  need  —  my  back  as 
strong. 

Pump  water,  cut  wood,  plow,  harrow, 
drill  seed — day  and  night  long 
I  fill  up  the  silo,  run  mower,  stack 

hay. 

Prepare,  plant,  and  harvest,  then 

haul  crops  away. 
No  hurry,  no  worry.  I  make  the 
ranch  pay 
To  the  lilt  of  a  song. 

Yet  that's  but  a  starter  of  what  I 
achieve,  my  obvious  chore 

My  full  purpose  rear  lies,  if  you  give  It 
leave.  A  more  treasured  store 
I  can  husband,  a  crop  as  essential 
to  you 

As  the  blood  to  your  veins,  or  as 

moisture  to  dew — 
It  is  time,  man.  I  save — I  save 
time  for  you! 
That's  my  real  chore. 

On  every  ranch,  since  the  day  of  my 

birth,  I'm  the  factor 
That  dominates  time-saving  o'er  all 
the  earth,  I  the  tractor. 
The  care  of  a  horse  now  tends 

cow  and  calf. 
Farm  work's  done  on  time  and 

done  better  by  half, — 
If  at  weather  and  chores  you  wo'd 
spring  a  horselaugh. 
Buy  a  tractor. 
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Tractors  Coming  Like  a  Whirlwind 


[Written  for  PaciBc  Rural  Press. 1 


|S  TRACTOR  FARMING  SUC- 
CESSFUL? Broad  question 
involves  all  kinds  of  soils,  all 
sizes  of  farms,  all  sorts  of 
operations.  Your  own  answer 
will  be  unavoidable  when  you  see  the 
Tractor,  Truck,  and  Implement  Dem- 
onstration at  Sacramento  May  6  to  11. 
Meanwhile,  we  propose  to  amaze  the 
farmers  who  have  told  us  that  trac- 
tors on  big  ranches  are  all  right,  but 
that  they  are  not  yet  a  proved  suc- 
cess for  small  farmers.  Look  below 
for  the  amazement! 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
in  1918  made  132,697  tractors  as 
learned  in  a  special  investigation  of 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Office  of  Farm  Equip- 
ment Control.  Of  these,  123,483  had 
I  a  belt  horsepower  rating  of  16  to  26 
horsepower.  As  the  drawbar  rating 
averages  about  half  the  belt  horse- 
power, 93  per  cent,  of  all  the  tractors 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1918 
;were  rated  to  pull  eight  to  thirteen 
horse  power  at  their  "whiffletrees." 
These  were  made  to  sell.  That  they 
"did  sell  and  did  give  satisfactory  ser- 
vice is  indicated  by  the  plans  of  man- 
ufacturers for  1919  as  reported  in  the 
same  investigation.  Of  the  total  esti- 
mated production  of  314,936  tractors 
in  1919,  the  folks  who  make  tractors 
to  sell  believe  the  demand  will  be  over 
50  per  cent  for  tractors  pulling  ten  or 
eleven  horsepower  at  the  drawbar. 
They  believe  that  over  78  per  cent,  of 
the  demand  will  be  for  those  rating 
eight  to  thirteen  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar.  They  are  not  building  these 
machines  out  of  mere  fancy,  but  we 
may  be  sure  they  have  studied  care- 
fully the  demand  of  last  year  and  the 
probable  demand  next  year. 

While  gas  tractors  have  been  used  a 
few  decades  on  large  ranches  and  are 
there  generally  acknowledged  in  their 
most  fitting  sphere,  only  seven-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  tractors 
made  in  1918  were  rated  at  60  horse- 
power or  more  on  the  belt. 
Prospects  for  Increased  Tractor  I  sc. 

Are  we  likely  to  get  an  oversupply 
of  tractors?  What  are  the  limits  of 
increase? 

While  the  average-sized  farm  has 
increased  due  to  use  of  tractors,  the 
actual  number  of  farms  also  has  in- 


cumber of  Tractors  Manufactured  Doubles  Every  Year. 

Is  tractor  farming  profitable?  The  best  evidence  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  any  practice  is  its  rapid  increase  in  popularity.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  the  profitableness  of  any  machine  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
demand  for  it.  The  way  farmers  have  demanded  tractors  in  recent 
years  as  indicated  in  the  table  below  will  be  a  revelation  to  most  people. 
An  investigation  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Office  of  Farm  Equipment 
pursuant  to  President  Wilson's  proclamation  of  May  14,  1918,  by  author- 
ity of  the  Food  Control  Act.  The  1919  figure  is  the  total  of  estimates 
made  by  manufacturers  for  the  present  calendar  year. 

Tractors  Manufactured  in  V.  S. 

Year  Number       Year  Number 

1916   29,697  1918   132,697 

1917   62,742  1919   314,936 

In  California,  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Division,  University  Farm,  advises  us  that  July,  1917,  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  found  they  could  trace  a  few  less  than  4,000  tractors.  State- 
ments secured  from  dealers  and  manufacturers  indicate  that  800  trac- 
tors were  sold  in  the  last  six  months  of  1917  and  2000  in  1918.  This 
would  make  a  total  of  about  6,800  tractors  in  use  in  California  at  the 
beginning  of  1919. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  asked  tractor  dealers  to  report  the 
number  of  their  tractors  in  California  to  date.  Replies  from  nineteen 
of  them  total  9,509  with  sixteen  not  yet  reported.  This  shows  wide 
variance  from  the  total  given  above. 


creased  due  to  subdivision  of  large  es- 
tates, opening  of  irrigation  and. drain- 
age projects,  homesteading,  and  the 
like.  The  1900  census  showed  5,737,- 
372  farms'  in  the  United  States  and 
the  1910  census  showed  6,361,502. 
Probably  the  nine  years  since  then 


would  show  an  increase  to  at  least 
7,000,000  farms,  on  which  something 
less  than  225,000  tractors  .have  been 
placed  in  the  past  three  years 

In  California  there  were  72,542 
farms  in  1900  and  88,197  in  1910,,  an 
increase   of  21.6  per  cent.     Of  the 


Tractors   are   doing   almost   all   operations   in   grain    farming  these 
plowing;  to  harvesting.    This  one  is  pulling  two  hinders. 


days  from 


88,197,  there  were  45,058  over  50  acres 
in  extent.  With  our  rapid  subdivis- 
ions, there  are  well  over  100,000  farms 
already  in  California;  and  with  the 
numerous  projects  for  subdivision 
now  proposed,  including  $11,000,000 
for  the  State  to  spend  on  this  activity, 
we  may  look  for  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  imme- 
diate and  more  distant  future.  In  the 
ten  years,  1900  to  1910,  California 
farms  of  ten  to  nineteen  acres  in- 
creased in  number  by  44.9  per  cent; 
20  to  49  acre  farms  increased  57.2  per 
cent.;  50  to  99  acre  farms  increased 
32.4  per  cent.;  100  to  174  acre  farms 
decreased  8.9  per  cent.,  175  to  259 
acre  farms  increased  1.2  per  cent., 
and  the  number  of  farms  of  larger 
sizes  all  decreased.  These  figures 
show  a  very  good  reason  for  the  high 
percentage  of  small  and  medium-sized 
tractors  being  manufactured.  How- 
ever, in  1910  there  were  45,058  farma 
over  50  acres  in  extent.  As  there  are 
many  farms  of  only  ten  acres  in 
California  which  have  found  small 
tractors  more  economical  than  horses, 
it  may  be  seen  that  it  will  take  sev- 
eral dozen  machines  yet  to  fill  the 
field. 


DRAWBAR   PULL    AND  HORSE- 
POWER. 

It  is  becoming  quite  common  for 
tractor  dealers  in  California  and  else- 
where to  submit  their  machines  to 
dynamometer  tests  for  drawbar  pull  in 
pounds.  Then  they  publish  the  re- 
sults in  that  form,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly the  best  way  of  comparing  the 
pulling  power  of  various  machines. 
At  the  same  time,  not  everybody 
knows  how  to  translate  this  into  com- 
monly used  terms  of  horsepower, 
which  varies  according  to  the  speed 
at  which  the  tractor  is  run.  We  give 
the  formula  for  such  a  translation. 
Let  P  equal  the  pull  in  pounds,  S 
equal  the  speed'  in  feet  per  second. 
Then  P  times  S  divided  by  550  equals 
the  horsepower  exerted.  Two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour  equals  3%  feet  per 
second.  If  the  tractor  has  a  pull  of 
1,500  pounds  and  plows  normally  at 
2%  miles  per  hour,  1500  times  3  2-3 
divided  by  550  equals  its  drawbar  pull, 
which  is  10  horsepower. 


Tractors  Exert  Least  Pressure  Per  Inch  and  Per  Acre. 


[Written   for  Paeifio    Rural    Press  by  R.   E.  Hodges.] 


Seeing  the  very  considerable  weight 
of  a  tractor,  many  people  believe  that 
it  exerts  injurious  packing  of  the 
ground;  and  some  tractor  users  have 
even  told  the  writer  that  they  could 
see  its  effects  on  a  succeeding  crop 
where  the  seedbed  was  harrowed  by 
tractors  running  over  freshly  plowed 
ground.  Such  packing  as  it  does  will 
he  a  benefit  or  injury  according  to  the 
kind  of  soil  and  the  condition  it  is  in. 
But  assuming  a  kind  of  soil  on  which 
packing  is  not  desirable,  let  us  fig- 
ure whether  it  gets  more  packing 
with  a  tractor  than  with  draft  stock. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  figure  the 
packing  effect  of  wheel  tractors,  but 
track  type  machines  are  easily  found 
to  exert  four  to  six  pounds  of  weight- 
pressure  per  square  inch.  Weight- 
pressure  is  found  by  dividing  the  bear- 
ing surface  into  the  weight,  and  the 
heaviest  machines  show  not  over  six 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch. 
Pull-pressure  totals  the  same  for 
either  draft  stock  or  tractors,  but  is 
less  per  square  inch  as  shown  below. 

Now,  if  you  think  that  the  follow- 
ing theoretical  way  of  figuring  the 
pressure  exerted  by  horses  or  mules 
is  not  a  fair  way,  it  won't  take  you 
long  to  figure  it  your  own  way.  In  a 
recent  trip  through  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  we  saw  several  teams  plowing. 
Ten  horses  or  mules  were  hitched  in 
pairs  tandem  and  pulling  about  60 
ches  of  plows.  Now  a  l?00-pound 
rse  has  a  foot  that  will  perhaps 
erage  six  inches  across.  This  gives 
it  an  area  of  about  28  square  inches. 
As  a  horse  while  walking  has  all  of 


his  weight  on  two  feet  only  at  any 
given  time,  his  1200  pounds  are  rest- 
ing on  about  56  square  inches.  He  is 
exerting  over  20  pounds  per  square 
iuch. 

Now,  if  the  ground  is  in  packing 
condition,  it  is  getting  good  and 
packed  as  compared  with  what  a  trac- 
tor would  do  with  four  to  six  pounds 
per  square  inch.  But  we  don't  notice 
the  horse's  packing,  for  it  tends  to 
make  clods,  and  clods  are  too  com- 
mon   to    distinguish    their  sources. 


Some  draft  animals  step  into  their 
own  front  tracks  with  their  hind  feet. 
This  only  makes  the  clod  worse,  but 
if  they  don't  we  have  the  pressure  at 
(every  step.  The  plows  mentioned 
above  turned  over  about  one  acre  per 
mile  and  a  half  of  travel.  As  each 
foot  is  put  down  once  for  every  four 
feet  forward  progress  of  the  animal, 
(for  the  sake  of  figuring)  we  have 
four  times  28  square  inches  of  land 
on  which  the  20  pounds  pressure  is 
exerted  for  each  four  feet  of  forward 


movement.  With  ten  animals,  we  have 
that  much  pressure  exerted  on  1,120 
square  inches  for  every  four  feet  for- 
ward of  the  gang  plow.  To  plow  an 
acre,  we  have  the  horses  exerting  a 
pressure  of  20  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  2,217,600  square  inches. 

We  have  in  mind  an  eighteen  d.b.h.p. 
tractor,  which  pulls  five  plows.  Its 
tracks  are  twelve  inches  wide.  These 
exert  4.6  pounds  per  square  inch  on 
two  strips  a  foot  wide  and  IV2  miles 
long  to  plow  an  acre.  The  strips  on 
which  this  pressure  is  applied  have 
an  area  of  2,280,960  square  inches. 
Now  do  you  prefer  the  horses'  pres- 
sure of  20  pounds  per  square  inch  on 
2,217,600  square  inches  per  acre 
plowed,  or  the  tractor's  pressure  of 
4.6  pounds  per  square  inch  on  2,280,- 
960  square  inches  per  acre  plowed? 
A  similar  proportion  would  hold  with 
harrowing,  but  with  the  advantage 
that  you  can  hook  some  extra  culti- 
vator teeth  behind  the  wheels  or 
tracks  of  a  tractor  to  dig  dirt  deeper 
than  the  harrow  would  penetrate  and 
thus  nut  it  in  as  fine  or  finer  condi- 
tion than  the  rest. 


TRACTORS  INCREASE  YIELD  PER 
MAN. 


Displacement  of  hired  men  by  trac- 
tors was  more  noticeable  than  dis- 
placement of  horses  in  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  made  on 
250  New  York  farms  where  tractors 
were  used.  An  increased  yield  per 
acre  and  a  decidedly  increased  yield 
per  man  were  found. 
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Buying  Tractors  with  Other  People's  Money 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre»s.] 


The  way  tractor  buyers  are  fi- 
nanced in  these  days  is  quite  gener- 
ally expensive  for  the  fanners  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  tractor  dealers. 
There  are  two  or  three  general  meth- 
ods by  which  tractors  are  sold  now, 
and  there  is  one  way  by  which  trac- 
tors might  be  sold  much  more  greatly 
to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  buy- 
ers and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  sellers,  though  it  is  not  much 
practiced  in  California  now.  One 
system  of  selling  tractors  takes  about 
the  following  path.  The  farmer  pays 
cash  and  gets  about  the  lowest  price 
with  cash  discount  and  saves  interest. 
He  buys  only  from  well  established 
responsible  dealers  or  manufacturers 
who  are  in  the  business  to  stay,  and 
whose  guarantee  is  backed  by  a  good 
reputation  in  the  community,  and 
strong  financial  standing.  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory  way  where  the 
farmer  can  get  cash.  Not  always  is 
the  cash  available,  and  this  is  the 
phase  of  tractor  buying  that  we  wish 
to  discuss. 

Under  one    system    of    sales  the 


plus  the  extra  charge  made  by  manu- 
facturers for  the  deferred-payment 
sale  the  manufacturer  is  required  to 
get  a  full  statement  of  the  purchaser's 
financial  assets  and  liabilities  for  the 
use  of  the  bank,  and  must  also  file 
with  the  bank  a  statement  of  his  own 
financial  condition.  In  addition  to 
this  the  bank  required  that  the  trac- 
tor must  be  insured  at  the  buyer's 
expense  in  favor  of  the  bank  for  at 
least  the  full  amount  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. This  insurance  must  be  in 
some  company  approved  by  the  bank, 
and  at  a  rate  of  $1.10  per  $100  of  in- 
surace  on  tractors  and  certain  other 
implements.  It  is  easy  to  see  who 
pays  all  these  charges.  The  dealer, 
of  course,  must  find  out  under  what 
system  the  buyer  expects  to  make 
payments.  He  then  figures  on  all  of 
these  extra  charges  and  adds  them  to 
fjhe  cash  price  of  the  machine,  and  the 
farmer  pays.  It  is  unfair  to  the  farm- 
er and  of  no  benefit  to  the  dealer.  In 
fact  the  added  price  tends  to  reduce 
sales  and  thus  works  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  seller. 


Tola  shows  how  a  tractor  can  pnll  up  hill. 

atanding. 


Jml(t«  the  steepneaa  by  the  man 


farmer  makes  a  cash  payment  with 
the  order  and  gives  notes  for  several 
deferred  payments.  These  notes  are 
given  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the 
dealer.  The  dealer  is  seldom  able  to 
carry  them,  and  he  either  turns  them 
over  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  a 
banking  institution.  It  is  said  that  in 
general,  under  this  plan  of  buying  a 
tractor,  the  price  is  made  about  10 
per  cent  higher  than  the  cash  price, 
and  in  addition  the  farmer  pays  8  to 
12  per  cent  interest  on  the  deferred 
payments.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
does  not  like  to  see  this  injury  done 
to  its  readers,  but  we  cannot  blame 
the  dealer  who  requires  the  extra 
price  to  cover  his  risks.  These  risks 
will  be  discussed  below. 

Extra  Charge  for  Banking  Service. 

We  suggest  that  every  tractor  buy- 
er should  inquire  not  only  the  price 
under  which  he  can  buy  on  deferred 
payments,  but  also  the  cash  price,  and 
find  this  out  for  himself  in  each  case. 
This  deferred  payment  system  really 
makes  the  manufacturer  undertake 
banking  functions  which  in  the  case 
of  almost  all  manufactures  is  hardly 
possible  to  do.  For  this  reason  the 
notes  given  by  the  purchaser  to  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer  are  frequently 
discounted  at  some  bank.  One  such 
system  we  have  looked  into  in  some 
detail.  We  find  that  not  only  is  an 
8  per  cent  interest  charge  on  de- 
ferred payments  required,  but  12  per 
cent  interest  is  charged  on  all  in- 
stallments overdue,  and  a  service 
charge  is  always  made  as  sort  of  a 
bonus  to  the  banking  institution.  This 
service  charge  varies  from  60c  for 
one  month  on  an  installment  of  $100 
to  $225  for  an  installment  of  $3,000 
due  in  twelve  months.  Even  with  this 
service  charge  plus  the  interest  and 


Dealer's  Price  Covers  Bisks. 

Another  serious  objection  to  this 
system  has  been  found  in  practice. 
As  one  dealer  of  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience says:  "All  kinds  of  machinery 
works  better  after  it  is  paid  for."  It 
has  been  found  that  when  machines 
are  bought  on  deferred  payments  the 
buyer  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is 
more  or  less  careless  about  taking 
care  of  them.  Whenever  anything 
goes  wrong,  especially  with  inexpe- 
rienced operators,  they  telephone  to 
the  dealer  immediately  to  send  out  a 
man  in  a  hurry  to  fix  the  trouble.  The 
man  in  most  cases  finds  the  trouble 
due  to  faulty  care  or  operation;  and 
in  that  case  the'  dealer  feels  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  cost  of  sending  the 
man  out.  The  buyer,  however,  ob- 
jects to  paying  the  charge  for  this 
service,  and  the  dealer  is  unable  to 
compel  him  to  do  it  except  by  re- 
course to  law.  The  buyer  threatens 
not  to  pay  his  next  note  if  the  dealer 
compels  him  to  pay  the  service 
charge,  regardless  of  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  trouble.  The  dealer  in  order 
to  keep  his,  good  will  and  to  save  his 
business  from  disastrous  effects  of 
the  "knocker"  stands  the  imposition. 
It  is  like  the  farmer  who  refuses  to 
pay  notes  given  in  payment  for  a  cow 
which  afterward  bloats  and  dies. 

Wherever  this  system  of  selling 
tractors  is  carried  out,  the  dealer,  of 
course,  realizes  the  conditions  ahead 
and  adds  a  certain  amount  to  the 
price  in  order  to  cover  these  suppos- 
edly free-service  expenses.  The  farm- 
er who  conscientiously  cares  for  his 
machine  and  fair-mindedly  is  willing 
to  pay  for  all  troubles  not  guaranteed 
against  in  the  contract  of  sale,  pays 
the  same  extra  charge  as  the  sort  of 
buyer  referred  to  above.  Here  is  an 
unfairness  also. 


AT  TEN  O'CLOCK 


The  Hour  of  The  Tractor 


You  will  do  well  to  come  to  the  tractor  demonstration  to 
see  the  different  kinds  at  work;  to  determine  for  yourself 
which  is  best  for  your  farm.   Seeing  is  believing. 

Half  a  hundred  tractors,  big,  little  and  in  between,  all  in 
action,  doing  what  you  want  them  to  do  on  your  farm. 

And  there  are  the  plows,  harrows  and  the  implements  you 
will  want  to  see  hauled  by  the  tractors.  Come!  Observe 
what  is  going  on.  Make  up  your  mind  which  is  the  best  for 
your  soil  and  your  farm  conditions.    Seeing  is  believing. 


TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION 

Sacramento,  May  6-11,  1919 


Virtually  every  type  of  tractor  manufactured  will  be  there. 

You  will  see  these  tractors  in  demonstration  doing  just  ex- 
actly what  they  will  do  for  you  on  your  farm. 

In  addition,  representatives  will  give  you  definite  informa- 
tion— tell  you  cost  of  operation — capacity — details  on  con- 
struction and  other  things  you  should  know. 

Tractors  will  be  in  action,  plowing,  harrowing,  sub-soiling, 
leveling,  checking  ,  pulling  various  kind  of  tractor-drawn 
implements — everything  that  tractors  and  tractor-drawn  im- 
plements will  accomplish  successfully. 


Free  Admission.      Free  Auto  Parking. 

Free  Camping  Grounds  Nearby. 
Excellent  Restaurant  Fully  Equipped. 

Additional  Information  Upon  Request 


CALIFORNIA  TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Membership:  77  Tractor  and  Implement  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 

HOTEL  LAND  SACRAMENTO 


April  26,  1919 
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Cheapest  to  Fay  for  What  Yon  Get. 

We  have  in  mind  one  firm  which 
has  been  in  business  since  before  the 
writer  was  born,  but  has  only  recent- 
ly undertaken  the  sale  of  tractors.  In 
their  previous  experience  with  other 
farm  implements  and  machinery  this 
firm  had  been  big  enough  financially 
to  take  care  of  deferred  payments, 
generally  because  the  amounts  were 
much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of 
tractors;  but  in  times  when  they 
could  not  handle  as  many  of  these 
notes  as  were  offered  for  deferred 
payments,  they  simply  put  up  some 
of  them  at  the  bank  as  collateral  for 
loans  with  which  they  financed  the 
rest.  This  plan  is  still  in  operation 
on  other  machinery;  but  when  they 
undertook  tractors  it  was  quickly 
seen  that  too  much  money  was  in- 
volved; consequently,  they  have  made 
it  their  policy  to  inform  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  as  to  their  claims  for 
the  tractor.  When  the  prospect  is 
convinced  that  the  tractor  is  what  he 
wants,  provided  it  comes  up  to  their 
claims,  he  pays  down  a  cash  install- 
ment with  his  order.  This  shows  his 
good  faith.  When  the  tractor  arrives 
in  good  shape  and  is  demonstrated  on 
his  own  ranch  proving  satisfactorily 
that  it  comes  up  to  the  claims  made 
by  the  seller,  the  farmer  "has  bought 
it"  and  must  pay  the  rest  of  the 
money  down.  This  firm  guarantees 
the  tractor  against  all  defects  of 
workmanship,  for  the  life  of  the  trac- 
tor. Such  defects  almost  invariably 
show  up  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  sale,  so  the  guarantee  is  as  safe 
for  ten  years  as  for  one,  and  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  buyer.  The  tractor 
belonging  to  the  purchaser  from  that 
date  on,  is  taken  care  of  with  more 
careful  attention,  and  with  less  irri- 
tation and  loss  of  time  than  seems 
general  with  tractors  bought  under 
other  systems.  The  price  is  put  at 
rock  bottom.  Considering  the  quality 
of  the  tractor  the  question  arises  how 
can  a  farmer  take  advantage  of  this 
most  advantageous  way  of  buying  a 
tractor,  if  he  does  not  have  the  money 
on  hand? 

Benefits  .of  Federal  Reserve  Banks 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  any  bank  in  any  small 
or  large  town  surrounded  by  an  ag- 
ricultural community  is  to  help  de- 
velop that  community  into  greater 
financial  prosperity.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank  to  make  loans  wher- 
ever there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  loans  will  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  borrower.  For  many 
years  it  was  impossible  for  small 
local  banks  to  finance  very  much  of 
the  farming  operations  in  addition  to 
what  they  did  take  on  of  the  local 
commercial  business.  Their  loans 
were  limited  by  the  amount  of  their 
capital,  and  too  frequently  the  bank- 
ers forgot  their  obligations  to  the 
basic  industry  by  which  not  only  their 
own  business  but  the  commercial 
business  of  their  town  was  supported. 
Inquiry  even  at  the  present  time  as 
to  the  proportion  of  loans  made  by 
local  banks  to  farmers  and  to  local 
business  men  would  show  that  a 
greatly  disproportionate  amount  is 
loaned  within  the  towns.  While  the 
condition  ought  to  be  corrected,  and 
sooner  or  later  will  be  corrected  by 
the  demands  of  the  farmers  through 
their  various  organizations,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  farmers'  banks  as 
in  the  Middle  West,  there  is  already 
a  well  prepared  answer  to  any  local 
banker's  objections  that  he  has 
loaned  to  the  legal  limit  of  his  capi- 
tal. Twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
of  the  United  States  were  established 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  local 
bankers  to  safely  lend  money  far  in 
excess  of  the  legal  limits  set  by  their 
capital  stock  and  deposits.  Any  local 
hanks  which  make  safe  loans  to  local 
business  men  and  take  their  notes 
therefor  may,  when  these  notes  have 
come  within  three  months  of  being 
due,  send  them  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  and  get  cash  for  them. 
This  cash  can  be  loaned  to  somebody 
else  on  the  last  named  party's  note 
which  can  again  be  sent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  and  exchanged  for 
cash.  This  enables  the  local  bank  to 
crease  the  limits  of  its  possible 
as  to  almost  any  extent  within  the 
unds  of  prudence. 
Three  months  proved  not  to  be  long 
enough    credit    on    which  farmers' 


notes  could  be  readily  handled,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  therefore 
did  not  prove  of  much  aid  to  farmers. 
In  March,  1918,  according  to  Governor 
James  K.  Lynch  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  the  United 
States  ruled  that  notes  given  for  the 
purchase  of  farm  implements,  when 
the  implements  were  to  be  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  would  be  rated 
as  "agricultural  paper."  At  the  same 
time  they  discussed  the  question  of 
including  tractors  as  farm  imple- 
ments, and  decided  that  they  should 
be  so  considered.  Agricultural  notes 
when  within  six  months  of  their  ma- 
turity are  eligible  for  sale  or  "re- 
discount," to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  the  same  as  commercial  notes 
are  within  three  months  of  their  ma- 
turity. The  notes  may  be  given  for 
any  period  of  time  desired,  but  the 
local  banks,  of  course,  would  have  to 
carry  them  until  within  six  months 
of  the  date  when  due.  This  ruling 
enables  farmers  to  buy  machinery  and 
tractors,  paying  for  them  when  the 
crops  have  been  sold,  but  at  the  same 
time  getting  the  best  cash  price  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Be  Sure   Notes  Are  Negotiable. 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
Federal   Reserve  "rediscount"  privi- 


lege, the  note  must  be  practically  a 
standard  form.  Mr.  Lynch  calls  to 
notice  the  fact  that  some  notes  re- 
quired by  farm  implement  companies 
are  made  out  in  such  a  way  that  their 
negotiable  character  is  destroyed. 
Sometimes  the  notes  are  all  right  but 
the  contract  of  sale  is  made  in  such 
a  form  that  the  negotiable  character 
of  the  notes  is  destroyed.  The  trac- 
tor buyer  should  inquire  from  his 
local  banker  as  to  whether  the  con- 
tracts and  notes  which  he  is  asked 
to  sign  are  available  for  this  privi- 
lege. The  local  banker  who  expects 
to  finance  the  farmer  in  buying  the 
tractor  will,  of  course,  see  to  this 
matter  himself,  but  many  local  bank- 
ers do  not  know  enongh  about 
their  farming  communities  and  farm 
problems  to  the  extent  of  financing 
their  productive  investments.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
the  farmers  who  wish  to  buy  money- 
making  machinery  to  insist  on  the 
local  banks  financing  them.  Such  in- 
sistance  can  only  be  made  effective 
by  the  combination  of  many  farmers 
in  some  of  their  organizations  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  with  authority  and 
power  to  the  bankers.  This  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  would  like  to  see, 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  will  tell  us 
where  it  has  been  put  into  practice, 


we  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  details 
and  print  the  story  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 


REE  MAM 

•WaaWGARDEN  TRACTORal  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


HESSION 
TRACTOR 


(Porner  your  share  of  the 
Hession  Tractor  market 

FORTUNES  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  by  the  men 
who  get  the  selling  rights  for  the  right  tractor — the  trac- 
tor that  best  meets  average  farm  needs. 

The  Hession  Tract0r  is  as  standard  among  tractors  as  wheat  a 
among  food-stuffs. 

Study  these  points  of  advantage,  and  then  decide  if  you  can  afford 
to  let  someone  else  own  the  selling  right  in  your  territory. 


Rubber  tired  wheels  easily 
substituted  for  the  heavy 
cieated  wheels,  make  a 
truck  that  will  pull  a  string 
of  loaded  farm  wagons  at 
t  speed  of 10  miles  an  hour. 


1.  it  is  absolutely  correct  in  design. 
No  other  type  of  tractor  has  been  prov- 
en to  be  as  efficient  for  all  classes  of 

work. 

2.  The  road-wheel  feature  (a  practi- 
cal feature  which  no  other  tractor  has) 
gives  it  double  sales  value. 

3.  Timken.  Hyatt  and  BaO  bearings 


throughout  give  maximum  power  with 
minimum  fuel. 

4.  Every  unit  "Ssed  in  its  construction 
is  a  standard  of  excellence  for  tractor  con- 
struction. 

5.  It  is  the  most  practical  size  for  the 
farmers  in  your  community. 

6.  Our  contract  wiO  suit  you. 


You  mart  act 
now  —  if  you 
want  the  terri- 
tory (or  tbi4  real 
tractor  Write, 
wira  or  tele- 
phone u»  today 


JIESSION 
LL  TRACTOR 

HESSION  SALES  CORPORATION 


235  South  Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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For  Every  Farmer 

Every  farmer — including  YOU — needs  and  deserves 
the  biggest  power  with  the  least  possible  weight  and 
cost.  When  you  buy  this  tractor  you  pay  for  12-20 
H.-P.  anc  get  15-25  H.-P.    In  the 

E-B  12-20  Model  AA  Tractor 


(S.  A.  E. 

you  get  a  long  list  of  special 
E-B  features  that  will  mean 
easier,  better,  more  profitable 
farming.  Here  are  a  few  of 
its  advantages: 
Four-cylinder  kerosene  motor, 
rated  at  12-20  horsepower  by 
conservative  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers'  basis,  act- 
ually delivers  15-25  horsepow- 
er in  use;  E-B  patented  en- 
closed transmission ;  dust-proof 


Rating) 

gearing;  standard  E-B  con- 
struction; highest  gradeequip- 
ment,  including  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings;  Ball  Thrust  Bear- 
ings; producer  type  Carbure- 
tor; K-VV  Magneto;  high-grade 
Radiator;  88  parts  heat  treat- 
ed. Pulls  three  plows  in  any 
ordinary  soil;  four  in  loose 
soil. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  complete  facts. 

Farm  Tractor 
mplement 


THE  H.  C. 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 
Distributors  For 

E.  B.  IMPLEMENTS 

CLARK  "CUTAWAY" 
TRACTOR  DISC  HARROWS 

SUPERIOR 
GRAIN  DRILLS 


ON  DISPLAY  AT 


IfTiy  Used  Tractors  for  Sale? 


[Written  for  1'arinr  Rural  Pre**.] 


To  the  Editor:  If  tractors  are  a  suc- 
cess, why  do  we  see  so  many  second- 
hand ones  for  sale? — A.  L.  XL,  Salinas. 

Do  you  see  one  per  cent  as  many 
tractors  for  sale  as  you  do  farms  for 
sale?  Are  the  farms  considered  un- 
successful because  so  many  are  for 
sale?  We  might  point  out  three  rea- 
sons for  sale  of  used  tractors.  A  few 
are  of  faulty  design  and  have  no  rea- 
son to  stand  up  to  the  work  they  were 
bought  to  do.  Such  tractors  were 
rather  numerous  five  years  ago;  but 
great  strides  have  been  made  since 
then  in  the  standardization  of  main 
parts  of  tractors. 

Much  more  is  known  now  as  to  the 
actual  strains  they  will  get  on  farm 
work  and  they  are  designed  to  be 
strong  enough  in  each  part  to  endure 
all  reasonable  strains.  A  leading 
reason  for  people  wanting  to  get  rid 
of  their  tractors  is  the  fact  that 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness 
they  have  injured  the  machines  by 
lack  of  lubrication,  overloading,  or 
neglected  tightening  and  adjustments. 
Unless  you  are  a  good  mechanic,  fa- 
miliar with  the  normal  performance 
of  a  machine  and  with  tests  to  discover 
its  weaknesses,  a  new  tractor  is  likely 
to  prove  cheaper  than  a  second-hand 
one  bought  from  a  stranger  at  ever  so 
little  cost. 

However,  there  are  logical  reasons 
for  disposing  of  perfectly  good  trac- 
tors.   The  man  who  buys  without  at- 


tending a  big  demonstration  such  as 
the  one  to  be  held  at  Sacramento  May 
6  to  11.  is  likely  to  buy  a  tractor  not 
so  well  suited  to  his  conditions  as 
one  he  may  hear  about  later.  It  may 
be  of  a  design  more  fitted  to  a  neigh- 
bor's requirements  than  his  own.  It 
is  more  likely  to  be  too  small.  One 
accustomed  to  farming  with  horses 
often  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  with 
a  tractor  the  horizon  of  his  effective 
activities  will  be  greatly  broadened 
and  he  will  undertake  jobs  that  he 
never  thought  of  doing  with  horses. 
He  will  find  uses  for  the  tractor  which 
he  never  dreamed  about  until  the 
tractor  made  such  undertakings  pos- 
sible. He  will  find  that  he  is  able  to 
manage  several  more  plows  with  the 
tractor  than  he  could  with  all  the 
mules  he  had  been  able  to  use  in 
plowing.  He  wants  a  bigger  tractor 
and  the  small  one  is  for  sale  to  some- 
body of  smaller  activities.  Vice  versa, 
he  may  sell  part  of  his  farm,  "or 
change  the  crops  he  grows  on  it,  or 
he  may  have  bought  a  machine  en- 
tirely too  big  for  his  acreage  and 
crops,  or  he  may  have  intended  to  do 
custom  work  but  has  become  unable 
to  do  it.  Be  assured  that  tractors  for 
sale  do  not.  indicate  so  much  failure 
of  the  tractor  to  do  work  it  was  de- 
signed to  do  as  it  does  the  failure  of 
the  farmer  either  to  make  a  judicious 
selection  or  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
tractor. 


Orchard-Vineyard-Grain  Tractor , 


[Writtrn  for  Paeiflr  Rurul  I'  •  --  I 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  looking  for 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  ideas 
to  guide  me  in  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor.  I  have  about  300  acres — 
about  one-half  grain  land,  the  other 
half  orchard  and  vineyard.  I  intend 
to  plant  the  grain  land  to  orchard 
and  vineyard  as  soon  as  time,  capi- 
tal, hope,  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
shall  permit.  I  have  been  handling 
the  ranch  with  twelve  work  animals, 
some  of  whose  shadows  will  require 
a  companion  to  be  equal  to  one  horse 
or  one  mule.  But  the  'boes,  the 
blanket  stiffs,  the  drivers  and  skin- 
ners available  have  been  my  princi- 
pal difficulty.  Four  men  in  one 
week  leave  me  for  no  real  reason 
that  I  could  admit.  So  therefore  I 
must  consider  driving  my  own  im- 
plements largely,  and  let  the  'boes 
go  to  the  Bolsheviki — but  what  kind, 
what  price,  what  size,  what  shape? 
What  is  the  economical,  efficient 
buy? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  as  my 
vineyard  is  in  twelve-foot  rows,  and 
the  trees  in  twenty-foot  rows,  and  a 
double  disk  harrow  the  most  com- 
mon implement  of  cultivation,  ample 
power  to  pull  an  8-foot  double  disc, 
with  spools  on  the  harrow  with 
discs  set  convex  to  each  half,  is  the 
size.  That  also  will  give  me  power 
to  pull  four  twelves,  so  that  in 
one  round  I  can  plow  the  vineyard 
rows — 12-15  H.  P.  on  draw  bar? 

Some  local  farmers  say  that  eight 
horses  will  in  an  average  season 
plow  and  plant  but  eighty  acres, 
considering  the  irregularity  of  the 
weather,  the  land,  the  unreliability 
of  the  drivers,  break  downs,  Sundays 
and  unexpected  delays — and  the  de- 


sire to  get  the  land  well  plowed  and 
seeded.  I  therefore  would  have  am- 
ple power  to  do  the  agricultural 
work  for  winter  sown  grain.  I  do 
not  wish  to  consider  any  work  on 
the  side  or  outside.  I  cannot  see 
any  money  in  It,  and  believe  that 
the  better  move  is  to  get  a  ma- 
chine big  enough  for  my  own 
work  only.  For  when  it  is  done 
I  want  to  drive  it  in  the  shed  and 
get  some  pleasure  out  of  this  forty 
million  road  bond  issue,  and  take 
time  enough  to  forget  my  support  of 
the  myriads  of  plum  tree  shakers, 
pork  barrel  eaters,  political  riff-raff 
and  small  fry,  and  the  army  of  so- 
cialistic non-producers  who  are  but 
parasites  on  those  who  would  pro-- 
duce  something. 

Your  answer,  if  made,  I  shall  con- 
sider at  Sacramento  next  month. 
What  percentage  of  real  estate  val- 
uation should  be  invested  in  power 
for  home  use  only. 

N.  E.  R.,  Yuba  City. 

Lincoln  said  that  a  man's  legs 
ought  to  be  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground.  So  we  say  that  a  big 
enough  percentage  of  your  real 
estate  valuation  should  be  invested 
in  a  tractor  so  you  could  get  your 
work  done  promptly  and  well.  Isn't 
that  pretty  good  "theoretical"  ad- 
vice? For  working  advice,  we  would 
want  a  tractor  delivering  just  as 
you  suggest,  about  fifteen  horsepow- 
on  the  drawbar.  You  will  be  look- 
ing for  such  a  tractor  that  will  turn 
short  in  your  vineyard  and  will  not 
reach  too  high  in  your  orchard.  You 
will  find  several  such  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Tractor,  Truck,  and  Imple- 
ment Demonstration,  May  6  to  11. 


ADJUST  CARBURETER  TO  AVOID 
SOOTY   SPAHk  PLUGS. 


[Written    for    Paelfle    Kiirnl    Press  by 
Okas.  Barnum  ]  - 

Spark  plugs  never  need  cleaning  if 
the  gas  mixture  is  adjusted  properly. 
They  should,  however,  have  the  spark 
gap  just  open  enough  so  a  worn  dime 
will  slip  between,  no  more,  no  less. 
Dirty  foul  spark  plugs  are  almost 
sure  evidence  of  too  rich  a  gas  mix- 
ture or  too  much  crank-case  oil  leak- 
ing past  the  pistons. 

To  adjust  the  carbureter  to  give  the 
correct  gas  mixture,  set  the  engine 
running  at  fairly  good  speed,  but  not 
racing,  and  with  the  spark  fully  ad- 
vanced. Screw  the  needle  valve .  to 
reduce  the  gas  admitted  until  the  en- 


gine almost  slows  down  entirely. 
Open  up  the  needle  valve  a  little  and 
close  the  throttle  until  the  speed  is 
real  slow.  Retard  the  spark  and  keep 
adjusting  the  needle  valve  until  the 
mixture  is  so  lean  that  the  engine 
will  spit  back  through  the  intake 
valves  when  spark  is  fully  retarded 
and  gas  throttle  is  quickly  opened. 
Then  advance  the  spark  fully  and  open 
the  throttle.  If  it  goes  O.  K.  the  car- 
bureter is  adjusted  correctly. 


Brock  &  Skidmore,  of  Berkeley,  the 
State  distributors  for  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  tractors  who  began  their  sales 
here  ^ast  fall,  have  been  handling  only 
the  12-20  size  until  very  recently  when 
they  received  their  first  carload  of  the 
12-35  size. 
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Caterpillar 

Tractor 
comes  home 


F 


OCH  launches  a  drive.  Yanks,  Tommies  and  Poilus  hurl  themselves  against  the 
enemy  line,  and  drive  it  back — slowly  at  first,  then  faster,  and  finally  the  enemy 
is  in  full  retreat  with  the  Allied  Infantry  right  at  his  heels. 


But  the  position  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  may  be  a  trap — it  might  be,  were  the  "dough- 
boys" unsupported.  But  not  this  time !  For  the  Allied  Motorized  Artillery  is  right  be- 
hind the  infantry,  ready  to  throw  a  protecting  barrage  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Motorized  artillery,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  its  effectiveness.  Officers  and 
men  in  automobiles  and  motorcycles;  supplies  and  lighter  ammunition  in  motor  trucks, 
and  heavy  guns  and  caissons  hauled  by  "CATERPILLAR"  TRACTORS. 


Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased,  the  part  which  the 
"CATERPILLAR"  Tractor  did  toward  winning  the  war 
is  no  longer  a  state  secret. 

Long  before  America  entered  the  war  The  Holt  Man- 
ufacturing Company  was  supplying  "Caterpillar"  75  and 
45  Tractors  to  the  English  and  French.  And  as  early  as 
1915,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  too,  had  conducted 
extensive  tests  and  had  decided  to  equip  the  first  entirely 
motorized  artillery  corps  the  world  had  ever  known — 
using  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  exclusively  for  the  heavy 
work. 

These  tests  brought  out— and  four  years  of  the  most 
Strenuous  war  service  confirmed — two  outstanding  ad- 
vantages of  tractor-drawn  artillery. 

First,  it  was  more  efficient— could  go  faster — could  go 
mnj/vrhere,  regardless  of  the  weather  and  no  matter  how 
shell-pitted  the  terrain. 

Second,  it  was  more  economical — men  and  money 
were  saved  for  important  service  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  only  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  would  do 
for  the  most  strenuous  war-time  service.  The  self-lay- 
ing-track principle,  first  successfully  applied  to  a  tractor 


by  Benjamin  Holt,  and  proved  out  in  peace  times  upon 
thousands  of  the  farms  of  America  and  other  countries, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  conditions  upon  the  battle-fronts. 
And  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  both  of  itself  and  as  the 
mighty  armored  "Tank"  was  able  to  do  an  incalculably 
great  part  in  the  overthrow  of  autocracy. 

But  at  last  the  stress  of  war  is  ended  and  the  Holt 
factories  are  again  on  a  pre-war  basis,  able  to  make  im- 
mediate deliveries  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  and  prompt 
shipment  of  extra  parts,  released  from  important  Govern- 
ment demands  but  strengthened  by  their  war  service  and 
experience. 

The  same  efficiency  of  principle;  the  same  rugged 
construction — the  same  "Caterpillar"  Track  design,  turn- 
ing engine  power  into  drawbar  pull  with  minimum  loss 
and  enabling  this  tractor  to  work  anywhere,  any  time — 
all  the  qualities  which  won  for  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
honor  upon  the  battlefields  of  Europe — are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  American  Agriculture  as  in  the  days  before  the 
war. 

Reconstruction  time  should  be  tractor  time.  Write 
today  for  full  information  regarding  the  "Caterpillar*' 
Tractor — ask  for  Catalog  395. 


"Caterpillar"  Tractors  built  only  by  Holt  or  under  Holt  contracts 
and  patents — the  only  track  type  of  tractor  adopted,  after  rigid 
tests,  for  the  hardest  war  service  of  America,  England  and  France 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Stockton,  California 


Spokane,  Washington 


Peoria,  Illinois 

Lo»  Angelea,  California, 


Reg.  US.  Poet  Off 
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Demonstration  Arrangements  Ready 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


World  wide  interest  is  centering  in 
the  Tractor  Implement,  Motor  Truck, 
Auto  Trailer,  and  Accessories  Dem- 
onstration and  Exhibition  to  be  held 
near  Sacramento  May  6  to  11.  In- 
quiries have  been  received  by  man- 
ager R.  M.  O'Neill  from  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
China.  Consuls  of  these  and  many 
South  American  countries  have  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  be  present 
Two  Eastern  concerns  have  recently 
wired  for  membership  and  notified 
Mr.  O'Neill  that  they  have  carloads 
on  the  way  to  California. 

J.  B.  Bartholomew  of  the  National 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association 
recently  came  out  from  Illinois  and 


These  tractors  will  include  some 
small  ones  and  tractor  attachments 
not  entered  for  the  general  demon- 
stration. The  individual  demonstra- 
tions will  include  stunts  designed  to 
show  the  adaptability  of  various  trac- 
tors to  all  sorts  of  predicaments. 
They  will  show  tractors  doing  belt 
work  on  threshers,  silage  cutters, 
pumps,  and  numerous  other  farm  ma- 
chines. Tractors,  of  course,  will  be 
pulling  subsoilers,  ditching  machines, 
checking  sleds,  land  levelers  raised 
and  lowered  by  hand  or  by  air  pres- 
sure, harrows,  disks,  and  most  any 
other  implement  you  could  think  of 
that  will  increase  your  crop  produc- 
tion per  man.  These  implements  have 


Several  different  tractors  are  available  which  will  economically  do  the  work  on 
a  ranch    Including;  orchardH,  vineynrdn,  and  grain. 


looked  over  the  level  650-acre  field 
near  Sacramento  where  the  Demon- 
stration is  to  be  held.  He  pronounced 
it  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  soil  is  a  reddish  clay 
with  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  is 
in  good  moist  plowing  condition. 
The  Biggest  Event  of  Its  Kind. 
No  State  Demonstration  ever  held 
in  California  has  equaled  the  size  and 


many  new  ideas  worked  into  them 
for  convenience  of  handling  or  for 
more  thorough  work.  How  much  the 
various  tractors  will  pull  of  the  var- 
ious implements  similarly  adjusted 
will  make  an  interesting  study.  Each 
tractor  exhibitor  will  have  his  en- 
tire equipment  on  one  piece  of  land 
decorated  by  his  own  headquarters 
tent.    Implement  exhibitors  will  have 


On  one  Job  after  another  tractor*  take  the  places  formerly  believed  Impossible 
to  fill  with  Iron  horse*. 


perfection  of  arrangements  already 
achieved  for  the  one  at  Sacramento. 
Two  weeks  before  the  opening  day 
more  than  eight  carloads  of  tractors 
had  been  unloaded  and  the  immense 
tents  which  will  house  motor  trucks, 
trailers,  accessories  and  tractor- 
operated  farm  machinery  will  be  in 
place  a  week  ahead  of  the  opening 
date.  Fifty-nine  different  models  of 
tractors  are  entered  for  the  daily 
two-hour  general  plowing  demonstra- 
tions to  be  held  10  to  12  a.  m.,  and 
they  will  all  show  up  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  or  forfeit  a  deposit  of  ?25 
which  has  already  been  put  up.  These 
tractors  include  all  that  are  available 
for  purchase  in  California  north  of 
Tehachapi  and  several  that  have  not 
heretofore  appeared  on  the  market. 

Individual  Implement  and  Tractor 
Workouts. 

A  number  of  extras  of  various  mod- 
els will  be  demonstrated  on  the  indi- 
vidual fields  allotted  to  the  various 
exhibitors,  at  all  hours  except  10  a. 
m.  to  1:30  p.  m. 


their  headquarters,  too,  but  their  ma- 
chinery will  be  widely  distributed 
among  the  various  tractor  men.  As 
one  implement  man  says,  tractors  are 
far  ahead  in  perfection  for  their  pur- 
pose as  compared  with  the  imple- 
ments to  be  used  with  them. 

Special  study  of  the  quality  of 
quality  of  work  done  by  various  im- 
plements will  greatly  profit  any  farm- 
er. If  best  quality  of  work  is  com- 
bined with  greatest  convenience  for 
handling.  Investment  in  those  imple- 
ments will  justify  any  interest  rate 
that  might  be  required  to  borrow 
money  with  which  to  buy  them. 

The  Grand  Flowing  Aggregations. 

In  the  general  plowing  demonstra- 
tions each  tractor  has  been  alloted 
a  space  500  feet  deep  and  of  six-foot 
frontage  for  each  horsepower  claimed 
at  the  drawbar.  All  of  each  tractor's 
allotment  must  be  plowed  each  day. 
to  a  minimum  depth  of  six  inches. 
Anyone  not  able  to  pull  one  plow  to 
that  depth  will  be  ruled  off  the  field 
(Continued  on  page  650.) 


Wonderful  j 
Power 

Built  Into  A  Light  Tractor 

A  Light  Kerosene  Tractor  with  a  Surplus  of 
Inbuilt  Power  for  pulling  three  plows  through  any 
soil.  Equipped  with  a  powerful  4-cylinder  motor 
(5-inch  bore — 6-inch  stroke.) 

A  WHALE  OF  A  MOTOR 

Guaranteed  to  Bum  Kerosene  Successfully 

ALLWORK  I 

Kerosene  Tractors 

BACKED  BT  12  YEABS  OF  TBACTOB  EXPEBIENCE 
See  It  at  the  Demonstration 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.       QUINCY  ILL 


"WATCH  THE  BEAN" 

At  Sacramento  May  6-11 

Bean  Tractor  turns  inside  a  10-ft.  circle — pulls  its  load  around  the 
turns  just  as  strong  as  on  the  straight  away — makes  no  difference  how 
far  off  center  you  hitch. 

You  steer  with  the  track  just  as  you  steer  a  team — "seeing"  and 
"hawing"  in  any  direction.  Ask  any  of  our  representatives  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Demonstration  to  demonstrate  these  features  and  many  others. 
Catalog  32-A  sent  on  request. 

Bean  TrackPull  Tractor 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


SAIN  JOSE 


CALIF. 
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HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOL- 
LARS WILL  BE  SPENT  BY  AVERY  and 
OTHER  TRACTOR  MANUFACTURERS 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  TO  THE  FARMERS 
OF  CALIFORNIA  THE  SUPERIORITY 
AND  ECONOMY  OF  TRACTORS  OVER 
HORSES. 

There  is  no  power  on  your  farm  that  an 
Avery  cannot  supply. 

The  Avery  Separator  is  Made  in 

Eight  Sizes 
The  Avery  Tractor  is  Made  in 

Eight  Sizes 
The  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  is 
Made  in  Four  Sizes 

They  will  all  be  shown  and  demonstrated  at 
Sacramento,  May  6th  to  11th,  inclusive. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  see  the 

AVERY 

and  all  other  tractors. 

If  you  cannot  attend  the  Tractor  Demon- 
stration, WRITE  and  we  will  supply  youi 
with   all   the   information  you   need  on 
Power  Farming. 
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Subsoiled  Barley  and  Peaches 


Twice  as  much  barley  was  obtained 
after  subsoiling  done  last  year  by 
John  Morrison  of  Yuba  county  as  was 
raised  on  a  piece  nearby  which  was 
not  so  deeply  cultivated.  Part  of  the 
excess  yield  may,  however,  have  been 
due  to  planting  in  January  while  the 
other  field  was  planted  in  February. 
Mr.  Morrison  also  subsoiled  40  acres  of 
peaches  and  believes  the  results  were 
highly  profitable.  He  thinks  thit  be- 
fore setting  out  an  orchard  or  vine- 
yard a  two-standard  subsoiler  ought 
to  be  run  down  the  proposed  line  of 
trees  and  then  crosswise  for  every  row 
in  order  to  lead  water  to  each  tree 
from  four  directions  in  eight  chan- 
nels. The  subsoiler  was  simply  a 
long  curved  tooth,  extending  four  or 
five  inches  below  the  end  of  each  ot 
fwo  plow  beams.  These  teeth  were 
the  same  at  both  ends  and  had  -i  uni- 
form curve,  so  when  one  end  was 
worn    the    other    end    was  pointed 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.] 

downward.  Wings  were  tried  on  the 
ends  of  these  teeth  but  were  given  up 
as  not  being  worth  while. 

Subsoil  While  l>ry. 


Thirty  acres  were  subsoiled  for  the 
barley.  The  land  is  mostly  a  gravelly 
clay  with  a  hard  plowpan  abouv  four 
inches  thick  and  four  to  six  inches 
under  the  surface.  The  subsoiler 
standards  are  a  foot  apart  and  de- 
signed to  run  16  inches  deep  with 
about  20  inches  between  trips.  The 
16-inch  depth  proved  too  much  for  the 
tractor  with  18  d.b.h.p.,  but  the  plow- 
pan  was  broken  anyway.  The  winter 
was  dry  with  practically  no  rain  until 
January.  None  of  the  rain  ran  off  but 
was  absorbed  into  the  soil.  The  sub- 
soiling  was  done  in  December  while 
the  ground  was  still  dry.  This  cracked 
the  soil  in  every  direction.  It'  it  had 
been  wet.  it  would  have  cnl  somewhat 
like  a  custard  pie  and  at  least  two- 


thirds  of  the  benefit  would  have  been 
lost.  A  strip  of  dry  adobe  across  the 
field  was  loosened  in  great  chunks. 
Subsoiling  was  pretty  expensive  with 
so  small  a  tractor.  Mr.  Morrison  fig- 
ured that  with  a  75-tractor  one  man 
could  operate  five  standards  at  less 
cost  per  acre. 

In  the  orchard,  repeated  plowing 
not  over  four  inches  deep  with  a  horse 
pounding  down  the  bottom  of  each 
furrow  year  after  year,  had  combined 
with  the  leaching  process  to  make  a 
plowsole  that  water  could  not  pene- 
trate reasonably.  This  kept  most  tree 
roots  at  the  surface,  where  they  were 
alternately  baked  and  watered  and 
from  which  the  fertility  had  previ- 
ously been  taken  by  grain. 

The  subsoiler  ran  not  nearer  than 
six  feet  from  the  trees.  The  aim  was 
to  cut  roots  no  larger  than  one's  fin- 
ger. These  calloused  over  the  cuts 
and  sent  out  as  many  as  a  dozen 
feeders  from  one  big  cut.  The  feeders 
were  enabled  to  explore  hitherto  un- 
known regions  of  plant  food  and  hith- 
erto unmoistened  reservoirs  of  water. 
Air  was  admitted  to  permit  bacteria 


to  get  in  their  good  work  on  previ- 
ously unavailable  fertilizing  elements. 
The  soil  was  greatly  improved. 


BOSCH 

Your  Tractor  Problem 


Bosch  Magneto  with 
Impulse  Starter 


is  a  vital  one.  You  want  your  tractor  investment  to  be  productive.  You  know  the 
rough,  rugged  service  your  tractor  must  give  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  profitable  piece  of 
farm  machinery.  Investigate  tractors  from  every  viewpoint  and  don't  overlook  Ignition. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  ignition  fitted  for  the  strain  and  stress  of  tractor  work — 
Magneto  Ignition,  and  when  you  say  magneto  ignition  you  know  that  no  ignition 
system  has  ever  built  up  the  service  reputation  of  Bosch  Ignition.  The 

BOSCH  MAGNETO 

With  Impulse  Starter 

is  the  most  highly  efficient,  self-contained,  dependable  electrical  unit  that  the  Big 
Bosch  Plant  at  Springfield  can  build.  Every  part  is  designed  and  built  with  your 
needs  in  mind.  It  has  the  strength  of  a  locomotive  and  is  produced  with  the  same 
care  as  a  high-grade  watch. 

For  rough  work — Motor  Tractor  or  Motor  Truck — be  sure  you  get  magneto 
ignition  and  be  sure  the  magneto  is  a  Bosch.    Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 


AMERICAN  BOSCH 

Main  Offices  and  Work*: 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Branches  : 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
Service  Station*  in  200  Cittern 


AMERICAS  SUPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR.  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


POWERLESS  TO  SAW  WOOD. 


To  the  Editor;  I  have  a  four  horse-  \ 
power  new  engine.    I  wanted  it  to  ] 
saw  wood  with  a  16-inch  buzz  saw  t 
cutting  six-inch  sticks.    The  engine  ; 
has  a  10-inch  pulley.    The  belt  runs  1 
from  this  pulley  to  a  six-inch  shaft 
pulley.    The  drive  pulley  from  the 
shaft  to  the  saw  is  twelve  inches,  j 
The    saw    mandrel    pulley   Is   three  \ 
inches.    I  can  speed  the  engine  up  to 
900  revolutions  per  minute.    It  starts 
easily  with  one-half  turn  of  the  wheel,  .'] 
but  when  I  put  soft  redwood  against 
the  saw,  it  almost  stops.    It  seems  to 
have  no  power  at  all.    The  factory  I 
told  me  my  compression  was  poor,  so  ! 
I  took  out  the  piston  rings  and  oiled 
them  but  it  did  no  good.    Before  1  j 
ever  got  around  to  try  the  engine  the  1 
original   batteries   were  dead.  (The 
company  is  now  out  of  business,  only 
supplies  parts.)     I  bought  four  dry 
cells  here.   The  company  said  the  en- 
gine would  work  best  at  2%  turns  of 
the  valve  or  fuel  feeder,  but  at  that  1 1 
get  no  power.    I  get  a  little  more  at  i 
only  one  turn.    I  think  perhaps  myj 
batteries  are  not  strong  enough  to  I 
burn  gasoline.   But  when  it  isn't  pull-  ' 
ing  anything,  the  engine  runs  away  • 
with     itself.     What's    the  matter? 
Several  men  from  the  mill  and  several 
autoists  have  looked,  but  know  noi 
more  about  it  than  I. — T.  A.  G.,  Men-j 
docino. 

You  are  probably  giving  your  enginei 
too  stiff  a  job.  With  your  pulley] 
arrangement,  your  saw  is  running: 
6000  r.  p.  m.  where  it  ought  to  run' 
about  2400  r.  p.  m.  to  give  the  proper] 
speed  at  the  teeth  with  its  diameter.} 
If  you  change  your  pulleys  to  give  the; 
saw  this  speed,  we  think  it  will  saw 
wood.  If  not,  see  whether  spark  plugs' 
are  clean  and  the  points  the  proper] 
distance  apart.  If  they  are,  perhapsj 
your  batteries  are  being  short  circuit-1 
ed  as  might  be  indicated  by  their  go-j 
ing  dead  in  the  first  place.  A  sug-i 
gested  arrangement  of  pulleys  would 
be  to  put  a  six-inch  pulley  on  the; 
engine  and  a  nine-inch  pulley  on  the,' 
shaft  for  the  engine  belt. 


ECONOMY  OF  TRACTORS  FOR  BELT 
WORK. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  economical  to 
use  tractors  for  belt  work? — M.  O.  NJ 
Red  Bluff. 

The  answer  depends  on  several  con- 
ditions. We  have  seen  farmers  all' 
over  the  State  using  tractors  for  belt' 
work  of  every  imaginable  kind,  but 
chiefly  for  pumping,  silage  cutting,; 
etc.  If  the  horsepower  of  the  engina 
fits  the  job,  practically  the  only  loss' 
by  use  of  a  tractor  rather  than  sta- 
tionary engine,  is  the  interest  on  the 
extra  investment.  If  the  tractor  would 
not  be  used  at  tractor  work  at  the 
particular  time,  even  this  cannot  be 
charged  against  its  use  for  sta-,' 
tionary  work.  The  peculiar  fitness 
of  a  tractor  for  all-around  stationary 
work  on  the  farm  is  the  convenience 
with  which  it  is  moved  from  one  ma- 
chine ito  another  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  set  ready  to  run  the  next 
machine.  Tractors  differ  in  this  last 
respect  and  we  have  seen  some  folks 
losing  a  lot  of  time  getting  set.  But 
once  in  line  and  with  the  belt  prop-' 
erly  tightened,  all  that  remains  is  to 
set  the  brakes  and  throw  the  belt 
wheel  in  gear. 


WANTS  BI  STPROOF  TRACTOR. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  320  acres  of 
light  sandy  soil,  and  I  need  a  tractor 
to  level  and  check  the  ground  as  well 
as  for  plowing.  Would  require  twelve 
to  fifteen  horsepower  at  the  drawbar. 
I  want  a  wheel  tractor  that  is  prac- 
tical in  construction  and  economical 
in  use  and  as  dustproof  as  possible.— 
Subscriber,  Stanislaus. 

We  have  suggested  your  name  to  a 
dealer  whose  tractor  is  known  and 
used  not  far  from  where  you  live. 
Meanwhile,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor  is  of  enough  im- 
portance to  justify  a  trip  to  the 
Sacramento  Tractor  and  Implement 
Demonstration  May  f,  to  11.  There 
you  will  see  several  suitable  machines 
to  choose  from. 


1  April  26,  1919 
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To  the  first  farmer  naming 
a  job  of  general  farming 
that  can't  be  done  by  a 

MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


THE  TRACTOR  THAT  ELIMINATES 

THE  HORSE 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILL. 


Moline  Service  Satisfies 
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Gas-Power  Profit  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Big  Saving  by  Truck  Hauling. 

Here  is  an  indication  of  the  value  of 
motor  trucks  on  country  road  work. 
A  county  road  commissioner  writes 
that  he  has  made  5  trips  per  day, 
carrying  2%  yards  of  gravel  per  trip, 
at  a  cost  of  $9.32  per  day.  A  team 
could  haul  only  two  yards  per  day  at 
a  cost  of  $4.50,  according  to  this  com- 
missioner. The  truck  saves  $1.50  per 
yard  and  hauls  10%  yards  more  per 
day  than  one  team. 
Motor  Trucks  Get  It  Done. 

"I  can  put  enough  lumber  on  a  mo- 
tor truck  to  build  a  bridge.    Then  I 


Leveling  devices  or  flexible  frames  are 
generally  provided  to  avoid  such 
strain.  But  probably  most  tractors 
are  intended  to  run  on  unplowed 
ground.  This  is  feasible  with  a  cen- 
ter line  of  draft  on  tractors  which 
pull  a  few  more  inches  of  plows  than 
their  own  width,  and  it  is  also  claimed 
to  be  provided  on  the  Case  10-20  built 
for  three  fourteen-inch  bottoms.  The 
center  line  of  draft  on  this  traetor  is 
approximately  21  inches  from  the  fur- 
row edge,  due  to  its  drive  being  on 
the  right  rear  wheel  and  the  hitch 
being  directly  behind  it.  The  left 
rear  wheel  is  an  idler,  but  may  be 


One  man  operates  the  tractor  from  his  seat  on  a  grain  binder.  Reduc- 
tion of  man  power  Is  a  chief  function  of  tractors  and  this  appeals  to  farm 
women  who  have  fewer  men  to  cook  for. 


can  haul  it  and  build  the  bridge  and 
have  it  ready  for  service  by  the  time 
I  could  get  the  lumber  there  with  a 
wagon,"  says  a  County  Road  Commis- 
sioner. 

Tractor  Pulls  Boulders. 

A  recent  demonstration  of  the  ver- 
satility of  the  tractor  was  made  on 
the  farm  of  W.  J.  Huebsch,  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  A  Cleveland  tractor 
cleared  the  land  of  numerous  large 
boulders,  many  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  submerged  in  the  ground. 
They  were  easily  pulled  from  the  hard 
soil  by  a  specially  constructed  device 
pulled  by  the  tractor. 
Specialists  in  Transportation. 

"The  farmer  cannot  both  produce 
and  transport  his  products  efficient- 
ly," says  L.  Pulcher,  general  manager 
of  the  Federal  Motor  Truck  Company. 
Mr.  Pulcher  suggests  that  in  these 
times  when  every  day  counts  on  the 
crops,  motor  truck  transportation  of 
farm  products  to  town  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  farming. 

Reground  Cylinders  Better  Than  New. 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that 
reground  cylinders  are  more  valuable 
than  new  cylinders,  according  to  W. 
G.  Hansen  Machine  Works  of  Sacra- 
mento, whose  chief  business  is  the  re- 
pairing of  gas  engines.  Cylinders  In 
use  become  thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
all  strains  that  were  in  the  metal  at 
the  start  become  neutralized  by  a 
period  of  use,  and  by  the  natural  heat- 
of  operation  so  that  they  are  likely 
to  wear  longer  and  give  higher  effi- 
ciency than  a  new  set. 
Motor  Trailers  of  Various  Designs. 

A  trailer  makes  a  truck  out  of  an 
automobile  or  makes  a  big-capacity 
truck  out  of  a  small  one,  yet  it  may 
be  set  aside  when  only  small  loads 
are  to  be  carried.  It  nearly  doubles 
your  transportation  capacity,  but  adds 
only  a  little  to  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing farm  products.  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  features  of 
even  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  motor 
trailer  is  quite  a  study  these  days. 
See  the  various  designs  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Tractor.  Implement,  Truck, 
Trailer  and  Accessories  Demonstra- 
tion, May  6  to  11. 
Tractors  Avoiding  Side  Draft 

Side  draft  tends  to  throw  a  tractor 
out  of  its  course,  makes  steering  dif- 
ficult, strains  the  machine,  and  wastes 
power.  For  satisfactory  plowing  with 
most  tractors,  it  is  very  desirable, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  the  line 
of  draft  shall  run  centerly  through 
the  tractor  and  the  plow-gang.  This 
requires  some  tractors  to  run  one 
wheel  or  track  in  the  furrow,  which 
Is  no  objection  if  it  does  not  throw 
additional    strain   »n    the  machine. 


thrown  into  gear  at  any  time  by  its 
own  special  clutch. 
Truck  for  Sealer  of  Scales. 

At  1%  ton  motor  truck  has  been  av- 
eraging 10,000  miles  a  year  for  over 
four  years  in  the  hands  of  L.  H.  B. 
Farr,  Kern  County  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures.  Mr.  Farr  reports  hav- 
ing some  fierce  drives  to  make  in  and 
out  of  stock  ranches  where  he  has  to 
test  heavy  scales.  One  trip  he  makes 
climbing  3,000  feet  within  9  miles, 
often  through  snow. 
Trucks  Drive  on  All  Four  Wheels. 

Nash  Quad  trucks  of  which  so 
many  did  marvelous  service  with  their 
four-wheel  drive  feature  on  European 
battle  fields,  will  be  on  exhibit  at  the 
Sacramento  Tractor  Demonstration. 


Leaks 
rSoon  Drain 
the  Radiator! 

THE  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  repair  leaks  in  radi- 
ators, pumps,  water  jackets,  motor  head  gaskets, 
hose  connections,  etc.,  is  with  Johnson's  Radiator 
Cement.  It  will  stop  leaks  immediately  without  laying  up 
the  car — no  mechanical  experience  required — all  you  have 
to  do  is  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  Radiator  Cement 
in  the  radiator.  No  tool  kit  complete  without  a  can  of  Johnson's 
Radiator  Cement.  It  overcomes  the  inconvenience  of  laying  up  ones 
car — will  ordinarily  seal  a  leak  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes. 

johnson's 
Radiator  Iement 

Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  contains  nothing  which 
can  clog  or  coat  the  cooling  system  and  is  abso- 
lutely harmless  in  every  respect.  It  blends  per- 
fectly with  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks. 
Just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air 
it  forms  a  hard,  tough,  pressure-resisting  sub- 
stance which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  consequent- 
ly makes  a  permanent  seal. 

A  half -pint  of  Johnson's  Radiator  Cement  is  or- 
dinarily sufficient  for  a  Ford  or  other  small  ra- 
diator— for  medium  size  cooling  systems  use  a 
pint  and  for  large  cooling  systems,  a  quart. 
For  sale  by  Hardware.  Accessory  dealers  and 
Garages.  1  Write  for  our  booklet  on  Keeping  Cars 
Young — it's  free. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  DeptPRP,  Rsefoe,  Wis. 

Established  1883  \ 


WATCH 

International  Tractors 

WORK  AT  THE  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

SACRAMENTO,  MAY  6,  7,  8,  9,  1 0,  11 


8-16  International  Pulling  Double  Disk  Harrow 

Hundreds  of  International  tractors  are  in  service  in  California.   They  are  built  in  three 
sizes,  8-16,  10-20  and  15-30  H.  P. — a  size  to  meet  practically  all  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

201  Potrero  Ave.,  831  So.  Alameda  St, 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Los  Angelas,  Oal 
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POWER  TO  PULL 


WEIGHT  3000  LBS.  J|{£  WHITNEY  9*18  MODERATE  PRICE 

The  Greatest  Farm  Tractor  in  the  World 

The  Whitney  9-18  is  the  WONDER  TRACTOR— the  best  designed,  best  engineered,  best  built,  most 
powerful  for  its  weight.  It  will  consistently  pull  two  14-inch,  bottoms  or  three  10-in.  bottoms — 6-ft. 
double  disc  with  pulverizer — two  5-ft.  mowers  with  plenty  of  reserve  power.  From  the  standpoint  of 
performance,  power,  reserve  power,  dependability,  and  low  operation  and  upkeep  costs,  the  Whitney 
9-18  is  the  lowest  priced  tractor  on  the  market. 


DEALERS! 

Sell  the  Farmer 
what  they  need 


Thousands  of  farmers  are 
interested  in  the  Whitney 
Farm  Tractor,  because  its 
construction  is  so  strong 
and  simple. 

The  Whitney  Tractor  is 
the  easiest  selling  tractor 
in  the  world.  Its  superior 
qualities  convince  every 
farmer  who  sees  this  won- 
derful Tractor  that  it  is 
the  right  tractor  for  him 
to  own. 

WRITE  US  TODAY — we 
are  closing  territory  fast, 
so  don't  delay. 


Compare  this  remarkable  tractor,  point  by  point,  with  all 
other  farm  tractors  and  you  will  readily  be  convinced  of  its 
vast  superiority  over  all  others.  Its  strong  and  simple  con- 
struction eliminates  unnecessary  weight  and  the  possibility 
of  any  part  getting  out  of  alignment. 

Its  very  simple  construction  protects  against  costly  upkeep. 

'  A  THOROUGH  PRACTICAL  FARM  TRACTOR 

The  Whitney  is  not  a  new  tractor  in  a  sense  that  a  newly 
designed  tractor  is  regarded — it  is  built  by  a  concern  who 
have  been  building  light  tractors  for  161  years,  the  motor 
has  successfully  passed  through  many  years  of  practical 
service,  as  the  most  extensively  used  tractor  engine  in  the 
country.  Besides  this,  THE  WHITNEY,  after  being  built 
with  the  utmost  care  by  men  long  experienced  in  Tractor 
design  and  familiar  with  FARM  CONDITIONS,  has  proved 
its  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  actual  field  tests  under  most 
trying  conditions.  It  has  shown  itself  to  be  an  all  around 
FARM  TRACTOR,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
small  farm,  substantially  built  and  inexpensive  to  operate. 


Don't  fail  to  see 
us  at  the  Big 
Show,  Sacramento, 
May  5th  to  10th. 
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Don't  fail  to  see 
us  at  the  big1 
Show,  Sacramento, 
May  5th  to  10th. 


PACIFIC  WHITNEY  TRACTOJR  CORPORATION 

Distributors  For 

CALIFORNIA,  ARIZONA,  NEVADA,  OREGON,  IDAHO,  WASHINGTON 
310-12   South    Los   Angeles   St.  LOS   ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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Cost  of  Electric  Line  Extensions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.1 


How  much  prospective  electric 
power  consumers  shall  pay  toward  a 
proposed  extension  of  the  power  line 
to  the  location  of  their  wells  is  a 
riddle  to  most  of  them,  and  they  do 
not  understand  by  what  authority  the 
charges  are  made.  Each  power  com- 
pany is  likely  to  have  different  regu- 
lations for  this  purpose,  but  all  of  the 
regulations  are  in  the  form  of  rulings 
by  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

For  the  southern  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  we  print  the  rulings  as 
followed  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Corporation,  and  approximate- 
ly, if  not  exactly,  by  the  Mount 
Whitney  Power  Company.  These 
rules  became  effective  June  1,  1918, 
superseding  other  rules  which  had 
been  in  effect  since  May  1,  1916. 

(1)  The  Company  will  at  its  own 
expense  make  all  extensions  in  cases 
in  which  the  annual  gross  revenue 
equals  or  exceeds  33-1/3%  of  the  cost 
of  the  extensions. 

(2)  Where  the  annual  gross  revenue 
to  be  secured  from  anv  extension  is 


less  than  33-1/3%,  or  more  than  20% 
of  the  cost  of  the  extension  the  Com- 
pany will  make  the  extension  provided 
that  the  applicant  advances  the  entire 
cost  of  the  extension,  to  be  refunded 
upon  the  basis  of  20%  of  the  monthly 
bills.  The  applicant,  may,  however,  at 
his  own  cost,  construct  sufficient  of 
the  said  extension  so  that  the  amount 
to  be  expended  by  the  Company  shall 
not  exceed  three  times  the  annual 
gross  revenue,  or  may  contract  in 
form  satisfactory  to  the  Company  to 
take  such  service  that  the  annual 
gross  revenue  paid  by  him  shall  be 
equal  to  33-1/3%  of  the  cost  of  the 
extension  to  the  Company,  whereupon 
Section  No.  1  above,  shall  apply. 

(3)  Until  the  further  order  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  applications  for 
service  in  which  the  annual  gross 
revenue  will  be  less  than  20%  of  the 
cost  to  the  Company  of  the  extension, 
need  not  be  accepted  by  the  Company. 

(4)  Extensions  within  incorporated 
cities  or  towns  shall  be  made  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  No.  15  of  the  Rules  and 


Regulations  established  by  the  Rail- 
road Commission  as  of  November  5th, 

1915,  in  Decision  No.  3879  in  case  No. 
683  (see  Rule  No.  19,  Sheet  No.  186). 

(5)  All  extensions  made  by  the 
Company  within  one  year  prior  to 
May  28,  1918,  shall  be  adjusted  if  re- 
quested by  the  consumer  within  ninety 
days  from  May  28,  1918,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  in  Sec- 
tions Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  above. 


PI  MPS  (  LOSE  TO  WATEB  TABLE. 

Water  levels  for  wells  to  be  pumped 
by  centrifugal  pumps  located  in  pits 
must  be  within  20  or  25  feet  of  the 
pump,  in  order  to  be  lifted.  In  Cali- 
fornia districts  where  pumps  are  en- 
tirely depended  upon  for  irrigation,  we 
may  generally  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  water  level  is  likely  to  be  lowered 
as  the  number  of  pumps  is  increased. 
Where  gravity  water  is  used  we  may 
expect  the  water  table  to  rise  and  pre- 
sent different  problems. 

We  have  in  mind  a  district  in 
Madera  County  »in  which  wells  have 
plenty  of  water,  but  the  water  level 
has  gone  down  so  much  since  many  of 
the  pits  were  dug  and  the  pumps  in- 
stalled that  it  is  at  a  limit  of  suction 


See  the  Lauson  Perform 

The  LAUSON  excels  wherever  the  requirements  overtax  the  average  wheel  type 
tractor.  It  is  noted  for  its  surplus  power.  You  will  want  to  see  it  perform.  Califor- 
nia and  Pacific  state  conditions  overtax  the  average  tractor.  Soil  conditions 
are  more  severe.    Deeper  plowing  is  done.    There  must  be  power  to  spare. 

The  LAUSON  "FULL  JEWEL"  TRACTOlR  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 

Sacramento  Demonstration,  May  6th  to  11th 

Farmers  everywhere  have  come  to  realize  the  dependability  of  the  LAUSON  TRACTOR. 
Everywhere  you  hear  them  say — "It's  a  wonderful  job — it  has  power  to  spare." 


There  are  scores  of  cheaper  tractors.  But  there  it 
none  belter,  and  few  as  good.  Varying  soil  and  plow- 
ing conditions  have  proven  this.  Every  season  finds 
more  and  more  of  the  leading  farmers  in  each 
locality — the  men  who  make  farming  pay — buying 
LAUSON  TRACTORS  because  of  their  reliable 
work  in  the  field  and  at  the  belt. 

Think  what  it  will  mean  in  your  farm  profits  to  own 
one  of  these  machines.  Our  output  is  limited  to  a 
few  thousand  tractors  each  year.  Each  one  has  the 
stamp  of  quality  that  has  made  famous  Lauson  Frost 
King  and  Alpha  Engines. 

Known  as  the  "Pattern"  Tractor 

The  LAUSON  is  spoken  of  as  the  Pattern  Tractor — 
the  tractor  other  makers  consider  in  perfecting  thair 
machine.  But  there  is  only  on;  LAUSON — only  one 
size — only  one  reputation  to  uphold — and  that's 
twenty-three  years  of  unbroken  and  successful 
LAUSON  engine  building  experience. 

The  "FullJewel"  Tractor 

Tractor  gears  should  no  more  be  exposed  to  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  farm  work  than  the  case  of  a  watch  should 


be  left  open.  Every  gear— including  the  final  drive 
gear — is  completely  enclosed  in  a  dust-tight  case 
and  runs  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Users  report  no  signs  of 
wear  on  transmission  gears  after  three  y^ears  of  con- 
tinuous field  and  belt  service. 

There  are  twenty-four  sets  of  Hyatt  and  Timken 
Roller  and  Ball  Bearings  in  this  Tractor  Masterpiece. 
Realize  what  this  "Full  Jewel"  construction  means  in 
easy  running,  delivering  maximum  power  and  in 
long  life. 

Noted  for  Its  Surplus  Power 

Many  tractors  have  no  reserve  power  for  "peak" 
loads.  But  the  LAUSON  has  four-plow  capacity, 
though  rated  a  three-plow  tractor.  And  on  belt  work 
it  pulls  the  big  ensilage  cutter  or  grain  separator.  It 
has  a  reserve  power  of  30%. 

DEALERS!  The  LAUSON  selling  franchise^  is  one 
of  the  most  sought  after  agencies.  Inquire  about  the 
LAUSON  selling  plan.  Hang  a  Lauson  Sales  and 
Service  sign  in  front  of  your  place  of  business.  Dealers 
not  far  from  you  are  making  this  their  big  business. 


DiatributorM  for  Oregon,  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  63  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1042  Monroe  Street,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 


possibility,  and  in  some  cases  the  pits 
and  pumps  have  had  to  be  lowered 
already.  One  instance  of  a  surprising 
drop  in  the  water  level  is  a  man  whose 
pump  was  placed  in  a  pit  within  two 
feet  of  the  water  level  last  summer, 
but  the  water  table  has  gone  dowa 
seven  feet  since  then  right  throu_ 
the  winter.  One  well  which  we  knowl 
has  been  operating  two  or  three  yeai 
and  a  new  pump  was  put  in  th 
season  with  enlarged  capacity.  Tl 
drew  the  water  down  to  the  absoluj 
limit  df  suction,  so  much  that  t 
gallons  per  minute  were  reduced 
almost  one-half  the  capacity  of 
pump. 

With  direct-connected  pumps  th 
are  two  ways  of  placing  them  close 
the  water  table  without  danger  of  g 
ting  the  motor  or  engine  wet. 
and  generally  the  most  satisfactory 
to  dig  the  pit  to  water  level  at 
season  when  the  latter  is  lowest  and 
cement  it  strong  enough  to  keep  water 
out.  The  other  way  is  to  set  the  or^ 
fit  on  a  stiff  movable  frame  which  c 
be  hoisted  or  lowered  by  windlass 
keep  it  out  of  the  water. 

WASTED  WATER-LIFT. 


In  installing  a  pump  there  is  ever 
reason  for  keeping  the  water-lift  atj 
minimum  in  order  to  save  power 
keep  the  capacity  of  the  pump 
maximum.    The  writer  was  surprii 
recently  to  see  a  standard  pump  whs 
the  discharge  pipe  was  elevated  6  fe 
above  the  ground  in  a  level  count 
and  turned  loose  within  20  feet  of 
well.    The  horizontal  part  of  the 
charge  pipe  was  connected  to  the 
tical  part  by  a  square-cornered  elt 
still    further   reducing   the  possib 
capacity  of  the  pump.   A  curved  e\t 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  won 
have  reduced  the  head  more  tha 
feet. 


POWER  >0Tr>. 

The  northern  California  Sandu 
Agency  has  been  taken  over  by  V> 
dercock  and  Meng. 

The  Wm.  L.  Hughson  Company, 
tributors  for  Fordson  tractors,  adv 
that  they  have  2106  of  their  tract 
operating  in  California. 

The  Wizard  Tractor  which  was 
nounced    with    large  advertiseme 
recently  is  not  yet  ready  for  distrib 
tion.   The  first  one  was  tried  out 
fully  by  its  inventor,  J.  M.  Kroyer,  i 
two  others  are  now  being  tried  out  1 
final  perfection  before  establishing  ' 
five  million  dollar  factory  which 
proposed  at  Stockton. 

The  Pioneer  Motor  Company,  of 
Francisco,  have  recently  undertak 
the  distribution  of  R.  &  P.  tractors  j 
the  northern  part  of  California, 
have  been  demonstrating  and  sho? 
them.    At  least  one  R.  &  P.  mack 
will  be  at  the  Tractor  Demonstration 
at   Sacramento   May   6-11.    This  ■ 
made  by  the  Republic  Motor  Truck 1 

In  our  trips  about  the  country 
see  distressing  sights.  One  of  the 
was  on  a  ranch  of  a  man  in  Maders 
County  who  has  plenty  of  buildings. 
His  expensive  trai  tor  had  been  stand- 
ing like  a  watchdog  beside  the  gate  so 
long  that  the  tracks  were  thoroughly 
covered  with  rust. 

In  the  accessories  tent  in  the  Trac- 
tor Demonstration  visitors  will  he  in- 
terested in  the  California  Hydraulic 
Company's  exhibit  of  Universal  m: 
ing  machines,  Louden  barn  equipmi 
and  a  special  oil  pump  for  use 
tractor  drivers  in  emptying  distillate 
and  the  oil  from  the  drums. 

D.  R.  Throup.  of  the  Schmeiser 
Manufacturing  Company,  reports  thst 
within  two  months  they  have  had  ftr 
quiries  for  their  land  levelers  froBJ 
Palestine,  Austria.  Spain,  and  SontB 
Africa,  as  responses  to  their  advertise- 
ments in  the  Pacifir  Rural  Press.  Dl 
one  mail  some  time  ago  three  inquiries 
were  received  from  Palestine. 

The  National  tractor  is  a  new  one 
in  this  State  and  is  being  handled  for 
northern  California  by  the  SkagfS-( 
Berg  Co.  of  Fresno  They  have  two 
sizes,  the  9-lfi  and  the  12-22.  They 
are  fourwheeled  kerosene  burning 
machines,  friction  drive,  giving  a  wide 
range  of  speeds  forward  and  back- 
ward, simple  transmission  and  differ- 
ential, high  tension  ignition,  force  fes* 
oiling,  and  pump  circulation  of  cool- 
ing water. 
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Successful  Farming  thru 
the  Ball  Tread 


Putting  the  Rollers  under  the  Drudgery  in  Farming 

There  are  three  sizes  of  the^e 
Roller-Bearing,  Work- Achieving,  Money-Making 
Yuba  Tractors :  12-20, 20-35, 40-70 
Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 


Power  farming  is  the  modern  business 
idea.  The  resistance  of  hard  soils,  the  long 
field,  the  weary  round,  drive  you  toward 
the  use  of  power  on  the  farm. 

The  machine  best  adapted  to  hard 
usage,  the  one  that  puts  the  rollers  under 
the  drudgery  on  the  farm,  is  the  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractor. 

Riding  your  Yuba  you  feel  a  sense  of 
security.  You  are  sure  you  will  arrive  at 


the  end  of  the  day  without  breakdown. 
You  know  that  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  your  Yuba  is  your  best  guarantee  of 
long  service,  few  repairs,  small  upkeep. 

Perhaps  the  only  argument  against  the 
Yuba  is  the  price.  But  that  affords  Yuba 
perfection. 

Write  for  the  catalogue.  Tell  us  how 
many  acres  you  farm,  or  what  uses  you 
expect  to  have  for  a  tractor. 


Address : 


Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 

Marysville  California 


YUBA 
DEALERS: 


Henry  Spring,  Inc.,  Sacramento. 

Pengilly  &  Clarke,  Stockton. 

San  Jose  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  San  Jose. 


Ketterlin  Bros.,  Santa  Rosa. 
Young  Hardware  Co.,  Napa. 
Mayfield  &  Long,  Suisun. 
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(Continued  from  page  642.) 
and  anyone  pulling  too  many  inches 
of  plows  to  move  at  that  depth  will 
have  to  take  off  enough  so  he  can.  No 
tractors  will  be  allowed  to  run  more 
than  ten  per  cent  above  their  catalog 
plowing  speed  and  no  racing  of  trac- 
tors is  to  be  allowed.  No  contests  are 
to  be  staged  nor  prizes  awarded. 
Each  tractor  will  burn  the  kind  of 
fuel  desired  by  its  operator,  but  any 
fuel  containing  over  five  per  cent  of 
gasoline  will  be  classed  as  gasoline. 
Placards  will  be  carried  by  all  trac- 
tors indicating  their  belt  horsepower, 
motor  revolutions  per  minute,  bore 
and  stroke,  plowing  speed,  other 
speeds,  and  fuel  used.  Only  one  trac- 
tor of  each  make  and  size  will  be  al- 
lowed in  the  general  demonstration. 
Daily  Lectures  by  Experts. 
A  lecture  will  be  given  every  day 
at  1:30  p.  m.,  each  by  an  expert  on 
his  own  topic.  Speakers  are  Paul  R. 
Melchert,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  on 
Lubrication;  N.  F.  D'Evelyn,  of  the 
Sperry  Flour  Co.,  on  More  Wheat  and 
Better  Wheat;  Dr.  Cocaneur  on  Hum- 


Entler-Veitch  Co.,  Oakland,  FYLgeol 
trucks. 

Brown  Truck  &  Trailer  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose. 

Bowman  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento 

Double  Seal  Ring  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Ensign  Carburetor  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Ely  Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

W.  P.  Fuller  Co. 

G.  M  Truck  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Garford  Truck  Co  ,  San  Francisco. 

Healds  Engineering  &  Auto  School, 
San  Francisco. 

Huber  Mfg.  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Hirsch  Motor  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

W.  G  Hanson  Machine  Works,  Sac- 
ramento. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

Jacobson&Brown  Co.,  Chlco. 

Logan-Cadwalader  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co  ,  Sacra- 
mento. 

New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Pioneer  Motor  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Nash  Motor  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pleper  Co  ,  James  F.,  Sacramento. 
Patriot    Truck   &   Sales  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Skinner,  R.  L,  San  Francisco. 
Stone,  J.  N  Stockton. 
Taylor-Wharton  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Three  Leaf  Cot  Co.,  Sunnyvale. 
Union  Oil  Co.,  Sacramento 
Valvollne  Oil  Co.,  Sacramento. 


Medlnm-Mlzed    tractorM    for   mrdlum-Mlzed    farniM    have  proved 
popular  ill  the  pant  >ear  or  two. 


far   the  most 


us  in  the  Soil;  a  speaker  from  the 
American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation, 
probably  the  San  Francisco  manager 
P.  Furrer,  on  Ignition;  A.  C.  Shaw,  of 
the  Chanslor  &  Lyons  Co.,  on  Carbu- 
reters; and  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  of 
University  Farm.  The  order  of  these 
lectures  has  not  been  decided  at  this 
writing. 

Conveniences    and  Accommodations. 

Road  signs  are  to  be  placed  liber- 
ally along  the  highways.  The  Oak- 
land, Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway, 
running  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacra- 
mento, wil  carry  passengers  at  1% 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  Auto  stages 
will  run  every  ten  minutes  from  Ho- 
tel Land  in  Sacramento  six  miles  to 
the  Demonstration  grounds  for  a  fare 
of  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  Men 
are  already  fencing  the  great  auto 
parking  space  in  which  machines  wil! 
be  guarded  and  checked  free  of 
charge. 

The  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  an  information  bureau  to 
help  visitors  locate  rooms  at  all 
prices.  The  Sacramento  City  free 
auto  camping  grounds  are  not  far 
from  the  field.  This  place  is  fitted 
with  every  convenience  for  campers, 
including  tables,  seats,  many  hy- 
drants, fire  places,  frames  for  can- 
vas-covered rooms,  etc.  First  class, 
reasonable  priced  meals  may  be  had 
on  the  grounds  or  in  the  city.  While 
you  are  here,  do  not  fail  to  run  a  few 
miles  into  the  Placer  County  foot- 
hill fruit  district  centering  around 
Newcastle  and  Penryn. 

Trucks,  Trailers  and  Accessories. 

As  transportation  is  equally  im- 
portant with  production,  motor  trucks 
and  trailers  will  be  exhibited,  show- 
ing many  hitherto  unnoted  improve- 
ments.   Following  are  the  exhibitors: 

Auto  Car  Sales  &  Service  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Clyde  Cars  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co  ,  Oakland. 
California  Hydraulic  Engineering  & 
Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Chanslor  A  Lyon  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Anthony,  Earl  C,  Sacramento 

American  Manganese  Steel  Co.,  Sa« 
Franciseo 


Wade,  R.  N  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon, 
engine-operated  crosscut  saws. 

Weinstock-Nlchols  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Ne»  Tractors  at  Demonstration. 

Many  tractors  new  to  Californians 
will  appear  at  the  California  Tractoi 
Demonstration,  Sacramento,  May  6-11. 
The  Electric  Wheel  Company,  of 
Quincy,  Illinois,  has  wired  for  space 
in  which  to  show  their  tractors,  which 
have  not  been  heretofore  known  in 
California.  The  Huber  Tractor  Com- 
pany, of  Marion,  Ohio,  whose  machine 
is  very  little  if  any  known  in  Califor- 
nia, has  wired  Manager  R.  M.  O'Neill 
of  the  Sacramento  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion that  they  will  have  a  carload  of 
tractors  here  before  the  opening  date. 
Frank  O.  Renstrom,  of  San  Francis- 
co, the  Northern  California  distribu- 
tor for  Belt  Rail  and  Twin  City  trac- 
tors, was  admitted  to  active  member- 
ship in  the  California  Tractor  &  Im- 
plement Dealers'  Association  at  their 
last  meeting.  Mr.  Renstrom  says  he 
will  have  one  of  his  16-valve  four- 
cylinder  Twin  City  tractors  at  the 
Demonstration.  The  new  model 
Happy  Farmer  and  the  Little  Giant 
tractors,  both  handled  by  the  Califor- 
nia Tractor  and  Implement  Co.  of 
Sacramento  are  others  relatively  new 
to  Californians.  The  Velie  tractor, 
handled  by  Logan  &  Cadwalader,  is  a 
recent  introduction  which  will  appear 
at  the  Sacramento  Demonstration,  and 
the  Campoco  is  another.  The  latter 
machine  has  two  circles  of  pivoted 
shoes  on  each  wheel,  thereby  permit- 
ting three  flat  shoes  to  rest  on  the 
ground  at  all  times  during  the  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel.  Application  for 
membership  in  the  California  Tractor 
and  Implement  Association  has  been 
received  from  Weaver  &  Mclvor,  of 
Fresno,  who  are  handling  the  Dart 
tractor.  This  also  is  a  new  tractor 
on  this  Coast,  and  will  be  shown  in 
action  at  the  Sacramento  Demonstra- 
tion. The  Coleman  Worm  Drive  trac- 
tor, handled  by  the  Hunt  Tractor  Co., 
of  Sacramento,  will  be  there. 


Emerson-Brantingham,  Whitney,  and 
Hession  tractors  are  others  to  see. 

One  of  the  well  known  tractors  of 
the  East  is  the  Russell,  of  which  not 
many  have  yet  been  introduced  into 
California.  The  biggest  being  handled 
by  the  A.  H.  Averill  Machinery  Com- 
pany, of  San  Jose,  are  of  as  much 
power  as  any  other  gas  tractors  used 


in  California,  being  rated  at  40-80  hp. 
They  are  of  the  four  wheel  type,  burn 
kerosene  at  a  maximum  of  not  over  6 
gallons  per  hour,  and  have  a  draw  bar 
pull  of  6000  lbs.  at  low  speed.  The 
machine  has  a  12  foot  5  inch  wheel 
base  and  turns  in  a  circle  of  19  ft, 
radius.  Other  sizes  of  Russell  tractors, 
are  the  20-40,  15-30,  and  12-24. 


MONARCH  TRACTOR 


See 
It  at 
the 
Sacramento 
Tractor 
Demonstration 

Write 
For 
Catalog 


The  Sacramento  Demonstration  will  present  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  you  to  see  what  the  Monarch  Tractor  DOE8.  Watch 
it  PULL  Note  the  POWER.  See  it  GRIP  THE  SOIL.  Observe 
how  readily  it  RESPONDS  to  every  desire  of  the  driver.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  Monarch  as  it  swings  a  circle  in  its  OWN 
LENGTH.  Be  especially  wide-awake  when  it  hits  the  rou«-h 
spots  and  see  how  each  track  ACCOMMODATES  ITSELF  to  the 
unevennese  of  the  soil  without  throwing  the  tractor  out  ot  line, 
straining  the  frame,  or  reducing  the  pull.  To  miss  the  Monarch 
is  to  miss  the  BIG  FEATURE  of  the  demonstration. 

LOCAL  DISTRIBUTORS 
FRESNO:   Monarch   Tractor  Sale*  Co.,  2226  Fresno  St. 
MODESTO:  E.  Ustlcfc  A  Son. 

LOS  ANGELES:  W.  L.  Cleveland  Co.,  211  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 

1.  W.  Wulf,  Holtvllle. 

J.  E.  Stuart  Estate,  Ventura. 
SACRAMENTO:  Sacramento  Valley  Tractor  Co. . 
HAN  JOSE:  The  Farmers'  Union,  101  »'.  Santa  Clara  >t. 
SANTA  MARIA:  Bryant  Trott  a  Co. 


Monarch  Tractor  Sales  Co 

State  Distributors 
120  S.  AURORA,     -     STOCKTON,  CAL. 
Long  Distance  Phones:  2800-4011 W 


Men  Wanted 


TO  OPERATE,  KEEP  UP,  AND  REPAIR  FARM  TRACTORS, 
1000  SKILLED  TRACTOR  MEN  COULD  FIND  EMPLOY- 
MENT AT  GOOD  WAGES— RIGHT  NOW— IN  CALIFORNIA 
ALONE— TRACTOR  BUSINESS  IS  GOING  AHEAD  VERT 
FAST. 

Fortunes  untold  have  been  made  in  the  AUTO  business — hun- 
dreds more  will  be  made  in  the  future— The  FARM  TRACTOR 
BUSINESS  is  the  next  great  business  that  will  make  count- 
less fortunes  for  men  who  have  skill  and  courage — Why  not 
learn  this  business  while  it  Is  still  young— grow  up  with  it 
— make  money — be  independent?  Go  over  to  the  office  at 
1220  Post  Street  any  day  or  evening  and  talk  it  over  with 
Mr.  Hymer  or  Mr.  Nabors — 


—Tractor  Operator 
— Auto  Repairing; 
— Iirnitlon  Expert 
—  Marhlnlat 
—Civil  Knsrlneer 
— Gaa  Engineer 
—Radio  Operator 
— Auto  Salesman 

— Short  Anto 


— Tractor  Salesms 
— Vulcanising; 
— Battery  Expert 
— Lathe  Hand 
— Mechanical 

Drafting; 
— Plan  Heading 
— Service  Man 


— Tractor  Mechanic 
— Weldlnjr 
— Farm  Tractor* 
— Electrical 
Engineer 
— Electrician 
—Eat  Imatl  ng 
-Mnthematlce 


Course  far  Owner* — Drlvera — Women 


Mj^T"  If  you  can't  visit  this  big  school.  Name   . . 

—  then  check  the  trade  you  want  to 
learn — Mall  this  coupon  today — Full  In- 
formation will  come  In  the  next  mall.  Address 


Hsald's  Automobile  and  Tractor  School 

1220  Post  St,  S.  F. 

The    largest    and    best    equipped  trade  school     on  the 
Pacific  Coast — 32  Instructors — over  2000  students  annually 
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GAS  POWER  ITEMS 

Weekly  Tractor  Demonstrations. 

The  Fresno  Tractor  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association,  according  to 
President  Webb,  is  holding  weekly 
tractor  demonstrations  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  city.  Farmers  come 
from  miles  around  to  see  the  tractors 
at  work  under  conditions  similar  to 
their  own,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  gratifying,  not  only  to  the  deal- 
ers in  making  sales,  but  to  the  farm- 
ers in  making  buys.  A  parade  moves 
through  the  strets  of  Fresno  on  Sat- 
urdays and  plows  on  a  nearby  field 
Saturday  afternoon,  sometimes  con- 
tinuing the  demonstration  through 
the  week. 

Combination  of  Tractor  Associations. 

The  association  of  tractor  and  im- 
plement dealers,  which  has  been  hold- 
ing such  profitable  and  numerous 
demonstrations  in  Tulare  County,  es- 
pecially in  the  Porterville  district,  is 
about  to  join  the  Fresno  Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealers'  Association. 
Local  and  State  Associations  Affiliate. 

The  Yuba-Sutter  Tractor  &  Imple- 
ment Association,  which  consists 
mostly  of  salesmen  with  headquarters 
in  Marysville,  applied  March  28  for 
affiliated  membership  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  &  Implement  Associa- 
tion. Other  local  dealers'  associa- 
tions are  considering  the  same  move- 
ment. 

Plowing  Away  from  Hops. 

F.  L.  White,  of  Yolo  County,  uses 
a  20-12  Monarch  tractor,  and  a  John 
Deere  power  lift  plow,  turning  the 
soil  on  his  hop  ranch.  He  finds  it  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  plowing  close  to 
the  poles  and  throwing  the  dirt  away 
from  the  vines.  This  indicates  good 
control  and  steering  qualties. 
Demonstration  Improved  Soil. 

An  observer  of  one  of  the  previous 
tractor  demonstrations  and  one  who 
lives  in  that  vicinity  remarks  that 
the  extra  deep  plowing  which  that 
field  was  given  has  done  lots  of  good 
to  the  ground.  It  made  the  next  sea- 
son's work  much  easier,  and  the  soil 
could  be  handled  very  soon  after  the 
rains,  something  that  could  not  be 
done  before,  as  water  remained  too 
near  the  surface. 

Tractor  Driver  Bides  on  Implement. 

The  California  Moline  Plow  Com- 
pany expects  to  have  several  of  their 
tractors  at  the  Sacramento  Demon- 
stration. These  will  be  shown  ready 
to  connect  up  as  a  one-man  outfit  with 
six  or  eight  different  farm  imple- 
ments, so  attached  that  the  tractor 
driver  rides  on  the  implement,  but  is 
close  to  the  tractor.  This  is  one  of 
the  two  two-wheel  tractors  on  the 
market. 

Automatic  Engine  Oiler. 

A  clever  labor  saver  in  oiling  a  gas 
engine  and  one  which  practically  as- 
sures adequate  oiling  is  that  designed 
by  S.  P.  Hale  of  Madera  County  for 
his  irrigation  pump  engine  last  sea- 
son. He  set  a  5-gallon  coal  oil  can 
on  a  shelf  in  the  corner  above  his 
head  in  the  pump  house,  and  con- 
nected a  tube  from  a  stopcock  in  the 
can  to  the  engine. 


DO  SUMMER  FIELD  WORK  BY 
NIGHT. 


You  don't  have  to  travel  long  in 
California  in  the  summertime  to  find 
people  who  are  unable  to  work  their 
horses  or  mules  through  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Likewise  they  are  unable  to 
use  their  stock  after  dark.  Many  of 
these  people  are  now  seeing  how  they 
can  work  a  tractor  through  the  heat 
of  the  day  with  the  driver  sitting  In 
comparative  comfort  under  a  parasol, 
and  another  driver  running  the  trac- 
tor all  night  long  when  working  is 
much  more  comfortable  all  around. 
All  that  is  necesary  is  to  put  one  of 
the  several  electric  or  gas  lighting 
arrangements  on  the  tractor.  If  there 
is  not  enough  work  to  keep  it  going 
day  and  night  frequently  the  operator 
will  find  it  more  desirable  to  do  his 
field  work  at  night  rather  than  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  By  so  doing  he 
will  probably  get  the  fields  cultivated 
oftener  and  will  get  greater  yields 
than  he  could  with  insufficient  horse 
cultivation  kept  to  minimum  by  lack 
of  light  at  night  and  by  intense  heat 
la  the  day  time. 


w  Me  Facts ! 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  tractor  you  have  every  right  to  say  to  the  manu- 
facturer: "Show  me  what  the  USERS  of  your  tractor  have  to  say. 
Show  me  that  it  has  already  proved  itself  economical  and  practical  in  every- 
day work.  Show  me  the  figures  your  users  have  given  you  so  that  I  may 
figure  costs  and  so  determine  why  I  should  own  one  of  your  tractors." 

Here,  then,  is  part  of  one  of  the  large  number  of  letters  constantly  received 
from  farmers  telling  us  what  their  Cleveland  Tractors  do  for  them. 


To  begin  with,  I  used  my  Cleveland 
Tractor  to  plow  about  305  acres  during 
1918  and  used  double  discs,  two  60  tooth 
harrows  and  a  heavy  wooden  drag  on  one 
load  for  fitting. 

When  I  plowed  I  covered  from  eight  to 
ten  acres  a  day  with  a  two-bottom  gang 
and  covered  about  40  acres  a  day  with 
the  harrows. 

I  harvested  1 50  acres  of  wheat  and  oats 
at  25  acres  per  day. 

In  July  I  used  the  Cleveland  in  loading 
hay,  and  got  in  the  crop  from  1 40  acres  at 
the  rate  of  about  35  tons  a  day. 


Besides  these  things,  I  used  my  Cleveland 
for  a  great  many  belt  jobs — put  in  300 
tons  of  ensilage  in  32  hours,  on  30  gallons 
of  kerosene,  for  instance. 

/  now  £eep  six  horses,  instead  of  the 
fourteen  I  had  before  and  need  two  men 
less  than  previously. 

My  Cleveland  is  in  excellent  condition, 
ready  for  the  1919  season,  and  counting 
everything,  I  haven't  spent  over  $10  for 
repairs. 

F.  H.  Johnson, 

New  Augusta,  Indiana. 


Such  specific,  definite  facts  tell  why  the  Cleveland  is  so  fully  justifying 
the  faith  that  so  many  farmers  have  placed  in  this  compact,  powerful 
Tractor.  Write  today  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  youf 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19079  Euclid  Ave. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  largest  producers  of  track-laying  tractors  in  the  world 

Cleveland  Tractor 

Mr.  C.  E.  Everett  of  North  Cambridge  St.,  Orange,  Calif.,  writes  under  date  of  March  17th, 
1919: 

"My  Cleveland  Tractor,  bought  in  June,  1918,  has  given  me  every  satisfaction.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  only  tractor  on  the  market  suitable  for  orchard  work,  being  easily  handled, 
gets  closer  to  the  trees,  without  injury,  than  with  horses.  So  far  my  upkeep  expense  is  negli- 
gible, while  the  cost  of  operation  is  surprisingly  low." 

Send  for  "The  Story  of  Cleveland  Tractor  Company,"  Illustrated.  Free  as  long  as  our  supply  lasts. 

"SO  Minutes  from  Service" 


ifi  .i 
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PEERLESS  -   CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  -  BRISCOE 

1616- 1624  S.  FIGUER0A  ST.  -  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
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Good  Drainage  without  Ditches  or  Tile. 


"Any  land  with  subsoil  moisture 
close  to  the  surface  or  saturated  with 
alkaline  salt  must  be  subdrained  to 
produce  profitable  crops.  Our  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  the  action  of 
drainage  renders  any  soil  more  friable 
and  porous,  so  it  will  admit  air  and 
heat.  Marine  Meadow  Ranch,  located 
in  Solano  county,  gopher-tiled  500 
acres  which  M'as  unfit  for  any  farming 
in  1914,  but  which  yielded  a  paying 
grain  crop  the  following  season.  In 
the  fall  of  1  915  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  began  to  work  a  gopher- 
tiler  at  its  Arlington  ranch  in  River- 
side county.  About  100  acres  of  heavy 
clay  soil  were  tiled  in  lines  40  to  60 
feet  apart  at  a  depth  of  three  to  three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  fall  to  the  main 
is  not  quite  sufficient  to  provide  a 
good  drainage.  The  results,  however, 
were  beyond  expectation.  Twenty- 
five  acres  of  the  one  hundred  could 
not  be  farmed  at  all  on  account  or 
surface  water;  but  after  gophering, 
the  land  dried  out  rapidly  and  is  now 
producing  a  good  crop  every  year. 

,Low  Cost  of  Installation. 

"Clay  tile  drainage,  of  course,  is 
preferable;  but  on  account  of  its  high 
cost,  is  not  always  feasible.  A  very 
satisfactory  drainage  system  can  be 
installed  through  use  of  the  Killefer 
gopher  tiler  at  a  small  expense.  This 
gopher  tiler  has  been  used  over  five 
years  in  Southern  California  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  machine 
will  'tile'  one  acre  an  hour  at  a  cost 
of  $2  to  $5  per  acre  as  operating  ex- 
pense (depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  subsoil);  while  a  clay  tile  drain- 
age would  cost  $30  to  $50  per  acre. 

How  This  Gopher  Works. 

"The  drain  is  made  by  an  eight- 
inch  ball  (a  smaller  ball  is  not  ad- 
visable), which  follows  a  subsoiler, 
making    a    continuous  underground 


passage,  especially  in  wet  clay,  but 
leaves  it  open"  enough  from  above  to 
give  surplus  water  a  chance  to  drain 
in.  A  75-horsepower  tractor  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  pull  the  gopher-tiler 
to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  a 
subsoil  of  sedimentary  nature.  In 
heavy  subsoil,  the  power  of  two  trac- 
tors is  essential." 


Needs  Considerable  Power. 

John  Ruopp  of  the  Patterson  Ranch 
Co.  in  Ventura  county  also  responds 
with  the  following  experiences: 

"When  we  purchased  our  gopher 
tiler,  we  owned  the  Fowler  steam 
plow  tackle,  the  engines  of  which  de- 
veloped something  like  125  horse- 
power.   These  engines  are  so  power- 


before  gophering.  Where  the  leveling 
is  not  done.  Mr.  Ruopp  notes  that  go- 
pher holes  put  in  at  a  varying  grade 
exert  their  benefits  only  partly  by 
carrying  of  water.  Much  of  the  bene- 
fit accrues  as  a  result  of  loosening  the 
subsoil,  improvement  of  the  physical 
condition  of  all  the  soil,  and  better 
moisture  distribution. 

Adequate  drainage  ditches  must  be 
provided  to  carry  the  water  from  the 
ends  of  the  gopher  holes;  and  each 
outlet  needs  a  length  of  drain  tile  to 


Gophrr-ilriiinnicc    niilvlilni'   making   iimlrrer  I    pnxtinKf   to   <lrnin  ml  xurpliiH  w 

Three  •>■«  tractors  hitched  twtoi  t<>  pull  it  on  tin-  Saata  Mm.-ir 


So  writes  Karl  Rudorf  to  Robert 
Oxnard  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  answering  our  request  for  the 
latter's  experience  in  subsoiling. 


Waterloo  Boy  Tractors 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows 

A  wonderful  combination  for  first-class  results. 
Complete  Information,  Literature,  Etc.,  Furnished. 
Tent  No.  11,  Tractor  Demonstration  Field. 
May  5th  to  Uth. 


Simplicity  the  Keynote 
Accessibility  of  all  parts—The  Conveniences 
Man'fd  by  a  Deere  Factory—The  Quality 

John  Deere  Plows  Work  Perfectly 
Behind  Any  Tractor 

SEE  THEM  AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD 


ful  that  we  were  able  to  draw  the 
tiling  machine  at  its  maximum  depth 
of  about  four  feet  with  the  cone  at- 
tached through  any  soil  we  encoun- 
tered. Since  selling  that  tackle,  we 
have  had  to  use  only  a  75  h.p.  tractor. 
This  did  not  develop  sufficient  power 
to  give  satisfactory  results.  We  tried 
drawing  the  machine  through  the 
ground  first  without  the  cone  and 
then  attaching  the  cone  to  the  sub- 
soiler going  through  the  slot  made 
the  first  time.  We  have  also  tried 
drawing  the  subsoiler  at  a  depth  of 
about  two  feet  and  then  repeating 
through  the  same  slot  at  a  greater 
depth.  We  have  not  attempted  to  use 
two  tractors  in  tandem,  but  have  heard 
of  others  attempting  it  with  poor  suc- 
cess. Conditions  of  the  soil  or  differ- 
ent soil  might  give  good  results  with 
less  tractor  power.  In  our  own  case, 
the  light  soil  which  allowed  us  to 
draw  this  implement  at  sufficient 
depth  with  the  Caterpillar  tractor  did 
not  particularly  need  this  subsoiler; 
and  the  land  that  did  need  the  sub- 
soiler required  a  greater  power. 

Benefits  Justify  Repetition. 

"The  benefits  accruing  from  this 
drainage,  where  it  could  be  properly 
done,  were  apparent  and  valuable. 
We  never  considered  that  this  method 
took  the  place  of  permanent  drain  tile, 
but  that  it  supplemented  a  drainage 
system^  Under  certain  conditions,  for 
instance,  where  a  party  might  have  a 
short-time  lease  not  justifying  the  ex- 
pense of  permanent  tile,  he  might  to 
advantage  spend  the  nominal  amount 
necessary  for  gopher-tilage.  The  ben- 
efits to  be  expected  from  this  tilage 
properly  done  are  so  great  compared 
with  the  nominal  cost,  that  it  may 
economically  be  done  every  third  or 
fourth  year  so  the  maximum  benefits 
may  continue.  We  know  of  land 
which  has  been  benefited  and  the  ex- 
pense justified  for  putting  these  lines 
through.  30  feet  apart. 

"We  have  observed  holes  sufficient 
to  allow  some  drainage  effects  the 
fifth  year  after  having  been  put  in. 
The  greatest  benefits  may  be  expected 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year;  and 
under  unfavorable  conditions  only  the 
first  two  or  three  years." 

How  and  When  to  Gopher. 

In  putting  in  these  lines,  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  and  lower  the  im- 
plement satisfactorily  over  uneven 
ground  so  that  the  gopher  holes  will 
be  at  a  true  grade.  Mr.  Rudorf  sug- 
gests that  it  should  be  well  leveled 


ater  anil  mlmlt  air  unit  heat  to  the  «oil. 
Co. 'a  ranch  In  Urnncr  county. 

keep  it  from  caving  in.  The  shorter 
the  lines,  the  better  their  results. 
They  should  run  crosswise  of  the 
slope  of  underground  water  in  order 
to  cut  the  veins. 

Prom  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of 


CroHK   -i  ■  tic. ii   of  Kophrr  drain. 

May  is  the  best  time  to  gopher-tile 
land,  according  to  Mr.  Rudorf.  At 
this  time  the  subsoil  still  contains 
moisture,  but  not  so  much  as  during 
the  rainy  season  when  heavy  rains 
might  cause  the  lines  to  cave  in  and 
wash  away  the  lose  dirt.  September 
and  early  October  are  also  suitable. 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICT  ORGANIZ- 
ATION. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Merced  County  Farm  Bureau 
directors  to  get  them  to  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  Irwin  bill 
then  before  the  Legislature.  The  bill 
was  intended  to  change  methods  of 
organization  of  irrigation  districts  ana 
the  voting  of  bonds.  The  Merced  peo- 
ple refused  to  take  action.  They  want 
something  still  different  but  apparent- 
ly reasonable.  They  favor  requiring  a 
majority  for  organization  and  two- 
thirds  for  voting  bonds. 

The  Great  Western  Power  Company, 
of  California,  is  planning  to  spend  six 
million  dollars  for  development  work. 


April 
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The  movement  to  better  Cars 
in  which  Maxwell  shares 

OBSERVATIONS  recently  made  among  farmers  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  buy  better  automobiles.    They  want 
a  little  more  luxury,  and  at  the  same  time  don't  care  to 
waive  the  consideration  of  economy. 

For  a  motor  car  to  a  farmer  is  a  piece  of  time-saving,  comfort- 
giving,  dollar-saving  machinery. 

Hence  the  tendency  toward  Maxwell  has  a  good  reason 
behind  it.  / 

For  this  car  has  not  only  a  self  starter,  and  demountable  rims, 
but  other  points  of  luxury  that  make  it  popular  on  the  boulevards 
of  the  big  cities. 

Still  it  is  not  a  "boulevard"  car.  For  it  is  built  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  rough  and  ready  use,  good  roads  and  bad,  mud  and 
concrete,  a  trail  as  well  as  asphalt. 

It  is  built  to  be  everlastingly  reliable.  And  this  is  how  re- 
liability has  come  to  be  its  middle  name. 

Five  years  ago  a  very  simple  chassis  was  designed.  Simple  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  build,  easy  to  run,  free  from  trouble;  and 
simple  so  that  it  would  have  no  "grand  opera  moods." 

Today  300,000  Maxwells  have  been  built  on  this  original 
chassis  plan.  More  than  1000  improvements  have  been  made; 
but  never  one  single  radical  change  in  design. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  business  monument  to  the  policy 
of  doing  one  thing  and  doing  it  well  than  the 
product  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company. 

It  saves  you  money  three  ways  and  returns 
you  a  sum  of  satisfaction  on  which  you  can  draw 
interest  for  100,000  miles. 


$895  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Turlock  Irrigation  District  Crops 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  I'resg.] 


The  Turlock  Irrigation  District  has 
carried  out  a  system  for  the  past  five 
years  of  having  its  ditch  tenders 
gather  information  from  every  farmer 
in  the  district  as  to  what  crops  he  in- 
tended to  plant.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  figuring  how  much  water  will 
be  required.  The  information  is 
usually  tabulated  by  April  1.  Some 
changes  are  made  in  the  plans  of  the 
five  or  six  thousand  irrigators  in  the 
district,  but  these  offset  each  other 
to  some  extent  and  final  reports  gen- 
erally would  not  show  a  great  change. 
Of  the  176,000  acres  in  the  Turlock  Ir- 
rigation District,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Tuolumne,  San  Joaquin,  and  Mer- 
ced rivers  and  by  the  Sierra  foothills, 
nearly  all  could  be  irrigated,  and 
there  is  an  increase  of  irrigated  area 
each  year. 


than  half.  Plans  may  easily  change 
before  second-crop  beans  are  planted, 
but  interest  in  these  also  is  curtailed. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why 
alfalfa  acreage  is  reduced  at  this  time 
of  greater  content  among  dairymen. 
Cantaloupes  last  year  dropped  in 
acreage  because  it  was  feared  they 
would  lose  out  in  transportation  in 
favor  of  more  substantial  foodstuffs. 
They  are  coming  back  this  year  and 
watermelons  are  increased  nearly 
four-fold.  Casabas  also  are  greatly 
increased — about  five-fold.  That  irri- 
gated grain  is  profitable  even  on  high- 
priced  land  is  indicated  by  the  per- 
sistence of  this  crop.  Most  of  it  was 
followed  last  year  by  beans  and  corn 
(grain  sorghums).  More  than  half 
the  irrigated  grain  this  year  will  pro- 
duce corn  and  beans  afterward.  Sweet 


TlllLOCK  CROP  ACREAGE  ESTIMATES  AS  OE  APRIL  1ST. 

Item  I  1918 

| Irrigated)    Dry    |  Secon 
I  1st  crop  |  farmed  |  crop 


Alfalfa   

34,402 

15,084  i 

1,567 

3,020 

229 

10,785 

903 

25,399 

2,357 

3,854 

2,803 

Watermelons   

838 

Total  acres*   

101,235 

18,617 


16.795 


3,874 


20.848 


1919 

Irrigated 

Dry 

Second 

1st  crop 

farmed 

crop 

30,920 

'  1,434 

6,299 

848 

11,661 

1,401 

41 

295 

8,278 

474 

82 

1,185 

196 

995 

12,804 

5,266 

6.460 

872 

195 

59 

25,242 

11,076 

131 

3,472 

94 

7 

4,293 

236 

2,893 

761 

3.083 

143 

22 

677 

2 

63 

101,419 

20,766 

19,775 

•Includes  acreages  of  minor  crops  not  tabulated. 


The  Government  figures  on  water- 
melons quoted  on  page  660  of  this 
Issue  aparently  do  not  cover  even  the 
Turlock  district.  The  table  presents 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
bean  situation,  plans  being  to  reduce 
the  "first  crop"  bean  acreage  by  more 


potatoes  proved  profitable  last  year 
all  through  the  Turlock  and  Merced 
County  irrigated  districts,  partly  be- 
cause the  small  sizes  were  sold  for 
$25  per  ton.  These  had  before  been 
fed  to  hogs.  So  the  acreage  will  be 
increased  this  year.   


WESTERN  HAY  SITUATION 


We  were  confidentially  informed  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  the  hay  market 
was  to  go  to  pieces  within  about  ten 
days  but  it  didn't  and  isn't,  even  with 
new  hay  about  ready  to  come  on  the 
market  in  the  South.  The  Govern- 
ment last  week  ordered  3,000  tons 
compressed  hay  for  shipment  to  New 
York  and  3,000  tons  for  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines.  Several  thousand 
tons  have  also  been  shipped  from 
California  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Looking  over  the  Gov- 
ernment hay  reports  for  the  Mis- 
souri and  Western  States,  we  note  a 
firm  demand  for  hay  and  no  liberal 
offerings  in  every  State  except  Ari- 
zona where  the  imminence  of  new 
hay  has  weakened  prices.  Northern 
stocks  are  moving  to  nothern  termin- 
al markets.  Leading  Missouri,  Utah 
and  Texas  markets  are  very  shy  of 
hay.  First  cutting  alfalfa  is  quite 
generally  in  the  shock  in  the  warmer 
districts  of  California;  and  while 
this  is  generally  weedy,  the  good  hay- 
ing weather  has  helped  to  make  it 
of  better  quality  than  usual. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Pea  picking  for  the  canneries  will 
commence  in  about  two  weeks  from 
date  of  this  issue.  There  are  al- 
most 500  acres  in  the  Empire  dis- 
trict. 

The  world  is  never  more  than  60 
days  ahead  of  starvation,  according 
to  estimates  recently  made.  If  all 
crops  should  happen  to  fail  for  three 
months  at  a  time  none  of  us  would  be 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

Buyers  of  Almeda  county  peas  for 
eastern  markets  are  offering  four  to 
five  cents  per  pound  and  will  soon 
be  shipping  to  the  East  in  carlots. 
Early  peas  for  Bay  markets  are  being 
received  at  about  400  bags  daily. 

First-crop  alfalfa  is  being  cut 
quite  generally  in  Stanislaus  County. 
Some  of  it  is  pretty  weedy.  Two 
portable  alfalfa  mills  are  running 
fall  blast  at  Salida  grinding  alfalfa 
meal  and  loading  it  directly  into  the 
cars. 

After  the  sigmlng  of  the  armistice 


the  U.  S.  War  Department  released 
111,000  tons  of  nitrate  to  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  to  add  to  the 
40,000  tons  Received  from  Chile  last 
year  too  late  for  agricultural  distri- 
bution. These  151,000  tons  have  all 
been  sold  to  American  farmers  at 
$81  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point, 
in  orders  ranging  from  200  pounds  to 
300  tons.  This  nitrate  is  being  han- 
dled by  500  Federal  nitrate  distribu- 
tors. 

Irrigators  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
man, Stanislaus  County  are  to  pay 
$2  per  acre  per  year  for  the  irriga- 
tion company's  water,  as  against  $1 
previously  paid.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  company  to  carry 
out  certain  improvements  and  ser- 
vice betterments  according  to  orders 
of  the  railroad  commission.  The 
company  irrigated  10,016  acres  in 
1918.  The  manager's  salary  is  fixed 
at  $1,200. 

A  fourth  experimental  farm  has  re- 
cently been  undertaken  by  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company.  It  consists  of  53% 
acres  near  Escalon;  and  while  it  is 
under  lease  until  next  fall,  a  number 
of  improvements  are  already  being 
made  by  the  Sperry  people.  Hog- 
tight  fences  are  being  built,  as  this 
ranch  will  be  used  chiefl>  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  out  mixed  feeds  for 
hogs  and  poultry.  The  first  experi- 
mental farm  of  the  Sperry  people 
near  Farmersville  will  not  be  oper- 
ated next  year,  but  their  experimental 
farm  number  two  of  300  acres  and 
their  experimental  farm  number  three 
will  be  cropped  again. 

Argentine  wheat  stocks  totalled 
39,096,400  bushels,  December  31, 
1918.  A  crop  has  just  been  harvested 
which  is  estimated  at  187,353,500 
bushels.  The  local  consumption  and 
seeding  requirements  will  be  about 
66,060.000  bushels,  leaving  160,380.900 
bushels  for  export.  The  Argentine 
government  has  fixed  a  minimum 
price  of  $1.55  per  bushel  for  export 
wheat.  The  U.  S.  shipping  board  has 
quoted  a  rate  of  94c.  per  bushel 
freight  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New 
York  and  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome  is  authority 
for  a  rate  of  34c.  per  bushel  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Liverpool.   This  will 


make  the  price  of  Argentine  wheat  in 
New  York  $2.49  per  bushel  and  in 
Liverpool  $1.89  per  bushel.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  British  gov- 
ornment  has  fixed  the  selling  price 
on  imported  wheat  at  $2.40  per  bushel. 

The  Imperial  Valley  lettuce  sea- 
son is  about  closed  up  now  on  ac- 
count of  warm  weather  as  shown  by 
R.  G.  Risser's  Government  Crop  Re- 
port. San  Fernando  growers  have 
been  shipping,  but  due  to  a  recent 
price  drop,  they  are  holding  what 
they  can  until  the  Imperial  Valley 
crop  is  out  of  the  way.    Several  car- 


loads have  gone  from  the  Watsonville 

district,  but  the  Bay  district  has  just 
begun  cutting  and  the  Sacramento 
crop  is  heading  nicely  for  shipments 
beginning  about  next  week. 

Potatoes  should  be  handled  care- 
fully and  not  as  though  they  were 
cobblestones.  The  potato  is  a  living 
thing,  with  a  protective  skin,  which 
it  is  able  to  keep  intact  if  it  has  a  fair 
chance. 

When  honestly  done,  farm  cost  ac- 
counting furnishes  a  direct  and  sare 
basis  on  which  to  work  out  a  more 
profitable  business  management  for 
the  farm. 


.Keeps'  spindles  smooth  as  glass 


The  surface  of  any  spindle 
shows  rough  through  the  mi- 
croscope. But  the  powdered 
mica  in  Mica  Axle  Grease  fills 
up  this  roughness  and  makes 
spindles  smooth  as  glass.  Then 
the  grease  works  better  and 
lasts  twice  as  long.  No  hot 
boxes.  Ask  your  dealer.  Buy 
by  the  pail. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Ciliiornia) 


MIC 

AXLE  CREASI 


MICA 

I  AXLE  GREASE 

STANDARD  OIL COMfMNY I 
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AGRICULTURE-HORTICULTURE 

The  Strawberry  acreage  in  the 
United  States  is  put  this  year  at  58,- 
159  acres  as  against  83,139  acres  last 
year  and  107,000  acres  in  1917. 

Formalin  does  not  control  rhizoc- 
tonia  on  potatoes,  all  statements  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  accord- 
ing to  the  emphatic  statement  of 
Eugene  Grubb. 

Fifteen  hundred  jackrabbits  were 
killed  at  Nicola  us  (Sac.)  on  April  6  in 
a  district  drive.  Several  hundred 
visitors  helped  local  men  in  the  round 
up.  The  animals  filled  three  wagon- 
beds. 

During  the  next  few  years  the 
manure  spreader  will  justify  its  ex- 
istence more  than  ever  before.  All 
stable  waste  should  be  spread  over 
the  land  before  any  of  its  fertility  is 
lost. 

Reports  generally  to  date  indicate 
100  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  peaches  for 
the  state  judging  only  on  condition. 
It  is  too  early  for  a  definite  estimate 
but  the  bloom  in  peach  districts  has 
been  heavy  and  strong. 

Mills  in  the  Puget  Sound  are  said 
to  be  quoting  a  price  of  15  cents  on 
apple  boxes  and  some  large  contracts 
are  reported  at  14  cents  at  which 
price  a  contract  for  one  million  boxes 
was  recently  closed  it  is  stated. 

There  is  the  prospect  of  a  big  apple 
and  pear  crop  in  the  southern  apple 
and  pear  growing  sections,  on  con- 
dition of  trees  up  to  the  18th.,  accord- 
ing to  George  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Dep- 
uty, State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure reports  that  the  Commercial 
peach  acreage  in  western  New  York 
has  been  reduced  at  least  20%  since 
the  winter  of  1917-18  while  Ohio  is 
reported  to  have  suffered  a  40%  de- 
crease. 

The  weed  fight  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ard routine  operations  on  the  farm, 
and  it  represents  a  large  proportion 
of  the  labor  necessary  to  produce 
crops.  No  other  single  feature  of 
farming  requires  such  universal  and 
unceasing  attention  as  do  the  weeds. 

Eighty  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
produced  in  Ohio  experiments  as  an 
average  from  one  ton  of  acid  phos- 
phate. Unfertilized  clover  crops  fol- 
lowing the  wheat  have  produced  an 
increase  sufficient  to  pay  all  cost  of 
fertilizing,  leaving  the  increase  of 
wheat  as  clear  gain. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eleven  pounds  of  old  seal  bones 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  reported 
to  be  sold  to  a  Seattle  firm  for  $29  a 
ton  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Af- 
ter deducting  $140  due  to  the  natives 
for  collecting,  the  balance  will  be 
turned  into  the  U.  S.  treasury. 

Although  spraying  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  of  orchard  operations, 
the  value  of  the  crop  is  so  greatly  in- 
creased thereby  that  it  is  a  com- 
paratively small  investment,  the  ex- 
pense amounting  to  only  a  fraction  of 
the  returns  directly  due  to  the  prac- 
tice. Orchard  spraying  is,  in  fact,  an 
exceedingly  cheap  form  of  insurance. 

Fruits  valued  at  $27,081,396  were 
imported  from  foreign  countries  dur- 
ing 1915.  Bananas  constituted  50  per 
cent  of  the  imports,  having  a  valua- 
tion of  $13,512,960.  Imports  ol 
lemons  were  valued  at  $3,730,075,  and 
the  imports  of  currants,  figs,  grapes, 
olives,  and  pineapples  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars  each. 

Sweet  potatoes  slowly  advanced  in 
production  for  many  years  before  the 
war,  and  in  no  year  did  the  crop 
reach  60,000,000  bushels,  but  in  1915 
production  jumped  to  75,000,000  bush- 
els, and,  after  a  recession  in  1916,  rose 
to  84,000,000  bushels  in  1917  and  86,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1918.  This  crop  has 
no  foreign  trade. 

The  160  acre  peach  orchard  of 
Landram  and  Clough,  near  Atwater 
(Merced  Co.),  Is  reported  sold  re- 
cently for  $53,000.  The  orchard  is 
ten  years  old,  and  is  composed  of 
half  cling  and  half  freestone  peaches. 

Strawberries  are  now  being  har- 
vested at  Watsonville.  It  is  expected 
they  will  turn  off  the  largest  crop  in 
years. 

Twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  on  one  side 
of  the  road  and  thirty  acres  on  the 
other  are  irrigated  from  the  same 
pump  and  surface  pipe  by  S.  P.  Hale 


of  Fairmead.  All  last  summer,  he 
carried  several  hundred  feet  of  sur- 
face irrigation  pipe  back  and  forth 
across  the  road  to  get  water  to  the 
proper  high  points  in  the  two  fields. 
This  spring  he  has  laid  a  line  of  sur- 
face pipe  along  the  fence  in  the  home 
field  to  a  point  opposite  the  high  point 
in  the  other  field.  At  a  cost  of  $18  he 
has  laid  concrete  pipe  across  the  road 
and  now  the  surface  pipe  empties  into 
the  concrete  and  the  water  bounces 
merrily  out  on  the  other  side  with 
never  any  need  of  moving  the  surface 
pipe  across  the  road. 

"There  has  been  a  big  stir  in 
Lake    County   Pears    for    the  past 


three  weeks,  and  prices  have  risen 
from  $50  a  ton  orchard  run,  to  $75  a 
ton  orchard  run.  Most  growers  have 
sold.  Prospects  right  now  are  most 
promising  for  a  bully  crop  of  both 
prunes  and  pears.  Prune  blossoms 
are  just  falling  (April  21),  and  pears 
are  in  full  bloom.  The  bidding  for 
pears  is  most  spirited,  20  cents  is  of- 
fered for  our  dried  pears — orchard 
run;  taking  everything  decent."  This 
invigorating  report  comes  from  Fred 
G.  Stokes,  Horticultural  Commission- 
er of  Lake  County. 

A.  J.  Maulsberry,  of  Fresno,  who 
delivered  the  first  bale  of  cotton  to 
the  local  gin  last  season  used  Oliver 


cotton  planters  and  cultivators,  such 
as  have  been  satisfactorily  used  for 
several  years  in  Southern  California 
and  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  See  the 
Oliver  exhibit  at  the  Sacramento  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Demonstration. 

The  melon  growers  of  Manteca  will 
have  a  shipping  shed  of  their  own 
and  a  very  extensive  business  this 
year.  Over  400  acres  in  cantaloupes, 
besides  casabas  and  watermelons, 
will  take  some  handling.  A  great 
deal  of  the  planting  has  been  done, 
with  the  ground  in  fine  shape,  with 
all  conditions  most  promising,  espe- 
cially that  of  present  moisture  and 
future  supply. 


QUICK  AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

DERISHABLE  garden  truck  must 
*  reach  the  market  as  fresh  and 
sound  as  when  loaded  at  home.  The 
Nash  rear  drive  trucks  have  proved 
themselves  reliable  and  economical 
units  for  this  class  of  hauling.  The 
automatic  locking  differential  pre- 
vents spinning  of  the  driving  wheels, 
thus  saving  tires  and  fuel. 

With  pneumatic  tire  equipment  these  trucks 
will  travel  up  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  and  the 
long  flat  springs  assure  a  minimum  of  jar,  thus 
protecting  the  load  from  danger  of  crushing. 

We  will  exhibit  at  the 
Tractor  Demonstration,  Sacramento,  May  6-11. 

PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO 

Distributors 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 
Pacific  Coast  Points. 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 
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A  73,000  Bushel  Grain  Loading  Station 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  I " ■  *  —  — .  I 


With  milling  concerns  throughout 
California  recommending  handling 
California  wheat  in  bulk,  and  the 
growing  interest  among  the  grain 
farmers  of  the  State  in  this  econom- 
ical and  modern  way  of  handling 
grain,  several  designs  have  been  pre- 
pared for  loading  stations  at  shipping 
points  which  will  materially  aid  in 
the  handling  of  bulk  grain  for  the  cur- 
rent season's  crop. 

Connecting  Link  of  System. 

Several  of  these  connecting  links 
between  the  farmers'  bulk  grain  stor- 
age and  handling  facilities  and  bulk 
handling  cars  of  the  railways  have 
been  designed  for  local  co-operative 
organizations  of  grain  growers  with 
the  capacity  of  25,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  An  even  more  pronounced  ef- 
fort to  convert  California  grain  han- 
dling methods  to  the  bulk  system 
through  the  erection  of  what  practi- 
cally amounts  to  a  community  ele- 
vator, is  forecasted  in  the  design  of  a 
73.000  bushel  capacity  loading  station, 
consisting  of  twelve  of  the  largest- 
sized  metal  grain  storage  bins  recent- 
ly introduced  to  the  grain  farmers  for 
individual  bulk  storage  on  ranches 
throughout  the  State. 

Twelve-Bin  Loading  Station. 

Those  twelve  metal  grain  bins,  each 
of  which  is  22  feet  1  inch  in  diameter 
by  21  feet  5  inches  high,  which  are 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  six 
bins  to  a  row,  with  each  bin  mounted 
on  a  conical  reinforced  concrete  base. 
It  is  planned  to  erect  this  structure  at 
one  of  the  important  grain-shipping 
points  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  in  time  for  its  use  in 
handling  and  shipping  the  current 
year's  crop. 

Built  Along  Side  Railway. 

It  will  be  located  along  side  a  rail- 
road siding  with  the  elevator  house 
adjacent  to  the  track  and  the  two 
rows  of  bins  extending  back  from  the 
railway  line.  Driveways  from  the 
main  road  will  make  ready  access  to 
the  plant,  the  wagons    and  trucks 

4  — 


loaded  with  bulk  grain  passing 
through  the  workhouse  tower  or  ele- 
vator building,  delivering  their  loads 
of  grain  into  a  receiving  pit  below  the 
grade  of  the  floor. 

The  design  prepared  for  this  twelve- 
bin  loading  stating  provides  two  con- 
veyor systems,  which  will  make  for 
dispatch  and  economy  in  the  handling 
of  the  grain,  whether  it  is  being  de- 


foundation  under  each  bin  are  10x10- 
mch  wooden  chutes  connected  to  a 
12-inch  unloading  screw  conveyor, 
which  is  located  in  a  tunnel  on  the 
center  line  between  the  two  rows  of 
bins.  Parallel  to  this  unloading 
screw  conveyor,  but  in  a  trestle  ap- 
proximately thirty-one  feet  above  the 
grade  line,  is  a  twelve-inch  loading 
screw  conveyor  with  thirty-inch  metal 
chutes  leading  from  the  same  to  each 
bin.  The  workhouse  tower,  fourteen 
feet  square  by  thirty-four  feet  high,  is 
connected  with  this  by  two  walkways, 
which  permit  the  operator  to  control 


bushel  of  storage  capacity,  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  bushel  cost  of 
bulk  grain  storage  facilities  in  rein- 
forced concrete,  which  is  the  only 
other  material  comparable  with  simi- 
lar fire,  vermin  and  weather-proof 
qualities. 

Automatic  Becefring  Machinery. 
When  in  actual  operation  grain  will 
be  received  from  ranches  in  wagons  or 
motor  trucks  either  of  which  will  be 
driven  upon  an  automatic  dumping 
gear  located  over  a  receiving  pit  of 
concrete  which  will  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  elevator  building.   It  will 


livered  to  the  storage  bins  for  tem- 
porary storage  prior  to  shipments  or 
conveyed  from  the  bins  through  the 
elevating  machinery  to  bulk  grain- 
carrying  cars  on  the  railway  spur  for 
shipment. 

Hodera  Conveyor  system. 
Leading  from  the  inverted  conical 


the  delivery  of  grain  to  any  particu- 
lar bin  and  watch  the  process  of 
storing  or  delivering. 

I.mv  (  list  of  Construction. 

According  to  schedule  this  rust-re- 
sisting sheet  metal  and  concrete  plant 
can  be  built  for  an  estimated  cost  of 
$17,068.    This  is  a  cost  of  0.234  per 


have  a  net  capacity  of  290  bushels  and 
is  capable  of  handling  approximately 
three  wagon  loads  of  grain.    This  is 
considered  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
a  temporary  choke-up  in  either  ele- 
vator or  conveyor  machinery. 
Thousand  Bushels  Pel  Hour. 
Grain  will  gravitate  from  the  re- 
(Conttnued  on  page  658.) 


THE  KILLEFER 


FUNG  COMPANY 


AT  THE- 


SACRAMENTO  DEMONSTRATION 

MAY  5th  TO  1 0th 

EVERYTHING  THAT  FOLLOWS  THE  TRACTOR 

We  will  have  on  exhibition  and  demonstration  our  full  line  of  Deep  Tillage  Implements 


SUBSOILERS 
CHISELS 

MOULDBOARD  PLOWS 

ORCHARD  AND  FIELD  CULTIVATORS 

AUTOMATIC  DISCS 


AUTOMATIC  LIFT  BEET  PLOWS 
BEAN  and  BEET  CULTIVATORS 
BEAN  CUTTERS 
WEEDERS  and  MULCHERS 
SECTIONAL  CROSSKILL 


Meet  us  in  the  Field — make  our  Tent  your  resting  place  and  let  us  show  you  what  wonderful  results 
are  being  obtained  by  those  who  are  using 

KILLEFER  DEEP  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS 

KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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15c  or  33c— Which? 


|  AUL1NG  a  ton  of  farm  products  is  costing  you  either  1  5c 
or  33c  for  every  mile,  depending  on  whether  you  use 
motor  trucks  or  horses. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  it  costs  1  5c  per 
ton  mile  to  haul  corn  and  wheat  to  market  with  motor  trucks  and 
that  it  costs  33c  to  haul  corn  and  30c  to  haul  wheat  with  horses. 
This  is  the  average  for  the  country.  In  some  sections,  it  costs 
49c  to  haul  corn  and  42c  to  haul  wheat  with  horses. 


There  is  One  Best  Way 


to  haul  farm  products  by  motdr  truck  and  that 
is  to  use  the  dependable  International  Motor 
Truck  with  service  and  quality  built  into  it  to 
the  last  part.  Our  many  years  of  experience 
in  developing  and  selling  power  equipment 
for  farm  use — engines,  tractors,  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  machines — and  all  the  knowledge  of 
farm  conditions  that  experience  has  given  us, 
are  built  into  the  International  Motor  Truck. 
It  will  prove  as  useful,  as  convenient  and  as 
profitable  as  your  engine,  tractor  or  automobile 
—  perhaps  more  so.  —  Every  part  —  engine, 


transmission,  internal  gear  drive  rear  axle  — 
is  made  to  work  efficiently  with  every  other 
part  under  country  road  and  load  conditions. 
It  is  a  truck  you  can  afford  to  buy  and  afford 
to  use.  There  is  a  style  of  body  and  size  of 
truck  to  meet  practically  every  hauling  require- 
ment. 

Give  us  your  annual  tonnage  to  and  from 
town,  and  we  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  an 
International  will  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. Write  now  so  you  will  have  complete 
information  to  use  when  you  need  it. 


Motor  Truck  Sales  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago  -:-  USA 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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SOIL    MOISTURE    AJTD  WALNUT 
PROPPING. 


[Written   for   Pacific   Rural    Prms  by 
Prof.       D.  Batchelcr,  Univ.  of  CaL] 

Questions  have  been  received  like 
this:  What  effect,  if  any,  irrigation 
of  walnuts  at  this  time  of  year,  say 
from  now  until  May  15,  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom  or  nuts  setting,  has 
upon  the  setting  of  the  crop?  Will 
early  irrigation  be  likely  to  cause 
nuts  to  drop? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger 
to  the  setting  of  the  walnut  crop  by 
thoroughly  irrigating  your  trees  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  never 
had  my  attention  called  to  a  case 
where  the  dropping  of  small  walnuts 
was  positively  due  to  irrigation  early 
In  the  season.  Such  results  might  pos- 
sibly follow  if  the  soil  had  been  al- 
lowed to  become  excessively  dry,  in 
which  case  the  longer  irrigation  is 
withheld  the  more  aggravated  the 
case  will  become.  Similar  results  are 
sometimes  seen  with  the  deciduous 
fruits,  especially  plums,  that  is,  that 
when  the  trees  are  dried  out  exces- 
sively and  then  irrigated,  there  is  a 
considerable  drop  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  irrigation.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  "June  drop,"  of  young 
walnuts  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able cultural  conditions  and  entirely 
aside  from  the  blight.  Such  dropping 
of  the  nuts  may  coincide  with  the  sea- 
son of  early  irrigation  without  there 
being  any  correlated  relationship  of 
cause  and  effect. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  soil  moisture 
in  your  grove  extends  only  to  3  feet 
or  a  little  more  from  the  surface,  I 
think  it  is  highly  important  that  it 
should  be  irrigated  thoroughly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
most  successful  walnut  growers  keep 
up  favorable  soil  moisture  conditions 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
surface  throughout  practically  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

Riverside  Citrus  Station. 


Ask  the  Man  Who 
Has  Used  It 

Whether  -or  not  he  has  made  gooc 
crops  with  Nitrate.  Why  specu 
late  with  Non-Nitrated  forms  ot 
Nitrogen  when,  by  using  Nitrate, 
you  can  insure  crops  against  ad 
verse  conditions  ?  With  ttu 
rational  use  of  Acid  Phosphate, 
always  recommended  by  us,  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  nor. 
mal  soil  conditions,  either  in  one 
year  or  in  one  hundred. 

CHILIAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

S18  Acheson  Building 
Berkeley,  California 


'PONT 

UtHerDoThis 

Her  part  of  the 
work  on  the  farm 
it  just  as  important 
as  the  rest.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to 
take  some  of  the 
drudgery  off  from 
her  shoulders  and 
give  her  more  time 
to  devote  to  other 
important  things. 
Get  her  a 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

It  is  no  trick  to  run  it  and  it 
is  perfectly  safe.  With  it.  she 
can  pump  all  the  water  that  is 
wanted,  both  for  stock  and 
household  use.  She  can  make 
it  turn  the  washing  machine, 
the  cream  separator,  the  grind- 
stone and  other  similar  machines. 

Comes  ready  to  set  up  to 
pump  and  start  going—no  belts, 
no  braces  or  special  platforms 
needed.  Costs  very  little  to  run. 

Write  today  for  oar  new  Cata- 
log No.  17.    It  tells  all  about  It. 

4%  .'Ul'llir  I* limp  a  .-U|ip  I  Co. 
^       851 -8Ki  Folsom  SI. 
J  8m  Francisco 


A    73,000-BTJSHEL  BULK-GRAIS 
LOADING  STATION. 


(Continued  from  page  656.) 
ceiving  pit  through  a  regulating  gate 
into  an  elevator  boot,  where  it  will  be 
picked  up  by  8x5-inch  buckets  on 
twelve-inch  centers,  mounted  on  nine- 
inch  six-ply  rubber  belt  operating  at 
a  speed  of  440  feet  per  minute.  This 
will  give  a  wheat-handling  capacity  of 
approximately  1,000  bushels  per  hour, 
allowing  for  a  reasonable  factor  of 
safety  on  the  bucket  capacity. 
Cleaned  and  Stored. 
Grain  is  elevated  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  where  it  is  delivered  into  a 
hopper  from  which  it  passes  by  grav- 
ity through  the  cleaner,  where  all 
weed  seed,  cheat,  etc.,  are  removed. 
Hoppers  receive  these  by-products 
from  which  gravity  delivers  them  to 
sacks  and  they  are  returned  to  the 
grower  for  use  as  poultry  food  and 
for  other  feeding  purposes  on  his  home 
place. 

Conveyor  Discharges  to  Bin. 

Clean  grain  is  delivered  to  an  auto- 
matic scale,  which  weighs  it  and 
passes  it  on  to  a  boot  of  a  second  ele- 
vator from  which  it  is  elevated  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  again,  and  discharged 
into  a  hopper  from  which  it  flows  into 


of  extensions  and  alterations  to  it, 
providing  for  varying  its  size  from  six 
to  sixteen  bin  plants,  costing  approxi- 
mately the  amounts  shown  in  the  tab- 
ulation below: 


No.  of 

Capacity 

Total 

Cost  per 

Bins 

Ku»hels 

Coat 

Bushel 

6 

.  36.534 

110,325.00 

$28.3 

8 

.  43,712 

12,576.00 

25.3 

10 

.  60.890 

14,825.00 

24.3 

12 

.  73,068 

17,076.00 

23.4 

14 

.  85,246 

19,335.00 

22.7 

16 

.  97,424 

21,576.00 

22.1 

Itemized  Costs. 

Assuming  that  the  grain-growing 
communities  which  may  be  interested 
in  erecting  similar  structures  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  will  follow  the 
plan  proposed  for  the  group  of  Sac- 
ramento Valley  grain  growers,  for 
whom  this  design  has  been  prepared, 
who  are  planning  to  purchase  their 
material,  and  employ  their  own  labor 
and  superintendent,  and  erect  it  un- 
der their  own  supervision,  the  cost  of 
the  various  items  of  construction  is 
pro-rated  as  follows: 

Variable  Cost 

Each  additional  pair  of  bins,  includ- 
ing foundations,  trestle,  tunnel,  screw 
conveyors,  etc.,  costs  $2,250.  In  other 
words,  if  a  smaller  or  larger  station 
is  planned,  all  that  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  cost  estimate  is  to  add  or  sub- 


Material  Cost  of  Pins,  Tops  and  Manholes   $7,386.60 

Material  cost  of  Building    442.33 

Material  cost  of  Trestle    296.60 

Cost  of  Concrete  Bottoms  of  Bins    2,158.50 

Cost  of  Concrete  Receiving  Pit  &  Building  Foundation  302.04 

Krection  cost  of  Bins,  Tops  and  Manholes  1 

Erection  cost  of  Building   }  1,250.00 

Krection  cost  of  Trestle   

Cost  of  Concrete  Trestle  Footings    9.45 

Cost  of  Concrete  Flooring  between  bins    110.00 

Cost  of  Concrete  Driveway    43.09 

Cost  of  Concrete  Tunnel    784.50 

Variable  Cost*. 

Material  Cost  of  Conveying  Machine  Chutes,  Gates,  Etc.  $2 

Material  cost  of  Dumping  Gear   

Material  cost  of  Scale   

Material   cost  of  Cleaner   

Material  cost  of  Motor   

Erection  cost  of  Conveying  Mch.  Chutes.  Gates,  etc. 

Erection  cost  of  Dumping  Gear   

Erection  cost  of  Scale   

Erection  cost  of  Cleaner   

Superintendence   

Wiring  Motor   

Freight   

Miscellaneous  Extras  


138.56 
68.46 
350.00 
540.00 
468.70 

190.00 


$12,783.02 


146.00 
50  00 
342.00 
18.26 


4,291.98 
$17,075.00 


a  twelve-inch  loading  spiral  conveyor. 
This  passes  it  along  to  any  bin  which 
the  operator  desires  to  fill.  When  it 
is  desired  to  load  a  car,  this  wheat 
can  be  discharged  directly  into  a  rail- 
road car  without  being  diverted  into 
the  bins. 

As  the  average  freight  car  has  a 
capacity  of  1,500  bushels  and  elevator 
capacity  and  spiral  conveyors  are  de- 
signed to  handle  1,000  bushels  per 
hour,  the  average  railroad  car  can  be 
loaded  and  ready  for  shipment  in  one 
and  one-half  hours. 

Variable  Features. 

When  loading  cars  in  the  customary 
way,  as  just  described,  the  cleaner  is 
by-passed,  having  already  performed 
its  function  when  the  grain  was  re- 
ceived and  transferred  to  the  bins. 
Its  capacity,  therefore,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  rate  at  which  grain  is 
delivered  from  the  ranch  by  wagons 
or  trucks.  This  is  usually  consider- 
ably below  the  capacity  of  the  ele- 
vator. The  elevator  capacity  can  be 
reduced  down  to  that  of  the  cleaner  by 
adjusting  the  regulating  gate  of  the 
elevator  boot.  In  the  design  pre- 
pared for  the  group  of  Sacramento 
Valley  grain  growers,  the  1,000  bushel 
per  hour  capacity  has  been  provided 
for. 

Costs  Are  Considered. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  station  of 
$17,075  is  divided  in  two  parts,  one  of 
$12,783  for  final  iterms,  including  the 
metal  grain  bins,  building,  trestle 
foundations,  receiving  pits,  tunnel, 
etc.,  and  a  variable  cost  for  the  con- 
veying, elevating,  weighing  and  dump- 
ing machinery,  chutes,  and  miscella- 
neous features  of  $4,292.  The  latter 
depended  upon  the  policy  of  the  com- 
munity planning  to  erect  this  plant 
and  adapting  it  to  its  local  needs. 

Flexible  Plan  Allows  Extensions. 

Additional  pairs  of  bins,  adding  ap- 
proximately 12,000  bushels  capacity, 
can  be  added  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,250  per  pair,  including  foundations, 
trestle,  tunnel,  spiral  conveyor,  etc. 
The  design  of  this  loading  station  has 
been  made  flexible  enough  to  permit 


tract  this  amount  as  shown  in  first 
tabulation. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  WATER 
RATES. 


With  something  like  18,000  con- 
sumers paying  a  standard  rate  of  62% 
cents  an  acre  a  year  for  water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  the  Fresno  Canal 
and  Land  Corporation  has  applied  to 
the  Railroad  Commission  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  its  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  determined  whether 
the  existence  of  approximately  260 
contracts  giving  lower  rates  to  that 
number  of  consumers  does  not  consti- 
tute a  discrimination.  The  commis- 
sion is  also  asked  to  rule  in  the  mat- 
ter of  other  contracts  under  which 
water  is  given  free  to  other  consum- 
ers. In  this  regard,  the  applicant 
says :  "No  valid  reason  exists  for  the 
furnishing  of  water  without  charge 
while  other  water  users  are  required 
to  pay  for  water  furnished  to  them 
under  the  same  circumstances  and 
conditions."  A  list  attached  to  the 
petition  shows  that  if  the  260  con- 
sumers are  required  to  pay  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  62%  cents,  the  increase 
will  add  approximately  $5,000  to  the 
income  of  the  company.  The  individ- 
ual increases  will  range  from  20  to 
100  per  cent. 


GOOD  CROP  REPORT  FROM 
WINTERS. 


The  following  crop  report  comes 
from  H.  G.  Boyce,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing fruit  growers  of  Winters  (Yolo 
County),  April  22: 

"To  the  Editor: — Am  sorry  to  have 
missed  seeing  you  when  you  were 
here.  With  regard  to  almonds,  we 
have  a  full  crop  of  Ne  Plus  and 
I.  X.  L.;  Nonpareil  and  Drake  are 
fair,  while  Peerless  and  Texas  are 
light.  The  apricot  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion is  fine  and  generally  clean;  trees 
overloaded  show  some  shot-hole. 
Early-blooming  plums  are  very  light 
with  Wickson  a  total  failure.  Trad- 
gedy,  Diamond  and  Grand  Duke  are 
full.  About  May  1,  we  will  dry-sul- 
phur Tragedy  and  Almonds." 


CALIFORNIA 
WONDER  CORN 


The  result  of  ten  years'  selec- 
tion. Produces  six  times  as  much 
as  common  com.  First  prize  win- 
ner at  San  Francisco  Land  Show. 
Quick  and  big  returns  from  a 
small  Investment.  All  seed  pro- 
duced from  com  bearing  S  to  12 
ear*  per  stalk.  Grows  in  to  16 
feet  In  height,  producing  enormous 
crops  of  very  rich  ensilage.  Choice 
selected  seed  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices.  Shelled,  on  the  ear,  and 
stalks  with  ears  all  on  them.  Our 
Illustrated  booklet,  giving  full  his- 
tory and  details  of  this  wonderful 
money-maker,  sent  free  on  request. 

E.  C.  FRAZEE 

Corn  Specialist. 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Similar? 

Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particular*  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Qnlvnrl  Threshes  cowpeae  and  soy 
OOIVCU  beans  from  the  mown  vines, 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.     Nothing  Uke  it. 

"The  machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
20  years."     W.  F.  Maaaey.  "It  will  meet 
every  demand."     H.  A.  Morgan.  Director 
Term.  Exp.  Station.     Booklet  27  free. 
KOGEB   FBA   A   BKAN   TEUUCSHKB  CO. 

Morrtstown,  Tenn.   
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The  Measure  of  the  Farmers9  Dollar 


To  the  Editor:  The  answer  to  a 
subscriber,  entitled  "The  Farmer's 
Dollar  Goes  Farthest,"  which  ap- 
peared in  your  issue  of  March  15,  got 
on  my  nerves.  You  quote  figures  to 
show  that  we  receive  60.7  per  cent 
more  for  our  products  and  only  have 
to  pay  30  per  cent  more  for  what  we 
have  to  buy,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
bought  a  cultivator  in  1916  for  $51.75; 
now  they  want  $140.  A  plow  cost 
$14.40;  now  they  ask  $25.  I  could 
cite  many  similar  advances.  Now,  if 
you  want  to  see  society  people  rise 
up  with  indignation  and  start  an  in- 
vestigation, just  let  butter  and  eggs 
go  up  a  few  cents,  although  things 
that  make  a  show  on  their  backs  can 
go  up  300  per  cent  and  they  never 
make  a  whimper. — J.  P.  C,  Neenach. 

Sorry,  brother,  that  we  published 
that  answer,  for  it  was  misleading, 
although  not  in  the  way  you  indicate. 
While  you  can  refer  to  specific  cases 
where  the  increases  are  not  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  quoted,  we  believe 
they  are  reliable,  and  that  in  general 
the  prices  of  farm  products  have  gone 
up  more  than  the  prices  of  articles 
bought  by  farmers. 

But  that  is  no  way  to  determine  the 
farmer's  profit.    It  is  regulated  very 


largely  by  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor, 
and  there  is  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  these  two  items  have  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  to  the 
prices  received  by  the  farmer  for  his 
products.  Consequently,  even  at  the 
high  prices  he  receives  the  farmer 
actually  makes  less  money  than  he 
made  in  pre-war  times,  and  he  is  in 
no  position  to  pay  the  advanced 
prices  required  for  the  things  he  has 
to  buy.  Either  he  should  get  more 
for  his  products  or  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction should  be  lowered. 

You  make  a  dandy  dig  at  society 
people,  and  the  facts  are  just  as  you 
state.  The  writer  has  a  cousin  in  the 
swellest  millinery  store  in  this  state, 
and  she  says  that  they  simply  can't 
turn  out  hats  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand;  also  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  prices  women  will 
pay.  In  fact,  they  don't  seem  satis- 
field  unless  they  pay  about  $75  for  a 
hat.  Yet  if  the  price  of  butter  or 
milk  or  eggs  goes  up  a  cent  or  two, 
these  same  women  will  make  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  claims  of  profiteer- 
ing, and  sometimes  will  even  resort 
to  boycots.  Tough  for  us,  but  such 
seems  to  be  the  unreasonableness  of 
human  nature. — Livetock  Editor. 


Double-Worked  Bartlett  Pears  a  Success 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  feature  that  interested  the  writer 
more  than  anything  else  on  a  ranch 
of  130  acres  in  fruit  was  four  acres 
of  dwarf  Bartlett  pears.  The  owner, 
Frank  T.  Swett  of  Martinez,  President 
of  the  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, told  us  that  these  pears  were 
worked  on  Beurre  Hardy  stock  on 
Quince  root.  The  trees  are  very  sym- 
metrical and  even  in  form,  heading  at 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  are  set  16  feet  apart  on  the 
square  or  170  trees  to  the  acre  and 
they  began  to  bear  at  5  years  old. 
They  are  now  13  and  in  the  fullness 
of  vigor  and  productiveness.  These 
trees  were  nearly  in  full  bloom  on 
April  4  and  had  not  yet  been  plowed, 
for  the  soil  is  adobe  and  was  still  too 
moist  to  handle  to  advantage.  Spray- 
ings had  been  completed  for  scab  and 
thrips.  The  advantage  of  this  or- 
chard appealed  to  us  at  once.  The 
trees  could  be  almost  entirely  handled 
from  the  ground  in  all  operations — 
pruning,  tying  and  picking.  They 
average  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of 
pears  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Swett  said  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
consider,  after  building  the  trees  is 
to  prune  them  so  that  they  do  not 
overbear.  All  the  rest  of  the  Swett 
orchards  are  standard  trees.  Some 
young  pears  have  been  left  on  the 
new  system  of  pruning  young  trees 
recently  expounded  by  the  University 
of  California.  The  condition  of  the 
pears  here  in  the  Alhambra  Valley 
could  not  well  be  better  at  this  time 
of  writing — no  thrips  damage  and  a 
very  strong  bloom  with  soil  conditions 
admirable.  Frost  touched  up  some  of 
the  almond  trees  in  this  valley  and 
may  be  responsible  for  the  ensuing 
die-back  now  painly  visible.  Mr. 
Swett  has  two  blocks  of  young  Wick- 
son  plums  which  he  is  considering 
working  over,  in  alternate  rows  to  an- 
other variety — possibly  Santa  Rosas. 
Cherries  here  were  in  full  bloom  and 
not  a  thrips  could  we  find  in  them. 
Bordering  two  of  his  orchards  and 
skirting  the  road  is  a  sturdy  row  of 
Concord  walnuts  worked  on  black 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Our 
host  told  us  that  this  variety  did 
better  than  any  other  in  this  section 
and  that  the  Franquette  was  not  a 
success  here  though  the  Wiltz  Mayette 
did  fairly  well.  By-the-way  adjoining 
these  orchards  was  a  pear  plantation 
where  the  fruit  was  sold  last  year — 
on  the  trees — for  $700  an  acre  to  some 
Japanese  who,  however,  lost  money  on 
the  transaction.  Mr.  Swett  has  a 
Cleveland  tractor  for  his  bottom  land 
and  uses  teams  for  the  rest.  The 
season  has  been  a  hard  one  to  keep 
up  with  and  by  the  time  the  spring 
work  is  through  cherries  will  be  ripe. 
Then  almonds,  plums,  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  grapes  (both  wine  and  table) 


and  then  walnuts.  Truly  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  — fruit  farmer! 


"RED  SPIDER"  ON  PRUNES  AND 
ALMONDS. 


[Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

On  April  10  and  11  we  noticed  the 
red  spider  or  brown  mite  hatching 
out  "to  beat  the  band"  and  thousands 
of  eggs  just  ready  to  hatch.  Many 
young  orchards  and  old  ones,  too,  lost 
not  only  their  leaves  but  their  fruit 
last  year  from  this  cause  and  re- 
ceived a  set-back  that  they  have  not 
recovered  from  yet.  Each  year  all  the 
Horticultural  Papers  and  Horticultu- 
ral Commissioners  and  other  experts 
publish  the  remedy  for  mites  and 
point  out  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing them.  In  some  counties  con- 
trol measures  are  practiced,  in  others 
they  are  not.  Some  men  believe  that 
certain  dormant  sprays  clean  up  all 
the  eggs,  but  we  have  not  found  that 
they  do.  To  spray  with  lime-sulphur 
winter  strength  just  as  the  buds  are 
bursting  will  get  a  lot  of  the  first 
hatch  but — there  are  others.  L.  H. 
Day,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
San  Benito  County,  has  found  the  best 
results  in  summer  spraying  by  the 
use  of  1  gallon  of  lime-sulphur  and 
4  pounds  of  atomic  sulphur  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  One  man  whose  al- 
mond orchard  at  Lodi  was  badly  in- 
jured last  year  told  us  he  had  winter 
sprayed  and  then  dry  sulphured  three 
times  during  the  summer.  Perhaps  if 
the  dry  sulphur  had  been  used  only 


NOTICE 

the  wonderful  job  of  plowing  and  turn- 
ing under  a  heavy  cover  crop  in  an  orchard, 
as  illustrated  on  the  title  page  of  this  issue 
of  The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

This  work  was  done  by  an  Oliver  gang 
plow,  equipped  with  the  celebrated  com- 
bination rolling  coulters  and  jointers. 

You  can  see  this  plow  at  work  at  the 
Sacramento  Tractor  and  Implement  Demon- 
stration 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Plow  Works 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


three  times  but  not  more  tnan  five  or 
six  days  between,  he  might  have  had 
better  results.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  a  flour  paste  used  with 
a  spray  at  this  time  is  a  great  aid — ■ 
not  only  as  a  spreader  but  to  keep  the 
tiny  creatures  stuck.  After  this  spray- 
ing it  pays  to  keep  a  close  watch  or 
to  dust  them  a  week  later  anyway  for 
new  hatched  mites.  Morning  glory  is 
a  great  host  and  breeding  place  for 
red'  spider  and  yellow  mites.  So  is 
alfalfa — another  reason  why  alfalfa 
should  not  be  grown  in  the  orchard. 
To  wait  till  leaves  are  grey  and  dull 
and  lifeless  is  to  wait  too  long.  With 
a  week's  warm  weather  they  will  be 
out  in  millions.  There  is  a  chance  of 
good  crops  of  most  fruits  this  year 
together  with  highly  remunerative 
prices  to  make  up  for  some  of  those 
lean  years.  Nobody  can  affprd  to  feed 
his  crop  to  the  mites  this  year.  The 
expense  of  spraying  is  not  great  and 
the  returns  are  incalculable.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  right  after  them. 


DISPOSING  OF  A  COYER  CROP. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  fall  I  sowed 
Canadian  Peas  in  an  orange  orchard 


for  a  cover  crop.  The  winds  have 
dried  out  the  ground  to  such  an  ex- 
tent it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  crop 
under.  When  will  be  the  best  time 
to  cut  them  for  hay — also  the  volun- 
teer stand  of  oats  with  them?  The 
peas  are  putting  out  pods  now. — T.  G. 
L.,  Sanger,  Calif. 

Your  cover  crop  should  be  mown 
without  delay  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  trees.  If  they  were  in  a  field  by 
themselves  you  would  mow  before 
the  peas  hardened  and  while  the  wild 
oats  were  in  the  dough  stage — no 
later.  You  will  do  well  to  get  water 
on  your  orchard,  and  plow  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Road  bonds  for  $500,000  to  be  spent 
by  Washoe  county,  Nevada,  have  re- 
cently been  approved.  Surveys  for  a 
paved  highway  between  Reno  and 
Sparks  have  already  commenced.  A 
main  highway  toward  Susanville,  CaL, 
is  one  of  the  projects. 


Maguire  &  Haddock,  of  Sacramento, 
have  recently  taken  the  agency  for 
Aultman-Taylor  tractors,  formerly 
handled  by  W.  A.  Ekberg,  of  San 
Francisco. 


Jr.  Monarch  Presses 

(Portable,  Belt  or  Horse  Power) 
Are  guaranteed  to  excel  any  other 
baler  made. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 
HAY  PRESS  CO. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions. 


Water  Kates  Raised— Still  Cheap. 

Non-contract  or  "rental  service" 
water  users  on  2450  acres  served  by 
the  Fresno  Canal  and  Land  Corpora- 
tion will  hereafter  pay  $1.50  per  acre 
per  year  instead  of  $1  as  heretofore. 
On  April  17  the  Railroad  Commission 
authorized  this  advance  but  would  not 
grant  the  $2  rate  which  the  canal  com- 
pany asked.  This  company  irrigates 
213,550  acres  in  Fresno  county,  all  but 
2450  being  under  a  contract  rate 
previously  approved. 
Railroad  Commission  Ilusy. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission 
handed  down  3736  decisions  in  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1918,  according  to 
their  annual  report  just  off  the  press. 
This  is  quite  a  record  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  Delaware  has  a  similar  public 
service  commission,  and  not  one  ot 
them  has  decided  so  many  questions 
as  our  own.  The  California  Railroad 
Commission  held  717  public  hearings 
during  the  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Its  policy  is  to  hold  hearings 
at  points  nearest  to  the  center  of  in- 
terest in  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. In  addition  to  these  hearings, 
the  Commission  met  268  times  in  its 
San  Francisco  office.  Decisions  cov- 
ered questions  pertaining  to  water, 
warehouses,  electricity,  gas,  stages, 
motor  truck  lines,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph utilities,  steam  and  electric 
railways,  pipe  lines,  wharfingers,  etc. 

Skipping  Screenings  in  Wheat, 

It  is  unlikely  that  mills  will  make 
the  arbitrary  allowance  paid  last  year 
for  usable  screenings  in  wheat,  writes 
Geo.  R.  McLeod  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Co.,  who  is  urging  growers  to  remove 
all  screenings  possible  before  ship- 
ping them.  In  the  1918  wheat  crop, 
screenings  ran  from  one  per  cent  to  as 
high  as  25  per  cent.  Part  of  these 
were  usable  but  a  very  large  percent- 
age was  a  total  loss.  There  was  also 
a  loss  of  wheat  in  separating  usable 
screenings  such  as  barley  and  oats 
and  also  in  removing  cheat  and  in 


washing  smutty  wheat.  It  is  ex- 
pensive to  pay  freight  and  other 
handling  charges  on  screenings,  but 
you  can  feed  much  of  them  to  good 
advantage  at  home.  Watch  the 
thresher  separator  and  then  use  a 
fanning  mill  if  necessary.   It  will  pay. 

Record  Crops  Wheat  and  Rye  1919. 

The  winter  wheat  and  rye  crops 
promise  to  be  the  biggest  in  U.  S.  his- 
tory. The  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  April  esti- 
mate is  for  837,000,000  bushels  ot 
winter  wheat  and  101.000,000  bushels 
of  rye  unless  unforeseen  unfavorable 
conditions  arise.  The  April  estimate 
of  winter  wheat  last  year  was  560,- 
000,000  bushels  and  the  final  returns 
showed  558,000,000  bushels.  The  rye 
crop  last  year  was  89,103,000  bushels, 
which  was  the  largest  on  record.  The 
largest  winter  wheat  crop  ever  har- 
vested was  684,000,000  bushels  in  1914. 
The  crop  condition  in  April  this  year 
was  99.6,  the  highest  since  1882.  The 
April  condition  in  the  record  year  1914 
was  95.6.  The  California  wheat  crop 
promises  to  be  more  than  double  that 
of  last  year. 

Potato  Scab  and  Hhizoetonia. 

A  seasonal  reminder  is  needed  to 
avoid  a  scabby  crop  of  potatoes  or  a 
growing  crop  affected  by  rhizqctonia, 
which  looks  a  trifle  like  scab  on  the 
tuber  but  does  more  damage  to  the 
plant,  causing  "little  potatoes"  and 
malnutrition.  Soak  the  seed  before 
cutting  for  1*6  hours  in  a  1  to  1000 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (one 
ounce  per  eight  gallons  of  water)  in  a 
wooden  vessel.  Do  not  reinfect  the 
seed  by  using  infected  bags,  boxes, 
etc.  afterward. 

Spray  for  Onion  Thrips. 

Onion  thrips  cause  loss  estimated 
|  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  at  $2,250,000 
per  year  in  the  U.  S.  These  insects 
are  widely  distributed  in  California. 
The  first  indication  of  their  serious 
work  is  whitening  of  the  onion  leaves. 
Later  the  leaves  become  curled, 
crinkled,  and  twisted,  and  are  likely 
to  die  entirely.    The  control  is  spray- 


RUSSELL 


HIGH  GRADE 

MACHINERY 


THE  A.  H.  AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

San  Jose,  California 
Branch:  165  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
SEE  THE  RUSSELL  IN  OPERATION 

At  the  Sacramento  Demonstration 

May  6th  to  11th 


ing  with  blackleaf  40  about  %  pint  per 
50  gallons  of  water  in  which  four 
pounds  of  soap  are  dissolved.  Apply 
this  as  soon  as  the  unnatural  whiten- 
ing becomes  apparent. 
Alfalfa  Cutting  Questions. 

Do  you  determine  when  to  cut  al- 
falfa by  the  amount  of  bloom  showing? 
Do  you  try  to  cut  it  before  the  new 
crop  of  shoots  becomes  tall  enough  to 
be  clipped  off?  Does  it  injure  the 
shoots  to  be  clipped  in  this  way? 
Do  you  cut  at  a  different  stage  of 
growth  for  horses  than  you  do  for 
cattle? 

Honey  Sorghum  30  Tons  Per  Acre. 

Honey  sorghum  filled  a  180-ton  silo 
from  six  acres  grown  last  season  by 
S.  Husman  of  Merced  county.  Mr. 
Husman  is  not  so  enthusiastic  as 
might  be  expected.  It  is  heavy  to 
handle,  hard  to  cut.  and  the  hard  outer 
casings  of  the  stalks  bother  the  cows 
in  their  effort  to  get  the  appetizing 
inwards  inward. 

Watermelons  and  Cantaloupes. 

California  is  reported  to  have  21,867 
acres  of  the  60,233  acres  planted  to 
cantaloupes  in  twenty  States  of  the 
U.  S.  this  year.  Total  cantaloupes  last 
year  were  42,370  acres.  With  water- 
melons we  are  not  so  strong.  U.  S. 
acreage  last  year  was  67,550  and  this 
year  89,514,  of  which  California  is  re- 
ported to  have  2226  acres. 
Extraordinary  Shipments  to  Europe. 

Europe  really  is  hungry  though  we 
don't  hear  so  much  about  it.  Extra- 
ordinary measures  have  been  taken  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  recently  to  en- 
able exporters  to  send  a  total  of  1,600,- 
000  tons  of  grains  and  cereal  products 


to  Europe  within  30  days.  President 
Barnes  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion Grain  Corporation  said  this  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  order  in  those 

countries. 

Rice  Planting  is  Hushed. 

Sacramento  Valley  rice  growers  are 
rushing  night  and  day  now  to  get  their 
seedbeds  prepared  and  crops  planted. 


rPhere'i  a  great 
*  fuel  shortage 
—Protect  your- 
self—saw  your 
own  wood.  It's 
easy  with  our 
Equipment  and 
your  car  to  furnish  power.  A  biglabor  and  money 
■arerforyou.  DoeaaU  a  14  U.  P  engine  can  do. 
Fltaa   Para  Studebakar 
Fordaon  Overland 
Rao  Dodge 
Hudson      Buick  &  others 
Furnlthee  plenty  of  power  for  filling  silo,  running 
shredder*,  grinding  feed,  Hwing  wood.  eto. 
Get  one  NOW— hundreds  In  use —  «STi  flfl 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— onl7  .  .  .  4>«Jt».UU 
Write  for  Gircnlas 
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LAWRENCE  AUTO  POWER  CO. 


Internationals  AH  Kerosene  Engines 


VERY  engine  in  the  International  line,  from 
'  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  operates  on  com- 
mon coal  oil.  Every  International  engine  will  develop 
its  full  rated  horse  power,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
kinds  of  loads  within  its  capacity,  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  gasoline,  and  none  too 
plentiful  supply,  there  is  both  safety  and  economy  in  using 
kerosene  engines. 

Add  to  this  the  economy  that  results  from  using  an  engine 
that  conserves  fuel,  that  is  always  ready  for  work  and  that 
lasts  so  long  you  forget  what  you  paid  for  it,  and  you  have 
some  of  the  reasons  why  International  engines  sell  so  fast. 

We  have  all  sizes,  from  1  to  15-H.  P.  Here  is  a  line  of  real 
farm  engines  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  overlook  when  he  is 
in  the  market  for  an  engine.  See  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 
us  for  complete  details  about  our  engines  or  any  other  farm 
machines  in  the  list  below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Hinders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machine, 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 


Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

llings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.         Denver.  Colo.         Helena.  Mont. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 


Other  Fans  Eqai 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 
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After  the  weather  becomes  suitable, 
quick  work  is  desired  in  order  to  give 
the  rice  as  long  a  growing  season  as 
possible.  Last  season  owing  to  early 
rains  a  great  deal  of  harvested  rice 
lying  sacked  in  the  fields  got  wet 
enough  to  heat  and  partially  spoil. 
About  400,000  bags  of  this  remain  on 
our  hands. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  or  Dried  Blood. 

That  nitrate  of  soda  is  more  quickly 
used  by  plants  than  dried  blood  seems 
indicated  by  experiments  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  They 
put  equal  quantities  of  each  of  these 
fertilizers  into  cylinders  of  soil  and 
grew  a  crop  of  barley.  The  average 
amount  of  nitrogen  recovered  for  all 
cylinders  with  nitrate  of  soda  was 
60.64  per  cent  and  with  dried  blood 
41.23  per  cent.  A  crop  of  rye  was 
then  grown  in  the  same  cylinders. 
There  was  no  recovery  of  nitrogen 
from  seven  of  the  ten  nitrate  cylinders 
and  none  of  the  other  three  recovered 
over  five  per  cent.  The  average  re- 
covery from  the  dried  blood  cylinders 
was  6.27%. 

Time  to  Plant  Sudan  Grass. 

The  rancher  disposed  to  discount 
unreasonable  claims  is  not  likely  to 
~be  disappointed  by  growing  sudan 
grass  for  hay  this  season,  for  it  is 
really  a  comparatively  good  dry-land 
hay  crop  if  it  gets  started  pretty  soon 
now.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  for 
cows  it  is  likely  to  get  coarse  if  left 
too  long  before  cutting. 
Lettuce  Needs  Sliade. 

Lettuce  planted  from  now  on  in 
most  California  localities  will  do  bet- 
ter if  it.  has  a  partial  shade.  Lettuce 
seed  left  over  from  last  year  are  as 
good  as  new. 

Bean  Imports  and  Exports. 

Bean  imports  to  U.  S.  during  the 
seven  months  ending  January,  1919, 
totaled  1,823,065  bushels  as  against 
1,762,295  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago  and  1.268,576  two 
years  ago.  The  figures  do  not  show 
any  remarkable  increase  this  year, 
especially  when  we  remember  how 
hard  it  was  to  ship  anything  across 
the  Pacific  in  1917  and  1918.  Our  ex- 
ports of  beans  recently  have  practi- 
cally equalled  the  imports  as  shown 
by  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign 
Commerce.  For  the  seven  months 
ending  January,  1919,  we  exported 
1,635,802  bushels  of  American  beans 
and  767,298  bushels  of  foreign  beans. 
In  the  same  period  a  year  previous,  we 
exported  only  618,401  bushels  of  our 
own  beans  and  454,176  bushels  of 
foreign  beans. 


Seed  Conditions  Here  and  in  Europe 


COTTON  ACREAGE  SHOUT. 

Strange  news  to  consumers  of  cot- 
ton goods  will  be  the  announcement 
that  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  reported  to  have  pledged 
one-third  less  acreage  for  cotton  this 
year  in  order  to  boost  prices.  This 
Association  consists  of  growers 
throughout  the  cotton  states.  Impe- 
rial county,  California,  will  have  only 
half  as  much  in  cotton  as  last  year, 
largely  due  to  labor  conditions  and 
the  report  that  the  Colorado  river 
will  be  25  per  cent  below  normal  flow 
during  -  the  summer  months.  Very 
little  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
Pima  variety,  due  to  the  poor  market 
for  last  year's  crop  of  this  long  staple. 
Early  planted  cotton  is  just  coming 
through  and  an  even  stand  is  prom- 
ised. Very  few  are  attempting  a  vol- 
unteer crop.  One  man  still  watches 
for  the  good  stands  each  season,  and 
rents  such  fields  if  they  are  likely  to 
volunteer  well.  The  test  is  to  dig 
up  some  roots  and  if  the  bark  slips 
easily,  the  roots  will  make  a  volun- 
teer crop.  This  man  subleases  where 
he  can  and  goes  50-50  on  the  crop. 
With  Mebane  cotton,  he  figures  that 
if  it  produced  30  bolls  per  plant  it 
yielded  a  bale  per  acre  and  is  likely 
to  yield  nearly  that  in  the  volunteer 
year. 


Rye  Grasses  for  United  Kingdom. 

Perennial  and  Italian  rye  grass 
seed  are  produced  to  an  estimated 
amount  of  67,000,000  pounds  annual- 
ly in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  About 
five-sixths  of  the  production  is  ex- 
ported, largely  to  the  United  States; 
and  California  uses  a  large  quantity. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  production 
is  the  perennial  variety. 


The  Seed  Reporting  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  investigating  seed  conditions  in 
Europe  as  well  as  at  home.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  are  taken  from  their 
findings: 

Alfalfa  Seed  Scarce. 

Alfalfa  seed  imports  jumped  from 
100  pounds  in  the  three  months  end- 
ing March  31,  1918  to  33,500  pounds 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 
The  demand  for  alfalfa  seed  in  the 
East  Central  section  of  the  U.  S. 
which  never  produces  enough  for  its 
own  use  seems  certain  to  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  stocks  available  there.  The 
price  of  good  seed  now  is  $23  to  $25 
per  cwt.  The  North  and  Middle  At- 
lantic divisions  report  indications  of 
better  demand  than  last  year,  but 
rather  large  stocks  carried  over. 
The  North  Central  division  reports 
stocks  lower  and  demand  greater 
than  last  year.  The  Missouri  Valley 
has  had  fairly  large  stocks,  but  the 
heavy  demand  for  best  grades  is 
making  them  scarce.  In  the  North 
Pacific  division  a  good  general  de- 
mand is  found  with  heavier*  than 
normal  buying  in  irrigated  districts 
and  some  planting  of  alfalfa  instead 
of  high-priced  red  clover  seed.  All  of 
the  counties  of  U.  S.  which  produce 
enough  seed  for  their  own  use  lia 
west  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  one 
exception.  Total  shipments  of  1918 
alfalfa  seed  already  made  or  to  be 


made  were  estimated  in  February  at 
10,344,171  pounds  in  U.  S. 
Sugar  Beet  Seed. 

The  United  States  was  able  to  pro- 
duce about  one-third  of  its  require- 
ments and  has  more  than  enough 
seed  on  hand  for  this  season's  plant- 
ing. Russia  and  Germany  practical- 
ly supplied  the  world  before  the 
war.  England,  France  and  Italy  are 
all  looking  for  sugar  beet  seed  in 
order  to  increase  their  production  of 
sugar  even  over  their  pre-war  ton- 
age.  Italy  alone  would  normally 
plant  2,500,000  pounds  of  seed.  This 
is  hard  to  get  and  she  is  planning  to 
establish  beet  seed  production  at 
home.  Much  of  the  European  and 
American  stock  has  been  kept  some 
years  and  is  getting  low  in  germina- 
tion. 

Trade  with  Germany. 

The  Seed  Trade  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom  passed  a  resolution 
in  January  agreeing  not  to  trade 
with  Germany  for  five  years,  but  in- 
dividuals are  generally  seeing  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  only  cutting 
off  their  own  noses.  Germany  must 
recover  if  she  is  to  pay  damages, 
and  certain  seeds  produced  there  are 
needed  outside.  However,  most  sales 
to  France,  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries before  the  war  passed  through 
German  dealers'  hands  at  Hamburg. 
Many  varieties   have  been  renamed 


by  them.  If  we  want  to  establish 
direct  connections  with  the  Euro- 
pean consuming  demand,  we  will 
have  to  indicate  the  identity  of 
our  varieties  with  those  known  by 
other  names. 

Garden  Vegetable  Seeds. 

.  American-grown  garden  vegetable 
seeds  are  now  competing  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  world  with 
those  grown  in  France.  Pacific  Coast 
growers  of  U.  S.  have  the  advantage 
of  a  climate  conducive  to  producing 
and  harvesting  a  better  quality  of 
seed  as  to  germination  and  appear- 
ance; but  not  all  of  our  varieties  are 
adapted  to  European  conditions  or 
tastes  and  we  cannot  expect  to  dump 
there  the  surplus  of  all  varieties 
which  are  popular  here.  France  is 
aiming  to  plant  at  least  a  little  more 
than  normal  acreage  for  seed,  an- 
ticipating a  good  demand  from  cen- 
tral Europe.  Italy  seems  to  be  well 
supplied  with  all  the  field  and  vege- 
table seed  she  needs. 

Sudan  Seed  Production 

A  map  published  by  the  Seed  Re- 
porter shows  that  practically  all  of 
the  counties  of  U.  S.  which  normally 
produce  a  surplus  of  sudan  grass 
seed  are  located  in  Kansas  and  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  One  county  in 
Iowa,  two  in  Illinois,  two  in  Mis- 
souri, one  in  Alabama,  and  a  few  in 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
California  complete  the  list  of  sur- 
plus producers. 


NEWS  ITEM 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  inc. 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN  ESTABLISHED  1842  , 

WILL  OPEN  A 

FACTORY  BRANCH  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

ABOUT  MAY  1st 

At  the  Corner  of  North  Los  Angeles  and  Market  Streets 

Our  business  has  increased  in  Southern  California  and  we  are  desirous  of  serving  our  past  and 
prospective  customers  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

We  aim  to  carry  a  complete  line  of  machinery  and  repair  parts. 
It  will  therefore  pay  you  to  see  us  when  in  the  market  for 


Orchard  Tractors 
Field  Tractors 
Threshers 

Gas  and  Water  Tanks 
Silo  Fillers 
Hay  Balers 


Road  Rollers 
Road  Graders 

Rock  Crushers  and  Bins 
Grand  Detoar  Plows 
Automobiles 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  inc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


See  CASE  TRACTORS  Perform  Sacramento  Demonstration,  May  6-7-8-9-10-11 
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Market  Comment 


Pear  Prices  Rising. 

"There  has  been  a  big  stir  in  Lake 
County  Pears  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  prices  have  risen  from 
$50  a  ton  orchard  run,  to  $75  a  ton 
orchard  run.  Most  growers  nave  sold. 
Prospects  right  now  are  most  prom- 
ising for  a  bully  crop  of  both  prunes 
and  pears.  Prune  blossoms  are  just 
falling  (April  21),  and  pears  are  in 
full  bloom.  The  bidding  for  pears  is 
most  spirited,  20  cents  is  offered  for 
our  dried  pears — orchard  run;  taking 
everything  "decent."  This  invigorat- 
ing report  comes  from  Fred  G.  Stokes, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Lake 
County. 

Dried  Fruit  Prices  Awaited. 

The  trade  is  still  waiting  for  the 
Prune  Growers'  Association  to  an- 
nounce its  prices  for  the  coming  crop. 
In  the  meantime  the  dealers  have  bid 
up  the  price  to  12  cents.  The  demand 
seems  insatiable  and  it  may  go  be- 
yond 12  cents,  although  local  dealers 
feel  that  is  the  limit  they  will  be  jus- 
tified in  paying.  Peaches  continue  to 
be  bought  at  last  week's  quotations, 
13%  to  14  cents.  As  yet  no  other 
prices  have  been  named. 
The  New  Wool  Crop. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  writing  to  pre- 
dict what  the  price  of  the  coming 
wool  crop  will  be.  It  is  said  the  qual- 
ity will  be  super-excellent,  but  that 
the  shearings  will  not  be  so  large  as 
in  some  previous  years.  S.  W.  Mc- 
Clure,  Secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  expects  prices 
to  range  from  40c  to  55c  per  pound. 
Some  recent  sales  in  California  have 
been  made  on  a  35c  to  45c  basis.  The 
world's  need  for  wool  is  great. 
Fruit  Men  Sound  Warning. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  fear  that  the  in- 
creased 'acreage  planted  to  prunes 
and  apricots  in  California  will  tend 
to  reduce  profits  to  the  grower  and 
imperil  the  future  of  the  industry  by 
overproduction  and  glutting  of  the 
market.  The  association  has  invited 
all  growers  of  prunes  and  apricots  to 
attend  meetings  to  be  held  throughout 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  discussion 
of  prices,  etc. 
Beturns  on  Baisin  Crop. 

The  net  returns  on  the  1917  crop 
to  growers  as  shown  in  the  associat- 
ed statement  of  September  30,  1918, 
gave  $ 132.34  a  ton  for  Muscats; 
$90.71  for  Malagas;  $90.72  for  Feher- 
zagos;  and  $132.53  for  Valencias.  The 
net  weight  of  all  raisins  sold  by  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Company 
for  that  year  was  slightly  over  123,248 
tons,  which  netted  growers  a  total  of 
$17,697,785.  These  amounts  cover 
contract  growers  only. 
Bice  Price  of  4  Cents  Predicted. 

It  is  forecasted  that  the  situation 
is  favorable  for  a  price  of  4  cents  for 
the  1919  rice  crop.  Federal  officials, 
while  not  guaranteeing  a  price  on 
rice,  yet  are  optimistic  regarding  the 
outlook  for  all  foodstuffs.  They  claim 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  people 
are  looking  to  the  United  States  for  a 
portion  of  their  food  supply. 
Advance  Apricot  Price  Above  Average 

Canneries  are  already  offering  $80 
per  ton  for  apricots,  due  to  the  short- 
age of  crops  which  was  caused  by 
the  light  rains  which  fell  at  blossom 
time,  destroying  the  pollen  just  as  it 
was  ready  to  fly. 

Spinach  Prices  Too  Low  for  Profit. 

From  Sacramento  comes  the  report 
that,  owing  to  heavy  crops  and  con- 
sequent low  prices  for  spinach,  many 
growers  are  turning  their  crops 
under,  and  will  seed  the  land  to  more 
profitable  crops. 
Profitable  Pea  Prices  Prevail. 

Owing  to  rains  and  cool  weather, 
the  pea  crop  has  been  maturing  poor- 
ly in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  high  price 
of  11  cents  per  pound  wholesale  now 
obtaining. 

Bhnbard  Prices  Satisfactory. 

Commission  merchants  report  that 
rhubarb  is  bringing  a  good  price. 
Contracts  are  being  closed  for  the 
large  crop  now  on  hand. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Pricea  4*noted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  April  22,  1919.  - 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  t.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel —   

No.  1  hard   »2.20 

 2.17 

  2.13 

  2.18 


No.  2  ... 

No.  a  ... 

No.  1  soft 

No.  2    2.1B 

No.  3    2  11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

Do.  No.  2   2.13 

Do.    No.  8   2  0» 

Boolean ed  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestem   $4.26@4.30 

Early  Baart   None 

H.VRI.K  V. 

Barley  futures  sold  at  $2.65  for  May  and 
$2.35  for  December  and  these  advanced  quo- 
tations had  the  effect  of  making  a  higher 
spot  market.  It  is  now  believed  that  those 
who  have  held  their  barley  stand  a  chance 
of  making  a  good  profit  for  their  patience, 
as  Europe  seems  ready  to  take  all  that  ship- 
ping accommodations  can  be  found  for. 
OATS. 

Oats  are  neglected  and  were  weaker  this 
week.  Unless  a  better  demand  develops  the 
price  will  soon  be  shaded  by  the  dealers. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2 .25  ©2. 30 

Bed  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Re  cleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
COKN. 

California  yellow  corn  showed  good  strength 
this  week,  with  very  little  offered.  There 
was  some  local  demand,  and  the  price  was 
bid  up  in  an  effort  to  saUsfy  it. 

California   $3.00  63.25 

EgypUan.   choice  Nominal 

jlilo   Nominal 

HAY. 

Beceipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.495  tons  compared  with  1.693  the  pre- 
vious week.  Although  the  market  in  the 
city  is  dull,  a  slight  improvement  has  been 
noticeable  which  is  Ukely  to  show  to  better 
advantage  shortly.  The  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  placing  by  the  Government  of  orders 
for  shipments  to  New  York  of  3.000  tons  o\ 
double  compressed  hay.  together  with  the 
placement  of  orders  for  like  amount  for 
shipment  to  Manila  and  Honolulu.  These 
purchases,  together  with  shipments  to  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico  and  Texas  during  the  past 
two  weeks  of  several  thousand  tons  more,  are 
bound  to  have  an  effect  on  the  local  market, 
even  though  the  demand  for  local  consump- 
tion is  light.  The  Government  is  also  in  the 
market  for  1.700  tons  for  the  Pacific  can- 
tonments. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $17.00®  19.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   13.00©  16  00 

Choice  tame  oat,  per  ton   17.00®  19.00 

Wild  oat.  per  ton    12.00  ©15.00 

Barley  hay,  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    16.00  ©20.00 

Stock  hay.  per  ton   12.00®  14  00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

With  the  excepUon  of  cracked  corn  there 
was  no  change  in  feedstuff  quotations  this 
week.  Cracked  corn  was  moved  up  a  dollar 
in  sympathy  with  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  whole  grain,  and  stUl  further  advances 
are  looked  for  in  this  product. 

Cracked  corn   $64  00  ©65.00 

Boiled  barley    50.00®  61.00 

Rolled  oats    48.00 ©50.00 

Alfalfa  meal    34 .00®  35 .00 

POTATOES.  ONIONS,  ETC. 

While  there  was  no  change  in  the  price  of 
onions  this  week,  the  number  of  inquiries 
for  shipments  of  large  quantities  showed  an 
increase.  Potatoes  were  slow  and  heavy  for 
old  stock.  New  Garnetts  are  now  sold  on  the 
street  at  6  cents  a  pound,  and  are  coming  in 
in  good  quantities.  Lettuce  is  receding  in 
price  and  wiU  probably  go  lower  as  the  sea- 
son advances.  Asparagus  is  also  selling  for 
lees,  and  is  not  being  so  carefully  selected  as 
earlier  in  the  season.  Mexican  tomatoes  are 
arriving  in  better  condition  and  good  stock 
was  advanced  over  the  quotations  of  last 
week. 

String  beans   Nominal 

Peas   7®llc 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,   per  sack  $2.00®  2.76 

Asparagus   4®  7c 

Rhubard.  Strawberry,  box   $1.25®  1.76 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00 ©3.60 

English,  per  dozen   $2.60 

Eggplant,    per  lb  None 

Lettuce,    per  crate   $1.00  ©1.75 

do.    Watson  ville   75®  1.00 

Celery,   crate   Nominal 

Spinach,  crate   $0.76®  1.00 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do.    Mexican   $2 .00  ©3.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   $1.7662.00 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $2 .00  ©2.40 

Oregon   2.00  ©2.40 

Washington    1.95®2.25 

Idaho    2.0082.40 

Garnets  new  on  street  6c 

Sweets,  per  sack   $4.60 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian   Browns   $3.50  ©4.00 

Green    Biver    1.00®  1.26 

Green  Alameda    2.0082.26 

Garlic   60®  60c 

BEANS. 

Movement  of  150  carloads  of  California 
beans,  purchased  direct  from  growers  by  the 
Food  Administration,  is  under  way.  Activity 


Europe,  is  expected  to  cause  a  further  move- 
ment of  California  beans.  The  local  market 
is  stated  by  dealers  to  be  "quiet  bat  strong." 
an  unusual  combination  probably  brought 
about  by  the  large  purchases  made  through 
agencies  other  than  the  dealers.  Pinks  were 
advanced  in  price,  but  otherwise  there  were 
no  quotations. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.26®  6.40 

Blackeyes  $3406360 

Cranberry  beans   $4.76® 6.00 

Limas    (south,   recleaned)   7.00 

Pinks    5.76  ©6.00 

Mexican  Beds   4.76® 5.25 

Tepary  beans    2.60® 2.75 

Garbanzoe    11 .00®  11. 25 

Large  whites    6.75® 6.90 

Small  whites    6  60®  6.76 

POULTBY. 

Small  broilers  and  hens  were  lower  thiB 
week  on  account  of  the  passing  of  the  holi- 
days and  the  arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  on  the 
market.  The)  latter  part  of  the  week  and 
early  next  week  three  Eastern  cars  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  and  this  wiU  doubtless  re- 
duce hens  to  a  basic  price  of  38  cents.  Fry- 
ers and  young  roosters  are  sUU  high. 
Turkeys,  Uve.  young  spring,  lb  30®  38c 

do.    old  34®  36c 

do.    dressed   42®  44c 

Broilers.  1H  to  3  lbs  60®  66c 

do.  IK   lbs    40@42c 

do.  %   to  1%  lbs   35@36c 

Fryers   52®  56c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  39® 40c 

do.  Leghorn    38®  39c 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   48®  50c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  26c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38c 

do.    old.   per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  85c 

Ducks,  young   38c 

do.   old   36c 

Belgian  hares   17©  20c 

Jack  rabbits   $3  00®  3.60 

BUTTER. 

The  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Produce  Ex- 
change has  adopted  a  resolution  effective 
April  24.  to  the  effect  that  Bules  1.  2.  3 
and  4,  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  H.  S.  Food  Administration, 
November  14.  1917.  are  now  null  and  void, 
as  the  emergency  which  then  existed  no 
longer  attains.  These  rules  are  summed  up 
in  the  statement.  "Offers  to  seU  must  be 
made  before  a  bid  is  entertained."  By  their 
abolition  the  exchange  goes  back  to  the  usual 
trading  methods  of  exchanges.  Also  effecUve 
on  April  24.  the  exchange  has  adopted  a 
new  rule  which  reads:  "Any  goods  classified 
as  the  same  grade  and  style  of  package  can 
not  be  offered  or  purchased  for  re-sale  dur- 
ing the  same  call  board  session,  directly  or 
indirectly."  These  changes  in  rules  apply 
to  eggs  and  cheese  as  well  as  butter.  Butter 
was  stronger  and  showed  a  steady  advance 
throughout  the  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   50      60      51      61    51 % 

Prime  first  .  .  Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  were  higher  throughout  the  week  for 
both  extra  and  pullets.  When  the  price  of 
the  latter  is  reached  the  price  set  for  extra 
firsts  the  latter  were  no  longer  quoted  and 
dealing  was  confined  to  the  two  classes.  Eggs 
are  sUU  going  into  storage  at  a  rate  of  over 
a  thousand  cases  a  day,  and  the  latest  re- 
port shows  44.044  cases  in  cold  storage  in 
this  market. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   43      44      45%  46V4   46ft 

Extra    first.  41      41      41  Nominal 

Fireta    Nominal 

Ex.  pullets. 40      41%  42%  48%   43 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  was  more  active  this  week,  although 
it  sold  at  lower  quotations  all  along  the  line. 
These  declines  on  an  active  market  are  said 
to  be  evidence  that  the  prices  have  been  too 
high  for  general  consumption,  and  continued 
prices  lower  than  the  top  of  a  week  or  two 
ago  are  predicted. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  27c 

First   Nominal 

California  Y.  A.  fancy   30c 

Oregon    Y.    A  34c 

Oregon  Triplets   34  %c 

Monterey   cheese   22%®  24c 

FBE8H  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  continues  steady  at  un- 
changed prices.  Strawberries  are  now  coming 
in  from  about  the  bay  and  other  sections  of 
Northern  California  and  a  good  supply  is 
looked  for  from  now  on.  The  crates  are  sell- 
ing at  $12  to  $15  and  the  chests  from  $2  to 
$2.50.  Loquats  continue  to  sell  lower,  with 
a  not  very  vigorous  demand. 

California  apples   $2. 5033.75 

Northwest  apples    3.00 ©4. 00 

Winter  pears    2.6064.00 

Persimmons   None 

Loquats,    per   lb  8  ®  10c 

Strawberries,  crate   $12.00©  15.00 

do.    chest   2.00®  2.60 

CITRUS  FBUITS. 

Certain  grades  of  navel  oranges  were  ad- 
vanced in  price  25  cents  this  week.  Other- 
wise there  were  no  changes  in  the  market, 
although  as  a  whole  it  is  regarded  as  strong. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.50®  5.75 

Mandarins    3.0063.50 

Tangerines    2.50  8  8.50 

Lemons,  fancy   4.00® 4.60 

do,    choice    3.50  84.00 

do.    standard    3.00  83.50 

Lemonettes    2.00®  3.00 

Grapefruit    2.50®  3.60 

RICE.  _ 

No  more  fancy  rice  is  being  offered  by  the 
California  millers  and  trading  is  confined  to 
the  commoner  grades.  This  trade,  however, 
is  very  active  and  indicates  the  confidence  the 


by  various  foreign  relief  agencies,  togetherdeaiers  have  in  the  future  of  the  industry, 
with   the   known    shortage    of   foodstuffs   in  There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  rice  flour  on 


account  of  the  high  price  of  wheat  flour,  but 
as  yet  this  busines  has  not  developed  any 
volume.  Local  mills  announced  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat  flour  this  week  and 
the.  rice  men  feel  that  that  wheat  flour  win 
go  much  higher.  This  is  bound  to  de- 
velop a  demand  for  rice  and  rice  flour. 
Paddy  rice.  Nos.  1  and  2.  $4.32;  3d  and  4th 
grades,  $4.16;  clean,  fancy  Japan,  7%c  par 
lb;  choice  Japan,  7%a  per  lb.:  screenings. 
b%c  per  lb.:  brewers.  6%c  per  lb.;  rice 
polish.  $50  per  ton,  car  lots;  rice  bran,  $30 
per  ton,  car  lots:  early  prolific,  $4.47. 
HONEY. 

A  shipment  of  Australian  honey  is  due  to 
arrive  at  this  port  within  the  next  thirty 
days  and  dealers  say  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  wiU  go  into  the  trade  here  at 
9%  cents  to  10  cents. 

HIDES. 

The  market  for  country  hides  is  fairly 
strong.  For  light  hides  there  is  s  'leads  de- 
mand. 

Wet  Salted — Native  steers  and  cows.  60 
lbs.  up.  16®  18c;  30  to  50  lbs.  up.  16818c; 
kips.  15  to  30  lbs.  21®  22c:  calf  and  veal,  un- 
der 15  lbs.  31  ®32c:  bulls  and  stags.  13814c. 

Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each, 
$5 ©$5.50:  medium  prime,  $4  8  4.60:  small, 
$2.608$3.60:  dry.  large,  prime.  $2.50@3: 
dry,  medium.  $1.50  6  2.50;  colts  and  ponies, 

60c  e$i. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  April  22,  1919 
BUTTER. 

An  advance  of  lc  since  last  week's  report 
is  noted  in  this  market.  Beceipts  continue 
good.  The  dam  and  and  consumption  holding 
up  weU.     Shipments  for  the  week,  312.200 

lbs. 
We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   52c 

do,    prime  first   50c 

do,    first   49c 

EGGS. 

Prices  in  this  market  holding  firm.  An 
advance  of  %c  on  puUets  is  the  only  change 
noted  since  last  week's  report.  The  demand 
continues  to  be  good.  Beceipts  for  the  week, 
2,726  cases. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   46c 

do,    case  count   44c 

do,    pullets   43c 

POULTBY. 

This  market  shows  all  prices  declining 
since  last  week.  Fryers  and  broilers  coming 
on  in  good  quantity  causing  a  drop  in  price, 
which  is  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
AU  stock  reported  to  be  moving  better.  De- 
mand and  receipts  continue  good. 

Broilers.  1  to  1%   lbs  30c 

Broilers.  1%  to  114  lbs  34c 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs  40c 

Boosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  36c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  14  ©36c 

Turkeys   39  ©  40c 

Hens   36  W  36c 

Ducks   34  8  36c 

Geese   28c 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  sUU  showing  decline.  New  pota- 
toes now  on  the  market.  Peas  advance  3c. 
Onions  slump  off.  Imperial  Valley  ship- 
ments now  coming  on  the  market  and  prices 
show  changes  since  quotations  of  a  week 
ago.  The  market  reports  the  demand  for  all 
Btaples  to  be  very  good. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  10©12c 

Potatoes — 

Oregon  Burbank.  per  cwt  $2.256  2.35 

Idaho  Bussets,  per  cwt   2.00  82  26 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   4.6084.76 

Garlic,    per   lb  50c 

Onions- 
Australian  Brown,  per  cwt.  ..  .$3.60© 3  75 

White  Globe,  per  cwt.  .  . .'  8.00 

Imperial  Valley  silver  wax,  crate  $5.00 

Cabbage,   per  100  lbs  $3. 50© 3.76 

Celery,  local,  per  crate  4.00© 7.00 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate  8.00®  9.00 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate   2.0082-26 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  2  26 

Summer  squash — 

Imperial  VaUey,  4  basket  crates.  ..  .$1.76 

Asparagus,   per  lb  8  ©12c 

FBUITS. 

There  is  no  change  in  prices  to  report  in 
the  deciduous  market  since  a  week  ago.  The 
demand  continues  very  good.  The  supply, 
however,  is  getting  quite  short. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack.  .$3.50 ©3  76 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3.26 

White   Pearmains.    4-Uer   3.6063.76 

Yellow       Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tler    8  25  83.76 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  7%68%e 

Roman   Beauties.  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3.5083.76 

Loquats,  per  lb  7©16s 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,   fancy  $6.00 

Poor  to  choice   $4.00  6  5  00 

BEANS. 

This  market  continues  very  dull.  Very 
little  movement  is  reported.  Quotation-  re- 
main the  same  as  reported  last  week. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Limas,  per  cwt  $6.60 

Large  white,  per  cwt  5.60 

Small  white    6.60 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.00 

Blackeyes.    per  cwt   300 

Tepary.    per  cwt   3  00 

HAY. 

This  market  shows  more  activity  since  last 
week's  report.     Northern  alfalfa  advances  $1 
and  $2,  while  alfalfa  on  the  local  market  rs» 
ports  advances  of  $1.     Other  quotations  I 
main  the  same. 

Wa  quote  f.o.b..   Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $21  0O®24.< 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   23  00  8  26.00 

Alfalfa,    northern     per    ton  -'1  00  ©2.1 00 

Alfalfa,   local,   per  ton   22  00  ®  24 .« 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00  810  r" 

COTTON. 

The   cotton   market   in   New   York  clos 
last  Wednesday  steady,  at  a  net  advance 
15  to  35  points.    Spot  cotton  it  quiet 
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No  other  Silo 
has  em ! 


Special  Livestock  Market  Reports. 


San  Francisco,  April  23,  1910. 

CATTLE — Grass    cattle     are     not  coming 
freely  because  owners  are  holding  for  higher 
pricea  than   packers   think   they   are  worth. 
Calves  are  scarce  and  the  market  strong. 
Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000®  1200  lbs.  12®  12 %c 
do,  weighing  1200®  1400  lbs..  12®  12  He 
do,  thin   0®  10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.    1  9%@10c 

do,  second  quality   8  %  ®  9c 

do,  common  to  thin   4®  7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%@7c 

Pair   5%@6Hc 

Thin   4@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   ll%@12%c 

Medium   10®  11  He 

Heavy   8  ®  10c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  is  firm  but  the 
lamb  market  is  weak.  The  drying  of  feed  is 
-causing  a  heavy  movement  of  lambs. 

Milk  lambs   13®  15c 

Tearlings   12®  12  He 

Sheep,  wethers   11®  11  He 

do,  ewes    9®  9Ho 

HOGS — A  further  increase  may  be  noted 
next  week  in  the  price  of  hogs  if  the  Chicago 
■market  keeps  strong.  Many  soft  hogs  are 
still  coming  from  alfalfa  pastures  with  only 
two  or  three  weeks  of  grain  feed.  They  need 
six  to  eight  weeks  of  grain  to  propertly 
'harden  the  meat. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed,  100  to  150  18 He 

do,  150  to  250   19c 

do.  250  to  300   18 He 

do,  300  to  400   18c 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  22.  1919. 
CATTLE — Quotations   in    this    market  are 
unchanged  since  reported  last  week.  Offerings 
•  are  of  fair  quality.    Steers  dull  but  cows  are 
in  fair  demand. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  .  SH.00@13.00 


Prime  cows  and  heifers    9.50®  10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8. 00®  9  00 

Canners   $6.00 

HOGS — The  demand  continues  only  fair  in 
this  market.  Prices  remain  the  same  aa 
quoted  last  week.  Receipts  up  to  normal, 
with  quality  of  offerings  good. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  275® 350  lbs.  $16.00  ©17.00 
Mixed,    avr'ging   225®  275   lbs.  17.00®  18.00 
Light   18.00@18.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — This  market  reported  dull.  No 
change  in  prices  since  a  week  ago  noted.  The 
demand  is  only  fair  and  receipts  sufficient  to 
meet  the  trade. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   S  9.50®  10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.60®  9.60 

Yearlings    10.00®  11.00 

Lambs    14.00®  15.00 


CHICAGO,  April  22.  1919  (U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Markets). — HOGS — Receipts  27,000;  mar- 
ket mostly  10c  to  20c  higher;  late  top,  $21; 
estimated  tomorrow,  16,000.  Bulk  of  sales, 
J20.70@20.85;  heavyweight,  $20.80 @20.95 ; 
medium  weight.  $20.60® 20.95;  light  weight. 
S18.86@20.40;  sows.  S18.75@20.26;  pigs. 
816.75®  19.00. 

CATTLE — Receipts  16.000 ;  best  steers  and 
feeders  steady;  in-between  grades  slow;  25c 
lower;  low-priced  she-stock  and  bulls  steady; 
others  most  25c  lower;  calves  slow,  60c  to 
75c  lower;  estimated  tomorrow  7.000.  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $11.75® 20.40.  Light  beef  steers, 
$10.50®  18.50:  Butcher  cows  and  heifers. 
$8.15®  15.75.  Canners  and  cutters.  $6.40 
@  $10.50;  veal  calves.  $13.00®  14.50.  Stocker 
and  feeder  steers,  $8.75®  16.00. 

SHEEP — Receipts  19,000;  lambs  unevenly 
20c  to  35c  lower;  best  sheep  steady;  others 
and  yearlings  weak  to  25c  lower;  estimated 
tomorrow  17.000.  Lambs,  84  pounds  or  less, 
$17.75®  19.65;  85  pounds  or  better.  $17.50 
@ $19.50;  culls  and  common,  $13.50  @  14.50 ; 
ewes,  medium  and  good.  $11.75  @  15.50; 
culls  and  common.  $6.00®  11. 75. 


WEEKLY     BUTTER  AVERAGES. 


Week 

San  Francisco 

Los  Aneelea 

Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

1918 

1919 

Week 

Snn  Francisco 

I, on  AncclpH 

Kndlnjc 

1918 

1919 

Jan. 

2. 

. .  .50.40 

66.10 

60.16 

63.16 

Ending 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

9. 

. .  .51.08 

61.00 

50.00 

64.00 

Jan. 

2. 

.  .52.80 

76.60 

48.16 

69.60 

16. 

. .  .52.33 

61.79 

50.50 

64.16 

9. 

.  .60.91 

69.91 

50.66 

66.66 

23. 

. .  .52.50 

55.83 

52.00 

62.16 

16. 

.  .65.66 

58.70 

55.00 

62.41 

30. 

.  .  .53.00 

44.91 

51.83 

49.00 

23.  . 

.  .65.66 

62.58 

58.00 

54.66 

Feb. 

6. 

.  .  .50.89 

43.58 

49.66 

47.33 

30. 

.  .61.25 

48.75 

54.00 

62.33 

13. 

. .  .52.00 

46.80 

48.00 

47.60 

Feb. 

6.  . 

.  .58.50 

42.00 

51.66 

43.00 

20. 

. .  .51.41 

61.68 

48.00 

53.16 

13.  . 

.  .44.40 

40.90 

44.83 

37.80 

27. 

..  .51.30 

63.90 

49.33 

55.00 

20. 

.  .44.75 

36.41 

40.83 

39.33 

(March 

6. 

. .  .60.66 

56.16 

50.00 

69.00 

27. 

.  .42.40 

37.40 

39.58 

33.60 

13. 

. .  .51.16 

55.58 

49.50 

58.00 

March 

6.  . 

.  .36.83 

37.68 

35.00 

37.00 

20. 

..  .47.83 

54.41 

47.00 

56.00 

13.  . 

.  .37.91 

37.16 

38.00 

37.00 

27. 

..  .46.30 

56.41 

43.30 

58.00 

20.  . 

.  .40.66 

38.16 

39.63 

42.00 

-April 

3. 

. .  .43.16 

54.23 

42.16 

56.50 

27.  . 

.  .39.50 

40.41 

40.00 

42.00 

10. 

..  .39.25 

57.16 

39.50 

56.00 

April 

M 

3.  . 

.  .38.19 

42.41 

38.33 

45.00 

17. 

. .  .39.00 

50.70 

36.83 

52.30 

10. 

.  .37.58 

42.91 

36.33 

45.00 

24. 

. .  .40.50 

38.16 

17. 

.  .39.16 

45.10 

36.83 

46.00 

May 

1. 

.  .  .40.83 

39.00 

24.  . 

.  .40.S0 

39.66 

8. 

.  .  .40.66 

39.00 

May 

1.  . 

.  .41.66 

39.33 

15. 

.  .  .40.46 

39.00 

8.  . 

.  .40.08 

37.00 

22. 

...40.33 

41.00 

15.  . 

.  .39.16 

38.83 

29. 

.  .  .42.30 

39.00 

22.  . 

.  .40.50 

39.00 

29. 

.  .  .42.30 

39.00 

29.  . 

.  .38.66 

37.41 

■June 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

. .  .43.90 
.  .  .44.92 
..  .46.50 
.  .  .47.42 

41.58 
40.58 
41.75 
43.00 

June 

5. . 
12. 
19. 
26.  . 

.  .40.80 
.  .41.00 
.  .43.33 
.  .44.32 

38.83 
33.75 
33.00 
39.08 

July 

3. 

. .  .48.08 

46.00 

July 

3.. 

.  .44.91 

41.75 

10. 
17. 
24. 
31. 

.  .  .48.90 
. .  .50.83 
.  .  .52.66 
. .  .52.16 

47.50 
48.66 
45.16 
51.00 

10.  . 
17.  . 
24. 
31.  . 

.  .48.30 
.  .47.66 
.  .47.91 
.  .48.83 

46.00 
45.50 
45.16 
46.56 

.August  7 . 

14. 

. .  .52.16 

50.83 

August  7.  . 

.  .49.50 

46.58 

. .  .51.66 

49.00 

14.  . 

.  .52.08 

48.00 

21. 

. .  .52.25 

49.58 

21.  . 

.  .56.33 

50.17 

28. 

. .  .53.00 

50.00 

28.  . 

.  .59.20 

53.00 

^8ept. 

4. 

. .  .53.00 

50.00 

Sept. 

4.  . 

.  .62.40 

56.33 

11. 
18. 

25. 

. .  .54.90 
. .  .57.80 
. .  .61.33 

50.33 
51.67 
56.17 

11.  . 
18. 
25.  . 

.  .63.70 
.  .61.30 
.  .60.17 

58.67 
59.00 
66.67 

•Oct. 

2. 

. .  .64.75 

58.00 

Oct. 

2.  . 

.  .66.42 

59.75 

9. 
16. 

..  .64.50 
. .  .62.60 

59.33 
60.00 

9.  . 
16.  . 

.  .65.08 
.  .71.30 

60.00 
62.66 

23. 

. .  .61.75 

60.00 

23.  . 

.  .78.88 

70.33 

30. 

.  .  .60.60 

59.50 

30.  . 

.  .86.41 

79.33 

•Nov. 

6. 

.  .  .59.60 

58.83 

Nov. 

6.  . 

.  .87.90 

78.00 

13. 
20. 
27. 

. .  .60.00 
.  .  .61.00 
. .  .61.60 

57.00 
57.25 
58.75 

13.  . 
20. . 
27.  . 

.  .86.00 
.  .77.25 
.  .79.80 

78.00 
72.00 
72.33 

Dec. 

4. 

. .  .62.60 

60.00 

Dec. 

4. 

.  .82.00 

«. .  . 

73.00 

11. 
18. 
26. 

...63.00 

.  .  .  63.00 
.  .  .64.60 

eo.io 

til. 01 

62.16 

11.  . 
18.  . 
26.  . 

.  .82.08 
.  .79.66 
.  .82.00 

74.33 
72.33 
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WEEKLY    EGG  AVERAGES. 


STOCK  INTERESTS  ORGANIZE. 


Representatives  of  livestock  and 
meat  packing  interests  throughout  the 
state  met  at  San  Francisco  April  18 
for  a  conference  with  L.  D.  Hall,  chief 
of  the  livestock  division  of  the  Bureau 
•of  Markets  at  Washington.  As  a  re- 
sult, an  organization  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  the  problems 
that  confront  the  stockman,  the  pack- 
er and  the  consumer. 

Ralph  P.  Merritt,  former  Federal 
Food  Administrator  for  California, 
Trill  be  asked  to  serve  as  chairman 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  consisting 
of  five  members  each  of  the  California 
ittlemen's  Association,  the  Califor- 
nia Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  California  Swine  Breeders' 
ociation  and  five  representatives 
h  of  the  packers,  the  retail  butch- 
,  consumers,  and  one  representative 
from  the  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry at  the  University  of  California, 
a  representative  of  the  division  of 
rural  institutions,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  transportation  companies. 
A  meeting  is  to  be  held  early  in  May. 


HOW  ABOUT    MONTEZUMA  COM- 
PANT? 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue 
you  told  about  the  failure  of  one  of 
the  hog  syndicates.  I  am  interested 
in  one  of  the  units  of  the  Montezuma 
Improvement  Company,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  this  concern  is  in  the  same 
class  with  the  others  you  mentioned? 
—Mrs.  E.  G.  G.,  Santa  Cruz. 

We  have  before  us  a  circular  letter 
sent  out  to  the  unit  holders  of  the 
Montezuma  Improvement  Company  by 
Frank  W.  Sawyer,  an  attorney  at  1095 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  stating 
that  an  action  has  been  commenced 
in  the  Superior  Court  on  behalf  of 
the  unit  holders  against  the  company 
and  its  president,  E.  D.  Baker,  for  a 
judicial  investigation  of  this  hog  ven- 
ture. Mr.  Sawyer  states  that  he  is 
attorney  for  the  unit  holders  and  the 
action  is  being  prosecuted  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  We  suggest  that  you 
correspond  with  him.  He  probably 
can  tell  you  about  the  present  condi- 


The  Cyclone  Silo 
Trussed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  silo  and 
firmly  anchored  in 
the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Each  stave  is 
not  only  stapled  to 
each  hoop  but  also 
to  the  bracing. 
Every  staple  fits 
into  notches  pressed 
in  each  edge  of  the 
steel,  so  there  can 
be  no  slipping,  no 
twisting  or  sagging. 
Every  stave  must 
stand  upright  re- 
gardless of  shrinkage  or  expansion.  This 
Write  for  details  of  Early  Buyers'  Discount 
on  Silos  and  Feeding.   A  postal  will  do. 


is  the  silo  for  you. 
and  our  Free  Book 


National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

275  D  OAK  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


tion  of  the  company  and  also  assist 
you  in  protecting  your  interests,  if 
protection  is  necessary. — Livestock 
Editor. 


POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOW  SALE. 


John  M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L.  Haag 
and  Son  announce  their  bred  sow  sale 
at  an  early  date  in  September.  Some 
of  the  best  sows  in  California  will  be 
offered  at  this  sale.  Some  are  recent 
arrivals  from  the  leading  herds  of  the 
east.  A  breeder  will  be  hard  to  please 
indeed,  if  he  cannot  find  something  to 
satisfy  him  in  this  offering. 

There  will  be  gilts  sired  by  such 
noted  boars  as  President  and  Young 
Jumbo,  and  bred  to  the  two  sensational 
recent  arrivals,  Yankee  Junior  and 
Lendorris  Liberty  Bond.  These  two 
young  boars  are  the  best  from  the 
best,  and  will  take  an  important  place 
in  the  Poland-China  industry  of  the 
future. 

There  will  also  be  sows  bred  to 
President  and  Young  Jumbo.  It  will 
be  hard  to  make  a  choice,  as  all  in 
this  offering  will  be  of  the  best. 
Watch  for  further  particulars. 


PROBABLY  PROPERLY  YALUED. 


"I  was  endeavoring,"  says  the 
teacher  of  a  night  school  in  a  country 
town,  "to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
certain  of  my  discouraged  pupils  some 
notions  of  ambition. 

"  'Do  you  know,'  I  asked  a  disre- 
putable lad  of  19,  that  every  boy  in 
this  country  has  a  chance  to  be  Presi- 
dent?' 

"  'Is  that  so?'  asked  the  boy,  re- 
flectively. Then  he  added:  'Say, 
teacher,  I'll  sell  my  chance  for  a 
quarter.'  "  —  Pittsburgh  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


DUROCS  OF  THE 

Best  Blood  Lines 

Bred  sows,  gilts  bred  and  open.  Have  one 
very  nice  O.  C.  K.  boar  9  months  old.  Dam 
sold  for  $1,100  and  sire  for  $1,000  in  last 
month's  sale. 

Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Dealers 
In 

PAPBB 


BLAKE,  MOFHTT  &  TOWNE 

37-15  First  St.,  Sail  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  *  Town*.  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  HoFall  Co.,       Portland,  Ore. 


50  Choice  Berkshine 
Sows  and  Gilts 

NORTH  SACRAMENTO, 

TUESDAY,  MAY  6. 

The  offering  consists  of 
sows  and  gilts  of  popular 
breeding  owned  by  the  es- 
tate of  Theodore  Wiesen- 
danger.  Every  animal  must 
be  sold. 
Sale  starts  at  1:30  p.  m. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

D.  McDOUGAL 

Public  Administrator 

or 

COL  ORD.  L  LMCHMAN 

1004  Fifth  Street 
SACRAMENTO 


QUALIFIED 

ORCHARD  FOREMAN 

Deciduous  fruit  expert,  University  gradu- 
ate, trained  at  University  Farm,  Davis. 
Age  30,  alert,  ambitions,  experienced, 
seeks  bigger  opportunity  and  will  be  at 
liberty  about  July  15.    Unusual  reference*. 

This  party  is  thoroughly  posted  in  the 
up-to-date  pruning  methods  recommend- 
ed by  the  Pomology  Division  of  the  State 
University.  He  wants  to  handle  the  prac- 
tical working  end  of  a  weU-managed  or- 
chard. 9125  per  mo.  Address,  Discharg- 
ed Army  officer.  Care  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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"Apple  Blossom  Time,  In  An  Overland" 

The  satisfaction  and  confidence  so  freely  expressed  by  over  600,000 
Overland  owners  is  your  best  guide  in  buying.  Their  enthusiasm  in- 
spires and  obligates  us  to  maintain  and  increase  Overland  prestige. 
The  Model  90  Overland  completely  fulfills  this  obligation  to  old  and 
new  friends.  Its  easy  riding  qualities  are  at  once  appreciated,  espe- 
cially where  roads  are  poor.  Its  ease  of  operation,  sturdiness,  low 
upkeep  and  dependable  performance  under  all  conditions  constantly 
widens  the  circle  of  Overland  friends. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,    INC.,    TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Wlifyi-Knigh  Turing  Cars,  Cmftt,  Umnuini,  OvtrUnd  Mtrr  Can  and  Light  Ctmmurda/  Cart 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 


M  o  de  /  N inety  Fi<v e  - p  a  s s e nge  r  Touring  Car,  $985 


Sedan  $1495 ;  /.  o.  b,  Toledo 
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Local  Tractor  Service  for  Fruit  Growers 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  J.  Fox. 


[HE  ONE  OUTSTANDING  suggestion 
whereon  they  showed  unanimity  and 
that  is  still  a  problem  was  "Service." 
Some  of  the  tractor  concerns  are  giv- 
ing courses  of  instruction  in  driving 
and  in  care,  repair  and  upkeep.  The 
University  of  California  is  doing  as  much  in 
this  line  as  its  means  will  permit — work  that  is 
highly  appreciated  by  the  farmer  and  used  to  the  limit.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  scope  of  these  schools  of  instruction— both  stationery  and  travel- 
ling may  be  widened.   But  this  alone  is  not  what  is  wanted.  * 

Service  Stations — Two  men  in  Napa  County  who  keep  tractors,  each 
employ  a  well  paid  man  to  run  their  Yubas  on  the  understanding  that  not 
only  are  they  to  attend  to  the  work  but  are  to  keep  the  machines  always 
in  good  running  order  without  bothering  the  boss.  One  has  the  use  of  a 
machine,  the  other  of  a  motor  cycle  so  that  he  can  run  into  town  and 
order  or  procure  a  part  without  loss  of  time.  The  one  great  miss  is  a 
near-by  depot  that  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  give  service  and  relief. 

In  the  good  old  days  that  have  survived  through  the  ages  from  the  time 
of  Tubal  Cain  up  to  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  village  blacksmith  could  be 
counted  on  to  fix  anything  of  import- 
ance that  was  made  of  metal  or  wood. 
Everybody  liked  to  linger  round  the 
forge  and  watch  the  sparks  fly  up 
from  welding  steel  or  shaping  shoe; 
to  hear  the  purr  of  the  bellows  and 
the  joyous  ring  of  the  hammer  on  the 
anvil.  We  liked  the  jovial  sweating 
smith  who  took  a  pride  in  turning 
out  a  good  job  and  who  gave  us  the 
good  word— coming  or  going.  What 
we  want  now  is  good  tractor  men 
with  service  shops  in  every  farming 
center — men  whose  work  can  be  re- 
lied upon  as  we  did  on  that  of  our  old 
friend  the  village  smith.  They  would 
get  plenty  of  automobile  work  to  keep 
things  busily  going  as  well  as  some 
forge  work  on  tools.  When  such  ser- 
vice centers  are  established  pretty 
generally  the  use  of  truck,  tractor 
and  gas  engine  will  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  And  the  more  of  these 
depots  there  are,  owned  by  the  men 
who  run  them  the  better  it  will  be. 
Of  course  a  man  could  equip  a  dozen 
old  blacksmith's  shops  for  the  price 

of  one  small  machine  shop  but  it  does  Plowing  to  the  trees  witi 
seem  that  a  good  man  could  generally 
get  the  necessary  backing  to  put  him 
on  his  feet.  Where  our  fathers  took  pains  to  make  first  class  horsemen 
and  drivers  of  their  sons,  we  must  give  ours  tuition  in  the  care  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to   engine,  motor,  tractor,  truck  or  auto. 

Instances. — We  called  on  Jos.  Tyther  near  Yountville  (Napa  county) 
and  found  him  with  two  neighbors  overhauling  his  Holt  Caterpillar,  an 
8-18.  We  were  there  when  he  bought  it  four  years  ago  and  it  is  sound 
today.  They  were  just  putting  in  new  gaskets  and  tightening  everything 
up.  Mr.  Tyther  says  that  poor  cylinder  oil  is,  he  believes,  the  cause  of  more 
trouble  than  anything  else.  It  is  better,  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to 
buy  the  best  procurable  that  is  suited  to  your  engine.  He  puts  in  new 
bushings,  new  cylinder  rings  and  new  pins  every  year  and  gets  along 
well  now.  He  has  100  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyard  to  take  care  of  and 
about  97  acres  of  farming  land — all  heavy  clay  loam.  The  Holt  pulls  a  gang 
of  four  ten-inch  disks  (John  Deere)  and  can  do  plowing  in  dry  ground  with 
them.  Four  tens  or  three  twelves  is  enough  he  says  in  his  ground.  His 
eight  foot  double  disk  for  heavy  work  he  has  cut  down  to  seven  feet — as 
it  does  better  work  and  next  time  he  will  buy  a  six-footer. 

He  has  just  bought  a  Fordson  tractor  to  supplement  the  Holt,  for  the 
work  will  have  to  be  done  quickly  this  year  and  he  has  a  John  Deere  gang 
of  three  tens  (mould-board)  for  it.  In  plowing  'away'  with  his  big  tractor 
he  attaches  a  12-in.  hand  plow  behind  and  can  thus  finish  right  up  to  the 
trees.  He  has  prunes  6,  7  and  8  years  old  and  we  noticed  no  scarred  trees. 
Beyond  service,  Mr.  Tyther's  first  and  last  word  were,  "Daily  care,  the  use 


The  writer  has  talked  with  many  tractor 
users  recently  in  an  endeavor  to  find  out 
from  orchard  and  vineyard  men  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  be  offered  "for  the  good 
of  the  order"  with  the  result  here  told. 


small  traetor  drawing  three  disks.    The  ground  is  a  little  dry  but 
good  clean  work  is  shown.    The  size  of  these  young  trees  is  an  indication  of  the  character 

of  the  soil. 


of  the  best  oil  and  plenty  of  it  and  a  load  not 
greater  than  the  tractor  can  easily  handle  are  es- 
sential for  the  best  results.  It  saves  time  and  ex- 
pense not  to  overload." 

W.  E.  Cole  of  Rutherford  takes  care  of  his  173 
acres  of  strong  gravelly  clay  loam  with  an  orchard 
Yuba  and  4  horses.  Over  100  acres  are  in  trees  and 
vines  and  by  next  year  only  about  40  acres  will  be 
left  in  alfalfa.  He  thinks  he  can  do  with  only  one  team  later  as  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  hire  occasionally  than  to  keep  two  teams. 

Mr.  Cole  is  trying  out  the  best  tractor  oils.  His  man  has  entire  charge 
of  the  tractor  and  is  under  contract  to  keep  it  in  good  running  order.  We 
asked  if  he  could  outline  the  relative  cost  of  horses  and  machine  work  and 
he  said,  "It  is  not  a  matter  of  cost  at  all  with  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
the  work  done.  I  believe  if  I  had  to  go  back  to  horses  again  I  would  get  out 
of  the  business." 

One  man  we  called  on  to  see  why  he  was  disposing  of  his  tractor  on  a 
large  place.  We  learned  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  larger  one 
to  facilitate  his  work.  We  called  on  another  man  who  has  worked  his  50 
acres  of  orchard  for  three  years  with  a  Mogul.   He  is  a  young  professional 

man  and  gave  up  practice  for  the  out- 
door life.  He  keeps  that  machine  in 
order  and  works  it  himself  entirely 
and  his  orchard  is  always  in  good 
tilth  though  he  has  a  strong  silty  clay 
loam.  His  tractor  is  probably  worth 
as  much  (perhaps  more)  today  than 
when  he  bought  it.  We  understand 
that  improvements  made  since  that 
time  have  been  furnished  practically 
gratis. 

It  is  less  common  than  formerly  for 
men  in  this  section  to  get  caught  in 
hard  ground  with  their  plowing,  be- 
cause it  can  be  accomplished  so  much 
more  expeditiously.  Within  a  mile  of 
this  man's  place  there  are  over  a 
dozen  tractors  and  nobody  without  an 
automobile.  Yet  it  is  six  miles  to 
town  where  they  may  condescend  to 
notice  you  at  a  garage  or  shop  but 
generally  these  places  are  chock-a- 
block  with  work.  Oil  and  gasoline 
service  is  excellent  almost  every- 
where. No  time  need  be  wasted  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

We  asked  H.  J.  Baade,  the  County 
Agent  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Napa  "why  or  do  any  farmers  dis- 
continue using  tractors  and  go  back 


to  horses  again?  His  reply  was  "My  observation  has  been  that  most  of 
the  farmers  are  cutting  out  using  horses  and  are  using  tractors.  Napa 
county  is  forging  ahead  in  this  respect.  The  Fordson  Agent  here  has  sold 
something  like  one  hundred  tractors  this  year.  Many  of  the  Fageols  are 
being  used  while  ore  carload  of  International  Harvesters  have  also  been 
disposed  of.  Napa  County  has  this  year  bought  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  tractors.  Now  figuring  that  each  one  will  replace  five  horses,  the  ma- 
chines bought  will  replace  about  one  thousand  horses  in  this  county.  The 
demand  for  horses  with  us  is  not  very  great.  Henry  Wheatley,  President 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  horsemen  in  California 
states  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  horse  business  now."  He  has  a  Yuba 
and  teams  as  well. 

Allowing  three  acres  of  fair  farming  land  for  the  keep  of  each  horse,  this 
saves  three  thousand  acres  of  such  land  in  little  Napa  County  alone  for  the 
raising  of  products  for  human  consumption  or  meat  production.  And  with 
little  Napa  County  making  such  a  progressive  showing,  it  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late the  immense  tractor  activity  in  the  enormous  areas  of  fruitful  and  level 
land  in  the  great  interior  valleys. 

On  April  9  we  called  on  R.  P.  Van  Orden  of  Mountain  View  and  found 
him  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  oak  tree  getting  his  Bean  Tractor 
ready  for  the  morrow's  plowing.    He  draws  a  three  ten-inch  gang  with 
it  or  a  double  Moline  disk  plow  and  works  his  mulch  with  a  six  foot  dou- 
(Continued  on  page  669.) 
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What  the  Nations  Should  Do  for  Farming 


[Written  for  the  I'aclile  Rural  Tresa.] 


Since  our  comments  and  citation  on  the  subject  were  prepared  for 
last  week's  issue  we  have  received  from  President  K.  S.  lluttertield  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  who  is  now  in  Paris  as  a  delegate 
from  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organisations,  a  copy  of  the  final  dec- 
laration which  his  delegation  presented  on  March  1">  to  the  American 
Peace  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Reconstruction  Conference  held  in 
Washington  on  February  10.  This  declaration  involves  principles  which 
all  our  readers  should*  carefully  consider.  They  would  also  serve  as 
subjects  for  discussion  and  action  at  agricultural  meetings  in  this  State, 
—Editor. 


The  important  interests  of  trade 
and  labor  have  already  been  recog- 
nized in  the  plans  for  international 
co-operation.  The  equally  significant 
interests  of  agriculture  have  appar- 
ently thus  far  not  been  considered. 

In  the  present  crisis  the  farmers  of 
nearly  all  countries  are  practically 
voiceless  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tions. They  have  no  international 
organization,  no  world  conference,  no 
co-operating  delegations,  to  speak 
their  need  and  to  contribute  their 
mind  to  solving  the  common  problem. 
Yet  no  question  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  more  fundamental  to  world 
welfare  than  the  rural  question.  This 
is  true  because: 

1.  An  adequate  supply  of  food  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world  is  an  es- 
sential item  in  a  program  of  perma- 
nent world  peace.  A  hungry  nation 
or  even  a  hungry  group  within  a  na- 
tion forms  a  breeding  ground  for  dis- 
content and  revolt;  a  hungry  world 
means  chaos. 

2.  This  necessary  food  supply  must 
be  furnished  by  the  farmers  of  the 
world.  Together  with  all  other  soil- 
grown  products  that  comprise  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  raw  materials 
of  industry,  this  supply  depends  com- 
pletely upon  the  toil,  the  effective- 
ness, the  intelligence  of  those  who 
actually  work  upon  the  land. 

3.  The  conservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  concerns  in  world  statesman- 
ship. No  other  natural  resource  com- 
pares with  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  the  race.  But  no  fiat  of  govern- 
ment nor  resolution  of  conferences 
can  ensure  the  proper  use  and  care  of 
the  soil;  only  as  each  individual  farm- 
er intelligently  tills  his  land  and  care- 
fully, conscientiously  husbands  its 
resources  can  future  generations  as 
well  as  the  present  population  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  assured  their 
food.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
provide  adequate  means  of  training, 
stimulating,  and  encouraging  the 
masses  of  farmers  in  every  land. 

4.  In  all  justice,  the  working  farm- 
er must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  "liv- 
ing wage."  Merely  to  grow  a  meagre 
sustenance  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, with  a  scant  surplus  to  sell  in  the 
market,  as  a  result  of  employing  all 
the  daylight  hours  in  hard  physical 
labor,  does  not  meet  the  terms  of  per- 
manent social  justice.  The  farmers 
must  therefore  have  a  reasonable  re- 
ward; at  the  very  least  they  must 
have  fair  play  in  the  world's  eco- 
nomic arrangements. 

5.  The  possession  and  use  of  the 
land  by  those  who  actually  till  it  give 
guarantees  of  public  peace,  of  intelli- 
gent citizenship,  of  human  welfare, 
hardly  acquired  by  any  other  means. 
Therefore  the  land  should  be  con- 
trolled by  those  who  use  it.  Access 
to  ownership  should  be  made  easy; 
land  leases  should  favor  the  worker; 
land  proprietorship  should  be  encour- 
aged to  the  utmost. 

6.  The  farmer  and  his  family  are 
of  more  consequence  even  than  the 
farm.  Education,  both  industrial  and 
cultural,  is  necessarv  to  intelligent 
farming  and  to  development  of  mind. 
Good  local  government,  health,  recre- 
ation, conveniences,  artistic  apprecia- 
tion, morality,  are  essential  elements 
in  a  democratic  community.  The  far- 
mer must  have  these  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  manhood  or  become 
practically  a  slave  to  unending  toil. 

7.  If  the  world  is  to  become  truly 
and  fully  democratic,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  farmers  of  the  world  should 
not  only  understand  and  appreciate 
democracy,  but  they  should  fully 
share  in  all  its  advantages — economic, 
political,  and  social.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  huge  populations  of  Rus- 
sia,   India,   China,   live  on  the  land. 


Poland,  the  Czecho-Slovak  territories, 
Jugo  Slavia,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  all  are  dominantly  rural. 
Africa,  South  America,  Australia  are 
agricultural  rather  than  industrial 
areas.  In  the  United  States  nearly 
half  of  the  people  live  under  rural 
conditions.  In  France  48  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  farmers.  Even  highly 
urban  nations  such  as  England  and 
Belgium  are  finding  the  farm  problem 
acute  and  significant. 

8.  A  wise  plan  of  international  co- 
operation in  agriculture  will  provide 
the  mechanism  whereby  adequate  and 
accurate  facts  may  be  obtained,  or- 
ganized, and  interpreted;  means  by 
which  governments  may  co-operate  in 
spreading  popular  education  for 
farming  and  country  life  and  in  train- 
ing an  effective  rural  leadership;  leg- 
islation which  protects  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  as  a  producer,  and  sim- 
plifies and  cheapens  the  process  of 
distribution  of  soil-grown  products; 
and  arrangements  whereby  the  exi- 
gencies and  uncertainties  of  climate 
and  weather  and  attacks  of  plant  and 
animal  diseases  and  pests  may  be 
guarded  against  so  far  as  humanly 
possible. 

9.  No  plans  of  agricultural  co-oper- 
ation on  an  international  basis  will 
suffice,  unless  it  encourages  to  the 
utmost  the  free  organization  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  for  whatever 
ends  they  may  desire — economic,  so- 
cial, political.  Only  so  can  agricul- 
ture be  fully  democratized,  only  so 
can  farmers  express  their  convictions, 
voice  their  experiences,  seek  an  an- 
swer to  their  needs,  and  contribute 
their  part  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
world.  Organization  for  co-operative 
buying,  selling,  and  credit  especially 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  nation. 
The  effective  organization  of  local 
farming  communities  for  both  indus- 
trial and  social  purposes  is  funda- 
mental to  the  larger  rural  democracy. 

10.  It  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  world  settlement  that  an  instru- 
mentality be  created  to  promote  in- 
ternational co-operation  among  those 
who  till  the  soil.  Therefore  th<« 
League  of  Nations  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  and  per- 
petual maintenance  of  means  where- 
by the  working  farmers  of  the  world 
shall  be  enabled  to  co-operate  con- 
stantly and  fully,  in  furnishing  the 
world  with  food,  in  securing  just  re- 
wards for  their  labor,  in  improving 
their  methods  of  farming,  in  enrich- 
ing their  land,  in  organizing  an  ac- 
tive and  satisfying  community  life, 
and  in  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
democratic  citizenship. 


The  Sahara  Drier 

EVERY  MAIL  now  brings  us  orders  and  in<iuiries  tor  the  "Sahara  Drier."  WHY? — 
Because  it  meets  the  need  of  the  small  an  well  as  the  largest  Grower.  It  Is  absol- 
ute protection  against  loss  from  adverse  weather  conditions— overripe  Fruits,  etc. 
A  "Sahara  Dried"  product  wiU  retain  its  flavor  and  nutritive  value  indefinitely — it  can 
be  6tored  or  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  is  now  advocating  the  artificial  Drying-  of 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  because  of  the  uniform  products  and  cleanliness.  Mo  more 
exposure  to  the  wind  and  dust — the  insects  and  worms.  Within  a  year  or  so  a 
Law  will  be  passed  compelling  Growers  to  market  artificially  Dried  products.  Sun 
Dried  products  sometimes  develop  worms  and  insects  because  the  sun  heat  is  not 
enough  to  kill  the  eggs  deposited  during  Drying.  With  the  "Sahara  Drier"  the 
•  Fruit  is  subject  to  a  heat  that  kiUs  these  germs  and  therefore  makes  a  better  product. 

A  PROMINENT  GROWER.  Mr.  D.  B.  Gray  of  Fowler,  is  now  running  40  tons  of 
damaged  Raisins  through  a  "Sahara  Drier"  at  his  ranch.  These  were  damaged  by  the 
early  rains  last  Fall.  He  will  now  hare  a  marketable  product.  Place  your  order  now 
— our  factory  will  be  taxed  to  its  capacity  within  thirty  days  and  there  is  going  to 
be"  a  lot  of  disappointed  Growers.  We  guarantee  our  Drier  or  your  money  back. 
Where  is  there  another  manufacturer  that  will  do  this.  Our  Patented  process  makes 
this  possible.     See  our  Representatives. 

CAMERON  A-  MeDONALD,  Chlco.  Calif.  H  ARK  A  (  KOSWAITE,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

C.  F.  MOON  *  CO.,  Fresno.  Calif.  A.  i    BOWMAN,  Lodl,  Calif. 

CRAS.  F.  WYKR.  Nap*  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  140  CALIFORNIA  STREKT. 


P  ELTON 


FOR  EITHER  BELT  DRIVE 
OR  DIRECT  MOTOR  CONNECTION 

The  same  PELTON  pump  may  be  used  for  belt 
drive  with  a  tractor  or  stationary  gasoline  engine 
or  for  connecting  direct  to  an  electric  motor,  with- 
out dismantling  or  making  expensive  alterations. 

PELTON  pumps  will  give  you  guaranteed  effic- 
iency with  either  method  of  driving.  If  you  have 
a  gas  engine  now  and  want  an  electric  motor  later, 
the  same  pump  may  be  used. 

rasa  yoi  r  nearest  pelto'n  dealer. 

Red-  co 

Ophir  Hardware  Co..  Oroville. 
Wise  Hardware  Co..  Modesto. 
D.   Stephenson.  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap.  Kingsburg. 
C.   A.  Hughes.  Orosi. 
I'lmiT    Machinery    Co.,  Por- 
terville. 

Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 
California      Mechanical  £ 
Electrical    Engineering  Co., 
Sacramento. 

T  E  PEL  I  ON  WATER  WHEEL  C<  MPANY 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


McConnick  Saeltzer  Co 
ding. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysvillc. 

Commercial  Electric  Co.. 
Stockton. 

R.  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced. 

Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno. 

J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 

Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger. 

Farm  Equipment  Co.  Chico. 
Devenney  A  Prather  Co..  Was- 
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GOOD  ROADS  NEED  MORE,  NOT 
LESS,  SURVEYING. 


IWritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Presn  by  E. 
W.  Doane,  Merced.] 

I  have  heard  and  read  other  com- 
plaints like  that  of  Y.  H.  Schomberg 
in  the  Press  of  April  5th  about  high- 
way surveyors  wasting  the  people's 
money,  and  as  I  happen  to  have  re- 
ceived an  engineer's  education  and 
followed  the  surveying  game  for  sev- 
eral years,  I  would  like  to  stick  my 
oar  into  these  troubled  waters. 

In  the  first  place  the  reason  why 
we  have  a  Highway  Engineering  De- 
partment is  because  too  many  of  our 
roads  show  that  they  were  surveyed 
by  "two  men  in  half  the  time."  There 
may  be  engineers  who  can  place  a 
road  survey  in  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical line  by  surveying  it  only 
twice,  but  they  are  about  as  few  as 
those  farmers  who  raise  dairy  cows 
producing  1,000  pounds  of  butter  fat 
per  year  or  raise  50  sacks  of  barley 
per  acre. 

Surveying  looks  easy,  don't  it? 
When  I  was  a  small  boy  the  county 
surveyor  came  to  survey  a  neighbor- 
ing farm.  "Now,"  he  says  to  the 
chainman,  "you  run  to  that  point  over 
yonder,"  and  they  started.  The  rear 
chainman  pulled  up  at  each  pin,  held 
his  end  of  the  chain  over  the  pin,  and 
called,  "stick";  the  head  chainman 
pulled  the  chain  tight,  and  yelled 
"stuck,"  and  so  on.  I  thought  it 
was  great,  and  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
Schomberg  is  that  he  thinks  that  is 
all  there  is  to  surveying. 

I  have  known,  in  locating  a  railroad 
line,  a  half  dozen  different  parties  to 
spend  three  or  four  weeks  on  one  ten- 
mile  survey.  Fifteen  different  lines 
were  run  and  it  was  all  abandoned. 
Mr.  Schomberg  would  probably  have 
located  the  only  line  in  a  week. 

No,  sir;  there  is  no  one  so  jealous 
of  getting  work  done  at  the  minimum 
cost  as  an  engineer.  The  assistant 
engineer  in  charge  of  a  crew  may 
make  a  few  mistakes  or  take  a  few 
days  longer  on  some  piece  of  line 
than  the  division  engineer  estimated, 
but  he  will  have  to  explain  why,  and 
if  the  explanation  isn't  good  he  had 
better  be  looking  for  another  job.  The 
same  with  the  division  engineer;  he 
has  to  make  good  to  the  chief  and,  be- 
lieve me,  the  chief  has  been  through 
the  whole  mill  and  knows  what  ought 
to  happen,  and  so  do  the  division  en- 
gineers. 

Judging  by  my  own  observations, 
the  Highway  Department  is  spending 
too  little  on  engineering;  a  little 
more  study,  and  a  little  more  inspec- 
tion, might  pay  big  dividends  in  the 
way  of  reduced  cost  for  repairs  on 
a  piece  of  road  that  is  built  for  all 
time.  That  is  the  idea — permanence 
— and  you  can't  build  permanently 
without  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting 
and  studying,  and  you  want  to  be 
right  before  you  go  ahead. 

No,  the  highway  engineers  as  a 
rule  earn  all  they  get.  The  money 
they  spend  on  surveying  is  the  best 
spent  money  in  all  the  road  building. 
The  civil  engineer  is  the  hardest 
working  and  poorest  paid  man  in  the 
world — excepting  only  the  farmer. 


RIGHT  OF  WAY  OF  IRRIGATION 
DITCH. 


A.  E.  Chandler,  President  of  the 
State  Water  Commission,  kindly  states 
the  question  of  the  right  of  way  for 
a  ditch  for  one  of  our  subscribers,  as 
an  expression  of  his  personal  opinion 
because  his  commission  has  no  ofli- 
cial  juridiction  over  right  of  way 
questions : 

Where  a  ditch  crosses  the  property 
of  another  the  right  of  way  becomes 
vested  by  prescription  where  the 
ditch  has  been  operated  and  main- 
tained for  five  years — unless  the  ditch 
is  being  so  operated  and  maintained 
over  the  lands  of  the  other  by  per- 
mission of  the  other.  As  you  state, 
your  ditch  has  been  used  for  about 
eight  years,  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  you  having  the  right  to 
continue  its  operation  and  mainte- 
nance over  the  land  of  your  neigh- 
bor unless  it  has  been  so  operated 
and  maintained  through  the  permis- 
sion of  your  neighbor's  grantors.  A 
prescriptive  right  would  give  you  the 
right  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
ditch  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
operated  and  maintained  in  the  past, 


What  can  yo 


by  bulk 
lain  ? 


Y 


OU  know  what  you  can  save  by  handling  your 
grain  in  bulk,  with  the  Calco  Grain  Bin. 

What  can  you  lose?  Careful  investigation  proves 
that  the  only  loss  would  come  from  carelessness. 

And  no  practical  grain  grower  would  permit  loss 
from  such  a  source. 

Changing  from  sacks  to  bulk,  and  putting  in  the 
Calco  equipment,  cannot  be  considered  a  loss — 
it's  an  investment  that  starts  paying  dividends  at 
once,  like  a  savings  account. 

Write  for  the  free  booklet, 
"Calco  Grain  Bins" 


Model  257 


Calco  Sheep  Trough 


Low,  water-tight  trough,  without  rough  edges  or 
disease  catching  cracks.  Readily  fitted  on  wooden 
supporting  frame.  Capacities  from  51  to  131  gallons. 
Ask  about  it. 


Model  200 

Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 

Built  ready  to  be  placed  on  supporting  frame;  light, 
easily  moved  when  desired,  sturdy  and  durable. 
Armco  Iron  used  in  construction.  For  cattle  or 
horses.    Write  for  price  list  with  sizes. 


Model  248 


Calco  Galvanized  Smooth 
Iron  Tank 

Built  of  heavy  Armco  Iron,  riveted,  soldered  and  sub- 
stantially made.  Braced  inside  with  baffle  plate, 
preventing  wash  of  contents  from  end  to  end. 
Capacities  from  263  to  805  gallons.  Write  for  Calco 
Wagon  Tank  circular. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  f  American  )  BERKELEY 

4 1  7  Leroy  Street  V'^  M  406  Parker  Street 


CALC^  GRAIN  BINS, 


Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  it.  No  levelling, 
no  ditching.  No  grading  LOCK-SEAMKD  UNDER  TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE — four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam. 
Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete 
line  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Kriuipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,         8th  and  frwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SURPACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


but  will  not  give  you  a  right  to  en- 
large the  ditch  at  this  time. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  Rearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil. pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  C.asoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


Hood  River  Orchardists  claim  that 
they  find  the  automobile  and  truck 
invaluable  in  handling  fruit. 


BITTER  ALMOND  SEED 

and  all  varletien  of  fan*-y  undamaged 

BEAN  SEEP 

For  Sale  at  Seasonable  Prices 
M.  P.  STEIN  &  CO 
44  W.  Weber  Ave.,   Stockton,  Cal. 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO. 
510  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Getting  the  Cover  Crop  Under 

[Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Preoa.] 


In  so  many  places  the  late  rains  de- 
veloped cover  crops  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  became  an  embarrassment. 
Where  they  were  not  disked  to  save 
all  this  trouble,  there  was  a  veritable 
tangle.  Filaree  and  mustard  are  bad 
enough,  but  a  crop  of  burr^clover  that 
covers  the  ground  like  a  mat  and  has 
been  allowed  to  mature  is  a  "fright" 
to  handle,  with  the  ground  drying  out 
rapidly  it  catches  and  clogs  round  the 
standards  while  a  rolling  coulter  will 
often  run  the  plow  out  because  there 
is  not  enough  "grab"  in  the  share  to 
make  the  coulter  cut  through  such  a 
wad.  R.  V.  Garrett  in  the  hills  near 
Cupertino  was  mowing  his  (April  10) 
and  a  mighty  good  crop  of  burr  clover 
and  filaree  he  has.  He  showed  us 
where  he  left  off  plowing  in  despair 
and  took  to  the  mowing  machine.  He 
will  have  to  rake  it  up  and  shift  it 
over  before  plowing.  He  told  us  that 
some  neighbors  had  come  over  to  see 
him  to  find  out  what  he  was  going  to 
do  as  they  were  in  the  same  boatv  He 
certainly  won't  want  to  seed  for  a 
cover  crop  next  year.  He  could  not 
have  got  onto  his  ground  to  plow 
earlier  for  the  incessant  intermittent 
rains  kept  his  adobe  soil  too  wet  to 
work  and  kept  the  stuff  growing. 

Every  spring  begins  its  own  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  working  the  soil  | 
and  every  man  has  to  decide  them  for  , 
himself.  He  sets  a  date  for  his  plow- 
ing, perhaps,  beyond  which  he  doesn't 
intend  to  go.  Then  we  get  a  season 
like  this  when  Nature  says  he  can't 
put  a  share  into  that  land  until  she 
gets  through  weeping  and  his  fine 
plans  go  a  glimmering.    There  is  no 


doubt  that  those  men  who  disked  a 
little  when  it  was  too  wet  to  plow 
were  ahead  of  the  game.  In  some 
cases  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  the 
disk  was  cutting  at  all,  but  it  did  the 
work  even  where  it  only  mangled  the 
cover  crop  a  little  and  hardly  marked 
the  ground. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who 
wait  to  see  what  the  big  fellow  is  go- 
ing to  do,  who  makes  a  success  of 
things — the  man  who  never  saves  on 
any  operation  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  or  because  he  isn't  giving  the 
matter  heed.  And  he  is  a  good  man 
to  watch  very  often  but  not  always, 
for  the  best  man  living  is  going  to 
fall  down  once  in  a  while.  So  it  is 
not  safe  for  any  man  to  be  governed 
wholly  by  what  another  man  does 
as  no  man's  judgment  is  infallible. 
Here  is  where  our  Farm  Bureau  Cen- 
ters are  of  incalculable  service.  We 
meet  our  brother  farmers  there  in  a 
bunch  and  discuss  and  compare  con- 
ditions on  our  respective  farms  and 
cannot  help  absorbing  useful  ideas 
from  one  another  by  an  interchange  of 
experiences  and  by  asking  definite 
questions  that  are  of  moment  to  us 
all. 

Orchard  management  will  doubtless 
be  always  more  or  less  of  a  problem. 
Because,  apart  from  differences  in 
rainfall  and  climate  and  the  textures 
of  the  soils,  we  have  such  varying 
conditions  in  the  seasons  each  year. 
We  generally  manage  to  "get  by" 
somehow  or  other,  but  we  are  learn- 
ing more  and  more  that  proper  con- 
servation of  moisture  in  California 
comes  before  anything  else. 


Almonds  at  Paso  Robles 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PreM.] 


In  reply  to  our  enquiries,  G.  H. 
Nehrtrood,  Director  of  the  Associated 
Almond  Growers  of  Paso  Robles,  has 
this  to  say:  "As  near  as  I  can  esti- 
mate at  present  (April  15),  we  will 
have  about  90  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop  of  almonds.  This  district  will, 
however,  turn  out  about  five  times  as 
much  as  usual  owing  to  the  number 
of  young  orchards  coming  into  bear- 
ing. We  have  planted  1100  acres  near 
Creston  this  year,  and  the  trees  are 
starting  out' very  nicely.  On  the  high- 
lying  portions  of  our  range  out  that 
way,  the  coldest  temperature  regis- 
tered within  the  past  two  years  has 
been  thirty-one  degrees. 

We  shall  do  some  spraying  with 
Atomic  Sulphur  on  some  of  our  or- 
chards if  the  yellow  mite  shows  up. 
If  they  do  we  are  ready  to  hit  them 
and  hit  them  hard.  In  a  recent  copy 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  you  state 
that  the  Arbuckle  people  have  plant- 
ed out  about  1,000  acres  this  season 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  beat  them.  This 
district  has  planted  about  2,900  acres 
this  season." 

Tom  Henry,  Manager  of  the  White 
Sox  Ranch  at  San  Miguel,  says:  "I 
have  visited  several  orchards  lately — 
spent  all  day  yesterday  (April  15) 
among  the  almond  orchards,  and  I 
find  conditions  about  as  follows: 


"The  Nonpareils  (young  trees)  did 
not  set  well  and  they  will  not  have 
a  good  crop,  but  the  old  Nonpareils 
have  a  very  good  crop.  The  cause  of 
poor  setting  on  the  young  trees  was 
the  fact  that  we  had  rainy  weather 
when  they  were  blooming.  The  young 
I  X  L  trees  had  a  poor  set  from  the 
same  cause.  The  Ne  Plus  Ultras, 
Drakes  and  Texas  set  very  well.  None 
of  them  have  been  damaged  by  frost 
and  I  would  judge  that  we  will  have 
about  85  per  cent  of  a  crop.  There 
were  over  2,000  acres  planted  here 
this  season,  and  there  will  be  many 
more  acres  planted  next  season. 

Fruit  Conditions  in  Stanislaus 
County. 

"Almonds  have  been  dropping  to 
such  an  extent  in  Stanislaus  County 
that  the  crop  will  be  below  normal, 
'  says  A.  L.   Rutherford,  Hortiultural 
!  Commissioner.  The  peaches  and  apri- 
|  cots  are  setting  well."    With  plenty 
|  of  irrigation  water  in  sight  and  a 
well  defined  and  strong  demand  as- 
sured, Stanislaus  will  have  a  bunch 
of  money  to  spend  again  this  year. 
We  hear  that  a  number  of  subsidiary 
pumping  plants  will  go  in.  Oakdale 
almonds  orchards  suffered  consider- 
ably from  red-spider  last  year.  They 
will  be  fighting  them  now. 


THIXKS  THE  'COTS  "TOOK  A 
CHILL." 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  hearing 
quite  a  lot  about  apricots  not  "set- 
ting" their  fruit  this  season,  and  va- 
rious reasons  are  given  for  this, 
fungus,  black  heart,  damp  weather, 
etc.  Now  I  have  an  idea,  I  may  be 
away  off,  but  I  will  state  what  I  think 
may  be  the  reason  for  the  poor  set- 
ting of  the  cot. 

We  all  know  that  the  first  ten  days 
in  January  was  the  coldest  period 
ever  experienced  in  California,  we 
also  know  that  all  kinds  of  palms 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  got  so 
severely  frosted,  in  some  sections 
were  completely  killed,  that  it  will  be 
a  year  or  two  those  that  did  not  get 
killed  assume  their  natural  appear- 
ance. We  also  know  that  the  apricot 
will  not  withstand  very  low  tempera- 
ture for  any  length  of  time.  Now,  if 
palms  that  were  never  affected  before 
should  get  so  badly  injured,  why  is  it 


I  not  reasonable    to  believe   that  the 
I  fruit  buds  of  the  apricot  were  in- 
jured by  the  same  frosts? — John  Val- 
lance,  Oakland. 

[So  long  as  no  demonstration  has 
been  made  it  is  reasonable  to  cite 
facts  and  draw  analogies.  Our  judg- 
ment, however,  is  that  the  dormant 
apricot  bud  can  stand  a  temperature 
which  would  knock  all  palms  galley 
j  west.  Our  belief  is  that  causes  in 
operation  after  the  buds  become  ac- 
tive must  be  blamed  for  the  trouble. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  absence 
of  demonstration,  that  is  only  an 
opinion. — Editor.] 


AMBIGUITY. 


"I'm  puzzled.  My  boy  writes  me 
from  England  that  he's  lost  twenty 
pounds." 

"Getting  thin,  eh?" 

"That's  what  worries  me.  I  don't 
know  whether  he's  referring  to  weight 
or  money." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


53/5= 

"the  genuine  <fANg5 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in. what  is  now  Golden 

Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co..  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

Jutt  ttll  um  "send  me  your  book."  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  BIdg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Unices :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  lake  City.  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders1! 


EUREKA 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayers 


Sulphurs  vines  faster  and  better 
than  any  other. 

DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size   ..$18.00 

Vineyard  Size  ..$16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 
The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


NO 

More 
WabMc 


—no  mort  getting  down  to  dang*  tin 
position  of  jour  LuUtr  rvtty  half- 
minute!  G*t  tin 


:curitt 

-ADDER 

"AUoVer  with  tho  W/d>bkf*ft  out 
\  Bound  and  supported  at  ewery  step  by  a  oat- 
t  ented  steel  cuff  bracket  Cmtt  yr  piMmg 
\  fmu.  Saves  pickers  time  by  enabRng  Mb 
i  to  reach  out  farther  and  feel  a  grater  arose 
\of  security;  mean  a  better  day*  work, 
.'raaWej  pUttmj  tmaf 

\  SECURITY  caff  brackets  are  made  of  two 
ounces  of  sheet  steel,  attached  to  each  step- 
end  and  machine  wrapped  around  stile  (itde- 
HR?  by  a  patented  process.  Makes  SECUR 
ITY  ladders  strongest  where  others  an  weak- 
est; does  *war  with  cutting  into  and  weaken- 
ing stile  to  fasten  steps  bx  SECURITY  ateps 
easily  replaceable  without  weakening  Udder. 
AS  wood  vertical  gram. 

Moat  all  big  Sanktst  orange  growers  use 
SECURITY;  u^ed  a  man)  orchards  ot  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joocjum.  rccognaed  standard 
ladder  in  tag  apple  etafcrxta  of  the  hVathwtarJ 
SECURITY  it  the  ladder  YOU  need  NOW! 

For  ask*  by  SECURITY  dealers  oaly  Write 
me.  I  will  send  you  rume  of  your  dealer  and 
new  booklet  on  the  SECURITY  odder.  Writs 

NOW 

J.  R  PATTERSON 

Ma*WACTVfani 

62  FrsnkfiajJtt 
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FERTILIZERS 


Feed  the  Crops 


that 


Feed  the  World 

Without  fertilizer, 
crops  will  decrease 
and  deteriorate  in 
quality. 

With  more  fertilizer, 
crops  will  increase 
and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. 

Bigger  and  better 
crops  mean  bigger 
profits  to  you. 

Gold  Bear 

FERTILIZERS 

are  s  c  i  e  n  tif  ically 
m  a  n  u  factured  to 
meet  California  soil 
'  conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They  are 
made  from  animal 
products  that  con- 
tain the  necessary 
elements  to  feed  your 
crops. 

Send  for  Our  New 
Fertilizer  Booklet 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


LOCAL  TKACTOE  SERVICE. 


(Continued  from  1st  page.) 
ble-disk.  He  said  'service'  is  the  great 
desideratum  for  tractor  users,  that 
and  daily  care.  Also  it  was  his  option 
that  overloading  the  tractor  by  new 
users  was  the  most  common  fault 
and  one  which  led  to  the  most  com- 
mon complaint  by  users  when  the 
machines  needed  overhauling.  In  re- 
gard to  this  he  said: 

"All  tractor  men  are  to  blame  in 
demonstrating  their  machines  at  the 
public  fairs  and  other  meetings  by 
pulling  an  unconscionable  load.  They 
tack  on  tools  that  are  altogether  too 
much  for  the  tractors  to  pull,  some- 
times having  to  edge  down  the  cut  of 
such  tools  to  the  maximum  pull  of 
the  engine.  The  new  buyer  figures 
on  using  the  size  tools  shown  and  on 
driving  as  fast  as  the  demonstrator 
does.  He  thus  starts  in  by  overload- 
ing and  over  driving  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  lands  his  machine  in  the 
shops  in  short  order.  When  he  has 
learnt  to  be  as  reasonable  in  his  de- 
mands on  the  tractor  as  he  would  be 
with  a  team  he  has  no  trouble." 

Mr.  Van  Orden  said  further  that  it 
was  wonderful  how  tractors  were  im- 
proving in  efficiency  and  simplicity. 
Here  is  a  machine  working  under  the 
most  difficult  and  trying  conditions — 
working  over  rough,  hard,  dusty  or 
soft,  uneven  ground  with  a  steady, 
heavy  draft  at  its  tail,  yet  it  had  to 
work  really  as  smoothly  as  a  watch. 
And  he  instanced  the  marvelous  meth- 
ods of  keeping  working  parts  free 
from  dust  and  dirt  that  are  employed 
on  them  all  today.  He  suggested  that 
service  men  in  the  field  could  gather 
many  valuable  suggestions  from  users 
if  they  could  spend  more  time  watch- 
ing individual  operations  with  various 
tools  attached  to  their  own  makes  of 
tractors.  The  difference  in  a  method 
of  hitch  or  the  point  of  attachment 
very  often  means  all  the  difference  be- 
tween good  work  and  dissatisfaction. 
A  teamster  very  often  works  these 
things  out  for  himself  and  if  he  is 
ingenious  enough,  carries  them  out  in 
a  rough  way.  Before  plowing  under 
his  heavy  cover  croo,  Mr.  Van  Orden 
will  use  the  double  disk  the  same  way 
as  he  plows  and  then  cross  the  work 
with  the  disk  to  cut  out  the  centers 
and  work  a  good  mulch.  Then  he 
cultivates  his  orchards  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  until  nearly  harvest 
time. 

We  called  one  afternoon  to  see  The- 
odore Hook  of  Walnut  Creek — a  Di- 
rector of  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Farm  Bureau.  He  has  a  45  H.  P.  Holt 
tractor  that  takes  care  of  some  500 
acres  of  farming  land — all  black 
adobe.  Ninety  acres  of  this  is  bear- 
ing pear  orchard.  He  can  plow  that 
90  ocres  in  five  ^en-hour  days  with 
the  Holt,  drawing  six  14-inch  bot- 
toms. This  averages  about  three 
miles  an  hour  most  of  the  time.  He 
uses  a  P.  and  O.  self-lifting  plow  and 
finds  no  trouble  in  the  turns  and  also 
fmiphes  up  a  neat  headland.  He  says 
the  headland  packs  a  bit  but  then  all 
headlands  pack  whatever  you  use  and 
it  doesn't  seem  to  affect  the  trees.  We 
asked  Mr.  Hook  (who  was  born  on 
this  ranch)  how  he  liked  the  Holt. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  place  was 
worked  with  horses.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"it  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  came 
onto  the  ranch  that  has  done  better 
than  the  salesman  claimed  for  it.  In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  annual 
overhauling  and  general  care,  I  have 
only  paid  out  $130  for  repair  parts  in 
two  years."  He  has  had  no  new  I 
track  in  the  three  years. 

As  to  care  and  cost,  he  uses  one 
gallon  of  field  oil  and  about  30  gal- 
lons of  distillate  a  day.  Also  in  plow- 
ing he  uses  from  three  to  five  gallons 
of  track  oil,  but  in  harrowing,  some- 
times as  much  as  15  gallons  a  day. 
He  floods  the  tracks  about  every  two 
hours.  He  loks  after  the  tractor  him- 
self and  says  it  pays  to  be  lavish 
with  lubricants. 

Serricc  stations  for  repairs  and  care 
are  a  necessity.  They  should  be  es- 
tablished in  every  center  as  soon  as 
there  are  enough  tractors  and  trucks 
to  warrant  them,  and  if  they  receive 
encouragement  from  the  tractor  men, 
it  will  add  to  the  satisfaction  of  trac- 
tor users  and  increase  their  number. 
By  the  time  these  shops  become  a 
familiar  feature  of  the  rural  land- 
scape the  small  urchin  will  learn  all 


about  the  "innards"  of  the  machine  by 
watching — just  as  our  country  lads 
learned  many  things  about  horses  and 
gear  in  their  youth  while  haunting 
the  blacksmith's  shops.  They  should 
become  expert  drivers  and  handy  men 
by  the  time  they  leave  the  eighth 
grade.  This  will  lead  to  more  custom 
machines  being  used  whereby  enter- 
prising young  men  will  contract  to 
plow  and  cultivate  half  a  dozen  small 
ranches  that  consider  themselves  too 
small  to  keep  a  machine  of  their  own 
and  yet  have  not  really  enough  work 
to  keep  a  team  going  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  time. 

None  of  the  men  whom  we  saw 


would  willingly  go  back  to  horse 
labor  again  any  more  than  an  auto- 
mobile owner  would  be  content  to  re- 
turn to  the  buggy.  The  reason  does 
not  mean  so  much  cost  per  acre  saved 
apparently,  as  time  and  moisture 
saved  in  the  spring  and  chores  and 
man  labor  reduced. 

If  the  promise  of  this  spring  is  ful- 
filled hundreds  of  tractors  will  ap- 
pear next  fall  where  horses  are  now. 


Soy-bean  meal,  like  cottonseed 
meal,  has  a  high  fertilizing  value. 
Feeding  the  meal  to  stock  and  apply- 
ing the  manure  to  the  soil  is  the  most 
economical  way  to  use  it. 


THE  IRRIGATING 

»    /    x  SIPHON 

\  (Patented) 

^  V 

TAKES    THE    GATES  — '~'^--SS=~:V'  / 
OCT    OF    IRRIGATION  f^jt 

It  SIPHONS  the  water  OVER  the  ditch  bank — eliminates  cutting  and  washing-  of 
banks. 

Primed  or  unprimed  in  a  moment.    Readily  moved  from  place  to  place.  Operated 
by  one  man.    Take  out  the  water  where  you  want  it,.    Divide  it  as  you  like.  Adaptable 
to  any  condition..    Have  you  counted  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  your  check  gates 
per  acre,  their  short  life  and  cost  of  replacement? 

Tell  us  about  your  local  conditions,  how  much  water  you  use,  etc.  Let  us  advise 
you  about  building  your  ditches.    Reliable  information  will  be  given  you. 

IRRIGATING  SIPHON  COMPANY 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Cuts  Irrigation 

Bitches 


This  implement  cuts  irrigation 
ditches,  laterals  and  other  ditches, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.    It's  the 

Simplex 

Vo^DITCHER-TERRACER 


Outs  V-shaped  ditch  ud  to  i  feet.  Builds  ter- 
races, levels  and  scrapes  land,  grades  roads. 
Light  draft.  All  steel:  reversible.   Does  work 
of  100  men.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sold  on 
money  back  guarantee.  You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Box  77,  Owanaboro,  Ky. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 


Distributors 


B.  HAYMAN  CO,  Los  Angeles 
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Fruit  Growing  an  Everlasting  Fight 

[Wrlttea  lor  the  Pncili.-  Hur:il  Preu  by  by  John  J.  Kox.l 


At  a  grand  inspection  of  troops  in 
Ireland  taken  by  a  celebrated  general 
who  would  brook  no  profanity  in  his 
officers,  a  certain  very  irascible 
colonel  of  cavalry  transmitted  the 
order  to   sound   the   "charge."  The 


codling  moths  which  must  be  fought 
at  the  right  time  if  any  good  in  to  be 
done.  Last  year  we  lost  heavily — in 
foliage  especially — by  canker  worms, 
tent  caterpillars  and  tussock  moth 
worms.    The  man  who  doesn't  own  a 


trumpeter  in  his  nervousness  sounded  !  spray  outfit  is  like  a  man  who  has  to 
the  "retreat"  instead.  Upon  which  the  '  go  and  borrow  a  neighbor's  gun  to 
colonel  dashed  up  to  him  exploding  1  repel  marauders.  It  is  handier  to 
with  wrath  but,  seeing  the  general  have  one  of  your  own  and  then  you 
within  earshot  he  dared  not  swear.  :  can  shoot  first. 


So,  after  writhing  in  an  apoplectic 
state  for  a  few  seconds,  he  shook  his 
fist  and  said,  "Naughty,  naughty 
trumpeter!"  His  usual  vocabulary  of 
invective  having  been  denied  him  he 
was  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

And  the  way  that  colonel's  bottled 
up  wrath  affected  him  is  just  what 
many  a  fruit  grower  feels  when,  after 
a  long  and  costly  campaign  against 
one  pest  or  condition  has  been  won, 
another  shows  up  in  some  other  form. 
Florida  has  just  won  a  four  year  (or 
more)  war  against  the  citrus  canker — 
a  disease  brought  in  on  imported 
stock.  It  cost  her  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  federal  government  millions 
more  to  eradicate  this  disease.  Flor- 
ida lost  by  its  ravages  247,840  bearing 
orange  trees  and  2,953,768  nursery 
trees  as  well  as  being  placed  in  quar- 
antine by  every  other  orange  growing 
country.  At  last  she  is  able  to  re- 
port that  no  case  of  citrus  canker  has 
been  discovered  in  six  months. 

It  is  only  by  the  strictness  of  our 
own  quarantine  laws  faithfully  ad- 
ministered that  has  kept  the  pest  out 
of  our  State.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure  and  cheaper.  And  now  Pro- 
fessor Watson,  of  the  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station,  has  issued  a  warning 
that  "the  white  fly  situation  is  truly 
alarming  and  that  unless  vigorous 
action  is  taken  to  control  it,  the  grow- 
ers may  expect  an  even  heavier  infes- 
tation with  the  accompanying  sooty 
mould  and  damage  to  tree  and  fruit; 
a  rapid  increase  of  purple  scale,  gen- 
eral infection  of  melanose  and  stem 
end  rot." 

Nobody  can  blame  the  grower  under 
such  conditions  if  he  says  something 
stronger  than  "naughty,  naughty." 
But  he  has  to  do  something  as  well. 
Our  State  Horticultural  Commission- 
er isolated  and  cleaned  up  the  white 
fly  in  Marysville  a  few  years  ago  and 
is  doing  the  same  in  sporadic  cases 
showing  up  there  again  and  at  Sac- 
ramento. But  the  fruit  grower  has 
to  be  eternally  vigilant.  And  he  must 
act  without  delay  not  only  at  the  first 
sign  of  attack  but  often  to  forestall 
any  possibility  of  attack  as  in  the  case 
of  fungus  diseases. 

If  he  waits  to  see  foliage  badly  af- 
fected by  the  attacks  of  red  spider 
or  mites  or  bean  thrips,  the  damage 
has  already  been  done  and  cannot  be 
repaired — those  leaves  are  gone  to  a 
large  extent  so  far  as  their  function- 
ing is  concerned  though  they  may 
still  afford  shade.   Then  there  are  the 


The  growing  endeavor  to  set  prices 
for  us  on  the  part  of  consumers 
would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  so 
serious.  Because  it  must  be  apparent 
to  all  that  if  any  commodity  does  not 
pay  to  raise  it  will  not  be  produced. 
A  farmer's  strike  would  be  automatic, 
not  organized.  Over  $250,000,000  has 
been  added  to  our  cost  of  transporta- 
tion by  rail  in  increased  wages  to  em- 
ployes. The  consumer  thinks  the 
farmer  should  foot  this  bill.  The  peo- 
ple have  voted  for  standardization  of 
products  and  quite  rightly.  They  can 
not  expect  to  get  the  perfected  article 
at  the  same  price  as  orchard  run.  It 
costs  far  more  to  produce  a  perfect 
apple — or  any  other  fruit— than  a, 
small  wormy  one.  The  farmer  should 
foot  this  bill?  Farming  and  any 
other  food  production  from  the  land  is 
above  this  particular  law  of  econom- 
ics— the  definite  establishment  of 
prices.  For  no  farmer  knows  any 
year  what  his  cost  of  production  is 
going  to  be.  For  instance:  last  year 
the  cost  of  harvesting  prunes  and 
raisins  was  more  than  doubled  by 
rain  and  high  cost  of  labor,  yet  the 
quality  of  a  very  large  percentage  was 
so  impaired  that  it  was  cast  out  as 
hog  feed  by  order  of  the  pure  food 
men — would  most  of  it  have  been  so 
used  even  without  their  authority?  It 
is  only  the  fact  that  the  growers  are 
organized  to  manufacture,  process  and 
market  their  own  products  that  makes 
them  reasonably  safe  from  exploita- 
tion today.  The  war  has  taught  the 
farmers  more  and  more  the  import- 
ance of  organization  to  achieve  results 
and  to  safeguard  their  interests.  It 
has  also  taught  the  independent  pack- 
ers how  to  organize. 

How? 

We  have  our  noxious  insects,  our 
plant  diseases,  our  rains,  frosts, 
drought  and  the  desire  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  politician  to  handle  the 
other  essential  details  of  our  business 
for  us.  The  farmer's  fight  is  just  one 
practical  joke  after  another.  By  un- 
remitting work  he 'can  keep  his  own 
barracks  clean.  His  "company"  is 
well  drilled  and  ready  to  fight  for 
hearth  and  home.  But  there  is  no 
"general,"  no  coherence,  no  organized 
plan  to  withstand  an  onslaught  on  his 
own  domains. 

So  the  captain  of  each  company  can 
say  "naughty,  naughty"  as  much  as 
he  likes  when  his  organization  is  at- 
tacked. And  that  is  about  all  the 
good  it  does  him.  For  his  position  is 
isolated  and  be  has  no  reserves. 


Effects  of  Frost  in  Tulare  County 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prexa  by  Frnniik 

ConunlNHloner  ] 

Injury  to  citrus  fruit  from  frost, 
season  1918-19,  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Valencia  crop.  There 
was  apparently  no  injury  to  bearing 
trees.  A  high  degree  of  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  during  the  entire  frost 
period  was  probably  the  reason  for 
this.  Estimation  of  the  Valencia  fruit 
injury  is  as  follows  for  the  entire 
Lindsay  District. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  crop  was 
injured  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — 
about  30  per  cent  escaped  serious  in- 
jury. About  25  per  cent  of  the  crop 
consisting  of  fruit  of  least  degree  of 
injury  will  recover  sufficiently  to  be 
marketed  under  the  laws  governing 
frost  injured  fruit.  This  means  that 
about  55  per  cent  of  this  season's  crop 
will  be  put  on  the  market  or  about  45 
per  cent  loss.  The  major  portion  of 
fruit  injury  occurred  on  the  north 
side  of  trees  (the  reverse  of  usual 
frost  injury  to  fruit),  probably  due  to 
the  long  period  of  time  fruit  remained 
in  a  frozen  condition  as  the  days  were 
cool    and  cloudy    and  consequently 


Horticultural 


little  thawing  occurred. 

In  most  cases  only  the  most  ex- 
posed fruit  of  the  south  sides  of  trees 
was  injured  to  a  degree  of  total  loss, 
except  on  properties  unfavorably  lo- 
cated and  where  damage  was  severe. 
The  most  favorably  situated  groves 
of  the  hillsides  and  protected  spots 
escaped  with  practically  no  injury. 
Aside  from  these  groves  the  degree 
of  injury  to  the  extent  of  loss  runs 
from  about  3  to  95  per  cent. 

A  very  peculiar  (and  new  to  this 
district)  condition  occurred  relative 
j  to  the  most  severely  injured  fruits. 
Abscission  of  the  stem  occurred  on 
about  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  fruit  (al- 
most entirely  on  north  sides  of  trees) 
and  this  amount  has  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Of  course  this  peculiar  re- 
sult obviates  the  necessity  for  pick- 
ling, hauling,  separating,  grading, 
and  dumping  of  this  fruit,  and  is  con- 
sequently somewhat  of  a  saving  of 
expense  to  the  grower.  The  percent- 
age of  this  crop  was  not  the  same  on 
all  groves  injured. 


GRAIN  BINS 

Made  of  CORRUGATED 
sheet  metal — several  hun- 
dred per  cent  stronger  than 
smooth  metal. 


ROIND  CULVERT 

Made  of  genuine  Open 
Hearth  Iron  or  Kentucky 
Copper-bearinf  Metal. 


SURFACE  riPE 

Look-seamed  under  tre- 
mendous prefigure.  Built 
heavy  and  stronp. 


WELL  CASING 

We  make  all 
types  of  well 
casing  for  water 
wells  —  casing 
that  fits  smooth- 
ly and  evenly 
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SHEET  METAL 

PRODUCTS 


For  regular  culvert  work,  drains  for 
reclamation  work,  siphons  for  irriga- 
tion ditches  under  roads,  for  well  curb- 
ing, etc.,  there  is  nothing  better  than 

Madewell  Corrugated  Culvert 

Made  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and 

weights  to  meet  all  requirements.  Will 
not  crack  or  break.  Non-rusting.  Ex- 
tremely durable.  Heavily  riveted.  Long- 
est wearing  and  most  satisfactory  cul- 
vert on  the  market.  Round  or  fiat  bot- 
tom. 

Send  for  Catalog  A 

It  tells  all  about  Madewell  Corru- 
gated Culvert  and  other  Madewell 
Sheet  Metal  Products.    Mailed  free. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  AND 
CULVERT  WORKS 

E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Art,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MADEWELL  PIPE  *  CULVERT  WORKS, 
E.  12th  St.  and  liStb  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
I   am   interested  in  


Gentlemen : 
Catalog  A. 


Name 
Address 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER  and  PARALIZER 


Smashes  Clods  and  Works  Close  to  Trees. 


ONE  OWNER,  AN  OBCfl AKIHST 

in  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  this  to  say:  "By  using  this  PULVERIZER 
right  now  the  increased  production  from  5  acres  alone  will  pay  for  it." 

GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  QUICK 
MAIM,  a  ALL  SIZES— Write  for  Circular 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

SPALDING-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  COMPANY 

CS5  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Citrus  Trees  of  Quality 

The  buyer  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  should  he  as  dis- 
criminating in  his  selection  of  trees  as  the  buyer  of  live 
stock  in  knowing  the  pedigree  of  his  hogs  and  cattle. 
When  you  purchase  of  us,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  * 
you  lo  learn  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their  merits  as 
to  production  and  quality. 

We  have  but  a  few  thousand  left. 

WALKER-HUBBARD  NURSERY  COMPANY 

First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Fernando,  California 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


5000  acres  at  Pruto,  Glenn  Coun- 
ty, has  been  bought  by  E.  D.  Con- 
nolley  of  San  Francisco. 

Smartsville  cherries  (Nevada 
County)  will  be  ready  to  pick  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks. 

A  little  over  two  acres  of  land  at 
Montecito  (Santa  Barbara  County) 
has  been  sold  for  $10,500. 

"Almonds  are  all  right,"  says  C.  C. 
Neot  of  Oakdale  (Stanislaus  County), 
who  claims  three  tons  of  nuts  from 
three  acres  of  trees  last  year. 

The  outlook  for  peaches  in  the  up- 
per Sacramento  valley,  in  the  foot- 
hills and  the  peach  sections  of  the 
interior  is  excellent  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Roy  Jones  estate  (Romina 
Ranch)  at  Tehachapi  has  150  acres 
in  bearing  pears  and  150  acres  in 
young  pear  trees.  The  rainfall  has 
been  good  and  the  ground  well  filled 
in  this  section. 

A  citrus  grove  and  apple  orchard 
merger  involving  property  worth 
$100,000,000  is  announced.  The 
plan  is  to  merge  citrus  interests  of 
California  and  Florida  and  apple  In- 
terests of  various  sections. 

The  first  cherries  of  the  season 
were  shipped  East  from  Loomis 
(Placer  County)  on  Thursday,  April 
17.  The  variety  is  known  as  the 
"Early  Loomis"  and  came  from  the 
orchard  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Roddan. 

75  of  the  leading  prune  growers 
of  Butte  county  met  at  Chico  recent- 
ly and  hope  before  the  next  harvest 
to  have  every  prune  grower  in  the 
county  a  member  of  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association. 

The  East  Side  Canal  and  Irriga- 
tion Company  (Stanislaus  County) 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  increase  its  rates 
from  $1  to  $2  an  acre  provided  pre- 
vious orders  of  the  Commission  di- 
recting certain  improvement  are  car- 
ried out. 

A  serious  infestation  of  field  mice 
was  reported  to  the  Rodent  Control 
Division  of  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion by  L.  R.  Cody  as  occurring  on 
the  L.  B.  Dutton  ranch.  An  average 
infestation  by  counting  the  burrow  in 


given  areas  was  70  between  four  trees. 
Control  measures  were  taken  at  once. 

George  Compere,  who  has  been 
serving  with  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board  at  New  Orleans  organiz- 
ing a  new  Quarantine  Department 
there,  has  now  resumed  his  duties  in 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  our  own 
Quarantine  Division  where  he  be- 
longs. 

A  Fresno  syndicate  has  purchased 
3700  acres  of  the  California  Wine 
Associations'  great  Western  vineyard 
here  it  is  announced  for  the  purpose 
of  subdivision  and  colonization.  The 
price  paid  is  stated  as  $1,300,000.  It 
is  expected  to  cut  the  holding  into 
lots  ranging  from  20  to  160  acres, 
2551  acres  is  in  growing  vineyard 
half  wine  grapes  and  half  raisin 
grapes.  160  acres  has  been  set  aside 
for  a  townsite. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  cantaloupes 
in  1918  for  this  State  amounted  to  15,- 
650  acres,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates.  This  year's 
indicated  acreage  is  21,867,  an  in- 
crease of  39  per  cent.  The  total  acre- 
age of  cantaloupes  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  42,370,  while  this 
year  (1919)  the  estimated  plantings 
will  comprise  60,233  acres — an  in- 
crease of  42  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
strawberry  crop  of  California  has 
been  contracted  to  freezers  at  from 
nine  to  eleven  cents  per  pound.  Some 
canners  are  contracting  at  ten  cents. 

It  is  reported  that  600  carloads  of 
wine  grapes  have  been  contracted  in 
Placer  County  at  $30  a  ton,  with  400 
carloads  more  in  prospect.  A  Chicago 
man  is  said  to  be  the  buyer.  The 
grapes  are  to  be  used  in  the  East  for 
home  wine-making. 

About  5,000  new  apricot  trees  have 
been  set  out  in  the  Alizal  section — 
mostly  Royals — and  6,000  in  Aromas, 
according  to  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner John  B.  Hickman  of  Aromas 
(Monterey  County),  8,000  young  al- 
monds have  been  set  out  by  Clyde 
Patton  of  Pleyto;  I  X  L,  Nonpareils, 
Ne  Plus  and  Drakes.  All  young  stuff 
is  looking  well  so  far,  and  if  they  re- 
ceive proper  cultivation  and  protec- 
tion this  should  be  a  record  year  for 
young  orchards  all  over  the  State. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  1918  grew  in  Texas,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina. 


See  the  KNAPP  at  the 
Sacramento 
Demonstration 


For  Orchard  WorK! 

— this  is  the  only  power  lift  plow  that  actually  does  the  work ! 
It  goes  right  up  close;  to  the  trees — to  within  eight  inches 
even  when  throwing  the  soil  away.  Your  tractor  isn't  complete 
without  a 

"KNAPP" 
TRACTOR  DISC  PLOW 

behind  it.  It  has  a  real  Power  lift.  A  slight  tug  at  the  rope  and  up 
comes  the  plow  CLEAR  of  the  ground.    No  drag! 

Why  were  so  many  Knapps  used  by  tractor  demonstrators?  Be- 
cause the  operators  on  the  tractors  know  that  a  good  tractor  deserves 
a  good  plow. 

Send  for  New  Folder 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  Sale  By 

C.    K.    WKIKKRT   TRACTOR  CO., 
Sacramento,  California. 
E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO., 


1022  So.  First  St., 


PROCTOR  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
Santa    Rosa,  California. 
GEO.  P.  AKERLY. 


Vacavllle,  California. 


I. os  Angeles,  California. 


During  the  past  two  years  six  new  A  handful  of  rags  fastened  to  a 
packing  houses  have  been  established  poke  and  soaked  in  kerosene  is  an 
at  Livingston  (Merced  Co.)  three  of  effective  weapon  to  burn  out  nests  of 
them  of  a  co-operative  nature.  In  I  gregarious  insects,  as  the  apple-tree 
nine  years  the  population  of  this  |  caterpillar,  fall-webworm,  and  others, 
growingly  important  central  town  has  Louisiana  expects  to  ship  1000  car- 
increased  from  3900  to  5200.  I  loads  of  Strawberries  this  year. 


Locomobile  touring  car  made  into  3-ton  truck  with 
the  Browntruck  Attachment. 

You  can  save  money  by  making  your  pleasure  car 'into  a; 
truck  the  Browntruck  way. 

Does  the  work  of  the  more  expensive  trucks  at  one-third  the 
cost. 

SIZES  TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

TRAILERS 

,  Mean  Cheap  Hauling. 
All  Sizes,  2  &  4  Wheel  Models. 
Write  or  Call  for  Further  Information  and  Prices. 
See  Us  at  the  Sacramento  Tractor  Demonstration. 

BROWNTRUCK  &  TRAILER  CO. 


PHONE  PARK  8172 


1222  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1  Irrigate  through  this  pipe  - 

! 

! 


Water  the  high  spots  You  can't 
reach  with  an  open  ditch 

Your  ranch  doesn't  have  to  be  level 
if   you  use  Western  Surface  Pipe. 
You  can  carry  your  stream  of 
water  across  depressions  and 
onto  the  high  ground  you 
can't    reach  with 
open    ditch.  There's 
no    waste,  either, 
from  seepage  or 
gopher  holes. 


Western  Sur- 
Irrigation 
Pipe  is  made  from 
single    sheet  of 
heavy  galvanized 
steel.  The  seam,  riveted 
and   soldered,  absolutely 
prevents    breaking   of  the 
galvanizing.    Write  for  price 
list    and    illustrative  booklet 
today. 

Write  nlNO   for   prices  on:  Riveted 
Steel    Pipe,  Riveted  Well-Casing,  and 
other  Irrigation  Supplies. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
ssno         Bakersfield         Los  Angeles 

Deliver  your  water  where  you  want  it 


i 
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PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant  the   right   variety   for  your   purpose,  whether  you  are  growing  for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
See  the  1I>1»  Catalog  of  the 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  SO.  SI'Hl.Mi  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

'Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


MOLINE 


TOOLS 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 
fsleel  and  chiu«d) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivator* 
Grain  Drill* 
Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Crain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 


""""imiiNHMiiaj 

Uee  Moline  Hay  Tools  this  year  and  you  will 

accomplish  two  things— obtain  a  better  grade  of  § 
hay  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Regardless  of  your  hay  tool  requirements.  § 

there  is  a  Moline  Haying  Tool  to  give  you  better  \ 
and  quicker  results  under  all  conditions. 

Moline  Gearless  Hay  Loader  operates  entirely  | 

without  the  use  of  gears,  sprockets,  chains,  rope  1 

webs,  etc.  It  gives  you  less  trouble  than  any  loader  I 

made,  and  because  of  its  long,  easy  5-ft.  stroke.  f 

loads  hay  without  breaking  or  shattering.   Loads  I 

light  swaths  or  heavy  windrows  without  adjust-  f 

ment.    We  also  build  a  double  cylinder  loader  I 

known  as  Moline  Loader  No.  5,  which  is  pre-  1 
ferred  in  some  localities. 

By  using  Moline  Side  Delivery  Rake  you  can  I 

rake  your  hay  into  long  fluffy  wind-  | 

rows  where  it  will  cure  quickly  and  1 

,  in  best  condition.    It  will  also  save  § 

your  time  in  loading — we  build  two  I 

styles  of  side  delivery  rakes.  No.  14  | 

a    combined  side  delivery  rake   and  | 

der— simply  shift  a  lever  and  it  is  in-  1 

ttly  converted  into  a  tedder.    No.  12  is  f 
de  delivery  rake  only. 

In  addition  we  build  a  complete  line  of  I 

ckers,  sweep  rakes  and  mowers — all  of  f 

ich  uphold  the  Moline  reputation  for  § 
ility,  long  life  and  convenience. 


Your  Moline  Dealer  vtill  be  glaJ 
to  give  ynu  a  comoleJe  description 
of  any  of  th'ie  tools.  Set  him 
or  wrtk  us  for  full  Information. 


mm 
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MOLINE  PLOW  CO,  MOLINE  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS   Or  QUALITY   FAPM   IMPLEMENTS   SlNCC  1865 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


LONG  TERM 


LOW  RATE 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  borrower 
repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  Interest  payment 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For   Information  apply  to  the  nearest   National   Farm  Loan 
Association,  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Mealy-bog  Destroyers. 

A  report  from  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture  states  that 
during  February  a  large  colony  of  the 
mealy-bug  destroying  ladybird  Cryp- 
tolaemus,  was  sent  to  France  at  the 
request  of  the  French  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture. Colonies  of  the  ladybird 
Hippodamia  will  be  despatched  to 
Australia.  A  shipment  of  parasites  of 
the  new  Japanese  mealy-bug  is  ex- 
pected shortly  from  Honolulu.  As  an 
example  of  the  recent  effective  work 
done  in  the  biological  control  of  in- 
sect pests,  an  inspection  of  the  Culp 
orchard  at  Santa  Paula,  our  first 
demonstration  orchard,  failed  to  show 
a  single  mealy-bug,  though  this  or- 
chard for  the  past  ten  years  had  been 
severely  infested.  Throughout  Ven- 
tura County,  where  we  have  intro- 
duced beneficial  insects,  great  im- 
provement is  shown. 
A  Singular  Circular 

Bearing  the  signature  of  Hills 
Brothers  Company,  Beach  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  New  York  City,  ap- 
pears to  be  knocking  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  their  Syrian  brethren. 
Read:  Figs — "We  want  to  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  our  article  on  figs 
In  our  circular  yesterday.  There  is 
hardly  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  what 
we  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  the 
selected  Camel  Brand  of  Smyrna  Figs 
next  fall.  No  doubt  our  California 
friends  'will  unload  their  kindling 
wood,  which,  out  of  courtesy  they  call 
figs,  on  the  trade  at  high  prices.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  good  quantity  of 
Smyrna  figs  shipped  into  the  market 
early  next  fall,  and  if  there  are  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  among  the  jobbers  who 
have  loaded  up  with  the  California 
kindling  wood."  If  this  is  trade 
propaganda  it  is  rather  coarse  work. 
Nothing  subtle  or  insinuating  here. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  way  to  curry 
favor  with  real  American  buyers. 
Getting  Acquainted. 

After  20  months  service  "over 
there,"  Edward  W.  P.  St.  George, 
amongst  other  interesting  things, 
tells  us  that:  "California  packed 
fruit  and  oranges  are  for  sale 
throughout  France  and  Belgium  at 
every  canteen  and  I  bought  Fresno 
raisins  from  a  German  shopkeeper  in 
Cologne.  On  the  package  was  a  label 
showing  the  package  had  been  sent 
with  a  Red  Cross  shipment  to  the 
starving  Belgians,  only  to  be  stolen 
by  the  Germans.  I  want  to  suggest 
that  Jimmy  Hunt,  the  Del  Monte  peo- 
ple and  the  other  fruit  packers  put 
the  map  of  California  on  their  labels 
so  there  will  be  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  in  the  cans  comes  from 
this  country.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  canned  fruit  of  California  to  be 
had  in  all  France  or  Belgium.  There 
is  nothing  to  substitute  for  it,  so  it  is 
eagerly  sought  after." 
». imminent  to  Extend  Our  Markets. 

The  government  program  for  the 
extension  of  American  foreign  trade 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  has 
been  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  which  announced  re- 
cently that  several  agricultural  trade 
commissioners  will  be  sent  abroad  to 
study  the  marketing  and  distributing 
of  American  farm  products.  Before 
the  war  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products  reached  a  total  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars,  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  country. 

Among  the  specific  activities  of  the 
bureau  will  be  investigations  on  grain 
and  grain  products,  cotton  and  cot- 
tonseed products,  livestock  and 
meats,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  honey  and 
tobacco;  export  forwarding  and 
transportation  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Market  Bare  of  Raisins. 

All  the  large  market  centers  are 
now  bare  of  raisins,  according  to  Hol- 
gate  Thomas,  sales  manager  of  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany.   A  heavy  export   demand  is 


arising.  This  year's  raisin  crop  will 
be  sold  on  the  basis  of  "firm  on  open- 
ing price."  and  the  opening  price  will 
be  named  July  15  at  the  earliest.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  started  on  the  annual 
grand  trade  tour.  He  says,  "It  will 
be  my  purpose  to  visit  all  the  big 
trade  centers,  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  prospects  of  the  business  and  to 
confer  personally  with  the  Associa- 
tion's private  brokers  and  to  meet  the 
jobbers  in  general.  Large  shipments 
of  raisins  to  Scandinavia,  Holland  and 
Denmark  are  already  assured.  Great 
Britain  and  France  will  allow  no  ex- 
ports. The  British  Food  Ministry  is 
still  in  force  in  England,  but  a  re- 
moval of  these  restrictions  soon  is  not 
unexpected.  We  have  already  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  from  the 
Orient,  and  we  expect  a  heavy  ton- 
nage out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports." 
Cancellation  of  Contracts. 

In  a  test  case  in  the  name  of  the 
Clovis  Fruit  Company,  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals  recently  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  which 
awarded  damages  of  $4,932.32  against 
the  California  Wine  Association  for 
cancellation  of  contracts  for  wine 
grapes.  This  will  involve  many  other 
cancellations.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence, all  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  grapes  contained  a  provision  that 
should  the  law  be  modified  so  that  the 
tax  on  brandy  used  in  fortifying  sweet 
wine  be  greater  than  6  cents  per  proof 
gallon,  defendant  at  option  could  can- 
cel the  contract.  The  court  ruled  the 
cancellations  were  legal. 
Decrease  in  Strawberry  Output. 

The  Middle  Western  States  arc  re- 
ported to  have  considerable  less  acre- 
age in  strawberries  this  year.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  in  the 
South.  Louisiana  is  now  shipping. 
Last  year  growers  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  from  drought  which  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  a  reduction  in  the 
country's  acreage  which  will  be  re- 
duced approximately  30  per  cent. 

In  California  a  slight  increase  in 
acreage  planted  has  taken  place  and 
prevailing  conditions  offer  a  warrant 
for  the  remunerative  prices  prevailing 
for  strawberries. 
Pear  Seedlings  Distributed. 

Fifty  thousand  young  Chinese  pear 
trees  which  are  said  to  be  blight  re- 
sistent  have  been  distributed  to  ex- 
perimenters, orchardists,  scientists 
and  nurserymen  from  the  U.  S.  Plant 
Introduction  Station  at  Chico.  Among 
them  were  a  number  from  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  blight  resistent  pears 
grow  wild  in  China.  The  seeds  were 
gathered  there  and  shipped  to  the 
Government  Experimental  Station  at 
Chico  a  year  ago  by  the  late  Frank  N. 
Meyer  and  Professor  Reimer  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Berry  Baskets  to  Remain  as  They  Are. 

The  endeavor  of  the  State  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  to  flatten  out 
the  bottom  of  berry  baskets  has  been 
defeated.  Every  berry  grower  knows 
that  this  spring  bottom  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  '  consum- 
ing public,  but  that  the  tender  fruit 
therein  shall  carry  in  sounder  condi- 
tion. The  law  provides  for  the  amount 
of  berries  to  the  basket,  just  as  a 
standard  quart  of  liquor  is  the  actual 
content  of  the  bottle  and  the  bubble 
in  the  bottom  doesn't  matter. 
Standardization  in  Washington. 

The  Washington  State  Senate  has 
killed  a  bill  which  would  have  al- 
lowed apple  growers  to  ship  cull 
apples  into  State  markets  unwrapped 
and  in  specially  marked  boxes.  These 
apples  must  now  be  sent  to  the  by- 
products plants.  Many  of  tfie  promi- 
nent fruit  shipping  organizations 
throughout  the  State  opposed  the  bill 
and  assisted  in  defeating  it. 
A  t.oodly  Yield  from  Figs. 

E.  Brumi  of  Hughson  (Stanislaus 
Co.)  has  sold  this  year's  crop  on  four 
acres  of  figs,  it  is  reported,  for  the 
sum  of  $3,000.  The  purchase  price 
has  already  been  paid  in  advance.  Mr. 
Brumi  is  only  called  upon  to  plow 


GO    DEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  soys  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts  seven 
feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds.  Cut 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steel 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  con- 
tains letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  SIGURD,  Manufacturer 
Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,    San  Jose,  Cal 


Pror  Every  ^»s»»»b»_  s^bssbssm 

Purpose  „  ^B^^^      I  minus  and 

NEW                       N'"                       B  HI 

Threads  Si                     »nd                  L*AW  Bneetal 

Couplings  ■             \*rd  ■"■^^  Fittings 

Hot  ■            "<-™»  ■  Made  to  ■ 

Asphaltum  ■           Casing  H  Order  ■ 

Dipped  ■  W  aHBsaTS 

TKSTKD  AND  (it*  ARAN  TEED. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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and  work  the  orchard  and  give  it  one 
irrigation — the  purchasers  will  attend 
to  the  caprifying,  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting and  assume  all  the  risk  of  get- 
ting a  crop.  The  trees  are  all  Cali- 
myrnas,  16  years  old.  The  owner  has 
this  year  set  out  20  acres  more.  Why 
not? 

Hum  Foliage  Burned. 

We  spoke  of  a  little  foliage  injury 
from  lime  sulphur  last  week,  but  it 
was  nothing  to  hurt  and  had  been 
beneficial  in  brown  rot  control.  The 
owner  in  passing  had  given  a  10-year 
old  plum  tree  a  spraying  of  the  same 
material  for  luck.  It  took  all  the 
plums  off  and  severely  burned  the 
young  foliage,  which  looks  as  though 
1  to  30  of  lime  sulphur  on  very  young 
plum  foliage  is  a  bit  too  strong. 
$2,000  an  Acre  for  Prune  Orchard. 

$250,000  was  refused  by  the  Pome- 
roy  Bros.  (Santa  Clara)  for  their  125 
acres  of  prunes,  it  is  reported.  This, 
creates  a  record  for  prune  orchard 
values.  From  present  appearances 
they  may  make  25  per  cent  on  this 


price  the  current  year.   Have  to  make 
up  for  lean  years  once  in  a  while. 
Walnuts  in  Orange. 

The  Walnut  Association  of  Orange 
County  shipped  4,224  tons  of  walnuts 
of  the  1918  crop.  Assuming  that  in- 
dependent shippers  handled  a  quarter 
of  the  walnut  crop  of  the  county,  the 
total  output  reached  $3,151,680. 
Orange  County  claims  to  be  the 
heaviest  producing  walnut  county  in 
the  State. 

Lemon  Grove  Sells. 

$30,000  for  a  nine-acre  lemon  grove 
belonging  to  George  E.  Vorhees  of 
Montecito  is  a  sale  reported  from 
Santa  Barbara.  A  New  York  man  has 
made  the  first  payment  on  option  to 
buy  100  acres  in  this  section,  the  pur- 
chase price  of  which  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed $400,000. 

Operations  Against  Mealy  Bug. 

Have  been  carried  out  in  Vineyards 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  near  Selma 
by  stripping  off  the  rough  bark  in 
order  to  give  the  spray  a  better 
chance  at  the  little  pests. 


Pear  Prospects  in  Nevada  County 


"In  the  Grass  Valley  and  Bridge- 
port districts  the  bloom  in  going  to  be 
light,"  said  D.  F.  Norton,  Horticultu- 
ral Commissioner  of  Nevada  County 
on  April  16.  "Cannot  tell  yet  what 
the  set  will  be.  In  the  district  above 
named  there  are  no  fruit  buds  on 
spurs,  mostly  terminal  buds  on  last 
year's  growth,  which  is  very  unusual. 

Chicago  Park  and  Forest  Springs 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Truck  crops  respond  readily  to 
an  application  of  Arcadian  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia.  Use  100  to 
300  pounds  per  acre  followed 
by  a  good  irrigation. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
is  the  well-known  standard  article  that 
has  done  you  rood  service  in  your  mixed 
fertilizers  for  years  past.  Especially  kiln- 
dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and 
dry.  Ammonia  25  1-4  per  cent.  Made 
in  U.  S.  A.  Arcadian  is  the  great  Amer- 
ican Ammoniate. 

For  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA:  Snn  Francis- 
co; Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone 
Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.,  Califor- 
nia Fertilizer  Works.  Log  Angeles;  Pac- 
ciflr  iiuano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone 
Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co. 
ORKiiON:  North  Portland;  Union  Meat 
Co. 

For  information  as  to  application,  write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
5t0  Flrot   Notional   Bank  Bids. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


"It  is  safe,  convenient  and  in- 
sures absolute  privacy.  There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  having  a  savings  ac- 
count in  a  strong  San  Francisco 
bank.  Yo\i  can  start  an  account 
with  as  little  as  one  dollar — 
Your  interest  will  be  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

'  "Write  or  visit  the  bank  and 
1  will  explain  the  superior  serv- 
ice this  bank  gives  to  out-of- 
town  depositors." 


Cashier 

French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

1 08  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


Districts  are  showing  75  per  cent  of 
last  year's  bloom,  but  will  be  a  bigger 
crop  than  last  year  on  account  of 
young  orchards  coming  into  bearing. 
Some  blister  mite  is  showing  up  in 
orchards  where  the  spray  was  not 
on  early  enough.  No  blight  has  shown 
up  yet,  nor  am  I  anticipating  any. 
One  season  of  blight  in  thirty-two 
years  is  more  than  enough  to  satsify 
us.  Orchard  plowing  is  under  full 
headway,  and  the  ground  is  in  prime 
condition.  April  weather  has  been 
ideal  for  late  sown  grain,  and  late 
plowing — a  number  of  showers,  with 
warm,  cloudy  weather  following. 

One  of  your  good  subscribers  (per- 
haps he  would  not  like  to  have  his 
name  mentioned),  sent  me  a  clipping 
from  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  asking 
me  if  I  had  not  been  misquoted  when 
I  said  to  spray  when  the  buds  were 
just  breaking,  and  again  when  the 
blossom  clusters  had  separated,  for 
the  control  of  pear  scab,  using  the 
lime  sulphur  solution,  one  to  ten.  He 
said  "it  seemed  incredible  that  we 
could  use  1  to  10  as  reported,  without 
destroying  the  crop."  *  *  *  He 
says,  "I  began  spraying  my  Bartletts 
with  Rex  just  as  the  blossom  clusters 
were  beginning  to  separate,  using 
10-190  and  the  injury  was  so  apparent 
we  quit  without  finishing  the  job." 
Let  me  say  that  I  was  not  misquoted, 
that  this  is  the  strength  we  use  here, 
and  we  control  the  scab.  I  have 
sprayed  with  that  strength  when  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom  without  in- 
jury; though  I  would  not  advise 
spraying  at  that  time  as  it  interferes 
with  pollination." 


FIGHTING  THE  CABBAGE  APHIS. 


To  the  Editor:  Lice  are  multiply- 
ing on  our  acreage  of  commmercial 
cabbages.  What  should  be  done? — 
Grower,  Los  Molinos. 

[Answer  by  E.  Ralph  <le  Ong.  Univer- 
sity of  California. 1 

We  have  been  compelled  to  spray 
our  cabbage  grown  at  the  University 
Farm  as  a  protection  against  the  in- 
sect, the  usual  remedy  applied  being 
nicotine  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  six 
ounces  per  fifty  gallons  of  water,  with 
sufficient  fish  oil  or  rosin  soap  (dis- 
solved) to  make  the  water  sudsy. 
The  amount  of  soap  will  vary  with 
the  hardness  of  the  water.  This  will 
cause  the  spray  to  spread  in  a  film 
over  the  leaves  instead  of  rolling  off 
in  little  drops. 

In  our  experience  at  Davis  we  got 
the  best  results  by  spraying  the  first 
part  of  April  and  again  about  a  month 
later.  The  usual  method  of  applica- 
tion is  with  a  knapsack  pump,  a  short 
spray  rod  and  an  angle  nozzle.  It 
will  be  advantageous  to  have  two  men 
work  together,  one  lifting  up  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  so  that  the  spray 
can  be  thrown  directly  on  the  aphids. 
We  counted  on  an  expense  of  from 
$2.00  to  $3.00  per  acre  for  labor  and 
the  spray  material  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  l%c  per  gallon,  making  a 
total  cost  per  acre  for  material  of 
]  about  $1.00.  If  a  very  heavy  infesta- 
tion is  present  of  course  m  larger 
amounts  of  spray  will  be  necessary. 


Headquarters  for 
Grasses  and  Clover 


All  seed  sold  by  us  is  carefully  milled 
by  the  most  improved  system  of  sepa- 
rating machinery. 

When  Ycu  Buy  From  Us  You  Are 
Not  Buying  Weed  Seed 

Our  process  of  recleaning  makes  the 
seed  of  the  highest  purity  and  germi- 
nation possible — in  fact,  we  have  no 
equal  in  the  art  of  perfecting  quality. 

Order  Now! 

Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grasses 

Also      Milo  Maize 
Egyptian  Corn 
Feterita 
Sorghum 

Sudan  Grass 

Send  for  our  General  Catalog.  Tells 
how,  when  and  what  to  plant 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

1309-15  Front  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose,  American 
Wonders,  British  Queens,  Bin-banks.  Garnet  Chilis  and  other  varieties. 
Also  fancy,  recleaned  Alfalfa  Seed.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send   for   Booklet.    "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

I, oh    \iii£«'lc!»,  California 


THEODORE  PAYNE 
OUR 

1919  SEED  CATALOG 

Now  Ready 

It  is  as  full  of  useful  information 
as  ever.  You  cannot  aflord  to  be 
without  it.  A  postcard  with  your 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THRODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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We  Manufacture  Levelen  for  Any   Power  From  6  Borae»  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Prune  Price  Pointers  from  Association 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  lough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  till.-  quicker  and  cheaper  Lfan  by  any  other 


known  method. 


YOC  SHOULD 


send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-fiOO.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Southern  California  Agent, 
F.  T.  BRILES, 

214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS.  CAL. 


PUMPS 


PUMPS 


Herculea  Oanollne  Engine*, 
.  ^  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

Pyramid   Pumps.  i^B^HHMSSSSta      1  1-2  to  12  Horse  Power. 

WE  CARRY  A  STOCK  OF  PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  US) 

For  Irrigation — Power.  Belt.  Electricity.  Air.  Vacuum.  Ship.  Spray.  Wine,  Oil,  Mines, 
Steam.  Water  Works.  Wind  Mills.  Road  Sprinkling.  Rams.  Hand.  Deep  and  Shallow  Well 
Pumps.  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.  W.  &.  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods.  Tanks.  Gasoline  Engines.     Catalogue  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  St  LITTLE,  PUMP  HOUSE.  33  TO  41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCICSO,  CAL. 


SEAL  INSECT  WITH  NMttffMrrURER 

When  goods  are  told  through  agents  or  middlemen  you  can  rest 
assured  thit  the  agents  cattimissmn  and  dealers  profit  ere  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as'*tha  consumer  foots 
the  bills"  ha  pays  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty-one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
thatm  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.WDDD  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

935  N.  Mem  St., 

Pt»  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Willi  MBMP  SI. 


f    Surface  Irrigation  f 

GRAINS  AND  BEANS  IN  STORAGE. 

Receipts  of  wheat  in  San  Francisco 
during  March  were  more  than  five 


times  as  great  as  during  March,  1918. 
Barley  receipts  more  than  doubled, 
bean  receipts  were  reduced  from  104,- 
634  sacks  in  March,  1918,  to  77,784 
in  March,  1919.  More  hay  was  re- 
ceived, but  less  oats  and  corn.  On 
April  1  there  were  15,580  tons  of 
wheat  in  Port  Costa  warehouses,  5,604 
in  Stockton,  and  144  in  San  Francisco. 
On  the  same  date  there  were  20,232 
tons  of  barley  in  Port  Costa,  10,364  in 
Stockton,  and  731  in  San  Francisco. 
The  accumulation  of  beans  was  289,- 
746  sacks  as  against  164,170  a  yeai 
ago  and  137,389  two  years  ago. 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Except  at  a  few  points  we  under- 
stand that  no  large  amount  of  prunes 
has  been  purchased  from  non-asso- 
ciation members.  In  some  districts 
packers  have  purchased  prunes  from 
non-association  orchardists  largely  at 
prices  of  8  and  8%  cent  basis.  In 
Santa  Clara  and  elsewhere  they  have 
made  some  purchases  from  growers 
desiring  to  secure  advances.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Eastern  buyers  would 
readily  purchase  at  the  high  prices 
now  offered  to  growers  by  indepen- 
dent packers  if  they  thought  the  price 
likely  to  drop.  We  have  heard  of 
eleven  cents  being  offered  and  the 
fruit  not  yet  set  (April  10). 

Yet  the  prospects  of  a  crop  today 
are  better  with  10%  cents  offered 
than  they  were  a  month  ago  when 
they  were  bought  at  8  cents  and  8% 
with  the  trees  dormant.  There  are 
over  6,500  growers  who  are  members 
of  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association.  They  have  command  of 
the  prune  situation.  It  used  to  be 
governed  by  about  a  baker's  dozen  of 
non-producers,  who  manipulated  your 
produce  and  divided  the  profits 
among  themselves. 

Want  to  hand  it  back?  If  not,  fall 
in  with  the  main  squad  and  keep  step. 
The  greatest  difficulties  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  the  result  of  your  fruit  be- 
ing purchased  and  marketed  in  com- 
petition with  them.  The  association 
alone  is  extending  markets  to  take 
your  wares — is  spending  money  to 
advertise  and  push  them.    Its  brands 


are  registered  in  fourteen  foreign 
countries.  It  has  connection  with 
brokers  and  sales  agencies  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  selling  more 
prunes  today  at  double  and  treble  the 
prices  obtained  a  few  years  ago  on  a 
smaller  crop  when  you  were  told  the 
low  price  was  due  to  overproduction 
and  an  engorgement  of  the  market. 
And  there  are  some  70,000  acres  of 
young  prunes  and  apricots  not  yet  in 
bearing!  Without  the  organization 
how  would  you  find  a  market  for  that? 
When,  up  to  1909  four  cents  was  a 
record  price  and  was  looked  upon  as 
a  fair  "knock  down"  by  some  grow- 
ers who  had  sold  prunes  at  a  1%  and 
2  cent  basis  only  15  years  ago.  The 
farmers  and  growers  organizations 
all  over  the  United  States  welcome 
every  new  member — must  have  them 
to  keep  pace  with  increased  acreage. 
They  are  not  impatient  as  the  darkey 
girl  was  to  her  shy  or  reluctant  lover 
in  the  song  who  hesitated  outside  the 
door: 

"Don't  stand  out  on  the  coky-nut  mat 
A  scropin"  yer  feet  abaht; 
If  ye  want  ta  come  in,  come  in,  come 
in, 

If  ye  don't — stop  aht!" 

The  new  member,  no  matter  how 
small  his  acreage,  is  a  welcome  re- 
cruit whether  his  trees  be  young  or 
old.  His  name  on  the  roster  of  asso- 
ciated growers  is  another  buttress  to 
the  industry  he  has  chosen  to  adopt 
as  a  profession. 


THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  S  FITLY 
COMPANY. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PrcsH.] 

This  is  a  growers'  co-operative  or- 
ganization, subsidiary  to  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  at  Los 
Angeles,  for  whose  members  it  pur- 
chases and  distributes  supplies.  Its 
annual  report  shows  business  trans- 
acted for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1918,  to  amount  to  $4,281,956.  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions as  compared  with  the  previous 
season  to  match  the  reduced  crop. 
Packing  house  supplies  handled  dur- 
ing the  season  amounted  to  $2,228,030 
and  orchard  supplies  to  $1,281,966. 
After  deduction  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses and  transfer  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  remainder  to  the  sinking  fund  re- 
served for  contingencies  there  is 
available  for  refund  to  members  on 
their  packing  house  purchases  $90,008 
or  4.0398  per  cent  of  the  value  there- 
of and  $44,864  on  orchard  supplies  or 
3.49  plus  per  cent. 

The  principal  supplies  handled  are 
box  shook,  fruit  wraps  and  box  labels, 
nails,  cyanide,  sulphuric  acid,  fertil- 
izers, cover  crop  seed  and  bud  selec- 
tion from  superior  citrus  trees.  The 
directors  have  adopted  a  plan  known 
as  the  "Revolving  Fund  Agreement" 
providing  for  the  annual  partial  re- 
distribution of  the  stock  of  the  Sup- 
ply Company  among  its  members. 
This  insures  a  distribution  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Supply  Company  upon  a  more  equit- 
able basis  and  provides  in  a  practical 
manner  for  the  liquidation  of  the  in- 
vestment of  a  stockholder  should  he 
cease  to  market  his  fruit  through  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 


GRAFTING  IN  BORED  HOLES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presm  by 
Samncl  Halerh.] 

Here  is  a  new  way  of  grafting  that 
any  one  can  manage.  It  occured  to 
me  through  my  failing  to  secure  one 
of  the  so-called  side  grafting  tools,  as 
I  understand  the  patent  is  being  con- 
tested— at  least  that  was  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  agent  when  he  re- 
turned our  check. 

Being  anxious  to  try  side  grafting 
I  thought  a  round  hole  was  just  as  ef- 
fective as  a  three-cornered  one  and 
also  less  trouble  to  make.  I  there- 
fore selected  some  of  the  small  cen- 
ter bits  in  the  shop;  bored  holes  1% 
inches  deep  in  the  trunk  and  mam 
limbs  of  apricot,  apple,  walnut  and 
peach  trees;  selected  scions  to  fit  the 
holes  tight.  With  a  sharp  penknife  I 
cut  three  narrow  (Vi-inch  wide)  wide 
strips,  of    bark   at    equal  distances 


round  the  scions  lengthwise  and  drove 
them  in  tight,  leaving  about  %  of  an 
inch  of  the  bare  wood  outside  of  the 
of  the  hole  in  trunk  of  tree  so  as 
to  insure  that  the  cambium  layers 
of  scion  and  stock  would  cross 
each  other  in  different  places.  Every 
scion  is  now  growing.  The  method  is 
so  easy  of  application  that  I  thought 
it  would  interest  fruit  growers  who 
lacked  experience  in  grafting  by  the 
ordinary  methods. 

If  I  found  a  scion  that  was  a  loose 
fit  I  split  it  open  and  inserted  a  thin 
wedge  of  green  wood,  just  entering 
the  wedge  in  the  split  end  of  scion 
sufficiently  to  hold  it  in  place  when 
fitting  it  in  the  bore,  then  I  drive  it  in 
until  it  fits  quite  tight,  applying  hot 
asphaltum  and  resin  round  the  graft, 
working  it  smooth  and  air  tight  with 
wet  fingers.  I  grafted  a  grape  vine 
the  same  way  and  stopped  the  flow  of 
sap  with  plaster  of  Paris  by  making 
a  dam  of  asphaltum  on  the  root  of 
the  vine  before  boring  into  it,  then 
quickly  inserting  the  scion,  driving  it 
in  tight  as  in  other  fruit  trees,  piled 
the  plaster  round  it  and  left  it.  It 
soon  hardened  but  as  it  has  only  been 
inserted  a  few  days  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  will  unite  or  not. 

San  Jose. 

[This  method  has  been  commended 
from  time  to  time — especially  in  graft- 
ing grape  vines — but  has  never  come 
into  wide  use,  perhaps  because  it  re- 
quires more  time  and  a  little  higher 
order  of  mechanical  skill  than  com- 
mon methods.  Still  it  holds  the  scion 
firmly,  with  less  danger  of  blowing 
out  after  heavy  top  growth  and  is  a 
great  joy  to  a  good  mechanic. — Edi- 
tor.] 


VINES  FROM  LONG-JOINTED 
CUTTINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  My  Thomson  seed- 
less vines  made  very  long  growth  last 
year  owing  to  good  soil  and  abundance 
of  irrigation  water.  Are  these  long- 
jointed  canes  good  for  cuttings;  or 
will  they  produce  inferior  fruit;  or 
is  the  objection  to  them  caused  by 
scarcity  of  joints  which  produce  roots 
for  the  new  vine? — L.  D.  A..  Madera. 

[Answer  by  Profeaaor  Biolettl.] 

A  long-jointed  vine  cutting  is  un- 
suitable for  rooting  for  several  rea- 
sons, the  principal  of  which  is  that 
it  roots  with  more  difficulty  than  a 
shorter  Jointed  cutting.  It  is  usually 
less  well  matured,  less  supplied  with 
reserve  nutriments,  and  does  not 
make  so  much  growth  the  first  year. 
If  it  grows,  however,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  will  not  make 
just  as  good  a  vine  as  any  other  cut- 
ting and  that  the  fruit  is  not  abso- 
lutely identical. 
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See  These  Tractor  Implements  Demonstration  at  the 

California  Tractor  and  Implement  Association  Demonstration 


SACRAMENTO, 
May  6-11,  1919 


The  Thomas 
Single  Disc  Plain 
Drill  and  Special 
Tractor  Hitch 


Undoubtedly  the  best  drill  seeder  for  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  The 
exceptionally  heavy  construction,  of  heavier  angle  steel  and  more 
securely  braced  than  any  other  drill,  affords  the  needed  strength  for 
tractor  work.  The  special  tractor  hitch,  illustrated  above,  may  be  attached 
to  any  Thomas  drill  8  feet  wide  or  more.    The  levers  are  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  operator  and  the  leverage  is  considerably  greater  than  the  regular 
drill  levers,  assuring  easy  handling  of  the  drill  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor. 
The  feed  cups  on  the  Thomas  Drill  are  on  the  double  run  principle  and  give  ex- 
cellent results  in  sowing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  corn,  cow  peas,  bearded 
oats,  beet  and  pumpkin  seed,  and  with  Grass  Seeder  and  cup  attachments,  it  is  un- 
equalled as  an  alfalfa  drill.    The  flow  is  even  and  constant  without  bixnching,  clogging 
or  skipping.   See  this  implement  demonstrated  or  write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 


The  Western  Three  Section,  Pulverizer,  Mulcher  and  Packer 


This  remarkable  implement  does  the  work  of 
three  machines  in  one  operation — pulverizes, 
mulches  and  packs.  It  closes  up  all  air  spaces 
between  the  subsoil  and  the  surface  and  leaves 
the  packed  soil  with  a  loose  granulated  mulch 
on  top,  which  retains  all  moisture. 

The  loose  motion  of  the  pulverizer  wheels 
prevents  clogging  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and 
makes  this  implement  the  only  one  that  can  im- 
mediately follow  a  plow  without  clogging. 


The  Western  Pulverizer,  pictured  here,  is  built  in  three 
sections  of  very  heavy  angle  steel  for  use  with  any  tractor. 
Its  three  sections  give  it  great  flexibility,  which  means  the 
best  results  on  both  level  and  uneven  land. 

For  properly  preparing  any  seed  bed,  the  Western  Pul- 
verizer is  indispensable.    Send  for  descriptive  literature. 


A  Full  Line  of  P.  &  0.  Little  Genius  Power  Lift  Engine  Gang  Plows,  Disc  Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  etc.,  Forkner  Cultivators, 
Side  Delivery  Bean  Rakes  and  Other  Tractor  Tools  Will  Also  Be  Demonstrated 

BAKER,  HAMILTON  AND  PACIFIC  CO 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributors  for  Superior  California 
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Co-operative  Marketing  of  Livestock 

[Written  by  Dr.  Kin  1  Mead,  I'nlv.  of  California  ] 


At  the  recent  Cattlemen's  Convention  at  Dm  is.  the  report  of  the 
marketing  committee  showed  that  during  April,  .May  and  June,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  beef  cattle  ready  for  market  in  this  state,  and  it  «a>  decided 
to  ship  the  surplus  stock  to  Eastern  markets  in  trainload  lots.  However, 
the  fact  was  disclosed  that  year  in  and  year  out  this  state  product  s  no 
more  beef  than  it  consumed,  so  if  cattle  are  shipped  out  during  one  period 
of  the  year,  a  corresponding  number  must  be  brought  in  during  an- 
other period,  and  the  plan  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,.  Prof.  Mead 
prepared  the  following  address  for  the  Swine  Breeders'  meeting,  but 
was  unable  to  deliver  it  on  account  of  illness.  It  suggests  a  rented}  lor 
the  difficulty. 


The  trouble  which  confronts  stock 
raisers  in  this  country  is  that  there  is 
not  free  competition  between  buyers. 
Five  meat  packing  firms  have  steadily 
extended  their  domination  until  they 
now  control  the  marketing  of  meat  in 
all  great  cities.  This  enables  them, 
where  the  government  does  not  inter- 
fere, to  control  prices.  They  have 
absorbed,  or  are  able  to  dictate  to, 
small  packers  and  independent  butch- 
ers. They  own  all  the  important  stock 
yards,  the  refrigerator  car  lines,  the 
cold  storage  warehouses,  the  cattle 
loan  banks,  the  trade  papers  and  the 
canneries.  Some  of  the  packers  are 
establishing  trade  chain  stores,  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  tanneries,  and 
other  marketing  facilities.  They  not 
only  control  markets,  but  the  means 
by  which  marketing  is  carried  on. 
Stock  raisers  have  come  to  believe 
that  having  this  monopoly  control 
they  used  it  to  manipulate  prices  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  profit  to  the 
buyer  and  serious  or  disastrous  losses 
to  the  seller,  because  livestock  once 
shipped  or  ready  for  market  must  be 
quickly  sold  to  stop  the  mounting 
costs  of  care  and  keep. 

When  the  war  brought  a  need  for 
more  food,  and  especially  for  more 
meat,  the  stock  raiser  had  to  be  pro- 
tected against  these  arbitrary  changes 
in  price  and  the  remedy  used  by  the 
government  was  price  fixing.  The 
President  gave  as  a  reason  of  this 
action  that  "unjustifiable  fluctuations 
in  prices  are  not  merely  demoraliz- 
ing— they  inevitably  deter  adequate 
production."  Price  fixing  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  a  permanent 
solution.  Its  value  depends  too  large- 
ly on  the  fairness  and  wisdom  of  the 
office-holder  who  fixes  the  price.  The 
fixing  of  the  price  of  fish  in  California 
does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  either 
the  producer  or  the  consumer.  The 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  agriculture  last  winter 
both  show  the  gravity  of  the  present 
situation,  and  have  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  what  is  known  as  the  Ken- 
drick  Bill.  It  aims  to  restore  competi- 
tion in  buying  by  taking  away  from 
the  five  big  packers  the  right  to  own 
car  lines,  stockyards  and  other  related 
industries,  which  makes  the  competi- 
tion of  small  packers  impossible. 

This  legislation  has  one  defect.  It 
is  not  constructive.  It  does  not  create 
any  road  between  the  producer  anu 
the  consumer.  This  is  being  done  in 
other  countries  by  a  co-operation  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  co-operative  as- 
sociations of  stock  raisers  are  loaned 
money  on  favorable  terms  to  build  and 
own  their  own  packing  plants  or  the 
government  builds,  owns  and  operates 
them  as  a  means  of  securing  free  and 
fair  opportunity  for  both  producer  and 
consumer,  and  to  help  make  the  road 
between  them  straighter  and  shorter. 

These  government-owned  stock 
yards  and  slaughter-houses  at  termi- 
nal points  have  been  tried  long  enough 
to  show  their  value.  The  one  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  is  nearly  60  years 
old.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.  All  fresh  meat  sold  there  has  to 
be  killed  in  the  city  abbatoir,  or  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  a  tax  equal  to  the 
killing  charge.  To  that  abbatoir 
comes, 1  therefore,  all  the  live  stock 
sold  in  Edinburgh  from  the  surround- 
ing districts  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  the 
largest,  but  is  the  best  equipped 
slaughter-house  I  was  ever  in.  It  is 
as  efficient  as  a  privately  owned  plant 
and  it  does  more.  It  makes  competi- 
tion fair  and  free  and  eliminates  price 
fixing.  The  owner  of  a  car  load  of 
hogs  will  find  at  the  Edinburgh  yards 
buyers  for  two  large  meat  dealers. 


They  are  the  Swift  and  Armour  ot 
Scotland.  If  they  offer  a  satisfactory 
price,  they  get  the  hogs.  If  they  don't, 
the  hog  raiser  has  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory alternative.  He  turns  them 
over  to  the  municipal  authorities  to  be 
slaughtered.  He  pays  for  this  slaugh- 
ter the  same  charge  per  animal  as  the 
big  dealers  do.  The  rate  is  the  same 
for  one  hog  as  for  10,000.  He  gets  the 
same  allowance  per  animal  for  the 
offal.  After  slaughtering,  his  ani- 
mals are  tagged  and  put  in  a 
cold  storage  warehouse,  and  are 
held  there  for  a  given  time  with- 
out charge.  He  has  now  the  carcasses 
of  a  carload  of  hogs  which  he  can  sell 
to  the  retail  stores.  The  barrier  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer 
which  exists  here  is  removed.  It  en- 
ables the  independent  butcher  to  live. 
He  goes  into  the  country  and  buys 
stock,  has  it  slaughtered  at  the  munic- 
ipal abbatoir.  The  big  meat  com- 
panies have  to  compete  with  him  on 
fair  terms.  At  the  end  of  50  years' 
trial,  Edinburgh  built  a  new  plant  in- 
tended to  meet  the  needs  of  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  as  they  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  this  system. 

There  are  scores  of  similar  plants 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Two-thirds 
of  the  slaughter-houses  in  Denmark 
are  owned  by  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  farmers.  In  Germany,  which 
before  the  war  was  the  best  organized 
business  country  in  the  world,  out  of 
1500  slaughter-houses  1000  were 
municipally  owned.  Australia  is 
younger  than  this  country,  but  its 
stock  raisers  have  had  to  confront  the 
same  menace  of  monopoly  control  of 
the  meat  business  that  confronts  us. 
As  a  result,  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  have  built  at  their 
chief  seaports  state-owned  slaughter- 
houses, and  all  animals  intended  for 
retail  sale  or  for  export  must  be  killed 
at  those  houses.  In  Victoria,  another 
Australian  state,  the  state  government 
owns  and  operates  at  its  two  principal 
seaports  cold  storage  warehouses,  and 
it  has  loaned  to  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  farmers  the  money  with 
which  to  build  slaughter-houses  at 
three  different  points  in  the  state. 
This  gives  the  farmer  a  square  deal. 
He  controls  the  slaughtering,  or  can 
sell  to  slaughter-houses  controlled  by 
farmers,  and  the  government  fixes  the 
prices  and  allots  the  space  at  the 
warehouses  where  the  ships  load. 
Before  these  co-operative  warehouses 
were  built,  practically  all  the  hogs 
slaughtered  in  Victoria  were  bought 
by  two  private  firms,  and  prices  went 
up  and  down  without  any  regard  to 
the  prices  in  the  world's  markets,  but 
the  grower  lost  so  much  from  those 
manipulations  that  the  government 
had  to  intervene  to  protect  the  live- 
stock industry.  In  the  same  way  the 
cold  storage  warehouses  were  built  by 
the  government  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent dairyman  from  being  robbed 
and  ruined,  by  bringing  the  control  of 
privately  owned  warehouses  which 
had  to  be  used  in  shipping  the  surplus 
abroad. 

I  believe  the  remedies  for  monopoly 
control,  and  for  removing  the  barriers 
between  producer  and  consumer, 
which  have  proven  successful  else- 
where ought  to  be  seriously  studied 
here,  not  because  they  are  more  effi- 
cient, but  because  they  are  more 
democratic.  An  autocratic  govern- 
ment may  be  efficient,  but  not  desir- 
able. The  same  is  true  of  an  auto- 
cratic control  of  any  industry  or 
business.   

Some  farmer  boys  should  be  extra 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  as 
soldier  boys,  because  their  fathers 
have  taught  them  to  practice  on  the 
bull  with  a  pitchfork. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood    Sows,   litters   at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 

Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON.  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 


VNKEDA    QCEEN  .'10D1.1.. 
(irantt  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


V NEED A  GLENN  COUNTY  IIKRD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won   at  Sacramento : 
(■rand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  First*, 

"*$  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIBES 

High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breakinj 
sire.  Great  Wonder.  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
Kin;  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months 
old  weanling's  for  sale.    Am  booking; 

•  orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  AUen 
Grand  Champion.  1017.  Sacramento 

0.  J.  GILBERT,  I^nraster.  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townscnd  St,  San  Francisco 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPOHT  I  M.IFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  OOl  BAJLBOA  11LDG. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH 

DUROCS 


Have  for  sale  two  boars,  one  of 
GOLD  MODEL  and  one  of  CRIMSON 
MONARCH  breeding. 

Both  are  about  a  year  old, 
weighing  400  lbs.  Also  eight  open 
gilts  and  four  bred  gilts.  These 
gilts  are  the  pick  of  last  year's 
Utters. 

W.  M.  WAY  &  SON 

Route  1,  Ilox  320,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author  * 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


REAOAKS  SPECIAL 

SfiE?  Poland-Chinas 

Itred  Sows  and  Gilts,  25c.  per  lb. 

F.  o.  b.  GHrvT. 
W.  J.  HA  NX  A,        GILROY,  CAL. 


A  General 
Purpose  Breed 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Breed 
excels  in  milk  production;  it  is 
superior  for  veal  production  and 
valuable  for  beef  production. 

MOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holsteln-Frleaian  A»»n.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Lariceitt   Herd   Id   the  State 

DURCO-JERSEYS 

vlature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINE LAND  FARM 
IV.  O.  PearHon,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


Southern  California  potato  planting 
is  very  light,  according  to  H.  A.  Hyde, 
seed  potato  grower. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridg-e,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   D.  ''A."  Ilox  4.17. 
Two  in  lies  out  ><>rtli  1'lrnt  Street. 


WITTEj 

Prices  Lower 

Twtco  tha  Power  at  Half  tha  Cost 

Sixes  2  to  30  H-P.-Sclect  Your  Own 

Terms  --  Dirrrt-from-Kar- tory  prfeea.  Writ* 
your  own  order—Save  SI 3  to  12^0.  Prompt 
Fhipmmt.  Ri*  new  catalog, "How  to  Jui'Te 
Kn<rin-f"  Fill  .t  ■-  by  return  mail.  l\»tp*id. 

nWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
■)oc  >  Oakland  A*^  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
tapir*  Cld*.,     PitUbwrih,  Pa- 


Mafflfr 

Own*  B^B^E-_« 
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Remarkable  Fleece  of  Bullard  Ram 


Someone  has  said  that  a  good  photo- 
graph is  ten  times  more  effective  than 
the  best  written  description.  If  so, 
then  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
a  Bullard  ram  ought  to  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  beginners  with 
sheep  who  want  to  keep  before  them 
a  picture  of  a  good  fleece,  to  guide 
them  in  their  breeding. 

This  ram  was  two  years  old  when 


The  ram  was  sold  at  the  Salt  Lake 
ram  sale  in  1918  to  Hobbs  &  Gileite 
of  Idaho  for  $600,  to  head  their  high- 
class  flock.  He  is  a  ram  of  Bullard 
Bros.'  own  breeding. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
1918  Salt  Lake  sale,  Bullard  Bros, 
purchased  for  $3,000  a  ram  that  was 
conceded  by  Prof.  Coffey  to  be  the  best 
Rambouillet    in    the    United  States. 


Mud  left  to  dry  on  the  horse's  feet 
may  lead  to  cracks  in  the  flesh.  Rub 
the  mud  off  each  day  after  work  is 
done. 


"There  is  rank  profiteering  going 
on  somewhere,"  said  the  hog.  "Pork 
is  selling  for  $18  and  we  get  no  more 
feed  than  when  it  sold  for  $6." 


It  pays  to  breed  up  sheep,  the  same  as  other  kinds  of  livestock  It 
costs  no  more  to  keep  this  ram  shearing  30  pounds  than  one  shearing 
10  pounds.  And  think  of  the  extra  profit. — Courtesy  of  American  Sheep 
Breeder,  Chicago. 


the  picture  was  taken  and  weighed  232 
pounds.  He  sheared  30  pounds  of 
wool  at  12  months'  growth.  His  fleece 
was  shown  at  the  California  Wool 
Growers'  meeting  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  Prof.  R.  F.  Miller  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  fleeces  ever  grown  on 
a  ram,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
even. 


[  This  well  known  firm,  which  is  located 
at  Woodland,  raises  Rambouillets  on 
an  immense  scale,  and  will  have  about 
800  yearling  rams  for  sale  this  season. 
They  have  just  sold  150  lambs  for 
shipment  to  South  Africa  at  a  total 
price  of  $10,000. 


FORECLOSURE 

Auction  Sale 

OF 

2500  RAMBOUILLET  EWES 
2000  LAMBS 

Are  All  From 
Pure  Bred  Black-Face  Bucks 

These  sheep  are  all  in  fine  shape 
and  have  not  been  shorn; 
have  8  months  clip 

POSITIVE  SALE 
THEY  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  LOTS 
OF  800 
with  privilege  of  all 

They  are  running  In  three  bands  now. 
Located  on  Hasgin  Grant,  2  Miles  N.  E. 
of  Robin  Station  on  Northern  Electri* 
R.  It.,  8  miles  north  of  Sacramento  on 
Marysville  Road 

They  can  be  Inspected  any  time  before 
the  sale  and  will  be  sold  on 

Wednesday,  April  30, 10  A.M. 

At   the   Main    Entrance   of   the  Court 
House  at  Sacramento,  on  I,  between 
6th  and  7th  streets 

AH    legal    proceedings    passed    by  the 
law  firm  of 
Devlin  &  Devlin  of  Sacramento 

For  Further  Information  Call 
■    Leachman,  the  Auctioneer 


THE  HOG  THAT  PACKERS  WANT. 


ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer 

1004  Fifth  St.,  Sacramento 
Phone  Main  1987-R 

WARDEN  BROS.,  Mortgagees. 


"Pigs  is  pigs"  to  the  city  man,  but 
when  his  wife  goes  to  market  she 
doesn't  proceed  on  the  principle  that 
all  pork  is  pork.  She  usually  says  to 
the  butcher,  if  she  happens  to  want 
a  slice  of  ham:  "A  nice  little  slice 
of  ham,  please — not  too  much  fat." 
Or  she  may  say:  "I  want  to  get  half 
a  dozen  pork  chops — not  too  large — 
that  will  look  well  on  the  plate.  I'm 
giving  a  little  dinner  tonight."  Or 
she  may  be  buying  a  ham  for  baking, 
and  the  conversation  will  be  along 
this  line:  "One  about  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  please.  Not  that  big  one — Oh 
no!  Hams  run  up  into  money  these 
days." 

So  you  see,  while  consumers  may 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
piaS  or  hogs,  when  it  comes  to  buy- 
ing ham,  bacon  or  pork  chops,  they 
have  a  keen  idea  of  what  they  want. 
It  explains  why  the  large  pork  chops 
and  the  twenty-five  pound  ham  from 
the  big,  heavy  hog  have  to  be  dis- 
counted, and  why  a  300  to  400  pound 
hog,  perhaps  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
its  kind,  is  docked  by  the  packer 
when  it  is  sent  to  market.  A  heavy 
hog  will  bring  the  producer  more 
money  than  a  200-pound  hog,  but 
pound  for  pound  the  latter  is  worth 
more.  The  relative  marketability  of 
the  various  cuts  is  the  deciding  fac- 
tor. 

The  heavy  hog  yields  more  pounds 
of  meat,  lard  and  by-products,  but 
the  cuts  are  too  heavy  for  the  aver- 
age retail  trade.  The  dealer  wants 
smaller  hams,  smaller  slices  of  pork 
to  go  over  the  counter,  because  those 
are  demanded  by  his  trade.  The  price 
of  the  meat  has  something  to  do  with 
the  public  preference.  A  twenty-five 
pound  ham  represents  a  considerable 
investment  to  the  average  family,  and 
the  same  principle  holds  good  with  a 
heavy  slice  of  bacon. 

The  butcher  hog,  weighing  between 
200  and  250  pounds  is  the  most  popu- 
lar with  the  packing  companies  be- 
cause it  furnishes  everything  that  is 
desirable  in  meat,  and  consequently 
will  command  a  higher  price. 


The  silo  determines  the  color  of  the 
ink  on  the  leflger  page. 


Me  Acme>  Cutter 

■— ■  UNDREDS  of  Pacific  Coast  dairymen  have  reduced 
feeding  costs  by  chopping  their  hay  and  making  their 
own  alfalfa  meal  with  an  Acme  Cutter.  You  can  do  it  too. 
We  have  a  size  for  every  feed  cutting  requirement,  all 
mounted  on  steel  wheel  trucks. 

The  Steel  Frame  Acme  is  unequalled  as  a  silo  filler.  Its 
spiral  knives  give  it  large  capacity,  and  produce  a  clean-cut 
silage  of  superior  quality. 

Plan  to  Purchase  an  Acme  this  Year 

Send  for  the  Catalog  Now. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co, 

61   BE.1LE   ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
Exclusive  Distributors  of 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 


Greatest  Producing  Herd 
in  the  West 

This  has  been  said  many  times  of 

MUSTER  &  SONS'  FAMOUS  HERD  OF 

Holsteins 

on  their  farm  5  miles  south  of  Chino 

To  Be  Sold  at  Auction  May  21  and  22 

90  Heavy  Producing  Cows — 

5  with  records  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
28  with  records  over  25  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

50  Sweet  Heifers — 

Six  out  of  30-Ib.  cows. 

Daughters  of  It  and  Granddaughters  of  the  40-lb.  sire 
King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale. 

40  Bulls— 

Including  It  and  King  Paul  Korndyke  Vale — a  31 -lb.  son 
of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale.  Four  other  30-lb.  bulls, 
two  34-lb.  sons  of  It.  On  account  of  a  large  number  of 
bulls  to  be  sold  we  predict  a  bull  feast.  Every  bull  buyer 
should  make  it  a  point  to  be  present  at  this  banquet. 

NOT  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  BREEDERS 

COL.  B.  A.  KHOADES, 
CHAS.  L.  HUGHES,  HAROLD  B.  RHOAHES, 

Sacramento,  Dal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sales  Mgr.  Auctioneers. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW. 
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Milk  Producers  on  the  Right  Track 

[Written  for  I'aclflc  It  urn  I  Prenn  by     R    H.  Whltten.] 


For  several  years  I  wore  as  a  stick- 
pin that  was  formerly  an  emerald 
brooch,  owned  by  my  grandmother. 
The  quaint  gold  setting  encircled  a 
deep,  rich  green  stone,  but  I  had  al- 
ways questioned  its  value.  Was  it  a 
genuine  emerald  or  merely  a  good  im- 
itation? Finally  I  took  it  to  a  jeweler 
for  his  opinion.  He  examined  it  criti- 
cally with  a  powerful  glass  and  said: 
"I  am  quite  sure  it  is  a  genuine  em- 
erald, for  I  can  detect  a  flaw  in  it." 
Greatly  surprised,  I  asked,  "If  it  were 
an  imitation  would  it  probably  be 
without  imperfections?"  "Yes,  that's 
it,"  he  replied.  And  he  gave  me  an 
estimate  of  the  value  which  proved 
that  a  genuine  emerald  with  a  flaw 
was  worth  a  hundred  times  more  than 
an  absolutely  flawless  imitation. 

And  so,  while  our  investigation  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Association  has 
disclosed  certain  flaws,  it  has  con- 
vinced us  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
movement.  We  believe  that  it  is  or- 
ganized on  the  right  basis,  that  it  is 
operating  along  truly  co-operative 
lines,  that  it  has  made  as  good  prog- 
ress as  could  be  expected,  and  that 
its  mistakes  are  no  more  than  would 
have  been  made  by  any  other  body  of 
men  organized  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  his  associates 
have  had  a  whale  of  a  job  on  their 
hands.  Their  problems  were  quite 
different  from  those  which  ordinarily 
arise.  To  a  considerable  extent  they 
were  pioneers  in  a  new  field,  and  they 
had  to  play  the  part  of  creators  as 
well  as  organizers.  There  were  no 
past  experiences  to  profit  by,  there 
were  no  tried  and  tested  plans  to 
adopt,  and  as  each  new  problem  ap- 
peared it  had  to  be  considered  in  all 
its  details  and  untried  plans  had  to 
be  tested. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  by  any 
means,  and  to  make  it  all  the  harder 
the  association  had  an  opposing  fac- 
tion to  fight.  Most  members  of  co- 
operative creameries  were  in  favor  of 
the  movement,  but  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  privately  owned  plants 
were  generally  opposed  to  it,  and, 
feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  fight 
for  their  very  existence,  they  pushed 
their  propaganda  against  the  associa- 
tion, criticized  its  methods,  and  tried 
their  best  to  prevent  producers  from 
joining. 

It  was  because  we  had  received 
numerous  reports  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  mismanagement  that  we  be- 
gan our  investigations.  We  wanted 
to  see  the  association  succeed,  and 
we  felt  that  if  there  were  faulty  meth- 
ods they  should  be  corrected.  It  ap- 
peared to  us  that  dairymen  were  be- 
ing induced  to  join  through  misrepre- 
sentation, and  from  the  reports  re- 
ceived on  the  Keyes  creamery  deal 
we  were  afraid  that  the  methods  of 
the  association  were  not  strictly  co- 
operative— that  the  association  would 
not  take  care  of  existing  co-operative 
creameries. 

Final  on  the  Keyes  DeaL 

Our  findings  in  the  Keyes  creamery 
matter  have  already  been  published, 
although  the  article  was  printed  be- 
fore our  investigations  were  complet- 
ed, and  since  then  we  have  learned 
that  after  the  association  took  over 
the  Modesto  creamery  the  old  direc- 
tors did  not  continue  in  office,  as  was 
stated.  Furthermore,  we  have  learned 
that  those  who  were  most  active  in 
the  sale  of  the  Keyes  creamery  rep- 
resented that  it  was  a  co-operative 
concern,  while  in  reality  most  of  the 
stock  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  who  apparently  had  bought 
it  up  for  speculative  purposes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Keyes  people 
were  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  association  to 
manufacture  butter  or  own  cream- 
eries, and  it  seems  to  us  that  when  it 
was  decided  to  build  or  buy  cream- 
eries and  manufacture  butter,  this 
change  in  policy  should  have  been  an- 
nounced to  the  Keyes  dairymen  who 
had  signed  up,  and  they  should  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw if  they  desired.  Had  they  de- 
cided to  stay  in  after  knowing  that 
the  Keyes  plant  might  be  bought  or 
even  run  out  of  business,  we  feel  that 
the  association  would  then  have  been 


justified  in  endeavoring  to  buy  the 
plant  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  or 
even  competing  with  it  through  the 
Modesto  plant,  for  it  was  not  a  co- 
operative plant  at  the  time,  and  it 
must  be  expected  that  as  the  asso- 
ciation spreads  out  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent plants  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.  We  are  sorry  that  this  is 
necessary,  but  it  seems  inevitable  in 
order  to  eliminate  duplication,  reduce 
operating  expenses  and  return  to  the 
dairymen  the  greatest  possible  part 
of  every  dollar  that  is  paid  for  butter, 
cheese  or  other  dairy  products. 
Effect  Upon  Outside  Plants. 
As  H.  E.  Watson,  one  of  the  well- 
satisfled  members  of  the  Modesto 
unit,  points  out,  in  every  100  pounds 
of  3.6  per  cent  milk  there  are  3 
pounds  of  milk  sugar  worth  right  now 
62  cents  per  pound;  also  3  pounds  of 
laotein  worth  22  cents  per  pound, 
making  $2.52  in  addition  to  the  3.6 
pounds  of  fat  at  60  cents,  or  a  total 
of  $4.fiS.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is 
lesa  than  $1,  which  leaves  at  least 
&:>.  fiR  for  the  producer,  instead  of  only 
$2.10,  the  amount  he  would  get  for  his 
luil  lor  fat  alone. 

Bui  to  manufacture  these  products 
la  i  «   expensive  plants  are  necessary, 
and   these  are  being  established  at 
points.    Consequently,  while 
some  en   n  e.ies  can  still  be  used  for 
manufacturing  butter  and  some  for 
Mill  (  Hric,  skimming  and  condensing 
ition    otl   n  must  he  eliminated  for 
the  good  oi  I  he  dairymen  at  large. 

We  iiave  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derst  ■   Hiat  as  the  association  ex- 

pi  s  it  will  take  care  of  all  co-oper- 

i  ameries,  buying  them  up  at 
'   prices,  and  that  when  indepen- 
dent creameries  can  be  used  to  ad- 
ige  these  also  will  be  purchased. 
In  faet,  we  know  of  expansion  plans, 
!  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  which 
satisiy  us  fully  that  the  association  is 
doing  all  and  even  more  than  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  it  in  this  re- 
spect to  work  in  full  accordance  with 
j  the  principles  of  true  co-operation. 
Mistakes — Stepping  Stones. 
Mistakes,  of  course,  have  been  made 
— lots  of  them.   But  who  has  accom- 
plished anything  great  without  mak- 
ing almost  innumerable  mistakes,  es- 
pecially when  blazing  a  new  trail? 
Edison,  in  taking  a  visitor  through 
his  laboratories,  casually  called  his 
attention  to  9,000  unsuccessful  exper- 
iments that  had  been  made  in  his  at- 
tempt to  perfect  the  storage  battery. 
"Then  all    those  experiments  have 
been  wasted,"  exclaimed  the  visitor. 
"Oh,   no,"   replied   Edison,   "I  now 
know  of  9,000  things  not  to  do."  To 
him  a  mistake  was  only  an  endeavor 
temporarily    off  the    track,  and  he 
turned  his  repeated  failures  into  pil- 
lars of  success. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  perfect  per- 
son is  a  perfect  fool;  that  he  who 
never  made  a  mistake  never  did  any- 
thing worth  while,  and  that  the  men 
who  make  mistakes  are  the  ones  who 
lead  the  world  of  business.  Conse- 
(jii.t.iiy,  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
leaders  oi    he  association  are  indica- 

tiona  tha  nun  are  real  leaders. 

Proba  v  they  will  continue  to  make 
raigtakei  bul  we  are  now  satisfied 
that  th«j  have  (.he  «oud  ot  ihe  move- 
ment at  heart;  that  they  are  earnestly 
suiviug  to  do  their  best;  that  they 
will  profit  by  their  mistakes,  and  will 
not  make  the  same  one  twice. 

We  cannot  reply  individually  to  all 
of  the  members  who  have  sent  com- 
plaints to  us,  but  we  want  to  say  to 
them  here  that  each  complaint  has 
been  investigated",  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  member  was  intentionally  im- 
posed upon,  deceived  or  even  slighted. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  undertaking, 
many  matters  which  were  of  deep 
concern  to  individual  producers  were 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  lead- 
ers, and  their  time  was  so  occupied 
with  big  matters  of  vital  importance 
that  they  could  not  attend  to  matters 
of  lesser  importance. 

However,  several  open  meetings 
have  been  held  recently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  complaints  and 
clearing  up  misunderstandings,  which 
have  resulted  in  great  good.  One 
such    meeting    was    recently  held 


at  Orland  and  was  attended  by  sev- 
eral hundred  persons.  They  were 
asked  to  state  any  grievances  they 
had,  and  to  report  any  unfair  treat- 
ment  or  information  pointing  to  dis- 


honest  or  impolitic  management 
Every  question  was  answered  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  present,  and 
prejudice  was  entirely  cleared  away. 
Details  of  the  amounting  system  were 


THE  SMALLEY  RECUTTER 


Showing  SECTIONAL  VIEW  with  Screen  Cut  Away 

Double  Cut — No  Grinding 

Meal  Capacities — Silo  fillers  in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  and  26  denote 
the  length  of  the  knives  in  inches  on  each  size.    Meal  capacities  ofj 
these  silo  fillers  are  figured  at  ninety  pounds  per  cutting  inch,  with 
the  5-16-inch  screen  on  the  recutter  when  the  machine  is  set  to  eutl 
"4-inch.    These  capacities  are  based  on  the  cutting  of  good  grades  of} 
hay.    Capacities  in  straw  would  be  reduced.    Alfalfa  cutters  in  sizes 
20,  26,  36  and  40  also  denote  the  length  of  the  knives  in  inches.  The 
meal  capacities  of  these  machines  are  figured  at  one  hundred  pounds 
per  cutting  inch  per  hour,  based  on  good  grades  of  hay. 

SEE  OUR  26-INCH  SMALLEY  MEAL  MILL 
Also  Stock  Food  Mixer  In  Operation  At 
TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION  AT 
SACRAMENTO. 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

San  Francisco 


SEE  OUR  DEMONSTRATION  OF  LOUDEN  BARN  EQUIPMENT. 
UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINES,  AND  SPECIAL  OIL  PUMPS 
(for  Oil  and  Distillate  Drums)  AT  THE  SACRAMENTO  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Louden  Barn 
Equipment 

The  Louden  line  includes 
Stalls  and  Stanchions.  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers.  Detach- 
able Water  BowIb  for  Cows, 
power  Hoists.  Cupolas.  Venti- 
lators, etc.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

Universal  Milking 
Machines 

reliable  safe,  convenient,  a 
saver  of  time,  labor,  and 
money.     Write  for  catalog". 

Good  Territory  for 
Live  Dealers 

On  both  of  the  above 
lines.  Write  for  our  propo- 
sition. 


Insure  Your  HAY  Crop  This  Season 

Get  it  under  cover  in  record  time.  Cut  down  your 
labor  cost.    Eliminate  repairs. 

Tou  can  do  it  with  Loudon  Hay  Tools.  Loudon 
equipment  costs  less  than  the  loss  of  a  ton  of  hay- 
Try  it  out  this  season.  It  will  save  you  time,  labor, 
and  expense.    It  will  help  you  save  the  crop. 

FREE   BOOK   OF   BARN  PLANS. 

112  pagres  of  practical  plans,  profusely  illustrated. 
Also  complete  catalog  of  Louden  Hay  Tools  and  Barn 
Equipment.  Write — now. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


424  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


WE  OFFER  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE  TWO  HIGH  CLASS 

Bt  RKSHIHE  BOARS 

11  months  old.    Will  weigh  over  375  lbs.  each  in  just  common  flesh. 
Write  us  today  for  price  and  further  description. 
Address 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 
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explained  and  supposed  errors  of 
management  disappeared. 

At  the  anual  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern California  Association  held  on  the 
7th  of  this  month,  400  members  at- 
tended in  person.  All  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  complaints,  and 
not  one  single  complaint  was  heard. 
Prices  for  Butter  Fat. 

The  statement  is  made  that  asso- 
ciation creameries  are  not  paying 
dairymen  any  more  than  independents 
are  paying.  This  is  true  in  some 
cases,  but  we  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  association  was  the  means  of 
making  competitors  pay  more;  also 
of  making  them  eliminate  unfair  but- 
terfat  tests  and  short  weights.  Fur- 
thermore, as  a  rule  the  difference  be- 
tween what  a  member  receives  from 
the  association  and  what  he  would  re- 
ceive from  an  independent  creamery 
is  used  to  pay  for  the  plant.  This 
makes  his  stock — or  membership,  as 
it  is  called — worth  more,  so  his  real 
benefit  cannot  be  measured  entirely  by 
his  cream  check.  Also,  with  expe- 
rience and  expansion  the  operating 
expenses  should  be  lowered,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  in  time  higher 
prices  will  be  paid. 

Misrepresentation  of  Solicitors. 

In  our  investigations  we  found  that 
there  had  been  considerable  misrep- 


resentation in  organization  work.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  could  be  elim- 
inated by  employing  well-known  dai- 
rymen in  each  locality  as  solicitors 
instead  of  outside  promoters.  This 
might  eliminate  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, but  We  do  not  believe  the  sug- 
gestion is  a  practicable  one,  because 
organization  work  is  a  specialty  by 
itself  and  to  be  successful  it  must  be 
done  by  specialists  in  that  line. 

We  know  something  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  trying  to  make  field  solicitors 
stick  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
but  we  did  not  feel  that  whoever  had 
them  in  charge  was  doing  as  much  as 
he  could  and  should  do  to  make  them 
cut  out  this  misrepresentation.  How- 
ever, we  now  have  the  following  state- 
ment direct  from  Mr.  Henderson: 
"We  are  anxious  to  lear  of  any  mis- 
representation. It  will  receive  our 
immediate  attention  and  will  be  run 
down.  We  shall  make  every  effort 
possible  to  prevent  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  when  we  find  that  a  solici- 
tor has  wilfully  misrepresented  he 
will  be  discharged  immediately.  While 
I  personally  am  giving  my  time  and 
efforts  to  the  association  without  ex- 
pectation of  any  reward,  I  will  loan 
my  every  effort  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  our  solicitors 
or  anyone  else." 


EXTRA  VALUE 

in  Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

RACINE  Country  Road  Tires  are  rapidly  and  logically  coming  to 
be  a  part  of  the  modern  farm's  necessary  equipment. 
These  are  the  only  tires  specially  designed  for  country  road 
service.    They  are  bridged  up  in  the  center  by  the  "country  road" 
tread,  and  are  extra  strong  in  the  side- walls.   They  have  the  rugged 
toughness  to  take  roads  as  they  come. 

Extra  Tested 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires  are  carefully  extra  tested  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company  factories.  Each  tire  is  subjected  to  a  series  of 
extra  manufacturing  precautions.  Each  of  the  extra  tests  adds  its 
measure  of  extra  mileage — extra  value  for  those  tire  dollars  of  yours. 

Use  Racine  Country  Roads.    They  save  you  money. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company         -         -        Racine,  Wiscon»in 

Makers  also  of  Racine  "Multi-Mile"  Cord  Tire* 


CINE 


This  to  us  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  misrepresentation  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  for  when  Mr. 
Henderson  says  he  will  do  a  thing  he 
means  it,  and  he  puts  it  through  with 
a  bang. 

Don't  Form  Hasty  Decisions. 

In  closing,  let  us  say  that  what  con- 
stitutes proper  methods  is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  viewpoint  of  the  ob- 
server. What  is  considered  unfair- 
ness by  one  who  does  not  desire  an 
organization  of  this  kind  may  not  be 
considered  unfair  by  one  who  favors 
it.  In  other  words,  "it  makes  a  dif- 
ference whose  ox  is  being  gored." 
Those  who  are  fighting  the  associa- 
tion, and  who  in  turn  are  experienc- 
ing some  goring,  are  spreading  many 
unfavorable  reports,  but  we  advise  our 
readers  to  run  down  all  such  reports 
and  get  the  full  facts  on  both  sides 
before  making  a  decision.  Then,  like 
as  not  they  will  find  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prose  poet:    Trouble  has 


a  trick  of  coming  butt  end  first; 
viewed  approaching,  then  you  see  it 
at  its  worst.  Once  surmounted, 
straight  it  waxes  ever  small,  and  it 
tapers  'till  there's  nothing  left  at  all." 


Sort  all  young  growing  animals 
according  to  sizes  and  ages  and  con- 
tinue sorting  them  as  they  grow. 
Neglecting  to  keep  your  eye  on  this 
point  the  whole  year  through  shows 
a  lack  of  interest  in  the  care  of  stock 
and  leads  toward  failure.  It  requires 
a  very  small  amount  of  additional 
fencing,  and  a  little  more  planning. 

The  following  sign  is  conspicuously 
displayed  on  a  ranch  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley:  "Tresposers  will  be 
persekuted  to  the  full  extent  of  2 
mean  mongral  dorgs  which  aint  never 
been  oranly  soshibil  with  strangers 
and  1  dubbel  barelt  shotgun  whieh 
aint  loaded  with  no  sofy  pillers.  Dam 
if  I  aint  tired  of  this  hel  raisin  on  my 
proputy." 


Mileage! 

SURELY  you've  noticed  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  Ajax  Tires  in  use  on  your  own  roads.  More  and 
more  the  farmer  who  checks  up  his  mileage  turns  to 
Ajax.  He  knows  that  the  greater  mileage  we  have  built 
into  the  Ajax  Tires,  enables  him  to  get  greater  mileage 
out  of  them. 

JUfAX  ROAD  KIHG 

More  mileage  i9  actually  built  into  the  Ajax  Road  King  by 
Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength — those  buttresses  of  rubber  that 
brace  and  re-inforce  the  tread.  They  are  an  exclusive  Ajax  feature 
— a  scientific  means  of  putting  more  rubber  where  it  should  be- 
more  tread  on  the  road. 

Added  proof  of  Ajax  superior  service  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  9  world's  records  and  49  track  records  were  smashed  in 
1918  by  dirt  track  racers  using  Ajax  Tires. 

Remember  this — dirt  tracks  are  merely  countryroadsfenced  in. 

Ajax  Tires  will  win  for  you.    Use  them. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 


TIRES 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities. 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

IWrittm  lor  Pacific  iiiirul  Press  l>>  The*.  McComell.] 


Cattle  at  Carruthers'. 

While  the  Shorthorn  as  a  breed 
originated  in  England,  much  of  the 
popularity  of  the  breed  at  the  present 
time  is  due  to  the  improvement 
wrought  by  the  "Sage  of  Sittyton," 
Amos  Cruickshank.  He,  by  a  judi- 
cious crossing  of  animals  of  Bates  and 
Booth  blood  as  foundation  stock,  be- 
came the  producer  and  originator  of 
the  Scotch  Shorthorn  and  therefore 
we  find  the  "Canny  Scot"  often  a  very 
successful  breeder  of  the  "reds,  whites 
and  roans."  This  is  true  at  Carruth- 
ers'  Farms,  Live  Oak,  as  any  one  can 
testify  who  has  made  the  trip  to  this 
noted  ranch  where  roans  with  ribbons 
and  beautiful  Berks  are  very  much  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Carruthers  has  not  been  long  at 
his  present  location,  but  barns  and 
buildings  have  already  commenced  to 
show  that  some  one  who  knows  what 
he  is  about  has  things  in  charge.  The 
cattle  scattered  about  in  their  various 
pastures  bear  evidence  of  the  master 
breeder,  both  in  selection  and  mating. 
Females,  most  of  them  strong  in 
Scotch  blood  lines,  are  dropping 
calves  from  the  noted  sire  Count 
Glory.  The  loss  of  thus  great  sire  is 
keenly  regretted  by  Mr.  Carruthers  at 
this  time  as  he  was  right  in  his  prime 
and  had  demonstrated  his  worth  in 
every  way. 

It  certainly  was  a  pleasure  to  walk 
about  among  the  scattered  oaks,  see 
the  sedate  matrons  and  hear  Mr. 
Carruthers'  comments  as  to  each  one's 
desirable  qualities,  although  there  was 
a  note  of  sadness  in  these  comments 
tempered  with  the  consolation  that  all 
of  the  cows  and  heifers  to  freshen 
would  drop  calves  by  Count  Glory. 

After  viewing  the  cows  and  heifers 
of  breeding  age  a  trip  to  another  part 
of  the  farm  revealed  as  classy  a  lot 
of  calves  as  is  often  seen — about  35  in 
number  and  of  such  quality  that  it 
could  truly  be  said  that  one  could  not 
find  an  inferior  animal  in  the  lot. 
Everywhere  the  straight  top  and  bot- 
tom lines,  broad  backs  with  equal 
width  from  crops  to  tailhead,  plenty 
depth  and  quality  and  disposition 
manifest  in  every  line  and  move.  One 
could  not  ask  for  more  in  a  lot  of 
youngsters,  for  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  admired. 

The  passing  of  Count  Glory  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  but  Mr.  Carruthers 
has  another  bull  in  Hajlwood  Villager 
who  has  given  a  very  good  account  of 
himself  as  a  sire  and  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent individual  in  every  way. 
Nearly  one-half  the  above  mentioned 
calves  were  sired  by  this  bull  and 
they  are  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  his  ability  to  transmit  true  Short- 
horn characteristics. 

After  going  the  rounds  of  the 
"Farms"  it  was  the  writer's  great 
pleasure  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  as  expressed 
in  a  22-pound  roast  turkey,  flanked 
by  many  other  good  things.  It  will  be 
many  a  long  day  before  the  memory 
of  that  feast  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  will  be  forgotten. 

1\> land-Chinas  at  Biverina  Farm. 

Going  west  from  Modesto  along 
Paradise  Road  one  comes  upon  a  real 
paradise  for  Polands  when  he  reaches 
Riverina  Farm,  owned  and  operated 
by  McCarty  and  Starkweather. 

The  foundation  stock  at  this  farm 
speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the  herd. 
Both  the  aged  sows  and  gilts  are  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  what  make 
for  success  in  either  the  breeding 
stock  or  market  hog  lines.  Size,  sub- 
stance, constitution,  good  bone  and 
quality,  are  all  in  evidence. 

Among  the  aged  sows  Mc's  Miss 
Model,  sired  by  Cantrall's  Ideal  out  ot 
Miss  Long  Model  2d,  is  an  individual 
that  suits  the  eye.  She  has  size  and 
symmetry  combined  with  plenty  oi 
bone,  and  still  good  quality.  Another 
particularly  good  individual  is  Model 
Riverina,  having  all  the  size  r.nd  bone 
of  any  of  the  rest  with  perhaps  a  little 
more  quality.  She  is  sired  by  Big  Bob 
Orange  3rd  out  of  Model  Miss. 

Of  four  gilts  about  one  year  old 
sired  by  Kansas  King,  three  are  out- 
standing individuals. 


Pfoyes  No  Noyice  with  Hereford*. 

When  a  man  who  is  over  60  years  of 
age,  who  has  ridden  after  cattle  since 
he  was  8  years  old,  and  has  made  a 
success  of  the  business — when  such  a 
man  picks  out  a  breed  of  beef  cattle, 
that  breed  is  sure  to  have  much  merit. 
Also  when  he  not  only  takes  time  to 
observe  cattle  of  his  own  locality  but 
travels  over  much  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  observing  cattle  on  the 
ranges  and  on  the  farms,  again  we 
say  the  breed  selected  must  have 
merit.  Then  when  the  cattle  are  in- 
spected one  cannot  help  but  say — Mr. 
Noyes,  you  certainly  made  not  only 
selection  of  a  good  breed  but  good 
selections  of  the  breed. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  been  breeding  regis- 
tered Herefords  only  3  years  but  has 
been  in  the  range  cattle  business  all 
his  life.  The  herd  is  made  up  of  25 
females  and  4  bulls.  The  senior  herd 
bull  is  Don  Balboa,  who  is  typical  of 
this  great  beef  breed — thick-meated, 
with  good  constitution.  He  cannot 
help  but  give  good  results  as  a  sire. 

A  youngster  of  great  promise  is 
Pacific  Corker-,  by  British  Corker,  who 
was  a  2700  pound  bull.  This  young 
bull  never  was  pampered  or  had  a 
nurse  cow,  yet  he  weighed  1100 
pounds  at  16  months.  Not  only  is  he 
good  weight  for  his  age,  but  his  con- 
formation is  such  that  immediately 
one  thinks  how  he  would  look  well  in 
any  company. 

Beef  men  all  know  that  Jersey 
steers  are  "no  'count  poor  trash,"  but 
Mr.  Noyes  crossed  two  grade  Jersey 
family  cows  with  a  Hereford  bull,  and 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  good  bull  or 
good  feeding  and  care,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  has  the  best  half-blood 
Jersey  steers  ever  seen.  They  are 
smooth,  straight,  close-coupled  beefy 
type  animals  that  cannot  help  but  feed 
out  well. 

To  clean  up  weeds  and  grass  about 
the  farm  buildings  Mr.  Noyes  has  19 
registered  Shropshires  that  are  very 
good  types  of  the  breed.  He  says  they 
keep  things  cleaned  up  and  get  no 
other  feed.  They  certainly  did  not 
look  as  though  they  needed  anything 
else.  In  the  hog  line  they  have  regis- 
tered Poland-Chinas  that  look  good  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  breed. 

Mr.  Noyes  feeds  no  grain  to  his 
cattle — nothing  but  native  hay  and 
pasture — and  when  seen  by  the  writer 
some  of  the  females  seemed  almost  too 
fat  for  breeding  animals.  The  hay  is 
fine  and  looks  to  be  of  highest  quality, 
and  results  certainly  prove  its  great 
nutritive  values.  As  long  as  such  hay 
is  available' grain  is  a  superfluity. 

The  winter  quarters  of  Mr.  Noyes 
and  family  are  at  the  farm  at  Sutter 
City  but  the  summer  range  where  they 
spend  5  or  6  months  with  their  cattle 
is  in  the  Sierras  at  Meadow  Valley,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  where  the  feed  and  fishing 
are  both  good. 

Milking  Shorthorns  at  Murphy's. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though 
Shorthorns  are  strictly  beef  animals, 
and  then  again  when  a  visit  is  paid  to 
a  herd  like  that  owned  by  H.  L.  &  E. 
H.  Murphy,  Brighton  Farms,  Perkins, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  herds  show- 
ing strong  milking  characteristics. 
The  broad,  straight  backs  are  there, 
but  the  covering  of  flesh  is  not  quite 
so  thick,  the  neck  is  thinner,  and 
there  is  the  absence  of  excess  fat  seen 
in  some  herds.  The  udders  also  are 
more  in  evidence,  but  that  easv  quiet 
disposition  without  sluggishness, 
which  is  so  much  desired,  is  there 
just  the  same. 

.  The  herd  at  Brighton  Farms  is  com- 
posed of  some  animals  of  their  own 
breeding  and  eastern  bred.  Such  in- 
dividuals as  Dutchess  of  Gloucester, 
Roan  Duchess,  Miss  Utility  and  Eliza- 
beth, are  types  approaching  the  above 
description  and  are  sure  to  be  ad- 
mired by  those  wanting  such  animals. 

These  brothers  are  also  breeders  of 
excellent  Berkshires-  and  their  herd 
sire  is  a  Laurel  Champion  boar.  Wll- 
-onia  King  Laurel,  who  was  third  in 
his  class  at  Sacramento.  He  is  of 
good  type  and  ought  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself  as  a  sire. 


herefords 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
;ion.  Have  for  sale  u  carload  of  registered  bnlls  and  a  carload  of  helf en 
—1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No. 
109885  and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly, 


Woodland,  Cal. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

TAYLOKSVILLE,  CAL. 

HEREFORDS 

The  practical,  beef-producing  kind,  raised  under 
ranee  conditions.  See  herd  of  young  Bulls  and 
BTeifero  at  SANTA  CLARA,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVFR,  Santa  Clara,  California. 


(Earnrtltrrs  iParms 

LIVE  OAK*  CALIFORNIA 

Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  and  place  60  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding  will  be  offered. 


ORMONDUE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
IE  VERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  (iHll  WTKKD. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE         (\ PVTHVil  A  I  U1   fH  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

I>L  ROC-JERSEY  SWINE       WrviTlVJlX  LJtXLiEj   \j\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  huU  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


HI  LLCREST   STOCK  FARM 

(T.  S.  GLIDE) 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Shropshire  &  French  Merino  Rams         DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


AUCTIONS 

Sell  your  stock  or  implements  at  public  auction.  I  can  get 
big  prices  for  you.  Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  'Customers  always  satsifled.  Write  for  terms 
and  dates. 

ORI)  L.  LEACHMA>. 
KKil  Fifth  St  Sacramento. 


BRAHMAN  BULLS 

High  grade  Brahman  bulls  from  our 
full-blooded    Brahman  bulls,  which 
were   Imported   from  India. 
Write  for  prices  and  description. 

FRED  G.  LOCK 

PALACIOS.  TEXAS 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOrGHBY,  OHIO. 


RHO  * DES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT   LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Snies  Conducted  In  All  Tarts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1501-.l-r>  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Sixty  livestock  farmers  in  one 
county  back  in  Missouri  prepared  a 
directory  of  the  herds  of  purebred 
livestock  in  that  county  and  are  send- 
ing it  throughout  the  state.  Why 
would  this  not  be  a  good  plan  for 
groups  of  California  breeders  to 
adopt? 


LADY'  OF  THE  >  I  I  V 

tired   hy    lis   nnd   acknowledged   the  be»t  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
I.u-i  st  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
non.  Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
Hi  ove  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  br 
M-  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  spc'ialty. 

Write   T.  II.  narrlson. 
Nuntn  li"*a  stock  I  irm.  Siuitn  Knia,  Col. 
California  Representative. 
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LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 


CALF  CHEWS  FENCE  KAILS. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  calf  about 
seven  weeks  old  that  is  inclined  to 
chew  at  the  fence  rails.  She  seems 
healthy;  has  milk  three  times  a  day, 
cut  alfalfa  hay,  salt  and  plenty  of 
water.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure? 
— W.  P.  H.,  Chico. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely, 
\  San  Francisco.] 

Your  heifer  has  a  depraved  appe- 
tite caused  from  the  lack  of  bone- 
forming  and  hardening  elements  in 
the  system.  Indigestion  usually  ac- 
companies this  condition  and  a  little 
flaxseed  tea  occasionally  will  prove 
beneficial.  Be  sure  that  plenty  of  salt 
is  supplied,  and  once  daily  give  a  tea- 
spoon of  the  following  mixture:  Pul- 
verized Gentian  root,  4  ounces;  dried 
iron  sulphate,  1  ounce;  phosphate 
lime,  one-half  ounce;  ginger,  1  ounce. 
If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  some 
bone  meal  you  will  find  that  a  little 
fed  regularly  will  help  greatly. 


BOOK  OF  BRANDS. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  the  new  book 
of  brands  for  cattlemen  been  issued 
and,  if  so,  where  can  I  obtain  a  copy? 
— W.  A.  G.,  Nicolaus. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.! 

We  are  informed  by  the  state  print- 
er at  Sacramento  that  the  book  of 
brands  will  be  ready  the  latter  part 
of  this  month.  At  that  time  you  can 
get  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  State 
Cattle  Protection  Board,  Underwood 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PIGS'  HAIR  COMING  OFF. 

-To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  litter  of 
pigs  just  weened  and  notice  that  their 
hind  legs  have  become  scaly  and  the 
hair  is  coming  off.  The  legs  are 
swollen  some  and  on  the  inside  are 
a  number  of  pimples.  Tbey  seem  to 
be  a  little  stiff  and  are  inclined  to 


Calf 


Enemies 


WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
FreeBlackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


COMMISSION  AGENT 

I  can  offer  the  best  of  service  In  assisting 
you  to  buy  ©r  sell  registered 

DAIRY  CATTLE 
BEEF  CATTLE 
HORSES 
SWINE 

My  large  experience  as  a  breeder,  knowl- 
edge of  blood  lines  and  values,  and  a 
close  connection  with  all  the  principal 
Eastern  breeding"  establishments  warrant 
you  securing  my  services  when  contem- 
plating' any  important  live  stock  transac- 
tion.   References  furnished. 

M.  H.  TICHENOR,  JR. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIFORNIA 


ABSORB 

*  TDADF  UAOK  Dtr.  II 


INE 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.  OFF 


1 

■I    Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
U    Lymphangitis,   Poll   Evil,  Fistula, 
AH    Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
fl9    and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
JBr    Bruises,   Boot   Chafes.    It  is  a 

0f  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
I  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiieptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duce! Strainl.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veim.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  dropt  required  at  an  application.  Pric» 
11.25  per  bottle  at  dealer*  or  delivered. 
W.F.YOUNB.  Inc..  pGTempleSt.,SDrlnnn«ld.lliss. 


walk  on  their  toes.  We  have  them  on 
a  board  floor  in  a  small  pen.  G.  S. 
H.,  Coyote. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely, 
San  Francisco.] 

Give  a  teaspoon  of  lime  water  and 
cod  liver  oil  once  a  day  to  each  pig. 
Change  the  surroundings  so  that  the 
pigs  will  be  on  earthen  floor  and,  if 
possible,  give  them  a  pasture  so  that 
they  will  have  more  exercise.  This, 
with  proper  feeding,  will  overcome 
the  trouble. 


MEASUREMENTS    AND  PROPOR- 
TIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  of  the  reme- 
dies you  prescribe  are  given  in  meas- 
urements which  are  not  familiar  to 
us — such  as  drams.  I  do  not  have  a 
graduated  glass.  Can't  you  give  us 
common  measurements  so  that  with 
what  we  have  on  the  farm  we  can  get 
reasonably  close  to  what  you  pre- 
scribe?—W.  F.  D.,  Earlimart. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Tack  this  up  under  the  shelf  where 
you  keep  your  medicines.  1  c.  c. 
equals  15  drops.  One  teaspoonful 
equals  one  dram.  Two  tablespoon- 
fuls  equal  one  ounce.  One  pint  equals 
one  pound.  One  pint  water  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  antiseptic  equals  one 
per  cent  solution.  One  gallon  water 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  antiseptic 
equals  about  one  per  cent  solution. 
Three  barrels  water  and  one  gallon 
antiseptic  equals  about  one  per  cent 
solution.  One  gallon  dip  in  13%  cubic 
feet  water  equals  about  one  per  cent. 


HORSE  HAS  EYE  TROUBLE. 

My  horse  has  a,  thick  scum  coming 
over  one  eye.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  ten-cent  piece  and  covers  half  of 
the  pupil.  What  can  I  do  to  remove 
it?— J.  F.  R.  Albion. 

[Ans\vered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely, 
San  Francisco.] 

Your  horse  has  inflammation  of  the 
cornea.  Examine  carefully  to  see 
that  there  is  no  foreign  body  lurking 
in  some  portion  of  the  eyelid,  espe- 
cially the  inside  corner.  Use  a  satur- 
ated solution  of  boracic  acid  (table- 
spoon boracic  acid  to  1  quart  of  warm 
water)  and  bathe  thoroughly  twice 
daily,  after  which  dry  gently  and 
force  into  the  eye  well  between  the 
lids,  the  following  ointment:  Yellow 
oxide  mercury,  10  grains;  lanoline,  1 
ounce;  purified  extract  adrenals,  3 
minims. 


HORSE  HAS  BONE  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young 
horse  which  lately  became  quite  stiff 
and  lame  in  the  right  front  leg.  After 
several  days  the  lameness  changed  to 
the  left  front  leg.  Then  she  became 
all  right  in  front,  but  stiff  in  the  hind 
legs.  And  now  when  she  lies  down 
for  any  length  of  time  she  can  hard- 
ly get  up,  and  when  she  does  get  up 
she  is  so  stiff  that  she  can  hardly 
walk.  After  she  moves  around  for  a 
while  she  becomes  more  active.  Her 
appetite  seems  all  right.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  what  can  I  do  for  her? — 
L.  C,  Modesto. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely, 
San  Francisco.] 

This  is  a  generalized  bone  disease. 
Give  one  table  spoonful  of  saltpetre 
three  times  a  day  and  use  the  follow- 
ing tiniment:  Linimentum  soap,  10 
ounces;  oil  mustard  (synthetic)  % 
drachm;  oil  cedar  1  ounce;  oil  origa- 
num 1  ounce.  Mix  and  apply  to  af- 
fected parts. 


SHEEP  SHEARING  SUGGESTIONS. 

Don't  raise  the  dust  when  driving 
sheep  into  the  shed. 

Don't  allow  your  sheep  to  stand  in 
damp  or  dirty  pens. 

Don't  have  a  dark  shed  so  that  you 
cannot  see  what  you  are  doing. 

Don't  undertake  to  do  more  than 
you  can  manage  well. 

Don't  allow  shearers  to  "race"  in 
their  work. 

Don't  allow  fleeces  to  be  broken. 

Don't  allow  the  fibres  of  the  wool 
to  be  cut  in  half. 

Don't  allow  sheep  or  shearers  to 
stand  on  the  fleece. 

Don't  allow  the  sheep  to  be  ill- 
treated  while  handled  by  shearers. 


The  Man  Who  Buys  a 


Is  Taking  No  Chances 


OST  any  kind  of  cream  separator  will  do  fairly  good  work 
the  first  few"  months,  when  it  is  new. 
But  if  it  is  a  cheaply  made  or  inferior  machine,  after  the 
first  few  months  your  trouble  will  begin. 

And  the  worst  of  your  experience  with  such  a  machine  will  not 
be  the  fact  that  it  wears  out  quickly  or  that  it  runs  hard,  or 
that  you  are  piling  up  repair  expense,  but  that  you  are  losing 
a.  lot  of  butter-fat  that  is  worth  50  to  60  cents  a  pound. 

And  that  is  what  you  really  buy  a  separator  for — to  save  this 
valuable  butter-fat. 

Any  time  you  buy  a  cream  separator — no  matter  who  makes  it 
or  what  claims  are  made  for  it — that  has  not  behind  it  a  long 
record  of  satisfactory  service,  a  record  known  to  all,  a  record 
that  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service,  you  are 
taking  a  gamble  with  all  the  odds  against  you. 

Why  take  chances  at  all  when  you  come  to  select  a  machine 
that  may  mean  so  much  in  increasing  the  profit  from  your  cows? 

There  is  one  cream  separator  that  has  been  the  acknowledged 
world's  standard  for  over  40  years.  It's  the  one  cream  separator 
that  is  used  by  the  creamerymen  almost  exclusively.  Dairy 
farmers  the  country  over  know  the  De  Laval  and  its  sterling 
quality.    Experience  has  shown  them  all 

It  is  the  best  cream  separator 
that  money  can  buy 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let)  It  neu'm  Saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cosl>.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't,  know  him,  writ*  to  the  nearest  De  I^aval  office  as-  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
ACME  FEED  CUTTERS 


JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 
LAUSON  TRACTORS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  npon  request 


61  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Livestock  and  Deary  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc 


UVKSTOOK    SALE  OATHS. 


April  29 — Jas.  McGillivray.  Sacra- 
mento.   Grade  Holsteins. 

May  1 — Superior  California  Farm 
Lands  Co.,  Monroeville  Orchard,  Hamil- 
ton City.    Registered  Berkshires. 

May  3 — Napa  State  Hospital,  Napa. 
Grade  HolsteinR. 

May  21-22— McAlister  &  Sons.  Chlno. 
Registereu  rtuisiema. 

July  18 — Carruthers  Farm,  Live  Oak. 
Registered  Shorthorn  sale  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


THE  DAIRY. 

CHuy  H.  Miller  of  Venadera  Jersey 
Farm,  Modesto,  recently  sold  the 
bull,  Exile  Interest,  te  the  California 
Barrel  Company  of  Areata. 

C.  A.  Miller  of  Rip**,  recently  sold 
a  young  Holstein  service  bull  to  F. 
A.  Mondrone,  Ripon,  and  another  to 
E.  H.  Fink  &  Son,  Acampe. 

A.  J.  Welch  of  Hidden  VaUey 
Farm,  Redwood  City,  has  sold  to 
Henry  Rohner,  Alton,  a  high-class 
young  Guernsey  bull  for  a  hera 
header. 

The  Creamcup  and  Golden  West 
sales  of  registered  Holsteins  at  Mo- 
desto, April  17,  was  called  off  after 
13  of  the  30  animals  listed  had  been 
sold.  It  was  undertood  that  the 
prices  received  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  top  of  the  13  head  brought  $400 
and  the  average  was  $213.84. 

Forty-two  pure-bred  and  62  grade 
Holstein  cows,  together  with  3  reg- 
istered bulls  are  being  shipped  to 
France,  having  been  purchased  by 
dairy  specialists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  French  High 
Commission.  It  is  understood  that 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  milk 
from  the  war  striken  areas. 

K.  H.  Mulder,  Modesto,  is  much 
pleased  with  the  butterfat  produc- 
tion of  the  cows  recently  purchased 
at  the  Putz  sale.  Five  cows  are  pro- 
ducing over  8%  pounds  fat  per  day 
on  ordinary  feed  although  two  are  to 
freshen  in  August  and  one  in  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Mulder  recently  sold  his 
oreamery  at  Madera  to  the  Central 
California  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, and  purchased  an  alfalfa  ranch 
near  the  Hart  school  house  with  the 
intention  of  developing  a  herd  of 
high  producing  registered  Holsteins. 

E.  E.  Freeman  of  Modesto,  re- 
cently sold  a  registered  Holstein  bull 
to  W.  L.  Choisser  and  another  to  C. 
W.  Baker,  both  of  Riverdale.  These 
men  started  out  with  an  auto  and 
trailer  in  quest  of  young  herd  sires 
and  found  what  they  wanted  at  Mr. 
Freeman's,  making  a  round  trip  of 
130  miles  with  less  trouble,  risk  and 
expense  than  if  shipment  had  been 
made  by  rail.  Mr.  Choisser's  bull  is 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Dutch,  out  of  a 
20-pound  four-year-old,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
ker's bull  is  Judge  Segis  Ignaro  De 
Kol.  Both  bulls  were  sired  by  Mr. 
Freeman's  herd  bull,  Segis  Pontiac 
De  Kol  Burke. 


vada  County,  he  has  never  seen  past- 
ure better  than  it  is  this  spring.  The 
grass  is  knee-high  everywhere  and 
stock  is  fat  and  sleek. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  recently 
sold  the  Milking  Shorthorn  bull, 
North  Star,  to  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare. The  sire  of  this  young  bull  re- 
cently sold  in  England  for  $4,000 
and  the  dam  for  $3,00. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

Monroe  &  Johnston  of  Imperial 
County  are  pasturing  steers  on  alfal- 
fa and  barley  and  are  paying  at  the 
rate  of  $4  per  month. 

R.  M.  Dunlap,  the  beef  cattle  ex- 
pert will  leave  for  the  middle  west 
states  on  another  buying  trip  in  a 
few  days.  His  address  is  Hotel  Land. 
Sacramento. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak  and 
Mayfield,  is  making  an  extensive 
trip  among  the  middle  west  Short- 
horn herds.  He  may  find  a  herd  bull 
to  take  the  place  of  Count  Glory. 

Bystander,  an  Angus  bull,  half- 
brother  to  the  Angus  calf  that  sold 
back  east  last  year  for  $5,150,  has 
arrived  at  the  University  Farm  and 
will  be  on  exhibition  Picnic  Day, 
April  26. 

M.  D.  Church,  proprietor  of  Lime 
Kiln  ranch,  Grass  Valley,  has  im- 
ported a  registered  Hereford  bull 
and  a  carload  of  registered  heifers. 
These  will  be  used  to  improve  the  al- 
ready large  herd  of  the  Lime  Kiln 
ranch. 

D.  F.  Norton  of  Grass  Valley,  says 
that  in  his  32  years  residence  in  Ne- 


SWINE  AND  SWINEMEN. 

Guy  H.  Miller  of  Modesto,  has  sold 
4  Duroc  gilts  to  Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap, 
proprietor  of  th<?  Jersey  Queen  Farm 
at  San  Jose. 

The  first  promotion  sale  of  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  was 
held  at  Martinez,  March  19,  and  29 
pigs  averaged  $50,  most  of  them  go- 
ing to  farmers  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  as  was  desired.  The  next 
sale  will  be  held  at  Dixon,  May  20. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap  of  the  Garden 
City  Sanitarium,  San  Jose,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  in  search  for  Durocs. 
He  found  prices  high,  but  purchased 
some  top-notches  from  Elmer  Lamb, 
Ceres;  W.  M.  May  &  Son,  Modesto, 
and  J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockeford. 

Les  McCracken  of  Ripon,  says  that 
his  purebred  Poland-China  business 
is  booming  and  that  he  has  nearly 
all  registered  stock  now.  He  reports 
sales  during  the  past  week  of  service 
boars  to  Logan  Bros.,  Paskenta,  Te- 
hama County;  Fred  Finne,  Ukiah 
and  George  Bay,  Ojai. 

The  California  auction  sale  rec- 
ord for  hogs  was  broken  at  Modesto, 
April  17,  when  the  top  car  of  82 
hogs,  averaging  204  pounds,  brought 
$18.90  without  deduction  for  shrink- 
age or  freight.  The  average  price  for 
365  hogs  was  $18.10. 

Prof  J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  has  been  busy 
filling  an  order  for  a  big  shipment  of 
animals  for  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. They  consisted  of  Berkshires 
and  Durocs  and  most  of  the  leading 
herds  in  Glenn  and  Sutter  counties 
were  drawn  upon. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  Lendorris  Lib- 
erty Bond,  the  junior  sire  in  the  Len- 
dorris Ranch  herd,  owned  by  W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son,  Hanford.  This  wonder- 
ful young  boar,  born  last  November, 
was  sired  by  Liberty  Bond  and  out  of 
Hercules  Lady,  a  Disher's  Giant- 
Hercules  sow.  Liberty  Bond  is  the 
sensational  young  boar  for  whom 
Glover  &  Moore  paid  $3,000  and  whose 
litter  brother  sold  for  $5,000.  The 
young  Haag  boar  is  just  as  good  in 
individuality  as  he  is  in  breeding,  and 
he  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  sires  on  the  coast.  He  will 
make  a  great  team  mate  for  Young 
Jumbo,  the  other  sire  in  this  herd. 


have  been  selling  at  50  to  57  cents, 
with  a  firm  market. 


SHEEP. 

J.  R.  Bloom,  Dixon,  reports  that 
orders  are  already  coming  in  for  his 
Shropshire  rams,  which  are  unusual- 
ly fine  this  year. 

Lambs  were  recently  sold  by 
Richter  Bros.,  of  Woodland,  for 
$10.95,  which  is  said  to  be  the  rec- 
ord figure  so  far  this  season. 

Plans  are  being  laid  for  the  sheep- 
men of  Kern  County  to  market  their 
wool  crop  collectively.  It  is  plannea 
to  assemble  all  of  the  wool  at  a 
warehouse  in  Bakersfield,  have  it  all 
graded  and  auctioned  off  to  the  high- 
est bidder. 

E.  B.  Holt  of  Holtville,  Imperial 
Valley,  has  received  word  from  the 
government  that  his  six  months  clip, 
shipped  last  December,  has  been  ap- 
praised at  58  cents  There  was  about 
one  ton  of  wool,  all  fine  quality  and 
extra  clean.  Mr.  Holt's  sheep  are 
Merino  and  Hampshire. 

The  sale  of  1,000,000  pounds  of 
Nevada  wool  at  40  cents  and  500,000 
pounds  of  Idaho  wool  at  45  to  48 
cents  is  reported.  An  offer  of  40  cents 
was  made  for  1,000,000  pounds  of 
Utal  wool,  but  was  refused.  Clips 
taken  off  at  feed  lots  near  Chicago 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c,  per  word  each  issue. 


Berkshire. 


GRAPEWn.D   FARMS   DESKS  KIBES 

A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A    B.  Humphrey,  Prop..  Escalon.  Calif. 


CBOLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Mor- 
gan Hill.  California. 


Calf  Scours 

Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk 
prices  make  control  of  Calf  Scours 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection 
that  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd 
with  serious  losses.  The  loss  of  one  calf  is 
bad  enough,  but  nothing  compared  to  your 
loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  will 
unless  checked.  Then  your  year's  work  in 
building  up  your  herd  is  wasted  and  your 
profits  lost. 

B-K,  the  powerful  germicide  and  disin- 
fectant will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  When  used  internally 
it  destroys  germs,  heals  inflamed  membranes, 
relieves  irritation,  restores  healthy  action. 
B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  milk  and  drink- 
ing water. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is 
giving  wonderful  results.  Send  for,  "evidence" 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  136,  "Calf  Scours," 
also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our 
"Trial  Offer."  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

3450    So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wit. 


CA8TLETTEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKS HIKES 

We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Roockwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1910 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLEYIEW  BANCH,  SANTA  BOSA. 


ANCHOBAGE   I  ARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion, 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilta. 
Anchorage  Farm,   Orland,  Calif. 
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THURSDAY 
MAY  1,  1910 


FIRST  AUCTION  SALE 


Registered  Berkshire  Hogs. 
Head  of  Sows  and  Boars 
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Sired  by  Iowana  Champion  Peer  2d,  a  son 
of  Rivals  Champion  Superior  Emblem,  a  son 
of  Solano  Emblem  and  Superior  Leader,  a 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2d,  Grand  Cmampion  of 
the  world. 

A  choice  selection  from  a  herd  of  500 
head.  Everything  from  this  herd  but  the  very 
best  are  sold  for  pork.  The  tops  are  offered 
at  auction.  All  registered  and  of  the  best 
families.  For  catalogs  address  W.  S.  Guilford, 
Superior  California  Farm  Lands  Company. 
Willows,  California.  Herd  is  at  Monroeville 
Orchard  six  miles  south  of  Hamilton  City, 
Glen  County,  California. 

C.  L.  Hughes.  Sales  Manager. 

Col.  Ben  Rhoades.  Auctioneer.  , 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  petting  them?  Calf  profit*  mean 
more  to  you  dow  than  ever  before. 

_  Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  rear  1800  aa  the  com 
^2f^^  pU-ie  .oilk  substitute.  Costa  less  than  half  aa  muck 
aa  milk  —  prevents  acounnpr  -  -  promotea  curly  tnatur 
Mr.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  tnakerr. 


COULSON  CO. 


Petaluma.  Cal. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland-Chinas 


PIT  PROFIT  IN  FARMING 

Our  herd  is  the  result  of  careful  select- 
ing and  constructive  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size.  bone,  easy-feedng  qualites. 
prolificacy— everything  you  want  for  a 
profit-making  hog. 

Great  Battery  of  Hoars 

YOUNG  ilLVlBO  (see  picture),  the  great 
sou  of  Jumbo  Bob.  who  is  all  that  his 
name  and  breeding  imply;  also  the  sensa- 
tional young  boar.  LENDOBBIH  LIBER- 
TY BOND,  a  son  of  the  S3.000  Liberty 
Bond.  He  promises  to  become  one  of 
Coast's  greatest  sires.  This  is  the  blood 
i-ou  need  to  insure  your  success. 

W.  L.  HAAG  A;  BON 

HANFORIt.  CALIF. 


OBION'S  KING  GANO, 
Junior  and  Beserve  Grand  Champion,  Liberty 
Fair,  Los  Angeles. 


Big  Type  Durocs 

ORION  CHKKKV  KING,  sire-  of 
all  National  Swine  Show  Grand 
Champion  boars,  is  the  real 
King   of   BIG   TYPE  DIKOCS. 

Two  of  his  grandsons  head 
my  herd — Callforn  a  Orion  Cher- 
ry King,  a  great  son  of  Orion 
Cherry  King  Jr..  1010  National 
Grand  Champion;  and  Orion's 
King  (iano,  the  sensational  win- 
ner for  which  I  refused  $2500. 

WRITE   MB   YOUR  WANTS. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM, 
LANCASTER,  CAL. 

Knnrh    near    Del  Sur. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Glyes  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoa  nut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Tonng  Tigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  yonr  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON   DUKE  201  st 
Omahn  Grand  National  Champion 
BOAR  PIGS:  3,  5.  and  6  months  old.  from 
•050-pound  prize- winning  sows.    We  will  sell 
nothing  that   we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 
SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

906   K   St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  £at;s- 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill.  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices 
P.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounais  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  by  Ringleader  20th,  greatest 
'  son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto.  Calif. 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W..  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARUTHERS      F  A  EM<8~  Ry.E  K.gfTir-  PS  — 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D 
Hume.  Dos  Palos.  California. 

BERKSHIRES— Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willi  la. 
California. 


 Poland-Chinas. 

EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  jour  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  rood 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  "iniliiies. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  'jig-- type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Am  booking  orders  for 
Sprinb  boars  sired  by  King's  Massive.  Orange 
and  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st.  sired  by  President  and  out  of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1017  and 
other  big  sows.     H   D.  McCune.  Lemoore,  Cal. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy- feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable.  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.   Modesto.  California. 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars,  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak.  California. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shnw.  Hanford.  California. 

HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein 
bulls  ready  .for  service.  Fretl  Hartsook. 
Lankershim.  California. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  10  big-boned  Poland- 
China  bred  sows  for  June  1st  delivery.  Also 
any  number  of  feeders  up  to  fifty  for  May  1st 
delivery.  J.  R.  Tallman,  438  15th  Et.,  Oak- 
land. Cal. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  California.  

SPRING  PIGS — Big  type  Polands.  Best 
blood  in  State.  Write  for  particulars.  White 
Oak  Farm.  A.  F.  Busch,  Prop.  Potter  Valley. 
California. 

FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch.  J.  H.  Cook. 
Paradise.  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS— Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California     Leg  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  California.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I.  B.  A..  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney.  Route  G. 
Fresno.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif,  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS^ 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Robs  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS  A    few    voting  service 

boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas,  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 


BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.  E   S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

I'OLAND-CHINAS — Young'  stock^f or  sale*. 
H.   E.  McMahan.   Lemoore.  California. 
Chester"  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — One  year- 
ling hoar  for  sale;  everything  else  sold.  Will 
book  orders  now  for  spring  pigs.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, Mills.  California. 

Duroe-Jerseys. 

DUROC- JERSEY  PIGS  AND  GILTS — AH 
animails  sold  as  breeders  are  from  mature 
sows  and  represent  the  tops  of  clo-ely  culled 
litters.  I  keep  nothing  in  my  herd  but  heavy 
producing  sows  whose  pigs  must  reach  "00 
lbs.  at  6M.  months  on  alfalfa  and  m  lo. 
Young  stock  for  sale  every  month  n  the  year. 
Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winion.  California. 

DUROC-.IERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II..  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Broekman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
""THE  JOHNSON  HERD~OF  DUROCS — Two 
yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out,  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 

DUROC-IERSEYS — Burke's  Good  Enuff. 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood  Derryfleld  Farm.  National  Bank  build- 
ing. Sacramento. 

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders.  200  lb.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena,  Calif. 

THREE  F  IN  E  SIX  HON  TH~  BOARS — $25 
and  one  three-year-old  $40.  All  registered. 
L.  R.  Adams.  Island  Mountain.  California. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons,  Willows.  California. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  choice  Septem- 
ber  gilts — Weanlings  either  sex.  il.  E.  Uou- 
dier.  Napa. 

DUROCiS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.    Allen  Thompson, 

Tutl  are. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize" 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Calif. 
"REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  GILTS  for 
sale.     D.  Frjjcot,  Angels  Camp.  California. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California. 
 Yorkshires. 

LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES — Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa. 
Cali  fornia. 

 Hampshlres.  

OUR    28-MONTHS    OLD    herd    boar,  sure 

breeder,   15c.  lb.     Two  open  and  bred  gilts. 

Weaned  pigs.    Write.  Uneda  Hampsire  Swine 

Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop..  Gardena.  Calif. 
MY    HAMPSHIRES    are     money  makers 

Stock    for   sale.    Buy   now.    L.   W.  Denker, 

Saugus.  California. 

"HAMPSHIRE  SWINE — Young  stock  To, 
sale.    Ira  Hart.   Dos  Palos.  California. 


 MISCELLANEOUS.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubhs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif. 

O.  I.  C.  BREETTeRS'~NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  isire  Ohio  Boy.  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion.   ,Tas.   Little.   Wasco.  California. 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
failey.  P  O.  Box  37,  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


 DAIRY  CATTLE.  

 Guernseys.  

GRAPEWILD  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21-months-old  bull  out  of  dam  w'th 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon.  California. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2" 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee.  California. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK   FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 
 Ayrshlres. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices  J'  H.  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Calif 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

 Jerseys.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  California.  

YOUNG    BULLS    from    Register    of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  California. 
 MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT 
HORN8 — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California. 


Holsteins. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

THE  JAMES  McGILLIVRAY   CKADE  HERD 

200   HIGHEST   GRADE   HOLSTEIN  COWS 
AND  HEIFERS 

TUESDAY,    APRIL   29,  1919, 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA 

The  James  McGillivray  herd  of  high  grade 
Holsteins  is  known  far  &nd  wide  throughout 
central  California  as  on?  of  the  heaviest 
producing  herds  in  the  territory,  composed 
of  young,  well  marked,  good  uddered  cows 
that  are  the  product  of  many  generations 
of  high  class  registered  ITclstcin-pYiesian  bulls 
used  on  carefully  selected  d  una. 

Mr.  McGillivray  disperses  this  herd  for  the 
sole  reason  that  room  is  needed  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  splcnd'd  herd  of  registered 
Holstein-Friesians  which  now  contains  around 
250  head  of  females. 

The  unusual  advantages  which  this  herd 
of  grades  has  had  for  many  years  in  the  use 
of  the  best  sort  of  purebred  bulls  is  in  large 
measure  responftiVle  for  the  present  high  t  har- 
acter  of  the  young  cows  and  heifers  in  the 
herd.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  milk- 
ing stock  is  first,  second,  and  third  calf 
heifers,  and  there  is  not  a  hard  milker  in 
the  herd. 

DAIRYMEN  if  you  want  real  producers  and 
money  makers  at  the  pail  don't  overlook  the 
opportunity  to  buy  them  in  this  sale.  They 
are  well  worth  a  trip  from  Imperial  or  Sis- 
kiyou, for  this  kind  of  Xrade  Holsteins  is 
practically  never  offered  in  such  numbers, 
and  the  expense  of  shipping  is  only  a  very 
few  dollars  a  head  to  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  State. 

THE  JAMES  McGILLIVRAY  RANCH,  is 
reached  by  going  south  on  21st.  Street  to 
Sacramento  City  limits,  then  continue  straight 
ahead  for  two  miles  on  paved  Freeport  Road. 
Look  for  sign  at  ranch  entrance. 

REMEMBER   THE  DATE — TUESDAV, 
APRIL  29. 

Auctioneer — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los 
Angeles;  Sales  Manager.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  211. 
Ochsner    Building.  Sacramento. 


BEAUTIFUL  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

AT   PUBLIC  AUCTION 

NAPA    STATE    HOSPITAL,    NAPA,    CALIF  , 

SATURDAY.    MAY   3,  1919 
Beginning    at    10    a.    m.  promptly. 

100   GRADE  COWS   AND  HEIFERS 
8    REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

These  are  the  cattle  you  need  for  profit- 
able dairying.  The  cows  and  heifers  are  the 
product  of  14  years  of  careful  selection  and 
use  of  high  class  registered  Holstein  hulls. 
Herd  tuberculin  tested  regularly  f'>r  JO  years 
and  every  animal  in  sale  over  six  months  of 
age   is   tuberculin  tested. 

Some  of  the  registered  bulls  to  be  sold 
are  good  enough  to  head  pureored  herds,  and 
dairymen  will  find  some  choioe  ones  from 
which  to  select. 

Come  to  the  sale  whether  you  want  to  buy 
or  not.  You  will  find  the  Napa  :?tate  Hos- 
pital herd  and  dairy  plant  interps'lllg'.  Auc- 
tioneer— Col  -  BEN.  A.  RHOADES,  Los  An- 
geles; Sales  Manager.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacra- 
mento. 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION '. 

My  premises  having  been  sold,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  offer  for  sale  ray  herd  of  A-l 
Holstein  cows,  which  I  have  taken  a  pride 
in  building  up  for  a  number  of  years,  all 
being  select  stock,  consisting  of  100  cows, 
more  or  less,  mostly  fresh.  Now  is  the 
time  to  investigate.  G.  P.  Codoni,  King 
City.    Monterey    County,  California. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
670  Mills   Building  San  Francisco. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulTs 
and  females,  write  me.  My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha.  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced. 
J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  C.  Modesto,  California. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiat 
from  A.  R.  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  hr.-cd  for 
production.    Iceman  and  Kilgore,  Ripori.  Cal 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ant?  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cow        \.  MiW       A\ton,  California. 


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN      BULLS  with 

world  s  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiao  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  • 
_ IUtEEDERS~OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.   Whittier.  California. 

F.  n.  STENZEL,  SAN~ LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Son*  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 
~GOTSHALL  &  MARGRUDER — Breeders  of 
rcg  stir  d  Holstein-Friesiar-    Ripon.  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale!  No. 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy.  Hi  librae.  California. 
~  BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle    McAli'  xr  &  Sons.  ^ino.  California. 


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

BEEF     CATTLE!  !       BEEF     CATTLE ! !  — 

Go:ng  East  again  in  a  few  days.  What  do 
you  need  in  Beef  Cattle?  Let  me  use  my 
thirty  years'  experience  in  supplying  just  the 
animals  you  reouire  and  save  money  for  you. 
Write  me  at  Hotel  Land,  Saeramtnto — R.  M. 
Dunlap. 

OVER  200 '  Good  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 

bulls,  carefully  selected  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  Middle  West.  Rare  chance  for 
breeders.  For  further  particulars  apply:  Davie 

Horse  &  Cattle  Co..  Davis.  Cal.  

PABST  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Herd  Sires.  Maxwalton  Style  564] 68 
antl  Maxwalton  Lavender  626612.  For  Sale 
Maxwalton  Style  and  four  of  his  son6..  L. 
"N.   Pabst.   Ccdarville.  California. 

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Tho<=.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  w 
Lompoo   Cnlif.  John  Troup.  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED~HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
rang"  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke, 
L!l-elv.  Modoc  county.  California.  

'"'^leT^RF.D  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch 
and  Scotch -topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1    Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SnORT- 
HORNS.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

HEREFORD'S — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  th« 
herd     On  highway.   

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H  Cazier  ft  Son  Co..  Props..  Wells.  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
snle.  ■ 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 

young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
r^i.nna'-lp.   Fa'r  Onks    Ranch,    Willits.  Calif. 

IIOIM  AND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
hoi-ns    Prices  on  application.  Hopland  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.    Milton.    California.  .  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

HEREFQRDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mls- 
sion   San   Jose,  California.  

SHORTHORN — Carrnthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California.    

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  California.  _ 
~  Elf  ~  DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS— 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California.  

HORSES   AND  MULES.  

SHIRES  — Broodmares —  Stallions.  Also 
=tnll  on  and  filly  colts  $100  to  $700.  Jack 
London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal  

FOR  SALE — 930  high  bred  yearling  ewes. 
J.  A    Younereen.  Orland.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Grid- 
ley^  

SHEEP    AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

R.  J.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. —  Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena California. 

BIS^TOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON  CALIF. — 
Breeders   and  importers  of  Shrop°hires  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheap. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 
Ram'-ouillets.   Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

C.  J.  L.  STO^'EBRAKER~Route  A.  Chico, 
Cal.  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  hiving 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires: 
Pon'es.      August  2.  1919.  

WANTED — Thirty  or  more  good  grade  Hol- 
stein cows.  Must  be  young  and  sound.  Send 
description  and  price  to  G.  R.  Guthrie.  Long- 
wood  Farm.  Napa  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jer»eys     Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif. 

40  HEAD  Grade  Jersey  Cows.  R.  D  Beebe, 
Lemoore,  Cal. 
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JUST  CALIFORNIA. 


'Twixt  the  seas  and  the  deserts, 

'Twixt  the  wastes  and  the  waves, 
Between  the  sands  of  buried  lands 

And  ocean's  coral  caves, 
It  lies  not  east  or  west, 

But  like  a  scroll  unfurled, 
Where  the  hand  of  God  has  hung  it, 

Down  the  middle  of  the  world. 

It  lies  where  God  has  spread  it 

In  the  gladness  of  His  eyes, 
Like  a  flame  of  jeweled  tapestry 

Beneath  His  shining  skies; 
With  the  green  of  woven  meadows 

And  the  hills  in  golden  chains, 
The  light  of  leaping  rivers 

And  the  flash  of  poppied  plains. 

Days  rise  that  gleam  in  glory, 

Days  die  with  sunset's  breeze, 
While  from  Cathay  that  was  of  old 

Sail  countless  argosies; 
Morns  break  again  in  splendor 

O'er  the  giant  new-born  West, 
But  of  all  the  land  God  fashioned, 

'Tis  this  land  is  the  best. 

Sun  and  dews  that  kiss  it, 

Balmy  winds  that  blow, 
The  stars  in  clustered  diadems 

Upon  its  peaks  of  snow; 

The  mighty  mountains  o'er  it, 

Below  the  white  seas  swirled, 
Just  California  stretching  down 

The  middle  of  the  world. 

— John  S.  McGroarty. 


MY  LITTLE  SISTEK. 


When  I  was  six  years  old,  I  was 
sent  on  a  visit  to  my  grandmother.  It 
was  very  pleasant  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  but  after  that  I  longed  unutter- 
ably for  home. 

"I  suppose  she  could  go  back  to- 
night," said  grandfather. 

"Oh,  tomorrow  will  be  soon 
enough,"  said  grandmother. 

"Day  after  tomorrow  will  be  most 
convenient,"  said  Aunt  Martha.  "It's 
not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  impor- 
tance, anyway." 

That  was  always  Aunt  Martha's 
way — to  insist  that  matters  which 
were  fraught  with  weal  or  woe  to  me 
were  not  of  the  slightest  importance! 

The  next  day  was  so  long  that  I 
felt  myself  growing  perceptibly  aged. 
Toward  its  close  I  comforted  myself 
by  thinking  that  when  I  did  go  home 
my  mother  would  be  sitting  as  usual 
in  her  little,  low  sewing-chair.  She 
would  draw  me  to  her  and  kiss  me  and 
ask  me  if  I  had  been  a  good  girl.  Al- 
ways when  I  went  away  she  told  me 
to  be  good,  and  when  I  came  back  she 
asked  me  if  I  had  been  good. 

My  father  would  make  no  reference 
to  goodness.  He  would  say,  "Hullo, 
chipmunk!  What  are  you  doing  back 
here?  I  thought  I  put  you  off  these 
premises  once."  And  all  the  time  he 
would  hold  me  tightly  in  his  arms, 
and  I  would  put  my  face  in  his  neck 
and  think  what  a  funny  father  he  was, 
and  how  kind  and  nice  he  was. 

I  would  tell  them  how  homesick  I 
had  been,  and  when  they  said  they 
could  just  as  well  as  not  have  sent 
for  me  before,  I  would  say,  "It  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  slightest  importance." 
Then  they  would  be  much  surprised. 

The  next  day  after  this  long  one 
that  I  have  told  of,  as  grandfather's 
hired  man  was  going  to  the  town  a 
few  miles  beyond  our  house,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  "drop"  me  on 
the  way.  When  he  discovered  how 
eager  I  was  to  reach  home,  he  said  it 
was  very  injurious  to  horses  to  make 
them  trot.  It  put  them  into  a  fever. 
A  slow  walk  was  the  best  thing  for 
them. 

This  made  me  so  angry  that  I 
slipped  out  at  the  back  of  the  lumber 
wagon,  and  ran  home  with  all  the 
speed  I  could  muster.  Arrived  there, 
I  flew  panting  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  and  then  rushed  in  dis- 
may to  the  kitchen. 

"Sally  Sally!"  I  screamed  at  the 
cook;  "where  is  mamma?  What  has 
happened?" 

Sally  deftly  lifted  me  by  one  arm, 
and  set  me  with  unnecessary  force  on 
a  chair. 


"Stop  your  noise,"  she  said.  "Your 
mother  is  sick,  and  you're  not  to  dis- 
turb her." 

I  sat  still  for  a  few  moments,  try- 
ing to  realize  the  condition  of  affairs. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  exclaimed  a  fa- 
miliar voice  in  the  doorway;  "If 
here  isn't  papa's  girl."  I  sprang  fnto 
papa's  arms. 

Papa  led  me  very  softly  into  mam- 
ma's room.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
rush  to  her  nor  to  hug  her  at  all;  and 
then  they  showed  me  a  tiny  face  in  a 
flannel  bundle  beside  her,  and  said 
that  was  my  little  sister! 

I  looked  at  it  first  with  pure  won- 
der that  any  one  could  be  so  small 
and  yet  be  alive.  Then  a  pang 1  of 
jealousy  shot  through  my  heart.  This 
was  my  father  and  mother,  and  I  had 
expected  that  they  would  be  over- 
joyed to  see  me!  Instead,  they  scarce- 
ly noticed  me,  but  were  gazing  with 
unconcealed  pleasure  at  this  ugly, 
red-faced  little  interloper. 

I  went  to  bed  with  a  strangely  deso- 
late feeling.  There  was  no  father  to 
throw  pillows  at  me  and  pretend  that 
I  had  broken  some  of  his  bones  when 
I  threw  them  back  again;  no  mother 
to  tuck  me  in,  and  ask  me  to  wake  her 
next  morning  with  a  kiss. 

My  father  played  no  more  games 
with  me.  It  would  disturb  the  baby. 
My  mother  told  me  no  more  little 
stories.  Her  time  was  absorbed  by 
the  baby.  Even  cross  old  Sally  said, 
"Bless  its  little  heart"  when  she 
spoke  to  the  baby. 

Once,  when- the  baby  behaved  rather 
worse  than  usual,  they  sent  off  in 
haste  for  the  doctor,  and  afterward 
when  I  had  a  bad  toothache  they  said 
that  was  what  I  must  expect  when  I 
got  my  feet  wet  every  day. 

At  another  time,  papa,  who  was  go- 
ing away  in  a  great  hurry,  exclaimed 
in  a  loud,  laughing  voice,  "Only  ten 
seconds  for  refreshments!"  And  as 
he  spoke,  he  kissed  mamma  and  the 
baby  in  the  hall,  and  forgot  all  about 
asking  where  I  was. 

My  heart  ached  and  ached.  I  shut 
myself  in  my  room,  and  cried  deso- 
lately. I  thought  of  every  friend  I 
had  in  the  world,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  eyery  one  had  been  deliberately 
unkind  to  me.  Cronk,  the  gardener, 
was  a  possible  exception.  I  dried 
my  eyes  and  went  out  to  him  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  say  something 
consoling. 

"Mr.  Cronk,"  I  said,  by  way  of 
drawing  him  out,  "you  are  very  hand- 
some and  clever,  aren't  you?" 

Cronk  straightened  his  common- 
place person  with  a  sigh. 

"Ah,  Miss  Ellie,"  he  said,  "you 
ought  to  have  seen  me  when  I  was  a 
young  man!" 

"Well,  anyway,"  I  said,  "I  wish  I 
was  good-looking  and  clever  both." 

"Oh,  you're  pretty  passable,"  said 
Cronk. 

Somewhat  discouraged,  I  went  back 
to  the  house,  and  determined  that  if 
nobody  cared  for  me  I  would  care  for 
nobody.  In  a  few  days,  as  a  result  of 
this  decision,  my  mother  had  a  seri- 
ous talk  with  me.  She  told  me  how 
much  I  had  grieved  her  and  my  fa- 
ther by  my  naughty  behavior,  and 
that  it  was  an  awful  thing  for  a  per- 
son to  let  the  Evil  Spirit  get  control 
of  her  thoughts  and  actions.  After  a 
long  talk,  she  told  me  to  come  and 
kiss  my  little  sister,  and  I  refused. 

"It  would  only  be  a  Judas  kiss, 
mamma,"  I  said.  "I  don't  really  love 
her.  She  has  spoiled  all  my  pleasure 
in  life.  And  I'm  not  going  to  pretend 
to  love  her  when  I  don't." 

"Then  you  must  go  to  your  room, 
and  ask  God  to  give  you  a  new  heart," 
said  mamma  sadly.  Some  days  after- 
ward she  told  me  my  father  wished  to 
see  me  alone  in  the  library. 

I  felt  myself  growing  cold  and 
leaden  all  over.  I  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  love  for  my  father  and  mother, 
and  as  for  my  baby  sister,  I  simply 
hated  her.  Perhaps  my  father  thought 
he  could  scold  me  or  whip  me  into 
pretending  that  I  loved  them.  Well, 
he  just  couldn't,  then  I  was  sure  of 
that.  I  would  not  yield.  I  clenched 
my  teeth,  and  locked  my  lean  little 
hands  together,  and  went  down  to  my 


father.  After  I  came  in  he  closed  the 
door  behind  me,  and  then  he  showed 
me  a  sad,  sad  face. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  ask 
you  to  forgive  me.    I've  been  think- 


ing it  all  over,  and  I  see  that  ever 
since  baby  came  I've  been  a  poor, 
cheap,  second-rate  kind  of  a  father  to 
you.  I  didn't  realize  it  before,  but 
I  blame  myself  for  all  this  coldness 


A  Real 
Pioneer 

Among  Roofing 
Materials 

—Since  1888 
— Easy  to  lay 
— Long  lived 
— Economical  to  buy 

PIONEER  ROOFING  is  made  in  grades  and  weights 
to  suit  any  type  of  building. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER— HE  KNOWS 


Pioneer  Paper  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 


APRIL-MAY  decidedly  best  months  to 

r  I  \  \  T      n  L  ■■  L  a  u  L   plant  ,or  coming  winter  cr°PB-  u 

Vl  1 .  \      1         gj  tl        nnfll     interested  in  Rhubard  or  Berries,  write 


Rhubarb 


WINTER      II  III    UU       U     *0r    BpeciaJ    prices,    J.   B.  WAGNER. 

1-iXV     ■  ■■■••»•»■■■   •*»     Rhubarb   and   Berry  Specialist.  Pasa- 


dena., California. 


You  busij 
r  place  ?2 


Nope 
Onlijf  my 


Motors^OE 


"My  wife  is  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  churn;  young 
Johnnie  is  dumping  feed  now  and  then  into  the  cutter; 
one  hired  man  is  feeding  fireplace  wood  across  the  teeth! 
of  a  saw;  the  other  man  is  attending  the  irrigation  canal 
in  the  west  field — but  the  real  work  in  each  case  is  being 
done  by  my 

G--E  FARM  MOTORS 

Not  only  do  electric  motors  save  manual  labor,  but 
the  work  is  done  quicker  and  more  economically.  They 
allow  the  owner  more  time  for  general  supervision  with 
out  halting  the  necessary  chores. 

Ask  the  nearest  lighting  company 
about  G-E  motors  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


GEJTERAL  OFFICE: 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


LOCAL  OFFICES: 

Corporatlou  Jlldn..  Los  Angeles 
Rlalto  Bl<lg.,  San  Francisco 
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that  has  come  between  us,  and — " 

"But  with  a  loud  sob  I  had  dropped 
before  him  with  my  face  on  his  knees. 
He  drew  me  up  to  his  breast.  "Oh, 
no,  papa!"  I. said,  "it  isn't  you  at  all. 
I  have  been  wicked  and  cold  and 
hateful — " 
He  stopped  my  lips  with  kisses. 
"Don't  you  dare  slander  my  chip- 
munk," he  said,  and  I  only  tightened « 
my  clasp  on  his  neck  and  gave  a  long, 
long  sigh   of   relief  and   rest  and 
blessed  joy. 


Through  . 
OurCatdlocy 


Delightfully 
Furnished  Home 

For  Every 
Ranch  and  Farm 

YOUR  HOME  may  be  far  from  the 
city,  yet  it  need  not  lack  the  city-home 
comforts.  It  can  be  just  as  modern  in 
its  appointments — just  as  cozily  and 
beautifully  and  comfortably  furnished 
as  any  city  home,  and  well  it  should  be. 

Write  to  BARKER  BROS., 
Los  Angeles,  and  simply 
say,  "SEND  ME  YOUR 
CATALOG." 

This  128-page  book  of  "Better  Home" 
furnishings  which  we  will  send  you 
FREE,  postpaid,  is  veritably  "our 
store"  itself  placed  right  at  your  door. 

— a  book  filled  with  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  GOOD  furniture  of  the 
very  same  high  quality,  style  and  finish 
that  Los  Angeles  city  residents  are 
buying  for  their  homes. 

Remembtr,  too,  that  we  extend  to 
you  the  same  privilege  of  CORDIAL 
CREDIT  that  we  accord  our  city  pa- 
trons. 

We  Prepay  the  Freight 

—within  reasonable  distances  and 
make  liberal  allowance  to  further  points. 
Learn  more  about  our  helpful  home- 
furnishing  service  and  how  the  great 
buying  power  of  this  institution  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY. 

Write  Today  for  This 
Free  Catalog 


Complete  Home  Furnishers 
734  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


$%Mfatliel  SELF-LEVELING 


AUTO  Si  /; 
CARRIAGE  FINISHES 

You  can  refinish  your  car  yourself  with 
Chi-Namel  with  full  confidence  that  it 
will  be  a  good  job.  You  don't  require 
special  skill  nor  need  to  dread  "making 
a  muss  of  it." 

Chi-Namel  is  self-leveling  even  if  rebrushed  S 
minutes  after  applying.  Leaves  no  laps  or  brush 
marks,  drying  smoothly  with  a  tough  surface  re- 
sisting water,  weather,  dust  and  hard  knocks. 

THE  CHI-NAMEL  STORE 
IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 

has  Chi-Namel  finishes  for  every  part  of  the  car — 
for  body,  top,  metal  work,  woodwork. 
Like  Chi-Namel  it  is  always  a  high- 
class  store  noted  for  courteous  service. 
If  not  readily  located  write 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  O.  1 


Since  then  I  have  always  been  very 
fond  and  proud  of  my  little  sister. — 
Ethelwyn  Wetherald. 


THE    HOT    LUNCH    FOR  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Much  valuable  work  on  the  hot 
school  lunch  has  already  been  done 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  the 
plan  being  a  co-operative  one,  de- 
pending- upon  help  given  to  mothers 
and  teachers  by  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agents  and  the  organization  of 
school  children  by  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  leaders. 

Teachers  who  have  made  a  practi- 
cal test  of  the  hot  lunch  state  that 
much  of  the  listlessness  and  inatten- 
tion in  the  afternoon  session  is  over- 
come by  the  hot  dish  at  noon.  This 
hot  lunch  is  not  expected  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  children,  but  is  many 
times  only  one  hot,  nourishing  dish 
to  be  supplemented  by  sandwicrfes 
and  fruit  brought  from  home.  This 
dish  is  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher  and,  of  course,  is  an 
added  burden  to  her,  but  the  increased 
alertness  and  attentiveness  of  the 
pupils  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
day  compensates  for  the  increased 
work. 

In  the  one-room  rural  school  which 
has  been  built  without  reference  to  the 
serving  of  hot  lunches,  the  floor  space 
is  limited.  The  equipment  therefore 
must  take  up  little  space  and  should 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  rear  corners 
with  some  sort  of  a  screen  in  front 
of  it. 

A  place  to  store  supplies,  a  work 
table  and  a  stove  comprise  the  neces- 
sary kitchen  furniture.  A  two-burner, 
coal  oil  stove  with  portable  oven  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory,  al- 
though a  small  one-burner  stove  could 
be  made  to  answer  if  there  were  a 
fireless  cooker. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  hot 
lunch,  the  school  board,  the  parents, 
the  teacher  and  the  children  them- 
selves must  share  the  responsibility. 
The  school  board  must  furnish  equip- 
ment or  be  willing  to  help,  the  parents 
must  provide  the  children  with  money 
to  buy  the  hot  dish,  or  contribute 
supplies,  as  requested.  The  teacher 
must  have  an  active  interest  and  keep 
supervision  over  the  practical  work 
from  day  to  day  and  the  children  must, 
work  in  groups  to  prepare  the  meal. 

In  serving,  the  children's  desks  are 
used  for  tables  and  two  paper  napkins 
used — one  spread  upon  the  desk  and 
the  other  for  use. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  is  over,  the 
dishes  must  be  washed  and  put  away 
and  dish  towels  washed  and  hung  out 
to  dry.  All  paper  napkins  and  dry 
garbage  should  be  burned  and  other 
garbage  should  be  buried. 

To  keep  the  flies  from  gathering,  all 
windows  and  doors  must  be  well 
screened  and  no  refuse  thrown  out 
anywhere  near  the  house. 


THE  USE  OF  ORANGES. 


Ordinarily,  oranges  are  eaten  out  of 
hand  or  used  for  the  dessert  of  a 
meal,  but  the  use  of  them  in  salads 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Fruit  salads  are  wholesome  as  well 
as  appetizing,  and  oranges  may  be 
used  for  the  foundation  of  several 
varieties.  Peel  the  oranges,  separate 
the  parts  and  remove  all  the  pithy 
white  skin,  and  dice.  Mix  with  an 
equal  amount  of  diced  pineapple,  one- 
fourth  cup  chopped  celery  and  a  few 
marshmallows.  Use  a  mayonnaise 
dressing,  which  can  be  made  more 
delicate  by  the  addition  of  whipped 
cream  and  se^ve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Another  combination  is  oranges,  ap- 
ples and  celery  with  walnut  meats, 
still  another,  oranges,  canned  pears 
and  bananas  with  a  few  maraschino 
cherries,  all  of  these  salads  to  be 
served  on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

These  combinations  of  fruits  may  be 
used  for  a  fruit  cocktail  to  begin  a 
course  dinner,  served  in  small 
glasses,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sugar 
and  topped  with  a  cherry  or  they 
may  be  served  as  a  most  delicious 
dessert,  commonly  called  Ambrosia. 
If  served  in  this  way,  let  stand  in 
their  own  fruit  juices  and  add  a  bit 
of  vanilla  when  combining.  Walnut 
meats,  white  cherries,  marshmallows 
or  whipped  cream  may  be  added  if  de- 
sired. 


Their  Unfinished  Work- 
and  Ours 


THE  immeasurbably  great  purpose  which  lay 
back  of  the  war  was  far  too  vast  an  accomplish- 
ment for  any  one  body  of  men  to  put  through  to  a 
finish. 


Our  soldiers  have  done — are 
doing — their  part.  God  knows 
we  never  wanted  them  to  do 
more. 

But  what  of  us  ? 

Winning  the  war  was  the 
initial  step  toward  a  world 
peace  and  prosperity  of  which 
hitherto  we  had  never  dared 
to  dream.  But  it  was  only  a 
step. 

The  work  of  the  most  glori- 
our  armies  of  all  history 
placed  us  on  the  threshhold  of 
an  open  door.  A  new  world  of 
unlimited  possibilities  lies  be- 
yond. They  could  not  bring  it 
to  us.  They  could  only  show 
it  to  us,  and  its  vast  worth — • 
and  give  their  lives  to  do  it,  if 
that  were  needed. 


It  is  our  task  to  finish  this 
work. 

They  showed  us  the  way 
and  passed  on — perhaps  to 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  And 
whether  we  will  or  not,  the 
solemn  obligation  to  finish 
their  work  has  fallen  upon  us. 

"If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We  shall  not  sleep — though 
poppies  blow 
In  Flanders  fields." 

Tour  patriotism  and  mine 
was  not  buried  in  those  graves 
in  Flanders.  There  is  still 
work  to  do — for  our  country, 
for  ourselves,  for  our  children. 
Else  the  war  will  have  failed  in 
its  purpose — and  millions  of 
young  lives  will  have  gone  out 
on  a  vain  quest. 


The  Victory  Liberty  Loan  is  a  call  to 
this  unfinished  work—Respond  from 
your  heart 

This  space  is  contributed  by 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 


GOVERNMENT    LOAN  ORGANIZATION 

Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
Liberty  Loan  Committee,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Stove  a  Gas  Range 


Simplest  thing  in  the  world" 
— for  home,  office,  factory. 

FITS  ANY  STOVE 

A  boy  can  pluce  it.  Lights  in 
a  minute.  Heats,  Bakes  per- 
fectly. 


Burns  Kerosene  Oil. 


Premier  <CC 
Burner.  . 

Established  1916.  No  time  limit  to  our  guar- 
antee.    Send  for  Circular  "B."     State  style 
'£of  stove  and  size  of  firebox. 
•>;u'/<'ompIete  one-burner  Outfit,  ready  CIA  8^ 
install    tflV.OJ 

(Forwarding  charges  collect) 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 

246  South  Spring  Street  Los   Angeles,  Calif. 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
^*TrjEr~r7^E^Ky55Sr^ cheap.  Lasts  allsea- 
J^.AafiraLH^wftf  son-  Made  of  metal, 
can't  spill  ortinover; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
apythine.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  $1.25. 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  160  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cretonne  is  very  cleverly  used  to 
disguise  a  single  iron  bed,  by  having 
not  only  a  cover  for  the  bed  but  a 
ruffled  slip-on  for  the  two  ends,  so 
there  is  no  metal  shows.  This  was 
shown  at  one  of  the  good  furniture 
stores. 


Lamp  shades  of  silk  are  rather 
more  popular  than  those  of  art  glass 
and  many  of  the  stores  give  free  les- 
sons In  the  making  if  the  materials 
are  purchased  there. 


MORE   LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

iT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter   than   the   brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light    made.    Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.    Safer  than  the  safest 
^ oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wieks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  CO. 

210-18-20   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms   324   S.    Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  It.  II.   \\  bitten. 


TIME  TO  s»  IT  THE  ROOSTER. 

A  bad  egg  tasted  is  a  good  fKZ 
wasted,  to  the  extent  that  .Madam 
Hen  often  is  criticized  where  she 
should  he  eulogized.  Industriously 
she  works  to  lay  an  egg  a  day,  and, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  euu 
is  produced  in  as  nearly  a  perfect 
food  product  as  fowl  Ingenuity  <:m 

make  it.  If  the  hen  is  properly  fed, 
if  the  nests  are  clean,  if  the  eggs  are 
gathered  often,  stored  in  a  cool,  dry 
room  or  cellar  and  delivered  to  the 
city  consumer  in  prime  condition,  I  lie 
consumer  grins  appreciation  as  ho 
breakfasts  on  shirred  eggs  of  match- 
less market  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  roosters 
are  allowed  to  run  with  the  flock 
after  the  hatching  season,  if  the  lu  ns 
are  not  properly  and  regularly  fed,  if 
the  nests  are  dirty  and  crowded,  if 
the  eggs  are  gathered  only  once  every 
other  day  and  are  stored  in  warm, 
ill-ventilated  quarters,  and  if  market- 
ing is  deferred  until  enough  eggs 
have  collected  to  fill  a  crate,  the  city 
consumer  usually  grunts  disgust  and 
shouts  for  a  gas  mask  when  the  eggs 
appear  opposite  him  at  the  table. 

Bad  eggs  are  not  the  result  of  ac- 
cident; they  are  examples  of  neglect, 
slovenly  management,  and  shlftless- 
ness.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  produce 
and  market  good-quality  eggs  as  it  is 
to  offend  consumers  with  stale,  fer- 
tile eggs.  Farmer!  lose  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000  a  year  from  bad 
methods  of  producing  and  handling 


HELP  FOB  CHOP-BOUND  HKNS. 

Theoretically,  fowls  that  are  prop- 
erly sliinild  not  become  crop- 
bounri  "in  the  tact  remains  that  they 
are  Inclined  to  eat  things  that  are 
not  adapted  to  their  digestive  powers. 
Home  bulkj  article  obstructs  the  out- 
lel  iu  the  crop,  and  linally  with  other 
IJoori  In-come  so  Impacted  that  the 
mass  presses  on  the  windpipe,  or  fer- 
tnentatlon  Bate  In  and  causes  a  form 
of  poisoning, 

1 1  you  liml  that  the  crop  is  soft 
aim  apparently  has  some  tluid  in  it, 
i urn  the  bird's, bead  downward  and 
knead  the  crop.  It  may  be  necessary 
id  do  thin  several  times,  as  more 
Imieii  will  accumulate.  If  the  accu- 
iiiii  .limn  is  rather  hard,  give  the  bird 
so        castor  oil,  and  follow  this  by 

massaging  to  remove  the  contents 

through  the  mouth.  If  successful  give 
|  the  bird  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  in  a  tablespoon  of  water 
to  sweeten  the  crop  and  help  put  the 
bird  back  in  good  condition. 

If  this  manipulation  does  not  prove 
successful  it  will  be  necessary  to 
open  the  crop  and  remove  the  food. 
If  the  bird  is  a  vigorous  one  and 
weighs  over  a  pound,  the  operation 
will  not  prove  difficult  or  risky. 

Have  someone  hold  the  bird  so  that 
I  you  will    have    both    hands  free  to 
work.     PlUOk   or  cut.   with  scissors 
1  enough   feathers  from  the  breast  to 
uive  a  hare  space  one  inch  wide  by 

tw  ches  long.    With  the  lingers  of 

the  left  hand  draw  the  skin  tight,  and 


Poultry  husbandry  is  the  most  pop- 

i  ular  subject*  chosen  for  correspond- 
ence study  by  California  ranchers, 
according  to  reports  from  the  State 
University. 

W  hen  you  want  to  add  variety  to 
your  chick  ration,  try  a  dish  of  plain 
bread  and  milk.  Chopped  cooked 
meat  is  a  splendid  appetizer  also. 

Heel  scraps  get  more  eggs  than- red 
pepper  and  do  not  hurt  the  bens. 


I'he-c  henn  would  l«y  Jn»t  n»  well  without  tlir   I €-  lilnl,  mill  tin-  tf||  would 

limit  a  hiKiicr  prtoe  <>■■  sec  t  of  their  better  keeping  ■.omltty, 


eggs.  One-third  of  this  loss  Is  pre- 
ventable, because  it  is  due  to  partial 
hatching  of  fertile  eggs  which  have 
been  allowed  to  become  warm  enough 
to  begin  to  Incubate. 

The  rooster  makes  the  egg  fertile, 
while  the  fertilized  egg  produces  the 
blood  ring  which  is  the  partial  devel- 
opment of  the  chick.  The  rooster 
does  not  increase  egg  production;  he 
merely  fertilizes  the  germ  of  the  egg, 
and  hence  ho  should  be  allowed  to 
run  with  the  llock  only  during  the 
hatching  season.  After  that  he  should 
he  confined,  killed  or  sold. 

Summer  heat  has  the  same  effect 
on  fertile  eggs  as  the  hen  or  incu- 
bator. The  fertile  germ  in  hot  weath- 
er quickly  develops  into  a  blood-ring 
which  spoils  the  egg  for  food  or  mar- 
ket purposes.  Heat  is  the  great  en- 
emy of  eggs,  both  fertile  and  infer- 
tile. On  this  account  poultry  pro- 
ducers should  keep  nests  clean  in 
warm  weather  and  provide  one  nest 
for  every  four  fowls  so  that  the  nests 
will  not  be  used  too  often  and  heat 
or  soil  the  eggs.  He  should  gather 
the  eggs  once  or  twice  dally;  keep 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  room  or  cellar; 
market  them  at  least  twice  a  week, 
and  pen  or  dispose  of  all  roosters  as 
soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over. 

Hens  isolated  on  range  or  pasture 
from  the  male  birds  produce  infertile 
eggs  of  desirable  market  quality.  In 
general,  about  two  weeks  after  the 
roosters  are  removed  from  the  flock 
the  hens  will  again  yield  infertile 
eggs.  Occasionally  hens  running  with 
male  birds  produce  infertile  eggs,  but 
as  a  rule  this  results  from  the  fowls 
being  confined  too  closely,  being  over- 
fat,  or  not  having  access  to  enough 
green  feed. 


with  a  sharp  knife  or  scalpel  make 
an  incision  in  the  outer  skin  near  the 
center  of  the  crop.  Insert  tho  point 
of  the  scissors  and  enlarge  the  slit 
until  it  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  bird.  Leave  the  crop  un- 
touched until  the  blood  has  ceased  to 
How.  It  may  he  removed  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton. 

Carefully  draw  the  slit  In  the  skin 
to  one  side  about  a  half  Inch  and 
make  a  cut  through  the  crop  wall  a 
little  over  a  half  inch  long.  Remove 
the  contents  of  the  crop,  using  a 
spoon  handle  as  a  scoop.  If  filled 
wilh  grass  or  hay  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cui  the  the  mass  with  scissors  be- 
fore ani  sunt  can  be  made  When 
the  ci  mi  appears  empty,  push  your 
little  lini'cr  into  it  to  sec  If  there  is 
anv  Obstruction  at  the  outlet.  II  vou 
find  the  opening  clear,  wash  out  the 
crop  with  a  permanganate  of  potash 
Solution  and  sew  up  the  cut.  Use 
needle  and  white  silk  thread  and 
make  stitches  an  eight  of  an  inch 
apart,  tying  them  carefully.  Draw  the 
outer  skin  together  and  put  a  few 
stitches  in  it.  being  careful  not  to  in- 
clude the  crop  in  any  of  the  knots 

tied. 

Swab  tho  wound  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  or  some  other 
antiseptic,  and  put  the  bird  in  a  clean, 
comfortable  place.  After  an  hour  It 
may  have  water,  colored  to  a  light 
pink  with  permanganate.  Do  not 
feed  for  twelve  hours;  then  give  an 
easily  digested  mash  at  the  usual 
feeding  time  for  a  few  days.  After 
three  or  four  days  begin  feeding  grain 
and  green  stuff,  and  If  the  bird  ap- 
pears normal  it  may  be  put  back 
with  the  flock. 


touitry  Breeders'  Directory 

\<H  ARK  NOT  TOO  I.ATK — (M;r  early 
mulut-.nk*.  w. liter  luy.ntf  nlru.nn,  M;i.v,  June 
hatch  develop  nuickent  Into  profitable)  win- 
ter Layers,  'My  thirty  pallet*  I  fed  in  lour, 
•  ixih  month  (January)  cleared  SSI."  W'ltv': 
Brad  20  yeara  to  lay  winter*.  siRMtM  <•«-«-« 

pearly.  While,  Brown.  Itufl  !>•>,  iiorn- ;  Red-: 
Aneoua.  ;  liockn;  Minorca*;  Orpinrlonn;  clear- 
ing uuetoooara  *v>.     Valuable  otronlaa  with 

proof  I  r,  -i : .  70.OU0  cmc  hulchoi'ic*  Hjpply- 
n«  i  u*.  Thousand*  nttipinid  promptly. 
•  tow  ordinary  ehieHa.     Ha*-*;     iiiii  prtaa, 

SaU'hprii'H  ovc  rllowiiiK.  Un*cdcrn  (Pullcln), 
.sule    hciouniiiif .      J.    JtcrHoii.    Piinudcnu.  Cul. 

Ml. I. IVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUIY  OKI'IMi- 
TONH — Want  the  beet?  Write  Sullivan*. 
S|*-culi*l*.  Oldcnl  Hock  on  Pacific  Count. 
Lini'  hrcd  lor  »U  yeurn.  Said  hy  Waller 
lloititn.  originator  of  1 1  or  an  System,"  ••••-l 
la.viTx  of  thin  variety  he  ever  handled.  Have 
won  thouNandH  iroid  and  silver  Hiiecia!  pnzei*. 
eupH  and  nhhoni* — mom  than  all  competitor* 
combined,  on  the  l'acillc  Count.  Ktrn-.  $3.00, 
•6.00  par,  ir>;  118,00  and  M  .1111  p<T  100. 
Breeding  atock.  Wr.lc  for  price*.  Mr.  It  Mi" 
W  S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Koad,  AgTiew, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  California.  Telephone  San 
J  one  b'iOb.   Route  ft.   

Will  I  I  I  1 .1. nouns  are  the  mont  profitable 
bread  of  poultry.  If  you  are  In  the  huiilnexe 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Karly  broiler*;  early  layers;  early  profit*: 
we  sell  only  While  l-oshiirn  llntiy  Chin  from 
heavy  luynu:  lloaunlxed  heme  Safe  deliver; 
of  full  count  live  ehlx  iruaranlccd.  Price* 
l»r  1(1(1:  February  $15;  March.  $14;  April. 
§18.60,  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth 
Htreei,    Pelaluma.  California.  

SIN  (U.K.  (HMD  BROWN  l.i:(. HORNS — The 
lame,  modern,  heavy- laying  type  that  won 
hntti  honor*  for  tin  at  the  National  Era- Laying 
Content.  No  belter  layer*,  none  other*  no 
hardy.  For  !20  yearn  our  ntraui  han  won 
Inichent  price  at  New  York.  Ponton,  Chicago. 
Sun  Francinco.  etc.  Abnolutely  the  llnenl 
Brawn  Lcghonm  in  America.  Kggn,  f.i  and 
par  Sift  per  100  Willianin  liron., 
Fullerton,  California.  

IIARRKO  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS — Champion 
pri/.e  winnerH  .uid  wonderful  layer*.  Choice 
cockerel*,  henn  and  pullet*  tor  nale.  Hatch- 
ing egg*  from  twelve  grand  mating*.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Harrcd  Rock*  for  over 
twenty  yearn.  That'*  why  I  win  at  ail  lead- 
ing nhow*.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Voddcn'*  Barred  Rock*.  Catalog  tree.  Chan. 
]1.  Vodilen   IU>x  aiitl.  i.o*  (into*.  California. 

ST" c7~ WHITK  i  i  ...mii.  .  i  mm  k- — Any 
tiuaiility.  from  A-l  Hogani/.ed  and  "apuented 
nloek,  winnera  of  l*t.  '.Jiid  uud  npceial  for 
pullet  and  1*1  cockerel  at  Pactllc  Count  band 
Show.  Hooked  up  for  March  delivery;  order* 
taken  for  Apnl  18th.  A.  O  &  P.  M.  router. 
:.'l»18  Oil*  St..  Berkeley.  California. 

tioi.ncRorT  buff  oki'Ini JTONs  rulfll' 

every  ntandard  and  utility  re<iuirement.  Won 
Sun  June  nhow  first,  necond.  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Bgg*.  $6  00 1  and  18.00  from  win- 
ning penn;  '2.00  from  general  llock;  $12.00 
Iter  hundred.  Stock  for  nale.  Samuel  Abram*. 
Loa  Atlto*,  Callfonuu. 

I-KKKI.KNN  WlUTIi  WYANDOTTE*  Our 
800  aft'  nlrain.  Mad  tor  yearn  for  -how 
uualitien  and  high  egg  production.  ftO  0O0k> 
eivln,  10(1  pulletn  for  mile.  Tn.in  ami  maun 
vanln.  Hggn  for  hutching.  Cat'ilmine  live. 
.1  \V  Alklnnoii.  llox  B.  ISO  Willurd  St. 
San  .lone,  California 

FINEST  IIATCHK.KV  IN  THK  win:  in — 
CHICKS.  White  Leghornn.  Illiodc  Inbuid  Set- 
ting,!—  lOOO'n — hatched  light  In  our  $110,000 
I. ink  and  concrete  batrhery  from  our  Hogan- 
i/.ed  heavy  layer*.  Stock,  egg*.  Pebblcmde 
Poultry  Farm.    Sunnyvale,  California, 

SHOOK  ISLAND  REIIH— Rone  and  nlnglf 
eomb  Rhode  Inland  Red  hutching  egg*  from 
290- aaff  record  layer*.  Cockerel*,  ro*e  and 
nmgle  comb.  I'on*.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
mid  egg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  li*t. 
Wm.  Lann,  OlllftJIOth  Ave.,  Frultvale,  Calif. 

SI.V'M  KIN  1 1  il  IMI.ANH  RKIW  — Wlnneri 
and  la.vei-H  Hatehlng  eggn  from  high  grade 
nloek  "Clentlfleally  bred  for  rxhlbition  and 
uitlhty.  S<>ttlng».  $5.(10.  S.'l.ftO.  mid  VI  0(1.  Bend 
for  catalogue  Albert  Sly,  1048  Middellon 
Place.    \aw  Angele*.  

OIK  FINK  FKMALKS — Can  *upply  you 
with  egg*  at  30c  each  and  up  that  will  halcb 
pint  what,  you  want  In  general  purpone  fowl*. 
Write  for  mating  lint.  0.  B.  Hunt.  White 
llock  Fancier,  1244  Burnett  Htroet,  R.  Ber- 
keley. Cel.  * 

FOR  MALIC — We  havo  a  pen  of  *lx.  Ave  and 
lielter  fingered  White  Leghorn*  henn  and  » 
four- lingered  coekr,  all  beautic*.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  tbree  huudred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offer*.    C    B.   Atterbury.   Tuiloek.  California. 

It  A  It  Y    chicks     u.mv.i    Plymouth  Rock, 

H.  L  Bade.  Buff  Orpington*.  Black  Minorca*. 
Brown.  While  anil  Buff  Leghorn*  from  Pogan- 
ixed  *tock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobeuer  Poultry 
Ranch.    Wa*blngton    Ave..    Sun    toy.  Oat, 

s.  C.  ItHODK  IHLANII  KKDS  F.X(  I.CSIVF. 

I,  Y — "Pacific  Coaal  Ari*tocraU."  Hoganned 
fli»-k.  liookinr  order*  for  day-old  ehlx  and 
hatching  egg*.  Order  early.  Roaedalo  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Cere*.  CaUf. 

11 A II V  CHICKS — Hatching  w-iwou  end* 
Juno  Int.,  except  for  *pcclal  onler*.  A  lew 
ehieka  ntlll  available  for  later  part  of 
May — leading  vaiietiea.  II.  M.  Archibald. 
Soiiuel.  Santa  Cnui  Co.,  California.  

BOWKVH  FAMOl'H  WHITK  MINORCAS  - 
Rgga   from   npecial   mating*;     Yar.l   No  1. 

Yard  No.  'I,  12.60:  Utility.  *i  per  -5; 
$8  per  hundred.  T.  H.  Boweu.  Box  270. 
Santa  Ana.  California. 


IIAItY  CIIH'KH — Hatched    from    our   8.  t 
WliiU.  l^glioi'iiK.  a  reniili  of  many  yearn'  eaftl 
I  fill  Netectinu  and  bree<ting     Sail  June  PounH 
j  Yardn,    Fifteenth    and   Murgarel   Sii-ietn,  Sail 
Jo^e.    Cull  forma 

WHITK  I.KOIIOKN  It.VIIV  CHICKS — F.veM 
week.  goi*l  ntrong  youngatera  from  >bii-  lay 
em.  AIho  other  varieties.  Write  /or  eirl 
.  ular  SlillHH-  Poultry  Ituneh  and  ll.lli'leTjl 
Polo  Alto.  J"  | 

IIARRKO    KOIK.    WIII'I'F.  ORPINt.TON^ 
Hal. lung  egg*.     Male*.     Stock  nrcd  to  mm 
and  lay.    Setting*  $1.50  to  $ft.    R.  P.  LuUjj 
1217,   20th.    Avenue.   San  Francinco. 

INCUBATOR  chicks— White  U-ghornaV 
Bred  to  ntandanl  and  to  lay.  $lft  |n-r  104' 
MAIIAJO  FA  KM.  P  <)  .  Host  .MIT.  Sacra 
nieuto.  California. 


ill.ACK  MINORCA  KtiliS— »1  60  per  HI 
Sih-c.uI  mating,  $2.00.  Edward  A.  Hall,  a* 
1.  Box  ,'10,  WaUonville,  California. 

KIIOIIK  ISI.AM1  RKII  Et.(.s  i  hatch 
nit  Mi"  Iti.liaiil  Holdndge,  P.  O.  Box  28S 
Dixon.  California. 

rOB  SALE — Three  youim  Wyandolt 
rooRteni.  Chan.  Annon.  Box  50,  Bnrlaja 
AcivH,  Stockton. 

BBONSE  Tl  RKEY  KOOS— No  more  edf| 
till  lurther  niitiiT  AllnTt  M  Hurt.  Clement! 
California. 

SANTA  <  I.ARA  VALLEY  HATCHBET  H 
llu    cluck*  Ini   >.iu  from  *iv  iliffinnt  -l.tmlan 
breeiln,  all  lircil  lor  eiru'  yielder*.  Can  funnel 
i  reference*  from   my  old  .  u-tom.  r-i  if  denired 
Lincoln  Ave,.  San  Jone,  California. 

KIIOIIK  ISLAND  REDS — Beat  all-purpoe 
bird.  Oakland  ihow.  Fint  cock, 
cockerel,  liftli  pullet  on  four  oniric*.  Hatch 
ing  i  Kg*  Price*  for  unking.  John  L.  Baaal 
Route  C.  Box  30- B.  San  Joee,  California. 
•  HAUY  CHICKS — Hoganixed  While  LfH 
horun.  utility  Rhmle  Inland  Red*,  Ilarrti 
I'l.vmoiilli  Roekn.  Anconan.  and  Mine  An. lata 
.in-  Free  circular.  McDonald  PouHfJ 
Ranch,  King  Road,  San  Jose,  California. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LKUHOKN  EtMiS  for  affl 
from  heavy  layiln,'.  prize-winning  Hlraia 
headed  !■>  male-  from  '.'Mlcgu'  -lock,  r:mffi 
rained.  Setting  $1.60.  Hundred.  $8.00.  889 
Sander*   liaye*.   Loiigvale,  Cel. 

CEO  LEY'S  RKII  STAR  CHICK  FKKD — 0U 
fnniia'n  ntandanl  Baby  Cluck  Feed  for  twenty* 
iivc  vi-ai--  Manulactiireil  by  lira  II  Crohn 
Company,  Inc  .,  8lh  and  Townnend  Sta.,  al 
Francinco,  Calif. 

BABY  (HIX  E.  I.  REDS 
My   *|n'eiality.     Hied    for   i-kkh.    kizc.  color 


Hen*  on  free  range  mean*  ntrong 
right.  Denton  Poultry  Yard*.  Hi 
l>ell,  California. 


lux. 


Prtci 
'amp- 


MOIIKI.  POI  I. Tin  FAKM  While  Nxhon 
-[H.-iali-l-  (lor  llllccnth  year  iluby  chl) 
an. I  lial.  Iiiiik  cult-  for  nale  Our  prnr*  Ml 
right.  W    C.  Smith.   Prop.  Corning.  Calif.  J 

HVKKKII  VIA  Mill  ill  KOCK  K(.(.s  lor  nalr 
Good    range    Ho.  U    headed    hy    ni.  llri.-ln  frOV 

:i|ii  I..  "!iii  .it  -lock  $1  .".(!  ■»  i-  -etung 
Mth    J,    A     Viwuur,    l.aytonvi  lie,  California.- 

FOR  SALE — Bourtion    Ke«l    Turkeya  B 
egg*   for   hatching.   $6.00   per  netting   of  I,' 
eggn.  Book  your  order*  early.     AlN-rt  K. 
mi  r    Alhambra  Valley.  Martinez.  Caltforn&i 

K(,(i  It u I  li — Huff  llrowu  White  IxxhoaW 
Golden  Campine*.  Dark  Cornmh.  Wuuitn 
wherever  *hown.  Send  for  circular.  PaB 
Ward    .il  l'.:   Ward  St  .   Fruitvnle.  CallfomUK 

KAMM  \N's       ••IIKKD-TO-I.AY"  lloga^H 

mid  trapnenti'd  Ttnrn-d  I'lyn  lit   ltockn  Baby 

chickn.  Egg*;  cockerel*.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  California.  

BAII\  CHICKS  -Hooking  order-  for  nprfif 
delivcrie*.  White  and  Brown  Lpgbornn,  KhOtb 
Inland  llcdn.  Marred  Ronkn.  E  W.  Oh8« 
Campbell.  California.  

BABY  CHIt'KS^Wo_have_t"he  large  hi H 
laying  9.  C.  While  In-ghorn*  nevcn-ly  cull«! 
Ia*l  year.  Send  for  prn-cn  Tupnian  PouItT) 
Farm.  Cere*.  California.  ^^^^^^H 

(  IIH  KFNS.  Ill  I  KS,  liF.KSF..  lit  INRAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  llgeon*.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  jK 
Pnrk  SI..  Slncklnn.  California.  Stamp*.  J 

HUFF  OKI'INl.TONS.  BI  FF  HICKS.  BOOB- 
BON  KF.II  Tl  KKF.Y8 — The  Fern-  Itsnc, 
Rt.  8.  Box  1411).  Pomona.  California;  

PIT  fiAMK  CIIICKKN8  Hint  are  garni  Al-c 
eggn  for  hat-lnng  Frank  MeMunn.  IISH  :tSM 
St     Oakland.  Calif.  Wm} 

KAIIHITS. 


K  A  It  ITS  FOR  PROFIT — We  pay  top  prl 
for  habbit*  rained  from  our  stock.  Our  8^^ 
grno  and  utilit\    -train-  make  lug  money  fm 
you.    For  full  information  write.  L.  A.  Bab- 
bitry. Dept.  P    l.on  Angele*.  Cal.  ,^m\\ 

NF.W     /KAI.AMI     KKDS—  It-  glnterad  1 
greed  »tock  from  prtxe  winner*,  nrad^^^ 
Fine,  dark -red  bm-kn.     Write  your  want*.  8. 
Pi  ppin.  Mil  Camliriilge.  San  T^eamlro.  t':d._ 

NEW  ZEALAND  KKDS— Ami  Memi'ti 
Giant*  .  The  brller  kind  F  Anton.  Hll*. 
San    Pablo   Ate.   Oakland.   California,  i 

s\N  mini.  It  \IIHITS  —  lft  111  lb  r.teel  an* 
Gray  Fh-mi-h  (;iantn  Pnte  winner*  at  8** 
.lone  ami  Sao  Francinco  Sanborn  Young.  !«• 
Gato*.  Calif.    . 

RABBIT  I  I  I. TUBE    AND    BTA  n  o  \RD 

I  Iff  lei  ,d  nf.'Uldal'd  ile-crtption  of  the  varlOOJ 
breed-.  ',:>  ii-iit"  Caldwell.  Ilroaainioor,  San 
In-andro.   

RAI8F.  RABBITS  FOR  US — We  supply  ll" 
breeding  atock.    Send  ntamp  for  particular*. 

II  i  Ircudia    Cal  I  , 

Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

MuHt  p.-,r  l.,i-r..rr  HUT  (If  Ci  IN  1  >1TI NN  orbM* 
Coin*  Knap.  Hownl  trounU.  Sore  hemd.t'hirkrn  poi ,  «t*. 
(JKHMd/tlNE  In  thn  but  rwrnnlv  for  ill  t hem <H»ord«r> 
At<l«»iern  or  po«tl>«id  76<-.  with  f.  Iiook  Poultry  LlhrMJ 
CEO.  1 1.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  las  OMAHA,  NE* 


^yCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

K    Am  "HEATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
ij.    V  Jf  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^Jtftv: 'CHIC KENS  FROM 
HELL  TO  MARKET 


■i 
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GOBBLER'S  THROAT  SWOLLEN. 


To  the  Editor:  Our  gobbler's  throat 
is  swollen  so  that  he  cannot  get  his 
head  down  to  eat.  It  seems  to  be  in 
the  red  skin  outside  of  the  throat. 
We  lanced  it  and  it  seemed  to  be 
puffed  up  with  air.  Since  then  it  has 
puffed  up  again.  The  bird  does  not 
seem  weak  otherwise.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  remedy? — F.  B.  T.,  Mar- 
tinez. 

This  is  a  new  one  on  us.  Have  any 
of  our  subscribers  had  the  same 
trouble  and  if  so,  have  they  been  able 
to  overcome  it? 


Classified  Advertisements 

tflate  in  this  directory  3o.  .per  word  each  issuo. 


 MISCELLANEOUS.  

REMANUFACTURBD  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
hcrew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
bauin  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

|                 PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
uid  Loan  Bids.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents.  

ALL  SIZES  OF   PIPE   and  screw  casing, 

>oth  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
Uipped  Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
I  MADE  OF  REDWOOD~Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar. G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 
I  FULLY  EQUI PPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
r7oodbridg;e.  Calif.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing   district.    For    sale    or     rent.  Inquire, 

Ralph  C.  Clark,  Lodi,  Calif.  

I  CO-OPERATION    (not  operated  for  profit) 

educes  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
|treet,  San  Francisco. 

I  FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
fractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape— farm- 
lig  implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
loran,  Gridley.  Calif. 

|TOBAC0O  FOR  SALE — Homegrown  chew- 
fig  and  smoking,  50c.  lb.  postpaid.  Randolph 
Jobaceo  Farm,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
fit  hives.  John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 
I  FOR  SALE — 32  H.  P~.  FairbanksMorse 
■  as  Engine.  Guaranteed  perfect.  8600.  J.  J. 
lottinger.  115  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
1  PRINTED  BUTTER  WRAPPERS— 100.  80c. 
Idditional  35c.  100,  postpaid.  Northwest 
jfond   Printing   Co..    Portland,  Oregon.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 440-acre  stock  and  grain  ranch. 

miles  R.  R.  station,  Mariposa  Co..  California. 
K)  acres  cleared  and  tillable,  part  in  grain 
bw.  Good  6-room  house,  large  barn  and  out- 
.uildintrs:  6  miles  hog-tight  fence;  large 
brings,  pipe  line  and  concrete  reservoir  for 
[ligation.  Full  bearing  English  walnuts, 
ranges,  figs,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  berries, 
le.  Average  ranfall,  29.88  inches.  Lots  of 
fee  range  adjoining  Large  oaks  and  pine 
rees  in  pastures.  Price  only  $12,000  includes 
p  hogs,  8  head  cattle.  4  horses.  50  goats, 
fid  all  farm  implements  Terms,  Fred  B. 
|almer.  131  W.  First  St..  Long  Beach.  Cal. 
I  4O0-ACRE — Santa  Cruz  mountain  ranch ; 
Dill  rent  on  basis  of  cash,  shares,  partnership 
r  improvements.     Box   1370,   Pacific  ltural 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


PURE 

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED 

ftecn  cents  per  pound,  delivered  any  placo 
California,  in  ten-pound  lots  or  more. 
M.  HICKMAN,  ORLAND,  CAL. 


GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson  s  Wonder  Wal- 
t  for  sale  by  the  originator.     Never  has 
a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts, 
gest    bearer.     Also    genuine  Franquette 
F.  C.  Willson.  Encinal  Nurseries,  Sun- 
>■  Santa  Clara  county.  Calif. 

SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
Plump  and  well  matured.    Free  from 
son  grass.    Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa.  12V4c.  a 
JS  for  100  lbs.  or  more:  15c.  a  pound  for 
.    Prices  quoted  on  carload.    T.  H.  Stice, 

P..  Napa.  California.  

CABBAGE  PLANTS — Half  a  million,  best 
ties,  grown  on  burned  over  soil  from 
le  seeds.  By  parcel  post,  prepaid,  50c 
00.  By  express.  $3  per  1,000;  10.000 
.00.  I.  F.  Tillinghast.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
"UDAN  GRASS  SEED — Fine,  clean  seed — 
No.  1 — priced  reasonable.  Samples  sent 
request.  For  fuU  particulars  and  price.  J. 
Schuster  &  Son.  Pond,  Kern  County.  Cal. 
BIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
GE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
pitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 

E.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena,  Calif.  

ION  PLANTS — 1,000.000  California  Red. 
per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
"-.  The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  California. 
CLEANED  SOUDAN  CRASS  SEED — 
or  small  orders  filled  at  16c.  per  lb. 
b.  W.  R.  Dresser.  Paso  Robles,  Calif. 
;('K  I'UMPKIN  SEED- — Good  germina- 
and  any  amounts.  20c.  per  lb.  Aurora 

Mill.  Stockton.  California.  

T.IFORNIA  FIELD  PUMPKIN  SEED— 
b.  P.  Sharp.  2211.  Hunt  Avenue.  Ram- 
ark^  Alhambra.  California.  

t  AVOCADO     SEEDLINGS     for  sale: 
furnish  buds  for  same.    West  India  Gar- 
■>.  Altadena. 


TURN  THE  LIGHT  ON  BAB  EGGS. 


A  peep  through  a  home-made  egg 
testing  device,  plus  the  ability  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  sound  and  stale 
eggs,  enables  a  farmer  to  add  several 
cents  to  the  price  of  the  eggs  he  sells. 

The  shell  of  a  new  laid  egg  has  a 
soft  "bloom,"  which  is  the  visible 
sign  of  perfect  freshness.  This  bloom 
is  destroyed  by  a  touch,  and  in  any 
case  disappears  after  a  few  days'  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  After  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shell  is  not  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tents. 

By  holding  an  egg  between  the  eye 
and  a  strong  light  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rays  of  light  come  to  the  eye 
through  the  egg,  the  condition  of  the 
contents  can  be  seen.  This  method  of 
examining  eggs  is  called  "candling." 
The  work  is  done  in  a  dark  room, 
using  a  light  enclosed  in  a  case  hav- 
ing opposite  the  light  a  hole  of  proper 
size  and  shape  before  which  the  egg 
is  held  for  examination. 

An  ordinary  hand  lamp,  a  lantern, 
an  incandescent  bulb,  or  a  flash  light 
may  be  used.  Any  box  large  enough 
to  hold  the  lamp,  set  on  end,  can  be 
used  for  a  case.  Besides  the  hole  in 
the  side  opposite  the  light  there 
should  be  a  hole  in  the  top  end;  other- 
wise, the  heat  from  the  light  would 
fire  the  box.  A  tester  chimney  such 
as  is  used  on  a  lamp  for  testing  eggs 
in  incubation  may  be  used  for 
candling. 

For  convenience  the  light  should  be 
placed  on  a  table  or  shelf.  The  eggs 
to  be  tested  should  be  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  light,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  receptacles  for  the  good  and 
bad  eggs  should  be  provided.  Each 
egg  should  be  examined  alone  by 
holding  it,  large  end  up,  close  to  the 
light.  A  perfectly  good,  fresh  egg 
shows  "full"  and  "clear"  before  the 
light;  there  is  almost  no  air  cell  at 
the  large  end,  and  the  yolk  outline  is 
only  fairly  discernable.  A  fixed  air 
cell  of  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  depth  indicates  a  fresh 
egg,  as  eggs  run  in  general.  A  larger 
air  cell  with  a  mobile  lower  line  indi- 
cates— according  to  size  and  fluctua- 
tion— a  stale  egg,  or  one  becoming 
weak  and  watery. 

Very  small  spots  which  are  appar- 
ent in  the  eggs  are  usually  blood  clots. 
Large  spots,  rings,  and  shadows  are 
due  to  heat  and  germination  and  in- 
dicate decomposition  in  the  first 
stages.  An  egg  that  is  opaque  except 
for  a  large  fixed  air  cell  contains  a 
chirk  dead  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition.  An  opaque  egg  with 
large  air  cell  having  a  mobile  lower 
line  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fluid 
decomposition.  Eggs  showing  soiled 
spots  or  rings  can  often  be  Utilized 
by  breaking  them  and  separating  the 
bad  part.  ( 


BE  SURE  TO  TOE-PUNCH  THE 
CHICKS. 


Many  farmers  unintentionally  keep 
old  hens  in  the  flock  and  cull  younger 
hens  because  of  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  birds  after 
pullets  have  matured.  Such  a  mis- 
take can  be  avoided  by  marking  the 
chicks  in  the  web  of  the  foot  with  a 
toe  punch  right  after  they  are 
hatched,  or  at  any  time  before  they 
are  mixed  with  chicks  of  other  ages. 

A  toe  punch  can  be  purchased  at 
little  expense  from  a  hardware  store 
or  poultry  supply  dealer  and  a  good 
system  is  as  follows:  Do  not  toe- 
punch  the  chicks  in  the  first  lot  of  the 
season  at  all  and  have  that  lot  known 
as  No.  1.  Give  all  the  chicks  in  lot  No. 
2  a  punch  mark  in  the  right  half  of 
the  right  foot;  No.  3  a  mark  in  the 
left  half  of  the  right  foot:  No.  4  a 
mark  in  the  right  side  of  the  left 
foot;  No.  5  a  mark  in  the  left  half  of 
the  left  foot;  No.  6  a  mark  in  both 
sides  of  the  right  foot;  No.  7  marks  in 
both  sides  of  the  left  foot;  No.  8  a 
mark  in  the  left  side  of  the  right  foot 
and  another  in  the  right  side  of  the 
left  foot;  No.  9  a  mark  in  the  right 
side  of  the  right  foot  and  the  right 
side  of  the  left  foot;  No  10  in  the  left 
side  of  the  right  foot  and  the  left  side 
of  the  left  foot;  No.  11  the  right  side 
of  the  right  foot  and  the  left  side  of 
the  left  foot. 

This  system  of  marking  may  be 
continued    indefinitely  according  to 


the  ingenuity  of  the  individual  poul- 
tryman  in  mapping  out  a  foot-print 
schedule.  It  provides  means  of  iden- 
tification for  fowl  as  efficient  as  the 
Bertillion  system  of  finger-print  rec- 
ords of  criminals. 


FATTENING  BUCKS  FOR  MARKET. 

Ducklings  to  be  marketed  should  be 
fattened  for  two  weeks  before  killing 
on  a  ration  made  of  three  parts,  by 
weight,  of  corn  meal,  two  parts  of 
middlings,  one  part  of  bran,  one-half 
part  of  beef  scrap,  with  3  per  cent 
grit  and  10  per  cent  green  feed  added 
to  this  mash;  or  a  mash  of  three  parts 
corn  meal,  one  part  low-grade  wheat 
flour,  one  part  bran,  one-fourth  part 
beef  scrap  with  the  green  feed  ana 
grit,  and  3  per  cent  oyster  shell  add- 
ed. Feed  this  mash  three  times  daily, 
giving  all  the  ducklings  will  clean  up 
in  a  half  hour.  The  green  feed  is 
sometimes  left  out  of  the  ration 
during  the  last  seven  days  of  fatten- 
ing, as  it  tends  to  color  the  meat  and 
may  produce  a  slightly  flabby  rather 
than  firm  flesh;-  however,  it  is  easier 
to  keep  the  ducklings  in  good  feeding 
condition  on  a  mash  containing  green 
feed. 


RABBITS  HAVE  ABSCESSES. 

To  the  Editor:  In  killing  a  few  of 
my  rabbits  I  found  that  one  had  a 
sort  of  boil  on  one  cheek  and  inside 
it  was  full  of  small  white  worms.  An- 
other had  a  similar  gathering  on  its 
hind  leg.  What  is  the  disease  and  is 
there  a  remedy  for  it? — C.  L.  M.,  Liv- 
ermore. 

These  boils,  or  abscesses  as  they 
are  generally  called,  come  from  va- 
rious causes  (either  impure  blood  oi 
hereditary),  over-feeding,  from  a 
scratch  or  bite  or  bruise.  Those  that 
form  internally  may  prove  fatal  as 
they  are  not  generaly  discovered  until 
too  late,  but  when  on  the  surface 
they  are  easily  treated.  Wait  until  an 
abscess  is  ripe,  then  clip  the  fur  from 
the  swelling  and  open  it  with  a  sharp 


knife  or  lance,  making  an  incision 
clear  across  the  lump.  By  careful 
squeezing  you  can  entirely  remove 
the  pus  bag.  Wash  the  wound  out 
thoroughly  with  a  weak  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  warm  water 
to  which  have  been  added  a  couple  of 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Use  this  wash 
occasionally  while  the  healing  is  go- 
ing on  to  prevent  infection. 


Many  people  raising  poultry  think 
of  increased  production  only  along  the 
line  of  increased  numbers.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  necessary  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  increased  revenue 
from  increased  quality  and  production 
more  than  from  increased  numbers. 


Lumber 
Roofing: 
Fencing: 
Plumbing 

Fixtures 
SASH— DOORS— NAILS 

All  kinds  and  sizes. 
Some  slightly  damaged. 
Get  our  estimates. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

200  Modern  Electric  Features  at 

One-half  Price. 
New  and  Second-hand  Plumbing 
Guaranteed  20  Per  cent.  Saving. 
Act  Quick! 
Cut  out  and  mail  us  this  ad. 
Write  in  blank  below  stock  desired. 
WE  HAVE  EVERYTHING 

SYMON  BROS. 

llth  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  your  special  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco  on  the  following:.... 


Name  . 
Address 


The  Efficient  Power  for 
All  Kinds  of  Pumps 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
BALL  BEARING  MOTORS 

Rigid  Cast  Frame— Solid  Metal  Rotor  Winding- 
Positive  lubrication — means  steady  operation  with 
little  attention — low  upkeep — low  maintenance  cost 
"Y"  Engines  also  give  Economical  Irrigation  Power 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles       San  Francisco       Portland       Seattle  Spokane 
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Coming  Back 


America  is  proud  of  them— the 
whole  world  is  proud  of  them. 
They  finished  their  part  of  the 
job  with  a  courage  and  daring 
best  described  by  Marshal  Foch 
in  these  words  to  General  Persh- 
ing before  the  battle  of  the 
Argonne: 

"Your  men  have  the  devil  s 
own  punch.  They  will  get 
away  with  all  that.  Go  to 
it." 

How  proud  of*  them  are  you? 

THE  AMOUNT  OF 
THE  VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN 
YOU  SUBSCRIBE 
Measures  your  pride  in  them. 
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How  Can  We  Keep  Help  on  Dairies? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  M.  H.  Herspring,  San  Francisco. 


The  help  situation  on  Cal- 
ifornia dairy  farms  is  becom- 
ing critical.  Over  600  Portu- 
guese have  recently  gone 
back  to  their  native  country 
from  this  state  and  will  not 
return.  There  are  no  other 
foreigners  coming  in  to  take 
their  places.  Does  this  mean 
that  we  must  depend  npon 
American  men  to  furnish 
the  labor  on  dairy  farms 
hereafter?  If  so,  will  they 
do  the  work?  The  prevail- 
ing wages  are  good— $85  to' 
9110  per  month  and  board- 
but  will  American  men  put 
np  with  the  housing  condi- 
tions, the  long  hours  and  the 
7-day  working  week?  How 
about  the  inducements  that 
city  Jobs  offer? 


"Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
farm  workers  who  are  being 
released  from  military  ser- 
vice are  seeking  employment 
in  cities,"  comes  the  alarm- 
ing report  from  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  Why? 
We  should  find  out  the  rea- 
son, for  if  we  need  the  boys 
we  must  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  get  and  hold  them. 
Women  have  been  taking 
their  places  to  some  extent, 
but  they  will  not  put  up 
with  conditions  that  men 
cannot  stand,  so  to  solve  the 
problem  we  must  find  ont 
what  Is  driving  help  away 
from  the  farm  and  take  the 
neeessary  steps  to  make  con- 
ditions even  more  attractive 
than  those  found  in  cities. 


HAVE  BEEN  in  the  Navy  for  two  years.  When  I  first  landed 
at  the  training  camp  I  slept  on  a  cot.  Every  Friday  we  had 
to  take  our  cots  out  into  the  sun  and  spread  the  bedding  so 
it  would  be  well  aired.  The  cots  remained  outside  from  5:30 
A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.  Mattress  covers,  bedding  and  cots  were 
inspected  the  following  morning.  If  found  dirty  the  word  "Scrub"  was 
written  on  them  and  our  names  were  entered  in  the  report  book.  All  "gobs" 
knew  what  that  meant — our  liberty  was  restricted  for  that  week-end.  After 
the  armistice  was  declared  I  was  transferred  to  another  camp.  Here  we 
slept  in  hammocks.  There  was  a  railing  fixed  so  that  the  hammocks  with 
bedding  could  be  aired  and  we  were  required  to  hang  our  hammocks  and 
bedding  outside  daily,  weather  permitting. 

Now  let  us  consider  sleeping  conditions  on  the  ranch.  For  about  three 
years  before  the  war  started  I  did  official  testing,  so  having  a  furlough 
recently  and  the  office  being  short-handed,  I  consented  to  test  for  the  two 
weeks.  The  ranch  that  I  was  sent  to  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
in  the  state,  and  has  some  of  the  finest  stock.  The  milkhouse,  test  barn 
and  milking  barn  are  ideal  and  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  but  they  put 
me  in  a  small,  old,  three-room  shack.  My  room  was  very  small,  but  there 
were  two  beds  in  it,  one  for  me  and  one  for  the  man  who  milked  the  test 
cows.  The  mattresses  were  filthy,  evidently  never  having  been  aired.  If 
I  was  in  the  Navy  I  would  have  been  quarantined  for  thirty  days  for  the 
condition  of  that  bedding.  The  milker's  bedding  was  even  worse.  He  did 
not  have  sheets,  slept  in  most  of  his  clothes,  and  his  blankets  were  filthy. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  room  the  odor  nearly  knocked  me  down.  In  the 
other  two  rooms  were  teamsters  who  perspired  outside  all  day  in  the  hot 
sun,  and  then  gave  out  the  odor  in  their  room  at  night,  and  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  all  was  that  there  were  no  bathing  facilities. 

How  can  dairymen  expect  to  produce  sanitary  milk  if  the  cows,  no 
matter  how  clean  and  free  from  disease,  are  milked  by  men  living  under 
such  conditions?  I  was  assistant  Dairy  Inspector  for  the  City  of  Alameda 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  always  looked  after  this  side  of  the  dairy 
inspection,  but  how  many  city  or  state  inspectors  do?  As  Dr.  T.  Carpenter, 
chief  milk  inspector  of  Ala- 
meda, says:  "The  housing 
problem  of  dairy  employees, 
and  their  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness, need  more  serious  con- 
sideration. We  require  an  em- 
ployee to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  assist  in  producing  sanitary 
milk;  to  be  consistent  we 
should  evidence  more  interest 
in  his  personal  welfare.  For- 
eign immigration  will  not  in 
the  future  supply  the  major 
portion  of  dairy  employees.  It 
is  up  to  the  American  boy  to 
become  the  dairy  workman, 
and  unless  he  is  given  more 
consideration  for  his  personal 
welfare  he  will  not  adopt  the 
dairy  business  as  his  vocation." 


"As  a  food  producer  the  dairy  cow  is  our  mainstay  and  dependence.    Indeed,  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
of  all  animals  that  contribute  to  the  support  of  mankind  none  rewards  us  so  promptly  and  so  liberally 
for  kindness,  food  and  care  as  the  homely  cow." 


Why  have  there  been  so  many  foreigners  working  in  dairies?  I  remem- 
ber when  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  Holsteins  in  the  state  first  started  in 
business.  He  was  compelled  to  better  the  housing  conditions  of  the  milkers, 
or  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  ship  his  milk  into  the  city.  Nevertheless,  his 
milk-barn  scored  the  highest  of  any  under  the  Oakland  inspection.  I,  as  an 
American,  would  not  tolerate  such  conditions,  and  I  am  not  the  only  one. 
I  recently  met  two  boys  who  attended  the  State  Agricultural  College  with 
me,  and  who  have  also  done  official  testing.  They  were  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army.  I  asked  one  of  them  what  he  was  doing.  He  stated  that 
he  had  gone  back  to  testing  for  two  weeks,  but  that  was  enough.  He  men- 
tioned certain  conditions  which  he  did  not  like,  and  one  of  them  was  housing 
facilities.  The  office  demands  college  men  who  are  reliable  and  trustworthy, 
and  who  also  understand  the  feeding  and  fitting  of  test  cows,  in  order  that 
they  may  help  beginners,  but  the  farmer  will  not  even  give  us  a  decent 
place  to  sleep  in. 

In  another  place  where  I  did  testing  I  was  given  a  room  in  a  bunk- 
house  with  about  twenty  Portuguese.  The  air  was  none  too  sweet  and 
there  was  no  stove  in  the  room,  so  I  had  to  go  in  the  cook  house  to  keep 
warm.  The  owner  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  place,  and  I  told  him. 
The  next  day  the  cook  told  me  that  the  next  tester  would  eat  with  the 
family,  instead  of  in  the  bunkhouse,  and  would  have  a  small  house  to  him- 
self. I  found,  however,  that  the  owner  planned  this  house  for  the  Chinese 
cook,  but  the  latter  refused  to  sleep  there  and  insisted  on  having  a  room 
in  the  main  house  in  order  to  take  a  bath  every  morning.  He  demanded  it 
and  obtained  it.  But  we  supervisors  of  Advanced  Registry  tests,  most  of  us 
college  graduates  from  good  families,  are  put  in  dirty  bunkhouses.  Does 
the  farm  expect  to  obtain  a  better  class  of  young  men  under  such  conditions? 
Does  it  seem  right  to  pay  us  only  $90  per  month  and  then  dock  us  for  the 
four  or  five  days  usually  consumed  in  traveling,  when  young  men  without 
college  education  get  higher  pay  and  better  living  conditions  at  other  work 
in  the  cities? 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  milking  machines  will  solve  the  labor 
problem  on  dairy  farms,  but  will  they?  A  young  man  with  whom  I  attended 

  college  has  a  dairy,  and  he  re- 
cently told  me  that  he  was 
having  a  hard  time  keeping 
milkers.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  put  in  a  milking  ma- 
chine. He  replied  that  he 
could  not  find  a  man  to  run 
one.  Why?  I  know,  for  I  am 
familiar  with  the  conditions  on 
his  ranch.  A  man  to  run  a 
milking  machine  successfully 
must  be  a  good  milker  so  as  to 
strip  cows  properly,  and  also 
must  be  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind.  He  must  be  more  in- 
telligent than  the  average 
milker,  yet  my  friend  expected 
such  a  man  to  put  up  with  the 
same  living  conditions  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  713.) 
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WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION? 

Are  you  free  to  travel?  Hare  you  an  automobile? 
Are  you  convinced  thut  the  Rural  Pre««t  If*  the  bent  paper 
of  It*  kind  on  the  <-oa»t,  and  that  it  should  be  in  every 

home? 

If  ho,  we  have  a  jcood  position  to  offer  you  in  our 
circulation  department.  Plenttant  work,  attending  to 
uur  renewal*  and  securing  new  subscriber*. 

Straight  salary;  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
I  n  i.  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  willing  to 
learn  and  want  to  earn,  let  uh  tell  you  how  to  do  It. 
Our  offer  in  a  liberal  one. 
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EDITORIAL. 


GREAT  THINGS  IN  THE  MR. 

We  do  not  refer  to  aeroplanes,  dirigibles,  inter- 
national zones  of  aerial  navigation,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  Neither  do  we  have  in  mind  the 
league  of  nations,  which  this  week  seems  to  be 
bowling  along,  not  only  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
any  more  realistic  air-craft  has  attained,  but  to 
be  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  considerably  more 
than  normal  sky  temperature,  and  promises  to  en- 
wreathe  our  President  Wilson  as  the  greatest 
"ace"  above  the  earth.  Possibly  these  things  con- 
stitute the  "atmosphere,"  as  the  artists  say,  of  our 
present  portrayal,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  embodiment  of  it. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  impulse 
to  look  aloft,  which  air-ship  achievements  have 
suggested,  may  really  have  engendered  the  cur- 
rent disposition  to  take  to  the  industrial  sky  in 
search  of  opportunities  for  investment-activities 
which  hitherto  have  been  sought  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  under  it.  And,  of  course,  these 
celestial  forms  of  industrial  enterprise  require 
motors  of  exceeding  force  and  lightness  and  fuel 
of  less  weight  and  instantaneous  combustion.  For- 
tunately for  these  aerial  phases  of  industrial 
development,  such  tenuous  agencies  are  now 
abundant.  There  is  on  the  public  mind,  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  war,  a  ruling  sentiment  which,  to 
change  but  a  simple  letter  of  the  Shakesperean 
text,  assures  us  that — 

"Trifles,   light  as  air 

Are  to  the  zealous  confirmations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ." 
And  if  one  has  zeal  enough  in  pressing  these 
lofty  aerial  affairs  upon  the  minds  of  others  until 
their,  zeal  burns  to  receive  them,  "Your  young 
men  shall  see  visions  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams." 


FLAMING  METEORS  IN  BUSINESS  SKY. 

We  seem  to  have  really  entered  a  zone  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  point  of  view  in  which  the  elec- 
troliers of  sentiment  are  displacing  the  tallow- 
dips  of  sordidity.  Perhaps  more  concrete  and 
impressive  declaration  of  the  new  illumination 
can  be  made  than  that  which  was  given  last  week 
in  Chicago  to  the  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation by  Frank  Carnahan,  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization's traffic  committee.    He  said: 

"You  men  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  look 
upon  your  industries  as  strictly  private  business. 
The  only  way  the  great  industries  can  remain  in 
public  favor  and  advance  is  by  common  counsel 
for  the  betterment  of  all." 

This  is  a  lofty,  progressive  sentiment.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man  that  public  utility  is  a  higher  concern  than 
personal  "  or  corporate  advantage.  If  this  is 
not  true  then  the  multiplication  table  is  a  de- 
lusion, for  one  times  one  is  never  more  than 
one  while  one  times  many  rises  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  or  of  the  universe.  But 
the  multiplication  table  is  true  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  relationship  which  we  il- 
lustrate by  reference  to  it  is  also  true.    The  prac- 


tical question  is  will  it  work — now  or  when? 
It  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  league  of  na- 
tions applied  to  a  league  of  mankind  and  the 
question  is:  will  the  latter  work  any  better  whe'n 
it  strikes  the  individual  than  the  former  has 
worked  since  it  struck  Italy?  The  answer  is:  it 
must  be  made  to  work:  but  that  only  brings  in 
another  question:  how? 

So  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  matter  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  either  league  can  work 
and  that  lies  in  converting  the  individual  to  a 
new  point  of  view  which  will  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  new  actuating  principles.  Can  you  convert 
nations  and  throw  the  new  light  downward  into 
individuals?  That  is  what  the  world  is  wonder- 
ing at  this  week.  Can  you  convert  individuals 
and  throw  the  new  light  upwards  into  their  con- 
stituted governments?  You  surely  can,  but — oh 
Lord,  how  long? 


JACOB'S  LADDER  UP  TO  DATE. 

Perhaps  the  first  man  to  see  in  detailed  vision 
the  pathway  of  mankind  to  mankind's  highest 
life  was  the  patriarch  Jacob.  None  of  our  mod- 
ern celestial-elevator  builders  has  anything  on 
his  ladder.  In  fact,  we  believe  his  vision  is  as 
true  to  life  now  as  when  it  came  to  him  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  the  rocks  of  Haran.  He  saw 
men  going  aloft  by  climbing,  each  for  himself, 
not  by  being  whirled  up  singly  or  in  groups  by 
aeroplanes — those  chariots  of  fire  of  our  day. 
Therefore  we  are  coming  to  have  a  conservative 
doubt  whether  certain  agencies  proposed  as  a  men- 
ace of  lifting  mankind  in  masses  to  new  trading  or 
producing  enterprises,  projected  as  great  aven- 
ues to  profit  for  investors,  are  well  grounded  up- 
on sound  economic  and  business  anticipations. 
On  the  whole,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  rather 
seizures  of  current  altrustic  sentiment  to  run 
aerial  motors  for  money-gathering  by  promoters 
and  organizers  who  will  themselves  safely  drop 
by  parachutes,  leaving  their  clients  to  stay  by 
the  ships — some  to  fall  precipitately  to  destruc- 
tion; some,  perhaps,  to  glide  to  earth,  frost-bitten 
and  discouraged. 

Of  course  this  danger  has  always  existed  in 
things  professionally  promoted,  and  many  financial 
casualties  have  occurred,  but  it  seems  to  us  there 
has  never  been  so  great  and  imminent  danger  as 
now  threatens  because  of  the  recourse  of  the 
promoters  to  the  popularity  of  altruism  to  float 
their  schemes.  There  are  two  reasons  why  dan- 
gers resulting  from  this  recourse  justify  public 
comment.  One  is  the  fact  that  ordinary  people 
induced  to  invest  money  in  schemes  for  altruistic 
agricultural  promotion  are  likely  to  lose  it.  The 
second  is  of  wider  importance,  and  that  is  the 
likelihood  that  agricultural  security,  which  has 
during  the  last  few  years  advanced  in  public  esti- 
mation more  nearly,  to  its  just  appreciation,  be- 
cause of  wise  and  safe  financing  of  agricultural 
loans  and  investments,  may  be  now  thrown  back 
by  wildcatting  even  beyond  the  darkness  from 
which  it  has  been  recently  emerging.  We  refer  of 
course  to  the  various  syndicates,  associations,  etc., 
which  endeavor  to  secure  membership  or  share- 
holdings from  city  people  in  enterprises  which  are 
held  up  to  the  ignorance  of  such  people  as  great 
opportunities  for  profit  to  themselves  and  as  great 
obligations  on  their  part  to  render  public  service 
also.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  promot- 
ers that  if  there  were  such  profits  as  they  de- 
scribe it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  say  a 
word  about  public  service.  Nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  speak  of  this  alleged  public  service  from  any 
other  point  of  view,  for  it  cannot  be  urged  even 
as  a  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  which  such 
investors  are  likely  to  make  because  there  is  no 
public  service  but  plenty  of  public  detriment  in 
them.  There  is  no  more  of  Jacob's  ladder  in 
them  than  there  was  in  the  Tower  of  Babel — 
the  first  high-sky  scheme  by  aerial  promoters — 
and  you  know  what  happened  to  that! 


HOW  ABOUT  WISHED-ON  FARMS? 

We  are  not  criticising  any  projected  enterprise 
nor  trying  to  impeach  any  humanitarian  motive 
which  projectors  are  now  claiming.  Our  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  ask  our  readers  to  look  and 
think  and  discern  if  possible  if  we  are  not  getting 
a  little  too  high  up  in  the  sky  on  this  matter  of 


wishing  farms  and  working  capital  upon  people 
who  think  they  want  them.  Prominent  fanners 
organizations  at  the  last  have  protested  against 
the  use  of  public  money  to  endow  people  with 
the  same  producing  facilities  which  they  attained 
themselves  by  struggle  and  sacrifice  and  against 
using  their  taxes  to  force  more  competition  upon 
them.  Perhaps  our  industrial  doctors  may  think 
they  need  a  dose  of  the  same  medicine  which  was 
administered  to  the  lumbermen  at  Chicago,  as 
we  have*  cited  above.  WTe  are  not  prescribing 
for  that  complaint.  A  more  fundamental  matter 
is  the  soundness  and  safety  of  the  conception  that 
people  should  be  almost  forcibly  drawn  into  farm- 
ing by  the  inducements  and  endowments  which 
are  now  being  let  down  from  the  sky  in  the  guise 
of  contributions  to  the  public  welfare.  This  is  our 
judgment  that  the  amount  of  public  welfare  and 
the  degree  of  private  prosperity  of  those  who 
thus  have  farms  wished  on  them,  depend  more  up- 
on the  way  to  which  the  business  is  done  than 
upon  the  popular  idea  of  the  desirability  of  it. 
Let  the  contrast  appear  by  two  citations  of  cur- 
rent transactions: 

The  legislature  which  adjourned  last  week  pro- 
vided for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
immediate  improvement,  development  and  sale  ot 
small  farms  by  the  state;  and  arranged  for  a 
popular  vote  on  a  proposed  $10,000,000  land 
settlement  bond  issue  to  finance  farther  develop- 
ments by  the  state — all  the  money  to  be  returned 
to  the  state  in  the  long-term  payments  by  which 
settlers  will  come  into  ownership  of  the  farms 
developed  by  the  state. 

Another  transaction,  currently  reported  in  the 
press  dispatches,  is  this: 

There  has  been  organized  a  Fourteen  Coun- 
ties Protective  Association  which  will  offer  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  land  payment  for  which 
is  to  be  made  out  of  the  crops  they  produce — the 
Association  even  going  so  far  as  to  finance,  where 
necessary,  the  new  settlers  while  waiting  for  their 
crops  to  grow,  and  meanwhile  to  assist  them  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  land  by  furnishing  tractors 
and  other  modern  machinery  for  preparing  the 
soil  and  reaping  the  crops. 

The  valley  land  companies  in  association  with 
the  banks  and  land  owners  offer  the  land  to  the 
would-be  farmer  without  cash  payment  of  any 
kind.  They  propose  to  buy  his  farm  equipment 
and  build  his  house  for  him,  according  to  his  own 
plans,  and  hope  thereby  to  establish  a  great  all- 
American  colony  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 


HOT-CAKE  CONVICTION. 

Here  are  two  distinctly  separate  Sky-line  under- 
takings.   The  first  is  the  logical  extension  of  the 

I  work  of  the  Land  Settlement  Board  organized  by 
the  legislature  of  1917  under  the  leadership  or 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead  of  the  University  as  a  demon- 

I  stration  of  the  practicability  of  public  effort  for 
land  settlement,  which  within  two  years  engender- 
ed such  a  popular  confidence  in  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess that  the  legislature  decided  to  greatly  extend 
the  experiment.  The  second  transaction  is  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  promoters,  capitalists 
and  land  owners  that  they  already  have  such  con- 
fidence in  the  State  way  of  settlement  that  they 
propose  to  apply  it  immediately— utterly  for- 
saking the  old  way  of  land  subdivision  and  sale 
which  they  formerly  made  use  of. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that 
probably  never  in  educational  history  was  a  Uni- 
versity lesson  so  quickly  learned  and  overwhelm- 
ingly applied  as  this  land  settlement  lesson.  Its 
theorem  had  been  plainly  stated,  but  its  demon- 
stration had  only  just  been  entered  upon  when 
the  pupils  rushed  from  the  class  room  crying  out: 
"Never  mind  the  demonstration,  we  will  make  the 
demonstration  for  ourselves;  the  theorem  is  good 
enough  for  us  to  start  on!"  It  strikes  us  as  an 
educational  phenomenon  beyond  anything  hither- 
to realized  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Its  only 
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parallel  is  the  "sign  in  the  sky"  which  the  ancients 
were  always  watching  for  and  sometimes  thought 
they  saw! 

Thi6  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  promoters 
and  developer^  from  the  old  policy  of  getting 
away  from  the  settler  everything  he  could  scrape 
up,  to  the  new  policy  of  seeking  settlers  who 
have  nothing  and  giving  each  of  them  everything 
he  needs,  is  so  sudden  and  startling  that  we  must 
suggest  that  it  is  up  to  the  public  to  wait  and 
see  if  they  "bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance." The  State  Land  Settlement  enterprise  is 
safe-guarded  by  careful  selection  of  settlers  who 
have  not  only  farming  desire  but  training  to 
qualify  for  indulgence  in  it.  Hitherto  also  there 
has.  been  requirement  of  a  small  money  invest- 
ment as  testimony  of  serious  intention  and 
ability  in  saving  and  accumulation — both  of  which 
are  guarantees  of  paying  out.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  safely  these  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Farms  on  the  sky-line  boulevard  promise  to  yield 
as  their  first  produce  a  crop  of  interesting  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problems. 

A  POMOLOGICAL  CONSTELLATION. 

It  is  probably  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Sacramento  valley  will  ever  put  anything  over 
Los  Angeles  in  the  line  of  agricultural  astron- 
omy. It  is  not  surprising  then  that  while  the 
northern  valley  is  skirmishing  around  the  horizon 
of  land  settlement  Los  Angeles  should  rise  to  the 
zenith.  This  is  the  way  of  it,  according  to  a 
recent  press  dispatch: 

A  citrus  grove  and  apple  orchard  merger  said 
to  involve  property  worth  $100,000,000  in  the 
United  States  and  $20,000,000  in  California 
alone  was  announced  here  by  J.  S.  Crutchfield 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
individual  grower  of  apples  in  the  United  States. 
The  plan,  is  to  merge  citrus  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida,  and  apple  interests  of  vari- 
ous sections,  to  remove  the  hazards  associated 
with  the  fruit  business  by  neutralizing  the  losses 
of  .any  given  district  in  an  off  year  by  pooling 
the  profits  of  the  entire  territory  covered. 
The  merger  will  not  include  small  growers  and 
will  be  made  up  of  large  commercial  properties, 
but  its  promoters  believe  it  will  better  the  small 
growers'  condition  by  improving  market  condi- 
tions. 

This  seems  to  be  a  great  altruistic  scheme  and  a 
repudiation  of  the  philosophy  of  retaliation  which 
the  classic  poet  embodied  in  these  lines: 

The  man  who  gives  no  good  o-ran-gees 

When  I  have  apples  none; 

Shall  not  have  any  of  my  good  apples 

When  his  o-ran-gees  are  done! 
Oh,  that  will  be  joyful,  joy  full,  joy  full, 
When  his  o-ran-gees  are  done! 
It  is  fitting  of  course  to  banish  this  barbaric 
doctrine  from  our  fruit  handling.  Perhaps  it  is 
as  important,  though  in  less  degree,  as  it  is  to 
banish  conquest  and  retaliation  from  the  hand- 
ling of  nations,  but  would  it  not  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult? The  league  of  nations  may  possibly  fail 
because  the  leaguers  will  not;  the  league  of  fruit 
growers  may  possibly  fail  because  the  growers 
cannot.  As  we  understand  it,  the  growers  are  not 
under  the  Sherman  law  because  they  are  organ- 
ized as  non-profit  associations  which  only  help 
each  member  to  get  what  belongs  to  him  from 
joint  sales.  We  do  not  quite  see  how  to  organize 
under  that  provision  so  that  a  grower  can  get 
part  of  the  returns  from  another  man's  oranges 
when  he  has  no  apples  to  sell.  Suppose  all  mem- 
bers prove  their  different  fruits  and  take  divi- 
dends from  the  net  proceeds  from  all  sales,  does 
not  your  arrangements  become  a  profit-yielding 
concern — a  trust  which  gives  a  participant  money 
for  producing  nothing,  and  is  not  that  one  of  the 
worst  things  about  trusts?  Besides,  how  long 
will  it  be  after  you  get  to  restraining  trade  for  the 
altruistic  ends  proposed  before  some  outsider, 
finding  himself  injured  in  some  way,  will  get  a 
court  order  to  miscramble  your  combination? 

But  we  do  not  claim  to  know  much  about  such 
things.  Perhaps  some  corporation  lawyer  has 
already  given  Mr.  Crutchfield  a  passport  to  enter 
the  port  of  Fiume.  Still  it  seems  to  us  that  any 
such  merger  is  an  impeachment  of  the  system  of 
pure  co-operation  which  producers  are  develop- 
ing, and  a  menace  to  the  beneficent  success  which 
they  are  entering  upon.  We  are  really  scared 
at  the  amount  and  variety  of  sky-farming  which 


is  being  proposed.  It  seems  to  us  more  desirable 
to  keep  the  industry  on  the  earth  and  strive  for 
fair  play,  sanity  and  security  which  have  always 
been  the  main  objectives  of  American  agriculture. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mast  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 

Chemical  Weed  Killing. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  quite  a  lot  of  Bermuda 
grass  on  our  place  and  it  is  spreading  very  rap- 
idly. It  is  mostly  on  sub-irrigated  land.  Will  salt 
kill  it,  and  how  should  it  be  applied?  How  long 
will  it  take  the  soil  to  be  productive  after  being 
salted?  Will  distillate  kill  it  and  how  much  will 
be  required? — S.,  Turlock. 

There  is  no  chemical  known  to  us  which  will 
kill  weeds  which  will  not  also  kill  useful  plants 
of  the  same  botanical  group.  There  are  chemicals, 
like  the  salts  of  copper,  iron,  arsenic,  etc.,  which 
when  sprayed  on  the  foliage  will  kill  broad- 
leaved  plants,  and  not  kill  narrow-leaved  plants — 
like  grains  and;  grasses.  The  successful  use  of 
these  discriminating  plant-killers  depends  upon 
not  getting  enough  into  the  soil  to  "kill  the  land," 
but  still  enough  applied  to  kill1  the  leaves  and 
root-crown  perhaps — the  lower  roots  being  killed 
by  cutting  them  off  from  their  aerial  parts.  Ber- 
muda grass  belongs  to  the  group  which  is  not 
seriously  injured  by  application  of  dilute  chemi- 
cals to  its  narrow  leaves,  therefore  to  kill  it  with 
chemical  salts,  enough  must  be  applied  to  leave  a 
residuum  in  the  soil  which  will  kill  it  for  other 
plants  also.  How  long  the  soil  will  remain  sterile 
depends  upon  the  behavior  of  the  particular  chem- 
ical in  the  presence  of  water.  For  example,  ar- 
senic has  little  liking  for  water,  and  will  refuse 
to  be  washed  out  indefinitely,  while  common  salt 
and  alkali  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  the 
length  of  time  required  to  wash  them  out  depends 
directly  upon  how  much  fresh  water  is  applied 
on  the  surface,  how  fast  the  soil  will  allow  it  to 
pass  through  and  out  below  and  how  free  the 
drainage  is  to  carry  it  away.  If  the  water  below 
your  sub-irrigated  land  is  moving  it  might  be 
practicable  to  force  the  dissolved  salt  down  into 
its  current  and  freshen  the  land. in  a  year  or  two, 
if  you  applied  fresh  water  enough  to  the  surface. 
If  the  water  below  is  not  moving,  the  salt  with 
which  you  kill  Bermuda  will  move  down  by  rain- 
fall and  rise  again  by  surface  evaporation  and 
may  remain  strong  enough  to  kill  the  land  for 
many  years.  Bermuda  will  stand  more  salt  and 
alkali  than  most  other  plants — therefore  it  will 
die  hard  and  the  poison  required  to  kill  it  will  be 
so  great  that  other  plants  cannot  live  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  conditions  will  return  to  toleration 
by  Bermuda  sooner  than  toleration  by  other  plants 
and  your  old  enemy  may  be  the  first  plant  you 
see  when  the  soil  comes  to  life  again. 

There  are  other  chemicals  which  will  kill  plants 
and  yet  not  kill  the  soil.  They  are  carbon  bisul- 
phide, gasoline,  etc.,  which  resort  to  volatiliza- 
tion, but  the  cost  of  such  treatment  is  great  when 
they  are  used  in  sufficient  quantities.  Distillate 
is  only  partly  volatile  and  leaves'  a  residuum 
which  will  be  hostile  to  plant  growth  for  some 
time. 

Eucalyptus  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  some  instructions 
about  planting  eucalyptus  seed.  Those  around 
here  who  planted  last  year  failed  to  get  it  to  grow? 
— H.  T.  B.,  Orland. 

If  the  seed  is  fresh  and  viable  it  will  give  seed- 
lings readily  by  the  usual  methods  of  handling 
small  seed.  It  is  handiest  in  growing  small  lots 
to  use  seed  boxes  about  four  inches  deep  filled 
with  sandy  loam  not  (disposed  to  surface  crack- 
ing. Shake  down  the  soil,  removing  lumps,  etc., 
which  come  to  the  surface,  scatter  the  seed  thinly, 
press  down  the  soil  gently  with  a  fiat  block  and 
cover  the  seed  with,  a  light  sifting  of  sand;  as- 
semble the  boxes  under  lath  frames  or  a  brush 
cover,  giving  about  half  shade.  Water  frequently 
with  a  fine  sprinkle  and  keep  the  soil  always 
moist  but  not  too  wet.  Seedlings  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  high  transplant  well  either  to  per- 
manent place,  if  protected  with  several  small 
stakes  to  prevent  trampling,  or  may  be  reset  in 
boxes  to  get  more  size  before  planting  out. 


Alfalfa  and  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor:  In  several  checks  where  I  have 
recently  sown  alfalfa,  there  is  a  strip  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  long,  about  eight  feet  wide, 
along  the  ditch  where  Bermuda  grass  is  coming 
up  with  the  alfalfa.  Will  the  alfalfa  choke  it  out. 
or  can  I  plant  something  there  that  can  be  cul- 
tivated and  kill  it  that  way  and  sow  it  to  alfalfa 
later?  Will  alfalfa  seed  germinate  by  the  side  of 
the  older  growth?  I  plowed  the  Bermuda  grass 
under  dry  last  fall. — F.  J.  H,  Escalon. 
!  Alfalfa  will  make  a  better  fight  with  Bermuda 
than  any  other  useful  plant  we  know  of,  if  it  has 
a  fair  chance,  but  it  has  a  poor  chance  when  it  is 
just  starting  on  a  bed  of  Bermuda  roots.  We 
should  weed-cut  that  strip  three  or  four  inches 
deep  once  a  week  all  summer  and  never  let  any- 
thing green  come  to  the  light  on  it.  Then  resow 
the  strip  next  October,  with  alfalfa  and  it  will 
have  a  fair  chance.  Any  cultivated  crop  you  grow 
will  simply  give  the  Bermuda  a  better  chance  to 
survive,  for  your  cultivation  cannot  be  clean 
enough  to  get  in  the  rows  of  other  plants.  Old 
alfalfa  plants  are  frequently  surrounded  by  seed- 
lings, but  they  have  a  hard  time  to  hang  on 
usually,  but  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  resowing 
such  a  strip  as  you  describe  alongside  older 
plants. 

Will  It  Pay  to  Kill  Aphides? 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  some  aphis.  Our  vege- 
tables, potatoes,  etc.,  are  full  of  them.  What  can 
we  do  to  get  rid  of  them? — H,  Turlock. 

Your  question  is  more  economic  than  entomo- 
logical. Aphis  can  be  easily  killed  with  soap 
tobacco  sprays  if  you  spray  with  force  and  hit  them 
with  the  dope,  and  they  can  be  kept  dead  if  you 
spray  often  enough  to  catch  up  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  few  which  you  always  will  not  hit  by 
the  preceding  treatment.  The  question  then  be- 
comes thus:  Will  the  crop  be  worth  the  cost  of 
saving  it?  In  the  case  of  field  crops  it  seldom  will 
be.  Fortunately  the  case  is  rarely  as  hopeless  as 
this,  for  natural  agencies  may  take  a  hand  in  the 
game.  Aphis-eating  insects  may  come  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  grower;  a  hot  wind  may  destroy  the 
pests,  or  they  may  get  some  sort  of  an  aphis-flu 
which  will  cause  them  to  disappear.  The  comfort 
in  the  case  of  a  crop  of  low  money  value  is  that 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  lousy  situation  ends  as 
badly  as  it  begins.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
great  war  and  it  may  be  the  same  with  your  spuds 

A  Man  and  Forty  Acres. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  a  40-acre  irrigated  orchard 
be  kept  in  good  condition  by  one  man  and  a  team 
and  a  spring-tooth  harrow?  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam  with  several  acres  of  black  adobe  in  patches. 
— E.  S.,  Pasadena. 

A  good  man  and  a  good  team  can  do  the  soil 
work  of  forty  acres  of  orchard,  but  they  need  a 
heavier  battery  of  implements  if  they  are  expected 
to  worry  the  soil  much,  get  much  water  into  it 
and  keep  it  in.  If  the  idea  is  simply  to  run  the 
water  over  the  land,  scratch  the  irritation  and 
roll  the  clods  over,  your  outfit  can  do  that  easily. 

What  is  a  Rider? 

To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  in  the 
papers  that  a  prohibition  measure  was  placed  as  a 
rider  on  the  agricultural  bill  in  Congress.  What 
is  a  "rider,"  and  what  is  the  "agricultural  bill" 
for? — F.  T.,  Lincoln. 

A  "rider"  is  a  section  or  clause  inserted  in  a  bill 
for  a  different  purpose  which  has  the  right  of  way, 
or  other  advantage  toward  passing,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  purpose  of  the  rider  enacted.  The 
"agricultural  bill"  is  a  proposed  law  providing  in- 
structions and  appropriations  for  the  agricultural 

work  of  the  government. 

:  r~ 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following1  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  at  6  p.  m.  April  29,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


Past  Seasonal  Normal  /  r-C, 

Stations —             Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka                           0  38.12  42.34  56  42 

Red  Bluff                       0  20.07  23.20  86  46 

Sacramento                    0  17.17  18.92  86  46 

San  Francisco                0  25.64  21.20  67  48 

San  Jose                         0  18.82  16.01  74  36 

Fresno  06  6.80  8.91  88  48 

San  Luis  Obispo  08  17.89  18.46  70  44 

Los  Angeles  16  8.38  15.06  72  48 

San  Diego  19  8.29  9.54  66  46 

WinnemXicca   40  6.46  0.70  82  36 

Reno   11  8.43  9.46  80  36 

Tonopah                         03  4.83  8.28  72  34 
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American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayers 


Sulphurs  vines  faster  and  better 
than  any  other. 

DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size   $18.00 

Vineyard  Size   _  „$16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


No 
More 
Wabble} 


Junk,  Tfour 

dTime- Killers! 

Throw  away  your  old,  wabbly  ladders  be- 
fore they  cost  you  another  cent!  Get  the 

SECURITY 
LADDER 

"A  Udder  with  the  W&bbkMt  out" 


-CUTS  YOUR  PICKING  COST  by  enabling  picker  to 
reach  out  farther,  (eel  greater  sense  of  security  and  auit 
changing  position  ol  ladder  every  half  minute  Helps  picket 
do  a  better  day's  work.  Increases  your  profit' 
The  use  of  2  ounces  of  sheet  steel  in  the  form  of  a  support 
ir»g  cuff-bracket  and  machine  wrapped  around  stile  at  each 
step-end  makes  SECURITY  Ladders  strongest  where  other 
ladders  are  weakest. 

Think  of  that— SECURITY  Ladders  siuw.v  where  the 
greatest  strain  comes;  and  where  other  ladders  are  weakest ! 
Many  of  'the  most  progressive  orcharduts  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  use  SECURITY  ladders  SECURITY  ladders  save 
them  money,  and  they  will  save  YOU  money  Equip  NOW 
with  SECURITY.  Junk  your  old  time  kilters.  Let  the 
SECURITY  add  money  to  your  bank  account' 
For  sale  by  SECURITY  dealers  ONLY  Wnte  for  name  ol 
your  dealer  and  new  booklet.   Write  r 


J.  B.  PATTERSON 

MANUFACTURER 

82  Franklin  St      Oakland.  Calif. 


BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is 
in  charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keep- 
ers,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
In  the  United  States  and  maintains 
a  constant  excellence  of  product  and 
unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  be- 
ginner for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping, 
which  will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  "Long"  System  of  Pruning 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


In  quite  a  number  of  orchards  lately 
we  have  been  shown  instances  of 
"long"  pruning — on  apricots  and 
peaches  particularly,  which  the  owner 
claimed  was  a  try-out  of  the  system 
expounded  this  winter  by  members  of 
the  pomological  department  of  the 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  many  instances  this  trial 
was  most  unfair  and  looked  either 
like  an  enedeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
demonstrator  to  discredit  the  system 
in  order  to  uphold  his  own  pre-ex- 
pressed  opinion  or  else  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  principles  clearly  outlined 
in  the  field  by  the  scientists. 

A  Beyiew  of  Demonstrations. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
review  the  first  demonstrations — of 
building  young  deciduous  trees  up  to 
the  fourth  year.  Most  commercial 
growers  we  have  met  who  have  at- 
tended the  demonstration  at  he  Davis 
Experimental  Farm  are  convinced  ot 
the  results  obtained  on  all  trees  by 
the  new  method,  with  the  exception  of 
young  pear  trees.  We  want  to  see 
more  of  the  application  of  the  princi- 
pal expounded  and  perhaps  some  mod- 
ification of  it  before  we  are  convinced 
on  the  pear.  But  in  the  other  trees 
most  growers  were  much  impressed 
and  will  be  doing  a  lot  of  thinking 
now  as  to  whom  to  entrust  the  han- 
dling of  their  baby  trees  next  month 
and  next  winter.  All  those  men  whom 
the  writer  has  seen  who  are  applying 
this  new  method  on  their  young  trees 
seem  to  be  following  the  University 
methods  closely  and  doing  excellent 
work,  which  will  undoubtedly  speak 
for  itself.  Usually  they  have,  the  idea 
of  eliminating  the  long  centers  from 
pears,  perhaps  to  a  strong  lateral  the 
second  year — after  some  spurs  have 
formed  at  perhaps  four  years  old  and 
keeping  the  trees  strong,  open  and 
symmetical  that  way.  And  this  looks 
like  sound  judgment.  But  when  it 
comes  to  long  pruning  on  old  bearing 
trees  as  being  tried  out  by  some  men 
— my  hat! 

"Horrible  Examples." 

In  three  orchards  the  writer  was 
shown  from  two  to  five  or  six  peach 
trees  left  as  a  demonstration.  They 
were  practically  unpruned.  Every- 
thing was  left  on.  In  others  that  had 
been  thinned,  twice  as  much  fruit 
wood  was  left  in,  as  common  sense 
dictates*  should  be  left — to  any  man 
who  knows  the  game.  In  apricots  the 
same  thing  is  happening,  though  this 
year  little  suffering  would  be  shown 
because  of  the  short  crop. 

What  We  Really  Learned. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  method  of 
long  pruning  on  peaches  and  apricots 
and  other  fruit  is  coming  to  stay  and 
the  sooner  we  give  the  method  a  fair 
trial  and  perhaps  modify  its  principles 
to  our  own  locality  and  conditions,  the 
better.  We  learned  that  this  long  sys- 
tem meant:  (1)  Keeping  very  little 
more  fruiting  wood  than  formerly  but 
leaving  it  undipped.  In  this  way  it 
hangs  down  within  easy  reach  for 
picking,  thus   reducing  the  cost  of 


harvesting.  (2)  The  fruit  is  not  in- 
clined to  set  so  thick  on  a  long  twig 
as  a  clipped  one,  which  reduces  cost 
of  thinning.  (3)  It  just  about  cuts 
the  cost  of  pruning  in  half.  (4)  There 
is  less  drain  on  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  which  will  thus  mature  a  larger 
quantity  of  merchantable  fruit.  (5) 
The  tree  can  be  kept  down  to  an  eas- 
ily handled  height  and  carry  fruit 
inside  and  out,  clear  to  the  ground, 
and  the  trunks  and  large  branches  are 
better  nourished  by  the  distribution  of 
fruit  wood.  That  is  what  we  learned 
by  keeping  the  tree  thinned  and  open. 
Experience  Teache*. 

Now  every  green  -  fruit  man  knows 
about  what  his  trees  can  do  and  how 
much  fruit  they  can  carry  without  the 
quality  suffering  or  the  trees  showing 
distress  in  unirrigated  sections.  He 
knows  better  than  any  stranger  can 
tell  him  and  he  cuts  his  trees  accord- 
ingly. Perhaps  he  relieves  his  apri- 
cots of  all  heavy  superfluous  wood  and 
water  sprouts  right  after  the  crop  is 
off,  and  then  if  it  is  very  dry  and  the 
buds  are  still  weak  in  the  fall,  he 
"hits"  them  a  little  harder  in  the  win- 
ter than  he  otherwise  would.  The 
new  system  of  pruning  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  to  jettison  his 
judgment.  Quite  the  reverse.  He 
has  to  exercise  that  judgment  as  much 
as  or  more  than  ever,  and  he  will 
know  better  after  a  season  about  what 
average  to  strike.  Any  fruit  grower 
knows  that  to  leave  all  the  wood  on 
an  apricot  or  peach  tree  means  disas- 
ter. The  tree  overbears  and  generally 
has  an  excessive  amount  of  small 
fruit  of  small  value.  Its  vitality  is 
impaired,  which  results  in  spasmodic, 
instead  of  regular  and  even  crops. 
And  finally  it  bears  almost  tb>  entire 
crop  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  ,a 
large  portion  of  it  out  of  reach.  If  a 
peach-tree  it  will  fall  asunder  sooner 
or  later. 

System  Entitled  to  Fair  Trial. 

Let  us  be  reasonable  and  give  this 
system  a  fair  unbiased  trial.  In'  this 
way  we  are  bound  to  learn — can't 
help  it.  Where  we  have  four  or  five 
shoots  in  bunch,  let  us  thin  them  down 
to  one  and  use  horse  sense  in  the 
matter.  It  is  not  too  late  to  do  this 
now  and  the  few  trees  that  I  have 
mentioned  will  not  take  long  to  thin 
out,  and,  if  possible,  thin  down  to  a 
shoot  that  will  hang  down  under  its 
weight  of  fruit  without  breaking — 
there  are  plenty  to  chose  from. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  FRUIT-FLY. 

Anyone  who  was  troubled  in  his 
gooseberry  patch  last  year  with  the 
gooseberry  or  currant  maggot,  might 
try  digging  around  the  bushes  now, 
especially  if  he  has  a  flock  of  chickens 
to  follow  him  around.  It  is  pretty 
late,  for  the  flies  begin  to  emerge 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Anyway, 
the  bushes  have  to  be  dug  around,  and 
it  won't  hurt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
chickens  to  lower  the  infestation. 
There  is  only  one  brood  a  year,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  control. 


SERIOUS  DAMAGE  FROM  THRIPS  LARVAE 

Thrips  larvae  have  done  a  lot  of  damage  the  last  week  and  are  still 
at  it  (April  28).  The  writer  counted  17  on  one  cherry  leaf  and  has 
looked  at  many  prune  leaves  showing  eight  or  ten.  The  prune  trees 
affected  have  a  naked,  unthrifty  appearance,  -the  young  leaves  are 
blackened  at  the  edges  and  the  small  leaves  are  taken.  They  are  brown 
and  dead.  The  young  leaf  buds  are  being  destroyed  wholesale — buds 
that  would  be  fruit  buds  next  year.  They  are  not  apparently  going  to 
affect  this  year's  crop  beyond  scarring  the  fruit,  but  they  are  going  to 
affect  next  year's  crop  where  bad  infestations  have  appeared.  Men  who 
have  been  spraying  against  them  will  be  ahead  of  the  game  though  so 
many  started  only  when  a  lot  of  damage  was  apparent.  We  have  seen 
long  twigs  with  every  bud  gone  except  a  bunch  of  strong  ones  at  the 
end.  We  have  seen  numbers  of  young  grafts  entirely  killed  from  the 
same  cause  this  last  week.  The  little  shoots  just  started  and  were  then 
killed  and  there  they  are  brown  and  dead — a  year  lost.  We  have  noticed 
young  apple  trees  with  the  buds  severely  injured,  though  these  will 
come  out  later — the  prunes  won't.  We  have  noticed  peach  leaves  with 
their  leaves  folded  up  so  tight  that  it  is  a  job  to  open  them,  and  buds 
injured  from  the  same  cause.  Peaches  can  stand  it  but  prunes  can't. 
We  have  seen  a  lot  of  cherries  lately  with  the  stems  scarred  and  the 
leaves  perforated  like  a  sieve.   Those  cherries  will  drop  off. 

So  far  as  prunes  are  concerned  the  larvae  spraying  of  a  year  like 
this  is  more  important  than  for  the  adults.  In  our  issue  of  April  19  we 
had  and  article,  "Who  is  Going  to  Spray  for  Thrips  Larvae?"  From  the 
appearance  of  the  orchards  as  we  drive  along  through  the  orchard  sec- 
tions, very  few  elected  to  do  it. 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  no  recommend- 
ed ky  the  University 
of  California  that 
If  yon  sulphur  yonr 
Krupe  vines  and  or- 
chards 6  tlmea  they 
will  not  be  nffeeted 
by  MILDE  W  or 
RED  SPlBaUU. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  alao 
EAGLE:  Brand. 
Fleur  de  Sonfre. 
packed  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
salpbnra  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
beat  for  vineyards): 
the  best  for 
bleaching  purpose*,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure.  In 
ilouhlc  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  nse 
our  DIAMOND  "V  ORAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphnr  at  such  a  Ion  prlee 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  mix  yonr  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
InK  yonr  orchard,  even  If  yon  pay  yonr 
men  *4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  409 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100<S>  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dnst,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  deg.  Be..  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc.  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET")  iilso  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  yon 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Farm  for  profit.  Nitrogen 
increases  the  yields,  hence 
the  profits.  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  supplies 
nitrogen  at  a  low  cost. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good 
service  In  your  mixed  fertilizers 
for  years  past.  Especially  kiln- 
dried  and  ground  to  make  it  tine 
and  dry.  Ammonia  25%%.  Made 
in  U.  S.  A.  Arcadian  is  the  great 
American  Ammonlate 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


AcrirDltural  Department  S 
510  First  Notional  Bank  Blili:.. 
HKRKKLEY,  CALIF. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send   for   Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    Tou  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Men  who  are  seeking  new  ground 
for  planting  out  apricots  and  almonds 
are  "wising  up."  They  are  now  be- 
ginning to  ask,  "Will  they  bear  regu- 
larly?" in  stead  of  judging  by  the  size 
of  the  tree  that  good  growth  is  made. 
There  is  plenty  of  ground  in  thermal 
belts  suitable  for  these  trees  without 
going  to  stronger  ground  where  tem- 
peratures are  unsuitable. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

&PIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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Seasonal  Reminders  to  Orchardists 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 


That  Newly  Planted  Orchard. 

Is  worth  taking  care  of — otherwise 
you  would  not  have  taken  the  pains 
to  set  it  out.  Have  you  whitewashed 
the  young  tender  trees,  or  provided 
them  with  protectors?  Because  if 
you  have  not  you  will  lose  some  of 
them  sooner  or  later,  and  all  may  be- 
come injured  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  by  sunburn.  It  is  not  only  the 
direct  burning  that  is  injurious  but 
the  refraction  of  burning  heat  from 
the  soil  that  does  such  a  lot  of  dam- 
age, within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  Af- 
ter the  tender  young  bark  is  cooked 
brown  clear  through  to  the  wood,  Mr. 
Flatheaded  borer  gets  in  and  often 
finishes  the  tree  up.  Then  the  new 
man  breaks  it  off,  finds  four  or  five 
flat-headed  borers  and  sometimes 
think  they  came  to  him  from  the  nur- 
sery. Sometimes  a  city  man  thinks 
he  has  discovered  a  new  bug  and 
sends  it  to  the  University  as  a  curios- 
ity! 

Getting  Ready  for  Spring. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  those 
picking  ladders  out  to  nail  on  new 
braces,  tighten  up  bolts  or  replace 
steps.  Nobody  can  pick  much  fruit  or 
reach  far  from  a  rickety  ladder — he  is 
too  busy  guessing.  If  you  are  buying, 
it  pays  to  get  one  that  will  stand  up 
"solid,"  and  one  that  can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  the  tree  in  the  quickest 
time  and  with  the  least  possible  ef- 
fort and  adjustment.  But  whatever 
you  have,  take  up  the  slack  now,  and 
save  time  and  expense  and  possible 
accident.  Remember  all  the  pickers 
are  not  kids  who  can  balance  them- 
selves on  an  eyelash.  And  to  nail 
too  many  chunks  of  one-by-three  on 
a  broken  side  makes  the  thing  too 
heavy  to  handle  without  playing  out 
the  youthful  picker. 
Don't  Rub  Off  Those  Shoots. 

All  down  the  young  tree,  leaving 
only  two  or  three  at  the  top,  -where 
they  are  not  needed,  just  pinch  the 
shoot  back  while  it  is  tender  and  suc- 
culent, leaving  two  or  three  leaves  at 
the  base  to  protect  the  tree  and  maybe 
give  you  a  few  fruits  later.  Don't  rub 
off  anything  now;  just  pinch,  but 
don't  pinch  the  leaders  you  want  to 
build  the  framework  of  your  tree 
from. 

Nobody  Will  Forget. 

To  give  that  arsenical  and  scab 
spray  to  apples  and  pears  at  the 
proper  time,  with  the  strong  demand 
and  remunerative  prices  now  being  of- 
fered for  sound  fruit,  we  cannot  allow 
much  to  go  to  the  by-product  factory. 
The  new  law  says  wormy  fruit  can 
not  be  marketed  except  at  such  fac- 
tory, and  the  law  will  doubtless  be 
scrupulously  carried  out. 
The  Great  Tractor  Demonstration. 

At  Sacramento,  from  May  6-11  will 
attract  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
orchardists  who  are  prospective 
buyers.  Free  admission,  free  camp- 
ing ground,  free  auto  parking. 
Bring  along  the  wife — and  the  boy — 
and  the  hired  man,  if  you  can  spare 
him.  All  kinds  of  tractors  and  tools. 
The  Grape  Leaf  Hopper. 

Vineyardists  who  "had  them  bad" 
last  year  may  want  to  spray  against 
the  grape-leaf  hopper  this  year.  Use 
one  pint  of  Black  Leaf  40  and  24 
pounds   of  Atomic   Sulphur  to  the 


tank  (200  gallons),  or  four  pounds  of 
fish-oil  soap  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  atomic  sulphur — though  the  latter 
is  best  because  of  its  usefulness  with 
the  mildew.  About  the  last  week  in 
May  is  the  time  to  spray  or  before  the 
little  fellows  can  fly.  After  this,  con- 
trol is  a  pretty  hopeless  proposition. 
Not  less  than  150  pounds  pump  pres- 
sure should  be  used  for  a  good  clean 
job. 

Don't  Mix  Soap  and  Acid  Lead  Arsen- 
ate. 

The  soap  in  miscible  oil  in  conjunc- 
tion with  acid  lead  arsenate  leads  the 
latter  to  break  down  and  burn  foliage. 
Only  neutral  lead  should  be  used  in 
such  a  mixture. 


CARE  IN  CHERRY  PICKING. 


One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss 
and  annoyance  to  the  grower  is  the 
rough  way  in  which  inexperienced 
or  careless  pickers  tear  off  whole 
spurs — or  rub  them  off,  or  even  delib- 
erately break  them.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  avoid  some  loss,  espe- 
cially in  very  large  trees,  when  the 
setting  of  ladders  among  the  branches 
always  knocks  off  a  few.  But  the 
field  boss  should  explain  to  the  as- 
sembled pickers  at  the  start  how  to 
pick  with  the  least  possible  injury.  He 
should  show  the  long  naked  areas  on 
bearing  branches  that  once  had  spurs 
on  but  will  never  have  any  more  un- 
less they  are  cut  back  perhaps  for 
entirely  hew  wood. 

When  a  fruit  spur  is  knocked  off  of 
a  bearing  branch  it  is  gone.  It  will 
never  be  reproduced.  Knock  off  half  a 
dozen  or  more  in  a  row  and  you  will 
have  reduced  the  bearing  area  by  a 
foot  or  two  of  productive  wood.  When 
reaching  up  with  the  crooked  stick  to 
pull  down  a  bough  a  very  little  care 
will  reduce  damage  to  those  little 
spurs  that  bring  the  money  back.  It 
is  hard  to  get  pickers  to  do  just  as 
you  want  but  a  word  in  season  can 
be  very  helpful  without  upsetting  the 
gang. 


ROEDING'S    FRUIT  GROWERS' 
GUIDE. 


George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno,  the 
well-known  fruit  growers  and  nur- 
seryman, has  just  published  his 
Fruit  Growers'  Guide-^-a  book  of 
100  pages.  It  is  elegantly  printed  and 
teaches  largely  by  sight,  because  about 
half  its  space  is  filled  with  beautiful 
engravings  illustrating  all  California 
fruits  and  the  handling  of  them  in 
commercial  production  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  market.  Mr.  Roeding  has 
had  wider  personal  experience  in  do- 
ing the  things  he  describedes  than 
have  any  other  of  our  fruit-book 
makers,  and  he  has  seen  more  of  the 
experience  of  others  than  practical 
fruit  growers  usually  compass.  In 
this  way  he  becomes  a  qualified 
teacher  of  most  concrete  things  and 
presents  his  lessons  through  most  di- 
rect pictorial  demonstrations  with 
text  enough  to  point  out  the  features 
which  he  considers  essential  to  at- 
taining the  best  results.  The  publi- 
cation can  be  had  from  the  Fancher 
Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno,  at  $1  per 
copy. 


THE  APPLE  SITUATION— HIGH  PRICES 

There  is  every  prospect  for  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  in  the  Watson- 
ville  section.  Everybody  has  been  taking  good  care  of  his  orchard  this 
year  in  spraying  pruning  and  general  clean-up.  The  weather,  as  in 
other  sections,  has  deferred  plowing  on  the  heavier  land,  but  this  is  a 
detail  and  so  far  no  one  is  suffering. 

Some  good  sales  are  recorded.  The  crop  of  the  G.  W.  Bird  apple 
orchard  in  the  Railroad  District  (40  acres)  has  been  sold  for  a  lump 
sum  of  $12,000  on  the  trees.  The  trees  were  in  fine  bloom  when  we  were 
here.  Mr.  Bird,  under  the  contract  we  understand,  undertakes  all  spray- 
ing and  cultural  operations  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest,  but  pur- 
chaser gathers  and  packs  the  fruit.  J.  B.  Holohan  in  Green  Valley  has 
100  acres  of  apples  full  bearing  and  20  acres  coming  into  bearing.  This 
crop  has  been  sold  for  $25,000.  The  crop  from  60  acres  of  full  bearing 
apples  belonging  to  Mrs.  Mary  Menasco  at  Correlitos  has  been  sold  for 
$10,000.  The  usual  thing  in  buying  a  crop  on  the  trees  at  blooming 
time  or  later  is  to  pay  down  one-half  of  the  purchase  price.  The  above 
prices  are  an  indication  of  great  prosperity  for  the  coming  season  at 
Watsonville.  And  the  eagerness  of  packers  to  do  business  in  competi- 
tion gives  the  neighborhood  an  atmosphere  of  invigorating  activity. 


BLASTER**.- 

It  gets  them  out 
cleaner' 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  o'.:t  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders— Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

it  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders."  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs — land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices ;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


THE  HARDIE 

Fruit  Ladders 

The  superiority  of  our  ladders  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right  design.  HABDIE 
LADDERS  are  made  of  spruce.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  no  lumber  can  be  compared 
with  Oregon  spruce  in  both  strength  and 
light  weight. 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  a  uniformly  good  product.  Dealers 
who  handle  the  HARDIE  LADDER  capture 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  reason.  The 
weight  is  about  3  lbs.  per  ft.  Price  45c  per  ft. 
The  Hardie  Booklet  on  request. 

BRANCH  OF 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co., 

Office:  1023  Lelgrhton  Ave., 


t,os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


LONG  TERM 


LOW  RATE 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  borrower 
repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest  payment 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  jiistrict. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Aaaoclatlon,  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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REMINDERS 

Get  that  poison  bait  out  for  the  cutworms  before  they  do  too  much 
damage.  A  bit  of  baling  rope  tied  round  a  tree  with  tree-tanglefoot 
smeared  on  it  will  be  found  useful  in  isolated  cases. 

A  good  suggestion  comes  from  George  C.  Koeding,  the  Fresno  Nur- 
seryman. It  is  to  use  strips  torn  from  the  leaves  of  the  California  Fan 
Palm  for  tying  up  vines  or  canes  to  wire  or  other  support.  It  is  very 
strong  and  durable  and  does  not  chafe  the  tender  growth.  The  leaves 
really  ought  to  be  cut  two  weeks  before  using  in  order  to  cure  them  by 
exposure,  which  renders  them  tough. 

By  keeping  at  it  with  the  weed  cutter  every  two  weeks  and  not 
allowing  it  to  show  its  nose  through  the  soil,  will  get  rid  of  your  morn- 
ing glory  in  one  year.  But  let  it  set  a  few  green  leaves  once  or  twice 
and  it  will  probably  take  two  growing  seasons  to  overcome.  The  same- 
applies  to  Johnson  grass.  The  continual  use  of  the  weed  cutter  will 
pack  the  ground  beneath  so  that  yon  may  not  have  over  a  couple  <<i 
inches  (or  less)  of  mulch  left,  but  that  need  not  bother.  If  there  is  only 
a  patch  or  two  of  it  here  and  there,  tie  some  rags  on  the  trees  or  vines 
to  mark  the  place  so  as  not  to  have  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  unless 
necessary.  Hedge  nettle,  narrow-leafed  milk  weed  (or  Jacob's  ladder) 
can  be  eradicated  by  the  above  method  if  it  is  faithfully  carried  out. 
Bemember — the  little  shoots  must  be  cut  off  each  time  before  they  see 
light — while  still  under  ground. 


The  Thinning  of  Peaches 


(Written    for   Pncilic   Rural  Press.) 


Many  years  ago  the  writer  was  with 
a  friend  who  was  instructing  the  boss 
of  a  gang  of  Japanese  pruners.  He 
said,  "You  are  leaving  too  much  fruit 
wood  in;  the  trees  won't  carry  it. 
Thin  out  till  you  don't  think  you  have 
very  much  left  and  then  you  will  prob- 
ably have  twice  too  much."  This  man 
is  a  fruit-class  fruit  man  and  stays 
with  his  men  till  they  get  down  to 
work  on  his  own  prescribed  system — 
then  be  leaves  them  to  it.  And  his 
orchards  produce  maximum  crops  of 
the  first  quality. 

This  is  by  way  of  introducing  the 
subject  of  peach  thinning.  The  above 
mentioned  grower  religiously  thins 
peaches  and  apples  (except  White  As- 
trachans)  and  has  practically  no 
waste.  The  thinning  of  the  fruit  is 
always  an  important  matter,  but  how 
much  more  so  this  year  of  record 
prices.  With  regard  to  how  far  the 
fruit  should  be  thinned,  it  depends  so 
much  on  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
tree,  the  amount  of  moisture  avail- 
able, the  strength  and  fertility  of  the 
soil.  On  strong  bottom  land  a  fairly 
safe  thinning  is  to  leave  the  peaches 
about  a  hand's  breadth  apart.  On 
thin  hill  ground  or  bench  land  more 
space  might  be  given  between  fruits. 
But  if  you  examine  the  trees  on  the 
sround  this  year  after  thinning  and 
then  look  at  what  are  left  on  the  tree. 


you  may  think  you  have  been  overdo- 
ing it,  whereas  you  will  probably  have 
left  too  many  on!  It  is  generally 
found  that  the  set  of  peaches  on  the 
long  fruit  wood  system  requires  less 
manipulation  in  thinning  than  when 
the  wood  has  been  shortened,  espe- 
cially Muir's.  They  do  not  cluster  so 
much  except  at  the  terminal,  where 
there  is  always  a  bunch.  Thinning  can 
be  started  as  soon  as  you  know  what 
peaches  are  going  to  stay  set.  This 
is  an  exceptional  year.  For  the  prom- 
ise of  a  goodly  yield  is  apparently  as- 
sured, yet  record  prices  are  set. 
1919  is  the  year  of  opportunity. 
There  will  be  lean  years  in  the  fu- 
ture as  there  have  been  in  the  past 
and  this  year  will  help  to  even  things 
up.  As  Jupiter  replied  to  the  pray- 
ing waggoner  whose  wheels  were 
mired,  "It's  no  use-  you're  bothering 
Olympia  with  your  players.  Put  your 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  111 
start  the  team.  The  gods  only  help 
those  who  help  themselves.  Get  in 
there  and  scratch  gravel  and  cut  out 
the  hard-luck  story."  It  is  reported 
by  a  man  named  Aesop,  who  claimed 
he  was  there  at  the  time,  that  the  man 
did  as  he  was  bid  and  the  wagon 
rolled  easily  out  onto  hard  ground. 
And  we  know  that  Jupiter's  advice  is 
sound  because  we  have  learned  it  by 
ages  of  experience. 


OBfHABB    AND    YltfEYAKD  IN 
TULARE  COUNTY. 

"Crop  conditions  in  this  part  of  Tu- 
lare County  are  favorable  for  a  rec- 
ord-breaking crop,"  says  Alfred  Gun- 
narson,  a  director  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
who  lives  near  Kingsburg  on  the  Di- 
nuba  road.  "Peaches  are  heavily  set 
and  thinning  has  already  commenced. 
There  will  be  a  larger  crop  of  prunes 
all  over  the  county.  While  apricots 
are  good  in  many  places,  there  are 
some  orchards  that  will  have  a  very 
small  crop.  Apricots  and  peaches  are 
being  irrigated  now  (April  28) ;  a 
time  in  June.  At  present  indications 
point  to  a  large  crop  of  Muscat,  Ma- 
laga and  seedless  grapes,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  judge  before  they  have 
bloomed  and  set  as  there  might  be 
unfavorable  weather  during  this  pe- 
riod. Considerable  sulphuring  is  be- 
ing carried  on  at  this  time,  especially 
on  seedless  in  order  to  control  the 
mildew.  This  early  sulphuring  seems 
to  be  very  important.  One  of  our 
most  successful  ways  of  applying  the 
sulphur  is  with  a  machine  drawn  by 
two  horses,  which  sulphurs  two  rows 
of  vines  at  the  time  and  can  be  set 
for  one  or  two  wires  for  seedless  sul- 
phuring." 


CROP    CONDITIONS    IN  MADERA 
COUNTY. 

In  reply  to  our  enquiry  regarding 
special  conditions  ia  Madera  County, 
George  Marchbank  said:  "I  estimate 
peaches  at  85  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
almonds  65  per  cent,  apricots  55  per 
cent,  plums  70  per  cent,  and  prunes 
85  per  cent.  The  prospect  for  grapes, 
figs  and  olives  is  very  good  at  the 
present  time,  and  Muscats  show  good 
"forms."  Peach  thinning  will  begin 
about  the  7th  of  May.  Vineyardists 
are  busy  sulphuring  now  (April  28). 


VITICULTURAT.  COMMISSIONERS 
OFFER  HELP. 

The  State  Board  of  Viticultural 
Commissioners  extend  its  good  offices 
to  vineyardists  in  an  effort  to  effect 
sales  of  wine  grapes  and  culls  of  table 
grapes  for  the  coming  season  by  sub- 
mitting offers  of  individual  growers  to 
some  three  hundred  purchasers  and 
handlers  of  California  grapes  in  all 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  To 
this  end  men  will  be  sent  to  person- 
ally interview  each  grower,  and  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the 
names  of  all  who  desire  to  sell  their 
tonnage. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

aupfiJ*eul> 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 

oil. 

Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons 
to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay- 
Norris  \iAnSoor 
Piston  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 

Save  Gas 

McQUAY-NORRIS 

=» 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  ring  with  a  record  of  eight  years'  suc- 
cessful performance.  Designed  to  give  uni- 
form pressure  all  around  the  cylinder  wall. 
Stops  leakage  and  enables  your  motor  to 
develop  full  power. 

Wherever  you  ire  you  can  get  McQuay-Norrit 
\  im-Sow  Piston  Rings  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in  over  300  dis- 
tributing points  carry  complete  stocks  of  standard 
sizes  and  over-sizes.  Many  thousands  of  dealers  can 
extend  to  you  our  service,  which  enables  them  to 
specify  your  size  requirements  for  practically  every 
make  or  model  of  motor  without  delay. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2838  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Kill  Thrips 

You  are  losing  money  every  day  there  are  thrips  in  your 
orchard — but  it's  never  too  late  to  kill  them.  The  notion  that  a 
spray  strong  enough  to  kill  thrips  will  hurt  fruit  or  foliage  is 
wrong.  It  isn't  the1  strength  but.  the  penetration  that  counts. 
Your  spray  must  penetrate  the  foliage  clusters  and  the  hairy 
pubescence  of  the  fruit  and  not.  leave  an  oil  residue.  You  can 
spray  safely  and  effectively  with 

MISCIBLE  OIL  NO.  2 
FOR  THRIPS 

This  is  a  high  gravity  oil  with  the  greatest  penetration. 
It  kills  thrips  in  all  stages — eggs,  larvae,  and  adult.  It  saves 
your  crop  from  the  ravishing  of  this  pest.  And  properly  applied 
it  will  not  injure  the  tenderest  buds  and  will  not  spot  fruit  or 
leaves. 

Our  expert  entomologist,  Paul  R.  Jones,  is  a  thrips  specialist 
with  years  of  government  and  commercial  experience.  He  is  in 
the  field  to  help  you  with  your  spray  problems.  His  services  are 
valuable — and  free!   Write  him. 

Insecticide  Dept. 

BALFOUR  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers- of  Universal  Orchard  Sprays, 
350  Califorinia  Street,  San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


ADVANTAGES  Of 
THE  OVERHUNG  PULLEY 

PELTON  centrifugal  pumps — the  overhung 'pulley  type 
— meet  all  requirements.  They  are  short,  heavy  set,  dur- 
able units,  rigidly  put  together  and  capable  of  standing 
heavy  belt  strains.  Because  of  their  construction,  there 
is  no  danger  of  throwing  the  bearings  out  of  alignment 
nor  of  overheating.  The  belt  may  be  quickly  slipped  on 
or  off  over  the  pulley,  as  unlacing  is  not  necessary. 

PELTON  pumps  are  essentially  the  iiirmert  pump. 

See  your  nearest  deader. 

Devenney  &  PratherCo,  Waaco. 
Farm  Equipment  Co..  Chi.  o 
Ophir  Hardware  Co..  Ororille. 
Wise  Hardware  Co..  Modesto. 


PELTON 


McCormiek  Saeltzer  Co..  Red- 
ding. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville. 

Commercial  Electric  Co., 
Stockton. 

R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced. 

Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno. 

J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 

Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger. 


D.   Stephenson.  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap.  Ringaburg. 
C.  A.  HugheB.  Oroai. 
Ulmer    Machinery    Co..  Por- 
terville. 

Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co..  Sacramento. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1900  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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QUICK  AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


ON  the  farm  the  Nash  Quad,  which 
which  drives  and  brakes  on  all 
four  wheels,  is  especially  suitable. 
With  practically  double  the  traction 
efficiency  of  ordinary  trucks,  it  hauls 
its  load  over  plowed  fields  and 
through  soft  stubble  without  diffi- 
culty. 

In  hauling  grain  the  Quad  with  proper 
trailer  equipment  cuts  the  number  of  trips 
necessary  in  half  and  so  saves  the  farmer 
both  time  and  labor. 

We  will  exhibit  at  the 
Tractor  Demonstration,  Sacramento,  May  6-11. 

PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 


May  3.  1919 


I  \TYERSITY  FARM  PICNIC  THOR- 
OUGHLY ENJOYED. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  University 
Farm  Picnic  took  place  at  Davis  last 
Saturday  (April  26),  at  which  time 
i  here  was  the  usual  large  attendance, 
though  less  than  last  year,  perhaps. 
The  demonstration  exhibits  were 
very  complete,  many  of  them  consti- 
tuting complete  lectures  by  just  fol- 
lowing them  through  in  sequence.  In 
the  seed  house  there  was  a  fine  exhibit 
of  field  crops  and  a  demonstration 
was  given  of  the  dressing  of  seed  for 
the  control  of  smut.  Also  a  demon- 
stration of  separating  barley  from 
seed  wheat. 

Horticulture. 

An  exhibit  that  attracted  large  in- 
terest was  a  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  the  spray  gun  instead  of  the 
long  rod.  Bean's  newest  gun  and  the 
Hardie  were  used  and  the  pressure 
was  kept  at  about  225  pounds.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  mist  in  tall  trees 
produced  by  the  guns  was  clearly 
shown. 

In  the  Horticultural  Building  good 
illustrations  of  pruning  were  demon- 
strated by  draft  and  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  trees  and  limbs  actually 
pruned.  Also  results  were  outlined 
of  cross  pollination  in  almonds,  pears, 
plums  and  prunes.  Crown  gall  and 
curled  leaf  in  peaches  (which  latter 
seems  extra  virulent  this  year)  were 
shown,  together  with  the  method  of 
avoiding  damage  from  them.  One 
very  timely  and  striking  exhibit  was 
a  branch  of  apricot  badly  infected 
with  brown  rot.  Because  in  our  trav- 
els round  we  have  had  very  positive 
opinions  expressed  that  the  injury 
was  due  to  (1)  frost,  (2)  rain,  (3) 
injury  from  spraying  material,  (4) 
sour  sap,  (5)  injudicious  pruning,  (6) 
scale.    And — 

"A  man  convinced  against  his  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

The  new  disinfectant  (cyanide  of 
mercury)  for  pear  blight  and  method 
of  using  it  were  shown;  also  all  kinds 
of  spraying  salts,  infusions  and  emul- 
sions together  with  pruning  saws, 
shears  and  grafting  tools. 

Root  stocks  of  many  varieties  were 
shown:  preserved,  so  that  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  bark  might  be  ap- 
parent, also  many  photographs  oi 
actual  results  obtained  by  different 
conditions  of  usage.  Exhibits  of  vary- 
ing quantities  of  sulphur  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  sulphuring  machines 
was  given  in  the  same  building. 

Power  and  Implements. 

In  the  shops  a  very  complete  ex- 
hibit of  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds 
was  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  the  user  very  clearly  the 
inward  workings  of  his  machine  and 
bow  to  remedy  troubles.  These  In- 
cluded tractors,  stationery  engines 
and  pumps  as  well  as  plows,  disks, 
binders  and  all  the  various  tools  that 
go  to  make  up  the  farmer's  outfit  in 
any  line. 

The  veterinary  science  exhibit  of  in- 
struments, apparatus,  medicaments 
and  other  paraphenalia  was  also  very 
complete  and  well  attended.  Models 
and  plans  of  farm  buildings  and  silos 
that  have  been  perfected  by  science 
and  of  which  blue  prints  can  be  ob- 
tained were  shown  in  sufficiently 
large  size  to  be  demonstrated  without 
explanation,  because  the  smallest  de- 
tails were  shown. 

A  great  many  parties  visited  the 
pruning  demonstration  tracts,  though 
little  can  really  be  learned  from  them 
unless  a  demonstrator  is  along  to  ex- 
plain. Because  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  experimental  and 
not  by  any  means  all  demonstrations 
of  perfections — many  "horrible  ex- 
amples" have  been  left,  but  not  for 
emulation. 

The  usual  parade  and  the  usual 
splendid  weather  was  ours  and  we 
departed,  thankful  for  the  fine  sys- 
tem of  highways  that  now  connect  us 
with  what  must  become  the  Mecca  of 
all  earnest  sons  of  the  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Some  of  the  handsomer  waists  are 
made  of  double  Georgette  crepe — two 
thicknesses  of  crepe  being  used  of 
contrasting  color. 


THEODORE  PAYNE 
OUR 

1919  SEED  CATALOG 

Now  Ready 

It  is  as  full  of  useful  information 
as  ever.  You  cannot  aflord  to  be 
without  it.  A  postcard  with  your 
address  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St,    Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Special  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  applica- 
tion, describing:  construction  of  Test  Special 
Belt.  Sample  also  sent.  Tell  us  your 
belt  troubles. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO. 
510  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  frets.] 


The  Woodland  Almond  Crop. 

The  almond  crop  at  Woodland  will 
apparently  yield  100  per  cent  this 
year.  George  Atterbury,  who  has  a 
large  acreage  northwest  of  Woodland, 
will  have  the  largest  crop  he  ever  had. 
He  irrigates  so  that  the  trees  are 
never  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture 
and  are  therefore  always  in  vigorous 
condition. 

Canned  Cnred  Prunes. 

The  California  canned  prune  has 
"caught  on"  wherever  it  has  been  sent. 
The  cooking  it  receives  at  the  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers'  Canning  factory 
sends  it  to  the  consumer's  table  ready 
to  eat  and  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition. With  the  fruit  in  good  shape 
the  possibilities  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can markets  and  the  Orient,  especially 
tropical  sections,  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased. For  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
thus  indefinitely,  and  is  ready  for  the 
table  without  the  trouble,  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  cooking. 

Record  Plantings  in  Stanislaus. 

"More  trees  have  been  planted  this 
year  in  Stanislaus  county  than  any 
year  in  its  history,"  says  Horticultu- 
ral Commissioner  A.  L.  Rutherford. 
The  chief  planting  "has  taken  place 
around  Modesto,  Waterford,  and  Oak- 
dale  irrigation  districts  and  in  the 
Patterson  district.  Almonds,  figs, 
peaches  and  apricots  were  the  chief 
varieties  of  fruit  set  out. 

Orchard  Piped  for  Spraying. 

Mrs.  Cochran  of  Healdsburg,  who 
has  some  135  acres  in  prunes  on  the 
"island"  between  Dry  Creek  and  the 
Russian  River,  has  her  orchard  piped 
for  spraying  though  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  use  it  this  spring.  We  noticed 
in  the  old  orchard,  which  is  30  years 
old,  that  the  branches  were  supported 
by  wires.  Instead  of  wiring  each 
branch  to  its  opposite,  the  wires  are 
all  fastened  to  a  central  ring,  so  that 
if  a  wire  breaks,  only  one  branch  is 
released.  There  is  a  fine  irrigation 
well  on  the  place  with  electri  power, 
which  is  used  for  irrigating  truck  land 
along  Dry  Creek.  The  quality  of  the 
prunes  raised  here  is  unsurpassed. 

Fall  Irrigation  Pays. 

"Fruit  sets  better  in  the  interior 
valleys  anyway  where  late  fall  irriga- 
tion is  practised,"  says  George  H. 
Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture. If  the  leaves  drop  too  early, 
trees  do  not  enter  the  winter  in  vig- 
orous enough  condition  to  set  a  crop 
of  fruit.  Mr.  Hecke,  who  is  a  fruit 
grower  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Wood- 
land in  Yolo  county,  is  now  giving  his 
trees  the  second  irrigation  (April  25), 
the  first  one  having  been  given  nearly 
two  months  ago.  The  trees  were  irri- 
gated after  the  crop  was  off  gener- 
ally, though  last  year's  rain  did  the 
trick  for  1918. 

Old  Apricot  Trees  Unpmned. 

We  recently  went  into  a  25-year-old 
apricot  orchard  near  Hollister  belong- 
ing to  the  Boynton  Bros.  It  was 
claimed  that  this  orchard  has  not  been 
pruned  for  years  though  the  trees 
were  started  well.  There  is  a  very 
light  crop  on  it  this  year  for  such 
large  trees,  whose  size  may  be  imag- 
ined from  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
bore  as  high  as  36  boxes  to  the  tree 
last  year.  A  seven-year-old  orchard 
belonging  to  the  same  growers  are  in 
fine  shape  to  bear  large  crops. 

Installing  Pehydrater  for  Prunes,  Etc 
Fred  Ewer,  a  wine  and  grape-grower 
of  Rutherford,  will  install  a  Casey  De- 
hydrating Plant  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  prunes  and  trying  it  out  on 
wine  grapes.  A  great  deal  of  wine  of 
good  quality  was  made  up  from  dehy- 
drated grapes  last  year  and  provision 
is  being  made  for  a  much  larger  ship- 
ping this  year.  Mr.  Ewer's  experi- 
ments will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  the  vineyardists  of  Napa  county, 
whose  wine  grape  industry  exceeds  all 
others  in  production. 

Twelve  Western  States 
Have  promised  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  great  Fruit  Growers'  and 


Farm  Convention  at  Riverside  to  be 
held  May  26-31.  These  states  want  to 
league  themselves  with  us  for  the  pro- 
tection of  plant  industry  in  every  way 
and  to  adopt  uniform  regulations  to 
that  end. 

Strawberry  Acreage  and  Demand. 

As  we  mentioned  last  week  the 
strawberry  acreage  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  have  declined  30  per 
cent  from  last  year.  There  is  also  an 
exceptionally  heavy  demand  from 
canners  this  year  in  California,  not 
only  for  strawberries,  but  for  bush 
berries  as  Veil,  which  will  result  in 
high  prices  throughout.  California's 
acreage  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
4,000  acres,  and  Oregon's  at  445  acres 
(as  compared  with  3,184  acres  in 
1916!).  New  Jersey's  strawberry  acre- 
age has  fallen  from  5,015  acres  in 
1916  to  24  acres  for  1919.  The  total 
acreage  in  strawberries  in  the  United 
States  was  107,000  in  1917;  83,139 
acres  in  1918,  and  is  only  58,159  in 
this  present  year  of  grace. 
Standardized  Apples. 

Two  Australian  States,  Tasmania 
and  Victoria,  have  adopted  standard 
grades  in  apples.  Both  of  these  states 
are  heavy  suppliers  of  the  New  South 


Wales  markets.  The  latter  state  has 
not  yet  adopted  the  standard,  but  un- 
less they  want  to  sell  their  fruit  at  the 
C  grade  their  markets  will  be  entirely 
captured  by  their  progressive  breth- 
ren. 

The  Canning  Industry  "A-boiling.*' 

The  Pacific  Coast  canning  industry 
is  sailing  along  on  the  frothing  cur- 
rent of  prosperity,  created  by  a  del- 
uge of  orders  from  all  parts.  This 
great  industry  now  ranks  third  in  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  produc- 
ing supplies.  It  is  estimated  that  10,- 
000  acres  of  additional  fruit  and  vege- 
table land  will  be  planted  this  year 
for  the  canneries. 

It  is  said  that  an  oversupply  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not 
possible  for  a  number  of  years.  Cali- 
fornia's canning,  curing,  drying,  pre- 
serving, pickling  and  by-product  es- 
tablishments are  making  us  famous 
the  world  over. 
Erosion  and  Water  Supply. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Simons  of  St.  Helena 
(Rancho  Manzanita)  says  that  the  ap- 
plied science  of  forestry  should  gu 
hand  in  hand  with  instruction  in  land 
improvement.  He  instanced  the  ero- 
sion that  has  taken  place  in  his  own 
vicinity  by  denuding  the  steep  hills  of 
all  vegetation  and  even  where  un- 
plowed,  the  soil  is  washed  off  clear 
down  to  clay.  Springs  have  dried  up 
and  percolation,  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  lower  lands,  has  ceased  the 
wa'er  running  away  on  the  surface. 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR. 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUSSELL 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


S A X  JOSE,  CAL. 


You  Will  Never  Go  Back 

to  the  Grain 
Sack  Method 


No  matter  how  low  the  cost  of  sacks  may  be,  the  bulk  method  of  handling 
grain  will  always  be  more  practical,  more  effective  and  more  economical  than 
the  sack  method — especially  when  you  use  the 

JOHNfeDEERE 

Tubular  Steel  Grain  Elevator 


You  save  the  cost  of  sacks;  you  save 
the  cost  of  sacking;  you  handle  your  grain 
in  less  time  and  with  less  help  when  you 
use  the  John  Deere  Elevator. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  grain  per  minute 
— that  is  the  big  capacity  of  the  John  Deere 
Elevator  with  a  three  to  six-horse-power  farm 
engine.  You  control  the  capacity  by  means  of 
an  adjustable  gate  in  the  hopper,  to  adapt  the 
elevator  to  the  power  applied — a  big  advantage. 

The  hopper  folds  up  out  of  the  way.  You 
drive  up  the  load  and  lower  the  hopper — no 
backing  of  the  load. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  there  is  no  warp- 
ing or  decaying — the  John  Deere  will  last  almost 
a  lifetime.  The  elevator,  built  of  3  16-inch  steel 
well  tubing  into  which  fit  round  flights,  handles 


all  kinds  of  small  grain  without  wasting  or  crack- 
ing. 

John  Deere  Tubular  Steel  Elevators  are  fur- 
nished in  two  types — the  John  Deere  Portable, 
a  twenty-three-foot  mounted  outfit,  and  the  John 
Deere  Pony,  a  seventeen-foot  unmounted  outfit. 
Choose  the  type  that  meets  your  needs. 

Cross  Sacks  Off  Your 
Yearly  Expense  List 

Adopt  the  bulk  handling  method, 
get  a  John  Deere  Elevator  and  let  it 
save  you  money  for  years  to  come:  We 
have  a  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
John  Deere  Elevators.  Write  for  it  to- 
day. ASK  FOR  PACKAGE  T-3.  25 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions. 


Auto  Tax  Would  Pave  Roads. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  of  the  Iowa  High- 
ways Transport  Committee,  in  speak- 
ing of  their  proposed  State  bond  issue 
•of  50  million  dollars  points  out  that 
these  bonds  could  be  retired  in  20 
years  from  the  automobile  tax  alone, 
which  would  include  not  only  the  50 
million  dollars  principal,  but  about 
37  million  dollars  besides  to  pay  the 
interest  and  upkeep  on  roads.  The 
point  is  also  made  by  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  in  Iowa  the  365,000  automobiles 
traveling  an  average  of  3,000  miles  per 
year  would  save  10  million  dollars  a 
year  if  they  saved  1  cent  a  mile  by 
•driving  over  paved  highways  rather 
than  dirt  roads. 
Western  Hay  Markets. 

Firm  demand  for  hay  seems  gen- 
eral throughout  all  of  the  western 
markets,  except  in  Texas,  according 
to  the  market  review  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  San  Fran- 
cisco received  heavy  shipments  to  fill 
government  contracts.  Los  Angeles 
reports  stocks  light,  but  the  market 
firmer.  Fallon,  Nevada,  reports  the 
market  $2  higher  than  the  week  pre- 
vious. Yuma,  Arizona,  had  a  firm  hay 
market,  but  a  dollar  higher  than  the 
week  previous.  Ogden  reports  strong 
demand,  and  smaller  stocks.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  reports  choice  hay  very 
scarce  and  the  market  showing  a 
firmer  tone. 

Bean  Vine  Piler  Saves  Cost. 

Sometimes  in  harvesting  beans  with 
a  sled  cutter  an  occasional  vine  re- 
mains uncut.  Then  the  man  who 
forks  the  vines  into  piles  will  strip 
all  the  pods  from  that  vine,  according 
to  H.  E.  Harris,  of  Santa  Barbara 
County.  In  1916  Mr.  Harris  bought 
a  "piler  machine."  This  cuts  all  of 
the  roots  under  two  windrows  at  once, 
slightly  under  the  ground,  and  draws 
the  windrows  together.  Thus  the  pil- 
ing men  can  do  so  much  Quicker  work 
that  Mr.  Harris  now  charges  himself 
less  than  half  of  the  previous  cost  for 
piling,  and  only  very  slightly  more 
for  the  windrowing  and  cutting. 
U.  S.  Seeds  to  Reforest  Nations. 

Owing  to  devastating  floods,  China 
has  begun  an  active  policy  of  refor- 
estation, and  has  asked  for  co-opera- 
tion by  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. The  plan  is  to  start  a  system 
of  seed  exchange  with  the  United 
States.  The  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation has  plans  under  way  to  as- 
sist in  the  reforestation  of  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  Something  like 
one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  for- 
est was*  the  toll  of  war  in  France 
alone,  while  Belgium  lost  practically 
all  of  its  timber.  Great  Britain  used 
one-half  of  her  total  forest  area — 
about  450,000  acres — for'  war  work. 
Kern  County  Pima  Cotton. 

To  the  Editor:  I  congratulate  your 
paper  on  your  presentation  of  the  cot- 
ton question.  Yeu  certainly  gave  the 
idea  in  a  nutshell.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  what  you  said  about  the 
Firestone  Tire  Co.  About  130  acres 
of  Pima  Egyptian  cotton  are  being 
planted  here.  No  other  varieties  are 
being  planted,  for  which  I  am  thank- 
ful as  it  will  give  us  a  better  market 
for  our  product.  The  Interstate  ex- 
periment will  be  conducted  at  our 
place  this  year.  There  will  be  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  cotton  planted  in  a 
small  plot  of  ground. — W.  F.  Gerrans, 
Shafter,  Kern  county. 
Poisoned  Grain  for  Prairie  Dog  Pests. 

One  million  acres  or  six  counties 
of  Arizona  will  be  sprinkled  with  car- 
loads of  poisoned  grain  this  month, 
which  is  expected  to  kill  15,000,000 
prairie  dogs.  These  rodents  annually 
destroy  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  crops  and  forage  on  the  cattle 
ranges.  Thousands  are  already  be- 
ing killed  daily  by  state  and  federal 
workers,  but  as  the  pests  propagate 
so  rapidly,  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
planned  to  exterminate  them. 
Squirrels  Also  to  Bite  the  Dust. 

The  Biological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  prepared 
twenty  tons  of  poisoned  wheat  for 


the  destruction  of  squirrels  in  Ne- 
vada. The  poisoned  grain  is  being 
put  up  in  four,  ten,  and  fifty  pound 
containers.  The  cost  to  farmers  is 
five  cents  a  pound,  about  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  poison. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for  it,  and 
orders  are  coming  in  rapidly. 
Farm  Hands  Returning  to  the  Land. 

Since  the  ending  of  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  farm  labor  supply 
has  increased  to  83  per  cent  of  the 
demand.  The  West  is  said  to  have  a 
labor  supply  of  88  per  cent  of  the  de- 
mand. California  leads  with  91  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  needed. 
These  reports  are  most  welcome  to  the 
wheat  growers  who  forecast  the  great- 
est wheat  crop  in  the  world's  history. 

California  grows  90  per  cent  of  the 
onion,  beet  and  carrot  seed  produced 
in  the  United  States.  It  took  nearly 
35,000  acres  of  land  to  grow  the  $3,- 
500,000  worth  of  vegetable  seed  last 
year. 


"Red  Crown"  is  straight-distilled, 
all-refinery  gasoline.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 


^Gasoline 
°f Quality 


The  Wheat 
Tractor  (oper- 
ated by  one 
man)  pulls 
three  plows 
with  ca»f —  in 
every  kind  of 
weather, 
through  all 
kinds    of  soil. 


You  can  haul 
your  crops  to 
market  by 
changing  in  a 
few  minutes  to 
these  rubber- 
tired  road 
wheels.  This  is 
an  E  X  C  L,  U- 
SIVE  "Wheat'' 
feature. 


A  practical  tractor  for  practical  farmers 

The  Wheat  Tractor  has  earned  its  title  "World's  Standard" — just  as  truly  as 
wheat  has  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the  world's  standard  of  food-stuffs.  That 
is  the  reason  why  you  should  not  invest  your  money  in  a  tractor  until  you  have 
seen  and  investigated  the  Wheat  Tractor.  The  tractor  every  farmer  will  event- 
ually want  to  own,  is  the  one  that :   

Send  for  this  free  booklet  before 

you  buy  your  tractor. 


1.  Does  all  his  field  work  perfectly,  yet  with 
the  greatest  possible  saving  of  man-power 
(the  "Wheat"  is  a  one-man  tractor.) 

2»  Furnishes  ample  power,  easily  applied,  for 
for  every  stationary  power  need  on  the 
farm. 

3.  Handles  his  road  work — including  the 
hauling  of  his  crops  to  market. 

4.  Stands  up  under  the  continuous  hard  usage 
that  any  tractor  receives. 

Because  the  Wheat  Tractor  is  the  only  tractor  that 
meets  all  these  requirements  you  will  want  to  know 
more  about  it  for  your  own  protection  before  you 
decide  on  your  tractor.  Write  today  for  our  new 
book,  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Wheat  Tractor 
dealer. 


Published  by  a  farmer — for 
farmers,  it  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  about  the 
thing's  you  should  demand 
in  the  tractor  you  buy:  in- 
cludes complete  description: 
price,  and  illustrations  of 
the  Wheat  Tractor.  For 
your  own  protection  write 
for  this  today. 


Hession  Tiller  «ft  Tractor  Corporation 
Buffalo,  JV  Y. 


HESSION  TILLER  &  TRACTOR  CORPORATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 
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HORTICULTUEAL  JOTTIXS. 

The  Tulare  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  is  about  to  commence 
mapping  the  orange  district  for  grey 
scale.  About  6,000  acres  come  under 
the  survey. 

The  first  box  of  cherries  shipped 
East  from  Vacaville  was  sold  in  Chi- 
cago for  $50 — nearly  $5  a  pound.  The 
box  came  from  the  Edith  A.  Buck 
ranch  and  weighed  eleven  pounds. 

Over  5,000  olive  trees  have  been 
planted  in  Yuba  county  this  season. 
Olives  lead  all  other  fruits  for  the 
year  in  this  county,  according  to 
George  W.  Harvey,  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner. 

D.  B.  Grap  of  Fowler  has  installed 
a  "Sahara  Dryer"  to  finish  curing  his 
raisins.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
dryer  say  that  it  will  do  the  work  and 
results  will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  his  neighbors. 

This  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
"locuet  years"  on  record,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  California  is  not  named  as  one  of 
the  States  where  they  are  to  appear 
in  alarming  numbers. 

Las*  year  Georgia  shipped  about 
8,000  carloads  of  peaches.  The  esti- 
mate for  this  year  is  from  5,000  to  6,- 
000  carloads.  Texas  shipped  1,000  car- 
loads, which  will  probably  reach  a  10 
per  cent  increase  this  year. 

California  oranges  are  in  strong  de- 
mand in  European  markets,  it  is  re- 
ported, "Fancy"  oranges  selling  over- 
seas for  $15  a  box.  Fancy  Navels  are 
selling  as  high  as  $7.15  a  box  in  New 
York  and  California  lemons  at  $4.50 
a  box. 

The  reason  that  the  Muir  peach  has 
become  the  favorite  of  the  freestones 
with  dried  peach  men  is  because  it  is 
the  only  variety  which  the  Peach  As- 
sociation finds  peels  perfectly.  And 
the  Association  controls  the  patent  of 
the  peeler. 

There  are  22  mills  in  California  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  redwood 
lumber,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about 
500,000,000  feet  a  year.  The  total  red- 
wood shipments  in  1918  amounted  to 
about  390,000,000  feet,  of  which  some 
24,000,000  feet  were  shipped  to  for- 
eign countries. 

George  D.  Kellogg  and  Sons,  who 
have  been  in  the  fruit  packing  and 
shipping  business  at  Newcastle  for 
nearly  forty  years,  have  sold  out  to 
the  Producers'  Fruit  Co.  Kellogg  was 
one  of  the  first  men  to  urge  standard- 
ization of  fruit. 

Higher  prices  and  better  quality  of 
canned  goods  is  predicted  for  the  com- 
ing season  by  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation. The  scarcity  of  labor  and 
ihe  high  cost  of  material  were  named 
as  the  chief  causes  of  increased  prices 
together  with  the  H.  C.  L.  in  general. 

Two  new  black  scale  parasites 
brought  from  Australia  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture  are  be- 
ing bred  at  the  State  Insectory— the 
Coceophagus  orientalis,  which  breeds 
on  the  half  grown  black  scale,  and  the 
Aphycus  lounsberyi,  which  also 
breeds  on  the  young  scale — easy 
names  to  remember. 

Every  tree  is  a  potential  wireless 
tower,  according  to  General  Squire, 
Chief  Signaller  U.  S.  A.,  who  tells 
how  the  American  Army  in  France 
with  a  string  of  tree-top  stations, 
read  messages  from  ships  at  sea  and 
the  principal  European  radio  stations. 
Eucalyptus  and  California  redwoods 
would  serve  the  purpose  admirably. 

Prunes  and  almonds  seem  to  be 
generally  well  set  in  the  Chico  dis- 
trict (Butte  County)  and  "people  look 
for  it  to  be  a  great  fruit  year,"  says 
says  John  Guill,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Chico 
is  a  live  busines  town  in  the  midst  of 
a  highly  productive  land  area.  Its 
denizens  know  how  to  "make  hay- 
while  the  sun  shines." 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company  has 
reduced  the  price  of  its  shares  of 
stock  from  $100  to  $1  a  share,  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  shares  from 
25,000  to  2,500,000.  This  is  due  to 
plans  for  expansion  in  1919.  The  Com- 
pany will  increase  its  capital  stock 
$1,350,000  in  three  years.  This  will 
make  a  total  of  paid-up  capital  of  $2,- 
500,000.  The  growers  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  small  percentage  of 
payment  for  raisins  in  capital  stock. 


The  majority  of  Sutter  County 
peach  growers,  who  happen  to  have 
their  crops  tied  up  on  five  and  ten 
year  contracts  at  prices  ranging  from 
$22.50  to  $27  a  ton,  will  have  these 
prices  raised  to  $35  a  ton  this  year 
by  agreement  with  the  California 
Canners'  League  members.  Midsum- 
mer clings,  however,  are  excepted, 
the  price  on  them  to  be  $32.50  a  ton. 
Growers  who  are  hot  under  contract 
are  expected  to  make  anything  from 
$70  to  $85  a  ton. 


A  sulphuring  hood  for  grapes  has 
been  devised  by  A.  E.  Way,  Viticul- 
turist  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Kearney,  and  W.  A.  McCutcheon, 


Assistant  Farm  Adviser  of  Fresno. 
The  apparatus  was  called  forth  by  the 
damage  suflercd  from  rain  last  Sep- 
tember. 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant  the   rig-lit   variety   lor  your   purpose,  whether  you  are   (crowing   for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing  lor  cattle,  horses,  hog-*,  goats,  rabbits  or  poultry 
See  the  1U10  Catalog  of  the 

Aggeler  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

U20  SO.  SPRIXG  ST..  LOS  ANGELES. 


FORD  CAR  OWNERS! 
You  Need  Goodrich 
"Three-Seventy-Fives" 


BECAUSE  they  make  more  of  your  car 
to  you  and  your  work,  in  comfort,  econ- 
omy, and  power  to  do. 

"Three-Seventy-Fives" — their  name  comes 
from  their  size,  31x334  inches — are  built  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  Ford  cars. 

Made  bigger  than  ordinary  size  tires — more 
fabric  and  rubber  in  them,  bulkier  through 
and  through,  with  wider  tread — they  lift  a 
Ford  car  to  a  new  field  of  efficiency.  They 
lessen  stress  and  strain  on  your  car. 

Though  they  are  an  inch  larger  in 
circumference,  and  a  full  3  %  inches 
in  cross  section,  they  fit  30-inch 
Ford  car  rims.  They  come  only  with 
the  five  safety  bar  tread. 

Their  slightly  higher  cost  is  quickly  wiped 
out  in  greater  comfort,  and  in  their  longer 
life.  Go  to  a  Goodrich  dealer  and  ask  him 
for  "Three-Seventy-Fives"  and  you  will  get 
an  easier  riding,  finer  looking  car,  able  to 
do  more  and  harder  work  fpr  you. 

For  a  higher  power  car,  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Cord  Tires  give  more  power  to  you.  For 
a  truck,  a  growing  factor  on  the  farm,  use 
Goodrich  Truck  Tires. 

Remember  always,  that  a  farm  on  a  Good- 
rich basis  is  saving  money  in  its  tires. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer 
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Jr.  Monarch  Presses 

(Portable,  Belt  or  Borne  Power) 
Are  guaranteed  to  excel  any  other 
baler  made. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 
|HAY  PRESS  CO. 
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PAPER-MESH  AND  BURLAP  BAGS. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Raisers  of  onions  and  similar  crops, 
not  including  potatoes,  may  well  take 
advantage  of  the  three  or  four 'cents 
per  bag  lower  cost  for  open-woven 
bags  which  are  now  in  the  market. 
For  the  past  year  or  two  a  few  onion 
shipments  have  been  made  in  paper 
net  bags  of  about  %  inch  mesh.  These 
are  made  in  the  East,  and  are  highly 
satisfactory  to  dealers  and  shippers, 
being  plenty  strong  and  giving  good 
ventilation.  Dealers  use  them  with 
meat  satisfaction  for  onions  just  taken 
out  of  cold  storage.  Such  onions  are 
very  likely  to  sweat,  and  if  stored  or 
shipped  in  common  tightly  woven  bags 
they  are  likely  not  to  dry  out,  but 
may  rot.  With  open  woven  bags  they 
dry  out  very  promptly  and  in  fine 
shape.  They  also  show  up  well  on  dis- 
play. But  the  paper  net  bags  prove 
quite  unsatisfactory  if  they  get  wet 
either  by  rain  or  by  the  juice  of  prod- 
ucts contained  in  them,  which  may 
become  bruised. 

We  have  in  mind  one  large  bag 
manufacturer  of  San  Francisco  who 
says  he  can  quote  and  least  a  third 
cent  lower  price  on  open  woven  light- 
weight burlap  bags,  which  will  not  be 
so  badly  affected  by  moisture,  and  are 
safe  from  bursting  in  ordinary  ship- 
ments. 

Most  ordinary  bags  come  from  In- 
dia, and  require  a  50  or  60  day  jour- 
ney on  the  water.  About  fifty  mil- 
lin  "Calcutta  bags,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  available  for  the  present  season's 
crops  in  California.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  million  of  these  are  already 
bought  and  mostly  on  the  way.  Bur- 
lap bags  additional  to  the  50,000,000 
could  hardly  be  made  on  orders  given 
now,  in  time  to  deliver  them  before 
the  California  grain  harvest  is  over, 
although  perhaps  they  could  be  deliv- 
ered in  August.  The  market  at  this 
writing  is  quoted  at  12c  for  ten-ounce 
grata  bags,  11c  for  the  19%x34  twelve- 
ounce  burlap  bean  bags  18  x  32  and 
8%c  for  ten-ounce  burlap  bean'bags. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  price  "  of 
?rain  bags  has  gone  up  during  the 
past  month,  the  low  price  having  been 
10c.  These  quotations  are  in  whole- 
sale quantities  for  cash  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  WHEAT  CONDITIONS. 

California  on  April  1  had  the  best 
showing  for  a  wheat  crop  since  1905, 
according  to  the  report  of  J.  E.  Rick- 
ards,  field  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  acreage 
sown  for  1919  was  the  largest  in  re- 
cent years,  totalling  899,000  acres. 
For  the  past  ten  years  about  90  per 
rent  of  the  wheat  sown  has  been  har- 
vested. Figuring  the  abandonment  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  present  year's 
planting,  its  condition  on  April  1 
would  have  indicated  a  yield  of  about 
16,400,000  bushels.  About  330,000 
acres  were  sown  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  Its  condition  on  April  1  was 
101  per  cent  of  normal.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  about  234,000  acres 
were  sown,  and  its  condition  was 
about  97  per  cent.  In  the  Coast 
counties,  from  Alameda  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  inclusive,  about  108,000  acres 
showed  a  condition  of  106  per  cent. 
South  of  the  Tehachapi  about  80,000 
acres  showed  a  condition  of  92  per 
cent.  Since  April  1  there  has  been  a 
notable  need  for  more  moisture,  and 
some  reports  have  shown  an  alarming 
state  of  mind  regarding  the  acreage 
likely  to  be  abandoned. 

LARGE   BULK   GRAIN  STATIONS 
DESIRED. 


Practically  all  of  those  who  an- 
swered the  advertisement  of  the  Calco 
bulk  grain  4-bin  loading  station  which 
ran  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  few 
weeks  ago,  requested  information  for 
a  loading  station  of  greater  capacity; 
and  a  system  of  bins  such  as  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  of  April  26th,  has 
met  considerable  popularity.  At  least 
three  of  these  seem  sure  to  be  built 
this  season. 


The  ranges  are  now  reported  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  as  the  late  rains 
have  done  a  world  of  good.  The  sod 
is  thick  set  and  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  hay.  Even 
so,  a  large  number  of  silos  are  being 
built  by  progressive  stockmen. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


Mi 


ore  work,  more  days  in  the  year 


th< 


H.  G.  Saddoris  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  re- 
ports that  the  use  of  his  Cleveland  Tractor 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  harvest  his  grain  last 
Summer  in  half  the  time  required  when  he  used 
horses,  and  with  less  help.  In  fact,  his  14- 
year-old  boy  operated  the  tractor,  pulling  one 
binder,  and  accomplished  as  much  in  the  same 
time  as  could  have  been  done  by  two  horse- 
pulled  binders,  each  pulled  by  a  four-horse  team. 

This  man,  like  thousands  of  other  farmers, 
requires  a  tractor  that  will  do  a  variety  of  farm 
work.  A  tractor — that  is  economical  in 
operation 

— that  is  built  rugged  enough  to  stand  up 
under  the  strain  of  hard,  gruelling  work 

—that  is  capable  of  doing  the  whole  job 
from  plowing  to  harvesting. 

The  Cleveland  is  built  to  supply  practically 
all  the  power  needed  on  the  average  farm.  It 
is  designed  and  built  by  practical  men  who 
know  what  a  farm  tractor  must  stand. 

It  is  economical  in  its  use  of  kerosene  and 
oil — and  is  small  enough  to  be  used  profitably 
on  both  light  and  heavy  jobs. 


And  when  it  comes  to  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed — plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  and 
planting,  the  Cleveland  Tractor's  track-laying 
construction  enables  it  to  go  over  soft,  plowed 
ground  that  causes  the  ordinary  machine .  to 
"wallow"  and  "labor".  And,  it  does  the 
work  more  efficiently  than  can  be  done  with 
mules  or  horses.  The  power  of  the  Cleve- 
land is  used  to  pull  the  implement  not  to  "dig 
out "  the  tractor  itself.  Its  broad  traction  sur- 
face and  light  weight  per  square  inch  enables 
the  Cleveland  to  "  step  lightly,"  and  so  it  does 
not  pack,  down  the  soil  behind  it. 

The  Cleveland  also  will  reap,  bind,  thresh, 
haul,  drag  dead  weights,  cut  ensilage,  fill  silos, 
'  saw  wood  and  do  the  scores  of  other  jobs 
about  the  farm  that  require  tractive  and  sta- 
tionary power. 

There's  a  great,  expanding  market  for  the 
Cleveland.  Every  day  more  and  more  farmers 
are  discovering  its  real  worth.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  producer  of  tank- type  tractors  in  the  world 


»    fi>  .'»'A  .  ww 


Mr.  C.  E.  Everett  of  North  Cambridge  St.,  Orange,  Calif.,  writes  under  date  of  March  17th,  1919 : 
"My  Cleveland  Tractor,  bought  in  June,  1918,  has  given  me  every  satisfaction.    In  my  opinion  it  is  the 
only  tractor  on  the  market  suitable  for  orchard  work,  being  easily  handled,  gets  closer  to  the  trees,  with- 
out injury,  than  with  horses.    So  far  my  upkeep  expense  is  negligible,  while  the  cost  of  operation  is  sur- 
prisingly low." 

Send  for  "The  Story  of  Cleveland  Tractor  Company,"  illustrated.  Free  as  long  as  our  supply  lasts. 

"SO  Minutes  from  Service" 


mm 


T~>  I  STFi  I  BT-TTE: 

PEERLESS  *   CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  -  BRISCOE 

1616- 1624  S.  FIGUEROA  ST.  -  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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MOLINE 


BINDER 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 
(tied  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivator* 
Grain  Drill* 
Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 
Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loader* 
Hay  Stacker* 
Crain  Binder! 
Corn  Binder* 
Pitle**  Scale* 
Spreader* 
Wagon* 
Moline-Univeraai  Tracto 
Stephen*  Salient  Six 
Automobile* 


Absolute  dependability  during  rush  of  harvest 
season,  plus  service  without  delays  or  breakdowns 
makes  Moline  Grain  Binders  popular  with  every 
farmer  who  uses  one.  For  over  50  years,  Moline 
Crain  Binders  have  been  giving  such  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Owners  tell  us  without  reservation  or  condition 
that  Moline  Crain  Binders  are  positively  de- 
pendable— that  they  are  exceptionally  light  in 
draft,  and  that  they  do  good  clean  work  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  grain. 

Moline  Crain  Binders  give  every  owner  the 
same  dependable  service. 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  they  do- 
Cutting   apparatus    is   the    heaviest  and 
strongest  made.    Heavy  guards  do  not  bend 
or   break   when   striking    obstructions  in  a 
close  cut. 

All  working  parts  are  direct  diiven,  the  work 
is  equally  divided,  no  over  strain  on  any  part. 

The  knotter  has  few  parts,  is  simple  and 
easy  to  adjust — a  sure  tyer. 

Triangular  driving  arm  on  binder  attach- 
ment takes  place  of  troublesome,  power-wast- 
ing, complicated  gears,  shafts  and  sprockets. 
Single  lever  controls  the  reel  in  all  operations. 
Main  frame  made  of  two  pieces  instead  of  four. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  superior  fea- 
tures  of  the  Moline  Crain  Binder. 

The  more  you  expect  from  a  binder  the  better  a 
Moline  Grain  Binder  will  satisfy  you.  Ask  any  owner. 


Get  more  facts  from  the 
Moline  Dealer  or  ad- 
dles* Dept.  97  fot 
complete  description. 


7 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO  MOLINE.ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF  QUALITY   FAPM   IMPLEMENTS   SINCE  1865 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


>  7' 


TL 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms, 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  fanner  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

Though  Western  Canadaoffers  land  at  such  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  u  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Snpt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 


GILBERT  ROCHE 


3-6  First  St.,   SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sheldon  block  CAL. 
Canadian  Government  \iri-nt. 


POTATO 


MAGAZINE 


A  subscription  to  this  magazine  entitles 
you  to  membership  in  The  POTATO  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  AMERICA.    Write  for  sample  copy. 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE        Dept.       1  39  North  Clark  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


GIANT 
WINTER 


Rhubarb 


APRIL-MAY  decidedly  best  months  to 
plant  for  coming  winter  crops.  If 
interested  in  Bhubard  or  Berries,  write 
for  special  prices.  J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist.  Pasa- 
dena. California. 


The  California  Delta  is  Different 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

In  prehistoric  times  the  Golden 
Gate  was  closed.  Melted  snows  from 
the  Sierras  filled  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys  with  a  mighty 
inland  sea  whose  waves  battered 
ceaselessly  against  its  mountain-girt 
rims.  Longing  to  fling  itself  again  into 
the  lap  of  its  peaceful  mother  ocean, 
this  inland  sea  with  its  searching  beat- 
ing waves  and  its  surplus  water  piling 
up  from  season  to  season  finally  over- 
flowed in  a  joyous  cataract  below  the 
great  gate  post  of  Mt.  Tamalpais. 
From  that  time  on,  it  was  only  the 
work  of  centuries  to  tear  out  the 
narrow  gash  now.  known  as  the  Gold- 
en Gate;  and  the  great  valleys  were 
drained  to  the  sea  level*.  Through 
those  centuries  the  snows  had  con- 
tinued to  pile  up  on  the  Sierras,  and 
in  melting  they  carried  down  the  bits 
of  rock  which  had  been  frozen  or 
ground  to  pieces  or  dissolved  to  bits. 
Thus  most  of  the  •  sides  and  upper 
ends  of  the  two  Great  Valleys  were 
built  up  with  varying  soils  and  each 
came  to  be  drained  by  its  one  main 
channel  for  water  to  flow  to  the  sea. 
The  valleys  were  so  great  that  most 
of  the  soil  the  water  carried  was 
deposited  far  from  the  point  where 
the  two  channels  met.  Their  junction 
was  made  in  an  area  which  was 
lower  at  the  beginning  than  the  rest 
of  the  inland  sea  bottom  and  was  not 
favored  with  soil  deposits  to  build  it 


Press  by  R.  E.  Bodges.) 

now  somewhat  saucer  shaped,  due  to 
less  shrinkage  around  the  edges 
where  sediment  had  been  deposited. 
The  peat  itself,  where  it  is  dug  out 
of  drainage  and  irrigation  ditches  re- 
minds one  very  strikingly  of  old  dried 
manure. 

Natives  and  operators  of  the  vast 
farms  speak  of  the  "old  lands"  and) 
the  "new  lands."  The  old  lands  are 
those  islands  which  have  been  farmed: 
for  many  years.  The  others  are- 
those  more  recently  reclaimed.  Not  all 
of  the  overflowed  land  is  yet  protected 
by  levees.  One  great  island  was 
flooded  a  few  years  ago  by  a  break 
in  the  levees  and  great  pumps  have 
been  running  continuously  in  a  race 
to  get  the  water  off  in  time  for  a  crop<, 
this  season.  The  old  lands  need  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  addition  of  min- 
eral fertilizers  with  which  they  were 
originally  scantily  endowed.  The  high 
nitrogen  content  of  peat  soils  has 
generated  such  exceptional  plant 
growth  that  the  scant  stores  of  phos- 
phates, potash,  and  lime  have  been 
mostly  so  depleted  that  the  crops  are 
reduced.  Experiments  in  various- 
parts  of  the  island  in  adding  such  ele- 
ments have  shown  that  former  yields 
can  easily  and  profitably  be  restored. 
Water  Table  to  Order. 

With  such  soil  and  navigable- 
streams  and  sloughs  on  all  sides,, 
whose  water  level  is  above  that  of  the 


A  land  that  rivals  the  famous  Nile  delta  in  productiveness  and  excels  In  the  variety7 
of  crops  It  perfect*. 

areas  within  their  levees,  it  can  easily* 
be  seen  that  the  water  table  under 
these  new  peat  farms  would  be  rather 
close  to  the  surface.  To  hold  it  down, 
great  drainage  ditches  are  dug  across 
the  islands  with  laterals  from  all 
parts.  These  are  easily  dug  by  ditch- 
ing machines  and  dredges  with  but 
little  engineering  skill  required.  A 
big  centrifugal  pump  at  the  end  of 
a  main  drainage  canal  keeps  the 
water  level  down  satisfactorily  at 
little  cost.  Gas  engines  run  the  pumps 
in  the  isolated  places  where  electric 
power  is  not  available. 

Irrigation  Siphoned  from  Rircr. 
In  summer  time  when  evaporation 
is  great,  water  is  pumped  from  the 
channels,  over  the  levees  by  the  same 
pump,  or  is  siphoned  over  where 
practicable,  into  the  same  drainage 
canals  which  thereby  become  irriga- 
tion canals. 

The  water  table  could  be  raised  this 
way  to  any  level  desired,  but  that 
would  not  be  irrigation.  It  would  ex- 
clude air  from  roots  of  crops  and1 
would  be  as  bad  as  no  irrigation  at 
all.  The  soil  is  of  such  loose  nature 
that  it  has  very  little  capillarity.  It 
does  not  soak  upward  as  coffee  does 
iri  a  cube  of  sugar.  In  order  to 
moisten  the  ground  where  crop  roots 
are,  without  drowning  them,  irriga- 
tion is  applied  intermittently  through 
ditches  dug  with  narrow  spades  or 
ditching  machines  at  frequent  inter- 
vals across  the  field.  These  ditches 
are  filled  from  the  canals,  and  not 
long  afterward  the  moisture  will  be 
found  meeting  that  from  the  next 
ditch.  This  is  enough  and  the  water 
is  shut  off  or  drained  off.  By  such 
irrigation  on  this  soil,  the  surface 
rarely  shows  the  moisture  and  does 
not  bake.  It  requires  less  cultivation 
than  soils  in  otner  irrigated  or  non- 
irrigated  parts  of  California,  and 
soil  works  easier. 


up.  This  area  is  to  this  day  below 
sea  level,  and  owing  to  its  level  flat- 
ness, as  well  as  to  its  lack  of  heavy 
soil,  the  river  floods  have  at  various 
times  made  for  themselves  new  chan- 
nels until  today  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  islands  in  three 
counties  comprise  what  is  known  as 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta. 

(The  writer  was  not  present  when 
all  this  is  suposed  to  have  happened. 
He  would  not  dispute  the  ghost  of  any 
old  earthquake  which  might  claim  to 
have  opened  the  Golden  Gate,  but  the 
results  are  substantially  equivalent, 
anyhow.) 

Distinctive  Soil  Advantages. 

The  surface  of  this  Delta  is  today 
ten  to  fifty  feet  higher  than  it  was  in 
prehistoric  times,  but  it  has  been 
built  up  less  by  mineral  soil  than  by 
the  centuries  of  growth  of  water 
plants,  tules,  grass,  etc.  These  plants 
being  buried  so  much  under  water 
and  under  successive  seasons'  growth, 
did  not  decay  as  most  vegetable  mat- 
ter decays,  but  followed  more  the 
course  of  coal  making.  It  turned  into 
peat,  light  and  fluffy  when  dry,  but 
porous  and  easily  penetrated  by 
water  in  any  direction. 

The  various  channels  made  by  the 
two  great  rivers  through  this  peat 
have  been  leveled  by  men  and  horses 
and  by  machine  dredges  within  recent 
decades.  Immense  pumps  have  been 
installed  to  throw  the  water  over  the 
levees  and  dry  out  the  land  enough 
to  farm.  Overflows  had  deposited 
more  or  less  fine  silt  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  various  channels  through 
these  islands  so  there  is  not  only  peat 
which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  also 
sediment  which  carries  more  or  less 
of  the  mineral  fertilizing  constituents. 
As  the  islands  dried  off,  the  peat 
shrunk  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that 
where  it  was  originally  practically 
level  all  over,  the  older  islands  are 
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TKe  CALCO  BIN  ir 

et^ty  to  efect 


ILLUSTRATED  above  are  pages  from  the 
folder,  "Instructions  For  Erection  of  a  Calco 
Grain  Bin."  From  the  first  operation,  laying  out 
the  guide  stakes,  to  fitting  on  the  roof — every  step 
in  the  erection  of  the  durable  Calco  Bin  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Every  piece  is  punched  and  shaped 
to  fit — exactly.  They  go  together — and  fit — as 
naturally  as  putting  a  wheel  on  your  wagon.  No 
skilled  labor  is  needed  to  erect  a  Calco. 

Calco  Bins  are  made  of  Armco 
Iron — strong  and  durable.  Write 
for  the  free  "Calco  Grain  Bin" 
booklet. 


Armco  Iron  Lateral  Headgates 

"CASILY  operated,  dur- 
able metal  gates, 
Diameters  from  8  to  36 
inches.  Hand  or  screw 
lift.  Supplied  with  either 
type  of  bulkhead.  For  us,s 
under  varying  heads  of 
water  to  a  maximum  of 
6  feet. 


A  complete  line 
of  products  for  the 
farm  and  for  irri- 
gation are  manu- 
factured by  this 
company.  Ask  us 
to  supply  you  with 
catalogs  or  price 
lists. 


Model  153 


Model  100 


Calco  Automatic  Drainage 
Gate 


w 


ATER-TIGHT,  sensitive,  reliable  Cast  Iron 
Drainage  Gate,  automatically  operated.  Diameters 

from  8  to  84 
inches.  Write 
for  a  circular 
showing  how 
gate  is  operated. 


Model  101 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 

r  A  WATER-TIGHT,  cast  iron  gate 
for  reservoir  or  levee  work — 
for  use  under  varying  heads  of  water 
up  to  20  feet.  Diameters  from  8  to  72 
inches.  Gate  frame  made  any  height 
required.    Write  for  price  list 


Armco  Iron  Irrigation 
Gate 

THIS  metal  irrigation  gate  is 
both  inexpensive  and  reliable. 
Made  in  diameters  from  8  to  1  5 
inches.  Furnished  with  or  with- 
out bulkhead.  Replace  your  old 
wooden  check  with  this  metal 
irrigation  gate. 


Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 


\1 /ILL  give  accurate  measurement  of   Ready  to  Insert 
any  head  of  water  that  can  be     Calco  Adj' 


any 

measured  over  weirs.  Requires  no 
attention  after  installation.  Complete 
details  in  our  circular.   Send  for  one.  ' 


How  the  Dam  is  Used 
Adjustable  Metal  Irrigation  Dam 


A SIMPLE,  effective  method  of  backing  up 
water    in   ditches.      Made    in    many  sizes. 
Write  for  list  of  sizes  and  prices. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

^    A  M  E  R.  i  C  A  H 


LOS  ANGELES 
4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


•»  '************, 


calco 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 
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UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
-BYBON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


DEPENDABLE 
PUMPING  PLANTS 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water 
— plenty  of  water — full  rated  production  and  more 
if  possible.  And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

AMERICAN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount 
of  water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  min- 
imum! That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaran- 
teed fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  entire  line  of  Amer- 
ican Pumps  and  proves  their  ad- 
vantages beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the 
way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 
Open  territory  for 
Live  Deaders. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


(18  Frrmont  St. 
SAN  FBANCISCO 


434  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


See  our  dem- 
onstration of 
Un  I  vernal 
Milking  M  a- 
chlnea, 

d  e  D  Barn 
I :  qui  pment, 
and  Special 
Oil  P  u  m  p  a 
(for  emptying 
oil  and  dlxtll- 
late  drums)  at 
the  Sacramen- 
to T  r  a  c  tor 
n  r  m  onstra- 
tlon. 


That's  Enough 

For  Any  Engine  to  Weigh 


278 


60it»- 

PER 


CUSHMAN  :?;s;,r 


Any  en  pine  that  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  per  horsepower 
is  too  heavy  for  farm  work.  It  wastes  gasoline,  material, 
time  and  energy. 
Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as 
^ordinary  farm  engines,  but  they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and 
*  governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and 
quietly.  No  loud  explosions— no  fast-and-slow  speeds— but  smooth, 
eady  running  like  automobile  engines. 


4H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower.    £asy  to  MOVC  from  Job  to  Job 
Beside*  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  mar  be  attached  to  aay  grain 
binder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crap.   Also  it 
may  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers. 

8H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
For  all  medium  jobs.   Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn 
pickers,  saw  rigs,  etc. 

1C  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs,,  being  only  62  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
19  For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6- hole  corn  8 hellers,  ensilage 
cotters,  targe  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc 
OA  H-  p-  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per  hone- 
st w  power.  For  heavy  doty  jobs,  such  as  shredders,  b hellers,  grain 
separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every 
running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly  lubricated.  Equipped 
with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump.    Ask  for  Book  on  Light -Weight  Engines. 

Gushman  Motor  Works 


Agricultural  Review  Notes  • 


A  recent  telegram  from  President 
G.  A.  Turner,  of  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association,  indicated  that 
the  90,000  bags  of  beans  recently 
bought  by  the  Government  from  the 
Association  and  from  independents  at 
about  8%  cents  a  pound,  were  being 


loaded  into  four  solid  train  loads, 
which  would  be  run  direct  to  St.  Louis 
to  be  distributed  there  to  various  mar- 
kets. Each  car  carries  on  each  side 
a  banner  of  the  Association.  Most  of 
the  beans  come  from  Central  Califor- 
nia. _  «  - 1 


The  California  Lima  Bean  Growers' 
Association,  which  recently  combined 
forces  with  private  brokers  to  form  a 
selling  agency,  which  is  to  continue 
until  all  of  the  limas  now  on  hand  are 
disposed  of,  announce  that  they  have 
received  orders  for  215  carloads  for 
April  shipment  at  $6.75  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping point.  While  many  inquiries 
from  foreign  buyers  are  appearing  and 
a  lively  export  business  is  expected  to 
develop  soon,  none  of  the  orders  men- 
tioned above  are  for  export,  and  not 
more  than  two  cars  were  sold  to  any 
one  dealer. 

A  schooner  which  recently  brought 
4,000  tons  of  wheat  from  Australia 
has  been  chartered  to  carry  a  full 
cargo  of  California  barley  to  Scandi- 
navian countries  at  a  freight  rate  of 
$40  per  ton.  The  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  rate  of  $30  a  ton  on  full  cargo 
lots  of  barley  in  wooden  vessels  to  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  helping  the 
West  *coast,  because  there  are  no 
wooden  ships  assigned  to  these  ports. 

President  J.  H.  Stephens,  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Rice  Growers'  Association,  has 
just  returned  from  the  East.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  grain  cor- 
poration has  recommended  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  federal  food  administrator, 
that  the  proposed  contract  by  the 
government  for  15,000  tons  of  rice 
be  increased  to  25,000  tons,  and  went 
further,  agreeing  to  purchase  for  the 
government  all  the  damaged  rice  the 
California  mills  will  grind." 

Complaint  has  been  made  by  Ore- 
gon authorities  that  asparagus 
shipped  from  California  was  found  to 
weigh  4  pounds  less  per  crate  than 
the  marked  contents.  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Weights  and  Measures  C. 
G.  Johnson  has  asked  packers  of  as- 
paragus and  other  vegetables  to  mark 
the  true  net  contents  on  all  packages, 
whether  for  State  or  interstate  ship- 
ment. 

The  price  of  San  Quentin  grain 
bags  for  the  season  of  1919  has  been 
fixed  at  12  cents.  Applications  may 
be  made  to  Warden  J.  A.  Johnston, 
San  Quentin.  All  orders  will  be  filled 
in  rotation.  This  price  is  1%  cents 
above  the  Calcutta  bag  price.  Three 
million  bags  are  on  hand  at  the 
prison. 

A  Yuma,  Arizona,  alfalfa  seed 
grower  says  that  21  carloads  of  al- 
falfa seed  averaging  50.000  pounds  per 
car  were  used  in  Jhe  Imperial  Valley 
during  the  season  just  closed.  This 
is  said  to  be  more  than  all  of  the  rest 
of  California  and  Oregon  combined. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  seed  planted 
this  year  was  Hairy  Peruvian. 

Machinery  and  processes  for  the 
production  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the 
United  States  are  claimed  by  the  U.  S. 


Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  country. 
Plants  of  American  design  and  con- 
struction are  in  operation  in  Europe. 
Asia  Minor,  India,  and  China. 

Food  Administrator  Herbert  Hoover 
is  quoted  as  having  said  that  during 
three  and  one-half  years  America  sent 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia  384  million  bushels  of  wheat 
or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  444  million 
pounds  of  beef,  2  billion  pounds  of 
pork,  and  30  milion  pounds  of  butter. 

California  is  to  lead  the  United 
States  in  rice  production  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Major  J.  C.  Geiger,  of  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service.  California 
will  sooner  or  later  be  shipping  rice 
to  Japan,  the  oriental  home  of  this 
cereal,  in  the  opinion  of  Count  Y. 
Ozaki,  member  of  the  Japanese  parlia- 
ment. 

It  is  claimed  that  over  20  million 
pounds  of  the  1918  crop  of  Colorado 
pinto  beans  have  not  jet  been  mar- 
keted. About  40  per  cent  of  the  Colo- 
rado crop  was  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment at  6  or  7  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
claimed  that  1,254  carloads  of  beans 
were  shipped  out  of  Colorado  in  1918. 

Stocks  of  potatoes  in  the  hands  of 
4,051  concerns  other  than  retailers 
and  consumers  reported  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets  totaled  400,963.667 
pounds  January  1,  1919.  This  was 
121  per  cent  of  the  quantity  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  number  of  concerns 
a  year  previous. 

Yolo  County  farmers  have  sold 
some  barley  at  $2.35,  but  many  of 
them  are  holding  for  still  better 
prices.  They  are  banking  on  the 
greatly  decreased  acreage  of  barley, 
and  do  not  fear  the  good  yield  per 
acre  which  is  now.  in  prospect  due 
to  fine  weather  conditions. 

Spinach  grown  on  150  acres  near 
Oakdale  is  being  canned  by  the  Pacific 
Pea  Packing  Company  at  that  place 
for  the  first  time.  The  experiment  of 
growing  spinach  there  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  • 

Spinach  canning  operations  com- 
menced April  9  at  the  Lodi  Canning 
Company's  plant.  About  200  acres  of 
this  crop  were  grown  in  the  districts 
not  far  from  Lodi. 

Delta  asparagus  canneries  started 
operations  early  in  April.  Eight  sep- 
arate factories  are  located  on  the 
islands.  Production  last  year  was 
over  56,000,000  pounds. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Company  expects 
soon  to  build  a  $400,000  mill,  elevator, 
and  warehouse  in  Fresno,  where  they 
can  handle  bulk  grain  conveniently 
j  for  the  ranchers. 

Onions  in  the  United  States  January 
1,  1919,  totaled  but  little  more  than 
half  as  many  as  January  1,  1918. 


Horticultural  Week. 


The  51st  State  Convention  of  Fruit 
Growers  and  Farmers,  to  be  held  at 
Riverside  from  May  26-31,  will  doubt- 
less be  the  most  important  business 
meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this 
or  any  other  state.   For  it  comprises: 

(1)  The  Annual  Convention  of  Fruit 
Growers  and  Farmers. 

(2)  The  Vegetable  Growers'  Confer- 
ence. 

(3)  The  State  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen's Convention. 

(4)  The  State  Association  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners. 

(5)  The  Pacific  Slope  Branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists. 

The  greatest  gathering  of  horticul- 
tural experts,  both  growers  and  pro- 
fessionals, will  be  assembled  at  this 
series  of  meetings.  Governor  Stephens 
has  written  the  governors  of  njne 
western  states  requesting  that  repre- 
sentatives be  sent  here  to  meet  with 
representatives  from  this  state,  Can- 
ada, Lower  California,  Hawaii  and 
Florida,  to  discuss  problems  regard- 
ing our  plant  industries. 

All  the  large  Growers'  Marketing 
Associations  of  the  state  will  be  rep- 
resented by  their  leading  officers,  who 


will  address  the  growers  on  the  mar- 
keting end  of  their  fresh  and  dried 
fruit  and  nuts,  grapes  and  raisins. 
Therefore  the  business  and  educa- 
tional nature  of  the  speeches  and  dis- 
cussions being  so  fully  shown,  the  at- 
tendance by  men  who  can't  afford  to 
lose  anything  bearing  on  their  own 
profession  will  surely  be  large. 

A  league  of  Western  States  is  pro- 
posed to  protect  our  own  interests  by 
co-operation. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  vege- 
tables and  fruits  will  be  set  forth, 
and  why. 

Standardization,  Protection  and  Co- 
operation will  take  a  front  seat. 

Every  grower  who  has  an  auto  or 
the  price  of  a  ticket  should  attend  this 
great  federation  of  conventions: 
should  hear,  "read,  mark,  learn  and 
inwardly  digest"  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  of  the  problems  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  set  forth. 

Let  us  call  it  a  vacation.  For 
shall  not  only  be  enlightened  on  many 
matters  of  moment  to  us  from  the  11; 
of  successful  growers  and  business 
men,  but  we  shall  see  a  gem  of  a  city 
in  a  lovely  setting  and  be  comfort- 
ably housed  and  fed. 
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They  Fit  All  Tractors 


Disk  Harrows 


THIS  Double  Action  Light  Tractor  Harrow  is  designed 
for  use  with  all  light  tractors.  It  embraces  every  im- 
portant feature  of  our  heavy  engine  type.  Once  over 
thoroughly  pulverizes  every  inch  of  soil  —  rear  disks  split- 
ing  furrow  turned  by  front  disks. 

All  Clark  "Cutaway"  Disks,  both  cutout  and  solid 
style,  are  made  of  high  grade  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp. 
They  dig  deeper  and  pull  easier,  and  without  breaking, 
bending  and  cracking  like  ordinary  disks. 

Write  now  for  interesting  free  book  "The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage".  Information  that  you  will  surely  profit  by.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  genuine  CLARK 
"Cutaway"  tillage  tools  for  tractors 
and  horses. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

«l»  Main  Street      Higganum,  Connecticut 

Maker  of  /lie  original  CLARK 
Disk  Harrows  arid  Plows 
Clark'  "Cutaway"  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 
Used  Successfully  with  Every  Tractor  Made. 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  £en^ralHAgentl 

Dealer  tn  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery  ViIflTK  S  iiaiTOWS 

125-127  N.  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TONS  TELL  THE  STORY 

MORE  of  THESE  Presses  in  nse  in  California  than  all  others  combined 


SANDWICH   &   SOUTHWICK   HAY  PRESSES 

We  have  the  style  Press  for  your  requirements 
Write  for  Special  Hay  Press  Catalog  No.  50-A 

DIXON  &  GRISWOLD 

144-146  N.  Los  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


„  Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

m  s  w~%  ■_■      r~%  ■  I  H/fl  absolutely   hydranllcally   and  automatically 

KnUUfl      ■    U IVI  ■    ^  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL.  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-inch  diameter  and  up. 


-Write  for  Bulletins- 


KROfifl  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


140  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Los  Angeles. 


ECONOMICALLY  IRRIGATING 
A  LARGE  ARIZONA  TRACT 


This  Central  Station  Power  Plant 
Consists  of  a  200  H.  P. 

Fairbanks-Morse 
"Y"  Oil  Engine 

which  economically  uses  low  priced  fuel  oils.  Our  equip- 
ment here  also  includes  generator— exciter— -four  vertical  ball 
bearing  motors  that  drive  deep  well  pumps — and  control 
apparatus.  All  equipment  guaranteed  by  Fairbanks-Morse 
quality. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles       San  Francisco       Portland       Seattle  Spokane 


cannot chip, 
crack  or  leak 

Here's  the  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug,  the  "Plug 
with  the  Green  Jacket."  It  can't  possibly 
chip  or  crack.  It  can't-  score  cylinders,  it 
can '<■  leak  oil  or  gas  and  it  can't  short  circuit. 
It  will  not  burn  out  or  wear  out.  And  it  may 
be  cleaned  and  recleaned  indefinitely  since 
oil  cannot  penetrate  its  India  ruby  mica  core. 
The  green  jacket  may  be  cracked  or  broken 
— or  entirely  missing — without  affecting  the 
insulation  of  the  mica  core  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  plug. 

Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manufac- 
turer more  than  any  other  plug  they'll  cost 
YOU  no  more  than  the  ordinary  plug.  All 
Splitdorf  Standard  PI  ugs,  ex  ce  p  t  Specials ,  $  1 . 
(In  Canada  $1.25.) 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  the  type 
exactly  suited  to  your  eneine— either  for 
your  automobile  or  farm  machinery.  Our 
booklet  will  tell  you  the  exactly  richt  type 
for  YOUR  engine.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  jobbers  and  dealers 
SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Matnetos, 
Oscillating  Magnetos  and  Starter  Couplings 
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DAYS  TO  OBSERVE 

These  will  be  six  busy  days.  You  will  see 
modern  farming  done  the  Power  way.  The 
newest  devices  for  labor  saving — for  eco- 
nomical farming — will  be  in  action. 

TRACTOR 

DEMONSTRATION 
May  6  to  11 

AT  ARDEN  ACRES 

TRACT  OF  650  ACRES.   ADJOINING  COUNTRY  CLUB. 
SIX  MILES  FROM  POST  OFFICE. 

Come  prepared  to  stay.  The  demonstration  of 
all  the  up-to-dalte  machines  will  be  of  great 
interest.  Tractors  —  Plows  —  Harrows  and 
power-farming  accessories  of  every  kind  will 
be  on  exhibition.  .You  will  see  tractors  at 
work,  doing  exactly  what  they  will  do  for  you 
on  your  farm.    COME ! 

Round  trip  tickets  at  one  and  one-half  fare  will  be  on  sale  by 
Oakland- Antioch  &  Eastern  and  Sacramento 
Northern  Railways. 

FREE  ADMISSION.  FREE  AUTO  PARKING. 

FREE  CAMPING  GROUNDS  NEAR  BY. 
EXCELLENT  RESTAURANT  FULLY  EQUIPPED. 

Additional  Information  Upon  Request. 

California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association 

Membership:  77  Tractor  and  Implement  Manufacturers  and  Dealers. 

HOTEL  LAND,  SACRAMENTO 


WITTE 

Prices  Lower 

Twica  t».  Pmr  at  Half  the  Cart 

Sizes  2  to  30  H-P.-Selcct  Yoor  _ 

Tarau  —  Direct-f rora-Factory  pricoa.  Write 
roar  own  order— Sav*  SIS  ta  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.    BlaDew  catak>c/'Uow  to  Ja'-- 
EnHn.a"  HIKE —  by  return  mail.  Poatpi 
lWrr!.  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
iTajarl  2$62  2">*~,--T»--       —  CM». 


EARN    BIG  MONEY 

In  the  auto  and  tractor  business,  $100  to  $300 
a  month.  Learn  In  few  weeks  by  our  system 
of  practical  instruction.  All  modern  equip- 
ment. Expert  instructors.  Free  $50  tractor 
scholarship  offer  now  open.  Earn  board  and 
room  while  learning.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Shows  students  at  work,  tells  how  YOU  can 
make  a  big-  success  in  this  business.  NA- 
TIONAL AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  806  South 
Figueroa,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M echanical  Power  on  the  Farm  \ 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles  ! 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  mak«  thu  I 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles  I 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  HAUL  AT  LESS 
COST. 


The  General  Motors  Corporation  |  of  over  $37,000,000  in  extensions  to 
has  announced  plans  for  investment  j  its  various  plants. 


[Written  for  PaclBc   Rural  Press.] 

A  cost  of  15c  per  ton-mile  for  haul- 
ing corn  and  wheat  by  motor  truck,  as 
compared  with  30c  per  ton-mile  for 
hauling  wheat  by  wagon,  and  33c  for 
hauling  corrrby  wagon,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  average,  as  shown  by  898 
County  reports  made  in  1918  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  These 
reports  covered  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  curiously 
showed  a  higher  cost  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States 
than  in  the  Northern  States  east  of 
the  Missisippi  River. 

We  give  following  items  developed 
in  the  inquiry:  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  Indianapolis  markets  receive  a 
large  part  of  their  hogs  directly  from 
farmers  by  motor  truck.  At  Omaha, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1917, 
52,129  hogs  were  hauled  in  this  way. 
In  the  corresponding  part  of  1918, 
143,220  hogs  were  delivered  by  truck. 
During  July,  August,  and  September, 
1917,  12,189  head  of  cattle  were 
hauled  to  the  same  market  by  truck, 
while  during  the  same  three  months 
of  1918  the  figures  were  17,681  head. 
On  one  morning  last  .winter,  between 
5:30  and  8  a.  m.,  forty  truck  loads  of 
livestock  were  delivered  at  the  Omaha 
yards.  Nineteen  of  these  were  owned 
by  farmers.  In  a  single  day  at  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  last  year  190  motor 
trucks  delivered  1400  hogs,  200  cattle, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  sheep. 
Livestock  are  frequently  carried  on 
double-decked  motor  trucks.  One 
such  load  at  the  Cincinnati  yards  con- 
sisted of  three  850-pound  cattle,  seven 
150-pound  calves,  and  eleven  185- 
pound  hogs.  Apother  truck  carried 
seven  150-pound  cattle. 

Secretary  Eggleston,  of  the  Iowa 
Highways  Transport  Committee,  says 
that  trucks  hauled  to  packing  houses 
in  Iowa,  eliminating  the  use  of  rail- 
way cars,  225,600  hogs,  23,408  cattle, 
and  61,402  sheep.  The  trucks  in  haul- 
ing these  animals  covered  2,513,210 
miles  Of  road  travel. 
Trucks  and  Trailers  Market  Crops. 

The  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  showed  that  the  aver- 
age length  of  haul  by  motor  truck 
was  11.3  miles,  while  that  by  team 
was  9  miles.  The  average  number  of 
round  trips  per  day  by  truck  was  3.4 
as  against  1.2  by  wagon.  The  average 
truck  load  was  58  bushels  of  corn  on 
the  cob,  or  84  bushels  of  wheat,  as 
compared  with  39  bushels  of  corn,  or 
56  bushels  of  wheat  per  wagon  load. 

Trucks  used  by  farmers  usually 
were  one  to  two  ton  capacity,  and  in 
many  instances  were  converted  pas- 
senger cars.  Trailers  were  used  fre- 
quently to  increase  the  capacity,  and 
in  some  States,  including  North  Da- 
kota and  California,  tractors  were 
employed  to  draw  several  wagon 
loads  at  once. 

Motor  Truck  Advantages. 

Motor  trucks  showed  special  ad- 
vantages in  hauling  livestock,  milk, 
fruit  and  vegetables  by  delivering 
them  in  better  condition  with  less 
shrinkage  and  deterioration,  so  they 
brought  better  prices.  Berries,  soft 
fruit,  delicate  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products  reach  market  in  a  few  hours 
by  motor  truck,  and  are  in  fresher 
condition  than  when  shipped  by  rail 
or  hauled  by  wagons.  The  rates 
charged  by  most  express  companies 
were  about  the  same  or  a  little  less 
than  railway  express  rates.  The  ad- 
vantage was  found  in  that  the  prod- 
uce was  picked  up  at  the  farmers' 
gates  and  delivered  directly  to  mar- 
kets, with  no  loss  of  time. 

With  livestock  it  was  noted  that 
movements  to  the  stockyards  by 
wagon  and  on  hoof  during  the  past 
forty  years  were  from  distances  of 
five  to  twenty-five  miles,  but  the  hauls 
of  motor  trucks  are  now  from  dis- 
tances up  to  fifty  miles  and  more. 
One  shipper  at  Cincinnati  reported  to 
the  investigator  that  he  had  hauled 
25  hogs  43  miles  in  four  hours,  and 
that  the  actual  shrinkage  was  only 


six  to  ten  pounds  per  hog.  Fat  stock 
travels  in  greater  comfort  by  motor 
truck  and  is  not  so  long  on  the  road 
as  when  shipped  by  rail.  Tt  is  claimed 
by  the  truck  owners  and  farmers  that 
the  amount  saved  in  shrinkage  alone 
has  more  than  paid  for  the  price  of 
the  hauling,  giving  a  net  gain  in  the 
saving  of  time,  man  power,  and  price, 
which  would  have  been  paid  for  haul- 
ing by  other  means.  Certain  individ- 
ual reports  on  the  advantages  of 
trucks  are  given  below: 

"The  truck  has  been  the  greatest 
labor-saving  business  proposition  we 
have  ever  had,  without  which  we 
would  have  had  to  stop  shipping  milk. 
We  could  not  get  the  necessary  labor 
to  haul  milk  to  the  railroad  (4  miles) 
which  necessitates  earlier  rising  and 
leaving  home  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
present  day  farm  help  Is  inclined  to 
favor.  The  truck  means  one  man  less 
and  one  horse  less,  and  more  time  to 
work  on  the  farm." 

"The  goods  can  be  hauled  cheaper 
by  motor  truck  in  several  ways.  Ev- 
ery order  that  we  get  on  the  railroad 
is  broken  open,  and  there  is  lots  of 
stealing  that  is  uncommon  on  the 
trucks.  Freight  on  the  railroad  and 
drayage  from  the  station  totals  consid- 
erably more  than  trucks  charge,  and 
the  trucks  handle  the  stuff  only  once." 

"Labor  is  scarce  and  the  people  in 
this  neighborhood  would  have  to  go 
out  of  the  dairy  business  if  motor  ser- 
vice were  discontinued." 


EASY  TO  CRANK  COLD  FORD. 


Last  winter  we  were  advised  by  a 
friend  to  try  a  method  of  making  the 
Ford  crank  easier  on  cold  mornings. 
It  had  worked  so  delightfully  at  times 
when  we  have  seen  drivers  of  other 
machines  working  their  tempera  to  a 
frazzle,  that  we  pass  it  on  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  When  you  stop  the  machine 
at  night  leave  it  in  high  gear.  This 
keeps  the  clutch  disks  together  and 
keeps  the  oil  squeezed  out  from  be- 
tween them.  In  the  morning  when 
the  emergency  brake  is  put  On  ready 
for  cranking,  it  separates  the  disks, 
and  whatever  cold  oil  there  is  between 
them  does  not  interfere  with  the  ease 
of  cranking. 


FIGURING   TRACTOR  HORSE- 
POWER. 


To  the  Editor:  This  office  is  unable 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
method  of  computing  the  engine  horse- 
power of  tractors  which  might  be 
used  for  publication.  We  are,  of 
course,  aware  there  is  much  confu- 
sion and  lack  of  uniformity  and  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  work  which 
might  be  done  along  this  line  which 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  The  two 
present  systems  in  use  at  this  time, 
the  Prony  Brake  and  the  dynamom- 
eter, give  satisfactory  ratings  for  all 
tractors. — L.  A  Reynoldson,  Office  of 
Farm  Management  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TOWER  NOTES. 


The  Yuba-Sutter  Tractor  Associa- 
tion, including  the  tractor  and  imple- 
ment dealers  of  the  counties  named, 
propose  to  hold  a  parade  in  Marys- 
ville  on  May  6,  as  a  publicity  aid  to 
the  Sacramento  Tractor,  Truck, 
Trailer,  and  Implement  Demonstra- 
tion, May  6  to  11.  This  Association 
expects  to  hold  a  demonstration  near 
home  in  September  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Association,  which  has 
already  been  granted. 

"The  less  time  spent  on  the  road  the 
more  time  for  work  in  the  field"  is 
the  slogan  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  in  advertis- 
ing their  motor  trucks. 

Practically  no  rural  motor  truck 
route  has  ever  been  successful  where 
it  has  depended  for  Its  profits  on  a 
one-way  load  returning  empty,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Oil  and  Sweat  do  not  Mix 


CROSS  THE  STREAM  FROM  HORSES  TO  TRACTORS  IN  ONE  STRIDE 

"A  drop  of  sweat  to  grow  a  grain  of  wheat ! ThecrBall  Tread  "has  in  seven  years  developed 

that  was  true  when  perspiring  men  and  lathered  from  an  experiment  to  a  triumph!  Discrimi- 

horses  toiled  in  sun-beaten  fields.  nating  farmers  now  buy  the  Yuba  because  it 

But  modern  machinery  has  helped  to  lift  the  relieves  them  from  the  worry  of  field  break- 
dreary  burden  of  horse  and  man  drudgery.  To-  downs — because  it  makes  them  independent  of 
day  a  drop  of  oil  raises  a  hundred  stalks  of  soil  or  weather  conditions— because,  though  not 
wheat !  inexpensive,  it  is  a  lasting  investment. 

But  make  the  change  from  horses  to  a  tractor     The  Yuba  is  as  free  from  wear  and  trouble 

in  one  step —not  in  two !  You  will  soon  be  dissat-  as  human  ingenuity  can  today  devise, 
isfied  with  the  limitations  of  a  cheap  machine.     Cross  the  stream  from  horses  to  tractors  in  one 

Is  it  any  better  to  sweat  over  a  tractor  than  be-  stride— not  in  two !  Get  the  best  machine, 
hind  a  horse?  Let  oil  raise  your  crops— oil  and  distillate! 

Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 


There  are  three  sizes  of  YUBA  Ball  Tread  Tractors : 

12-20//  20-35"  40-70 

Write  us  for  the  catalogue  of  the  size  you  need ;  tell  us  how  many  acres 
_  you  farm,  and  the  kind  of  soil. 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 


Henry  Spring,  Inc. 
Pengilly  &  Clarke, 
San  Jose  Truck  &  Tractor  Co., 


Marysville  California 

YUBA  DEALERS: 

Sacramento  Ketterlin  Bros.  - 

Stockton  Young  Hardware  Co., 

San  Jose  Mayfield  &  Long 


Santa  Rosa 
Napa 
Suisun 
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No  other  Silo 
has  em ! 


-Always 
Signifies 
Highest  Quality 


KIEIEEECCCftKCCCtC 
KCIKKCrtCICICEtCr 

ttrcrrtctrctrrtcci 
CCEccccEcrrccrECEK 
cccCCEKECrrcCCKccK 

CCECCEEKEEEKCCECEI 
rccitticctiiccitri 
EEEECEECCCErCCCECE 
CECCCCErCCECECEEEE 
ESCEEECCEEEEEECCECK 
EECCEEEECtrtttEEEE 
EEECCCECrCEECEEEKE 

rcrcEEccEccrcrcKCE 

EECCEEEEECEECEEtEC 
EECCECCEEEEECCEEEE 
KEECECEEEEEECCKEEE 
EECEECEEECEECEECCC 
EECECEECCCrECCKECC 
EECECECEKEECEEEECK 
ECCCECCCCCCCCeCEEK 
EECECECCECCECEECrC 
EEEECECECCEEEEKKEC 
EEECCECCEECCEEEEEK 
CCCEECEEEEEEEECEEEE 
CEtEEEEEEEEEEEEECE 
EECCEEEEEEECCEEEEC 
EECEEEECEECEECECEE 
CEIECtCHEECEECrXE 

cccccccEEEcrccKcrr 


This  trade-mark  on  tools  and  cutlery  tells 
you  positively  that  they  are  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  best  materials,  the  most 
modern  design,  the  highest  efficiency  in 
use  are  always  found  under  the  KEEN 
KUTTER  brand. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  long  after  the  PRICE  i 
forgotten."  —E.  C.  SIMMOA'S 

Trade  Mark  Rctriltered 


N.       LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 

Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  tws 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young-  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Vouns  bulls  for  sale  from 
dams  and  granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUT  H.  MILLER,     Modesto,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT, 

Cerea,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Younf  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


BANCHO  SANTA  MARGEEBITA,  D.  F.  Conant,  Prop,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Retf.tea.0,  MERIT  JERSEYS  V^V^r 

FOR    LARGE  AND    ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.  They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.    Occasionally  one  old  enough  foi 

service.  A.  A.  JENKINS,  TULABE,  CAL. 


McAUster  Holsteins  Tone  Up  Herds 


May  21st  and  22d  will  be  the  big  red 
letter  days  in  the  history  of  Holstein 
cattle  in  California,  for  it  will  mark 
the  date  when  the  famous  McAlister  & 
Sons'  herd  will  be  dispersed  at  the 
ranch  near  Chino.  This  herd  has  been 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
in  the  entire  West  during  its  existence 
for  the  last  ten  years.    In  1917  it 


K.  P.  Idyl  Segis,  butter  7  days  35.66  ponndg, 
30  days  1.12.0(5  pound* — state  4-year-old  rec- 
ord. To  be  sold  In  McAlister  &  Sons'  dispersal 
sale. 

achieved  the  distinction  of  having 
broken  more  state  butter  records  than 
any  other  two  herds  in  California,  yet 
in  1918  even  larger  records  were  made. 

The  main  idea  has  always  been  kept 
in  mind  to  build  a  herd  composed  sole- 
ly of  large  milk  and  butter  producing 
Holsteins  that   would   be  profitable 


throughout  the  entire  year.  In  the 
three-time  string  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow  has  been  over  nine  gal- 
lons per  day,  while  the  cows  in  the 
two-time  string  have  done  proportion- 
ately as  well.  Individuality  has  not 
been  neglected,  however,  for  at  the 
local  fairs  where  the  herd  has  been 
exhibited  most,  if  not  practically  all, 
of  the  first  prizes  and  championships 
have  been  won  with  ease.  The  breed- 
ing of  the  stock  is  in  the  lines  of  the 
most  popular  and  greatest  transmit- 
ting strains  of  the  breed.  There  will 
be  found  more  of  the  blood  of  Pontiac 
Clothilde  DeKol  2d  in  the  herd  than 
in  any  other  herd  in  the  world,  and 
she  is  still  the  most  famous  cow  that 
ever  lived  in  respect  to  her  former 
world  records  of  from  seven  days  to 
two  years  and  of  the  records  made  by 
her  sons  and  grandsons. 

There  will  be  sold  without  reserve 
twenty-seven  cows  that  have  given 
over  25  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week,  and  a 
large  number  of  their  daughters  by 
the  great  sire  "It,"  the  only  bull  in 
the  world  to  contain  100  per  cent  the 
same  blood  as  two  cows  that  have 
given  over  1000  lbs.  fat  in  a  year. 
Never  before  in  the  West  has  a  herd 
of  200  head  been  dispersed  where  there 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
every  dairyman  to  buy  such  uniformly 
great  producing  cows  at  his  own  price. 


Success  of  Farm  Bureau  Sales 


At  one  of  the  meetings  of  stockmen 
held  last  month  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  someone  predicted  that 
the  farm  bureau  auction  sale  method 
of  selling  hogs  would  not  prove  a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  marketing 
problem.  Perhaps  not,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  improvement  over 
methods  previously  employed,  and  at 
present  it  is  riding  on  the  highest 
wave  of  success. 

Sales  are  now  being  held  by  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Farm  Bureau  Market- 
ing Association  in  the  five  counties  ol 
Kern,  Kings,  Tulare,  Madera  and  Stan- 
islaus, and  nearly  every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Monday,  a  sale  is  held 
at  some  point.  D.  H.  Bettner  of  Bak- 
ersfield,  secretary-treasurer,  and  L.  C. 
Trewhitt  of  Hanford.  the  official 
trader,  attend  all  sales  and  much  of 
the  success  is  due  to  their  efforts. 
Mr.  Trewhitt  personally  grades  all  of 
the  hogs  that  are  brought  in  and  he 
does  it  in  a  very  skilful  and  efficient 
manner. 

These  sales  are  becoming  very  pop- 


ular and  it  is  stated  that  in  Tulare 
county  seven  of  every  eight  cars  of 
hogs  that  are  shipped  from  the  county 
are  sold  by  the  association.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  method  has  increased 
the  net  receipts  for  each  car  of  hogs 
sold  at  Tulare  during  the  past  year 
at  least  $150  over  the  old  method,  and 
the  same  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  at  all  other  points.  The 
association  has  really  established  a 
market  price  for  hogs — the  first  and 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  It 
has  also  increased  quality  greatly  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Roy  A.  Fllcher  that 
the  hogs  now  being  marketed  through 
the  association  are  200  per  cent  bet- 
ter than  those  offered  when  the  first 
sale  was  held. 

The  commission  charged  by  the  as- 
sociation is  1  per  cent  of  the  gross 
amount  of  money  which  the  hogs 
bring  when  sold,  not  1  per  cent  of  live 
weight  as  is  understood  by  some  hop 
raisers.  If  a  200-pound  hog  sells  for 
$18,  the  gross  amount  is  $36,  and  the 
commission  would  amount  to  only  36 
cents. 


BERNSTEIN'S    PIGS  PLEASE 
PURCHASERS. 


The  feature  of  the  W.  Bernstein 
Poland-China  sale  held  at  Hanford, 
April  26,  was  the  dance  around  the 
ring  by  Mr.  Bernstein  himself  when 
the  sow.  Wonder  Kings,  sold  for  $600 
— the  top  price  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  a  sow  at  a  public  sale.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's elation  was  not  because  he 
felt  that  the  sow  brought  more  than 
she  was  worth,  for  she  represented 
excellent  value;  it  was  because  this 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's skillful  breeding  and  handling 
of  hogs.  He  personally  has  made  his 
herd  what  it  is  and  the  establishing 
1  of  this  Coast  record  shows  that  he  is 
working  along  the  right  lines. 

Generally  the  first  animal  put  up 
is  almost  given  away,  but  all  prece- 
dents were  broken  at  this  sale  and  the 
first  animal  offered — the  tried  sow. 
Beautiful  Rosebud  1st — was  struck  off 
to  W.  E.  Martin  of  Visalia,  for  $310. 

The  average  of  all  animals  sold, 
was  $107.95,  which  is  excellent  con- 
sidering that  there  were  24  weanling 
pigs  as  against  only  5  tried  sows,  the 
rest  being  bred  and  open  gilts  and 
service  boars.  Buyers  did  not  seem 
to  want  boars  and  this  made  the  aver- 
age lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

Many  young  people  attended  the 
sale  and  participated  liberally  in  the 
bidding.  The  Ladies'  Special  created 
lively  interest  and  the  weanlings  of 
which  it  was  composed,  brought  good 
prices. 


The  condition  of  the  stock  oflered 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  feeding 
and  management  of  W.  T.  Dice,  who 
has  had  Mr.  Bernstein's  herd  in 
charge  for  the  past  six  weeks.  Col. 
Bell  of  Tulare  cried  the  sale  in  an 
able  manner  and  was  assisted  in  the 
ring  by  Col.  Cochran  of  Hanford. 


I'MVERSITT    FAR»  JERSEY 
STANDS  HIGH. 


It  is  getting  to  be  a  common  oc- 
currence for  the  University  Farm 
to  appear  in  the  limelight  through 
the  records  made  by  the  animals  in 
its  herd.  At  one  time  we  hear  of  a 
world  champion  steer,  at  another 
time  the  highest  priced  beef  bull  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  at  another  time 
champion  barrows  or  wethers,  and 
now  we  learn  that  in  the  list  of  the 
best  five  Jersey  yearly  records  ac- 
cepted for  the  month  of  March,  1919, 
the  University  of  California  heifer, 
California  Insie,  appears  as  a  leader 
in  the  class  for  cows  between  three- 
and-a-half  and  four  years  old,  with 
a  record  of  590.75  pounds  butterfat 
from  9,991.8  pounds  milk. 

This  is  the  second  Jersey  cow  in  the 
University  Farm  herd  to  make  a  high 
record,  the  other  being  Imp.  Jap's 
Santa.  In  addition  to  the  places  of 
honor  held  by  California  cows  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  22  of  the  40 
cows  listed  in  the  last  Jersey  Bulletin 
are  Western  cows,  one  being  from 
New  Mexico,  one  from  Montana  and 
the  rest  from  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California. 
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The  Clear  Strength 

Of  The  Giant  Pines 


FILL  YOUR  SILO  RIGHT 

Get  the  best  possible  use  of  your  Simplex  by  filling  it 
yourself.  Put  in  a  part  of  the  crop,  allow  it  to  settle,  then  fill 
to  the  top  again. 

PAPEC  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  built  as  I 
s  t  r  o  n  g  ly  as 
Simplex  silos. 
They  are  inex-  i  J~~~J 
pensive  to  run, 
handy  to  use. 
Mail  that  cou- 
pon in  the  cor- 
ner. 


IS  BUILT  INTO  THE  SIMPLEX  SILO 

One-Piece  Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir)  Staves 
are  used  in  the  Simplex.  Not  even  the  40-fool 
lengths  are  spliced.  That  makes  the  Simplex  strong, 
airtight,  watertight. 

The  Simplex  Interlocking 
Anchoring  System  ! :  j 

binds  roof,  staves  and  foundations 
so  rigidly  together  that  winds  cannot 
wrench  them  loose.  It  does  away 
with  all  possibility  of  vibrating 
twisting  or  collapsing,  and  insures 
permanency. 

Crissell  Top  Maintains  True  Circle 

Final  protection  against  all  strains 
is  insured  by  the  Crissell  Tangent 
top  device.  It  keeps  the  Simplex 
in  a  perfect  circle.  Staves  cannot 
creep.  Silage  in  a  Simplex  settles 
evenly  and  sticks  close  to  the  walls. 

These  are  reasons  why  farmers 
all  over  California  are  investing  in 

SIMPLEX  SILOS 

There  are  other  reasons,  too.  You  should  know 
them.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  build  a  silo.  Get  all 
the  information  you  can  on  the  subject.  Write  for 
our  illustrated  folder,  which  explains  in  detail  every 
feature  of  the  Simplex.  Let  us  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  care,  to  ask.  We  shall  be  glad  to  co-oper- 
ate with  you  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  years 
of  experience  in  building  silos  to  meet  every  re- 
quirement. 

Santa  Fe  Lumber  Co. 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex 
Silos;  also  information  about  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters. 


Name 


Address 
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Purebreds  Prevail  in  Humboldt 

(Written  for  FaciBc  Rural  rress  by  A.  i.  Robson,  Eureka.) 


Humboldt  county  is  not  lacking  in 
quality  pure-bred  dairy  cattle.  In  a 
lew  years,  if  the  dairymen  continue 
their  breeding  plans,  the  scrub  will 
be  the  exception  and  herds  will 
either  be  highly  graded  or  consist  en- 
tirely of  pure-breds.  The  breeder  of 
pure-breds  is  making  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  doing  his  community 
a  great  service.  Since  our  dairyman 
has  came  to  realize  that  his  cow  is 
simly  a  "milk  producing  machine,"  he 
has  been  keen  to  bring  up  this  "ma- 
chine" to  the  highest  efficiency.  He 
has  absorbed  leaflet  upon  leaflet  sent 
out  by  the  university;  he  has  paid 
close  attention  to  the  dairy  department 
of  the  Rural  Press,  and  he  has  at- 
tended lectures  by  dairymen  of  na- 
tional reputation.  All  these  things 
have  contributed  to  his  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  matter  of  intensive  dairy- 
ing and  greater  production. 

The  argument  of  the  owners  of 
pure-bred  sires  was  based  on  truth, 
and  it  has  at  last  prevailed.  It  has 
been  no  easy  matter  to  jolt  the  aver- 
age dairyman  out  of  his  age-old  tra- 
ditions and  operating  methods,  but  his 
enterprising  neighbor's  increased 
cream  check  has  been  a  powerful  ar- 


started  in  for  pure-breds  in  1911,  and 
at  that  time  brought  into  Humboldt 
such  good  ones  as  Glenwood  of  Rosen- 
dale  and  Glenwood  Girl  6th.  Besides 
these  he  has  the  direct  line  descend- 
tnts  of  Galaxy's  Sequel  and  Pride  of 
Day,  two  of  the  best  bulls  ever  im- 
ported from  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 

Dr.  Harold  Gross  has  for  years 
maintained  a  pure-bred  herd  at  his 
Butler  Valley  ranch,  a  beautiful  place 
in  the  hills  of  Northern  Humboldt. 
Being  too  far  removed  from  cream- 
eries, Dr.  Gross  has  established  a 
small  creamery  of  his  own  and  makes 
an  excellent  quality  of  butter,  which 
finds  a  ready  market  locally.  This  is 
the  home  of  Butler  Valley  Echo,  a 
fine  Jersey  with  royal  blood  lines, 
whose  progeny  have  made  butter  rec- 
ords of  merit.  About  forty  head  is 
the  average  of  this  institution,  the 
young  stock  being  disposed  of  in  the 
county. 

Another  fine  herd  is  that  of  F.  M. 
Smythe  at  Brock  Creek,  near  Fort 
Seward.  Mr.  Smythe  has  furnished 
this  farm  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences, such  as  silos,  electric  plant, 
and  milking  machines.  His  Jerseys 
are  of  the  best  blood  lines  and  are  in 
charge  of  a  herdsman  lessee,  while 


Scenes  at  Riverview  Farm, 


Cariotta,   Humboldt  Count?, 
registered  Holstelns. 


Home  of  the  Sequoia  herd  of 


gument  which  mere  talk  could  not 
eliminate  from  the  final  conclusions. 
Mr.  Average  Dairyman  has  been 
"shown"  and  is  climbing  onto  the 
band  wagon  in  twos,  threes  and  doz- 
ens. Where  formerly  it  was  a  case  of 
merely  keeping  a  bunch  of  cows,  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  making  the  cows  pro- 
duce a  certain  income  or  go  to  the 
block. 

Up  to  last  year  nearly  all  the  pure- 
bred sires  were  imported  fr6m  other 
parts  of  the  state.  For  several  years 
some  of  the  more  progressive  dairy- 
men had  been  producing  a  limited 
number  of  pure-bred  bulls  and  heifers 
which  were  disposed  of  locally.  In- 
breeding, without  the  aid  of  line- 
breeding,  resulted  in  the  deterioration 
of  many  herds.  Several  others  were 
brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  pro- 
duction by  the  consistent  use  of  pure- 
bred sires  on  the  grade  cows.  One  In- 
stance is  notable:  the  Hanson  herd  at 
Loleta,  which  has  been  bred  up  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  was  the  cham- 
pion grade  herd  of  the  state  in  1916. 
This  herd  today  is  one  of  the  best- 
paying  ones  in  the  county,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  new  blood,  through  the 
use  of  pure-bred  sires,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  efficiency. 

C.  S.  Rasmussen,  proprietor  of  the 
Pacific  herd  of  Guernseys,  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  who  have  stuck  to  the 
theory  that  pure-breds  pay.  The  Pa- 
cific herd  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  o  the  high  production  of  Hum- 
boldt   dairy    cows.    Mr.  Rasmussen 


the  owner  superintends  the  making  of 
cheese  at  the.  Areata  plant.  Several 
other  fine  dairy  ranches,  isolated  from 
the  creamery  centers,  are  producing 
both  good  stock  and  high  butterfat 
records. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important 
herd  in  Humboldt,  or  in  Northern 
California  for  that  matter,  is  that  of 
the  Cottage  Garden  Nurseries  at  Car- 
lotta. Two  years  ago  Charles  Willis 
Ward  purchased  from  the  Waterloo 
Jersey  Farms  seventeen  head  of  Van 
Pelt's  finest  Jerseys.  At  the  head  of 
the  herd  is  Noble  Lome  Financial,  a 
half-brother  to  the  famous  bull, 
Financial  Sensation,  a  half-interest  in 
whom  was  sold  to  the  Edgewood 
Farms  for  $30,000.  In  this  herd  is 
also  Financial  Beauty  2nd,  a  cham- 
pion butter  cow  and  half-sister  to 
Financial  Sensation,  Fontain's  Butter- 
cup and  many  other  record  cows.  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  company  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  the  final  disposition  of  this 
herd  is  a  question.  It  is  now  under 
lease  with  the  farm  to  Henry  Devoy, 
a  local  breeder,  whose  contract  calls 
for  the  return  of  the  lease  within  six 
months.  The  federal  government  and 
the  state  may  make  a  proposition  to 
take  over  the  cattle  and  farm,  and 
establish  here  a  breeding  and  experi- 
mental farm.  Also  there  is  current  a 
rumor  that  a  well-known  Jersey 
breeder  of  the  valley  is  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  the  nlace.  In 
(Continued  on  page  713.) 


Absolutely  Without  Parallel 
McAlister  &  Sons 

DISPERSION  SALE 

200  REGISTERED  MOLSTEINS 

on  their  farm  5  miles  south  of  Chino,  Cal. 

May  21-22,  9  a.  m. 

90  GREAT,  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS 

5  with  records  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

28  wih  records  of  25  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

Mostly  in  calf  to  It,  our  famous  herd  sire — son  of  the  first 

cow  to  make  over  37  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1250  lbs.  in 

one  year. 

60  OF  THE  SWEETEST  HEIFERS  YOU  EVER  SAW. 

Sired  by  such  great  bulls  as  It,  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale 
22nd,  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  27th  and  other  great  sires. 

BULLS!  BULLS!  BULLS!  FORTY  OF  THEM! 

A  bull  for  every  breeder  and  dairyman  in  California  at  25 
cents  on  the  dollar! 

"IT"  Will  be  Sold" 

KING  PAUL  KORNDYKE  VALE,  a  31-lb.  son  of  King  Korndyke 
Sadie  Vale  will  be  sold. 

KING  WINNIE,  a  son  of  a  1200-lb.  yearly  record  cow,  will  be  sold. 
PRINCE  GELSCHE  KORNDYKE  SEGIS,  a  son  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker  and  from  the  same  dam  as  the  $3100  heifer  will  be  sold. 
Two  sons  of  It,  from  Star  Rena  Wayne  Pietertje  2nd,  a  34-lb. 
3-year-old  daughter  of  a  29.93  lb.  cow,  will  be  sold;  two  other 
bulls  from  3 -lb.  dams,  and  not  to  mention  the  35  or  so  others. 
CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  DAYS:  MAY  21-22,  9  a.  m. 


GUARANTEED   TO   BE  RRKKT1RR.H 


CHAS.  L.  HUGHES, 
Sacramento,  Cal., 
Sales  Mgr. 


NOT  TUBERCULIN"  TESTED 

COL.  B.  BHOADES, 
HABOLD  B.  BHOAIiKS, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Auctioneers. 


Write  For  Catalogue  Now 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  in  the  ret  of 

Prince  Riverside  Walker 
Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  Valley  Head 
De  Eol  Walker.  bis  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  record 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18.  His 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding-  his  daughters  to 
King  Korndke  Pontlac  •.•nth. 
our  young  $8,500  sire,  whose 
young  96.500  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  toe  type 
and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  ana 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  HIGDON.  Owner 


TULARE,  CAL.. 


B.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


Champion  Ram 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  P.  P.  I.  Er..  1915 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First 
Hen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age. 
Second.  Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor, 
Second.  Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock  one 
year  old  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First. 
Second  and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Speci  als, 
of  16  First*.  •  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 

Purebred  Registered  Kami  ami  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lot*. 
Ill  SHOP  I»ROS„  Agrents.      SAN  RAMON 

Contra  Costa  County.  California. 


"What  a  nice  juicy  bone?"  said  the  Moral— Keep  your  dog  at  home,  or  it 
stray  dog.   And  he  proceeded  to  carry  he  happens  to  stray  away,  keep  him 

hog    cholera    to   his   owner's    farm,  out  of  your  hog  pens. 
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"A  Great  Aid 
to  tKe  Labor  Problem" 

— so  says  D.  0.  Brant,  manager  of  the  Dairy  Department  of  the 
Elliott-Brant  Rancho,  the  well-known  breeders  of  Registered 
Guernsey  Cattle  (see  letter  on  right) .  Their  70  cows  are  handled 
by  two  men,  and  50  of  these  70  cows  are  milked  three  times  a  day 
instead  of  twice!  It  simply  couldn't  be  done  regularly  by  two 
men  by  hand  milking. 

Again,  the  Elliott-Brant  people,  in  contest  with  winners  from  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  were  awarded  the  highest  score  ever  given 
any  milk  or  cream  in  this  country  at  the  recent  milk  test  com 
ducted  by  Government  Officials  at  the  Liberty  Fair  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  The  Empire  Milking  Machine  is  without  question  a 
big  help  in  the  production  of  high-grade  milk,  since  contact  with 
stable  air  and  dust  is  eliminated — the  milk  flows  directly  from 
the  teats  to  the  air-proof  milker  pails.  Decide  now  to  get  better, 
cleaner  milk  and  to  cut  the  cost  of  producing  it.  Write  for  our 
catalog  No.  45  or  see  the  nearest  Empire  dealer. 


ELLIOTT-BRANT  RANCHO 

EMPIRE  CB*£»     ,    ^o.  .  .  Empire 

DeDM  'We\ave   been  i  nterested  in 

Gentlemen:  We .    u  yQU  may  oe 

these  war  t.^  *  AU  our  ^  ^ 

railkers  •w^u.e  milking  herd .  a»  praclice ,  we 
tered  and. ha"™     times  a  day.  J»  increase  in 

being  nu*ed,riverus  about  a  20  pe r  «  unit3  ^ 
have  found  gives  u        ^  three  ^mg  twlce  a 

production.     T*o  day  and  20  more  care  oi 

l0  cows three  umee      ^  Q ^  and  t 

day.  weigh  their  „eat  ease,  i™0,,  long,  by  hand^ 
Their  machine'  w. th  and  stick  atn  W/^unt  ol 

do  this  f*ou"Vomrthing  more  th^nes   it  makes  their 
But  there  «  so™elwltb.  the  machines  »  their 
work  they  can  do  ^  ^   rt  takee 

work  easier  ana  u  t  you    at"".        r8  expen- 

machines  on  a  machine.  h  time  it  is 

bacteria  count  is  pro  ^ 

^  f0r  ^m^lviTnce^that  the, r  do  even  better 
there  is  some  eviu         Dably  because  tney        ng  and 
they  would  by  han«^     in  the  style  01  QUCing 
to  go  through  a  c nan ,        m  Heavy  P  ^ 

because  short  teats  ^  less  drop  d"  fae 

satisfactorily  it  tne  m  (Siffned)  D.  O.  BRAWi. 


The  aboye  is 
just  one  out  of  hundreds 
of   letters   endorsing  the 
EMmtE   MILKING  MACHINE 


The  EMPIRE  Double  Vacuum  Milking  Machine. 
Also  in  Single  Ends. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta.  Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 

Also  manufacturers  of  EMPIRE  Cream  Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines. 


MILKING  MACHINES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards  notes 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


LIVESTOCK,  NOTES. 

May  3 — Napa  State  Hospital.  Napa.  Grade 
Holsteins. 

May  6 — Estate  of  Theodore  Wiesendanger. 
North  Sacramento.  Administrator's  sale  of 
ifiristered  licrkshires. 

May  21-22 — McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Re- 
sisti-rt'd  Holsteins. 

July  10 — Carruthers  Farm.  Live  Oak.  Re- 
siilered  Shorthorn  sale  at  San  Francisco. 


l>air». 

K.  E.  Freeman.  Modesto,  sold  a  re- 
gistered Holstein  service  bull  to  G. 
G.  Wenger,  Modesto;  also  to  John 
Saxer  of  Modesto,  a  heifer  that  is 
now  on  test. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  the 
Ferndale  District  in  Humboldt  county 
has  made  a  quota  of  $12.50  per  cow 
for  valley  ranchers  and  $7.50  per  cow 
for  hill  ranchers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian 
cow,  Rolo  Mercena  De  Kol,  owned  by 
J.  B.  Hanmer,  of  Norwich,  Ontario, 
has  broken  the  seven-day  butter  re- 
cord with  a  production  of  51.93 
pounds. 

Steel  shavings  in  sacks  contain- 
ing cocoanut  meal  are  causing  the 
death  of  a  number  of  cows  in  Hum- 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH 

DUROCS 


Have  for  sale  two  boars,  one  of 
GOLD  MODEL  and  one  of  CRIMSON 
MONARCH  breeding. 

Both  are  about  a  year  old, 
weighing  480  lbs.  Also  eight  open 
gilts  and  four  bred  gilts.  These 
gilts  are  the  pick  of  last  year's 
litters. 

W.  M.  WAY  &  SON 

Route  1,  Box  330,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
LarKeat   Herd   in    the  State 

DURCO-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINFLAND  FARM 
W.  O.  PearHon,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


DUIIOCS  OF  THE 


Best  Blood  Lines 

Bred  sows,  gilts  bred  and  open.  Have  one 
very  nice  O.  C.  K.  boar  0  months  old.  Dam 
sold  for  $1. 100  and  sire  for  $1,000  in  last 
month's  sale. 


Jersey  Queen  Farm, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RH0ADES 

EXPEBT  LIVESTOCK  ACCTIONEEBS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Oonducted  In  AU  Farts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


i..»l-::-r,  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Aneeles.  Cal. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping-  of  breeding:  dates  of  cattle, 
BREEDING  hoping-  to  aid  the  breeder  and 

_   cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

PATE  BOOK   aocurate   records.     We  will 
HEBE       gladly  mail  you  a  copy  tree 
if  you  request  It. 
CAUfORNU  BRECDftS  SALES  AND  PEDIGRff  CO. 
C.  L  ntlGHfS,  Sales  Minagcr.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

It.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  in  Hex  out  North  Flrat  Street. 


-BLAKE,    MOfflJT  &  TOWNE 


|  ILi'iliifu 

i      |„         37-45  Flrat  St.,  San  Francisco 
PAPEB  Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  MrFall  Co.,       Portland,  Ore. 


'boldt  County.  The  sheriff  and  county 
farm  advisor  are  making  investiga- 
tions. 

L.  D.  Smith,  proprietor  of  Clare- 
mont  Farm,  Berkeley,  reports  that  the 
Guernsey  cow,  Mysie's  Star  of  Clare- 
mont,  has  completed  a  G.  G.  (junior 
two-year  old)  record  of  568  pounds 
fat  from  10,050.8  pounds  milk,  plac- 
ing her  third  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  a  fraction  of  a  pound  behind 
the  second  cow.  Star  was  first  prize 
winner  in  her  class  at  the  State  Fair 
last  fall. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Holstein 
heifer,  Dora  Walker,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Annie  Donders  of  Fresno,  has  broken 
the  state  record  for  combined  milk 
and  butter  production  in  the  senior 
two-year  old  class  by  producing  24.14 
pounds  of  butter  from  664.4  pounds 
milk  in  seven  days.  It  is  claimed  also 
that  this  is  the  second  highest  record 
in  the  world.  The  test  was  conducted 
at*  W.  J.  Higdon's  Tulare  Holstein 
Farm,  under  the  direction  of  H.  J. 
Redd,  the  expert  herdsman. 

A  gigantic  merger  of  dairy  inter- 
ests extending  from  Bakersfield  to 
Merced,  and  involving  an  annual  out- 
put of  $15,000,000,  was  recently  con- 
summated at  Tulare  by  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  $1,000, 
000  plant  in  Tulare  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  the  by-products  of  milk. 
About  fifteen  creameries  are  Involved 
in  the  transaction  and  most  of  the 
local  plants  will  be  kept  up  for  col- 
lecting and  skimming  stations. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland, 
will  consign  some  of  their  best  Hol- 
steins to  the  national  Holstein  sale, 
which  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
June  in-  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Holstein-Freisian  As- 
sociation. This  will  be .  Morris  & 
Sons'  initial  bow  to  eastern  audiences 
in  the  sales  ring,  but  the  wonderful 
records  made  by  their  cows  have  pre- 
ceded them,  and  as  the  animals  they 
will  consign  will  be  backed  by  big 
yearly  records,  they  should  bring  high 
prices. 


Beef  Cattle. 


W.  D.  Duke,  owner  of  th*  Alamo 
Herd  of  Herefords  at  Likely,  is  plann- 
ing to  move  to  a  ranch  near  Dixon. 
He  expects  to  hold  a  sale  of  Here- 
fords next  fall. 

Frank  Brown  of  Carlton,  Ore.,  and 
Joe.  Turner  of  Meyers  Falls,  Wash., 
have  purchased  the  great  Brook 
Nook  Shorthorn  herd  in  Montana, 
consisting  of  510  head.  This  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  biggest  single  trans- 
action of  its  kind  in  Western  beef 
cattle  history. 


Swine  and  Swlnemen. 

W.  L.  Haag  &  Son,  Hanford.  have 
sold  a  bred  Poland-China  gilt  to  Eh- 
man  Olive  Company,  Youngstown,  and 
one  to  Arlington  Smith,  Visalia. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Duroc  breeders 
of  Modesto,  recently  sold  to  Dr.  Bel- 
knap, of  San  Jose,  2  bred  gilts,  1 
fall  gilt  and  3  weanling  sow  pigs. 
They  also  sold  2  fall  gilts  to  Mr. 
Phillips  of  Empire. 

E.  S.  Myers  of  Riverdale,  has  sold 
one  of  his  herd  boars,  King  George, 
and  while  the  purchaser's  name  is  not 
announced,  he  certainly  got  an  animal 
to  be  proud  of.  Mr.  Myers  has  pur- 
chased one  of  the  fine  gilts  that  John 
M.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  brought  out 
from  the  east. 


Sheep. 

Emll  Coffee  of  Oakdale,  has  recent- 
ly received  2  registered  Shropshire 
rams  from  Iowa.  They  weighed  135 
pounds  at  9  months  and  are  to  be 
used  at  the  head  of  his  herd. 

There  are  prospects  of  having  a 
wool  scouring  plant  in  California  ac- 
cording to  J.  H.  Holman,  representing 
the  Federal  Wool  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, who  attended  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  California  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation. He  said  that  the  plan  would 
be  to  buy  the  wool  in  this  state  on  a 
scouring  basis. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

Bate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  Issue! 
8  WINE. 
Berkshire. 

CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BEBKSBIBES 


We  are  booking-  orders  for  spring-  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleld 
Roockwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1910 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA. 


(KOLEV'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED— The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  8ts„  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


BERKSHIBES  bred  at  Imperial  Stock  Farm 
are  the  kind  that  satisfy.  Write  us  or  call 
and  be  convinced.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son  Mor- 
gan Mil:.  California. 


NICK  GENTRY 

Dean  of  the  Berkshire  Breeders,  breeder  of 
Baron  Duke  ::0lst.  Grand  National  Champion, 
says:  "1  never  saw  a  better  width  of  loin  than 
he  has.  If  more  breeders  would  produce  tin- 
type of  Baron  Duke  201st  there  would  be 
many  more  Berkshires  raised  and  sold.  Every 
animal  on  both  sides  in  pedigree  of  Baron 
Duke  201st  for  many  generations  back  «n 
good  ones:  every  one  of  them.  His  great 
size,  good  heart  girth,  very  smooth  shoulder, 
back  and  loin,  legs  and  feet,  are  hard  to  equal 
in  one  animal.  II  he  is  not  a  good  one  and  ■ 
weU-bred  one  there  is  no  other.  I  am  glad  in 
give  you  my  opinion  of  Baron  Duke  201*t. 

N.  H.  GENTRY 

You  can  buy  his  three  months  old  wean- 
ling pigs  from  650-pound  prolific  sows  for 
$35.00.  They  are  going  fast.  Order  now. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of  Natoma.- 
Land  Sales.  23  Montgomery  St..  San  Franeiwo. 
Calif. 

OBAPEWII.I)   FARMS  BEKKSHIRES 
A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 

Leader,  Grape  wild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 

King.  . 

A    B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon,  Calif. 


What  Is  Lactein? 

Lactein  is  a  scientific  condensed 
milk  product  for  poultry  and  hogs. 
Made  from  pure  buttermilk  and 
whey,  by  our  own  process  which 
retains  all  the  health-giving  food 
values  and  a  uniform  acidity  with- 
out the  useless  bulk  of  water. 


Largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the 
World  Recommends  Lactein 

Corless"  Bros..  Mammoth  Poultry- 
Farm  of  thirty  thousand  laying  hens 
and  now  making  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  an  additional  twenty  thou- 
sand more,  and  by  far  the  largest 
poultry  farm  in  the  world,  says: 

"We  have  used  Lactein  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  Is  a  first  class  art- 
icle, a  fine  tonic  and  egg  producer. 
For  baby  chicks  we  consider  the 
feeding  of  Lactein  indispensable. 
You  may  refer  anybody  to  us  and 
we  will  heartily  recommend  Lac- 
tein." 


Swine   Breeders'  Association 
Recommends  Lactein 
For  Hogs 

A  resolution  urging  every  resident 
In  the  county  to  "keep  a  pig"  was 
adopted  by  the  Stanislaus  Duroc- 
Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  'Association 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  action  was 
taken  in  view  of  the  appeal  of  the 
goverment  to  increase  the  supply  of 
hogs. 

The  association  also  declared  itself 
as  favoring  the  use  of  Lactein,  man- 
ufactured by  the  Lactein  Company, 
for  the  feeding  of  hogs.  Several  di- 
rectors who  stated  they  had  used 
the  Lactein  for  hog  feeding  highly 
recommend  its  use. — Modesto  Her- 
ald. 


LACTEIN  is  put  up  in  wood  barrels  holding:  five,  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty- 
two  gallons.  Should  your  local  feed  dealer  not  have  Lactein,  write  us  direct 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  without  delay,  or  better  still  send  us 
$3.50  and  we  will  ship  you  a  five  gallon  trial  order  by  express  prepaid. 
This,  when  diluted  with  water  as  per  directions,  makes  150  gallons  t>f 
feeding  solution,  and  is  sufficient  to  acquaint  you  with  the  wonderful 
merits  of  Lactein.  The  price  in  fifty-two  barrels  is  50  cents  per  gallon, 
or  about  1%  cents  a  gallon  when  water  necessary  for  feeding  is  added. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "MAKING  EVERY  CHICK  A  CHICKEN." 

LACTEIN  COMPANY 


920  E  Street, 


Modesto,  California 


GREAT  STOCK  REDUCING^  SALE 

PUREBRED  STOCK 

Bred  and  Unbred 

CHESTER  WHITES,  DUROCS  AND  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

Also  Gilts.    19c  per  pound. 
Young  stock  of  above  breeds,  two  months  old  up, 
$10.00  and  upwards. 

MARIN  STOCK  CO.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Phones — San  Rafael,  832  J;  or  San  Francisco,  Kearny  1266 


OAK    KNOLL  PARM 


LAKEPOKT 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE}.  001   BALBOA   11 1. IX.. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


ROUTE  4.  BOX 


REGISTERED  DU ROC- JERSE  YS 

Every  poii,t  the  buyer  demands  for  a  profit-making-  hor  1* 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  purs,  either  sex.  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months  Our 
herd  boar  has   the   blood  nf  Ohio  Chief  Defender,  Crimson 

Wonder,  Jack's  Friend.  Joe  Orion.  Etc 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH,    Sacramento,  cal. 
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ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion, 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making-  a 
special  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm,   Orland,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— From  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Morrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

RIVER  GARDE  N  FA  RM  BERKSHIRKS— 
Weanlings  and  gilts.  They'll  surely  please 
you.  E.  H.  Whiting,  Route  2,  Box  631, 
Ukiah,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  IN  FERRIS —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall,  Perris.  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
S1500  boar.  Kounais  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  by  Ringleader  20th,  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W..  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARDTHERS  FARMS  RFpitgniPf's  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume,  Dos  Palos,  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willita] 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making-  qualities  into  jour  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  cood 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  fecdin?  luahties. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pi«s.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Ren  wick.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attrnc-tive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Am  booking-  orders  for 
Sprinb  boars  sired  by  Ring's  Massive.  Orange 
and  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st,  sired  by  President  and  out  of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1917  and 
other  big  sows.    H.  D.  McCune.  Lemoore,  Cal. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific.  fast- 
ETOwing.  easy- feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  ag-ed 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 

ELDERSLY  FARM— -We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware.  Live 
Oak.  California. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  California.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 5  boars  far- 
rowed  March  24.  Sire  King's  Big  Bone  Leader. 
Dam  Hancerdale  Pride  from  Cook's  Haneerdale 
Jones.  Carstens  &  Holloway.  Route  A,  Ma- 
dera, Cal. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater.  California. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  

SPRING  PIGS — Big  type  Polands.  Best 
blood  in  State.  Write  for  particulars.  White 
Oak  Farm,  A.  F.  Busch,  Prop.  Potter  Valley. 
California. 

POLAND  CHINAS  —  Late  October  boars 
ready  for  light  service,  sired  by  President  out 
of  Beautiful  Belle.  John  M.  Bernstein,  Han- 
ford,  Cal.  

FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch.  J.  H.  Cook. 
Paradise.  Cal.  

WAUKBKN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop..  Ripon,  Cal. 

BIG  TYM^POLAND-CHINAS^Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I.  B.  A..  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  tc  Sons.  Lodi.  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California.  '  

BIG-BONED  POI-AND-CHINAS— From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G, 
Fresno.  California.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS— 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing,  Winton.  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.   B.  M.  Harris,  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia,  Calif. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas,  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.  E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 

 Chester  Whites.  

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs,  Wid  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Calif. 

 Dnroc-Jerseys.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — While  my  hogs 
carry  blood  of  the  breed's  best  lines,  they  are 
not  too  proud  to  get  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  in  the  alfalfa  and  make  money  for  me 
at  18  cents  a  pound.  All  sows  are  culled 
whose  pigs  fail  to  reach  200  pounds  at  6% 
months.  Weaned  pigs,  gilts  and  sows  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Geo.  L.  Horine, 
Winton,  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  ol 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS^Two 
yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out,  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  .JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired..   Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Burke's  Good  Enuff, 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm,  'National  Bank  build- 
ing, Sacramento. 

REGISTERED  DCROC  JERSEY  WEAN- 
LINGS— $15.00  each,  3  for  $40.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  First  come,  first  served.  A 
few  brood  sows  for  sale.  Red  Rock  Ranch. 
Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders.  200  lb.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett,  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Calif. 

THREE  FINE  SIX  ".MONTH  BOARS — $25 
and  one  three-year-old  $40.  All  registered. 
L.  R.  Adams,  Island  Mountain,  California, 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons,  Willows,  California. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route .  1, 
Redwood  City.  California.  _^ 

DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  choice  Septem- 
ber gilts — Weanlings  either  sex.  H,  E,  Bou- 
dier.  Napa. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — AU  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERElT^DUROC-JERSEY^ILTS  for 
sale.    D.  Fricot.  Angels  Camp,  California. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California.  

Yorkshires. 

LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES — Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa. 

California.  

Hampshires.  

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop..  Gardena,  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock   for  sale.    Buy  now.    L.   W.  Denker, 

Saugua,  California.  

~~  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE — Young  stock  1». 
sale.    Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  California.  


 MISCELLANEOUS.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif.  

O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  isire  Ohio  Boy,  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported) .  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion^ Jas_;Ijttl£;_W^sco;_Californi^.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P.  O.  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."   


 DAIRY  CATTLE.  

 Guernseys.  

GRAPE  WILD  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21-months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon,  California. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2" 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull,  two  cows,  four 
heifers.  Registered.  $1000  if  taken  at  once. 
F.  A.  Zane,  411  Insurance  Exchange,  San 
Francisco.  

OUR  28-MONTHS  OLD  herd  boar,  sure 
breeder,  15e.  lb.  Two  open  and  bred  gilts. 
Weaned  pigs.  Write,  Uneda  Hampsire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger.  Prop..  Gardena.  Calif. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sepc  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee.  California.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable. 


 '  Ayrshire*.  

ELKHORN    FARM  AYRSHIRES —  Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices  J'  H.  Meyer, 

440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
NORABEL   FARM   AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Calif. 
AYRSHIRES — Registered:    all   ages.   E.  B. 

McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 

Francisco,  California. 

 Jerseys.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS^Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California.  ' 

YOUNG    BULLS    from    Register   of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland,  California. 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun.  California.   

Holsteins, 


V  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Findeine 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon   Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulls 
and  females,  write  me.  .My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha.  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced. 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  California. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM7~Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  anu 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED- HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  an(»  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    O.  A.  Mills,  Ripon,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California.  

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  California. 

FTn.  STENZEL,  SANTS)RENZ6T  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

GOTSHALlT _  MARGRUDER — Breeders  ol 
registered  Holstein -Friesiar "   Ripon.  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No", 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Hillbrae,  California. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino.  California. 


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

BEEF     CATTLE ! !       BEEF     CATTLE!  !  — 

Going  East  again  in  a  few  days.  What  do 
you  need  in  Beef  Cattle?  Let  me  use  my 
thirty  years'  experience  in  supplying  just  the 
animals  you  require  and  save  money  fur  you. 
Write  me  at  Hotel  Land,  Sacra'uiento — B.  M. 
Dunlap. 

OVER  200  Good  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
bulls,  carefully  selected  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  Middle  West.  Rare  chance  for 
breeders.  For  further  particulars  apply:  Davis 
Horse  &  Cattle  Co..  Davis,  Cal. 

PABST  stock  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Herd  Sires,  Maxwalton  Style  564168 
and  Maxwalton  Lavender  626612.  For  Sale 
Maxwalton  Style  and  four  of  his  sons.  L. 
N.   Pabst,    Cedarville.  California. 

RANCH0  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  o. 
Lompoe,  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista.  Herd.  Mintnrn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NE\_A~ HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits,  Calif. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered~Sh ort- 
horns,  Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 

REGISTERED-  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable" 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Hereford's,   Milton.  California. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registerc 
Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  California. 

SHORTHORN — Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto.  California. 

EL    DORADO    HERl)- OF  HOLSTEINS— 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 

 HORSES   AND  MULES.  

WORK  HORSES  FOR  SALE — 10  large, 
sleek,  fat  brewery  horses.  Good  workers, 
kind,  gentle  and  true  to  pull.  Weigh  1200  to 
1700  pounds.  Also  one  buggy  horse.  Prices 
$50  to  $135.  Wieland  Brewery,  240  Second 
St..  San  Francisco. 

SHIRES  — Broodmares! —  Stallions.  Also 
stallion  and  fiUy  colts  $100  to  $700.  Jack 
London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 930  high  bred  yearling- ewes. 
J.  A.  Youngreen.  Orland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jackl  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising;  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley. 

 SHEEP    AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Rani- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

R.  J.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.  

PASTURAGE  for  600  to  800  goats  on  in- 
closed   land.      Address    Mrs.    Lulu  Br\xx<. 

Ukiah,  Cal.  

"BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON  CALIF.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAIJPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  ;'nd  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHA  ;.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 
Ramho.ii  lleta.   Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

C.  J.  L.  STONEBRAKER^- Route  A.  Chico. 
Cal.  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep.  


M ISCELLANEOCS. 


AUCTION 

250  HEAD  OF  DAIRY  COWS  AND 

HEIFERS  250 

WORK   HORSES  YOUNG  MULES 

On  the  McNeil  Dairy  Ranch,  4  miles  west  and 
3  miles  south  of 

FRESNO 
On  North  and  Cornelia  Aves. 
FRIDAY.  MAY  16th.  at  9  a.  ra. 

Herd  includes  200  choice  dairy  cows.  Hol- 
steins, Jerseys  and  Durham*,  many  with  first 
and  second  calf,  a  large  number  fresh  and 
some  extra  good  springers. 

50  HEAD  OF  CHOICE  HEIFERS  selected 
from  the  best  cows  in  the  herd  and  sired  by 
pure  bred,  registered  Holstein  bulls  This 
will  be  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  dairy- 
men to  purchase  some  extra  good  dairy 
stock  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  larce 
herd,  carefully  culled  and  owner  has  instructed 
us  to  dispose  of  the  entire  herd. 

POSITIVELY  WITHOUT  LIMIT  OR  RESERVE 

TERMS:  $100  and  under  cash,  over  S10O. 
one-third  cash,  balance  on  30,  60  and  90 
days  with  bankable  note. 

A.  McNeil,  Owner. 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES. 
HAROLD  B.  RHOADES. 

1501-3-5  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif  . 

Auctioneers. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ran«i.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns:  Shropshires:  Berkshires: 
Ponies.      August  2.  1919.  

FOR  SALE — 15  thoroughbred  unregistered 
Shorthorn  heifers,  yearlings.  Absolute  bar- 
gains. Also  offering  one  14  months  old  dual 
pui-pose  bull,  grandson  of  P.  P.  I.  E.  cham- 
pion and  out  of  Idlewood  12th.  who  weigl 
pion  and  out  of  Idlewood  12th.  who  weighs 
near  1450  and  has  milked  3700  lbs.  of  milk  in 
last  ninety  days  and  is  still  milking  40  lbs. 
A  real  herd  header.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare. 
Cal.  _____ 

WANTED — Thirty  or  more  good  grade  Hol- 
stein cows.  Must  be  young  and  sound.  Send 
description  and  price  to  G.  R.  Guthrie,  Long- 
wood  Farm,  Napa.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys     Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif. 

40  HEAD  Grade  Jersey  Cows.  R.  D.  Beebe, 
Lemoore.  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.] 


Where  Producer  and  Consumer  Come 
Together. 

At  the  eastern  terminus  of  J  Street 
the  real  city  of  Sacramento  ends,  and 
the  real  country  begins  in  a  real 
ranch.  This  ranch,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  White  and  Terry,  is  composed 
of  about  600  acres  of  fertile  bottom 
land  along  the  American  River,  quite 
an  acreage  of  which  is  devoted  to  hop- 
raising,  but  the  major  portion  produc- 
ing grain,  alfalfa,  and  last  but  not 
least.  Shorthorns  of  excellent  type  and 
breeding. 

The  present  herd  sire,  Snowball,  is 
a  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan,  and 
has  proven  his  worth  as  a  sire  in  not 
only  the  present  crop  of  very  promis- 
ing calves,  but  also  in  a  grand  bunch 
of  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers, 
mostly  roan  in  color.  Mr.  White  says 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  firm  to  have  100 
females  of  breeding  age  as  good  or 
better  than  these  heifers.  When  this 
objective  is  gained  the  herds  in  Cali- 
fornia that  excel  them  will  be  few  and 
far  between. 

A  recent  addition  to  this  herd  is 
Hillcrest  Count,  by  Count  Amaranth, 
from  the  herd  of  Thornton  S.  Glide  at 
Davis.  This  young  bull  is  to  be  mated 
with  the  heifers  mentioned  and  the 
cross  certainly  ought  to  produce  ani- 
mals of  supreme  merit,  as  this  bull 
is  a  most  excellent  son  of  a  great  sire. 

De  Tilbiss  and  Dnrocs. 

J.  M.  De  Vilbiss  of  Patterson  says 
he  is  out  of  the  show  business  when  it 
comes  to  breeding  Durocs,  but  judging 
from  what  he  has  it  seems  as  though 
he  might  continue  and  win.  Mr.  De 
Vilbiss  has  thought  of  raising  nothing 
but  market  hogs,  but  he  has  25  head 
left  that  it  would  seem  almost  a 
erime  to  sell  for  slaughter  when  the 
blood  of  such  individuals  is  needed 


for  improvement  by  so  many. 

The  aged  sow,  Effie,  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  grand  champion  at 
the  Panama-Pacific,  and  is  a  worthy 
descendant  of  such  an  illustrious  sire. 
Another  individual  that  looks  good  is 
Model  Chief's  Lady,  who  always  raises 
big  litters  and  is  to  farrow  a  litter 
by  J.  M.'s  Effort,  a  youngster  who 
looks  as  though  he  was  one  of  the 
coming  boars.  He  promises  to  make  a 
high-class  individual  of  the  large  size 
desired  by  breeders  of  the  most  mod- 
ern type. 

Mr.  De  Vilbiss  is  quite  a  hog  sur- 
geon. He  discovered  that  a  very  fine 
young  pig  in  one  of  his  best  litters 
had  received  an  injury  to  the  abdom- 
inal wall  which  allowed  the  intestines 
to  protrude  so  they  were  dragging  on 
the  ground.  After  carefully  washing 
the  injured  parts  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  they  were  returned  to  their 
proper  place  and  the  peritoneum  and 
outer  walls  properly  joined  and  sewed. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  youngster 
was  as  lively  as  ever  and  since  has 
made  a  complete  recovery. 
Keep  All  Eligible  Stock  Registered. 

In  passing  through  the  outskirts  of 
a  village,  a  beautiful  dairy  type  bull 
was  seen  and  so  pronounced  was  the 
individuality  and  breed  characteristics 
that  the  writer  returned  thinking  he 
had  made  a  find  well  worth  while. 
The  disappointment  was  keen  when  it 
was  found  that  the  bull  and  also  a 
heifer  just  as  true  to  type  and  breed, 
and  really  a  beautiful  pair,  were  just 
high  grade  stuff.  Another  case  where 
some  nice  red  pigs  about  six  months 
old  were  discovered  in  a  barley  pas- 
ture, but  upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  animals  were  not 
registered,  but  it  was  thought  they 
could  be.  Keep  all  your  stock  regis- 
tered that  is  eligible  and  worth  it. 


information  that  has  caused  many  a 
farmer  to  go  without  a  silo.  At  the 
Nebraska  Agricultural  College  there 
is  a  cow  17  years  old  that  has  been 
fed  silage  ever  since  she  was  a  calf. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  her 
teeth  or  with  those  of  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  although  all  of  them  have 
been  fed  silage  for  yea r s . 


A  subscriber  writes:  "I  had  a  hole 
come  in  the  side  of  a  cow's  teat.  I 
waited  until  the  cow  was  dry,  then 
burned  the  opening  with  a  hot  iron. 
When  it  healed  up  the  hole  closed 
entirely." 


Should  Cattlemen  Buy  Grade  Bulls? 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue 
you  expressed  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion that  a  farm  advisor  should  ad- 
vertise for  a  Durham  grade  bull  in 
behalf  of  a  farmer.  May  it  not  be 
possible  that  there  still  remain  a  few 
farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
thoroughbreds  ?  We  all  have  thorough- 
bred appetites,  but  many  of  us  have 
only  grade  pocketbooks.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  buyer  is  a  farm  bureau 
member  and  as  such  he  surely  has 
the  thoroughbred  appetite,  so  probably 
he  has  graduated  from  the  scrub  class 
into  the  grade  class,  and  later  on, 
perhaps,  when  he  can  afford  it,  he  will 
step  into  the  thoroughbred  class. — 
W.  B.  H.,  Applegate. 

Most  assuredly,  if  the  buyer  is  pro- 
gressive he  should  be  encouraged. 
Yet  at  the  recent  beef  cattle  sales  at 
Davis  the  writer  saw  6  registered 
Hereford  bulls  sold  for  an  average  of 
|235,  several  for  $250  and  quite  a 
number  under  $300.  And  taking  the 
average  case  it  is  doubtful  if  a  cattle- 
man can  make  either  progress  or 
profit  unless  he  can  afford  to  pay  this 
amount  for  a  bull.  On  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  land,  labor  and  feed 


he  must  have  his  animals  mature 
quickly  and  produce  meat  of  high 
quality  so  that  it  will  sell  at  a  higher 
price.  Probably  he  would  not  be  in 
the  market  for  a  bull  unless  he  had 
at  least  10  females.  A  registered  bull 
at  $250  would  put  at  least  250  pounds 
extra  weight  on  each  calf  by  the  time 
it  was  marketed,  so  as  his  first  crop 
of  calves  would  amount  to  10  head, 
the  extra  returns,  figuring  steers  at 
10c  per  pound,  would  be  $250.  Thus 
this  registered  bull  would  pay,  not 
only  his  extra  cost  over  a  grade  bull, 
but  his  entire  cost  from  his  very  first 
crop  of  calves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  a 
man  should  simply  get  a  bull  with 
papers.  There  are  many  inferior 
registered  bulls,  and  there  are  caseb 
where  bulls  without  papers  are  better 
than  those  with  them.  But  taking  the 
average  bull  of  each  class  and  the 
average  breeder,  we  believe  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  man  who  has 
enough  cows  to  justify  buying  a  bull 
can  afford  to  pay  the  price  necessary 
to  get  a  registered  bull.  He  will  be 
holding  himself  back  if  he  does  not. — 
Livestock  Editor. 


There  little  brewery,  don't  you  cry! 
You'll  make  condensed  milk  by  and  by. 


Stock  Poisoning  from  Oak  Leaves 


Belief  among  many  stockmen  in 
grazing  regions  that  cattle  were  poi- 
soned by  oak  leaves  caused  investi- 
gations to  be  made  by  experts,  and 
their  conclusion  is  that  continuous 
grazing  on  oak  leaves  may  produce 
a  sickness  which  perhaps  will  result 
fatally,  but  that  in  order  to  cause 
sickness  the  leaves  must  make  up  a 
large  percentage  of  the  ration. 

If  oak  leaves  are  eaten  with  other 
feed  the  animals  are  not  injured,  and 
the  specialists  believe  that  oak-brush 
ranges  can  be  used  for  grazing  during 
the  summer,  not  only  with  no  harm 
to  cattle  but  with  positive  benefit 
However,  before  turning  cattle  on  a 
range  m  the  spring  its  condition 
should  be  examined  to  make  sure  that 
the  grass   has  gotten  a  good  start. 

Host  cases  of  poisoning  occur  in 


the  spring,  because  at  that  time  there 
is  a  i  scarcity  of  other  forage  on  the 
range.  According  to  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 767,  an  affected  animal  appears 
gaunt;  its  coat  is  rough,  and  its  nose 
becomes  dry  and  cracked.  The  atti- 
tude, both  standing  and  walking,  is 
peculiar;  the  head  is  extended  for- 
ward, and  the  animal  shows  depres- 
sion, discomfort,  and  sometimes  evi- 
dences of  pain.  It  grows  weaker  rap- 
idly, and  may  die  at  any  time  from  a 
few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  As  a  rule, 
affected  animals  lose  their  appetite  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  they  re- 
fuse food  but  have  a  craving  for 
water. 


Don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  old- 
fashioned  talk  that  silage  will  rot  the 
teeth  of  cattle.    It  is  a  piece  of  mis- 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCHERONS  -  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 
ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
descendants  of  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  sound- 
ness and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
every  horse.  If  your  community  is  in 
need  of  a  high-class  stallion,  come  to 
Patterson,  California,  and  see  the  largest 
and  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL   PRICES   AND  LIBERAL   TERMS   FOR  THE  NEXT 
SIXTY  DAYS 
Visitors  Welcome.  Correspondence  Invited. 
N.    W.  THOMPSON,    Patterson,  California 


Imported  stock  from  the 
best  blood  lines  in  America. 

KIMBLE  RAMB0UILLETS 

will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  CaJ., 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


LIVE  OAK*  CALIFORNIA 

Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  he  held  on  July  10th,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  and  place  60  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding  will  be  offered. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Oal. 


ORMOINDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  ^pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         f\n  MAVn  A  T  17   PH  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JERSKY  SWINE       WI\-UlJi>  lJJrVlJVj   K^\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WTLLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 


M 
I 

L 

K 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion.    Many  cows  weighing   1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rom,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


COMMISSION  AGENT 

I  can  offer  the  best  of  service  In  assisting 
you  to  buy  or  sell  registered 

DAIRY  CATTLE 
BEEF  CATTLE 
HOUSES 
SWINE 

My  large  experience  as  a  breeder,  knowl- 
edge of  blood  lines  and  values,  and  a 
close  connection  with  all  the  principal 
Eastern  breeding  establishments  warrant 
you  securing  my  services  when  contem- 
plating any  important  live  stock  transac- 
tion.   References  furnished. 

M.  H.  TICHENOR,  JR. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


BRAHMAN  BULLS 

High  grade  Brahman  bulls  from  our 
full-blooded   Brahman   bulls,  which 
were  imported  from  India. 
Write  for  prices  and  description. 


FRED  G.  LOCK 


PALACIOS, 


TEXAS 
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How  Can  We  Keep  Help  on  Dairies? 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
vided  for  foreigners.    It  is  no  won- 
der he  could  not  find  a  man. 

Again,  I  believe  most  young  men 
intend  to  marry,  and  it  is  right  that 
they  should.  But  do  you  think  the 
average  young  man  would  want  his 
wife  to  put  up  with  the  conditions  on 
the  average  ranch,  even  if  he  could 
stand  them  himself?  Married  men 
are  the  most  stable  and  dependable, 
yet  the  average  ranch  does  not  have 
proper  quarters  for  them. 

You  probably  will  think  that  the 
smaller  ranches  need  criticism  more 
than  the  larger  ones,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  conditions  on  most  of  the  larger 
ranches  even  worse  than  on  the 
smaller  ones.  There  are  many  ranches 
in  the  state  which  do  not  need  this 
criticism,  but  I  believe  the  majority 
of  them  do. 

Why  has  this  side  of  ranch  life 
been  so  sadly  neglected?  The  milker 
knows  enough  to  keep  the  milk-house, 
cows  and  stables  clean  because  he 
knows  that  both  the  dairy  inspector 
and  the  owner  are  watching  him.  But 
he  does  not  keep  his  bunkhouse  that 
•  way  because  nobody  ever  comes 
around  to  inspect  it.  We  have  heard 
of  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing 
Committee,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  their  inspectors  on  a  ranch.  The 
city  health  officers  do  not  tolerate 
any  filthy  conditions  in  the  city;  why 
neglect  the  country  with  its  farms  and 
employes? 

To  Improve  Conditions. 

In  building  a  bunkhouse,  how  many 
owners  look  after  the  social  side?  I 
would  like  to  see  a  large  living  room 
with  a  nice  fireplace,  card  tables,  read- 
ing matter,  and  a>victrola  or  some 
other  musical  instruments.  The  owner 


has  all  these  comforts;  why  not  give 
the  men  a  few  of  them?  The  house 
need  not  be  elaborate — just  plain  and 
comfortable.  Each  man  should  have 
his  own  room,  and  be  responsible  for 
its  good  condition.  Modern  toilet  facil- 
ities should  be  put  in.  There  should 
be  wash-stands  with  both  hot  and 
cold  water.  There  should  be  showers 
with  both  hot  and  cold  water,  and  heat. 
Suitable  cots,  or  iron  beds,  and  furni- 
ture should  be  provided.  Sheets  should 
be  furnished  and  washed  weekly.  If 
the  men  bring  their  own  blankets, 
they  should  be  in  good  condition  or 
rejected,  and  if  rejected  the  men 
should  be  loaned  other  blankets.  I 
believe  the  better  plan  is  for  the  owner 
to  furnish  the  bedding  and  see  that  it 
is  kept  in  good  condition,  charging  the 
employee  for  any  repairs  that  may  be 
required  while  in  his  use.  Employes 
should  be  made  to  air  their  bedding 
daily,  as  in  the  Navy,  and  take  their 
mattresses  outside  at  least  once  a 
week.  Also,  the  owner  or  his  super- 
intendent should  inspect  the  bunk- 
house daily,  and  in  a  nice  way  tell  the 
employee  about  anything  that  is  not 
right.  It  is  still  better  to  have  a  set  of 
rules  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
for  the  men  to  follow. 

Then,  instead  of  seeing  a  dirty 
bunkhouse,  and  filthy  clothes  on  the 
men,  I  believe  you  would  see  a  neat, 
tidy  place,  and  personal  pride  in  the 
men.  A  great  many  of  you  farmers 
will  say,  "Well,  that  is  a  dream,"  and 
will  let  it  go  at  that.  But  this  is  not 
a  dream.  I  could  construct  such  a 
place  for  a  very  nominal  sum.  If  you 
had  such  a  place  you  would  keep  the 
better  class  of  men  for  a  longer  time, 
and  the  extra  work  and  better  re- 
sults you  would  get  from  them 
would  soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  giving 
them  proper  living  and  working  con- 
ditions. 


!'* 


Purebreds  Prevail  in  Humboldt 


(Continued  from  page  708.) 
any  event,  it  is  hoped  that  this  valu- 
able herd  will  be  kept  in  this  county 
where  they  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  records,  and  where 
the  young  stock  is  needed  to  grade  up 
the  dairy  herds. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  farms  and 
quality  herds  in  Northern  California  is 
the  Sequoia  herd  of  Holsteins  owned 
by  the  Riverview  Farm,  Inc.,  of  Car- 
lotta.  Mr.  F.  C.  Fisher  is  president 
and  manager  of  the  farm  and  has  done 
much  to  popularize  the  black  and 
whites  in  this  region.  His  herd  is 
headed  by  Creamcup  Pontiac  Prince, 
he  by  Creamcup  Pontiac  Burke,  out 
of  Enselogess  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  with 
a  record  of  717  pounds  butterfat. 
Princess  Zozo  Pietertje  2nd  is  one  of 
the  high  record  cows.  This  farm  has 
produced  two  of  the  best  young  bulls 
in  the  state.  Sequoia  Colantha  Corni- 
copia  and  Prince  Zozo  Topsy.  The 
young  stock  is  in  great  demand.  All 
cows  are  under  the  official  test  of  the 
University  and  are  registered. 

The  organization  of  the  Humboldt 
Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 
was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
introducing  and  encouraging  the 
breeding  of  better  cattle.  Gilbert 
Trigg,  Coppinni  Bros.,  Iver  Iverson 
and  Bonnickson  Brothers  own  fine 
Jersey  foundation  stock  and  are  work- 
ing along  scientific  lines  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  for- 
eign buyers,  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  breed  in  this  region. 

There  are  a  few  registered  Ayr- 
shires,  some  Durhams,  and  a  few  of 
other  breeds,  but  the  Jerseys  predom- 
inate. The  climate  seems  to  agree 
with  this  breed  and  their  butterfat 
records  entitle  them  to  the  first  place 
in  the  consideration  of  the  dairymen 
hereabout.  The  Guernseys  seem  to 
thrive  on  roughage  and  stand  the  win- 
ter cold  with  less  effect  on  milk  pro- 
duction; the  Holsteins  are  hardy  and 
combine  the  virtue  of  milk  and  beef 
production.  After  all,  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  choice  of  breeds.  If  a  dairy- 
man fancies  one  particular  breed  he 
will  make  a  success.  The  real  secret 
is  to  secure  good  stock,  test  regularly, 


feed  scientifically, 
make  money. 


and  then  he  i  will 


If  you  are  thinking  of  showing  next 
fall  it  is  time  to  begin  work  on  the 
mature  animals.  Only  by  taking 
plenty  of  time  can  you  fit  them  with- 
out injury. 


Stop 


Now's  tKe  time 
to  begin  saving' 
money  by  cKop= 
ping'  your  dry 
feed. 


cm: 


THE  COMBINED  SILO  FILLER,  HAY  CHOPPER 
AND  ALFALFA  MEAL  MACHINE 


"HE 


can 


saving  you 
make  by 
chopping  your  dry 
feed  will  more  than 
pay  for  an  Acme 
Cutter  this  season 
besides  placing  at 
your  disposal  a  su- 
perior silo  filler 


THE   STEEL   FRAME  ACME 

A  Size  for  Every  Feed  Cutting  Requirement. 

and  ■  alfalfa   meal  machine. 


The  Acme  is  a  light-running  durable  steel  frame  cutter.  Its 
spiral  knives  cut  clean.  An  Acme  will  chop  any  kind  of  feed — 
will  fill  the  tallest  silo  and  is  absolutely  safe  to  operate.  Regular 
equipment  includes  steel  wheel  mounting. 

Send  for  Complete  Catalog 
and  Sample  Alfalfa  Meal. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Exclusive  Distributors 

IDEAL    GREEN    FEED  SILOS 


"Money-Maker"  Cutters 

Reduce  Your  Silo-filling  Costs 


These  are  the  best  all  around  silage  cutters  made.  They  have  a  shock- 
proof  cushion  drive  protecting  the  machine;  auxiliary  feed  roll  for 
feeding  uncut  bundles  of  corn  from  the  wagon;  springless  compression 
force  feed  rolls;  angle  steel  frame,  plate  steel  housing,  solid  base — free 
from  vibration.  These  are  essential  features  for  successful  cutting. 
All  machines  ought  to  have  them— few  do. 


Safe 

Silage 

Cutters 


Light  running.  Cuts  dry  feed.  Fills  any 
silo.  Will  make  you  real  money. 

Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor!  ^ 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whltkn. 


GET  RID  OF  SCALY  LEGS. 


There  is  nothing  more  unsightly  in 
the  appearance  of  a  fowl  than  scales 
on  the  legs.  No  matter  how  attract- 
ive the  bird  may  be  otherwise,  these 
scales  condemn  it.  However,  many 
farmers  who  are  busy  with  other 
matters  never  notice  this  trouble  un- 
til their  attention  is  called  to  it,  yet 
they  probably  have  been  complaining 
because  their  hens  have  not  been 
laying  better. 

Hens  with  bad  cases  of  scaly  legs 
will  not  lay  satisfactorily.  The  con- 
dition is  due  to  a  small  parasite  which 
burrows  under  the  scales,  generally 
beginning  at  the  toes  and  working  up- 
ward until  the  whole  foot  and  shank 
become  affected.  Both  legs  are  usu- 
ally attacked  about  the  same  time  and 
to  the  same  degree.  At  first  there  is 
only  a  slight  roughening  of  the  sur- 
face, but  the  continued  irritation 
causes  the  formation  of  a  spongy  or 
powdery  substance  beneath  the  scales, 
which  raises  them  until  they  are  near- 
ly perpendicular. 

Hens  with  scaly  legs  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  their  duty  as  layers 
or  breeders.  The  trouble  not  only 
saps  their  vitality  and  strength,  but 
in  advanced  stages  produces  a  high 
fever  and  causes  great  pain  and  an- 
noyance. In  the  most  severe  cases 
the  joints  become  inflamed,  and  the 
birds  are  lame  and  hardly  able  to 
walk.  A  joint  or  an  entire  toe  may 
drop  off,  and  the  birds,  unable  to 
scratch  for  food,  lose  flesh  and  die 
from  hunger  and  exhaustion. 

Scaly  leg  is  not  as  bad  a  disease 
to  combat  as  some  others,  but  it  is 
more  of  a  disgrace  to  the  poultryman 
because  it  is  always  a  sign  of  neg- 
lect. It  can  easily  be  checked  when 
first  seen,  and  a  little  care  will  pre- 
vent its  return. 

For  treatment,  wash  the  bird's  feet 
and  shanks  with  castile  soap,  warm 
water  and  a  brush,  and  let  them  soak 
until  the  scales  are  softened  and 
loosened.  Remove  as  many  as  can  be 
rubbed  off,  but  do  not  pull  them  off, 
as  this  leaves  a  bleeding  base,  which 
results  in  a  scar. 

Then  plunge  the  feet  and  shanks 
into  a  half-and-half  solution  of  warm 
water,  and  Zeroleum,  Kreso.  or  any 
other  good  coal  tar  dip,  holding  them 
completely  submerged  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Or,  after  washing  and 
soaking,  dry  the  feet  and  shanks  and 
apply  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phur and  lard,  with  enough  kerosene 
to  make  it  thin.  This  can  be  put  on 
with  a  brush.  Be  sure  to  work  it  up 
under  the  scales  as  much  as  possible. 

Another  good  remedy  is  equal  parts 
of  kerosene  and  raw  linseed  oil.  Dip 
the  feet  and  legs  or  stand  the  birds 
in  this  mixture.  In  very  severe  cases, 
a  repetition  of  any  of  these  treat- 
ments may  be  necessary  in  about  five 
days.  Also,  after  treatment  is  dis- 
continued, it  may  be  well  to  apply 
carbolated  vaseline  every  two  or 
three  days  until  the  new  scales  begin 
to  grow. 

Remember,  however,  that  all  the 
remedies  in  the  world  will  not  effect 
a  permanent  cure  where  filth  is  tol- 
erated. The  evils  that  produced  the 
disease  will  produce  it  a  second  time 
if  they  remain,  so  clean  up,  scatter 
lime,  disinfect,  paint  the  roosts,  put 
fresh  straw  in  the  nests — in  short, 
overcome  filth  and  you  will  overcome 
scaly  leg. 


ANIMAL  PROTEIN  NECESSARY. 


A  striking  example  of  the  impor- 
tance of  animal  protein  feed  in  the 
ration  of  laying  hens  is  very  well 
brought  out  by  a  test  in  which  pul- 
lets were  divided  into  three  lots.  Each 
lot  received  the  same  ration  except 
that  one  had  no  animal  protein;  one 
had  the  addition  of  skimmilk,  and  the 
other  beef  scraps.  The  consumption 
of  food  of  the  meat  scrap  pen  was  ap- 
proximately 98  pounds  per  fowl.  The 
no  meat  food  pen  consumed  83  pounds 
and  the  skimmilk  pen  202  pounds. 
However,  of  the  latter,  116  pounds 
was  milk.    The  birds  tended  to  con- 


sume a  similar  amount  of  grains  and 
mash  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  were  good  or  poor  layers.  It 
was  the  addition  of  skimmilk  or  meat 
scraps  to  the  ration  that  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  grain. 

These  figures  show  that  it  costs  less 
to  feed  pullets  when  no  skimmilk 
or  meat  scraps  are  fed,  but  it  costs 
more  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs.  The 
amount  of  dry  matter  required  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  eggs  in  the  skim- 
milk pen  was  4.9  pounds,  in  the  meat 
scrap  pen  5.14  pounds,  and  in  the  no- 
meat  pen  9.57  pounds.  The  egg  pro- 
duction averaged  140  eggs  per  pullet 
for  the  skimmilk  pen,  136  for  the  meat 
scrap  pen,  and  61  eggs  per  pullet  for 
the  check  pen. 

Although  the  test  was  carried  out 
during  the  years  1915-16-17,  when  the 
price  of  both  feed  and  eggs  was  much 
cheaper  than  now,  nevertheless  the 
feeding  value  of  skimmilk  was  found 
to  be  $1.60  per  100  pounds,  and  of 
meat  scrap  $20.03  per  100  pounds. 
This  test  seems  to  point  out  the  great 
value  of  this  animal  protein  feed  in 
either  the  form  of  skimmilk  or  meat 
scrap  if  eggs  are  to  be  produced  eco- 
nomically. 

Farmers  who  use  tankage  for  hogs 
can  use  it  for  poultry  also  in  place  of 
beef  scraps.  It  varies  considerably  in 
quality,  and  this  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to 
quality  it  is  advisable  to  start  with  a 
comparatively  small  quantity — not 
more  than  10  per  cent — and  increase 
gradually.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  tankage,  ex- 
cept when  a  wheatless  ration  is  fed, 
in  which  case  25  per  cent  should  be 
used.  This  applies  to  both  laying  and 
breeding  hens. 

For  young  chicks,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  mash  consumed  usually  is 
greater  than  in  the  rations  of  adult 
fowls,  and  where  the  unfavorable  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  use  of  low- 
srade  tankage  will  be  more  quickly 
felt,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  well  below, 
these  percentages. 


OITE  CHICKS  FREEDOM. 

Let  the  chicks  out.  A  chicken  in- 
stinctively seeks  the  earth.  A  board 
floor  tires  him.  Even  nice  clean  litter 
does  not  satisfy  the  heart's  desire. 
Nothing  short  of  old  Mother  Earth 
can  give  him  solid  comfort.  As  soon 
as  conditions  will  permit,  the  young 
chicks  should  be  allowed  to  run  out 
of  the  brooder  in  the  open  and  on  the 
ground.  A  small  mesh  wire  netting 
may  be  run  around  a  circular  park 
space.  They  will  follow  the  fence  and 
soon  get  around  to  the  home  coop 
again.  Get  them  to  pulling  green 
grass  as  soon  as  possible.  Exercise 
them  in  the  open  when  fit. 


DON'T   FORGET   OYSTER  SHELL. 

Ground  feeds  are  necessary  for 
most  efficient  digestion  in  poultry. 
Hopper  feeding  saves  labor  and  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  supplementary 
feed  at  all  times.  There  is  no  danger 
of  poultry  over-eating  on  ground  feeds 
fed  dry  in  a  hopper.  Oyster  shell  is 
also  necessary.  A  laying  hen  re- 
quires large  quantities  of  shell-mak- 
ing material,  and  nearly  all  of  this 
must  come  from  the  grit  and  shell  she 
eats.  It  is  poor  economy  not  to  keep 
a  liberal  supply  accessible.  One  extra 
egg  a  year  will  pay  the  bill.  It  re- 
turns the  money  invested  a  hundred 
fold. 


COUNTING  CHICKS  IN  ADVANCE. 
The  old  proverb  reads,  "Don't  count 
your  chicks  before  they  are  hatched," 
but  how  else  can  a  poultryman  plan 
his  work?  For  a  successful  hatching 
season  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the 
number  of  laying  pullets  that  can  be 
secured  from  a  given  number  of  eggs. 
Extensive  investigations  indicate  that 
it  takes  100  eggs  to  get  50  chicks  and 
50  chicks  to  mature  40  head  of  young 
stock.  Only  20  of  these  will  be  pullets 
and  probably  10  per  cent  will  have  to 
be  culled.  So  it  is  not  safe  to  esti- 
mate more  than  one  strong,  well- 
matured  pullet  for  every  six  eggs  set. 


A  quick  fattening  food,  used  by 
some  poultrymen,  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and  barley- 
meal,  scalded  and  fed  in  a  warm  state. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  food  also  gives 
more  solid  flesh,  and  a  finer  golden 
color  than  any  other  known  ration. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


YOU  ARE  NOT  TOO  LATE — Our  early 
maturing,  winter  laying  strains.  May,  June 
batch  develop  quickest  into  profitable  win- 
ter layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  iour. 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  831."  Why? 
Bred  "0  years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Reus: 
Anconas;  Rocks;  Minorcas;  Orpingtons;  clear- 
ing customers  95.  Valuable  circular  with 
proof  free.  TO. 000  egg  hatcheries  supply- 
ing chicks.  Thousands  shipped  promptly, 
below  ordinary  chicks.  Eggs;  Half  price. 
Hatcheries  overflowing.  Breeders  (Pullets), 
Sale   beginning.     J.   Bee  son,   Pasadena,  Cal. 

THK  MISSION  HATCHERY  can  not  supply 
for  May  and  June  delivery  White.  Brown. 
Buff  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks  of  quality  breed- 
ing, hatched  right  and  priced  right  and  shipped 
to  arrive  safely,  parcel  post  or  express,  large 
or  small  lots.  Also  booking  orders  for  late 
May  and  June  delivery  of  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black 
and  White  Minor,  as  Circular  and  prices  for 
the  asking.  The  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  In  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers:  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  deliver; 
of  fuU  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  915;  March,  $14;  April. 
912.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.   Petaluma.  California. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 
large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  93  and 
95  per  915;  915  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton.  California. 

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  puUets  for  /Sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  mattnga.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.    Catalog  free.  Chas. 

H.  Vodden.  Box  300.  Los  Gatos,  California. 
SULLIVAN'S    FAMOUS    BUFF  ORPING- 

TONS — Line  bred  for  20  years  Oldest  flock 
on  Pactfic  Coast.  Hogan  System  for  15  years. 
Eggs  (3.00  and  95.00  for  15.  $12.00  and 
$15.00  per  100.  Limited  number  of  breeders 
for  sale;  write  for  prices  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Road.  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  Co.,  Cal.    Telephone  S.  J.  5205  R  5. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGOHRN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity,  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Booked  up  for  March  delivery;  orders 
taken  for  April  18th.  A.  O.  &  P.  M.  Foster, 
2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  California.  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  95  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose.  Cal.  - 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN_  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  960,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs.  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm,    Sunnyvale.  California.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220 -egg  record  layers.  Cockerels,  rose  and 
single  comb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  egg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  list. 
Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th  Ave.,  Frnitvale.  Calif. 

OUR  FINE  FEMALES — Can  supply  you 
with  eggs  at  30c  each  and  up  that  will  hatch 
just  what  you  want  in  general  purpose  fowls. 
Write  for  mating  Ust.  O.  B.  Hunt,  White 
Rock  Fancier,  1244  Burnett  street,  R.  Ber- 
fceley.  Cal.  

FOB  SALE — We  have  a  pen  of  six.  five  and 
better  fingered  White  Leghorns  hens  and  a 
four-fingered  cock,  all  beauties.  A  chance  to 
breed  a  three  hundred-egg  hen.  Will  receive 
offers.    C.  B.  Atterbnry.  Turlock.  California. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns  from  Fogan- 
ized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobener  Poultry 
Ranch .    Washington   Ave..    San    lose,  Cal. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  EXCLCSIVE- 
LY — "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedale  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  season  ends 
June  1st.,  except  for  special  orders.  A  few 
chicks  stiU  available  for  later  part  of 
May — leading  varieties.  B.  M.  Archibald. 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co..  California.  

BOWEN'S  FAMOUS  WHITE  MINORCAS — 
Eggs  from  special  matings:  Yard  No  1. 
93:  Yard  No.  2,  $2.50:  Utility.  52  per  *5: 
98  per  hundred.  T.  H.  Bowen.  Box  276, 
Santa  Ana.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  a  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding  San  Jose  Poultry 
Yards,  Fifteenth  and  Margaret  StreeU,  San 
Jose.  California  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Every 
week,  good  strong  youngsters  from  ibis  lay- 
ers. Also  other  varieties.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery. 
Palo  Alto.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS — 91.50  per  15 
Special  mating,  $2.00.    Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt. 

I,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  California. 


GOLDt'ROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  fulfil! 
every  standard  and  utility  requirement.  Won 
San  Jose  show  first,  second,  third,  pullet  and 
cockerel.  Eggs,  95.00  and  $3.00  from  win- 
ning pens;  2.00  from  general  flock;  912.00 
per  hundred.  Stock  for  sale.  Samuel  Abrami. 
Los  Atltos,  California. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ha» 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  California. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed. 
Route  C.  Box  36-B.  San  Jose.  California. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, utility  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  and  Blue  Andalu- 
sians.  Free  circular.  McDonald  Poultry 
Ranch,  King  Road.  San  Jose.  California. 

CROLEY'S  BED  STAB  CHICK  rBELV-Cah- 
fornia's  standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company.  Inc  ..  8th  and  Townsend  Sis..  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

BABY  CBQtX   It.  I.  BEDS 
My  speciality.    Bred   for  eggs.   size.  color. 
Hens  on  free  range  means  strong  ehix.  Price 
right.  Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Box  360,  Camp- 
bell. California. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.  W,  C.  Smith.  Prop.  Corning.  Calif. 

BABBBD  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  BOOS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  LaytonvlUe.  California. 

FOB  SALE — Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  95.00  per  setting  of  13 
eggs.  Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  E.  Bal-' 
mer.  Alhambra  Valley.  Martinez,  California. 

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St,  Fruitvale.  California. 

EASTMAN'S  "BBED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnestcd  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs:  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell,  California.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres,  California.  

INCUBATOB  CHICKS — White  Leghorns — 
Bred  to  standard  and  to  lay.  915  per  100 
MAHAJO  FARM.  P.  O,  Box  597.  Sacra- 
mento.  California.  

WANT  TO  BUY.  100  to  l.OOd  turkey 
chicks  over  month  old.  G.  Orfanos,  Iio^  78) 
Esparto.  Cal.  '   

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements, 
California.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESB,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps.  

~  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON BED  TUBKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California.  

FOB  SALE — Guinea  eggs  92.00  per  17 
eggs.  Pigeons:  Extra  fine  birds  91.75  to 
52.50  per  pair.  E.  A.  McKinley,  R.  F.  D, 
Ukiah.  Cal  .  

PIT  GAME  CHICKENS  that  are  game.  Also 
eggs  for  hatching.  Frank  McMann,  680  32nd 
St,   Oakland.  Calif.   


RABBITS. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — And  Flemish 
Giants  .  The  better  kind.  F.  Anton,  1617, 
San  Pablo  Ave-  Oakland.  California.  

SAN  FONG  BABBITS — 15-16-lb.  eteel  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Young.  Los 
Gatos.  Calif.  - 

SEVERAL  GOOD  utility  New  Zealand  does. 
94  each.  Dept.  U,  Los  Angeles  Fur  Farm. 
Culvef  City.  Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS— First  class  utility 
does  bred  95.00  each.  Young  does,  92.50  each. 
F.  B.  CaldweU,  Broadmoor.  San  Lcandro. 

RAISE  BABBITS  FOB  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co,  Arcadia.  Calif. 
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H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31ft  Street,  New  York 

More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  bums  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Qnick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
.Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
Ispill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
(over.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
^l-R  P 

(OLE  LITE  ft  SALES  CO., 

210-18-2O   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  S.  Hill  St., 
 Las  Angeles.  
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
try man,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


BREAKING  UP  BROODY  HENS. 


A  setting  hen  at  one  season  of  the 
year  cannot  be  prized  too  highly,  yet 
a  few  months  later  she  is  the  most 
despised  creature  in  the  flock.  There 
is  nothing  that  gets  on  a  poultry- 
man's  nerves  quite  so  much  as  a  hen 
that  persists  in  setting  when  she  is 
expected  to  stick  to  her  job  of  shell- 
ing out  eggs.  He  loses  his  temper  and 
kicks  and  slams  her  arounds,  perhaps 
thinking  that  he  can  change  her  no- 
tion, but  probably  thinking  nothing  at 
all — except  a  few  cuss  words. 

There  is  no  use  in  abusing  the  hen 
just  because  she  obeys  the  dictates  of 
Nature.  She  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  she  simply  can't  help  it.  So 
in  breaking  her  up,  go  about  it  with 
the  kindliest  thought  for  the  hen,  and 
use  good  judgment. 

A  number  of  ways  to  overcome  na- 
ture in  this  respect  are  recommended, 
such  as  staking  the  hen  out  on  a 
grass  plot,  putting  a  yoke  around  her 
neck,  and  standing  her  in  water.  But 
the  best  cure  of  all  is  a  swinging 
crate.  An  ordinary  crate  or  box  may 
be  used,  but  a  crate  especially  made 
for  the  purpose  will  soon  pay  for  it- 
self. Have  it  large  enough  for  four  or 
six  birds,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  flock.  Have  the  bottom  of  1x2 
inch  slats,  flat  side  up.  Have  a  door 
occupy  all  of  one  side,  hinged  at  the 
top.  This  door  and  two  other  sides 
may  be  covered  with  wire  netting  or 
or  slats.  The  fourth  side  should  be 
slatted,  with  the  slats  running  up  ana 
down,  and  far  enough  apart  so  that 
hens  can  get  their  heads  through.  Out- 
side of  the  slats  two  cups  should  be 
hung,  and  water  should  be  provided  in 
one  and  light  feed  in  the  other.  The 
top  should  be  of  solid  lumber — water- 
tight if  the  coop  is  to  hang  out  of 
doors.  There  should  be  a  metal  loop 
in  the  center  of  which  a  rope  should 
be  attached  for  suspending  the 
coop. 

When  a  hen  is  put  in  the  coop  it 
will  tip  and  she  will  frantically  clutch 
the  bottom  slats  in  her  endeavor  to 
maintain  her  equilibrium.  The  coop 
will  swing  with  every  new  movement 
she  makes,  and  she  will  be  kept  so 
busy  figuring  on  how  to  keep  her 
balance  that  she  will  soon  forget  all 
about  setting. 

Furthermore,  nature  decrees  that  a 
hen  shall  have  a  higher  temperatuic 
than  normal  at  this  time,  and  by 
hanging  the  crate  up  in  a  cool,  open 
place,  the  free  circulation  of  air  will 
tend  to  reduce  her  temperature,  and 
consequently  her  desire  to  set.  This 
method  breaks  a  hen  up  a  day  or  two 
sooner  than  any  other  humane  method 
— generally  in  from  24  to  36  hours. 


TIMELY  TOPICS. 


The  premium  list  for  the  State 
Pair  is  out  and  copies/  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Chas.  W.  Paine, 
secretary,  Sacramento.  The  Fair  will 
be  held  August  30  to  September  9, 
and  Robert  V.  Moore  and  C.  G.  Hinds, 
will  do  the  judging  of  poultry.  W.  J. 
Head  will  judge  pigeons  and  Hale 
Prather  will  judge  rabbits.  The  pre- 
mium list  is  similar  to  that  of  years 
past,  with  special  prizes  and  sweep- 
stakes in  addition  to  the  regular  class- 
ification prizes.  It  will  cover  every- 
thing from  hens  to  rabbits  and  pigeons. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
gotten  out  of  its  rut  and  is  now  issu- 
ing some  bulletins  that  are  really 
good.  Send  to  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  to.  1040,  entitled, 
"Illustrated  Poultry  Primer."  There 
are  no  long-winded  articles  in  this 
bulletin,  but  it  is  full  of  illustrations, 
the  object  being  to  give  the  funda- 
mentals underlying  the  production  of 
poultry  by  means  of  photographs  and 
brief  statements. 

Because  a  hen  is  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  a  cow,  we  naturally 
think  that  the  poultry  industry  is 
small  as  compared  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, but  last  year  California's  egg 
crop  sold  for  $36,480,000,  while  her 
butter  crop  brought  only  $27,199,112, 
and  she  produced  $12,600,000  worth 
of  chicken  meat.  Looks  as  though  the 
poultry  business  has  at  last  become  a 
job  for  real  men. 


From  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
egg  market  centers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, it  seems  sure  that  egg  prices  are 
going  to  stay  up  and  even  go  higher, 
according  to  the  Tulare  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association.  Provided  the 
present  movement  to  European  mar- 
kets continues  to  flood  and  gather 
weight  there  will  be  no  drop  in  prices. 

California  hens  are  bringing  record 
prices  of  from  40  to  44  cents  per 
pound.  The  shortage  of  live  poultry 
is  now  so  great  that  price  seems  to 
be  no  object  and  the  trade  is  bidding 
prices  to  the  sky. 

It  took  36,000,000  rabbits  to  make 
the  hats  now  worn  by  the  United 
States  army.  Since  the  war  began 
Uncle  Sam  has  bought  6,000,000  hats 
and  each  contains  the  fur  of  six  or 
eight  rabbits.  In  other  words,  every 
soldier  is  going  about  with  six  bun- 
nies on  top  of  his  head. 

Poultry  husbandry,  or  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, practical  chicken  raising,  is  be- 
ing taught  in  the  Fremont  High 
School,  Oakland.  The  class  meets  ev- 
ery Tuesday  and  Thursday  night  with 
G.  L.  Hensley,  a  practical  poultry  ex- 
pert, as  teacher.  A  large  number  of 
men  and  women  who  raise  chickens  in 
their  back  yards,  or  who  plan  enter- 
ing the  poultry  field  as  a  business,  are 
taking  the  course. 

In  the  Imperial  valley,  capons  are 
being  used  instead  of  setting  hens  to 
hatch  eggs,  with  very  good  results.  It 
is  reported  that  they  make  fine  setters 
and  generally  hatch  a  large  number 
of  chicks. 


NOT  TOO  LATE  FOR  HATCHING. 


Have  you  hatched  all  the  chicks 
you  intend  to  bring  out  this  season? 
If  so,  why  are  you  stopping?  Is  it 
because  you  have  hatched  all  you  can 
take  care  of,  or  because  you  are 
afraid  that  late  hatched  chicks  will 
not  prove  profitable?  If  the  latter  is 
the  case,  think  again.  It  is  true  that 
early  hatched  chicks  make  the  best 
show  birds,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
late  hatched  pullets  have  proved  their 
claims  to  enthusiastic  praise  through 
trapnest  records,  which  show  them  to 
be  just  as  industrious  layers  as  their 
spring  sisters. 

Hatching  eggs  do  not  cost  as  much 
in  May  as  in  February.  It  does  not 
take  the  brooding  care  for  May 
hatches  that  it  does  for  those  of 
February  and  March.  The  feed  is  less 
expensive;  chicks  get  lots  of  bugs  and 
worms  and  grow  faster;  the  death 
rate  is  less.  And  pullets  from  a  May 
hatch,  if  well  cared  for,  will  com- 
mence to  lay  in  the  fall  and  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  when  eggs 
bring  the  highest  prices. 

During  May  and  June  eggs  are  plen- 
tiful and  bring  a  low  price.  They  are 
worth  a  lot  more  money  hatched  into 
chickens  than  sold  as  eggs,  as  the 
cockerels  are  marketable  at  good 
prices  as  fryers.  Carry  your  hatching 
at  least  through  May  this  year  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  good  re- 
sults. ■ 


PUT  BABBIT  IN  MINCEMEAT. 


Mincemeat,  that  toothsome  filler  for 
pies,  has  been  blacklisted  the  last 
year  or  two  by  economical  house- 
keepers because  of  the  high  cost  of 
beef — an  important  ingredient  in  this 
delicacy.  Numerous  "meatless  mince- 
meat" recipes  have  been  suggested, 
but  to  the  discriminating  taste  mince- 
meat needs  real  meat  in  order  to  have 
real  flavor. 

You  can  enjoy  genuine  mincemeat 
pies  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
feeling  of  being  economical.  Just  use 
rabbit  meat  in  place  of  beef  in  your 
old  mincemeat  recipes.  The  pie  filling 
will  have  a  genuine  mincemeat  flavor 
and  you  will  like  it.  And  once  more 
you  can  reckon  mince  pies  as  house- 
hold necessities  instead  of  luxuries. 


Don't  forget  to  put  a  little  charcoal 
in  the  chick  mash.  Not  all  chicks 
need  it,  but  they  all  like  it,  and  it  may 
prevent  digestive  troubles. 


Chicks  that  are  on  a  sandy  or  adobe 
soil  must  have  chick  grit  constantly 
before  them.  Those  on  granite  soil 
usually  do  very  well  without  grit. 


TIRES 

BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 


Plain 

First 

Tread 

Non-Skid 

To  beg 

Seconds 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$11.95 

$2.35 

30x3 

$9.85 

12.50 

2.35 

30x3i/2 

12.60 

14.65 

2.85 

32x3i/2 

13.90 

17.20 

3.00 

31x4 

18.25 

22.45 

3.65 

32x4 

18.55 

22.95 

3.75 

33x4 

19.35 

23.95 

3.85 

34x4 

19.80 

24.45 

3.95 

36x4 

29.50 

34x4i/2 

26.20 

31.40 

£M 

35x4V2 

27.00 

32.75 

4.95 

36x4i/2 

27.50 

33.30 

5.10 

37x4i/2 

39.00 

5.20 

35x5 

29.90 

37.40 

6.00 

37x5 

32.25 

39.60 

6.20 

All  other  sizes  In  stock. 
Write  for  them  or  call  and  see  them. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  intact  within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile 
Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F3737  Bdwy,  4049 

H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager 

533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
177G  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  Streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building;,  Fresno. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


PRESERVE  AND  BEAUTIFY 
FARM  BUILDINGS 

The  Most  Practical  Paint 
For  General  Farm  Work,  for 

SILOS,  TANKS,  GUTTERS, 

TROUGHS 
SHINGLE  AND  METAL  ROOFS 

In  short,  for  any  outside  work. 
You  can  paU'h  your  leaky  roofs  and  tanks 
even  in  the  rain. 
Made  in  all  colors,  in  either 
Liquid  or  Plastic  Form. 

PRICES 

(Liquid) 

5  gal.  cans   $2.00  per  gal. 

20  gal.  kegs    1.50    *  " 

38  gal.  half  bbl  1.45    "  " 

60  gal.  barrel    1.35    -  " 

(Plastic) 

10  lb.  cans   $  .20  per  lb. 

100  lb.  kegs   16    -  ~ 

400  lb.  half-barrel  14    "  " 

600  lb.  barrel  13    "  " 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Send  for  can  or  keg  today. 
Use  IV  O.  Money  Order  or  your  Personal 
Cheek. 

California  Plastic  Products  Co. 

004  Cnnard  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Zn/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
'  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
iSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


OUR  SOLDIER  DEAD. 


Hy  Annette  holm. 

"In  Flanders   fields,   where  poppies 
blow," 

In  France  where  beauteous  roses  grow, 
There  let  them  rest — forever  sleep, 
While  we  eternal  vigil  keep 
With  our  heart's  love*— with  our  soul's 
pray'r, 

For  all  our  Fallen  "Over  There." 


The  earth  is  sacred  where  they  fell — 
Forever  on  it  lies  the  spell 
Of  hero  deeds  in  Freedom's  cause, 
And   men    unborn    shall    come  and 
pause 

To  say  a  prayer,  or  bow  the  head, 
So  leave  these  graves  to  hold  their 
dead. 

Let  not  our  sighing  nor  our  tears 
Fall  on   them   through   the  coming 
years, 

Who  on  the  land,  on  sea,  in  air. 
With  dauntless  courage  everywhere. 
Their  homes  and  country  glorified — 
Stood  to  their  arms,  and  smiling  died. 

Great  France  will  leave  no  need  nor 

room  i 
That  we  place  flowers  on  their  tomb — 
And  proudly  o'er  their  resting-place, 
Will  float  forever  in  its  grace, 
O'er  cross  and  star,  and  symbol  tag, 
Their  own  beloved  country's  Flag. 

The  morning  sun  will  gild  with  light, 
The  stars  keep  holy  watch  at  night. 
The  winter  spread  soft  pall  of  snow, 
The  summer  flowers  about  them  grow, 
The  sweet  birds  sing  their  springtime 
call. 

God's  love  and  mercv  guard  them 
all. 


GINGER  AND  THE  CATS. 


Ginger  is  a  big  shaggy  dog  the  exact 
eolor  of  ground  ginger.  He  is  such  a 
pet  of  the  family  that  he  is  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  house.  His  bed  is  on 
the  kitchen  lounge,  and  Mistress  made 
him  a  little  mattress  to  keep  him 
warmer.  This  is  kept  during  the  day 
at  the  foot  of  an  unused  stairway. 
When  it  is  bedtime.  Master  says, 
"Come,  Ginger,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed." 

"Bow-wow,"  says  Ginger,  and  off  he 
trots,  seizes  his  mattress,  drags  it 
across  the  floor,  then  pulls  it  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  lounge.  It  is  funny  to 
see  him  chase  around  in  a  circle  two 
©r  three  times  before  he  curls  himself 
up  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  he 
drags  his  mattress  back  to  the  stair- 
way. 

Buff  and  Peggy  are  two  coon  cats 
who  live  in  the  same  house.  Buff  Is 
big  and  goodnatured;  but  Peggy  is 
little,  old,  and  somewhat  spoiled.  Gin- 
ger has  been  taught  to  be  kind  to  the 
cats,  and  they  in  turn  are  more 
friendly  than  cats  usually  are,  still 
they  are  more  or  less  jealous  of  his 
greater  privileges.  They  have  to  sleep 
out  in  the  barn. 

One  cold  winter  morning  Master  had 
business  for  Ginger  before  he  had 
time  to  do  his  chamber-work.  When 
Ginger  came  in  again.  Buff  and  Peggy 
had  taken  possession  of  his  bed.  Buff 
was  jubilantly  working  her  paws  up 
and  down,  and  purring  like  a  big 
automobile.  Peggy  was  curled  into  a 
fluffy  gray  ball,  and  merely  opened 
one  eye  when  Ginger  appeared.  Gin- 
ger looked  at  the  cats,  then  pranced 
and  whined.  No  doubt  he  was  trying 
to  say,  quite  politely,  "Excuse  me,  but 
ft  is  time  to  put  my  bed  away."  He 
whined  once  more  to  make  sure  they 
beard  him. 

"Now  there'll  be  a  scrap,"  declared 
Mistress.    "I'll  bet  on  Peggy." 

"I'll  bet  on  Ginger,  if  it  is  two  to 
one,"  contradicted  Master.  "Here, 
Ginger,  go  put  your  bed  away." 

"Bow-wow,  bow-wow,"  barked  Gin- 
ger, going  a  bit  nearer  the  cats. 

Buff  stopped  treading  and  purring, 
huffed  up  her  back  and  spat  defiantly. 
Peggy  didn't  move  at  Buff's  warlike 
attitude,  but  it  was  noticed  that  she 


was  watching  Ginger  from  her  two 
slits  of  eyes. 

"Go  put  your  bed  away,"  repeated 
Master. 

"Bow-wow,  bow-wow,"  answered 
Ginger,  dashing  forward,  then  back 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  while 
Buff  spat  and  Peggy  tightened  her 
paw  for  a  stroke.  They  had  the  cov- 
eted bed  and  seemed  willing  to  fight 
to  keep  it. 

"I  told  you  to  put  your  bed  away," 
threatened  Master. 

Ginger  groveled  at  his  feet,  look- 
ing up  as  if  to  ask.  "What  can  one 
poor  dog  do  against  two  cats?" 

"Ginger!"  and  Master  stamped  his 
foot. 

Ginger  stopped,  straightened  up, 
then  took  a  fighting  position.  Peggy 
got  to  he*'  feet  in  haste,  and  both  cats 
had  a  paw  raised  expectantly. 

"U-r-r-r,"  growled  Peggy. 

"Spit,  spit,"  went  Buff. 

Ginger  didn't  bark,  he  was  waiting. 
When  he  saw  that  Peggy's  paw  had  re- 
laxed a  bit,  he  made  a  rush,  grabbed 
a  corner  of  the  mattress,  and  down  it 
came,  cats  and  all. 

What  a  mix-up  there  was  for  a  few 
minutes!  Mistress  jumped  upon  a 
chair  to  be  out  of  the  way.  What  a 
squirming,  twisting,  and  waving  of 
gray  tails  and  yellow  tails,  for  Peggy 
and  Buff  were  taking  their  revenge  on 
Ginger.  Then  the  air  cleared.  Gin- 
ger dragged  his  property  away  to 
safety,  and  Buff  and'  Peggy  scuttled 
under  the  stove,  where  they  nursed 
their  injured  feelings  and  glared  out 
to  see  what  would  happen  next. 

"Good  dog."  praised  Master,  when 
the  bed  was  in  place. 

"Good  dog?  You  mean  poor  dog," 
protested  Mistress,  getting  down. 
"Look  at  his  nose."  Ginger  whined 
and  laid  his  nose  on  her  lap.  He  felt 
as  he  did  last  year*  when  he  had  a 
fight  with  the  porcupine.  He  had 
three  long,  deep  scratches  down,  his 
nose. 

"Never  mind.  Ginger,"  said  Master, 
patting  him,  "those  saucy  cats  will 
never  get  on  your  bed  again,"  and  they 
never  did. — Annie  Balcomb  Wheeler, 
in  Zion's  Herald. 


FASHION  NOTFS. 


Separate  skirts  continue  to  be  very 
good  style  for  spring  wear  and  are 
shown  in  baronette  satin,  tricolette, 
crepe  de  chine,  satin  and  cre^e  in 
combination,  as  well  as  wool  plaids' 
and  serges.  There  are  pleated  and 
tucked  styles  as  well  as  those  gath- 
ered or  with  hemstitched  or  bias  folds. 


Gingham,  which  came  into  popular- 
ity during  the  war,  is  a  leading  favor- 
ite this  spring  and  is  shown  in  most 
extensive  range  and  beauty  of  color 
and  pattern. 


THE  OUTDOOR  NURSERY. 


White  footwear  in  kid.  nubuck,  calf 
or  fabric,  is  to  be  much  worn  this 
summer. 


Tricolette  bags  are  said  to  be  the 
last  word  in  bag  fashions.  They  are 
made  in  regular  bag  shape,  but  with 
little  individual  touches  that  make 
them  appealing. 


Fichus  of  muslin,  tulle  or  organdie 
are  used  to  finish  the  simple  afternoon 
frock  and  may  be  purchased  in  the 
shops. 


Voile  in  soft  colors  and  guaranteed 
not  to  fade  in  the  wash  makes  pretty 
afternoon  dresses.  Narrow  velvet  rib- 
bon is  used  for  trimming. 


A  black  costume  can  be  lightened 
by  two  touches  of  henna — in  the  hat 
feather  and  the  silk  stockings. 


Irish  crochet  insertion  is  seen  on 
lingerie  blouses  and  larger  pieces  of 
the  lace  are  being  used  for  vestees. 


Tricollette  in  navy  blue  embroid- 
ered in  wool  in  henna  color  makes  a 
very  effective  combination. 


Any  mother  with  a  baby  or  small 
child  to  care  for  this  coming  summer 
should  make  every  effort  to  have  some 
place  outdoors  that  the  child  may  be 
kept  for  a  large  part  of  the  day. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  the  child  needs 
fresh  air  in  abundance. 

If  there  is  an  available  porch,  part 
of  it  should  be  partitioned  off  with  a 
railing,  where  the  child  may  be  left 
safely.  A  soft  rug  or  blanket  for  the 
floor  that  can  be  easily  washed  is  the 
best  floor  covering. 

It  is  important  that  the  baby's 
porch  be  insect  proof,  therefore,  it 
must  be  carefully  screened,  preferably 
with  a  firm  wire  netting,  but  mosquito 
bar  may  be  made  to  answer. 

The  bed  for  the  child  must  be  shel- 
tered from  wind  and  too  intense 
light,  and  that  may  be  done  either  by 
awnings  or  by  porch  shades.  The 
porch  shades  are  hung  on  the  inside 
of  the  netting  so  are  easy  to  adjust. 

For  the  older  child,  toys-  should  be 
provided,  so  to  interest  it  during  wak- 
ing hours. 

The  effort  and  expense  of  preparing 
such  a  porch  will  be  more  than  repaid 
by  the  comfort  of  the  mother  in  know- 
ing that  her  child  is  safe  and  happily 
occupied. 


DIET  FOR  CHILDREN. 


•  Milk  should  be  the  principal  article 
of  food  up  to  two  years  and  should 
form  a  part  of  each  meal  up  to  ten 

years. 

Oatmeal  should  cook  from  two  to 
three  hours.  Other  cereals  should 
cook  one  hour. 

All  bread  should  be  at  least  two 
days  old.  Graham  crackers  or  milk 
toast  may  be  given,  but  not  hot  bread, 
biscuits  or  griddle  cakes. 


Eggs  should  be  soft  boiled,  poached 
or  coddled,  but  never  fried. 

Meats  should  be  roasted  or  broiled. 

All  vegetables  should  be  put  into 
boiling  salt  water  and  well  cooked. 
If  coarse,  put  through  a  puree  sieve  or 
mash  well. 

Good  ripe  fruit  should  be  given 
daily.  Mashed  pulp  of  peaches  and 
pears  may  be  used  after  the  second 
year.    Never  give  uncooked  bananas. 

Deserts  should  consist  mainly  of 
fruit.  Tapioca,  rice,  cornstarch  and 
bread  puddings  may  be  used. 

The  water  should  be  cool,  pure 
drinking  water  never  ice  water.  If  in 
doubt  about  the  purity  of  the  water, 
boil  it  for  ten  minutes,  put  in  a  cov- 
ered pitcher  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
The  child  should  drink  plenty  of  water 
between  meals. 

Until  two  months  old,  the  child 
should  sleep  about  twenty  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  During  the  first 
year,  it  should  average  sixteen  hours 
of  sleep.  During  the  second  year,  it 
should  average  fourteen  hours  of 
sleep.  The  sleeping  room  should  be 
quiet,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Do  not 
take  children  into  crowds.  Children 
grow  best  at  home  and  are  not  so 
likely  to  catch  disease. 


ONLY  ONf  F. 


Director  Raymond  Wells,  who  be- 
sides producing  motion  pictures,  is 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hollywood 
Officers'  Training  Camp,  tells  of  an 
encounter  between  Instructor  Captain 
Eastman  and  a  recruit. 

"You've  fallen  out  of  line  not  less 
than  five  times.  You  should  not  be  In 
this  regiment  at  all,"  cried  Eastman. 

"Where  should  I  be,"  demanded  the 
recruit,  " 

"In  the  flying  corps,  and  then  you'a 
only  have  to  fall  out  once.'^From  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 


We  Have  a  Piano  For  Every  Home 

In  '  straight"  Pianos  we  carry  a  make  to  suit  every 
home — to  fit  every  purse.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
a  good,  dependable  Piano  cannot  be  made  to  sell  new 
under  $300,  though  we  have  good  used  pianos  from 
$200  upward. 

In  the  least  expensive  grade  we  offer  the  Aldrich,  a  good, 
dependable  piano,  at  a  very  moderate  price — it  will 
give  excellent  service. 

The  next  group  includes  the  Kurtzmann,  Emerson  and 
Estey  Pianos — three  very  substantial  "makes,"  which 
are  giving  a  lifetime  service  in  thousands  of  homes  and 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  grade  we  have  the  Krakauer,  A.  B.  Chase, 
and  Weber — these  are  high  grade  instruments — old 
and  famous  makes. 

Then  comes  the  Stein  way,  the  Standard  by  which  all 
pianos  are  judged — to  have  a  Steinway  is  to  have  the  Best. 
We  arrange  convenient  terms  on  any  Piano — even  the 
Steinway.  It  is  really  an  easy  matter  to  own  a  Piano- 
come  in  and  talk  it  over  with  us—  we  will  serve  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores,  or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianolas  and  Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian 
Player  Pianos,  Player  Music,  etc. 

Sherman.feay&  Co, 

Knirnj   and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Street*.  Sacramento 
325  I :    Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  StreetH,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 
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THE  JOLLIER. 


He  may  not  mean  just  what  he  says. 

But  still  he  wears  a  smile. 
The  kind  that  gladdens  weary  hearts 

At  least  a  little  while. 
And  with  his  grin  he  spills  a  tale 

That's  meant  to  make  you  laugh; 
It  isn't  long  until  you  find 

You're  not  so  blue  by  half. 

You've  failed,  perhaps — you  know  it, 
too, 

Yet  he  your  work  will  praise. 
And  when  he  moves  along  you'll  find 

Your  hopes  have  had  a  raise. 
The  slap  he  gives  you  on  the  back 

Will  kill  most  any  frown, 
His  little  jolly  helps  a  lot 

When  troubles  have  you  down. 

The  world  could  use  more  of  his  kind, 

For  he's  an  optimist, 
Who  loves  to  grab  the  Wdrry  Imp 

And  slap  him  on  the  wrist. 
He  may  not  mean  just  what  he  says, 

But  still  he  wears  a  smile, 
The  jollier,  by  ginger,  is 

A  fibber  who's  worth  while. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S 
YEAR. 


The  greatest  lesson  of  Children's 
Year  in  California  is  shown  in  th« 
following  statistics;  in  an  examina- 
tion of  40,800  children  under  6  years 
of  age,  47  per  cent  show  correctable 
defects;  31  per  cent  show  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  which  are  abnormal;  6  per 
cent  show  defective  and  neglected 
teeth;  29  percent  are  below  the  height 
and  weight  of  the  national  scale. 

The  opportunity  for  a  careful  dis- 
cussion with  a  nutrition  expert  of  how 
to  correct  the  child's  diet  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  every  health  center.  Ad- 
vice should  be  given  to  the  mother  of 
ythe  correct  dishes  to  feed  a  child  as 
well  as  general  suggestions. 

It  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  those  in  authority  that  the  wean- 
ing period  is  poorly  managed  by  many 
mothers  and  that  by  two  years  of  age, 
the  average  child  sits  at  the  family 


table  and  eats  the  family  diet,  when 
a  far  simpler  diet  would  make  a  more 
splendid  specimen  by  six  years  of  age. 

The  importance  of  dental  work  can 
not  be  too  early  impressed  upon 
mothers,  the  six-year-old  molars  often 
being  decayed  and  lost,  thus  weaken- 
ing the  chewing  surface  of  the  mouth. 

Every  community  that  emphasizes 
better  health  conditions  and  better  in- 
telligence in  regard  to  health  is  lay- 
ing up  for  its  citizenship  great  pos- 
sibilities of  efficiency  and  happiness 
throughout  life. 


ESSAY  BY  RUSKIN  OF  NECESSITY 
OF  BEING  GOOD  COOK. 


To  be  a  good  cook  means  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  fruits,  herbs,  balms  and 
spices,  and  of  all  that  is  healing  and 
meet  in  fields  and  groves,  savory  in 
meat.  It  means  carefulness,  invent- 
iveness, watchfulness,  willingness, 
readiness  of  appliance.  It  means  the 
economy  of  your  greatgrandmother 
and  the  science  of  modern  chemists; 
it  means  much  tasting  and  no  wast- 
ing; it  means  English  thoroughness, 
French  art  and  Arabian  hospitality;  it 
means  in  fine  that  you  are  to  be  per- 
fectly and  always  ladies,  and  you  are 
to  see  that  everybody  has  something 
nice  to  eat." — Ruskin. 


Gov.  Benjamin  Strong  of  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  said  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Plaza: 

"Germany,  despite  her  diabolical 
crimes,  is  expecting  us  to  forgive  and 
forget.  That  is  what,  she  means  by  'a 
just  peace.' 

"Germany  reminds  me  of  the  little 
boy  who  said  to  his  mother: 

'"I've  been  an  awful  good  boy  since 
father  gave  me  that  licking,  ain't  I?' 

"  'Yes,  dear,  I  have  had  very  little 
cause  to  complain  since  then.' 

'"You  don't  distrust  me  any  more, 
do  you  ma?' 

'"No,  dear.    I  trust  you,  now.' 

"The  little  boy  gave  his  mother  a 
reproachful  look. 

"  'Then  why  is  it,  ma,  that  you  still 
keep  the  cake  hidden  and  lock  up  all 
pa's  cigarettes?' " 


-in  cans  only 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
so  good — so  pure — and  so  rich  in 
nutriment  that  it  deserves  nothing 
less  than  this  quality -sealed  can. 
That's  why  Ghirardelli's  is  not  sold 
in  bulk,  but  in  cans  only. 
In  %  lb.,  I  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans  — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your 
trading. 

Say  "  Gear-ar~del/y" 
D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


The  Patented  Kerogas 
Burner  Makes  Good  Oil 
Stoves  Better 

When  you  buy  an  oil  stove,  no  matter  whose  make  it  may  be,  look  at  the 
burners.There  is  the 'heart*  of  the  stove.  If  the  name"KEROGAS"  appears  on 
the  burners.youare  making  no  mistake — you're  buying  certain  satisfaction. 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  goes  on  reliable  oil  stoves — well  constructed, 
honestly  made  articles  aw}  its  unusual  merit  makes  good  stoves  better. 

First  of  all,  the  KEROGAS  Burner  gives  an  intense,  concentrated  flame 
within  a  Came  right  against  the  cooking  vessel.  This  insures  a  quick  heat 
which  cuts  cooking  time  in  half.  In  addition  to  simplicity  of  control,  fuel 
economy  is  a  big  feature.  The  KEROGAS  Burner  mixes  a  large  quantity 
of  air  with  the  kerosene  or  coal  oil  it  burns. 

As  to  durability  —  well  —  one  piece,  all  brass  burner,  leak,  rust  and 
trouble  proof  —  simple,  strong  mechanism,  all  tending  to  make  the 
KEROGAS  last  as  long  as  the  stove  which  carries  it. 

Look  for  the  Word  "KEROGAS"  on  the  Burner.  It  is 
an  Evidence  of  Quality  in  the  Stove  That  Carries  It 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO. 

1219 First  Avenue  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


PATENTED 


Burner 


Standard  Equipment  on  the  Better  Makes  of  Oil  Stoves 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  dOnduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate 'for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It*s  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  tale  by  all  plumbers 

Main  Offices  and  Show  Upom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaBories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanitary 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


DAISY 


FLY  KILLER  ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 

ALL  FLIES. 


Neat. 

clean.ornamcntaJ,  con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or  injure 

Guaranteed   

Sold   by  dealers.  <*< 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.25. 
BAKOLU  SOMEKS,  150  Ue  Kalh  Are.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


inythintf. 
effective. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  April  22.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   J2.20 

No.  2   i  2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2   2.16 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

Do,  No.  2   2.18 

Do,    No.   3   2  09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestem   $4.25®  4.30 

Early  Baart   None 

BARI.E1 . 

Barley  continues  to  reach  higher  quotations 
both  for  spot  and  futures.  Local  dealers  hold 
very  small  supplies  of  either  the  feeding  or 
shipping  grades,  but  they  are  acting  as  agents 
for  the  foreign  demand,  which  seems  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  shipping  space  avail- 
able. France  is  the  largest  foreign  buyer  at 
the  present  time. 

Feed   (2.5062.60 

Shipping    C.60@2.75 

OATS. 

While  the  demand  for  oats  is  not  large  in 
this  market  as  far  as  local  consumption  is 
concerned,  the  continued  advance  in  the  price 
of  barley  has  caused  some  of  the  users  of  the 
latter  to  turn  to  oats.  As  a  result  oats  are 
stronger  and  quoted  at  a  higher  price. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30@2.40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  ...  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  showing  strength  in  sympathy  with 
the  strength  in  barley.  While  some  corn  is 
said  to  have  been  sold  at  a  higher  figure  than 
$3.25  and  some  at  a  lower  price,  this  quota- 
tion is  reported  to  cover  the  bulk  of  sales  of 
first  quality  California  yellow. 

California  83.25 

Egyptian,   choice   Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2,464  tons  compared  with  1.495  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  These  heavy  receipts  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  large  amount  of  hay 
brought  into  the  city  to  fill  Government  pur- 
chases of  the  past  week.  Dealers  are  busy 
tilling  these  orders,  which  move  slowly  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  hay  has  to  be 
double  compressed,  for  export  and  therefore 
requires  much  extra  handling.  Hay  is  still  mov- 
ing to  the  Southern  States  and  most  of  the  old 
alfalfa  that  was  not  rain  damaged  has  been 
•  leaned  up   in   that  direction. 

No   1  wheat,  per  ton  $17.00  @  19.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   13.00®  16.00 

Choice  tame  oat,  per  ton   17.00®  19.00 

Wild  oat,  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Barley  hay.  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    16.00® 20.00 

Stock  hay,  per  ton   12.00@14.00 

ISarley  straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

I  EEliSTt'FFS. 

Both  roUed  barley  and  rolled  oats  were  ad- 
vanced in  quotations  this  week  in  sympathy 
with  the  increased  price  of  the  whole  grain. 
The  demand  is  showing  some  increase. 

Cracked  corn   $64 .00®  65.00 

Rolled  barley    51.00®  52.00 

Rolled  oats    49.00®61.00 

Alfalfa  meal    34.00  @35.00 

POTATOESj  onions,  ETC. 

The  market  for  old  potatoes  is  quiet  at 

WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

W  eek           San  Francisco  Lou  Angeled 

Kndinc;             1918  1910  1918  1910 

Jan.       2  50.40  66.10  50.16  63.16 

9  61.08  61.00  50.00  64.00 

16  52.33  61.70  50.50  64.16 

23  52.50  55.83  52.00  62.16 

30  53.00  44.91  51.83  49.00 

Feb.       6  50.86  43.58  49.66  47.33 

13  52.00  46.80  48.00  47.60 

20  51.41  51.58  48.00  53.16 

27  51.30  53.90  49.33  55.00 

March     6  50.66  56.16  50.00  59.00 

13  51.16  55.68  49.60  58.00 

20  47.83  54.41  47.00  56.00 

27  46.30  56.41  43.30  68.00 

April      3  43.16  54.23  42.16  65.60 

10  39.25  57.16  39.50  56.00 

17  39.00  60.70  36.83  52.90 

24  40.50  52.41  38.16  54.00 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures   Given   Are  Independent   and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Producers. 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 


Cents  per  dozen  for 

Extras. 

Week 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

landing 

1018 

1010 

1!»1S 

1019 

Jan. 

o 

.  .52.80 

75.60 

48.16 

69.50 

9'. 

.  .60.91 

69.91 

50.66 

66.66 

16. 

. .  .65.66 

58.70 

55.00 

62.41 

23. 

. .  .65.66 

52.58 

58.00 

54.66 

30. 

..  .61.25 

48.75 

64.00 

62.33 

Feb. 

6. 

.  .58.50 

42.00 

51.66 

43.00 

13. 

.  .44.40 

40.90 

44.83 

37.80 

20. 

. .  .44.75 

36.41 

40.83 

39.33 

27. 

.  .  42.40 

37.40 

39.58 

33.60 

March 

6. 

.  .36.83 

37.58 

35.00 

37.00 

13. 

..  .87.91 

37.16 

38.00 

37.00 

20. 

.  .40.66 

38.16 

39.63 

42.00 

27. 

.  .39.50 

40.41 

40.00 

42.00 

April 

3. 

.  .38.19 

42.41 

38.33 

45.00 

10. 

...37.58 

42.91 

36.33 

45.00 

17. 

. .  .39.16 

45.10 

36.83 

46.00 

24. 

. .  .40.80 

45.00 

39  66 

46.00 

■R — if 

Surface  Irrigation 


unchanged  prices.  New  potatoes  are  now 
coming  in  in  considerable  quantities  and 
prices  are  lower.  On  the  street  new  pota- 
toes sell  from  3%  to  5  cents.  Warehouse 
onions  are  higher  on  demand  for  eastern 
shipment  while  green  onions  except  from  the 
bay  region  are  lower.  Lettuce  is  getting 
plentiful  and  is  coming  in  from  a  number  of 
different  sections.  String  beans  are  arriving 
more  plentifully  from  the  south  and  will  soon 
sell  much  lower.  Summer  squash  also  is 
plentiful  and  sells  at  about  half  the  price  of 
last  week. 

String  beans   15®  25c 

Peas  7®  10c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,   per  sack  $2.00® 2.75 

Asparagus   4  @  7c 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box  $1.50®  1.75 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00® 3.50 

English,  per  dozen   $2.50 

Eggplant,    per   lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c  ®  $1.25 

Celery,   crate   Nominal 

Spinach,  crate   $0.75®  1.00 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do,    Mexican   $2 .00®  3.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   90c®  1.00 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $2.00® 2.40 

Oregon    2.00® 2.40 

Washington    1.95®2.25 

Idaho    2.00®  2.40 

Garnets,  new  on  street    5c 

Other  new  on  street  3  %  ffi  4  %  e 

Sweets,  per  sack  $5.00 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian  Browns  •  .  . .  .$4.00 fa  4.50 

Green  River  75e®1.00 

Green  Alameda    2.00®  2.25 

Garlic    . ...»  50®60c 

BEANS. 

There  were  no  particular  developments  in 
the  bean  market  this  week,  and  locally  the 
market  was  much  quieter.  There  was  a  little 
movement  in  limas,  and  that  variety  was 
marked  up  25  cents.  Cranberries  were  also 
higher.  Otherwise  last  week's  quotations 
will  stand  for  today's  prices. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25@6.40 

Blackeyes   $3.40®  3.60 

Cranberry  beans  '  $4  90  ©5.10 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    7.50 

Pinks    5.75® 6.00 

Mexican  Reds   4.75@5.25 

Tepary  beans   ,   2.60®2.76 

Garbanzos   '.  . .  11.00@11.26 

Large  whites    5.75® 5.90 

Small  whites    6.60®  6.75 

POULTRY. 

Heavy  arrivals  with 'a  decided  falling  off 
in  demand  broke  the  poultry  market  in  sev- 
eral descriptions  this  week.  Large  broilers, 
particularly  and  in  a  measure  the  medium 
sized,  showed  an  unusual  falling  off,  the 
larger  going  down  from  5  to  10  cents  a  pound 
and  the  mediums  from  2  to  4  cents.  The 
small  sized,  which  were  not  in  demand  last 
week  maintained  their  last  week's  quotations. 
This  drop  in  broiler  prices  caused  lower  quo- 
tations on  squabs  to  be  made  and  also  af- 
fected Belgian  hares.  Hens  also  are  quoted 
from  2  to  3  cents  less  than  last  week,  while 
fryers  and  young  roosters  maintained  their 
last  week's  prices  on  light  receipts. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  30® 38c 

do.    old   1  34®  36c 

do.    dressed   42®  44c 

Broilers.  l(i  to  2  lbs  40@45c 

do,   1%    lbs  38@40i' 

do.  %  to  114  lbs   35  ®  36c 

Fryers   52®  55c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   36®  38c 

do,    Leghorn   36  ®  38o 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over  48®50e 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb .  .  . '.  38c 

do,    old.    per  lb  38c 

Squabs,-  per  lb  60c 

Ducks,  young   38e 

do.  old   36c 

Belgian   hares   15®  18c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00®  3.60 

BUTTER. 

Butter  closed  a  cent  and  a  half  higher  this 
week  than  last  week.  This  also  represents  the 
extreme  fluctuations  of  butter,  which  has 
been  steadier  than  for  some  time  past.  For 


the  month  of  April  just  closed,  butter  has 
shown  a  range  from  49%  to  58%.  Compared 
with  last  year  for  the  month  of  April,  butter 
this  year  is  from  12  to  15  cents  higher.  Last 
year  the  April  range  was  37%  to  43.  and 
during  April,  1918,  butter  touched  the  lowest 
price  of  the  year. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   52%  53      51%  52%  52  53 

Prime  first  . .  Nominal 

Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

While  extra  eggs  sold  a  cent  lower  at  the 
close  than  a  week  ago.  the  averag  price  for 
the  week  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  a 
week  ago.  During  the  month  of  April  eggs 
were  high  at  46%  and  low  at  42%  for  ex- 
tras. In  April  a  year  ago  the  fluctuations 
were  from  37  to  42%  cents.  Considerable 
quantities  of  eggs  still  are  going  into  the  ice 
house*  and  it  is  evident  that  dealers  arc  not 
looking  for  materially  lower  prices  this  year. 
It  is  reported  that  2,000  Chinese  shelled  eggs 
have  just  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  these 
will  iloubtless  be  sold  in  the  bakery  trade. 
This  is  not  enough  to  affect  the  local  market, 
but  if  these  shipments  continue  and  grow  in 
quantity  they  may  eventually  have  a  regu- 
lating effect  on  prices. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   46      45      44  %  44%  44%  45% 

Extra  first. 41      41      41      43%   ..  43% 

Firsts    Nominal 

Ex.  pullets  43      42%  42      43      43  43% 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  was  steady  with  an  ex- 
cellent demand  for  Fancy  California  flats, 
which  resulted  in  an  advance  in  tha  price  of 
this  variety.  Otherwise  there  were  no 
changes.  During  April  California  flats  have 
varied  in  price  from  26%  to  20.  This  is 
compared  with  23  to  28  for  April.  1918. 
California  Y.  A.  varied  from  29  to  34%  this 
April  compared  with  26%  to  28  last  year.  In 
the  Oregon  cheese,  Y.  A.  dropped  from  39 
to  34  cents,  while  Oregon  Triplet  prices  were 
not  changed.  A  year  ago  the  exchange  did 
not  quote  Oregon  cheese  during  April. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  29c 

First   Nominal 

California  Y.  A.  fancy   30c 

Oregon    Y.    A  34c 

Oregon  Triplets   34  %  c 

Monterey  cheese   22%®  24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  stock  of  ice  house  apples  is  showing 
signs  of  being  exhausted  and  the  prices,  for 
both  California  and  Northwestern  were  ad- 
vanced this  week.  Strawberries  are  coming 
in  in  both  better  quantities  and  of  better 
quality.  By  the  chest  they  are  somewhat 
lower  and  by  the  crate  a  little  higher. 

California  apples   $3.50 61 4.00 

Northwest  apples    3.50®  4.00 

Winter    pears    3.00«i4.00 

Persimmons    None 

Loquats,  per  lb  6®  8c 

Strawberries,  chest   $1 2 .00  iv  14 .00 

do,  crate    2.00®  3.00 

CITBU8  FBI  l  i  s. 

Valencia  oranges  are  making  their  appear- 
ance in  quantities  on  the  market.  While  they 
are  not  quoted  quite  so  high  as  navels  for 
the  best,  their  prices  are  well  maintained  and 
are  higher  than  many  of  the  navals  now  on 
the  market.  Tangerines  and  manderines  both 
advanced  in  prices. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.50® 6.75 

Valencia      4.75®  5.00 

Mandarins    3.50®4.00 

Tangerines    3.50@4.00 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00® 4.50 

do.    choice    3.50®4.00 

do.    standard    3.00®3.50 

Lemonettes    2.00®3.00 

Grapefruit   ".   2. 50®  3  50 

DRIED  1  RUTS. 
Buyers  are  purchasing  all  the  prunes  they 
can  at  12  cents,  but  it  is  stated  that  this 
price  has  not  been  exceeded  as  a  basis  price. 
Action  of  the  Growers'  Association  is  being 
awaited  with  considerable  interest.  Peaches 
continue  to  be  bought  at  13%  to  14  cents. 
Other  dried  fruit  prices  will  probably  be 
named  in  the  near  future. 

RICE. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  rice  market  this  week  except  that  the 
dealers  made  some  changes  in  prices,  which 
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CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  tables  give  prices  paid  by  packers  at  the  two  county  swine 
sales  held  last  week  at  Tulare  and  Visalia  under  the  direction  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Marketing  Association. 
Tulare— April  22,  1918 

Gross  Wt  Dock      At.  1ft  Per  100  lbs.  Buyer 

80  hogs  16360  200  18.25  Joe  D.  Biddle 

50    "   12790  250  17.85  Joe  D.  Biddle 

12    "                      3885  325  325     >  16.85  Joe  D.  Biddle 

60    *'   10420  175  17.50  Joe  D.  Biddle 

49    "                       7120  150  17.00  Joe  D.  Biddle 

78    "   17580  225  17.55  Joe  D.  Biddle 

85  "   17680  207  18.35  Wilson  &  Co. 

62  "   12875  209  17.75  Wilson  &  Co. 

21    "                       4030  30  185  17.25  Wilson  &  Co. 

\  isalia— April  28,  1919. 

*    Gross  Wt  Doefc      Av.Wt  Per  100  lbs.  Barer 

86  hogs  17710  206  18.00        Western  Meat  Co. 

71    "   16770  235  18.90        Wilson  &  Co. 

63  "   14570  231  18.00        Joe  D.  Biddle 

91    "   16640  183  18.25  .     Joe  D.  Biddle 

68    "   11420  70  170  17.90        Joe  D.  Biddle 

68    *'   16110  237  18.45        Joe  D.  Biddle 

82    "   17120  30  208  18.10        Joe  D.  Biddle 

33    "   11730          1034  324  16.60        Joe  D.  Biddle 

41    "                       8740  213  17.75        Joe  D.  Biddle 

12    "                       3490  160  280  17.25        Joe  D.  Biddle 

10    "                      2540  60  248  18.25        Joe  D.  Biddle 


they  say  will  agree  much  nearer  with  a-  net! 
transactions  than  previous  market  quotation- 
Prices  follow:  Paddy  rice  Nos.  1  and  2. 
$4.32:  3d  and  4th  (Trades,  $4.16;  early  pro- 
lific. $4.47;  clean,  fancy  Japan.  7%c  per 
lb:  choice  Japan.  7ntc  per  lb;  screening'-. 
5%c  per  lb;  brewers.  3%c  per  lb;  rice  polish 
$48  per  ton.  car  load  lots;  rice  bran.  $28  per 
ton.  car  load  lots'. 

HONXI 

There  were  no  developments  in  honey  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  and  no  reported  purchasc- 
of  the  California  products  by  local  dealers. 
HIDES. 

The  market  for  country  hides  is  fairly 
strong.  For  light  hides  there  is  5  •t«adr  de- 
mand. 

Wet  Salted — Native  steers  and  cows,  50 
lbs.  up.  16®18c:  30  to  50  lbs.  up.  16®18e: 
kips.  15  to  30  lbs.  21®22c:  calf  and  veal,  un- 
der 15  lbs.  31  ®32c;  bulls  and  stags.  13®  14c. 

Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each. 
$5 fa  $5.50;  medium  prime.  $4@4.60;  small. 
$2  50®  $3. 50:  dry.  large,  prime,  $2  50®  3: 
dry,  medium.  $1.50®  2.50;  colts  and  ponies. 
50c®  $1. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


.    Los  Angeles.  April  29.  191° 
BUTTER. 

This  week's  quotations  show  butter  price* 
again  advancing.    Receipts  continue  heavy  and 
demand   reported   good.     Shipments   for  the 
week,  398.300  lbs. 
We  quote : 

California  extra  creamery  54o 

do.  prime  first   52c . 

do,  first   v4.  V  .iiq 

EGGS. 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  thu 
market.  Prices  continue  to  hold  firm.  An 
advance  of  lc  will  be  noted  on  case  count 
since  last  week's  quotations.  Shipments  for 
the  week,  2.169  cases.  _ 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  t...46e 

do.  case  count  46c 

do.  pullets   43c 

POI  I. TRY. 

Prices  holding  firm.  Broilers  and  Friers 
selling  fairly  good  and  the  market  repon- 
fair  receipts.  The  demand  is  altogether  loci 
and  the  s}xehange  reports  very  little  poult ry 
going  into  cold  storage  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Broilers,  1   to   1  >i    lbs  30c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs   32c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  35c 

Stags  and  olds  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkey  36  ®  40c 

Hens   ,  33ffr34e 

Ducks   ..."  34®  35c' 

Geese   28c 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas  firm  and  demand  fair.  Sweet  pota- 
toes show  slump  in  price.  Summer  squash  de- 
clines. Onions  advancing  because  of  light  re- 
ceipts.  New  potatoes  now  quoted,  selliii.  at 
5c  and  7c  per  lb.  Receipts  are  fairly  heavy 
and  demand  good  on  all  staples.  Shipments 
from  the  Im penal  Valley  section  are  light 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  .8*i  12c 

Potatoes — 

Oregon  Burbank.   per  cwt  $2,256  1.35 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   2.00®2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   $3. 75  <S  4  .00 

Garlic,   per  lb  50c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt.  . .  .$4.00®4 .50 

White  Globe,  per  cwt  8  00 

Imperial  Valley  silver  wax,  crate  $8.75 ti  4  Ofl 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2  00  fa 

Celery,  local,   per  crate  4.00®"  00 

Celery,   northern,   per  crate  8.006900 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate  $2.25® '.'.40 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  2.26 

Summer  squash — 

Imperial  Valley.  4  basket  crates  $1.00  fa  1  25 

Asparagus,  per  lb  60 

1  HI  ITS. 

Quotations  remain  firm  in  this  market  No 

change  in  prices  to  report  on  deciduous  fruits." 

There  is  still  a  good  demand  but  the  supply 

is   short.     Strawberries   show    a   decliie-  In 

prices  since  last  week. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Apples- 
Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack.  .$3. 50 fa  3  76 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3  26 

White   Pearmains.    4-tier   3.60(5  3  76 

Yellow       Newtown  -  Pippins, 

4-tier    3.25  ft  3  76 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  7%®8%e 

Roman  Beauties,  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3.50  fa  3  "5 

Loquats,  per  lb  '.  7  fa.  16e 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   si  Ofl 

Poor  to  choice   $3.00  fa  3.75 

BEANS. 

Little  improvement  will  be  noted  in  tins' 
market.     Limas  make  slight   advance  aloni 
with  small  white  and  pinks.    All  other  prices, 
remain  the  same  as  last  quoted.     The  mar- 
ket is  dull. 

Limas,  per  cwt  s"  00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  6.r" 

Pink,  per  cwt  --  ■     1  •' 

Small  white    «-00 

Blackeyes,   per  cwt   3.0 

Tepary,    per   cwt  .*  3  00 

HAY. 

Alfalfa  hay  In   fair  demand.     Grain  hay 
very    dull.      The    quotations  remain 
changed  since  a  week  ago. 

We  quote  f.o.b..   Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $21  00®; 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   23.00625.00 

Alfalfa,    northern,    per    ton....  21.00(^2300 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22  00 6 24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9  00@K»  00 

COTTON  .MARKET. 
.  .  NEW  YORK.  Apr\l  29. — Cotton  closed  very 
steady,  net  20  points  higher  to  8  lower  Spot 
cotton,  quiet;  middling.  29.65c. 

PriceB  on  options  ranged  as  follows: 

Option  Open.    High.  Low. 

January   24.35    24.30    23  90 

May   28.90    28.90  28.40 

July   27.16    27.29  26.66 

October   26.40    25.55  34.79 

December   24.75    24.99  24.82 
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Special  livestock  Market  Report. 

San  Francisco,  April  30.  1919. 
CATTLE — The  high  Eastern  market  tends 
to  buoy  up  the  markets  on  the  Coast,  and 
packers  and  shippers  have  to  bid  generously 
for  supplies,  especially  for  well-finished  steers. 
Medium  grades  of  cattle,  however,  appear  to 
be  in  most  active  demand. 

No.  1,  weighing  1000®  1200  lbs.l2@12^c 
do.  weighing  1200®  1400  lbs.  .  12®  12 % c 
do,  thin   9  (5)  10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.   1   9%@10c 

do,  second  quality   8  Vi  @  9c 

do,  common  to  thin   4®  7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%  «?7Uo 

Pair  5%@6'/4e 

Thin   4@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   1 1  %  @  12  %  c 

Medium   10V4@11% 

Heavy   8  @  10c 

SHEEP — The  quality  of  both  sheep  and 
lambs  arriving  is  good  and  prices  are  steady. 
It  is  not  likely  that  present  prices  will  fall 
for  some  time,  if  at  all. 

Milk  lambs  13®  15c 

Yearlings   1 2  @  12  %  c 

Sheep,  wethers   ....11®  11  He 

do,  ewes   8  %  ®  9  %  c 

HOGS — There  is  no  change  in  the  hocr  mar- 
ket this  week.    Receipts  are  not  heavy,  and 
the  price  situation  is  strong. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed,  100  to  150  18  %c 

do,  150  to  250   19c 

do,  250  to  300   18  %c 

do,  300  to  400   18c 


Los  Angeles,  April  29,  1919. 

CATTLE — There  is  no  change  in  prices  to 
report  in  this  market.  Cows  are  in  only  fair 
demand.  Receipts  fair  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  dull. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b:  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs.  .  .$11.00®  13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers    9.60®  10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.00® 9.00 

Canners   $6.00 

HOGS — Prices  in  this  market  remain  un- 
changed since  last  week's  report.  Receipts 
about  up  to  normal  with  a  fair  demand  only. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  275®350  lbs. $16.00 @  17.00 
Mixed,   avr'ging  225®  275  lbs.  17.00®  18.00 
Light    18.00 ©18.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — The  tone  of  this  market  continues 
dull,  and  no  change  in  prices  is  reported. 
There  is  very  little  demand  noted — and  not 
many  wanted  at  this  time. 

Per  cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $  9.50®  10.50 

Prime  ewes    8.50® 9.50 

Yearlings    10.00®  11.00 

Lambs    14.00®  15.00 


Portland  (Ore.),  April 
CATTLE — Slow:  receipts.  75. 

Steers,    best   $13.50® 

Good  to  choice   $11.00® 

Medium  to  good  $10.00® 

Fair  to  good  $  9.00® 

Common  to  fair   $  8.00® 

Good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers  $10.00  @ 

Medium  to  good   $  7.00® 

Fair  to  medium   $  5.00® 

Canners   $  3.50® 

Bulls   $  6.00® 

Calve9   $  9.00® 

Stockers  and  feeders   $  7.00® 

HOGS — Strong;  receipts.  532. 

Prime  mixed   $20.50® 

Medium  mixed   $20.00® 

Rough  heavies  .-.  $18.30® 

Pi?»  ••  $18.r5® 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts.  145. 

Spring  lambs   $16.00  @ 

Prime  lambs   $15.50® 

Fair  to  medium  $14.00® 

Yearlings   $11.00® 

Wethers   $  9.00® 

Ewes   $6.50® 


29. 
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B ABLET  CONTINUES  ACTIYE. 

From  all  over  the  U,  S.  barley  dis- 
tricts an  improvement  seems  shown 
in  the  market  prices.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco the  quotations  are  15  to  20  cents 
higher,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  of  April 
26.  Sacramento  quotations  were  20 
cents  above  the  same  date  the  previ- 
ous week.  Los  Angeles  stocks  were 
reported  light  and  demand  good,  and 
quotations  showing  an  advance  of 
1~V2  to  20  cents.  Stockton  barley 
market  advanced  steadily  five  to  30 
cents  above  the  week  previous.  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  reported  a  good 
demand  and  small  offerings,  causing 
the  market  to  advance  9  to  12  cents. 
Milwaukee  markets  were  buoyant  and 
brisk,  being  quoted  12  to  15  cents 
higher,  with  receipts  light  and  choice 
grades  scarce.  The  removal  of  the 
ban  against  bottling  beer  created  a 
brisk  inquiry  for  good  malt  samples. 
In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  many  feed- 
ers are  using  barley  feeds  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  ground  feeds  or  alfalfa 
meal  on  account  of  the  price,  result- 
ing in  a  free  movement.  It  is  only  a 
few  seasons  ago  that  the  use  of  barley 
for  feed  in  the  Central  West  was  prac- 
tically unknown.  . 


A  new  record  price  for  hogs  at  the 
Portland  Union  Stockyards,  was 
made  April  21,  when  $20.25  was 
paid.  At  Kansas  City  on  about  the 
same  date  a  new  record  price  of  $21 
'was  reached. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3d.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

REMAN  UFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Elder..  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  FranciBco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa,  California. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 

Woodbridge,  CaUf.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing   district;    For    sale    or     rent.  Inquire, 

Ralph  O  Clark,  Lodi,  Calif.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


SCALES  WANTED — Want  scales  that  will 
weigh  five  to  ten  tons.  Address  C.  F.  Waters, 
Paicines,  Cal. 


A  BARGAIN — For  sale,  eight-inch  centrif- 
ugal pump  with  pipe  and  fittings;  also  50 
h.  p.  electric  motor,  1200  revolutions,  220 
volts,  with  starter  complete.  All  in  good 
condition,  little  used.  Must  be  sold.  Apply 
to  Geo.  F.  Roberts,  Electrical  Supplies,  Marys- 
ville,  Cal. 


TRACTORS  FOR  SALE — Holt  Caterpillar, 
30  H.  P.  Samson  Seive-Grip  10-25.  Good 
condition.  Call  and  see  them.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  E.  A  Dunipace,  Paicines,  near 
Hollister,  Cal 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 18-35  Yuba 
Tractor  in  first-class  mechanical  shape— farm- 
ing implements  included.  Apply  D.  P.  Cor- 
coran,  Gridley, Calif.  

BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 32  H.  P.  FairbanksMorse 
Gas  Engine.  Guaranteed  perfect,  $600.  J.  J. 
Pottinger,  115  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PRINTED  BUTTER  WRAPPERS — 100.  80c. 
Additional  35c.  100.  postpaid.  Northwest 
Bond  Printing  Co..   Portland,   Oregon.  _ 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE  —  840  acre  grain  and  stock 
ranch.  3  miles  from  Pleasant  Valley  R  R. 
station.  Mariposa  county,  Cal.  70  acres  in 
grain  now,  200  acres  cleared  and  tiUable.  Bal- 
ance fine  pasture  land.  2  houses,  2  barns, 
blacksmith's  shop  and  tools,  windmill  and 
tank.  Plenty  of  spring  water  the  year 
around.  Ranch  fenced  and  cross  fenced,  part 
hog-tight:  nice  orchard,  fruit  of  all  kinds.  No 
alkali  or  hard-pan.  Average  rainfall.  29 
inches.  Elevation  1500.  About  2000  cords 
of  Oakwood  on  the  ranch.  One-half  mile  to 
school.  Good  roads  and  neighbors.  Free  out- 
side range  adjoining.  Price  $22.50  per  acre, 
including  horses,  farm  implements  and  honse- 
hold  goods.  $5000  cash,  balance  10  years. 
A.  F.  Zurilgen  (owner),  Greenfield  Dairy, 
Chowchilla,  Madera  Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  IN  PLACER  COUNTY — 100 
acres  of  land.  40  acres  bottom  land  suitable 
for  alfalfa  or  beans  or  garden  truck.  Bal- 
ance of  land  in  live  oak  timber  and  pasture 
land.  New  house  4  rooms,  barn  and  out- 
houses. This  would  make  a  fine  dairy.  Price 
$75  per  acre.  Part  cash,  balance  at  6  per 
cent.    D.  H.  Willson.  Lincoln,  Cal. 


A  VERY  GOOD  BUY — 160  acres  level  and 
all  under  irrigation  from  a  good  weU  located 
in  Fresno  county,  9  miles  from  Tranquillity. 
Improvements  consist  of  40x56  barn,  valued 
at  $1200,  tank  and  engine  house  $400  imple- 
ment shed  20x40,  house  26x40.  cost  $1000, 
about  $1000  worth  of  implements,  all  in  good 
shape,  stock  worth  $600,  a  nice  family  or- 
chard, place  well  fenced,  20  acres  in  alfalfa, 
balance  in  wheat  and  corn.  Will  take  $125 
per  acre  with  this  year's  crop  or  $95  without. 
That  price  includes  everything  on  Jhe  place. 
Address  Box  52,  Tranquillity,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — BAHRAIN — No.  27 — Orchard 
— 216  acres  in  Yolo  County.  100  acres  in 
trees,  including  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  etc. 
— Earliest  orchard  in  District. — Now  in  full 
operation. — Houses,  sheds,  barns,  driers,  trays, 
etc.,  and  aU  equipment — 4  miles  from  town — 
terms,  cheap!  Apricots  22c  this  year.  We 
have  for  sale  other  fine  orchards,  dairies, 
cattle  and  sheep  ranches.  Call  on  us  for 
further  information.  W.  J.  Mortimer  &  Co., 
Shattuck  &  Center,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Phone, 
Berk.  3100.  

FOR  SALE — $4,500  Clear  104  acres — 50 
bottom,  8  bearing  orchard.  New  6-room  bun- 
galow and  6  other  buildings.  Spring  water 
under  pressure.  Auto  mail  route  and  Mat- 
tole  river  cross  place.  Fish  and  deer.  Mil- 
lion feet  saw  timber.  Plenty  rain  here.  Ideal 
home.    E.  T.  Gray  (owner),  Petrolia.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 40  acres  3%  miles  south  of 
Orland.  Glenn  county.  Price  $3200.  Terms, 
$1200  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  For  pratic- 
ulars  address,  Mrs.  Audrey  Simpson,  Dixon, 
Cal.  

AN  IDEAL  DAIRY  FARM — 314  acres,  136 
under  gravity  water.  Six  fields  with  water  in 
them  all.  Terms.  F.  W.  Rogers,  Palo  Cedro, 
Shasta  Co.,  Cal.  

400-ACRE — Santa  Cruz  mountain  ranch; 
wUl  rent  on  basis  of  cash,  shares,  partnership 
or  improvements.  Box  1370,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson's  Wonder  Wal- 
nut for  sale  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts. 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Willson,  Encinal  Nurseries,  Sun- 
nyvale.  Santa  Clara  county.  Calif.  

SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Plump  and  well  matured.  Free  from 
Johnson  grass.  Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa,  12  %c.  a 
pound  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  15c.  a  pound  for 
less.  Prices  quoted  on  carload.  T.  H.  Slice, 
M.  D.,  Napa,  California.  ,  


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Half  a  million,  best 
varieties.,  grown  on  burned  over  soil  from 
reliable  seeds.  By  parcel  post,  prepaid,  50c 
per  100.  By  express,  $3  per  1,000;  10,000 
$25.00.    I.  F.  Tillinghast,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — Fine,  clean  seed — 
A  No.  1 — priced  reasonable.  Samples  sent 
on  request.  For  fuU  particulars  and  price,  J. 
W.  Schuster  &  Son,  Pond,  Kern  County,  Cal. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious:  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  E.  Colo.  St.,  Pasadena,  CaUf. 


ONION  PLANTS — 1,000,000  California  Red, 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe,  The  Tree  Man,  Orland,  California. 


STOCK  PUMPKIN  SEED — Good  germina- 
tion and  any  amounts.  20c.  per  lb.  Aurora 
Seed  Mill,  Stockton.  California. 


HONEY  SORGHUM  SEED — Recleaned  select 
quality.  Price  15c,  f.  o.  b.  Holtville.  Chas. 
Bishop.   


There  has  been  no  modern  improve- 
ment added  to  the  farm  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  that  has  met 
with  such  universal  favor,  as  has  the 
silo.  " 


LEASE  WANTED 

GOOD  CALIFORNIA  GRASS  LOTS 

500  CATTLE  UP; 

SPECIALS  IN  FEEDERS: 

Subject  previous  sale,  of  one  thousand  "Northern  Arizona" 
yearlings  at  nine  fifty  f.  o.  b.  delivery  Arizona  poins  overnight 
shrink,  June  10th.  Also  400  two-year-old  steers  at  ten  cents, 
good  stuff.  Some  extra  good  bonegrade  Hereford  cows  @  $55, 
calves  $20  extra.  Some  fair  quality  mixed  bunches,  all  ages. 
$35  to  $45  for  cows. 

Yearling  steers  by  the  head  at  $35  to  $42.  Good  yearling 
heifers  @  $32  to  $40. 

You  will  never  get  a  chance  again  to  buy  this  kind  of  cattle  at 
such  low  prices,  and  they  are  going  fast.  60  per  cent  of  Spring 
offerings  already  contraced. 

Our  Cattle  Clearing  House  Service  At  Your  Command 


DEPT.  T  WESTERN  CATTLE  EXCHANGE 

1106-1107  Haas  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  "DUBO"  Booklet. 
California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some  good  territory  for 
live  dealers. 


Olivers' 


Norwalk 
Tires 

BUILT  FOR  ENDURANCE 

Ask  for  name  of 
Authorized  Distributor 
in  your  locality. 
Factory  Distributors : 
Lichtenberger-Ferguson  Co. 

Pico  &  Hope  Sin..  Los  Angeles 

1211  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
1925  Merced  St.,  -  Fresno 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Qnlvo  J  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy 
OOlVetl  be  ana  from  the  mown  vines, 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.    Nothing*  like  it. 

"The  machine  I  have  been  looking:  for  for 
20  years."  W.  P.  Massey.  "It  will  meet 
every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director 
Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  27  free. 
KOGEB  PEA  &  BEAN  THBESHEB  CO. 
MoirlHtown,  Tenn. 
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You  Wouldn't  Have  Your 
Best  Horse  Poorly  Shod ! 

Unsuitable  tires  will  cripple  an  auto- 
mobile as  surely  as  poorly  fitted  shoes 
will  lame  a  horse. 

Your  car  must  be  properly  shod  to  give 
its  best  and  most  economical  work. 

Give  it  tires  you  know  are  exactly  suited 
to  its  use — tires  that  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  roads  you  travel. 

The  line  of  United  States  Tires  includes 
tires  to  meet  any  possible  need.  It  is 
the  only  complete  line  built  by  any  tire 
manufacturer. 

No  matter  what  type  of  car  you  drive 
or  what  kind  of  roads  surround  your 
farm,  you  can  find  United  States  Tires 
that  will  fit  your  needs  to  a  nicety. 

There  are  five  separate  types  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  both  pneumatic  and  solid 
for  trucks. 

The  nearest  United  States  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Dealer  will  gladly  assist 
you  in  making  your  selection.  He  will 
save  you  lots  of  those  good  hard  dollars 
you  get  from  those  fields  of  yours. 

Let  him  help  you. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


An  Exceptional  Spring  for  Orchardists 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


N  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  this  Spring  has  been  a  difficult 
one  for  the  orchardist  and  for  the  farmer.  Because  the  rains 
have  fallen  so  splendidly  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned,  and 
in  fruit  sections  the  weather  has  been  cool  without  damaging 
frosts,  yet  the  farmer  and  orchardist  were  set  back  in  their 
spring  work  through  these  very  conditions.  Cover  crops,  which  in  Febru- 
ary promised  little,  developed  in  many  instances  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
became  an  embarrassment.  We  saw  wild  radish  or  kale  and  mustard 
nearly  as  high  as  a  man's  head  and  other  weeds  the  same;  much  of  it  get- 
ting hard 'before  it  was  possible  to  get  on  the  ground.  This  will  probably 
interfere  with  the  function  of  the  mulch.  Some  men  who  have  such  wads 
of  stuff  and  successfully  turned  it  under,  are  leaving  it  undisturbed.  The 
intention  is  to  keep  the  crop  plowed  under  thoroughly  covered,  set  the  disk 
shallow  enough  not  to  bring  any  of  it  up,  and  follow  with  the  pulverizer. 
This  Looks  Like  Sound  Management. 
One  man  turned  up  some  matured  barley  stalks — rotten  and  brittle  of 
course,  but  clearly  outlined — that 
were  plowed  in  two  years  ago.  One 
man  who  disked  his  ground  to  hold 
it  before  it  was  dry  enough  to  plow, 
said  that  he  got  onto  the  ground 
too  soon  with  the  disk,  which  re- 
sulted in  its  turning  up  rather 
cloddy  at  plow  time  except  in 
spots  that  showed  a  very  light 
cover  crop  and  which  were  natu- 
rally the  first  to  get  hard  on  the 
surface.  Other  orchards  in  the 
same  neighborhood  which  had  been 
disked  to  hold  have  come  up  in  fine 
condition  and  are  holding  their 
moisture  though  not  yet  plowed 
(April  27).  Henry  Wheatley  of 
Salvador  disked  what  orchards  he 
could  not  get  to  plow  in  time.  On 
the  part  he  has  plowed  and  fin- 
ished he  has 


away  as  close  to  the  trees  as  anyone  ought  to  go  and  he  never  barks  a  tree. 
He  does  all  the  work  himself.  He  has  an  International  Harvester  Tractor 
and  he  follows  his  plowing  each  day  with  the  harrow.  He  had  an  awful 
wad  of  green  stuff  to  turn  under  this  year,  particularly  down  by  the  river. 
When  we  were  there  (April  27)  he  had  nearly  completed  the  second  work- 
ing and  we  noticed  that  the  pulverizer  (Dunham)  was  in  the  lead,  a  double 
disk  hitched  behind  that  with  a  wooden  clod-masher  (loaded)  bringing  up 
the  rear.  The  cover  crop  was  well  turned  under  and  the  mulch  as  we  saw 
it  was  in  fine  shape.  The  writer  asked  Mr.  Southworth  why  he  had  the 
tools  hitched  that  way;  why  not  put  the  disk  first  and  the  pulverizer  behind 
so  as  to  cut  out  the  clod-masher.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  tried  that — weighting 
the  disk.  I  had  to  take  the  weights  off  because  it  cut  more  than  it  could 
handle.  Even  at  that  it  threw  so  many  clods  behind  that  the  pulverizer 
couldn't  deal  with  them  and  buried  itself  behind  a  mound  of  accumulated 
clods  and  earth.  Even  as  it  is,  I  have  to  put  a  short  hitch  on  that  pulver- 
izer to  keep  it  from  sinking  too  deep."    The  plan  he  had  got  worked  out 

was  certainly  doing  good  work  and 
the  engine  walks  easily  along  with 
the  load. 


A  fine  mulch  is  wrought  and  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  disk  cultivators. 


The  Best  Tilth  I  Have  Seen  in  an 
Orchard 

of  such  strong  soil  this  year.  The 
method  he  employed  to  get  it  was 
to  follow  each  day's  plowing  with 
the  double  disk  with  a  two-row 
Dunham  pulverizer  following.  He 
draws  these  two  tools  with  an  or- 
chard Yuba  Ball-tread.  When  one 
orchard  was  all  plowed  and  worked 

|  the  same  way  with  the  above-men- 
tioned tools,  he  crossed  his  work 
with  the  same  two  implements.  He 
hasn't  a  clod  left;  the  mulch  is 

Jmellow  and  moist  clear  to  the  sur- 

Iface  (April  27),  and  won't  need  touching  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  have 
■before  mentioned  that  Sheridan  Baker  of  Sonoma  always  follows  his  plow- 
ling  each  day  with  the  pulverizer  and  gets  good  results. 

Used  Pulverizer  Both  Ways. 

Another  man  plowed  and  followed  with  the  clod  masher  (wooden),  then 
liisked  across  and  found  quite  a  few  clods.  He  has  used  the  Cunningham 
pulverizer  both  ways  on  them  and  has  a  nice-looking  orchard.  But  he  says 
jhis  is  the  first  year  for  three  years  he  has  had  to  use  this  tool.  Generally 
lie  breaks  everything  down  with  the  old-fashioned  wooden  clod-masher.  He 
lised  the  clod-masher  right  after  the  plow,  but  couldn't  ride  it;  the  soil  was 
po  moist — and  here  is,  no  doubt,  where  some  of  his  clods  came  from. 

Works  Out  His  Own  Plan  of  Culture. 

Scott  S.  Southworth  on  the  Napa  River  has  made  an  excellent  job  of 
lis  50  acres  of  young  prunes  and  cherries,  plowing  away  from  the  trees 
lith  a  moldboard  gang  and  without  the  use  of  a  single  plow.    He  plowed 


Easy  manipulation  on  a  short  headland  is  desirable  in  small  orchards.     Note  the 

short  turn. 


Old-Fashioned,  Home-Made  Rollers 
Obsolete. 

Three  modern  "pulverizers" 
which  I  have  seen  at  work  were 
doing  good  work.  The  old-fash- 
ioned home-made  roller  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing,  too.  For  it  packs  the  top 
of  the  ground  where  we  don't  want 
it  packed  and  compacts  it  less  be- 
low. It  is  more  apt  to  push  clods 
down  at  a  certain  stage  than  to 
break  them.  Then  if  a  rainstorm 
comes  along  right  after  using  the 
cement  roller,  and  a  whiff  or  two 
of  wind  from  the  North,  the  ground 
is  like  a  solid  rock  before  one  can 
get  it  all  stirred.  And  then  it 
dries  out  to  beat  the  band  and  we 
say,  "Shucks!" 

Brains  Must  Supplement  Brawn. 

In  our  wanderings  about  this 
fair  state  we  are  struck  with  the 
amount  of  brain-work  that  is  being 
put  into  orchard  management  these 
days  by  different  men,  especially  in 
applying  the  new  power  and  the 
heavy  tools  employed.  The  same 
method  employed  on  a  heavy  soil 
may  not  work  on  a  light  one.  The 
various  adobes  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  But  the  endeavor  of 
all  men  is  the  same  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  not  to  put  a  wheel  on  their 
cultivated  land  more  often  than  is  necessary.  And  yet  they  must  not  over- 
load the  tractor.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  owner  or  manager  him- 
self to  find  out  and  apply  what  is  necessary  for  his  own  particular  land, 
and  his  own  desires.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  finds  he  wants  to  draw 
a  certain  number  of  tools  in  sequence — following  one  another,  so  as  to 
complete  the  ,whole  operation  without  going  over  the  ground  a  second  time 
for  awhile.  He  may  want  to  draw  a  cutaway  double-disk  and  a  packer 
behind  the  plow,  or  perhaps  a  spring-tooth  instead  of  the  disk  and  a 
harrow  and  clod-masher.  He  wants  to  plow  a  certain  depth,  and  his  hitches 
and  loads  on  other  tools  are  to  get  certain  results  in  depth  and  quality  of 
tilth.    How  are  such  results  attained? 

Study  the  Capacity  of  Tour  Tractor. 
Maybe  he  finds  the  load  he  has  given  is  too  much  for  his  engine.  He 
doesn't  want  to  plow  any  shallower  so  he  has  to  either — (1)  take  off  a  bot- 
(Continued  on  page  727.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

COMBINATIONS. 

IF  WE  HAD  a  cook-book  handy  we  would  rush 
through  it  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  recorded 
combinations  of  spinach  and  tomatoes  in  cur- 
rent ealinary  creations.  We  seek  such  informa- 
tion because  in  our  own  experience  with  viands, 
which  has  been  rather  protracted  but  not  cosmo- 
politan, we  have  never  encountered  tomatoes 
boiled  with  spinach  or  spinach  sliced  with  toma- 
toes. And  yet  even  such  things  may  be  somewhere 
found  in  the  league  of  nations.  It  may  be  expect- 
ed, of  course,  that  these  two  esculents  may  come 
together  in  a  salad,  which  in  these  days  brooks  no 
racial  superiority,  but  welcomes  all  created  things 
from  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath  and  the 
firmament  under  the  earth  to  intermixtures  for 
nutrition's  sake.  Therefore  we  shall  manifest  no 
surprise  if  some  day  we  really  find  spinach  and 
tomatoes  reveling  together  in  saladitudinous  re- 
ciprocity. We  are  not  writing  of  these  things  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  a  dormant  appetite.  We 
invariably  select  subjects  on  the  basis  of  their  in- 
dustrial importance  and,  believe  us,  spinach  and 
tomatoes  are  now  coming  together  on  a  foreground 
of  considerable  agricultural  significance. 

TO  KEEP  LAND  BUSY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  cur- 
rent progress  in  crop-production  is  the  new  ways 
in  which  it  is  becoming  possible  to  keep  the  land 
busy,  by  the  succession  of  winter  and  summer 
growths  in  what  is  currently  called  "double  crop- 
ping." For  the  most  part  it  consists  in  extending 
to  the  field  the  demonstrations  of  feasibility  which 
the  market  gardeners  furnish.  "What  is  there  new 
abont  that:  have  not  California  farmers  been  learn- 
ing from  market  gardeners  ever  since  *49?"  Yes 
they  have.  That  is  the  way  we  lit  upon  our  great- 
est bean,  the  Lima  which  under  normal  conditions 
constitutes  about  half  our  bean  crop.  But  we  only 
learned  from  the  market  gardeners  that  Lima  beans 
would  grow  in  the  field.  Two  other  more  impor- 
tant things  had  to  be  learned  without  their  help: 
first,  that  the  Lima  bean  can  be  grown  flat  on  the 
field  in  California;  second  that  the  outside  world 
will  bny  all  the  dry  Limas  we  can  grow.  And 
these  same  two  things  underlie  the  feasibility  of 
field  production  of  nearly  all  market-garden  crops: 
viz,  can  they  be  grown  cheaply  and  can  the  prod- 
uct be  profitably  sold? 

BY  MATCHING  CROPS  AND  SALES. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  we  get  back  to  spinach 
and  tomatoes.  Whether  they  are  closely  joined 
eulraarily  or  not  it  will  be  very  hard  to  put  them 
asunder  agriculturally  because  they  involve  not 
only  the  two  points  just  specified,  but  because  they 
are  so  closely  complementary  in  their  soil,  mois- 
ture and  temperature  requirements.  But  first 
what  are  the  facta  of  their  broad  affiliation?  Take 
the  accounts  of  double  cropping  in  the  Haywards 
region  of  Alameda  county  as  they  are  this  season 
being  reported: 

The  first  commercial  crop  of  spinach  from  about 


thirty  acres  of  land  was  delivered  at  Hunt  Broth- 
ers cannery,  beginning  about  March  22.  The  yield 
was  an  average  of  three  tons  to  the  acre  and  the 
crop  was  all  canned  before  May  1,  by  which  tune 
most  of  the  land  which  gave  the  spinach  had  been 
replowed  and  set  with  tomato  plants.  It  is  stated 
that  there  was  profit  enough  in  the  crop  to  lead 
growers  to  arrange  for  the  planting  of  spinach 
again  next  fall,  as  it  not  only  pays,  but  is  out  of 
the  way  of  the  tomato  product  which  has  formerly- 
been  largely  grown  for  canning. 
.  The  growing  of  spinach  for  canning  is  not  orig- 
inal in  the  Haywards  district.  The  crop  has  been 
grown  and  canned  in  other  parts  of  the  State  for 
several  years— more  than  2,000  acres  having  been 
grown  in  1917.  The  significance  of  the  Haywards 
item  lies  chiefly  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  its 
relation  to  tomato  growing — both  in  filling  the 
year  and  in  relative  crop  requirements.  Spinach 
is  a  winter-grower  enjoying  California  valley  tem- 
peratures during  the  rainy  season.  It  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  in  soil  and  air  to  grow  quickly 
and  freely.  The  tomato  is  a  summer  and  fall  grow- 
er which,  for  fruiting  well,  should  have  only  moder- 
ate moisture.  Therefore,  where  the  rainfall  is  gen- 
erous, the  spinach  crop  relieves  the  soil  of  its  ex- 
cess of  winter-water  and  puts  it  in  good  shape  for 
as  early  a  start  of  tomatoes  as  the  frosts  permit. 
Relation  of  advantage  from  these  correlations  is, 
of  course,  determined  by  the  fact  that  canners  are 
using  both  crops  in  increasing  amounts  and  de- 
hydrators  are  counting  upon  using  both  largely. 
California  is  surely  making  marked  progress  in 
matching  crops  to  keep  the  land  always  busy  and 
is  finding  year  by  year  new  products  to  "nick"  to- 
gether and  new  ways  to  put  them  into  durable 
form  for  continuous  consumption.  Nature  gives  us 
a  long  growing  season:  it  is  up  to  the  preserving 
producer  to  have  also  a  long  selling  season  for 
what  can  be  grown  in  a  long  season. 


AND  UNITING  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

Attentive  readers  must  have  noticed  that  we 
have  been  shouting  for  months  that  those  author- 
ized to  represent  agriculture  at  Washington  should 
forget  their  pet  theories  and  visions  and  unite  to 
secure  from  the  government  certain  fundamental 
things  which  they  all  ought  to  be  able  to  agree 
upon.  In  the  course  of  this  long  tirade  we  had 
occasion  to  regret  that  our  oldest  farmers'  or- 
ganization in  continuous  existence,  the  National 
Grange,  should  have  decided  to  establish  its  own 
bureau  in  Washington,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  were  already  set  up  at  the  national  cap- 
ital a  farmers'  chiffonier  and  a  farmers'  sideboard 
— each  fitted  up  with  salary-drawers  for  agricul- 
tural usefulness,  whose  chief  business  seemed  to 
be  drawing  away  from  each  other  and  from  the 
general  good  of  the  farming  industries.  We  are 
glad  to  be  assured  that  a  better  condition  of  things 
is  approaching,  as  this  letter  testifies: 

_  Cattawissa,  Pa..  April  26. 

to  the  Editor:  I  just  came  across  your  editorial  of  March 
15.  enUtled.  "More  Representatives.  Less  Representation  " 
For  your  information  I  will  say  that  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  the  National  Grange  have  this  day 
at  a  Conference  made  a  working-  agreement  on  matters  affect- 
ing farm  interests  that  may  come  up  in  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  and  other  matters  relating  to  agriculture 

WM.  T.  CREASY. 
Chairman.  Executive  Committee. 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations. 

This  is  a  very  encouraging  announcement.  It 
means  that  the  National  Grange  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  (the  temple  builders)  have  found 
that  they  can  work  together  on  most  of  the 
thirteen  points  for  which  we  made  the  Na- 
tional Board  declare,  on  page  562  of  our  issue 
of  April  12.  Previously  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  was  the  National  Farmers'  Union 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Barrett,  so  that  now, 
by  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Creasy's  note,  we  can  say 
that  the  two  greatest  associations  in  the  country, 
the  Grange  and  the  Union,  have  come  together  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple — where  we  presume 
"working  agreements"  are  properly  domiciled,  and 
we  hope  both  will  keep  on  working  their  agree- 
ment until  both  find  themselves  in  the  inner 
court  with  the  temple  walls  all  around  them. 

The  announcement  is  particularly  interesting  in 
California  because  the  State  Grange  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Union  are  now  our  two  greatest 
state-wide  farmers'  societies — pending  the  progress 
of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Association 
and  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  both  of  which  are 
pushing  organization  rapidly.  The  announcement 
also  would  indicate  that  the  National  Grange,  pre- 
sumbaly  also  the  California  branch  of  it,  belong  to 


the  individualistic  line  of  organization,  while  the 
Washington  State  Grange  appears  to  be  inclined 
toward  a  socialistic  basis  and  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Non-Partisan  League  of  the  Dakotahs, 
and  therefore  affiliated  with  the  National  Council 
at  Washington,  which  seems  now  to  be  particularly- 
busy  throwing  rocks  at  the  temple.  We  are  trying 
to  line  up  these  movements  as  well  as  we  can,  but 
our  sight  is  dim  at  3,000  miles  distance.  At  closer 
range  we  seem  to  see  better  and  to  discern  that 
our  four  California  organizations  (that  is,  two  lona 
on  their  feet  and  two  to  carry)  are  essentially  alike 
in  their  ideas  of  what  should  be  done  in  a  public 
way  for  farming  and  generally  in  sympathy  with 
such  affiliation  as  Mr.  Creasy  indicates.  If  this  is 
true  why  do  we  have  four?  Why  not  have  just  one. 
which  is  strong  enough  to  do  something?  It  is 
not  up  to  us  to  answer  that  question! 

WITH  A  CALIFORNIAN  PRESIDENT! 

Inasmuch  as  no  Californian  has  announced  him-  ] 
self  as  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  as  it  is  unnecessary  for  any  Californian 
to  come  forward  as  a  prohibition  candidate  since 
general  prohibition  sentiment  has  lifted  the  pro-  J 
hibition  party  to  a  political  paradise,  we  presume  - 
we  may  escape  the  charge  of  offensive  partisanship 
if  we  indulge  in  state  patriotism  to  the  extent  of  ' 
saying  that  we  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  dec  A 
laration  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  that  Senator  Hiram? 
W.  Johnson  ought  to  be  the  next  president  of  thflli 
United    States.    His    record    shows  wonderful 
achievement   in    popular    rights   over  corporate* 
wrongs  and  special  privileges  and  his  current  do-J 
ings  show  forth  his  militant  Americanism  -even  to 
his  support  of  President  Wilson  in  his  effort  to  up-i 
hold  the  American  policy  and  point  of  view  in  the 
face  of  a  world  of  distrust  and  selfish  opposition  to 
tbem.   Everyone  has  known  where  to  find  Johnson  i 
in  the  past  and  there  may  be  expected  an  over-;- 
whelming  Californian  desire  to  determine  where 
to  find  him  in  the  future,  viz.:  in  the  White  H ousel 

This  country  has  never  had  a  President  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  though  we  must  admit 
that  Roosevelt  was  just  as  good  as  though  ho  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  West.  But  now,  why  not 
go  to  the  western  edge  of  the  West?  California, il 
went  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  East  in  1916  and' 
by  her  electoral  vote,  lifted  aloft  the  New  Jersey 
mosquito  so  that  he  could  sing  and  sting  his  waft 
into  all  the  bare  spots  of  effete  European  ism!  And  i 
California  bade  her  own  son  wait  a  while  until  the 
East  front  of  America  was  made  secure.  Nowi 
why  not  return  the  compliment  to  us,  oh,  jjn 
dwellers  along  the  stern  and  rock-bound  Atlantlw 
coast  and  in  all  parts  adjacent  thereto,  and  giffn 
us  a  President  from  the  sun-lit  Pacific  beachm 
who  is  wise  and  resolute  upon  all  the  problem* 
which  may  possibly  arise  on  the  west-front  of  the! 
continent?  There  seems  to  be  abundant  justhwj 
and  reason  in  it! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES\ 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mast  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Wishes  Better  Roses. 


To  the  Editor:  I  get  plenty  of  roses  on  M 
bushes  but  not  good  ones,  large  and  with  sttt 
stems  like  the  florists'  roses.    How  can  I  get  inttf 

to  grow  that  way? — Reader,  Oakland. 

There  are  some  roses  which  are  naturally  w] 
in  the  neck  and  unsuitable  for  cut  flowers, 
ists  reject  such  varieties.    Most  roses,  how 
will  give  larger  blooms  and  hold  them  up 
if  they  are  pruned  right  to  secure  such  flo1 
This  means  cutting  back  and  thinning  out  th 
growth  so  as  to  throw  the  strength  of  the 
into  a  few  strong  shoots  instead  of  allowing 
be  frittered  away  upon  a  great  mass  of 
brush,  no  twig  of  which  is  strong  enough  to 
velop  a  fine  bloom,  nor  to  hold  it  upright.  We 
it  for  granted  that  your  roses  are  on  a  good  Bi 
soil,  that  you  are  giving  them  plenty  of  mi 
and  that  they  get  water  enough  to  make  a  st 
growth  of  new  shoots.   Without  these  fundani 
you  may  perhaps  get  bushes  which  are  fairly 
isfactory  garden  decorations,  but  you  cann< 
fine,  large,  stiff-stemmed  single  flowers.  If 
have  such  decorative  bushes,  growing  as  th 
and  doing  the  best  they  can  with  what  th 
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into  good  flower-bearers  you  must  cut  them  back 
severely  during  their  dormant  season,  which  is 
usually  in  December  or  January.  If  they  are 
growing  in  bush  form,  that  is  with  several  stems, 
select  three  or  four  of  the  youngest  of  the  strong 
ones,  cut  them  back  to  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
ground  and  cut  off  the  surplus  weaker  or  older 
stems  where  they  start  from  the  root.  You  may 
say  your  old  rose  bush  is  all  gone — reduced  to  a 
few,  short,  bare  sticks.  Yes;  but  those  sticks  are 
the  foundation  of  a  better  bush  than  you  had  be- 
fore and  it  will  give  you  flowers  in  the  spring,  each 
of  which  is  worth  a  hundred  of  those  which  go-as- 
you-please  bushes  can  give  you.  If  your  roses 
are  standards,  cut  back  all  the  top  growth  to  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  stem-head  and  select  a  few 
of  the  newest,  strongest  shoots  and  saving  the 
best-placed  shoots  to  give  symmetry  to  the  new  top. 
Similar  treatment,  though  less  severe,  should  be 
given  in  July  or  August  to  get  good  large  fall 
blooms. 


Death  by  Drying-Out. 


-  To  the  Editor:  I  had  about  two  acres  of  grapes. 
They  became  infected  with  phylloxera,  and  were 
gradually  dying,  so  I  dug  them  up  and  set  out 
prune  trees.  This  was  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  I  have  been  resetting  prune  trees  in  this 
ground  ever  since,  as  about  twelve  or  more  die 
every  year.  Sometimes  one  or  two  limbs  on  a 
tree  will  die  first,  but  usually  the  whole  tree  dies; 
some  of  them  sending  up  sprouts  from  the  roots, 
and  others  dying  altogether.  Some  of  the  trees 
that  die  are  old  enough  to  bear,  others  are  small 
trees,  where  I  have  replanted.  The  soil  varies,  the 
acreage  being  made  up  of  gravelly,  loamy  and 
adobe  soils.  I  have  other  pieces  of  ground 
planted  to  young  prune  trees,  and  do  not  lose  any 
of  them.  Do  you  think  the  phylloxera  have  any- 
I  thing  to  do  with  it? — G.  A.  J.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  grape  phylloxera  does  not  infest  the  roots 
I  of  fruit  trees.    Even  if  the  entomologists  had  not 
made  that  declaration  we  would  know  the  fact 
I  from  the  success  of  such  trees  which,  during  the 
llast  forty  years  in  California,  have  been  planted  in 
Iphylloxerated  vineyards.   Your  trouble  is  probably 
Idue  to  the  fact  that  the  land  cannot  hold  moisture 
lenough  from  the  winter  rainfall  to  carry  the  trees 
inntil  the  rains  come  again.   This  is  very  likely  to 
be  the  fact  on  upland  loams  in  your  district — also 
in  flat  lands  with  gravel-streaks — especially  when 
nunc  trees  are  on  myrobalan  root,  which  does 
lot  like  coarse  soils,  apt  to  dry  out.    The  tops 
|>f  the  trees  dry  out  first,  get  dieback  of  branch  or 
vhole.  top  and  the  roots  may  hold  on  until  more 
aoisture  comes  and  then  may  make  shoots  as  the 
bid  top  cannot  take  sap — or  the  tree  may  die  root 
|nd  branch  if  drying  is  severe  enough.    The  par- 
ticular piece  of  land  needs  at  least  one  good  sum- 
aer  irrigation.    The  other  trees  are  probably  on 
lore  retentive  soil. 

Working  Over  Apricots  and  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  Tilton  apricot  trees 
^ven  years  old  which  are  not  fruiting  at  all,  while 
side  them  are  quite  a  number  of  Royals  which 
lit  abundantly,  being  of  the  same  age.  I  would 
te  to  graft  these  Tiltons  with  Royal  grafts.  How 
luch  should  these  trees  be  cut  back,  and  when; 
[so  when  should  they  be  grafted?  Again,  I  have 
Vrly  peaches  which,  although  they  have  been 
grayed  twice  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  persist  in 
living  curled  leaf.  They  were  sprayed  just  as  the 
[ids  were  opening,  but  three  days  thereafter  we  had 
Two  weeks  ago  I  removed  all  the  curled 
ives  and  sprayed  them  again,  but  more  curled 
ives  have  appeared,  which  I  have  again  removed. 
Ibat  is  best  for  me  to  do  in  the  matter?  Other 
Irieties  of  peaches  in  the  orchard  which  have  not 
len  affected  as  yet  though  they  have  only  been 
Irayed  once.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  graft 
|;se  early  peaches  with  Royal  grafts,  and  would 
time  and  procedure  be  the  same  as  should  apply 
I  the  apricot  grafting? — Amateur,  San  Diego. 
|t  is  practically  too  late  to  cut  back  and  graft 
jr  this  spring.  Even  if  the  cut-back  trees  did 
|  mind  it  you  probably  have  no  dormant  scions  to 
You  could  cut  back  part  of  each  tree  and  if 
Inkers  started  well  you  could  bud  into  them  next 
|y  and  if  the  buds  took  well  you  could  cut  back 
rest  of  the  top  and  put  in  grafts  next  March, 
|remove  them  entirely  and  make  new  trees  from 
growth  of  the  buds  put  into  the  suckers  this 
I  liner. 

ou  could  take  the  same  course  with  the  peaches 
Itcept  that  budding  this  summer  is  rather  more 
pntial  because  the  peach  is  a  harder  grafting 
position  than  the  apricot,  still  a  man  who  knows 
can  do  it  for  you  all  right. 


Policy  with  Almonds. 


To  the  Editor:  Does  Drake  need  other  almond 
varieties  as  pollenizers  or  not?  I  have  Drakes 
6  years  old.  They  are  nice  big  trees  and  they 
keep  me  busy  every  spring  cutting  out  the 
wood.  They  all  grow  to  wood  and  bloom 
enough  every  spring,  but  when  the  fruit  gets 
about  the  size  of  a  bean  it  drops  off  and 
keep  me  busy  every  spring  cutting  out  the  wood, 
and  bloom  enough  every  spring,  but  when  the 
fruit  gets  about  the  size  of  a  bean  it  drops  off  and 
the  kernel  inside  has  a  brown  spot.  My  neighbor 
across  the  road  has  a  few  I  X  L  trees,  and  my 
Drakes  have  a  few  almonds  close  to  his  I  X  L 
trees.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  not  to  irrigate  and 
cultivate  them  for  a  year? — G.  K.,  Los  Molinos. 

Drake  is  usually  a  good  bearer  by  itself  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  pollenizers  for 
other  varieties.  It  has  long  been  known  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  I  X  L,  and  your  observation  is 
that  the  game  works  both  ways.  Your  six-year- 
old  trees  are  just  at  the  age  for  a  crop.  They 
might  have  had  more  nuts  if  you  had  not  cut 
them  back  so  long  and  are  likely  to  come  in 
strongly  on  the  first  "season  of  favorable  weather 
conditions.  We  should  give  them  fair  growing 
conditions  this  summer— neither  pushing  nor 
stinting  them — and  watching  out  for  the  red 
spider  so  they  can  hold  their  foliage  active  into 
early  autumn. 


Hard  Spots  and  Cover  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  having  a  time  plowing  under 
a  heavy  cover  crop.  The  only  hard  spots  are  where 
the  cover  crop  is  lightest.  Don't  miss  that  point! 
It  kills  some  of  the  high-brow  theories,  but  facts 
are  facts. — H.  A.  C,  Saratoga. 

You  are  too  subtle  for  us.  We  cannot  get  your 
point.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  thing  works  the 
other  way  around.  The  cover  crop  is  lightest  be- 
cause those  spots  are  hardest  and  least  suited  to  a 
good  growth.  At  the  same  time  those  spots  need 
the  mellowing  influence  of  a  buried  cover  crop 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  land  does.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  manure  and  break  up  those  spots  so  that 
they  will  catch  and  hold  more  winter  water  to  grow 
a  cover  crop  with  or  if  they  are  low  places,  to 
grade  the  surface  so  that  they  will  not  hold  so  much 
water  that  it  kills  out  your  cover  crop.  In  either 
case  the  spots  would  now  be  hard  as  you  find 
them  and,  worse  than  that,  they  will  stay  hard  un- 
less you  treat  them  so  that  they  will  give  you  a 
good  growth  of  cover  crop  and  be  improved  there- 
by. 


CUT  ME  OUT. 

The  folks  in  the  office  want  a  few  more  ambi- 
tious, energetic  men  to  travel  for  them,  attending  to 
renewals  and  securing  new  subscribers.  It's  great  work 
— a  free,  independent  life  in  the  open  air.  Pays  well, 
too — straight  salary.  No  investment  necessary,  except 
that  you  mnst  have  a  flivver. 

If  you  think  that,  with  proper  training,  yon  could 
make  good,  cut  me  out  and  mail  me  to  the  office 
with  your  name  and  address.  I'll  see  that  they  send 
you  particulars  of  what  may  prove  your  opportunity  to 
connect  up  with  Great  Success.     Better  investigate. 


anyway. 


Name 
Address 


Lime  for  Heavy  Land. 


Cutworms  or  What? 


To  the  Editor:  I  planted  about  six  weeks  ago 
four  acres  of  Blenheim  apricots.  Most  of  the  trees 
are  doing  well,  except  about  20  to  25  trees,  which 
are  looking  sick.  My  Italian  help  told  me  that 
some  kind  of  a  worm  is  doing  the  damage.  He 
describes  the  worm  as  digging  itself  into  the  ground 
in  the  daytime  and  crawling  up  the  stem  in  the 
evening,  eating  the  young  leaves  or  doing  some- 
thing to  the  young  shoots.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
combat  this  evil? — O.  T.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

If  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  eaten  or  bitten 
off  at  the  stems  your  Italians  are  probably  right 
and  the  pests  are  cutworms  which  live  and  move 
as  they  describe.  In  that  case  use  the  poisoned 
bran  mash,  often  described  in  our  columns.  If  the 
tree  "looks  sick"  because  the  leaves  are  shriveling 
or  drying  without  being  eaten,  the  cause  is  other- 
wise and  may  be  due  to  lack  of  proper  firming  of 
the  soil  around  the  roots  or  to  too  great  drying  of 
the  tree  before  planting.  Young  trees  planted  in 
too  dry  or  too  wet  spots  may  act  that  way,  but 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  encountered  this  spring. 

New  Spurs  After  Brown  Rot. 

To  the  Editor:  If  fruit  spurs  (affected  by  the 
brown  rot)  were  cut  off  close  to  the  branch,  would 
new  spurs  grow  at  that  point  this  season? — J.  D., 
San  Leandro. 

If  the  killing  of  the  short  spur  has  proceeded 
downward  so  as  to  include  the  dormant  buds  at 
the  base  of  it  (as  is  apt  to  be  the  case),  there  is 
very  little  chance  for  a  new  break  at  that  point.  If 
the  spur  is  longer  and  you  can  see  living  bark  be- 
low the  blighted  part,  there  is  a  chance  of  a  new 
start,  though  our  observation  is  that  the  apricot 
is  very  wilfull  and  is  more  apt  to  break  where  it 
likes  than  where  you  wish  it  to.  Dormant  buds  on 
apricots  have  better  looks  and  more  contrariness 
than  on  most  other  trees.  We  cannot  guarantee 
that  you  will  get  what  you  want. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  very  heavy  land  planted 
with  fruit  trees  and  grapes  and  have  been  think- 
ing of  applying  lime  rock  to  make  this  land  more 
easy  to  work.  I  have  applied  lots  of  manure,  but 
the  soil  keeps  tightly  packed.  What  do  you  sug- 
gest to  make  it  more  friable?  Would  the  lime 
rock  be  better  than  hydrated  lime  or  gypsum? 
When  would  it  be  best  to  apply  the  lime,  now  or 
in  the  fall?  .About  how  much  per  acre  would  it 
take?— T.  W.  M.,  Modesto. 

Hydrated  or  air-slacked  lime  or  gypsum  would 
act  more  quickly  and  energetically  than  powdered 
lime  rock  and  much  less  of  would  produce 
visible  effects.  Application  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season  is  rational.  It  will  take  a  ton 
to,  the  acre  to  make  much  change,  and  repeated 
applications  to  a  total  of  several  tons  may  be 
necessary  if  the  soil  is  very  refractory. 

Muir  Peaches  Should  Pull  Through. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  Muir  peaches  twelve  years 
old  which  have  had  good  care,  but  this  year,  owing 
to  the  wet  spring,  I  was  unable  to  spray  at  the 
proper  time  as  the  machine  would  sink  in  the  soil. 
As  a  result  I  have  a  bad  case  of  curly  leaf.  Is  there 
still  time  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  a  spray,  or 
is  it  too  late?  The  trees  are  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit. — F.  B.,  Mountain  View. 

The  Muir  peach  is  almost  resistant  to  curl  leaf 
and  it  takes  a  very  bad  year  for  curl  or  a  very  curb- 
place  to  affect  it.  This  is  such  a  year  and  you  may 
have  such  a  place,  but  still  we  expect  that  its  natu- 
ral resistance  will  pull  the  trees  through  and  save 
the  crop  also.  Some  other  varieties  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  this.  It  is  too  late  to  spray  to  ad- 
vantage. 

French  Prune  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  an  eight-year-old  al- 
mond orchard  on  peach  root.  Can  we  successfully 
work  it  over  to  French  prunes? — C.  K.,  Live  Oak. 

You  surely  can.  Fifty  years  ago  and  more  Cal- 
ifornians  started  to  grow  almonds  and,  having  only 
the  Languedoc  variety,  wearied  of  it.  Forty  years 
ago  the  unproductive  trees  were  largely  grafted 
with  French  prunes  very  successfully.  You  can 
bud  into  suckers  this  summer  if  they  come  in  good 
places,  or  you  can  cut  back  and  graft  over  next 
winter. 

Tree  Protectors  as  Bug  Collectors. 

To  the  Editor:  The  tree  protectors  around  my 
young  trees  seem  to  collect  all  kinds  of  worms  and 
spiders.  Shall  I  take  them  off  and  paint  the  trees 
white? — Planter,  Cupertino. 

Tree  protectors  are  not  apt  to  gather  insects 
which  are  of  any  account  in  connection  with  young 
trees.  If,  however,  the  museums  of  entomology 
which  they  constitute  themselves,  get  on  your 
nerves,  you  can  substitute  whitewashing,  but  do  not 
put  oil  paint  on  young  bark. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  at  5  p.  m.  May  6,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

/  > 

Past     Seasonal     Normal ,  1  . 

Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka    0         37.18        43.06        66  44 

Red  Bluff    0         26.10        28.61        90     .  .62 

Sacramento    0         17.19        19.30        88  44 

San  Francisco   0         26.64        21.62        64  48 

San  Jose    0  18.86        16.20        78  48 

Fresno    0  6.80         9.13        92  50 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .      0  17.90        19.82        70  46 

Los  Angeles  02         8.40        15.27        68  50 

San  Diego    0  8.40  9.70        64  54 

Winnenvucca    0  6.30         6.91        76  30 

Reno    0  8.46         9.67        78  34 

Tonopah    0  4.84 
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The 


FARMER 


Tor  stumping 
genuine  <^^ff 
has  no  equal" 


says= 


From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"I.  Your   Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time 

4  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  ot 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled  8  1  don  t  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  ( for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Ine.  tree-planting,  etc-  _^»t 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 
"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  FrancUco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokamc 


<fAN]3 


STUMPING 


FarmPowmrs) 


EUREKA 


HEALMEET  WO™  NANUEWtMEH 
5AWEABEMTS" 


Spraying  for  Red  Spider 

(Written   for  Paeiac   Rural  Press.) 


Fred  J.  Stokes,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Lake  County,  has  quite 
a  number  of  complaints  from  his 
growers  this  spring  of  injury  to  prune 
blossoms,  which  he  investigated  and 
traced  to  red  spider.  In  one  case — 
five-year-old  orchard— the  eggs 
hatched  out  before  the  leaf  buds 
swelled,  and  the  spider,  having  no 
leaves  to  work  on,  attacked  the  blos- 
som— an  unusual  condition.  He  ex- 
amined an  almond  orchard  that  had 
been  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur,  win- 
ter strength  (1-10)  just  as  the  buds 
were  swelling  and  where  masses  of  the 
little  red  eggs  were  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  These  eggs  later  hatched 
out  but  most  of  the  mites  died — evi- 
dently killed  by  the  fumes  of  the  sul- 
phur. Spraying  at  this  time  is  cer- 
tainly an  efficacious  one  for  this  de- 
structive little  pest.  For  though  it 
may  not  get  them  all,  it  cuts  down  the 
number  of  early  progenitors  which 
reproduce  in  such  myriads.  Mr.  Stokes 


says  further  that  not  more  than  two 
gallons  of  commercial  lime-sulpbur 
to  100  gallons  of  water  should  be  used 
on  almond  foliage  and  not  more  than 
2%  gallons  per  100  gallons  of  water 
on  pears  in  the  same  stage  because  1 
above  those  amounts  leaf  bunning 
takes  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal 
more  spraying  of  all  trees  would  have 
taken  place  at  this  important  period 
(at  the  swelling  of  the  bud)  if 
weather  conditions  had  .permitted  it 
everywhere. 

From  now  on  almond  and  prune 
men  will  be  watching  the  condition 
of  their  trees  very  closely  and  sul- 
phuring as  soon  and  as  often  as  is 
necessary.  Because,  apart  from  the 
great  drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  trees 
by  early  defoliation,  the  loss  in  qual- 
ity of  this  year's  crop  from  such  a 
cause  would  more  than  pay  for  all  the 
sulphur  necessary  and  the  cost  of  ap- 
plying it. 


Thinning  Out  Apricots 


(Written    for   Pai  ill.    Sural  Press.) 


Apricot  growers  will  now  be  get- 
ting busy  thinning  out  the  fruit.  No 
doubt  this  will  sound  like  a  fiendish 
joke  to  some  men  who  have  only  a 
sprinkling  anyway,  but  there  are 
many  orchards  where  quite  a  lot  of 
thinning  will  have  to  be  done.  Also 
in  some  orchards,  even  where  the  crop 
is  light,  it  will  probably  pay  to  go 
over  them  and  thin  down  clusters  if 
the  trees  are  not  too  high  and  the 
clusters  not  too  scattering.  There 
will  be  just  as  great  a  weight  of  fruit 
where  they  are  thinned  as  where  a 
number  of  undersized  stuff  is  allowed 
to  develop.  The  high  prices  assured 
this  year  will  certainly  pay  a  man  to 
go  after  quality  whether  he  is  going 
to  sell  the  fruit  green  or  cut  and 


dry  it.  When  the  fruit  is  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  it  is  ready  to  thin  and 
the  sooner  it  is  off  then,  the  more 
vitality  is  conserved  in  the  tree  for 
maturing  what  is  left.  The  large  quan- 
tity of  tiny  fruit  that  was  produced 
last  year  really  depreciated  the  mar- 
ket for  all.  The  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Asociation  managed  to  get 
away  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  it  sat- 
isfactorily through  their  by-product 
factory  and  peculiar  conditions.  But 
suppose  there  had  been  no  Association 
what? 

$80  a  ton  is  now  being  offered, 
it  is  reported,  for  cannery  stock. 
Your  dried  stock  is  sold  on  grade 
and  so  is  the  green.  It  costs  as  much 
to  cut  a  small  cot  as  a  big  one. 


Cankerworms  Appearing 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 


Where  canker  worms  are  appear- 
ing in  quantities  on  fruit  trees  they 
may  be  sprayed  with  six  pounds  of 
basic  lead  arsenate  and  eight  pounds 
of  stone  lime  to  the  100  gallons  of 
water.  They  are  showing  up  now  and 
the  grower  himself  will  determine 
whether  he  wants  to  spray  or  not. 
Some  men  shake  their  prune  trees  if 
not  too  big,  after  having  put  a  tan- 
glefoot band  around  the  tree  to  pre- 


vent their  crawling  up  again.  Last 
year  we  saw  a  number  of  trees  whose 
foliage  looked  like  valley  oak  leaves, 
they  were  so  badly  chewed  and  other 
trees  were  almost  denuded  of  leaves 
before  spraying.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  torching  done  for  the  tent  cater- 
pillars and  this  has  doubtless  saved 
a  lot  of  future  injury.  Don't  forget 
the  lime  or  there  may  be  some  burn- 
ing pf  the  foliage  and  don't  use  any 
soap  with  acid  arsenate  of  lead. 


When  goods  ire  sold  through  .gents  or  middlemen  you  cm  reet 
assured  tr.it  the  ageimVcommission  and  dealers  profit  are  added  to 
the  price  receded  by  the  manufacturer,  and  es"the  consumer  foots 
the  bills','  ha  paya  all  thase  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  in  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  save  money.  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P  K.WTJQL  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

Willi  I«1P  Si-  C£S£« 


The  "Kindling  Wood"  Propaganda 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently  no- 
ticed articles  in  several  publications 
regarding  the  "Kindling  Wood"  prop- 
aganda by  some  eastern  dealers 
against  our  California  figs.  Your  last 
issue  contained  such  an  article.  We 
can  afford  to  let  them  howl  them- 
selves hoarse. 

All  they  will  do  is  stir  up  interest 
among  the  Eastern  consumers.  Then, 
when  California  puts  her  figs  on  the 
Eastern  market,  in  a  standard  pack 
of  first-class  fruit,  the  public  will  be 
all  primed  for  action.  Every  "knock" 
of  the  Eastern  dealers  knocks  off  dol- 
lars from  our  advertising  bill,  since 
one  of  the  big  items  in  advertising  is 
to  interest  the  public.  When  interest 
is  aroused  curiosity  will  prompt  the 
average  person  to  "Take  a  Chance." 
And  after  the  Eastern  consumer  tries 
one  package  of  real  California  figs  we 
have  a  permanent  customer;  because 


a  satisfied  customer  is  usually  per- 
manent.— I.  W.  L.,  Davis,  Cal. 


INTERESTED  IN  EVAPORATORS. 

As  a  number  of  people  are  showing 
interest  in  evaporators  and  dehydrat- 
ing plants,  we  append  the  names  of 
some  California  concerns  who  are 
manufacturing.  We  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  advise  in  the  choice  of  any 
one  plant:  The  Banks  Evaporator,  J. 
C.  Thorp,  Auzcrais  Bids.,  San  Jose. 
Calif.:  Thomas  I.  Casey.  512  Oakland 
Bank  of  Savings  mdjr..  Oakland,  Calif.: 
J.  T.  Wann,  lll'l  Arch  St..  Berkeley. 
Calif.;  California  Dried  Products  Oft, 
149  California  St..  San 
Calif.;  Premier  Machinery  Co..  Wj 
H.  Harris,  16  California  St., 
Francisco,  Calif.  F.  H.  Bucha_ 
Fowler  has  a  home-built  plant  that 
has  given  satisfaction. 


PRUNE  REPORT  FROM  SONOMA  COUNTY 

"In  the  prune-growing  sections  of  Sonoma  County  the  oyer^charda 
do  not  show  so  heavy  a  crop  as  last  year,"  says  Sheridan  ».  »»}feer; 
rector  of  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association.  "Orchards  *Bew 
thrips  were  present  and  left  unsprajed  are  very  spotted-  Young  orcaaV™ 
seem  to  hare  a  good  setting  (April  30)  and  they  are  the  uncertain  larM* 
In  estimating.  I  rather  doubt  if  the  crop  In  Sonoma  will  be  larger  vum 
last  year  with  betting  at  present  that  It  will  be  lighter. 
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TIRE  t 

BHHHHHBwi 

ON  S  K  R  V  Vf'  f  ON 
2  0  U  R  S  E 

LESSON  3 

Series  of  Six 

Gaining  Mileage  by 
Proper  Inflation 


if  ^ 


Gaining  6,300  Miles 

by  Proper  Inflation 


LONG  before  they  had  delivered  the 
mileages  everyone  expects  from 
Goodyears,  two  tires  on  a  heavy  eight- 
cylinder  car  blew  out.  The  car-owner, 
Mr.  Ralph  Booth,  took  them  to  a  Good- 
year Service  Station  near  his  office,  on 
West  27th  Street,  New  York.  The 
Service  Station  Dealer  examined  them, 
asked  Mr.  Booth  to  what  pressures  they 
had  been  inflated,  and  then  proved  that 
according  to  the  inflation  charts  the 
tires  should  have  carried  at  least  fifteen 
pounds  more  air.  Mr.  Booth  wasn't  quite 
convinced,  but  he  put  on  two  new  Good- 
years  and  kept  them  properly  inflated. 
These  tires  have  already  given  6,300 
MORE  miles  than  the  under-inflated 
ones  and  look  good  for  as  many  more. 
Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or 
write  to  Akron,  for  Lesson  3  of  the 
I  Goodyear  Conservation  Course  —telling 
\how  to  gain  mileage  by  proper  inflation. 


UNDERINFLATION  shortens 
by  thousands  of  miles  the  life  of 
the  best  of  tires. 

Without  proper  air  support  the  tire 
walls  have  to  bend  and  flex  sharply 
and  constantly. 

The  extreme  bending  and  flexing  of 
side-walls  without  sufficient  air-sup- 
port generates  excessive  heat  at  the 
flexing  points.  , 

This  heat  acts  on  the  rubber  in  and 
between  the  plies,  making  it  lifeless 
and  brittle. 

The  plies  separate  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  tire,  and  from  chafing  against 
each  other  soon  lose  their  strength. 

Then  the  inner  plies,  which  are  most 
quickly  affected,  are  fractured — the 
tube  is  pinched  between  the  rough 


edges  of  the  break,  and  a  blow-out 
follows. 

0     0  0 

IN  certain  cases,  however,  where 
the  damage  is  not  too  great  and  the 
weakened  fabric  carcass  has  not  ac- 
tually broken,  Goodyear  Service  Sta- 
tion Dealers  find  that  by  applying  a 
Goodyear  Reliner  the  tire  can  be  made 
to  deliver  a  thousand  and  more  ad- 
ditional miles. 

But  consistent  attention  to  proper  in- 
flation would  save  many  thousands 
— at  no  expense  whatever. 

Find  out  just  what  pressures  your 
tires  should  carry  by  asking  your 
Goodyear  Service  Station  —  or  by 
sending  to  Akron — for  Lesson  3  of 
the  Goodyear  Conservation  Course. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


A  Tire  With  Fabric 
Fractures,  Due  to 
Under- Inflation. 


Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or  us, 
for  Lesson,  3  of  the  Goodyear  Conservation 
Course  —  dealing  'with  tire  inflation 


Goodyear  Reliner  and  Goodyear 
Patching  Cement  for  Restoring  Tires 
Weakened  by  Being  Under-Inflat 
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American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayers 


Sulphurs    vines    faster  and 
better. 


Kills  red  spider  at  a  cost  of  5c  per 
tree  for  the  season. 


DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size  _   $18.00 

Vineyard  Size   $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 
The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Farm  for  profit.  Nitrogen 
increases  the  yields,  hence 
the  profits.  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  supplies 
nitrogen  at  a  low  cost. 

For  Bale  by:  CALIFORNIA :  San 
Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.. 
Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co., 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  West- 
em  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer 
Works..  Los  Angeles;  Pacific  Guano 
&  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  & 
Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co.  OREGON: 
North  Portland;  Union  Heat  Co. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department  5 

610  First  National  Bank  Hldt-% 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


Top  Dreaa  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  does  not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  leaves  no  mineral 
acid  residue  to  injure  your 
soil— it  keeps  the  land  sweet. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Top  dress  100  lbs.  per  acre  for 
seeded  crops;  200  lbs.  culti- 
vated in  thoroughly  for  hoed 
crops.  These  light  dressings 
should  be  evenly  spread. 

Chilian   Nitrate  Committee 

318  Acheson  Building, 

Berkeley,  California 

BLAKE,  IHOmTT  &  T0WNE 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


I 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


I  D**^^'r*        37-48  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
1PAPKR    Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

Rlnlr*     U.V.tl    f'.l  PAt4lanit  firm 


Placer's  Peaches,  Plums  and  Pears. 

Over  three  and  a  half  million  boxes 
and  crates  of  fruit  were  shipped  from 
Placer  County  in  1918  without  count- 
ing canning  stock  and  about  11,000 
tons  of  wine  grapes.  Peaches  took 
the  lead — then  plums  and  pears.  The 
first  shipping  of  persimmons  in  com- 
mercial quantities  amounted  to  15,- 
000  boxes  from  this  county. 

Early  Irrigation  of  Walnuts. 

Irrigation  of  Walnut  orchards  in 
Santa  Barbara  County  is  urged  by 
Eugene  S.  Kellogg,  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner.  He  says  the 
short  rainfall  may  not  affect  this 
year's  crop,  but  it  will  show  on  next 
year's  unless  the  deficient  rainfall  is 
made  up  by  irrigation.  A  number  of 
new  irrigation  plants  have  been  in- 
stalled within  the  last  year. 

A  Disquieting  Thonght! 

It  is  asked,  "How  is  Prohibition  go- 
ing to  affect  the  walnut  growers  in 
their  holiday  trade?"  In  the  hope  that 
it  may  allay  apprehension,  the  sugges- 
tion is  offered  that  a  little  nice  fresh 
whey  may  be  served  with  the  walnuts 
in  the  place  of  wine,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  smatch.  A  sprig  of  mint 
would  garnish  and  give  the  beverage 
"class."  The  most  valuable  ideas  are 
often  those  which  are  most  simple. 

June  Drop  of  Oranges. 

The  University  of  California  Press 
has  just  issued  a  book  on  the  results 
of  extended  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  June  Drop  of  Oranges.  The 
investigation  tends  to  show  that  the 
abnormal  shedding  is  due  to  two 
causes:  a  fungus  which  gains  access 
through  the  navel  end  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  certain  harsh  conditions  of 
the  interior  valley  against  which  the 
Navel  orange  tree  is  not  sufficiently 
able  to  protect  itself. 
Spray  Pnmps  to  Cirrus  Districts. 

The  spray  pump  business  in  citrus 
districts  is  picking  up  surprisingly 
with  no  special  effort,  according  to 
General  Manager  J.  D.  Crummey  of 
the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  Florida 
growers  have  recently  taken  125  of 
this  company's  power  sprayers  and 
Southern  California  citrus  growers 
have  been  ordering  heavily  in  recent 
weeks.  It  is  reported  that  spraying 
seems  more  hopeful  in  the  control  of 
certain  scale  than  fumigation. 
Curled  Leaf  in  Peaches. 

Has  shown  up  in  great  shape  this 
year  in  trees  that  were  allowed  to 
take  a  chance.  It  was  in  some  cases 
difficult  to  get  on  the  ground  before 
the  trees  were  in  the  pink  so  that  it 
was  a  little  dangerous  to  use  the 
lime-sulphur  winter  strength.  But  it 
could  have  been  toned  down  to  40-1. 
Or  Bordeaux  could  have  been  used 
with  the  trees  right  in  bloom.  M.  E. 
Shippey  of  Santa  Clara  sprayed  his 
last  year  when  in  full  bloom  and  the 
leaves   showing  and  controlled  the 


curled  leaf  and  the  trees  set  a  good 
crop. 

Bougainvillea  for  a  Fence. 

Among  the  hedges  used  in  Rhode- 
sia (South  Africa)  is  the  Bougain- 
villea.  Their  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, in  recommending  this,  say  that 
it  makes  a  good  thick  hedge  and  be- 
comes high  enough  in  time  to  give  a 
good  shelter  from  the  wind,  but  would 
require  a  few  strands  of  wire  to  make 
it  strong  enough  to  resist  cattle.  It 
"strikes"  fairly  readily  from  cut- 
tings— taken  at  the  right  time  and 
put  in  sand  for  a  couple  of  months. 
As  a  formal  garden  hedge  it  can  be 
trimmed  to  any  height  desired.  It  is 
a  perpetual  blaze  of  color,  is  most  ef- 
fective and  stands  clipping  very  well. 

Heavy  Plantings  in  Merced  County. 

Very  heavy  plantings  have  taken 
place  in  Merced  County  during  the 
past  season  according  to  the  report 
of  Arthur  E.  Beers,  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner.  Figs  led  with  38,000 
trees;  almonds,  peaches  and  apricots 
following  in  the  order  named.  Over 
900  acres  were  planted  to  figs  alone 
in  the  Tuttle-Planada  district  On 
the  sandy  lands  almonds  exceeded 
peaches.  Following  is  a  list  of  trees 
planted  taken  from  Mr.  Beers'  records. 
A  large  quantity  of  trees  were  shipped 
in  by  auto  so  these  figures  are  below 
the  actual  number  planted:  Grapes, 
150,113;  figs,  38,093;  almonds,  29,647; 
peaches,  22,876;  apricots,  4,925;  ber- 
ries, 2,876;  apples,  1,032;  plums, 
1,792;  walnuts,  504;  prunes,  539; 
pears,  355;  cherries,  353;  oranges,  154; 
lemons,  42;  miscellaneous,  5,096;  or- 
namentals, 1,375;  roses,  254. 


TO  MAKE  WETTABLE  SULPHUR. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  you  a  for- 
mula for  the  sulphur  paste  advertised, 
and  is  it  practical  to  make  one's  own 
paste?  I  have  been  using  dry  sul- 
phur on  almond  trees  infested  with 
red  spider,  but  it  is  always  windy 
with  dewless  mornings  when  we  want 
to  use  it.  Also  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
work  done  because  of  the  dry  sulphur 
getting  into  the  eyes  of  the  operator. 
The  following  formula  is  issued  in  a 
University  of  California  circular: 

Powdered  glue  %  ounce. 

Hot  water   1%  gallons. 

Sulphur    (flowers  or 

powdered)    5  pounds 

Water  to  make   100  gallons 

Dissolve  the  glue  in  hot  water  or 
soak  overnight  in  cold  water.  Add  the 
glue  water  to  the  sulphur  a  little  at 
a  time  and  work  up  into  a  smooth 
paste  free  from  lumps.  Rubbing  is 
better  than  stirring.  Wash  this  paste 
into  the  spray  tank  through  a  fine 
screen,  using  the  remainder  of  the 
glue  water  to  wash  it  through  and  a 
stiff  brush  to  break  up  the  remaining 
small  lumps.  Then  add  plain  water 
to  make  100  gallons. 


No 
More 
WabU 


junk,  Ttbtir 
''Time-  killers! 

Throw  away  your  old,  wabbly  ladders  be- 
fore they  cost  you  another  cent!  Get  the 

SECURITY 
LADDER 

"A  Udder  with  tUWdMhU/t  out" 

-CUT§  YOUR  PICKING  COST  by  enabling  picker  to 
reach  out  farther,  feel  greater  sense  of  tecurtfy  and  quit 
changing  position  of  ladder  every  half  minute.  Help*  picker 
do  a  better  day's  (work  Increases  your  profit. 
The  us*  of  2  ounces  of  sheet  tieet  in  the  form  of  a  suppof 
ing  cuff  bracket  and  machine  wrapped  around  *nV  at  each 
step-end  makes  SECURITY  Udders  strongest  where  olUn 
bdflkrs  are  weakest  4 
Think  of  that- SECURITY  ladders  sHQogeji  whesv  Ihe 
gnutest  strain  comes,  and  where  other 


M.irvy  i>f  the  mrwt  ptogresuvt-  orckirdiits  on  the  PirCi 
Coast  we  SECURITY  Tackier*.  SECURITY  ladders  >j 
tKem  money,  and  they  wiU  save  YOU  money  Equip  NO 
with  SECURITY.  Junk  your  old  twnekjflerv  Let  t 
SECURITY  add  money  to  your  bank  account! 
For  sale  by  SECURITY  dealers  ONLY.  Wnre  lor  1 
your  dealer  and  new  booklet   Write  now  to  - 


J.  B.  PATTERSON 

MANUFACTURE* 

82  Franklin  St.      Oakland,  Calif. 


REEMAM 

>  ^GARDEN  TRACTOR  A  ^ 


EL  V.  CARTER  MOT 

Distributors 
Afrriculturnl  Implements  of  Ail  kinds | 
724  Van  Ness  Ave..  San  Francisco. ' 


WITT 

Prices  Lower 


r  at  Hall  tka  Cot 

Size*  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Term.  —  Dlrect-from- Factory  MMb  Writ* 

IJryor  own  ordrr-Saaw  (IS  aa  UOO.  Prompt 
Shipment.    Hi*  Dew  r*raloa-."Hew  to  Judra 
FTtKE —  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
iti.oniawa^m.n.  City,  Ho. 
lOOlfcanira  Blafc.     rilll>ai|>.  Ta 


aW 

our  Own  ■£  E^SSZ^S. 


A  SINGLE  BASE  GASPING 
STRONG,  COMPACT,  DURABLE 

PELTON  Centrifugal  pumps  with  a  single  base  cast- 
ing have  the  highest  safety  factor— they  are  strong,  solid, 
compact  and  well-built. 

Both  bearings  are  held  rigidly  in  alignment  by  the  cast- 
in  bearing  housings  and  overheating  is  protected  against. 
Wear  on  the  bearings  and  the  shaft  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  PELTON  single  base-casting  pump  can  be  driven 
either  with  a  belt  or  direct  connected  to  a  motor.  Belt 
strains  do  not  affect  its  life  nor  operation. 

See  your  nearest  PELTON  dealer- 


PELTON 


McCormick  Saeltzer  Co..  Red- 
ding. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville. 

Commercial  Electric  Co.. 
Stockton. 

R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced. 

Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno. 

J.  H.  Herring-.  Parlier. 

Sanger  Plumbing  House.  San- 
ger 


Devenney  &  Prather  Co.,  Wasco. 
Farm   Equipment  Co..  Chico. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  OroyiUe. 
Wise  Hardware  Co.,  Modesto. 
D.   Stephenson.  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gllatrap.  Kingsburr. 
C.  A.   Hughes,  Orosi. 
Ulmer    Machinery    Co..  Por- 
terviUe. 

Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 


CaUfornia  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co..  Sacramento 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

IftiMt  Hiirrlwon  Street.  Snn  KranclKCo,  California). 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

Almonds  in  the  district  around 
Paso  Robles  look  fine  and  a  good  crop 
is  in  prospect 

Tent  caterpillars,  which  have  shown 
up  so  alarmingly  again  this  year  have 
been  and  -are  being  fought  vigorously. 

C.  C.  Staunton  has  been  appointed 
Farm  Advisor  of  Ventura  County.  He 
was  formerly  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner. 

Ventura  County  has  about  85  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop  of  apricots,  ac- 
cording to  A.  A.  Brock,  Horticultural 
Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Woodworth,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  San  Mateo  County. 

Stanislaus  County  will  have  2,000 
acres  planted  to  watermelons  this 
year,  and  Imperial  County  comes  to 
the  top  with  14,000  acres  of  canta- 
loupes. 

The  James  Madison  vineyard  of  520 
arn  s,  between  Reedley  and  Dinuba, 
has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  for  $250,- 
000.  Many  large  acreages  are  being 
sold  on  the  contract  plan. 

There  are  about  12,000  apple  and 
flear  trees  in  bearing  in  the  Yucaipa 
and  Victorville  sections  (San  Bernar- 
dino County).  The  crop  is  reported  to 
be  promising  a  heavy  yield. 

Nevada  County  will  have  a  70  per 
tent  crop  of  pears;  100  per  cent  of 
peaches  and  plums,  and  80  per  cent  of 
apples,  according  to  D.  P.  Norton, 
Horticultural  Commissioner. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  has  planned  building  a  drier 
to  cost  $140,000.  It  will  cover  an  area 
of  140x180  feet  and  will  be  a  rein- 
forced concrete  building  of  three 
stories. 

Great  Britain  now  allows  importa- 
tions of  wine  only  from  France,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Canada  and  Australia, 
though  nothing  is  said  regarding 
transhipment  of  California  wines  sent 
to  these  countries. 

The  efficacy  of  free  nicotine  sprays 
Is  found  to  be  increased  sometimes 
50  per  cent  by  the  addition  of  soap,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture.  In  the  use  of  nicotine 
solutions  the  use  of  the  emulsifier 
checks  volatization. 


W    KXCEPTIONAJ,    SPRING  FOR 
ORCHARMS  IS. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
torn;  (2)  shorten  the  hitches  and  re- 
duce draft  on  succeeding  tools;  or, 
(3)  lighten  their  load.  And  every 
farmer  has  these  things  to  work  out 
for  himself — perhaps  change  them  ev- 
ery few  days  with  the  variation  of  soil 
conditions.  But  it  has  to  be  done  and 
is  done,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
these  things;  also,  perhaps,  how  he 
has  to  shorten  hitches  to  make  a  turn 
on  a  16-foot  headland  where  a  20-foot 
one  would  be  so  much  more  conven- 
ient. 

The  chief  thing  the  farmer  has  to 
learn,  then,  is,  how  much  his  tractor 
can  justly  be  asked  to  pull,  and  never 
to  exceed  this.    We  have  all  of  us 
perhaps   plowed   up  an  old  alfalfa 
eld,  cutting  off  a  succession  of  tough 
|crowns  as  big  around  as  the  heel  of 
our  fist  nearly,    We  know  we  have 
o  keep  the  shares  very  sharp,  not 
iet  the  plow  very  deep  and — rest  the 
earn  often.   The  horseman  knows  at 
mce  when  he  is  overdoing  his  team, 
f  he  doesn't,  the  horses'  shoulders 
tnd  wind  soon  teach  him.    But  the 
ractor  is  different.    The  new  man 
as  to  learn  quickly  when  the  trac- 
or  is  laboring  unduly  and  soon  he 
ill  be  just  as  unhappy  when  this  is 
pparent  as  when  his  team  shows  dis- 
tress, and  will  take  immediate  pains 
o  relieve  it    It  has  to  be  learned,  if 
p  no  other  way  than  through  the 
ocket-book.    And  then  a  man  may 
ay,  "Oh,  I'm  going  to  quit  and  go 
ack  to  horses!"    Or  he  may  say,  "I 
|ave  not  the  alertness  nor  the  pa- 
ence  to  conquer  this  thing."  But 
will  have  to  be  conquered.  For 
spring  of  1919  our  orchards  and 
Ids  would  have  been  in  evil  plight 
ithout  the  aid  of  tractors  and  trac- 
>r  tools.   For  it  may  be  assumed  that 
ley  have  taken  the  place  and  done 
ie  work  of  75,000  or  80,000  horses  in 
Uifornia,  according  to  late  statistics! 

L 


QUICK  AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


TIME  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
market  gardener.  Nash  rear 
drive  trucks  of  one  and  two  ton 
capacity  enable  him  to  make  his 
round  trip  to  market  in  one  day  with 
plenty  of  time  left  over  for  work  at 
home  and  the  loading  of  the  next 
day's  produce. 


With  pneumatic  tire  equipment  Nash 
trucks  can  make  as  high  as  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  Their  automatic  locking  differ- 
entials prevent  loss  of  traction  by  spin- 
ning of  the  driving  wheels. 


PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 


Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  it.  No  levelling, 
no  ditching.  No  grading  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE — four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam. 
Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete 
line  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  In  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,         8th  and  Irwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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IS  $29.60  ADDITIONAL  PROFIT  A  YEAR  PER 
COW  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  AN  ADDITIONAL  DAILY  GAIN  OF  APPROX- 
IMATELY FIVE-TENTHS  POUNDS  IN  FATTEN- 
ING HOGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  THERE  A  LOT  OF  ROUGHAGE  NOW  ON 
YOUR  FARM  BEING  WASTED  JUST  BECAUSE  IT 
IS  NOT  PALATABLE? 

You  can  make  this  additional  profit;  you  can  get 
this  increased  pork  production,  and  you  can  turn 
what  is  now  waste  into  profit  by  using  that  great 
CONSERVATION  FOOD,  PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

Write  us  at  once  and  let  ns  tell  you  how. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTER  STREET, 


SAX  FRANCISCO 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIEHT  TIME 

Plant  the  right   variety  for  your  purpose,  whether  you  are  growing  for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  trowing  lor  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
See  the  1919  Catalog  of  the 

Aggclcr  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  SO.  SPRING  >T„  LOS  ANGELES. 


Farm  Owners9  and  Operators  Association 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Since  publishing  in  our  issue  of 
April  12th  a  sketch  of  the  needs,  aims, 
and  system  of  organization  of  the 
Farm  Owners  and  Operators  Associa- 
tion, we  have  had  additional  infor- 
mation which  encourages  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Association  should  be 
supported  by  farmers  in  the  interests 
of  conservative  government  and  of 
proper  regulation  of  the  public  as- 
pects of  farmers'  business  by  the  far- 
mers themselves.  Hereafter,  we  pro- 
pose to  publish  various  items  of  in- 
terest in  regard  to  the  Association 
and  Its  activities.  The  next  thing  we 
would  want  to  know,  after  reading  the 
article  of  April  12,  is,  "Who  are  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  movement." 
In  that  article  we  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  temporary  State  Organization 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  leading 
farmers  who  engineered  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  unit  in  San  Joaquin 
county.  We  give  below  sketches  of 
the  farming  interests  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

J.  T.  Langford:  Orchardist  and  Vine- 
yardist;  one  of  the  practical  and  pro- 
gressive men  in  the  Acampo-Lodi  sec- 
tion; his  father,  the  late  Senator  Ben 
Langford,  developed  the  extensive 
"Langford  colony,"  the  pioneer  or- 
chard section  of  San  Joaquin  county; 
Langford  is  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
terests but  devotes  his  personal  at- 
tention to  his  orchard  and  ranch. 

Albert  Lindley:  (Chairman),  former 
secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society;  owner  of  1300  acres  on  Rough 
and  Ready  Island,  first  reclaimed 
island  in  the  San  Joaquin  delta;  di- 
versified farming,  dairying  and  stock; 
the  Lindley  farm  was,  in  former  own- 
ership, the  home  of  Juliana  de  Kol, 
the  gold  medal  cow  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition;  Mr.  Lindley  was  chief  of 
the  Food  Production  Bureau  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  is  active 
in  agricultural  and  civic  organiza- 
tions 

J.  M.  Bigger:  Pioneer  dairyman; 
one  of  the  first  farmers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  river  delta;  extensive  farm- 
ing and  orchard  interests,  including 
holdings  in  Sutter  county;  late  U.  S. 
Food  Administrator  of  San  Joaquin 
county;  president  of  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Farm  Bureau;  authority  on 
cheese  making  and  dairying. 

W.  Q.  Wright:    Business  farmer, 


rress  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 

owning  and  operating  nearly  17,000  ' 
acres  in  counties  from  San  Joaquin  toll 
Kings;  grain  and  diversified  crops; 4 
one  of  the  first  growers  of  celery  in  ] 
northern  California:  prominent  in  re- J 
clamation  work  and  organization. 

C.  C.  Woodworth:  Peach  and  table 
grape  grower;  orchard  of  280  acres  is  * 
a  model;  has  been  leader  among  fruit 
growers  in  northern  San  Joaquin. 

I.  L.  Borden:  Director  of  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society;  owns  Victoria 
Island  (7241  acres)  in  San  Joaquin 
and  farming  property  in  other  coun- 
ties; producer  of  beans,  onions,  corn, 
etc.;  good  road  builder;  active  in  all 
movements  for  improvement  of  stock 
and  farming  industry. 

Fred  H.  Rindge:  Of  the  Rindge  es- 
tate properties  and  personally  operat- 
ing large  San  Joaquin  delta  acreage; 
contracting  farmer  owning  and  oper- 
ating twenty-five  caterpillar  units; 
practices  deep  and  intensified  culti- 
vation; corn,  potatoes,  beans,  onions, 
grain  and  hemp  are  principal  crops. 
Mr.  Rindge  developed  hemp  culture  in 
this  section. 

Ed  PoweVs:  South  San  Joaquin  Ir- 
rigation district  farmer  and  leader; 
melon  raiser;  leader  in  cannery  devel- 
opment to  stimulate  fruit  and  vege- 
table production.  Fostered  organiz- 
ation of  San  Joaquin  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  was  its  first  president. 

Amon  Swank:  Farm  Bureau  direct- 
or; successful  walnut  and  deciduoUB 
fruit  grower;  also  general  farming; 
he  is  alert  for  interests  of  farmers, 
and  his  success  has  made  him  a  rec- 
ognized leader  in  his  section;  prop- 
erty in  Linden  section,  which  has  long 
been  strong  agricultural  section  of 
San  Joaquin. 

W.  C.  Ferguson:  Grain  grower, 
owning  several  hundred  acres  on 
Union  Island;  also  grows  beans  ex- 
tensively; has  with  success  paid  close 
attention  to  cultivation,  rotation,  and 
stimulation  of  soil,  securing  crops  of 
marked  vigor  and  quantity. 

S.  A.  Shearer:  President  and  man- 
ager of  West  Side  Irrigation  Co.; 
grain  ranch  near  Bethany;  has  been 
successful  demonstrator  of  crop  ro- 
tation, summer  fallowing  ■  and  seed 
improvement  in  increasing  produc- 
tiveness of  his  own  and  neighbors' 
land;  director  in  Farm  Bureau;  active 
in  all  phases  of  agriculture. 


Why  Hay  Prices  Went  Down 

(Written  for  Pacifle  Bural  Press.) 


As  the  new  crops  of  volunteer  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  being  cut  and  grain 
hay  will  be  in  the  making  late  this 
month,  a  backward  look  is  interesting 
in  that  it  throws  light  on  the  present 
situation  and  will  influence  the  future. 
Last  fall  when  the  Government  Food 
Administration  gave  preference  to 
products  of  human  food  rather  than 
alfalfa  in  the  apportionment  of  irri- 
gation water,  hay  dealers  took  the, 
hunch  and  bought  all  they  could.  They 
paid  well  over  $20  and  then  added 
storage,  insurance,  and  taxes  bring- 
ing their  costs  up  several  notches 
more.  Stockmen  were  buying  sup- 
plies in  memory  of  their  recent  disas- 
trous lack  which  had  resulted  in  star- 
vation of  thousands  of  cattle. 

Then  one  day  in  September  and  al- 
most without  precedent  came  the 
floods  of  rain  that  supplied  all  the 
water  needed  for  alfalfa  the  rest  of 
the  season.  They  started  feed  on  the 
ranges  and  stopped  stockmen  from 
buying  hay.  They  brought  on  a  vol- 
unteer hay  crop  which  in  the  Hollis- 
ter  and  Tres  Pinos  districts  was  waist 
high  when  it  was  cut  in  November. 
The  rain  started  a  landslide  in  the 


hay  market  where  the  wisest  got  out 
from  under  first  at  whatever  sacrifice 
seemed  necessary.  Since  the  date  of 
the  rains  there  has  been  until  recently 
a  rather  steady  decline  in  the  price  of 
hay,  due  to  the  pressure  by  which 
dealers  were  trying  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks.  This  decline  may  be 
Baid  to  have  culminated  in  March 
when  as  an  example  we  may  mention 
that  out  of  perhaps  a  dozen  bids  on 
an  order  of  the  Government  for  2,000 
tons,  the  lowest  bidder  sold  at  $14  per 
ton,  hay  which  had  cost  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $26  f.  o.  b.  cars.  The 
United  States  contract  for  April 
showed  an  improvement  of  $2  in  ijf 
lowest  bid.  The  Government  has 
taking  a  great  deal  of  the  old  c 
not  only  for  use  in  the  remount  ci 
of  Texas,  but  also  some  for  compr 
lng  to  ship  out  of  the  United  S 
proper.  Most  of  the  first  grade 
bay  has  been  shipped  already, 
orders  are  pending  for  a  large  part 
the  remainder  of  the  other 
An  improvement  has  been  noted 
the  past  few  weeks,  as  there 
to  be  a  scarcity  in  the  southweff 
and  mountain  markets  which 
California  can  economically  sup 


GO'  DEN  GATE.  WEED  CUTTE 
Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Ball 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cat) 
the  weeds  be  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts 
feet  or  less.    Weighs  but  230  pounds, 
adjustable  to  any  depth.    Constructed  of  4 
throughout.  No  other  implement  tike  It.  J 

WHITE  FOR  CIRCILAK  which  IllustrasM 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  ©■> 
tains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  O.  SK.l  Rl>,  Manufaotarer 
Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Koad.    San  Jaw.  «* 
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First  announcement  of  the  Twin 
City  12-20  Tractor — new  member 
of  an  old  family — the  already  fa- 
mous Twin  City  Line,  the  16-30, 
25-45,  40-65  and  60-90. 


Twin  City  12-20 


We  made  this  tractor  prove  its 
strength,  power  and  stamina  before 
offering  it  to  you.  And  farmers  may 
now  be  proud  to  own  this  tractor 
that  carries  the  Twin  City  mark. 


ONE  of  the  largest  and  strongest  tractor  organizations  in 
America  is  behind  this  Twin  City  12-20  Tractor — assuring 
the  stability  of  your  purchase. 

It  is  designed  and  built  to  do  your  work  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  done  before,  so  we  have  provided  a  tractor 
with  a  greater  margin  of  reserve  power,  greater  strength  to 
withstand  strain,  than  any  other  tractor  of  equal  weight  or 
horsepower  rating.  At  the  same  time  it  is  remarkably  simple 
in  construction  and  extremely  accessible. 

It  is  not  made  to  come  within  a  certain  price  limit — it  is  de- 
signed to  meet  and  master  the  work  a  tractor  has  to  accomplish. 

These  features  tell  of  its  quality:  For  the  first  time  in 


tractor  history,  the  powerful  four-cylinder,  sixteen-valve  engine 
is  adapted  to  the  low-speed  work  of  the  tractor.  This  engine 
is  the  Bloc  type  with  removable  sleeves.  The  counterbal- 
anced crankshaft  is  also  a  feature  of  this  motor.  The  ignition 
is  Bosch  high-tension  magneto. 

The  transmission  is  the  sliding  spur-gear  type,  with  two  for- 
ward speeds,  direct  drive  on  both. 

Write  us  today  for  full  details  of  the  Twin  City  12-20 — these 
are  but  a  few  of  its  outstanding  features.  Ask  for  our  book- 
let, "The  Factory  Behind  the  Tractor." 

At  $1525  complete  you  will  find  the  Twin  City  12-20  the  most 
thoroughly  dependable  and  economical  tractor  for  your  farm. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Twin  City  16-30,  25-45,  40-65  and  60-90  Tractors 


BRANCHES— Denver,  Colo.;  Des  Moines,  la.;  Fargo,  N.  D.;  Great  Falls,  Mont.; 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Wichita,  Kansas;  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
EXPORT  OFFICE— 154  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


DISTRIBUTORS— Twin  City  Co.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Crowley,  La.;  Basker- 
ville  &  Dahl,  Watertown,  S.  Dak.;  Frank  O.  Renstrom  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  Fruit  Growers  Convention 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kuul  Pretts.) 


A  very  large  percentage  of  fruit 
growers  and  representatives  from 
other  states  attending  the  51st  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Riverside  from  May  26-31,  will  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  hearing  the  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  local  interest 
to  California  fruit  growers.  Every 
co-operative  marketing  association  in 
the  State  will  be  represented  at  this 
convention  and  a  brief  talk  on  their 
activities  will  be  made  by  each  repre- 
sentative. 

California  is  unique  in  the  num- 
ber, completeness  and  effectiveness  of 
these  marketing  associations.  She  is 
so  far  ahead  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress in  this  respect  that  all  the  other 
States  want  to  learn  her  methods  and 
to  be  instructed  in  her  laws  and  pro- 
cedure. There  are  more  enquiries 
from  other  States  with  regard  to  the 
California  growers'  method  of  co-op- 
erative marketing  than  anything  else. 
Why?  Because  our  united  efforts 
have  dragged  many  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustries out  of  the  slough  of  despond- 
ency and  placed  the  producer  behind 
the  counter,  to  handle,  advertise  and 
dispose  of  his  own  products. 

The  world  is  coming  to  California 
to  learn  from  our  own  Horticultural 
Commission  its  methods  of  quarantine 
and  inspection,  is,  in  fact,  borrowing 
men  for  that  purpose.  The  world 
also  wants  to  learn  our  system  of  unit- 
ing onr  growers'  associations  for  mar- 
keting our  own  fruit.  They  are  not 
taking  all  this  trouble  out  of  curios- 
ity, bnt  in  order  that  they  too  may 


BUILD  NOW. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  in. 

Was  the  first  egg  laid  by  a  hen  or 
was  the  first  hen  hatched  from  an  egg? 
labor  says  that  wages  must  not  go 
down  until  the  cost  of  living  recedes. 
Farmers  and  manufacturers  agree  on 
one  thing,  that  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts should  not  go  down  materially 
while  wages  and  the  cost  of  supplies 
stay  up. 

Quoting  President  George  A.  Ran- 
ney,  of  the  National  Implement  &  Ve- 
hicle Association  from  an  address 
made  January  14:  "There  cannot  be 
any  general  recession  of  implement 
prices  until  the  costs  of  material  and 
labor  entering  into  their  construction 
are  lowered,  and  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  that."  Quoting  Wm. 
Menry  of  the  Pioneer  Paper  Company : 
"Organized  labor  says  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  es- 
timated at  60  per  cent  above  pre-war 
times,  must  precede  any  reduction  in 
wages." 

Farmers  will  be  the  goats  as  here- 
tofore, because  they  are  not  organ- 
ized in  most  lines,  to  insure  prices 
which  include  cost  of  production  plus 
a  profit 

This  being  the  case,  it  behooves  ev- 
ery farmer  to  take  a  farsighted  policy 
and  invest  all  the  money  he  can  get 
reasonably  in  equipment,  which  is 
fairly  certain  to  bring  back  a  greater 
return. 

This  means  that  money  may  well  be 
invested  in  labor-saving  devices,  crop- 
saving  implements  and  storage  houses, 
animal-saving  shelters,  machine  sheds, 
and  the  like. 

A  state  official  recently  made  a  very 
emphatic  assertion  to  the  writer  that 
it  would  be  foolish  for  the  State  to 
indulge  in  any  building  activities  at 
this  time.  He  was  speaking  with 
respect  to  proposed  appropriations  for 
further  increase  in  University  Farm 
facilities.  The  writer  at  the  time  be- 
lieved that  whatever  greater  cost  such 
buildings  would  encounter,  the  use  of 
them  for  an  extra  two  years  would 
greatly  out-balance  the  excess  that 
they  might  cost  this  year  over  what 
they  would  cost  two  years  hence.  In 
other  words  we  believed  that  the  ben- 
efits to  be  gained  from  such  build- 
ings during  the  two  years  ought  to  be 
considered  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
State  than  any  reduction  that  might 
occur  in  their  cost.  A  similar  condi- 
tion would  apply  to  farm  equipment 
and  buildings  of  productive  or  safe- 


profit  by  adopting  our  methods. 

The  State  Convention  of  Nursery- 
men, being  held  with  the  Fruit 
Growers,  will  bring  this  important 
body  of  men  into  closer  contact  with 
the  men  whom  they  serve.  The  great 
fruit-growing  industry  of  California 
owes  to  the  Nursery  its  origin,  and 
goes  to  the  Nursery  for  its  replenish- 
ment and  extension.  Their  trials  and 
tribulations  can  be  known  to  few  out- 
side this  very  exacting  industry.  The 
judgment  in  selection,  care  in  pro- 
ducing and  delivering  the  goods,  and 
the  losses  each  year,  can  still  less  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  naught 
of  the  nursery  business.  At  this  con- 
vention some  of  these  matters  will  be 
set  forth  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
make  more  uniform  the  inspection  and 
delivery  of  their  wares  to  growers  in 
different  parts  of  this  and  other 
States. 

At  Hemet  and  Yucaipa  meetings 
will  be  held  limited  to  the  problems 
of  deciduous  fruit  growers  at  which 
representatives  from  other  states  are 
expected  to  take  particular  interest — 
especially  apple  and  pear  men. 


EARLY    DELIVERIES    OF  FARM 
MACHINERY  HELP  SOLDIERS. 

The  problem  of  taking  back  nearly 
5,000  men  into  employment,  faces  the 
International  Harvester  Company, 
which  had  been  maintained  as  an  es- 
sential industry  at  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  throughout  the  period  of  the 
war,  according  to  its  General  Mana- 
ger Alex.  Legge.  Mr.  Legge  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  company  is  go- 
ing to  do  its  plain  duty  by  its  soldier 
boys.  The  only  way  this  can  be  done 
is  to  speed  up  construction  and  sales. 
He  suggests  that  one  way  by  which 
this  would  be  made  possible  is  to  have 
the  dates  of  delivery  of  this  com- 
pany's machines  to  farmers  set  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  farmers  will  need  their  ma- 
chines anyway  earlier  than  many  of 
them  will  be  able  to  get  them  if  they 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  order. 
For  two  years  farmers  have  been 
urged  to  repair  old  machines  to  avoid 
buying  new  ones.  This  has  left  the 
condition  of  farm  equipment  through- 
out the  country  below  normal,  and  if 
the  heavy  crops  now  in  prospect  are 
to  be  taken  care  of  properly,  espe- 
cially in  case  of  unfavorable  weather, 
machines  will  have  to  be  bought 
which  will  not  break  down  during 
the  rush. 


There's  a  treat 
*  fuel  shortage 
—Protect  your- 
self— saw  your 
own  wood.  It's 
easy  with  our 
Equipment  and 
jour  carlo  tnmith  povn.  A.  biglibor  and  money 
•aver  lor  yon.   Doe*  all  a  14  U.P  engine  can  do. 
Fltat   Ford  Studebakar 
Fordton  Overland 
Rao  Dodge 
Hudson      Buick  &  other* 
Furniahea  plenty  of  power  for  fUlinff  alio,  naming 
abreddera.  grinding  feed,  eawing  wood,  etc. 


Oct  one  NOW — hundred*  in  _ 
Satlafaction  guaranteed — only  .  . 

Write  forCirenlai 


$35.00 


LAWRENCE  AUTO  POWER  CO. 
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Maud  Muller  Up  To  Date 

""OAKING  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay" 
loses  none  of  its  romance  while  it  gains 
in  its  dollars-and-cents  aspects  by  the  use  of 
up-to-date  haying  tools. 

Haying  time  waits  for  no  man.  To  guard  against  pos- 
sible loss  be  prepared  to  mow,  rake,  ted  and  load  your 
crop  from  hayfield  or  meadow  at  the  proper  moment. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and  be 
assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a 
time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrass- 
ment and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key- 
stone Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  doing  satisfactory  work  on  thousands  of  farms, 
needing  little  attention,  and  successfully  meeting  all 
hayfield  emergencies.  The  combined  side-delivery 
rake  and  tedder  is  a  winner. 

International  and  Keystone  loaders  lift  the  hay  10  feet 
without  injury  to  blossom  and  leaves.  Sweep  rakes, 
stackers  and  combined  sweep  rakes  and  stackers  clean 
up  big  fields  in  a  hurry. 

The  use  of  these  thorough-going,  swift,  dependable 
tools  is  making  haying  time  paying  time. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  every  haying  tool  goes  service.  The 
I  H  C  dealer  is  equipped  to  handle  quickly  your  repair  and 
adjustment  needs.  He  is  always  in  close  touch  with  one  of  our  89 
branch  houses,  whose  resources  and  facilities  are  at  your  service. 

Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has  been  speeded 
to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your  needs  and  order- 
ing early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take  back  our  soldier  boys 
without  disturbing  our  present  organization. 

Write  us  for  catalogues  and  buy  your  haying  equipment  from 
the  1  H  C  dealer.  — 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lBCorp«rs>Ud) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 

J-o»  Angelea,  CaL  Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco.  CaL.  Spokane  w»ah. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters        Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shelters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers         Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 


Planters 
Drills 
Cultivators 
Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
Motor  Trucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons     Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks    Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 
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Agricultural  Notes 


The  flat  rate  of  $10  per  ton  for 
stifiar  beets  grown  in  Colorado  is  re- 
ported to  have  stimulated  a  great 
increase  in  the  acreage  there  this 
year. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Yolo  Water 
and  Power  Company  has  been  effect- 
ed, which  was  said  to  be  approved  by 
DO  per  cent  of  the  bondholders.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  development 
of  water  from  Indian  Valley. 

To  reduce  mice  and  rats  mix  up 
.some  dry  plaster  of  paris  with  the 
middlings  and  set  it  out  for  the  ro- 
dents to  eat.  The  plaster  is  said  to 
set  in  their  "toobs"  and  usually  ends 
in  their  death.   A  rather  stuffy  death. 

A  yellowing  of  wheat  in  parts  of 
Illinois,  together  with  loss  of  vigor 
in  the  plant,  is  said  by  B.  W.  Snow, 
a  crop  expert,  to  be  due  to  a  fungus 
which  attacks  the  roots.  In  Austra- 
lia it  is  known  as  "take-all"  and  in 
France  as  "foot-rot,"  says  Snow. 

During  the  past  week  coming 
crops  of  hops  have  been  contracted 
in  Mendocino  county  at  30  and 
cents  a  pound.  Two  growers  have 
contracted  20,000  pounds  each  for 
three  years  at  30  cents  the  first  year 
and  25  cents  the  two  subsequent 
years. 

Investment  of  money  in  new  roads 
does  not  become  real  economy  until 
provision  is  made  for  keeping  these 
new  roads  in  condition  after  they  are 
built.  If  a  new  road  is  built  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  much  of 
the  original  investment  is  simply 
wasted. 

From  Chualar  south  through  Gon- 
zales to  Greenfields,  alfalfa  is  being 
cut  and  the  crop  is  large.  More  dairy 
cows  show  along  the  highway  pas- 
tures than  any  similar  pastures  in  the 
State.  Large  herds  of  fine-looking 
Holstein  cows  are  in  every  field  for 
miles  along  the  road  and  show  large 
sains  in  numbers  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Five  million  bags  of  rice  is  the  esti- 
mate of  this  year's  field  crop,  or  an 
increase  of  1,500,000  bags  over  the 
1918  crop.  This  year's  plantings  will 
aggregate  140,000  acres  for  the  State, 
much  new  land  having  been  put  under 
rice  cultivation.  Plenty  of  water  is 
reported  for  the  season  and  some 
fields  are  already  showing  green.  The 
crop  will  have  a  clear  market. 

A  wheat  crop  to  exceed  the  record- 
breaker  of  1914  is  predicted  for  this 
year  in  a  report  based  on  statistics 
from  all  wheat  producing  sections. 
Nine  hundred  million  bushels  is  the 
forecast  or  33  per  cent  greater  than 
the  year  1914.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
is  said  to  be  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Divon  line,  an  innovation.  Wheat  is 
said  to  be  in  splendid  condition. 

Because  a  large  percentage  of  last 
year's  bean  crop  remains  unsold,  and 
to  save  the  industry  for  our  own 
growers,  a  large  meeting  of  the  Bean 
Growers  of  Central  California  at  Tur- 
lock  has  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
a  high  protective  tariff  on  beans.  The 
importation  of  Asiatic  beans  had 
amounted  to  192,000,000  pounds  in 
competition  with  our  own,  and  it 
meant  ruin  to  American  growers. 

"The  farm-to-table  plan  of  the  par- 
cel post  has  not  done  what  the  de- 
partment expected  of  it,"  says  Di- 
rector of  Post  Office  Ryan.  The  plan 
was  expected  to  bring  the  farmer  and 
consumer  of  fruit,  butter,  eggs,  poul- 
try and  what-not  into  contact,  but  it 
has  been  disappointing.  Most  people 
seem  to  prefer  to  go  to  the  corner 
grocery  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble 
to  order  ahead. 

Crop  prospects  in  the  southern  coast 
counties  are  good,  but  a  late  rain 
would  help  barley  and  wheat.  In  the 
section  from  Watsonville  to  Salinas 
and  south  to  Gonzales  the  grain  fields 
look  well.  From  Gonzales  to  Paso 
Robles  grain  will  be  poor,  much  of  it 
is  now  being  cut  for  hay.  From  Paso 
Robles  into  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
both  wheat  and  barley  crops  look  very 
well.  A  great  many  large  tracts  are 
being  planted  to  beans  in  both  Mon- 
terey and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 

The  California  Delta  Farms,  Inc. 
(San  Joaquin  County),  is  keeping  its 
swift  passenger  boat  busy  these  days 
carrying  persons  interested  in  their 


peat  lands  to  and  from  the  Orwood 
Tract — the  first  of  the  acreage  of- 
fered. This  rich  region  of  the  Sacra- 
mento delta  has  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities,  through  the  rivers, 
cuts,  and  sloughs  of  the  reclaimed 
sections  which  are  the  busiest  water 
ways  of  the  West.  Landings  can  be 
made  anywhere  on  the  broad  levees, 
though  there  are  regular  steamboat 
landings  and  elevated  sites  are  pro- 
vided  for  buildings. 


CEREAL  DAY  PROGRAM. 


The  second  annual  Cereal  Day  will 
be  held  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Cal.,  on  Friday,  May  16,  1919.  The 
purpose  of  the  occasion  is  to  publicly 
display  the  experimental  work  with 
field  crops,  especially  cereals,  at  the 
Experiment  Station.  Many  new  crops 
and  cropping  experiments  of  special 
interest  to  farmers  and  stockmen  are 
to  be  seen  this  season. 


"We  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR. 


GIANT 
WINTER 


Rhubarb 


APRIL-MAY  decidedly  best  months  to 
plant  for  coming  winter  crops.  If 
interested  in  Rhubard  or  Berries,  write 
for  special  prices,  J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pasa- 
dena, California. 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

l*os  Angeles,  California 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou- 
sands of  car  users.  Brioteon 
PnenmaticTireshavesolved 
pneuinntio  tire  problem. 
Eaeyriding.absolntelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
outs, ruts,  rim  cat, skidding, 
oil.  gasoline.  In  short  troubf* 
proof.  Written  lO.ooomlle  guar- 
antee. Some  eo  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  *EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  ua  prove  It.    Don't  pay  if 
■ot  satisfied.    Write  to-day  for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
'Free  Trial"    plan  ever  offered, 
"th  illustrated, descriptive^  -fc 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  120 
519  W.  O.  W.  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neor. 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUSSEIL 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 

BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


jiHipioii^ 


SparkPlugs 


Rigid  Inspection 
Insures  Dependability 


AFTER  all  the  severe 
tests.such  as  those  that 
show  Champion  spark  plugs 
to  be  100%  leak-proof  and 
100%  in  durability- 
Then  comes  the  rigid 
final  inspection! 

Long  trained  experts  go 
over  the  plugs  to  make  sure 
that  every  detail  is  right, 
and  that  there  are  no  im- 
perfections. 

This  care  and  thorough- 
ness, coupled  with  our 
No.  3450  Champion  Insula- 
tor and  our  patented  asbes- 
tos gasket  construction, 


are  responsible  for  the 
better  performance  of 
Champion  spark  plugs,  and 
their  greater  resisting 
power  to  temperature 
changes  and  to  shock  and 
vibration. 

(  Look  for  the  name 
"Champion"  on  the  In- 
sulator and  the  world 
trade-mark  on  the  box. 
This  is  your  safe  way  to 
avoid  substitutes. 

There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  type 
of  motor  car,  motor  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and 
stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


t3f 


Champion  X 
For  Ford  Car* 
A19,  Prico  SOc 
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STS  Shoulders 
[Mof  Strength 


On  Any  Road 

REAL  fighting  strength  is  built  into  the  Ajax 
Road  King.  That's  why  it  yields  more  miles 
of  good,  thorough-going  service  on  any  road. 

"Shoulders  of  Strength" — buttresses  of  tough, 
pliant  rubber — brace  both  sides  of  the  Road 
King  tread.  They  give  more  strength  where 
strength  is  needed  —  more  tread  on  the  road. 
They  give  the  Road  King  the  vim  and  stamina 
to  outwear  other  tires. 

Try  just  one  Ajax  Road  King — to  know  what 
true  tire  service  is.  Users  almost  never  change 
from  Ajax.  Why?  There's  only  one  answer  .  .  . 

Mileage ! 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot  is 
headquarters  for  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes  and 
Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Accessories. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York 

Factories  :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


1 


\Added protection 


Mica  Axle  Grease 
contains  powdered  mi- 
ca —  practically  wear- 
and  heat-proof.  Fillsup 
all  roughness  in  the 
metal  and  makes  the 
grease  work  better  and 
last  twice  as  long.  Eas- 
ier palling.  No  hot  box- 
es. Ask  your  dealer. 
Buy  by  the  pail. 


MICA 

E  GREASE 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions. 


Cotton  Crop  Sold. 

Robert  Hulme,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  California 
I  Products  Company  of  Fresno,  reports 
|  the  sale  of  600  bales  of  cotton,  which 
is  part  of  the  first  commercial  crop 
grown  in  this  state  north  of  Imperial 
county.  The  cotton  brought  $90,000, 
which  was  a  profit  of  J100  to  the  acre. 
U.  S.  Producing  Rice. 

The  yield  of  rice  per  acre  in  Cali- 
fornia is  equal  to  that  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  U.  S.  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place  in  the  front  of  rice- 
producing  countries,  its  acreage  has 
grown  from  869,000  acres  in  1916  to 
1,113,000  in  1918.  Only  certain  Asiatic 
countries  have  a  greater  output  of 
this  commodity. 

California  Rice  for  Belgians. 

Seven  million  pounds  of  rice  will 
be  shipped  from  Port  Costa,  Califor- 
nia, to  Belgium.    It  is  estimated  that 
I  this  shipment  will  equal  100  freight 
I  carloads  and  is  the  last  of  the  20,- 
000,000  pounds  of  rice  bought  by  the 
1  United  States  food  authorities  in  Cal- 
ifornia over  a  year  ago  for  relief  in 
Belgium. 

Oats  Crop  Shows  Increase. 

In  1906,  there  were  in  the  U.  S. 
30,958,768  acres  of  land  planted  in 
oats.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
1914,  the  acreage  was  38,442,000,  and 
in  1918  it  was  44,400,000,  thus  showing 
a  steady  increase.  Illinois  heads  the 
list  of  oat-growing  states  in  the  U.  S., 
harvesting  4,608,000  acres  in  1918,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  any  other  state. 

Is  Cotton  Acreage  Reduction  Legal? 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Hous- 
ton questions  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed acreage  reduction  by  cotton 
planters  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
up  cotton  prices,  and  has  asked  the 
U.  S.  Attorney-General  to  render  an 
opinion.  Do  they  object  to  the  use  of 
intelligent  co-operation  of  farmers  to 
avoid  plunging  in  a  crop  that  may 
otherwise  be  raised  at  a  loss? 

Convenient  Gate  Fastener. 

After  fumbling  with  the  ordinary 
gate  fasteners  on  many  farms,  it  was 
refreshing  to  open  the  panel  gate  on 
the  Paicines  Orchard  ranch  in  San 
Benito  County  recently.  Between  two 
of  the  1x8  pieces  of  the  gate  was  a 
common  1x3  board  to  slide  into  a 
notch  in  the  post  and  hold  it.  A 
bolt  through  this,  and  another  through 
the  1x8  above  it  held  a  1x2  piece  ap- 
proximately vertical,  and  extended 
above  the  top  of  the  gate  enough  for 
a  good  hand  hold.  This  gives  a  per- 
son a  leverage  of  about  20  inches  in 


sliding  the  1x3  back  and  forth,  and 
does  not  involve  getting  slivers  into 
his  hands  in  opening  the  gate.  This 
arrangement  is  built  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  gates  from 
horseback,  and  commonly  has  a  lock 
on  it  to  prevent  cattle  from  opening 
it.  The  lock  consists  of  a  1x2  bolted 
to  swing  over  against  the  handle. 
Bean  Growers'  Association  Grn^s. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  bean 
growers  of  the  Lompoc  and  Santa 
Maria  districts  have  recently  become 
members  of  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association.  Beans  from 
these  districts  furnished  most  of  the 
40  carloads  of  small  whites  recently 
shipped  on  Government  order.  George 
A.  Turner,  the  Association's  president, 
has  gone  to  New  York  to  establish 
headquarters  for  the  exporting  of  Cal- 
ifornia beans. 

Salinas  Valley  Barley  Conditions. 

Salinas  Valley  barley  needs  rain 
except  on  the  lower  ground,  accord- 
ing to  Donald  Lazier,  who  has  been 
over  20  years  working  in  the  Valley 
for  the  S.  P.  Milling  Company.  The 
acreage  has  considerably  increased 
because  of  the  delay  in  selling  beans, 
which  has  caused  many  farmers  to 
lose  their  nerve  on  this  crop.  As 
much  of  the  barley  will  be  cut  for 
grain  as  possible,  because  it  is  les» 
work  and  brings  much  higher  prices. 
Cutting  of  hay  in  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley is  much  less  than  it  used  to  be 
anyway,  although  25  per  cent  of  the 
grain  may  be  cut  this  year  for  hay  if 
no  more  rain  comes.  Lowlands  in  the 
Valley  grow  mostly  the  Chevalier  va- 
riety of  barley.  This  is  later  than  the 
common  variety,  partly  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  heavy  soil.  R.  W. 
Anderson,  of  the  S.  P.  Milling  Com- 
pany, recalls  that  last  year  a  great 
deal  of  the  Chevalier  barley  was 
bound  in  bundles  lying  on  the  ground 
during  the  rain.  These  were  shocked 
after  the  rain  to  avoid  molding  and 
spoiling,  but  there  was  considerable 
loss  at  best  Barley  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  Valley  last  year  quite 
generally  suffered  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture and  was  pinched  to  a  very  low 
weight.  Mr.  Anderson  estimates  that 
the  acreage  this  year  was  about  nor- 
mal. The  writer  observed  that  a 
great  many  fields  are  already  show- 
ing a  serious  yellowing  of  the  lower 
leaves  due  partly  to  dryness  and  part- 
ly to  fungus  disease  attacks.  Due  to 
the  inroads  of  aphis  also  there  are 
considerable  spots  in  certain  fields 
which  cannot  mature  the  grain.  There 
is  practically  no  wheat  In  this  valley 
below  King  City. 


California  Wheat  Conditions 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  writer's  trip  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  Uie  middle  of  April 
showed  an  urgent  need  of  rainfall  at 
that  time  in  the  counties  south  of 
Stanislaus.  This  condition  grew  worse 
as  dry  weather  continued  until  the 
rains  late  in  April.  These  rains  seem 
to  have  been  widespread  throughout 
the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Southern  California,  so  that  the  in- 
jury may  still  be  minimized,  especially 
if  cool  weather  shall  prevail.  The 
Sacramento  Valley  had  more  rain 
early  in  the  season,  in  fact,  so  much 
so  that  Yuba  County  Farm  Advisor 
Wm.  Harrison's  report  to  N.  F.  DTSve- 
lyn  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  af- 
ter a  trip  around  the  State,  suggested 
that  in  his  county  about  the  middle  of 
April  wheat  lacked  color,  as  com- 
pared with  that  further  south,  appar- 
ently suffering  from  too  much  mois- 
ture earlier  in  the  season,  and  lack 
of  warmth  later.  He  expected  this  to 
change  with  the  warming  up  of  the 
weather.  On  the  other  hand.  Farm 
Advisor  J.  F.  Grass,  Jr.,  of  Merced 
county,  was  hoping  for  cooler  weather 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  dry- 
ness there,  and  prevent  burning  up 
the  crop.  On  April  24  Mr.  Grass 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rlckards  that  he  feared 
half  of  the  70,000  acres  of  wheat  in 


his  county  would  be  abandoned.  Farm  | 
Advisor,  R.  N.  Davis,  of  Fresno  Coun- 
ty, wrote  the  second  week  in  April  I 
that  the  seasonal  rain  to  that  date) 
had  been  about  two  inches  under  nor-| 
mal,  and  summer  fallow  wheat  might] 
not  yield  well,  but  some  early  wheat] 
and  barley  were  already  heading  outr| 
and  would  soon  be  mature. 

It  was  the  writer's  observation  or 
his  Valley  trip  that  the  grain  whic 
was  already  heading  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April  had  a  good  chance  to 
make  a  good  yield  in  the  absence  of 
further    unfavorable    weather;    but  J 
late  sown  grain,  of  which  there  was! 
a  distressingly  large  acreage,  was  al-| 
ready  beginning  to  turn  color,  and 
did  not  seem  in  general  to  have  a 
very  good  chance  unless  more  rain] 
should  fall. 

Farm  Advisor,  Wallace  Sullivan, 
Kings  County,  estimated  late  in  Apr 
that  of  the  100,000  acres  of  wheat 
his  county,  probably  15  or  20  per 
cent  would  be  abandoned,  as  the  con- 
ditions were  none  too  promising.  A.j 
J.  Goldschmidt,  of  the  Eagle  Millie 
Company  in  Arizona,  reported 
Southern  Arizona  had  a  very  go 
rainy  season,  and  reports  from  all  se 
tions  indicated  nearly  10*  per  cent 
crop. 
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Every  Moline-Universal  Tractor 
Must  Give  Satisfactory  Service 

When  you  buy  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  the  transaction  does  not 
end  there.  In  addition  you  buy  Moline  Service — which  is  service  that 
satisfies.  This  means  that  with  intelligent  operation  you  will  be  able 
Ito  keep  your  tractor  working  to  full  capacity  during  its  entire  life. 

Moline  Service  means  exactly  what  it  says — and  we  have  perfected 
an  organization  which  enables  us  to  furnish  Moline  Service  that  satis- 
fies.   We  can  do  this  because: 

1.  Twenty- three  Moline  factory  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  carry  stocks  of  repairs  and  complete  machines — in 
charge  of  an  expert  service  department.  0 

2.  Factory  branch  territories  are  sub-divided  into  service  ter- 
ritories each  in  charge  of  a  resident  Moline  Service  Supervisor — 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  see  that  Moline  Service  is  properly  and 

,  promptly  furnished  in  his  territory. 

3.  Every  Moline  Tractor  Dealer  is  required  to  carry  Moline- 
■  Universal  Tractor  repairs  in  stock  and  have  a  competent  service 
department  to  provide  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

4.  Tractor  schools  of  short  duration  in  charge  of  expert  in- 
structors are  being  held  in  co-operation  with  Moline  Tractor 
Dealers,  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  care  and  operation  of  Moline- 
Universal  Tractors.  These  schools  will  continue  to  be  held  as 
Jong  as  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

5.  With  every  Moline-Universal  Tractor  we  furnish  a  com- 
plete instruction  book,  giving  full  information  on  care  and  oper- 
ation of  the  tractor. 

6.  Moline-Universal  Tractors  are  simple  in  construction,  have 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship  money  can  buy,  and  all 
working  parts  are  quickly  accessible. 

Therefore  we  are  prepared  to  back  Moline  Service  to  the  limit  and  you  are  sure  of  getting 
constant  and  satisfactory  work  from  your  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

If  any  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  not  giving  its  owner  satisfactory  service  we  want  to 
know  about  it  immediately. 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  leads  the  Tractor  industry — first,  in  developing  and  perfecting  the 
original  two-wheel,  one-man  tractor  which  does  all  farm  work  including  cultivating,  and 
again  in  announcing  a  service  plan  which  makes  a  "booster"  of  every  Moline  Tractor  owner. 


Join  the  throng  of  "  Moline  Boosters."  You  will  be  able  to  do  twice  the  farm  work 
at  half  the  expense.    See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Factory  Branches  At: 

Atlanta  St.  Louis  Stockton  Denver 

New  Orleans  Poughkeepsie  Spokane  Kansas  City 

Dallas  Baltimore  Portland  Omaha 

Oklahoma  City  Los  Angeles  Salt  Lake  City  Minneapolis 

*  v 

Service  TKat  Satisfies 


Minot 
Sioux  Falls 
Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  111. 


Indianapolis 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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GRAIN  BINS 
Made    of  CORRUGATED 
sheet   metal — several  hun- 
dred per  rent  stronger  than 
smooth  metal. 


~  ROUND  CI"T/VERT 

m  Made    of    genuine  Open 

2  Hearth    Iron    or  Kentucky 

m  Copper-bearing  Metal. 


SURFACE  PIPE 

Lock-seamed  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  Built 
heavy  and  strong. 


WELL  CASING 


We  make  all 
types  of  well 
casing  for  water 
wells  —  casing 
that  mte  smooth- 
ly and  evenly. 


imiiiiiiiiiiii 


SHEET  METAL 

PRODUCTS 


As  an  illustration  of  Madewell  quality — 
take  surface  pipe.  You  know  how  some  pipe 
lengths  have  to  be  pounded  together  to  make 
a  good  connection,  and  that  is  hard  on  the 
pipe.    It's  different  with 

MADEWELL  SUKFACE  PIPE 

The  smooth  outside  surface  of  the  sleeves 
and  smooth  inside  surface  of  the  collars 
make  a  water-tight  connection  possible  with- 
out pounding  or  straining  the  pipe.  This 
pipe  is  MADE-WELL  and  made  right  from 
end  to  end.  The  heavy  Madewell  lock-seam 
will  not  come  apart  or  become  leaky  even 
after  years  of  hard  usage. 

Send  for  Catalog  A 

It  explains  the  many  uses  for  sheet  metal 
products  and  describes  the  Madewell  line  in 
detail.    Use  the  coupon. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  AND 
CULVERT  WORKS 

K.  12th  St.  and  23th  Ave,  Oakland,  Cal. 


IIIIlL 


MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT  WORKS, 
E.  12th  St.  and  33th  Are.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
Catalog  A. 

I  am  interested  in  

Name   

Address   


|  Irrigate  through  this  pipe  -  _Jr< 


Water  the  high  spots  you  can't 
reach  with  an  open  ditch 

Y«ur  ranch  doesn't  have  to  be  level 
if  you  use  Western  Surface  Pipe 
You  can  carry  your  stream  of 
water  across  depressions  and 
onto  the  high  ground  you 
can't    reach    with  an 
open    ditch.    There 's 
no    waste,  either, 
from  seepage  or 
gopher  holes. 


Western  Sur- 
face Irrigation 
Pipe  is  made  from 
single   sheet  of 
heavy  galvanized 
steel.  The  seam,  riveted 
and  soldered,  absolutely 
prevents   breaking  of  the 
galvanizing.    Write  for  price 
list    and    illustrative  booklet 
today. 

Writ*  also  for  prices  on>  Riveted 
Steel    Pipe,  Riveted  Well-Casing,  and 
other  Irrigation  Supplies. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
regno         Bakersfield         Los  Angeles 

Deliver  your  water  where  you  want  it 


! 
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THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

baa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  (our  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing;  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps)  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
fl  oods  every  bearing  with  oil ,  pre- 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Dreeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  naif  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  rumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supph    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AEBMOTOB  CO,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


GREAT   RESULTS  FROM 
ADVERTISING. 


Results  from  our  advertising  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  we  shall  in- 
crease the  size  of  our  ad  with  you  next 
season.  Your  paper  reaches  the 
people  to  whom  we  want  to  talk.— 
Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Factory,  Peta- 
luma. 


Power  machinery  for  cutting  fire- 
wood offers  a  practical  solution  of  the 
fuel  problem  on  farms  where  wood  is 
available. 


San  Benito  Hay  Conditions 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"If  it  doesn't  rain  before  the  middle 
of  May,  lots  of  grain  will  be  cut  for 
hay,"  said  James  Slaven  of  San  Benito 
county,  whose  warehouses  at  Tres 
Pinos  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons 
of  hay.  This  year  the  volunteer  crop 
will  be  short  and  poor,  due  to  lack  of 
late  spring  rains.  "Volunteer"  is  the 
growth,  mostly  of  wild  oats,  which 
comes  on  land  which  is  rested  alter- 
nate years  without  fallowing  it.  Grain 
here  is  about  half  wheat  and  half 
barley — a  higher  percentage  of  wheat 
than  usual. 

There  is  less  of  old  hay  on  hand 
than  usual  and  there  will  not  be  much 
left  over  when  the  new  crop  comes. 
But  Mr.  Slaven  says  it  is  moving  at 
$13.50  to  $14  for  first  grades  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  shipping  point,  much  lower 
than  last  fall. 

Overfelt  Bros,  of  the  San  Juan  dis- 
trict, who  sold  their  grain  hay  last 
fall  at  $21.50  to  $25,  agree  that  the 
volunteer  crop  will  be  not  much  this 
year,  and  that  if  rains  should  come  as 
needed  for  grain  hay,  the  volunteer 
would  all  be  spoiled. 

There  is  a  considerable  less  acre- 
age planted  for  hay  in  San  Benito 
county  than  heretofore,  according  to 
R.  P.  Lathrop,  of  the  Lathrop  Hay 
Company  of  Hollister.  Acreage  lost 
for  hay  is  being  used  for  increased 
seed  growing,  sugar  beets,  and  vege- 
table growing.  The  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation  has  bought  one  of  the 
hay  storage  warehouses  at  Hollister, 


and  has  leased  great  areas  of  land  for 
the  growth  of  vegetables  to  be  canned 
at  this  plant,  which  will  be  installed 
before  the  season  opens. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  growers  in  this  district  to  make 
grain  if  they  can.  but  Mr.  Lathrop 
says  that  if  an  inch  of  rain  falls 
right  soon  the  hay  crop  will  be  double 
over  what  it  can  be  without  rain.  He 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  ground 
has  plenty  of  moisture  below,  but 
there  is  a  crust  on  top,  due  to  the  sun 
and  rain  baking  it,  and  this  crust 
should  be  softened  by  rain.  The 
growing  crop  looks  fairly  well  now, 
bot  a  month  of  continued  dry  weather 
before  cutting  time  would  have  seri- 
ous results.  Mr.  Lathrop  also  believes 
the  old  crop  will  be  cleaned  up,  but 
the  prices  are  problematical.  Volun- 
teer cutting  started  about  the  first  of 
May,  but  regular  grain  hay  will  not 
be  cut  until  late  in  the  month,  and 
then  another  month  must  pass  for 
curing  and  baling  before  new  grain 
hay  can  appear  much  on  the  market. 
First  grade  red  oat  and  alfalfa  hay 
has  all  been  shipped  chiefly  to  Texas 
for  the  Government,  and  orders  are 
pending  for  other  grades. 

The  Lathrop  Hay  Company  has  been 
authorized  by  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission to  increase  its  rates  for  hay 
storage.  It  has  been  charging  $1.25  a 
ton  for  the  first  season  and  $1  a  ton 
for  each  subsequent  season.  The  in- 
crease amounts  to  25  cents  in  each 
case. 


Increased  Sugar  Beet  Acreage 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Pre**.) 


A  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  acre- 
age of  sugar  beets  tributary  to  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  factory  in  Mon- 
terey County  is  being  planted  this 
spring,  according  to  Resident  Man- 
ager C.  L.  Pioda.  The  contract 
price  this  season  is  $10  for  beets 
testing  15  per  cent  sugar,  and  60 
cents  a  ton  more  or  less  respective- 
ly for  each  percentage  above  or  be- 
low that  test.  About  20,000  acres 
had  been  planted  previous  to  the  end 
of  April,  and  there  were  about  10,000 
acres  yet  to  plant.  Fifteen  thousand 
of  these  are  farmed  by  the  company 
itself,  the  rest  by  tenants  and  outside 
farmers  under  contract.  All  of  the 
beets  planted  by  the  company  and  a 
large  percentage  of  those  planted  by 
others  are  irrigated  ;  chiefly  by  flood- 
ing the  land  before  planting.  Some 
growers  check  and  irrigate  by  flood- 
ing after  the  beets  are  up,  and  some 
irrigate  by  surface  pipes,  but  this  has 
not  been  found  entirely  satisfactory. 
About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  planting 
this  season  will  have  received  at  least 
one  irrigation.  The  condition  of  the 
beets  which  are  up  is  about  normal, 
due  to  the  winter's  rains.  However, 
Mr.  Pioda  notes  that  the  September 
rains  did  not  store  much  moisture  in 
the  ground,  and  the  winter  rains  did 
not  give  quite  enough  moisture  to 
fully  provide  for  the  beets'  require- 


ments, especially  in  the  lower  sec- 
tions. The  absolute  lack  of  rain  dur- 
ing April  has  been  more  of  a  detri- 
ment to  all  crops  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  crops  than  any  other 
factor. 

There  is  some  blight  or  curly  top 
in  the  Southern  end  of  the  Valley,  and 
a  few  beetles,  not  very  serious,  as 
there  always  are  when  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  dry.  The  business  of 
sugar  beet  seed  growing  in  the  Sali- 
nas Valley  is  well  stabilized.  Over 
500  acres  were  grown  last  year  and 
about  450  are  being  grown  this  year. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  should 
normally  yield  about  400,000  pounds 
of  seed.  As  the  growers  plant  8  to 
17  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  this  shows 
that  the  Spreckels  people  are  grow- 
ing more  than  one-half  of  the  seed 
that  is  used  in  this  district.  Much  of 
the  remainder  comes  from  Utah,  and 
seems  to  be  first-class  stock.  They 
have  on  hand  considerable  old  seed, 
which  holds  its  germination  several 
years.  The  aim  is  always  to  use  the 
oldest  seed  first,  and  but  little  trouble 
has  been  found  with  the  germination. 
In  growing  seed,  the  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce a  small-sized  beet  in  the  fall  and 
transplant  it  during  the  winter  to 
produce  seed  the  following  year.  The 
seed  to  produce  these  mother  beets  is 
of  the  finest  quality  obtainable. 


Imperial  Cantaloupes  Predominate 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presa.) 


California  is  the  greatest  canta- 
loupe producer  in  America.  The  total 
number  of  cars  shipped  in  the  United 
States  in  1918,  as  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  was  13,277.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  this  volume  originated 
west  of  the  Kansas-Colorado  State 
line,  51_  per  cent  originated  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  33  per  cent  originated  in 
Imperial  County.  The  three  States 
which  shipped  over  a  thousand  car- 
loads each  were  California,  Colorado 
and  Arizona.  For  several  years  Im- 
perial county  has  maintained  a  big 
lead  among  important  cantaloupe  dis- 
tricts in  earliness,  acreage,  and  total 
output.  The  acreage  in  Imperial 
county  this  year  is  greater  than  ever 
before,  according  to  R.  G.  Rlsser,  who 
furnishes  the  following  figures  on  pro- 
duction and  dates  of  shipment. 


Season 
1016 
1916 
1017 
1018 
1019 


Imperial  Valley  Cantaloupe**. 

Yield  of 
Shipments    Shipping  stock 
4722  can  104 
4817   "  182 
5041   "  130 
4402  "  136 


Acre  aire 
8156 
8492 
12939 
10806 
13822 


Records  of  past  years  show  the 
data  on  shipping  period  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Length  of 

First  Car  Peak  Load  Last  Car  Season 
June    4    June  24    July  30 
June  15    July  16 
June  23    July  21 
June  12    July  19 
June  26    Aug.  1 
June  18    July  26 
The  table  indicates  that  the  late  uearoije 
the  short  ones. 


Year 
1913 
1914 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 


May 
May 
May 
June 
May 


57 
61 
57 
85 
55 
60 


More  acres  and  more  bushels  of  ry« 
were  harvested  in  1918  than  in  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 

country. 
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Great  Tractor  Demonstration  On 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  Greatest  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Demonstration  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  California  is  on  in  full  blast 
as  this  is  written.  Glorious  weather, 
a  fine  field  a  mile  square  or  there- 
abouts, lots  of  hospitality,  and  busy 
tractors  everywhere!  Everybody  has 
a  tractor  plowing ,  of  course.  Most 
everybody  has  tractors  cultivating  the 
plowed  ground.  A  great  number  have 
tractors  running  threshing  machines, 
hay  choppers,  silage  cutters,  and 
other  farm  machines.  Motor  trucks 
and  trailers  are  there  in  abundance. 
Bulk  grain  handling  is  shown  to  be  a 
coming  feature  by  the  number  of  grain 
wagons,  motor  trucks  with  grain  beds, 
grain  elevators,  and  grain  bins.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  none  of  the  bulk 
grain  attachments  to  combined  har- 
vesters, such  as  we  have  seen  here 
and  there  in  fields  about  the  State. 
The  accessories  tent  is  a  whale  of  a 
big  one  and  full  of  exhibits  attended 
by  live  men.  Tractors  and  farm  im- 
plements are  chiefly  in  the  head- 
quarters tents  •£  the  various  com- 
panies on  their  own  plots  of  land, 
which  are  to  be  worked  up  this  week. 
These  comprise  practically  all  of  the 
makes  that  have  survived  in  Califor- 


nia and  at  least  a  dozen  which  have 
overflowed  recently  from  their  East- 
ern homes  and  are  now  introducing 
themselves  to  the  fields  of  California. 
All  of  the  tractors  shown  have  the 
latest  equipment  and  improvements 
designed  during  the  past  year  to  over- 
come any  faults  which  may  have  been 
found.  They  are  the  best  that  our 
present  engineering  skill  has  devised 
to  save  labor  and  increase  crops  on 
the  farm. 


STBALNING  CBANK  CASE  OIL. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  using  a  heavy 
tractor  oil  which  costs  around  $1  per 
gallon  and  must  lose  2%  gallons  ev- 
ery time  I  change  the  oil  unless  I 
filter  it.  The  life  of  bearings  is 
greatly  prolonged  if  oil  is  changed 
often,  which  one  is  not  so  apt  to  do 
unless  he  can  filter  and  use  it  again. 
Is  there  a  practicable  way  of  doing 
this? — R.  J.  H.,  Beaumont. 

You  could  warm  the  oil  quite  thor- 
ougly  to  make  it  thin  and  run  it 
through  a  half  dozen  thickness  of  fine 
cloth  to  get  it  reasonably  cleaned,  but 
we  doubt  the  saving  in  this.  Machin- 
ery is  more  expensive  than  oil. 


Louden  Barn 
Equipment 

The  Louden  line  includes 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  litter 
and  Peed  Carriers.  Detach- 
able Water  Bowls  for  Cows, 
power  Hoists,  Cupolas,  Venti- 
lators, etc.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

Universal  Milking 
Machines 

reliable  safe,  convenient,  a 
saver  of  time,  labor,  and 
money.     Write  for  031310?. 

Good  Territory  for 
Live  Dealers 

On  both  of  the  above 
lines.  Write  for  our  propo- 
sition. 


Insure  Your  HAY  Crop  This  Season 


Get  it  under  cover  in  record  time.  Cut  down  your 
labor  cost.     Eliminate  repairs. 

You  can  do  it  with  Louden  Hay  Tools.  Louden 
equipment  costs  lees  than  the  loss  of  a  ton  of  hay. 
Try  it  out  this  season.  It  wiU  save  you  time,  labor, 
and  expense.    It  will  help  you  save  the  crop. 

FREE   BOOK   OF   BARN  PLANS. 
112  pages  of  practical  plans,  profusely  illustrated. 
Also  complete   catalog   of  Louden  Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment.  Write — now.   


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


The  Pacific  Silo-Your  Ideal 


If  all  the  farmers  could  get  to- 
gether, exchange  ideas  and  agree 
upon  an  ideal  silo,  then  start  in 
and  build  it  as  they  wanted,  the 
result  would  be  the  PACIFIC. 

The  Pacific  Silo  is  just  the  one 
you  have  always  wanted.  Talk  to 
the  farmer  who  owns  one,  or  bet- 
ter still,  talk  to  the  man  who  owns 
two — a  Pacific  and  some  other. 
See  what  he  says  about  it.  His 
word  is  our  best  advertisement. 

The  Pacific  is  built  of  Redwood 
— that  long-lived  wood  of  everlast- 
ing qualities.  Coming  as  it  does 
from  forest  giants,  this  wood 
makes  a  perfect  silo  lumber.  We 
use  nothing  but  selected  2-inch 
Redwood  staves. 

Cut  Oat  and  Use  This  Coupon 


Heavy  round  steel  hoops,  dou- 
bled at  the  bottom  where  pressure 
is  greatest,  tightly  bind  and  lock 
the  staves  into  place.  Interchange- 
able doors,  hingeless,  and  secured 
by  four  corner  clamps.  Self-sup- 
porting, water-tight  cover  fitted 
with  hinged  ventilator  and  man- 
hole. 

The  Pacific  is  a  long-lived  Silo 
— a  permanent  landmark.  Build 
it  now.  Your  children  will  use  it 
after  you're  gone. 

No  other  one  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  describes  "Service" 
such  as  "Pacific." 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  de- 
scriptive matter  and  prices  of  Pa- 
cific silos  and  tanks.  Tell  us  your 
needs  and  we  will  gladly  supply 
any  special  information  desired. 


Water  All  The  Time 

Water  is  the  second  greatest  worry  of 
the  man  who  owns  stock.  Stock  need 
water  all  the  time — day  and  night,  spring, 
summer,  winter  and  fall. 

A  PACIFIC  REDWOOD  TANK  will 

provide  them  with  plenty  of  water  when 
they  need  it — just  like  a  spring. 

Made  of  heavy  Redwood.  Bound  with 
large  steel  hoops  and  fitted  with  patent, 
non-shrinking  feature  that  keeps  the  tank 
always  tight.  Will  not  leak,  shrink  or 
burst.  Will  last  a  lifetime  and  give  ser- 
vice every  day. 

Write  for  information  about  our  non- 
shrinking  feature.  Find  out  why  the 
PACIFIC  is  always  tight  and  never  leaks. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 
15  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
LOS  ANGELES. 

Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete 
information  regarding  Pacific  silos  and 
water  tanks. 

Name 

Address 
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Water  For 
15,500  Acres 

is  pumped  in  the  Lindsay-Strathmore  irrigaion  district,  Tulare 
County,  Calif.    The  37  wells  are  all  powered  with 

Fairbanks -Morse 
Ball  Bearing  Motors 

37  Machines— 1480  H.P. 

These  motors  have  circulating  oil  system  of  lubrication — 
rigid  cast  frame — one-piece  solid  metal  rotor  winding: — means 
long,  satisfactory  service,  with  little  attention — low  upkeep. 
The  highly  successful  performance  of  our  motors  on  this  and 
many  other  important  projects,  urges  their  selection  by  you 
the  similar  work.    Guaranteed  by  Fairbanks-Morse  quality. 

"Y"  Oil  Engines  Furnish  Low  Cost 
Power  for  Irrigation  Plants 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles     San  Francisco     Portland     Seattle  Spokane 


Engine  Overheats-What  Is  the  Matter? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bars!  Press.) 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
need  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  chiild  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method.  .— . 

VOI  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Southern  California  Agent, 
F.  T.  BRILES, 

214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS.  CAL. 


"Mid-Western  roads  are  abominable   pecially  in  winter,"  says  L.  E.  Rice, 


Overheating  of  an  engine  is  due  to 
the  heat  of  explosion  plus  the  friction- 
al  heat  of  moving  parts,  when  not 
enough  of  that  heat  is  removed  by 
the  radiator  system.  The  highest  ef- 
ficiency of  gas  engines  is  obtained 
with  the  water  in  the  jacket  at  about 
180  degrees.  Manufacturers  design 
their  radiator  systems  to  keep  this 
temperature  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and 
to  avoid  boiling  the  water.  Overheat- 
ing shortens  the  life  of  the  motor, 
and  causes  undue  expansion  of  work- 
ing parts.  To  overcome  this,  much 
extra  fuel  must  be  used  with  a  final 
result  of  sticking  the  pistons  or 
breaking  the  rings,  or  scoring  the 
cylinders,  or  all  three. 

Frictional  Heat 

In  case  of  excessive  frictional  heat, 
due  to  poor  lubrication,  carbon,  over- 
tight  fitting  parts,  etc.,  the  radiator 
is  not  designed  to  prevent  overheat- 
ing. This  must  be  remedied  by  re- 
moving the  cause,  or  the  engine  will 
not  last  long.  Lubrication  is  designed 
to  dissipate  or  prevent  frictional  heat. 
If  the  wrong  oil  is  used,  or  if  it  is 
allowed  to  become  dirty,  or  if  not 
enough  of  it  is  provided,  frictional 
heat  added  to  the  heat  of  explosion 
boils  the  water  in  the  radiator. 

Oil  becomes  dirty  in  practice  by 
several  means.  With  a  new  machine 
it  is  impossible  to  get  all  of  the  mold- 
er's  sand  and  rough  particles  from  the 
castings  until  they  have  undergone 
the  shocks  and  heat  of  actual  work. 
Such  particles  become  loosened,  fall 
into  the  crank  case  oil  and  form  a 
grinding  compound.  Some  operators 
are  careless  about  getting  dirt  in  the 
oil  when  Ailing  the  crank  case.  In 
former  days,  many  a  motor  was  in- 
jured by  taking  dirty  air  through  the 
carbureter.  Very  few  tractors  used 
in  California  now  are  not  provided 
with  air  cleaners  to.  remove  that  dust. 
Since  the  piston  head  is  at  an  ex- 
treme heat,  any  lubricating  oil  which 
is  splashed  against  its  underside  has 
the  tendency  to  bake  and  scale  off 
into  the  crank  case.  Any  time  that 
the  cylinders  are  worked  dry  there 
will  be  more  or  less  shavings  or  chips 
dropping  into  the  oil,  due  to  the  grind- 
ing of  the  pistons  on  the  cylinders. 

If  lubricating  oil  is  so  light  that 
it  burns  off  from  the  cylinder  walls 
or  does  not  maintain  a  film  over  the 
wall  which  resists  the  pressure,  the 
piston  rings  are  certain  to  rub  the 
cylinder  walls  with  excessive  friction, 
excessive  heat  and  more  or  less  grind- 
ing, if  not  sticking  of  the  pistons.  If 
the  oil  is  so  heavy  or  thick  that  it 
does  not  splash  well  on  cold  morn- 
ings, the  cylinder  walls  are  likely  to 
get  dry  in  that  case  with  similar  re- 
sults. On  the  other  hand,  extremely 
heavy  oil  is  sometimes  believed  to  be 
necessary  to  hold  compression.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  piston  or  cylin- 
der walls,  which  should  be  immediate- 


ly fixed,  for  lubrication  is  not  de- 
signed to  hold  compression.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  overheating  which  is 
caused  is  in  excess  of  what  the  radi- 
ator system  is  designed  to  carry  off, 
and  consequently  an  overheated  en- 
gine results. 

Heat  of  Explosion. 

Overheating  due  to  the  heat  of  ex- 
plosion has  about  four  or  five  differ- 
ent causes.  The  radiator  system  it- 
self may  be  out  of  order ;  perhaps  the 
hose  is  flattened  so  water  does  not 
circulate  well  through  it;  perhaps  the 
radiator  is  not  large  enough;  its 
tubes  may  be  lined  with  scale  so  thick 
that  heat  cannot  be  sufficiently  given 
off  from  the  water  it  contains.  Such 
scale  or  other  dirt  may  have  clogged 
up  more  or  less  of  the  water  pas- 
sages, so  that  insufficient  circulation 
is  obtained.  It  may  be  that  the  en- 
gine water  jacket  is  so  thickly  cov- 
ered with  scale  that  it  does  not  give 
off  the  excessive  heat  of  explosion  to 
the  water.  As  the  temperature  of  gas 
engine  explosion  is  2600  to  2700  de- 
grees, and  as  about  30  per  cent  ot 
this  heat  must  be  taken  off  by  the 
water  in  the  radiator  system  any  re- 
duction of  the  circulation  or  the 
radiation  permits  overheating  of  the 
engine.  It  may  be  that  the  fan  belt 
is  broken  or  slipping,  or  the  fan 
blades  have  become  so  straightened 
that  they  do  not  pull  enough  air 
through  the  radiator.  It  may  be  that 
the  pump  system  is  not  running,  or 
is  clogged  up. 

If  none  of  these  causes  are  respon- 
sible, the  overheating  may  be  due  to 
retarding  of  the  spark;  a  late  spark 
causes  the  explosive  mixture  to  burn 
more  slowly,  as  the  explosion  cham- 
ber enlarges  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  piston.  The  spark  ought  to 
occur  just  previous  to  the  instant  of 
maximum  compression,  so  the  charge 
will  explode  almost  instantaneously, 
and  with  the  greatest  force  just  as 
the  piston  is  ready  to  start  toward 
the  crank  case.  A  weak  spark 
overheats  the  engine,  for  the  same 
reason  an  incorrect  valve  setting  may 
prevent  clearing  the  explosion  cham- 
ber of  burned  gases  in  time  for  the 
explosion,  and  thus  add  to  the  heat. 
Very  frequently  overheating  is  due  to 
a  scale  of  carbon  in  the  firing  cham- 
ber. This  becomes  heated  with  the 
maximum  of  the  explosion  and  retains 
its  heat  from  one  explosion  to  the 
other,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  it  as 
a  clean  combustion  chamber  would 
do.  If  the  scale  in  the  firing  cham- 
ber is  pure  carbon,  and  is  not  mixed 
with  impure  residues  of  lubricating 
oil,  or  with  dust  which  has  come 
through  the  carburetor,  it  can  gener- 
ally be  burned  out  by  adjusting  the 
carburetor  to  run  on  the  leanest  mix- 
ture which  will  operate  the  engine. 
The  leanest  mixture  workable  should 
be  used  on  general  principles  occa- 
sionally to  prevent  formation  of  car- 
bon. 


Bean  Tractors  for  French  Vineyards 


(Written  for  Taclfic  Rural  Press.) 


A  remarkable  instance  of  the  aid 
of  motor  trucks  and  trailers  to  the 
tractor  business  has  recently  trans- 
pired. In  order  to  ship  tractors  to 
Prance  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  through 
the  French  High  Commission.  The 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Company  of  San 
Jose  had  an  order  of  25  tractors, 
ready  and  waiting  for  three  weeks. 
They  finally  got  a  telephone  message 
at  3:40  p.  m.  to  have  the  25  tractors 
at  the  wharf  in  San  Francisco  by  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  There  was 
some  scurrying  around  to  get  trans- 
portation. Seven  trucks  and  eight 
trailers  were  secured,  mostly  from 
San  Francisco,  to  rim  down  to  San 
Jose,  load  up  the  tractors,  and  haul 
them  back.  One  motor  truck  had  a 
load  of  wine  on,  and  men  had  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  night  to  unload  this. 
The  steamer  had  already  left  the 
wharf,  but  was  held  on  Government 
orders  out  in  the  Bay.  The  tractors 
had  to  be  loaded  on  lighters.  The 


According  to  General  Manager  J. 
D.  Crummey,  there  are  25  more  to  be 
shipped  as  soon  as  boat  space  can  be 
obtained.  Mr.  L.  Mertens,  represent- 
ing the  French  firm  who  bought  the 
tractors,  has  just  left  California  for 
France.  These  tractors  are  the  stand- 
ard Bean  tractors,  except  that  the 
rear  axles  are  shortened  six  inches 
to  work  in  the  French  vineyards, 
which  are  set  closer  together  than 
those  in  California. 

It  Is  only  recently  that  the  Bean 
Spray  Pump  Company  has  had  the 
capacity  to  produce  for  foreign  trade. 
They  now  have  equipment  for  40  per 
cent  greater  production  than  18 
months  ago.  A  representative  is  now 
in  Australia  with  sample  tractors  to 
introduce.  They  recently  bought  one 
tool  weighing  33,000  pounds  at  a  cost 
of  $11,000.  This  is  the  Ingersoll  mill- 
ing machine,  which  will  save  much 
time  in  the  making  of  tractors  and 
pumps.  It  mills  the  contact  surfaces 
on  two  sides  and  the  top  of  a  casting 
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The  Farmer  of  '17  and  the  Farmer  of  '76 

Each  went  to  war  in  defense  of  his  country  and  of  the  ideals  which  he  held  dear. 

The  farmer  of  Revolutionary  Days  beat  his  plow  share  into  a  sword  with  which  to 
carve  out  a  free  America. 

The  modern  farmer  performed  a  similar  and  an  even  more  important  service,  for 
by  patriotically  yielding  to  the  priority  of  Government  orders  which  limited  the  out- 
put of  the  Holt  factories  available  for  domestic  delivery,  he  contributed  one  of  the 
greatest  mechanical  agents  of  the  war— the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor. 


Through  the  genius  of  the  military  experts  of  this 
country  and  its  Allies,  this  peace-time  machine,  de- 
signed to  till  the  soil  of  a  million  farms,  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  most  strenuous  war-time  uses. 

Adopted  in  armored  form  as  the  mighty  armored 
"Tank,"  which  is  conceded  to  have  saved  20,000  lives 
on  the  Somme  in  the  Fall  of  1916  alone. 

Adopted  as  the  standard  heavy  hauling  machine  by 
America  and  its  Allies,  being  used  to  move  guns  and 
caissons  and  supply  trains,  making  sure  that  no  mat- 
ter how.  fast  the  dough-boys  might  move,  or  how 
muddy  or  rough  the  terrain  might  be,  their  artillery 
would  be  right  behind  them,  ready  to  lay  a  protect- 
ing barrage  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Of  course,  only  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  would 
do  for  the  armies'  most  strenuous  work.  That  is  why, 
when  The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company  vn  1914  put 
its  facilities  at  the  dispos 


al  of  the  Allies,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  took  prac- 
tically the  entire  output  of 
its  eastern  factory.  And 
that  is  also  why  the  U.  S. 
Ordnance  Department, 
when  it  launched  the  most 


"Caterpillar"  Tractors — built  only  by  Holt 
or  under  Holt  contracts  and  patents — the  only 
track  type  of  tractor  adopted,  after  rigid  tests, 
for  the  severe  war  service  of  America,  Eng- 
land and  France. 


complete  motorization  plan  the  world  had  ever  known, 
after  severe  tests  adopted  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  ex- 
clusively for  all  the  heaviest  and  most  severe  work, 
taking  not  only  the  output  of  the  Holt  eastern  fac- 
tory, but  also  engaging  scores  ">f  other  eastern  fac- 
tories on  the  production  of  Hole  tractors,  assemblies 
and  parts. 

But  at  last  the  stress  of  war  is  ended  and  Holt 
factories  are  again  on  a  pre-war  basis,  strengthened 
by  their  war-time  service  and  experience,  now  again 
making  immediate  delivery  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors 
and  parts. 

The  same  efficiency  of  principle;  the  same  rugged 
construction;  the  same  self-track-laying  design,  turn- 
ing engine  power  into  draw-bar  power  with  a  mini- 
mum mechanical  loss — all  the  qualities  which  won 
the"Caterpillar"Tractor  honor  upon  the  battle-fields 
of  Europe — are  at  the  disposal  of  American  Agricul- 
ture as  in  the  days  before 


the  war. 

Reconstruction  time 
should  be  tractor  time. 
Write  today  for  full  in- 
formation regarding  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor.  Ask 
for  Catalog  40 1. 


Reg.US.P<itOfc 

HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
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The  Great  Dispersal  Sale 

McALISTER  &  SONS' 

FAMOUS  HERD 
Two  Hundred  Registered  Holsteins 

On  Their  Farm  Five  Miles  South  of  Chmo 

Wednesday  and  Thursday 

May  21  and  22,  9  a.  m. 

It  Makes  No  Difference  What  They  Bring — Every  Animal 

Will  Be  Sold 

They  go  into  the  ring  our  cattle  and  come  out  yours.  Nothing  held 
In  reserve.  That  they  will  sell  for  less  than  their  value  is  a  mortal 
cinch.  This  is  the  greatest  bargain  sale  ever  held  in  Holstein  Cattle, 
and  your  opportunity  to  buy  them  at  your  own  price.  The  Catalog  is 
ready— Send  for  it  NOW. 

Ninety  Great  Heavy  Producing  Cows 

a  with  records  over  30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days 
28  with  records  over  25  pounds  butter  in  seven  days 

A  Pew  of  the  Great  Animals  to  be  Sold 

K.  P.  Idyl  Segis  

(State  Records)    four  yearn  old 

K.  P.  Tola   

Allenvail  Pauline  Walker  

Four  years 


Three  years 


Three  years  (first  calf) 

Westview  Aaggie  Colantha 


Butter 
Butter 

30 

days, 
days 

35.66 
132.05 

Butter 
Butter 

30 

days 
days 

34.03 
140.00 

Butter 
Butter 

7 
30 

days 

days 

32.18 
110.64 

Butter 

7 

days 

31.42 

Butter 

days 

30.28 

Butter 

7 

days 

29.30 

Butter 

days 

28.73 

Butter 

days 

28.56 

Butter 
Butter 

30 

days 
days 

27.83 
112.85 

Butter 
Butter 

7 
30 

days 
days 

27.04 
109.23 

Butter 

7 

days 

26.88 

Butter 
Butter 

30 

days 
days 

26.66 
107.83 

Three  years 


State  record  when  made 

Allenvail  Clothilde  Walker  

Three  years.  State  record  when  made 

Korndyke  Segis  Star  Rena  

Seventeen  others,  over  25  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Mostly  bred 
to  "It,"  son  of  the  first  cow  in  the  world  to  make  over  37  pounds  in 
seven  days  and  over  1250  pounds  the  one  year.  What  will  their  calves 
be  worth?    Ask  yourself  that  question. 

Daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke, 
"It,"  King  Segis  11th,  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  27th,  King  Korndke 
Sadie  Vale  22d  and  other  famous  sires;  a  daughter  of  Valdessa  Scott  2d, 
41.88,  the  first  40-pound  cow  of  the  breed! — the  first  time  a  daughter  of 
a  40-pound  cow  has  been  offered  at  public  sale  in  the  West 

SIXTY  SWEET  HEIFERS,  six  out  of  30-pound  cows — daugh- 
ters of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  22d  and  St.  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale  27th.  ^.oaA 

Bulls!  Bulls!  Bulls!  Forty  of  Them! 

The  greatest,  most  stupendous  and  unparalled  opportunity  ever  offered 
breeders  and  dairymen  in  the  West  to  buy  herd  sires  at  twenty-five  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

"IT"  WILL  BE  SOLD 

KING  PAUL  K0BNDYKE  TALK,  a  31-pound  son  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale,  will  be  sold. 

KING  WINNIE,  a  son  of  a  1200-pound  yearly  record  cow,  will  be  sold. 
PRINCE  GELSCHE  KOBNDYKE  SEGIS,  a  son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker 

and  from  the  same  dam  as  the  $3100  heifer,  will  be  sold. 
TWO  SONS  OF  "IT,"  from  the  Star  Rena  Wayne  Pietertje  2d,  a  34-pound 

three-year-old  daughter  of  a  29.93-pound  cow,  will  be  sold. 
Two  other  bulls  from  31-pound  dams,  not  to  mention  some  thirty-five 

others. 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  DAYS— MAY  21-22 

HEADQUARTERS,  ANGELUS  HOTEL,  LOS  ANGELES 

Fm  automobiles  will  leave  Angelas  Hotel  at  7  o'clock  on  the  mornings  of  the  sale  and 
at  1  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  before  the  sale,  for  the  ranch. 

COL.  B.  A.  RHOADRK  and 
HAROLD  B.  RHOADE8,  Los  Angeles 
Auctioneers 


CHARLES  1-  HUGHES,  .Sacramento 
Sales  Manager 


Not  Tuberculin  Tested.   Guaranteed  to  Be  Breeders. 


& 

CHIN0,  CALIFORNIA 


All  Honor  to  the  Helpmate 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

When  we  think  of  ham  we  just  nat- 
urally think  of  eggs  too.  This  is  be- 
cause the  firm  of  Ham  and  Eggs  has 
been  pulling  together  successfully  for 
many  years.  Same  with  bread  and 
butter,  sugar  and  cream,  and  salt  and 
pepper. 

When  we  think  of  a  successful 
rancher  we  should  immediately  think 
of  his  wife,  for  in  all  probability  she 
deserves  as  much  credit  for  his  suc- 
cess as  he  does.  We  know  of  many 
breeders  whose  wives  keep  books  for 
them,  attend  to  the  pedigrees,  write 
the  advertising,  answer  the  inquiries; 
in  fact,  they  are  ready  to  do  anything 
and  everything  within  their  power, 
even  to  the  extent  of  actual  manual 
labor  in  field  or  barn. 

Then  again,  in  times  of  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement,  when  the 
road  is  rough  and  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  make  the  grade,  nothing 
can  smooth  the  rock-strewn  path  and 
make  the  going  easier  than  the  sym- 
pathy, the  encouragement,  and  the  pa- 
tient, confiding  counsel  of  the  life- 
partner. 

Asy  any  successful  rancher  what 
factor  has  contributed  most  to  his 
success,  and  if  he  is  sincere  and  hon- 
est he  will  give  the  chief  credit  to  his 
helpmate.  That  was  the  kind  of  a 
reply  we  recently  got  from  A.  A.  Jen- 
kins of  Tulare.  For  eleven  years  they 


Ruth  tirlmm  2nd,  first  registered  cow  In  the 
herd  of  A.  A.  Jenkins,  Tulare. 

have  been  playing  the  dairying  game 
together,  and  while  nowadays  quite  a 
little  is  heard  about  the  way  Mr. 
Jenkins  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom,  we  want  to  link  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Jenkins  with  every  step  in  his 
progress. 

About  11  years  ago  Mr.  Jenkins 
and  his  wife  started  dairy  farming  on 
shares.  Liking  the  business,  they 
rented  a  place  after  about  a  year, 
bought  a  herd  of  "scrub"  cows,  and 
proceeded  to  make  them  pay  divi- 
dends. At  the  end  of  16  months  the 
cows  had  done  well  enough  to  be  sold 
for  sufficient  money  to  buy  40  acres  of 
land. 

This  herd  of  so-called  scrub  cows 
contained  some  with  Holstein  blood 
predominating,  some  with  Jersey  blood 
and  some  just  cow.  Those  having  the 
largest  percentage  of  Jersey  blood 
gave  so  much  better  account  of  them- 
selves for  the  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed that  after  the  disposal  of  this 
herd  of  all  kinds  and  colors,  12  high- 
grade  Jersey  heifers  were  purchased. 

Dairying  continued  with  such  good 
results  that  soon  two  registered 
heifers  were  purchased  and  then  a 
registered  cow,  Ruth  Grimm  2nd, 
whose  picture  accompanies  this  arti- 


Prsas  by  The*.  F.  McConnell.) 

cle.  She  is  still  giving  a  good  accouni 
of  herself  at  the  pail,  is  a  Register  of 
Merit  cow,  and  is  the  dam  and  grand- 
dam  of  some  of  the  best  producers  in 
the  herd  today.  She  is  of  the  justly 
famed  St.  Lambert  breeding,  and  now 
the  herd  is  strong  in  that  blood. 

The  herd  has  steadily  grown  from 
this  small  beginning  by  gradually 
eliminating  the  grades  and  replacing 
with  registered  animals,  until  now  it 
counts  36  milking  cows  and  heifers  all 
registered,  and  all  of  excellent  type 
and  great  performers  at  the  pall. 

To  illustrate  the  persistence  of  the 
milk  and  butter  production  of  the 
strain  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  have 
developed,  they  have  one  cow  who  has 
been  milking  12  months  and  is  still 
producing  an  average  of  20  pounds  of 
milk  daily  with  an  average  test  of 
6.08  per  cent.  At  present  they  are 
milking  18  heifers,  most  of  them  with 
their  first  calves,  that  are  producing 
500  pounds  of  milk  daily  with  an  av- 
erage test  of  better  than  5  per  cent. 

To  show  what  some  of  the  individ- 
uals of  the  herd  have  done  we  will 
mention  Irene's  Cadora  with  a  year's 
record  of  647  pounds  butterfat,  and 
Gertie  Lad's  Rosa,  who  produced  408 
pounds  fat  in  one  year  with  her  first 
calf.  The  feed  of  these  heifers  is 
simply  three-quarter  pound  rolled 
barley  per  day  each,  alfalfa  hay  and 
pasture. 

In  raising  calves  Mr.  Jenkins  finds 
that  it  is  best  to  mix  a  small  amount 
of  warm  water  with  the  whole  milk  at 
first,  commencing  to  add  skimmllk  in 
about  one  week  after  birth  and  gradu- 
ally replacing  the  whole  milk  until  at 
6  weeks  of  age  the  calf  is  receiving 
only  Bkimmilk.  This  skimmilk  is  con- 
tinued until  the  calf  is  about  7  months 
old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  are  great  ad- 
vocates of  the  silo  and  were  pioneers 
in  their  locality,  although  told  by 
their  neighbors  that  they  could  not 
raise  Indian  corn  to  fill  it,  and  if 
they  should  succeed  the  silage  would 
not  keep  in  our  California  climate. 
However,  the  silo  was  built  and  filled 
with  Indian  corn,  and  it  kept  per- 
fectly. 

At  this  period  in  their  dairying  they 
were  keeping  60  Cows  on  what  was 
raised  on  40  acres.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  double  crop. 
Indian  corn  was  first  raised  and  put 
into  the  silo,  the  ground  then  plowed 
and  sowed  to  oats,  which  were  cut  for 
hay.  This  oat  hay  was  cut,  baled  and 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  buy 
alfalfa  hay  for  feeding  their  dairy 
cows.  At  this  time  oat  hay  was 
higher  in  price  than  alfalfa  and  the 
alfalfa  was  needed  to  balance  the  ra- 
tion of  which  one  part  was  corn 
silage. 

This  young  couple  certainly  have 
made  great  progress  in  spite  of  finan- 
cial handicaps,  yet  they  cannot  but 
attain  even  greater  success,  for  they 
work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  their 
hands.  When  brains  play  an  impor- 
tant part  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
may  be  accomplished,  especially  when 
the  wife  works  hand  in  hand  with  her 
husband. 
Guidon,  comrade,  golden  spur — 
The  men  who  win  are  helped  by  her. 


Molasses  for  Feeding  Hogs 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  value  of  cane  molasses  as  a 
supplement  to  barley  for  fattening 
purposes  was  clearly  proven  in  an  ex- 
periment carried  on  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.    Fifteen  grade 


the  normal.  Eight  pounds  of  a  bar- 
ley-tankage mixture  is  the  normal 
daily  consumption  for  hogs  of  this 
weight,  while  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  hogs  exceeded  this  amount,  and 
they  also  consumed  2.1  pounds  of  mo- 


hogs,  averaging  183  pounds,  were  fed  |  laase8  per  day     Again  the  average 


a  ration  of  ground  barley  and  ten  per 
cent  tankage,  and  to  this  was  added 
one  pound  of  cane  molasses  for  every 
four  pounds  of  the  barley-tankage 
combination.  The  hogs  were  on  a 
test  40  days  and  made  an  average 
daily  gatos  of  2.12  pounds  each.  The 
total  feed  necessary  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  499  pounds. 

There  are  several  items  that  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  The 
daily  consumption,  which  was  10.52 
iinrls  aach.  was  .considerably  above 


daily  gain  of  2.12  pounds  is  approx- 
imately one-half  pound  greater  than 
the  normal  for  hogs  of  this  size  fed 
a  barley-tankage  ration.  The  feed 
necessary  to  product  100  pounds  gain 
was  slightly  less  than  that  required 
by  some  lots  fed  on  barley  and  tank- 
age alone. 

The  total  digestible  nutrients  indi- 
cate a  feeding  value  for  molasses  of 
approximately  three-fourths  that  of 
barley.  When  used  as  a  supplement 
to  induce  greater  consumption,  the 
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THE  easiest  and  quickest 
way  to  repair  leaks  in  ra- 
diators, pumps,  water  jack- 
ets, gaskets,  hose  connections, 
etc,  is  with  Johnson's  Eadiator 
Cement.  It  will  seal  leaks  im- 
mediately without  laying  up  the 
car.  No  mechanical  experience 
required — all  you  have  to  do  is 
remove  the  cap  and  pour  the 
Cement  into  the  Radiator.  i 

tTohnsons 
Radiator  Iem  ent 

Johnson's  Eadiator  Cement  con- 
tains nothing  which  can  clog  or 

coat  tho  cooling  system  and  is  absolute- 
ly harmless  in  every  respect.  It  blends 
perfectly  with  the  water  until  it  reaches 
the  leaks.  Just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air  it  forms  a  hard, 
tough,  pressure-resisting  substance 
which  ia  insoluble  in  water  and  conse- 
quently makes  a  permanent  seal. 

Use  Johnson's  Eadiator  Cement 
for  automobile  and  tractor  ra- 
diators, and  for  sealing  leaks  and  cracks 
in  boilers  and  water  jackets  of  all  kinds. 

A  half -pint  of  Johnson's  Eadia- 
tor Cement  is  ordinarily  enough 
for  a  Ford  or  other  small  radiator.  For 
sale  by  hardware  and  accessory  dealers, 
and  garages.  Write  for  our  booklet  on 
"Keeping  Cars  Young" — it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Racine;  Wis. 

Dept.  PRP 
Established  1882. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO. 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  ..nd 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

California  Representative.  


The  World's 
Dairy  Cows 


The  Holstein-Frie- 


sian  Cow  is  found  in  more  coun- 
tries, occupying  more  territory, 
and  probably  producing  more  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter  than  all  other 
breeds  combined. 

H0LSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holsteia-Frleslan  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  oat  North  First  Street. 


results  indicate  that  the  feeding  value 
of  cane  molasses  is  equal  pound  for 
pound  with  barley. 

The  molasses  was  mixed  with  the 
barley  and  tankage  and  the  combina- 
tion fed  in  a  self-feeder.  In  mixing, 
the  molasses  would  break  into  small 
drops  and  the  fine  particles  of  ground 
barley  would  become  attached,  thus 
making  a  rather  lumpy  mixture. 


Livestock  Queries 


0PEBATI0N    NECESSABY  FOE 
STBLYGHALT. 

I  have  a  mule  that  has  developed  a 
light  case  of  stringhalt.  What  can  be 
done  for  it? — F.  S.,  Manteca. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely,  San  Francisc] 

Stringhalt  comes  from  an  injury  of 
the  hock  joint.  Medicine  is  of  very 
litle  use,  although  rest  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  good  liniment  in  the  be- 
ginning of  an  attack  have  sometimes 
worked  a  cure.  All  cases  of  stringhalt 
can  be  cured  by  a  modern  operation, 
no  matter  how  long  standing  or  ag- 
gravated the  attack.  Consult  a  good 
veterinarian  if  rest  and  your  lini- 
ment fail. 


HEIFEB  GEINDS  HEB  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor:  What  should  I  do  for 
a  heifer  that  grinds  her  teeth? — J.  R., 
Grass  Valley. 

[Answered  by  l>r.  13.  .1.  Crwly,  San  Francisco.] 

This  is  probably  due  to  pain  caused 
by  acute  indigestion  or  some  foreign 
body  in  the  rumen.  Mix  together  the 
following:  Raw  linseed  oil,  23  ounces; 
fluid  extract  ginger,  2  ounces;  fluid 
extract  gentian,  3  ounces;  sweet 
spirits  nitre,  4  ounces;  oil  peppermint, 
Vi  dram.  Give  one  ounce  of  the  above 
every  four  hours  and  after  last  dose 
give  one  pound  of  epsom  salts  in  a 
quart  or  so  of  water  as  a  drench.  This 
should  overcome  the  trouble  unless 
there  is  some  foreign  body  in  the  ru- 
men, which  cannot  be  removed. 


H0ESE  HAS  KIDNEY  TK0UBLE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fine  young 
mare  that  wag  taken  sick  very  sud- 
denly with  severe  trembling  and  pro- 
fuse sweating  and  soon  showed  signs 
of  great  pain — getting  up  and  down 
and  pawing  the  ground.  We  sent  for 
a  veterinarian  who  ordered  hot  pr.cks 
over  her  kidneys  and  she  became 
slightly  better,  but  eats  and  drinks 
only  a  very  little.  She  passes  only  a 
small  quantity  of  urine  at  a  time, 
which  is  very  thick.  She  has  been  fed 
barley,  hay  and  alfalfa,  but  no  grain. 
Neighbors  advised  giving  her  salt- 
petre and  spirits  of  nitre.  The  veteri- 
narian said  to  feed  her  alfalfa  hay, 
but  we  always  thought  alfalfa  bad  for 
the  kidneys. — W.  J.  W.,  Turlock. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  3.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

This  case  looks  very  much  like  a 
secondary  kidney  affection,  the  pri- 
mary affection  being  acute  indiges- 
tion. I  would  recommend  plenty  of 
flaxseed  tea,  in  which  has  been  placed 
one  teaspoon  of  turpentine.  I  would 
not  recommend  alfalfa,  saltpetre,  or 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  If  your  veteri- 
narian is  qualified  he  is  better  able 
to  advise  you  because  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  a  rectal  exploration  of 
both  bowels  and  kidneys. 


K.  P.  TOLA, 

Daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs:  Butter,  7 
days,  33.98  pounds;  30  days,  140  pounds.  To 
be  sold  with  199  other  registered  Holateln 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  at  the  McAIIster  & 
Sons'  dispersal  sale  at  Chint,  May  21  and  22. 
An  apportunlty  to  buy  the  high-record  foun- 
dation animals  of  this  great  herd,  as  well  as 
many  promising  youngsters. 


Hay  stackers  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage on  many  farms  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  well  as  east 


or*  you  ^ 

can't  afford  to  use  a 
second  or  third  grade 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Many  users  make  the  mistake  of  "saving"  $10  or  $15  in 
the  first  cost  of  a  cream  separator.  More  of  them  continue 
the  use  of  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine  simply 
because  it  still  separates. 

These  users  fail  to  consider  what  it  means  if  the  spara- 
tion  is  not  complete ;  if  the  capacity  of  their  separator  is  so 
small  that  it  needs  to  be  run  longer;  if  it  is  out  of  order  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  or  if  the  quality  of  the  product  is  aot 
the  very  best  it  could  be. 

They  fail  to  realize  what  a  very  little  difference  means 
in  the  use  of  a  cream  separator  twice  a  day  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  first  cost  whether  a 
machine  lasts  three  years  or  fifteen  years. 

All  these  differences  led  to  the  great  majority  of  experi- 
enced users  buying  De  Laval  machines  when  butter  was 
worth  20c  a  pound,  and  they  mean  just  three  times  as  much 
when  it  is  worth  60c.  a  pound  and  when  every  minute  of 
time  saved  is  worth,  so  much  more  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

De  Laval  superiority  over  other  cream  sparators  is  no 
uncertain  quantity  that  cannot  be  seen  or  measured.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  to  every  sepa- 
rtor  user,  and  every  De  Laval  agent  is  anxious  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  it. 

If  you  don't  know  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest 
De  Laval  office  as  below  and  we  shall   be  glad   to  put  him  Into 
prompt  communication  with  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

ACME  FEED  CUTTERS  LAUSON  TRACTORS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

61  BEALE  STEEET  SAN  FBANCISCO 

OVER  2,325,000  DE  LAVALS  IN  DAILY  USE 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  DAIRYING 


Point 
One 

Point 
Two 


Point 
Three 


Point 
Four 

Point 
Five 

Point 
Six 


Point 

Seven 


Point 
Eight 

Point 
Nine 

Point 
Ten 


Everyone  should  eat  more  milk  and  butter,  ice 
cream  and  cheese — city  people  especially,  but 
they  don't  know  it. 

The  dairyman  should  advertise  his  product  same 
as  other  producers  advertise  theirs. 

He  will  sell  more  and  at  better  prices  and  will 
then  have  more  money  with  which  he  will  get 
better  cows  that  will  give  more  milk  per  cow 
that  will  supply  the  increased  demand  caused 
by  his  advertising  that  will  give  him  more 
money  to  get  more  cows  and  so  on. 

For  every  advertisement  for  butter  substitutes 
there  ought  to  be  one  for  milk  or  butter  or 
ice  cream  orcheese. 

Not  an  advertisement  for  some  one's  Brand  but 
a  truth  telling  advertisement  about  the  prod- 
uct itself. 

You  say  you  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  it  your- 
self; then  combine  with  others  in  the  same 
line  and  who  are  also  too  busy. 

Subscribe  a  small  sum  of  money;  have  someone 
on  the  job  for  you  ALL  THE  TIME,  telling 
the  truth  to  the  public,  contradicting  errone- 
ous and  false  statements  putting  up  YOUR 
side  of  the  case  and  all  under  your  own  con- 
trol. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  and  several  State 
Dairy  Councils  are  doing  this. 

California  Dairy  Council  will  be  ready  to  do  it 
too  as  soon  as  its  membership  and  income  are 
large  enough. 

Write  NOW.  Say  you  want  to  join  and  ask  what 
YOU  are  expected  to  pay. 


CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

268  Market  Street  (Room  242),  San  Francisco 
2311  Fairfield  Avenue,  Hollywood 


No  other  Silo 

has  'em! 


Dipping  a  Small  Flock  of  Sheep 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees  bjr  R.  H.  Whlttcn.) 


FIRST  DUTY  OF  THE  FLOCKOWNER 

EVERY  civilized  country  compels  dipping  for  scab.  Onr  most  progres- 
she  sheep  commonwealths — W  yoming,  Utah  and  Idaho — enforce  dip- 
ping for  ticks  and  lice.  Sheep  boards  in  other  states  are  asing  moral 
suasion,  and  thousands  of  flockowners  who  formerly  seldom  dipped  for 
anything  but  scab,  now  make  it  a  regular  practice.  No  ilorkowner  can 
look  into  the  face  of  a  ticky  or  lousy  sheep,  refuse  to  dip  it  and  call, 
himself  an  honest  man,  for  the  words  honest  and  humane  are  synony- 
mous. Your  sheep  have  yielded  yon  high  dividends.  Repay  these  loyal 
animals  by  giving  them  the  full  measure  of  health  and  comfort  that  a 
good  bath  affords.  Then  yon  can  look  into  a  glass  and  call  yourself  a 
white  man. — American  Sheep  Breeder. 


Pretty  strong  language,  but  perhaps 
it  is  necessary  to  rouse  some  farmers 
who  intentionally  neglect  to  dip  their 
sheep.  It  is  imposssible  for  sheep  to 
make  any  progress  when  they  are  cov- 
ered with  ticks  and  lice  which  annoy 
them  all  the  time  and  give  them  no 
rest.  Aside  from  the  injury  to  the 
wool  by  biting,  scratching  and  rub- 
bing, a  great  deal  of  feed  is  wasted 
and  much  flesh  is  lost  when  pests  are 
present  in  a  flock.  They  suck  blood 
out  of  the  sheep,  and  this  blood  must 
be  restored  through  the  feed,  which 
should  be  used  for  growth.  There- 
fore, a  large  amount  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed by  the  sheep  really  helps  to 
support  these  pests. 

The  earning  capacity  of  an  undipped 
sheep  is  lessened;  therefore,  if  there 
are  any  pests  present  the  economy  of 
the  practice  cannot  be  questioned.  But 
there  is  another  reason  why  dipping 
should  be  done  at  least  once  a  year, 
which  is  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
wool  clip.  It  promotes  the  health  of 
the  skin  and  furthers  the  growth  At 
wool.  For  this  reason  many  sheep 
men  dip  every  spring,  even  when  they 
know  that  their  flocks  are  free  from 
vermin.  Some  dip  twice  a  year — in 
Spring  and  Fall — because  they  realize 
that  the  stimulation  of  growth  and 
the  superiority  of  the  fleece  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Brotherton,  of  the  Na- 
tional Shipbuilding  Board  of  San 
Francisco,  is  a  man  of  this  class.  At 
his  \A3s  Altos  ranch  he  has  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  very  fine  flock  of  regis- 
tered Harapshires — about  twenty  ewes 
purchased  in  Utah.  He  knows  that  he 
should  dip,  but  he  does  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  building  an  expensive  concrete 
dipping  vat  for  such  a  small  flock,  and 
he  has  asked  us  what  is  the  best 
method  for  him  to  use.  As  a  result 
of  the  Liberty  Flock  drives  conducted 
last  year,  probably  there  are  hun- 
dreds of.  beginners  with  small  flocks 
in  the  state  today,  so  for  their  bene- 
fit we  will  answer  Mr.  Brotherton's 
question  in  these  columns. 

Dipping  Bag  for  Few  Sheep. 

When  there  are  a  very  few  sheep  a 
dipping  bag  can  be  used.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  canvas,  known  as  No.  40,  and 
is  constructed  as  follows:  two  strips 
of  canvas  8  feet  long  by  26  inches 
wide  are  sewed  together  to  form  a  bag 
48  inches  deep  and  94  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Seams  are  triple-sewed, 
and  top  reinforced  with  a  leather  strip 
riveted  on.  Iron  rings,  held  by  leather 
ears,  are  riveted  to  this  strip  to  pro- 
vide something  to  hold  on  to.  The 
bag  is  filled  with  dip;  the  sheep's  feet 
are  tied,  and  the  animal  is  set  down 
in  the  bag  for  the  required  length  of 
time. 

Portable  Galvanized  Iron  Vat. 

When  there  are  too  many  sheep  to 
use  a  bag,  a  galvanized-iron  vat  should 
be  provided.  These  vats,  commonly 
known  as  hog  vats,  can  be  purchased 
ready-made  from  most  supply  houses. 
Being  portable,  a  vat  of  this  kind  can 
be  stored  when  not  in  use,  and  there- 
fore will  last  many  years. 

Sometimes  such  a  vat  is  sunk  into 
the  ground  so  that  the  top  is  only 
about  six  inches  above  ground;  other 
times  it  is  placed  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Probably  the  first  plan  is  the  bet- 
ter. There  should  be  a  small  pen  at 
one  end  to  hold  the  sheep  awaiting 
dipping,  and  a  draining  platform  at 
the  other  on  which  the  sheep  should 
be  made  to  stand  after  they  are 
dipped,  to  let  the  liquid  drain  out  of 
their  wool  and  run  back  into  the  vat. 
This    platform    is    built    of  flooring 


boards;  is  placed  at  the  sloping  end 
of  the  tank,  and  is  just  slanting 
enough  so  that  it  will  drain  the  dip 
back  into  the  tank.  If  there  is  not 
an  abundance  of  help,  a  fence  will 
have  to  be  built  around  the  platform 
to  keep  the  sheep  in, 

A  narrow  chute  can  be  built  as  an 
approach  to  the  vat,  and  a  drop  plat- 
form made  for  sliding  the  sheep  into 
it.  However,  if  the  sheep  are  not  let 
down  lightly  into  the  liquid  a  great 
deal  of  it  will  splash  out  and  be  lost, 
especially  in  a  vat  that  does  not  have 
high  sides,  and  in  dipping  small 
1  flocks  it  pays  to  lift  each  sheep  and 
place  it  in  the  vat  carefully. 

When  and  How  to  Dip. 

The  whole  flock  should  be  dipped 
soon  after  the  shearing  has  been  com- 
pleted, as  the  old  sheep  can  then  be 
dipped  more  successfully,  and  being 
out  of  their  coats  they  will  carry  very 
little  of  the  dip  from  the  vat.  Don't 
think  that  the  lambs,  being  young, 
don't  need  a  dipping.  They  really 
need  it  more  than  the  old  sheep,  for 
after  the  latter  are  sheared  the  ticks 
will  soon  move  off  from  them  and  find 
new  homes  and  shelter  on  the  lambs. 

Select  a  warm,  sunshiny  day,  and 
do  the  work  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  sheep  will  dry  out  before  night. 
Any  reliable  prepared  sheep  dip  will 
answer.  They  are  mixed  with  water, 
generally  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of 
dip  to  100  gallons  of  water.  In  dip- 
ping it  is  not  necessary  for  the  head 
to  be  submerged:  in  fact,  it  is  not  very 
good  for  a  sheep  to  get  the  dip  into 
its  mouth,  eyes  and  ears.  Ticks  and 
lice  will  very  seldom  be  found  around 
the  head,  as  the  sheep  can  rub  its 
head  easily  and  keep  the  pests  off. 
All  other  parts  of  the  body  should  be 
kept  in  the  dip  from  one  to  two  min- 
utes, and  then  on  the  draining  board 
for  about  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  dipping  will  be  more  effective  if 
the  solution  is  lukewarm,  and  the 
sheep  will  not  become  chilled. 

From  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after 
the  first  dipping  the  whole  flock  should 
be  dipped  again  to  kill  the  young 
ticks  and  lice  that  were  in  the  form  of 
eggs  at  the  time  of  the  first  dipping. 
Also,  in  the  Fall  a  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  for  ticks  and 
lice,  and  if  any  are  found  the  whole 
flock  should  be  dipped  twice  as  in 
the  spring. 


BULL  NOSE  IN  PIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  a 
cure  for  bull  nose  or  snuffles  in  pigs. 
— H.  E.  C,  Paso  Robles. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Snuffles,  or  bull  nose,  in  pigs  may 
be  a  form  of  rickets,  in  this  case  be- 
ing due  to  a  deficiency  of  lime  ele- 
ments in  the  food,  and  which  can  fre- 
quently be  overcome  by  the  internal 
administration  of  the  following  mix- 
ture: Calcium  phosphate,  1  dram; 
fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica,  20  drops; 
cod  liver  oil,  2  drams.  This  mixture 
is  sufficient  for  100  pounds  of  weight 
and  should  be  given  once  daily  in  the 
feed. 

A  more  frequent  cause  of  snuffles 
or  bull  nose  is  infection  with  the  ne- 
crosis bacillus  or  other  germs.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  cure  this  ailment 
after  pigs  are  once  affected,  because 
the  changes  in  the  face  are  so  exten- 
sive that  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
them  back  to  normal.  If  there  are 
any  sore  places  they  should  be  cleaned 
and  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 


When  cows  are  freshening  every  day. 
There's  money  down  the  milky  way. 
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DO  YOUR  HOGS  ROOT? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Why  do  hogs  root?  Is  it  necessary 
to  ring  them?  These  questions  are 
frequently  asked,  and  one  successful 
breeder  answers  them  by  saying,  "I 
have  raised  hogs  for  thirty-six  years 
and  never  yet  have  I  put  a  ring  in  a 
hog's  nose  or  disfigured  the  nose  by 
cutting  the  muscles.  If  a  hog  has 
an  inclination  to  root  he  is  driven  to 
it  because  his  system  is  out  of  condi- 
tion, generally  resulting  from  im- 
proper feeding.  He  is  seeking  to  get 
something  that  he  is  not  getting  in  his 
feed.  Balance  his  ration  properly  and 
you  will  stop  his  rooting  tendencies. 
Generally  you  will  find  that  what  is 
needed  is  tankage  or  oil  cake  meal." 

Prof.  John  M.  Eward,  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station,  who  has  discov- 
ered a  good  many  traits  in  the  hog 
that  nobody  else  ever  suspected,  says 
that  the  hog  does  not  root  because  of 
"the  nature  of  the  beast,"  but  because 
there  is  something  he  craves,  and  in- 
stinct tells  him  that  it  may  be  found 
in  roots. 

Prof.  Eward  one  day  discoverer  a 
bunch  of  his  college-bred  porkers 
plowing  up  the  sod.  Instead  of  decor- 
ating their  snouts  with  rings  he  added 
some  meat  meal  to  their  ration  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  of  meat  meal  to  ten  of 
grain,  and  in  three  days  they  lost  all 
interest  in  rooting.  From  this  experi- 
ence Prof.  Eward  concludes  that  a 
hog  with  a  properly-balanced  ration 
may  be  allowed  to  graze  on  your  front 
lawn  with  perfect  safety. 

It  will  be  found  a  good  thing  to  go 
a  step  further  and  keep  a  tonic  be- 
fore the  hogs  at  all  times.  It  should 
include  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  air- 
slaked  lime,  salt,  powdered  sulphur 
and  copperas,  and  a  little  bone  meal 
will  improve  it  greatly. 


TULARE  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA 
BREEDERS  ORGANIZE. 


The  Poland-China  breeders  of  Tu- 
lare county  were  tendered  a  banque/ 
by  the  Tulare  Board  of  Trade,  April 
30.  Enthusiastic  talks  were  given  by 
many  of  the  25  breeders  present  on 
the  value  of  organization  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  increased  production  of 
better  stock  in  Tulare  county.  The 
Tulare  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association  was  organized  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  sale  in  the  fall. 
A  selection  committee  will  be  appoint- 
ed to  pass  on  stock  submitted  so  that 
only  the  highest  class  Poland-Chinas 
in  the  county  will  be  included  in  the 
sale.  Another  sale  will  be  held  in 
February,  both  events  to  be  in  the 
Sales  Pavilion  now  being  erected. 

Officers  elected  were:  R.  F.  Guerin, 
Visalia,  president;  H.  C.  Shinn,  Tulare, 
secretary;  F.  E.  Fay,  Tipton;  A.  J. 
Elliott,  Tulare;  J.  K.  Macomber,  Tip- 
ton; J.  H.  Hauschildt,  Tulare,  and  W. 
E.  Martin,  Visalia,  directors. 


FOR  SALE ! 

200  head  Pure-Bred  Shropshire 
Rams,  2  or  3  years  old,  in  fine 
condition.  Will  make  good 
price  on  large  orders.  Located 
near  Los  Angeles. 

J.  E.  MAURER 

912  Citizens  Natl  Bank  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
I.arxroit  Herd  In  the  State 

D U RCO-J  ERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexea.    Sure  to  please. 
BWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


DUROCS  OF  THE 

Best  Blood  Lines 

Bred  sows,  gilts  bred  and  open.  Have  one 
very  nice  O.  C.  K.  boar  9  months  old.  Dam 
sold  for  $1,100  and  sire  lor  $1,000  in  last 
month's  sale. 

Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Cattle  have  been  one  of  the  steadiest  products  a  farmer  sells 
on  the  market.    Compare  them  with  wiue-y  soaring  potatoes 

Cattle — the  safest  "crop" 
on  the  farm 


The  farmer  who  plants  potatoes  cannot  tell  you  within 
30  per  cent  what  he  will  get  for  the  potatoes  next  fall. 

They  may  be  worth  $6  to  $8  a  barrel.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  sell  them  for  $2.50  a  barrel. 

But  a  farmer  can  tell  within  10  or  15  per  cent  what  he 
will  get  for  his  cattle. 

Why?  It  is  because  the  cattle  business  has  been  made 
fairly  steady.  In  spite  of  the  uncontrollable  flurries  from 
week  to  week,  you  can  be  surer  of  what  you'll  get  for  your 
"cattle  crop"  than  you  can  for  most  of  your  ether  crops. 

Swift  C&.  Company  has  helped  to  steady  the  market  for 
you  by  providing  a  wide  outlet.  Refrigerator  cars  supply 
every  town  and  village  in  the  far  corners  of  the  nation. 
We  distribute  meat  where  it  brings  the  most  money;  we 
ship  abroad  when  prices  are  better  there;  and  we  will  pay 
you  in  cash  all  that  your  animals  are  worth  in  the  form  of 
meat  and  by-products.  Swift  CS,  Company's  profit  last  year 
(including  by-products)  was  less  than  lYz  cents  on  each 
dollar  of  sales. 

Isn't  that  a  low  enough  commission  for  a  service  that 
guarantees  the  highest  possible  price  for  livestock? 

Swift  (&>  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 


4  Good  Young  Boars-  Prospects. 

— from  California's  leading  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys.  They 
are  sired  by  ORION'S  GOLDEN  COL.  and  UNEEDA  WEST- 
ERN HERO.    Priced  reasonable  but  they  have  the  quality. 
Write   for   fall  particulars. 
SOME    CORKING    GOOD    WEANLING  BOARS. 

ALLEN  THOMPSON,  Tulare,  Cal. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

l.AKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICES,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Every  poii.t  the  buyer  demands  for  a  proflt-makin?  hop  it 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc.  We  can  supply  you  with 
weanling  pips,  either  sex,  and  gilts  from  7  to  10  months.  Our 
herd  boar  has  the  blood  of  Ohio  Chief  Defender,  Crimson 
Wondsr,  Jack's  Friend,  Joe  Orion,  Etc. 

route  4.  box  735      THE  GAKDINEE  RANCH,    sacramknto.  cal. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH 

DUROCS 


Have  for  sale  two  boars,  one  of 
GOLD  MODEL  and  one  of  CRIMSON 
MONARCH  breeding. 

Both  are  about  a  year  old, 
weighing  400  lbs.  Also  eight  open 
gilts  and  four  bred  gilts.  These 
gilts  are  the  pick  of  last  year's 

Utters. 

W.  M.  WAY  &  SON 

Route  1,  Box  320,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards, 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


IJVH5TOCK  -All-  DATES. 

May  21-82 — McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Re- 
L'istered  Holsteins. 

July  10 — Carruthers  Farm.  Live  Oak,  Re- 
gistered 8horthorn  sale  at  San  Francisco. 


The  Dairy. 

Pal«  Alto  Stock  Farm.  Palo  Alto, 
has  6old  to  Walter  Adams.  Modesto,  a 
14-months-old  son  of  King  Pontiac  Se- 
sis  Koradyke. 

At  Hidden  Valley  Farm,  Redwood 
City,  the  two-year-old  Guernsey  heifer, 
Miss  Tostevin  of  Edgewater,  has  made 
a  yearly  record  of  475  pounds  butter- 
fat. 

Gomez  and  Treat  of  Concord  are 
getting  ready  for  a  Holstein  dairy. 
The  herd  was  purchased  from  W.  O. 
Russell  of  Davis,  and  will  be  headed 
with  a  pure-bred  bull  from  J.  H.  Har- 
lan of  Woodland. 

F.  H.  Stenzel  of  San  Lorenzo  has 
sold  a  registered  Holstein  bull  sired 
by  Dutobland  Sir  Pietertje  Creamelle, 
out  of  a  25-pound  three-year-old  cow, 
to  Mrs.  Fox.  Pleasanton;  also  bulls  to 
A.  Phillips  of  San  Leandro  and  M. 
Gray,  Irvington. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  cows  continue 
to  make  good  records.  The  latest  are 
records  made  by  two-year-old  sisters, 
Alta  Goldloaf,  making  23.2  pounds 
butter  from  525  pounds  milk,  and  Alta 
Mercedes,  18  pounds  butter  from  414 
pounds  milk  in  seven  days. 

Chas.  L.  Weaver  of  Tulare  has  pur- 
chased the  dual-purpose  Shorthorn 
bull.  North  Star,  at  a  long  price,  to 
head  his  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns. 
This  bull's  sire  and  dam  sold  in  Eng- 
land for  export  to  the  United  States 
for  $4,000  and  $3,000  respectively.  Mr. 
■\Veaver  is  expecting  great  results 
from  his  service. 

T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons  of  the  Holberk 
Stock  Farm,  Tulare,  report  the  sale 
of  young  registered  Holstein  bulls  to 
M.  Curl  j,  Waukena;  Louis  BlBch,  Tu- 
lare; O.  Kitley,  Tulare;  Harwood  Wil- 
liams Company,  Porterville;  E.  F.  La- 
throp.  Tulare;  R.  A.  Allison.  Tulare; 
C.  N.  Nun,  Tulare;  S.  B.  Anderson, 
Tulare;  J.  Borzi,  Tulare,  and  Ed  Sar- 
gent, Hanford. 

J.  Wm.  Gemraer  of  Ripon  is  start- 
ing a  pure-bred  Guernsey  ranch.  He 
secured  his  foundation  stock  from  the 
Belle  Vista  herd,  formerly  owned  by 
Dr.  Henderson.  He  has  six  mature 
cowSi  all  in  the  Advanced  Register. 
Mr.  Gemmer's  herd  sire  is  Glen  Burn- 
ie  Boy,  whose  dam  produced  684 
pounds  bntterfat  as  a  three-year-old. 
Winning  herds  have  been  established 
with  much  less  promising  beginners. 

Fifty  head  of  registered  Holsteins 
have  been  added  to  the  Toyon  Farms 
herd  at  Los  Altos.  These  cows  were 
purchased  in  the  north  from  Federal 
accredited  herds  and  include  3  sisters 
of  Segis  Ormsby  Marie,  7  daughters 
of  Sir  Korndyke  Ormsby  Mercedes, 
and  10  heifers  sired  by  a  full  brother 
of  Bonnie  Ormsby  Lass,  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  Panama-Pacific.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  a  shipment  of  cows 
from  Wisconsin  to  add  to  this  herd; 
also  a  new  herd  sire. 

Records  galore  are  being  made  in 
the  Victory  Herd  of  Hllcrest  Farms  at 
CaruDhers.  H.  E.  Spires,  the  manager, 
reports  the  following:  Leila  Korndyke 
Hengerveld,  22.59  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days  as  a  junior  two-year-old; 
Victory  Josephine  Segis  Pontiac,  a  jun- 
ior yearling  by  the  herd  sire,  Sir  Piebe 
De  Kol  Segis  Pontiac,  12.36  pounds; 
Leda  Hartog  Pietertje  Queen,  21.42 
pounds;  Pearl  Pontiac  Salome,  15.60 
pounds  as  a  senior  two-year-old;  Em- 
erson Diamond  Pell,  18.88  pounds  as 
a  four-year-old. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Elberg  of  Roselawn  Farm, 
Woodland,  has  sold  13  head  of  regis- 
tered Shorthorns  to  Butte  City  Ranch, 
Butte  City. 

Ormondale  Company,  Redwood  City, 
has  sold  to  Fairoaks  Ranch  3  Scotch 
Shorthorn  cows  with  calves  at  foot; 
also  a  young  son  of  Golden  Goods  Jr. 

Wm.  Bond  of  Newark  finds  the  de- 
mand for  Shorthorns  greater  than  he 


can  satisfy  and  has  just  sold  the  last 
lot  that  he  could  spare.  This  consisted 
of  6  cows  which  went  to  the  Butte 
City  Ranch. 

M.  H.  Tichenor  of  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm  is  going  into  beef  cattle  quite 
extensively.  He  recently  purchased 
600  head  of  Shorthorns  from  the  Vina 
Ranch  and  bought  several  good  ani- 
mals at  the  recent  sale  at  Davis. 


Swine  and  Swiaeraea. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno  were 
the  successful  bidders  on  the  sow, 
Wonder  Kings,  that  topped  the  recent 
Bernstein  Poland-China  sale  at  $600. 
This  sow  came  direct  from  the  Pfan- 
der  herd  and  represents  one  of  the 
best  crosses,  being  by  a  son  of  King 
of  Wonders  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Big  Ben.  She  is  a  tried  brood  sow 
and  has  proved  a  great  producer. 

The  Duroc  sows  sold  by  Geo.  L. 
Horlne  of  Winton  certainly  are  pro- 
lific. He  sold  one  sometime  ago  to 
Grant  A.  Mumford,  Atwater,  and  she 


produced  litters  of  11,  11,  13  and  17 
— 52  live  pigs  in  four  litters.  The 
pigs  have  been  sold,  part  as  breeders 
and  part  as  market  stock,  and  have 
returned  the  cost  price  of  the  sow  22 
times  over.  Do  Durocs  of  quality  pay? 

An  average  of  $21.62  was  secured 
at  the  sale  of  Berkshire  pigs  at  the 
Monroeville  Orchard  of  the  Superior 
(Continued  on  page  740.) 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Berkshire. 


NICK  GENTRY 

Dean  of  the  Berkshire  Breeders,  breeder  of 
Baron  Duke  201st.  Orand  National  Champion, 
says:  "I  never  saw  a  better  width  of  loin  than 
he  has.  If  more  breeders  would  produce  the 
type  of  Baron  Duke  201st  there  would  be 
many  more  Berkshires  raised  and  sold.  Every 
animal  on  both  sides  In  pedigree  of  Baron 
Duke  201st  for  many  generations  back  were 
good  ones:  every  one  of  them.  His  great 
size,  good  heart  girth,  very  smooth  shoulder, 
back  and  loin,  legs  and  feet,  are  hard  to  equal 
in  one  animal.  If  he  is  not  a  good  one  and  a 
well-bred  one  there  ia  no  other.  I  am  glad  to 
give  you  my  opinion  of  Baron  Duke  201st. 

N.  H.  GENTRY. 

You  can  buy  hia  three  months  old  wean- 
ling pigs  from  650-pound  prolific  sows  for 
935.00.  They  are  going  fast.  Order  now. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of  Natomas 
Land  Sales,  23  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


C  A8TLE  VIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleld 
Roockwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
i 'roll  y  Co..  In.-  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Town  send  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

'PADE  MAfiH  BfG.U  S.PAT.  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  52.  SO  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  tbe  tntiscpdc 
liniment  for  BolU.  Bruim.  Sore*.  Swelling*.  Varicote  Vein*. 
Allay*  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  s  bottle  at  dnif- 
gl*ta  or  delircrcd.    Will  tell  you  more  If  yoo  write 

I  W.F.YOUNG.  In<  ~  86lM»l»tUSprt»igfielfJ.I-a6«. 


Redwood 
For  Durability 

No  Other  Wood  Used  for  Silos 
Will  Last  as  Long  as  Redwood 
Under  California  Conditions. 


Kemco 
For  Mechanical  Perfection 

Perfect  Workmanship  is  as 
Essential  to  a  Perfect  Silo  as 
Is  the  Best  Material. 


You  Get  Both 
in  the 


REMCO 

REDWOOD  STAVE 

SILO 

and  at 

A  FAIR  PRICE 

Redwood  Tank 
Outlasts  4  Towers 


Prior  to  American  occupation  in 
California  (1846)  a  ranchman  near 
Cayucoa  erected  a  Redwood  Tank 
on  a  tower  of  other  wood.  Since 
that  time  he  and  his  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  have  put  four  towers 
under  this  same  tank,  replacing 
towers  that  had  decayed. 

Four  years  ago  the  owner  built 
a  redwood  tower  under  this  fam- 
ous old  veteran  tank  and  both  are 
now    good    for    many    years  to 

come. 

He  also  installed  a  Remco  Silo. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Redwood  Tanks  in  Cali- 
fornia that  are  from  30  to  40 
years  old. 


For  Catalogs,  Prices  and  Fall  Information  in  Relation  to 

Remco  Silos,  Tanks  or  Pipe 

Write 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Company 

1608  H0BART  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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GRAPEWILD    FARMS   BERKS  HIRES 

A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grape  wild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.   Prop..  Eecalon.  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion, 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
•pedal  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — from  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Sat;s- 
f action  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
Weanlings  and  gilts.  They'll  surely  please 
you.  E.  H.  Whiting,  Route  2.  Box  631, 
Pkiah,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  FERRIS —  They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall,  Perns.  California.   

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Eounais  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  by  Ringleader  20th.  greatest 
son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd.  Geo.  M.  York, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W..  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARCTHER8  FARMS  ""^"SHIPF  fl  ^ 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume.  Dos  Palos,  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willite, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
ba<liH  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  piirs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara,  California, 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Am  booking  orders  for 
Sprinb  boars  sired  by  King's  Massive.  Orange 
and  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st,  sired  by  President  and  out  of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1917  and 
other  big  sows.    H.  D.  McCune.  Lemoore.  Cal. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy- feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale— farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Escondido,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
boars     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 

ELDER8LY  FARM — We  are  offering  some- 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak.  California. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  "WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  Bpring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  California. 

HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenbwg  goats  and  Holstein 
bulls  ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook, 
Lankershim.  California.  

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater.  California. 


OXRONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  

SPRING  PIGS — Big  type  Polands.  Best 
blood  in  State.  Write  for  particulars.  White 
Oak  Farm,  A.  F.  Busch.  Prop.  Potter  Valley. 
California.  

POLAND  CHINAS  —  Late  October  boars 
ready  for  light  service,  sired  by  President  out 
of  Beautiful  Belle.  John  M.  Bernstein,  Han- 
ford.  Cal.  

FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal.  

W  A V KEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.  Les  McCracken.  Prop..  Rlpon.  Cal. 
~"  BIG  TYPE  POLANIMIHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  California.   

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I.  B.  A..  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  A  cam  no.  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  tc  Sons.  Lodi.  California.  

REGISTERED  POI>ANIM5hINA~SWINE^ 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California.  

BIO-BONED  POLAND-CHTNAS — From  East- 
ern prise-winners.  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G, 
Fresno.  California.  

POLAND-CHINA    PIGS   WITH  RIBBONS — 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
boars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  Calif. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.  E   S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California.  

 Chester  Whites.  

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  Wid  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


 Dnroc -Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
gilts,  averaging  close  to  175  lbs.— $50  each, 
crated  and  registered.  Bred  gilts  about  250 
lbs.  at  9  months  priced  S100  apiece.  Weaned 
pigs,  either  sex,  from  $25  up.  Service  boars 
and  bred  sows,  priced  to  give  a  large  return 
on  the  investment.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton, 
Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY8  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II..  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS — Two 
yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out,  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson.  Napa. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Wineor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY~on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  California. 

REGISTERED  DCROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

DCROC-J  ERSE  YS — Burke's  Good  Enufi. 
Golden  Model.  King's  Colonel  and  Pathfinder 
blood.  Derryfield  Farm,  National  Bank  build- 
ing. Sacramento. 

REGISTERED  DCROC  JERSEY  W  EA  N- 
LINGS — $15.00  each.  3  for  $40.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  First  come,  first  served.  A 
few  brood  sows  for  sale.  Red  Rock  Ranch, 
Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

DCROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders.  200  lb.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Calif. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  California. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 

DUROC-JE  RSEYS— A  few  choice  Septem- 
ber  gilts — Weanlings  either  sex.  )I.  E.  Uou- 
dier,  Napa. 

REGISTERED  DDROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DCROC-JERSEY  GILTS  for 
sale.    D.  Fricot,  Angels  Camp,  California. 

REGISTERED  DUBOCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 

J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California.  

 Yorkshires.  

LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon.  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa. 
California. 


 Hampshires.  

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Dneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop..  Gardena,  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus.  California.  

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE — Young     stock  lot 

sale.    Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos,  California.  

 MISCELLANEOUS.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif.  

O.  I.  C.  BREEDERS'  NOTICE — I  will  sell 
Ohio  Boy,  two-year-old  imported  boar;  none 
better.  Also  boar  pigs  ready  for  spring 
breeding  fsire  Ohio  Boy,  dam  Toddler's 
Beauty,  imported).  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion. J  as.  Little.  Wasco.  California.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  P  O.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

 DAIRY  CATTLE.  

 Onernseys.  

GRAPEWILD  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21 -months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  California. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2" 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 
~ EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  San  tee.  California.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  

 Ayrshire*.  

ELKHOR>T~  FARM    AYRSHIRES—  Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices  J'  H.  Meyer, 

44/1  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
NORAREL    FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Jerseys. 


THE  WEST'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  SALE 

TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  1919, 

State  Fair  Grounds,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Complete  dispersal  at  public  auction  of  the 
famous  producing  and  show  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys  owned  by  Clifford  F.  Reid,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  including  the  highest  rec- 
ord Jersey  cow  ever  offered  at  public  auction, 
the  world's  record  cow. 

GOLDIES  NEHALEM  BEAUTY. 

together  with  her  dam,  two  sisters,  one 
daughter,  two  sons,  fourteen  granddaughters, 
and  six  grandsons,  making  up  the  most  won- 
derful Jersey  family  group  ever  offered  in  a 
public  sale. 

Register  of  Merit  cows,  imported  cows, 
grand  champion  show  cows,  and  offsprings  of 
these  cows  make  up  the  balance  of  this 
splendid  offering. 

This  herd  is  under  Federal  supervision  for 
health,  and  tuberculin  test  certificates  issued 
by  a  Federal  veterinarian  will  accompany  all 
animals  over  six  months  of  age. 

Mr.  Reid  is  dispersing  htis  herd  solely  be- 
This  is  a  five  disc  tractor  polw  and  praeti- 
ests  demand  bis  entire  time,  and  in  dispers- 
ing his  wonderful  herd  at  public  auction,  ab- 
solutely without  reserve  or  limit,  he  is  af- 
fording other  Jersey  breeders  a  very  rare  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  their  herds  and  be- 
ginners to  secure  foundation  animals  of  the 
best  quality. 

For  free  catalog  of  sale  address  sales  man- 
agers. CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY,  211  Ochsner 
Bldg..  Sacramento,  Cal.  Auctioneer.  Co).  Ben 
A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California.  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland,  California. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma 

INMSFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regie- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California.   

Holsteins. 


A  PRICE   ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulls 
and  females,  write  me.  My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull.  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced. 
J.  W.  Benoit,  Route  C.  Modesto,  California. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  'of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  anu 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California.  

CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  California.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.   

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers,  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MARGRUDER — Breeders  ol 
registered  Holstein -Friesiap"   Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No. 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy,  Killbrae.  California. 
"BREEDERS  OF  ReThSTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Dnroc- 
Jer«eys  Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif 
_  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  ,Q.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon,  California. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 


PABST  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Herd  Sires.  Maxwalton  Style  564168 
and  Maxwalton  Lavender  626612.  For  Sale 
Maxwalton  Style  and  four  of  his  sons.  L. 
N.  Pabst,   Cedar ville,  California.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  o. 
Lompoc,  Calif.  John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS- — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California,  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.    Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 


HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,   Wilhts.  Calif. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regls- 
tered  Hereford,  Newman.  California. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,    Milton,  California. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Regietere 
Herefords,    Bishop,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  California.  

SHORTHORN — fan-others  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  B 
Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  California 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS— 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California.  

  HORSES   AND  MULES.  

WORK  HORSES  FOR  SALE — 10  large, 
sleek,  fat  brewery  horses.  Good  workers, 
kind,  gentle  and  true  to  pull.  Weigh  1200  to 
1700  pounds.  Also  one  buggy  horse.  Prices 
$50  to  $135.  Wieland  Brewery,  240  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

SHIRES  — Broodmares —  Stalhons.  Also 
stallion  and  filly  colts    $100  to  $700.  Jack 

London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley.  


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  ear  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch . 

R.  J.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL; — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 

ONE  TWO-YEAR  SHROPSHIRE  BUCK  for 
sale.  C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker,  Route  A,  Chico. 
California.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
BrederB  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 
Rambonillets.  Hanford,  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUCTION 

250  HEAD  OF  DAIRY  COWS  AND 

HEIFERS  250 

WORK  HORSES  YOUNG  MULES 

On  the  McNeil  Dairy  Ranch,  4  miles  west  and 
3  miles  south  of 

FRESNO 
On  North  and  Cornelia  Aves. 
FRIDAY,  MAY  16th,  at  9  a.  m. 

Herd  includes  200  choice  dairy  cows,  Hol- 
steins, Jerseys  and  Durhams,  many  with  first 
and  second  calf,  a  large  number  fresh  and 
some  extra  good  springers. 

50  HEAD  OF  CHOICE  HEIFERS  selected 
from  the  beet  cows  in  the  herd  and  sired  by 
pure  bred,  registered  Holstein  bulls  This 
wiU  be  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  dairy- 
men to  purchase  some  extra  good  dairy 
stock  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  large 
herd,  carefully  culled  and  owner  has  instructed 
us  to  dispose  of  the  entire  herd. 

POSITIVELY  WITHOUT  LIMIT  OR  RESERVE 

TERMS:  $100  and  under  cash,  over  $100, 
one-third  cash,  balance  on  30,  60  and  90 
days  with  bankable  note. 

A.  McNeil,  Owner. 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES. 
HAROLD  B.  RHOADES, 

1501-3-5  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  . 

Auctioneers. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns:  Shropshires;  Berkshires: 
Ponies.      August  2,  1919.  

FOR  SALE — 15  thoroughbred  unregistered 
Shorthorn  heifers,  yearlings.  Absolute  bar- 
gains. Also  offering  one  14  months  old  dual 
purpose  bull,  grandson  of  P.  P.  I.  E.  cham- 
pion and  out  of  Idlewood  12th.  who  weigl 
pion  and  out  of  Idlewood  12th.  who  weighs 
near  1450  and  has  milked  3700  lbs.  of  milk  in 
last  ninety  days  and  is  still  milking  40  lbs. 
A  real  herd  header.  Chas.  L.  Weaver.  Tulare, 
Cal.  

WANTED— Thirty  or  more  good  grade  Hol- 
stein cows.    Must  be  young  and  sound.  Send 
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Heal  Sores 
Quickly 


Dust  the  sore  or  cut  with  Dr.  LeGear's  Anti- 
septic Healing  Powder.  In  handy  sifter  top  can, 
easy  to  use.  Forms  a  coating  that  stays  on — pro- 
tects from  insects  and  infection.  Heals  quickly. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  I  claim,  or  dealer  will 
refund  your  money.  This  is  my  personal  pre- 
scription for  collar  and  saddle  sores,  barb  wire 
cuts,  chafed  spots,  open  sores,  etc. 

Get  FREE  Sample  Can 
from  your  dealer. 

iust  ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample  can.  If  your  dealer 
asn't  samples,  write  me,  enclosing  3c  postage,  and  I 
will  tend  you  sample  can,  with  my  64-page  reference 
book  on  stock  and  poultry. 

Dr.  LeGear's       Dr.  LeGear's  Dr.  LeGear's 

Lice  Killer.  Poultry  Prescription.  Stock  Powders. 
Dr.L.D.LeGtar  Medicine  Co.,  767  Howard  St.,  St.Lonia.Mo. 


DR.  L.  D  LeGEAB. 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Graduate  Ontario  Veter- 
inary College.  Toronto- 
Can.  ( 18921.  28  years  treet- 
Intf  stock  and  poultry  ail- 
ment*. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

Antiseptic 

Healing'  Powder 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 

Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  and  place  60  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding  will  be  offered. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

TAYLORSVILLE,  CAL. 

HEREFORDS 

The  practical,  beef-prodncing  kind,  raised  under 
range  conditions.  See  herd  of  young  Bulls  and 
Heifers  at  SANTA  CLARA,  CAL. 

H.  M.  BAKNGBOVEE,  Santa  Clara,  California, 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
BVEBVf  AMMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  aide  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigTeea  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         An YTO'VJFI  A  T  i?   f^Ci         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
DL'ROl'-JERSEY  SWINE       V7IV-TlV7->  UAmJMU  \jKJ.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  buU  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  eon  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gires  Great  TALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


Meat  Production  and  Consumption 


(Written  for  FwMtc  Rural  Press.) 


Livestock  men  who  aie  afraid  that 
stock  raising  will  be  overdone  will  be 
interested  in  the  repori  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show- 
ing the  way  the  consumption  of  pork 
and  beef  is  increasing.  In  1918  the 
total  dressed  meat  production,  includ- 
ing lard,  amounted  to  20,129,800,000 
pounds,  which  was  an  increase  over 
1917  of  four  billion  pounds.  Three- 
quarters  of  this  enormous  increase 
consisted  of  pork  and  one-quarter  of 
beef.  Gains  in  veal  and  mutton  were 
slight. 

Naturally,  there  was  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  over-seas  shipments 
as  compared  with  1917,  but  also  there 
was  a  heavy  increase  in  our  home 
consumption,  being  approximately 
1714  billion  pounds  as  compared  with 
lihi  billion  pounds  in  1917.  After  al- 
lowing for  the  increase  in  population 
this  means  an  additional  consumption 
of  23  pounds  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country. 

In  the  aggregate,  more  meat  per 
capita  is  eaten  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.  There  are 
certain  countries  recorded  as  having 
a  larger  consumption  per  capita,  but 
they  are  sparsely  populated  and  raise 
great  quantities  of  meat  for  export; 
consequently,  it  is  a  cheap  and  plen- 


tifu'  food.  But  of  the  older  countries 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
that   the  United  States  leads  by  a 

wide  margin: 

Annual  Per  Capita 
(prewar) 

Country  Pounds 

United  States   150 

Canada    137 

United  Kingdom    120 

Germany    112 


France 

Denmark   

Switzerland  .... 

Belgium   

Holland   

Greece   

Austria-Hungary 

Norway   

Sweden   

Spain   

Italy   


7!" 
76 
75 
70 
70 
68 
64 
62 
62 
40 
46 


Of  the  150  pounds  per  capita  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  66.7 
pounds  are  beef,  71.4  pounds  pork. 
6.9  pounds  veal,  5  pounds  mutton  and 
lamb,  and  14  pounds  goat. 

These  figures  show  that  there  is 
room  in  the  United  States  for  a  great 
expansion  in  the  consumption  of  lamb 
and  mutton  and  a  vigorous  campaign 
is  being  pushed  in  the  expansion  of 
sheep  farming  for  meat,  as  well  as 
wool  production.  Also,  various  or- 
ganizations are  starting  campaigns  to 
educate  people  to  the  food  value  of 
these  meats. 


Angus  Cattle  Good  Rustlers 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
on  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in  your  re- 
cent beef  cattle  issue,  but  I  want  to 
correct  a  wrong  impression  which 
might  be  formed  from  the  reading  of 
it.  It  stated  that  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Angus  are  not  as  good 
rustlers  as  either  Herefords  or  Short- 
horns and  that  they  are  not  as  hardy 
a  breed. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  origi- 
nated in  the  rugged  country  of  North- 
ern Scotland;  therefore,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  be  rugged  animals, 


and  I  am  sure  that  this  fact  is  gen- 
erally conceded  by  the  majority  of 
cattlemen.  Personally  I  have  had  ex- 
perience with  Shorthorn,  Hereford 
and  Angus  breeds  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  South  and  the  Northwest,  and  my 
observations  have  taught  me  that  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  are  the  most  hardy, 
best  doers,  and  earliest  maturing  of 
any  of  the  beef  breeds,  and  that  while 
they  do  exceptionally  well  on  small 
farms  and  enclosed  pastures,  they  do 
equally  as  well  when  subjected  to 
rough  conditions  and  short  feed. — O. 
V.  Battles,  Yakima,  Wash. 


More  Stock  Going  Abroad 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.) 


Shipments  of  livestock  continue  to 
be  made  across  the  waters.  Last  week 
Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  completed  several  com- 
missions to  purchase  stock  by  ship- 
ping to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  7  head 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  for  Henry  Damon; 
5  head  of  Aberdeen- Angus  for  Clar- 
ence Castle;  3  Guernsey  heifers  and 
h  Jersey  bull  for  Sam  Baldwin;  and 
3  Guernsey  cows  for  the  College  of 
Hawaii.  The  latter  were  from  the 
Hidden  Valley  Farm  of  A.  J.  Welch 
at  Redwood  City,  and  the  Jersey  bull 
was  from  the  University  Farm  herd — 
a  son  of  Mermaiden  Fern  2nd,  who 
has  a  record  of  729  lbs.  fat  in  one 
year. 

On  the  same  steamer  was  a  Per- 
cheron  stallion  bought  by  Sam  Bald- 
win from  Woods  Bros.,  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  and  about  150  mules  picked  up 


locally.  The  oft-repeated  prediction 
of  Prof.  True  that  some  day  the  West 
Coast  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  live- 
stock centers  in  the  world,  is  fast 

coming  true. 


ECZEMA  OF  UDDER. 


To  the  Editor:  \  have  a  cow  whose 
teats  become  slimy;  in  a  few  days 
the  surface  hardens,  then  turns  to 
yellow  scales,  and  finally  peels  off. 
Then  the  process  repeats  itself.  What 
is  the  remedy? — R.  B.  N.,  Kingsburg. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  Sai  Francisco.] 

Your  cow  has  eczema  and  you 
should  apply  the  following  ointment 
daily  after  bathing  the  udder  and 
teats:  Zinc  ointment,  2  ounces;  iodo- 
form, 2  drams;  alum,  one-half  ounce; 
Balsam  Peru,  2  drams. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE.. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 

Best  families. 

Finest  Individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 


Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANG  DON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RH0ADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


Calf  Profits 

_  yon  getting  than.?  Calf  profit*  muao 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  belota. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

h*>  be«n  known  sine*  the  fwmr  IB0O  u  th*  com 
ptrt«<  ,Ailk  aubitlfut«.  CobU  le»»  than  half  u  much 
— ■  milk  —  prevents  •couring  -  -  promote*  ear lr  coatuj- 
SoW  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the,  maker*. 

Write  for  New  Data  g£  Z^l^S"^^"^ 

P.t.lum.  Cal 


May  10,  1919. 
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Dotted  lines  show 
how  the  inside  of  the 
"cup"  of  a  Timken 
Bearing  is  tapered  to 
fit  over  the  tapered 
rollers. 


Does  It  Really  Cost  More? 


Does  the  added  safety  and 
durability  that  the  manufac- 
turer puts  into  his  car  when 
he  specifies  Timken  Tapered 
Bearings  actually  mean  a  big- 
ger outlay  on  his  part  for  the 
item  of  bearings? 

Does  the  protection  that  he 
thus  secures  for  other  impor- 
tant parts  add  to  manufactur- 
ing cost? 

Yes,  Timken  Bearings  do 
cost  more.  For  they  are  not 
the  kind  that  are  built  to 
meet  a  price. 


Like  the  best  known  and 
best  built  axles,  springs,  trans- 
missions, electric  starters  and 
so  on  they  add  far  more 
value  than  they  do  to  price. 

The  foregoing  is  borne  out 
by  the  names  of  the  motor 
car,  truck  and  tractor  builders 
listed  in  "The  Companies 
Timken  Keeps."  These  build- 
ers would  not  pay  more  for 
Timken  quality,  if  they  did 
not  know  from  experience  that 
they  thus  add  value  to  their 
product. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


(Continued  from  nacre  742.) 
California  Farm  Lands  Company. 
Wbile  the  prices  were  low  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sale  to  the  industry  will  be 
great,  as  the  animals  went  to  form 
many  good  herd6. 

Mrs.  Viola  L.  Renwick,  of  Saula 
Barbara,  is  doing  a  man's  size  busi- 
ness in  the  sale  of  her  high-class  re- 
gistered Poland-Chinas.  She  recently 
sold  3  bred  gilts  to  the  B.  M.  Smith 
Ranch,  Santa  Margarita,  and  3  cork- 
ing good  young  boars  to  C.  H.  &  O. 
B.  Puller  of  Los  Angeles. 

H.  C.  Witherow,  the  progressive  Du- 
roc  breeder  of  Live  Oak,  reports  re- 
cent sales:  Boar  pig  to  R.  G.  Sexton. 
Live  Oak;  sow  pigs  to  Howard  R. 
Gaines,  Anderson;  boar  and  sow  pigs 
to  C.  E.  Rische,  Meridian,  and  boar 
pig  to  W.  T.  Bandy,  Biggs.  Also,  an 
order  has  been  booked  from  Harvey 
Bergluad  of  Dixon  for  4  sow  pigs  by 
the  great  young  sire,  Johnson's  De- 
fender Jr. 

Don  aid  H.  Graham,  of  Lancaster,  is 
selling  Dnrocs  like  hotcakes.  Last 
week  he  shipped  six  young  sows  and 
a  boar  pig  to  the  Smilido  Ranch,  Hol- 
lister,  where  Smith,  Lisk  and  Doh- 
eney  are  starting  a  large  stock  ranch. 
The  boar  was  by  Orion's  King  Gano 
and  the  best  from  a  December  litter 
of  thirteen.   Mr.  Graham  has  also  sold 


10  bred  sows  and  the  boar.  Cherry 
King  Del  Sur.  to  Earl  McGrew,  Lan- 
caster. This  boar  was  fifth  in  the 
under-six-months  class  at  the  Lib- 
erty Fair,  showing  on  three  legs  after 
having  been  kicked  by  a  horse.  Fred 
Devore,  the  Duroc  fieldman,  said  that 
this  boar  and  his  litter  mate,  which 
Mr.  Graham  sold  to  Miss  Lydia  Weld, 
Lancaster,  were  the  best  grown  spring 
boars  he  had  seen. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  have  decreased  50,000,000 
head  in  the  world  since  the  war 
began. 

Wm.  Bond  of  Newark  has  purchased 
the  flock  of  registered  Hampshire 
sheep  formerly  owned  by  T.  T.  Miller 
of  Hollister.  It  consists  of  10  ewes 
and  9  lambs.  Mr.  Bond  expects  to 
send  to  England  for  a  very  high-class 
ram  and  perhaps  a  few  more  females. 

The  amount  of  scab  existing  among 
sheep  in  this  state  has  caused  an  or- 
der that  no  herds  will  be  allowed  in 
ihe  Lassen  National  Forest  during 
1919  unless  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate issued  by  Federal  inspectors. 
Herds  found  infected  or  exposed  must 
be  properly  dipped  under  supervision 
before  certificates  will  be  given  . 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Wool  Growers'  Association  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  eradication  of  the  scab  dis- 
ease and  to  educate  people  to  the  use 


contribute  one-half  cent  per  sheep, 
50  per  cent  of  this  amount  to  be  used 
in  fighting  the  disease,  and  50  per 
cent  for  promotion  purposes. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Monterey  county  has  noti- 
fied stockmen  that  climatic  conditions 
have  favored  the  development  of  the 
blue  and  white  flowered  lupine,  often 
called  wild  pea,  and  it  is  now  bloom- 
ing abundantly  in  the  fields  and  along 
roadsides.  He  warns  farmers  not  to 
cut  it  and  stack  it  with  hay,  or  some 
day  they  will  wonder  what  killed  their 
stock.  The  seeds  are  deadly  poison 
and  comparatively  few  seeds  will 
make  a  fatal  dose. 

Tiie  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of 
Moran  and  Company  was  held  May  1 
and  re-elected  the  board  of  directors 
as  follows:  H.  F.  Lewis,  W.  T.  Lynch, 
T.  W.  Dibblee,  Lawrence  Harris,  Louis 
S.  Haas,  J.  T.  Blackaller,  James  T. 
Doyle.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  H.  F. 
Lewis,  president;  James  T.  Doyle, 
vice-president;  D.  E.  Bryan,  secretary; 
C.  F.  Reinlein,  cashier  and  assistant 
secretary;  J.  T.  Blackaller,  treasurer; 
H.  L.  Kelley,  general  manager.  Mr. 
Kelley  submitted  a  very  satisfactory 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  company 
and  its  operations  from  January  to 
date. 


TKuee  itveiv         there  tool s 


11  put  xsp  a  CALCO  BIN  quickly 


ERECTING  a  Calco  Grain  Bin  is  simplicity 
itself.  A  book  of  instruction,  illustrated, 
accompanies  each  bin.  Every  piece  of  the  Calco 
Bin  fits — exactly.  No  skilled  labor  is  needed, 
three  men  and  three  tools  can  do  it  quickly.  From 
laying  out  the  guide  stakes  to  fastening  on  the 
ventilator  cap — every  operation  follows  naturally — - 
the  result  is  a  permanent  investment  on  your  farm. 

The  free  booklet  "Calco  Grain  /3ms" 
tells  of  many  ways  of  saving  money 
with  the  Calco.     Write  for  it  today. 


Model  244 

Calco  Hog  Trough 

Popular  because  practical.  They  help  raise 
healthy  hogs;  they  are  sanitary,  strong  and 
durable.  Built  of  Armco  Iron  and  Cast 
Iron.  Lengths  from  24  to  I  20  inches.  Ask 
for  price  list  of  this  profit  increasing  trough. 


Model  252 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering 
Fountain 

Constant  fresh  water,  without  overflowing.  Con- 
nects to  water  supply  pipe — works  automatically. 
Bottom  and  trough  of  cast  iron,  reservoir  of  gal- 
vanized Armco  Iron.  Write  for  circular  with 
complete  specifications  and  prices. 


Model  250 

Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder 

Gives  plenty  of  feed — -without  waste. 
Feeding  trough  and  bottom  o'f  cast  iron,  stor- 
age bin  of  galvanized  Armco  Iron.  Capaci- 
ties from  2  to  1 0  bushels.  Write  for  details 
and  price  list. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  I^eroy  Sheet 


AMERICAN 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Sheet 


CALCO  GRAIN  BINS 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
hymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


May  10,  1919. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whltten. 


FEEDING  KABBITS  FOR  MARKET. 

(Written  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey,  Los  Angeles.) 

This  subject  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  to  feed  market  stock  suc- 
cessfully food  must  be  nourishing  and 
still  not  too  costly. 

Some  people  feed  their  rabbits  en- 
tirely on  green  feed  and  they  grow 
and  thrive,  but  the  flesh  is  soft  and 
does  not  weigh  like  the  grain-fed 
animal.  Grain  is  therefore  necesH 
sary,  at  least  once  a  day,  and  rolled 
barley,  oats,  hay  and  bran,  with  weeds, 
vegetables  and  beet  pulp  mash,  are 
the  main  feeds.  Some  feed  all  of  the 
different  vegetables,  but  potatoes  are 
considered  too  starchy,  unless  cooked 
first.  Rabbits  love  cabbage,  but  it 
makes  the  urine  smell  very  strong. 
Lettuce  contains  so  much  water  that 
it  must  be  fed  judiciously.  Weeds 
and  greens  must  never  be  fed  wet. 
Lawn  clippings  are  good  if  not  wet 
or  heated,  and  great  care  must  be 
used  in  this  respect  or  sick  rabbi's 
will  be  the  result,  especially  with  the 
young.  Never  under  any  circum- 
stances feed  musty  grain  or  hay. 

For  the  best  results,  feed  night  and 
morning,  with  fresh  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  hot  weather. 
Rabbits  need  a  lot  of  water  in  the  hot 
season,  and  to  be  successful  in  the 
warm  climates  this  fact  must  be  care- 
fully heeded.  Give  a  handful  of  grain 
to  each  rabbit  in  the  morning,  and 
some  weeds,  green  alfalfa  or  carrots 
in  cool  weather.  In  hot  weather  give 
greens  only  in  the  morning,  and  hay 
in  the  evening,  with  some  more  weeds, 
alfalfa  or  grass — what  you  think  they 
will  eat  up  clean.  Never  throw 
greens  in  the  hutches  promiscuously. 
It  means  disaster  sooner  or  later. 
Remember,  musty  hay,  wet  or  stale 
greens,  and  dirty  water  bring  disease 
and  death. 

Feeding  the  Young. 
When  the  young  first  commence  to 
eat  it  is  economy  to  start  them  out 
right,  and  a  dish  of  rolled  oats,  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  not  fed  sloppy,  and 
bran  will  be  easier  for  them  to  digest 
then  rolled  barley.  This  is  only  nec- 
essary for  a  few  days,  unless  one  is 
inclined  to  feed  rolled  oats  Ion  are:-.  It 
is  the  finest  growing  feed  for  the 
young,  but  somewhat  expensive.  Some 
say  not  to  feed  hay  to  the  young,  but 
that  is  nonsense.  If  the  hay  is  sweet 
and  properly  cured  it  wil  not  hurt 
them.  Young  rabbits  are  more  easily 
affected  by  eating  greens  than  the 
old  ones,  so  extra  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overfeed  them.  If  tbe 
mother  has  been  fed  on  green  food  it 
will  never  hurt  the  young. 

Salt. 

All  animals  need  a  per  cent  of  salt, 
it  is  claimed,  and  the  wild  animals 
will  go  miles  to  get  it,  so  we  think  it 
good  for  rabbits.  Some  keep  rock 
salt  always  in  the  hutches.  This  is 
all  right  if  it  is  clean,  but  the  best 
way  is  to  get  dairy  salt,  which  is  quite 
cheap  when  sold  by  the  pound,  and 
sprinkle  in  small  quantities  on  the 
grain  or  mash.  This  is  a  cleaner  way 
than  any  other  and  the  rabbits  do  not 
require  much  salt. 

A  handful  of  linseed  meal  once  a 
month  is  a  splendid  conditioner.  It 
should  be  given  a  little  oftener  when 
preparing  for  the  showroom,  but  not 
too  much,  as  it  is  loosening.  Beet 
pulp  mash,  in  the  sugar  country,  is 
cheap  and  good.  Pulp  must  be  soaked 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  mixed  with 
bran  and  a  little  alfalfa  meal  into  a 
mealy  mash  and  fed  to  young  and  old 
— all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Formula  for  beet 
pulp  mash:  one  part  beet  pulp,  four 
parts  water,  one  part  alfalfa  meal, 
one  part  brain,  and  a  little  salt,  mixed 
into  a  crumbly  mash.  Never  feed  it 
sloppy. 

Feeding  the  Back. 

In  feeding  the  buck  that  is  being 
used  for  breeding,  care  must  be  used 
in  keeping  him  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. Remember  barley  is  heating  and 
fattening.  Oats  are  better,  and  when 
he  is  being  used  to  the  limit  raw  eggs 


occasionally  mixed  with  bran  and 
bread  will  keep  him  in  good  condi- 
tion. He  should  not  be  mated  more 
than  twice  a  week. 


WINTER  EGGS  WILL  BE  HIGH. 


Unless  the  storage  men  have  made 
a  big  mistake  in  their  calculation, 
fresh  eggs  will  sell  for  80  cents  next 
winter.  These  men  are  now  putting 
eggs  away  at  the  highest  prices  on 
record,  and  their  coolers  are  steadily 
filling.  They  are  buying  at  a  price 
which  means  that  these  storage  eggs 
must  sell  for  71  cents  in  order  to  show 
even  a  small  profit,  and  this  price 
calls  for  about  an  80-cent  market  for 
fresh  eggs. 

The  reason  prices  have  held  up  so 
well  this  season  is  that  New  York  has 
taken  a  large  part  of  our  surplus  and 
has  moved  it  on  to  Europe.  Califor- 
nia white  eggs  have  found  a  place  in 
the  New  York  market  and  are  now 
quoted  on  that  exchange.  Evidently 
storage  men  think  that  Eastern  mar- 
kets will  continue  to  absorb  our  sur- 
plus, for  here  at  home  consumption 
has  not  increased.  At  first  the  con- 
sumers were  surprised  at  the  high 
prices  of  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  generally  one  of  the 
cheapest  foods.  A  little  later  they  be- 
came wrathful  and  refused  to  buy 
such  a  luxury,  but  the  price  stayed 
high,  and  apparently  the  consumers 
have  been  broken  in  at  last,  and  with 
everything  else  sky-high,  they  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  price 
of  eggs  is  no  worse  than  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  commodities. 

Still  they  are  asking  when  the  price 
will  come  down.  We  might  point  to 
the  fact  that  egg  prices  compare  very 
favorably  with  other  food  prices;  in 
fact,  at  present  prices  eggs  and  milk 
furnish  our  cheapest  nutriment.  Also 
we  might  mention  that  the  dollar  of 
today  is  worth  in  purchasing  power 
only  50  cents  of  the  dollar  of  a  few 
years  ago.  While  he  war  was  on  the 
Government  kept  prices  from  soaring, 
but  now  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  doing  the  price  fixing,  and  as  long 
as  the  present  demand  continues 
prices  are  liable  to  keep  up.  That  is, 
provided  production  does  not  in- 
crease. We  should  take  into  consid- 
eration that  the  hatcheries  report  the 
greatest  business  in  their  history. 
When  the  pullets  hatched  this  spring 
begin  laying  next  winter,  perhaps  the 
demand  will  not  keep  pace  with  this 
increased  production,  but  the  storage 
men  must  know  pretty  well  what  the 
future  will  be,  and  when  they  will 
put  eggs  in  the  coolers  at  present 
prices  it  is  pretty  safe  to  bank  on  80 
cent  eggs  next  winter. 


START  CHICKS  ROOSTING  EARLY. 


Early  roosting  is  desirable,  for  when 
combined  with  plenty  of  exercise  and 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  brooder  house,  it  tends  to 
promote  rapid  feather  growth.  At  first 
the  roost  should  be  placed  not  more 
than  a  foot  above  the  floor,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  some  of  the  chicks 
will  start  roosting  even  before  the 
heat  is  discontinued  in  the  hover. 
This  early  roosting  helps  to  carry  the 
chicks  over  the  critical  period  between 
artificial  heat  and  full  feather,  when 
they  are  most  likely  to  crowd  at  night 
and  become  overheated  or  smothered. 
These  conditions  mean  a  check  in 
growth  and  they  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against. 


Avoid  sloppy  or  wet  feeds.  Keep 
the  brooder,  litter  and  chicks  always 
dry.  Wet  litter  and  feeds  or  damp- 
ness in  the  brooder  are  perhaps  the 
worst  enemies  the  chicks  could  have. 
Don't  put  chicks  of  different  ages  in 
the  same  brooder.  Don't  keep  the 
chicks  in  the  same  runs  as  the  old  or 
mature  stock.  Fed  regularly  all  the 
chicks  will  clean  up  but  don't  over- 
feed. Keep  the  brooder  clean  and 
free  from  mites,  and  the  chicks  free 
from  lice. 


TO  INCREASE  PROFITS. 

Do  you  know  that  your  eggs  will  be 
worth  more  money  if  you: 

1.  Produce  infertile  eggs  by  remov- 
ing the  roosters  from  the  flock  in  the 
summer  time?  / 

2.  Provide  clean  nests  and  keep 
eggs  clean? 

3.  Do  not  wash  eggs,  as  water 
opens  wide  the  pores? 

4.  Gather  the  eggs  twice  daily  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  prevent  them  from 
being  heated  by  the  hen? 

5.  Keep  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
away  from  flies  and  preserve  fresh 
egg  flavor? 

6.  Market  them  at  least  twice  each 
week,  as  summer  heat  stales  eggs 
quickly? 

7.  Insist  that  they  be  bought  on  a 
quality  graded  basis? 

Remember— every  egg  you  ship  or 
sell  must  be  fit  for  human  food. 


Mites  will  always'  find  their  way 
into  a  brooder  or  brood  coop  sooner 
or  later  if  means  are  not  taken  to 
keep  them  out.  Go  over  the  inside  of 
your  coop  every  week  after  the  warm 
days  come  with  crude  carbolic  acid 
and  kerosene — one  part  acid  to  from 
five  to  ten  of  kerosene.  Disinfect  the 
brooders  before  each  new  hatch  is 
put  in  and  oftener  if  you  suspect  the 
presence  of  mites. 

Poultry  Breeders*  Directory 


YOU  ABE  NOT  TOO  LATE — Our  early 
maturing',  winter  laying  strains,  May,  June 
hatch  develop  quickest  into  protitable  win- 
ter layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  lour, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  $31."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Reds; 
Anconas;  Rocks;  Minorcas;  Orpingtons ;  clear- 
ing customers  $5.  Valuable  circular  with 
proof  free.  70,000  egg  hatcheries  supply- 
ing chicks.  Thousands  shipped  promptly, 
below  ordinary  chicks.  Eggs;  Half  price. 
Hatcheries  overflowing.  Breeders  (Pullets), 
Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
THE   MISSION  HATCHERY 

Can  now  supply  for  May  and  June  delivery, 
WHITE.  BROWN,  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
Baby  chicks  of  quality  breeding,  hatched 
right,  and  priced  right,  and  shipped  to  arrive 
safely.  Express  or  parcel  post.  Large  or 
small  lots.  Also  booking  orders  for  late  May 
and  June  delivery.  Barred  and  White  Rocks; 
Black  and  White  Minorcas. 

Circular  and  prices  for  the  asking. 

The  Mission  Hatchery,  Box  27,  Campbell, 
California. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventuaUy  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  deliver^ 
of  fuU  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  $15;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street,   Petaluma.  California.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 
large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  eta  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$5  per  $15;  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton,  California. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  i layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  ma  tings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Cbas. 
H.  Vodden  Box  396,  Los  Gatos.  California. 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
puUet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  &  P. 
M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
CHICKS,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Set- 
tings— 1000's — hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  Hogan- 
ized heavy  layers.  Stock,  eggs,  Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm.    Sunnyvale,  California,  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Rose  and  single 
comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching  eggs  from 
220-egg  record  layers.  Cockerels,  rose  and 
single  comb.  Pens.  Improve  your  color,  type, 
and  egg  capacity.  Write  for  mating  list. 
Win.  Larm,  3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown,  White  and  Bufl  Leghorns  from  Posran- 
ized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobener  Poultry 
Ranch.   Washington   Ave.,   San   Jose.  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 
California.  ___ 

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Line  bred  for  20  years  Oldest  flock 
on  Pacific  Coast.  Hogan  System  for  15  years. 
Eggs  $3.00  and  $5.00  for  15,  $12.00  and 
$15.00  per  100.  Limited  number  of  breeders 
for  sale:  write  for  "prices  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Road.  Agncw.  Santa 
Clara  Co.,  Cal.    Telephone  S.  J.  5205  R  5. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  fo'  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  batching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  WiUard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California.  ( 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  EXCLUSIVE- 
LY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hoganized 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  chrr  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Rosedalo  Poultry 
Farm,  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  season  ends 
June  1st.,  except  for  special  orders.  A  few 
chicks  stiU  available  for  later  part  of 
May — leading  varieties.  B.  M.  Archibald. 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  California. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— Bv.-r.v 
week,  good  strong  youngsters  from  ilno  lay- 
ers. Also  other  varieties.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery 
Palo  Alto. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  baa 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  aU  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  California. 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS — Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed, 
Route  C.  Box  36-B.  San  Jose,  California. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hoganized  ~  White  Leg- 
horns, utility  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Ancouas,  and  Blue  Andalu- 
sians.  Free  circular.  McDonald  Poultrj 
Ranch,  King  Road.  San  Jose,  California. 

CBOLEY'S  BED  STAB  CHICK  FEED^Cali- 
fornia's  standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc  .,  8th  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

BABY  CHIX  B.  I.  BEDS 

My  speciality.  Bred  for  eggs,  size,  color. 
Hens  on  free  range  means  strong  chix.  Price 
right.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Box  360.  Camp- 
bell, California. 

MODEL  POULTBY  FABM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.  W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.  Corning.  Calif. 

BABBED  PLYMOUTH  BOOK  EGGS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  LaytonviUe.  California.. 

FOB  SALE — Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  $5.00  per  setting  of  13 
eggs.  Book  your  orders  early.  Albert  E.  Bal- 
mer,  Alhambra  Valley,  Martinez,  California 

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown,  White  Leghorns! 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  areolar.  Percy 
Ward,  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale.  California 

GOLDCROFT    BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Whv 

ners  San  Jose  show.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S  "BRED-TO-LAY"  Hogarnze<i 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Socks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs;  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  California. 

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  sprinc 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  B.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres.  California.  

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns — 
Bred  to  standard  and  to  lay.  $15  per  100. 
MAHAJO  FARM.  P.  O.,  Box  597,  Sacra- 
mento, California. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps.  

BUFF  OBPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California.  

FOB  SALE — Guinea  eggs  $3.00  per  17 
eggs.  Pigeons:  Extra  fine  birds  $1.75  to 
$2.50  per  pair.  E.  A.  MeKinley.  B.  F.  D.. 
Ukiah.  Cal  

PIT  GAME  CHICKENS  that  are  game.  Also 
eggs  for  hatching.  Frank  McMann,  689  32nd 
St..   Oakland.  Calif.   


BABBITS. 

JOIN  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL 
BABBIT  Assn.,  and  get  real  information  on 
rabbit-raising.  We  issue  an  educational  bul- 
letin each  month,  which  is  free  to  members. 
Membership,  including  16  back  bulletins. 
$1.80.  H.  A.  Sanderson,  Secy.,  Eagle  Bock. 
California.  

SAN  FONG  BABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steel  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.  Sanborn  Young,  Los 
Gatos.  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — First  class  ntlhtj 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each, 
P.  R.  Caldwell.  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOB  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  B.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia,  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — We  specialize  on 
thoroughbred  does  bred  to  registered  bucks. 
Baker  Rabbitry.  Box  621,  Dixon. 


FOR  SICK  CHICKENS 

Preventative  nnd  enrativft  of  eoldn,  ronp,  mnUrr,  swelled 
head,  sorehead,  chicken  pox,limber  neck,  sour  crop  chol- 
rra,  bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.A.  Morley  of  GahVn,  Mich., 
Bays:  "HaveusodGermoznneMyrs  for chickonrmnil could 
rot  pet  aloof?  without  it."  Geo.  F.  Viekerman,  Rockdale, 
N.  Y—  says:  Have  used  Gormozone  12  yenrs;  the  bent  for 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Kluka,  Chieajro.  1M.» 
writes: "I  have  lost  but  lpigeonandrro  chickens  in  th«3yrs. 
1  have  been  using:  Germozone."  C.  O.  Petrain,  Moline,  III.: 
**I  never  had  a  sick  chick  oil  last  Reason."  Bernard  Horn- 
ing, Kirkuviile,  Mo.,  says:  "Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
oprknf  **  ;  Ralph  Worst,  Erie,  Pa,  say?:  "Not  a  case  of 
white  diarrhoea  in  3  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year. 
Good  also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock, 
GERMOZONE  is  soH  ireneralrr  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.  Wcmail  f roth  Omaha  postpaid  in 
dow  20c  75c  and  $1 .50  sizes.  Poultry  books  free 
QEOw  H.  US  CO-*  Stop*,  jag  OMAHA.  NEt> 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


SUPPOSE. 


Suppose  no  jolly  chaps  had  known 
What  books  the  boys  like  best, — 

No  Kingsley,  Scott,  or  Stevenson, 
No  Cooper  and  the  rest; 

Suppose  the  world  had  never  learned 

Of  Crusoe  and  his  isle; 
Suppose  the  clever  Robinsons 

Had  not  been  wrecked  in  style; 

Suppose  King  Arthur  and  his  knights, 

Don  Quixote  and  the  Cid, 
Had  been  without  a  chronicler 

To  tell  what  feats  they  did; 

Suppose  corsair  or  buccaneer 

Were  a  forgotten  word; 
Suppose  of  Indians  or  scouts 

No  boys  had  ever  heard; 

Suppose  the  world  was  still  so  young 
Men  had  not  thought  of  books; 

Suppose  there  were  no  libraries, 
No  cosy  reading  nooks; 

Suppose  I  had  not  gone  to  school 

When  I  was  very  small; 
Suppose  I  knew  no  alphabet. 

And  could  not  read  at  all; 

Suppose — it  is  too  horrible 

To  think  it  might  be  true! 
On  rainy  days  and  winter  nights 
What  could  a  fellow  do? 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown, 

in  the  Churchman. 


FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


He  was  my  next-door  neighbor,  as 
farmers  go;  and  a  year  ago  when  I 
shook  hands  and  wished  him  good 
luck  it  is  no  misstatement  to  say  that 
my  throat  was  tight  and  my  voice  was 
not  quite  as  steady  as  a  man  would 
wish.  Our  goings  and  comings  are 
never  merely  casual  in  the  country, 
and  when  the  boys  left  for  France  the 
day  was  indeed  marked  in  our  books 
and  in  our  hearts. 

And  now  he  was  back.  "Home 
from  the  wars" — that  old  phrase  that 
never  was  meant  for  the  new  conti- 
nent until  this  Spring.  Back  with  the 
service  ribbon  and  the  French  Cross 
on  his  jacket,  and  a  golden  wound 
chevron  on  a  sleeve.  Went  away  a 
boy,  and  came  back  a  man — as  they 
all  do.  Tickled  to  get  back,  full  of 
every  little  detail  of  home  affairs,  and 
yet  talking  to  you  with  a  somber  look 
in  his  eyes,  a  sort  of  deep,  inner 
knowledge  as  of  a  man  before  whom 
the  great  book  of  life  has  been  opened 
wide.  You  see  that  look  in  the  eyes 
of  these  boys  who  went  through  the 
mill  in  France. 

After  two  or  three  days  I  had  the 
chance  for  a  good  visit  with  him.  We 
sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked  and  ate 
good  Baldwin  apples  for  an  evening. 

"Tell  me,  John,"  I  said  after  a  while, 
"something  about  the  French  farmers. 
What  do  you  think  about  the  country 
people  over  there?  And  what  are  the 
average  farm  conditions?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  Frenchman 
makes  a  good  farmer.  That  is,  he  is 
a  conservative  farmer;  he  plays  the 
game  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Jacques  thinks  of  his  old  age  and  of 
his  children  and  of  his  grandchildren 
every  time  he  fits  a  field  for  planting. 
He  doesn't  exploit  the  soil  because  he 
can't  and  get  away  with  it.  If  he  is  a 
soil  robber  he  knows  that  he  or  his 
family  will  suffer  later.  For  with  them 
the  farm  is  a  permanent  game.  Not 
the  moving  and  shuffling  around  in 
and  out  of  farming  over  there." 
"Pretty  intensive  thing,  as  a  rule?" 
"Yes;  what  I  saw;  pretty  intensive 
Thirty  to  40  acres  to  the  farm,  all  un- 
der cultivation;  potatoes,  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  flax,  milk,  fruit,  and  so  on.  Whole 
families  work  in  the  fields — old  men, 
women,  children.  We  think  we  know 
what  farm  work  means  here,  but  we 
don't  Perhaps  our  grandfathers  did, 
before  the  days  of  all  kinds  of  machin 
ery.  Over  there  it's  that  same  thing 
that  our  grandfathers  knew;  hand  la> 
bor— work  that  depends  on  outlay  of 
human  muscle  for  results.  A  very 
hard  life,  on  the  average." 
"Old,  old  game,  isn't  it?" 
"Yes,"  answered  John,  gazing  con 


templatively  at  the  fire. 

"An  old,  old  game.  The  evidences 
of  that  are  on  every  side.  You  realize 
directly  that  the  farmer  in  Western 
Europe  is  a  man  moving  in  a  long- 
worn  groove.  The  system  is  old  and 
settled  and  rigid.  The  French  farmer, 
as  a  rule,  lives  on  land  that  his  fore- 
fathers were  farming  when  Columbus 
was  trying  to  raise  capital  for  a  voy- 
age west.  He  works  the  way  he  does, 
saves  the  way  he  does,  fights  the  way 
he  does,  because  an  ironclad  system 
of  things  for  a  thousand  years  has 
taught  him  that  no  other  way  can  sur- 
vive. From  the  days  of  the  cradle  it 
has  been  instilled  into  him  that  he 
will  have  to  fight  for  his  life  straight 
through  to  the  grave.  Too  many 
people;  too  little  land;  too  great  a 
concentration  of  industry,  and  so  on. 
Makes  farming  and  everything  else  a 
sink-or-swim  proposition  every  min- 
ute. Fairly  takes  your  breath  to 
watch  those  people  work.  An  average 
American  farmer  would  have  to  go 
some  to  hold  his  own  the  way  they  do 
things  in  France." 
"But  they  get  results,  don't  they?" 
"Yes,  they  get  results.  But  it's  at  a 
tremendous  cost  of  human  energy.  In 
France  probably  one  man  feeds  three. 
Here  one  man  feeds  about  four,  as 
population  runs  in  general.  Here  we 
do  everything  with  the  idea  of  con- 
serving man  labor;  land  we  have 
plenty  of. 

"Over  there  they  do  everything  with 
the  idea  of  conserving  land — men  are 
a  good  deal  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper  than  land.  They  get  big 
yields  per  acre.  Last  October  where 
I  was  billeted,  in  Western  Finisterre, 
they  turned  out  400  bushels  of  pota- 
toes to  the  acre.  And  oats  went  90 
bushels,  wheat  60  bushels,  and  so  on. 
I  saw  hay  in  midsummer  that  I  knew 
would  cut  close  to  four  tons  to  the 
acre.  Big  yields,  tremendous  yields 
in  some  places.  But  all  harvested  by 
hand — hand  labor,  every  bit  of  it.  I 
saw  a  few  Yankee  reapers,  but  grain 
all  thrashed  by  hand.  Beans  same 
way.  Potatoes  dug  out  with  old 
wooden  hooks — and  they  were  in  level, 
fine  soil  where  an  American  potato 
digger  would  walk  through  and 
throw  them  off  by  the  bagful!  Women 
and  children  in  the  fields  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  Of  course,  it  was  war. 
But  those  people  were  doing  work 
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Our  store  comprises 
five  adjoining  build- 
ings,— 35  floors — ex- 
clusive of  warehous- 
ing and  manufactur- 
ing industries, — mat- 
tress-making, uphol- 
stering, carpet,  win- 
dow-shade and  drap- 
ery work-rooms.  An 
entire  factory  is  re- 
quired to  supply  de- 
mand for  our  famous 
"Quality-Reed"  furni- 
ture. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


LONG  TERM 


LOW  RATE 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  borrower 
repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  Interest  payment 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

For  information  apply   to  the   nearest   National  Farm  Loam 
Association,  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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they  were  used  to — same  thing  they'd 
been  doing  all  their  lives. 

"The  peasant  homes  show  the  same 
old  fight  for  life.  Everything  saved, 
pinched,  grubbed  out  to  the  last 
notch.  Cows,  pigs,  chickens,  all  kept 
and  coddled  and  watched  over  like  the 
family.  Kept  almost  in  the  house — 
stables  always  tacked  on  the  rear, 
closer  even  than  our  New  England 
stables.  Stock  tended  like  children; 
loss  of  a  pig  a  historic  family  trag- 
edy. And  manure!  Sometime  we're 
going  to  understand  the  value  of 
stable  manure.  You  ought  to  watch 
those  French  women  scrape  it  up  in 
buckets  and  pile  it  out  in  the  front 
yard  to  be  composted.  Every  scrap 
saved,  and  the  stable  washed,  and  the 
wash- water  saved!  Great  sight  to 
walk  down  the  street  of  one  of  those 
little  peasant  villages  and  see  the 
steaming  manure  piles  in  every  front 
yard.   Great  smell,  too! 

"Thrift,  that's  the  word.  Thrift 
carried  to  the  last  ultimate  possi- 
bility. Why,  you  and  I  were  brought 
up  in  thrifty  families;  but,  honestly, 
it  made  me  feel  like  a  life-long  prodi- 
gal to  see  that  game  in  Central 
France.  Everything  intensified  by  the 
war,  of  course;  but  only  intensified, 
not  different.  The  evidence  is  every- 
where that  what  they  were  doing  last 
year  they  have  been  doing  in  the 
main  for  five  centuries.  An  old,  old 
system;  a  hard  one;  a  rigid,  ironclad 
one." 

"But  the  French  peasant  as  a  type — 
isn't  he  a  pretty  upstanding  sort? 


[Wr    COLORED  5.  NATURAL 

VARNISHES 

Chi-Namel  varnishes  are  for 
new  and  old  hard  or  soft  wood, 
imparting  highly  protective  lus- 
trous surfaces  equal  to  "factory- 
finishes.  "  Being  self-leveling, 
they  can  be  applied  by  anyone 
without  laps  or  brush  marks. 
Tough,  elastic,  waterproof. 
Cost  least  by  the  square  foot 
on  account  of  great  covering 
capacity. 

VISIT  THE  NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL  STORE 

where  in  5  minutes  you  can  learn  how  to 
re-finish  everything  in  the  home  and 
save  the  expense  of  re-furnishing.  It's 
a  progressive  store — look  for  the  sign — 
if  you  don't  find  one  readily  write  us. 


THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO..  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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MORE   LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

VT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter   than    the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light    made.    Costs  less 
than  one- third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.    Safer  than  the  safest 
|[oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spUl — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a,  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-B.  P. 
COLE    LITE    &    SALES  ""(CO. 

216-18-20   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms   324  S.   Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
killa  all  flies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
l^^\w&3^GlYJbaMfo?*m.  m\  cheap.  Lasts  all sea- 
&i^£sBv£xf%*k&*OB&  son.  Made  of  metal, 
)*can't  spill  or  tip  over; 
'will  not  soil  or  injure 
Fapythine.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  11.25. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


We've  always  heard  that  the  peasant 
stock — the  small  farm  owners — were 
the  backbone  of  France." 

John  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
With  hands  clasped  behind  his  head 
he  gazed  upward,  his  eyes  somber  and 
reflective. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "an  upstand- 
ing, virile  type.  And  that  doesn't  ex- 
press it.  He  is  really  wonderful — 
marvelous!    Literally  the  backbone." 

Again  he  paused  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,  my  hat  is  off  to  them.  They 
know  how  to  fight,  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  trench.  They've  been  trained  in 
a  long,  hard,  harsh  school.  It's  a 
fight  all  the  time  they  live — and  no 
more  chance  for  weaklings  than 
there  is  in  a  thicket  of  young  pine 
trees. 

"It's  a  little  pathetic  to  me,  who 
never  saw  Europe  before.  I  never  un- 
derstood anything  about  conditions 
over  there;  the  magazines  have  al- 
ways held  up  the  French  and  German 
farmers  to  us  as  models — because 
they  grew  so  much  more  food  per 
acre.  The  blood  and  muscle  that 
those  people  have  to  put  into  it  never 
figured  much  in  the  magazine  stories. 
But  after  America,  to  see  the  way  they 
do  it  over  there!  It  sort  of  takes 
your  breath  away  to  see  what  agri- 
culture means  in  the  old  countries, 
where  things  have  settled  into 
grooves  after  centuries  and  centuries 
of  increasing  population  and  inten- 
sity of  living.  It's  a  hard,  stern  game, 
I  tell  you,  and  a  case  of  'devil  take 
the  hindmost.' 

"The  greatness  of  America,"  he 
said,  musingly.  "It's  been  like  a  gi- 
gantic sermon  to  me,  and  to  a  great 
many  thousand  other  boys.  This  year 
in  Europe  has  taught  us  a  little  of 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American.  To 
belong  to  a  country  where  land,  and 
resources,  and  wealth,  and  opportun- 
ity, lie  open  to  a  man  for  the  taking! 
I  don't  wonder  any  more  at  the  tide 
of  immigrants  from  the  old  world. 
All  I  wonder  is  how  any  'fatherland' 
or  'motherland'  can  hope  to  retain  any 
affections  of  men  who  have  once  set- 
tled in  this  country  and  found  out 
what  it  means  and  is. 

"The  greatness  of  America — that's 
what  it  all  sums  down  to,  especially 
our  fundamental  greatness:  land. 
My  hat  is  off  to  those  farmers  over  in 
France,  but  I  have  to  pity  'em  in  the 
same  breath." — A.  B.  Geung,  in  Rural 
New  York. 


FLOWER  BEDS. 


Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
have  small  plots  of  ground  for  flowers, 
the  care  of  which  they  must  assume 
themselves. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  plant  seeds, 
but  if  there  is  a  desire  for  quick  re- 
sults, try  purchasing  the  rooted 
plants.  If  transplanted  carefully,'  they 
hardly  show  the  effect  of  the  change 
and  they  may  be  placed  where  desired 
so  that  blooming  effects  can  be  se- 
cured readily. 

All  the  old  time  favorites  are  much 
in  vogue  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
been  so  improved  upon  that  they  seem 
only  like  distant  relatives. 

If  a  child  has  a  garden  all  his  own, 
he  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  work  out 
color  schemes  and  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment, instead  of  carrying  out  some 
one  else's  orders. 


ASPARAGUS  RECIPES. 


Boiled  Asparagus— Wash  and  scrape 
the  asparagus  and  cut  off  the  tough 
ends.  Cook  both  the  ends  and  the 
asparagus  in  rapidly  boiling  salted 
water;  drain,  saving  the  water  and 
tough  ends  for  soup.  Place  the  as- 
paragus on  slices  of  toast  and  serve 
with  a  drawn  butter  or  Hollandaise 
sauce. 

Asparagus  with  Eggs — Boil  the  as- 
paragus in  bunches  to  keep  from 
breaking.  When  done,  cut  off  ends 
and  lay  in  a  deep  pie  plate  with  butter, 
salt  and  pepper.  Beat  four  eggs  sepa- 
rately to  a  stiff  froth,  add  two  table- 
spoons of  milk.  Pour  evenly  over  the 
asparagus.  Bake  until  the  eggs  are 
set. 


Father:  Joe,  why  do  you  suppose 
that  old  hen  persists  in  laying  in  the 
coal  yard? 

Joe:  Why,  father,  I  think  she  has 
seen  the  notice:  "Now  is  the  time  to 
lay  in  coal." 


EXTRA  WEAR 

in  Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

THE  farmer  is  the  real  judge  of  tires.   He's  the  fellow — driving 
over  all  sorts  of  roads — who  really  puts  tires  to  the  test.  So  we 
take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  choose 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

These  Racine  Tires  are  scientifically  designed  for  country  road 
service.  They  have  49%  more  side- wall  strength,  so  ruts  won't 
hurt  them.  They  have  the  specially  patterned  tread,  bridged  up  to 
the  center.  The  "Country  Road"  is  a  rugged  tire— built  to  stand 
hard  knocks.  And  it's  Extra  Tested — all  Racine  Tires  are.  A  special 
extra  test  protects  each  stage  in  manufacture.  This  extra  care 
means  extra  wear  when  these  tires  go  on  your  car. 

Use  Racine  Tires  and  save  money. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 


Racine  Rubber  Company 

Makers  alto  of  Racine  "Multi-Mile" 


Racine,  Wisconsin 

Cord  Tiret 


CINE 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanitary 
Perfeet 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 

REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particulars  and  price* 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 
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Market  Comment 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Fissures   Given   Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Producer*. 


liutter  Moving  Eastward. 

A  carload  of  butter  has  been  ship- 
ped to  New  York  by  fast  express 
Horn  Tulare  county — first  this  year. 

Oregon  Prunes  UM  Cents. 

A  despatch  from  Oregon  says  that 
75  per  cent  of  Oregon's  prune  crop 
has  been  contracted  at  14%  cents  a 
pound. 

$75  a  Ton  for  Sonoma  Apples. 

Healdsburg  reports  claim  $75  a  ton 
for  apples  of  the  1919  crop,  which 
promises  to  be  a  record  one  in  qual- 
ity as  well. 

Hog  Market  Goes  the  Limit. 

Twenty-one  dollars  and  ten  cent 
per  hundred  weight  for  hogs  was  a 
new  record  established  in  Chicago 
last  week.  A  reaction  is  looked  for. 

Apples  Advance. 

Prices  for  California  Newtown  Pip- 
pins have  advanced  from  $3.50  to 
$3.75  a  box  and  in  some  small  lots 
and  in  some  small  lots  are  retailing 
at  $4- 

Fresno  Cotton  Brings  Good  Beturns. 

A  report  from  Fresno  County  an- 
nounces the  sale  of  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  county  (two  carloads)  at 
33  cents  a  pound  for  best  Durango 
and  25  cents  a  pound  for  short  and 
low  grades. 

Independents  Bid  High. 

It  is  reported  that  independent 
packers  are  offering  15  cents  for  dried 
peaches  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  a 
12-cent  base  for  prunes  in  the  Santa 
•  'Lira  Valley.  Eighteen  cents  are  of- 
fered for  apricots. 

Hay  It  Stay  Put! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Fanners'  Union  last  week,  a 
resolution  was  passed  crediting  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion with  putting  these  industries  on 
a  stable  paying  basis. 

strawberry  Growers  Have  an  Inning. 

The  strawberry  season  is  on  and 
steadily  increasing.  In  San  Francis- 
co $17  to  $21  a  chest  is  being  obtained 
—unheard  of  prices.  The  high  price 
is  said  to  be  due  in  some  measure  to 
impending  national  prohibition.  The 
soda  fountains  are  figuring  on  these 
berries  as  a  flavoring  in  the  substi- 
tute for  wines,  etc. 

Gratifying  Expansion. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  serves  8,000  vineyardists,  of 
whom  3,500  are  stockholders  and  the 
tonnage  handled  is  85  per  cent  of  the 
crop  of  California.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  seeded  raisins  go  into  one- 
pound  cartons,  the  balance  being 
packed  in  25-pound  boxes  bulk  for 
bakery  trade.  And  the  company's 
finances  are  flourishing. 

Basic  Priee  for  Wheat. 

Two  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents 
will,  it  is  assumed,  be  the  basic  price 
for  No.  1  northern  wheat  at  Chi- 
cago, according  to  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
National  Wheat  Administrator.  A  grad- 
uated scale  of  carrying  charges  will 
be  put  into  effect.  Barnes  assured 
the  trade  that  American  consumers 
will  not  be  asked  to  pay  more  for 
their  wheat  than  the  figure  at  which 
it  is  sold  for  export. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  May  7,  1019. 
WHEAT. 

The  following:  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle.  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  t.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 


Per  bushel — 

Ho.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2   2.16 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.16 

Do,  No.  2  2.18 

Do.    No.   3  8.09 

Recleaned.  per  ctl. — 

California   $4.30  04.40 

Early  Baart   None 


BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  strong  at  last  week's  quo- 
tations. No  purchases  of  large  quantities 
are  reported  this  week,  but  shipments  of  lots 
already  contracted  for  are  going  forward  reg- 
ularly. 

Feed   $2.5002.60 

Shipping-    2.60®2.75 

OATS. 

Oats  continued  steady.  They  depend  en- 
entlrely  upon  the  barley  market  and  the 
slightest  weakness  in  the  former  would  be 
immediately  reflected  in  the  price  of  oats. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $ 2 .30®  2. 40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 

CORN'. 

Corn  remains  unchanged.  There  is  some 
Egyptian  and  Milo  on  the  market,  but  abso- 
lutely none  of  the  choice  grade.  What  there 
is  here  is  more  or  less  rain  damaged,  and 
prices  for  it  are  subject  to  its  condition  on 
arrival  in  this  market.    Its  prices  range  from 


$2.60  to  $3.00. 

California  $3.25 

Egyptian,   choice   Nominal 

Itilo   Nominal 


HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2.288  tons  compared  to  2.464  the  previous 
week.  Receipts  for  the  past  two  weeks  have 
been  much  heavier  than  for  some  time  past 
and  probably  will  continue  that  way  for  a 
week  or  two  more,  as  much  of  this  hay  is 
being  brought  in  specially  to  fill  large  Gov- 
ernment purchases  recently  made.  New  Vol- 
unteer hay  is  being  harvested  in  many  sec- 
tions and  can  soon  be  looked  for  on  this 
market.  Weather  conditions  about  the  Bay 
sections  have  been  most  favorable  for  crops. 


No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  J17.00®  19.00 

No.  2  wheat,  per  ton   13.00  0  16  00 

Choice  tame  oat.  per  ton   17.00®  19.00 

Wild  oat.  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Barley  hay,  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    16.00 « 20.00 

Stock  hay.  per  ton   12.00®  14.00 

Barley  straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 


FEEDSTll  1  S. 

The  market  is  strong  and  advances  were 
made  on  all  three  of  the  principal  products — 
cracked  corn,  rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats. 
Alfalfa  meal  remains  unchanged. 

Cracked   corn   $66.00(568.00 

Rolled  barley    52.00®  53.00 

RoUed  oats    61.00®  62.00 

Alfalfa  meal    34 .00®  35 .00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  market  for  old  potatoes  is  dead.  Stocks, 
however,  have  been  fairly  weU  cleaned  up. 
Quotations  are  nominally  unchanged.  The 
market  for  new  potatoes  is  constantly  broad- 
ening under  a  good  demand.  Onions  are 
heavy  on  lack  of  shipping  demand.  Last  year's 
garlic  has  been  cleaned  up  and  the  new  crop 
is  just  appearing  on  the  market.  So  little 
has  yet  come  on  the  market  that  no  prices 
have  been  established  for  it.  Tomatoes  were 
not  plentiful  this  week  and  sold  at  higher 
prices.  Beans  and  peas  and  other  green  veg- 
etables are  now  arriving  in  constantly  increas- 
ing quantities  and  are  meeting  a  good  demand. 


String  beans  10®  20c 

Peas   4®7%c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack  $2.00®  2.75 

Asparagus   4  @  7c 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box   $1.00®  1.60 


Cucumber*,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00® 3.50 

English,  per  dozen   $2.60 

Eggplant,    per  lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c®  $1.25 

Celery,  crate    .  -  Nominal 

Spinach,   crate   50c@$1.00 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do,  Mexican   $3.00®  4.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   $1.00®  1.25 

Potatoes — 

Rivera   $2 .00® 2.40 

Oregon    2.00®2.40 

Washington    1.95  0  2.25 

Idaho    2.0002.40 

Garnets,  new  on  street   4%@5%c 

Other  new  on  street  3  %  ®  4  %  c 

Sweets,  per  sack  None 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian   Browns   $3.75  0  4.00 

Green  River  75c®  1.00 

Green  Alameda    2.00@2.25 

Garlic   Nominal 


BEANS. 

The  market  for  beans  was  much  better,  A 
good  demand  is  developing  and  prices  read- 
ily responded  to  the  demand.  While  the  de- 
mand this  week  was  principally  for  whites. 
Cranberries  and  Carbanzos  scored  the  best 
advances. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25®  6.40 

Blaokeyes  $3.40®  3.60 

Cranberry  beans   ...$5.5005.75 

Lima-  (south,  recleaned)    7.60 

Pinks    5.8060.10 

Mexican  Reds   4.75  0  6  25 

Tepary  beans    2  6002.75 

Garbanzos   11.75012.00 

Large    whites    0.0006.25 

Small  whites    0.76®  6.90 

POULTRY. 

While  there  were  few  changes  in  the  poul- 
try market  this  week,  the  tendency  is  down- 
ward. Shipments  are  keeping  up  well,  with  the 
demand  only  fair.  These  conditions  predicate 
lower  prices.  SmaU  broilers  have  about 
reached  the  bottom,  though  they  may  recede 
a  cent  or  two.  At  36  cents  or  less  this  de- 
scription can  be  put  Into  storage.  Medium 
and  large  broilers  may  be  lower  during  the 
coming  week.  Fryers,  however,  are  expected 
to  maintain  about  their  present  level. 


Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  30  0  38c 

do.    old   34  0  36c 

do.    dressed   42044c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  40  0  45c 

do.   1%    lbs  88®  40c 

do.  %   to  IVi  lbs   35®36c 

Fryers   52  ®  55c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   36  0  38c 

do.   Leghorn   36®  38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   48®  50c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38c 

do.    old.   per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65c 

Ducks,  young;   38c 

do.  old   36c 

Belgian   hares   15016c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00®  3.50 


BUTTER. 

Butter  market  continues  strong,  although 
the  high  of  the  week  and  the  close  is  only  a 
half  cent  above  last  week's  close.  The  New 
York  market  has  been  variable  during  the 
week,  although  today  it  advanced  2  cents 
over  yesterday's  quotation.  It  is  known  that 
some  shipments  of  butter  are  being  made  to 
the  Eastern  market.  An  interesting  compari- 
son of  receipts  in  this  market  for  the  month 
of  April  just  closed  and  April  of  last  year 
show  one  reason  for  the  continued  high  price 
of  butter.  The  receipts  in  San  Francisco  for 
April,  1919.  were  2.661.900  lbs.  and  for 
April  a  year  ago  the  receipts  were  3.128.600 
lbs.  As  last  year  was  a  dry  year  when  pro- 
duction was  not  up  to  normal,  a  falling  oft  of 
about  a  half-million  pounds  this  year  is  ex- 
plained only  by  the  supposition  that  ship- 
ments are  being  made  East  direct  from  points 
of  production.  The  formation  of  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Associations  and  the  centralization  of 
these  under  one  control  facilities  such  ship- 
ments. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   53  %  63  %  52      52      53  53% 

Prime  firsts  ....  Nominal 
Firsts    Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  continued  to  advance  this  week,  al- 
though there  was  a  drop  in  prices  at  the 
close.  Shipments  are  still  going  out  of  this 
market,  especially  to  the  north  and  south. 
Those  going  to  the  south  are  mostly  for  stor- 
age purposes,  but  those  going  north  go  into 
immediate  consumption. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   45  %  46      47%  47%  40%  46 

Extra  first  

Firsts   48%  43%  43%  45%  45%  45 

Ex.  pullets  43%  44      44%  45      43%  43 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  quiet.  Receipts  of  Oregon  are 
light  and  those  of  the  California  varieties  are 
just  about  enough  to  hold  the  market  steady. 


Fancy  California  fiats,  per  n>  28c 

First   26  Vic 

California  Y.  A.  fancy   30c 

Oregon    Y.    A  34c 

Oregon  Triplets   34  %c 

Monterey  cheese   22  %  ®  24c 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  becoming  less  active 
aa  the  stocks  in  storage  are  becoming  lower. 
Many  of  tho  apples  now  being  put  on  the 
market  are  not  in  the  best  condition.  Straw- 
berries are  now  coming  in  exclusively  in 
chests  and  it  is  believed  that  the  price  is 
about  as  low  as  it  will  go  this  season,  al- 
though some  dealers  say  that  they  expect  $10 
to  be  reached.    Cherries  began  to  come  into 

I  market  this  week,  the  first  variety  being  the 
purple    Guigne.       The  fresh    fruit  market 

i  should  now  show  more  variety  of  offerings 
as  the  season  advances. 


California  apples   $3.5004.00 

Northwest  apples    3. 60©  4. On 

Winter    pears    3.00®  4. OO 

Persimmons    None 

Loquats,  per  M>.  ,   8®  10c 

Strawberries,  chest   $11  00®  12.00 

do.  crate   None 

Cherries,  purple  Guigne   i  .$2,500  2  "  "> 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Navel  orange*  are  rapidly  going  off  the  mar- 
last  and  Valencia*  are    taking    their  pi  ■  • 
Mandarins  and  tangerines  will  not  last  murli 
longer.     The  market  is  steady. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.50  0  6.7.% 

Valencia    4.75®5.00 

Mandarins    3.6004.00 

Tangerines    3.5004.00 

Lemons,  fancy    4.0004.50 

do.    choice    3.50  04.00 

do,    standard    3.00  03  50 

Lemonettes    2.00® 3.00 

Grapefruit    2.5003  .10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  trade  is  still  waiting  for  the  as.-o.ia 
tion  to  name  prices  for  dried  prunes.  In  the 
meantime  the  buyers  are  bidding  against  each 
other  and  some  sales  have  been  made  at  12' . 
cents.  In  some  cases  green  prunes  are  beinir 
contracted  for  and  a  price  of  $100  a  ton  has 
been  offered  for  this  description  in  Sonoma 
county.  Peaches  are  unchanged  at  13%  to  14 
cents.  Prices  have  not  yet  been  named  on  the 
other  dried  fruits. 

RICK. 

There  is  possibly  still  some  rice  in  the  Stao- 
which  will  be  sold  aa  choice,  but  real  fancy 
has  all  been  disposed  of.  Damaged  rice  U 
moving  slowly.  The  reported  Government  or- 
der for  10.000  tons  of  damaged  rice  has  not 
yet  materialized.  The  new  crop  is  on  tin- 
way,  much  of  it  already  sprouting  in  many 
districts.  The  water  is  being  turned  on  with 
the  confidence  that  there  wiU  be  no  water 
shortage  this  year. 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  developed  no  new  fea- 
tures this  week.  Local  dealers  say  that  they 
are  making  no  offers  lor  the  rest  of  the  crop 
stiU  in  the  hands  of  bee  men. 

HIDES. 

The  market  for  country  bides  is  fairly 
strong.  For  light  hides  there  is  s  steady  de- 
mand. 

Wet  Salted— Native  steers  and  cows,  50 
lbs.  up.  16018c;  30  to  50  lbs.  up,  16®18c; 
kips.  15  to  30  lbs.  21022c;  calf  and  veal,  un- 
der 15  lbs.  31  ®32c;  bulls  and  stags.  13®  14c 

Horse  Hides— Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each. 
$5® $5. 50;  medium  prime.  $4  0  4.50;  small. 
$2.50@$3.50;  dry.  large,  prime.  $2.5003: 
dry.  medium.  $1  .lO'u  2.50;  colts  and  ponies. 
60c®  $1. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

in.  Angeles,  May  6th.  191» 
BUTTER. 

Butter  shipments  for  the  week  ending  show 
a  slight  decline,  since  reported  last  week.  It 
wiU  be  noted  that  prices  remain  stationary 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  offerings.  Re- 
ceipts for  week.  342.200  lbs. 


We  quote : 

California  extra  creamery  54c 

do.  prime  first   52c 

do.  first   51c 


EGGS. 

This  market  is  steady  with  prices  showinc 
an  advance  since  last  week.  The  demand  Is 
very  good  and  consumption  holding  up  well 
Receipts  for  week.  2.440  cases. 


We  quote:  • 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   48c 

do.  case  count    47c 

do,  pullets    46c 


POULTRY. 

Prices  in  this  market  remain  firm.  Ht  n- 
Broilers  and  Friers  are  in  rood  demand.  The 
consumption  is  mostly  local.  Receipts  only 
fair. 

Broilers.  1  to  1 VI   lbs  30c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs   Sw 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  35c 

Stags  and  olds  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkey   86  ©  40c 

Hens   33034. 

Ducks   .'  34  6  36c 

Geese   28c 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  prices  firm.  Kentucky  Wonders  im» 
on  the  market  and  selling  at  16c  and  1  ti 
Peas  steady.  Cauliflower  now  off  tho  mar- 
ket. Receipts  continue  fairly  heavy  anil  a 
good  demand  is  reported  for  all  staple-  -  - 
pedally  string  beans.  Summer  squash  show 
slight  decline  in  price,  also  rhubarb. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  80  lie 

Potatoes — 

Oregon  Burbank.  per  cwt  ....$2.26  02.40 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt  1.80Gi  -'on 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   $3.75  ti  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  40'"  I  Si 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt. . .  .H.001<  1  50 

White  Globe,  per  cwt  8  00 

Imperial  Valley  white  silver  wax. 

crate   $3.76®  0 -l.txi 

Imperial  Valley  Wax — yellow   $2.75 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.000-' 25 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   4.00  0  7  00 

Celery,  northern,  per  crate   8.00  6  9.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1.25 

Summer  squash — 

Imperial  Valley.  4  basket  crates  $1,000  I  10 

Asparagus,  per  lb  6®H«-.  . 

MKINC  BEANS 

Kentucky  Wonders  16*il*.c 

String.  Wax   110xl.c 

do.  Green  ~  14  *t  1 5c 

FRUIT. 

Deciduous  fruits  in  good  demand  with 
prices  firm.  Strawberries  declining  In  priori 
but  selling  well.  The  only  change  in  prieM 
in  this  market  to  report  since  last  we*-l.  i- 
on  strawberrii". 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples- 
Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack.  .$3.50  6 -I  76 

Baldwins.  Northwest  pack   3.26 

White   Pearmains.    4-tier   3.60  0  3  76 

Yellow       Newtown  Pippins. 


CALIFORNIA  STEERS  ON  EASTERN  MARKET. 

Encouraging  news  for  California  cattlemen  is  contained  in  tbe  report 
from  Kansas  City  that  Clay,  Bobinson  &  Company  sold  a  shipment  of 
steers  for  Bolnnd  Hill  of  Bakersfield,  at  the  following  prices: 


Av.  Wt.  No.  Animals  Per  o»t. 

1010  lbs.                        286  $15.50 

hiiii  lbs.                       228  1ZM 

S..0  lbs.                      170  14.-:. 

Mis  lbs.                        188  14.40 


Had  these  animals  been  heavier  it  is  believed  that  from  50  cents  to 
$1  store  per  cwt.  wonld  have  been  realized.  The  entire  lot  averaged  bnt 
26  months  in  age.  The  California  Cattlemen's  Association  is  preparing 
to  send  a  trainload  of  steers  to  Kansas  City,  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
It  will  he  the  initial  step  toward  stabilizing  the  pluttt-d  market  which  usu- 
ally prevails  In  California  in  early  summer  when  the  bulk  of  the  grass 
cattle  are  marketed.  The  animals  picked  for  this  shipment  will  be 
heavier  than  those  shipped  by  Mr.  11  ill,  weighing  1,020  pounds  or  more  on 
shipment.  Anyone  desiring  to  include  cattle  in  this  shipment  should 
correspond  uith  the  Association.  Its  office  is  at  320  .Sharon  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
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4-tier    3.25®  3.76 

Wlnesap.  loose,  per  lb  7&@8_c 

Roman  Beauties,  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3.50 @3. 76 

Txxiuats,  per  lb  7@16c 

St  rawbe  fries — 

;10  basket  crates,  fancy   $3.50  <a  4.00 

Poor  to  choice     $2.75@3.25 

ALFALFA  MARKET. 
The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  525 
Central   Building,   Los   Angeles,    furnish  the 
following  quotations.     Has  sold 

No.  1  Dairy  Alfalfa  $26.00 

Standard  Dairy    24.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    22.00 

P.  O.  B.  cars,  Los  Angeles.  The  above  is  for 
new  hay,  and  represents  actual  sales.  The 
market  is  firm  and  satisfactory. 

HAY. 

This  market  is  still  reported  to  be  very 
dull.  All  prices  remain  the  same  as  quoted 
a  week  ago.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
choice  alfalfa.    We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Bailey  hay,  per  ton  $2l.00@24.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   23.00 @ 25.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per   ton....  •ll.00@23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00® 24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

BKANs. 

There  is  very  little  moving.  The  market 
quotations  remain  firm  and  steady.  All  prices 
the  same  as  last  week. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $7.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  5.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Small  white    6.00 

Blackeyes,   per  cwt   3.00 

Tepary,    per   cwt   3.00 

COTTON  MARKET. 
.  .  NEW  YORK,  April  29. — Cotton  closed  very 
steady,  net  20  points  higher  to  8  lower.  Spot 
cotton,  quiet:  middling,  29.65c. 


Prices  on 

options  ranged  as 

follows : 

Option 

Open. 

High. 

Low. 

Close. 

 24.35 

24.30 

23.90 

23.95 

May 

 28.90 

28.90 

28.40 

28.65 

July 

 27.16 

27.29 

26.66 

26.98 

October   . . . 

 25.40 

25.55 

24.79 

25.06 

December 

 24.75 

24.99 

24.82 

24.60 

Special  Livestock  Market  Report. 


SPECIAL  LIVESTOCK  RF.FORT. 

San  Francisco,  May  7,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  large  movement  of  coast 
cattle  eastward  tends  to  stiffen  the  price  mar- 
ket, notwithstanding  a  local  demand  of  mod- 
i-ran- dimensions  only.  Receipts  are  adequate. 
In  the  East  cattle  are  lower. 
*lSteers— 

No.  1,  weighing  1000®  1200  lbs.  11%  @  12c 
do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs...  HVj@12c 
do,  thin   8@9%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9%  @10c 

do,  second  quality   8  %  ®  9c 

do.  common  to  thin    4@7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Oood  6®  7c 

Pair     5@6c 

Thin   4®  5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   12  >/ic<3>  _3c 

Medium   11®  12c 

Heavy   8%®llc 

SHEEP — The  supply  and  demand  equation 
continues  to  be  pretty  well  maintained.  There 
is  a  prospect  that  larger  supplies  will  ease 
the  price  situation.     Eastern  markets  slow. 

Milk  lambs   13  ®14c 

Yearlings   11%®  12c 

Sheep,  wethers   10%  @  11c 

do.  ewes   9@9%c 

HOGS — There  is  a  moderate  run  of  hogs 
only,  including  a  larger  proportion  of  soft 
stuff  than  is  desirable.  The  market  is  well 
maintained  and  prices  are  unchanged.  Today 
hogs  opened  20® 25c  higher  in  Chicago,  and 
higher  in  other  Bastern  markets,  but  are 
showing  signs  of  weakening.  • 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed.  100  to  150  18  %c 

do,  150  to  250   19  c 

do,  250  to  300   18  %c 

lIo.  300  to  400   18c 


Los  Angeles,  April  29.  1919. 
LIVESTOCK. 

CATTLE — Prices  in  this  market  are  un- 
changed. The  general  tone  of  the  market  is 
dull.     Only  fair  receipts. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs.  .  .$11.00®  13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers    9.50®  10.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.00® 9.00 

Canners   $6.00 

HOGS — No  change  in  prices  to  report. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  and  offerings  are  of 
good  quality.  Receipts  about  up  to  normal. 
Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  avr'ging  275@350  lbs. $16.00@17.00 
Mixed,  avr'ging  225  ®  275  lbs.  17.00®  18.00 
Light    18.00®  18.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent.  

ANNUAL  ANT  NUISANCE. 

Annually,  after  the  heavy  rains  are  over 
and  the  warm  weather  has  set  in.  the  most  ag- 
gravating of  pests,  the  ant.  comes  ready  to 
torment  and  even  overrun  the  household,  if 
proper  precaution  is  not  immediately  taken. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to 
rid  the  house  or  store  of  the  ant  nuisance. 
Now.  however,  its  extermination  is  an  easy 
matter.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  use  of  Kel- 
logg's  Ant  Paste,  which  was  discovered  by  a 
baker  nearly  seventeen  years  ago.  This 
paste  seems  to  have  a  supernatural  effect  over 
the  ant.  It  not  only  drives  them  out  of  the 
house  or  store  at  once,  but  seems  to  keep 
them  out  indefinitely  during  the  season.  Thou- 
sands of  testimonials  bearing  evidence  of  the 
great  efficiency  of  this  preparation  have  been 
received  by  the  manufacturers  since  itB  intro- 
duction. The  remedy  is  put  up  for  general 
use  under  the  name  of  Kellogg's  Ant  Paste, 
and  can  be  only  obtained  at  druggists.  You 
will  always  know  the  genuine  by  the  patent 
rattle-cap  on  the  bottle,  which  should  be 
always  looked  for,  owing  to  the  many  imita- 
tions now  on  the  market.  It  can  easily  be 
applied  by  using  a  little  on  the  end  of  a 
match  stick  and  spread  in  cracks  or  openings, 
at  windows  and  daors. 


SHEEP — This  market  continues  dull.  Prices 
unchanged.    A  slow  sale  is  reported, 
unchanged.    A  slow  sale  is  reported.    Per  cwt. 
f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Prime  wethers   $  9.50®  1050 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    10.00  f«  11 .00 

Lambs    14.00 <§  15.00 


Portland,    (Ore),  May  7 

CATTLE — 

Steers,  best   $13.00  ft- 13 

Good  to  choice   $11.00®  11 

Medium  to  good  $10.00®  11 

Fair  to  good  $  9.00®  10 

Common  to  fair   $  8.00®  9 

Good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers  $10.00®  11 

Medium  to  good   $  6.50®  7 

Pair  to  medium   $  4.50®  5 

Canners   $  3.00®  5 

Bulls   $  6.00®  8 

Calves   $  9.00  @  12 

Stockers  and  feeders   %  7.00®  10 

HOGS — 

Prime  mixed   $20.00  ff/' 20. 

Medium   mixed   $19.75®  20 

Rough  heavies   $18.00®  18 

Pigs   $17.75®  18 

SHEEP — 

Prime  lambs   $14.00®  15 

Fair  to  medium   $12.50®  13 

Yearlings   $11.00®  12 

Wethers   $  9.00®  10 

Ewes   $  7.00  @  11 


HIDES. 

The  market  for  country  hides  is  good,  with 
a  partiality  for  light  stock. 

Wet  Salted1 — Native  steers  and  cows,  50  lbs. 
up,  16®  18c;  30  to  50  lbs.  up.  16®  18c:  kips. 
15  to  30  lbs.  21;  calf  and  veal,  under  15  lbs., 
31®  32c:  bulls  and  stags,  13®  14c. 

Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each, 
$5@6.50;  medium  prime,  $3.50@4.50;  small. 
$1.00®  2.50.  < 


One  means  of  increasing  our  supply 
of  food  is  to  prevent  loss  from  hog 
cholera.  Keep  the  hog  house  and  lot 
clean.  This  is  important  in  prevent- 
ing outbreaks.  If  any  of  the  hogs 
show  signs  of  sickness  notify  the 
State  live-stock  sanitary  authorities, 
the  county  agent,  or  local  veterina- 
rian. Steps  taken  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  can  probably  prevent, 
loss,  but  if  delayed  many  hogs  may 
die. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

YUBA  ALL-AROUND  PLOW  FOR  SALE — 
cause  his  large  and  varied  financial  inter- 
caUy  new.  Has  only  been  used  one  season  to 
plow  sixty  acres  and  cost  $525.00  a  year  ago. 
Box  1510.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

FOR  SALE — SANDUSKY  TRACTOR — 10- 
20 — Plowed  only  110  acres:  in  best  conditirn. 
SeU  on  account  of  sickness.    Apply  Box  221, 

Riverbank,  California.   

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 60  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents.   

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa,  California. 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  CHEESE  FACTORY  at 
Woodbridge.  Calif.  Located  in  center  of  dairy- 
ing district.  For  sale  or  rent.  Inquire, 
Ralph  C.  Clark,  Lodi,  Calif.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — Three  2-unit  Empire  Milking 
machines,  nearly  new.  M.  S.  Garcia.  Route  1, 
Box  56,  Marysville,  California,  

SCALES  WANTED — Want  scales  that  will 
weigh  five  to  ten  tons.  Address  C.  F.  Waters, 
Paicines.  Cal.  

A  BARGAIN — For  sale,  eight-inch  centrif- 
ugal pump  with  pipe  and  fittings:  also  50 
h.  p.  electric  motor,  1200  revolutions,  220 
volts,  with  starter  complete.  All  in  good 
condition,  little  used.  Must  be  sold.  Apply 
to  Geo.  F.  Roberts.  Electrical  Supplies,  Marys- 
viUe.  Cal.  

TRACTORS  FOR  SALE — Holt  Caterpillar. 
30  H.  P.  Samson  Seive-Grip  10-25.  Good 
condition.  Call  and  see  them.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  E.  A  Dunipace,  Paicines.  near 
Hollister.  Cal  

BEES  FOR  SALE: — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee.  SJt;_Helena:_Cal:__ 

FOR  SALE — 32  H.  P.  FairbanksMorse 
Gas  Engine.  Guaranteed  perfect.  $600.  J.  J. 
Pottinger.  115  Main  St.,  San  Francisco.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — $4,600  Clear  104  acres — 60 
bottom,  8  bearing  orchard.  New  6-room  bun- 
galow and  6  other  buildings.  Spring  water 
under  pressure.  Auto  mail  route  and  Mat- 
tole  river  cross  place.  Fish  and  deer.  Mil- 
lion feet  saw  timber.  Plenty  rain  here.  Ideal 
home.    E.  T.  Gray  (owner).  Petrolia,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 15  acres  with  good  improve- 
ments. $1,000.  Deep  soil,  cheap  irrigation, 
%  mile  from  good  town  in  Stanislaus  Coun- 
ty. High  school  %  mile.  Will  sell  20  acres 
more  with  it  at  $250  per  acre.  Owner.  W. 
L.  Bone,  Escalon.  California. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  —  1943-aere  improved 
ranch,  Hodgeman  County,  Kansas.  Grain  and 
stock.  Fine  crop  prospects.  Big  oil  excite- 
ment in  county.  Price,  $50,000.  Mortgage. 
$10,000.  Want  California  ranch  partly  de- 
veloped, about  same  value.  Owners.  John  L. 
Wyatt,  3301  East  Anaheim  Road,  Long  Beach, 
California.   

FOR  SALE — Ideal  dairy  farm,  foothills.  80 
acres;  70  acres  under  irrigation,  25  acres 
white  clover  pasture,  7  acres  red  top,  1  acre 
barley.  19  cows.  Registered  Holstein  Frie- 
sian  bull.  14  hogs,  thoroughbred  Berkshires. 
2  horses.  AU  farm  and  dairy  implements,  fur- 
niture, chickens  and  turkeys.  M.  A.  Lauff, 
Browns  VaUey,  Cal.,  Owner. 

FOR  SALE — 40  acres  3%  miles  south  of 
Orland.  Glenn  county.  Price  $3200.  Terms. 
$1200  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  For  pratic- 
ulars  address,  Mrs.  Audrey  Simpson,  Dixon, 
Cal.  

TO  LEASE — 80  acres  near  Fresno,  part  to 
be  put  in  vines  each  year  for  use  of  land. 
Buildings,  water  and  implements  furnished. 
Route  F,  Box  348,  Fresno.  

AN  IDEAL  DAIRY  FARM — 314  acres,  136 
under  gravity  water.  Six  fields  with  water  in 
them  all.  Terms.  F.  W.  Rogers.  Palo  Cedro, 
Shasta  Co..  Cal. 


WOULD  BUY  hill  or  mountain  ranch.  Some 
level  land.  House.  Price  reasonable.  Full 
particulars.  Location.  Box  1520,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

GRAFTING  WOOD — Willson^s  Wonder  wS 
nut  for  sale  by  the  originator.  Never  has 
failed  a  heavy  crop  of  largest,  finest  nuts. 
Youngest  bearer.  Also  genuine  Franquette 
wood.  F.  C.  Willson.  Encinal  Nurseries,  Sun- 
nyvale,  Santa  Clara  county.  Calif.  

SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Plump  and  well  matured.  Free  from 
Johnson  grass.  Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa,  12  %c.  a 
pound  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  15c.  a  pound  for 
less.  Prices  quoted  on  carload.  T.  H.  Stice, 
M.  D.,  Napa.  California. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — Half  a  million,  best 
varieties,  grown  on  burned  over  soil  from 
reliable  seeds.  By  parcel  post,  prepaid,  50o 
per  100.  By  express,  $3  per  1,000;  10.000 
S25.00.    I.  F.  Tillinghast.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

SOUDAN  GRASS  SEED — Fine,  clean  seed — 
A  No.  1 — priced  reasonable.  Samples  sent 
on  request.  For  fuU  particulars  and  price.  J. 
W.  Schuster  &  Son,  Pond.  Kern  County,  Cal. 

FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious:  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  E.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena,  Calif. 


ONION  PLANTS — 1,000,000  California  Red. 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe.  The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  .California. 

STOCK  PUMPKIN  SEED — Good  germinal 
lion  and  any  amounts.  20c.  per  lb.  Aurora 
Seed  Mill,  Stockton,  California. 

HOIVI^~S^G_UM~SEEli^_ecleaned  select 
quality.  Price  15c,  f.  o.  b.  Holtville.  Chas. 
Bishop. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Fine  opportunity  for  expe- 
rienced man  with  some  money  to  take  charge 
of  dairy  on  shares.  Must  be  sober  and  in- 
dustrious.   Address  Box  C.  Maxwell,  Calif. 


/1LPHK 


PUMPING 
ENGINES 

194  to  28  H.  P. 

^ET  an  engine  for  pump- 
ing, chopping  feed  and 
other  farm  work  that  will  be 
as  good  in  five  years  as  the 
day  you  bought  it,  The 
Alpha  is  that  kind  of  an  en- 
gine. 

SEND    FOR  CATALOG 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
tie  Author  £ 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31  it  Street,  New  York 


VT*;.  v      -•  ■ 


— you'll  find  It  everywhere. 

Pioneer  Is  a  House- Whole  Word 

in  city,  town  and  country. 

PIONEER  means  SUPERIOR 
PIONEER  costs  LESS 
PIONEER  lasts  LONGER 
PIONEER  looks  BETTER 

Can  you  get  around  these  four  facts? 
Can  you  afford  to  use  any  other  roofing? 

Ask  your  Dealer 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  BEQUEST 

Pioneer  Paper  Company 

Manufacturers 
247-251  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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^yhe  uniform  of 

u  THE  UNIFORM  FLOUR 


The  perfect  loaf!  It  is  one  thing  to  hope  for  it.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  know,  in  advance,  that  you're  going  to  get  it ! 

And  this  is  the  assurance,  the  certainty,  that  comes  with 
every  sack  of  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour.  This  sack  is  the 
uniform  of  The  Uniform  Flour.  It  identifies  the  very  best  flour 
you  can  use  in  making  bread. 

And  not  because  we  say  so — but  because  scientific  tests  by 
expert  chemists,  manufacturing  tests  by  expert  millers,  practical 
tests  by  expert  home-bakers  —  all  combine  to  make  Sperry  Flour 
so  uniform  in  high  quality  that  you  may  be  sure,  in  advance,  of 
the  best  results  from  your  baking  and  cooking. 

Whether  you  buy  a  small  sack  or  a  large  sack  or  a  barrel 
of  Sperry  Flour — you  can  depend  on  its  absolute  uniformity. 
For  the  Sperry  trademark  on  the  Sperry  sack  is  an  assurance, 
a  mark  of  super-quality,  a  protection  in  every  home. 

Ask  for  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour — at 
the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 


lere  u  iA«  famoux  Sperry  Standard  Bread  Recipe  which  hat  proven  good  in  many 
ironical  kitchen  testt  by  our  home-baking  expert*.  It  will  insure  your  getting 


Bm 

practical  nucnen  tests  try  our  home-baking  expert,,  it  mill  injure  your  getting 
a  perfect  loaf  every  time  if  you  Kill  only  follow  the  directions  carefully. 


SPERRY  WHITE  BREAD 


1  cup  Boiling  Water 
1  tablespoon  ful  Melted  Shortening 
1  tablespoon  ful  Sugar 
Is  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  %  cup  of 
lukewarm  water 


1  Teaspoon  ful  Salt 
Between   J    and   3\i    eups  Sperry 
Flour 

All  measurements  should  be  level. 
Flour  should  be  sifted  before  meas- 
uring. 


METHOD  OF  PREPARATION 


Put  shortening,  sugar  and  salt  in 
boiling  water;  let  stand  until  hike 
warm.  Add  dissolved  yeast  and 
Sperry  Flour  gradually,  beating  well 
until  too  stiff  to  stir.  Then  turn 
on  moulding  board  and  knCad  in 
remaining  flour  until  mixture  is 
smooth  and  elastic  to  touch,  and 
bubbles  may  be  seen  under  the  sur- 
face. Return  to  well  greased  bowl, 
brush  dough  over  with  melted  short- 
ening, cover  and  allow  to  rise  in  a 
warm  place  to  twice  its  original 
bulk,  then  cut  down.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  through  and  turn- 
ing over  several  times  with  a  case 
knife.  Let  rise  again,  when  the 
dough  will  be  ready  to  shape  into 
loaves    or    rolls.     Place    in  well 


greased  pans,  having  them  about 
half  full,  lirush  over  loaves  or  rolls 
with  melted  shortening  or  milk,  let 
rise  again  to  double  its  bulk  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  forty-five 
minutes  for  a  medium  sized  loaf; 
twenty  minutes  for  rolls. 

This  quantity  is  for  one  loaf  of 
bread  and  with  the  amount  of  yeast 
given,  to  each  cup  of  liquid,  bread 
can  be  made  and  completed  in  about 
five  hours.  If  a  longer  period 
be  given  to  the  rising  process  less 
yeast  will  be  required.  One-fourth 
cake  to  a  cup  of  liquid  may  be  used 
if  bread  is  set  over  night.  In  either 
case  the  same  method  is  used.  Also 
the  liquid  can  be  half  milk  and  half 
water  or  all  milk  if  desired. 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


(All) 


U.  S.  A. 

Ten  mills  and  forty-one  distributing  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Sperry  Flour 


Sperry  Flour 


Tractor  Demonstration  Reports  in  this  Issue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAY  17,  1919 


LOS  ANGELES 


A  Chance  to  Investigate  Powe/ Farming 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


VER  AN  ACRE  per  minute  began  to  turn  over  at  the  shot 
which  started  1,520  tractor  motor-horsepower  pulling  2,740 
inches  of  plow  width  in  the  "general  demonstration"  of  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement  Association  May  7,  1919, 
"near  Sacramento.  Surely  that  subsoil  which  had  not  been 
tortured  with  man-made  implements  since  the  time  of  Noah  at  least,  must 
have  been  startled  from  its  long  sleep  by  the  compact  giants  sputtering, 
coughing,  humming,  and  growling  through  the  volunteer  grain  that  was 
soon  to  lay  its  heads  where  its  roots  had  been. 

Few  Tractors  Overloaded. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tractor  operators,  learning  from  pre- 
vious demonstrations,  did  not  attempt  too  big  a  load  for  their  tractors  in 
most  cases,  only  four  or  five  of  the  23  different  models  and  33  different 
makes  being  noticed  with  undue  loads.  These  tractors  were  rated  at  852 
drawbar  horsepower,  the  tendency  in  recent  ratings  being  to  consider  a 
trifle  over  half  of  the  .motor  horsepower  as  delivered  to  the  implements 
being  pulled.  An  increase  in  this  proportion 
is  justified  in  view  of  the  increased  number  of 
machines  using  Timken  or  Hyatt  roller  bear- 
ings or  ball  bearings  to  reduce  internal  fric- 
tion, and  also  to  the  increased  simplicity 
of  transmissions. 

Average  Inches  per  Horsepower.. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  inches 
of  plow  width  pulled  per  rated  drawbar 
horsepower  is  a  trifle  over  3.2.  This  figure 
would  have  been  considerably  bigger  if  the 
soil  had  not  been  bone  dry  and  if  the  six- 
inch  depth  which  all  machines  were  required 
to  plow  had  not  included  a  clay  plowpan, 
which  was  real  vicious  hardpan  in  places. 
Then  again,  in  the  effort  to  make  a  good 
job  of  turning  under  the  volunteer  grain,  a 
number  of  tractors  put  on  fewer  inches  of 
plows  in  order  to  plow  deeper  than  was 
required  by  the  rules.  There  was  no  rela- 
tion between  the  size  of  tractor  and  the 
inches  plowed  per  horsepower.  The  mid- 
western  tractor  buyer  would  expect  to  see 
double  this  number  of  inches  pulled  peV 
horsepower,  but  some  California  soil  is  nat- 
urally tougher  even  if  it  had  not  been  dried 
out.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  need  of 
Californians  to  buy  tractors  of  greater 
horsepower  than  seems  necessary.  Such  a 
conclusion  would  be  reached  anyway  by  tine 
familiar  with  the  "spottedness'  of  our  soils. 
In  this  field  of  a  little  more  than  a  section 
of  land,  there  were  various  spots  of  dif- 
ferent soils,  some  of  which  pulled  harder 
than  the  average  and  thus  required  laboring  of  the  engines  to  get  through 
them,  or  adjustment  of  plows  to  a  lesser  depth,  or  some  damaging  jerk- 
ing when  the  machines  got  stuck,  which  was  seldom  in  this  demonstration. 
a  notable  difference  in  the  quality  of  plowing  by  various  machines  was 
evident  to  the  discriminating  eyes  of  even  the  casual  visitors.  This  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  elsewhere. 

"General  Demonstrations." 
In  the  discussion  above  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  "general  demon- 
stration," which  occupied  the  morning  from  ten  o'clock  until  noon.  Such  a 
demonstration  was  held  each  day  from  Wednesday  until  the  close  of  the 
event,  May  11.  It  consisted  of  the  lining  up  of  all  tractors  engaged  in  this 
part  of  the  program  each  on  its  designated  plot  of  500  feet  depth  and  of 
six  feet  width  for  each  rated  drawbar  horsepower.  Half  of  the  machines 
were  on  each  side  of  a  turning  space  not  to  be  plowed  at  this  time.  At  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb  both  lines  charged  to  the  task  with  a  mighty  upheaval 
of  dust  and  noise,  each  one  staying  on  the  job  until  it  was  done,  and  giving 
an  incomparable  comparison  of  the  way  these  machines  all  did  the  same 
kind  of  work. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Chief  of  the  University  Farm  Agricultural 
Engineering  Division.  He  is  the  man  responsible  for  organiz- 
ation of  the  California  Tractor  and  Implement  Association, 
which  held  the  Demonstration  at  Sacramento  May  6  to  11,  1919. 
Prof.  Davidson  will  have  greater  opportunity  for  development 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  that  Division  for  ten  years  and 
to  which  he  wUl   return   .July   1.     California  is   the  loser. 


Individual  Demonstrations. 

But  the  general  demonstrations  were  only  one  magnificent  part  of  the 
great  tractor  and  implement  event.  Individual  demonstrations  were  held 
all  afternoon  of  each  day  doing  whatever  the  exhibitors  had  conceived 
would  attract  most  attention  to  the  useful  qualities  of  tractors  and  imple- 
ments. Details  of  many  of  these  stunts  will  be  found  in  our  other  columns. 
They  were  performed  on  ample  space  assigned  to  each  exhibitor  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  headquarters  tent,  including  water  and  resting  accommodations 
for  visitors  and  various  implements  and  machinery,  was  established  on 
each  plot. 

Individual  demonstration  plots  were  occupied  by  several  makes  of 
tractors  not  represented  in  the  general  demonstrations  and  by  several 
models  of  other  makes,  which  models  were  not  used  in  the  general  demon- 
strations. Then  there  were  numerous  extra  tractors  of  most  models  so 
that  many  activities  were  on  at  once  around  each  individual  headquarters. 
Tractor-driven  machines  were  in  operation  in  various  tents  as  mentioned  in 
detail  elsewhere.    Tractors  were  also  shown  in  various  stages  of  disarray, 

so  that  visitors  might  look  at  the  insides  of 
those  steel  draft  animals  the  better  to  know 
how  to  keep  their  digestive  apparatus  in  or- 
der and  their  joints  free  from  rheumatism 
and  strains. 

Tillage  and  Harvesting  Machinery. 

Many  separate  tents  were  occupied  by  ex- 
hibits of  tillage  implements  with  attendants 
explaining  unexpected  features  and  advan- 
tages of  the  various  makes.  Harvesting  ma- 
chinery was  especially  noticeable  because  it 
was  being  run  by  tractor  belt  power,  chop- 
ping alfalfa  in  one  case,  mowing  hay  in  an- 
other, unloading  bulk  grain  and  loading  it 
up  again  in  another,  and  threshing  pine 
planks  in  another  with  a  grain  thresher, 
while  combined  harvesters  were  operated 
empty  and  deep  subsoilers  were  operated  out 
of  sight. 

Trucks,  Trailers,  and  Accessories. 

A  main  source  of  attraction  was  the  big- 
gest tent  on  the  grounds,  filled  with  motor 
trucks,  trailers,  motor  and  tractor  acces- 
sories of  many  kinds,  oil  displays  in  which 
visitors  were  shown  unsupposed  properties 
of  lubricating  oils  and  came  away  knowing 
better  why  their  gas  motors  work  or  don't, 
and  some  other  surprises,  by  which  visitors 
were  well  paid  for  their  time,  in  addition  to 
the  observations  of  tractors  and  implements 
and  the  lectures  given  free  in  a  special  audi- 
torium tent.  We  congratulate  Californians 
on  the  opportunities  thus  made  so  conven- 
iently available  by  the  California  Tractor  and  Implement  Association! 


IRON  CANYON  IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 


One  of  the  biggest  irrigation  projects  in  California,  and  one  which  has 
been  talked  about  for  years,  is  that  which  would  result  from  the  damming 
of  the  Iron  Canyon  four  miles  above  Red  Bluff.  About  a  dozen  systems  have 
been  proposed  varying  from  the  irrigation  of  100,000  acres  to  about  800,000. 
The  latter  project  would  involve  the  diversion  of  the  entire  steam  and 
cannot  be  done  because  of  the  needs  of  navigation.  The  most  feasible  pro- 
posal and  one  which  seems  likely  to  be  put  through  in  the  near  future  will 
irrigate  225,000  acres,  supply  enough  water  for  navigation,  produce  about 
700,000  electric  horse  power,  will  store  603,000  acre-feet  of  water  and  hold 
the  maximum  flow  to  100,000  second  feet,  with  a  20  per  cent  greater  flow 
than  normal  during  periods  of  low  water.  Government  engineers  estimate 
the  cost  at  18  million  dollars.  There  is  an  objection  that  this  project  would 
inundate  Cottonwood  Valley  in  Shasta  county,  which,  if  well  founded,  would 
seriously  militate  against  the  utility  of  the  project. 
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EDITORIAL. 


MAKING  AMERICANS. 

WE  SURELY  NEED  a  lot  more  Americans. 
Nearly  all  our  American-born  boys  and 
girls  are  now  going  over  the  top  toward 
objectives  in  the  captaincy  of  industry  and  in  the 
mistress-ship  of  organized  commercialism  and  so- 
ciability. We  used  to  be  peeved  at  the  over-supply 
of  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers  and  professors,  but 
that  complaint  has  disappeared  because  the  human 
organism  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  so  many 
more  physical  and  moral  defects  which  have  dis- 
closed consequent  ability  to  quarrel  in  so  many 
new  ways  and  to  know  so  little  why  it  is  suffering 
and  quarreling  that  our  old  army  of  doctors,  law- 
yers and  preachers  has  relatively  declined  to  the 
insignificance  of  a  corporal's  guard.  As  for  pro- 
fessors, like  the  other  poor,  it  is  not  certain  that 
we  shall  always  have  them  with  us:  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  present  supply  will  keep  pace  with  the  cur- 
rent demand  for  statesmen  and  technical  advisers 
to  the  league  of  nations.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is 
beginning  to  quite  clearly  appear  that  our  Amer- 
ican population,  professional,  industrial  and  social, 
is  fast  becoming  an  army  of  commissioned  officers 
with  no  privates  to  command — a  great  concourse 
of  people  qualified  to  say  what  shall  be  done  and 
nobody  to  do  it.  The  foundation  principle  of  our 
citizenship,  that  every  high  place  in  our  country 
shall  be  open  to  every  American,  seems  to  have 
over-reached  itself,  not  as  a  principle  but  in.  the 
current  application  of  it,  which  seems  to  be  that 
because  the  going  toward  boss-ship  is  good,  there- 
fore everybody  must  be  taught  to  boss  and  none 
to  obey. 

IS  OBEDIENCE  KEY  TO  RULING? 

Darius  and  Parysatis  got  a  job  of  ruling  in  Per- 
sia twenty-three  hundred  years  ago.  They  were 
no  great  shakes  morally  or  monarchically,  but  they 
did  claim  to  have  one  great  idea,  or  else  Xenophon  | 
put  it  Into  them  to  make  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
history  look  well.  It  does  not  matter  now  which 
it  was,  for  the  idea  got  ahead  just  the  same.  It  I 
was  that  a  kinglet,  if  he  is  to  know  how  to  rule, 
must  first  learn  how  to  obey.  To  Darius  and  Pary- 
satis there  were  born  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and 
Cyrus,  and  the.  way  the  parents  lammed  those  kids 
around  was  a  caution  in  Babylon.  When  the  neigh- 
bors protested  that  the  yells  from  the  palace  kept 
them  awake  nights  Darius  told  them  it  was  none 
of  their  unmentionable  business,  he  was  fixing  up 
a  couple  of  pawns  for  the  king-row.  And  so  Darius 
worked  at  it  until  neuritis  got  him  in  the  right  arm 
and  then  Parysatis  took  a  turn  and  kept  at  it  until 
she  found  she  got  so  het  up  trouncing  the  kids 
that  she  always  caught  cold  when  she  went  out  to 
the  movies.  And  so  the  royal  parents,  strong  in 
mistakem  purpose  but  infirm  in  method,  called  in 
the  neighbors  and  bound  out  the  princes  to  them 
to  work  for  board  and  clothes  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  make  them  obedient  so  that  they  would 
know  how  to  command!  History  does  not  tell  ex- 
actly what  the  neighbors  did  to  the  kids,  but  it  does 
show  that  they  grew  up  to  be  mighty  poor  kings 
in   after  years  and  busted  up  the  kingdom  in 


great  shape.  It  may  be  claimed  that  they  never 
had  been  successfully  taught  to  obey  because  they 
surely  did  not  know  how  to  rule  either  themselves 
or  others,  and  so  Cyrus  was  killed  in  a  war  with 
his  brother  who  was  himself  beaten  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Greeks.  But  we  doubt  the  validity 
of  such  a  claim.  Darius  was  a  chump  because  he 
let  Parysatis  rule  him  without  first  teaching  her 
to  obey  and  Parysatis  was  no  lady — for  reasons 
unfit  for  publication — and  Xenophon's  epigram 
does  not  make  them  either  moral  or  educational 
philosophers. 

LEARN  TO  RULE  BY  RULING. 

It  is  a  current  indulgence  of  the  modern  cynics 
to  claim  that  little  in  the  line  of  country-building 
can  be  expected  from  the  rising  generation  of 
American-born  persons  because  they  are  not  be- 
ing taught  to  work  as  their  grandparents  were 
taught  and,  not  having  learned  to  work  for  others, 
they  cannot  work  for  themselves.  It  is  not  a  new 
claim,  for  we  heard  it  in  our  childhood,  the  third 
generation  back,  and  still  Americans  have  been  go- 
ing ahead  ever  since.  This  causes  us  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  cynical  philosophers  of  today,  but  it 
seems  axiomatic  enough  that  if  Americans  are  to 
keep  going  ahead  they  must  have  something  to  go 
ahead  with.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  fact  as  far 
far  back  as  we  can  remember  that  the  effort  to 
make  American-born  youth  do  common  work  when 
tbey  could  rig  up  some  sort  of  a  purchase  by 
which  they  could  get  others  to  do  common  work 
for  them,  has  not  been  a  crowning  success — 
though  there  have  been  plenty  of  industrial  crowns 
for  Americans  who  made  others  do  their  common 
work.  This  may  be  actually  one  of  the  reasons 
why  American  development  has  been  so  rapid  and 
remarkable.  There  is  a  venturesomeness,  an  in- 
itiative, a  genius  for  organization  and  projection 
of  industry,  and  withal  an  ability  in  the  use  of 
hired  labor  in  creative  enterprise,  which  have  con- 
stituted American  youth  not  only  creative  in  de- 
sign but  in  achievement  also.  Agriculture  has  not 
figured  in  the  popular  mind  as  much  of  a  field  for 
such  creative  ability  and  yet  it  has  always  existed 
in  this  country.  Of  course  there  have  been  plenty 
of  farms  on  which  the  boys  stuck  around  the  old 
man,  plodding  beside  him,  designing  nothing  and 
finally  dividing  his  substance  when  he  was  called 
across — which  is  the  usual  European  peasant  way 
of  getting  ahead  backwards.  But  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  American  progress  was  attained  in  that  way. 
In  most  cases  the  young  American  farmer  has  mar- 
ried into  some  of  the  land  that  joined  him  and 
earned  money  enough  to  buy  the  rest,  or  else  he 
has  saved  money  enough  to  marry  the  girl  of  his 
choice  and  take  her  to  new  land  farther  west 
where  there  were  no  neighbors  and  created  there 
an  estate  from  which  most  of  his  children  could 
make  a  new  start  for  the  farther  west.  In  fact, 
most  Americans  have  learned  to  work  while  work- 
ing for  themselves;  and  really  an  enterprise  of 
one's  own,  either  small  or  great,  is  the  best  agency 
or  course  of  instruction  in  the  world  to  teach  a 
young  man  how  to  work  to  win  a  sweetheart  and  a 
fortune  for  himself.  If  Darius  had  not  tried  to  sub- 
I  jugate  his  kids  but  had  started  them  out  to  whale 
the  Parthians  or  the  Egyptians,  they  might  have 
captured  thrones  of  their  own  and  he  would  not 
I  have  had  them  hanging  around  his  throne  until  they 
began  to  fight  each  other  for  possesssion  of  it! 

AMERICANS  NEED  MORE  HELP. 

But  someone  may  say:  If  it  Is  true  that  Amer- 
icans have  always  had  this  powerful  impulsion  to- 
ward boss-ship,  which  is  now  recognized  as  their 
ruling  passion  and  purpose,  how  did  they  get  their 
work  done  in  the  past:  if  they  were  always  pro- 
prietors or  foremen,  who  worked  for  them?  That 
is  easily  answered:  the  newer  Americans  have  al- 
ways done  the  work.  There  has  never  been  any 
demonstration  of  the  length  of  time  required  to 
make  an  American.  It  used  to  be  said  in  New 
York  that  it  took  just  long  enough  to  get  a  police- 
man's uniform  on — but  that  was  probably  excep- 
tional in  speed  and  not  an  element  in  serious  com- 
putation. There  have  been,  however,  times  and 
places  where  five  years  of  Americanization  consti- 
tuted a  new-comer  an  old-settler,  hiring  newer 
comers  like  a  lord,  while  those  of  two  years  have 
put  a  squad  of  yearlings  to  work  for  them,  and 


yearlings  have  picked  their  help  off  the  gang- 
plank! One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  Amer- 
icanization is  the  speed  with  which  it  takes  pos- 
session of  a  new-comer  of  proper  parts  and  pur- 
poses: how  soon  he  feels  the  patriotic  thrill  and 
gets  the  point  of  view  of  the  grand  old  thing  which 
blossomed  in  1776  and  has  been  ripening  new  fruits 
ever  since.  But  to  get  the  shock  of  Americanism 
one  nlust  be  in  contact  with  the  live  wires  ef  it. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  probably  be  truly  said 
that  the  advancement  of  American  industries  has 
always  been  the  product  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  American  idea  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
of  the  American  possession  of  natural  resources 
which  gave  concrete  value  to  opportunity.  It  is 
true  that  these  forces  have  not  always  actuated 
immigration,  for  we  have  some  millions  who  came 
rather  to  escape  from  something  than  to  gain  any- 
thing but  respite.  Such  immigration  has  brought 
great  burdens  and  dangers  and  problems  to  re- 
duce them,  but  they  have  been  in  the  past  chiefly 
urban  menaces.  Until  recently  it  has  been  claimed 
that  country  air  and  open  life  have  the  power  to 
immunize  the  body  politic  against  the  approach  of 
pestilential  un-Americanism,  but  there  is  surely  a 
menace  in  it  now  in  rural  communities  which  must 
be  guarded  against  in  all  possible  ways. 

It  seems,  however,  just  as  true  now  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past  that  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  pursuit  of  our  producing  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds,  which  means  the  general  pros- 
perity of  our  people,  depend  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  laborers  and  we  see  no  provision  for 
such  supply  except  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  older  Americans  building  their  industries, 
large  and  small,  upon  the  labor  which  newer 
Americans  desire  to  provide  for  good  wages  which 
will  enable  them  to  live  as  Americans  and  finally 
to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  children  in  the  old  American 
way.  With  the  strong  bent  of  all  Americans,  both 
old  and  rather  new,  toward  their  own  proprietary 
enterprises,  it  will  not  be  possible  in  many  years 
to  grow  enough  men  and  women  in  this  country 
who  will  be  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  work  for 
others,  to  supply  the  help  which  all  these  growing 
proprietary  enterprises  require  for  their  operation. 
Therefore  it  seems  unavoidable  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  secure  such  help  by  immigration  of  those 
who  are  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  quality  fit 
for  Americanization.  If  we  can  supply  American 
employers  with  laborers  from  abroad  who  are  fit 
to  follow  their  employers  into  the  loyal  citizen- 
ship of  this  country,  development  can  continue  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  but  evidently  immi- 
gration must  be  guarded  by  more  stringent  laws 
and  exacting  requirements  than  it  has  been  here- 
tofore. 

A  CONDITION  AND  A  THEORY. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  by  an  announce- 
ment and  argument  telegraphed  from  New  York  to 
the  effect  that  as  so  many  unattached  foreigners 
are  returning  to  Europe  and  taking  much  money 
from  our  savings  banks  to  re-establish  themselves 
m  their  old  homes,  we  should  do  something  to 
keep  them  in  this  country  for  their  labor's  sake 
and  fasten  them  down  upon  American  soil  in  some 
way.  The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  proc- 
lamation : 

"It  is  shown  by  recent  statistics  announced  by 
customs  house  officials  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  has  so  far  lost  more  than  100,000 
foreign-born  citizens.  One  of  the  officials  of  the 
l  War  Trade  Board  quotes  assertions  to  the  effect 
that  about  5,000,000  foreign-born  residents  are 
making  arrangements  to  leave  for  Europe  this  year 
or  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  passage. 

"Some  students  of  the  present  movement  believe 
that  the  drift  toward  Europe  will  not  be  checked 
Unless  an  organized  effort  is  made  to  settle  more 
of  our  foreign-born  population  on  farms.  Some 
excellent  suggestions  have  been  made  in  this  re- 
spect, one  of  them  advocating  the  establishment, 
by  public  or  private  endowment,  of  farming  com- 
munities where  expensive  equipment  could  be 
owned  in  common  and  the  use  enjoyed  by  all. 

"We  take  the  stand  that  this  country  can  well 
afford  to  lose  those  who  prefer  their  native  lands 
to  the  United  States,  and  who  are  more  in  accord 
with  old  world  institutions  than  with  our  own. 
This,  however,  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attempting  to  impress  upon  our 
foreign-born  population  the  merits  of  our  political 
principles,  and  the  desirability  of  American  citi- 
zenship. At  present  we  are  in  need  of  all  our  re- 
sources, both  In  the  form  of  labor  and  accumu- 
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Just  the  Job  for  You 


Satisfied  with  your  present  work?  Feel  capable  »f 
earning  more?  Like  to  travel  and  be  in  the  great  ant- 
of  -doors?.  Enjoy  interviewing  people  and  patting 
things  across? 

If  so,  we  have  a  good  position  to  offer  you  in  our 
circulation  department,  attending  to  renewals  and  get- 
ting new  subscribers.  No  investment  necessary  except 
that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Permanent  work;  straight  salary,  with  advancement. 
Write  us  a  little  about  yourself  and  well  tell  y»u 
about  this  opportunity  that  you  can't  afford  to  over- 
look. 


lated  savings,  and  any  steps  tending  to  promote 
legitimate  sympathy  on  the  part  of  our  foreign- 
born  residents  with  our  national  ideals  will  be  well 
worth  the  effort." 

EXACTLY  THE  WAY  SOT  TO  DO  IT. 

We  are  surprised  that  any  American  should  con- 
ceive of  a  scheme  so  undesirable  as  creating  com- 
munities into  which  foreigners  are  to  be  herded 
for  Americanization!  Immigrants  are  already  too 
much  disposed  to  do  that  for  themselves,  by  the 
aid  of  land-sellers  and  steamboat  solicitors.  What 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  break  up  that  method  of  set- 
tlement. We  already  have  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  mass-settlements  of  foreigners,  conducting 
business  and  education  in  their  native  languages, 
establishing  soviet  governments,  propagating  Bol- 
shevism, hatching  out  broods  of  hyphenates  and 
multiplying  menaces  to  the  existence  of  the  very 
principles  which  have  made  America  great!  And 
yet  the  New  York  authority  quoted  above  declares: 

"It  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  on  the  resource- 
fulness of  our  philanthropists,  with  all  the  millions 
left  to  institutions  of  learning,  research  bureaus, 
hospitals,  etc.,  that  no  one  should  have  thought  of 
establishing  such  a  farming  community." 

Why  should  American  philanthropists  endow  in- 
stitutions for  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of 
dangerous  Europeanism?  Co-operation  among 
rural  neighbors  in  old  settlements  and  in  develop- 
ment— settlements  in  the  American  style — is  a 
grand  thing  both  to  secure  supplies  and  to  market 
products;  but  to  promote  "communities"  or  "com- 
munism," in  the  European  sense  of  the  words,  is  a 
menace  to  all  our  time-honored  conceptions  of 
American  citizenship.  Our  newer  Americans  must 
be  taught  to  rule  as  Americans  by  association  of 
independent  individuals  for  specific  purposes,  not 
taught  to  obey,  along  lines  of  European  peasant- 
obedience — in  the  old  time,  obedience  to  landlords; 
in  the  present  time,  obedience  to  ruling  dema- 
gogues. 

CALIFORNIA  NOT  INVOLVED. 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  we  know,  California  will 
be  free  from  the  menace  of  promoted  and  estab- 
lished Europeanism.  The  land  is  too  high-priced 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  profits  in  low-grade 
colonization  which  immigration-promoters  desire. 
The  California  spirit  of  enlightenment  is  too  high, 
resolute  and  permeating  to  allow  the  isolation  of 
Kuropean  darkness.  We  have  had  groups  and  col- 
onies of  Europeans,  but  their  personnel  has  been 
too  conscientious  and  capable  and  too  appreciative 
of  the  Americanization  which  they  seek  for  their 
capital  and  their  earnings,  and  for  life-ideals  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  to  allow  them  to  be 
led  or  driven  into  reproduction  here  of  the  condi- 
tions which  they  left  their  old  homes  to  escape 
from.  They  earnestly  desire  something  very  dif- 
ferent and  they  are  developing  it  most  rapidly  and 
remarkably.  The  foreign  group-settlements  are 
among  our  most  progressive,  prosperous  and  de- 
sirable factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  California, 
not  only  because  they  are  industrious  and  accumu- 
lative of  their  savings  for  the  improvement  of 
their  individual  enterprises,  but  because  they  learn 
to  speaK  our  language  as  rapidly  as  possible,  they 
build  American  schools,  they  organize  co-operative 
establishments  of  self-determining  individuals  and 
not  personally-conducted  communes.  They  learn 
to  rule  by  ruling— first,  their  own  spirits  upon  the 
principle  of  fair  play  for  all,  and  afterwards  by 
participation  in  town,  state  and  national  ruling,  as 
our  laws  provide.  They  add  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  our  cosmopolitan  Americanism,  as  the 
founders  of  the  republic  planned  for  all  light-see- 
ing Europeans  to  do.   It  is  up  to  our  national  gov- 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacifle  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  May  13,  1919. 

  Rainfall  Temperature 


Past  Seasonal  Normal ,  r— — « 

Stations —             Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   07  38.25  43.66  58  42 

Red  Bluff                       O  26.%tf  24.00  88  52 

Sacramento                     O  17.19  19.58  86  48 

San  Francisco                0  25.64  21.73  70  49 

San  Jose                         0  18.86  16.34  82  42 

Fresno                            0  6.80  9.33  90  48 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     0  17.90  19.96  82  42 

Los  Angeles                    0'  8.40  15.39  74  52 

San  Diego  03  8.43  9.78  66  54 

Winnemucca                    O  6.30  7.19  78  34 

Reno                              O  8.46  9.88  80  42 

Tonopah                         0  4.84  9.03  70  40 


ernment  to  see  to  it  that  they  and  we  are  pro- 
tected from  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort 
who  are  gathering  companies  and  setting  all  the 
country  in  an  uproar— to  put  the  case  somewhat 
unscripturally  in  form,  but  preserving  the  spirit 
of  the  utterance.  It  is  no  wonder  to  us  that  our 
philanthropists  do  not  see  in  isolated  communities 
of  Europeans  anything  which  can  tend  to  build  up 
this  country.  They  are  not  blind  on  that  side. 
They  see  too  much  to  think  of  doing  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  tbe  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Tear-Stains  on  Orange  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor:  A  friend  of  mine  owning  a  small 
orchard  is  concerned  over  the  appearance  of  some 
badly  blighted  leaves  on  about  half  a  dozen  trees 
in  one  corner  of  his  orchard.  I  enclose  a  few 
leaves  for  your  inspection.  Will  you  kindly  diag- 
nose the  case  and  suggest  a  remedy. — S.  G.  L.,  Or- 
land. 

The  leaves  show  what  is  sometimes  called  "tear 
stain" — not  that  anybody  has  been  weeping  over 
the  foliage,  but  a  stain  or  discoloration  affecting 
the  tissue  next  to  a  tear  or  some  other  mechanical 
injury  to  the  leaf.  The  fungus  destroying  this  tis- 
sue takes  the  advantage  of  such  a  wound  to  get  its 
work  in  and  is  able  to  invade  surrounding  normal 
tissue  to  some  extent— usually  not  large — wither- 
ing and  discoloring  the  parts  which  it  invades.  It 
is  thought  to  follow  frost  injury  or  wind-whipping 
of  the  leaves  or  the  laceration  caused  by  a  biting 
animal  or  insect.  The  organism  is  related  to  those 
causing  the  disease  known  as  anthracnose  but  is 
not  of  aggressive  force  or  disposition  and  so  far 
has  not  been  thought  worth  fighting  or  worrying 
about,  though  it  has  been  suspected  of  connection 
with  spotting  of  citrus  fruits  in  storage.  If  the 
leaves  get  on  your  friend's  nerves  tell  him  to  pull 
them  off  and  forget  about  it. 

Curl  Leaf  Occurrence. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  you  any  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive for  curly  leaf  on  peach,  apricot  and  pear 
trees? — F.  R.  K.,  Martinez. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  disease  of  the  peach 
called  "curl  leaf"  does  not  attack  the  apricot  or 
the  pear.  If  you  have  leaves  curling  on  those  trees 
it  is  due  to  some  other  cause  and  that  cause  must 
be  ascertained  before  treatment  can  be  intelligent- 
ly prescribed.  The  most  orderly  accepted  treat- 
ment for  curl  leaf  of  the  peach  is  preventive  by 
killing  the  germs  on  the  bark,  before  the  leaves 
appear,  with  a  spray  of  lime-sulphur  applied  when 
the  buds  are  swelling  but  not  yet  opened.  At  that 
time  a  winter  strength  of  1  to  10  can  be  safely 
used.  Treatment  after  the  leaves  are  curled  is  not 
undertaken.  If  the  leaves  are  only  partly  curled 
the  injury  will  be  slight  and  the  fruit  may  not  be 
lost.  If  the  leaves  are  largely  curled  the  fruit  may 
be  lost  but  the  trees  will  save  themselves  with  new 
leaves.  It  is  seldom  that  the  trees  are  killed  or 
permanently  injured.  The  disease  will  disappear 
later  in  the  season  and  not  reappear  until  next 
spring.  It  is  this  reappearance  which  you  must 
spray  to  prevent. 

Peach  Moth  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  two-year-old  almond  or- 
chard suffered  a  bad  attack  of  the  twig  borers  this 
spring.  The  new  foliage  is  out  again  and  the  borer 
has  about  ceased  to  work.  However,  as  protection 
against  further  attack  this  summer,  we  are  prompt- 
ed to  spray  with  lime-sulphur  if  you  would  give  the 
information  as  to  the  strength  and  time  to  be  ap- 
plied this  summer.  We  neglected  to  spray  when 
the  buds  were  just  opening  and  so  the  borer  got  in 
its  work  in  good  shape  and  to  our  sorrow,  need- 
less to  say. — E.  L.  M.,  Chico. 

Lime-sulphur  can  be  safely  used  1  to  50  on 
foliage,  but  we  do  not  know  of  spraying  for  peach 
moth  after  the  hibernating  worms  have  dug  them- 
selves into  the  new  growth.  They  have  been 
known  to  come  out  again  as  early  as  the  last  week 
in  May  and  to  continue  emerging  through  June  and 
into  July.  Just  when  to  hit  them  is  therefore 
doubtful,  after  you  have  lost  the  chance  to  get 
them  at  their  first  rush  just  before  and  during 
blooming  time.  If  spraying  is  done  then  and  lime- 
sulphur  1  to  10  is  thrown  with  force  in  the  forkings 
and  other  rough  bark  shelters,  whence  they  are 


emerging,  it  is  usually  so  effective  that  later  treat- 
ments are  not  thought  of.  Probably  you  will  have 
to  take  whatever  is  coming  to  you  this  year. 

The  Baffling  Bird  Business. 

To  the  Editor:  When  my  Imperial  prune  trees 
were  blooming  the  linnets  and  sparrows  picked 
the  bloom  and  did  much  damage.  They  came  in 
large  flocks  from  a  nearby  madrone  grove  where 
they  roost  and  nest.  What  can  I  do  to  destroy 
them?  Can  I  poison  them?— F.  J.  K.,  Healdsbnr^. 

We  have  said  many  times  that  we  know  no' easy 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  Many 
things  have  been  recommended  by  a  few  people 
and  abandoned  as  useless  by  many.  Drinking 
water  poisoned  with  strychnine,  corn  meal  poi- 
soned in  the  same  way,  grain  poisoned  as  if  for 
squirrels  have  all  been  commended  when  placed 
in  receptacles  on  top  of  high. posts,  out  of  reach  or 
fowls,  etc.  Cut  apples  with  strychnine  pricked  into 
their  pulp  and  placed  on  twig  ends  in  the  trees 
have  also  been  praised  and  condemned.  After  try- 
ing out  such  poisons  growers  generally  get  boys, 
guns  and  cartridges  of  bird  shot  and  turn  them  all 
loose  on  the  birds,  but  they  do  not  long  continue 
the  treatment.  Most  growers  have  concluded  that 
the  only  attitude  toward  the  bird  injury  is  to  grin 
and  bear  it — but  even  this  is  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

Suckering  Almond  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  sucker  al- 
mond trees,  or  is  it  better  to  save  the  sap  that  the 
young  shoots  have  and  cut  off  at  the  time  of  prun- 
ing in  the  winter?  Should  suckering  be  done  above 
the  crotch.  The  first  limbs  above  the  crotch,  in- 
side and»  outside,  will  produce  nuts  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  tree,  but  is  it  better  on  the  whole  to 
allow  no  shoots  to  continue  at  the  crotch  or  a 
short  distance  above? — R.  D.,  Stockton. 

It  is  desirable  to  check  the  growth  of  shoots 
which  break  out  strongly  and  promise  to  make 
branches  where  they  are  not  wanted  and  fcy  their 
wild  growth  to  depress  growth  where  it  is  desired 
for  the  proper  shaping  of  the  frame  work  of  the 
tree.  There  is  nothing  saved  by  allowing  a  tree 
to  have  its  own  wrong  way  for  the  sake  of  cutting 
it  off  later.  However  leaf  growth  is  desirable 
along  branches  which  you  wish  to  make  strong — 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  pinch  the  tips  of  shoots 
to  take  the  headstrong  conceit  of  them  and  force 
them  to  make  small  laterals  and  bear  early.  It  is 
not  better  to  clean  off  the  growth  either  above  the 
crotch,  or  below  it,  but  you  should  see  to  it  that 
it  does  not  have  its  own  way  but  yours. 

Only  Winter  Pasturage. 

To  the  Editor:  On  forty  acres  of  rolling  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay  north  of  Berkeley,  most  ly 
adobe  but  about  fifteen  acres  of  heavy  loam,  what 
could  best  be  produced  to  make  it  pay  most  reve- 
nue— aside  from  field  crops?  If  cows  and  hogs  are 
maintained  what  number  of  each  could  be  most 
economically  fed  under  average  conditions? — Sub- 
scriber, El  Cerrito. 

Without  growing  field  crops  suitable  for  feeding 
when  the  pasturage  fails  in  the  dry  season,  such 
dry  upland  will  give  you  nothing  but  winter  pas- 
turage which  might  keep  half  a  dozen  cows  busy 
for  three  or  four  months,  if  the  rainfall  is  good. 
If  other  feeds  are  supplied  it  would  serve  as  a 
recreation  ground  for  quite  a  lot  of  hogs  all  the 
year — the  number  depending  upon  how  much  feed 
you  hauled  to  them.  To  get  anything  more  than 
winter  pasturage  the  land  would  have  to  be  fanned 
or  used  simply  as  a  feed  lot. 

San  Jose  Scale  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  an  infested  branch  of  al- 
mond, that  I  found  in  a  neighboring  orchard.  The 
entire  body  of  the  tree  was  heavily  coated  with  it. — 
L.  H.  E.,  Oakley. 

It  is  a  bad  case  of  San  Jose  scale. 
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A  Rural  Vision  of  Soil  Science 

Written  for  Pacific  Raral  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter,  of  Ettersbarg,  Humboldt  County. 


A SCHOOLBOY  defining  the  dif- 
ference between  a  farmer  and 
an  agriculturist,  said:  "A 
farmer  is  a  man  who  plows, 
sows  and  reaps,  while  an  ag- 
riculturist is  one  who  knows  and 
does  everything  necessary  to  his  land 
and  seed  to  get  big  crops."  The  apt- 
ness of  this  definition  in  differentiat- 
ing farming  from  agriculture  is  that 
too  many  farmers  go  no  deeper  than 
the  boy's  definition  indicates:  the 
"a  b  c"  of  farming.  To  this  class  of 
farmers,  the  field  is  but  a  place  to 
toil,  the  crop,  something  to  cash  in 
to  buy  necessaries  of  life  and  to  buy 
a  little  fun.  Nature  spread  out  be- 
fore him  is  as  little  understood  as  is 
fine  music  by  a  savage.  He  cannot 
say,  like  the  immortal  Shakespeare: 
"In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
a  few  things  I  can  read,"  because  his 
mind  is  somewhere  else.  His  life's 
labor  is  a  long-drawn-out  span  of 
drudgery,  and  the  fascination  of  Na- 
ture's ways  is  a  sealed  book  to  him. 
An  l  iit-h  Lesson. 
Turning  from  philosophy  to  facts, 
one  of  the  early  lessons  I  had  ham- 
mered into  my  head  was  administered 
by  a  son  of  Scotland,  and  with  that 
strength  characteristic  of  the  Scotch, 
I  was  hoeing  corn  with  him,  or  rather 
he  was  hoeing  corn  in  his  row  and  I 
was  killing  weeds  in  my  row.  That 
is,  I  was  skimming  the  surface,  cut- 
ting the  weeds  close  on  the  surface 
so  they  would  wither  and  die,  while 
he  was  hoeing  about  four  inches  deep 
and  apparently  paying  no  attention 
whatever  as  to  the  fate  of  the  weeds. 
He  rebuked  me  by  saying:  "Burn  the 
weeds,  hoe  the  corn,  and  keep  the 
ground  alive,  and  the  corn  will  soon 
grow  up  and  smother  the  weeds." 
That  proved  right,  for  that  corn  did 
grow  up.  It  grew  12  to  14  feet  high 
and  smothered  everything. 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to 
bacterial  life  in  the  soil,  the  founda- 
tion of  agriculture.  Before  that  I 
thought  that  a  wagonload  of  manure 
added  to  the  soil  was  intended  to  in- 
crease its  fertility  only  as  $10.50 
added  to  one's  bank  account  in- 
creased it  that  much  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Turning  a  Page  in  the  Book  of  Mature. 

Now  the  secret  was  unfolded  to  me 
that  the  principal  business  of  a 
farmer  was  to  grow  bacteria  in  his 
soil,  and  his  crops  would  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  it  were.  I  realized 
what  bacteria  were,  and  how  they 
were  increased  in  the  soil,  in  a 
vague  sort  pf  a  way.  I  saw  why  some 
farmers  produced  good  crops  and  why 
some  "ne'er-do-well."  But  when  I  un- 
dertook to  farm  the  characteristic 
tan-oak  sour  soil  here  at  Ettersburg, 
I  found  some  mighty  perplexing  prob- 
lems on  my  hands.  Nature  seemingly 
had  tied  the  resources  of  the  country 
into  several  hard  knots  that  I  was 
able  to  loosen  slightly  but  could  not 
untie. 

As  I  look  backward,  I  am  struck  by 
how  little  we  really  are  able  to  read 
in  Nature's  wonderful  Book  of  Se- 
crecy, even  when  the  book  is  wide 
open  before  us.  It  also  strikes  me 
that  books  and  professors  know  only 
what  is  printed  in  them,  or  what  has 
been  worked  out,  and  that  it  is  not 
above  some  men  who  are  not  in  the 
teaching  class  to  solve  obscure  prob- 
lems for  themselves. 
The  Professor  Says  Lime.  Then 
What? 

I  asked  Dr.  Hilgard  what  would 
make  this  type  of  land  produce.  He 
said:  "Lime  and  plenty  of  it."  But  it 
was  wrong,  and  lime  would  not  cut 
the  knot.  Looking  forward,  how  per- 
plexing; looking  backward,  how  easy. 
The  key  to  it  found,  and  the  seem- 
ingly knotty  snarls  are  the  fascinat- 
ing tracings  in  a  page  of  Nature's 
book  as  easily  read  as  is  hiero- 
glyphics chiseled  on  the  face  of  a 
stone  when  one  has  the  key  to  it. 

Long  before  the  white  men  came, 
the  Indians  called  the  river  which 
drains  this  region  "Mattole,"  or  trans- 
lated into  plain  English,  "Crystal 
Water,"  a  name  well  bestowed  be- 
cause the  Mattole  is  noted  for  its 
clear  water.  But  why?  Bacteria  are 
like  jelly  fish,  only  smaller,  and  they 


Dr.  Lipman's  Kindly  Criticism. 

To  the  Editor:  At  your  request  I  have  read  Mr.  Etter's  manuscript 
with  the  deep  interest  I  always  feel  in  his  writings.  His  argument 
for  a  more  intelligent  agriculture  and  his  claims  that  the  farmer  will 
get  more  joy  as  well  as  more  profit  from  the  fuller  intellectualization 
of  his  pursuit  is  sound  and  particularly  valuable  as  it  is  approached  from 
the  practical  rather  than  from  the  academic  point  of  view,  and  it  should 
stimulate  all  whose  lives  are  cast  on  the  practical  side  to  fuller  deter- 
mination to  observe  carefully  and  think  deeply  upon  the  natural  pre- 
nomena  with  which  they  are  in  daily  contact  I  presume,  however, 
you  desire  me  to  speak  of  his  statements  concerning  the  relations  of 
natural  agencies  to  soil  fertility. 

That  a  vigorous  bacterial  flora  is  in  some  way  connected  with  fer- 
tility in  soils  is,  of  course,  assumed  at  the  present  time  by  most  soil  sci- 
entists; that  animal  manures  help  to  build  up  such  a  vigorous  flora  is 
also  admitted  by  them;  that  certain  plants  only  thrive  on  what  are  con- 
sidered good  crop  soils  and  others  only  on  poor  crop  soils,  forms  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  work  of  the  modern  plant  ecologist; — but  none  of 
these  subjects  has  been  studied  more  than  superficially  to  date  and  we 
are  far  from  being  able  to  correlate  the  various  factors  belonging  with 
each  one  of  them  to  a  point  whereby  we  can  make  the  broad  general- 
izations which  Etter  makes.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  Etter  is 
entirely  correct  in  stating  that  the  liming  of  his  soil,  which  has  always 
been  recommended  by  this  experiment  station,  may  only  in  part,  or  not 
all,  overcome  the  poor  crop  producing  power  of  that  soil  when  first 
cleared  of  forest  trees.  My  own  opinion,  which  is  based  on  many 
studies,  but  is  merely  offered  as  an  opinion  and  not  as  a  fact,  is  that  in 
such  cases  we  are  dealing  with  toxic  organic  substances  produced  from 
the  decay  of  peculiar  organic  compounds  contained  in  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  the  natural  plant  associations  which  occur  on  the  lands  in 
question.  If  this  should  be  so,  it  is,  of  course,  plain  that  liming  could 
not  cure  the  difficulty.  Only  insofar  as  the  acidity  of  that  soil  inter- 
feres with  normal  growth  in  one  way  or  another,  would  the  liming 
affect  it.  The  other  factor  which  I  have  mentioned  would  still  limit,  if 
it  was  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  normal  growth  of  crops. 

I  take  it  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  broad 
questions  raised  by  Etter,  but  if  you  do,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  into  the 
matter  more  fully  for  you.  In  general,  I  may  say,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  Mr.  Etter's  statements  must  be  regarded  at  the  moment,  at  least, 
as  mostly  fanciful,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  opinions  that  are  not 
supported  by  facts  drawn  from  systematic  research  and  careful  experi- 
ment. 

CHAS.  B.  LIPMAN. 
[We  shall  await  with  keen  interest  the  fuller  discussion  of  fer- 
tilizer propositions  which  Dr.  Lipman  will  undertake.  The  way  the  sub- 
ject rises  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  through  Mr.  Etter's  initiative 
will  increase  popular  interest  in  the  latest  and  most  dramatic  phases  of 
modern  soil  science. — Editor.] 


retard  settling  of  foreign  materials  in 
the  water  when  they  are  numerous 
in  it.  But  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
this  whole  region  should  have  been, 
or  became,  deficient  in  bacterial  life 
in  the  soil? 

Like  Plant,  Like  Farmer. 

Any  man  can  grow  good  crops  on 
land  abundantly  supplied  with  bacte- 
ria, but  the  longer  some  farmers  farm 
a  piece  of  land,  the  less  bacteria  they 
have  in  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  longer  some  plants  grow  on  a 
soil  the  poorer  it  gets.  Or,  in  plainer 
language,  the  less  bacteria  the  soil 
contains.  Getting  up  closer  to  the 
subject,  some  families  of  plants  are 
splendid  farmers  to  promote  bacte- 
rial life  in  the  soil,  and  some  other 
families  are  poverty  breeders. 

The  characteristic  sour  tan-oak 
soils  in  this  region  have  been 
"farmed"  for  generations  almost  en- 
tirely by  four  families  of  plants,  viz.: 
the  Ericaceae,  including  madrone, 
manzanita,  salal,  and  huckleberry, 
the  tan-oak  and  mountain  live-oak  of 
the  oak  family,  the  Douglas  fir  and 
the  caeanothus  family. 

The  ericas  and  oaks  mentioned 
above  are  notoriously  poor  bacteria 
farmers,  the  Douglas  fir  is  tolerant 
or  neutral,  and  the  caeanothus  family 
are  good  soil  builders  and  enrich  the 
land  where  they  grow. 

Vision  Cleared  by  Vinegar. 

In  making  vinegar,  I  unfortunately 
got  the  acetic  bacteria  working  too 
soon  in  a  1000-gallon  tank  of  apple 
cider  and  the  result  was  that  the  fer- 
mentation was  headed  off  and  the  al- 
cohol already  formed  converted  into 
vinegar.  Since  the  fermentative  bac- 
teria could  not  work  in  the  presence 
of  the  acid,  and  the  acetic  bacteria 
could  only  consume  the  alcohol,  I 
had  1000  gallons  of  pickled  apple 
juice  of  no  particular  value. 

This  illumination  gives  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  methods  of  the  four 
ericas  mentioned,  and  the  tan-oak  and 
mountain  live-oak  have  in  depleting 
the  bacterial  life  in  the  soil  where 
they  grow. 

As  the  matured  leaves  filled  with 
tannic  acid  are  cast,  the  rains  leach 


the  acid  into  the  soil.  Gradually, 
slowly  but  surely,  fermentation 
ceases,  and  a  mould  permeates  a 
stratum  of  soil  between  the  surface 
and  the  subsoil,  forming  an  effectual 
barrier  to  intruders  of  other  families. 
Thus  is  brought  about  the  aspect  of 
the  flora  in  this  region  in  the  oak 
forests — the  only,  undergrowth  being 
huckleberry  and  salal,  if  any  at  all 
be  present.  Noteworthy,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  all  seedlings  first  of  all  root 
straight  down  through  this  mouldy 
stratum. 

I  would  point  out  first:  that  a  soil 
overcharged  with  acid  is  not  neces- 
sarily deficient  in  lime;  and  secondly: 
that  lime  applied  is  exceedingly  slow 
if  at  all  able  to  develop  the  necessary 
bacterial  life  in  the  soil;  and  thirdly: 
that  this  soil,  when  bacterialized,  is 
able  to  become  very  productive  with- 
out any  dressing  of  lime  at  all.  While 
I  still  admit  that  lime  is  helpful  with 
plentiful  bacteria  introduced,  yet  it  is 
impotent  of  itself. 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  is 
this:  Soils  having  a  superabundance 
of  bacteria,  are  mellow  and  finely  di- 
vided. Soils  depleted  in  bacteria  are, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  slowly  granu- 
lated, even  though  once  having  been 
finely  divided  alluvial  soil.  Upon  the 
introduction  of  plentiful  bacteria, 
those  granules  are  broken  down  and 
the  soil  again  becomes  finely  divided 
loam. 

Again  we  will  notice  in  the  most 
typical  class  of  these  sour  and 
mouldy  soils  of  the  oak  forest  that 
there  is  no  darker  and  bacterialized 
surface  layer  of  soil  a  few  inches  in 
depth,  but  to  all  appearance,  the  sub- 
soil comes  quite  to  the  surface.  Then 
there  are  other  favored  spots  far 
from  the  influence  of  ericas  or  oaks 
that  are  as  a  healthy  normal  soil 
should  be,  having  a  dark  surface  soil 
and 'a  rich  covering  of  grass. 

Then  we  take  another  view  at  an 
angle  too  little  appreciated — that  of 
earthworms.  In  the  type  of  good  soil 
just  mentioned,  angleworms  are  nu- 
merous. Through  their  work  the  soil 
is  brought  to  the  surface  and  cast. 
In  the  lapse  of  many  years  a  dis- 
tinct layer  of  surface  soil  is  created 


quite  free  of  coarse  particles.  As 
we  follow  this  line  Of  investigation 
from  the  best  soil  to  poor  and  the 
worst,  we  find  the  worms  fewer  and 
fewer  in  the  soil  and  evidence  of  his 
work  less  and  less,  the  comparison 
really  running  hand-in-glove  fashion 
all  the  way  through.  This  is  not  an 
accident  but  a  true  line.  The  earth- 
worm does  not  find  acid  soil  con- 
genial, yet  Darwin  tells  us»  that  when 
an  earthworm  eats  acid  soil  he  casts 
it  as  neutral.  But  it  is  likely  that 
the  earthworm  does  not  find  congenial 
food  in  harsh  half-decayed  erica,  oak 
and  flr  leaves,  soft,  easily  rotted 
leaves  and  entirely  wanting  in  these 
soils.  ' 

Eeversing  Gears  on  Nature. 

Here  are  all  the  "Lines  of  Na- 
ture" laid  bare  so  that  he  who  reads 
may  run.  Here  is  a  case  where  the 
"poor  farmers  of  Nature"  have  made 
a  bad  mess  of  it  and  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  region.  Though 
we  have  summed  up  the  causes  and 
effects,  is  it  possible  to  lay  out  a 
a  method  of  proceeding  to  reverse 
gears  on  Nature's  way  and  get  the 
soil  back  to  fertility  and  richness? 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
been  working  on  at  Ettersburg  for 
many  years,  and  now  are  able  to  re- 
port as  well  on  the  road  to  complete 
success.  You  can't  feed  an  angle- 
worm with  a  spoon,  neither  is  that 
the  logical  point  to  begin  at.  Bacte- 
ria to  plant  in  the  soil  and  therein  to 
increase  them  by  millions  until 
the  whole  soil  is  a  living  mass  of  soil 
bacteria,  is  what  we  want.  The  baker 
puts  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  in  a 
batch  of  dough,  and  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature in  a  few  hours  it  becomes 
all  a  living  mass  of  bacteria.  We  fol- 
low the  same  lines,  and  by  putting 
only  a  moderate  dressing  of  goat  ma- 
nure on  the  land  and  properly  culti- 
vating it,  in  a  month  one  can  see  the 
soil  turning  darker  every  week,  and 
a  year  or  two  later  one  would  scarce- 
ly recognize  it  as  the  same  soil.  The 
angleworm  now  finds  everything  to 
his  liking  and  goes  about  increasing 
and  multiplying  and  doing  his  bene- 
ficial and  neutralizing  work.  Winter 
weeds  grow  in  a  heavy  mat  on  the 
ground  to  furnish  food  for  both  bac- 
teria and  worm.  Land  once  as  poor 
as  a  pile  of  sand  is  now  rich  as  a 
garden. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  manure. 
This  we  find  possible  to  get  from  a 
flock  of  Angora  and  Toggenberg  goats 
and  sheep.  These  are  shedded  every 
night,  winter  and  summer.  During 
the  summer  this  manure  becomes 
quite  dry,  but  in  the  winter  it  all  be- 
comes moist  and  when  hauled  on  the 
land  in  the  Spring  it  is  like  yeast, 
filled  with  bacteria.  It  is  not  spread 
on  the  land  and  plowed  under,  but 
.plowed  first,  and  then  spread  on  the 
plowed  ground,  harrowed  in  and 
floated  down.  In  a  week  or  so  it  is 
again  harrowed  and  floated  down. 
The  soil  is  nice  and  warm  and  the 
whole  process  works  out  similar  to 
yeast  in  a  baker's  sponge. 

The  feed  of  the  goats  and  sheep 
is  from  range  grasses  and  browse — 
tan-oak  sprouts,  madrone,  etc.,  the 
very  plants  that  made  the  land  poor. 
In  the  winter  this  is  supplemented 
with  lentil  hay,  a  highly  nitrogeneou 
food,  which,  of  course,  is  very  desir- 
able to  make  a  rich  bacterial  manure. 

I  am  certain  we  will  prove  the  lc 
cust  tree  a  wonderful  agent  in  thi 
work.    It  goes  so  deep  in  the  soi" 
and,  like  the  lentil,  is  one  of  the  few 
legumes  that  will  take  hold  of  thi! 
type  of  soil.   It  will  furnish  abundan 
forage  in  summer  if  fed  to  the  stock, 
or,  even  if  left  to  cast  its  leaves,  the 
in  themselves  enrich  the  soil  like 
crop    of    clover    decaying    on  th 
ground. 

The  mould  permeating  the  soil 
overcome  by  the  bacterial  life  add 
to  the  mil:  decaying,  it  gives  back 
the  soil  the  substance  it  has  be 
hoarding  in  its  own  body. 

The  moral  to  this  story  is:  Learn 
to  read  Nature— ^not  a  few  lines,  but 
a  whole  page.   *  • 


British  trade  restrictions  have  been 
removed  from  dried  fruit. 
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Notes  on  the  Big  Tractor  Demonstration. 

r  

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  U.  S. 

The  National  Tractor  Demonstration  and  smaller  ones  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tractor  and  Thresher  Section  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association.  This  Association  covers  the  U.  S. 
very  thoroughly  as  a  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organization  in  the 
lines  named.  It  is  composed  of  separate  sections,  including  wagons, 
silage  machinery,  plows,  etc.,  etc.  The  Tractor  and  Thresher  Section  has 
appointed  a  Demonstration  Committee,  which  has  supervising  control  of 
the  big  demonstrations.  Vice-president  E.  J.  Gittins  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.  was  chairman  of  this  committee  last  year  and 
was  reappointed  for  the  present  season.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  visitor 
at  the  California  Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstration  near  Sacramento, 
May  6  to  11. 

Only  one  National  demonstration  will  be  held  in  1919  according  to 
Mr.  Gittins.  That  will  occur  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  during  the  week  of  July 
jl.  Various  tests  are  made  of  tractors  and  implements  at  this  demon- 
ocration  which  are  not  attempted  at  the  "regional"  demonstrations,  of 
which  ours  at  Sacramento  is  one. 

Already  three  regional  demonstrations  have  been  held  this  season: 
one  at  Macon,  Georgia,  in  March,  one  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  in 
April,  and  the  one  at  Sacramento.  There  will  be  one  at  Denver  in  June, 
one  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  late  in  August,  one  in  Southern  California  about 
that  time,  and  probably  one  in  the  East  at  a  place  not  yet  designated. 

Each  of  these  demonstrations  is  "sanctioned"  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation's Demonstration  Committee.  The  "sanetion"  is  simply  permis- 
sion for  members  to  take  part.  There  is  no  penalty  of  a  material 
nature  if  members  take  part  in  unsanctioned  demonstrations,  but  they 
seldom  do  this.  They  ask  the  Demonstration  Committee  if  a  proposed 
demonstration  is  sanctioned,  and  if  not,  they  seldom  care  to  undertake 
the  expense  and  time.  If  it  is  sanctioned,  they  know  that  practically 
all  the  others  will  be  there  and  of  course  each  one  wants  to  be  repre- 
sented. Such  being  the  case,  the  public  understands  it  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative exhibition  and  crowds  attend. 

The  aim  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  its 
Sections,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gittins,  is  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
prices  or  the  financing  of  buyers  or  dealers,  but  is  to  eliminate  the  evils 
of  old-time  cut-throat  competition,  which  resulted  in  all  sorts  of  tricks 
and  inferior  service  as  well  as  hardship  on  those  least  able  financially 
to  fight.  Its  get-together  meetings  in  conventions  and  demonstrations 
promote  the  welfare  of  all,  including  farmers  who  need  the  best  im- 
plements and  the  best  service. 


More  Kerosene  Burning  Tractors. 

Since  the  recent  advances  in  distil- 
late prices  the  kerosene-burning  trac- 
tors built  for  middle  western  condi- 
tions where  distillate  is  unknown,  are 
reaping  an  advantage  in  being  ready 
for  the  present  lower  price  of  kero- 
sene. However,  it  was  notable  that 
most  of  the  tractors  burned  distillate 
at  the  Demonstration. 

New  Tractors  of  Wheel  Type. 

All  of  the  new  tractors  on  the  Dem- 
onstration grounds  were  of  the  wheel 
type,  as  might  be  expected,  because 
they  are  mostly  of  Eastern  makes. 

Magneto  Ignition  Popular. 

It  is  getting  to  be  not  a  question 
whether  a  tractor  should  be  equipped 
with  magneto  or  battery  ignition,  but 
which  magneto  is  most  desirable. 

Lanson  Tractor  Self.-Starter. 

Just  touch  a  button  and  the  Lau- 
son  tractor  whirrs  softly  into  action. 
No  more  problem  of  cranking  your 
head  off!  The  De  Laval  people  are 
just  in  receipt  of  the  Christensen  self- 
starters,  which  are  installed  when  or- 
dered on  their  Lauson  tractors.  The 
engine,  while  running,  may  be  con- 
nected to  an  air  compressor,  which 
pumps  the  air  tank  to  about  200 
pounds  pressure  for  normal  work  or 
250  pounds  when  the  tractor  is  new 
and  stiff  or  the  weather  is  cold.  This 
forces  a  gas  mixture  into  the  cylin- 
ders under  compression  and  a  touch 
of  the  button  ignites  it. 

Sixteen  Valve  Twin  City  Tractor. 

Plenty  of  deliveries  are  now  as- 
sured for  the  Twin  City  16-valve  four 
cylinder  12-20  tractors  being  handled 
in  the.West  by  the  Frank  O.  Renstrom 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  This  model 
was  used  with  satisfaction  and  pride, 
pulling  three  fourteen-inch  mold- 
boards  in  the  general  demonstrations. 
Wm.  Swedberg  was  out  from  the  fac- 
tory at  Minneapolis.  The  Belt  Rail 
tractor,  handled  by  the  same  firm  fell 
while  being  unloaded  from  a  truck  at 
the  demonstration  field,  so  the  Twin 
City  did  the  work  of  both. 

New  Oliver  Plows. 

Howard  Seely,  manager  of  the  trac- 
tor plow  department  of  the  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  was  a  Sacramento  demon- 
stration visitor.  Mr.  Seely  mentions 
several  new  types  of  Oliver  plows, 
built  especially  for  California  condi- 
tions, and  soon  to  be  on  the  market 
here.  One  is  an  orchard  plow  and 
another  .  is  built  for  specially  hard 
soil. 

One-Man  Tractor-Mower. 

More  responsive  and  more  easily 
handled  than  a  pair  of  horses  was  the 
Moline  tractor  with  which  O.  B. 
Thomas  mowed  the  volunteer  grain 
around  his  tent  at  the  Demonstration 
field.  An  eight-foot  sickle  handled 
as  easily  as  that  on  any  common 
mower,  and  ten-foot  sickles  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  want  them.  The 
tractor  has  nine  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar,  so  there  is  an  excess  for 
any  such  work.  Mr.  Thomas  rode  on 
the  mower,  picked  up  the  sickle  and 
backed  up  and  cut  around  posts  with 
admirable  certainty.  Apparently  it 
would  work  as  well  as  any  team  on  a 
hillside. 

Dustless  Hub  Caps  for  Sanduskies. 

"You  wouldn't  guess  the  worst 
trouble  we  have  found  on  Sandusky 
tractors,"  said  A.  E.  Vandercook  of 
Vandercook  &  Meng,  who  handle  this 
machine  from  Sacramento  northward. 
"Dirt  used  to  fall  from  the  wheel 
rims  and  work  under  the  hub  caps. 
There  it  would  grind  the  axles.  We 
just  recently  found  a  man  who  said 
his  Sandusky  was  powerful  hard  to 
turn.  With  the  axles  worn,  the  front 
wheels  wobbled,  and  threw  a  strain 
onto  the  driver.  New  hub  caps  are 
now  being  provided  free  of  charge  to 
all  Sandusky  users.  These  are  so  de- 
signed that  no  dirt  can  get  to  the 
bronze  bearings  of  the  wheels." 
Hnber  Tractors  Established  in  Cal. 

Fred  A.  Bennett  and  Ef  F.  Peer  form 
the  newly  installed  Huber  Tractor 
Sales  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland. 
Huber  Company's  steam  tractors  were 


first  built  over  40  years  ago.  Their 
gas  tractors,  first  shown  in  California 
at  the  Sacramento  demonstration,  are 
the  result  of  intervening  years  of  farm 
experience  and  gas  engineering.  J. 
M.  Newby  of  the  Huber  factory  at  Ma- 
rion, Ohio,  came  to  Sacramento  to  see 
that  the  tractor  was  properly  handled 
at  the  demonstration. 

Farm  Elevator  for  Bulk  Grain. 

The  first  exhibit  seen  by  visitors  at 
the  Sacramento  Demonstration  was 
a  working  illustration  of  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  let  machinery  handle 
grain  in  bulk.  The  California  Corru- 
gated Culvert  Co.  had  erected  a  1200 
bushel  metal  grain  bin.  The  John 
Deere  Plow  Company  had  supplied 
two  grain  wagons,  one  of  150  bushels 
capacity  and  one  of  100  bushels  capac- 
ity, loaded  with  grain.  The  front  end 
of  this  was  hoisted  into  the  air  by 
ropes  over  the  hubs  and  through 
pulleys  in  a  light  derrick  set  for  the 
purpose.  The  ropes  were  wound  on  a 
hand  windlass  to  lift  the  wagon  to  a 
45-degree  angle;  but  an  attachment 
is  available  so  it  could  be  worked  by 
the  engine.  The  rear  end  of  the  wagon 
opened  by  a  slide  door  and  the  grain 
ran  a  steady  stream  into  a  hopper 
trough  containing  a  screw  conveyor 
along  its  bottom.  This  dumped  grain 
into  a  "Pony  tubular  elevator,"  sup- 
plied by  the  Deere  Company.  The 
elevator  rested  on  a  wheeled  truck 
along  with  an  engine  which  operated 
the  chain-and-disk  conveyor  whose  ca- 
pacity was  15  bushels  per  minute, 
dumping  into  the  grain  bin.  Two  and 
a  half  horsepower  were  more  than 
enough  for  this  job.  The  elevator, 
which  was  built  for  farm  work,  hinged 
at  its  lower  end  on  the  truck  and  was 
raised  or  lowered  by  pulling  an  arm 
under  it  more  or  less  vertical.  A  roll- 
ing spool  on  the  upper  end  of  the  arm 
supported  the  elevator.  Normally  in 
unloading  the  bin  into  wagons,  the 
same  hopper  would  be  set  beside  the 
bin  and  the  same  elevator  would 
empty  into  wagons.  At  the  Demon- 
stration two  elevators  were  used  so  a 
stream  of  grain  ran  constantly  from 
wagon  into  bin  and  back  again. 

Woman  Moves  Over  Twelve  Tons  at 
Once. 

A  slight  frail  woman  moved  a  few 
levers  which  set  in  motion  a  23,500- 
pound  Caterpillar,  and  with  the  force 
of  40  horsepower  pulled  a  giant  five- 
standard  Killefer  subsoiler  eighteen 
inches  deep  through  hitherto  undis- 
turbed dry  hardpan.    It  took  a  husky 


man  to  lower  and  raise  the  subsoil 
standards  by  means  of  a  big  hand 
wheel  and  screw. 

Threshes  Grain  Out  of  Pine  Plank. 

A  noisy  "Yellow  Kid"  Avery 
thresher  periodically  undertook  to 
thresh  the  grain  out  of  a  2xl2-inch 
pine  plank  shoved  under  its  cylinder 
by  two  men.  It  chawed  the  ends  off 
the  plank  ferociously  and  we  were 
told  it  was  just  as  hungry  for  three- 
inch  oak  plank.  There  was  a  stand- 
ing offer  of  $1  each  for  any  broken 
teeth  which  spectators  might  find 
from  the  cylinder  or  concaves.  They 
are  of  steel  with  hard  faces. 

Tractors  Enn  Alfalfa  Cutters. 

A  26-inch  Smalley  alfalfa  cutter  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  Pacific  Imple- 
ment Company's  tent  at  intervals  by 
chopping  weedy  alfalfa  into  fine  feed 
and  blowing  it  to  an  overhead  hopper, 
Whence  it  was  sacked  by  two  men. 
The  cutter  was  run  by  a  Rumely  16-30 
tractor  burning  "stove  tops,"  which 
cost  6%  cents  per  gallon.  The  tractor 
was  pretty  sleepy  on  the  job  for  it 
was  using  only  a  third  of  its  power. 
An  eight-inch  Smalley  cutter  was  run 
by  a  5-10  Avery  tractor  using  less  than 
half  its  power;  and  a  Samson  tractor 
with  the  new  G.  M.  C.  equipment  oper- 
ated another  larger  alfalfa  machine. 

I.  H.  C.  Buys  P.  &  0.  Plow  Works. 

The  well  and  favorably  known  Par- 
lin  &  Orendorf  line  of  plows,  manu- 
factured at  Canton,  111,  and  hereto- 
fore distributed  in  California  by  the 
Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  according  to  Manager 
W.  G.  Criswell  of  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany's San  Francisco  branch.  Messrs. 
Parlin  and  Orendorf,  who  had  re- 
tained active  management  of  this 
great  business,  have  progressed  far 
enough  in  life  so  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  less  strenuous  days  ahead. 
Their  establishment  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  blacksmith  shop  started 
in  1842  by  Wm.  Parlin.  As  President 
Harold  F.  McCormick  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
said,  the  purchase  of  the  manufac- 
turing plant  and  business  of  the  P.  & 
O.  plow  works,  adds  to  the  I.  H.  C|  the 
one  important  farm  implement  not 
heretofore  handled  by  that  company, 
and  enables  farmers  now  to  buy  their 
entire  equipment  of  tillage,  planting, 
and  harvesting  implements  from  one 
house.  The  company  has  88  branch 
houses,  while  the  P.  &  O.  had  only 
(Continued  on  page  766.) 


"Yes,        '    ;  -> 
I  Need  a  Bicycle" 

"I've  got  to  get  around  more. 
Hoofing  it  takes  too  long — an 
automobile  is  too  expensive 
for  short  trips  —  a  bicycle  is 
just  what  I  need  !  " 

IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

The  choice  of  the  farmer  who 
knows  is  the  Iver  Johnson.  Because 
of  its  strong  truss-bridge  frame,  seam- 
less tubing  of  high  carbon  nickel 
steel;  drop-forged  parts,  and  its  im- 
proved scientific  "Two-point"  ball 
bearing  construction  both  on  one  axle 
— runs  as  smoothly  as  water  over  a 
dam .  All  equipment  the  most  modern . 
Every  bicycle  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Iver  Johnson  Adult  Models,  $45  and  up.  Juve- 
nile Models,  $27.50  to  $32.50  (Coaster  Brake 
extra  on  Juveniles). 

Write  today  for  free,  interesting 
Bicycle  Catalog  "  B  "  and  Illus- 
trated Booklet  onFirearms  "A" 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Work* 
326River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
717  Market  Street  99  Chambers  Street 

San  Francisco  New  York 


Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 

are  safe.  You  can 
"Hammer  the  Hammer" 


Let  "DURO"  Do  It 

SEND  FOR  DURO  BOOKLET 

r— which  shows  just  how  DURO 
lightens  labor  and  brings  city 
conveniences  to  country  homes. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

C8  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO    LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some  good  territory 
for  live  dealers. 
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The  Hollister  Area  as  a  Fruit  Center 

(Written  for  Paclflo  Kin.il  Press  by  Jno.  1.  Fox.) 


Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  when 
Hollister  was  mentioned  we  imme- 
diately thought  of  hay,  grain,  alfalfa, 
dairying,  hogs  and  stock.  The  area 
devoted  to  fruit  was  of  minor  im- 
portance. Hollister  furnished  such 
quantities  of  meat,  fodder  and  garden 
seeds  and  much  of  the  land  was  in 
such  large  holdings  that  the  fruit 
idea  took  some  time  to  mature. 

Moreover  everybody  knows  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  change  a  stockman,  a 
dairyman  or  a  grain  farmer  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  working  on  a 
large  acreage  scale.  The  raising  of 
fruit  looks  like  a  rather  puttering 
sort  of  a  game  to  him.  There  is  no 
room  to  swing  a  big  team  on  the  end 
of  a  Jerk-line  without  hitting  a  tree. 
And  besides,  he  knows  nothing  about 
it.  His  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  alfalfa  and 
dairy  produce  is  driven  or  hauled  to 
a  shipping  point,  put  on  the  scale 
and  he  knows  just  about  what  he  is 
going  to  get  for  them,  whether  the 
market  be  high  or  low.  But  the 
spraying,  pruning,  orchard  care;  this 
picking,  curing,  packing,  and  harvest- 
ing of  unknown  fruits  daunts  him 
until  he  sees  what  other  men  are 
making  from  their  fruit  acreage  and 
then  he  begins  to  look  into  things. 

He  finds  that  the  interest  on  high 
priced  land  under  average  conditions 
is  not  to  be  made  by  raising  hay  and 
grain.  He  must  either  sell  his  best 
land  to  those  men  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  or  go  into  the  business 
himself.  And  sooner  or  later  he  takes 
the  plunge. 

Several  of  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful orchardists  known  to  the 
writer  are  ex-livestock  men.  They 
have  started  by  getting  the  best  ad- 
vice obtainable,  planting  tree  varie- 
ties that  have  been  proven  in  their 
locality  and  studying  their  new  craft 
through  every  channel  provided  by 
science,  experience  and  successful 
practice.  They  were  already  adept  in 
handling  the  soil  and  well  posted  on 
the  value  of  manure  and  other  fer- 
tilizers and  their  accumulated  knowl- 
edge is  easily  adapted  and  applied. 
They  figure  out  that  if  a  good  tilth 
and  painstaking  cultivation  increases 
the  volume  and  value  of  their  crops 
of  corn,  beans,  beets,  etc.,  it  will  af- 
fect the  vigor  of  the  trees  in  like 
manner.  They  study  the  best  infor- 
mation obtainable  that  has  a  daily 
bearing  on  their  new  profession  and 
take  pains  to  verify  new  ideas  but  let 
the  other  fellow  experiment. 

Large  Holdings  on  New  Ground. 

New  orchards  of  generous  acreage 
are  being  planted  out  or  coming  into 
bearing  north  and  east  of  Hollister 
in  the  Fairview  and  Ausaymas  dis- 
tricts and  towards  Pacheco  Pass.  In 
this  fruitful  valley  leading  to  the  Pass 
there  are  some  very  substantial  hold- 
ings, owned  by  men  who  have  real- 
ized values  and  who  are  conducting 
the  business  of  building  up  these  new 
orchards  under  the  best  conditions. 
The  soil  Is  there  and  the  climate.  The 
owners  supply  the  best  help  and  man- 
agement they  can  obtain.  The  Bis- 
oeglia  Bros,  of  San  Jose  have  60  acres 
in  pears  we  were  told  and  200  acres  in 
fruit.  Adjacent,  the  D.  Pyle  Com- 
pany of  San  Jose  have  100  acres  in 
pears,  prunes  and  peaches.  We  drove 
down  between  several  of  these  young 
orchards — more  to  take  tent  of  their 
pruning,  growth  and  general  man- 
agement than  anything  else.  We 
found  most  of  the  big  men  rollowing 
the  latest  lines  in  pruning  their  young 
trees  and  some  interesting  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  out  here  on 
newly  bearing  trees  by  Leonard  H. 
Day,  the  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
amongst  new  growers — some  of  whom 
are  men  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Day 
has  practiced  the  system  of  pruning 
himself  for  four  years  or  more  and 
has  good  results  to  show  on  his  own 
trees. 

Pruning  Young  Pears. 

One  large  orchard  we  entered  be- 
longs to  the  Lester  Bros,  of  Gilroy, 
who  have  300  acres  here  set  to 
prunes,  apricots  and  pears.  Our  at- 
tention was  particularly  directed  to 


some  three  and  four  year  old  pear 
trees  which  had  been  built  without 
the  severe  cutting  back,  and  were  not 
pruned  at  all  this  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  very  conservative 
thinning.  Lateral  growth  had  devel- 
oped to  make  very  uniform  and  sym- 
metrical heads.  Plenty  of  spurs  wera 
formed  on  the  main  stems  and  some 
bunches  of  bloom  showed. 

Eliminating  Centers. 
On  all  trees  one  or  two  or  more  cen- 
tral stems  were  running  away  and 
will  be  left  probably  till  next  year  and 
then,  the  chances  are  they  will  be 
taken  out  to  the  strongest  or  best 
placed  lateral.  In  this  way  the  trees 
will  be  left  in  fine  open  shape  and 
the  elimination  of  the  two-year-old 
wood  will  not  be  harmful.  The  laterals 
will  be  forming  fruit  spurs  and  the 
trees  ready  to  bear  a  commercial  crop 
in  their  sixth  year  if  the  gods  will  it. 
The  trees  are  low-headed  and  are 
branched  in  a  way  impossible  to  ob- 
tain easily  by  severe  cutting  for  four 
years.  For  we  all  know  how  straight 
up  the  Bartletts  persist  in  growing 
under  the  old  system.  How  we  have 
tried  to  keep  them  spread  with  corn 
cobs  and  little  wooden  struts  and  by 
wedging.  Obtaining  a  bearing  tree 
on  the  system  we  saw  being  practiced 
here  means  getting  a  larger  and  more 
symmetrical  tree  in  a  shorter  time 
and  earlier  fruiting. 

Cross  Pollination  of  Pears. 

In  the  Fairview  section  among  the 
"coming"  orchards  are  those  belong- 
ing to  Martin  Luther — a  name  that 
history  connects  with  a  personality 
that  was  masterful,  thoughtful  and 
persistent.  These  orchards  comprise 
some  200  acres  of  bottom  land  and  all 
the  trees  are  young.  The  60  acres  of 
pears  are  set  for  the  best  advantage 
of  cross  pollination — all  commercial 
varieties.  The  Bartlett  is  the  leading 
variety,  Mr.  Day  told  us,  and  the 
others  are  Glout  Morceau,  Buerre 
Hardy  (said  to  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est pollinators),  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Buerre  d'Anjou.  The  trees — of  all 
varieties — here  are  being  given  care- 
ful attention  in  the  pruning  and  man- 
agement. The  soil  is  strong  enough 
to  intercrop  for  several  years  if  need- 
ed. There  are  also  40  acres  of  wal- 
nuts three  years  old,  and  20  acres  of 
prunes  trained  on  the  newest  scien- 
tific system,  30  acres  of  cling  peaches 
have  been  set  out.  Adjacent  to  Mr. 
Luther  on  the  west  and  north  are 
some  of  the 

Morse  Seed  Company's  Farms. 

This  company,  whose  seeds  are  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  world,  has  some 
3,000  acres  in  the  Hollister  and  San 
Juan  districts — all  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  seeds.  The  main  ranch  is 
2*4  miles  long  in  one  strip  of  900 
acres.  This  place  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  heading  of  "Hollister  as  a 
Fruit  Center,"  but  it  gives  an  idea  of 
the  quality  of  the  soil  used  for  fruit 
in  this  section.  For  high-class  seeds 
demand  a  soil  of  good  bottom  and  this 
is  all  alluvial  and  deep.  Anyway  we 
could  not  pass  by  a  place  of  such  im- 
portance to  Hollister  and  to  agricul- 
ture without  mentioning  it.  We 
asked  if  their  plantings  in  any  one 
thing  had  been  increased  or  reduced 
by  conditions  in  Europe  and  were 
told,  "Ho.  We  have  about  the  same 
acreage  of  everything  as  usual — mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  radish  in  the  San 
Juan  and  lettuce  at  Hollister  and  San 
Felipe.  Otherwise  our  carrots,  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  onions  and  all  other 
seeds  are  about  normal.  There  is  one 
notable  exception.  Our  foreign  orders 
include  those  of  beet  seed  for  Europe 
to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  seed  on  this  side.  Of  course, 
we  don't  expect  it  to  last,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  California  is  growing 
beet  seed  for  Europe." 

The  soil  here  is  all  alluvial  and 
rarely  needs  irrigation.  But  in  case 
of  need  the  company  has  wells  and  a 
pumping  plant  on  the  estate  at  Hol- 
lister that  will  raise  1500  gallons  a 
minute.  The  water  is  piped  and  gates 
are  stationed  so  that  it  can  be  applied 
anywhere  if  needed. 


The 

"Syphon  System" 


SIM  I'LE 
ECONOMICAL 
DUB ABLE 
PRACTICAL 


INVESTIGATE 


Siphons  adapted  to  Irri- 
gation. Takes  the  water 
over  the  bank.  Designed 
to  displace  gates  or  boxes. 
Quickly  primed.  Easily 
moved.  Take  out  the  water  where  you  want  it  Divide  the 
stream  or  regulate  the  flow  as  you  like.  Clean  ditches.  No 
gates.   No  leakage.   Compare  the  cost.   Write  us  for  conditions. 

IRRIGATING-S1PH0N  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


THE  HARDIE 

Fruit  Ladders 

The  superiority  of  our  ladders  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right  design.  HARDIE 
LADDERS  are  made  of  spruce.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  no  lumber  can  be  compared 
with  Oregon  spruce  in  both  strength  and 
light  weight 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  a  uniformly  good  product  Dealers 
who  handle  the  HARDIE  LADDER  capture 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  reason.  The 
weight  is  about  3  lbs.  per  ft  Price  45c  per  ft. 
The  Hardie  Booklet  on  request. 

BRANCH  OF 

The  Hardie  Manu factoring  Co., 

Office:  1033  Lelghton  Ave., 


i      Angeles,  Cal. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 


MEMBERS 


Earl  ln.il  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son 
F.  B.  McKevRt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Pacific  Fruit  Exchange. 
Fenryn  Fruit  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

(  HAS.  E.  yiBDKX,  Cent  ral  Manager. 


Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 
Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Schnabel  Bros.  A  '  o. 
Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Vaeavllle  Fruit  Co. 
Western  Fruit  Co. 
W.  1.  WUson  A  Son 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Sacramento,  California 


Pl'urpose  BT^^      Kitting*  and 
New  ■        Vnlvea  |m 

Threads  &  Speelal 

Coupling  1  "<Ml  ^^^^  I  iltings 

Hot  2l  g*?*  ■  Made  *•  ■ 

Asphalt  inn  CMtag  order 

Dipped  *■  ■■ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIPIC  PIPE  CO, 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DOW'S    MAGNESIUM  ARSENATE 

(THE  NEW  AORICCXTTJRAI.  POISON) 

May  be  used  in  any  standard  fungicide  In  same  proportion,  pound  for 
pound,  as  Dow*s  Lead  Arsenate.     Stock  of  both  now  on  hand. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.  ' 


DlHtrlbutorn  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Palomino  Grape-Best  of  7,000 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Prof.  Frederic  T.  Bloletti.) 


RECORD  OF  CROPS  OF  THE  PALOMINO. 

Tons  Sugar 

Per  Acre  Per  cent. 

Kearmey,  ungrafted                                   1915              9.919  25 

  1916             14.524  26 

 1917             10.325  24 

Davis,  ungrafted                                      1915            11.075  26 

  1916             14.181  25 

 1917  7.175 

  1918  8.556 

grafted  on  420-A  1915-1917             16.551  24.1 

"      "    3309   1915-1917             10.257  .  26.0 

"    3306   1915-1917              8.781  25.6 

"    St.  George  1915-1917              3.171  26.5 

In  the  last  four  entries  the  figures  are  averages  for  the  three  years 
indicated. 


If  the  prohibitionists  with  the  gen- 
erosity of  victors  will  allow  us  to  re- 
tain one  wine  grape,  my  choice  is  the 
Palomino.    It  combines  more  points 

SULPHUR 

It  ba»  been  proven 
and  so  recommend- 
ed by  tue  University 
of  California  tbat 
If  you  sulphur  yonr 
grape  vines  and  or- 
chards ft  times  they 
vrlll  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
E  A  <.  I,  t<:  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleaching:  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  in 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste— (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  in  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  <S4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
H00%. 

Also  PREPABED  DRV  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  deg.  Be.,  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc.  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

024  California  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Farm  for  profit.  Nitrogen 
increases  the  yields,  hence 
the  profits.  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  supplies 
nitrogen  at  a  low  <;ost. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  In  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  It  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
86  M  %.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian is  the  great  American  Am- 
monlate. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For  information  an  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


of  excellence  than  perhaps  any  other 
of  the  seven  thousand  named  and 
listed  varieties  of  grapes. 

While  perhaps  not  the  best  grape 
for  any  single  purpose  it  is  an  excel- 
lent grape  for  nearly  every  purpose. 
As  a  table  grape  for  home  use,  its 
delicate  flavor,  crisp  texture,  large, 
well-filled  bunches,  and  beautiful 
golden  color  make  it  difficult  to  ex- 
cel. Its  firmness  and  freedom  from 
decay  make  it  suitable  for  packing 
and  shipment.  As  a  market  grape  it 
is  unexcelled  in  keeping  qualities  by 
any  variety  of  equal  eating  quality. 

As  a  wine  grape  it  is  the  best  vari- 
ety, grown  largely  in  California  for 
sweet  sherry  and  angelica.  It  makes 
a  very  good  wine  of  Sauterne  type, 
and  while  not  of  the  highest  quality 
for  this  purpose,  it  blends  excellently 
with  the  Semillon  and  the  other  fine 
Sauterne  varieties. 

For  drying  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
variety  we  have  outside  of  the  stand- 
ard raisin  grapes;  a  little  smaller 
than  the  Feher  Szagos  and  Malaga 
but  of  better  quality.  Its  sugar  con- 
tents have  averaged  25  degrees  Balling 
at  Kearney  and  24  degrees  Balling  at 
Davis. 

The  quality  of  its  fruit  is  excelled 
by  its  quantity.  Its  crops  are  heavy 
and  regular.  At  the  Kearney  Experi- 
ment Vineyard,  its  crops  have  aver- 
aged 11.59  tons  per  acre.  At  Davis, 
the  average  crop  of  ungrafted  vines 
for  four  years  has  been  10:25  tons 
per  acre;  and  its  average  on  seven 
resistant  stocks,  7.78  tons  per  acre. 
Its  average  yield  of  dried  grapes  has 
been  3.59  tons  at  Kearney. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  suit  in 
the  matters  of  soil  or  climate.  It  does 
well  in  any  soil,  sandy  or  heavy,  that 
will  give  good  results  with  any  grape. 
It  bears  well  and  ripens  its  crop  in 
the  coolest  vineyard  districts  of  the 
coast  and  the  hottest  parts  of  the  in- 
terior. 

It  is  so  amenable  to  the  purposes 
and  whims  of  the  vineyardist  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  grow  it. 

It  is  a  strong,  clean  grower,  easily 
trained  to  any  desired  form.  For  this 
reason,  it  makes  an  excellent  arbor 
vine.  It  bears  full  crops  with  the  sim- 
plest form  of  short  pruning.  It  pro- 
duces few  suckers,  water  sprouts,  or 
laterals,  and  is  pruned  easily,  rapidly, 
and  cheaply.  It  is  very  free  from 
diseases  of  all  kinds  and  matures  its 
crop  and  wood  well. 

The  original  home  of  the  Palomino 
is  in  the  Xeres  district  of  southern 
Spain,  where  it  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  bulk  of  the  sherries  pro- 
duced there.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
white  grapes  of  South  Africa,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  "White  French." 
In  France  it  is  called  the  "Listan." 
It  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  in  the  interior 
valleys,  usually  under  the  misleading 
and  incorrect  name  of  "Napa  Golden 
Chasselas."  The  "Golden  Chasselas" 
or  "Sweetwater"  is  a  totally  different 
grape. 

Another  good  quality  of  this  variety 
is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  propa- 
gated. The  wood  is  nearly  always 
good  and  roots  readily.  It  also  makes 
excellent  unions  with  resistant  stocks 
and  bears  well  grafted. 

It  is  also  a  good  stock  to  graft  on 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the 
variety.  Its  clean,  straight,  vigorous 
underground  stem  is  ideal  for  graft- 
ing. Of  eleven  varieties  of  wine 
grapes  grafted  with  Muscat  at  the 
Kearney  Experiment  Vineyard,  It 
gave  the  best  results  in  number  of 


PUMPS  PUMPS 


Hercules  Gasoline  Engine*, 

Centrifugal  Pumps. 

Pyramid  Pumps.         *     a^BL--. -■.  -tSaBanaaSSai      1  1-2  to  12  Horse  Pownr. 

WE  CABBY  A  STOCK  OF  PTJIUTS  FOB  EVERY  SEBVICE  AND  USE. 

For  Irrigation — Power,  Belt,  Electricity.  Air.  Vacuum,  Ship,  Spray.  Wine.  Oil.  Minee, 
Steam,  Water  Works.  Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling-,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and  Shallow  WeU 
Pumps.  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.  W.  St.  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods.  Tanks.  Gasoline  Engines.     Catalogue  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  PUMP  HOUSE,  33  TO  41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FEANCICSO,  CAL. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


E>  I  I  \j%  absolutely   hydraulically   and  automatically 

■     %*J  I » 1 1       *  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-inch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins  1  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Los  Angeles. 


KR06B  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayers 


Sulphurs    vines    faster  and 
better. 


Kills  red  spider  at  a  cost  of  5c  per 
tree  for  the  season. 


DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size   $18.00 

Vineyard  Size   _   $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


sucessful  unions,  the  development  of 
the  grafts,  and  the  size  of  the  first 
crop. 

Its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  irritating 
to  see  so  many  perfections  in  a  single 
individual. 


More 
Wabble 


—no  more  getting  down  to  change  ifu 
position  of  yonr  ladder  every  half- 
minute!  Gel  the 

CURITY 
ADDER 

Atadder  with  th»  WittkUH  out 
Bound  and  supported  at  every  step  by  a  pat- 
ented steel  cuff-bracket.  Cmti  year  picking 
Saves  pickers  time  by  enabling  him 
to  reach  out  farther  and  fcei  a  greater  sense 
of  security;  means  a  better  day's  w«rlc, 
pictimg  t»sat 

SECURITY  cuff-brackets  are  made  ot  two 
ounces  of  sheet  steel,  attached  to  each  step- 
end  and  machine  wrapped  around  stile  (side- 
rail)  by  a  patented  process.  Makes  SECUR 
ITY  ladders  strongest  where  others  are  weak- 
est; does  away  with  cutting  into  and  weaken- 
ing stile  to  fasten  steps  in.  SECURITY  steps 
easily  replaceable  without  weakening  ladder. 
All  wood  vertical  grain. 

Most  all  big  Sunkisl  orange  growers  ue 
SECURITY;  used  in  many  orchards  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin;  recognized  standard 
ladder  in  big  apple  districts  of  the  Northwest! 
SECURITY  is  tbe  ladder  YOU  oced  NOWI 

For  sale  by  SECURITY  dealers  only  Write 
me;  I  will  send  you  name  of  your  dealer  and 
now  booklet  on  the  SECURITY  ladder.  Write 
NOWI 

J.  B.  PATTERSON 

MANUFACTURER 

82  Franklin  9t  Oakland.  California 


In  1917  the  total  sales  of  prunes  in 
Canada  by  the  affiliated  packers  to- 
talled 800,000  pounds.  On  May  1,  1919, 
two  young  salesmen  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion had  already  booked  12,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes  in  the  Dominion, 
with  more  to  follow.  And  the  organiz- 
ation is  extending  its  world  markets 
in  like  proportion.  Join. 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet.  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Tractor  Troubles  Told  to  Fruit  Man 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  rr»»«.) 


"The  worst  trouble  with  the  ma- 
jority of  our  new  tractor  owners  is 
that  they  over  rate  their  tractors,  and 
so  most  of  them  overload  the  capacity 
of  the  machine,"  said  Chas.  Ferguson 
(Napa  County  agent  for  the  Fordson), 
in  reply  to  our  question  in  regard  to 
this    matter.    Continuing    he  said: 

(2)  "Then  they  will  use  a  poor  grade 
of  oil  because  it  is  'cheap' — cheap  to 
buy  but  dear  to  use.  Now  most  tractor 
dealers  recommend  an  oil  that  is  best 
suited  to  their  engine,  and  if  the  own- 
er will  use  the  oil  that  is  recommend- 
ed it  saves  him  heaps  of  trouble.  Be- 
cause the  tractor  manufacturers  try 
out  their  oils  in  a  scientific  way,  keep 
track  of  results  and  only  recommend 
the  oil  that  proves  most  satisfactory 
under  stress  of  work." 

(3)  "The  oil  should  be  drained  out 
and  replaced  with  new  oil  at  least 
once  a  week  when  the  machine  is  do- 
ing steady  work.  For  the  old  stuff 
loses  virtue  as  a  lubricant,  gets  dirty 
and  carbonizes  quickly  no  matter 
what  tractor  you  use.  So  this  is  a 
very  important  matter.  Throw  that 
old  used-up  oil  out.  It  seems  a  waste 
but  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  econ- 
omy." 

(4)  "The  new  tractor  owner  begins 
by  thinking  his  machine  is  like  an 
auto  and  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  fill  it  up  with  oil  and  gas,  crank 
up  and  keep  going  indefinitely.  This 
is  the  greatest  mistake  out.  A  trac- 
tor requires  as  much  care  as  a  team, 
perhaps  more  time  than  a  team  each 
day  it  is  worked.  The  grease  cups 
must  have  constant  and  regular  at- 
tention. The  radiator  must  be  cleaned 
out  once  a  week  and  the  reservoir 
kept  full  at  all  times — at  all  times. 
The  air  washer  should  be  cleaned  and 
washed  out  three  or  four  times  a  day 
— especially  when  harrowing  or  when 
it  is  very  dusty." 

(5)  "If  the  owner  doesn't  under- 
stand his  tractor  and  anything  goes 
wrong  he  should  let  it  alone  and  get 
a  service  man  to  correct  it  and  show 
him  how  or  he  may  monkey  along  till 
he  upsets  an  adjustment  and  have 
serious  trouble.  When  he  is  driving 
his  tractor  and  hears  something 
wrong  he  should  stop  right  there.  He 
may  think,  "Well,  I  guess  I  may  as 
well  finish  the  round,  she'll  pull  me 
that  far.'  That  is  wrong.  He  must 
stop  and  investigate  right  there — di- 
rectly. It  might  be  a  very  small 
thing  that  he  could  locate  and  put 
right  at  once." 

"I  have  been  giving  service  to  my 
clients  really  at  a  loss  for  I  want  to 
get  them  started  right  and  I  either 
go  or  send  a  man,  dropping  shop 
work,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  trac- 
tors going.  Sometimes  it  is  a  very 
small  thing  that  the  owner  might 
easily  have  located  himself,  but  I  get 
him  going  in  short  order.  For  I  know 
that  the  service  system  I  am  building 
up  now  is  bound  to  result  in  the 
good  will  of  my  clients  and  an  ex- 
tension of  my  business.  Once  I  was 
called  out  ten  miles — and  we  were 
very  busy — and  found  a  broken  porce- 
lain in  a  spark  plug  only.  But  no 
matter.  Service  is  what  counts  and 
people  are  going  to  buy  tractors  that 
give  it." 

"Sum  it  all  up  and  we  find  that 
overloading  and  overdriving  •  lead  to 
more  troubles  than  anything  else.  It 
is  a  matter  of  education  in  tractor 
work  and  generally  the  farmer 
catches  on  right  away.    But  many 


COTTON  PEST  TURNS  TO  CITRUS. 


The  "cotton  stainer"  (Dysdercus 
suturellus)  is  now  causing  loss  to 
citrus  and  avocado  growers  in  Florida 
by  puncturing  the  rind  of  these 
fruits,  causing  them  to  drop  from  the 
tree  and  decay.  The  punctures  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  "Truly 
Florida,  thou  art  (in)  a  parlous 
state!" 


The  apple  crop  of  Australia  is  re- 
ported to  be  considerably  below  a  nor- 
mal yield  and  indications  are  that 
later  in  the  year  the  market  will  be 
bare  of  supplies. 


have  to  suffer  some  annoyance  first 
that  could  easily  have  been  avoided. 
You  know  A.  Rosel  of  Coombsville? 
Well,  I  sold  him  a  Fordson  December 
1,  and  he  has  already  plowed  350 
acres  with  it  and  harrowed  800  acres. 
Most  of  the  ground  was  adobe  and 
100  acres  of  it  had  never  been  plowed. 
How  deep  did  he  plow?  About  five 
inches,  and  the  best  he  could  do  was 
drawing  two  twelve-inch  bottoms  at 
that  depth  in  low  gear."  (April  24.) 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  THK  HOUSE. 

"How  many  grapes  can  I  get  from 
a  small  arbor,  what  are  the  best 
varieties,  and  what  is  the  best  fer- 
tilizer for  grapes?  we  were  recently 
asked.  We  enumerated  some  of  the 
best  varieties  In  our  issue  of  April 
19.  As  many  grapes  can  be  taken 
from  a  good-sized  arbor  as  any  fam- 
ily will  need.  One  man  at  Dinuba  told 
us  he  took  nearly  250  pounds  of 
grapes  from  one  large  Thompson 
Seedless  that  spanned  an  area  be- 
tween two  of  his  buildings.  And  that 
is  nothing  compared  with  some  old 
patriarchal  Mission  vines  that  have 
run  up  to  half  a  ton  and  more.  The 


chief  fertilizer  used  in  Europe  for  in- 
tensive cultivation  is  fresh  or  dried 
blood.  Sometimes  it  is  procured  fresh 
from  the  abattoirs  and  trenched  in. 
In  ground  around  the  house  there  is 
generally  plenty  of  chicken  manure, 
wood-ashes  or  compost,  that  answers 
the  purpose  for  a  few  house  vines. 


Ten  wooden  vessels  are  said  to  be 
allotted  by  the  shipping  board  to  be 
used  as  flour  carriers  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  ports.  Wooden  ves- 
sels have  been  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  perishable  cargoes  which 
have  arrived  in  excellent  condition  at 
their  destinations. 


QUICK  AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

IN  hauling  grain  to  market,  the 
Nash  Quad,  which  drives  and 
brakes  on  all  four  wheels,  excels. 
Under  normally  good  road  con- 
ditions it  will  handle  economically 
a  three-ton  trailer  besides  its  own 
load  of  two  tons,  and  under  ex- 
tremely favorable  conditions  has 
handled  a  five-ton  trailer. 


Thus  five  or  possibly  seven  tons  of  grain  may 
be  transported  at  one  trip.  The  Quad  saves 
the  farmer  time  at  the  season  when  it  is  most 
valuable.  The  automatic  locking  differentials 
prevent  spinning  of  the  driving  wheels,  thus 
practically  assuring  traction  as  long  as  any  one 
wheel  can  take  hold. 


PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440  Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


! 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Plenty  of  Cantaloupes. 

The  increase  in  cantaloupe  acre- 
age this  year  is  about  42  per  cent  over 
that  of  last  year. 

State  Citrus  Institute. 

Permanent  organization  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Citrus  Institute  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  meeting  in  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  Director 
of  the  State  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  been  elected  President.  By- 
laws have  been'  adopted  tentatively 
until  the  next  institute  (in  February, 
1920). 

Poison  Gas  and  Caterpillars. 

The  poison  gas  that  wrought  such 
havoc  during  the  war  may  be  used  for 
beneficent  purposes  in  horticulture,  it 
is  said.  Gabriel  Bertrand  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute  informed  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  he  had  discovered  a 
method  by  which  such  gas  might  be 
supplied  for  the  destruction  of  cater- 
pillars and  injurious  larvae  on  trees 
and  other  vegetation. 

Co-operation  Co-opts  Profit. 

In  1912,  according  to  W.  G.  Alexan- 
der of  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  a  200,000,000 
pound  prune  crop  (of  which  117,000,- 
000  pounds  were  exported)  sold  at 
three  cents.  In  1917,  under  the  Asso- 
ciation influence,  a  crop  of  equal  size 
was  cleaned  up  at  six  cents.  Last 
year,  in  spite  of  the  embargo,  growers 
,  received  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  above  the  government  price. 

"It's  a  Poor  Heart  That  Never  Re- 
joices." 

It  is  estimated  that  a  400,000  ton 
crop  of  wine  grapes  will  be  hanging 
on  the  vines  next  September — enough 
to  make  60,000,000  gallons  of  unfer- 
mented  grape  juice.  The  suggestion 
by  an  interested  party  that  a  law  be 
now  enacted  to  compel  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
to  consume  a  half-gallon  apiece  per 
annum  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Oldest  Winery  Closes  Its  Doors. 

El  Pinal  (West's)  Winery  at  Stock- 
ton has  been  permanently  closed  af- 
ter continuous  operation  since  1854 
(65  years).  It  may  be  converted  into 
a  dairy  or  a  grape  dryer.  In  one  year 
as  high  as  28,000  tons  of  grapes  were 
crushed  here — the  largest  winery  in 
the  State.  It  cost  the  winery  $5  a  ton 
to  operate.  By  July  1  the  entire  stock 
of  wine  will  be  cleared  out  and  the 
cooperage  empty. 

Heavy  Crop  of  Robes. 

In  one  of  the  Buck-Corey  orchards 
at  Lodi  we  saw  one  of  the  heaviest 
crops  of  Robe-de-Sargent  prunes  wo 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Appar- 
ently there  are  enough  French  mixed 
in  them  or  adjacent  to  cross  pollinate. 

On  May  1  the  ground,  which  was  in 
fine  condition,  was  being  laid  off  pre- 
partory  to  the  first  irrigation.  All 
prunes  and  peaches  in  this  section 
were  exceptionally  promising. 

Apricots  and  Almonds  in  San  Joaquin. 

At  Lodi  and  Acampo  some  of  the 
almond  orchards  showed  fine  crops; 
others  were  light  and  some  very  light. 
We  noticed  some  red  spiders  begin- 
ning to  show  up  (May  1).  Harry  H. 
Ladd,  the  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
estimates  a  crop  of  60  per  cent  for 
the  county.  Apricots,  however,  show 
a  large  crop — 100  per  cent,  in  fact, 
probably  the  largest  crop  they  ever 
had. 

Injunction  Asked  on  Prohibition. 

Permanent  injunction  to  restrain 
the  U.  S.  Attorney  from  enforcing  pro- 
visions of  the  war-time  prohibition 
acts  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  San  Francisco  on 
May  2.  The  petition  was  filed  in  the 
name  of  two  Napa  vineyardists  and 
recites  that  unless  restrained  by  in- 
junction, action  under  these  laws  will 
wipe  out  the  product  of  177,000  acres 
in  California,  valued  at  $75,000,000, 
etc.  The  action  is  based  upon  an 
agreement  by  R.  J.  Williams,  to  fur- 


nish wine  grapes  to  Ephraim  Light, 
who  intends  to  make  wine  from  them. 
Wooden  Ships  and  Nitrate. 

Now  that  so  many  wooden  ships 
are  being  sold  by  the  government, 
farmers  are  beginning  to  hope  that  it 
will  afford  them  relief  in  cost  of  trans- 
portation. No  doubt  many  of  these 
ships  will  be  fitted  with  sails  to  re- 
duce cost  of  running,  and  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  these  may  carry  non- 
perishable  freight  at  a  reduced  cost. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  from  Chile  is  one  com- 
modity that  we  think  of  first — three 
men  recently  have  "wondered  when 
the  price  would  come  down  again." 
We  can  ship  plenty  of  canned  stuff 
back  in  the  place  of  it,  and  a  great 
deal  more  nitrate  would  be  used  if  the 
price  dropped. 

Titiculture  Board  and  Wine  Men. 

The  State  Board  of  Viticultural 
Commissioners,  which  has  been  mak- 
ing a  direct  effort  to  accomplish  the 
sale  of  wine  grapes  and  culls  of  table 
grapes  in  view  of  the  impending  Pro- 
hibition measures,  is  meeting  with 
ready  response  from  the  growers,  it 
is1  stated.  Three  hundred  dealers  in 
grapes  in  this  country  will  have  the 
offers  submitted  to  them  and  any  con- 
tracts consummated  are  purely  be- 
tween grower  and  dealer,  the  Commis- 
sion only  bringing  the  parties  to- 
gether. The  coming  crop  at  present 
gives  promise  of  being  a  very  large 
one  and  the  Commission  is  making 
every  effort  to  salvage  the  crop  for 
growers. 

Zante  Currants  on  Zinfandel. 

W.  B.  Nichols,  the  head  of  the  Great 
Western  Vineyard  Company  of  Fres- 
no, has  had  80  acres  of  15-year-old 
Zinfandel  grapes  grafted  over  to 
Black  Zante  currants.  The  Great 
Western  has  over  2,500  acres  in  vine- 
yard— half  of  which  are  wine-grapes 
of  different  varieties.  Apparently  the 
demand  for  the  black  Zantes  exceeds 
that  for  the  white.  The  currant  is  be- 
ing watched  with  interest  in  all  grape 
sections  because  it  matures  and  riper s 
early  and  dries  well  in  the  stack  in 
the  interior  valleys.  When  the  fruit 
is  setting,  the  spurs  or  the  stump 
have  to  be  "ringed,"  which  checks 
growth  and  sets  fruit.  The  rings  of 
bark  taken  off  are  from  one-eighth  to 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  these 
cuts  should  heal  over  the  same  year. 


CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 


ONE  UNIT"'  SAHARA. DRSER' 
A  WOMAN  CAM  0!>ERATi:  IT 


The  Sahara  Drier 

Ji.  man-  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps — the  same  applies 
to  Fruit  Driers. 

ANDERSON- BARN  GROWER  CO.,  San  Jose^  the  largest  and 
best  known  manufacturers  of  Canners  and  Fruit  Growers  Ma- 
chinery in  the  World,  have  taken  the  exclusive  sale  of  our  won- 
derful Drier  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  These  people  are  manu- 
facturers of  Driers — they  are  practical  Growers — they  make  few 
mistakes.  The  SAHARA  DRIERS  will  be  installed  in  their  or- 
chards and  are  now  being  demonstrated  at  their  factory  in  San 
Jose.  Write  them  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  Sahara — they  have 
investigated  thoroughly.  Every;  Prune,  Apricot,  Peach,  Grape 
and  Raisin  Grower  will  eventually  buy  a  Unit  System  Drier. 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME—  SEE  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES, 


ANDERSON-EARNGROWER  CO.,  San  Jose. 
CAMERON-McDONALD,  Chico. 
A.  L.  BOWMAN,  Lodi. 


JNO.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Los  Angeles. 
MOON  &  CO,  Fresno. 
CHAS.   F.  WIRE,  Napa. 


CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  149  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


ECONOMICAL 

Irrigation  Power 


Type 


From  Low-Priced  Oils 

"Y"  Oil 


ines 


IllC.n  DUTY  MARINE  TURH1NE  PU M  1*9 
C2.no  AMD  Santa  Fe  Ave.  , 
tsos  Angeles 


Easy  starting 

Force  feed  oiler 
to  cylinder 

Ring  Oiling 
Bearings  on 
main  shaft 

provide 

positive 
lubrication 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
Lee  Angeles,  Cal . 


Feb.  26th.  1919. 


The  record  of  the  23  horse-power,  "Y"  Engine,  you 
installed  at  the  Price  Fanch,  over  two  years  ago, 
speaks  for  itself: - 

When  not  irrigating  our  65  acres  of  Valenclps,  we 
sell  water  and  the  plnnt  runo  almost  constantly,  our 
longest  run  being  46  doye  without  a  atop. 

Fuel-  48  Gal.  per.  24  hours  -  ©5£-  $2.40 
Lub.  Oil-  1*  ■  "  ■  "  ©36/  .54 
Man's  time  figured  llborally-  -56 

$3,  SO 

Making  the  cost  of  pumping  70  inches  of  water,  from 
CO  feet-  6y  per.  inch,  per  twenty  four  hours. 

The  man  fills  the  5  gal.  lubrlcntlng  oil  tank  (when 
necessary)  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  inspect* 
the  oiling  system  on  his  way  to  dinner  and  to  supper 
totalling,  possibly  £  hour  per.  day.    *c  hare  not  spent 
one  cent  for  repairs  on  either  engine  or  pump  since 
you  installed  them. 


CZP/3 


YoursTlxuly, 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles     San  Francisco    Portland     Seattle  Spokane 
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Facts  About  the  Bee  Moth 


(Written  for  Paclflr  Rural  Press.) 


To  the  Editor:  I  lost  several  colo- 
nies of  bees  last  year  from  moths. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  them  out? 
Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  them 
out?  Do  they  travel  from  one  hive  to 
the  other?  How  far  apart  should  the 
hives  be? — P.  J.  M.,  Escalon. 

The  wax  worm,  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  beehives  in  the  comb,  is  the 
larvae  of  the  bee  moth,  and  it  is  in  the 
larval  stage  that  it  does  the  damage 
to  the  combs  by  eating  the  wax  and 
making  considerable  muss  with  the 
cocoons,  often  eating  into  the  wood 
•f  the  frames  when  it  is  ready  to 
pupate.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  fe- 
male moth  in  an  empty  cell  in  the 
oonib  and  when  the  larvae  hatch  they 
bore  or  tunnel  their  way  through  the 
combs,  even  through  the  brood  nest, 
destroying  the  wax  as  they  go. 

The  female  moth  cannot  gain  en- 
trance to  a  good  strong  colony  of 
bees,  especially  if  they  are  Italians. 

When,  however,  the  colony  becomes 
weakened  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  are  several  empty  combs 
in  the  brood  chamber  which  the  bees 
do  not  cover,  and  especially  with  a 
large  entrance  or  cracks  under  the 
o»ver  or  in  the  hive,  the  female  moth 
can  easily  slip  in  and  deposit  her 
eggs.  The  remedy,  then,  is:  first, 
keep  all  colonies  supplied  with  good 


young  Italian  queens.  Second,  have 
good  hives  and  plenty  of  room  for  a 
good  strong  colony  of  bees.  Third, 
contract  the  entrance  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter  when  the  colony  is  the 
smallest. 

If  your  colony  is  already  infested 
with  the  wax  worms  they  may  be  re- 
moved or  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a 
wire,  or,  if  there  are  no  bees  in  the 
hive,  close  it  tight  and  pour  an  ounce 
of  carbon  bisulphide  in  a  shallow  tin 

I  on  top  of  the  frames  and  leave  if  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  best  place  to  keep  empty  combs 
is  over  a  good  strong  colony  of  Ital- 
ian bees,  but  If  you  have  to  store 
them,  put  them  in  a  moth-proof  room 
and  give  them  a  good  strong  dose  of- 
carbon  bisulphide  about  twice  during 
the  winter.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
space,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  in 
racks  spaced  about  two  inches  apart 
as  the  moths  are  less  liable  to  de- 

j  posit  their  eggs  in  the  combs  which 
are  thus  separated. 


The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  fixed  the  minimum  price  of  sugar 
beets  at  $14.57  a  ton  basis  of  7.5  de- 
grees. The  Minister  requested  the 
manufacturers  not  to  charge  more 
than  $0,339  per  pound  for  beet  sugar. 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

Tnese  tires  ore  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 


28x3 
30x3 
30x3Vo 
32x31/2 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
36x4 
34x4i/2 
35x4% 
36x41/2 
37x4i/2 
35x5 
37x5 


Plain 
Trend 

Seconds 
iauaranteed 


First 

Non-Skid  Tubes 
Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Gray 


$9.85 
12.60 
13.90 
18.25 
18.55 
19.35 
19.80 

2&20 
27.00 
27.50 


29.90 
32.25 


$11.95 
12.50 
14.65 
17.20 
22.45 
22.95 
23.95 
24.45 
29.50 
31.40 
32.75 
33.30 
39.00 
37.40 
39.60 


$2.35 
2.35 
2.85 
3.00 
3.65 
3.75 
3.85 
3.95 


4.80 
4.95 
5.10 
5.20 
6.00 
6.20 


All  other  Hlzea  In  stork. 
Write  for  them  or  call  and  siee  them. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Cs  intact  within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile 
Tire  Go. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F3737  Bdwy,  4049 

H.  A.  Pemarest,  Coast  Manager 

633  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
1770  Brondn-ay,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  Streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  t'nlted  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Snndnys  and  Evenings 


CHKMIPAL 


TREATMENTS 
W  k AM. 


FOR 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of 
land  rather  low,  which  grows  heavy 
crop  of  alkali  and  fox-tail  grass.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  dry  yard  for 
peaches.  Last  year  I  planted  it  to 
Thompson  seedless  rootings  and  they 
all  died  except  in  the  place  where 
the  sulphur  house  was.  On  that  one 
place  every  vine  lived  and  grew  nicely, 
yet  no  weeds  or  grasses  have  grown 
on  that  spot.  I  desire  to  plant  Thomp- 
son's there  again.  Please  advise  me 
of  chemical  treatment  if  there  be  any. 
I  have  thought  of  putting  gypsum  on 
it.— C.  E.  O.,  Fresno. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Llpman,  Univ.  of 
California.) 

It  is  difficult  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  your  alkali 
land  without  knowing  something 
about  the  amounts  of  alkali  which  are 
present  in  the  land  in  question.  To 
ascertain  this,  we  should  have  a  num- 
ber of  samples  of  soil  taken  from  dif- 
ferent spots  in  the  field,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  given  in  a  circu- 
lar which  we  send  to  those  who  apply 
for  it.  When  these  samples  have  been 
received  and  examined,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  some  information  of  value 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
that  soil  for  improving  it.  Insofar  as 
your  inquiry  about  the  sulphur  is  con- 
cerned, the  good  effects  which  you 
have  noted  from  the  sulphur  which 
was  used  on  one  place  in  your  fruit- 
drying  ground  were  probably  due  to 
the  neutralization  of  some  black  alkali 
contained  in  that  soil.  Nothing  more 
definite,  however  can  be  said  with 
regard  to  that  matter  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  sam- 
ples of  the  soil  in  question. 


ANNUAL   PICNIC    FARM  OWNERS 
AND    OPERATORS  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


BLAKE,  Muffin  &  TOWNf 

87-415  First  St.,  San  Francisco 


Baal  11 
la 

PAPKB    Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,       Portland,  Ore. 


The  annual  picnic  at  Locke's  Grove 
will  be  held  May  23rd,  which  is  Friday 
of  next  week.  The  program  will  be 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  inter- 
esting ever  given  at  the  famous  Oak 
Grove.  Last  year  12,000  people  were 
in  attendance,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  number  will  be  even  greater  this 
year.  A  program  of  sports,  including 
races,  will  be  given.  There  will  be  all 
kinds  of  entertainment,  fine  music,  a 
barbeque,  and  every  convenience  for 
the  thousands.  The  speaking  program 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Associ- 
ation, which  will  provide  a  battery  of 
eloquent  farmers  from  different  parts 
of  the  state  to  address  the  people. 


"I  am  72  years  old  and  have  taken 
the  Rural  Press  since  1872.  I  still  am 
glad  to  get  it,  and  thank  you  for  all 
the  help  you  have  given  me." — A.  H. 
Foster,  Raymond. 


GOOD  ROADS  FOR  PROSPERITY. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

■J  O  you  know  that  in  counties  where  the  most  money  has  been  spent 

for  good  roads  the  acreage  returns  are  the  highest? 

N  the  money  spent  on  good  roads  does  the  progress  of  the  com- 

munity  depend. 

J  AND  situated  on  good  highways  is  not  only  more  valuable  to  sell.  It 
is  more  valuable  to  live  on. 

|  ET  us  remove  that  feeling  of  oppressive  isolation  from  our  wives  and 
children  by  providing  means  of  rapid  and  easy  transit  to  town  and 
the  benefits  an  American  progressive  community  has  to  offer.  This 
is  only  possible  with  good  roads. 

A  HE  you  raising  anything  for  the  market?  Are  you  married?  Have 
you  any  regard  for  the  self-respect  and  happiness  of  your  famHy  ? 
Boost  for  good  roads. 

■3 K MEMBER  that  money  invested  in  permanent  highways  and  bridges 
releases  the  amount  annually  spent  in  patching  makeshift  "trails." 

C  INCE  our  system  of  highways  was  established  our  land  values  in 
California  have  nearly  trebled.  Money  is  only  invested  where  there 
is  progress  and  possibilities.  A  raudhole  approach  does  not  appeal 
to  the  investor  or  to  the  investor's  wife.  Neither  does  a  road  with 
that  washboard  effect.  And  every  investor  who  brings  money  for 
improvements,  contributes  toward  the  welfare  of  the  whole  e*m- 
munity.   Jot  up  these  suggestions  and  see  what  they  mean  to  you. 


Flies,  Moths,  all  Flying  Insect  Pests. 
Caught  by  the  Quart  and  Gallon 


Flst-Mottm 


ruts  SNO  MOTH s 


OUART  AND  GALLON 

Fly  Moth  Bait-.TrapCo 

OAHI>MO  CAkirOAMIA 


Fly-Moth  Bait 

One  Gallon  Can  Non-Poiso»ous 
FHukl.    Price        $2.00  per  can 


Properly  Used  Will  Last 
One  Trap  Four  Months. 


Fly-Moth  Trap 

19  in.  high,  lO1/^  in.  square. 

Galvanized  Iron,  substan- 
tial and  sanitary.  It  is  col- 
lapsible and  is  shipped  in 
knock-down  form,  making  it 
easy  to  handle  in  quantity. 
There  are  no  screws  or  bolts, 
and  a  child  can  put  it  to- 
gether. 

Price  $2.00  each 


1 


(Each  Trap  includes  Bait 
Cup  and  Bran  Bait  Cup. 

Bait  and  Trap  (knocked 
down)  shipped  in  one  flat 
package  (weight  17  lbs.) 
AN  ANALYSIS 

of  a  catch  in  a  PLY-MOTH  trap,  half-filled,  showed  flies  of  15  va- 
rieties and  moths  of  10  varieties,  and  also  a  large  number  of  mos- 
quitoes, gnats  and  wasps.   The  BAIT  does  not  lure  the  honey-bee. 
Shipments  by  Express — Charges  Collect. 
FLY-MOTH  BAIT  &  TRAP  CO. 
221  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ALLW0RK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 

Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 

Five  Years'  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestions  for 
Tractor  Users  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.    Write  for  them 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Bor.339A.    QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 


LEIGH  M.  RAILSBACK,  California  Representative. 
914  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GIANT 
WINTER 


Rhubarb 


AI'KII.-M  AY  decidedly  best  months  to 
plant  for  coming  winter  crops-  If 
Interested  In  Rhubord  or  Berries,  write 
for  special  prices.  J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist.  Pasa- 
dena. California. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Early  cherries  are  light  and  ship- 
ments are  bringing  around  $2.50  a 
box  on  the  local  market  (May  10). 

A  new  Directory  of  California  Nur- 
series is  in  course  of  publication  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

A  Lake  county  man  is  reputed  to 
have  sold  his  entire  crop  of  prunes 
and  pears  at  $70  a  ton  green  for  both 
fruits. 

The  coming  season's  crop  of  apples 
is  in  strong  demand  and  many  "or- 
chard run"  sales  have  been  consum- 
mated. 

The  Almond  Growers  have  organ- 
ized at  Chico  and  the  new  board  of 
Directors  have  held  their  first  meet- 
ing (May  7). 

A  pool  of  Gridley  peach  growers  is 
reported  to  have  sold  or  contracted 
1200  tons  to  the  C.  F.  C.  A.  at  $61  a 
ton  for  "clings"  and  $41  for  "frees." 

W.  M.  Dickerson,  an  agent  of  the 
Apple  Growers'  Association,  says  that 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast  bids  fair  to 
prodmce  a  phenomenal  deciduous  fruit 
crop  this  year. 

The  Wisconsin  Assembly  killed  the 
prohibition  enforcement  bill  (May  8) 
by  a  vote  of  83  to  6,  former  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  joining  in 
voting  it  down. 

The  sales  of  10,000  acres  of  San 
Joaquin  valley  vineyards,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $500  to  $1000  an  acre  is 
of  recent  report.  The  totals  aggregate 
some  $6,000,000. 

Everybody  is  busy  thinning  stone 
fruits;  some  men  are  even  working 
on  their  plums.  We  have  seen  large 
crops  of  Jeffersons,  Sugars  and  Gages, 
that  will  need  relief. 

This  year's  raisin  crop  will  reach 
200,000  tons,  it  is  estimated.  It  has 
already  been  practically  all  sold.  It 
pays  to  advertise  and  this  can  only  be 
compassed  by  organization. 

The  large  number  of  young  almond 
orchards  now  coming  into  productiv- 
ity will  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  this 
year's  crop,  which  may  total  a  record 
in  spite  of  light  crops,  in  some  sec- 
tions. 

A  heavy  prune  crop  is  estimated  on 
report  from  Tulare  county,  probably 
the  largest  crop  they  have  had  there. 
A  few  contracts  have  been  made  by 
men  not  yet  association  members  on 
a  basis  of  11  cents. 

A  New  York  Company  has  erected 
three  large  kilns  for  burning  char- 
coal, a  mile  north  of  Marysville  on 
the  Yuba  river.  Cottonwood  trees, 
which  fringe  the  Yuba  and  Feather 
rivers  will  be  used  for  burning. 

Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  fruit 
crop  promises  to  be  a  whopper.  The 
writer  never  has  seen  the  trees  and 
vines  look  so  thrifty.  Considerable 
curl  leaf  on  the  Philip  cling  in  spite 
of  two  sprays  in  many  places. 

The  members  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Farm  Bureau  (Placer  County)  have 
completed  arrangements  for  a  central 
fruit-packing  house  at  Auburn.  They 
intend  to  rent  a  building  and  fit  it  up 
for  packing  the  fruit  of  members. 

Many  ranchers  in  the  central  val- 
leys took  advantage  of  the  season  and 
irrigated  early.  A  lot  of  water  was 
used  last  month  on  peaches  and  vines. 
In  some  regions  where  water  is  ob- 
tained by  pumping  a  lowering  of  the 
water  table  is  reported. 

Independent  buyers  in  the  Oakdale 
section  (Stanislaus  county)  have  been 
paying  as  high  as  22  cents  for  the  best 
grades  of  almonds,  it  is  reported.  With 
a  full  crop  now  in  prospect  Oakdale 
almond  growers  have  a  place  in  the 
sun  this  year. 

Independent  packers  have  sprung  % 
of  a  cent  on  Muscats  to  7*4  cents  on 
seedless.  Twenty  cents  is  the  average 
price  on  dried  apricots,  with  few 
sales,  and  15  cents  for  dried  peaches, 
which  would  be  about  $55  a  ton  green 
for  Muirs  (allowing  for  curing). 

Thirteen  prominent  growers  of 
Douglas  County,  Oregon,  have  closed 
a  deal,  it  is  said,  whereby  they  con- 
tract the  entire  product  of  their  or- 
chards (for  1919)  at  15  cents  for  Ital- 
ians (30-35s — the  largest  sizes)  and 
14  cents  for  French.  The  pool  is  esti- 
mated at  750  tons. 


At  a  recent  large  meeting  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  it  was  voted  to 
form  a  Western  Province  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  All  important 
producing  sections  the  world  over  are 
now  following  California's  wonderful 
lead  in  organization. 

J.  H.  Wheeler  of  St.  Helena,  Napa 
county,  one  of  our  well  known  viti- 
culturists  and  an  authority  on  wal- 
nuts is  the  first  man  in  his  county  to 
try  out  Zante  currants  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  He  finished  grafting 
over  8  acres  of  wine  grapes  to  cur- 
rants on  May  1. 


A  "long  pruning"  demonstration, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, has  been  given  to  the  growers 
of  the  Livermore  valley  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Whitten,  Professor  of  Pomology  in 
the  University  of  California.  All  va- 
rieties of  trees  were  included. 

Thirteen  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  are  reported  under 
contract  by  canteloupe  growers  of  the 
Imperial  valley,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Statistics.  Fields  now 
under  cultivation  are  developing  a 
crop  for  May,  June  and  July  ship- 
ments which  will  break  all  former 


shipping  records  from  this  area.  In 

1900  the  first  crate  was  shipped;  in 

1901  eleven  cars  (the  first  commercial 
shipment) ;  the  next  year  577  cars,  till 
in  1917,  5,041  cars  of  canteloupes  went 
out  of  this  valley. 

The  cherry  crop  throughout  the  State 
is  light.  Royal  Anns  generally  are  a 
good  crop,  while  Blacks  are  mostly 
running  fair  to  light.  With  a  crop  as 
spotted  as  this  one,  it  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate except  to  say  in  general  that  it 
is  light.  The  first  cherries  of  the  sea- 
ments  from  Santa  Clara  points  will  be 
about  June  1. 


Settle  the  Tire  Question  Right  NOW! 


USE 


Braender 

Bull  Dog  Grip  NonSkid 

Tires 


See 

Those 

Teeth? 

They 

Bite 

The 

Road 


and  you'll  find 


Htpvt  to  2Tte  Bfo" 


Satisfactory  in  Service  and  Sold 
Right.  Honest  Construction. 

Material  and  workmanship  found  in 
Braender  Tires  produce  a  tire  that  gives 
absolutely  the  better  service  demanded  by 
you. 

BRAENDER  NON-SKID  TIRES 

have  unusually  strong  side  walls 
and  a  tough  wear-resisting  tread. 

Cheapest  on  Mileage 

To  Prove  It— Use  Them 
BRAENDER  TUBES-SAME  HIGH  QUALITY 

Manufactured  by 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 

Factory — RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

(  New  York:  32  Broadway 
Branches  ^Philadelphia:  1350  W.  Glrard  Ave. 

(  Chicago :  64-72  E.  14th  Street 

Ask  you*  dealer  for  them    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  the 
nearest  factory  branch,  or 

R.  W.  KINNEY  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

who  are  the  wholesale  distributors  and  they  will  tell  you  where  you  "ra 
may  procure  them.   Dealers  send  for  proposition.  Distributors  in  practically 

m  £L  1 1  sections 


Registered  Trademarks 


P  ELTON 


DRIVE  IT  AS  YOU  LIKE. 

Either  with  an  electric  motor,  gas  engine, 
tractor    or    water    motor.     All  PELTON 
Type  B  pumps  have  this  interchangeability  feature. 

The  same  pump  may  be  driven  one  season  with  a 
tractor  or  gasoline  engine  and  later  connected  direct 
to  an  electric  motor.  No  expensive  alteration  or  dis- 
mantling is  necessary.  PELTON  pumps  will  give 
guaranteed  efficiency  with  either  type  of  drive. 
Irrigate  now  when  you  need  it,  without  waiting  for 
electric  power. 

See  your  nearest  PELTON  dealer.. 

Devenney  &  PratherCo.,  Waaco. 
Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chico. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  OroviUe. 
Wise  Hardware  Co..  Modesto. 
D.  Stephenson,  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap.  Kingsburg. 
C.   A.   Hughes,  Orosi 

A.  S.  Wheeler,  Corning. 
Ulmer    Machinery    Co.,  Por- 
te rville. 

Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 


MeCormick  Saeltzer  Co.,  Red- 
ding. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville. 

Commercial  Electric  Co., 
Stockton. 

R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced. 

Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno. 

Gridley  Garage  Co.,  Gridley. 

J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 

Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Sacramento 

THE  PEI  TON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1990  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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ROTARY  GRAIN  CLEANER 


No.  2,  large  farm  size, 


Capacity  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  tons  per  hour. 
Latest  improvement  in  grain  cleaner  line. 
It  has  a  principle  all  its  own. 

A  new  invention  that  has  no  equal  for  selecting  the  best  seed  for 
planting. 

Cleans  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rice  and  Kaffir  Corn. 

Cleans  thoroughly  and  quickly;  is  simple  in  principle  and  durable  in 
construction. 

A  1  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  is  all  the  power  necessary  to  run  it  under  full 
load. 

Manufactured  by 

GRAVITY  GRAIN  GRADER  CO. 


328  NORTH  EAST  STREET, 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


CUNNINGAM  PULVERIZER  AND  PARALJZER 


Smashes  Clods  and  Works  Close  to  Trees. 


ONE  OWNER,  AN  OK(  H  AKIUST 
In  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  this  to  say:  "By  using  this  PULTERIZER 
right  now  the  increased  production  from  5  acres  alone  will  pay  for  it." 

GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  QUICK 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES— Write  for  Circular 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

SPALDING-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  COMPANY 

625  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


LONG  TERM 


LOW  RATE 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  borrower 
repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest  payment 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

For  Information  apply   to   the  nearest  National  Farm  Lou 
Association,  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Root-Knot  in  Old  Vineyard 

(Written  for  raclflc  Sural  Press.) 


Last  week  we  were  shown  an  al- 
mond tree  one  year  old  whose  roots 
were  one  large  jumbled  mass  of  root 
knot.  They  made  good  growth  the 
one  year  and  now  50  per  cent  of  the 
trees  are  gone  from  root  knot  like  the 
one  we  saw.  The  following  citation 
of  vineyard  experience  will  be  of  in- 
terest : 

George  F.  Schuler  of  Stockton  has 
175  acres  of  vineyard.  To  prepare 
for  squalls  he  has  been  interplanting 
the  vines  with  peaches  and  almonds 
by  taking  out  every  third  vine  and 
putting  in  a  tree,  till  he  now  has  some 
2,000  trees  set.  The  almonds  were  set 
in  a  Mission  vineyard  (22  years  old) 
and  Mr.  Schuler  says  they  will  all 
have  to  come  out  because  of  this  root 
knot  as  half  are  gone  already.  He 
has  some  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches  plant- 
ed in  holes  where  Zinfandel,  Mattaro 
and  Alicante  grapes  had  been  and 
they  are  all  good,  while  those  planted 
where  Missions  had  been  are  gone. 

About  100  acres  of  his  vineyard  are 
in  wine  grapes  and  the  rest  table 
grapes  and  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam, 
but  black  knot  is  apparent  throughout 
the  vineyard. 

We  have  occasionally  come  across 
similar  conditions  in  interplanting, 
particularly  on  low  lying  land  and  in 
cold  situations  where  black  knot  has 
been  rife  for  years,  yet  there  are 
plenty  of  old  vineyards  where  the 
trees  are  now  in  bearing  and  all  the 
vines  taken  out  to  give  them  the 
ground. 


Where  trees  are  to  be  set  in  such  a 
vineyard  and  the  grower  wants  them 
in  the  line  of  the  vines  it  is  safer  to- 
dig  the  holes  deep  and  leave  them 
open  for  a  year  before  planting  and 
then— when  planting,  to  fill  the  hole- 
with  surface  soil  and  give  them  every 
chance  to  start  right.  At  any  rate 
the  wounds  on  roots  wfil  get  a  better 
chance  to  callus  in  clean  ground. 

Black  Measles  and  Grape  Shrivel. 

Commenting  on  his  treatment  of 
"Black  Measles"  and  its  mysterious 
kindred  disease,  "grape  shrivel,"  •'Mr. 
Schuler  says  that  if  the  diseased  por- 
tion is  not  cut  off  in  the  growing  sea- 
son, the  whole  vine  may  become  in- 
fected and  dead  in  two  years.  He  not 
only  cuts  off  the  diseased  cane  but 
the  whole  spur  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, as  soon  as  the  disease  is  ap- 
parent through  the  yellowing  and 
dying  of  the  leaves.  He  later  takes  a 
sucker  or  perhaps  a  shoot  from  an  ad- 
jacent spur  to  balance  up  the  vine. 
In  his  vineyard,  those  vines  cut  two 
years  ago  for  these  diseases  look  as 
good  as  ever,  while  many  of  those  left 
uncut  are  gone.  Where  he  makes  the 
cuts  during  the  summer,  he  dresses 
the  wounds  and  all  exposed  parts  of 
the  vine  with  a  strong  whitewash  with 
plenty  of  salt  in  it  to  protect  the  bark 
and  prevent  infection.  We  would  like 
to  know  if  similar  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  raisin  districts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  or  whether  it  has 
been  tried. 


Irrigation  and  Drainage  Hand  in  Hand 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre  mi.) 


In  view  of  the  interest  shown  in  so 
many  sections  of  California  and  the 
desire  in  so  many  districts  of  fanners 
to  own  and  control  their  own  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  systems,  it  is  en- 
lightening to  see  how  the  banks  re- 
gard these  matters.  Are  your  land 
values  good  security?  Are  those 
values  increasing  or  diminishing? 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  If  you  want  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  what  is  the  accepted  value  of 
your  land — what  you  paid  for  it,  or 
what  you  can  borrow  on  it?  Read 
what  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Berkeley  has  to  say  to  its  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations.  It  is  sound 
and  clear: 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  engineers  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  that  upon  nearly  all  lands 
where  irrigation  is  constantly  prac- 
ticed the  necessity  for  drainage  will 
sooner  qr  later  become  apparent.  In 
a  new  or  comparatively  new  country 
this  necessity  may  not  appear  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  for  this  rea- 
son little  regard  has  been  paid  to  it 
until  the  danger  becomes  very  real 
and  imminent. 

At  first,  water  only  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  soil  productive,  and 
in  many  cases  the  effect  of  constantly 


putting  this  water  on  the  land  is 
even  not  considered  and  many  times 
not  understood.  Not  only  must  land 
be  reclaimed  by  the  use  of  water,  but 
its  value  and  future  usefulness  must 
be  zealously  guarded.  After  a  consid- 
erable period  of  irrigation,  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  begin  to  think  about 
drainage  facilities,  and  to  install  them 
where  needed,  as  it  is  to  have  the  as- 
surance of  a  permanent  and  adequate 
water  supply. 

In  some  regions  of  the  11th  District 
the  need  for  speedy,  intelligent  and 
definite  action  in  the  matter  of  drain- 
age stares  us  in  the  face.  This  Bank, 
unlike  old-time  institutions  doing  a 
similar  business,  is  making  loans  for 
long  periods  of  years,  and  unless  we 
can  be  satisfied  that  lands  are  not 
menaces  by  rising  water  table,  or  un- 
less such  menace  is  recognized  and 
solved  by  the  installation  of  effective 
drainage,  we  cannot  make  loans  upon 
them.  Therefore,  we  must  be  assured 
not  only  of  a  good  and  permanent 
water  supply,  but  also  that  the  land 
is  capable  of  being  drained,  and  if  the 
necessity  arises,  that  it  will  be 
drained.  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
I  think  the  members  of  every  Farm 
Loan  Association  in  an  Irrigated  area 
should  give  their  very  earnest  and 
prompt  consideration." 


Orchard  and  Vineyard  in  May  and  June 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.) 


The  Grape  Leaf  Hopper. 

This  little  pest  hatches  out  about  the 
middle  of  May  and  must  be  sprayed 
about  the  end  of  the  month  and  the 
first  week  in  June  while  in  the  wing- 
less stage  and  save  your  foliage  and 
vine  vigor.  The  less  plant  food  there 
is  stored  in  the  wood  the  less  weight 
there  is  in  the  grapes  and  vitality  of 
the  vine  is  impaired. 

Snckering  Tines. 

Sucker  the  vines,  old  or  young,  and 
keep  the  suckers  rubbed  off  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  vigor  of  the  vine  on 
the  shoots  that  are  to  be  kept.  In 
wine  grapes  keep  all  shoots  rubbed  off 
that  appear  below  the  crown.  On  all 
vines,  any  sucker  or  water  sprout  not 
needed  for  renewals  should  be  rubbed 
off  before  it  has  made  much  growth. 
A  sucker  is  an  unproductive  robber 
of  nutriment. 


Irrigation  of  Tines. 

From  the  Upper  Sacramento  to 
Kern  County  vineyardists  are  busy  ir- 
rigating their  vines  while  the  canes 
are  getting  ready  to  make  their  most 
strenuous  growth.  There  is  plenty  of 
water  now  and  it  is  being  used  to  ad- 
vantage. "While  you're  gettin'  get  a- 
plenty,"  and  then  cultivate  as  soon 
as  ever  the  ground  turns  up  nice  and 
mellow — each  strip  as  soon  as  ever 
it  is  dry  enough. 


Professor  E.  J.  Kraus  of  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College,  who  recent- 
ly visited  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  with 
Professor  J.  C.  Whitten  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  expressed  his  won- 
der at  the  extent  of  the  fruit  culture 
here  which,  according  to  his  belief,  Is 
not  equalled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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Notes  on  the  Big  Tractor  Demonstration 


(Continued  from  page  757.) 
ten.   Tfce  International  Harvester  Co. 
was  established  in  1902,  combining 
several   lines   of  harvesting  imple- 
ments. 

Bulk  Grain  Motor  Truck  Sold  Quick. 

A  two-ton  motor  truck  exhibited  by 
the  Pacific  Nash  Motors  Co.  at  the 
Demonstration  has  a  bed  designed  for 
bulk  grain  hauling.  The  bed  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  square  hopper  unloading 
by  a  slide  at  the  center,  and  is  made 
of  Vt-inch  iron  plate.  The  truck 
will  carry  its  load  at  the  rate  of  14 
miles  per  hour,  making  five  trips, 
while  a  team  would  make  one.  This 
truck  was  sold  during  the  Demonstra- 
tion ta  Andrew  Kaiser  of  Glenn 
county.  Our  readers  will  remember 
Mr.  Kaiser  as  the  man  who  raised 
several  thousand  acres  of  wheat  in 
1918  and  handled  it  by  bulk  methods 
in  his  big  new  elevators  near  Hamil- 
ton City.  He  used  horses  and  wagons 
with  just  one  truck  in  harvesting  the 
1918  crop,  but  the  truck  method  looks 
best  to  him. 

Bosch  Magnetos  on  Ford  Cars. 

A  Ford  magneto  is  notoriously  un- 
able to  handle  its  job  of  supplying 
good  ignition  for  the  engine  and  elec- 
tricity for  headlights  at  slow  speed; 
and  many  a  Ford  owner  would  wel- 
come better  lights  without  the  added 
equipment  and  expense  of  storage 
batteries  or  other  lighting  devices.  It 
is  proposed  by  the  American  Bosch 
Magneto  Corporation  that  the  Ford 
magneto  be  given  the  exclusive  job  of 
furnishing  headlights.  Ignition,  tim- 
ing, etc.,  would  all  be  entrusted  to  a 
specially  designed  Bosch  magneto 
built  to  fit  on  the  front  of  the  engine. 
Distributor-timer  and  coils  would  be 
stowed  away  to  be  replaced  when  the 
car  is  sold  in  order  to  retain  the  mag- 
neto afterward  if  desired.  The  mag- 
neto is  geared  to  the  engine  so  that 
it  must  spark  at  exactly  the  right 
time.  Its  spark  is  made  by  breaking 
contact  and  is  thus  always  certain. 
The  Ford  equipment  times  the  spark 
by  making  contact  of  roller  and  metal 
surface.  If  dirt  or  oil  get  between,  a 
weak  spark  or  none  at  all  results.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  keep  the 
coil  points  adjusted  to  give  sparks  of 
equal  intensity  and  at  the  same  rela- 
tive position  of  their  various  pistons. 
This  causes  damaging  vibration.  Also, 
where  one  spark  comes  a  little  too 
early  or  too  late,  it  makes  the  next 
piston  do  its  work  and  power  is  lost, 
though  the  same  amount  of  gas  is 
used.  The  late  spark  burns  slower 
and  the  heat  of  combustion  is  not 
turned  into  useful  work,  but  overheats 
the  engine.  This  causes  boiling  radi- 
ator and  other  troubles.  With  the 
magneto,  the  spark  comes  just  at  the 
proper  instant  of  compression,  so  it 
gives  greatest  force  to  the  piston, 
turns  most  of  the  heat  into  work,  and 
no  piston  loafs  on  its  job.  Coming  at 
the  opportune  time,  all  of  the  fuel  is 
burned  and  the  total  fuel  consump- 
tion per  mile  is  reduced  by  ten  per 
cent  or  more.  This  fuel  being  burned, 
does  not  remain  to  carbonize  the  com- 
bustion chamber  or  to  run  past  pis- 
tons and  dilute  lubricating  oil  in  the 
crank  case.  Lubricating  oil  thus  gives 
longer  service  and  its  cost  is  de- 
creased. Using  the  magneto  there 
are  no  coil  points  to  keep  filed,  no  dis- 
tributor to  keep  clean,  no  fear  of 
rain  short-circuiting  the  colls.  The 
sparks  are  hotter,  better  timed,  and 
far  more  efficient. 

Wizard  Fonr-Pull  Factory  Soon  to  Be 
Baflt. 

Plans  are  ready  for  the  big  factory 
at  Stockton  which  is  to  manufacture 
Wizard  Four-Pull  tractors';  and 
ground  will  be  broken  early  in  June, 
according  to  the  inventor  and  chief 
of  the  15,000,000  Kroyer  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  J.  M.  Kroyer.  The  machines 
to  be  built  will  be  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  already  tested  thorough- 
ly during  many  months,  and  Mr. 
Kroyer  expects  to  make  deliveries  in 
October.  These  original  tested  ma- 
chines will  be  ready  to  show  inter- 
ested people  late  next  month.  As  an- 
nounced in  our  March  8  issue,  there 
is  to  be  a  complete  line  of  sizes:  6-10, 
12-20.  20-35,  30-50,  and  45-75  horse- 


power. This  new  tractor  pulls  with 
all  four  wheels  and  has  its  weight  dis- 
tributed equally  on  all.  It  turns  as 
short  as  any  other  tractor  and  prob- 
ably shorter.  The  four-pull  feature 
gives  it  double  the  traction  of  one 
with  two  wheels  of  the  same  size,  and 
prevents  it  from  "digging  in." 

Scientific  Fruit-Yegetable  Drier. 

One  of  the  most  scientifically  ar- 
ranged artificial  driers  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  we  have  seen  is  the 
Sahara,  shown  at  the  Tractor  Demon- 
stration. It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  "New-Way"  Drier  described  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  about  a  year  ago, 
but  is  considerably  improved.  Fruit 
or  vegetables  are  prepared  for  drying 
and  placed  on  coarse-mesh  trays  of  a 
size  convenient  for  one  person  to 
handle.  These  are  pushed  into  the 
drying  chamber  through  openings 
just  big  enough  to  admit  a  tray.  The 
openings  are  covered  by  slats  which 
swing  inward  to  let  the  tray  in,  thus 
wasting  no  heat.  The  trays  rest  on 
cleats  along  the  sides  of  the  chamber; 
and  pushing  one  tray  in  pushes  an- 
other half  way  out  at  the  other  end, 
which  is  considerably  lower.  A  hori- 
zontal compartment  under  the  drying 
chamber  and  running  its  full  length, 
admits  fresh  air  to  the  fruit.  This 
compartment  is  partitioned  to  make 
room  for  an  oil  burner,  the  best  se- 
lection of  some  20  burners  tested  for 
the  purpose.  The  fresh  air  is  heated 
by  contact  with  the  partition  over  the 
burner  and  rises  into  the  front  or 
lower  end  of  the  drying  chamber,  be- 
ing distributed  evenly  by  division 
plates.  As  it  passes  upward  through 
this  sloping  chamber,  it  gathers  mois- 
ture from  the  fruit  or  vegetables  and 
passes  off  through  side  flues  and 
thence  to  the  main  chimney,  which 
helps  with  the  draft.  The  chimney 
is  partitioned  to  carry  the  burnt  gas 
from  the  burner  separate  from  the 
moisture-laden  air  of  the  fruit  cham- 
ber. The  particular  feature  of  this 
construction  is  that  fresh  fruit  or  veg- 
ritables  are  put  into  the  end  where 
temperature  is  lowest  and  air  is  not 
so  dry  that  it  would  seal  the  fruit 
with  an  outer  layer  while  it  would 
cook  the  insides.  The  Sahara  drier 
acts  gradually  and  dries  the  fruit  uni- 
formly through  before  it  has  pro- 
gressed down  to  the  hottest,  driest 
end,  where  it  is  finished  off  with 
sealed  surfaces.  Over  450  contracts 
are  claimed  to  have  been  taken  for 
these  driers  within  two  months. 

Botary  Grain  Cleaners. 

Half  a  dozen  Rotary  Grain  Clean- 
ers were  at  work  separating  grain 
and  seeds  of  various  kinds  at  the 
Demonstration,  and  running  them 
back  into  bins  to  be  separated  re- 
peatedly. The  principle  is  to  have 
cylindrical  sieves  with  proper  open- 
ings and  with  a  fan  blowing  strong 
lenthwise  through  the  sieves.  Rota- 
tion and  wind  proved  highly  success- 
ful with  the  seeds  used. 

Biggest  Engines  Pulled  Biggest  Plow. 

The  biggest  crowd  seen  at  one 
place  on  the  Demonstration  field  was 
around  a  Killefer  four-gang  mold- 
board  plow,  the  biggest  of  its  kind. 
The  strongest  tractors  on  the  grounds 
took  turns  pulling  it,  and  not  all  of 
them  pulled  it  at  its  greatest  depth. 
This  came  near  being  one  of  the  ta- 
booed contests,  for  one  tractor  pulled 
the  plow  out  after  another  of  greater 
rated  drawbar  horsepower  had  gotten 
stuck  with  it 

Aviator  Does  Some  Thrills. 

Some  excitement  was  caused  by  R. 
W.  Mess  on  Friday  at  the  Demonstra- 
tion field.  Mr.  Mess  has  been  in  the 
U.  S.  Aviation  Service.  He  flew  over 
the  grounds  and  lit  near  the  E.  B. 
tractor.  A  crowd  gathered  and  Mr. 
Mess  shot  up  into  the  air,  dropping  a 
red-and-white  snowstorm  of  bits  of 
paper  labeled  on  one  side  in  big  let- 
ters, "Buy  Victory  Bonds,"  and  on 
the  other  side,  "See  the  E-B.  tractor 
work." 

Trundaar  Agency  Changed. 

The  agency  for  Trundaar  tractors 
in  northern  California,  heretofore 
held  by  Hamilton  &  Nickell,  is  now  in 


FOR  SALE 

Bargains  For  Cash 

Jast  the  Engine  for  your 
Pumping  Plant 


SEVEN 
West  Coast  Engines 

Slightly  Used — Condition  Guaranteed. 

3-  50  h.  p. 

4-  60  h.  p. 

THEY  BURN  TOPS— FUEL  OIL  OR  NATURAL  GAS 

Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter  on  Request. 

COLLINS  &  WEBB,  Inc. 

412  EAST  THIRB  ST.       Machinery  Dealers.       LOS  ANGELES,  CAE. 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RILHT  TIME 

Plant   the   rifrht   variety   tor  your   purpoxe.  whether  you  are   rrowinj    for   home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
See  the  1919  Catalog  of  the 

Aggclcr  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  SO.  SPRING  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


ouriers" 


Norwalk 
Tires 

BUILT  FOR  ENDURANCE 

Ask  for  name  of 
Authorized  Distributor 
in  your  locality. 
Factory  Distributors : 
Lichtenberger-Ferguson  Co. 

Pico  &  Hope  Sta.,  Los  Angeles 

1211  Van  Ness  Ave,  San  Francisco 
1025  Merced  St,  -  Fresno 


Hittell  Estate 

and 

R.  L.  ULSH 

Will  Sell  Section  35  on  Mt. 

Diablo,  650  acres 

Including  the  Famous  and  Beauti- 
ful DEEB  FLAT,  Pine  Flat,  and 
Mitchell  Canyon. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  for  rich 
man's  summer  home,  or  to  a  num- 
ber of  nice  and  congenial  families. 
Price  Reasonable 
Easy  Terms  If  Desired 

R.  L.  ULSH 

818  Merchants  Exchange 


BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is 
In  charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keep- 
ers.  Is  one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind 
tn  the  United  States  and  maintains 
a  constant  excellence  of  product  and 
unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  be- 
ginner for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng, 
which  will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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CALIFORNIA 
WONDER  CORN 


The  result  of  ten  years'  selec- 
tion. Produces  six  times  as  much 
as  common  corn.  First  prize  win- 
ner at  San  Francisco  Land  Show. 
Quirk  and  big  returns  from  a 
small  investment.  All  seed  pro- 
duced from  corn  bearing  5  to  12 
ears  per  stalk.  Grows  1ft  to  16 
feet  in  height,  producing  enormous 
crops  of  very  rich  ensilage.  Choice 
M'lcM'ted  seed  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices.  Shelled,  on  the  ear,  and 
stalks  with  ears  all  on  them.  Our 
Illustrated  booklet,  giving  full  his- 
tory and  details  of  this  wonderful 
money-maker,  sent  free  on  request. 

E.  C.  FRAZEE 

Corn  Specialist. 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS  and  Horse  Collars. 
Our  own  make  and  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Stallion  collars  made  to  order. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  Manufacturers 
333  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

^Irtlvorl  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy 
OUlrcU  beans  from  the  mown  vines, 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.     Nothing  like  it. 

"The  machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
20  years."  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet 
every  demand."  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director 
Tenn.  Exp.  Station.  Booklet  27  free. 
KOGEB  PEA  ft  BEAN  TUBES  II  KB  CO. 
Morrtstown.  Tenn. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  K.  J.  WICKSON. 
ninstrated.  Cloth  Bound 

3O0  pages  of  text. 
Price,   S2.«0  postpaid. 
PACIFIC  BUBAL  PBESS, 
San  Francisco  California 


charge  of  Frank  Dimond,  garage  and 
automobile  man  of  Vacaville.  Head- 
quarters for  Trundaar  tractors  will 
continue  in  Sacramento  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Dimond,  who  is  organiz- 
ing his  forces  to  give  good  field  ser- 
vice He  had  been  a  local  dealer  un- 
der Hamilton  Nickell. 

Russell  Tractors  and  Threshers. 

Three  sizes  of  Russell  tractors  were 
on  the  Demonstration  fields  along 
with  two  Russell  Threshers,  one  for 
beans,  the  other  for  grain.  A  15-30 
tractor  was  running  a  33x60  grain 
thresher  by  a  belt  about  45  feet  center 
to  center  of  belt  pulleys.  A  platform 
was  built  beside  the  thresher,  whose 
top  was  taken  off  so  visitors  could  see 
the  special  arrangements  for  separat- 
ing and  recovering  a  maximum  per- 
centage of  grain.  As  bearings  in  a 
tractor  and  its  motor  are  most  likely 
to  give  trouble,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
those  in  the  Russell.  In  the  20-40 
size  the  five  bearings  for  the  crank- 
shaft have  a  total  length  over  36 
inches;  and  all  other  moving  parts  in 
the  tractor  rest  on  \Timken  rollers 
Other  sizes  of  Russell  tractors,  all  of 
which  are  in  stock  at  San  Jose,  avail 
able  for  delivery,  are  the  10-20,  20-40, 
and  40-80. 

Tubas  Driven  by  Fair  Maidens. 

Three  fair  and  brown  young  ladies 
operated  Yuba  tractors  in  the  Demon- 
strations in  order  to  show  how  easily 
they  are  controlled.  A  feature  for 
part  of  the  time  at  the  Yuba  head- 
quarters tent  was  the  arrangement  of 
some  Stockton  inventors,  by  which  a 
long  mower-sickle-bar  was  run  be- 
side a  12-20  tractor,  power  being 
taken  directly  from  a  pulley  on  its 
crankshaft.  It  was  remarked  that 
with  a  ten-foot  sickle,  it  would  pay  to 
use  the  tractor  for  this  purpose. 

Association  Banquet  Biggest  Ever. 

The  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association  banquet  on  the  even- 
ing and  night  of  May  6  was  the  big- 
gest event  of  its  kind  ever  pulled  off. 
W.  H.  Gardner  of  the  Yuba  Manufac- 
turing Co.  was  presented  by  members 
of  the  Association  with  a  handsome 
silver  set  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
for  his  past  work  as  President  of  the 
Association.  A  speechless  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  flashing  the  words 
on  a  screen.  Mr.  Gardner  was  com- 
pelled by  surprise,  emotion,  rules  of 
the  banquet  and  applause  to  accept 
without  a  speech.  Even  the  incoming 
President,  F.  H.  Poss  of  the  Avery 
Company  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  al- 
lowed no  opportunity  to  address  the 
crowd.  But  while  it  was  a  "speech- 
less" banquet,  it  was  surely  a  noisy 
one. 

Giant  Leveler,  Checker,  and  Tractor. 

The  smoothest,  softest  field  at  the 
Demonstration  on  its  last  day  was  the 
one  on  which  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer 
had  been  working  a  twelve-foot 
Schmeiser  Giant  Land  Leveler  raised 
and  lowered  by  compressed  air  from 
the  tractor.  But  leveling  is  not  all  of 
the  preparation  for  irrigated  crops. 
Checks  were  made  with  a  steel 
checker  manufactured  by  the  Schmei- 
ser Mfg.  Co.  This  machine  was  made 
of  %  inch  steel  runners  set  on  edge, 
18  feet  apart  at  their  front  ends  and 
two  to  three  feet  apart  behind.  They 
were  about  20  feet  long  and  were  held 
in  place  by  several  I  beams  across  the 
top,  heavy  angles  being  used  to 
stiffen  the  upper  edges.  The  runners 
were  30  inches  wide  (high)  behind 
and  about  18  inches  wide  in  front  with 
a  curve  toward  their  lower  edges  so 
they  sharpen  themselves  by  a  little 
use.  The  weight  of  the  checker  rested 
on  two  caster  wheels  in  front  and  two 
bigger  wheels  behind.  Depth  of  cut 
was  regulated  by  an  eccentric  shaft 
and  levers.  Six  of  the  Schmeiser  lev- 
elers  of  all  sizes  were  scattered  all 
over  the  grounds  according  to  D.  R. 
Throop  of  that  Company.  The  trac- 
tor bore  a  sign  reading,  "I  bought  this 
Best  tractor  in  October,  1914.  It  has 
run  over  1,500  shifts  (10  or  11  hours 
per  shift).  Lincoln  White,  Natomas 
District,  Owner."  It  is  still  in  good 
shape. 

Big  New  Sieve-Grip  Plant. 

Contrary  to  a  general  impression, 
Samson  Sieve  Grip  tractors  are  soon 
to  be  put  on  the  market  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before  .  The  old 


Harvest  and  Thresh  at  One 
Operation 

TV/TANY  Western  farmers  are  now  using  Deer- 
ing  or  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers, 

and  many  more  will  buy  these  machines  for  the 
coming  grain  crop. 

Modern  grain  handling  means  harvesting  and  threshing  in 
one  operation  wherever  weather  conditions  permit,  turning 
the  threshing  expense  into  clear  profit,  doing  away  with  the 
big  threshing  bill  and  burden,  saving  time  and  long-drawn- 
out  labor. 

Deering  and  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers  are  Western 
necessities.  They  cut  a  9-foot  swath,  harvest  IS  to  18  acres 
per  day,  and  thresh  as  clean  as  any  thresher.  Require  8,  10, 
or  12  horses,  and  one  or  two  men,  depending  on  attachment 
used.  In  most  cases,  an  International  kerosene  tractor  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

The  harvester-thresher  has  proved  that  it  is  designed  and 
built  right  in  every  particular — strong  and  lasting,  simple,  of 
light  draft.  It  can  be  used  as  a  stationary  thresher,  too,  by 
adding  cylinder  and  beater  pulleys,  which  are,  supplied  at 
extra  cost.  A  10-h.  p.  engine  does  the  work.  Capacity  30  to 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour.  Write  us  for  interesting  folders 
on  Deering  or  McCormick  Harvester-Threshers  and  on  any 
other  machines  in  the  list  below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harrestioc  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machine! 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machine! 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


i 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(IncorporaUd) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford.  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont.  £1 
Los  An  teles,  CeL         Portland,  Ore.     .    Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  II 


TONS  TELL  THE  STORY 

MORE  of  THESE  Presses  In  use  in  California  than  all  others  combined 


SANDWICH   &   SOUTHWICK   HAY  PRESSES 

We  have  the  style  Press  for  your  requirements 
Write  for  Special  Hay  Press  Catalog  No.  50-A 

'  DIXON  &  GRISWOLD 

144-146  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Suilt  £ypeciai/y/ebr  California  Conditions\\ 


VIBRATOR 
FARQUHAftW  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder.  Specifications,  Prices  Etc 

iWflARNOTT  &CO. 

BEAM  THRfSHFR  HEAOQUP:;  lERS 


isflWFA 
■  Guarar 
*  Ask  T 
Write  fi 
test 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models,  wiffi  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Wee  prom 
$190.  to  $2175. 

All  Hepaip  Parte  Carried  • 
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ORIGIN  OF  TRACTOR  ASSOCIATION. 

Interesting  note  is  taken  regarding  the  origin  of  the  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Prof.  J.  B.  David- 
son will  soon  be  taking  a  new  position  in  Iowa.  In  1916  or  1917  Prof. 
Davidson  sent  out  a  call  for  an  organization  meeting.  It  was  a  fizzle 
and  the  Professor  heard  about  it  several  times  afterward.  He  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  remain  a  fizzle,  so  he  personally  asked  each  of 
the  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  attend  such  a  meeting.  All  but  two 
of  them  met  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1917 
and  formed  the  organization,  which  has  just  held  its  third  great  demon- 
stration, the  first  having  been  at  the  State  Fair  and  the  second  at  Davis. 


factory  site  is  too  small  for  even  the 
assembling  plant  which  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  plan  to  put  up  in 
Stockton.  This  will  be  the  biggest 
tractor  assembly  plant  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  according  to  H.  L.  Marsh  of  the 
Samson  Sieve  Grip  Sales  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles.  Plans  have  seemed  to  lag, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
necessary  real  estate,  but  all  is  ready 
now  and  the  grounds  will  be  cleared 
for  construction  by  September  1,  The 
new  Model  30X  Samson  Sieve  Grip 
tractor,  never  shown  in  public  until 
the  Sacramento  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Demonstration,  May  6  to  11, 
has  much  the  same  general  appear- 
ance as  the  old  S25.  But  the  new  mo- 
tor has  greater  piston  displacement, 


being  rated  as  a  15-30  h.p.  machine. 
Its  crankshaft  is  %  inch  greater  di- 
ameter and  is  geared  lower  so  it  de- 
livers proportionally  more  power  to 
the  drawbar  at  the  same  working 
speed.  It  has  force  feed  oiling  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Cadillac  automobile; 
and  a  Remy  Electric  governor  is  be- 
ing used  instead  of  the  double-saucer 
Model  30X  pulled  3500  to  4000  pounds 
on  a  Killefer  subsoiler.  Harrison  P. 
Smith  of  Stockton  is  the  Pacific  Coast 
distributor. 

Smallest  Tractors  Finished  First. 

The  little  Fageol  8-12  "Walking 
Tractor"  plowed  its  strip  of  ground 
allotted  as  with  other  tractors  in  pro- 
portion to  its  rated  horsepower,  finish- 
ing first  of  all  the  tractors  on  the 


first  and  last  general  demonstrations 
and  probably  on  the  other  two  also. 
It  simply  kept  going  steadily  and  rap- 
idly with  its  three  ten-inch  bottoms 
and  then  jubilantly  marched  off  the 
field  first.  It  was  driven  by  Rush 
Hamilton,  who  invented  the  original 
machine  for  his  Sonoma  county  vine- 
yards. The  straight  furrows  turned 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  brought  forth  consid- 
erable comment. 

Bean  Track-pnll  Turned  Short  Ennf. 

Beans  were  scattered  all  around  if 
you  got  onto  the  Bean  Spray  Pump 
reservation  at  the  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion, for  they  had  a  big  bunch  of  their 
Track-pull  tractors  there,  driving 
them  over  all  sorts  of  inclines  to 
show  how  they  would  pull  as  well  oil 
a  turn  as  anywhere  and  that  they  do 
not  tip  over  as  some  people  have  said 
about  older  models.  A  farmer  almost 
became  alarmed  lest  the  Bean  track, 
in  making  its  short  turns,  should  step 
on  its  own  (w) heels.  No  changes 
have  been  made  in  this  tractor  since 
those  noted  at  the  last  State  Fair. 

Combined  Harvesters  Working. 

Two  of  California's  characteristic 
big  Caterpillar  combined  harvesters 
operated  by  their  own  gas  engines 
and  intended  to  be  pulled  by  Caterpil- 
lar tractors,  were  seen  in  full  opera- 


tion though  not  cutting  grain.  The 
"Giant  Gas  Harvester"  has  not  been 
sold  to  any  extent  until  this  season, 
according  to  G.  M.  Walker  of  the  Holt 
Mfg.  Co.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  are  now  being  delivered  for  the 
coming  harvest.  Each  is  operated  by 
a  55  h.p.  motor,  has  a  24-foot  header, 
a  50-inch  separator,  40-inch  cylinder, 
and  carries  most  of  its  weight  on  Cat- 
erpillar tracks.  A  combine  of  the 
kind  commonly  used  in  California 
was  also  running.  It  had  a  45  h.p. 
motor,  44  inch  separator,  30  inch  cyl- 
inder, and  16,  18,  or  20  foot  header. 
Its  weight  is  carried  on  big  wheels. 
Both  machines  had  platforms  so  vis- 
itors could  look  into  them. 

1  rarlor  Ascension  with  Passengers. 

For  a  tractor  to  lift  itself  bodily 
straight  up  into  the  air  and  hang 
there  ad  libitum  is  sensational  to  the 
passengers  it  carries.  This  is  what 
the  Hart-Parr  15-30  did  repeatedly 
during  the  Sacramento  Tractor  and 
Implement  Demonstration  May  6  to  11. 

Tractor  Climbs  Vertical  Poles. 

When  a  Ford  climbs  a  tree,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  joke,  but  when  a 
tractor  climbs  vertical  posts  with  its 
front  wheels,  there's  a  method  in  its 
madness.  The  Fitch  Four-Drive  trac- 
tor at  the  Demonstration  did  just  this 
thing  to  show  how  all  of  its  four 
wheels  pull  together.  Heavy  posts 
were  set  up  and  braced.  The  tractor 
was  run  up  against  them  and  its  front 
wheels  simply  climbed  straight  up  un- 
til they  had  to  be  stopped  to  avoid 
tipping  the  tractor  over  backward. 
The  Four-Drive  is  not  up  to  such 
tricks  without  something  like  a  post 
to  set  its  front  claws  into. 

Avery  Shows  Flexibility. 

A  standing  shock  to  Demonstration 
visitors  was  what  appeared  to  be  an 
Avery  25-50,  after  a  collision  with  an 
irresistible  force.  It  was  not  demol- 
ished, but  it  appeared  to  be  standing 
on  one  forward  corner.  Closer  inspec- 
tion showed  that  one  of  its  rear  wheels 
had  been  driven  onto  a  block  of  wood 
over  two  feet  high,  and  a  straight 
wrench  had  been  stuck  into  one  of  the 
lug  holes  so  that  this  rear  wheel  was 
standing  on  the  wrench  which  stood 
vertical  on  the  block.  All  other  wheels 
rested  on  the  ground  and  the  frame 
of  the  tractor  seemed  to  be  in  no 
strain  at  all,  because  of  its  single- 
point  suspension  on  the  front  axle. 

Cheap  Fuel— Big  Work. 

Most  of  the  tractors  in  the  general 
demonstrations  pulled  less  than  two 
inches  of  plow  width  per  rated  motor 
horespower,  but  the  Rumely  20-40, 
burning  stovetops  which  cost  6% 
cents  per  gallon,  pulled  a  dozen  disk 
plows  presumably  turning  120  inches 
of  plow  width  at  once  or  six  inches 
per  drawbar  horsepower.  It  pulled 
six  fourteen-inch  moldboards  in  the 
last  gener  '  demonstration,  May  10; 
and  in  the  private  demonstrations 
pulled  Saunders  disks,  cutting  100 
inches  wide. 

Whitney  Has  More  Power  Than  Rated. 

The  Whitney  9-18,  weighing  3,000 
pounds,  submitted  to  ydnamometer 
tests  made  by  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Co.  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  engineers'  reports  show 
that  in  one  test  it  pulled  1763  pounds 
on  two  fourteen  inch  Oliver  plows  on 
second  speed,  2.36  miles  per  hour,  thus 
developing  10.97  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar.  In  another  test  it  pulled 
1994  pounds  at  1.6  miles  per  hour, 
giving  8.5  drawbar  horsepower. 

Distinctive  Kerosene  Burner. 

The  Velie  12-24  tractor  has  its  own 
distinctive  way  of  carbureting  kero- 
sene for.  its  motor.  It  is  so  effective 
that  practically  no  kerosene  escapes 
ignition.  The  Government  had  one  of 
the  Velie  kerosene  carbureting  de- 
vices put  on  a  motor  truck,  which  was 
then  run  995  miles  from  Moline  to 
Washington  without  changing  the 
crank  case  oil.  On  arrival  it  was 
found  that  the  crankcase  oil  con- 
tained only  four  per  cent  of  kerosene, 
this  small  amount  being  all  that  had 
escaped  serving  its  explosive  purpose. 
The  kerosene  is  run  through  a  carbu- 
reter, reducing  it  to  a  spray  and  mix- 
ing it  with  the  proper  amount  of  air. 
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No  Belts — No  Suspenders 

,EE  UJSTION-ALLS  are  all  in  one 

piece — so^'asy  and  comfortable  you'll  be  glad 
you  own  a  suit  every  time  you  put  it  on. 
Remember  too  that  LEE  UNION-ALLS 
cover  your  body  from  head  to  foot,  protecting 
your  skin  from  dirt,  grime  and  chaff.  Superior 
quality  features  make  LEE  UNION-ALLS 
the  most  economical  work  garments  manufac- 
tured. All  seams  are  triple-stitched,  all  strain 
points  are  reinforced;  buttons  are  riveted  to 
the  cloth;  button  holes  are  rip  and  ravel  proof. 
Many  other  features  insuring  long,  satisfactory 
wear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  LEE 
UNION-ALLS,  write  for  further  information 
and  tell  us  his  name. 

pEPARTMENT  2205 

The  H.D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company 


Vi- 
nt • 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


MABr 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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What  the  Legislature  Did  to  the  Farmers. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


In  summarizing  action  on  tbe  Leg- 
islative bills  up  to  May  9,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  many  details  which 
can  be  supplied  on  request  of  our 
readers.  Many  bills  of  general  inter- 
est cannot  be  mentioned  in  our  space 
which  is  crowded  with  bills  of  agri- 
cultural significance.  We  can  give 
the  action  on  any  bill  requested  if 
postage  stamp  is  enclosed.  The  ini- 
tials SB  and  AB  refer  to  Senate  and 
Assembly  bills  respectively,  and  the 
names  following  the  numbers  indi- 
cate their  authors  in  the  Legislature. 
All  bills  now  before  Governor  Ste- 
phens and  not  yet  signed  are  still  sub- 
ject to  favorable  or  unfavorable  ac- 
tion, according  to  whatever  will  of  the 
people  is  most  forcibly  and  reasonably 
expressed  to  the  Governor.  Write 
him  in  favor  of  the  bills  you  want  him 
to  sign  and  against  the  others,  giv- 
ing your  reasons.  Do  it  at  once,  for 
all  bills  not  approved  by  May  27  will 
automatically  be  "ptfcket  vetoed." 
The  Governor  on  May  9  had  signed 
only  four  of  the  agricultural  bills 
passed  by  the  Legislature. 

Toisonous  Spray  Bill. 

SB  372,  McDonald,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  poisonous  sprays  never  got  out 
of  the  first  committee  to  which  it 
was  referred. 

King  Estray  Bill. 

SB  34  was  passed  by  both  houses 
and  awaits  the  Governor's  approval. 
It  was  amended  four  times  in  the 
Senate  and  once  in  the  Assembly.  As 
finally  passed,  it  provides  that  it  shall 
not  become  effective  in  any  supervis- 
orial district  until  a  majority  of  voters 
in  such  district  shall  have  voted  for 
it  at  a  general  election  or  at  a  spe- 
cial election  called  for  that  purpose 
by  the  supervisors.  The  people  will 
not  have  even  this  privilege  in  Del 
Norte,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Shasta,  Siski- 
you, or  Trinity  counties.  Where  voters 
do  not  choose  to  come  under  the  act, 
present  estray  laws  will  remain  in 
effect.    Where  they  choose  to  accept 


this  act,  any  person  finding  stray 
stock  on  his  place  may  take  up  such 
stock  and  hold  for  expenses,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  present  estray  law,  pro- 
vided his  place  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  fence  of  three  tightly  stretched 
barbed  wires,  the  top  one  of  which 
must  be  at  least  four  feet  above  the 
surface  and  securely  fastened  to 
posts  firmly  set  in  the  ground  not 
over  a  rod  apart.  Any  other  fence 
of  height,  strength,  and  capacity 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  one  de- 
scribed shall  be  considered  sufficient. 
By  implication  at  least,  no  stock  may 
be  held  as  estray  unless  the  land  is 
so  enclosed,  in  districts  which  accept 
the  act.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers  when  any  district 
takes  such  action. 

Roadside  Weeds  Reprieved. 

SB  35,  King,  providing  for  destruc- 
tion of  weeds  along  roadside  at  the 
expense  of  land  owners  along  such 
roads  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
refused  passage  by  the  Assembly. 
Seed  Labeling  Bill  before  Governor. 

SB  70,  Rigdon,  as  finally  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  and  sent  to 
the  Governor,  is  sketched  below.  Seeds 
affected:  "grains,  grasses,  clovers, 
vetches,  beans,  forage  crops,  and 
other  field  seeds,  not  including  flower 
seeds  or  garden  vegetable  seeds." 
Penalties  for  violation:  $10  and  costs 
for  first  offense  and  not  less  than  $100 
and  costs  for  subsequent  offense.  The 
Assembly  struck  out  the  provision 
that  offenders  should  be  liable  in  civil 
suits  for  damages  suffered  by  anyone 
on  account  of  violation.  Seeds  of  the 
kinds  named  when  exposed  for  sale 
or  sold  in  lots  of  ten  pounds  or  more 
within  the  State  for  seeding  pur- 
poses within  the  State  must  be  labeled 
to  show  (a)  commonly  accepted  name 
of  the  kind  and  variety;  (b)  name  and 
address  of  seedsman,  importer,  agent, 
or  dealer;  (c)  approximate  percent- 
age of  germination  with  the  month 
and  year  when  the  test  was  made ;  (d) 
approximate    percentage    of  purity 


rokon  Porcelain 

to  put  Splitdorf  Plugs 
on  the  junk  heap 


Equip  your  engine  with  plugs  that  cannot 
break-that  will  not  leak-  SPLITDORF 
the  Plug  with  the  Green  Jacket. 
The  Mica  core  is  the  vital  feature  of  this 
plug.    It  gives  Splitdorf  long  life  and 
an  efficiency  that  cannot  be  hoped  for 
from  inferior  porcelain-cored  plugs. 
The  Ruby  Mica  of  Splitdorf  plugs  ia 
wound  lengthwise  around  a  conical  elec- 
trode and  fitted  Into  its  bushing  under 
such  tremendous  pressurethatlt  becomes 
oil  and  compression  proof. 
Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manu- 
facturers more   than  any   other  plug 
they'll  cost  YOU  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary plug.    All  Splitdorf  Standard  Plugs, 
except  Specials,  $1.00.    (In  Canada  $1.25.) 
Thereis  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug 
best  suited  to  every  engine.  Our 
booklet  will  tell  you  the  exactly 
right   type   for   YOUR  engine. 
Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  Jobbers  and  dealers 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
HERO.  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Magnetos, 
Oscillatinc  Magnetos  and  Starter 
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SPLITDOUF 


computed  by  weight  showing  freedom 
from  foreign  matter  and  other  seeds 
distinguishable  by  their  appearance; 
(e)  locality  where  cereal  grain,  corn, 
and  alfalfa  seeds  were  grown,  if 
known;  (f)  the  names  of  certain  spec- 
ified noxious  weed  seeds  in  excess  of 
certain  quantities.  Mixtures  of  cer- 
tain hay  crop  seed  in  lots  of  ten 
pounds  or  more  must  be  labeled, 
showing  name  and  approximate  per- 
centage of  each  kind  of  seed  com- 
prising over  5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
the  percentage  of  purity  as  defined 
above,  the  germination  percentage  of 
each  kind  of  seed  in  the  mixture,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  vendor,  v 
Other  seed  mixtures  have  somewhat 
similar  provisions.  Seeds  are  exempt 
from  this  act  when  sold  for  food  pur- 
poses, when  sold  to  be  recleaned,  and 
when  sold  by  original  grower  direct 
to  planter,  provided  they  are  labeled 
"not  cleaned  or  not  tested  seed." 
State  and  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners are  to  enforce  the  act.  A 
division  of  seed  inspection  in  charge 
of  a  trained  botanist  shall  maintain 
a  laboratory  for  conducting  tests. 
Samples  of  seeds  may  be  taken  any- 
where and  divided  so  half  may  be  left 
with  the  seedsman  and  the  other  half 
sent  in  for  test  Any.  citizen  may  send 
samples  for  test  subject  to  rules 
adopted  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner.  Four  thousand  dollars 
are  appropriated  for  establishment  of 
a  laboratory  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  enforcement  during  the  next  two 
years.  Readers  who  want  to  know 
whether  the  seed  they  are  buying  is 
pure  and  will  grow  may  help  now  by 
writing  to  the  Governor.  The  com- 
panion bill,  AB  482,  Cummings,  was 
amended  three  times  in  the  Assembly 
and  then  did  not  pass.  It  would  have 
eliminated  the  ten-pound  minimum 
package  among  other  changes. 

Mealy  Bug  Insects. 

SB  75,  King,  appropriating  $6,000  to 
send  an  entomologist  abroad  to  seek 
beneficial  insects  for  control  of  mealy 


bugs  now  awaits  the  Governor's  ap- 
proval. 

Feed  Control  Bill  before  Governor. 

SB  93,  Rigdon,  feed  control  bill, 
awaits  the  Governor's  signature.  It 
was  amended  three  times  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  once  in  the  Assembly.  It  now 
provides  as  follows:  Includes  all 
feeds  used  for  livestock  and  poultry 
except  whole  seeds  or  grains,  un- 
mixed meals  consisting  of  entire 
grains,  unmixed  roughage,  and  mate- 
rials consisting  of  60  per  cent  or  more 
of  water  (milk,  etc.).  Every  lot  of 
feeds  subject  to  the  bill  must  be  la- 
beled to  show  net  weight  of  contents, 
brand,  name  and  address  of  person  re- 
sponsible for  putting  it  on  the  mar- 
ket, minimum  percent  of  crude  pro- 
tein and  crude  fat,  maximum  per  cent 
of  crude  fiber  and  ash,  specific  name 
of  each  ingredient,  percentage  of 
corn  cobs,  rice  hulls,  ground  alfalfa 
and  certain  other  materials,  the  per- 
cent of  grit  or  mineral  matter  in 
poultry  feeds.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  may  take  samples  anywhere 
for  analysis.  Violation  or  misbrand- 
ing is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  more 
than  $100  for  the  first  offense  and 
not  less  than  $100  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses. Half  of  all  the  fines  go  to 
support  the  laboratory  making  tests. 
Dealers  may  be  protected  from  prose- 
cution by  having  a  guaranty  signed 
by  the  people  from  whom  they  bought 
the  feeds.  Mixing  feed  stuffs  with 
substances  injurious  to  the  health  of 
livestock  or  poultry  is  also  deemed  a 
violation.  Readers  may  well  promptly 
urge  the  Governor  to  sign  this  bill 
and  Senate  bill  652,  which  will  pro- 
vide $5,000  for  enforcement  of  this 
act  if  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Investigations. 

SB  319,  Benson  and  Jones,  appro- 
priating $100,000  for  investigations  of 
deciduous  fruits,  nuts,  olives  and  figs 
by  the  University  is  waiting  for  the 
Governor's  approval. 

County  Horticultural  Bill  Killed. 

SB  361,  Jones,  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  twice  refused  passage  in  the 
Assembly.  This  bill  would  have 
strengthened  the  county  horticultural 
law. 
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Shock  Absorber 
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The  Hauler  Guarantee:  "Abaohite  aatitfaction  or  jour  mane;  back.* 

SUPPOSE  your  garageman  gave  you  a  check  for  30  f^.— ^ 
cents  every  time  you  spent  a  dollar  for  tires  and  re-  L 
pairs?  Suppose  he  gave  you  a  check  each  year  for  a  third  of  the  depreci- 
ation you  know  has  taken  place  in  your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One-Ton  Truck  i  1 1 
amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing  when  you  equip  with  Hastier  Shock  Ab- 
sorbers. At  least  80%  of  your  tire  and  repair  cost  is  saved  outright,  because 
the  road  shocks  and  vibrations  are  cushioned  before  they  reach  the  vital  and 
weighty  parts  of  the  machine.  This  elimination  of  vibration  also  reduces 
"wo..  the  depreciation  loss  in  the  same  proportion.  There  is  real  econ- 
omy—a real  worth  while  saving!  Of  course,  you  kuow  how 
much  more  satisfactory  your  car  will  ride  if  j  ou  have 
Hasslers  on  it.  The  added  comfort  alone  is  worth 
far  more  than  they  cost. 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Don't  ride  wilhoul  Haialerabecauie  aomeone  triei  It>  discourate  you. 
The 7  are  a  quality  product- worth  their  price.  The  Haailer  daaltr 
in  your  trinity  «illput  them  onlor  10-daya'  trial.  Your  monoy  re- 
funded if  you  aay  ao.   Write  lor  name  oi  dealer  and  Tna  I  Blank. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 
fnV  FoiH  9nc  Tri  Tr-lrc  Trtrt  1 1102  Naomi  St.  Indianopolia,  Ind. 

IUI  lOlQ  Ton  11  UC1CS,  lOO  I  Ceo.Jian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Standardization  Inspectors  Slighted. 

SB  362,  Jones,  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  refused  passage  by  the  As- 
sembly. It  would  have  given  county 
horticultural  inspectors  $4  per  day 
and  traveling  expenses;  and  would 
have  given  the  county  horticultural 
commissioners  not  less  than  $1,800 
per  year,  or  $6  per  day.  We  have 
voted  fruit  and  vegetable  standardiza- 
tion, but  have  proved  unwilling  to  vote 
as  much  as  a  day  laborer's  wages  for 
the  men  who  are  to  enforce  this  ex- 
tremely important  law.  Inspectors 
are  practically  impossible  to  get  at 
present  salaries. 

Emergency  Fund  for  Plant  Pests. 

SB  363,  Jones,  would  have  appro- 
priated $50,000  as  an  emergency  fund 
to  be  used  in  fighting  new  danger- 
ous plant  diseases,  insects,  weeds,  or 
animal  pests.  It  died  in  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Apple  Standardization   Approved  by 
Governor. 

SB  364,  Jones,  amending  the  apple 
standardization  law,  to  make  its  ob- 
jects more  enforcible,  has  been 
signed  by  the  Governor.  It  estab- 
lishes a  standard  box  10y2  inches 
deep,  liy2  inches  wide,  and  18 
inches  long,  inside  measurements. 
After  July  1,  1920,  all  apples  sold  or 
shipped  must  be  in  standard  boxes, 
but  other  boxes  may  be  used  if  marked 
"irregular  container."  Apple  sizes  are 
expressed  in  "tier"  terms,  are  defined 
in  terms  of  inches  diameter,  and  de- 
fects are  closely  circumscribed. 

Flood  Storage  and  Conservation. 

SB  427,  Dennett,  is  before  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  would  create  a  Bureau  of 
Water  Storage  in  the  State  Engineer- 
ing Department  to  construct  storage 
reservoirs,  prevent  floods,  and  sell 
water  wholesale  for  power,  irriga- 
tion and  other  purposes.  The  cost  of 
any  such  construction  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  State  with  interest  with- 
in 50  years.  Right  of  eminent  domain 
is  given  to  the  State  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Detailed  Drainage  District  Bill. 

SB  428,  Dennett,  is  before  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  provides  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  drainage  dis- 
tricts. It  covers  22  printed  pages. 
Fifty  or  a  majority  of  the  holders  of 
titlo,  who  hold  a  majority  in  acreage, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  holders  of  title 
who  hold  one-third  of  the  acreage  in 
any  body  of  wet  lands  needing  drain- 
age, may  proceed  under  provision  of 
the  act,  petitioning  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors for  a  hearing,  at  which  the 
petition  for  organization  may  be 
amended  and  granted  or  refused. 

No  Appropriation  for  Crop  Statistics. 

SB  430,  Harris,  would  have  appro- 
priated $10,000  per  year  for  collec- 
tion of  good  agricultural  statistics, 
but  it  died  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

No  Nursery  Fumigation  Experiments. 

SB  490,  Jones,  would  have  appropri- 
ated $15,000  for  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commission,  to  use  in  experi- 
ments on  disinfection  of  nursery  stock 
with  special  reference  to  vacuum  fu- 
migation. It  passed  the  Senate  but 
died  in  the  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Frnit  and  Vegetable  Standardization. 

SB  513,  Inman,  the  improved  fruit 
and  vegetable  standardization  act,  is 
before  the  Governor.  It  establishes 
standards  and  standard  packages  for 
apricots,  almonds,  walnuts,  berries, 
canteloupes,  cherries,  grapes,  oranges, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
quinces,  tomatoes,  onions,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  potatoes.  Standard  dimen- 
sions of  boxes,  crates,  lugs,  drums, 
and  kegs  are  specified,  and  after 
January  1,  1920,  only  such  containers 
may  be  used  for  the  products  men- 
tioned above,  unless  those  of  other 
sizes  are  marked  "irregular  contain- 
er." Standards  of  maturity  and  per- 
fection are  made  definite,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  establishment  of 
official  grades.  Table  grapes  must 
show  17  per  cent  sugar  by  the  Ball- 
ing test,  except  Emperors,  Gros  Cole- 
mans,  and  Cornichons,  which  may  go 
at  16  per  cent.  Oranges  must  be 
either  8  to  1  (sugar  to  acid)  and  25 
per  cent  colored,  or  70  per  cent  col- 
ored at  time  of  picking  regardless  of 


sugar-acid  ratio.  Frosted  oranges 
that  would  endanger  the  reputation 
of  the  citrus  industry  may  not  be 
shipped.  Every  county  is  to  have  an 
"inspector  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles." Horticultural  commissioners 
and  their  deputies  are  to  be  ex-officio 


inspectors.  Other  such  inspectors  will 
receive  $6  per  day  and  traveling  ex- 
penses while  on  duty. 

let's  Eat  Dog  Awhile. 

SB  641,  Rush,  would  have  curbed 
the  vagrant  dogs  which  worry  and 


kill  sheep  and  «ther  livestock.  It 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  turned 
down  in  the  Assembly.  Did  your  As- 
semblyman vote  against  it?  If  he  did, 
can  him  next  time.  But  don't  forget 
that  it  was  your  fault  that  the  bill 
failed.    It'  you  had  written  your  As- 


a 


Out  of  oil  again 


Few  motorists  realize  that  half  of  ordinary 
oil  is  wasted  by  excessive  evaporation 


Ordinary  Veedol 
Oil         after  use 
after  use  t 

Showing  sediment 
formed  after  500 
miles  of  running 


V|EDOL 


kUT  OF  OIL ! 

Yet  you  started 
with  a  full  supply 
— more  than  enough, 
you  felt  sure,  to  bring 
you  safely  home  again. 

If  you  take  the  cap 
off  the  oil  filler  you 
will  see  the  oil  evap- 
orating in  a  thin 
cloud  of  smoke.  The 
intense  heat  of  the 
engine— 200°  F.  to 
1 0 0 0 0  F.  — causes  or- 
dinary oil  to  evap- 
orate rapidly. 

How  to  prevent  watte 

Only  an  oil  that  resists  heat  will  prevent 
rapid  evaporation  and  waste.  In  labor- 
atory tests,  as  well  as  in  road  tests,  some 
oils  make  a  very  poor  showing,  their  losses 
by  evaporation  running  twice  as  high  as 
Veedol,  the  lubricant  that  resists  heat.  The 
average  loss  in  ordinary  oils  is  40%  more 
than  in  Veedol.  When  measured  by  the 
number  of  miles  per  gallon,  Veedol  is  more 
economical  than  ordinary  oil,  because  of 
this  reduction  of  evaporation. 

Ordinary  oil  not  only  evaporates  rapidly, 
but  also  breaks  down  under  the  heat  of 
the  engine,  forming  a  large  part  of  its  bulk 
in  black  sediment  which  has  no  lubricat- 
ing value. 


Sediment  crowds  out  the 
good  oil  on  the  metal-to- 
metal  surfaces  and  pre- 
vents it  from  efficiently 
lubricating  the  fast  mov- 
ing parts.  Loose  bearings 
are  almost  always  the  re- 
sult of  using  poor  oil. 
Engine  knocks,  broken 
connecting  rods, scored 
cylinders,  slapping  pistons 
are  an  inevitable  result. 

After  years  of  experimentation,  Veedol 
engineers  evolved  a  new  method  of  refin- 
ing by  which  a  lubricant  is  produced  which 
resists  heat.  This — the  famous  Faulkner 
process — is  used  exclusively  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant. 

How  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant,  re- 
duces the  formation  of  sediment  by  86%  is  ■ 
shown  by  the  two  bottles  illustrated  above. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  or  can  get  it  for  you.  IF 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Veedol  dealer.  Enclose  10c  for  copy  of  the 
100-page  Veedol  book,  which  describes  internal 
combustion  engines  and  their  lubrication.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to  keep  your 
car  running  at  minimum  cost. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 
874  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR. 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  r\u ssell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
(TRACTORS 


BUILT  IN  ALL  5IZ 

RUSSELL! 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER :  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


WestemGitaarfs 

Horn  of  Plexvbr 

QffcrsYoulloalth  ft  Tfcalt 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi- 
bility of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 
Land  capable  off  yielding  20  to  45  bush- 
els off  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 
Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.    Railway  and 
Land  Co's.  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
ers. Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship- 
ping; free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  particular*  as  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illus- 
trated literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Imroig..  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHf.  3-5  first  SL  Sielton  61k..  Sal  f ramisB,  W. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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scmblyman  as  Pacific  Rural  Press  re- 
peatedly urged,  we  would  have  more 
sheep  in  California  next  year  on  small 

farms. 

Couldn't  Behead  Market  Director. 

SB  639,  Brown,  which  would  have 
repealed  the  present  State  Market 
Commfssion  law  and  would  have  es- 
tablished State  commission  markets, 
was  refused  passage  in  the  Senate. 
AB  46,  Baker,  designed  solely  to  re- 
peal the  present  State  Market  law, 
died  in  the  Assembly. 

More  l.iind  for  State  Fair. 

SB  642,  Rush,  re-appropriating 
$1,300.49  for  purchase  of  additional 
land  for  the  State  Fair,  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's hands.  This  amount  is  the  un- 
expended balance  from  $10,160  appro- 
priated in  1917  for  purchase  of  land. 
The  original  bill  of  1919  proposed  to 
appropriate  $10,160  for  this  purpose. 
The  State  Budget  Board  had  approved 
$30,000  appropriation  in  1919  to  buy 
additional  land. 

Water  Companies  Hot  Public  unities. 

SB  649,  Duncan,  would  have  de- 
clared all  water  companies,  mutual  or 
otherwise,  public  utilities,  subject  to 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission, but  it  died  in  the  Committee 
on  Irrigation. 

High  School  Tractor  Courses. 

SB  702,  King,  appropriating  money 
for  tractor  courses  in  High  Schools, 
under  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  died  in  the  Assembly 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


Pnrebred  Bulls  on  Ranges. 

SB  663.  Rigdon,  making  it  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  permit  a  bull  over  eight, 
months  old  to  run  on  any  open  range 
unless  he  is  a  "purebred,"  as  defined 
in  the  bill,  passed  both  Houses  and 
awaits  the  Governor's  signature. 

Egg  Bill  Spoiled. 

SB  704,  Anderson,  to  define  fresh 
eggs  and  regulate  sale  of  eggs,  passed 
away  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  Quarantine. 

Potato  Bill  Still  in  Jeopardy. 

SB  709,  Slater,  the  bill  introduced 
late  after  a  special  meeting  of  potato 
growers,  to  encourage  better  seed  po- 
tato production,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor.  Our  readers  should  prompt- 
ly urge  him  to  sign  this  important 
bill.  Senator  Slater  has  received  no 
encouragement  from  him. 

Oleo  Kill  Innocuous. 

AB  14,  Prendergast,  modifying  oleo 
laws  with  prejudice  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, died  in  the  Assembly  without 
action. 

Kasch  Estray  Bill  Not  Pushed. 

AB  22,  Kasch,  would  have  raised  the 
permissible  charges  for  taking  up  es- 
tray livestock,  but  it  was  never 
brought  to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 

Riverside  University  Farm. 

AB  38,  Kline,  appropriating  $150,- 
000  for  a  University  farm  in  Riverside 
county,  is  before  the  Governor. 

Weedy  Railroads. 

AB  51,  Rose,  requiring  railroad 
rights  of  way  to  be  kept  free  from 


tJRUIT  grower^ 

Tor  tr?Q  planting 
gcnuinQ  Can|J  is 
most  satisfactory" 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  oi  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  100  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldjr.,  San  Francisco 
Braucb  Offices:  Dcovci,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokaoe 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


weeds  and  grass  never  cam*  to  vote 

in  the  Assembly. 

No  Wine  Loss  Investigation. 

AB  130,  Bruck,  would  have  secured 
investigation  of  losses  to  vineyardists 
and  winemakers,  and  would  have 
pledged  the  State  to  a  policy  of  com- 
pensation, but  it  was  refused  passage 
in  the  Assembly  after  Mr.  Bruck  had 
refused  to  eliminate  the  Implied 
pledge  mentioned. 

Irrigation  District  Electricity. 

AB  168,  Broughton,  providing  that 
irrigation  districts  may  use  their 
water  for  generation  of  electric  power, 
is  ready  for  the  Governor's  signature. 
Write  to  him  that  you  want  this  to 
became  a  law. 

Kalsed-hottom    Berry    Baskets  Per- 
mitted. 

There  was  a  long  drawn-out  oft- 
repeated  scrap  between  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Weights  and  Measures 
Chas.  G.  Johnson  and  the  berry  grow- 
ers of  Central  California  and  espe- 
cially of  Sonoma  county,  regarding  a 
little  amendment  at  the  end  of  As- 
sembly Bill  172,  Collins.  This  amend- 
ment was  put  onto  the  bill  March  5, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  containers, 
boxes,  or  baskets  having  false  or 
raised  bottoms.  The  Senate  struck 
out  this  amendment  April  9.  On 
April  19,  the  Senate  adopted  a  similar 
amendment  prohibiting  use  of  false 
bottoms.  The  bill  was  adopted  in  this 
shape  April  22,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Johnson  having  been  read  into  the 
Senate  Journal  in  which  he  stated  his 
opinion  that  "a  raised-bottom  con- 
tainer is  not  a  false-bottom  container 


and  that  no  restraint  will  be  placed 
upon  the  employment  of  a  raised-bot- 
tom container  where  such  construc- 
tion is  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the 
transportation  of  food  products."  Af- 
ter another  scrap,  the  Assembly 
agreed  to  the  amendment  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  signed  this  bill  making  it  a 
law. 

Rose  Dairy  Bill  Signed. 

AB  212,  Rose,  defining  oleomargar- 
ine and  prescribing  rules  for  sampling 
and  testing  of  milk  passed  both 
houses  and  went  to  the  Governor 
April  12.  It  has  already  been  signed. 
Liberty  Fair  Deficit. 

AB  '  215,  Fleming,  appropriating 
$75,000  to  liquidate  the  deficit  encoun- 
tered by  the  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair 
due  to  influenza  and  other  causes, 
was  approved  by  the  Legislature  in 
its  last  hours  and  is  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

No  More  Land  for  Citms  Station. 

AB  285,  Kline,  to  purchase  300  acres 
for  the  Riverside  Experiment  Station, 
never  came  to  a  vote. 
Squirrel  Extermination  Districts. 

AB  409,  Greene,  providing  for 
squirrel  extermination  districts  passed 
the  Legislature  and  awaits  the  Gov- 
ernor's pleasure. 
Los  Angeles  Exposition. 
$53,000  for  maintenace  and  support 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Exposition,  passed 
both  houses  and  is  before  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

No  State  Farm  Agent. 

AB  596,  Polsley,  creating  the  office 
of  State  Farm  Agent  and  providing 


WALKING 
TRACTOR 

A TEAM  of  horses  ca?i  be  used 
-  to  pull  farm  implements  for 
a  team  with  eight  legs  does  get  pos- 
itive traction. 

A  Fageol  Walking  Tractor  is  simply  an  improved  team — 
cheaper  to  keep  working — polling  implements  as  do  horses — 
and  securing  positive  traction  with  64  walking  ,legs. 

The  elimination  of  power-consuming 
parts  gives  the  farmer  real  operat- 
ing economy  in  the  Fageol  Walking 
Tractor. 

$1295.00  /.  o.  b.  factory.    Write  for  literature. 

BUTLER-VEITCH 

INCORPORATED 

Sales  Organization — Fageol  Products 
306  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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local  boards  for  farm  investigations 
with  a  view  to  assisting  people  to  pur- 
chase farm  homes  more  Intelligently, 
was  refused  passage,  though  it  was 
made  a  case  of  urgency,  and  Article 
IV,  Section  15,  of  the  Constitution, 
was  suspended  in  order  to  get  it  to 
third  reading  and  passage  on  the  last 
official  day  of  the  session. 
Walnut  Codling  Moth. 

AB  645,  Miller,  providing  $10,000 
per  year  for  two  years  to  determine 
and  apply  control  measures  for  the 
walnut  codling  moth  and  to  prevent 
its  spread,  is  waiting  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's signature, 
riant  Disease  Survey. 

AB  646,  Miller,  appropriating  $10,- 
000  for  a  survey  of  the  State  by  the 
Horticultural  Commissioner  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  dangerous 
plant  diseases  and  to  find  and  apply 
control  measures,  is  in  the  Governor's 
hands. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Bill. 

AB  722  would  have  provided  a  piti- 
ful $25,000  for  use  of  the  University 
Farm  Agricultural  Engineering  Divis- 
ion in  solving  the  problems  of  trac- 
tor and  farm  implement  users,  but  for 
all  the  fight  that  was  made  in  behalf 
of  the  bill,  it  died  in  the  Assembly 
because  you,  our  readers,  who  would 
have  benefited  greatly,  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  write  to  the  committee 
and  your  legislators  telling  them  to 
push  it  through.  We  had  probably  the 
best  man  in  America  at  the  head  of 
this  Division,  and  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  salary,  but  he  wanted 
greater  opportunity.  You  would  not 
give  him  that  opportunity  and  he  has 
just  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Iowa. 

Market  Commission  Bill. 

AB  917,  Eksward,  counterpart  of 
Senator  Brown's  bill,  repealing  the 
State  Market  Commission  law  and  es- 
tablishing State  commission  markets, 
was  twice  refused  passage  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

Const  Experiment  Stations. 

AB  924,  Green,  appropriating  $25,- 
000  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
between  San  Ardo,  Monterey  county, 
and  Santa  Margarita  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  passed  the  Legislature 
and  was  sent  to  the  Governor. 
Tomato  Inspection  at  Canneries. 

AB  949,  Morris,  regulating  quality 
of  tomatoes  delivered  to  canneries, 
died  in  the  Assembly  in  its  final  days. 
Hay  Bill  Passed  to  Governor. 

AB  1505,  Eden,  regulating  the  bal- 
ing and  weighing  of  hay,  passed  both 
houses  and  may  need  your  letters  to 
convince  the  Governor  that  he  should 
sign  it.  The  bill  provides  for  baling 
and  sale  of  hay  by  its  true  net  weight 
as  determined  by  tested  scales,  and 
prohibits  putting  anything  into  baled 
hay  with  intent  to  defraud.  Urge  the 
Governor  to  sign  this.  It  will  cost  the 
State  nothing,  but  will  do  farmers  and 
hay  users  much  good. 
Keam  Estray  Bill  to  Governor. 

AB  914,  Ream,  amends  the  present 
estray  law  by  defining  fences  in  Trin- 
ity, Shasta,  Del  Norte,  Siskiyou,  Las- 
sen and  Modoc  counties,  in  which  no 
one  is  to  be  permitted  to  take  up  es- 
trays  unless  they  are  found  on  prop- 
erty entirely  enclosed  by  such  fences. 
Stone  fences  to  be  deemed  "substan- 
tial" under  the  bill,  must  be  4%  feet 
high;  rail  fences,  5%  feet  high;  woven 
wire,  5  feet;  wire  or  boards,  not 
less  than  50  inches  high  attached 
firmly  to  posts  big  enough  to  square 
3%  inches,  or  other  equally  good 
stays  set  close  enough  to  turn  the 
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■ The  Amount  of  Fuel  Saved  is  Determined 
BY  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  SPARK.  I 


The  measuring  stick  tells  its  own  story.  Many 
tractor  owners  have  found  a  big  saving  in  fuel  bills  after 
changing  to  a  K-W  High  Tension  Magneto,  due  to  the 
hot,  fat,  intense  spark  a  K-W  develops  at  all  speeds. 
Your  cost  to  plow,  fit  the  seed  bed  and  seed  one  acre 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  heat  of  your  spark. 

Why  a  Hot  Spark  SAVES  Fuel 

Greatest  power  is  obtained  from  your  engine  when 
the  hot,  intense  spark  fires  the  mixture  rapidly — that  is, 
when  complete  combustion  takes  place  in  the  shortest 
time.  Rapid  expansion  of  vaporized  fuel  develops 
maximum  power  at  the  piston — slow  expansion  reduces 
the  power  at  the  piston.  Engineers  know  that  the 
hotter  the  spark,  the  more  rapid  the  combustion. 

You  can  readily  see  that  when  combustion  takes  place 
the  piston  is  traveling  away  from  the  driving  force  of 
the  gas  and  that  the  quicker  the  combustion,  the  quicker 
the  energy  is  liberated  and  greater  is  the  power  deliv- 
ered to  the  piston,  because  the  full  force  acts  before  the 
piston  can  get  away  from  it. 


The  K-W  Gives  the  Hottest 
Spark  Known 

As  a  result  owners  of  K-W  equipped  tractors  can  fire 
leaner  mixtures  and  still  get  full  power  from  their  en- 
gines which  means  a  material  reduction  in  fuel 
bills.  They  are  also  able  to  fire  the  lower  and  cheaper 
grades  of  fuel  because  a  K-W  magneto  fires  all  fuels ; 
— and  more,  it  gets  maximum  power  out  of  every  drop 
used,  regardless  of  how  slow  or  fast  the  engine  runs. 

Turn  ordinarily  wasted  fuel  into  useful  work  bv 
making  sure  the  tractor  you  buy  is  K-W  equipped. 
Look  for  the  K-W  Trade  Mark.  Write  today  for  a 
list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors  and  free  illustrated  book- 
let, "Plow  This  Additional  Acreage  Without  Fuel 
Cost."  If  your  present  tractor  is  not  K-W  equipped 
and  you  want  to  plow  additional  acreage  without  fuel 
cost,  write  us, — a  K-W  Magneto  will  do  this. 


2ss{)  CHESTER  AVE- 


Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A. 


li  Tension  !?r?^LKi?d  of  £ttel 

aj  £k  a  ^  ^  and  Get  Maximum  Power 
VNCiv9  Out  of  Evert/ Drop  Used 


180  *o  4S00 


IAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMRT 

—  dive  most  dependable 
Service 
-over  6000  in  use 

La/ne  Sc  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Sarrta  Fe  Ave. 
^*ss.  LcxrAn^eleJ" 
Cal- 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  N° 25 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  yonr  ranch. 


SINONDS 

in  

A  small  circular  Simonds  is  a  Farm 
necessity.  Cuts  easy,  stays  sharp. 
Quality  and  service  guaranteed. 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Saw  Makers  Since  1 S32 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
New  York         Chicago         San  Francisco 
Portland,  Ore.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  tor  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 
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PRINCE  ALBERT 
puts  over  a  turn 
new  to  every  man  fond 
of  a  tobacco  smoke — whether 
it's  through  a  jimmy  pipe  or 
via  a  home  made  cigarette! 
P.  A.  is  such  a  revelation  it 
wins  your  friendship  completely, 
giving  you  a  brand  of  satisfac- 
tion and  keen  enjoyment  that  never 
before  has  been  yours. 

Tell  you  the  truth,  Prince  Albert 
will  make  such  a  hit  with  your  taste 
and  your  tongue,  you'll  wish  you  had 
been  born  twins  so  you  could  smoke 
just  about  twice  as  much !  And,  all  this  delight  P.  A. 
hands  out  can  be  credited  to  its  quality. 

And,  right  behind  this  quality  flavor  and  quality  fra- 
grance is  Prince  Albert's  freedom  from  bite  and  parch 
which  is  cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented  process. 
We  tell  you  to  smoke  your  fill  at  any  clip— jimmy  pipe 
or  makin's  cigarette — without  a  comeback !  Does  thai 
sound  like  the  goods  to  you? 

Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  tobacco  it  told.  Toppy  red  bagt, 
tidy  red  tint,  handtome  pound  and  half  pound  tin  humidort — and 
— that  clever,  practical  pound  cryttal  glatt  humidor  with  tponge 
moittener  top  that  keept  the  tobacco  in  tuch  perfect  condition. 

R.  J,  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C* 

'  Tlo  "holes"  In  It 


'^Quality 


Red  Crown's  uniform 
chain  of  boiling  points 
gives  easy  starting, 
quick  and  smooth  ac- 
celeration, high  power, 
long  mileage.  Mix- 
tures have  "holes"  in 
the  power  chain.  Look 
for  the  Red  Crown 
sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


WITT 

Prices  Lower 

Twlca  tha  Po».r  at  Hair  IM  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  80  H-P.-Sel«t  Your  Own 

Tarms  --  Direct-i  rom.Factorr  price*.  Writ* 

f"  «<£«--».»»  *15  to  S200.  Prompt 
V  -^'K  new  catalog, "Hnw  to  Jodjro 
FIIEK-.  br  return  mail,  Poatpahi. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


EARN    BIG  MONEY 

In  the  auto  and  tractor  business,  $100  to  $300 
a  month.  Learn  in  few  weeks  by  our  system 
of  practical  instruction.  All  modern  equip- 
ment. Expert  instructors.  Free  960  tractor 
scholarship  offer,  now  open.  Earn  board  and 
room  while  learning.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Shows  students  at  work,  tells  how  YOU  can 
make  a  biff  success  in  this  business.  NA- 
TIONAL AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  806  South 
Fiffneroa,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


animals  that  may  have  come  onto  the 
property.  For  horses  and  cattle,  four 
barbed  wires  or  four  boards  will  be 
deemed  "substantial"  if  the  bottom 
wire  or  board  is  18  inches  from  the 
ground  and  the  spaces  between  the 
upper  ones  be  ten,  ten,  and  twelve 
inches  respectively. 

Rose  Range  Bill. 

If  AB  1088,  Rose,  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Governor,  all  persons  or  cor- 
porations from  outside  of  California 
must  obtain  a  State  license  to  graze 
their  stock  on  unenclosed  land  within 
the  State,  provided  that  such  license 
will  not  be  required  for  the  grazing 
of  five  sheep  per  acre  or  three  head  of 
cattle  per  acre  on  land  owned  or 
leased  by  such  outsiders.  To  obtain  a 
license,  payment  of  60  cents  a  head 
will  be  required  for  sheep  and  $2  a 
haad  for  cattle  in  excess  of  the  five 
sheep  or  three  cattle  per  acre  ex- 
empted. Grazing  of  more  animals 
than  are  licensed  and  exempted  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  fine  and  with- 
drawal of  his  permit  to  graze  stock 


in  the  State  until  the  fine  is  paid. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

AB  1112,  Prendergast,  creating  a 
State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
passed  the  Legislature,  but  is  nol  yet 
signed  by  the  Governor.  It  proposes 
that  a  "Director  of  Agriculture"  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
work  of  the  Department  shall  be  di- 
vided into  at  least  two  divisions,  one 
of  plant  industry,  and  one  of  animal 
industry.  The  new  Director  would 
succeed  the  present  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  State  Board  of 
Horticultural  Examiners,  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  Stallion  Registration  Board, 
State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners, Board  of  Citrus  Fruit  Ship- 
ments, and  Cattle  Protection  Board. 
This  does  not  include  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Several  laws  are 
specifically  put  under  his  control.  Ap- 
propriations already  made  for  specific 
purposes  would  have  to  be  expended 
for  those  purposes  by  the  Director  of 
Agriculture. 


Alfalfa  Grows  in  Orchards. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Press.) 


The  writer  has  never  looked  with 
favor  on  alfalfa  grown  in  orchards  for 
various  reasons,  the  chief  one  being 
that  generally  they  are  alternately 
flooded  and  dried  out  for  haying. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  seen  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  and  Grover  C. 
Hamilton's  place  near  Lockeford  is 
one.  He  has  13  acres  bordering  the 
Mokelumne  River,  12  acres  of  which 
are  in  fruit:  6  acres  of  almonds — 
Texas  Prolific  and  Drake's  Seedlings, 
planted  in  alternate  double  rows — 
and  6  acres  of  peaches — half  Elbertas 
and  half  Muirs.  All  the  almonds  and 
some  of  the  peaches,  and  sub-planted 
with  alfalfa,  which  is  hogged  or  hayed 
and  both  trees  and  alfalfa  are  cer- 
tainly well  cared  for  and  thrifty. 

When  there  was  no  alfalfa  the  or- 
chard was  plowed  and  will  be  irri- 
gated about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
then  again,  after  the  crop  is  off.  But 
where  the  trees  stand  in  alfalfa  Mr. 
Hamilton  irrigates  five  times  to  each 
two  cuttings — two  and  three  water- 
ings to  a  cutting  alternately.  He  cuts 
five  crops  a  year.  In  this  way  he 
keeps  the  moisture  supply  to  the  roots 


pretty  even — never  waterlogged,  and 
never  over  dry.  The  trees  are  well 
supplied  with  water  especially  during 
the  length  growth — during  May  and 
June.  Both  almonds  and  peaches  are 
carrying  a  good  crop  and  the  owner 
says  he  will  be  gratified  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  stage  where  he  will  be  qual- 
ified to  pay  income  tax.  The  hogs  he 
keeps  are  pure  bred  Duroc-Jersey  and 
nothing  goes  off  this  ranch  but  fruit. 
Ground  squirrels  used  to  be  the  bane 
of  his  life,  but  he  has  now  succeeded 
in  eradicating  them  entirely  and  his 
fruit  and  nuts  are  safe.  He  will  turn 
under  a  crop  of  barley  on  the  plowed 
section  next  season  as  a  cover  crop. 

Where  there  is  unlimited  water: 
where  it  is  judiciously  applied  and 
the  drainage  is  good  and  where  the 
•wner  is  a  fruit  man  and  the  trees 
are  the  first  consideration,  alfalfa 
seems  to  answer.  But  this  combina- 
tion is  not  common  and  after  all  it 
depends  so  largely  on  the  man.  Also, 
as  the  trees  get  older  and  make  larger 
demands  on  the  ground,  conditions 
alter  and  management  is  adjusted  to 
meet  them. 


Small  White  Beans  Are  Moving 


(Written  for  raciflc  Rural  Press.) 


Beans  are  beginning  to  move  out 
of  Salinas  Valley  according  to  R.  W. 
Anderson  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Mill- 
ing Co.  and  Donald  Lazier,  who 
worked  20  years  with  the  same  com- 
pany, but  is  now  in  the  private-  part- 
nership of  C.  N.  Thorup  &  Co.  The 
latter  has  recently  shipped  a  dozen 
carloads  to  Michigan  hand-picking  es- 
tablishments and  had  just  taken  an 
order  for  another  1,000  bags  when  the 
writer  called  April  30.  Michigan  and 
New  York  so  generally  have  rain 
damage  that  they  have  big  establish- 
ments for  hand  picking.  Michigan 
beans  were  not  damaged  last  season; 
hence  the  opening  into  which  Mr.  La- 
zier is  pushing  California  beans.  Very 
few  of  the  Salinas  Valley  beans  were 
used  in  the  recent  shipment  of  150  car- 
loads sent  east  from  California.  Forty 
carloads  of  the  latter  were  of  small 
whites,  mostly  from  Santa  Barbara 
county,  where  there  still  remained 
on  April  1  760,000  bags  not  appreci- 
ably rain  damaged. 

Mr.  Anderson  estimates  that  there 


were  about  160,000  sacks  of  1918 
beans  in  territory  tributary  to  Sali- 
nas City,  a  few  thousand  sacks  being 
pinks.  A  great  many  of  these  are  still 
held  by  the  growers  at  home.  Some 
have  been  shipped  to  the  East  at  a 
price  of  four  cents  to  the  growers 
after  picking  out  the  worst  at  a  cost 
of  $2.20  per  ton.  Mr.  Anderson 
showed  us  several  lots  in  which  there 
are  still  many  discolored  beans.  One 
lot  of  3,615  pounds  lost  315  pounds 
in  the  cleaning.  Another  of  5,300 
pounds  lost  500.  Another  of  5,700 
ponds  lost  400.  Selling  at  four  cents 
after  such  losses  and  costs  means  that 
the  growers  are  in  the  hole.  Still  the 
Salinas  Valley  farmers  seem  opti- 
mistic about  their  planting,  which  is 
just  now  under  way.  Mr.  Anderson 
estimates  that  the  acreage  will  be  65 
per  cent  of  last  year,  while  Mr.  Lazier 
esimates  the  planting  about  equal  to 
that  of  1916  but  only  half  of  last  sea- 
son. He  notes  that  seed-bed  prepara- 
tion is  better  than  for  many  years. 
The  proportion  of  pinks  is  decreasing. 


Baart  Wheat  Endures  Drouth. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  field  of  200  acres  of  Early  Baart 
wheat  planted  in  January  by  James 
Slaven  in  the  Tres  Pinos  Valley  of 
San  Benito  County  showed  consid- 
erably better  resistance  to  the  April 
drouth  than  other  varieties,  such  as 
bluestem  and  white  Australian  sown 
under  conditions  equally  as  favorable. 
While  a  poor  job  of  broad-casting 
made  the  stand  rather  spotted,  the 
field  in  general  almost  reaches  a  tall 
man's   arm  pits,   thick,  heavy,  and 


green,  with  heads  averaging  nearly  4 
inches  long.  Mr.  Slaven  planted  this 
Early  Baart  because  he  handled  some 
last  year  when  he  expected  to  find 
the  grain  pinched  and  light,  but  this 
Baart  weighed  143  pounds  per  sack. 
He  had  also  noticed  a  field  in  San 
Joaquin  County  last  year  partly  plant- 
ed to  Early  Baart  wheat  and  partly 
to  barley;  the  barley  was  not  worth 
harvesting,  but  the  wheat  yielded  be- 
tween 4  and  5  sacks  per  acre. 
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does  it  pay? 


NEBRASKA  rancher  located  45  miles  from  the  rail- 
road used  to  spend  four  days  on  the  road  with  a 

team  going  and  returning  from  his  shipping  point. 
With  his  International  Motor  Truck,  he  makes  the  trip  in  a  day  and  saves 
three  days  for  productive  work. 

An  Iowa  farmer  living  ten  miles  from  town  required  the  greater  part  of 
a  day  to  make  a  round  trip  haul  with  horses.    With  his 

International  Motor  Truck 


he  makes  the  trip  in  about  three 
hours.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  has 
for  productive  work.  To  the  farmer 
living  closer  to  market,  the  saving 
accomplished  with  an  International 
Motor  Truck  is  relatively  as  great. 

This  truck  is  built  by  a  Company 
that  knows  farm  and  country  road 
conditions.  The  engine  is  a  simple, 
heavy  duty  type,  transmitting  ample 
power  to  the  famous  International 
internal  gear  rear  axle,  that  converts 
it  into  mileage  at  lowest  cost. 

When  need  arises  for  repairs,  or  an 
adjustment,  an  International  owner 


has  always  at  ready  command  a 
service  organization  that  is  thorough 
and  complete.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  to  the  farmer,  whose 
hauling  must  so  often  be  done  at 
just  a  certain  time. 

Figure  up  the  time  you  and  your 
help  spend  on  the  road  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Two-thirds  of  that  time 
is  the  approximate  number  of  days 
an  International  Motor  Truck  will 
save  you  for  productive  work.  There 
is  a  style  of  body  and  size  of  truck 
to  meet  practically  every  hauling  re- 
quirement. Write  for  full  informations 


Motor  Truck  Sales  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago  -:-  USA 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Helping  Neighbors  Helps  Self. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  rress  by  K.  H.  Whlttrn.) 


You  have  been  publishing  many  good  articles  lately,  and  no  matter 
what  branch  of  farming  a  man  may  be  engaged  in,  he  can  find  plenty  of 
food  for  thought.  However,  the  one  who  is  most  in  need  of  help  does 
not  take  the  Rural  Press  or  any  other  farm  paper,  and  the  great  ques- 
tion is — how  to  get  at  such  men.  There  are  many  cases  where  progres- 
sive dairymen,  for  instance,  who  have  been  improving  their  herds  for 
years,  are  surrounded  by  men  who  have  the  scrubbiest  of  stock,  and  the 
progressive  and  the  unprogressive  are  at  loggerheads. 

I  recently  read  of  a  farmer  who  had  succeeded  in  everything  under- 
taken, but  was  not  appreciated  by  his  neighbors.  Among  other  things 
he  raised  pedigreed  corn;  his  neighbors  did  not.  On  inspecting  a  field 
in  the  fall  he  found  that  the  pollen  from  his  neighbor's  field  had  de- 
stroyed his  own  corn  for  seed  purposes.  At  first  he  became  sour  on  his 
unprogressive  neighbor,  but  after  thinking  the  matter  over  he  went  to 
him  with  an  offering  of  pedigreed  corn,  so  that  he,  the  neighbor,  could 
also  raise  the  best.  And,  consequently,  both  were  benefited.  I  believe 
that  is  the  spirit  which  will  convert  the  great  mass  of  farmers  to  better 
farming.  Returning  to  livestock  raising,  I  don't  mean  that  a  breeder 
who  perhaps  has  borrowed  money  to  improve  his  stock  should  make  a 
present  of  it  to  his  unprogressive  neighbors,  but  if  he  cannot  sell  his 
stock  for  what  he  thinks  it  worth,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  sell  it  to 
his  neighbors  for  less,  rather  than  sell  to  the  butcher,  as  is  customary. — 
Subscriber,  Santa  Rosa. 


Right  you  are,  friend, 
and  we  are  glad  to  tell 
you  that  there  arc 
some  breeders  in  our 
state  who  have  enough 
foresight  to  do  the  very 
thing  you  suggest — yes, 
one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  is 
right  in  your  own 
town.  Mr.  J.  Francis 
O'Connor,  owner  of  the 
Castleview  Ranch  near 
you,  a  few  months  ago 
bought  a  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  that  had  achieved 
national  prominence  in 
the  show  ring,  but  the 
former  owner  had  made 
practically  a  failure  so 
far  as  sales  were  con- 
cerned. We  believe  that 
it  was  because  he  kept 
his  prices  too  high,  and 
did  not  offer  any  In- 
ducements to  farmers 
in  that  section  to  adopt 
his  breed  and  strain  of 
hogs.  That  we  are 
right  seems  proved  by 
the  fact  that  after  Mr. 
O'Connor  bought  the 
herd  he   reduced  the 

prices,  advertised  the  Tue  urorresislve  farmer  should  give  hlH  Brut  attention  to  better- 
;tnpk  amnnp-  farm  ore  inB  n,s  own  community  by  giving  his  nnprngrenHlve  neighborx 
.LUCK    diiiong    iariners,  tho  of  h,N  kno,v|ed(t(.  and  ex|><.riPnre.    ne  „„,  hardly  sow 

ind     presto — toe     hOgS  seed  in  more   i   soil.    Kvery  dollar  expended  In  this  way 

30ld     like     hot     Cakes.  wI"  °*  returned  to  him  Increased  many  fold. 

Mr.  O'Connor  did  not 


make  a  very  big  profit  on  any  one  sale, 
but  he  did  a  big  business  and  his  ag- 
gregate profit  was  most  satisfactory. 
Furthermore,  he  put  out  stock  which 
he  felt  sure  would  make  good,  and  he 
expects  to  reap  returns  from  this  pro- 
motion plan  for  years  to  come. 

Our  state  needs  more  men  like  Mr. 
O'Connor.  There  are  many  plans 
which  can  be  worked  out  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  encouraging  the  breeding 
up  of  herds  and  flocks.  For  instance, 
back  in  the  Middle  West  breeders  are 
offering  to  exchange  young  registered 
sires  for  scrub  sires  when  they  find 
farmers  who  really  want  to  get  ahead 
but  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  means. 
It  requires  lots  of  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  make  such  a  deal,  which  in 
reality  means  the  selling  of  a 
registered  male  at  meat  prices,  but 
we  believe  that  it  will  pay  in  some 
cases.  The  experience  of  a  farmer 
with  registered  stock  is  about  like 
that  of  a  tiger  in  tasting  blood — an 
insatiable  desire  for  more  is  created. 
And  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  far- 
mer will  go  back  to  the  breeder  who 
got  him  started,  and  will  become  a 
good  customer.. 

Now,  regarding  those  who  do  not 
read,  we  know  of  a  case  where  a  cow- 
tester  had  28  members  in  his  associa- 
tion, 14  of  whom  read  farm  papers. 
The  net  profit  per  cow  in  the  herds  of 
the  latter  was  $33.40.  In  the  herds 
whose  owners  did  not  read  farm  pa- 
pers it  was  only  f21.46 — a  difference 
of  $11.94.  Figuring  on  an  average 
herd  of  30  cows,  this  would  make  a 
difference  of  $358.20  per  year.  Pretty 
good  returns  on  an  investment  of  $1 
per  year  and  just  a  few  minutes'  time 
each  day,  don't  you  think? 


It  works  out  the  same  along  all 
lines  of  farming,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  man  who  won't  read  is 
too  shortsighted  to  succeed.  No  man 
should  be  too  busy  to  study  the 
methods  by  which  others  have  made 
progress;  in  fact,  the  most  successful 
men  are  the  ones  who  are  doing  this 
very  thing. 

So,  just  as  the  man  about  whom  you 
wrote  introduced  his  neighbor  to  bet- 
ter seed  corn;  just  as  Mr.  O'Connor 
introduced  his  neighbors  to  better 
hogs,  how  would  it  be  for  you  and 
others  who  read  this  article  to  intro- 
duce your  neighbors  to  better  farm- 
ing in  general  by  acquainting  them 
with  the  Rural  Press?  The  benefits 
will  be  mutual.  They  will  be  helped, 
and  you  in  turn  will  be  surrounded 
by  better  neighbors,  who  will  be  able 
to  help  you  in  many  ways.  All  to- 
gether, now,  let's  work  for  the  good 
of  the  cause. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  under  dry 
cover  a  box  or  barrel  of  air  slaked 
lime  for  use  as  needed.  When  pro- 
tected it  will  hold  its  ftfll  strength 
and  freshness.  Lime  is  both  a  germ 
killer  and  a  health  stimulant.  It  is 
recommended  to  be  given  in  bogs  feed 
in  small  quantities  as  a  bone  builder 
and  a  preventative  of  disease  in 
which  the  bone  is  affected.  It  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  occasionally  take 
a  little  water  off  lime  and  add  it  to 
the  drinking  water  of  hogs,  as  it  is 
beneficial  especially  where  there  are 
weak  bones.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  when  a  sow  has  access  to  lime 
water  while  carrying  her  pigs  it  will 
produce  heavy,  strong-boned  young- 
sters. 


AioundandAi-ounda^rVround !!! 

No  human  hand  can  keep  tip  a  fixed  normal  speed 

If  every  owner  of  a  fixed  feed  separator — especially 
those  who  think  they  are  skimming  clean — could 
see  a  chart  of  the  great  variation  in  speed  during 
one  week's  separation,  they  would  be  amazed. 
The  chart  would  show  that  practically  all  the  time  the  sep- 
arator was  being  turned  below  speed  and  wasting  butterfat. 
Actual  tests  prove  that  95  </<  of  all  separators  are  turned 
below  speed  most  of  the  time  and  all  separators  are  turned 
below  speed  some  of  the  time.  No  matter  how  careful  you 
are,  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  turn  at  a  fixed  speed,  day 
in  and  day  out.  Speedometers,  bells  and  other  contraptions 
only  show  the  wastefulness  of  fixed  feed  separators. 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION  — FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 


Before  you  buy  a  separator,  ask  if 
it  will  skim  clean  at  any  speed — 
as  otherwise  you  are  going  to  lose 
money.  Ask  if  it  is  American  in- 
vented, American  perfected,  Amer- 
ican owned.  Meanwhile  write  for 
Sharpies  catalog  and  Sharpies  Book 
of  Old  Songs  to  nearest  office,  ad- 
dressing Dept.  31 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Branches:       Chicago       San  Francisco  Toronto 
Ot)«r  2.  42S.  000  SharpUt  Separator!  in  Daily  Ut* 


AUCTIONS 

A  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  will  put  jour  name 
on  iny  mailinu;  list  for  announcements  of  sales  worth 
attending. 

ORI)  L.  LEACHMAN,  THE  AUCTIONEER 
1004  Fifth  St.  Sacramento. 


California  Breeders  -  522 

$350,000.00  Sered 
cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  aU  our  sales. 

Ctllf  OKNU  BRrtDfRS  SHIS  AND  PEOIGRtE  CO. 

C.  L  HUGHtt.  Sales  Mtnaftr.  Sacramento  Cat. 


REGISTERED  HOISTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding'. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Oal. 

It.  D.  "A."  Box  437. 
Two  mtlra  out  North  Flmt  Street. 
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Livestock  Queries 

HORSE  HAS  BOTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
seems  to  have  bots  of  the  stomach. 
What  is  the  remedy? — F.  C.  S.F  Me- 
ridian. 

(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

Bots  are  caused  from  the  bot  fly 
which  deposits  eggs  on  the  horse 
during  warm  weather.  An  egg  hatches 
in  from  2  to  4  weeks  and  the  larva 
reaches  the  mouth  through  the  animal 
licking  the  part  to  which  the  egg  is 
attached.  From  the  mouth  it  passes 
to  the  stomach  where  it  attaches  it- 
self to  the  mucous  membrane.  Here  it 
remains  until  fully  developed  when  it 
becomes  detached  and  passes  out. 
Then  on  the  ground  it  develops  into 
a  fly  and  the  process  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  In  the  passage  of  the 
bot  through  the  bowels  it  attaches  it- 
self to  the  membrane  of  the  rec- 
tum and  causes  a  great  deal  of 
pain  and  irritation.  The  presence 
of  bots  in  large  numbers  causes 
dyspepsia,  loss  of  condition,  ema- 
ciation, and  a  hidebound  appear- 
ance, and  no  relief  appears  to  be 
possible  until  their  discharge  has 
taken  place.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  dislodge  bots  from  their 
dwelling  place  inside  the  horse,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  any  medicine 
strong  enough  to  prove  effective  is  so 
injurious  to  the  horse  that  it  is  better 
to  let  the  bots  remain  than  to  use  any 
medicine.  About  the  only  way  to 
overcome  the  trouble  is  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  to  destroy  the  eggs.  Some- 
times the  hair  is  clipped,  other  times 
the  eggs  are  scraped  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  sometimes  they  are  de- 
stroyed with  a  2  or  3  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  This  should  be 
practiced  every  2  weeks  during  the 
period  when  the  fly  deposits  the  eggs. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  GARGET. 

To  the  Editor:  My  Jersey  cow  was 
suddenly  taken  sick,  would  not  eat, 
and  one-quarter  of  her  udder  was 
badly  swollen.  I  gave  her  Epsom 
salts  and  ginger,  milked  the  udder 
clean  and  rubbed  in  turpentine  and 
lard.  She  eats  well  now,  but  her  hind 
feet  are  swollen  and  the  udder  does 
not  become  normal.  She  steps  from 
one  hind  foot  to  the  other  and  some- 
times kicks  her  feet. — J.  B.,  McKinley- 
ville.  • 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Your  cow  has  garget,  which  is  an 
infection  of  the  udder  due  probably  to 
an  injury.  The  swelling  of  the  feet 
was  due  to  a  secondary  or  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  of  the  adjoining 
lymphatic  glands.  Give  a  physic  of 
Glauber's  salts;  restrict  food  and 
water  and  alternately  put  on  the  af- 
fected parts  hot  cloths  and  an  ice  bag. 
Irrigate  the  udder  with  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  boric  acid,  hold  the  solu- 
tion in  the  udder  and  massage  it 
gently  for  15  minutes,  then  draw  off 
with  a  milk  tube  and  apply  the  follow- 
ing ointment:  Lanoline  wool  fat,  4 
ounces;  boric  acid,  2  drams;  balsam 
Peru,  2  drams;  oil  Fennell  seed,  % 
dram.    Do  this  twice  a  day. 


SKDOIILK  TS.  WHEY  FOR  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  relative 
value  of  whey  and  skimmilk  for  hogs? 
Some  of  my  neighbors  claim  that 
whey  is  almost  equal  to  skimmilk.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  very  poor  feed  for 
calves. — W.  N.  B.,  San  Gregorio. 

(Answered  by  the  Lire  Stock  Editor.) 

Your  neighbor  is  wrong,  as  whey 
contains  only  0.8  per  cent  protein, 
while  skimmilk  contains  3.8  per  cent 
protein.  fProf.  Henry,  the  leading  au- 
thority in  the  United  States  on  feeds, 
says  that  whey  is  worth  just  about 
half  as  much  as  skimmilk  for  hogs. 
As  whey  is  deficient  in  protein  it 
should  be  be  fed  with  foods  that  are 
high  in  protein,  while  skimmilk  being 
comparatively  high  in  protein  should 
be  fed  with  foods  that  are  high  in  car- 
bohydrates, such  as  barley  and  other 
grains.  Consequently,  your  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be  used 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  feeds 
you  have  to  use  with  them. 


Milkers  on  Strike 

MR.  DAIRYMAN: 

Does  this  threat  affect  you? 

You  insure  against  fire.  Why  not  insure  against  being  left  without  help? 
A  good  piece  of  machinery  never  strikes.  Install  a  milking  machine — we  can 
have  one  operating  for  you  within  a  week. 

BUY  NOW  AND  BE  INDEPENDENT. 


Cows  know  when  they  are  well 
treated  and  are  quick  to  reciprocate. 


A  Dozen  Hands  Are  Better  Than  Two 


One  person,  with  the  Univer- 
sal Natural  Milker,  can  milk 
three  cows  in  less  time  than  it 
requires  to  milk  one  by  hand. 

Today  farm  labor  is  scarce. 
The  Universal  will  do  your 
milking  better  and  quicker  than 
hired  help — and  a  boy  or  girl 
of  twelve  can  operate  it. 


It  is  easily  attached,  and 
milks  in  nature's  way,  with  a 
gentle  suction  and  massage  sim- 
ilar in  action  to  the  calf's 
tongue. 

It  alternates,  milking  two 
teats  at  a  stroke,  allowing  the 
other  two  to  rest  and  refill. 

It   is   sanitary   and  easily 


cleaned. 

Once  you  use  the  Universal 
you  would  not  do  without  one. 
The  rubber  lined  Universal  teat 
cup  fits  any  cow. 

Buy  a  Universal  and  save 
money.  "It  Pays  Its  Way 
Every  Day." 

Write  for  catalogue,  today. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CALIFORNIA,  ARIZONA  AND  NEVADA. 
Some  good  territory  open  for  Rye  dealers. 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Ayrshires  Active  at  Elkhorn. 
Activity  is  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  this  greatest  of  all  Scotch 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  Combined  with 
sturdiness,  elegant  dairy  conforma- 
tion and  wonderful  constitutions,  it 
makes  them  particularly  valuable 
where  the  pasturage  is  not  of  the 
richest,  or  being  rich  is  made  some- 
what difficult  by  mountainous  or 
hilly  country.  These  valuable  quali- 
fications, however,  do  not  prevent 
Ayrshires  from  responding  to  more 
intensive  conditions  found  in  abund- 
ance in  California.  Therefore  no 
matter  whether  a  ranch  is  located  in 
the  hilly  regions  or  the  rich  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  choice 
of  the  Ayrshire  for  dairy  purposes 
will  be  justified. 

Some  may  ask  where  can  such  dairy 
cattle  be  found?  One  answer  to 
the  questions  is — at  Elkhorn  Farm, 
owned  by  J.  Henry  Meyer  of  San 
Francisco,  and  located  some  7  or  8 
miles  south  of  Watsonville  on  the 
old  Toll  Road  to  Salinas  and  on  the 
main  coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroad.  Here  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  dales  of  this  beautiful  region  with 
some  of  the  rugged  characteristics  of 
their  native  heath,  but  with  a  climate 
softened  by  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific, 
and  in  a  more  southerly  latitude,  is 
found  the  home  of  Holehouse  Secre- 
tary Imp.  No.  21989,  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  this  already  super-excellent 


IIolrhouM    Secretary,    the    $5,000  Ayrshire 
Hire  at  Elkhorn  Farm,  WuUonvlUe. 

herd  of  Ayrshires.  This  magnificent 
2-year-old  is  probably  the  finest  Ayr- 
shire bull  ever  brought  from  Scot- 
land to  this  country.  With  typical 
Ayrshire  dairy  conformation  he  com- 
bines the  finest  handling  quality,  mas- 
culinity, great  constitution,  excellent 
disposition,  and  almost  an  excess  of 
vitality  and  vigor.  His  breeding? 
Well,  his  six  nearest  dams  averaged 
over  10,000  pounds  of  milk  each  in 
365  days,  milking  only  twice  a  day 
and  freshening  once  within  that  pe- 
riod. His  dam  produced  11,030 
pounds  of  milk,  3.87%  fat,  in  40  weeks 
of  continuous  milking  and  produced 
a  calf  within  a  year. 

Another  bull  at  the  farm  is  Pen- 
shurst  Statesman,  a  3-year-old, 
grandson  of  the  world's  champion 
Ayrshire  cow,  Garclaugh  May  Mis- 
chief, 25,329  pounds  milk  and  1,053 
pounds  butter  in  one  year. 

A  matron  that  may  be  said  to  be 
just  in  her  prime  is  Rena  Ross  3rd, 
9  years  old,  winner  of  the  French  cup 


Sir  Johanna  De  Kol  Rag  Apple  No.  18864?. 
Senior  Herd  Sire  in  herd  of  H.  E.  Corn- 
well.  Thla  bull  is  out  of  the  Bridgford 
Co.'a  cow  Adirondac  Wletske  Dairy  Maid. 
No.  204072.  with  highest  7.  30  and  60 
day  combined  milk  and  butter  record  in 
the  U.  S. 

Toung  bulls  from  females  of  Prince 
Bieke  Walker  breeding  for  sale. 

H.  E.  CORNWKI.L, 
R.  R.  R.,  Box  180,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Ranch  3  miles  N.  W.  on  Prescott  Road. 


Press  by  Thos.  P.  McConnell.) 

two  years  in  succession  by  the  pro 
duction  of  13,710  pounds  milk  and 
649  pounds  butter  as  a  3-year-old  and 
16,114  pounds  milk  and  804  pounds 
butter  as  a  4-year-old.  She  produced 
2,030  pounds  of  milk  during  last  Feb- 
ruary. Many  other  cows  might  be 
mentioned,  such  as  Thistledown  Hob- 
land  3rd,  with  a  great  back  and  ud 
der;  Polly  Puss  3rd;  Willowmoor 
Fairy,,  a  Peter  Pan  Junior  2-year-old 
that  produced  11,065  pounds  milk 
with  an  average  test  of  3.93  per  cent 
fat. 

At  present  there  are  23  breedinj 
cows,  with  the  two  bulls  mentioned 
and  a  bunch  of  as  nice  young  calves, 
both  bulls  and  heifers,  as  one  could 
hope  to  see  anywhere. 

R.  L.  Hendric  is  a  native  Scottish 
herdsman,  whose  good  work  is  evi 
dent  in  the  fine  condition  of  the  stock 
and  barns.  A  visit  to  the  place  is 
well  repaid  by  the  sight  of  such  fine 
stock  and  equipment. 

More  About  Riverlna. 
In  a  recent  issue  we  attempted  to 
say  a  few  good  things  about  the  ex- 
cellent Poland  Chinas  found  in  the 
Riverina  herd  at  Modesto,  owned  by 
McCarty  and  Starkweather,  but  in 
some  way  a  part  of  the  article  was 
left  out.  We  cannot  consider  the 
write-up  complete  without  referring 
to  the  new  herd  sire. 

This  great  yearling,  King  Jones 
Over,  is  a  son  of  the  noted  Siever's 
boar  King  Jones,  and  was  bred  by 
Fred  Sievers,  Audubon,  Iowa.  True 
to  his  name,  he  is  King  Jones  over 
again,  or  even  an  improvement  on  his 
daddy,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  For 
a  yearling  he  shows  wonderful  size, 
with  plenty  of  bone,  stretch  and 
spring  of  ribs.  He  has  a  strong  back, 
ood  feet,  and  the  masculinity  so  nec- 
essary in  a  prepotent  boar.  We  hope 
he  will  be  shown  next  fall,  for  he 
promises  well  as  an  individual  as 
well  as  a  sire. 

Another  great  animal  in  both  indi- 
viduality and  breeding  is  a  gilt  re- 
cently imported  from  Illinois.  She  is 
by  Fashion  Masterpiece  and  out  of  a 
Big  Bob  sow.  Bred  to  Expansion 
King,  she  ought  to  produce  a  prize- 
winning  futurity  litter. 

The  location  of  Rivernia  Farms,  the 
foundation  stock  and  everything  else 
points  to  one  of  the  great  herds  of 
Poland  Chinas  in  California.  Any- 
thing and  everything  necessary  to 
grow  great  Polands  can  be  done  right 
here  at  home,  and  Mr.  Starkweather, 
the  active  manager,  seems  to  be 
working  along  exactly  the  right  lines. 
Yenadera  Jerseys  Show  Great  Class. 
The  Venadera  herd  of  registered 
Jerseys,  owned  by  Guy  H.  Miller  of 
Modesto,  is  typical  of  the  best  of  the 
breed  "in  every  way.  Performance, 
appearance,  temperament — everything 
impressed  the  writer  immediately,  and 
closer  inspection  only  verified  first 
impressions.  ■  From  such  aged  cows 
as  Goldie  of  Venadera,  598  lbs.  fat; 
Pearl  of  Venadera,  702  lbs.  fat; 
Wanda  of  Venadera,  531  lbs.  fat  as  a 
10-year-old,  to  Angela  of  Venadera, 
with  380  lbs.  fat  as  a  junior  two-year- 
old — all  look  alike,  and  prove  by  their 
records  that  they  are,  economical  but- 
ter fat  machines. 

This  last  heifer  is  from  the  senior 
herd  sire,  Altama  Interest,  four  times 
grand  champion  of  the  breed  at  the 
State  Fair,  who  shows  great  prepot- 
ency in  producing  stock  of  supreme 
quality  and  constitution.  This  animal 
is  well  worth  studying  as  he  has  that 
sturdiness  and  masculinity,  and  with- 
al quality,  that  is  so  eagerly  looked 
for  by  all  first  rank  breeders,  no  mat- 
ter what  particular  breed  they  may 
fancy. 

The  cows  in  this  herd  are  all  horn- 
less and  Mr.  Miller  practices  dehorn- 
ing with  caustic  when  they  are  calves. 
It  certainly  is  both  humane  and  prof- 
itable, as  the  animals  cannot  injure 
one  another  and  there  is  practically 
no  suffering  when  caustic  is  used. 
Cornwell  Prefers  Pop  Corn. 

H.  E.  Cornwell  of  Modesto  is  a  great 
advocate  of  pearl  pop  corn  for  silage 
or  soiling.  Last  year  Mr.  Cornwell 
grew  100  tons  of  silage  pop  corn  on 


5  acres,  which  is  a  good  yield  for  any 
kind  of  corn.  The  proportion  of  grain 
may  not  be  quite  so  large,  but  the 
stalks  are  so  fine  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  waste  in  feeding.  The  corn 
also  packs  more  closely,  and  excludes 
more  air;  consequently,  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  condition  more  closely 
approximating  the  natural  green 
plant 

Mr.  Cornwell  has  raised  this  pop 
corn  for  soiling  for  the  past  20  years, 


and  by  planting  at  intervals  has  been 
able  to  extend  the  soiling  of  this  crop 
over  a  period  of  from  4  to  5  month* 
each  year.  By  growing  this  crop, 
raising  some  lima  beans,  the  straw 
of  which  Is  fed,  and  having  alfalfa 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  area  of  tibia 
60-acre  intensive  ranch,  Mr.  Corn- 
well  is  able  to  keep  60  head  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins,  besides  the  necessary 
horses  to  do  the  work. 

Speaking    of  Holsteins    brings  to 


FALSE  RUMORS! 

have   been    circulating   concerning  the 

McAlister  &  Sons9 
Dispersion  Sale 

200— REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— 200 

May  21-22,  Chino,  Cal. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  this  is  not  a  complete  closing-out  sale.  Just 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  genuine  closing-out  sale,  the 

McALISTER  &  SONS'  RANCH 

is  for  lease  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
The  dairy  utensils,  equipment,  farm  implements,  horses  and  furniture 
are  for  sale.    Your  great  opportunity  to  buy  stock  from  California's 
premier  herd  at  your  own  price. 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  DAYS— MAY  21-22 


The  Louden  line  includes  every- 
thing needed  about  the  dairy  ranch 
—from  Stall  Fittings  to  Gutter 
Drains  and  Feed  Carriers.  We  are 
distributors  for  the  entire  line.  We 
are  also 

State  Distributors  for 
Universal  Milking  Machines. 


Is  This 
Your  Cow? 


Do  your  cows  enjoy  the  com- 
fort and  freedom  of  flexibly  hung 
swinging  steel  stanchions,  or 
are  they  cramped  and  miser- 
able in  rigid,  insanitary  wood 
"stocks"? 

LOUDEN  STEEL  STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 

not  only  keep  your  cows  clean 
and  healthy,  but  help  you  get 
maximum  milk  production.  Cows 
respond  to  good  treatment — 
Contented  cows  give  the  most 
milk. 

FREE  BOOK  OF*  BARN  PLANS 

and  a  copy  of  the  big:  Louden  cat- 
alog will  be  sent  on  request  to 

any  diaryman 

Open  territory  for  Uve  dealers. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco       424  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


N.  M.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 

Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altaian  Interest.  Grand 
Champion  1018  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  Arete,  includ- 
ing Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
ret  of  sire.  Toung  bulls  for  sale  from 
dams  and  grrthddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUY  H.  MILLER,     Modesto,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 
TV.  J.  HACKETT, 

Ceren,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALLMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young*  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGITERITA,  D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  CaL 

Reg,.terof  MERIT  JERSEYS  *J8?*?3r 

FOR    LARGE  AND    ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam.  They  are  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.    Occasionally  one  old  enough  foi 

«"-"«>•  A.  A.  JENKINS,  TULARE,  CAL. 
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Edgemoor 

Farm 

Guernseys 


Imported  Itchen  May  King, 
25174 


PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


Noted  for  the  highest  natural 
colored  dairy  products,  the 
best  flavored  milk,  the  most 
economical  production  of 
cream  and  butter. 

A  Few  Animals  of 
Either^Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


mind  the  magnificent  senior  herd  sire, 
Sir  Johanna  De  Kol  Rag  Apple,  whose 
dam  Adirondac  Wietske  Dairymaid, 
holds  the  combined  milk  and  butter 
record  of  the  United  States  for  7,  30 
and  60  days.  When  we  say  magnifi- 
cent we  do  not  draw  the  long  bow  in 
the  least.  This  bull  is  an  animal  of 
outstanding  quality  and  vigor,  with 
supreme  dairy  conformation  and  tem- 
perment,  and  will  be  in  the  money 
wherever  shown. 


HEIFER  STOPS  MTLK  FLOW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  heifer 
fresh  three  months.  She  was  recently 
bred  and  two  days  later  she  let  up  on 
her  milk,  giving  only  a  cupful  of  rich, 
thick  milk  daily.  She  was  in  a  corral 
at  night  with  other  cows  and  horses. 
What  can  I  do  to  bring  back  her  flow 
of  milk?— M.  P.,  Orland. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

A  diminished  flow  of  milk  is  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  disease  in  a 
cow  and  may  be  due  to  one  of  many 
causes,  such  as  stomach  or  bowel 
complaint,  bad  feed,  .prolonged  hun- 
ger, disease  of  the  udder,  pining  for 
the  young,  and  fear  caused  by  being 
milked  by  a  stranger.  Without  know- 
ing the  cause  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe a  "sure  cure,"  but  the  follow- 
ing will  generally  prove  effective: 
Black  sulphide  antimony,  3  ounces 
sulphur,  iy2  ounces,  pulverized  fennel 
seed,  5  ounces;  pulverized  caraway 
seed,  5  ounces;  pulverized  juniper 
berries,  5  ounces;  chloride  sodium, 
pound.  Mix  and  give  1  tablespoon  at 
each  feeding. 


SHEEP  HAS  DIGESTIVE  TROUBLES 


To  the  Editor:  Our  Shropshire  ram 
died  after  being  sick  about  four  days 
He  laid  down  most  of  the  time  and 
when  he  got  up  his  legs  seemed  stiff. 
He  kept  getting  worse  until  he  could 
not  get  up  at  all  and  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink.  After  he  died  we  cut 
him  open  and  found  the  small  int.es 
tines  red  and  the  bladder  full  of 
water.  What  was  the  matter? — S.  C 
H.,  Turlock. 

(Angered  by  Dr.  E.  1.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Your  ram  had  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  with  a  secondary  inflammation 
of  the  bladder.  Generally  it  is  caused 
by  something  introduced  into  the 
bowels  in  the  way  of  food  or  some- 
thing picked  up.  Occasionally  it  is 
caused  by  an  impaction  of  the  bowels 
A  good  dose  of  a  mixture  of  castor  oil 
and  ether  will  generaly  stop  an  at- 
tack if  taken  in  time. 


MONET-MAKER,  START  TO  FINISH 

A  registered  Hereford  cow  that  had 
outlived  her  usefulness  recently  sold 
on  the  Kansas  City  market  for  $274.35 
She  weighed  1,170  pounds  and  brought 
$15.50  per  hundred.  The  sale  illus 
trates  very  strikingly  the  sound  foun 
dation  underlying  the  structure  of  the 
whole  purebred  industry.  The  cow 
devotes  all  of  her  producing  life  to 
bringing  profits  to  her  owner  on  off- 
spring, and  then  when  she  has  done 
ill  she  can  in  that  way,  she  turns  over 
her  flesh  and  hide.  And  in  this  su 
preme  sacrifice  she  returns  to  her 
owner  all  that  he  ever  paid  out  in  her 
feed  and  care.  What  more  could  be 
asked  of  her? 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  in  the  ret  of 
PRINCE  RIVERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  recore" 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1017-18.  His 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding  his  daughters  to 
King  Korndyke  Fontlac  20th, 
our  young  86.600  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  fine  type, 
and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  and 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner 


TULARE,  CAL. 


II,  I..  REDD,  Herdsman 


California  Hog  Book 


Price  «2.00  postpaid. 


By  W.  8.  GUILFORD 
Illustrated  —  250  pages. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 

Simplicity 
of  Empire  Milking 

makes  it  easy  {or  anyone  to  operate  the  Empire 
Milking  Machine.  There  is  nothing  intricate 
about  it.  You  start  the  engine,  attach  the 
milker  to  the  pipe  line,  apply  the  teat  cups  and 
the  machine  does  the  work.  It  is  so  simple 
that  boys  and  girls  are  successfully  doing  this 
work  on  many  farms. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  have  taken  all  the 
wearisome  labor  out  of  milking.  They  not 
only  make  this  job  easier  but  they  do  it  better 
and  with  more  uniformity.  The  operation  of 
the  Empire  is  the  same  at  all  times — gentle  and 
soothing  to  the  cows.    You  save  help,  for  one 


person  can  do  the  work  that  it  formerly  took 
three  to  do,  thus  giving  you  more  time  and  more 
help  for  field  work. 

Put  Empire  Milking  Machines  to  work  in 
your  dairy.  They  will  not  only  increase  the 
production  of  your  hard  milkers  and  nervous 
cows  but  they'll  cut  dairy  costs  and  make  you 
independent  of  hired  help. 

Don't  delay  learning  more  about  the  Empire. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  No.  45  ge'  com- 
plete information.  Let  us  have  our  local  dealer 
give  you  a  demonstration. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  111.;  Denver,  Col.;  Atlanta,  Ga, 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


MILKING 


MIIM 


THE    VICTOKY  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIANS. 


HERD  SIRE,  SIR  PIEBE  DE  KOL  SEGIS  PONTIAC,  No.  135795. 

A  30-pound  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count,  whose  daughters  in  both 
short  and  long  time  work  have  broken  more  than  one  hundred  world's 
records  and  now  hold  more  records  than  the  daughters  of  any  other  sire. 

More  About  This  Herd  and  Its  Head  Will  Appear  Later. 

Watch  For  It. 

HILCREST  FARMS 

H.  E.  SPIRES,  Caruthers,  California. 
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Novel  Sales  Methods  Bring  Results 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
ArtMIc  dePlcn  „«ed  „„  „||  Rrnwlrk  Ranch  stationery— generally 
In  two  ro  or*. 


Jbtliaii 

Some  class!  That's  what  you  say 
when  you  open  the  attractive  letter 
you  receive  from  the  Renwick  Ranch, 
answering  your  inquiry  for  a  toppy 
young  Poland  China  boar  fit  to  head 
a  prize-winning  herd.  The  design 
used  for  the  letterhead  and  envelope 
is  artistic;  the  paper  has  a  feel  to  it 
that  makes  you  think  of  quality;  the 
letter  itself  is  neatly  typewritten,  an- 
swers all  your  questions,  and  creates 
such  a  favorable  impression  that  you 
decide  you  simply  must  have  that  pig, 
and  you  hot-foot  it  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  place  your  order  before 
someone  else  gets  him. 

Such  is  the  subtle,  persuasive  pow- 
er of  classy  stationery  and  properly 
worded  letters,  and  here  in  California 
it  has  been  left  for  a  woman  to  make 
this  important  discovery.  For  the 
owner  of  the  Renwick  Ranch  at  Santa 
Barbara  is  a  woman — Mrs.  Viola  L. 
Renwick.  A  nervous  breakdown 
brought  a  recommendation  from  the 
doctor  that  some  outdoor  work  be 
taken  up,  and  being  of  a  very  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind,  Mrs.  Renwick  nat- 
urally decided  upon  porkers  to  pro- 
duce pleasure  and  profit. 

She  started  with  the  best  stock  to 
be  had,  but  she  did  not  stop  there. 
She  knew  that  to  sell  good  stock  at 
good  prices  she  must  do  clever  adver- 
tising and  follow  this  up  with  skilful 
business-getting  letters;  she  knew 
that  every  bit  of  literature  going  out 
should  suggest  quality,  and  thus 
cause  a  prospect  to  unconsciously 
form  a  good  impression  of  her  stock. 

So  she  had  an  artist  prepare  a  de- 
sign which  could  be  used  for  letter- 
heads, envelopes,  post  cards,  bill 
heads  and  pedigree  blanks,  and  all  of 
these  different  forms  were  printed. 
The  latter  is  a  great  help  in  selling 
by  mail  as  it  has  spaces  for  giving  a 
pedigree  for  three  generations  back, 
and  one  is  sent  along  for  each  ani- 
mal described  and  Quoted. 


r .  five. 

But  the  Big  Winner  is  the  pocket 
herd  record — a  little  pocket  size  book 
containing  blank  spaces  for  keeping 
pedigrees  and  records  of  24  animals. 
When  a  buyer  makes  his  first  pur- 
chase from  Mrs.  Renwick  she  enters 
the  animal  in  a  record  book  and  mails 
it  to  him  with  the  certificate  of  reg- 
istration. And  would  you  believe  it 
— buyers  have  come  back  for  more 
hogs,  so  that  they  could  make  more 
entries  in  their  nifty  little  books.  The 
average  breeder  would  consider  such 
a  stunt  a  "crazy  idea"  and  a  useless 
expense,  yet  it  is  just  such  out-of-the- 
ordinary  things  as  this  that  make  a 
breeder  stand  out  from  the  multitude 
and  that  cause  orders  to  be  given  to 
him  instead  of  to  the  one  who  sticks 
to  the  beaten  path  and  does  things  in 
the  old-fashioned  way. 

It  requires  skill  to  raise  good  hogs, 
but  even  good  hogs  will  not  sell  them- 
selves in  this  age  of  stiff  competition. 
In  the  sensational  boar  El  Profito, 
and  the  several  excellent  foundation 
sows  in  her  herd,  Mrs.  Renwick  has 
some  of  the  finest  stock  on  the  Coast, 
but  she  knows  that  she  must  develop 
a  market  for  her  stock,  so  she  spends 
quite  as  much  time  in  studying  her 
selling  problems  as  in  studying  her 
breeding  and  feeding  problems.  And 
she  makes  it  pay,  for  nearly  all  of 
her  stock  is  booked  before  it  is  ready 
to  leave  the  ranch,  and  nowadays  to 
get  a  pig  from  the  Renwick  Ranch  it 
is  necessary  to  place  an  order  well  in 
advance. 

That  woman  can  profitably  play  the 
livestock  game  is  proved  by  the  num- 
ber of  women  who  are  success- 
fully engaged  in  it  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. And  that  one  woman  is  lead- 
ing about  nine-tenths  of  our  swine 
breeders  in  original,  progressive, 
business-bringing  methods  will  be 
proof  to  anyone  who  writes  to  a  num- 
ber of  breeders  for  quotations  on 
stock  and  includes  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Renwick. 


BOYS   SWAT  DOGS,  BUT  SHEEP. 

For  every  dog  kept,  a  loss  of  $36.50 
must  be  pocketed  every  year.  For 
every  sheep  kept,  a  profit  of  $27.60 
may  be  pocketed  every  year. 

At  least,  that  is  the  way  the  prop- 
osition was  itemized  on  the  black- 
board of  a  school  house  by  a  farm  ad- 
visor. And  the  figures  were  convinc- 
ing. There  was  not  a  sheep  in  the 
district  at  the  time  the  figures  were 
placed  on  the  blackboard.  Somebody 
said  there  used  to  be  one  sheep,  but 
the  dogs  killed  it. 

A  few  weeks  from  the  time  the  ad- 


visor placed  the  figures  on  the  board 
15  boys  had  contrived  to  buy  one 
sheep  each.  Eleven  dogs  had  been 
killed.  Several  other  families,  pes- 
tered by  their  small  sons,  but  still  un- 
willing to  kill  their  dogs,  were  try- 
ing to  give  the  brutes  away. 

Similar  movements  were  started  at 
other  schools.  Now,  in  that  district, 
back  in  Kentucky,  there  are  622  boys 
who  are  members  of  sheep  clubs. 
Among  them  they  own  nearly  2,665 
sheep.  By  the  tax  returns  the  dog 
population  appears  to  have  increased 
also,  but  the  farm  advisor  says  this 
is  not  true.    Formerly  there  was  no 


Give  the  Runt  Pig  a  Chance 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


In  almost  every  litter  there  is  a 
runt  pig.  He  is  undersized,  and  if 
left  with  the  others  and  given  the 
same  feed  and  care  he  proves  a  slow 
grower;  in  fact,  the  longer  he  re- 
mains the  more  of  a  runt  he  seems. 
He  is  the  star  boarder  of  the  hog 
herd. 

The  ordinary  advice  is  to  get  rid  of 
star  boarders,  but  instead  of  kiliing 
the  runt  pig  give  him  a  chance  to 
make  i  record  for  himself.  Perhaps 
he  wP!  prove  to  you  that  he  can  put 
away  f'oed  to  profitable  advantage. 

To  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
the  saying  "Once  a  runt  always  a 
runt,"  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege took  nine  runts  from  the  1918 
spring  farrow  and  raised  them  separ- 
ately. They  were  not  pigs  that  had 
been  stunted  by  poor  feeding,  but 
were  the  smallest  pigs  at  farrowing, 
several  weighing  only  one  pound  and 
none  exceeding  1.5  pounds;  at  wean- 
ing time  their  average  weight  was 
17.5  pounds,  while  the  average  of 
their  litter. mates  was  38  pounds. 

At  first  these  runts  were  fed  on 
shorts  and  garbage;  later  barley  was 
substituted  for  shorts.  The  pigs  were 
fed  until  nine  months  old,  when  they 
were  marketed  at  an  average  weight 
of  238  pounds,  making  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.58  pounds  while  on 
barley  and  garbage.  How  many  farm- 
ers are  able  to  put  gains  of  1.58 
pounds  per  day  on  their  best  grade 
stock,  or  to'  market  the  hogs  at  9 
months  weighing  238  pounds? 

We  know  of  another  case  where  the 
best  40  pigs  of  a  season's  farrowing 
were  put  in  one  lot,  and  13  tailenders 
in  another.  The  former  averaged  46 
pounds;  the  latter  35   pounds.  All 


were  fed  the  same,  and  after  147  days 
the  better  pigs  were  found  to  have 
averaged  1.17  pounds  gain  per  day; 
the  runts  only  1.03  pounds.  But  the 
former  consumed  454.10  pounds  grain 
for  100  pounds  gain,  and  the  latter 
454.39  pounds,  so  according  to  gains 
made  it  cost  no  more,'  to  raise  the 
runts  than  it  did  the  better  pigs. 

The  results  of  these  and  other  tests 
indicate  that  by  proper  segregation 
according  to  size,  the  so-called  runts 
will  make  almost  equal  returns  per 
pound  of  feed  with  the  rest  of  the 
litter,  although  they  will  require  more 
time  to  reach  the  same  size. 

Consequently,  as  the  man  who 
makes  the  most  money  in  the  hog 
business'  is  the  one  who  gets  the  high- 
est average  profit  for  his  pigs,  each 
pig  should  be  made  to  pay  a  good 
profit  on  his  keep,  and  the  way  to 
bring  this  about  is  to  segregate  the 
pigs  so  that  the  runts  will  have  a  fair 
chance. 

Whenever  possible,  have  about  three 
sows  farrow  at  the  same  time;  then 
take  the  smallest  pigs  from  all  three 
litters  and  give  to  one  sow — a  good 
suckler.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  old 
enough  to  eat,  make  a  creep  for  them 
and  give  them  all  they  will  eat.  Make 
them  take  plenty  of  exercise,  keep 
them  free  from  worms  and  lice,  and 
like  as  not  at  weaning  time  you  won't 
be  able  to  tell  which  were  the  runts. 
Anyway,  they  will  make  about  twice 
as  good  growth  as  they  would  if  left 
with  their  larger  litter  mates,  and  you 
will  be  handsomely  repaid  for  your 
etforts. 


The  healthy  pig  can  defend  himself 
against  almost  any  attack  of  disease. 


MONTELENA  HERD 


■OF  LARGE- 


YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PARK  KINO  20211 
-Grand  Champion  l!..ar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Due  to  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  the  breed,  Yorkshire  breeders  are  almost 
entirely  sold  out.  and  it  would  behoove  the  prospective  purchaser  to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  of  fall  pigsi 
some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King."  others  by  "Montelena  Prince  2d."  They  are  out  of 
such  sows  as  "Deer  Creek  Nena  8th."  present  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  State,  who 
has  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs  per  litter  for  nine  consecutive  litters;  "Riverina 
Nena  9th,"  one  of  her  best  daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  frost  291st."  the  top  sow 
at  the  Thomas  H.  Canfield  sale  last  year. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence. 


A.  L. 

CAUSTOGA 


CO. 

CALIFORNIA 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland-Chinas 


PUT  PROFIT  IN  FAJR.MTif'G 
Our  herd  is  the  result  of  careful  select- 
ing and  construcUvc  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size,  bone,  easy-feeding  qualities, 
prolificacy— everything  you  want  for  a 
profit-making  hog. 

ORE \T  B ITT E K V  or  BOARS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the  great 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob.  who  is  all  that  his 
name  and  breeding  .imply;  also  the  sensa- 
tional young  boar.  LEMIORKIS  LIBER- 
TY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond,  for 
whom  910.000  was  refused.  He  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  Coast's  greatest 
sires.  This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  in- 
sure your  success. 

W.  L.  11  LAG  &  SON 
Ilnnford,  Calif. 


ORION'8  KING  GANO, 
Junior  and   Reserve  Grand   Champion,  Liberty 

Fair,    Los  Angeles. 
The  sensational  boar  for  whom  I  refused  $25O0. 


Big  Type  Durocs 

Fred  DeVore,  of  the  Duroc  Bulletin, 
approves  of  my  herd  boars — California 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Orion's  King 
Gano,  both  splendid  grandsons  ol 
Orion  Cherry  King.  They  are  BIG 
TYPE — the  kind  the  East  demands. 
DeVore  says.  "Orion's  King  Gano  is  the 
best  boar  I  have  seen  on  the  coast." 

A  few  choice  spring  pigs  offered 
now.  A  little  later  I  will  have  some 
fall  gilts  bred  to  the  above  boars  for 
September  Utters. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM, 

P.  O.  BOX  177, 

LANCASTER,  CAL. 

Rnnch    near    Del  Sur. 


BIG     TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS 

PRESIDENT  JR,  No.  320937 

This  great  young  boar  (see  picture) 
by  President,  out  of  Fruitful  Maid, 
heads  our  herd. 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Classy  youngsters  of  the  popular  big- 
bone  type.    Sure  to  please  and  make 

money  for  you. 

E.  S.  MYERS 

Riverdale,  CaL 

Ranch  V&  mile  east  and  1  ssile  south. 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  In  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing:  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


Galls  Cured  While  Horse  Works 

Don't  lay  your  horse  up  in  curing  him  of  galls 
and  sores!  Don't  delay  and  let  the  trouble  get  so 
bad  you  have  to  call  in  a  veterinary.  Bickmore's 
Gall  Cure  is  GUARANTEED  to  cure  your  horse 
while  he  works.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Bickmore's  is  won- 
derful for  collar  andsaddle  galls,  broken  skin,  rope 
burns,  sore  shoulder,  mange  and  other  skin  dis- 
eases, bru  ises,  cuts, chafes,  mud  scalds,  grease  heel , 
chapped  teats  oncowsand  other  wounds  on  horses, 
cattle,  Dies,  and  poultry.  W.  R.  Pearson,  Oakville,  Ken- 
tucky, Eoys:  'I  had  a  mare  with  an  awfully  bad  shoulder 
but  have  worked  her  every  day  since  I  received  your 
remedy  and  it  has  healed  op  nicely.  I  will  never  Me  with- 
out it  as  long  as  I  have  stock."  Get  Bickmore's  from 
your  druggist,  harness  dealer,  hardware  or  general  store. 
Accept  no  substitute:  watch  for  the  famous  "Old  Gray 
Horse'  trademark  — Known  for  34  years  all  over  the 
world.  Or  6end  ]0c  for  liberal  trial  sample  and  helpful 
Farm  Account  Book,  giving  valuable  pointers  to  farmers 
and  showing  how  to  keep  track  of  all  expenses  and 
receipts.  Bickmore  a  is  now  being  refined  and  put  out 
for  human  use.  It  is  called  "Bickmore's  XYZ  Skin 
Ointment,'  and  will  soon  win  as  big  a  reputation  ai 
Bickmore  s  Gall  Cure.  At  your  dealer's— or  direct  from 
os.   Iho  Bickmore  Company,  Dept. 355 OldTown,  Maine 


BIG  BONED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

The  fashionable,  prolific  kind  that  every- 
one wants. 
Service    boars,    gilts    and    weanling  pigs 
sired  by  the  1,000  pound  boar 


Big  Bone  Bob 


Don't  send  Ea6t  when  you  can  get  better 
at  home.  Come  and  see  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Stock  for  foundation  herds  or 
exhibition. 

N.  K.  HORAN 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Ranch  2  miles  east  of  highway. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUR0CS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King  breeding.  Weaned  pigs  and 
bred  gilts  and  one  service  boar  for  sale. 
Write  and  get  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son 


Rt.  1,  Box  320, 


MODESTO,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Lnrict-Nt    Herd    In    the  State 

DURCO-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.     Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodlnnd,  Cal. 


DOROCS  OF  THE 

Best  Blood  Lines 

Bred  sows,  gilts  bred  and  open.  Have  one 
very  nice  O.  C.  K.  boar  9  months  old.  Dam 
sold  for  SI. 100  and  sire  for  $1,000  in  last 
month's  sale. 

Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RH0ADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


1501-3-5  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Roselawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland, 
has  sold  a  fine  lot  of  Shorthorns  to 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Butte  City. 


sentiment  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
dog  law,  but  now;  there  is  a  very 
strong  sentiment  that  way,  and,  while 
there  has  been  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the#number  of  dogs,  there 
is  an  apparent  increase,  because 
people  who  formerly  evaded  the  dog 
tax  now  have  to  pay  it.  No  reason 
why  the  plan  wouldn't  work  out  the 
same  in  California. 


PRAISE  FOR  PIE  MELONS. 


In  a  recent  issue,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Pie  Melons  for  Hogs,"  you  stated 
that  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bernstein 
was  that  pie  melons  fed  to  pregnant 
sows  would  cause  abortion  and  dead 
pigs.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
learn  of  my  successful  experience  in 
feeding  citrons  to  brood  sows. 

Two  years  ago  while  with  the  Delta 
Farm  and  Livestock  Company,  I  fed 
100  brood  sows  the  following  ration: 
Two  pounds  of  concentrates,  includ- 
ing 8  per  cent  tankage,  alfalfa  hay, 
and  about  all  the  citrons  the  sows 
would  eat,  which  was  considerable. 
This  ration  was  fed  for  four  months. 
At  farrowing  time  the  sows  were  in 
good  condition,  farrowed  big,  strong 
pigs,  and  raised  from  six  to  eight  pigs 
to  the  litter.  From  the  time  the  sows 
were  bred  until  14  days  before  far- 
rowing time  they  were  running  in  a 
big  lot,  had  plenty  of  shade,  water, 
exercise  and  access  to  a  mineral  mix- 
ture. 

Citrons  make  a  cheap  feed  when 
the  cost  is  from  $1.80  to  $2  per  ton, 
the  price  for  which  we  bought  them, 
but  the  sows  must  have  a  high  protein 
feed  and  minerals  in  connection  with 
the  feeding  of  citrons. — W.  C.  von 
Rosen,  Whittier  State  School. 


ADVERTISERS — THIS  WONT  DO. 


We  continue  to  receive  complaints 
from  our  readers  that  advertisers  do 
not  answer  their  letters.  What's  the 
reason?  Don't  you  realize  the  high 
market  value  of  courtesy?  Think 
back  to  the  time  when  you  were  start- 
ing in  and  wrote  to  different  breed- 
ers. What  sort  of  an  impression  did 
you  form  of  those  who  did  not  an- 
swer you? 

Even  if  you  are  sold  out  when  an 
inquiry  is  received,  you  can  well  af- 
ford to  take  the  time  to  write  a 
prompt  and  courteous  reply  to  this 
effect.  Later  on,  perhaps  you  will  be 
glad  .of  the  patronage  of  these  same 
persons.  If  you  handle  their  in- 
quiries properly  now  you  will  have 
their  good  will,  but  if.  you  remain 
silent  a  feeling  will  be  developed 
against  you  which  will  preclude  any 
future  business  dealings. 

If  you  are  in  business  for  keeps, 
cut  out  the  receptions  a  la  iceberg 
that  you  are  giving  those  who  favor 
you  with  inquiries.  Look  upon  each 
letter  as  an  opportunity  for  business 
sometime,  and  make  the  most  of  that 
opportunity.  Answer  at  once,  and  in 
terms  that  will  cause  the  recipient  to 
consider  you  about  the  best  breeder 
on  the  map  to  do  business  with. 


USE  OF  SERUM  INCREASES. 


One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
of  improved  methods  in  animal  hus- 
bandry is  the  increasing  use  of  vac- 
cines and  serums  for  the  prevention 
of  communicable  animal  diseases, 
such  as  cholera  in  swine,  blackleg  in 
cattle,  etc.  Evidence  of  this  in- 
creased use  is  seen  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  California  office  by 
the  Purity  Serum  Co.  (successors  to 
Thatcher  Serum  Co.)  at  Sacramento. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  this  widely  known  laboratory, 
found  this  step  necessary,  owing  to  a 
large  increase  of  business  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  convenience  of  having 
an  office  of  easy  access  to  stockmen 
of  northern  California,  southern  Ore- 
gon and  Nevada. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  TALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen,  re- 
port that  Nattaline  Walker,  a  junior 
three-year-old,  gives  promise  of  mak- 
ing a  world's  30-day  milk  record  in 


her  class.  She  has  already  made  31.50 
pounds  butter  from  789.8  pounds  milk 
in  7  days  and  is  now  milking  115 
pounds  per  day. 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCHERONS  -  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 
ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
descendants  of  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  sound- 
ness and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
every  horse.  If  your  community  is  in 
need  of  a  high-class  stallion,  come  to 
Patterson,  California,  and  see  the  largest 
and  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL   PRICES   AND   LIBERAL   TERMS   FOR  THE  NEXT 
SIXTY  DAYS 
Yisitors  Welcome.  Correspondence  Invited. 
N.   W.  THOMPSON,    Patterson,  California 


THE  YANKEE,  JR. 

ANOTHER  YANKEE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

The  Yankees  have  been  coming  to  California  since  the  days  of  '49.  However,  last 
but  not  least  i?  this  new  arnval,  the  four-legged  kind. 

THE  YANKEE  JR.  a  new  herd  sire  for  the  POLAND  CHINA  HERD  of  John  M. 
Bernstein,  sired  by  THE  YANKEE,  probably  the  most  famous  sire  of  the  breed  for  his 
age.  THE  YANKEE  JR.  comes  from  the  herd  of  Williams  Bros.,  Villisca,  la.,  and  was 
the  final  result  of  searching  the  seven  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Missouri.  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  for  a  herd  header.  After  inspecting  boars  young  and  old  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  with  long  backs,  strong  backs,  long  legs  and  short  legs,  the  goal  was 
reached  when  this  great  young  boar  was  found,  whose  real  merit  cannot  be  told  on 
paper,  but  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    Come  and  see  him  and  others  of  great  merit. 

JOHN  M.  BERNSTEIN,  Hanford,  California. 


UNEEDA    QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


UNEEDA  GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD   OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won   at   Sacramento : 
Grand    Champion    Sow,   Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts, 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 
High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
sire.  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry,  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows   and   gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


DUROC  JERSfcYS 

GREENWOOD  HERD  OF  LARGE   TYPE  DUR0CS 

The  kind  that  have  the  bone,  constitution  and  size  combined  with  supreme 
quality.  Our  breeding  stock  comprises  animals  with  blood  lines  that  are 
noted  for  certain  reproduction  of  the  above  characteristics.  Ranch  on 
state  highway,  8  miles  north  of  Marysville  and  3  miles  south  of  Live  Oak. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  LIYE  OAK,  Sutter  Co„  Cal. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO   OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUROC -JERSE YS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now.  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH,     Sacramento,  cal. 


TOR  SALE 

100  FINE  YOUNG 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 

Ready  for  June  breeding  to  get  Fall  pigs.     Extra  fine  stock  and  in  good  condition. 

G.  D.  WILLOUGHBY  &  SONS 

Box  506  Calexlco,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 
Mar  21-82 — McA lister  A  Sons.  Chino,  Re- 
itered  Holsteins. 

July  10 — Oarruthers  Farm,  Live  Oak.  Re- 
gistered 8horthorn  sale  at  San  Francisco. 


The  Dairy. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Carnation 
Condensed  Milk  Company  will  estab- 
lish a  factory  at  Newman  to  cost 
~-  ".000.  This  is  understood  to  be 
the  first  of  several  plants  that  will  be 
built  in  this  state. 

C.  A.  Miller,  of  Ripon  claims  that  a 
mixture  of  green  alfalfa  with  Indian 
corn  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent 
alfalfa  makes  a  superior  quality  of 
silage  that  cows  relish  even  better 
tban  the  best  silage  from  corn  alone. 

Betsy  Lamb  Prilly,  a  six-year-old 
Holstein,  owned  by  H.  E.  Vogel,  Fres- 
no, was  sent  to  the  Tulare  Holstein 
Farm  to  be  put  on  test  by  H.  L.  Redd, 
the  expert  herdsman,  and  has  just 
made  35.03  pounds  butter  from  743.3 
pounds  milk.  She  is  being  continued 
on  39-day  test. 

At  Hie  Napa  State  Hospital  sale  of 
grade  Holsteins,  95  females  averaged 
$125.59,  which  is  excellent  considering 
that  only  12  of  these  females  were 
cows.  Most  of  them  were  open  and 
bred  heifers.  Bred  twin  heifers 
brought  $300  and  $295,  establishing  a 
world's  record  price  of  $595  for  twin 
daughters  of  a  grade  cow. 

Boskadel  Pietertje  Hengerveld, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Mays  of 
Newman,  has  made  a  record  of  25.24 
pounds  butter  in  7  days.  Mrs.  Mays 
purchased  the  cow  from  M.  M.  Hol- 
d  ridge  of  San  Jose,  and  also  has  a 
junior  two-year-old  daughter  of  the 
same  cow  due  to  freshen  next  month, 
who  promises  to  make  a  very  credit- 
able record. 

R.  L.  Holmes,  the  well-known  Hol- 
stein breeder  of  Modesto,  has  recently 
sold  a  bull  calf  to  John  B.  Magginni, 
Stockton,  a  heifer  to  Mr.  Shirley, 
Stockton;  a  bull  to  Oliver  A.  King, 
Winton,  and  a  bull  calf  to  C.  G.  Lane, 
Chowohilla.  The  last  two  sales  were 
directly  traceable  to  Mr.  Holmes'  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Rural  Press,  from 
which  he  says  he  is  getting  great  re- 
sults. 

Wm.  A.  Sayers  of  Bolinas,  purchas- 
ed tow  promising  young  Jersey  heif- 
ers at  the  Bomberger  sale,  all  de- 
scendants of  Petralida,  who  produced 
over  500  pounds  of  fat  per  year  for 
seven  years.  Mr.  Sayers'  herd  sire 
is  Valet's  Emperor  of  L.,  who  traces 
to  Financial  King  on  his  sire's  side, 
and  to  Gertie's  Lad  on  his  dam's  side; 
both  his  sire  and  dam  being  grand 
champions. 

H.  B.  Corn  well,  Modesto,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Ignaro  strain  of  Hol- 
steins. His  first  herd  bull  was  sired 
by  Ignaro  and  he  has  always  con- 
tinued this  line  of  breeding.  Mr.  Corn- 
well  has  his  own  electric  plant  for 
lighting  and  running  washing  and 
ironing  machines.  The  expense  for 
gasoline  and  oil  averages  only  about 
1  cciil  per  day  and  he  has  practically 
no  trouble  with  the  machinery. 

King  Segis  Alcartra  Abberkerk,  sen- 
ior stre  in  the  Bridgford  Company 
herd  at  Knightsen.  has  had  his  first 
two  daughters  freshen  recently.  Sarah 


CATTLE  RANGES 

ABE  YOI7 
INTERESTED? 

in  knowing  facts 
about  Central  Brit- 
ish OotumHa  Cattle 
Ranges  and  mixed 
lartniag,  improved 
and  non-improved, 
large  and  small  ? 
Write  your  require- 
ments, resources. 
J.  H.  BBOWNLEE,  CanWlun  Land  Snrvernr, 

Peoples  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
1'hune  Main  2330J.  Sacramento. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  yoo  getting  them?  Calf  proGls  mean 
more  to  you  now  tban  ever  before. 

.  Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

_J  has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  corn 
W  pB|  -otlk  Bubatkuto,  Goats  less  than  hslf  as  much 
as  mflk  —  prevents  scouring  ■  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g-  ff  KJJS^SiftWS? 

COULSON  CO.   .-.   PeUluma.  Cai. 


Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  at  2  years 
and  1  month,  made  a  record  of  24.S7 
pounds  butter  from  483.3  pounds  milk 
in  7  days,  and  Luzetta  Segis  Alcartra 
made  21  pounds  butter  from  437.6 
pounds  milk.  Both  heifers  tested  over 
4  per  cent — in  both  cases  higher  than 
their  dams. 

Robert  Scoville  of  New  York,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  proprietor  of  the  famous  Grass- 
land Farms,  and  breeder  of  Masher's 
Sequel,  one  of  the  leading  sires  of  the 
Guernsey  breed,  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  coast  and  has  visited  several  of 
the  Guernsey  breeders  in  California. 
He  says  that  Humboldt  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Waukesha  county,  Wiscon- 
sin, are  the  two  ideal  spots  in  Amer- 
ica for  dairy  development.  Mr.  Sco- 
ville reports  conditions  in  the  east 
very  encouraging. 

T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons  of  the  Holberk 
Stock  Farm,  Tulare,  have  recently 
added  some  fine  stock  to  their  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins.  At  the  Guar- 
anty sale  they  purchased  a  heifer  bred 
to  the  $106,000  CarnaUon  King  Silvia, 
and  at  the  Mitchell  sale  they  pur- 
chased 5  head,  including  the  31.70 
pound  cow,  Fidessa  Helena,  and  4 
others  with  good  records.  All  will 
be  bred  to  King  Sadie  Vale  Rose, 
a  fine  son  of  King  Korndyke 
Sadie  Vale,  the  only  bull  in  the 
world  to  have  a  40-pound  dam,  a  40- 
pound  daughter  and  a  40-pound  sister. 

Coloma  Beauty  Butter  Maid,  the 
Holstem  cow  in  the  Tulare  Holstein 
herd  of  W.  J.  Hlgdon,  who  made  such 
an  excellent  record  last  year,  recently 
dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf  by  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th,  and  has  just 
finished  a  7-day  test  at  4  years  and  2 
months,  making  34.77  pounds  butter 
from  576.3  pounds  milk,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  state  record  for  a  jun- 
ior four-year-old.  Lady  Pontiac  Hol- 
ingen  Jewel,  a  junior  two-year-old, 
has  made  21.90  pounds  butter  from 

493.8  pounds  milk.  She  is  a  senior 
two-year-old  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  14th. 

Clothilde  Beauty  Pontiac  Veeman, 
owned  by  R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare,  has 
completed  a  record  of  20.83  pounds 
butter  from  492.7  pounds  milk  in  7 
days  and  83.33  pounds  butter  from  2,- 

215.9  pounds  milk  in  30  days  as  a 
junior  three-year-old.  Princess  Hen- 
gerveld Arizaba  made  23.66  pounds 
butter  from  605.3  pounds  milk  when 
in  very  poor  flesh.  Lady  Legathend 
made  18.78  pounds  butter  from  513.6 
pounds  milk  as  a  three-year-old.  The 
best  record  of  all  was  made  by  the 
Sturgeon  cow,  Buena  Alta  Aaggie 
Ormsby,  at  the  Tulare  Holstein  Farm. 
She  made  19.33  pounds  butter  from 
411.03  pounds  milk  at  2  years  and  6 
days  without  being  fitted  for  test 

Beef  Cattle. 

M.  H.  Tichenor,  Palo  Alto,  has  made 
two  purchases  of  Shorthorn  cows  and 
calves  from  Vina  Ranch,  aggregating 
about  650  head.  The  stock  has  been 
moved  to  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

All  beef  cattle  sales  records  were 
smashed  to  smithereens  May  6  and  7, 
when  180  head  of  Herefords  averaged 
over  $4,000  per  head  at  the  sale  of 
Harris  &  Sons,  at  the  Model  Farm, 
Harris,  Mo. 

Polled  Durham  cattle  probably  will 
be  known  as  Polled  Shorthorns  after 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  June.  The  members  claim 
that  Polled  Durhams  are  typical 
Shorthorns  in  every  respect  except 
that  they  have  no  horns,  and  they 
say  that  the  present  name  is  not  sat- 
isfactory because  the  animals  are 
often  confused  with  Red  Polled  cat- 
tle. 

While  at  Davis  conducting  beef  cat- 
tle sales.  Col.  Fred  Reppert  stated 
that  California  is  not  only  a  good 
place  for  a  rich  man  to  come  and  en- 
joy life,  but  also  the  best  place  on 
earth  for  a  poor  man  to  become  rich 
through  the  raising  of  livestock.  He 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  California 
stock  which  has  been  sent  to  Chicago 
and  Portland  and  has  won  champion- 
ships in  the  hottest  competition. 
(Continued  on  page  784.) 


The  ACMR  Cutter 

The  Acme  is  equipped  with  spiral  cutting  knives. 
It  is  a  CYLINDER  TYPE  cutter— superior  to  any 
other  type  from  the  standpoint  of  usefulness  and 
efficiency  because: 

L  The  spiral  knives  produce  a  clean 
evenly  cnt  silage  of  highest  finality. 
They  do  not  bruise  or  tear  it. 

2.  The  correct  design  of  the  Acme  gives 
It  the  largest  capacity  as  a  Hay 
Chopper  and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine, 
a  USE  AVAILABLE  WITH  NO 
OTHER  TYPE. 

As  your  investigation  will  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  cylinder  type  your  own  good  judgment  will 
convince  you  of  the  superiority  of  ACME  ALL 
STEEL  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Acme  is  the  only  steel  frame  cylinder  cutter 
on  the  market.  This  frame  gives  The  Acme  the 
greatest  durability.  It  can't  warp  or  sag.  Bear- 
ing and  shafts  always  run  true,  requiring  less 
power  to  operate.  Vibration  and  wear  common  to 
the  old  style  wood  frame  cutters  are  eliminated 
in  the  Steel  Frame  Acme. 
COMPLETE  CATALOG  AND  SAMPLE  OF  MEAL  UP03T  BEQUEST. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Imported  stock  from  tin 
best  blood  lines  in  America. 

KIMBLE  RUBOUILLHS 


will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Tearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.  .  Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  Oal., 


Breeder  and  Importer, 


Chnmplon  Ram.  I*.  P.  I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  P.  P.  I.  I .,  1915 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram. 
Pint.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Oet  of  sire.  First 
I'en  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth  Pen  of  Four  Rnms.  tired  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  are, 
Second.  Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor, 
Second.  Flock,  one  year  old.  First  Fl... '»  one 
year  old  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First. 
Second  and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  3pecials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  8  Championships. 

Purebred  Registered  limns  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
I1ISIIOI'  II 11  OS.,  Agtalm      SAM  RAMON 

Contra  CoMta  County,  California. 


RAMBOUILLET  RANGE  RAMS 

One  hundred  purebred  yearlings.    Big,  smooth  and  heavy-wooled  sheep. 
Big  money  in  using  this  kind. 

Write  or  call  for  further  particulars  and  prices. 

MERRITT  RANCH, 

G.  X.  &  J.  B.  MERRITT.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 
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LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c,  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
Berkshire. 


NICK  GENTRY 

Dean  of  the  Berkshire  Breeders,  breeder  of 
Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  National  Champion, 
says:  "I  never  saw  a  better  width  of  loin  than 
he  has.  If  more  breeders  would  produce  the 
type  of  Baron  Duke  301st  there  would  be 
many  more  Berkshires  raised  and  sold.  Every 
animal  on  both  sides  in  pedigree  of  Baron 
Duke  201st  for  many  generations  back  were 
good  ones;  every  one  of  them.  His  great 
size,  good  heart  girth,  very  smooth  shoulder, 
back  and  loin,  legs  and  feet,  are  hard  to  equal 
in  one  animal.  If  he  is  not  a  good  one  and  a 
well-bred  one  there  is  no  other.  I  am  glad  to 
give  you  my  opinion  of  Baron  Duke  201st. 

N.  H.  GENTRY. 

You  can  buy  his  three  months  old  wean- 
ling pigs  from  650-pound  prolific  sows  for 
$35  00.  They  are  going  fast.  Order  now. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of  Natomas 
Land  Sales,  23  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleld 
Roockwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA. 


CRO  LEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Crolcy  Co..  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GRAPEWILD    FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

■  A.  B.  Humphrey,   Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed  Thej 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book 
let,  describing  our  worlds  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
•pecial  offering  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Sat;s- 
t action  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

RTVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES^— 
Weanlings  and  gilts.  They'll  surely  please 
you.  E.  H.  Whiting,  Route  2,  Box  631. 
Pkiah,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  PEBJBIS —  They  main 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounais  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W.,  Sacramento,  Cal, 

CARUTHER8  FARMS  BERKS  IIXRES  , — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D 
Hume.  Dos  Palos,  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  fine  Fall  gilts 
sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob;  also  some  top  Spring 
boar  pigs  sired  by  Long  Big  Bone  Jr.;  junior 
champion,  and  Golden  State  King,  out  of 
Smooth  Beauty,  Black  Beauty  5th,  grand 
champion  and  champion.  Black  Beauty  C, 
Ora  Price,  the  dam  of  champions  and  others. 
High-backed,  good-footed,  the  kind  that  make 
good.  SoW  worth  the  money.  W.  A.  Young, 
Lodi.  Cal.  

EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  Dig-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  California.  

WEANLINGS  sired  by  Trailblaizer.  son  of 
Pathfinder.  Derryfleld  CoL  and  Derryfleld 
Wonder  Boy__King's  Col.  boars,  ex  Burke's 
Good  Enufl.  Golden  Model,  and  Model  Col. 
sows.  Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Derryfleld 
Farm.  Capital  National  Bank  Building,  Sac- 
rament*. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Am  booking  orders  for 
Sprinb  boars  sired  by  King's  Massive.  Orange 
and  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st,  sired  by  President  and  out  of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1917  and 
other  big  sows     H.  D,  McCune.  Lemoore.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex  from  my  prize- winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
*>oar«     Hale  I    Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
beet-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak.  CaliJoraia. 


MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridge's  Bob 
Wonder  Missouri,"  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow.  Bridge's  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn, 
R.  F.  D.  1.  Tulare.  ■ 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  ,J.  A.  Craw- 
■shaw.  Hanford,  California.  

BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY  GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Route  E,  Box  126,  Fresno,  

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater.  California.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  California.  

SPRING  PIGS — Big  type  Polands.  Best 
blood  in  State.  Write  for  particulars.  White 
Oak  Farm,  A.  F.  Busch,  Prop.  Potter  Valley. 
California.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars;  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney, 
Route  G,  Fresno,  California. 

FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
■ipring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California     Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  BecKr 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California.  ,  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS — 
Prices  right,    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
hitt,  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
loars  for  sale.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  Calif. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas,  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale.  E   S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif  

1'OLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  California.  

POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  X 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

 Chester  Whites.  

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  Wid  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


 Dnroc-Jerseys.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
gilts,  averaging  close  to  175  lbs. — $50  each, 
crated  and  registered.  Bred  gilts  about  250 
lbs.  at  9  months  priced  $100  apiece.  Weaned 
pigs,  either  sex,  from  $25  up.  Service  boars 
and  bred  sows,  priced  to  give  a  large  return 
on  the  investment.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton, 
Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS — Two 
yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out,  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

.  REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  WEAN- 
LINGS — $15.00  each,  3  for  $40.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  First  come,  first  served.  A 
few  brood  sows  for  sale.  Red  Rock  Ranch. 
Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  California.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal.  

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders.  200  lb.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena,  Calif. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  California.   

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California,  

DU  ROC-JERSEYS — A  few  choice  Septem- 
ber gilts — Weanlings  either  sex.  H.  B,  Uou- 
dier.  Napa. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California. 
Yorkshires. 


LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES—Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Toinlon,  Llano  Road,  Santa  Rosa. 
California. 


Hampshlres. 

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus.  California.  

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE — Young     stock  iwT 
sale.    Ira  Hart.  Dos  Palos.  California. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubhs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P  O.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


 DAIRY  CATTLE.  

 Guernseys.  ' 

GRArEWILD  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21 -months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon.  California. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,   proprietor.   Redwood  City.  California. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee,  California. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
Drices  reasonable 


Ayrshires. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices  J'  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORAREL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  VaHey  Ford.  Calif 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B 
MeFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Jerseys. 


THE  WEST'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  SALE 

TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  1919, 

State  Fair  Grounds,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Complete  dispersal  at  publie  auction  of  the 
famous  producing  and  show  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys  owned  by  Clifford  F.  Reid,  Port- 
land. Oregon,  and  including  the  highest  rec- 
ord Jersey  cow  ever  offered  at  public  auction, 
the  world's  record  cow, 

GOLDIE'S  NEHALEM  BEAUTY. 

together  with  her  dam,  two  sisters,  one 
daughter,  two  sons,  fourteen  granddaughters, 
and  six  grandsons,  making  up  the  most  won- 
derful Jersey  family  group  ever  offered  in  a 
public  sale. 

Register  of  Merit  cows,  imported  cows, 
grand  champion  show  cows,  and  offsprings  of 
these  cows  make  up  the  balance  of  this 
splendid  offering. 

This  herd  is  under  Federal  supervision  for 
health,  and  tuberculin  test  certificates  issued 
oy  a  Federal  veterinarian  will  accompany  all 
animals  over  six  months  of  age. 

Mr.  Reid  is  dispersing  this  herd  solely  be- 
cause his  large  and  varied  interests  de- 
mand his  entire  time,  and  in  dispers- 
ing his  wonderful  herd  at  public  auction,  ab- 
solutely without  reserve  or  limit,  he  is  af- 
fording other  Jersey  breeders  a  very  rare  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  their  herds  and  be- 
ginners to  secure  foundation  animals  of  the 
best  quality. . 

For  free  catalog  of  sale  address  sales  man- 
agers, CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY.  211  Ochsner 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Auctioneer,  Col.  Ben 
A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHOIWS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  It 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California.   

Holstelns. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
67!)  Mills  Building  8an  Francisco. 

WHEN  IN  THE  MARKET  for  young  bulls 
and  females,  write  me.  My  herd  sire  and  show 
bull,  El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha,  is  also  for 
sale.  Every  animal  in  my  herd  is  priced. 
J.  W.  Benoit.  Route  C.  Modesto.  California. 

HIGH-CLASS  H0L8TEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiat- 
from  A.  R.  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  anu 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices, 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOI, stein  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  California.  

CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  Call  fomia. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whlttfer.  California. 

F.  n.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holsic  n 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  CaliJornia. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm,  Nieolaus,  Cal. 

'REGISTERED  WoL^TEINS — A.  W.  Morrif 
&  Sous  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MA^lGRCDER^Breeders  ot 
registered  Holstein-Friesiap"   Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sate.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California 

BREEDERS'  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino,  California 

REGISTERED     HOLSTEINS     and  Duroc- 

Jerseys  Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 
— HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bulF  calves  rvoir, 
A.  R  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon,  California 


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

PABST  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Herd  Sires,  Maxwalton  Stylo  5641o*4 
and  Maxwalton  Lavender  626612.  For  Sale 
Maxwalton  Style  and  four  of  his  soas.  L. 
N.   Pabet.   Cedarville,  California. 

RANCHO  SAN~ JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  o- 
Lompoc,  Calif.  John  Troup.  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  Sl«JRTnORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California 

HEREFORD.S^One  hundred  head  at  fine 
Hereford  heifers  two  and  three  years  old. 
Have  been  bred  up  for  eighteen  years.  Box 
428.  Bishop,  Cal.  

HEREFORDS— —Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Mmturn '. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Sou  Co.,  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.  -Fair  Oaks  Ranch,   Willits,  Calif. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
homs.  Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regie- 
tered  Hereford.  Newman.  California. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,    Milton.  California 

GEORGE  WATTERSON^Breeder  Re gi stare 
Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Mission" Hereford  Farm."  Mli 
si  on  San  Jose,  California. 

SHORTHORN — Carnithers  Faring.  Live 
Oak,  California,   ^^^^^^^ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS— 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California.   


 HORSES   AND  MULES.  

WORK  HORSES  FOR  SALE — 10  large, 
sleek,  fat  brewery  horses.  Good  workers, 
kind,  gentle  and  true  to  pull.  Weigh  1200  to 
1700  pounds.  Also  one  buggy  horse.  Prices 
$50  to  $135.    Wieland  Brewery,  240  Second 

St.,  San  Francisco.  

SHIRES  — Broodmares—  Stallions.  Also 
stallion  and  filly  colts    $100  to  $700.  Jack 

London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

R.  J.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL  Breeder  of 

Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported    registered    rams.     Single    and  car 

load  lots.  

40  HEAD  OF  ANGORA  GOATS  for  sale,  or 
will  trade  for  beef  cattle.    K.  J.  Eaaby  Jr.. 

Merced.  Cal.   

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

ONE  ~ TWO-YEA  R  S HROP^SHTrK- BWDK  for 
sale.    C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker,  Route  A,  Chico. 

California.  

BISHOP    BROS:,   SAN    RAMON  CALIF.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshlres.  

KAITKE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,  CALIF.— 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 

Rambouillets.  Hanford,  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshircs:  Berkshires: 
Ponies.      August  2,  1919.  

FOR  SALE — 15  thoroughbred  unregistered 
Shorthorn  heifers,  yearlings.  Absolute  bar- 
gains. Also  offering  one  14  months  old  dual 
purpose  bull,  grandson  of  P.  P.  I.  E.  cham- 
pion and  out  of  Idlewood  12th.  who  weigl 
pion  and  out  of  Idlewood  12th,  who  weighs 
near  1450  and  has  milked  3700  lbs.  of  milk  in 
last  ninety  days  and  is  still  milking  40  lbs. 
A  real  herd  header.    Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare, 

Cal-  ..  Z 
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The  Cyclone  Silo 
TruBsed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  silo  and 
firmly  anchored  in 
the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Each  stave  is 
not  only  stapled  to 
each  hoop  but  also 
to  the  bracing. 
Every  staple  fits 
into  notches  pressed 
In  each  edge  of  the 
steel,  so  there  can 
be  no  slipping,  no 
twisting  or  sagging. 
Every  stave  must 
stand    upright  re-1 

gardless  of  shrinkage  or  expansion.  This  la  the  silo  for  you. 
Write  for  details  of  our  Free  Book  on  Silos  and  Feeding.  A 
postal  will  do. 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

275  D  OAS  STH  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Merefords 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  Is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. Have  tor  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers 
—1017  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No. 
100885  and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215675. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly, 


Woodland,  Cal. 


ININISFAIL 


GLENSIDE    ROYAL  40815S, 
Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,  1916-1018,  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 


DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 

iii  Championships. 
A  I        Grand  Championships, 
***J*J    Reserve  Championships. 
22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUDING 
15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls 
sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of  large 
cows  of  good  milk  production. 

EnUre   Herd   Tuberculin  Tested. 

ALEXANDER  &  KELLOGG, 

Suisun,  Cal. 

Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 

Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  and  place  60  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding  will  be  offered. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perlcins,  Sacramento  Co.,  CaL 


LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  782.) 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Homer  Hewins,  Jr.,  has  purchased 
a  ranch  near  Salida  and  expects  to 
locate  on  it  soon.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  manager  of  the  Maplewoode 
Ranch  at  Calistoga. 

George  L.  Horine,  Winton,  recently 
sold  a  barrow  at  7  months  and  6  days 
that  weighed  255  pounds.  He  was 
one  of  a  bunch  raised  on  alfalfa  pas- 
turage, milo  and  salt,  and  was  not 
penned  up  for  fattening.  Some  weight 

C.  E  Barrows,  the  well-known 
breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Berkshires, 
is  going  to  launch  into  business  for 
himself  and*as  taken  a  place  at  Or- 
land  where  he  will  raise  Berkshires 
and  Jerseys. 

H.  C.  Shinn,  Tulare,  has  at  the  head 
of  his  herd  a  splendid  12-months-old 
boar  by  Mc's  Big  Orange  and  out  of 
Smooth  Wonder.  This  boar  is  closely 
related  to  the  famous  boars,  The 
Yankee  and  The  Pilot.  He  has  been 
named.  The  Californian,  and  surely 
will  do  credit  to  this  good  name.  Mr. 
Shinn  is  building  up  a  mighty  fine 
herd  of  big-type  Polands. 

When  Fred  Devore,  the  Duroc  field 
man,  was  on  his  way  south  through 
the  state  he  told  Donald  Graham  of 
Lancaster  that  his  herd  was  the  only 
one  seen  up  to  that  time  that  did  not 
need  any  boars.  He  thought  so  well 
of  Orion's  King  Gano  that  he  told  Mr. 
Graham  he  stole  the  boar  from  the 
East,  and  offered  him  $2,500  cash  for 
him  to  ship  him  back  to  Iowa. 

Fred  Gatewood,  Poland  -  China 
breeder  of  Fresno  and  member  of 
committee  on  a  big  Swine  Promotion 
Show  at  the  Fresno  District  Fair 
next  fall,  says  that  the  Duroc  and 
Poland-China  breeders  both  are  going 
to  have  futurity  classes  at  this  fair. 
The  Duroc  breeders  already  have  sev- 
enteen entries  and  the  Poland-China 
breeders  about  as  many. 

W.  D.  Trewhitt,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Hanford,  has  been  doing 
a  rushing  business  lately,  selling  4 
bred  sows  to  C.  A.  Vaughan,  Hanford ; 
4  bred  sows  to  D.  L.  Hensley, 
Lemoore;  3  boars  to  Kern  County 
Land  Co.,  Bakersfield;  boar  and  sow 
to  A.  F.  Nunes,  Hanford;  bred  sow 
to  Lewis  Hudson,  Laton.  Mr.  Tre- 
whitt is  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  but 
will  have  50  sows  for  fall  sale. 

Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  have  recently 
sold  Durocs  as  follows:  A  yearling 
son  of  Great  Model  and  4  bred  gilts 
to  R.  N.  Miller,  Brawley;  a  Great 
Model  gilt  to  D.  F.  Lane,  Julian;  2 
boar  pigs  by  Great  Model  to  San  Pas- 


qual  Ranch,  Escondido,  and  Ralph 
Mitchell,  National  City,  at  what  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  highest  prices  ever 
paid  for  animals  of  their  age. 

The  pig  club  of  the  Lemoore  High 
School,  Mr.  Ashford  in  charge,  ex- 
pects to  hold  a  public  auction  sale  on 
the  31st  of  this  month  or  the  7th  of 
June  at  which  hogs  grown  by  the  club 
members  will  be  sold.  About  31  head 
will  be  offered,  mostly  registered  Po- 
land-China females — some  with  litters 
of  pigs.  There  are  several  Durocs  and 
a  very  few  Hampshires.  Before  the 
sale  the  animals  will  be  judged  and 
awards  made,  probably  by  a  compe- 
tent judge  from  the  University  Farm. 
Another  feature  will  be  the  exhibi- 
tion of  sheep  by  the  sheep  club  stu- 
dents. It  will  consist  of  Rambouillet 
ewes  with  lambs  at  side,  procured 
from  the  flock  of  Chas.  Kimble,  Han- 
ford. 


Sheep. 

Sheepmen  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  are  clubbing  together  and  sell- 
ing their  wool  collectively.  Prices  of 
from  40  cents  to  50  cents  arc  reported. 

W.  S.  Guilford,  of  Butte  City  Ranch, 
has  been  up  in  Oregon  on  a  buying 
trip  and  will  bring  back  a  big  ship- 
ment of  Shropshires  from  the  Clif- 
ford Reid  flock  near  Portland.  These 
sheep  are  from  imported  stock  and 
have  been  prominent  prize-winners  a 
northern  shows. 

O.  B.  Fuller  of  Los  Angeles  stat" 
at  the  Cattlemen's  Convention  that  6 
carloads  of  lambs  had  been  shipp 
from  Imperial  Valley  to  easte 
points.  Only  16  cents  could  be  s 
cured  from  local  packers,  but  th 
lambs  brought  19  cents  f.  o.  b.  It 
perial  Valley  on  the  eastern  marke 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  of  the  Uni 
versity  Farm  has  accepted  an  invita 
tion  to  judge  at  the  territorial  fair 
be  held  in  Honolulu,  June  9-14.  Prof 
True  judged  at  the  same  fair  last  yea 
and  his  excellent  work  gave  grea 
satisfaction." 

Secretary   Charles   W.   Paine  an 
nounces  that  John  C.  Burns  of  Col 
lege  Station,  Texas,  will  judge  be 
cattle  and  draft  horses  at  this  year' 
state  fair;  Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridg 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  ligh 
horses;  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Waterloo 
la.,  dairy  cattle;  Guy  Putnam,  Tecum 
seh,  Neb..  Duroc-Jersey  hogs;  R.  N 
Miller,   Texas   Agricultural  Colleg" 
sheep.   Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  will  assist  in  the  judgin 
of  hogs,  and  other  judges  will  be  an 
nounced  later. 


The  California  Shorthorn  Situation 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"Few  breeders  realize  the  tremen- 
dous production  of  cattle  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,"  says  W.  A.  Cochel 
in  "The  Shorthorn  in  America.  "Here 
is  a  vast  area  of  land  adaptable  only 
to  grazing  which  is  now  producing  a 
surplus  of  meat  and  will  increase 
this  surplus  very  materially  in  the 
near  future.  In  California  alone  there 
are  twenty-five  herds  of  purebred 
Shorthorns,  but  these  are  insufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  for  purebred 
bulls  in  the  state.  For  the  most  part 
these  herds  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  bulls  for 
their  owners  to  use  in  improving  their 
grade  herds. 

"It  is  a  surprise  to  one  who  is  used 
to  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
to  see  two  and  three-year-old  steers 
of  dairy  breeding  utilizing  the  grass 
and  roughage  on  the  coast.  A  few  of 
the  pure-bred  herds  would  measure 
up  in  type  and  condition  with  what 
are  usually  termed  the  best  herds  of 
the  East.  There  is,  however,  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  small  breeders 
owning  from  one  to  twenty  pure-bred 
females,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
pure-bred  industry  and  furnish  the 
best  market  we  have  for  the  class  of 


bulls  which  are  usually  considered  tc 
valuable  for  use  in  grade  herds  anJ 
not  quite  up  to  the  standards  required 
of  herd  bulls  in  the  large  and  well- 
known  herds  of  the  breed. 

"Unfortunately,  •  many  of  the  bulls 
purchased  in  the  East  are  handled 
through     speculators     or  through 
breeders  whose  chief  interest  is  not 
in  maintaining  the  popularity  of  the 
Shorthorn  in  this  territory.    At  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  Shorthorn  bulls  in 
use  in  grade  herds  in  that  section 
would  have  made  much  more  credit- 
able steers  than  bulls.   In  order  tha 
the  Shorthorn  may  maintain  its  pres- 
ent popularity  it  will  be  necessary  for 
our  breeders  to  see  that  nothing  but 
bulls  of  size,  quality  and  most  de- 
sirable type  find  a  market  in  this  com- 
paratively new  territory.   The  type  o 
cattle  now  being  produced  in  Cali 
fornia  has  set  a  high  standard  b 
which  the  Eastern  imported  cattle  ar 
measured.   There  is  a  very  active  d 
mand  for  grade  females  and  bulls  o 
all  classes  which  will  improve  pres- 
ent stocks  throughout  California,  bu 
each  individual  must  be  of  modern 
type  and  presented  in  most  desirable 
condition  to  be  fully  appreciated." 


ORMOINDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE         fiDlVf  fklMD  A  T  17  fTi  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
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Increase  Production 
-Reduce  Costs 
With  Silage 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  silage,  the  cost  of  butter  fat  can  be  re- 
duced six  to  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  the  cost  of  producing  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  milk  thirty  to  fifty  cents,  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef, 
a  dollar  to  two  dollars." — A.  L.  Haecker,  formerly  head  of  Dairy 
Dept.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Prof.  Haecker  further  states: 
"The  silo  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  of  a  dairy  or  stock  farm,  for  it  has 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  business. 
"The  largest  item  of  expense  in  keeping  a  herd  is  the 
feed  bill.  Labor  comes  next  but  the  feed  bill  is  gen- 
erally twice  that  of  labor  and  the  silo  strikes  directly 
at  the  overhead,  making  a  big  saving  in  the  cost  of 
feeding. 

"It  also  produces  better  young  stock  and  increases 
production. 

Record  Yield  Due  to  Silage 

"Practically  all  of  the  great  milk  and  butter  records 
of  the  country  are  held  by  cows  that  have  been  fed 
silage. 

"Large,  growthy,  vigorous  young  stock  are  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained  by  the  liberal  use  of  silage. 
"It  is  surprising  to  find  on  our  best  stock  farms  not 
one  but  five  or  six  silos. 

"It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  saving 
made  by  the  silo,  when  cost  of  ration  is  considered, 
for  so  many  conditions  enter  in  which  make  a  varia- 
tion in  the  result,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  can  be  saved  in  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  cow  one  year  by  the  use  of  silage. 


One  Man  Feeds  40  Cows  in 
30  Minutes 

"By  properly  arranging  the  silo  and  barn,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  feed  forty  cows  in  thirty  min- 
utes. The  work  can  be  done  with  ease  and  without 
the  use  of  horse  or  wagon. 

"The  silo  is  the  most  economical  equipment  for  stor- 
ing forage.  Eight  times  more  feed  can  be  kept  in  a 
silo  than  a  haymow. 

"There  is  less  deterioration  in  holding  over  silage 
than  in  holding  dry  fodder. 

"I  have  seen  excellent  silage  that  was  six  years  old 
and  this  same  silage  was  fed  successfully  to  cattle, 
who  seemed  to  relish  it  more  than  new  silage. 

Silo  Insures  Your  Feed  Crop 

"The  silo  stands  ever  as  insurance  against  forage 
failures,  especially  damage  by  frost  or  drought. 
"Any  kind  of  feed  that  can  be  grown  can  be  saved 


in  the  silo  though  it  might  not  mature  a  grain  crop. 
"It  makes  farming  more  secure  and  warrants  a 
cheap  and  excellent  forage  for  all  kinds  of  stock  in 
both  winter  and  summer. 

"Six  times  more  feed  can  be  furnished  on  pasture 
ground,  if  it  is  put  in  the  form  of  corn  and  siloed. 
"It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  corn  fodder  produce  as 
many  as  twenty  tons  of  silage  per  acre. 

"The  pasturage  of  land  worth  a  hundred  dollars  and 
up  per  acre  is  questionable,  especially  in  sections 
where  summer  droughts  are  frequent. 
"The  summer  silo  in  many  sections  is  needed  more 
than  the  winter  silo. 

"The  silo  will  lower  the  cost  of  digestible  carbohy- 
drates, it  will  make  your  acres  earn  more,  your 
work  easier,  your  storage  greater,  the  production  of 
your  cows  higher,  your  farm  richer." 

THE  SIMPLEX  SILO 
(One  piece,  unspliced  staves) 

THE  PAPEC  CUTTER 
are  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  the  successful  dairy  and  stock  raiser. 

Santa  Fe  Lumber  Company 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos,  also  informa- 
tion about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 


Name 


Address 
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Changing  Calves  to  Skimmilk 


(Written  for  I'aelfle  Kural  I-  


Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  skim  milk  for  calves, 
as  it  was  believed  that  undersized,  un- 
thrifty calves  resulted.  These  results, 
however,  were  not  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  fat  from  the  milk  on  which  the 
calves  were  fed,  but  to  wrong  methods 
of  feeding.  Because  the  fat  was  re- 
moved, it  was  thought  more  milk 
should  be  fed,  and  consequently  di- 
gestive disorders  resulted  from  over- 
feeding- 

This  mistaken  idea  that  only  by 
feeding  a  great  bulk  of  skim  milk  can 
a  calf  be  profitably  grown  needs  to  be 
corrected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
removal  of  the  butterfat  renders  the 
milk  richer  in  bone  and  flesh  forming 
materials,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  throw 
the  skim  milk  calf  out  of  condition  by 
overfeeding. 

Caseta  and  albumen  are  most  neces- 
sary in  growing  a  calf,  as  these  are 


the  elements  that  make  bone,  muscles, 
hair  and  hoofs.  They  are  found  in 
the  skim  milk,  while  in  the  butterfat 
are  the  elements  that  go  more  toward 
making  heat  and  fat  in  the  body  than 
toward  growth.  And  the  fat  removed 
from  the  milk  can  be  supplied  much 
more  cheaply  in  the  form  of  grain,  so 
that  the  butterfat  can  be  sold. 

Barley  is  the  best  grain  to  use  when 
mill  feeds  are  high  in  price  or  not 
available.  It  does  not  contain  much 
fat,  but  the  carbonaceous  matter  takes 
the  place  of  it.  A  little  oil  meal  helps 
digestion,  but  this  too  is  very  high  in 
price,  and  cocoanut  meal  will  answer 
the  purpose,  using  one  part  of  it  to 
two  of  ground  barley.  Add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  blood  meal  and  you  will 
have  an  excellent,  economical  grain 
ration.  Corn  meal,  oats,  or  any  of  the 
sorghums,  ground,  may  be  added,  and 
when  wheat  middlings  are  plentiful 
again  they  should  be  included. 


Last  Call  for  the  McAlister  Sale 


(Written  for  FtM-lflc  Rural  1'rnw.) 


Some  people  think  that  it  is  not 
zood  policy  to  buy  dairy  cattle  at  pub- 
lic sales.  They  carry  the  idea  that 
these  cows  have  been  fitted  to  the 
limit  and  that  they  will  go  backward 
later  on.  But  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  they  would  find 
that  such  cows  bought  without  rec- 
ords have  made  good  records,  and 
those  with  good  records  have  in- 
creased them.  Every  week  we  receive 
many  reports  of  this  kind.  Coloma 
Beauty  Butter  Maid,  purchased  in  the 
1917  Guaranty  Sale  by  W.  J.  Higdon  of 
Tulare,  has  just  made  34.77  pounds 
butter  in  7  days  as  a  junior  4-year- 
old;   Abby  DeKol  of  Eastbank  2nd, 


purchased  at  H.  E.  Cornwell's  sale 
by  A.  M.  Bibens,  Modesto,  recently 
made  a  record  of  30.64  pounds  butter 
— and  so  it  goes. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  high-class  herds  dairy  cattle  are 
developed  to  the  point  where  they  can 
go  out  and  give  good  accounts  of 
themselves,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
stock  that  will  be  offered  at  the  Mc- 
Alister &  Sons'  sale  at  Chino,  May  21 
and  22,  when  the  entire  herd  of  200 
head  will  be  dispersed.  The  famous 
herd  bull  "It,"  and  all  of  the  founda- 
tion cows  will  be  offered,  as  well  as 
youngsters  of  great  promise — sure  to 
make  good  records.  It  will  be  a  great 
sale;  let's  go. 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whltten. 


PESTS  THAT  TAKE  THE  PROFIT. 


Everyone  should  eat  more  milk  and  butter,  ice 
cream  and  cheese — city  people  especially,  but 
they  don't  know  it. 

The  dairyman  should  advertise  his  product  same 
as  other  producers  advertise  theirs. 

He  will  sell  more  and  at  better  prices,  and  will 
then  have  more  money  with  which  he  will  get 
better  cows  that  will  give  more  milk  per  cow- 
that  will  supply  the  increased  demand  caused 
by  his  advertising,  that  will  give  him  more 
money  to  get  more  cows  and  so  on. 

For  every  advertisement  for  butter  substitutes 
there  ought  to  be  one  for  milk  or  butter  or 
ice  cream  or  cheese. 

Not  an  advertisement  for  some  one's  Brand  but 
a  truth  telling  advertisement  about  the  prod- 
uct itself. 

You  say  you  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  it  your- 
self; then  combine  with  others  in  the  same 
line  and  who  are  also  too  busy. 

Subscribe  a  small  sum  of  money;  have  someone 
on  the  job  for  you  ALL  THE  TIME,  telling 
the  truth  to  the  public,  contradicting  errone- 
ous and  false  statements,  nutting  up  YOUR 
side  of  the  case,  and  all  under  your  own  con- 
trol. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  and  several  State 
Dairy  Councils  are  doing  this. 

California  Dairy  Council  will  be  ready  to  do  it 
too  as  soon  as  its  membership  and  income  are 
large  enough. 

Write  NOW.  Say  you  want  to  join  and  ask  what 
YOU  are  expected  to  pay. 


CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

268  Market  Street  (Room  242),  San  Francisco 
2311  Fairfield  Avenue,  Hollywood 


Old  Lady  Hen  doesn't  object  to 
scratching  for  a  living,  but  she  balks 
on  scratching  for  worms  all  day  and 
then  having  to  scratch  all  night  at 
vermin  which  delight  in  strolling  over 
her.  And  she  has  a  right  to  balk,  for 
lice  and  mites  binder  growth,  reduce 
the  egg  production  and  lowef  the  qual- 
ity of  the  flesh. 

Vermin  receive  less  attention  in  the 
average  farm  flock  than  on  large 
specialty  poultry  farms — either  be- 
cause farmers  are  not  posted  on  the 
best  methods  of  killing  the  cooties,  or 
because  they  are  too  busy  with  other 
affairs.  Practically  all  birds  have  a 
few  lice,  even  if  preventive  means  are 
practiced;  in  fact,  investigations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  over  99  per  cent  of  the  flocks  of 
this  country  are  lousy.  But  this  is  no 
reason  for  allowing  the  flocks  and 
houses  to  be  come  so  overrun  that  the 
hens  are  carried  at  a  loss. 

Tons  of  valuable  poultry  feed  given 
to  fowls  is  wasted.  Although  it  is 
eaten  by  the  birds  it  does  not  go  to 
produce  eggs  or  meat.  It  really  sup- 
ports millions  of  lice  and  mites.  Feed 
is  too  high  and  eggs  and  meat  too 
scarce  to  permit  this  waste  to  go  on, 
and  to  utilize  all  avilable  food  to  the 
fullest  extent  we  should  keep  up  an 
incessant  warfare  against  mites  and 
lice,  the  two  principal  pests  of  poultry- 
dom. 

Smite  the  Kite. 
With  the  advent  of  warm  weather 
comes  the  scrap  with  mites — danger- 
ous enemies  of  both  young  and  old 
chickens.  The  hens  become  irritable, 
and  decline  in  egg  production  and 


Kill  the  cooties  of  Hi.  chicken  yard  If  you  wan 
Kiddy  to  do  her  beet.  In  thin  illustration  the 
hen  Is  being  dusted  by  the  "pinch"  method, 

healthy  condition  as  a  result  of  los 
ing  blood  to  the  mites.  In  heavily  in 
fested  coops  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
chickens  to  become  droopy  and  weak 
with  pale  combs  and  wattles.  Setting 
hens  desert  their  nests  and  thus  ruin 
the  eggs,  while  in  extreme  cases  they 
are  found  dead  on  the  nests,  being 
killed  outright  by  the  attack  of  thou- 
sands of  mites.  The  mites  feed  al 
most  entirely  at  night,  except  that 
they  attack  hens  on  the  nest  in  the 
daytime.  They  secrete  themselves  in 
cracks  and  crevices  around  the 
chicken  house  during  the  day,  and 
hence  their  presence  often  is  over- 
looked until  a  heavy  infestation  has 
developed.  They  lay  their  eggs  in 
cracks  around  the  roosts  and  nests, 
and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  a  fresh 
swarm  comes  forth  every  few  days. 

Since  it  is  known  that  darkness, 
dampness,  and  filth  are  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  pests,  it  is 
clear  that  sunshine,  dryness,  and 
cleanliness  are  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  mites  from  getting 
start.  The'  hen  house,  brooding 
coops,  nests  and  perches  cannot  be 
kept  too  clean,  and  they  should  be 
sprayed  often  during  the  warm  sea- 
son. They  ehould  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  easily  cleaned  and 
sprayed.  Provide  good  ventilation 
and  allow  a  maximum  amount  of} 
sunshine  within  the  houses  and  coops. 

When  a  house  is  infested,  the  first 
step  necessary  to  destroy  the  mites 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  hiding  places,  as 
far  as  possible.  Take  down  the 
roosts;  remove  all  unnecessary  boards 
and  boxes;  clean  out  all  nesting  ma- 
terial and  litter,  and  burn  it.  Then 
spray,  spray,  spray.  Use  a  teacup  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  or  crude  crosol  to 


a  quart  of  kerosene,  or  one  part  kero- 
sene to  four  parts  of  crude  petroleum,   men  working"  The  dust  in?  method  f 


and  spray  every  part  of  the  building 
for  if  it  is  heavily  infested  mites  will 
even  be  found  in  the  roof.  Use  a  coarse 
spray  and  get  a  liberal  amount  of  the 
solution  into  all  cracks,  especially  in 
the  nests  and  on  the  dropping  boards 
if  you  have  them.  Let  it  soak  well 
into  the  roosts,  and  spray  the  floor 
also,  as  many  mites  fall  to  the  floor 
when  the  roosts  are  being  removed 
For  small  coops  a  hand  atomizer  will 
answer,  but  for  larger  houses  a 
bracket  pump,  knapsack  sprayer,  or 
barrel  pump  is  desirable. 

Spraying  should  be  repeated  In  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  kill  the  youn>; 
which  may  have  developed  from  the 
eggs  which  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
first  application.  After  that  sprays 
should  be  applied  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  building,  nests  and 
perches  free  from  the  rapidly  multi- 
plying pests,  it  is  well  to  do  all 
spraying  in  the  morning  and  keep  the 
birds  out  of  the  building  until  the 
liquid  has  dried  well  into  the  wood. 
Lose  the  Lice. 
If  poultry  escape  infestation  of 
mites  they  are  still  exposed  to  visita- 
tions from  lice  which,  unlike  the  mites, 
remain  constantly  with  the  fowl. 
More  than  40  different  kinds  of  lice 
attack  domestic  fowls  and  feed  on 
portions  of  the  feathers  or  on  scales 
from  the  skin,  their  presence  in  any 
considerable  number  resulting  in  se- 
rious injury. 

Sodium  fluoride  means  sure  and  in- 
stantaneous death  to  poultry  lice,  and 
in  either  the  dust  or  dip  form  it  is  the 
practical  control.  This  material  in 
the  dust  form  is  applied  by  the  "pinch" 
method,  which  consists  in  holding  the 
fowl  by  the  legs  or  wings  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  hand  a  small 
pinch  of  the  chemical  is  placed  on 
the  head,  one  on  the  neck,  two  on  the 
back,  one  on  the  breast,  one  on  the 
tail,  one  near  the  vent,  one  on  each 
thigh,  and  one  on  the  underside  of 
each  wing  when  spread.  This  ma- 
terial may  also  be  applied  in  a  shaker 
consisting  of  a  tin  can  with  nail 
holes  punched  in  the  top,  the  chemical 
being  mixed  with  road  dust  or  flour. 
When  applied  in  this  way  more  or 
less  dust  floats  into  the  air,  while  it 
requires  two  persons  to  dust  the  fowl, 
one  holding  the  feathers  open  while 
the  other  shakes  the  powder. 

This  method  is  satisfactory  for 
treating  small  flocks,  but  when  there 
are  25  or  more  birds  the  dipping 
method  is  advised  —  provided  the 
weather  is  warm  and  sunny  to  insure 
quick  drying.  From  three-quarters  to 
one  ounce  of  commercial  sodium  flu- 
oride, or  two-thirds  ounce  of  chemi- 
cally pure  sodium  fluoride,  should  be 
added  to  each  gallon  of  tepid  water  in 
a  tub.  In  dipping  the  fowl,  it  is  best 
to  hold  the  wings  back  with  the  left 
hand  and  quickly  submerge  the  bird 
in  the  solution,  leaving  the  head  out 
while  the  feathers  are  thoroughly  ruf- 
fled with  the  other  hand  so  as  to 
allow  the  solution  to  penetrate  to  the 
skin  on  different  parts  of  the  bird. 
The  head  is  then  ducked  once  or 
twice,  the  bird  is  lifted  out  of  the 
bath  and  allowed  to  drain  a  few  sec- 
ands.  and  then  is  released.  Only  30 
to  45  seconds  are  required  to  dip  a 
fowl,  while  the  expense  for  material  Is 
less  than  one-half  cent  a  bird.  The 
compound  is  very  destructive  to  lice. 

There  is  absolutely  no  injury  to 
fowls  by  treatment  with  sodium  fluor- 
ide, when  dipping,  the  feathers  are  not 
wet  very  much  and  the  birds  dry 
quickly.  This  is  very  different  from 
the  case  in  dipping  fowls  in  creosote 
compounds  and  other  dips  which 
have  commonly  been  used. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  now  carried  by 
most  wholesale  druggists,  and  mail- 
order houses  quote  it  in  their  cata- 
logs. The  price  ranges  from  25  cents 
to  40  cents  a  pound,  according  to  lo- 
cality. One  pound  will  treat  one  hun- 
dred hens  by  the  "pinch"  method,  and 
the  amount  of  material  used  in  dip- 
ping is  considerably  less.  With  a  con- 
enient  method  of  catching  the  birds. 
100  can  be  dipped  in  25  minntes  with  4 
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Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  onr  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


somewhat  slower,  and  there  is  a  slight 
danger  of  missing  certain  portions  of 
a  bird  through  carelessness,  thus  al- 
lowing a  few  lice  to  escape  destruc- 
tion. 

If  you  cannot  procure  sodium  flu- 
oride, use  mercurial  ointment,  which 
can  be  purchased  from  any  druggist 
ready  for  use.  It  must  be  well  rubbed 
in,  as  it  will  not  answer  its  purpose 
if  it  is  merely  daubed  on  the  bird.  A 
piece"  the  size  of  a  small  pea  should 
be  rubbed  about  the  vent,  and  if  there 
are  a  great  many  lice  a  piece  the 
same  size  should  be  rubbed  under 
each  wing. 

It  is  well  to  provide  dust  baths  foi 
fowls,  but  this  method  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  for  complete  louse  con- 
trol. Some  birds  seldom  dust  them- 
selves, and  others  which  dust  do  not 
entirely  free  themselves.  The  dust 
bath  should  be  under  cover,  if  possi- 
ble, and  may  consist  of  fine  road 
dust  with  air-slacked  lime  or  sulphur 
added.  More  hens  will  be  induced  to 
wallow  if  it  is  kept  slightly  moist. 

Success  in  poultry  raising  comes 
only  to  the  person  who  is  willing  to 
lend  his  time  and  energies  to  the  bus- 
iness, and  a  most  important  part  of 
that  business  is  the  exterminating  of 
lice  and  mites.  Smite  the  mite;  lose 
the  louse,  and  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 


USE  THE  TABLE  SCRAPS. 

Don't  forget  that  you  can  convert 
the  waste  of  the  kitchen  into  consid- 
erable hen  fruit  and  meat.  The  main 
thing  is  to  handle  the  leavings  so 
that  they  will  reach  the  birds  in  a 
wholesome  condition.  A  mess  of 
scraps  from  the  table  and  crusts  of 
bread,  mixed  with  vegetable  parings, 
is  neither  as  palatable  nor  as  nour- 
ishing as  when  separated.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  flour  sack  hanging  in  a 
warm,  dry  place,  in  which  to  put  all 
pieces  of  bread  or  biscuit.  When 
enough  have  accumulated,  run  these 
through  the  meat  grinder,  or  toast  in 
the  oven  until  crisp  and  crush  with 
the  rolling  pin.  These  make  good 
feed  for  the  baby  chicks. 

The  shells  of  boiled  eggs  dried  and 
crushed  are  also  good  feed  for  chicks. 
Vegetable  parings  are  relished  more 
if  run  through  the  grinder  or 
chopped.  A  green  bone  cutter  puts 
small  potatoes  in  fine  shape  for  the 
chicks.  Orange  and  lemon  skins  and 
other  wastes  of  no  food  value  should 
be  burned.  Chicken  runs  are  some- 
times made  foul  with  the  rinds  which 
chickens  cannot  and  will  not  eat,  and 
which  only  make  breeding  places  for 
flies  and  filth.  Large  pieces  of  fat 
or  other  meat  should  be  cut  up,  and 
bones  either  run  through  a  bone  cut- 
ter or  burned  and  broken  with  a 
hammer.  Soft  scraps  add  relish  to 
the  mash.  Table  scraps  are  some- 
times too  rich  for  little  chicks,  but 
make  the  best  of  tidbits  for  the 
breeding  stock  and  the  laying  hens. 


DON'TS  FOE  BABBIT  BREEDERS. 

Don't  attempt  to  raise  more  than 
one  variety — at  least,  not  until  after 
you  have  made  a  complete  success  of 
one. 

Don't  feed  green  food  when  it  is 
stale,  or  alfalfa  or  clover  when  musty. 

Don't  be  too  eager  to  see  what  is  in 
the  litter.  Wait  two  or  three  days; 
then  satisfy  your  curiosity  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Don't  allow  the  doe  to  nurse  more 
than  eight  youngsters;  she  cannot  do 
it  successfully. 

Don't  open  the  hutch  door  too 
quickly  when  feeding  or  the  young- 
sters may  become  frightened,  jump 
out  and  get  lost. 

Don't  take  all  the  youngsters  from 
the  doe  at  once,  or  you  may  cause 
her  to  have  milk  fever. 

Don't  mate  the  doe  too  soon  after 
she  has  been  separated  from  her  litter. 
Wean  the  young  at  six  weeks  and  let 
her  rest  for  two  weeks. 

Don't  make  mashes  with  water  that 
is  not  boiling.  A  mash  to  be  prop- 
erly made  should  be  scalded. 


OUTSIDE  WHITEWASH. 

Please  give  me  a  formula  for  paint- 
ing the  outside  of  poultry  houses. — 
Mrs.  S.  G.  H.,  Live  Oak. 

Probably  what  you  want  is  a  white- 
wash that  will  stand  outside  expos- 
ure. If  so,  you  will  find  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  Government  whitewash 
used  on  lighthouses,  the  formula  for 


which  is:  Slake  one-half  bushel  of 
unslaked  lime  with  boiling  water, 
keeping  it  covered  during  the  process. 
Strain  it  and  add  a  peck  of  salt,  dis- 
solved in  warm  water;  three  pounds 
of  ground  rice  put  in  boiling  water 
and  boiled  to  a  thin  paste;  one-half 
pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting 
and  one  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved 
in  warm  water;  mix  these  well  to- 
gether and  let  the  mixture  stand  for 
several  days.  Keep  the  wash  thus 
prepared  in  a  kettle  or  portable  fur- 
nace, and  when  used,  put  it  on  as  hot 
as  possible  with  painters'  or  white- 
wash brush. 


HE  NEEDED  THE  "RURAL  PRESS." 

I  started  out  to  raise  some  hens; 
I  first  bought  wire  to  make  the  pens. 
You  need  nice  pens  to  make  hens 

thrive ; 
Mine  cost  me  $40.25. 

I  bought  eleven  kinds  of  feed, 
For  fowls  a  large  assortment  need. 
I  bought  cut  bone  and  grains  galore; 
The  bill  was  $19.84. 

Of  course  hens  need  a  chicken  shed, 
A  place  to  sleep  and  to  be  fed. 
Mine  was  a  good  one  through  and 

through, 
And  cost  me  $60.42. 

I  wonder  if  hen  farming  pays. 
I've  had  twelve  eggs  in  sixty  days. 
The  bills,  of  course,  have  been  im- 
mense; i 
The  twelve  eggs  brought  me  30  cents. 


All  vegetables  sold  to  canneries  or 
in  carload  lots  for  shipment  will  be 
handled  by  the  newly  organized  Vege- 
table Growers  of  California,  the  new 
co-operative  association  that  sup- 
plants the  California  Tomato  Grow- 
ers' Association. 


"The  Rural  Press  is  a  great  paper, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  home." 
— Chas.  T.  Langenour,  Woodland. 


Poultry  Breeders*  Directory 


YOU  ABE  NOT  TOO  LATE — Onr  early 
maturing,  winter  laying:  strains.  May,  June 
hatch  develop  quickeut  into  profitable  win- 
ter layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  $31."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leg-horns;  Beds; 
Anconas;  Rocks;  Minorcas;  clearing-  customers 
$5.  Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Val- 
uable circular  with  proof  free.  70,000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying-  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning-.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Can  now  supply  for  May  and  June  delivery, 
WHITE,  BROWN.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
Baby  chicks  of  quality  breeding-,  hatched 
right,  and  priced  right,  and  shipped  to  arrive 
safely.'  Express  or  parcel  post.  Large  or 
small  lots.  Also  booking-  orders  for  late  May 
and  June  delivery.  Barred  and  White  Rocks; 
Black  and  White  Minorcas. 

Circular  and  prices  for  the  asking-. 
The  Mission  Hatchery,  Box  27,  Campbell, 
California. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganlzed  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  $15;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth 
street,   Petaluma.  California.  

SINGLE  COMB  BBOWN  LEGHOB.N8 — The 
large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$5  per  $15;  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton,  California. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Plymouth.  Rock. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns  from  Pagan- 
ized stock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobcner  Poultry 
Ranch,    Washington    Ave.,    San    Jopo.  Cal. 


ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  60  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  H,  130  WiUard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


IS.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  EXCLUSIVE- 
LY— "Pacific  Coast  Aristocrats."  Hog  am  zed 
flock.  Booking  orders  for  day-old  etfix  and 
hatching  eggs.  Order  early.  Roeedate  Poultry 
Farm.  Motor  A.  Box  200A.  Ceres,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS— Hatching  season  ends 
June  1st.,  except  for  special  orders.  A  few 
chicks  still  available  for  later  '  of 
May — leading  varieties.  B.  M.  Archibald. 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co..  California!. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Every 
week,  good  strong  youngsters  from  Ime  lay- 
ers. Also  other  varieties.  Write  for  cir- 
cular, Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto. 


SANTA  CLABA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  aU  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  California. 


LA  EM'S  RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS  were  never 
better.  Boso  and  single  comb  hatching  eggs 
from  winners  of  the  leading  shows.  Bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  now  half  price,  from  the  best 
breeding  lines  in  existence.  Remember  a  few 
June  and  July  chicks  round  into  winners  for 
the  December  and  January  shows.  Send  for 
circular.  3  Rose-comb  cockerels.  Wm.  Larm, 
3015  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


BARBED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matlngs.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden  Box  396,  Los  Gatos.  California. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quanUty  from  A-I  Hoganizod  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  &  P. 
M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  BUFF  ORPING- 
TONS— Line  bred  for  20  years  Oldest  flock 
on  Pacific  Coast.  Hogan  System  for  15  years. 
Eggs  $3.00  and  $5.00  for  15.  $12.00  and 
$15.00  per  100.  Limited  number  of  breeders 
for  Bale;  writs  for  prices  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Sullivan.  100  Market  Road.  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  Co.,  Cal.    Telephone  S.  J.  6205  R  5. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Best  aB-purpose- 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed. 
Route  C.  Box  36-B.  San  Jose,  California. 
~  CBOLEY'S  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — Cab 
fornia's  standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
Jive  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc  .,  8th  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Sam 
Francisco,  Calif. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Onr  prices  are 
right.  W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.  Corning,  Calif. 

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  BOCK  EGGS  for  sale. 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar,  Laytonville.  California. 

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  areolar.  Percy 
Ward,  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale,  California. 


GOLDCBOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Cal 


EASTMAN'S  "BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby 
chicks.  Eggs;  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS— Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  •Men, 
Campbell,  California.   


BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres,  California. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 

BON  BED  TUEKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Bt.  2    Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 


FOB  SALE — Guinea  eggs  $2.00  per  17 
eggs.  Pigeons:  Extra  fine  birds  $1.75  to 
$2.50  per  pair.  E.  A.  McKinley,  R.  F.  D.. 
Ukiah.  Cal 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS — Settings  $1.50;  100. 
$8.00.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Court,  Route  1,  Lathrop, 
Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements. 
California.  

BABBITS. 

JOIN  THE  CALIFOBNIA  COMMERCIAL 
BABBIT  Assn.,  and  get  real  information  on 
rabbit-raising.  We  issue  an  educational  bul- 
letin each  month,  which  is  free  to  members. 
Membership,  including  16  back  bulletins. 
$1.80.  H.  A.  Sanderson,  Secy.,  Eagle  Rock, 
California. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed  regis- 
tered from  prize-winning  stock.  Pedigreed 
does  bred  to  registered  buck,  $5.00.  Does  4 
months  eligible  to  registration,  $4.60:  5 
months,  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E. 
Peppin.  86  Cambridge,  San  Leandro,  gal. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS — 3  young  bncfw,  3  docs 
4  months  old.  Fine  stock,  sure  to  please.  Only 
$3  each.  Edw.  Marston,  Route  9,  Box  621. 
Los  Angeles. 


SAN  FONG  RABBITS — 15-16-lb.  Steel  and 
Gray  Flemish  Giants.  Prize  winners  at  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco.   Sanborn  Young,  Lob 

Gatos.  Calif.   , 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each, 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 

RAISE  BABBITS  FOB  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  B.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif.  


NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — We  specialize  on 
thoroughbred  does  bred  to  registered  bucks. 
Baker  Babbitry.  Box  521.  Dixon. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mulled  free  to  any  address  by 
tie  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


^i/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

"T  v  1&  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
J'CHICKENS  FROM 
ftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


A  Prayer. 

By  Kaj.  Guy  >r.  Klndersley,  0.  ii.  E. 

Nameless  the  things  we  have  suffered,  and  shameless  the  things  we  have 
wrought, 

We  have  borrowed  the  devil's  weapons,  we  have  used  the  guile  that  he  taught, 
For  the  things  that  our  souls  have  hated,  and  for  lies  that  our  lips  abhorred. 
For  the  blood,  the  lust,  and  the  passion,  grant  Thy  forgiveness,  Lord. 

Yea,  not  by  the  things  which  we  loathed,  but  by  the  cause  which  we  loved, 
Not  by  our  doubts  of  Thy  Mercy,  but  by  our  faith  which  we  proved, 
Judge  us,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  pity,  remembering  we  are  but  dust, 
And  that  though  our  ways  be  crooked,  we  have  riot  broken  our  trust. 

For  it  seemed  that  Thy  cause  was  challenged,  and  we  saw  no  better  way 
Than  the  way  of  the  brute  to  serve  it — to  raven,  to  hate,  and  to  slay; 
So  when  Thou  sittest  in  Judgment  on  the  things  that  our  souls  abhorred. 
By  Thy  prayer  for  those  that  knew  not,  remember  Thy  children,  Lord. 


The  Prize  That  No  One  Expected. 


"There,"  said  Dora,  the  tears  gath- 
ering in  her  eyes,  while  the  brave 
smile  on  her  lips  strove  to  discount 
them,  "there  goes  my  last  chance  of 
any  prize  at  all." 

"It's  too  bad."  The  words  came 
from  a  group  of  girls  who  all  spoke 
the  same  well-worn  phrase  with  vary- 
ing accents  of  sympathy.  "I  don't  see 
how  you  can  keep  on  with  school  at 
all!" 

"I  can't  be  regular,  that's  certain," 
admitted  the  object  of  their  compas- 
sion, a  slim  pretty  girl  of  fifteen; 
but  I'll  do  my  best — and  Miss  Mason 
understands — which  is  a  comfort." 

"Yes,  I  know."  The  rest  of  the 
group  fell  back  as  Clare  Willett,  Dora 
Carter's  especial  friend,  put  her  arms 
ahout  the  slender  shoulders.  "But 
you  only  graduate  once  in  your  life — 
and  to  be  the  single  girl  who  desn't 
have  a  prize  at  all!  Why  must  Dicky 
choose  now  to  break  his  arm?"  she 
added  so  fiercely  that  Dora  smiled. 
When  you  are  down-hearted,  however, 
there  are  more  endearing  traits  than 


reasonableness,  and  Clare's  strong 
feeling  comforted  her. 

"He  couldn't  help  it,"  she  said  more 
cheerfully  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 
He  told  me  he  had  'yumped  the  one 
step,  and  yumped  the  two  step,  and  he 
fought  he  could  yump  the  three  step' 
— bless  him!" 

Dora  Carter,  Clare  Willett,  and  a 
few  other  girls  of  the  town  attended 
a  private  school,  chiefly  because  their 
mothers  had  attended  it  also  when 
there  was  no  high  school;  and  Miss 
Mason,  proving  herself  quite  up-to- 
date  and  in  keeping  with  modern  re- 
quirements, had  endeared  herself  to 
pupils  of  both  generations  to  such  a 
degree  that  no  one  criticised  the  par- 
ents of  the  second.  Her  diploma, 
moreover,  admitted  to  more  than  one 
college,  and  was  highly  valued.  Her 
prizes  stood  for  many  things.  No 
scholarship  could  win  you  one  if  your 
moral  standard  and  social  deportment 
wasn't  all  it  should  be. 

This  year  the  class  which  called  it- 
self "Seniors" — strange  word  to  apply 


more 


than  a  scrap  of  paper 
-the  Ghirardelli  label 


The  Ghirardelli  label  on  the  Ghir- 
ardelli can  is  more  than  a  scrap  of 
paper.  It  is  a  dependable  assurance 
of  Ghirardelli  quality.  It  carries  with 
it  the  certainty  that  you  are  getting 
the  chocolate  of  highest  purity  and 
nutriment. 

Ghirardelli' s  Ground  Chocolate  is 
put  up  only  in  cans — to  safeguard 
your  health  and  to  pro- 
tect you  against  inferior 
substitutes.  Look  for 
the  label.  Then  you 
will  be  doubly  sure  that 
you  are  getting  the 
original  Ghirardelli' s 
Ground  Chocolate. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly" 
D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Always  dependable 
— never  disappoints  ! 

At  the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading 
-inKlb.,1  lb.  and 
3  lb.  cans. 


Since  1852 


San  Fiancisco 


mm 


Ghirar  delli's 
Ground  Chocolate 


to  those  active  young  forms  and 
fresh  young  faces — numbered  five; 
and  there  were  five  prizes,  always. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
girls  had  been  sure  of  their  destina- 
tion. Margaret  Brown  wbuld  have 
the  "Math."  No  one  had  had  her  rea- 
soning power!  Lucy  Dean's  spe- 
cialty was  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues  —  she  headed  the  Latin, 
French,  and  German  classes.  The 
English,  the  Science,  and  the  General 
Knowledge  all  seemed  to  belong  to 
Dora.  At  Christmas  neither  Clare  nor 
Isabel  hoped  for  any. 

Then  a  series  of  misfortunes  came 
which  put  Dora  out  of  the  running  for 
the  Science.  Her  mother's  serious  ill- 
ness kept  her  at  home  during  the 
most  important  experiments;  but 
Clare's  unlooked-for  proficiency  re- 
joiced Dora  more  than  her  loss 
troubled  her. 

At  Easter  a  married  sister  brought 
two  babies  to  be  cared  for,  while  she 
herself  went  with  her  husband  down 
to  Mexico,  to  try  if  living  there  would 
be  possible  for  their  precious  little 
ones.  Dora  did  not  often  miss  her 
classes,  but  her  preparation  time 
seemed  nil.  She  fell  so  behind  in  her 
theme  work! — themes  take  thought, 
time,  and  a  concentration  to  which 
babies  are  strongly  opposed! — and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  Isabel  seemed 
in  line  for  that  prize  But  the  Gen- 
eral Knowledge  still  lured  Dora  on  to 
early  rising  study,  to  odd-moment 
study,  and  to  the  seizing  of  every 
opportunity  to  add  to  her  score  of 
"Madam  How  and  Lady  Why."  The 
sister  came  back  and  claimed  her 
babies.  Peace  and  plenty  (of  time) 
seemed  well  within  view,  when  five- 
year-old  Dicky  broke  his  arm.  Her 
mother  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
do  much  nursing,  the  family  purse 
was  sadly  depleted,  and  Dora  gave  up 
all  hope  of  the  General  Knowledge 


prize,  for  which  Margaret  seemed  now 
the  probable  contestant. 

Dora  was  a  bright,  unselfish  girl, 
but  she  could  not  always  keep  back 
the  tears  that  would  come  as  day  after 
day  went  by  and  she  had  to  go  unpre- 
pared to  what  classes  she  was  able  to 
attend,  nor  could  she  always  conquer 
a  certain  impatience  with  Dicky, — 
not  impatience  of  manner  or  action, 
but  of  feeling.  He  really  was  spoiled, 
she  told  herself.  Then  the  big  blue 
eyes  would  grow  wistful  as  the  sensi- 
tive little  fellow  felt  a  change  in  his 
nurse,  and  Dora,  full  of  remorse, 
would  double  her  attentions. 

At  last,  just  two  weeks  before  Com- 
mencement, she  had  a  talk  with  Miss 
Mason. 

"You  had  better  stay  at  home  alto- 
gether, my  dear,"  said  that  lady. 
How  Dora  loved  the  lined  face,  so 
strong  and  sweet  under  its  silver 
hair!  "I  am  sorry — very — for  your 
disappointment  But  you  are  learning 
other  lessons,  of  equal  value  with 
English  and  Science — perhaps  of 
greater  value.  Come  here  on  Tues- 
day, the  day  before  Commencement." 

Dora  wondered  at  this  request.  On 
the  day  before  Commencement,  Miss 
Mason  usually  requested  her  pupils 
to  rest. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
the  girl  abandoned  all  her  beloved  les- 
sons and  gave  herself  up  to  the  house- 
hold duties  she  always  found  tedious, 
though  she  did  them  pretty  faithfully. 
She  swept  and  dusted ;  she  washed 
and  ironed  the  lighter  things;  she 
sewed  at  her  white  Commencement 
gown,  though  it  hardly  interested  her. 

"I  hope  you  will  have  another  kind 
of  prize,  some  day,  dear, — you  de- 
serve it,"  said  her  pale,  fragile 
mother,  as  she  watched  her. 

Dora,  smiling,  said, — 

"You're  a  nice  enough  prize.  Moth- 
er, and  Dicky's  another!" 


STEI  NWAY 

The  Pre-eminent  Piano 

The  Steinway  is  the  one  Piano  known  and  used  through- 
out the  world.    Wherever  Pianos  are  sold,  the  Steinway 
is  carried  by  the  leading  Piano  Dealer  as  his  leader. 
The  Steinway  is  the  Piano  used  by  all  the  world's  great- 
est pianists,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 

The  Steinway  is  the  Piano  used  by  the  best  teachers 
of  music — on  the  Pacific  Coast  over  a  thousand  teach- 
ers use  the  Steinway. 

The  Steinway  is  the  Piano  found  in  the  homes  of  lovers 
of  music,  of  people  of  discriminating  tastes,  and  of  those 
who  purchase  only  the  Best. 

The  Steinway  is  universally  acknowledged  the  Standard 
by  which  all  Pianos  are  judged. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  the  Steinway  is  so  pre- 
eminent. Indeed,  there  are  scores  of  reasons  why — 
mere  words  here  cannot  adequately  express  them — but 
if  you  will  drop  in  at  any  of  our  stores,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  show  you  why. 

In  spite  of  its  manifest  superiority,  the  prices  for  Steinway 
Pianos  are  no  higher  than  asked  for  competing  makes. 
We  gladly  arrange  convenient  payment  terms. 

Pianos  and  Player  Pianos  of  All  Grades— Player  Rolls 


Sherman .  Kay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sntter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  I-:.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
100-11)2  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 
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But  on  Monday  night — after  a  hard 
day  she  was  extra  tired — it  suddenly 
seemed  to  Dora  that,  as  she  said  to 
herself,  "the  bottom  fell  out  of  ev- 


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience,  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMam  Officer  and  Show  Upom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaOories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  CaL 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanitary 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 

REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particular*  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfra. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  lisht  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker 
.Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
Ispill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
(over.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

COI.E  LITE   &  SALES  CO., 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  S.  Hill  St., 
 Los  Angeles.  


H  V  K  II  I  CD  PLACED  ANYWHERE 
I  LI   IV I  LLC  II  ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 


ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean, ornamental, con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or  injure  anything:. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.25. 


HAEOLU  iMHiLKS,  tso  Da  JUlb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


erything!"  She  pictured  the  often-re- 
hearsed graduation  day, — the  music, 
the  addresses,  the  giving  of  the  di- 
plomas and  prizes ;  and  it  seemed  very 
unjust  that  she,  who  had  worked 
whenever  she  could,  must  sit  among 
the  undistinguished  many,  and  not 
among  the  distinguished  few. 

"The  others  who  get  no  prizes  have 
had  a  good  time  going  along,"  she 
said  to  herself.    "I've  had  neither." 

Then  a  thought  came  to  her.  She 
need  not  go  to  Commencement  at  all. 
She  did  not  view  this  in  the  light  of 
a  temptation.  It  seemed  merely  an 
escape  from  a  disagreeable  position. 
She  went  to  sleep  rather  relieved. 

But  when  she  told  her  mother  the 
next  day  of  her  determination,  she 
saw  the  sweet  face  sadden. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  "I 
am  so  sorry.  I  did  not  know  it  meant 
as  much  to  you  as  that." 

"I've  no  prize — not  even  a  diploma," 
urged  Dora,  passionately.  "I  should 
feel  so  disgraced,  Mother.  I  want  to 
keep  out  of  it  all." 

"I  won't  ask  you  to  do  a  thing  you 
don't  wish  to — when  my  illness  and 
Lucy's  babies  and  Dicky's  arm  have 
kept  you  from  your  just  reward,"  re- 
plied her  mother;  "but  I  am  sorry — 
not  only  for  your  loss,  but  that  it 
seems  so  hard  to  you." 

Then  Dora  understood  that  her  way 
of  escape  was  a  temptation — a  temp- 
tation to  indulge  in  bitterness,  to  give 
way  to  repining.  She  was  not  able  to 
speak  for  a  few  minutes,  but  she  put 
away  the  breakfast  things  and  made 
Dicky  clean  and  tidy  for  the  day. 
Then  she  heard  the  clock  strike  nine, 
with  a  start.  If  she  made  herself  go 
to  the  Commencement  festivities,  she 
must  also  go  to  Miss  Mason  this 
morning,  and  not  telephone  her  wish 
to  stay  at  home.  So  she  hurriedly 
slipped  on  her  coat  and  hat  and  ran 
to  her  mother,  compelling  herself  to 
speak  brightly: 

"I'm  going,  Mother,  dear.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  miss  Clare's  Commence- 
ment, and  the  other  girls',  just  be- 
cause mine  isn't  all  I  want  it." 

She  was  rewarded  by  the  smile  in 
her  mother's  eyes. 
"Why,  what  is  all  this?" 
The  words  burst  from  her  aston- 
ished lips.  She  was  shown  into  a 
large  room,  sometimes  used  for  extra 
classes,  but  now  newly  furnished  with 
six  gas  stoves,  six  tables  with  cup- 
boards, and  six  sets  of  pots  and  pan?. 

"It  means,"  explained  Miss  Mason, 
"that  I  am  installing  a  Domestic  Sci- 
ence department.  It  will  be  a  senior 
and  postgraduate  course.  Today,  un- 
der my  instruction,  you  will  contend 
for  a  scholarship." 

Such  a  merry  hour  and  a  half  they 
had!  But  to  Dora  it  was  at  once 
play  and  work-play  (because  of  the 
ease  with  which  her  practised  fingers 
worked)  and  work  (because  she 
wanted  that  scholarship).  For,  if  she 
won  it,  she  could  with  a  clear  con- 
science stay  at  home  next  year,  in- 
stead of  finding  employment — employ- 
ment that  might,  perhaps,  perforce 
take  her  away  from  her  loved  ones. 

"A  committee  of  my  friends  will  pro- 
nounce judgment,"  declared  Miss  Ma- 
son. 

The  next  day  dawned  so  cloudless, 
so  blue,  so  beautiful,  that  Dora  felt 
her  heart  lighter  than  she  had  thought 
possible.  Her  mother  and  Dicky  were 
debating  as  to  the  advisability  of  at- 
tending the  exercises,  when  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  by  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Mason's  little  electric — to  take  them. 

The  large  hall  was  packed  with 
people;  the  graduates  and  younger 
scholars  filled  the  platform. 

As  the  exercises  went  on,  Dora 
schooled  herself  to  rejoice  for  her 
friends — especially  for  Clare,  whose 
look  at  her  made  her  feel  how  true 
and  loyal  a  heart  was  loving  her — as 
they  took  their  prizes. 

Of  course,  you  know  what  is  com- 
ing? No,  not  quite! 

"A  friend  to  domesticity,"  an- 
nounced Miss  Mason,  "has  promised  a 
sixth  prize  from  now  on — for  Domes- 
tic Science!  She  wishes,  howover,  to 
give  one  this  year  to  the  winner  of 
the  D.  S.  scholarship — Dora  Carter, 
whose  cake  yesterday  was  pronounced 
to  distance  all  competitors." 

So  Dora,  quite  unexpectedly,  left 
her  seat  and  went  forward  to  receive 
a  large  and  handsome  book.  She  was 
not  the  "only  graduate  without  a 
prize"  after  all. 


For  that  is  another  surprise  I  have 
kept  for  you.  She  did  graduate. 
When  Miss  Mason  advised  her  stay- 
ing at  home  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
she  had  discovered  that  passmarks 
were  sure. 

"Oh,"  said  Dora,  as,  with  Dicky  on 
her  lap,  she  whirled  home  by  her 
mother's  side  in  the  little  electric, 


suppose  I  had  sulked— as  I  wanted 
to — and  not  gone  yesterday!" 

"Any  one  whose  efforts  are,  in  the 
main,  to  do  right  is  often  kept  from 
falling,"  said  her  mother,  gently.  "And 
I  am  so  glad  that  your  home  duties, 
so  well  done,  have  received  a  reward 
and  that  the  reward  was  public,  and 
an  honor,  tt>o!" — Frances  Harmer. 


This  Time,  Buy  An  Oil  Stove  Equipped 
With  the  Kerogas  Burner 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  makes  an  oil  stove  just  as  efficient  as 
a  gas  range. 

There  are  enough  different  makes  and  brands  of  oil  stoves, 
which  are  equipped  with  the  KEROGAS  Burner,  to  insure  your 
being  able  to  get  one  at  your  dealer's  store  right  now. 

Just  as  you  would  turn  the  fire  up  and  down  on  a  gas  rangeVthe 
little  control  wheel  on  the  KEROGAS  Burner  gives  you  any  kind  of 
fire  you  want  for  cooking.  This  ranges  from  an  intense  flame  within 
a  flame  centered  against  the  cooking  vessel  down  to  a  slow,  simmer- 
ing fire  and  everything  in  between. 

By  burning  a  large  volume  of  air  along  with  vaporized  kerosene 
or  coal  oil,  the  stove  with  KEROGAS  Burners  operates  at  a  surpris- 
ingly small  fuel  cost. 

Look  for  the  Word  "KEROGAS"  on  the  Burner — It  Is 
an  Evidence  of  Quality  in  the  Stove  That  Carries  It 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it  today. 

A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hovesson  Co.,  1219  First  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Patented 


Burner 


Standard  Equipment  on  the  "Better  Makes  of  Oil  Stoves 


The  Great  Ant  Exterminator 

KELLOffSANTMSTE 

MAKES    /ANTS  DISAPPEAR 

Unanimously  selected 

by  the 
League  of  Housewives 

as  (he 
Household  Sentinel" 


AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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Market  Comment 


"Cheer  Up,  Cherries  Are  Bipe." 

Fifty  dollars  was  the  price  paid  in 
Chicago  for  the  first  box  of  cherries  of 
the  1919  crop,  grown  in  the  Placer 
district. 

Record  Hog  Prices. 

Hog  prices  recently  established  two 
new  records  at  Chicago,  when  top 
hogs  sold  for  $21.55,  and  when  $21.21 
was  the  average  price  paid  for  hogs 
in  one  day. 

Shasta  Wool  at  45  Cents. 

A  number  of  sheepmen  in  Shasta 
county  clubbed  together  and  sold  their 
wool  at  45  cents  a  pound.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  the  same  grade  sold 
for  fifty  cents. 
Average  Dried  Fruit  Prices. 

Average  prices  for  the  1919  crop 
of  dried  fruits  are  being  paid  as  fol- 
lows: Peaches  (per  lb.),  to  growers, 
I4<g)15c;  pears,  18@20c;  prunes,  11% 
<3>12c;  apples,  14%@15c. 

ralifornla  Cotton  Crop  Valuable. 

California's  cotton  crop  has  grown 
out  of  its  swaddling  clothes  and  is 
recognized  as  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
state.  Growers  will  receive  approx- 
imately $20,000,000  for  this  season's 
crop. 

Ilean  Growers  Cut  a  Watermelon. 

Members  of  the  Lima  Bean  Selling 
Agency  will  receive  about  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  as  a  result  of  declar- 
ing another  payment  of  a  cent  and  a 
half  on  regular  limas,  and  one  cent 
on  baby  limas,  according  to  a  report 
from  Oxnard. 
•22  Cents  for  Almonds. 

For  the  best  grade  of  almonds  22 
cents  is  being  offered  around  Oak- 
dale,  where  it  is  anticipated  a  heavy 
crop  will  be  harvested.  This  is  five 
cents  higher  than  the  opening  price  of 
last  year,  which  price  was  then  con- 
sidered the  limit 

Beans  Are  Firm. 

Values  throughout  the  country  were 
fully  maintained  the  past  week  with 
some  advances.  Southern  California 
sacked  small  whites  strengthened  to 
a  range  of  $6.00— $6.75  to  growers. 
California  limas  were  strong,  ruling 
$7.50  to  growers  and  narrowing  to  a 
general  range  of  $8.50 — $8.75  in  lead- 
ing terminal  markets. 

Independents  Find  (.rass  Short. 

The  tieing  up  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  acreage  of  the  State  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  has 
limited  the  supplies  available  to  inde- 
pendent packers,  and  they  have  been 
forced  to  bid  high  for  what  they  got. 
It  is  reported  that  12  cents  is  of- 
fered for  the  cheaper  grades,  20  cents 
for  Imperials,  and  24  cents  for  dried 
apricots. 

World's  Greatest  Wheat  Crop. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  the  1919  wheat  crop  to 
be  almost  nine  hundred  million 
bushels,  which  at  the  guaranteed 
price  of  $2.26  a  bushel,  brings  the 
crop  up  to  a  total  valuation  of  over 
two  billion  dollars.  California  con- 
ditions are  not  up  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  Washington  department.  There 
is  much  land  in  doubt  and  some  is  de- 
cidedly unpromising. 

I 'rice  on  "Practically  Peeled  Peaches." 

Opening  prices  on  "Practically 
Peeled  Peaches"  have  been  announced 
by  the  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc., 
as  follows:  Peaches  per  case  of  48 
packages  of  ll  ounces  each,  $6.25; 
$8.50  per  case  of  24  two-pound  pack- 
ages, and  $10.25  per  case  of  12  five- 
pound  packages.  These  prices  are 
f.  o.  b.  sellers'  plants,  and  obtain  only 
for  "peeled  peaches,"  and  do  not  ap- 
ply to  bulk  stock,  but  the  average  ad- 
vance indicates  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  bulk  stock.  The  prices  quoted 
are  for  September,  October  and  No- 
vember shipment,  and  are  guaranteed 
against  a  decline  until  next  January. 
It  is  now  estimated  by  Federal  agents 
that  the  1919  California  peach  crop 
will  amount  to  15,676,000  bushels. 
This  is  an  increase  of  4,013,000 
bushels  over  last  year's  crop.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  about  88  per  cent 
of  the  state's  peaches  are  either  dried 
or  canned. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*   Given   Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
Price*  Qnoted  an  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sun  Francisco,  May  14.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Seattle.  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   *2.20 

No.  2   2 17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2  18 

No.  2   2.16 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.16 

Do.  No.  2  2  13 

Do.    No.   3   2.09 

Recleaned.  per  ctl. — 

California   $4.30®4.40 

Early  Baart   None 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  to  show  strength  with 
higher  quotations  on  the  shipping  grade.  Two 
steamers  are  now  loading  in  this  port  with 
barley  for  the  European  market.  One  of  these 
is  under  charter  to  G.  W.  McNear.  Inc.,  and 
the  other  to  Strauss  A  Co.  The  local  demand 
for  barley  shows  no  increase. 

Feed   $2.55  6  2.60 

Shipping   2.75®  2.80 

OATS. 

With  little  more  than  a  nominal  demand 
for  oats  in  this  market  the  grain  la  steady 
on  the  continued  shipments  of  barley  to  for- 
eign ports.    No  changes  in  prices  are  noted. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30®  2.40 

Bed  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  showed  more  strength  for  first  grade 
yellow  this  week  and  higher  prices  were  de- 
manded. It  is  stated  that  a  cargo  of  corn 
from  Argentine  is  on  its  way  to  this  port  in 
a  vessel  belonging  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  A  Co. 

California    $3.30®  3.35 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Uilo   Nominal 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.846  tons  compared  with  2.288  the  previous 
week.  Most  of  this  hay  was  of  medium 
praties  of  old  hay  which  has  brought  in  to 
finish  up  shipments  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment several  weeks  ago.  Several  cars  of 
first  cutting  alfalfa  have  arrived,  some  in 
good  order  and  some  in  bad  condiUon.  Al- 
though most  of  this  first  cutting  has  been 
heavily  charged  with  foxtail,  some  has  been 
clean  and  carried  very  few  wild  oats.  The 
latter  was  sold  to  good  advantage,  but  the 
other  was  more  or  less  a  drug  and  price  con- 
cessions had  to  be  made.  The  market  as  a 
whole  is  easy  with  a  downward  tendency. 
Farmers  are  being  advised  to  be  sure  their  hay 
is  well  cured  before  baling  to  avoid  heating 
when  placed  in  cars  as  heated  hay  must  be 
sold  for  what  it  will  bring. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $16.00  « 18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00«5>15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat.  per  ton  17.00 Q  19.00 

Wild  Oat  per  ton    ll.OOSi 14.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton    11.00 ©14.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    15.00  ©  19.00 

Stock  Hay.  per  ton    11.00@13.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  market  continues  strong  and  shows  fur- 
ther advances  except  in  the  case  of  alfalfa 
meal,   which  is  slightly  weaker  and  lower. 
Cracked  corn  was  especially  strong  this  week. 

Clacked  corn   $68.00 ©70.00 

Rolled  barley    53.00  ©54.00 

Rolled  oats   62.00 ©53.00 

Alfalfa  meal    33.00®  34.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC.  , 

Bermudas,  both  white  and  yellow,  are  now 
arriving  in  good  quanUty.  These  new  onions 
have  taken  the  life  out  of  the  market  for 
the  old  stock,  but  prices  were  maintained 
nominally  at  the  same  figure  as  last  week. 
The  increased  arrivals  of  new  potatoes  have 
had  the  same  effect  on  old  potatoes,  but  it 
is  said  that  the  carry-over  of  old  potatoes  is 
not  excessive  and  prices  are  fairly  well  main- 
tained. New  garlic  is  now  coming  in  in  suf- 
ficent  quantity  to  make  quotations  possible. 
Most  of  it  sold  from  25  to  30  on  the  street 
this  week.  Beans  are  slowly  getting  cheaper. 
The  stock  of  carrots  is  getting  low  and  the 
price  was  materially  advanced  this  week. 

String  beans   10@17%c 

Peas   5®7c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,  per  sack   $3 .00 ©4. 00 

Asparagus   6<fi8e 

Lima  beans   None 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box   $1.00  fv  1.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30..  3.00 ©3.60 

English,  per  dozen   $2.60 

Eggplant,   per  lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c©  ?1  25 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Spinach,   crate   50c  ©$1.00 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do.  Mexican   $3.00©4.00 


Sprouts   -  Nominal 

Summer  squash   $1.00®  1.25 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $2 .00  ©2.40 

Oregon   2.00©2.40 

Washington    19562  25 

Idaho    2.00®  2.40 

Garnets,  new  on  street   5@6%c 

Other  new  on  street  3  %  @  4  %  c 

Sweets,  per  sack   None 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock — 

Yellows   None 

Australian   Browns   $3.75  ©4  00 

Bermudas — white    3.00®3.25 

do,  yellow   $3.00 

Green  Alameda    2.00  ©2.25 

Garlic   26©  30c 

BEANS. 

Beans  were  in  greater  demand  this  week 
than  for  some  time  past  and  the  market  here 
is  stronger.  The  only  changeB  in  quotations 
were  for  cranberries. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25® 6.40 

Blackeyes  $3.40  ©3  00 

Cranberry  beans   5.75© 6.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    7.60 

Pinks    5.80  ©0  10 

Mexican  Reds   4.75  ©5  25 

Tepary  beans    2.50  ©2.76 

Garbanzos   11.75®  12.00 

Large    whites    6.00®6.25 

Small  whites    6.90®  7.00 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  was  strong  this  week, 
with  the  receipts  being  just  about  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  demands.  Medium-sized 
broilers  and  squabs  were  weaker:  otherwise 
there  were  no  changes  in  quotaUons.  At 
present  prices  broilers  are  rapidly  going  Into 
storage  and  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will 
go  below  36  cents  so  long  as  this  movement 
continues. 

Turkey*,  live,  young  spring,  lb  30®  38c 

do.    old   34®  36c 

do.    dressed   42  ©44c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  40®  46c 

do,  1)4  lbs   38c 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs   35@36c 

Fryers   62®  55c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   36  ©38c 

do,   Leghorn   36©  38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   48  @  50c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  38c 

do,    old.   per  lb  38c 

Squabs,  per  lb  .*.... 45® 50c 

Ducks,  young   38c 

do.  old   36c 

Belgian   hares   16©16e 

Jack  rabbits  ..$3  00®  3. 50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continued  to  show  strength  through- 
out the  week,  and  on  active  bidding  an  ad- 
vance of  three  cents  was  made  for  extras 
over  the  high  last  week.  Butter  has  recently 
been  going  Into  storage  in  greater  quanUties  in 
this  market  and  close  to  a  half-million  pounds 
is  now  reported  in  local  storage.  Shipments 
out  of  this  State,  both  from  San  Francisco 
and  from  points  of  production,  continue  to  be 
made.  While  some  of  the  Eastern  dealers  are 
said  to  be  inclined  to  feel  bearish,  very  little 
shading  of  Eastern  prices  is  noted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  64      54  %  55      55      56  56% 

Prime  firsts   ....  Nominal 

Firsts   53%  53%  53%  64% 

EGOS. 

Eggs  also  were  strong  throughout  the  week, 
extras  closing  2%  cents  above  the  close  of 
last  week.  The  dealers  admit  that  the  pres- 
ent market  is  a  difficult  one  to  make  predic- 
tions about,  but  one  evidence  that  the  ex- 
change members  look  for  egg  prices  above 
60  cents  within  the  course  of  a  month  or  two 
at  any  rate  is  the  action  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  on  May  12  when  paragraph  3  of 
Rule  38  was  amended  to  read,  "All  sales  of 
eggs  on  the  exchange  shall  carry  a  trade  dis- 
count of  8  per  cent."  This  rule  previously 
made  the  discount  8  per  cent  on  eggs  selling 
up  to  60  cents  and  6  per  cent  above  that 
amount.  The  new  rule  becomes  effective  May 
17  and  certainly  indicates  that  the  60-cent 
price  is  looked  for  in  the  not  distant  future. 
Reports  of  storage  in  this  market  indicate 
over  70.000  cases  on  hand  at  the  present  time. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   46      47%  48%  48%  48%  48% 

Extra  first  

Firsts   45      46      45      45%  46%  45% 

Ex.  pullets.  43%  46     45%  46      46  46 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  very  firm,  but  trad- 
ing is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Nearly  400.- 
000  pounds  of  cheese  are  in  storage  in  this 
market. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  29c 

First  27c 

California  T.  A.,  fancy  30  %c 

Oregon  Y.  A  34c 

Oregon  Triplets   84c 

Monterey  cheese  22%®24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  and  cherries  were  the  leaders 
in  the  local  fresh  fruit  market  this  wek.  The 
former  sold  aa  low  as  $10 ,  per  chest  and 
were  in  good  demand.  Free  receipts  of  cher- 
ries lowered  their  price  by  about  75  cents  for 
10-pound  boxes,  but  the  prices  are  still  too 


high  for  general  consumption.  Some  apricot* 
came  in  from  the  south,  but  not  enough  to 

establish  quotable  prices. 

California  apples   $3  59  ©4  . 00 

Northwest  apples    3.6*  ©4. On 

Winter    pears    3.99  ©4.00 

Persimmons   None 

Loquats,  per  lb   8®  10c 

Strawberries,  chest   $10  0» 4*  12  mi 

do.  crate   None 

Cherries,  purple  Guigne   $1.76©  2  OO 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

With  the  exception  of  grapefruit,  which 
was  advanced  25  cents  on  fancy  stock,  there 
were  no  changes  in  the  citrus  market  thin 
week.    Valencias  are  getting  a  good  run. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.50  ©  5 .75 

Valencia  4.75©6.0O 

Mandarins   3.50  ©4.00 

Tangerines    3.50  ©  4 .00 

Lemons,  fancy   4.00®4.60 

do.    choice    3.60  ©4.00 

do.    standard    3  00  fri  .150 

Lemonetles    2.00 ©3  00 

Grapefruit    2.60  <S  T."> 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  wav  some  bidding  for  the  new  crop 
of  apples  this  week.  16  and  16%  cants  be- 
ing offered.  Peaches  are  stronger  anil  ihe 
dealers  are  paying  14  M  and  16  cents  for 
them.  Contracts  for  prunes  continue  to  be 
made  at  12%  cents.  No  effort  has  yet  been 
made  to  put  a  price  on  pears  or  ir.  -  al- 
though prices  on  these  may  be  established 
any  day  either  by  actual  bidding  or  by  the 
associations. 

RICE. 

The  miUs  have  been  practically  cleaned  up 
of  clean  rice  and  they  have  not  a  great  deal 
of  the  damaged  stock.  Damaged  rice  is  goinc 
very  fast  and  the  price  has  been  adv.uicec' 
about  20  per  cent,  but  no  quotations  can  be 
named  on  this  as  every  lot  is  subjeet  to 
change  Dealers  are  now  quoting  Fancy 
Japanese  rice  at  $8  to  $8.50,  and  they  are 
making  an  advance  on  all  rice  on  account  of 
the  demand. 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  stagnant.  Dealers  say  they  arc 
not  buying  and  that  there  is  little  demand 
for  the  stock  they  have  on  hand.  It  is  now 
reported  that  the  shipment  of  Australian 
honey  which  was  expected  in  this  market 
may  be  diverted  and  not  be  put  on  sale  ten 
HIDES. 

The  market  for  country  hides  Is  f.-urly 
strong.  For  light  hides  there  I*  :  *t»adv  de- 
mand. 

Wet  Salted — NaUve  steers  and  cows  60 
lbs.  up.  16©18c:  30  to  50  lbs.  up.  16«i  18c: 
kips.  16  to  30  lbs.  21  ©22c;  calf  and  veal,  un- 
der 16  lbs.  31  ©32c;  bulls  and  stags.  13©  14c. 

Horse  Hides— Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each. 
$6 @ $5.50;  medium  prime,  $4@4.60;  small. 
$2.50®$3.50;  dry.  large,  prime,  $2.50©3: 
dry.  medium.  $1 .50© 2.50;  colts  and  pome*. 
60c®$l. 


QUALITY  PRICES  FOR  QUALITY  PORK. 

The  Western  Meat  Company,  San  Francisco,  announces  that  until 
further  notice  it  will  pay  a  premium  of  20  cents  per  cwt.  for  hogs  dress- 
ing out  over  77  per  cent,  provided  the  condemnation  for  disease  does  not 
go  over  2  per  cent  This  system  was  inaugurated  several  years  ago,  but 
was  afterwards  discontinued.  Progressive  hog  raisers  will  welcome 
the  news  of  its  resumption,  as  it  means  that  they  will  now  receive 
proper  remuneration  for  turning  out  well-finished,  hard,  grain-fed  hogs. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  May  13th.  1918 
BUTTER. 

Shipments  for  the  week  show  a  decide,!  in- 
crease over  a  week  ago.  Prices  advance  also 
since  last  week's  quotations.  The  demand 
continues  good.  Receipts  for  the  week.  385,- 
000  lbs. 

We  quote: 

California  extra   creamery   .Vie 

do,  prime  first   ju . ,  5M 

do.   first   ...Wr.lH 

EGOS. 

The  egg  market  shows  an  advaace  mih»- 
reported  last  week.  The  market  Is  steady 
and  receipts  continue  good.  Consumption 
holding  up  well  with  all  offerings  Wing 
taken.    Shipments  for  the  week.  2.005  cum*. 

We  quote : 

Fresh  ranch,  extra   60* 

do,  case  count   49 %c 

do,  pullets   4He 

POULTRY. 

All  quotations  in  this  market  remain  sta- 
tionary since  reported  last  week.  Broiler-  anil 
hens  continue  to  find  a  ready  sale.  Friers 
are  moving  fairly  weU,  while  ducks  and  tor- 
kejrs  are  reported  slow  sale.    Fair  receipts 

Broilers.  1  to  1W   lbs  30c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbe   32c 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  36c 

Stags  and  olds  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkey   35  ©40c 

Hens   33©  34c 

Ducks   34«(85c 

Geese   28c 

FRUITS. 

This  market  reports  prices  firm  in  de**dn 
oas   fruits.     Strawberries   selling   woll  with 
little  changes  in  prices.    Blackberries,  cherries 
and  avocados  now  listed  and  selling  at  price* 
that  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  grower 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples- 
Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack ..  $3.50©  3  <6 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3.26 

White   Pearmains.    4-tier  3.60&376 

Yellow       Newtown  Pippins. 

4-Uer    3.25  0  3.75 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  7%®8%c 

Roman   Beauties.  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3  5$  ©3  76 

Loquats.  per  lb  7®  15c 

Strawberries —  _  ■  -  _  :  .  J 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $3  50  «»•  4  (Hi 

Poor  to  choice   $2 .76  ©3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Prices  on  all  staples  are  graduaUy  lowering. 
A  fair  demand  is  reported  and  receipts  con- 
tinue to  be  good.  New  potatoes  coming  n> 
and  quoted  at  $1.76  and  $2.00  per  lag  box 
and  the  demand  for  them  Is  very  good.  Cab- 
bage and  sweet  potatoes  remain  steady 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Potatoes— 

Oregon  Burbank,  per  cwt  $2.25 ©-.a.' 

Idaho  Russets,   per  cwt  S1.7I01.9O 

New  potatoes,  lug  box   $175®2"0 
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Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  $3.75@4.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  40  @  45c 

Onions— 

Australian  Brawn,  per  cwt  $4.0004.50 

White  Globe,  per  cwt  8.00 

Imperial  Valley  white  silver  wax, 

crate   53.35®  3.50 

Imperial  Valley  Wax-yellow    ....$2.5002  76 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.00@2.25 

Celery,  local,   per  crate  4.00@7.00 

Celery,  northern,   per  crate  8.00® 9.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30- lb.  box   $1.25 

Summer  squash — 

Imperial  Valley.  4  basket  crates .  .  75  @  85c 
Asparagus(  per  lb  9®  14c 

STRING  BEANS 

Kentucky  Wonders  

String.  Wax   

do.  Green   


.  .16®  17c 
.  U@xl2c 
.  .14®  15c 


BEANS. 

This  market  is  still  reported  to  be  very 
dull.  Prices  remain  steady  and  the  same  as 
<iuoted  last  week. 

Limas.  per  cwt  87.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  5.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   6  50 

Small  white   \ .  q  oo 


Bladceyes.   per  cwt   3.00 

Tepary,    per   cwt   3.00 

HAY. 

A  fair  demand  for  choice  alfalfa  from  dairy- 
men, but  prices  are  the  same  as  last  week. 
The  market  reports  light  shipments.  The 
tone  of  the  market  is  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $21.00@24.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   23.00® 25.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per  ton....  21.00@23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00®  24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9  @  10.00 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc., 
525  Central  Building-.  Los  AngeleB,  has  sold 
within  the  past  ten  days,  five  thousand  tons 
loose  Standard  Alfalfa  Hay  of  the  1919  crop 
for  delivery  to  concentration  points  on  the 
Railroad  within  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys,  to  be  prepared  entirely  for  markets 
outside  of  the  State.  Association  sales,  f.  o.  b. 
Los  Angeles,  for  past  week,  have  been  at 
following  prices : 

No.  1  Dairy  .  .  .  -.  $26.00 

Standard  Dairy    24.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    22.00 

Stock  Alfalfa   $19.00®  20.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  FrauolHco.  May  14,  1919. 
CATTLE — Cattle  buyers  are  somewhat  back- 
ward in  bidding  for  offerings,  and  the  mar- 
ket consequently  has  sagged.    It  looks  now  as 
though  lower  prices  will  rule  by  next  week. 
Steers- 
No.  1,  weighing  1000®  1200  Ibs.^ll  V- 1»  12c 
do,  weighing  1200®  1400  lbs...   11  v.  fa)  12c 

do,  thin   8@9%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No    1   ••  9V4@10c 

do,  second  quality   8'/2@9c 

do,  common  to  thin    4®  7c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

go?*1   6@7c 

 5@6c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   -.  .12'4c@13c 

Medium   11®  12c 

HeaT*   8>/2@llc 

SHEEP — Good  mutton  sheep  are  scarce,  and 
hardly  meet  the  demand.    Milk  lambs  are  in 
fair  supply,  but  command  a  strong  market 
Milk  lambs   13  @14c 

Sheep,   wethers   10 14  ©11c 

do-  ewes   9@9V4c 

HOGS — The   hog   market    rules   strong  in 
sympathy  with  the  situation  in  the  East  A 
top   of   $19.25   was  reached   this   week  for 
prime  grain-fed  hogs  of  light  weight 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed,  100  to  150  18  V,c 

do,  160  to  250    19 vie 

do.  250  to  300    '  'l8%c 

do.  300  to  400    "  18c 


Leg  Angeles,  May  13.  1919. 

CATTLE — Prime  cows  and  heifers  make 
slight  advance.  Other  quotatious  remain 
about  the  same.  The  market  is  weak  but 
the  demand  continues  fair.     Receipts  light 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  .  .$11.00@13.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers    9.50 ft?  12.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9  00 

Canners    5.50  ffl  6.00 

HOGS — No  change  to  report  in  this  mar- 
ket since  last  week.  The  demand  is  holding 
up  fairly  well  ami  receipts  about  up  to  nor- 
mal.' 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Heavy  avr'ging  275@350  lbs.  $16.00®17.00 

Heavy,  avr'ging  225® 275  lbs.    17.00 ©18.00 

Light  18.00®  18.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — All  quotations   remain   the  same 
as  reported  a  week  ago.    The  demand  con- 
tinues very  light,  and  slow  sales. 
F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $  9.50®  1050 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    10.00®  11.00 

Lambs    14.00®  15.00 


mostly  10c  to  15c  lower  than  yesterday's  av- 
erage: top.  $20.80;  estimated  tomorrow.  26,- 
000  head.  Bulk.  $20.45®  20.70;  heavy- 
weight, $20.50  ©20.80:  medium  weight, 
$20.40@20.75;  lightweight.  $20.10(^20.65 ; 
light,  $19® '!0.3."> :  heavy  packing  sows, 
smooth,  $19.85©  @ 20.15;  packing  sows, 
rough.  $19@19.75;  pigs.  $18@19.25. 

CATTLE — Receipts.  5000  head;  choice 
heavy  beef  steers,  steady:  others  15c  to  25c 
higher;  she  stock,  25c  higher:  bulls,  calves 
and  feeders,,  steady  to  strong;  estimated  to- 
morrow. 8000  head.  Beef  steers,  medium  and 
heavyweight,  choice  and  prime.  $16.75© 
19.50:  medium  and  good,  $13.75®  17;  com- 
mon, $11.50®14;  lightweight,  good  a"nd 
choice,  $14©  17;  common  and  medium. 
$10.50®  14:  butcher  cattle,  heifers.  $8.25© 
15.25;  cows,  $8.15 ©15;  canners  and  cutters. 
$6.50® 8.15;  veal  calves,  light  and  handy 
weight.  $13 ©14.25;  feeder  steers.  $10.25® 
15.50:  stocker  steers.  $8.50 ©13.50. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  13,00  head;  market 
mostly  25c  lower;  estimated  tomorrow.  13.000 
head.  Lambs.  84  pounds  down.  $13.75  ©16; 
85  pounds  up,  $13.50  ©15;  culls  and  com- 
mon, $10®  13.25;  springs,  $17 ©18.75;  year- 
ling wethers,  $12.25 ©13.25;  ewes,  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $10.50©  12:  culls  and  com- 
mon,  $5  ®10.25. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOT  FN. 


PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland   (Ore.),  May  14. 

CATTLE — Steady;  no  receipts.  Steers,  best. 
$13@13.60;  good  to  choice.  $11@11.50; 
medium  to  good,  $10®  11;  fair  to  good,  $9© 
10;  common  to  fair,  $8©0;  good  to  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $10  @  11.50:  medium  to 
good.  $6.50@.50:  fair  to  medium.  $4.50@- 
5.50;  canners,  $3@4;  bulls.  $6© 8;  calves, 
$9©12.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7®10. 

HOGS  —  Steady:  receipts.  208.  Prime 
mixed,  $20@20.25;  medium  mixed.  $19.75© 
20:  rough  heavies,  $18©18.75;  pigs.  $17.75 
©18.25. 

SHSEP — Steady;  receipts.  1041.  Prime 
lambs.  $14®  15;  fair  to  medium.  $12.60® 
13.25;  yearlings.  $11 012;  wethers.  $9  ©10; 
ewes.  $7®  11. 


EASTERN  LIVE  STOCK. 

Chicago.  May  14.  1919. 
<D.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets). 
HOGS — Receipts.    23,000    head:  markets 


Alfalfa  and  all  irrigated  crops  in 
the  state  are  looking  topnotch. 

Bean  planting  is  proceeding  apace, 
and  corn,  rice  and  cotton  are  in. 

Twelve  dollars  a  ton  is  the  price 
now  offered  on  contract  for  tomatoes. 

Potato  acreage  is  said  to  be  reduced 
this  year  by  50  per  cent  for  the  State. 

Much  late-sown  barley  and  oats  in 
the  interior  and  south  of  the  state 
has  been  cut  for  hay. 

The  price  of  $4.32  a  hundred  weight 
is  set  by  the  food  administration  for 
California  paddy  rice  for  the  coming 
year. 

Green  peas  have  been  contracted  in 
Lake  County  at  from  $65  to  $75  a  ton 
net  to  the  grower  according  to  a  re- 
cent report. 

Many  barley  fields  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  being  cut  for  hay.  Pros- 
pects for  the  barley  crop  in  that  sec- 
tion are  just  fair. 

Tomato  growers  are  not  planting 
with  the  large  confidence  displayed 
last  year  at  this  time.  Nevertheless 
the  demand  is  expectd  to  be  a  fair 
one. 

Not  more  than  half  the  acreage  nor- 
mally planted  to  beans  will  be  devoted 
to  this  crop  at  Turlock  this  year. 
Growers  have  been  "fed  up,  good  and 
plenty." 

Small  shipments  of  early  tomatoes 
from  Imperial  brought  $3  to  $3.50  a 
crate  last  week  (ending  May  10), 
while  new  season  egg  plant  sold  for 
25  cents  a  pound. 

Government  boats  carrying  supplies 
to  the  Pribiloff  Islands  bring  back  fos- 
sil bones  as  ballast,  for  which  Seattle 
firms  have  offered  $14  a  ton,  to  be 
used  as  fertilizer. 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 


PRUNE  PRICES  DOUBLED  IN  A  YEAR. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Jose,  dated  May  14,  says  that  the  prune-grow- 
Ing  section  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  practically  is  pruneless  tonight  as 
far  as  the  resident  consumer  is  concerned.  According  to  growers  and 
packers,  prunes  which  sold  last  year  for  6  Ms  cents  a  pound  today  sold 
to  12%  and  13  cents,  while  the  two  highest  grades  went  up  to  20  and  22 
cents.  They  reported  a  corresponding  increase  in  practically  all  grades 
of  fruits.  Green  apricots,  which  last  year  sold  for  $65  a  ton,  went  from 
$100  to  $105  a  ton.  Dried  apricots  sold  for  27  cents  a  pound,  almost 
double  last  year's  quotations,  and  were  in  big  demand.  The  increase 
was  attributed  to  heavy  demands  from  Europe.  A  scarcity  of  these 
fruits,  particularly  in  stores  and  restaurants,  was  reported,  with  prunes 
loading  in  scarcity. 


Week 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Ending 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Jan. 

2. 

. .  .50.40 

66.19 

60.16 

63.16 

9. 

. .  .51.08 

61.00 

50.00 

64.00 

16. 

..  .52.33 

61.70 

50.50 

64.16 

** 

23. 

. .  .52.50 

55.83 

52.00 

62.16 

30. 

. .  .53.00 

44.91 

51.83 

49.00 

Feb. 

6. 

.  .  .50.86 

43.58 

49.66 

47.33 

•• 

13. 

. .  .52.00 

46.80 

48.00 

47.60 

20. 

.  .  .51.41 

51.58 

48.00 

53.16 

27. 

. .  .51.30 

53.90 

49.33 

55.00 

March 

6. 

. .  .50.66 

56.16 

50.00 

59.00 

13. 

. .  .51.16 

55.58 

49.50 

58.00 

20. 

. .  .47.83 

54.41 

47.00 

56.00 

27. 

. .  .46.30 

56.41 

43.30 

58.00 

April 

Q 

.  .  .  4T16 

54.23 

4  °  1  R 

K5.50 

10. 

. .  .39.25 

67.16 

89.50 

56.00 

17. 

. .  .39.00 

50.70 

36.83 

52.90 

24. 

.  .  .40.50 

52.41 

38.16 

54.00 

May 

1 

.  .  .40.83 

52.41 

39.00 

54.00 

8 

.  .  .40.66 

52.91 

39.00 

54.00 

1  ' 

dO.46 

55.10 

4j  nn 

58.00 

22. 

...40.33 

■  •  •  ■ 

41.00 

.... 

29. 

. .  .42.30 

39.00 

29. 

. .  .42.30 

39.00 

June 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

.  .  .43.90 
.  .  .44.92 
. .  .46.50 
. .  .47.42 

41.58 
40.58 
41.75 
43.00 

July 

3. 

. .  .48.08 

46.00 

10. 
17. 

.  .  .48.90 
. .  .50.83 

47.50 
48.66 

•f 

24. 
31. 

. .  .52.66 
.  .  .52.16 

45.16 
51.00 

August  7. 
14. 

. .  .52.16 

50.83 

. .  .51.66 

49.00 

21. 

. .  .52.25 

49.58 

28. 

.  .  .53.00 

50.00 

Sept. 

4. 

.  .  .53.00 

50.00 

11. 

18. 

25. 

.  .  .54.90 
.  .  .57.80 
. .  .61.33 

50.33 
51.67 
56.17 

.... 

Oct. 

2. 

9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 

.  .  .64.75 
. .  .64.50 
. .  .62.50 
. .  .61.75 
.  .  .69.50 

58.00 
59.33 
60.00 
60.00 
59.50 

Nov. 

6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

. .  .59.60 
.  .  .60.00 
. .  .61.00 
.  .  .61.60 

58.83 
57.00 
57.25 
58.75 

Dec. 

4. 

.  .  .62.60 

fin.nn 

11. 

...«8.0» 

6tU0 

18. 

.  .  .63.50 

61.01 

26. 

..  .64.60 

62.16 

WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 


Week 

Ending 

Jan.       2 .  . 

9.. 
16.. 
"  9-! 

30.  . 
6. . . 
13.  . . 
20.  . 
27. 


San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 


Feb. 


March 


6. 
13. 
20.  , 
27.  , 


10.. 

17.  . 

24.  . 
1 .  . 

8.  . 
"  15.. 

22.. 
29... 
June      5  .  . . 

12... 
19.. 
26.  . 

3.  . 
10. . . 
17 . . 
24.. 
31... 

August  7. . . 

14... 
"  21... 
28.  .  . 

4.  . , 
11.  .. 
18. . . 

25.  .  , 
2... 

9.  .. 
16.  .. 
23... 
30... 

6.  .. 
13.  .. 
20.  . , 
27... 

4.  . 
11... 

18.  . . 

26.  .. 


May 


July 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1918 

.52.80 
.60.91 
.65.66 

.61.25 

.58.50 
.44.40 
.44.75 
.42.49 
.36.83 
.37.91 
.40.66 
.39.50 
•>(?  11 

.37.58 

.39.16 
.40.80 
.41.66 
.40.08 
.39.16 
.40.50 
.38.66 
.40.80 
.41.00 
.43.33 
.44.32 
.44.91 
.48.30 
.47.66 
.47.91 
.48.83 
.49.50 
.52.08 
.56.33 
.59.20 
.62.40 
.63.70 
.61.30 
.60.17 
.65.42 
.65.08 
.71.30 
.78.88 
.86.41 
.87.90 
.86.00 
.77.25 
.79.80 
.82.00 
.82.08 
.79.65 
.82.00 


1919 

75.60 
69.91 
58.70 

48.76 

42.00 
40.90 
36.41 
37.40 
37.58 
37.16 
38.16 
40.41 
A  n  4 1 
42.91 
45.10 
45.00 
49.00 
46.50 
47.91 


1918 

48.16 
50.66 
55.00 
r,s  Oft 
54.09 
51.66 
44.83 
40.83 
39.58 
35.00 
38.00 
39.63 
40.00 

?9  J»fl 

3«.3S 

3ti.83 
39.66 
39.33 
37.00 
39.00 
39.00 
37.41 
38.83 
33.75 
33.00 
39.98 
41.75 
45.00 
45.50 
45.16 
46.56 
46.58 
48.00 
50.17 
53.00 
56.33 
58.67 
59.00 
65.67 
69.75 
60.00 
62.66 
70.33 
79.33 
78.00 
78.90 
72.00 
72.33 
73.00 
74.33 
72.33 
71.66 


1919 

69.50 
66.66 
62.41 

r.i.RR 

62.33 

43.00 
37.80 
39.33 
33.60 
37.00 
37.00 
42.00 
42.00 
4=;  on 

46.08 

46.00 
46.00 
44.00 
42.00 
50.00 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


YUBA  ALL-AROUND  PLOW  FOR  SALE — 
This  is  a  five  disc  tractor  plow  and  practi- 
cally new.  Has  only  been  used  one  season  to 
plow  sixty  acres  and  cost  $525.00  a  year  ago. 
Box  1610,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE — One  10-foot  cultivator  nearly 
new,  made  by  Ventura  Manufacturing  and 
Implement  Co.  Can  be  bought  for  $60.00 
less  than  cost.  Call  or  write  to  Cox  &  Sager, 
Watsonville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — SANDUSKY  TRACTOR — 10- 

20 — Plowed  only  110  acres;  in  best  condition. 
Sell  on  account  of  sickness.  Apply  Box  221, 
Riverbank,  California. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 60  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD, 

wooden  weU  casing,  the 
well  screen  made.  Send 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La 


Hawley's  Perforated 
best  and  cheapest 
for  descriptive  circu- 
Mesa,  California. 


CO-OPERATION  <not 
reduces  living  expenses, 
alogue  from  Co-operative 
street,  San  Francisco. 


operated  for  profit ) 
Particulars  and  cat- 
League,  Commercial 


FOR  SALE — Three  2-unit  Empire  MUking 
machines,  nearly  new.  M.  S.  Garcia,  Route  1, 
Box  56,  Marysville,  California. 


TRACTORS  FOR  SALE — Holt  Caterpillar, 
30  H.  P.  Samson  Seive-Grip  10-25.  Good 
condition.  CaU  and  see  them.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  E.  A  Dunipace,  Paicines,  near 
Hollister,  Cal 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


MOUNTAIN  ORCHARD — 40  acres  ready  for 
immediate  possession.  Full-bearing  orchard, 
consisting  of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
prunes,  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  olives, 
grapes,  strawberries,  and  blackberries.  Full 
equipment,  including  a  team  of  mules,  34 
hogs  and  pigs.  Four-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings.  All  hog-tight  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced.  All  under  irrigation.  Don't  delay  a 
moment  If  interested.  Price,  $6,000.  Para- 
dise Ranchita,  Paradise,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — KNOLLCREST — 26  Yt  acres  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  mostly  in  apricots  and 
prunes,  part  bearing,  balance  4-year-old  trees, 
one  acre  bearing  citrus.  No  frost.  Beautiful 
building  site,  commands  best  view  of  the 
valley.    Best  climate  in  the  state.    Price  $400 


per  acre,  or  will  sell  separately,  12  acres 
prunes  at  $350  per  acre.    Apply  Owner,  478 

63rd  St.,  Oakland.  

FOR  SALE — 57  acres  3Vj  miles  from  town 
of  Heaklsburg.  Sonoma  county.  32  acre* 
young  prune  trees,  2  and  4  years  old:  3  acres 
old-bearing  orchard;  15  acres  hay  land  and 
7  acres  woods.  House,  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings, team  and  tools.  Price  $225  per 
acre.  $5000  cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit. 
Owner:  J.  R.  Starkey,  Route  4,  Sebastopol. 
Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 15  acres  with  good  improve- 
ments, $4,000.  Deep  soil,  cheap  irrigation. 
yt  mile  from  good  town  in  Stanislaus  Coun- 
ty. High  school  y2  mile.  Will  sell  20  acres 
more  with  it  at  $250  per  acre.  Owner,  W. 
L.  Bone,  Escalon.  California.   

FOR  SALE — Ideal  dairy  farm,  foothills.  80 
acres:  70  acres  under  irrigation.  25  acres 
white  clover  pasture.  7  acres  red  top.  1  aci»- 
barley.  19  cows.  Registered  Holstein  Fnc- 
sian  bull.  14  hogs,  thoroughbred  Berkshires 
2  horses.  All  farm  and  dairy  implements,  fur- 
niture, chickens  and  turkeys.  M.  A.  Lauff. 
Browns  Valley,  Cal..  Owner. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres  3%  miles  south  of 
Orland,  Glenn  county.  Price  $3200.  Terms 
$1200  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  For  pratit- 
ulars  address,  Mrs.  Audrey  Simpson,  Dixon, 
Cal. 


TO  LEASE — 80  acres  near  Fresno,  part  to 
be  put  in  vines  each  year  for  use  of  land- 
Buildings,  water  and  implements  furnished. 
Route  F,  Box  348,  Fresno. 


AN  IDEAL  DAIRY  FARM — 314  acres.  136 
under  gravity  water.  Six  fields  with  water  in 
them  all.  Terms.  F.  W.  Rogers.  Palo  Cedro. 
Shasta  Co.,  Cal.  


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SOUDAN  SEED — First  class  in  every  re- 
spect. Plump  and  well  matured.  Free  from 
Johnson  grass.  Price  f.  o.  b.  Napa,  12  %c.  a 
pound  for  100  lbs.  or  more;  15c.  a  pound  for 
less.  Prices  quoted  on  carload.  .T.  H.  Slice, 
M.  p.,  Napa,  California. 


CABBAGE     AND     KALE  PLANTS — An7 

quantity  delivered  anywhere.  100.  40c;  300 
for  $1.00.  By  express,  collect,  $2.00  per  1000 
Tomato,  Cauliflower  and  Pepper,  25c  per 
dozen.    I.  F.  Tillinghast.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FLORIDA  SOUB  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  E.  Colo.  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


ONION  PLANTS — 1.000.000  California  Red. 
75c.  per  1000.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe,  The  Tree  Man.  Orland.  California. 


STOCK  PUMPKIN  SEED — Good  germina- 
tion and  any  amounts,  20c.  per  lb.  Aurora 
Seed  Mill.  Stockton.  California. 


FOR  SALE — Capri  Figs  for  distribution  a! 
proper  time.  Large  ones  containing  many 
wasps.    C.  E.  Christley,  Orland,  Cal. 


HONEY  SORGHUM  SEED — Re  cleaned  select 
quality.  Price  15c,  t.  o.  b.  HoltviUe.  Chas 
Bishop.  


WANTED. 


WANTED — Fine  opportunity  for  expe- 
rienced man  with  some  money  to  take  charge 
of  dairy  on  shares.  Must  be  sober  and  in- 
dustrious.   Address  Box  C,  Maxwell,  Calif. 


ADVERTISEMENT  WORTH  TWENTY  TIMES  ITS  COST. 

Modesto,  April  30,  1»19. 

PACIFIC  KUKAL  PRESS, 
Sau  Francisco,  I'nl. 
Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  check  for  $24  to  cover  advertising  bill, 
feel  very  certain  that  this  particular  ad  was  worth  $500  to  me. 

J.  M.  BOMBERGER. 
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Public  Opinion" 


The  practical  utility  of  the  Overland  Model  90,  shown  here, 
has  created  a  constantly  increasing  sentiment  of  approval. 
In  awakening  public  appreciation  to  the  economical  value  of 
the  automobile  in  general,  the  Overland  has  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Over  Six  Hundred  Thousand  of  these  dependable 
cars  are  serving  their  owners  efficiently  and  economically. 
Model  90  is  a  car  of  such  attractive  appearance  and  sterling 
performance  that  owners  everywhere  praise  its  economy  and 
practical  value.  Public  appreciation  thus  won  and  expressed 
is  your  safe  guide  in  buying  a  car. 

W  ILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Willji-Knithi  Truring  Cart,  Stdani.  Ctufti,  Limtuiintti  Ovtrland  Mtur  Cart  and  Litht  Cunmiraal  Cart 
Canadian  Factory.  Welt  Toronto,  Canada 

Model  Ninety  F ive -p  a  s  i  e  n  %er  Touring  Car,  $985 ,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
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„  ANGELES 


Combating  Apricot  Bacterial  Gummosis 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Barrett,  Acting  Director,  University  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riverside. 


MM 


HE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
the  disease  of  the  apri- 
cot known  as  "bacterial 
gummosis"  is  increasing 
in  California  rather  rap- 
found   in   one   of  the 


idly.  First 

southern  sections,  it  is  now  known  to 
occur  in  eight  counties,  most  of  which 
are  located  near  the  center  of  the 
state  and  includes  some  of  the  most 
important  apricot  sections. 

Much  interest  in  the  disease  has 
been  manifested  this  season  on  the 
part  of  the  growers,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  editor,  this  brief  gen- 
eral  statement   has   been  prepared. 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease 
is  an  exudation  of  gum  usually  at  or 
near  diseased  fruit  spurs  which  repre- 
sent the  loci  of  infections.  The  gum 
is  characteristc  in  that  when  first  ex- 
uded from  the  bark  it  is  cream  to 
light  orange  in  color,  then  changing 
to  a  deep  amber  or  mahogany.  This  gum  flow 
is  frequently  so  copious  that  it  can  be  detected 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  other 
causes  for  gum  exudation  of  apricot  trees.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  character  of  gum  formed  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  tissue  producing 
it,  offers  sufficient  distinguishing  characteristics. 
As  an  example  the  brown  rot  fungus  (Sclerotinia) 
has  been  very  prevalent  and  active  in  causing 
blossom  and  twig  blights  this  spring.  Twigs  thus 
infected  produce  considerable  gum,  but  it  is 
almost  invariably  clear  in  color.  Occasionally,  it 
takes  on  a  pale  amber  color.  However,  the  char- 
acter of  the  diseased  tissue  is  distinctive.  Sev- 
eral cases  were  observed  this  spring  in  which 
both  the  brown-rot  and  bacterial  gummosis  dis- 
eases were  present  on  the  same  branches. 

On  removing  the  outer  bark  over  a  lesion  of 
the  gummosis  disease,  the  infected  tissue  is  found 
to  be  discolored,  usually  reddish  to  dark  brown, 
depending  upon  the  stage  of  advancement.  A 
further  characteristc  is  the  open  structure  and 
gummy  consistency  of  this  same  tissue.  Fre- 
quently the  insertion  of  a  knife  blade  into  the 
bark  is  followed  quickly  by  masses  of  exuding 
gum,  which  apparently  exists  under  considerable 
pressure  in  the  lesions.  Normally  this  pressure 
is  relieved  by  a  rupture  in  the  bark  and  the  exu- 
dation of  gum  results. 

The  final  result  is  the  formation  of  variously 
sized  bark  cankers  on  the  limbs,  main  branches, 
and  the  trunk.  The  extent  of  bark  injury  on  the 
two  latter  frequently  results  in  girdling  and  kill- 
ing the  tree.  These  dead  bark  areas,  or  cankers, 
tend  to  weaken  the  trees  and  a  young  grove  so 
affected  for  two  or  three  years  presents  a  most 
undesirable  appearance. 

The  disease  has  not  been  found  of  importance 
on  trees  over  ten  years  of  age  and  has  proven 
most  serious  to  those  up  to  five.  When  nursery 
or  young  planted  trees  become  infected  they  are 
likely  to  succumb  to  the  disease. 

As  pear  blight,  the  gummosis  disease  of  apri- 
cots is  caused  by  a  bacterial  organism,  though  a 
distinct  species.  It  is  probably  the  same  organism  that  is  responsible  for 
the  "bacterial  gummosis  of  cherries,"  which  has  been  so  serious  to  cherry 
culture  in  Oregon  and  first  described  in  1909  by  F.  L.  Griffin,  then  of  the 


Bark  lesion  with  gummosis-infected  fruit  spur  at  center 


December. 


Two  lesions  with  bark  removed.    Globules  of  gum 
still  attached  to  one. 


Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Later 
Dr.  H.  P.  Barrs,  of  the  same  college, 
extended  the  investigations  and  has 
reported  the  occurrence  of  the  dis-» 
ease  on  other  stone  fruits,  among 
them  apricots;  although  not  impor- 
tant on  this  host.  Thus  far  the  writer 
has  found  but  one  authentic  case  upon 
cherry  in  California.  However,  it 
should  be  stated  that  he  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  all  of  the 
more  important  cherry  sections  in 
the  state. 

This  disease,  in  marked  distinction 
to  pear  blight,  the  final  result  of 
which  is  much  the  same,  is  active  for 
the  most  part  during  the  dormant 
period  of  the  host.    Observations  and 
inoculation    experiments    show  that 
optimum  development  takes  place  dur- 
ing January,  February  and  March.  A 
few  cases  have  been  noted  in  which 
some  development  has  taken  place  in 
At  this  time  and  even  in  January  the 
disease  may  produce  most  serious  results  with- 
out providing  the  warning  signal  of  gum  exuda- 
tion.   Cases  have  been  observed  that  on  the  very 
first  sign  of  gum  had  already  produced  bark 
lesions  two  feet  in  length.    The  significance  of 
this  fact  will  be  apparent  in  connection  with  effi- 
ciency of  inspection.    The  disease  is  unable  to 
make  much  progress  after  the  spring  growth 
starts  and  the  new  bark  growth  begins  to  harden. 

Infection,  for  the  most  part,  takes  place  in  the 
fruit  spurs.  As  previously  stated,  the  first  gum 
noted  in  new  loci  of  infections  is  on  or  associated 
with  fruit-spurs.  Infection  may  take  place  in  the 
blossoms  or  in  unopened  buds  and  is  probably 
transmitted  by  means  of  insects.  Such  infected 
fruit-spurs  carry  the  bacteria  over  the  summer 
and  the  following  winter  the  organisms  again 
become  active  and  progress  into  the  bark  of  the 
main  branch,  where  they  produce  the  results 
already  described. 

Another  and  very  effective  method  of  distrib- 
uting the  disease  organisms  is  by  means  of  prun- 
ing tools.  Numerous  cases  of  infection  by  this 
means  have  been  noted.  A  five-year-old  grove 
was  examined  in  March  of  this  year  in  which 
practically  every  tree  had  from  one  to  ten  prun- 
ing wound  infections.  The  pruning  of  apricot 
trees  is  usually  done  during  the  time  when  both 
the  host  and  the  organism  causing  the  disease 
are    in    ideal    condition    to    produce  infection. 

Naturally  the  question  most  frequently  asked 
by  growers  is  how  to  check  or  prevent  the  dis- 
ease. The  full  answer  cannot  as  yet  be  given. 
However,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  lesions 
can  be  checked  by  methods  similar  to  those 
already  in  practice  in  the  treatment  of  pear 
blight.  Careful  inspections  should  be  made  fre- 
quently during  the  winter  months  and  all  cases 
of  fresh  gum  exudation  treated  by  removing  the 
surrounding  diseased  tissue.  With  some  prac- 
tice, inactive  infected  fruit-spurs  can  be  detected 
and  should  also  be  removed.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  those  on  the  main  branches  and 
trunk,  which  are  more  readily  accessible  and 
where  such  infections  are  more  vital.  In  cases  where  infection  is  abun- 
dant on  the  smaller  limbs  of  trees  which  have  received  only  slight  pruning, 
(Continued  on  page  798.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


OVR  STATE  FARMER. 

THl'JRK  is  current  gossip  in  the  daily  papers 
(which  are  of  course  largely  given  to  that  sort 
of  thing)  that  Governor  Stephens  will  approve 
the  bill  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  grouping  all 
executive  agricultural  agencies  of  the  State  under  a 
single  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  that  he  will  ap- 
point present  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  G. 
H.  Hecke  to  be  our  State  Fanner  in  that  sense  of 
the  words.  We  stated  in  our  issue  of  April  19 
that  we  did  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  stir  up  all  our  great  specialty-producing  farm- 
ing interests  into  a  hasty  pudding  simply  because 
the  politico-academic  experts  desired  it  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  actual  farmers  had  asked 
for  it — but  the  legislature  did  it,  and  we  accept  the 
fact  with  our  accustomed  humility  and  hope  for 
the  best.  And  the  best  thing  about  the  business  so 
far  is  the  report  that  the  Governor  will  appoint  Mr. 
Hecke  to  be  chief-wielder  of  the  pudding  stick, 
for  Mr.  Hecke  has  qualifications  of  which  we  need 
say  no  more  at  this  time  than  that  he  is  a  farmer, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  men  who 
have  used  the  big  stick  on  the  farmers  of  the 
country  for  many  moons  back.  Mr.  Hecke  is  also  a 
broadly  informed  and  experienced  farmer,  and  has 
lands  on  which  he  has  grown  many  crops  of  many 
kinds,  and  he  can  dip  steers  for  ticks  as  easily  as 
grapes  for  raisins.  It  will  take  a  pretty  grouchy 
farmer  to  get  anything  on  Mr.  Hecke;  he  will  even 
have  to  follow  him  in  his  swearing — because,  from 
this  time  od,  everything  in  the  farming  line  will 
be  done  his  way:  "By  Heck!" 

And  so  we  get  great  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  officially  it  will  be  up  to  Mr.  Hecke  to  boss 
the  State  fairs,  milk  the  cows  and  goats,  pedigree 
the  bulls,  de-nature  the  pigs  and  calves,  register 
the  stallions,  vaccinate  the  black-legs,  de-scab  the 
sheep— in  addition  to  killing  the  bugs,  making  the 
bottom  fruit  as  good  as  the  top,  and  other  fruit 
things  which  he  has  been  previously  doing  so  effi- 
ciently. And  so,  whenever  Governor  Stephens  is 
ready,  we  shall  hail  Mr.  Hecke  as  the  greatest 
mixed  farmer  in  California— and  may  all  the  an- 
cient gods  and  goddesses  of  husbandry  help  him  to 
gel  away  with  it! 

MR.  HECKE'S  GREAT  LAY-OUT. 

We  are  personally  aware  of  most  of  the  things 
which  Mr.  Hecke  has  done  since  we  first  saw  him 
as  a  youth  with  light  in  his  eyes,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  we  know  many  things  which  are 
creditable  to  his  doing;  things  also  giving  confi- 
dence and  promise  in  the  things  which  he  is  now 
to  undertake^ — but  we  shall  not  whistle,  with  him 
still  going  deeper  into  the  woods!  It  will  be 
enough  to  speak  now  of  what  we  consider  his 
greatest  official  achievement — the  lay-out  for  the 
Fifty-flrst  Fruit  Growers'  and  Farmers'  Conven- 
tion, to  fill  the  week  of  May  26  to  31,  at  Riverside. 
Our  columns  in  this  and  previous  issues  have  given 
many  details  of  the  things  planned  to  be  done  dur- 
ing those  busy  days,  and  we  now  rise  above  all  the 
windmills  of  horticultural  oratory,  which  are  prom- 


ised to  be  whirling  there,  for  a  bird's-eye  glance  at 
the  whole  affair  in  its  unique  significance. 

Mr.  Hecke  has  been  planning  this  meeting  a.t 
Riverside  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  announced 
to  fly  last  fall,  but  there  were  other  things  in  the 
air  then  chiefly  the  flu.  The  event  has  gained 
breadth  and  richness  in  detail  by  the  postponement. 
We  are  quite  sure,  for  we  have  seen  most  of  them, 
that  the  first  of  the  second  half-century  of  these 
State  conventions  of  fruit  interests  will  be  greatest 
of  all  in  its  breadth  of  scope  and  purposes,  in  the 
extent  of  its  geographical  representation  of  fruit 
production,  and  in  its  probable  influence  upon  fu- 
ture development  of  this  greater  pomological  side 
of  the  continent,  than  any  convocation  hitherto 
arranged  for.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Hecke  could  com- 
pass the  conception  of  such  a  meeting  and  could 
secure  all  the  co-operation  necessary  to  put  it  over 
in  all  the  reach  and  variety  of  its  contents,  gives 
us  the  greatest  confidence  that  he  has  the  power 
and  quality  to  achieve  the  organization  of  all  Cal- 
fornia's  diverse  agricultural  interests — but  we 
promised  not  to  whistle,  with  him  still  in  the  woods. 

PROMOTION    OF  HORTICULTURAL 
BUSINESS. 

To  one  who  studies  the  outlines  of  proposed  pro- 
ceedings which  we  have  given  in  other  columns 
and  in  earlier  issues  it  will  clearly  appear  that  the 
week  will  be  filled  with  straight  business  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  fruit  handling  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  all  kinds  of  fruiting  plants  from  far- 
ther increase  of  pest  introduction  and  distribution. 
These  are  the  lines  which  the  State  should  pursue 
through  its  executive  avenues,  and  they  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  research  and  instructional  lines 
which  the  State  entrusts  to  the  University  and 
academic  persons  generally.  For  several  years  we 
had  to  scream  ourselves  black  in  the  face  because 
horticultural  executives  kept  doing  things  which 
showed  that  they  had  no  conception  that  an  exec- 
utive function  consisted  in  helping  people  to  under- 
stand the  law,  do  business  under  the  law.  and  to 
promote  the  industry  of  those  who  knew  the  law 
and  did  by  it  abide.  Neither  could  they  under- 
stand that  their  purpose  in  arranging  popular  as- 
semblies should  be  not  to  ring  the  bell  for  a  peda- 
gogical performance,  but  to  call  together  the  people 
who  were  doing  business  to  consider  how  busi- 
ness can  be  best  done,  and  declare  what  is  need- 
ful in  law  and  fact  to  do  it  that  way — which  is  the 
safest  and  sanest  promotion  of  industry,  such  as 
the  State  should  undertake.  Mr.  Hecke  has  ap- 
parently proceeded  from  the  right  point  of  view,  for 
he  manifests  in  preparations  for  the  Riverside  con- 
vention a  stronger  grasp  upon  the  business  as- 
pects of  horticultural  production  than  has  ever 
yet  been  secured,  and  he  has  a  greater  list  of  those 
who  are  doing  business  for  producers  than  were 
ever  before  summoned  to  conference.  This  alone 
would  make  the  Riverside  convention  notable. 

PROTECTION  FOR  PLANTS  AND  THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 

Not  less  fundamental  than  businesslike  promo- 
tion of  our  horticultural  industries,  and  perhaps 
more  appealingly  picturesque  than  plain  promo- 
tion, is  universal,  reasonable  and  efficient  effort  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  fruit  pests.  In  this 
line  the  Riverside  convention  promises  to  be  more 
influential  than  any  of  its  fifty  predecessors — pos- 
sibly more  influential  than  all  of  them  put  together. 
In  this  line  Mr.  Hecke  had  a  vision  last  year,  and  it 
will  go  on  the  screen  at  Riverside.  He  conceived  the 
conviction  that  local  quarantines  against  pests  are 
often  unreasonable,  narrow  and  impossible  of  effi- 
ciency— working  as  often  against  as  in  favor  of 
the  states  or  districts  setting  them  up,  when  such 
districts  are  contiguous  and  not  under  martial  law 
with  sentinels  within  calling  distance  of  each  other. 
And  so  he  worked  the  higher  law  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  reason  to  determine  If  there  is  not  some 
way  in  which  a  consensus  of  human  brains  and 
consciences  could  make  the  pathways  of  pest- 
transgressors  harder  than  the  mere  definitions  of 
geography  could  make  them.  Hitherto  our  Pacific 
states  have  been  arraigned  against  each  other  at 
their  boundary  lines — each  trying  to  exclude  the 
other's  pests  and  each  more  or  less  willing  to  un- 
load its  own  pests  upon  the  other  if  they  could  be 


smuggled  over  its  border!  It  is  surely  a  •better 
idea  to  get  plant  growers  and  pest-controllers  in 
all  the  states  to  work  together  against  the  pests 
rather  than  try  to  exclude  one's  neighbors'  pests  b} 
local  quarantine  and  to  get  rid  of  his  own  pests  by 
exportation  to  outside  territory.  The  first  step  to 
ward  an  allied  warfare  against  all  the  pests  is  to 
get  all  pest  fighters  together  to  discuss  policies 
and  compare  methods  and  plan  a  continuous  cam- 
paign so  that  interstate  movement  of  plant  mate 
rials  and  products  may  proceed  safely,  because  all 
such  merchandise  shall  be  made  clean  before  it  is 
allowed  any  movement  at  all  from  the  place  where 
it  is  grown  or  produced.  The  first  broad  move- 
ment toward  such  an  end  is  that  arranged  for 
Riverside  next  week,  where  the  executives  and  ex- 
perts of  our  farthest  western  group  of  states  w  ill 
assemble  at  the  call  of  the  California  State  Com 
missioner  of  Horticulture.  This  fact  alone  will 
constitute  the  Fifty-first  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
greater  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
QUARANTINE. 

Naturally  this  co-operative  work  for  plant  pro- 
tection in  our  group  of  contiguous  states  aligns 
itself  closely  to  the  broader  undertaking  for  na 
tional  protection  against  the  older  and  pest-ridden 
countries  of  Europe- and  Asia — the  national  quar- 
antine, which  is  now  in  operation.  This  under 
taking,  proceeding  vigorously  with  all  the  machin- 
ery of  national  safe  guarding  and  control  of  im- 
ports, will  be  represented  at  .Riverside  by  its  pre- 
siding genius.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
the  first  popular  call  for  national  protection 
against  importation  of  plant  pests  and  diseases 
arose  in  California.  At  the  Second  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  held  in  San  Jose  in  November,  1882,  a 
standing  committee  submitted  a  report  including 
this  special  declaration: 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
the  dreaded  curctilio  and  other  pests,  we  would 
gladly  recommend  a  strict  quarantine  law,  but  it 
would  require  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  go\- 
crnment,  as  every  mail-bag,  express  and  freight 
car  as  well  as  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  from 
China,  Japan  and  the  islands  are  receiving  pack- 
ages of  trees  and  plants  liable,  at  least,  to  contain 
these  obnoxious  pests.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
importations  we  would  require  a  law  as  strict  as 
those  of  some  European  governments  against  the 
phylloxera  (Italy  and  Germany  for  instance)  where 
it  is  positively  forbidden  to  introduce  plants,  cut- 
tings or  scions  by  mail,  express,  freight  or  other- 
wise. So  rigidly  are  their  laws  enforced  that  they 
will  not  allow  packages  of  trees  and  plants  to  pass 
through  in  transit  to  other  countries.  Even  a 
small  package  of  cherry  scions  has  been  returned 
to  this  country,  its  introduction  not  being  per- 
mitted. 

This  declaration  was  not  approved  by  the  con- 
vention. The  discussion  showed  that  it  was  not 
considered  strong  enough,  and  that  an  appeal  for 
B  national  quarantine  might  prevent  the  enactment 
of  a  state  quarantine  which  it  was  designed  to  set 
up  and  which  was  afterwards  established.  For 
many  years  this  apprehension  of  danger  in  trusting 
to  a  national  quarantine  prevailed,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  experience  showed  that  the  co-oper- 
ation of  national  quarantine  and  state  quarantine, 
as  ably  administered  in  California  by  Mr.  Maskew . 
constituted  a  complete  system  of  protection  which 
the  state  working  alone  could  not  have  so  effect- 
ively realized.  And  thus  it  was  that  California, 
although  for  a  long  time  distrustful  of  an  appeal 
unto  Caesar  at  Washington  for  protection  against 
importation  of  pests,  preferred  to  trust  to  its  own 
exclusion  acts,  really  did  have  the  first  definite 
conception  of  systematic  and  widereaching  national 
quarantine,  and  has  recently  upheld  its  operation 
most  strenuously  and  is  to  renew  its  declaration 
of  faith  and  works  in  national  lines  at  the  River- 
side convention.  This  discussion  becomes  especial- 
ly timely  from  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  has  learned 
by  experience  that  so  many  pests  are  arriving  upon 
imports  which  have  passed  inspection  by  foreign 
governmental  experts,  that  he  has  clapped  an  ex 
elusion  act  upon  all  growing  plants  and  nursery 
trees  from  abroad  after  June  1  next,  while  certain 
florists'  root-stocks,  bulbs,  cuttings  and  scions 
must  have  a  special  permit  for  each  importation 
It  thus  appears  that  the  growers  of  1882  did  not 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  spunk  which  Uncle 
Sam  could  manifest  when  he  became  thoroughly 
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Good  Positions  for  Live  Wires. 


We  can  use  a  few  more  red-blooded,  dead-ln-earnest 
men  in  our  circulation  department,  attending  to  our 
renewals  and  securing  new  subscriptions. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  a  con- 
vincing talker  and  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  we  can 
use  you.  We  give  you  proper  training  and  bang-up 
support. 

Straight  salary ;  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Must  have  a  machine  and  be  free  to  travel.  If  Inter- 
ested, a  letter  telling  about  .yourself  will  bring  full 
particulars.     Better  investigate. 


roiled  over  impositions  practiced  upon  him.  He  is 
surely  on  to  his  job  now  and  it  seems  thoroughly 
reasonable  that  rather  than  fall  heir  to  all  the 
world  pests  which  have  not  arrived,  the  United 
States  should  grow  pest-free  plants  for  Americans 
to  plant  and  importations  for  local  propagation  of 
novelties  of  foreign  origin  should  only  be  admitted 
through  fully  guarded  channels. 

POINTERS  FOR  THIS  ISSUE. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  an- 
nouncement on  page  802  of  this  issue  of  the  coming 
of  eastern  agricultural  leaders  for  conference  with 
California  farmers.  These  visitors  are  representa- 
tives of  the  "temple  builders"  of  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  at  Washington,  whose 
purposes  and  undertakings  we  have  frequently 
mentioned  in  these  columns.  Meetings  at  Modesto 
and  San  Jose  are  well  placed,  but  two  days  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  two  places  for  meeting  are  wholly  and 
woefully  insufficient  to  make  these  distinguished 
visitors  and  California  farmers  mutually  know  each 
other.  At  the  very  least  six  assemblies  properly 
placed  geographically  and  at  least  a  month's  time 
to  make  the  occasions  popularly  known,  should 
have  been  California's  quota  of  attention.  How- 
ever, such  inadequacy  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
Californians  should  make  a  rush  for  their  visitors 
at  Modesto  and  San  Jose. 

Another  very  significant  thing  in  this  issue  is 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  brief  and  pointed  state- 
ments about  fertilizers  and  fertilization  by  Dr.  C. 
B.  Lipman  of  the  University  College  of  Agriculture 
whose  research  and  reasoning  on  soil  science  and 
plant  nutrition  are  attracting  attention  everywhere. 
Not  only  is  soil  science  one  of  the  newest  of  our 
sciences,  but,  judged  by  its  current  progress  in  the 
understanding  of  its  philosophy  and  agencies,  it 
is  getting  away  from  its  own  past  so  fast  that  it 
has  to  repudiate  its  own  contentions  of  a  decade 
ago.  A  soil  chemist  and  bacteriologist  hardly 
dares  to  take  a  nap  for  fear  he  would  not  be  able 
to  recognize  his  own  science  on  awakening!  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  persuaded  Dr.  Lipman 
to  write  down  a  few  things  to  help  us  all  to  get 
away  as  fast  as  we  can  from  notions  which  are 
becoming  obsolete  and  the  science  which  keeps 
him  always  awake! 

The  next  thing  is  not  a  pointer  but  an  issue 
we  wish  to  point  out.  We  received  a  letter  the 
other  day  from  a  friend,  to  whom  we  personally 
wrote  for  some  special  information,  which  included 
this  sentence:  "I  note  with  pleasure  that  you  are 
revising  your  'California  Fruits.'  I  was  told  re- 
cently that  you  had  discontinued  the  publication 
of  this  work  and  am  glad  to  know  that  this  infor- 
mation was  wrong." 

That  surely  did  give  us  a  jolt.  Discontinue  doing 
the  biggest  thing  we  ever  did?  Well,  we  guess  not! 
Twenty  thousand  people  already  have  this  book 
and  twenty  thousand  more  are  now  waiting  for  it! 
Of  course  we  discontinued  printing  the  Seventh  Edi- 
Hon  because  we  can  now  make  a  better  one — 
which  the  Eighth  Edition  will  surely  be.  We  are 
getting  into  the  manuscript  the  very  last  and  best 
of  everything  In  California  fruit  growing,  and  ex- 
pect the  printers  will  be  through  with  it  before  the 
rains  begin  this  fall.  Then  we  are  going  out  on 
the  trail  of  the  fellow  who  told  our  friend  it  was 
not  coming! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Most  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Not  Blooming  or  Not  Setting? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  prune  orchard  at  Hop- 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Orchards 
north  have  a  very  good  stand;  orchards  on  the 
south  have  a  very  good  stand;  and  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  the  orchards  on  the  east  side  have  a 
very  good  stand.  But  there  are  some  other  or- 
chards on  the  west  side,  as  well  as  my  own,  that 
have  no  blossoms  at  all.  There  was  no  frost  in 
that  neighborhood  during  blossoming  time,  neither 
were  there  any  serious  rains.  I  am  therefore  en- 
tirely unable  to  know  what  to  do  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  me  to 
the  end  that  I  may  make  an  examination  and  later 
report  so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  what  is  the  dif- 
ficulty?— G.  A.,  San  Francisco. 

We  take  it  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 


"had  no  blossoms  at  all,"  but  that  you  had  none 
which  set  fruit.  Non-appearance  of  blossoms  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  youth  of  trees  or  to  over-stimula- 
tion, which  may  postpone  maturity  and  prevent 
manifestation  of  it  in  the  effort  to  bear  fruit.  This 
is  rather  rare  and  of  limited  duration.  Failure  of 
blossoms  to  set  fruit  is  more  common  and  appar- 
ently proceeds  from  several  causes,  viz.:  poor  soil 
and  scant  moisture  the  preceding  season,  which 
prevents  the  formation  of  strong  fruit  buds;  lack 
of  pollination  owing  to  water-soaking  of  blossoms 
or  weather  preventing  service  by  pollinating  in- 
sects; lack  of  cross-pollination  (when  the  variety 
needs  it)  because  of  absence  of  other  pollinators  or 
lack  of  coincidence  with  such  bloom  when  such 
trees  are  adjacent;  killing  by  frost  of  blossoms 
otherwise  fit  for  functioning;  occurrence  of  in- 
sects, like  thrip,  which  may  destroy  the  floral  parts, 
or  of  fungi,  which  may  detach  the  flowers  from 
their  normal  connection.  It  will  require  careful 
scrutiny  into  such  determinators  of  effective  bloom- 
ing to  ascertain  why  any  lot  of  trees  fails  to  set 
fruit  while  other  groups  of  trees,  presumably  of  the 
same  kind  and  variety,  are  bearing  well,  on  similar 
soil,  identical  weather  conditions  and  corresponding 
stimulation  of  growth  by  manuring,  pruning,  culti- 
vation, etc.  It  is  possible  that  variations  in  hand- 
ling of  the  soil  and  the  trees  may  account  for  dif- 
ferences in  performance. 

How  Many  Farmers  Make  a  Thousand? 

To  the  Editor:  How  many  farmers  are  there  in 
the  United  States  and  in  California?  How  many 
farmers  are  there  in  California  who  may  be  called 
small  farmers,  whose  income  from  farms  which 
they  cultivate  for  a  livelihood  is  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  net  cash — not  taking  into  account  the  food 
and  shelter  they  derive  directly  from  their  farms? 
If  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  exactly,  can 
you  give  me  approximate  information  on  these 
points? — J.  C.  M.,  Modesto. 

We  cannot  tell  how  many  farmers  clear  a  thou- 
sand dollars— either  on  large  farms  or  small,  for 
limited  net  income  is  not  restricted  to  small  farms. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  area,  for  price-fixing  and 
tax-fixing  fall  like  the  rains  upon  the  place  be- 
neath and  sometimes  the  more  a  man  has  the  less 
he  is  able  to  keep  dry.  It  is  possible  that  through 
the  awakened  interest  in  farm  economics,  the  U.  S. 
Census  which  is  to  be  taken  next  year  may  be 
able  to  draw  a  lot  of  important  data  from  the  in- 
come-reports which  the  revenue  officials  are  se- 
curing from  farmers  of  all  sizes,  to  see  whether 
they  measure  up  to  income-taxation  or  not.  Un- 
less this  can  be  done,  we  can  see  no  way  in  which 
such  generalizations  as  you  desire  can  be  any- 
thing more  than  guesses. 

As  for  the  number  and  sizes  of  farms,  the  Cen- 
sus gets  them  and  there  will  be  a  new  gathering 
next  year,  to  be  published  probably  several  years 
later.  The  only  thing  now  available  is  that  of  the 
Census  of  1910,  as  follows: 


U.  S. 

California 

6,361,502 

88,107 

50,135 

4,693 

500  to  999  "   

125,295 

5.119 

260  to  499  "   

443,984 

7,862 

175  to  259  '*   

534,191 

4,689 

100  to  174  "   

1,516,286 

12,015 

50  to    99  "   

1,438,069 

10,680 

20  to    49  "   

1,414,376 

20,614 

10  to    19  "   

504,123 

11,932 

3  to     9  •  "   

317,010 

9,324 

18,023 

1,269 

Will  Pajamas  Kill  Palms? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  very  tall  palm  tree  and 
have  planted  Virginia  creepers  around  it.  Some 
tell  me  it  will  kill  the  tree.  Please  tell  me  if  it 
will  hurt  the  tree  or  not? — Subscriber,  Knights 
Ferry. 

So  long  as  your  creepers  confine  their  cover ing 
to  the  trunk  they  are  not  likely  to  injure  the  palm, 
but  if  they  take  to  enveloping  the  crown  of  leaves 
above  the  trunk,  they  will  rob  it  of  air  and  sunlight; 
reduce  its  vigor,  and  probably  will  eventually  kill 
it  and  transform  it  into  a  high  trellis  for  their 
own  uses.  When  it  reaches  this  condition  you  will 
probably  have  ceased  to  mourn  for  the  palm  and 
have  taken  to  enjoying  the  lofty  masses  of  the 
creeper.  The  distress  will  come  to  you  and  to  your 
neighbors  while  the  palm  is  struggling  with  Its 
implacable  invader.  Such  palms  always  remind 
us  of  the  ancient  sculpture  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons 
wrestling  with  the  snakes — a  most  distressing  ob- 
ject.   The  Virginia  creeper  is  too  heavy  a  vine  to 


have  a  chance  at  a  palm.  A  light  vine,  like  Boston 
ivy,  or  Kenilworth  ivy,  and  many  others,  is  a  more 
reasonable  pantalooning  for  a  palm  and  the  effect 
of  such  trousering  may  be  very  pretty,  but  one 
should  never  forget  that  a  palm  has  as  good  a  leg 
as  a  Scotchman  and  has  as  good  a  right  to  havp  it 
admired,  not  obscured. 

Darkling  Beetles  on  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  insects  that  have 
been  destroying  my  young  tomato  plants.  The  cut 
worms  are  also  very  harmful.  As  I  am  planting 
about  fifteen  acres  in  tomatoes  I  would  like  to 
know  the  name  of  these  insects  and  also  a  way  in 
which  to  exterminate  them. — J.  G.,  Novate 

The  small  black  beetles  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  are  Blapstinus  rufipes — we  are  not 
swearing  about  it:  that  is  their  real  name.  But  they 
have  been  making  tomato  growers  swear  about  them 
because  they  have  been  attacking  young  tomato 
plants  at  setting  out  in  the  field  in  the  bay  region 
for  several  years.  They  can  be  killed  by  dusting 
the  plants  with  lead  arsenate  powder  or  by  spray- 
ing them  with  lead  arsenate  paste,  one  pound  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  They  can  be  prevented 
from  injuring  the  plants  by  wrapping  the  base  and 
stem  of  the  plants  in  six-inch  squares  of  newspaper 
when  planting  out.  They  soon  outgrow  this  wrap- 
ping both  ways  and  escape  the  beetles.  Cut-worms 
are  poisoned  by  scattering  the  bran-arsenic-mo- 
lassses  mixture  upon  the  plants  and  adjacent 
ground,  as  has  frequently  been  described  in  these 
columns. 

Blister-Mite  on  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  some  leaves  from 
young  pear  trees,  which  have  been  operated  on  by 
blister  mite,  I  think.  Is  it  considered  good  practice 
to  try  to  treat  such  trees  thus  late  in  the  season, 
and  if  so,  how?  I  have  often  seen  it  before,  but 
never  have  known  any  one  to  treat  it  thus  late. 
The  trees  are  otherwise  healthy  and  growing  well, 
and  but  a  portion  of  the  orchard  is  thus  attacked. 
— Grower,  Templeton. 

You  are  right.  It  is  blister  mite  and  no  late 
spraying  can  reach  them.  They  will  do  no  more 
harm  this  year  and  the  injury  will  probably  be 
only  fractional  reduction  of  leaf  action  as  you 
probably  have  not  much  fruit  to  be  blemished. 
They  must  be  hit  next  spring  (as  the  buds  arc 
swelling  and  loosening  their  scales)  with  lime  sul- 
phur. 

Dieback  of  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  sample  of  almond  twigs 
killed  by  some  cause.  Please  tell  me  what  killed 
them  and  the  remedy  for  the  evil  if  any.  The  kill- 
ing occurs  at  closing  of  blooming  time. — W.  M  H., 
Antelope. 

It  seems  to  be  a  die-back  from  some  cause  which 
the  specimens  do  not  reveal.  It  involves  shoots 
one  and  two  years  old.  No  signs  of  pest  or  local 
manifestation  of  disease  are  discernible  and  death  * 
occurred  previously,  although  you  did  not  notice 
it  until  growth  started  this  spring.  It  looks  lik< 
the  result  of  adverse  soil  or  moisture  conditions 
last  year. 


California  Weather  Record. 

Tho  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  Wtralshed 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the.  week 
ending  May  20,  1910. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


Past  Seasonal  Normal  

Stations —             Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  lowest 

Eureka                         1.12  30.47  44.14  «8  44 

Red  Bluff   02  26.18  24.24  98  SB 

Sacramento   01  17.20  19.73  86  48 

San  Francisco                0  25.64  21.88  67  50 

San  Jose   01  18.87  16.49  80  M 

Fresno                            0  6.80  9.42  88  48 

San  Lola  Obispo  ...      0  17.90  20.06  72  10 

Los  Angeles                    0  8.40  15.46  72  ~>l 

San  Diego                       0  8.43  9.87  66  58 

Winnemucca  02  6.32  7.43  90  »H 

Reno                               it  8.46  10.06  81*  4<» 

Ton. .pah   O  1.84  9.31  76  It 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertilization- -/. 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology,  University  of  California. 


What  Constitutes  a  Fertiliser  1 

The  problem  of  fertilizers  and  their 
application  to  soils,  as  it  stands  today, 
is  essentially  a  practical  one.  The 
truly  scientific  phases  of  it  which  are 
being  studied  have  not  yet  progressed 
far  enough  to  allow  of  much  applica- 
tion of  their  results.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  most  rules  and  standards 
in  fertilizer  practice  and  in  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  must  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary.  This  includes,  of  course, 
the  determination  of  what  constitutes 
a  fertilizer  material.  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  true  beyond  a  peradventure 
that  the  final  decision  in  such  matters 
must  remain  with  the  scientific  inves- 
tigator of  soil-and-plant  problems. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  he  has 
delved  so  deeply  into  the  subject  as  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties and  pitfalls  which  inhere  in  it, 
and  thus  knowing  the  limitations  of  it 
can  prescribe  with  much  greater  pre- 
cision and  justice  then  anyone  else 
what  should  be  adopted  as  a  guide  or 
guides.  I  am  assuming  this  conclu- 
sion to  be  axiomatic;  and  in  accord- 
ance therewith  without  bias  or  preju- 
dice, and  with  no  recollection  of  for- 
mer definitions,  if  any  exist,  I  have 
attempted  to  draw  up  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  fertilizer  and  what  materials 
may  be  included  under  that  head. 
Essential  Qualities  and  Characters. 
A  fertilizer  is  any  substance,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  given  below, 
which  furnishes  to  the  soil  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  chemical  ele- 
ments— nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium, sulphur,  and  calcium;  or  which 
furnishes  organic  matter.  The  sub- 
stances containing  the  chemical  ele- 
ments named  must,  in  addition,  pos- 


sess the  following  qualifications: 

1.  They  must  contain  as  simples,  if 
largely  insoluble  in  water,  no  less 
than  the  following  percentages  of 
their  respective  elements  or  com- 
pounds: 3  per  cent  nitrogen;  20  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid;  20  per  cent  pot- 
ash; 20  per  cent  sulphur,  and  35  per 
cent  calcium  (lime). 

2.  They  must  contain  as  simples,  if 
largely  soluble  in  water,  no  less  than 
5  per  cent  nitrogen  (as  nitrate  or  as 
ammonia),  or  5  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  or  5  per  cent  of  potash.  Sulphur 
and  calcium  materials  do  not  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  need 
to  be  delimited  in  accordance  with 
solubility. 

3.  In  either  insoluble  or  soluble 
form  a  material  to  be  a  fertilizer  must 
not  be  poisonous  to  plants  even  when 
applied  in  large  quantities  such  as 
1000  pounds  per  acre  for  the  soluble 
and  ten  tons  per  acre  for  the  insol- 
uble. This  does  not  include  sulphur, 
which  should  preferably  not  be  ap- 
plied even  in  the  form  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  at  rates  exceeding  100  pounds 
per  acre. 

4.  A  material  to  be  a  fertilizer  must, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  qualities, 
possess  a  more  or  less  fine  or  pow- 
dery consistency  so  as  to  allow  of 
facile  distribution  in  the  soil;  and  it 
must  be  of  a  nature  to  allow  free 
handling  without  danger  to  man  or 
animals. 

5.  An  organic  material  to  be  a  fer- 
tilizer must  either  contain  at  least 
the  quantities  of  any  one  of  the  ele- 
ments above  indicated  in  either  sol- 
uble or  insoluble  form,  or  must  be  of 
a  nature  which  is  readily  decomposed 
in  the  soil  (four  to  eight  weeks  in  the 
summer)  and  preferably  carrying  a 


large  bacterial  population.  Even  or- 
ganic substances  containing  3  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  mostly  insoluble  in 
water,  must  be  of  a  nature  to  decom- 
pose readily  as  above  indicated  if 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  fertil- 
izer material. 

enumeration  of  Fertilizers. 
In  accordance  with  these  definitions, 
the  following  common  substances  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  fertilizers  or 
as  sources  of  serviceable  organic 
matter: 

NITROGENOUS  MATERIALS. 

Sodium  Nitrate  Linseed  Meal 

Ammonium  sulphate  Fish  meal 

Ammonium  nitrate  Kin?  crab 
Ammonium  phosphate  Rape  meal 

Calcium  nitrate  Guano 

Cyanamid  Bat  guano 

Cottonseed  meal  Slaughterhouse  tankage 

Dried  blood  (All  varieties) 

Fish  scrap  Garbage  tankage 

Castor  Pomace  Meat  meal 

Horn  meal  Hoof  meal 

Acidulated  leather  Wood  and  Hair  waste 

PHOSPHATIC  MATERIALS. 

Raw  ground  phos-  Acid  phosphate 

phate  rock  Double  acid  phosphate 

Phosphatic  marl  Steamed  ground  bone 

Raw  ground  bone  Bone  tankage 

Bone  black  Dissolved  bone 

Bone  ash  Apatite 
Basic  -lair 

POTASH  MATERIALS. 

Potassium  Chloride  Potassium  Nitrate 

Potassium  Carbonate  Double  Manure  Salts 

Kainite  Camallite 

Kieserite  Kelp  Ash 

Kelp  Char  Dried  Kelp 

Wood  Ashes  Plant  Ash 

Manure  Ash  Brine  Residues 

Cement  Plant  Potash  Lencite  or  other  min- 

Blast  Furnace  Potash  erals  with  at  least 

Potassium  Sulphate  20  per  cent  potash. 

Also  potassium  -magnesium  carbonate  and 
sulphate. 

SULPHUR  MATERIALS. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  Sulphide  minerals 

Calcium  sulphate  Any  of  the  sulphates 

Sodium  sulphate  mentioned  in  other 

Magnesium  Sulphate  lists. 

CALCIUM  MATERIALS. 

Calcium  oxide  Calcium  Carbonate 

(quick  lime)  (ground  limestone) 


Calcium  hydrate  or  air  slaked  lime), 

(water  slaked  lime) 

SOLUBLE    CALCIUM  MATERIALS. 
Gypsum  Calcium  nitrate 

ORGANIC  M  \  tkrials. 
Barnyard  Manure         Horse  Manure 
Cow  Manure  Hog  Manure 

Sheep  Manure  Goat  Manure 

Poultry  Manure  Green  Plant  Tissue 

Legume  Straws  \  Sewage  Sludge 

It  may  transpire  through  present 
and  future  investigations  that  the  car- 
riers of  other  elements  than  those 
above  considered  may  have  to  be 
properly  included  among  fertilizer 
materials  whether  those  elements  be 
essential  to  plant  growth  or  not,  but 
thus  far,  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant 
for  going  farther  than  I  have  gone 
above.  At  the  same  time,  the  limita- 
tions drawn  above  will  rule  out  such 
fake  materials  as  bacterized  peat, 
dried  peat,  solutions  carrying  ferti- 
lizer elements,  cultures,  etc. 

Valuation  of  Fertilizers. 

Prices  on  fertilizer  materials  should 
be  regulated  as  follows: 

L  There  should  be  a  schedule  of 
prices  on  water-soluble  ingredients 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  on  the 
insoluble  materials.  A  schedule  for 
each  is  to  be  made  up  by  a  national 
committee  of  soil  and  industrial  ex- 
perts. 

2.  Organic  matter  containing  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  mostly 
insoluble,  should  be  valued  only  for 
the  organic  matter.  An  appropriate 
schedule  for  these  is  likewise  to  be 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  experts 
which  could  allow  a  small  additional 
value  for  soluble  quantities  of  the 
five  elements  above  considered  which 
they  contain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Spraying  for  Thrips  Larvae 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"I  was  a  bit  late  spraying  for  thrips 
larvae  on  the  west  side  and  shall  suf- 
fer for  it,"  said  Egbert  H.  Smith  of 
Napa,  who  has  made  a  practice  of 
spraying  for  the  larvae  for  years,  par- 
ticularly on  Imperials.  He  has  90 
acres  in  orchard — prunes  and  cherries 
chiefly.  He  said  further,  "I  ran  a 
band  of  sheep  on  my  French  and  Im- 
perials on  the  home  side  of  the  creek. 
Started  in  the  fall  and  kept  them 
there  all  winter  till  February  and 
then  plowed.  They  ran  in  the  orchard 
every  morning  during  the  winter  and 
I  took  them  off  in  the  afternoon  and 
they  were  bedded  with  an  even  ration 
of  silage  and  roughage.  Where  I  ran 
the  sheep  I  had  no  thrips  and  no 
larvae  and  have  a  good  crop  of  prunes. 
Of  course  I  wouldn't  attach  any  im- 
portance to  this  till  it  is  tried  out 
further,  for  it  may  be  only  a  coinci- 
dence, or  it  may  be  due  to  other  con- 
ditions, but  those  are  the  facts."  We 
asked  how  the  ground  turned  up  after 
all  that  tramping. 

"The  Soil  Turned  Over  Nicely," 

He  told  us,  "and  worked  down  into 
a  good  useful  mulch.  How  about  the 
other  side  of  the  creek?  Well,  I  had 
plenty  of  thrips  there.  I  did  not 
spray  for  the  adults,  but  started  on 
the  Imperials  for  the  larvae — a  bit 
too  late.  The  quarter  I  sprayed  first 
has  a  good  crop  and  very  little  dam- 
age was  done  to  buds,  but  the  quarter 
I  sprayed  last  has  few  prunes  and  a 
lot  of  bud  injury.  It  is  very  notice- 
able.. We  got  it  bad  from  the  larvae 
this  year  all  right.  After  this  I  am 
going  to  spray  for  the  adults  and  then 
twice  for  the  larvae.  It  was  a  bad 
year.  The  adults  came  out — not  as 
they  do  some  years  but  stringing 
alonir  over  a  long  period.  The  larvae 
are  doing  the  same;  they  have  also 
had  an  extraordinarily  long  inning — 
in  fact  there  are  still  some  left  (May 
»)." 

When  to  Spray  for  the  Larvae. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  he  has  the  best 


success  in  spraying  for  the  larvae  by 
waiting  till  all  tb«>  bloom  petals  have 
fallen  from  the  French.  With  the  Im- 
perials, however,  he  sprays  before  the 
bloom  is  entirely  off  and  gets  them 
where  there  are  so  many  hiding  at 
that  time,  in  the  crevices  of  the  little 
husks.  With  regard  to  cherries,-  if 
possible  he  likes  to  spray  them  in  the 


bud,  then  later  if  necessary  for  the 
larvae.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  anyone  else  had  depastured 
their  cover  crop  with  sheep,  and 
if  so,  what  results  were  noticeable, 
both  with  regard  to  thrips  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Smith's 
soil  is  a  strong  silty  clay-loam, 
and  he  was  fortunate  this  year 
to  get  it  plowed  when  he  did.  He 
works  his  place  with  a  Holt  "Midget." 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  a  sheep- 
keeper  on  sandy  loam  or  adobe  if  this 
practice  of  depasturing  has  been  tried 
out. 


THINNING  SUGAR  PRUNES. 

To  the  Editor:  What  do  you  know 
about  three  and  four-year-old  sugar 
prunes?  My  mother  has  ten  acres 
and  the  trees  are  loaded  Would  you 
advise  thinning  and  pruning  or  just 
thinning?— S.  B.  S.,  Los  Gatos. 

It  would  not  hurt  to  check  such 
precocious  young  trees  with  judicious 
tipping  back  and  then  thin  the  bal- 
ance. The  claim  has  several  times 
been  made  that  this  treatment  (cut- 
ting back  in  May)  results  in  a  very 
shy  year  following.  But  where  such  a 
heavy  crop  sets  on  a  young  tree,  we 
have  noticed  that  the  following  year 
is  generally  light.  If  those  long 
whips  full  of  fruit  are  not  lightened 
they  will  break  off  anyway  (for  the 
"Sugar"  is  such  brittle  wood).  Thin- 
ning fruit  on  young  Sugars  would  pay 
such  a  year  as  this  even  on  older 
trees  if  they  are  to  size  up.  For  a 
90-100  Sugar  is  about  all  skin  and 
bone. 


Southern  California  is  looking  for  a 
20,000  ton  walnut  crop. 


Top  Dress  vrith  Nitrate   

Plenty  of  Nitrate 
in  Chile 

The  total  amount  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  in  the  vast  Chilean 
Deposits  is 

720,000,000  Tons 

At  the  present  rate  of  the  world's 
consumption,  these  deposits  i«tU1 
supply  Nitrate  for 

300  Years 

Shipping  conditions  are  rap  idly 
improving.  American  farmers 
should  learn  the  FACTS  about  the 
Nitrate  Supply.  Write  for  informa- 
tion. 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  Cal. 


1919  PRUNE  CROP  MAY  CREATE  NEW  RECORD. 


(Written    for  Pacific   Rural  TreM.) 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Napa  and  Sonoma  districts,  in  the  Sac- 
ramento and  in  the  Lower  San  Joaquin,  the  prune  crop  promises  well. 
We  have  heard  complaints  of  a  light  crop  and  in  a  very  few  locations 
have  seen  them,  but  plenty  of  others  are  very  heavy.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  prune  crop  of  1919  created  a  new  record.  Imperials 
seem  to  be  running  lighter,  but  Sugar  and  Robes  are  full  where  last  year 
they  were  scarce.  The  thrips'  larvae  did  a  lot  of  damage  in  some 
places  and  we  are  doubtless  in  for  a  heavy  June  drop.  We  have  seen 
orchards  where  such  a  heavy  drop  will  be  of  benefit  by  improving  the 
quality. 

One  can  already  see  a  lot  of  prunes  that  will  drop  off  and  the  crop 
will  still  be  good.  The  fruit  is  well  distributed  over  the  trees  in  the 
prune  sections — evenly  enough  to  insure  good  quality.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion that  always  pans  out  the  fruit  at  harvest  time  and  we  wonder  where 
they  all  come  from.  Even  the  orchards  that  were  called  light  had, 
some  of  them,  very  nice  crops  of  fruit  on.  We  didn't  expect  an  over- 
whelming crop — didn't  want  it,  but  we  have  a  crop  that  will  produce 
quality  and  the  young  orchards  now  coming  in  will  give  an  increased 
total  yield. 

E.  D.  Petray  of  Healdsburg  reports  50  per  cent  on  French  and  75 
per  cent  on  Imperials.  We  were  in  this  orchard  this  week,  and  perhaps 
compared  with  last  year  this  estimate  is  correct.  But  he  has  a  mighty 
nice  crop  on  that  young  orchard  and  so  have  Baker  and  Shaw,  next  to 
him,  and  the  man  next  to  them — probably  two  and  a  half  tons  dry  to 
the  acre  on  10-year-old  trees.  Percy  Northrup,  nearer  Santa  Rosa,  will 
have  well  over  three  tons  dry  to  the  acre  on  his  15  acres  of  12-year-old 
trees.  The  thrips  or  something  took  them  all  last  year.  This  year  he 
sprayed  twice  and  has  a  nice  crop  and  the  trees  are  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. T.  E.  Curtis  lost  his  crop  last  year,  apparently  from  thrips.  He  is 
on  Dry  Creek  at  Healdsburg — has  20  acres  of  orchard  here  that  looks 
like  five  tons  dry  to  the  acre.  He  sprayed  three  times  for  thrips  this  year, 
and  unless  the  June  drop  is  excessive,  he  will  get  5  tons.  Three  men 
in  Napa  county  report  an  estimate  of  the  largest  crop  they  ever  had. 

We  met  H.  C.  Dunlap,  Managing  Director  of  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  on  our  trip  through.  He  said,  "We  have  a  nice 
crop  of  prunes  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  I  believe  this  year's  yield 
will  tot  up  to  250,000,000  for  the  State." 

Everywhere  the  old  trees  are  making  some  nice  new  growth — some- 
thing we  were  very  shy  of  last  year. 
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Proper  Housing  Increases  Hog  Profits 

■  HsMHb^BW  —  — 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten. 


after fioor 


ROPER  HOUSING  is  es- 
s  e  n  tial  to  successful 
swine  production.  Hogs 
are  not  so  well  protected 
with  natural  coverings 
as  most  domestic  ani- 
mals. They  are  quite 
susceptible  to  the  unfavorable  influ- 
ences of  dampness,  cold,  heat  and 
■drafts,  and  if  they  are  not  protected 
from  these  elements  it  will  be  at  the 
-expense  of  their  maintenance.  If  they 
are  too  hot  in  summer  or  too  cold  in 
winter  they  will  use  up  flesh  or  feed 
•which  otherwise  would  be  turned  into 
gain  and  profit. 

Yet,  how  few  farmers  realize  this! 
As  a  general  rule  hogs  receive  the 
least  consideration,  so  far  "as  housing 
is  concerned,  of  any  farm  animals. 
This  certainly  seems  strange  when 
the  returns  from  hogs,  properly  cared 
for,  are  greater  than  from  any  other 
kind  of  livestock,  and  they  can  be 
provided  with  proper  protection  at  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

Costly  buildings  are  not  essential 
here  in  California;  in  fact,  they  should 
"be  discouraged  if  it  is  expected  to 
make  the  venture  pay,  for  they  load 
the  owner  down  with  a  big  handicap 
in  the  way  of  money  uselessly  tied 
tip.  Some  of  the  best  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  State— plants  that 
are  raising  the  finest  pure-bred  stock 
and  are  showing  the  best  profit — have 
buildings  that  are  very  ordinary  in 
appearance  and  cheap  to  build.  They 
are  homemade,  and  any  farmer  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  can  duplicate  them. 
The  Chief  Requirements. 

"What  sort  of  a  house 
shall  I  build  for  my  hogs?" 
is  the  question  naturally 
raised,  and  to  answer  it 
■we  should  consider  the  es- 
sentials of  a  satisfactory 
house. 

First  of  all,  it  should 
provide  protection  from 
heat,  cold,  wind  and  rain. 
In  California  sows  farrow 
almost  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  pigs  born  during 
the  winter  months  demand 
warm  shelter.  Also  grow- 
ing and  mature  stock  will 
make  good  use  of  a  pro- 
tected sleeping  bed,  and 
will  thrive  best  when  not 
compelled  to  shiver  from 
cold,  and  thus  burn  up 
feed  which  should  be  used 
in  making  flesh  or  fat. 
Equal  protection  is  needed 
from  summer  sun,  for  hogs  actually 
suffer  more  from  the  heat  of  summer 
than  from  the  cold  of  winter.  A  high 
temperature  dulls  the  appetite,  and 
hogs  often  die  under  the  direct  rays  of 
the  summer  sun. 

Light,  ventilation  and  sanitation  are 
necessary.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  hogs, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  attend- 
ant in  feeding  and  caring  for  them. 
The  house  should  be  serviceable  so 
that  it  can  be  used  every  day  in  the 
year;  durable,  so  that  it  will  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  constant  usage  and 
last  for  a  long  time;  reasonable  in 
cost,  so  that  the  overhead  will  not  be 
too  great.  If  it  is  of  a  neat  design  and 
attractively  painted,  it  will  have  an 
advertising  value  which  will  mean 
much  to  the  breeder  of  registered 
stock. 

Movable  vs.  Centralized  Honses. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  hog 
houses:  the  small,  handy,  individual, 
movable  kind,  and  the  large,  central- 
ized, community  or  stationary  build- 
ing. Each  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. With  the  centralized 
house  less  labor  is  required  for  feed- 
ing; closer  attention  can  be  given 
sows  if  several  are  farrowing  at  a 
time;  the  exposure  of  the  herdsman 
is  less;  the  lighting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating can  be  regulated  better;  less 
equipment  is  necessary,  and  the  dura- 
bility is  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiastic 
owners  of  individual  houses  insist  that 
they  have  many  advantages  not  pos- 
sible with  the  big  houses.  They  are 
easy  to  build,  and  can  be  quickly 


Undoubtedly  the  material  would  cost 
more  today,  but  by  utilizing  lumber 
to  be  found  on  the  average  farm  the 
cost  may  be  kept  down.  The  making 
of  a  house  is  so  simple  that  any  far- 
mer who  is  handy  with  tools  can  do 
the  work  with  the  aid  of  the  accom- 
panying elevation  plans,  and  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  lumber: 


Iowa  gable  roof  house  in  summer  service.    Side  and  end  view,  with  doors  open  for  shade. 


moved.  This  movable  feature  is  im- 
portant. The  houses  can  be  pulled 
from  one  field  to  another  when  pas- 
ture or  water  gives  out,  or  a  change 
is  desired.  They  furnish  protection 
from  disease;  economize  fencing  to 
greater  advantage;  encourage  exer- 
cise when  necessary;  keep  the  sow 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  at  far- 
rowing time;  provide  for  more  uni- 
form development  of  suckling  pigs 
and  less  danger  from  loss;  allow  the 
segregation  of  developing  boars.  San- 
itary advantages  are  greater,  in  that 
surroundings  may  be  changed  quickly. 


i  of  a  centralized  house  with  several 
movable  houses.  Then  the  large  house 
can  be  used  as  a  farrowing  house,  and 
the  movable  houses  in  the  isolation 
of  sows  with  litters,  getting  them  out 
on  pasture  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  sow  may  have  green  feed  and  the 
pigs  exercise.  Such  a  system  is  fol- 
lowed on  most  large  plants,  but  the 
beginner  who  must  start  with  only 
one  type  will  get  better  results  from 
the  movable  house. 

There  are  two  common  styles  of 
the  movable  house — the  gable  roof 
and  the  A  shape  house.    Both  have 


1  4  in.  x  4  in.  x  16  ft. 

4  2  in.  x  12  in.  x  12  ft. 

1  2  in.  x  4  in.  x   8  ft. 

3  2  in.  x  4  in.  x   8  ft, 

1  2  in.  x   4  in.  x   8  ft. 

1  2  in.  x  4  in.  x  10  ft. 

2  2  in.  x  4  in.  x  10  ft. 
2  2  in.  x  4  in.  x  8  ft. 
2  2  in  x  4  in.  x  10  ft. 
2  2  in.  x  4  in.  x  10  ft. 
1  in.  x  4  in.  x  10  ft. 
1  1  in.  x   4  in.  x  12  ft. 


for  runners, 
for  floor. 

for  floor  stiffeners. 
for  rafters, 
for  girt, 
for  ridge, 
for  plates, 
for  studs, 
for  studs, 
for  fenders, 
for  fenders, 
wind  brace . 


•  Agr.c^it^rai  E ryy.neer.na  & 

3  £\^e^"-^"^l  Otat-on- 


Perspective  showing  framing  details  of  gable  roof  house. 


Rotation  of  pastures  and  lots  is  easily 
planned.  Floors  are  more  dry  and 
sanitary  because  manure  is  usually 
dropped  in  the  field.  Artificial  heat 
in  just  a  few  pens  is  more  easily  pro- 
vided, and  the  fire  risk  is  much  less. 

Movable  House  Preferred. 

Beginners  and  owners  of  small 
herds  find  the  individual  houses  more 
practicable  because  they  can  be  built 
more  cheaply  than  a  larger  one,  and 
can  be  increased  in  number  as  the 
herd  enlarges.  If  the  farmer  is  a 
renter  he  can  take  them  with  him  in 
case  he  moves. 

The  ideal  system  is  a  combination 

Stop  she& thing  here, 
to  provide  open,  ' 
for  vent i lector 


2  hinged1  doors 
on  mis  side 
e&~ch  J 


been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection 
at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  after 
years  of  experimenting,  and  while 
each  has  its  merits,  the  gable  roof 
house  is  to  be  recommended  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  It  costs  but  $2 
more  than  the  A  shape  house,  the 
amount  of  room  is  much  greater;  it 
provides  more  shade  and  is  much 
cooler  in  summer;  it  can  be  more  eas- 
ily moved,  as  a  rope  put  around  it  will 
remain  snug  while  one  around  an 
A  shape  house  will  slide  up  the  roof. 
Making  a  Gable  Roof  House. 
Before  the  war  the  material  for  a 
gable  roof  house  cost  $17.19,  includ- 
ing all  lumber,  hardware  and  paint. 


This  side  of  roof 
sbe&thed  tight 


Eye  bo/t  tor  ho/ding 
doors  open  3  oh 
this  side. 

tiinge  turned 
up  over 
~'*4pAte 


SiakZbo, 
?:3 


CSWnyh 


Front  end  elevation. 


'Agricutttjrot  Engineering  S, 
An/nai  Hvsoonary  Sections  * 
•  Iowa  Experiment  Station  - 
If  larger  doorway  ig  need.sd  make  sides  higher. 


3V4  1  in.  x  10  in.  xl2  ft.  for  end. 

5  1  in  x  10  in.  x  16  ft.  shiplap  for  end  and 

side. 

1  1  in.  x   8  in.  x   8  ft. 
3  1  in.  x  10  in.  x  10  ft. 
11  1  in  x  10  in.  x   8  ft.  shiplap  for  roof. 
3  1  in  x   4  in.  x  16  for  bottoms. 

Other  materials  necessary  are:  12  eyebolts, 
8  U-bolts.  10  12  in.  strap  hinges,  2  8  in. 
strap  hinges.  1  door  pull.  1  wire  for  door. 
12.6  pounds  nails,  .6  gallon  paint. 

This  plan  calls  for  a  substantial 
frame  of  2x4  material.  Two-inch  ma- 
terial is  provided  for  the  floor,  but 
one-inch  boards  may  be  used  if  prop- 
erly supported  by  joists.  If  the  roof 
is  not  shiplapped  or  grooved  battens 
should  be  used.  The  runners  should 
not  be  lighter  than  4x4,  and  should 
be  of  redwood  to  avoid  decay. 
Hinged  doors  are  provided  on  one 
side  of  the  roof,  letting  in 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine, 
and  making  it  easy  to  care 
for  the  pigs.  They  should 
be  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
there  should  be  wind 
braces  in  the  roof  bracing 
on  the  opposite  side  to 
prevent  racking  when  the 
house  is  moved.  The  en- 
trance door  may  be  placed 
in  either  the  front  end  or 
the  side  of  the  house,  but 
in  either  case  it  should  be 
at  a  corner  as  the  swine 
are  thus  better  protected 
from  drafts  and  storms. 
For  big  type  hogs  it  may 
have  to  be  larger  than 
specified.  A  piece  of  bur- 
lap hung  at  the  top  fur- 
nishes a  good  automatic 
door  for  winter  use,  but  it 
should  be  renewed  fre- 
quently. The  small,  high 
doors  in  the  ends  are  convenient  for 
ventilation  and  for  observing  the  occu- 
pants. Sometimes  they  are  of  glass. 
The  low  shade  doors  are  very  neces- 
sary in  hot  weather.  They  should  be 
substantially  made  and  reinforced  at 
the  hinges.   


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Farm  for  profit.  Nitrogen 
increases  the  yields,  hence 
the  profits.  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  supplies 
nitrogen  at  a  low  cost. 

For  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA: 
San  Frnnclnco;  Hawaiian  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co..  Pacific  Guano  &  Fer- 
tilizer Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.,  Cal- 
ifornia Fertilizer  Works.  Los 
AiikcIch;  Paclfio  Guano  &  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing- Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Mauser  Packing  Co  OR- 
KfJOiV:  North  Portland;  Union 
Meat  Co. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  IkcHh  Rural  Prenn.l 


l.alx  l  Fruits  anrl  Vegetables. 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  when  shipped 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  must  be  labelled 
with  the  quantity  or  weight  of  con- 
tents of  the  package.  Shippers  who 
fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  are  liable  to  prosecution  in 
the  Federal  Courts.  Federal  Food  in- 
spection will  watch  interstate  ship- 
ments of  fruit  and  vegetables  during 
the  season  to  see  the  law  is  complied 
with. 

What  Few  Currants  We  Imported. 

The  exports  of  currants  from 
Greece  between  August  23,  1918,  and 
January  3,  1919,  amounted  to  39,286,- 
082  pounds,  compared  with  9,127,351 
for  the  corresponding  period  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  a  total  of  101,882,450 
the  year  before  that.  Most  of  the 
fruit  was  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  The  total  shipped  to  the 
United  States  during  the  period  year 
named  to  January,  1919,  was  136,039 
pounds. 

Flour  Paste  as  a  "Spreader." 

The  following  formula  for  flour 
paste  is  from  O.  E.  Bremner,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Sonoma  Co.: 
"The  object  of  the  flour  paste  is  to 
form  a  body  for  the  spray  materials 
which  do  not  spread  easily  or  which 
run  on  the  foliage  or  fruit.  It  causes 
lime-sulphur  solution  or  Black  Leaf 
"40"  to  spread  readily;  it  increases 
the  covering  and  sticking  quality  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  sulphur  pastes. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  or  it  may  cake  on  the  foliage. 
For  that  reason  we  advise  the  com- 
aiercial  flour  paste — handled  by  most 
paint  stores — such  as  is  used  by  bill- 
posters and  paper-hangers.  It  is 
cheaper  than  the  home-made  stuff,  too 
— costs  from  2  to  3  cents  a  pound. 
Use  from  six  to  eight  pounds  to  100 
gallons  of  spray.  If  the  commercial 
product  is  not  available,  flour  paste 
may  be  made  as  follows:  Sift  three 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  mix  to  a 
thin  batter  with  cold  water:  boil  for 
at  least  ten  minutes  or  until  clear. 
Then  strain  into  the  spray  tank.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of  six  pounds  of  the 
rommercial  paste." 

\>>t  LkpM  fins  Plants. 

Because  fumigation  of  citrus  trees 
against  citricola  and  other  scale  is 
fotind  to  be  less  costly  and  more  ef- 
fective than  spraying  for  these  pests, 
two  large  hydrocyanic  gas  plants  are 
being  erected  by  opposing  corpora- 
tions for  the  manufacture  of  the  chem- 
icals and  apparatus.  It  is  reported 
♦hat  last  year  $3,000,000  was  spent  in 
fumigating  10,000,000  citrus  trees  in 
Southern  Calfornia.  The  practicabil- 
ity of  the  new  method  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, fumigating  outfits  contract 
the  work  on  a  commercial  basis  and 
guarantee  their  work,  and  now  that 
cyanides  are  made  in  America  the 
cost  of  material  will  probably  lessen. 
One  factory  is  at  Azusa  and  one  at 
I. os  Angeles. 

The  Honey  Bee's  Prowess. 

One  s»per  of  sixty  pounds  of  honey 
was  filled  by  the  bees  of  one  colony 
in  two  weeks  this  spring — ending 
April  7.  The  colony  belonged  to  L.  R. 
f'ody,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  who  is  making 
every  endeavor  to  establish  more  bee 
colonies  there  in  the  interest  of  the 
.  areat  fruit  industry.  It  seems  to  be 
likely  that  In  course  of  time  the  keep- 
ing of  bees  by  all  fruit  men  may  be- 
come a  part  of  the  game  and  that 


CAPRI  FIGS 

for 

fertilising    Calimyrnas,  ready 
for  distribution  about 

June  10th. 
Place  your  orders  now. 
Fresno  Nursery  Company 
Box  615,  Fresno,  Calif. 


qualified  bee  experts  may  be  hired  co- 
operatively to  travel  around  and 
handle  them — perhaps  on  the  same 
lines  as  district  dairymen  pay  for  a 
qualified  cow-tester.  We  noticed  in 
one  apiary  that  the  colony  hives 
rested  on  a  long  frame — two  by  two 
by  fours  suspended  and  swinging  from 
wires.  At  points  of  contact  they  were 
smeared  with  crude  oil  to  keep  off 
creeping  predatory  insects. 
The  Price  of  Raisins  and  a  Moral. 

The  opening  price  for  raisins  is  not 
to  be  named  before  July  15.  Remem- 
ber how  often  they  were  on  the  trays 
or  in  the  sweat  box — when  you  needed 
the  money  and  had  to  have  it — before 
the  independent  packers  would  name 
a  measly  price?   Those  were  the  dear 
old  days  when  each  grower  was  king 
of  his  own  dump.    The  price  he  gen- 
erally had  to  pay  was  an  empty  belly, 
a  hopeless  mortgage  and  a  meager 
exchequer.    The  value  of  organiza- 
tion is  learned  by  every  boy  who  has 
ever  played  football  or  any  other  ball. 
He  learns  that  loyalty  to  his  own 
team    is    regarded    as   the  greatest 
human  virtue  by  his  fellows.  And 
this  lesson  stands  him  in  good  stead 
throughout  his  life — in  every  under- 
!  taking  that  he  is  to  make  successful. 
\  Play  the  game!    "The  boy  is  father  to 
the   man."     The   ethics   learned  at 
school,  if  properly  applied,  are  the 
most  valuable  we  have  in  after  life. 
I  We  vociferously  protest  against  in- 
'  justice   (amongst  ourselves  and  not 
]  to  our  opponents),  but  we  do  not  drop 
t  off  the  team  for  petty  personal  differ- 
!  ences.   That  is  moral  suicide. 

COMBATIFG  APRICOT  BACTERIAL 
GUM  MOSIS. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 
the  treatment  mentioned  above  would 
not  be  practicable.  In  such  cases, 
heavy  pruning  would  be  oi  some 
value.  Such  infections,  however,  are 
of  far  less  immediate  importance  than 
those  on  the  body  of  the  tree. 

On  cutting  out  infected  areas,  it  is 
important  that  all  discolored  tissue  be 
removed,  therefore  cut  well  out  into 
the  healthy  bark.  Several  methods  of 
treating  the  wounds  made  by  remov- 
ing lesions  have  been  tried.  Some 
have  been  disinfected  in  various  ways, 
then  painted  with  asphalt  paint; 
others  have  been  painted  with  asphalt 
without  previously  being  treated  with 
a  disinfectant;  still  others  have  been 
left  without  any  treatment.  The  first 
method  is  recommended  over  the 
others,  although  all  gave  fairly  satis- 
factory results. 

The  tools  should  be  thoroughly  and 
frequently  disinfected.  A  five  per  cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde  has  been 
found  very  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  tools  can  be  kept  immersed 
in  a  pail  of  this  solution  without  in- 
jury to  them.  The  same  solution  or 
corrosive  sublimate  1-1000  in  fifty  per 
cent  denatured  alcohol,  can  be  used  to 
swab  the  wound  which,  after  drying, 
can  be  covered  with  the  protective 
covering  of  asphalt  paint. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which 
may  arise  that  will  necessitate  some 
deviation  from  the  recommendations 
made.  It  is  not  possible,  in  this  brief 
discussion,  to  touch  upon  these. 

The  future  importance  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  apricot  industry  cannot  be 
conjectured  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy at  this  time.  While  there  is  now 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
disease  was  present  in  the  state  pre- 
vious to  1916  when  first  identified,  it 
has  made  rapid  progress  since  that 
time.  It  has  made  more  progress  in 
certain  sections  than  in  others  and  its 
development  seems  to  be  influenced  by 
weather  conditions  as  is  true  with 
most  plant  diseases. 

Considerable  data  has  been  accu- 
mulated relative  to  various  phases  of 
the  problem  which  are  to  be  published 
in  due  time.  The  writer  desires  any 
data  or  specimens  which  will  give  any 
further  information  relative  to  fur- 
ther distribution  of  the  disease  or  to 
its  occurrence  on  other  hosts,  partic- 
ularly the  cherry. 


Yes  STRONGEST 
where  others 
are  weakest! 


At  the  very  point  where  ordin- 
ary ladders  are  weakest — the 
place  where  step  is  fastened 
to  stile,  the 

SECURITY 

fZEEflEZGEEn 

LADDE 

is  strongest.  Has  patent 
ed  cuff-bracket  made  of 

2  OZ.  of  sheet  Steel,  ma- 
chine-wrapped around  stile  at  / 1 

each  step-end.  Makes// 
SECURITY  strongest  where 
greatest  strain  comes,  and 
where  ordinary'  ladders  are 
weakest. 


Here's  Youi Dealer: 


THIS 
PATENTED 
CUFF- BRACKET 
DOES  IT! 


Cuts  vour  picking  costs// 
—enables  picker  to  do 
a  better  day's  work- 
rounded  edges  savri, 
damage  to  trees—// 
boosts  your  profits 

When  SECURITY  lad 
ders  go  up  in  your, 
orchard  your  picking 
costs  go  down. 
Equip  with  SE 
CT  KJTY  ladders 
now  —  see  your 
dealer  or  wnte 
me  today  for 
new  booklet 


Northern  California 

Parm  Bqitpnnt  Co 
Tnbblo  Nurwry  Co. 
W>>U  Pro* 
CI  nit  Marvr 
FerjrtMon  *  Dtoinn 
Lm  Oravt  A  HarrUoe 
Tb*  Oorttoar  Co 
r  Q  Xobtxm  A  Sou 
R  C.  XlaWytfd* 

»"  *a>*m.  Watch  *  Tkompoot  Co. 


H  Saoui  On 

All  DnSm 

Optir  lUrtfanr*  C* 

L>o»  *  Qurttl 

■Wftf -WiBtbJll  H«ru»».'«  Co 

C  0  SifWd 

B.tiorlin  Bro* 

Srtuftcool  Bvrry  Orowtn,  Ik. 
Jor.n  But*  a  Bono,  la* 


i  - 1*'  T%rwn  Cl-.fe  Is* 

All  DMkn 

John  Batto  A  Sou,  trt 

Pjjmo  VaiLjr  Mm  C« 

All  D-.k-i 

W  r  Boy--.  A  Bob 

SUn  L  Brtmor 


Central  California 


A  IntBlOBttet  Co 

»  Co 


J  8  BU»Uy  Co 

Hard  war*  Co 
04m*}  Bros 
W  H  M  ■  ■  A  Btrfi 
j  i-  .i"  E-».  »  Hortfalrr  Cc 
N»dfn  Hard*as*  Co 
■avjd  H«id»art  Co 
foTMi  Hmrtfwin  A  Impm  rat  9o. 

N  3  ■  >'V  C» 

r>«n*nii  Hardwur  Co 
P"rUr*iU»  Hu*fUt  Co 
Rodtc*  Hirdwtr*  Co 
K  tmr  OikWnn  Co 
Hiflu  a  A  aro*niftf 
C  -u  Hriock  Co 

Southern  California 


fm  Woodiioi  LankoT  C< 
HM  M  Bro»n 
frttA  D  W*bh 
M  r)  it  Hudwir*  Co 
H«k*r  Brmo  Co 
M  EltuU  A  Co 
Ooorg «  «  Hot 
E  M  Cop*  Coiuiomol  Co 
H  C  Ktofwn 
Fr*ri««  Hirrl«*T<  Cr> 


J.  B.  PATTERSON 

Manufacturer 

84  Franklin  St.  Oakland,  Calif. 


Makl  Hard*  an  Co 

V>o!:ti  Hard-ovr  *  PJunoiaf  0» 


If  your  town  and  dealer  are  not  »hown 
in  above  lut  write  me  for  new  SECURITY 
booklet.  Give  name  of  your  hardware 
dealer. 


OWING  TO  CANCELLATION 

We  have  to  offer  Two  Thousand  Valencias,  One  Thousand  Eureka 
Lemons  and  Five  Hundred  Grape  Fruit  to  caliper  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  and  up.  The  bud-wood  of  this  stock  has  been  very  carefully  selected. 
We  have  also  Two  Thousand  Valencia  and  One  Thousand  Rureka  Lemons, 
caliper  one-half  an  inch  and  up  from  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change buds. 

WALKER-HUBBARD  NURSERY  COMPANY 


First  National  Bank  Building. 


San  Fernando 


California 


It  cant  gum 
or  cake 

Only  highest  -  quality 
petroleum  grease,  blend- 
ed with  powdered  mica  by  our  special  pro- 
cess, goes  into  Mica  Axle  Grease.  Keeps 
spindles  cool  and  smooth;  resists  wear 
and  pressure — no  hot  boxes.  Works  bet- 
ter, lasts  twice  as  long.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Buy  by  the  pail. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 

MICA  AXLE  GREASE 


U'.CA  AXLE  GREASE 
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Make  Your 


PREVENT 
YOUR  TRACTOR 
FROM  TIPPING 
BACKWARDS 


Tractor  Safe 

By  Putting  On  a 

Gill's 

Safety 
Attachment 

— Many  tractors  are  dangerous!  They  possess  such 
tremendous  power  that  they  are  capable  of  rearing  up 
and  falling  backwards  on  the  driver. 

Prevent  this  by  putting  on  a  Gill's  Safety  Attach- 
ment, a  simple,  inexpensive  device  that  makes  your 
tractor  ABSOLUTELY  safe. 

It  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  we  ask  for  it. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 


For  the  Next  30  Days  we  will  offer 
GILL'S  SAFETY  ATTACHMENT 
At  the  Special  Price  of  $10.00 

10  Day  Free  Trial 

(SEND  NO  MONEY) 


In  order  to  introduce  this  wonderful  in- 
vention, we  will  send  them  out  on  a  ten- 
day  free  trial  offer. 

Send  no  money,  -hist,  write  and  say  that 
you  will  put  one  on  your  tractor  and  after 
trying  it  out  for  ten  days,  either  send  it 
hack  or  send  us  ten  dollars  ($10.00). 

Gill's  Safety  Attachment  is  as  simple  as 
the  principle  of  gravity.  It  has  no  swing- 
ing or  working  parts  and  will  outlast  the 
life  of  a  tractor. 


It  will  need  no  attention  whatever  after 
installation.  Any  one  can  put  it  right  on 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  No  fitting,  drill- 
ing, tapping  or  cutting.  It  weighs  less 
than  three  pounds.  It  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  angle  necessary  depending  on  the  job 
to  be  done. 

It  is  held  in  place  by  two  of  the  crank 
ease  bolts  near  the  Magneto  plug.  It  is 
of  neat  design  and  sturdy  construction 
and  finished  to  look  like  standard  equip- 
ment. 


Send  in  your  Request  for  a  Free  Ten-Day  Trial  Today.   Don't  delay  in  making  your 
Tractor  Safe  from  Tipping  Backwards. 


WRITE  TO 


Eyrond  &  Gilchrist 


1351  GLENN  AVENUE 


FRESNO 


CALIFORNIA 


Don't  Let  This 
Happen  to  You 

All  wheel  tractors,  if  powerful  enough  to  do 
their  work  properly,  are  also  capable  of  rear- 
ing up  and  falling  over  backward  on  the 
driver. 

Several  dozen  such  accidents  have  beem  re- 
ported and  the  danger  is  ever  present,  even  to 
the  skillful  driver,  for  the  tractor  will  rear 
up  almost  instantly  under  the  heavy  pull  if 
the  load  becomes  stalled. 

This  happens  as  quick  as  a  flash  and  ttoe 
driver  has  no  chance  to  escape. 

With  the  Gill's  Safety  Attachment  installed 
your  tractor  is  insured  against  its  worst  and 
most  common  fault.  It  is  folly  for  anyone 
to  think  that  he  docs  not  need  one.  Accidents 
happen  to  the  most  careful  drivers.  A  load 
heavier  than  it  looks,  too  heavy  for  the  tractor 
to  pull,  an  unsuspected  big  tree  root  in  the 
field  you  are  plowing,  numerous  others  items 
of  this  nature,  may  come  up  some  day,  even  to 
you. 

Don't  take  any  chances,  put  a  Gill's 
Safety  Attachment  on  your  Tractor  and 
know  that  you  are  free  from  the  danger 
of  Tipping  Backwards. 
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Student  and  School  Help  in  Fruit  Harvest 

(Written  for  the  raciflc  Rural  Press  by  John  i.  Fox.) 


We  have  been  talking  from  time  to 
time  with  fruit  men  regarding  the 
help  given  during  fruit  harvest,  by 
high  school  students,  the  "Woman's 
Land  Army  and  school  children.  Al- 
though quite  a  few  men  comment  on 
the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  fooling 
takes  place,  they  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  young  people  have 
been  and  will  be  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  harvesting,  packing  and 
handling  of  the  coming  fruit  crop, 
though  the  women  have  been  dis- 
banded. 

This  year's  crop  of  fruit  promises 
to  be  the  most  valuable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Markets  for  ev- 
ery pound  of  it  are  in  sight.  Al- 
though we  can  manage  to  forge  along 
with  the  available  man-power  in 
sight  for  heavy  work,  we  shall  need 
the  young  people  again  this  year  to 
work  in  the  fruit.  It  is  time  now  to 
make  provision  for  this  before  other 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  our 
educational  institutions,  which  they 
might  dislike  to  have  disrupted  later. 
Every  district  should  take  this  matter 
up  without  delay — take  it  up  with  the 
County  Superintendents  and  with  the 
State,  if  necessary.  It  is  in  work  of 
this  kind  —  special  organization  — 
where  a  Farm  Bureau  is  most  useful. 
Only  peak  loads  of  extensive  indus- 


channels.  Children  "are  like  men  and 
women — they  like  to  be  led  but  hate 
to  be  driven.  The  younger  ones  have 
to  be  separated  from  those  who  are 
stronger  or  they  become  disheartened. 
They  also  need  a  rest  and  a  bite  to  eat 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  Then  they  return  to  the 
i  bat  with  renewed  energy.  One  of  the 
i  chief  difficulties  is  that  so  many  men 
I  expect  the  young  people  to  be  as 
anxious  and  intent  on  an  expeditious 
handling  of  the  fruit  crop  as  they  are 
themselves.  It  can't  be  done.  Such 
men  must  cork  up  their  impatience  as 
best  they  can  and  the  crop  will  be 
harvested.  Of  course,  one  has  to 
"jack  them  up"  once  in  awhile  to  get 
them  to  clean  up  their  work  and  fill 
their  boxes  and  things  like  that,  but 
the  thing  can  be  done  without  engen- 
dering a  spirit  of  resentment  or  irri- 
tation. We  must  have  the  children. 
The  fact  that  we  have  them  is  also 
an  added  insurance  against  being 
"held  up"  by  alien  labor,  who  soon 
perceive  if  a  crop  cannot  be  entirely 
harvested  and  then  want  to  take  the 
whole  thing  out  in  wages." 

Where  the  Money  Goes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  cent  of 
money  produced  in  the  country  finds 
its  way  to  our  towns  sooner  or  later, 


In  packing  cherries,  cutting  peaches  and  apricots  and  In  the  canneries,  school  girls  are 
efficient  and  tear  off  a  lot  of  work.    They  enjoy  it,  too,  for  It  Is  a  sociable  labor  and 
friendly  rivalry  fends  off  fatigue  by  keeping  the  mind  alert. 


tries  will  be  considered  necessary  and 
they  vary  with  localities. 
A  Grower's  View. 

One  grower  who  has  employed  chil- 
dren and  young  people  for  years  had 
this  to  say,  in  reply  to  our  questions: 

"The  Teachers'  Institute  should  be 
held  during  the  long  vacation  and  the 
teachers  should  be  paid  extra  for  it  as 
though  it  came  in  session  time.  This 
would  be  appreciated  by  the  farmers 
these  troublous  times.  He  would  be 
helpless  without  the  children  in  our 
section.  Besides,  it  seems  foolish  to 
close  up  again  for  a  week  near  to  a 
two  months'  vacation — it  is  unsettling 
to  the  children  and  doubtless  an  ag- 
gravation to  the  parents.  To  me  that 
is  a  side  issue  as  I  have  no  children, 
but  I  want  them  when  prunes  begin 
to  fall  and  grapes  ripen.  What  should 
we  have  done  last  year  and  the  year 
before  without  the  young  people?  Our 
losses  would  have  been  heavy.  The 
loss  of  any  portion  of  the  crop  is  not 
only  a  personal  one  to  the  grower — it 
is  a  loss  to  the  whole  county  and  to 
the  State.  There  is  just  so  much  less 
food  for  the  world's  consumption, 
there  is  just  so  much  less  money  to 
spend  with  your  own  business  men." 

One  of  the  Chief  Difficulties. 

"You  cannot  put  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders.  No  man  can  or 
should  desire  to  curb  the  exuberance 
of  youth.  But  with  a  little  patience 
and  tact  it  can  be  directed  into  useful 


through  labor,  through  needed  sup- 
plies, local  investments  and  improve- 
ments. What  is  good  for  the  rancher 
is  instantly  reflected  in  the  business 
world,  the  banks  and  among  the  man- 
ufacturers. The  amount  and  quality 
of  rural  production  is  the  basis  on 
which  our  whole  social  and  economic 
structure  rests.  Without  the  farmer, 
stockmen  and  fruit-grower,  banks  and 
business  houses  could  not  exist.  That 
is  the  reason  that  business  Men's  As- 
sociations and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
keep  their  ears  to  the  ground  to  see 
what  is  wanted  by  the  fanner.  But 
if  they  would  be  still  more  active, 
more  insistent  and  more  attentive  to 
farmers'  meetings — give  them  even 
more  actual,  and,  if  necessary,  finan- 
cial support;  such  friendly  co-opera- 
tion would  be  appreciated  and  would 
result  in  added  r  rosperity  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  farmers'  affairs  seem  to  be 
perhaps  of  small  moment  to  business 
I  men.  But  when  a  number  of  busi- 
!  ness-like  and  successful  growers  give 
up  their  time  to  attain  a  special  end, 
I  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
I  are  engaged  on  something  that  is  im- 
1  portant  to  them  and  therefore  to  the 
|  community  as  a  whole, 
j  Wolf!  Wolf! 

One  so  often  sees  in  city  papers 
reference  to  a  "hysterial  cry"  of  labor 
shortage.  Hysterial!  The  farmer 
doesn't  usually  bawl  till  his  rope  is 
taut. 


CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 


 a 


ONE  UNIT    SAHARA  DRIER' 

A  WOMAN  CAN  0?*£RAT*  IT 


The  Sahara  Drier 

The  Fruit  Growers  this  year  will  receive  the  biggest  prices  ever 

paid  for  their  crops.  Fortunes  are  to  be  made  in  their  orchards. 
Prospects  for  a  bumper  crop  were  never  better.  Labor  is  going 
to  be  scarce — a  big  rain  may  come  just  as  last  year. 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  to  take  the  chance?  The  SAHARA 
DRIER  is  your  insurance.  You  may  buy  and  experiment  with 
other  driers  with  fans,  mechanical  apparalus,  etc.,  but  soon  you 
will  find  the  "Sahara  Unit  System" — the  nature  way — the  only 
practical  and  efficient  Drier  on  the  market.  The  biggest  growers 
in  California  are  buying  our  Drier — they  make  few  mistakes.  Our 
Drier  will  last  for  years.  Fuel  costs  less  than  $1  per  day.  Sold 
on  a  guarantee — our  patents  make  this  possible. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME—  SEE  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES, 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  CO.,  San  -Jose. 

CAMERON-McDONALD,  Chlco. 

A.  I..  BOWMAN,  I-odl. 

A.  R.  FRKISEN,  Dallas,  Ore. 


J  mi   P  DAVIDSON,  Los  Angeles. 

30S  Security  Bldg. 
MOON  A  CO.,  Fresno. 
CHAS.  F.  WYRE,  Napa. 


CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  140  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayer 


Sulphurs  vines  faster  and  better 

Kills  Red  Spider 
One  man  does  10  to  20  acres 
per  day  in  orchard  and  grove 


DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size    _$16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Mannfactnrers 
333  Market  St..  S\\  FRANCISCO 
427  .1.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trunks  | 
and  Traveling  Bag's  sent  free  on  request 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

HI  II  I"  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send   for   Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Loa  Angrlen,  California 
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How  little  the  city  dweller  knows 
of  the  shifts  the  grower  is  occasion- 
ally put  to.  He  does  not  know  that 
this  question  of  closing  schools  for 
help  has  been  obstructed  on  the 
ground  of  its  "mussing  up"  the  ac- 
counts of  the  "fiscal  year";  or  that  it 
will  make  it  inconvenient  for  the 
teachers'  vacations  and  that  it  may  in- 
terfere with  the  children's  education. 
And  thus  some  men  have  got  their 
town  friends  to  believe  that  the  far- 
mers are  trying  to  exploit  the  chil- 
dren and  thus  hold  the  matter  up. 
Now,  two  or  three  weeks  chopped  off 
of  the  long  vacation  and  given  when 
prunes,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes  are 
heing  harvested,  will  not  only  not, 
liurt  the  young  people,  but  is  a  stimu- 
lus to  them  and  goes  a  very  long  way 
to  solving  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
growers  in  many  districts.  Therefore, 
when  this  matter  comes  up  again,  as 
it  will  do  in  sections  where  youthful 
aid  is  needed,  it  behooves  the  busi- 


ness men  to  help  the  farmers  to  or- 
ganize and  perhaps  even  help  in 
transporting  the  young  people.  And 
it  is  time  to  take  this  matter  in  hand 
at  once. 

We  Have  an  Ore  Chnte  to  Work  On. 

There  is  more  than  a  bare  possibil- 
ity of  our  harvesting  $50,000,000  worth 
of  prunes  and  raisins  this  year — to 
say  nothing  of  any  other  crop.  Can 
we  afford  not  to  arrange  beforehand 
for  an  adequate  number  of  hands  to 
gather  it  without  taking  chances? 
Or  are  there  enough  people  who  say, 
"Oh,  those  high  school  boys  won't 
pick  the  pears,  peaches,  or  what  not 
at  the  tops  of  the  trees;  we  have  to 
clean  up  after  them."  This  is  some- 
times a  fair  enough  criticism,  but  do 
we  give  up  using  colts  because  they 
can't  keep  on  all  day  with  the  old 
team,  or  because  they  get  sore  shoul- 
ders, or  weave  out  of  the  line.  I 
would  rather  have  a  colt  than  an  old 
plug  any  day. 


The  State  Fruit  Growers  Convention 


Following  are  some  of  the  items  on 
the  program  for  this  great  convention 
which  embraces  all  the  various  fac- 
tors that  go  to  make  up  our  gigantic 
producing  industries  —  horticultural 
and  agricultural ;  from  seed  time  to 
harvest;  from  the  nursery  to  the 
packing  house;  from  packing  and  in- 
spection to  marketing  and  protection 
from  disease. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  after  the 
usual  opening.  Horticultural  Inspec- 
tion Work  in  Canada  will  be  discussed 
and  the  nurserymen  will  open  their 
two  days'  sessions.  Addresses  and 
discussions  on  plant  quarantine  and 
nursery  stock  will  take  place,  while 
the  Vegetable  Growers'  Conference 
will  start  in  the  afternoon.  At  these 
meetings  Vegetable  Standardization 
and  Seed  Improvement  will  be  the 
subjects  of  absorbing  interest,  han- 
dled by  practical  men  from  a  purely 
commercial  standpoint.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  inspection  laws  will  be 
clearly  shown  and  the  manner  of 
handling  standardization. 

On  Wednesday  the  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  meet  and  Co-operative 
and  Marketing  Associations  are  billed. 
This  is  a  very  meaty  day — the  leading 
men  from  all  the  biggest  farmers'  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  will  be  there 
to  talk  and  discuss  matters  pertaining 
to  the  disposition  of  the  various  crops 
and  the  development  of  new  markets. 
Also,  what  we  shall  have  to  do  to 
keep  and  extend  those  we  already 
have.  A  number  of  prominent  growers 
will  lead  discussions.  Land  coloniza- 
tion will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Elwood 
Meade — a  matter  that  promises  more 
than  anything  else  to  develop  this 
State  and  build  up  an  independent 
body  of  intensive  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Experimental  Station  work  and  its 
practical  relation  to  fruit  growers  is 
Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten's  subject  and  one 
which  we  are  one  and  all  inter- 
ested in. 

A  special  meeting  for  deciduous 
fruit  growers  will  be  held  at  Hemet 
on  May  30  and  one  at  Yucaipa  on  the 
31st,  which  two  meetings  are  sure  to 
be  well  attended,  for  a  large  number 
of  practical  men  and  specialists  will 
be  present.  Fairmont  Park — half  a 
mile  from  the  convention  halls — is 

FINLAND  WANTS  DRIED  FRUIT. 

"Dried  fruit  is  sure  to  have  a  good 
opening  in  Finland,"  according  to  con- 
sular report,  "as  all  the  stock  is  now 
exhausted  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  imports  from  Central 
Europe  can  begin.  Raisins  are  mostly 
imported  by  direct  steamers  from 
Spain."  This  is  another  market  we 
can  cultivate.  There  are  two  institu- 
tions in  Finland  that  furnish  commer- 
cial ratings:  O.  Y.  Cedit  at  Tammer- 
fors,  with  branch  at  Helsingfors,  and 
the  Lukemiesten  Tiedonanto  Yhdistys 
at  No.  6  Mikonkatu,  Helsingfors,  who 
give  information  only  to  members. 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

made  a  free  camping  ground  and 
automobile  park  with  all  conveniences 
for  auto  parties  wishing  to  camp. 
The  roads  are  good  and  the  time  is 
convenient. 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cords  an  Hour  ? 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer's  friend.    I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it's  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  iL  "  —  Dan  Itoss,  Corbett,  Oregon.  ,^ 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 
the  cost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
#V  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.   Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.   When  not 

sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Prompt  deliv- 
ery on  Wades 
Horn  over  100 
points  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


347  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland,  Ohb.i 


FREE! 

,Big  illustrated  Catalog 
[  \  of  the  Wade--also  story  \, 
/  of  "How  Dan  Ross  cuts 

I  f  40  cords  a  day." 

Write  today 


GIANT 
WINTER 


Rhubarb 


APBIL-MAY  decidedly  best  months  to 
plant  for  coming  winter  crops.  If 
interested  in  Rhubard  or  Berries,  write 
for  special  prices.  J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pasa- 
dena. California 


During  the  five  years  preceding  the 
war  the  total  quantity  of  oranges  im- 
ported by  the  United  Kingdom  aver- 
aged about  9,908,500  boxes  a  year  (64 
pounds  to  the  box).  Spain  supplied 
83  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  season 
Spain  had  exported  to  England  1,679,- 
230  boxes  of  oranges  to  March  22. 


) 


A  Clean  Clip  at  a  Fast  Clip 

TTAYING  time  is  hurrying  time.  No  other 
crop  is  quite  so  sensitive  to  weather  condi- 
tions. A  rainy  day  or  two,  poor  curing  facilities  —  and 
figures  that  loomed  big  shrink  to  comparatively 
nothing.  Everything  hinges  on  equipment  ample  to 
meet  all  needs  and  emergencies  promptly. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and 
be  assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at 
a  time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  em- 
barrassment and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key- 
stone Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  designed  to  remove  all  elements  of  chance  from 
hay  making.  The  mower  lays  the  hay  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hayfield.  The  left-hand  side 
delivery  rake  follows  the  mower  closely,  touching  the 
heads  first  (not  the  stems),  piling  two  swaths  at  once 
on  the  clean  stubble.  This  insures  proper  and  speedy 
curing.  Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the 
combined  side  delivery  rake  and  tedder,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  haying  tools.  It  can  be  instantly  adjusted 
for  raking  or  tedding. 

International  and  Keystone  loaders  are  staunchly  built.  Pulled 
easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uniformly,  leave  the  field  clean, 
lift  hay  over  10  feet  and  do  not  thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 
Sold  with  or  without  forecarriage.  Release  easily  from  top 
of  load. 

You  will  find  that  the  I  H  C  dealer  has  just  the  size  and  style 
of  all  the  International  Harvester  haying  machines  your  work 
requires.  Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has 
been  speeded  to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your 
needs  and  ordering  early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take 
back  our  soldier  boys  without  disturbing  our  present  organiza- 
tion.  Order  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billing!.  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Denver.  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Lot  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Franciaco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters        Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shelters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers         Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 

Planters       Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 


Drills 
Cultivators 
Shellers 


Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
Motor  Trucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons     Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks    Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 
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National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 

'Written  for  I'arifir  Rural  Fran  by  Hi*.  C.  K.  Wbttmoie,  Secretary  F.  E.  &  t\  I'.) 


The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mo- 
desto are  preparing  for  a  busy  day 
on  June  6,  when  the  "Big  Seven," 
sent  out  by  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  be  here  for  an  all-day  ses- 
sion. The  largest  auditorium  in  this 
city  will  be  secured,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  overflow  meet- 
ings besides.  Big  crowds  are  antici- 
pated from  all  sections  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  hear  the  message 
brought  by  this  group  of  able  men, 
all  of  whom  are  National  figures  and 
identified  with  some  of  the  biggest 
work   in   our   Nation   at   this  time. 

The  personnel  of  the  Big  Seven  is 
as  follows: 

C.  S.  Barrett,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union,  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  farmer 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  He  was  in 
Paris  two  months  as  a  delegate  from 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiz- 
ations and  had  the  privilege  of  per- 
sonal interviews  with  Premier  Clem- 
enceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  others.  Mr. 
Barrett  returned  from  Paris  in  April 
in  time  to  give  his  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Farmers' 
Union.  He  has  been  heard  in  Cali- 
fornia before,  and  is  sure  of  a  great 
welcome. 

Thomas  P.  Gore,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  people  of  California. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  on  Wheat,  and  he  has  had 
more  to  do  with  law-making  relative 
to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  knows 
more  about  wheat,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States. 

Gifford  Pinchot  is  a  national  figure, 
and  was  formerly  Chief  Forester  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  is  now  President 
of  the  Rural  Progress  Association  at 
Millford,  Pa.,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Building  Committee  for  the  Temple  of 
Agriculture. 

Milo  D.  Campbell,  of  Coldwater, 
Michigan,  is  National  President  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  of  the 
U.  S.  He  has  a  large  dairy  farm  in 
Michigan  and  knows  the  business  and 
needs  of  the  dairymen.  Mr.  Campbell 
will  have  an  appreciative  audience 
here  at  Modesto,  the  metropolis  of  the 
leading  dairy  county  in  California, 
for  the  Biblical  allusion  to  the  "Land 
of  Milk  and  Honey"  must  mean  Stan- 
islaus county. 

John  A.  McSparran,  of  Furniss,  Pa., 
is  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  with  75,000  members.  He  is  a 
big  man  in  a  big  place.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Temple  of  Agriculture 
Funds,  which  proves  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  close  associates. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  celebrated  econ- 
omist, and  formerly  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  now  editor  of 
the  "Farm  Journal,"  published  at 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Spillman  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  Federation  Organ- 
ization for  Farmers,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  big  men  scheduled  to  speak. 

Maurice  McAuliffe  is  president  of 
the  Kansas  Farmers'  Union,  which 
numbers  over  40,000  members,  and  is 
doing  a  wonderful  work  in  that  great 
grain  state.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Executive  Board  of  the 
Farmers'  Union. 

The  only  cities  in  California  at 
which  these  national  men  will  speak 
are  Modesto,  on  June  6.  and  San  Jose, 
June  7.  They  will  come  here  from 
Salt  Lake,  where  they  speak  on  May 
31.  Their  itinerary  will  take  them 
over  the  Northwestern  States,  ending 
at  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  on  June 
18.  The  object  of  these  great  Far- 
mers' Conventions  is  to  impress  the 
need  of  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion among  producers,  and  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  federation  of  all 
existing  farm  organizations.  The 
meetings  in  this  state  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  Divis- 
ion Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  America.  Every  far- 
mer should  hear  these  distinguished 
men.  All  meetings  are  free,  and  are 
better  than  a  Chautauqua. 

Remember  the  date,  June  6,  at  Mo- 
desto.   Be  there. 

[The  same  speakers  will  be  at  San 


I  Jose,  June  7.  They  are  scheduled  to 
appear  at  no  other  places  in  Cali- 
fornia.— Ed.] 


SAN    DIEGO  ELECTRIC 
INCREASED. 


i:  \  l  i  s 


San    Diego    electric    power  users 
will  pay  an  average  of  nearly  10  per  ! 
cent  increase  in  rates  as  a  result  of  a 
railroad  commission  schedule  author- 
ized April  24.   The  San  Diego  Consol- 
idated Gas  &  Electric  Company  asked 
for  increased   rates   based  on  their 
present  practice  of  purchasing  a  quan-  I 
tity  of  electricity  from  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  transmit- 
ting  it  from  San  Juan  Capistrano  to  i 
San  Diego  points.   The  Railroad  Com- 
mission,  however,  held  that  even  with 
the  present  high  price  of  crude  oil,  ] 
the  San  Diego  company  could  generate  : 
electricity  at  a  steam  plant  of  its  own, 
which  is  already  in  existence,  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  is  now  buying  from 
the  Edison  people.    On  this  ground 
It  was  decided  that  the  users  were 
entitled  to  the  advantage  which  would  ' 
be  gained  by  running  the  San  Diego 
Company's  steam  plant. 


FREE 

$3,000  Book 

cf 

Barn  Plans 


Goinf;  to  build  or  re- 
moili-1  a  barn?  Then 
send  for  this  book.  112 
pages  of  the  most  prac- 
tical barn  plana  ever 
published.  Treats  every 
phase  of  modern  barn 
construction.'  Cost  over 
$s.nnn  to  compile.  Yours 
free — for  the  asking 

una  \\  e  w  ill  vi. s<> 

m:m>  rOU  THE  com 
PI  BTE  l  <>l  m:\  (  vt- 
A  I.O<;  of  modern  sani- 
tary barn  equipment. 
Send  for  these  two  valu- 
able hooks  today. 


LOUDEN 
BALANCE  GRAPPLE 
HAY  FORK 

Lifts  an  enormous  load.  Binds  it  tight.  Drops 
it  clean.  Spreads  It  well  in  the  mow.  Leaves 
no  litterings  to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitchfork. 

Tnr  >r  four  fork-fulls  clear  the  rack.  PER- 

FKCTLY  BALANCED,  slender  but  strong,  will 
not  bend  or  break.  A  mioiey-saver  in  having 
time. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


SH  l'renii.nt  St. 
S  \  \    I  It  \  \<  1»(  (> 


CM  K.  Thjrd  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 


It  Cultivates  —  It  Packs 

f   1   t_.  '^M^MlM 


Quick  Detachable  Wheels 

Instantly  removable  for 
straddling  rows  of  corn, 
sugar  l>eets,  etc. 


m 


Culti-Pack  Your  Growing  Crops 


When  the  soil  around  your  plants  is  badly  crusted  or 
lumpy  the  Culti-Packer  will  make  it  fine  and  mellow 
and  restore  good  growing  conditions. 


In  dry  seasons  Culti-Packiug  tin-  ^ow- 
ing crops  will  firm  the  soil  al>out  the 
roots  and  at  the  same  time  stir  and 
mulch  the  surface  thus  giving  the  plants 
the  benefit  of  all  the  moisture  stored  in 
the  soil. 


The  Culti-Packer  can  Ik-  used  on  wheat 
and  oats  until  it  logins  to  joint.  On 
corn,  suj;ar  beets  and  other  row  crops 
the  Quick  Detachable  Wheels  can  be 
removed  in  less  than  five  minutes  j>er- 
mitting  the  straddling  of  the  rows  and 

Culti-Packers  For  Sale  By  Your  Local  Dealer 
Be  Sure  It's  Marked  "Culti-Packer" 

The  Dunham  Company,  Berea,  Cleveland  Ohio 


still  breaking  crusts,  crushing  lumps, 
and  firming  the  soil  close  up  to  the 
plants. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  uses  for  the 
Culti-Packer — use  it  l>efore  and  after 
seeding  and  on  growing  crops.  It  cuts 
the  work  of  seed  lied  preparation,  crash- 
ing the  lumps,  firming  out  air  spaces 
and  mulching  the  surface  in  one  oper- 
ation. On  wheat  ground  it  has  actual- 
ly paid  lor  itself  out  of  the  extra  crop 
secured  on  ten  acres. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

Are  those  newly  planted  trees  pro- 
tected from  sunburn?  If  not,  why  not? 

$75  a  ton  seems  to  be  the  price  for 
plums  in  the  Fresno  district  and  $40 
is  offered  for  peaches. 

It  is  reported  from  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  that  $100  a  ton  is  being  offered 
for  green  apricots  for  shipping. 

Shipment  of  early  peaches  has  be- 
gun at  Woodlake  (Fresno  County)  by 
the  Redbanks  Orchard  Company. 

Deciduous  fruit  of  all  kinds  in 
Tulare  County  are  expected  to  create 
a  new  record  this  year  both  in  yield 
and  returns. 

The  strawberry  crop  promises  to  be 
a  record  breaker  in  the  State  this  year. 
It  is  said  that  some  canneries  are  pay- 
ing as  high  as  12V2  cents  a  pound  for 
this  fruit. 

The  latest  Quotations  for  apricots 
and  peaches  at  Lodi  are  quoted  as  $65 
-a  ton  for  peaches  and  $75  for  apricots 
for  canning.  Canneries  are  offering  8 
cents  for  cherries. 

A  codling  moth,  spraying  demon- 
stration was  carried  out  at  Yucaipa 
•on  May  10  by  Geo.  P.  Weldon,  Chief 
Deputy  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture,  which  was  well  attended. 

San  Jose,  the  hub  of  the  prune- 
mowing  wheel,  is  said  to  have  sold  out 
•of  prunes  and  wholesalers  will  have  to 
wait  for  the  new  crop.  There  is  a 
heavy  European  demand  for  dried 
fruits. 

Five  tracts  of  20  acres  each  have 
been  sold  at  Lingard  Colony  near 
Merced.  The  tracts  are  to  be  planted 
to  figs  and  are  to  be  properly  cared 
for  by  the  vendors  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

Many  vineyardists  are  said  to  be 
signing  up  their  crops  through  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission  with 
dealers  who  are  in  touch  with  them. 
A  number  of  these  dealers  are  in 
<"anada. 

H.  B.  Reed  of  Chico  is  reported  to 
be  installing  an  8-unit  Sahara  dryer  as 
an  insurance  for  his  prune  crop,  and 
John  P.  Davidson  of  Los  Angeles  is 
putting  in  a  10-unit  dryer  for  peaches 
and  apricots. 

A  systematic  campaign  of  poison 
dusting  for  the  walnut  aphis  has  been 
inaugurated  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
according  to  Eugene  S.  Kellogg,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  who  is  hopeful 
•of  good  results.  The  aphis  are  numer- 
ous this  year. 

A  full  two  days'  program  is  issued 
by  the  Nurserymen  of  California  at 
their  Convention  which  takes  place  at 
Riverside  during  the  week  May  26-31, 
with  the  State  Fruit  Growers  and 
other  conventions. 

Carload  lots  of  canteloupes  are  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  Imperial  valley  by 
June  1.  With  about  14,000  acres  in 
canteloupes  in  Imperial  County  and 
perhaps  10,000  acres  In  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  we  stand  to  eat  several 
melons. 

$40  a  ton  is  offered  in  the  Lodi  dis- 
trict for  Tokay  Grapes  and  the  same 
is  said  to  be  offered  for  Malagas  in  the 
San  Joaquin.  Malaga  growers  profited 
by  the  rains  last  fall  while  the  Tokay 
men  in  the  north  suffered  loss  from 
the  same  cause. 

H.  A.  Baker  Co.  are  now  packing 
strawberries  at  their  new  plant  at 
Gilroy.  Last  year  they  were  packing 
Lawton  blackberries  at  their  Sebasto- 
pol  plant  (freezing)  as  late  as  Oct.  14. 
1200  chests  were  packed  in  barrels 
after  the  season  was  closed. 

In  the  advertisement  of  J.  B.  Pat- 
terson, on  page  798,  advertising  their 
Security  Ladder,  an  injury  to  the  elec- 
troplate necessitates  the  omission  of 
two  dealers  in  their  proper  place. 
These  dealers  are:  Los  Gatos,  Los 
Gatos  Cured  Fruit  Co.;  Marysville, 
Booth  &  Herboth. 

Ringing  the  spurs  on  Zante  currants 
to  increase  production  has  been  dem- 
onstrated recently  by  Elmer  Snyder, 
U  S  Viticulturist,  to  the  class  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  of  the  Fresno  High 
School.  The  growing  of  currants 
promises  to  be  a  new  industry  within 


Sutter  County  growers  have  been 
contracting  their  peaches  at  $80  a  ton 
for  this  season — those  that  were  not 
on  long-term  contracts.  These  latter, 
some  of  whom  have  their  contracts  to 
fulfill  at  $25  will,  it  is  reported,  be 
met  by  the  canners.  There  are  over 
10,000  tons  of  peaches  under  contract 
in  this  county. 

The  promise  on  all  fruits  in  San 
Joaquin  County  forecasts  an  unprece- 
dented crop  on  all  fruits  except  al- 
monds and  pears,  according  to  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Harry  H.  Ladd, 
whose  experience  here  extends  over  20 


years.  Almonds  and  pears  are  spotted 
in  production,  so  their  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  60  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  competition  with  large 
shipments  of  peaches  and  canteloupes 
in  the  near  future,  the  Fruit  Growers' 


Exchange  is  shipping  Valencia  oranges 
as  rapidly  as  possible— 1500  carloads 
a  week  is  talked  of — which,  it  is 
thought,  will  put  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
on  the  market  before  the  regular  sum- 
mer fruit  season  opens. 


DOW'S     MAGNESIUM     ARSCINA I E 

(THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  POISON) 

May   be  used   in  any   standard   fungicide   in  same  proportion,   pound  for 
pound,  as  Dow's  Lead  Arsenate.     Stock  of  both   now  on  hand. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO. 


n ; 


Distributors  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


/t  fits' 
your  farm 


You  buy  modern  machinery  to  plow 
and  sow  and  harvest  because  you  know 
it  pays.  Modern  machinery  on  your 
/arm  is  an  investment. 

The  Calco  Bin  is  an  investment  that 

pays    dividends   every    year  just 
savings  account  at  your  bank. 

It  fits  your  farm  makes  buying  mod- 
ern machinery  consistent  by  putting  on 
your  farm  a  modern,  grain-saving  stor- 
age bin  also.  It  saves  grain  and  saves 
profits  for  you.  The  Calco  fits  your 
farm. 


351-19 


AIN  BINS 


Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  It.  No  levelling, 
no  ditching.  No  grading  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE, — four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam. 
Most  durable  Burface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete 
line  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,         8th  and  Irwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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Glimpses  of  a  California  Seed  Farm 

(Written  for  I'aeiflc  Rural  Press  by  R.  K.  Hodges.) 


When  one  habitually  thinks  about 
himself  he  is  likely  to  find  a  stale  sort 
of  a  subject  for  his  thoughts.  But  to 
one  who  responds  to  the  sunshine  and 
the  everchanging  cloud  shadows,  to 
the  thrilling  call  of  the  omnipresent 
meadowlark,  thrills  to  the  wonderful 
waves  of  a  wind  on  a  hillside  meadow 
or  a  heading  field  of  grain,  to  the 
sweet  smell  of  turning  earth  or  the 
fragrance  of  well-cured  hay,  to  the 
brilliance  of  poppies  and  lupine,  the 
stately  swinging  of  our  roadside  rows 
of  eucalypti  and  the  shimmering  ex- 
citement of  poplar  leaves  in  the  sum- 
mer breezes,  a  drive  in  the  San  Juan 
Valley  is  a  continuous  delight.  And 
there  he  will  see  in  many  directions 
fields  as  big  as  the  cornfields  of  Iowa 
growing  vegetable  seed  for  the  gar- 
dens of  America,  France,  Belgium,  Si- 
beria, and  the  world  at  large.  This  is 
not  the  principal  seed-producing  dis- 
trict of  California,  but  it  happened 
to  be  the  one  where  the  writer  found 
time  to  stop  about  the  last  of  April. 
The  handiest  bunch  of  workers  was  in 
a  field  of  lettuce;  and  there  we  found 
H.  W.  Tracy  of  the  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 
ranch,  in  the  absence  of  General  Man- 
ager T.  L.  Landrum.  Mr.  Tracy  was 
busy  selecting  the  most  typey  and 
promising  heads  of  Los  Angeles  let- 
tuce and  setting  stakes  beside  them 
to  indicate  that  seed  from  those  plants 
is  to  be  used  for  seed  growing  next 
year.  The  millions  of  lettuce  plants 
in  this  field  had  all  descended  from  a 
single  plant  selected  a  few  years  ago. 
Beheading  Lettuce  for  Seed. 

A  gang  of  workers  was  moving 
across  the  field  on  hands  and  knees 
cutting  the  heads  off  from  all  the 
plants  which  were  far  enough  along 
to  indicate  their  trueness  to  type  and 
heading  qualities.  The  heads  were 
cut  crosswise  and  the  halves  pulled 
loose  with  both  hands.  Some  of  them 
were  pulled  off  without  cutting. 
Others  were  cut  horizontally  across 
just  above  the  crown.  The  latter 
method  was  dangerous,  for  too  low  a 
cut  would  destroy  the  object  of  the 
effort.  In  all  cases  the  two  or  three 
heart  leaves  just  pushing  out  from 
the  crown  were  left  to  protect  the 
heart  which  is  to  produce  a  seed 
stalk.  If  the  heads  were  left  on,  the 
seed  stalks  would  in  the  best  plants 
find  the  hardest  job  getting  out  and 
frequently  would  turn  back  in  follow- 
ing a  leaf  around  until  it  emerged 
from  the  underside  of  the  head  if  it 
emerged  at  all. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  plant- 
ing lettuce  seed  under  exactly  the 
same  depth  of  earth  and  in  the  same 
moisture  conditions,  there  was  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  stage  of  ma- 
turity of  various  plants.  This  com- 
pels the  workers  to  go  over  the  field 
again  later  to  cut  heads  of  later-ma- 
turing plants  and  from  those  which 
make  a  second  head  after  the  first  is 
cut  off.  The  heads  that  are  thrown 
away  so  promiscuously  are  far  better 
lettuce  than  much  of  what  we  buy  on 
the  city  markets. 

Removing  the  Rogues. 

The  field  was  just  being  "rogued" 
the  third  time  and  was  likely  to  get 
the  same  treatment  a  few  times  again. 
Rogues  in  society  are  off-type  human 
beings  who  are  either  depraved  or  too 
weak  to  resist  temptation.  Society 
places  them  where  they  can  do  no 
harm.  In  a  lettuce  field,  rogues  are 
off-type  individuals  whose  offspring 
would  be  Undesirable  in  people's  gar- 
dens. They  have  to  be  put  where  they 
will  do  no  harm  before  they  do  it,  for 
at  blooming  time  they  would  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  all  their  associates. 
Trial  Grounds  for  Seed. 

After  looking  at  other  fields  of  vari- 
ous vegetables  going  to  seed  we  came 
to  the  "trial  grounds."  A  sample  of 
each  lot  of  everything  grown  on  the 
ranch  is  tried  out  in  two  rows,  each 
about  12  feet  long.  Notes  are  taken 
regarding  the  number  of  rogues,  true- 
ness to  type,  etc.  If  any  lots  are 
found  bad,  the  dealers  who  bought 
from  such  lots  are  notified  to  return 
the  seed  or  destroy  them. 

The  stocks  which  are  to  be  used  for 
seed  growing  again  are  tested  in  the 
trial  grounds  the  season  after  thev 


|  are  produced  and  are  then  planted  in 
the  season  following  that.  Salsify 
and  parsnips  are  about  the  only  kinds 
that  lose  their  germination  too  quick- 
ly for  such  procedure.  We  never 
dreamed  there  were  so  many  varieties 
of  lettuce  as  were  seen  growing  in 
these  trial  rows.  They  will  have  to 
be  discussed  separately. 

Mustard  Varieties  for  Greens. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  mus- 
tard of  several  varieties  to  be  cooked 
for  greens.  We  had  already  seen  a 
field  of  Chinese  mustard  whose  typ- 
ical leaves  were  about  14  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  long.  Mr.  Tracy  told 
us  that  it  is  of  the  best  eating  qual- 
ity, milder  than  the  wild  varieties.  In 
Texas,  where  wind  blows  dust  (never 
does  that  in  California!)  this  is  the 
favored  variety,  because  dust  sticks 
least  to  its  smooth  leaves.  It  is  a 
favorite  with  the  housewife  because 
six  or  eight  of  the  leaves  are  enough 
for  a  family,  and  It  takes_  but  a  min- 
ute to  inspect  and  wash  them. 

For  the  gardener  who  wants  some- 
thing in  this  line  to  really  admire  for 
its  beauty,  the  Fordhook  Fancy  would 
be  chosen.  It  is  curled,  savoyed, 
crenated,  and  edged  to  the  delight  of 
an  artist;  but  some  women  would  take 
all  day  getting  a  mess  of  it  looked 
over.  The  Giant  Southern  Curled  or 
Ostrich  Plume  is  the  same  only  less 
so.  Elephant  Ear  mustard  is  some- 
what smoother  than  the  Chinese  vari- 
ety and  perhaps  larger  leaved. 
Acres  of  Radish  Bloom. 

Great  fields  of  radishes  there  were, 
some  in  full  bloom  and  waist  high. 
Other  fields  were  only  starting  to 
blossom,  the  seeds  which  had  been 
covered  deeper  being  only  well 
started  into  growth.  These  gave  the 
impression  of  a  poor  stand,  but  they 
had  been  thinned  to  something  like  a 
foot  apart  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart  to  make  room  for  their  brushy 
tops.  All  radishes  are  rogued  before 
the  seed  stalks  start  to  shoot  and 
when  it  is  easier  to  see  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  purple  wild  radishes.  No 
cross  pollenization  is  to  be  tolerated, 
and  for  this  reason  no  wild  radishes 
are  allowed  to  grow  along  the  road- 
sides or  elsewhere. 

Odd  \otes  on  Other  Vegetables. 

Two  fields  of  endive  planted  at  the 
same  time,  but  one  deeper  than  the 
other,  show  marked  difference  in  de- 
velopment, the  deeper  planting  having 
germinated  after  the  second  rain, 
while  the  former  received  the  benefit 
of  the  first  rain  after  planting.  A 
field  of  parsley  sown  for  seed  early  in 
April  was  about  to  be  transplanted. 
Parsnips  were  growing  for  seed  in 
rows  three  feet  apart. 

Onion  Mildew. 

Onions  were  getting  ready  to  bloom; 
and  peculiarly  the  seed  stalks  were 
free  from  a  mildew  or  blight  which 
had  killed  many  of  the  leaves  on 
plants  within  certain  small  areas. 
Bluestone  and  sulphur  had  both 
failed  to  control  the  mildew,  but  Mr. 
Tracy  noted  that  where  winds  dried 
the  moisture  off  before  the  sun  hit  the 
leaves,  there  was  no  mildew.  This 
was  well  illustrated  by  many  leaves 
healthy  on  the  west  side  whence  pre- 
vailing winds  come,  but  mildewed  on 
the  east  side. 

Hours  could  have  been  spent  pick- 
ing up  interesting  items  in  this 
strange  wonderland,  so  different  from 
what  is  ordinarily  found,  yet  withal 
part  of  an  industry  in  which  Califor- 
nia leads  America. 


COMBINATION  LEVELER  AND  RICE 
CHECKER. 


(Written   for   Paelflc   Rural  Press.) 

The  makers  said  it  wouldn't  work, 
but  it  did,  and  there  will  be  great 
economy  if  many  more  are  working 
in  the  same  way  next  season.  S.  M. 
Joslin,  who  with  his  partner,  E. 
Paillex,  form  the  Lincoln  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Company  of  Placer  county,  is  ex- 
perienced in  preparing  land  for  many 
of  the  best  rice  growers  of  Glenn 
county.  When  the  partners  under- 
took the  first  rice  growing  ever  done 
in  Placer  countv  bv  leasine  over  a 
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Have  been  using  your  spreader  on  two  different 
'car  and  find  them  lightest  in  draft  of  any  I  have 


them  lightest  in  draft  ot  any  I  h 
Two  horses  will  pull  them  anywhere  when  the 
too  soft  The  straw  attachment  is  ideal  for  top 
ground  or  any  kind  of  small  grain.  It  gets  rid 
•  of  straw  which  goes  to  waste  and  this  alone 
spreader  in  a  year's  time. 

J.  D.  BLACK. WELL  Sec 
Missouri  A  ■ 
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L  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists 
'L/7'i   Coldwater,  Ohio 


THE  FAMOUS  "101  RANCH"  ENDORSES  THE  NISCO 

Gentlemen:  Bliss,  Okla.,  December  15th,  1918. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  three  NISCO  Spreaders.  We  have  used  several  other  makes,  but  seeing  >onf 
ndvertisenient.  decided  to  investigate  ynur  spreader.  After  looking  them  over,  we  ordered  three  of  '.htm  and  have  Uwoi 
working  every  day  along  with  three  others. 

Yours  pulls  much  easier  and  does  much  better  work  than  the  others.  We  are  pleased  to  recommend  yrur  NISCO 
Spreaders,  as  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  the  best  we  have  ever  used.  Yours  trtly 

MILLER  BROS..  "101  RANCH.  * 
The  largest  diversified  Farm  and  Raneh  in  the  United  States. 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Distributors 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


LONG  TERM 


LOW  RATE 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  borrower 
repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest  payment 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For   Information   apply  to   the  nearest   National   Farm  l.oaa 
Association,  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


CODLEN  GATE.  WEED  CUTTER 
Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  >. if  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  BesideB,  it  breaks  up  the  around 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  sared 
$000  in  a  singie  season  because  after  cutting" 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts  seven 
feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds.  Cut 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steel 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  It. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  con- 
tains letters  from  many  users. 

C.  O.  SIOl'RI),  Manufacturer 
rapilal  Ave.  and  MrKep  Kond.     San  Joie,  Cal 
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thousand  acres  last  fall,  they  found  it 
considerably  rougher  than  the  Glenn 
county  fields.  Hummocks  of  varying 
sizes  and  hog  wallows  or  swales  of 
similar  variation  bumped  and  pitted 
the  landscape  like  a  mosquito-bitten 
smallpox  convalescent. 

Much  Leveling  before  Checking. 

Rice  should  be  kept  uniformly  un- 
der seven  inches  of  water  all 
through  the  growing  season,  and  the 
general  slopes  of  the  proposed  rice 
fields  were  difficult  enough  to  pre- 
pare without  the  extra  irritation  of 
the  localized  bumps  and  pits.  The 
first  thing  to  do  then,  was  to  put  the 
bumps  into  the  pits.  There  was  no 
machine  big  enough  to  suit  Mr.  Jos- 
lin,  so  he  had  one  made  to  order  by 
the  firm  which  had  the  nearest  thing 
to  what  he  wanted.  The  Schmeiser 
Manufacturing  Co.  makes  land  lev- 
elers  which  normally  cut  twelve  feet 
wide  and  carry  about  five  yards  of 
dirt.  A  75  h.p.  tractor  pulls  the  ma- 
chine and  supplies  fresh  compressed 
air  so  the  only  thing  to  do  when  you 
want  to  shave  off  a  twelve-foot  wart 
from  the  landscape  is  to  drive  over  it, 
turn  a  little  lever,  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest.  Turn  the  lever 
again  and  the  machine  is  lifted 
free  above  the  ground.  Its  con- 
struction, roughly  speaking,  is  of  a 
steel  or  iron  plate  about  4^x12  feet, 
set  sloping  slightly  backward,  with 
ends  to  hold  the  dirt,  a  toolsteel  edge 
to  cut  it,  wheels  to  carry  it,  and  air 
to  lift  it.  Narrow  end  pieces  hold 
dirt  in  front  of  the  leveler. 

Bice  or  Alfalfa  Checker. 

For  $300  extra,  Mr.  Joslin  had  a 
similar  leveler  made  which  would 
handle  6^  yards  of  dirt  and  could  be 
used  at  pleasure  to  make  the  high 
rice  checks  or  low  flat  alfalfa  checks. 
The  change  is  so  simple  that  one 
wonders  why  it  has  not  been  worked 
out  before. 

A  triangular  section  with  about 
three-foot  sides  was  cut  out  of  the 
center  of  the  leveler's  back  plate,  the 
base  of  the  triangle  being  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plate.  This  leaves  a  hole 
for  dirt  to  stream  through  when  the 
leveler  is  set  into  the  ground;  and  it 
puts  that  dirt  into  a  fine  check  for 
rice  irrigation.  To  encourage  dirt  to 
go  through  the  hole,  the  corners  of 
the  leveler  were  blocked  with  wood, 
and  a  curved  plate  extends  from  the 
forward  edge  of  the  end  to  the  edge 
of  the  triangular  hole.  The  central 
vertical  brace,  normally  built  on  the 
leveler,  was  made  removable  so  a 
short  one  may  be  put  on  reaching 
from  the  top  of  the  triangle  to  the 
top  of  the  plate. 

To  use  this  machine  as  a  leveler, 
Mr.  Joslin  didn't  want  this  hole,  so 
he  had  the  triangular  section  replaced 
and  bolted  to  its  parent  plate  by  splice 
plates  behind.  The  splice  plates  are 
of  %  inch  iron  about  six  inches  wide, 
which  proved  ample. 

Preparing  for  Rice. 

Preliminary  leveling  on  the  800  or 
900  acres  found  suitable  for  rice  cost 
$15,000  before  any  checking  was  done. 
Mr.  Joslin  expects  to  get  more  than 
enough  greater  crop  the  first  year 
than  he  would  get  without  such  level- 
ing to  pay  this  expense.  The  place  is 
leased  for  three  years.  The  "Giant" 
leveler  was  used  first  to  shave  off  the 
bumps  and  put  them  into  the  nearest 
hollows.  No  preliminary  plowing  was 
necessary  for  this. 

But  it  left  the  surface  not  level 
enough,  especially  where  holes  an 
acre  or  more  across  were  filled.  So 
a  leveler  of  simpler  construction  and 
40  feet  long  was  used  to  finish  this 
part  of  the  work.  Land,  except  what 
had  been  freshly  moved,  had  to  be 
plowed  before  this  one  would  work. 

After  surveying  to  get  contour  lines 
for  the  checks,  the  Giant  leveler  made 
them  in  a  way  which  enthuses  Mr. 
Joslin  to  this  day.  It  could  be  set 
deep  for  high  checks  in  low  places 
and  vice  versa. 

Makes  Alfalfa  Checks  to  Order. 

Well,  what  about  making  alfalfa 
checks  with  a  machine  like  this?  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  leveler- 
checker  is  not  let  so  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  throws  up  a  check  three 
feet  across  at  the  bottom  and  with  a 
wide  flat  top,  the  width  being  less  as 
the  height  of  the  check  increases.  A 
harrowing  gives  the  low  rounded  fin- 
ish needed  for  easy  mowing  and  rak- 
ing of  alfalfa  hay. 


This  Efficient  Case  Outfit 

For  Quick  and  Satisfactory  Threshing 

The  Case  10-18  Tractor  and  Case  20x28  Thresher 


For  a  reliable,  small  threshing  rig  use  a  Case 
20x28  Thresher  driven  by  a  Case  10-18  Keio- 
sene  Tractor.  This  well  known  combination 
will  save  you  valuable  time  in  the  rush  of 
threshing  days.  It  will  do  a  thorough,  eco- 
nomical job  and  enable  you  to  thresh  at  a  time 
most  convenient  and  profitable  to  you. 

The  Case  10-18  Tractor  provides  the  even 
power  to  run  a  thresher  steadily,  as  it  should 
be  run.  The  friction  clutch  belt  pulley  (fitted 
with  brake)  is  mounted  on  crank  shaft,  the  log- 
ical place  for  it. 

It  is  equally  well  adapted  to  all  drawbar  work 
—  such  as  plowing,  disking  and  seeding,  hauling, 
road  grading,  etc. 


A  governor-controlled,  four-cylinder  valve-in- 
head  Case  Motor  is  mounted  crosswise  on  a 
one-piece  main  frame.  This  engine  can  de- 
velop a-t  least  20  per  cent  more  power  than  its 
rating. 

The  Case  20x28  Thresher  pictured  above  is 
built  of  steel.  It  is  a  simple,  easy-running  ma- 
chine, noted  for  perfect  separation,  cleaning  and 
saving.  Operated  with  a  Case  Tractor  it  is 
an  ideal  rig. 

This  outfit  in  your  hands  will  enable  you  to 
do  your  threshing  at  your  own  convenience 
without  loss  from  delay.  Ask  any  Case  dealer 
about  it  now.  We  will  send  you  a  catalog  free 
at  your  request. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  FTH?D  1906  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  INBOARD  BEARING 

SNUG  CP  AGAINST  THE  LOAD 

The  load  in  a  centrifugal  pump  is  on  the  runner,  where 
support  is  most  needed  and  hardest  to  "get.  PELTON 
pumps  have  the  inboard  bearing  just  one  inch  from  the 
center  of  the  runner,  where  it  gives  maximum  support. 
The  shaft  cannot  swing  out  of  alignment,  gyrate  nor  wear 
the  bearings.  The  liberal  area  of  the  inboard  bearing, 
water  sealed  and  grease  lubricated,  takes  every  bit  of 
load  without  a  murmur. 


PELTON  pumps  are  built  right  and  run  right, 
nearest  dealer. 


See  your 


PELTON 


A.  J.  Wheeler,  Corning. 
McCormick-Saeltzer  Co..  Redding. 
George  W.  Roberts,  Marysville. 
Commercial  Electric  Co.,  Stockton. 
R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced. 
Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno. 
J.  H.  Herring:,  Parlier. 
Sanger  Plumbing:  House,  Sanger. 
Devenney  &  Prather  Co.,  Wasco. 
Ca'ilornia  Mechanical  &  Electrical 


Gridley  Garage  Co.,  Gridley. 
Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chico. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co..  Oroville. 
Wise  Hardware  Co..  Modesto. 
D.  Stephenson,  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap,  Kingsburg. 
C.  A.  Hughes,  Orosi. 
Ulmer  Machinery  Co.,  Portcrville. 
Alexander  it  Wright,  Palo  Alto. 
Engineering  Company.  Sacramento. 


THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1990  Hnrrlaon  Street,  San  Francliico,  California. 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant  the   right   variety   for  your,  purpose,  whether  you  are   growing   for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
See  the  1019  Catalog  of  the 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

820  SO.  SPRING  ST„  LOS  ANGELES. 


WITTE 

Prices  Lower 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Sclect  Your 

Terms  -  Dirert-from-Fectory  prlcea.  Writ* 
your  own  or,I.T--Savo  $15  to  S2O0.  Prompt 
Shipment.  P,i|{  now  caUloK.'MIow  to  Ju<))ro 
Knrln  i"  FREE—  by  return  mail.  Po.tpafl. 
Iwrlte  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
iTodavl  90C9  Oakland  Ave.,  Kaneaa  City,  Mo. 
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FARM  OWNERS'  AND  OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION. 


stiit^  Organisation  Committee:  Al- 
bert Undley,  chairman;  J.  M.  Big- 
ger, W.  Q.  Wright,  Edward  Powers, 
Fred  H.  Rindge,  I.  L.  Borden,  S.  A. 
Shearer,  Anion  Swank,  W.  C.  Fergu- 
son, J.  T.  Eangford  and  C.  C.  Wood- 
worth. 

Kings  County  Organizing. 

Kings  County  farmers  met  at  the 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
Saturday,  to  form  their  organization 
committee,  which  is  to  complete  their 
county  unit  of  the  Farm  Owners  and 
Operators'  Association  in  that  county. 
.John  P.  Irish,  Jr.,  and  W.  H.  Nixon, 
of  the  organization  staff,  with  J.  M. 
Uigger,  of  Stockton,  vice-chairman  of 
the  committee,  went  to  Hanford  to 
meet  with  them.  W.  A.  Long  acted  as 
temporary  chairman.  Attendance  at 
the  meeting  was  representative,  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  county  being 
represented.  The  situation  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  and  it  was  agreed 
unanimously  that  organization  should 
be  completed. 

The  following  farmers  agreed  to 
constitute  the  organization  commit- 
tee: J.  W.  Arthur,  of  Hard  wick,  O. 
L.  O.  O'Dale  of  Lemoore,  D.  H.  Gray  of 
Armona,  W.  L.  Haag,  of  Grangeville, 
and  C.  R.  Watson  of  Hanford.  The 
work  of  districting  the  county  was 
apportioned  to  the  committeemen, 
who  will  at  once  select  two  directors 
from  each  of  the  districts,  the  com- 
bined 25  to  form  the  county  board  of 
trustees.  As  soon  as  the  100  mem- 
bers are  sigued,  a  charter  will  be  ap- 
plied for  and  the  unit  will  get  down  to 
work.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was 
such  as  to  indicate  that  Kings  County 
will  set  the  pace  for  the  Southern 
San  Joaquin  counties. 

(  ounty  and  Community  Units. 

In  San  Joaquin  county  the  county 
unit  board  of  twenty-five  has  been 


completed  by  the  addition  of  these 
men:  Dave  Young  and  Herbert 
Smythe  of  Farmington;  John  Tone 
and  Will  Thomas  of  Waterloo;  D.  O. 
Castle  of  Escalon  and  Robert  Fergu- 
son of  Roberts'  Island.  All  of  these 
men  are  well  known  and  active  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  John  Tone  is  moving  to  or- 
ganize a  community  unit  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  points  out  that  with  a 
■county  divided  into  ten  districts  and 
two  directors  in  each,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  units  down  to 
every  neighborhood;  and  as  a  result 
of  their  discussions,  to  carry  up  to 
the  county  board  the  sentiments  and 
desires  of  the  people. 

David   Young's  Proposition. 

David  Young,  of  Farmington,  has 
proposed  that  each  county  unit  pro- 
vide facilities  for  grading  grain,  test- 
ing corn  for  moisture,  and  weighing, 
j  He  would  make  the  service  free  to 
each  member.  During  the  market 
period  he  would  also  secure  for  the 
office  of  each  unit  a  daily  market  re- 
port, wired  from  the  most  impartial 
sources.  He  points  out  that  each  unit 
could  provide  this  service  from  its 
local  funds,  and  thus  introduce  a  per- 
sonal and  beneficial  service 
Wanted  It  Just  Right. 

When  a  director  of  the  Association 
called  on  Jake  Sargent,  the  Termin- 
us farmer  the  other  day  and  took  up 
the  matter  of  his  joining  the  Associ- 
ation, the  answer  was  promptly  that 
he  would  join.  But  as  he  has  diversi- 
fied classes  of  lands,  he  said  he  was 
going  to  sit  down  and  classify  his 
land  and  put  it  in  strictly  according 
to  the  schedule  called  for  on  the  rate 
card.  The  point  illustrates  how  con- 
scientiously the  farmers  are  entering 
into  the  business-like  spirit  of  the 
organization. 


BRAIN  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SAC- 
RAMENTO VALLEY. 

A  week's  trip  by  automobile  up  the 
east  side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  as 
far  as  Red  Bluff  and  back  on  the  west 
side,  zigzagging  back  and  forth  from 
hills  to  river,  has  given  the  writer  a 
fair  idea  of  grain  conditions.  As  this 
is  written.  May  17  at  the  end  of  the 
trip,  barley  on  the  uplands  is  nearly 
all  yellow,  including  the  heads,  and 
that  planted  early  on  summer  fallow 
is  well  filled,  almost  past  the  dough 
stage.  While  there  seems  less  barley 
than  wheat  on  the  east  side,  what  is 
there  seems  to  have  bigger  heads  and 
not  to  be  quite  so  far  along.  Barley 
and  wheat  on  the  lower  lands  along 
the  river  and  little  valleys  is  greener. 
Most  of  the  wheat  we  saw  is  just  get- 
ting into  the  dough  stage,  though  sev- 
eral fields  of  Early  Baart  are  well  in 
the  dough  and  apparently  safe  from 
hot  winds.  The  best  field  of  wheat 
we  saw  was  on  sediment  soil  on  the 
level  ground  in  Yuba  County.  Many 
of  the  heads  in  this  field  stood  over 
six  feet  tall,  the  stand  was  so  thick 
that  we  couldn't  sea  the  ground  with- 
out parting  the  plants  and  bending 
over.  The  leaves  were  still  green. 
Heads  on  top  averaged  over  three 
inches  long  and  the  small  heads  un- 
derneath could  have  been  much  more 
numerous.  Kernels  were  in  the  milk. 
There  were  generally  only  two  per 
"mesh."  This  latter  condition  held 
true  in  most  fields  of  the  valley  which 
were  inspected. 

Very  little  has  been  cut  for  hay  ex- 
cept the  first  few  feet  around  each 
field.  This  cut  reveals  a  general 
drying  of  the  straws  about  half  way 
up.  The  ground  everywhere  is  dry 
and  cracking,  so  the  only  hope  for 
finishing  most  of  the  milk-stage  crops 
is  the  nutriment  and  moisture  which 
still  remains  in  the  upper  leaves  and 
straw.  Rain  could  not  help  a  major- 
ity of  Sacramento  Valley  grain  now. 
Cool  weather  has  helped  greatly  and 
continues  to  hel,,  in  spite  of  one  hot 
wave  which  did  some  damage.  There 
is  a  tremendous  acreage  being  newly 
put  into  rice;  and  while  it  is  claimed 
that  not  a  great  deal  of  old  rice  l^>nd 
has  been  abandoned,  the  appearances 
at  this  time  when  planting  is  so  late 
as  to  be  hazardous,  indicate  great 
areas  which  will  not  be  cropped  this 
year  at  all.   The  rice  situation  is  men- 


PKINCETON  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
STARTING  PUMPS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Six  twenty-six  inch  pumps,  each 
operated  by  a  motor  of  150  horsepow- 
er, are  beginning  their  new  job  of 
pumping  water  out  of  the  Sacramento 
River  to  irrigate  about  14,000  acres 
in  the  Princeton-Codora-Glenn  Irriga- 
tion District  in  Colusa  and  Glenn 
Counties,  according  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary H.  S.  Edwards.  This  district 
was  formerly  part  of  the  land  irri- 
gated from  the  "S.V.I."  ditches.  The 
main  ditch,  sixteen  miles  long  and 
following  the  general  line  of  the  river 
levee,  was  used  by  the  S.V.I,  and 
has  been  bought  by  the  district.  Areas 
included  under  the  new  system  are 
very  irregular  in  size,  outline  and  lo- 
cation, but  they  include  principally 
orchard  and  rice  lands.  Mr.  Edwards 
estimates  about  4,000  acres  of  rice  un- 
der this  ditch,  and  several  hundred 
acres  of  fruit.  It  all  drains  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  away  from  the 
river  and  into  natural  "sloughs," 
which  empty  some  miles  below.  Half 
of  the  land  to  be  irigated  fronts  on 
the  river,  and  is  all  well  protected  by 
an  old  levee.  There  are  no  "goose 
lands"  in  the  district,  and  even  the 
"back"  areas  cannot  be  bought  for 
$125  an  acre,  while  a  42-acre  orchard 
on  the  river  front  has  recently  sold 
for  $20,000. 

Three  of  the  pumps  are  located  just 
above  Princeton  and  three  are  about 
13  miles  up  the  river.  The  Princeton 
pumps  lift  water  only  eighteen  feet 
and  the  others  probably  M?out  the 
same  to  get  it  over  the  levee.  Their 
intakes  are  on  hard  clay  bottom  close 
to  18  feet  of  water. 

The  district  was  organized  in  1916, 
but  has  bought  water  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Company" 
until  this  spring.  Applicants  are 
charged  $2.75  per  acre  per  season  for 
water  to  irrigate  fruit,  alfalfa,  and 
general  crops,  and  $8  an  acre  for  rice. 
The  irrigating  season  begins  as  early 
as  practicable  and  ends  October  15. 
The  Directors  reserve  a  right  to  in- 
stall measuring  devices  at  exnense  of 
water  users  and  charge  $1.35  per 
aere  foot.  It  is  expected  that  these 
charsres  will  cover  operating  expenses. 
If  they  do  not.  irrigators  will  be 
called  on  to  make  up  the  difference 


(HOP    REVIEW    OF  SHIPPING 
FRUIT. 


The  California  Fruit  Exchange  be- 
lieves that  the  following  is  about  as 
accurate  a  crop  report  as  can  be  fur- 
nished at  this  time,  and  they  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  any  changes  be- 
tween now  and  harvest. 

Cherries  are  now  moving,  though 
the  supply  is  very  light,  the  crop  hav- 
ing been  seriously  affected  by  the  cold 
Spring  rains.  Judging  from  present 
indications,  all  cherry  shipments  will 
be  cleaned  up  before  the  end  of  June. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
prices  will  be  any  lower  as  the  move- 
ment will  not  be  heavy  at  any  time. 

Early  cots  will  be  moving  shortly. 
The  crop  is  about  85  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal, but  canners  are  offering  higher 
prices  than  ever  have  been  known  be- 
fore. This  applies  also  to  the  dried 
fruit  packers.  On  account  of  this  con- 
dition, eastern  shipments  will  be 
somewhat  affected. 

Early  peaches  will  be  ready  to 
move  by  the  first  of  June.  The  crop 
of  Alexanders  and  Hales  is  fair; 
Triumphs,  good;  Early  Crawfords, 
fair;  Elbertas,  about  85  per  cent 
mountain  peaches  and  60  per  cent 
Valley;  Midsummer  peaches  and 
Clings,  light.  Very  few  Clings  will 
be  shipped  East  this  season  on  ac- 
count of  the  prices  offered  by  the 
canners,  which  are  double  those  of 
last  season.  All  varieties  of  plums 
are  light,  the  total  crop  not  exceed- 
ing 50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Bartlett  Pears  will  be  of  better  qual- 
ity this  year  than  for  several  seasons. 
The  crop  is,  at  the  present  writing, 


normal,  though  we  look  for  a  heavy 
drop  during  the  next  two  weeks.  We 
estimate  that  the  total  deciduous  crop, 
exclusive  of  grapes,  will  not  exceed 
80  per  cent  of  normal.  G  capes  are 
setting  well  and  if  nothing  affects  the 
crop  between  now  and  harvest,  it 
should  be  normal. 


Let  Us  Solve  Your  Water  Problem 

Westco  Electric 
Water  Pressure 
*j  Systems  for  the 
Home  or  Farm. 

Write  for  Booklet 
explaining  this  auto- 
matic system,  400 
4  gallons  per  hour, 
first  cost  lose":  costs 
less  to  Install. 


Pumps 
for  every 
purpose 

California    "Westco"  Dealers 


STOCKTON. 
J.  M.  Conley  Co. 
CHICO. 
N.  C.  Jesse 
FRESNO. 
W.  H.  Cox-Plumber. 

MARYSVILLE. 
Hampton  Hdwc.  Co. 
LODI. 
J.  M.  Conley  Co. 

WILLOWS. 
A.  R.  Hancock. 
VIS  ALIA. 
O.  C.  Adam  Imp't  Co. 

CORNING. 
A.  J.  Wheeler  &  Son 


PALO  ALTO. 
Alexander  A  Wright 

TURLOCK. 
G.  E.  Ellshurp  Co. 
MANTECA. 
Brunner  &  Sons 

COLDSA. 
Doren  Russell 
DINUBA, 
California  Pump  Co. 
KINGSBURG. 
.E  .R.  Quist 
MODESTO, 
lWise  Hardware  Co. 

WOODLAND. 
W.  P.  Boyce  &  Son 


The  DEALER  says* 

"the  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  thL  "ou  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamic,    that  look  like  Giant 

but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearine  land,  cmsiintt  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book. 
•■Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bnnt  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  WcIr..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


Farm  Powders 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions. 


Cantaloupe  Prospects. 

Turlock  cantaloupe  prospects  are 
good,  according  to  the  Turlock  Mer- 
chants and  Growers.  Acreage  has  not 
decreased  during  the  growing  season 
so  much  as  was  expected.  The  Impe- 
rial Valley  crop  has  been  delayed  a 
couple  of  weeks,  due  to  cool  weather. 

firain  Prospects. 

The  grain  prospects  throughout  the 
state  are  not  so  good  as  was  reported 
some  weeks  ago,  owing  to  the  light 
rainfall  during  April.  However,  the 
increased  acreage  of  wheat  assures  a 
greater  crop  of  this  commodity  than 
has  been  harvested  in  the  past  twelve 
years. 

California  a  Cotton  State. 

The  bureau  of  markets  has  estab- 
lished official  grades  and  lengths  for 
marketing  American-Egyptian  cotton. 
Several  thousand  acres  on  the  Yuma 
project  and  in  the  Imperial  Valley  are 
now  devoted  to  the  fleecy  staple,  which 
is  worth  around  $300  a  bale,  when  it 
can  be  sold. 
Value  of  Fertilizers. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  L.  H. 
Day  of  San  Benito  county,  experi- 
menting with  various  fertilizers,  finds 
that  on  land  where  superphosphate 
was  used,  the  yield  of  hay  was  twice 
as  great  as  that  on  unfertilized 
mound.  This  was  at  a  cost  of  $2.70 
per  acre.  Other  fertilizers  gave  no 
results. 

Wore  Tomatoes  in  South. 

Reports  from  the  Fullerton  Dis- 
trict are  to  the  effect  that  the  tomato 
acreage  will  be  increased  this  year. 
The  crop  in  Thermal  District  is  about 
85  per  cent  and  growing  well.  Ship- 
ments from  around  Brawley  are  slow, 
and  carload  movements  did  not  begin 
before  the  15th  of  May. 
Potato  Acreage. 

The  early  potato  crop  indicates  a 
larger  yield  than  was  first  expected. 
The  district  around  Los  Angeles  is 
estimated  to  be  about  75  per  cent  of 
normal.  Kern  county  shows  a  40  per 
cent  decrease  but  better  yields.  The 
Sacramento  Valley  acreage  is  some- 
what less  than  usual  and  the  crop  is 
late. 

3500  Cars  for  Cantaloupes. 

To  accommodate  the  cantaloupe 
crop  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  3500 
cars  have  been  assembled  at  various 
points  along  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Salt  Lake  lines.  These  cars  will  pro- 
vide for  about  half  the  crop.  Carlots 
are  expected  between  May  25  and  June 
1,  and  shipments  are  expected  to  be 
20  per  cent  more  than  those  of  last 
year. 

Imported  Wheat  Diseases. 

A  nation-wide  survey  is  being  made 
to  determine  to  what  extent  two 
wheat  diseases — "white  heads"  and 
Hag  smut— have  invaded  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  United  States.  These  two 
diseases  thus  far  have  appeared  only 
in  Madison  county,  Illinois.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  here 
in  seed  shipped  from  Australia, 
where  both  diseases  are  extensively 
known. 

Good  Roads!    Good  Roads! 

We  have  learned  that  good  roads 
made  transportation  to  feed  our 
armies  possible  when  no  other  way 
would  have  done.  We  have  learned 
that  good  roads,  laid  down  in  counties 
where  most  money  has  been  spent  for 
them,  have  not  resulted  in  any  tax  in- 
crease from  this  cause  because  enough 
new  development  has  taken  place  and 
enough  saved  from  the  old-fashioned 
patching  to  pay  for  all.  Even  the 
mountain  counties  are  bonding  to  the 
limit  for  this  purpose.  The  bonds  will 
be  voted  at  the  forthcoming  election 
sure.  And  it  will  give  our  returning 
soldier  boys  a  chance  as  well. 

Cantaloupe  Standardization  Activities. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  cantaloupe 
growers  in  Brawley,  arrangements 
were  made  for  apportioning  inspect- 
ors, time  for  picking,  etc.,  and  other 
business  in  furtherance  of  more  effi- 
cient handling  of  the  crop,  was  also 
considered.      Commissioner    P.  W. 


Waite  warned  against  a  violation  of 
the  standardization  law.  There  are 
14,648  acres  of  cantaloupes  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley. 

Back  to  Land  Movement. 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  many  city- 
dwellers  who  are  desirous  of  becom- 
ing settlers  on  the  land  will  be  as- 
sisted towards  that  end  by  the 
Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  Many 
thousand  applications  have  already 
been  received.  There  are  about  275,- 
000,000  acres  of  farm  land  lying  idle. 
This  land  is  mostly  in  the  West  and 
South,  and  the  prices  are  moderate. 
Kill  the  Devil  Weed. 

Devil  weed  is  worse  than  morning 
glory  and  harder  to  kill,  according  to 


Monterey  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner J.  B.  Hickman.  It  has  a 
winter  growth  and  may  be  in  seed  be- 
fore morning  glory  starts.  But  its 
worst  feature,  like  the  morning  glory, 
Johnson  grass,  etc.,  is  its  under- 
ground stems.  It  is  often  spread  by 
carrying  these  stems  to  clean  land  on 
cultivator  teeth  or  shovels.   The  weed 


is  "an  erect  growing,  leafy-stemmed 
pepper  grass,  with  dense  clusters  of 
greenish  white  blossoms  like  sweet 
alyssum,  stems  one  to  two  feet  tall." 
flie  way  to  kill  it  is  to  cultivate  with 
a  weed  cutter  so  frequently  that  it 
never  puts  a  shoot  above  ground.  You 
can  starve  it  in  two  or  three  seasons ; 
but  if  you  don't,  it  may  starve  you. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 


Surff  Es-pecial/y/hr  California  Conditions-^ 


Past  the  Experimental  Sta6e 
Eleven  different  models.wmi  op 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
vibrator       Sr  \  Ranging  in  Price  from 
FARQUHAff^  separator     JxV.  *190.  to  $21 75. 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT''  , — rrj/f/l      _ — ,  All  Repair  Parts  Carried- 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc 

[JgSffl  ARNOTT 

>J    „.,  jBEAN  THRESHER  HEAD 


■  Guard 
1  AsKl 
Write  1 


HEADQUARTERS 

s  Angeles  St  Los  Angeles; 


which  belt  is  yours? 


The  Ordinary 

Rubber  Belt 


All  rubber  transmission  belting  is  made  of 
layers,  or  plies,  of  cotton  duck.  These  plies  are 
cemented  together,  making  the  whole  as  one. 

If  the  duck  is  not  of  good  grade,  or  if  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  rubber  is  used,  the  belt  will 
separate  between  plies,  as  shown.  This  is  the 
common  fault  with  cheaper  grade  belts.  Once 
your  belt  does  this,  its  life  is  spent.  As  soon  as 
this  condition  occurs  the  belt  should  be  replaced 
in  order  to  prevent  accident  to  the  machinery  or 
injury  to  employees. 

Test 
Your 
Belts 

FIG.  1  FIG.  2 

Here  is  a  good  test  to  determine  the  worth  of 
your  belting.  Take  a  small  piece,  cut  from  end 
of  belt,  say  3  "inches,  and  separate  plies  with  a 
knife  (as  in  Figure  1). 

Then  grasp  the  loose  end  of  plies  and  pull 
(Figure  2).  The  amount  of  strength  required  to 
pull  them  apart  determines  the  length  of  service 
you  will  get. 

TELL  US  YOUR  BELT  TROUBLES 

Send  us  a  rough  drawing  or  diagram  of  your 
belt  as  now  installed,  or  write  us  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible about  the  difficulty.  We  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice,  without  charge,  showing 
you  how  to  secure  the  best  results. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME    OFFICE:     NEW    YORK  CITY. 
Branches  in  all  principal  citleo. 


TEST  SPECIAL 

RubberBelt 


Test  Special  belting  is  made  from  the  best 
grade,  long  fiber  cotton.  We  use  a  patent  weave 
that  gives  the  greatest  possible  strength  and  yet 
preserves  the  flexibility. 

Plies  are  vulcanized,  under  high  pressure,  with 
tough  elastic  Rubber  Friction.  They  never  pull 
apart. 

Test  Special  is  a  serviceable  and  dependable 
belt.  Assures  your  machinery  of  a  continual  run 
No  costly  shut-downs  with  a  Test  Special. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  our  Test  Special  to  give  long 
and  continual  service  and  not  to  separate  in 
plies.  If  it  proves  faulty  in  workmanship  or 
does  not  give  satisfactory  service,  we  guarantee 
to  refund  your  money. 


Mail  this  coupon 


N.  Y.  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO., 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  samples  of  the 
belting  you  guarantee  for  my  special  use  and 

quote    prices    delivered  at  

  Station 

Kind  of  Motor  

H.  P.  of  Motor  ■  

Diameter  of  driving  pulley  

Diameter  of  driven  pulley  

Revolutions  per  minute   

Distance  between  pulleys   ' 

Kind  of  machinery   

Name   

Address   
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Tractor  Demonstration  Postscripts 


Our  columns  were  crowded  last 
•week  and  some  of  the  most  important 
items  were  either  chopped  off  or  held 
over.  One  of  the  items  chopped  off 
was  in  regard  to  the  Whitney  tractor 
dynamometer  test.  This  tractor, 
weighing  3,000  pounds  and  rated  at  9 
h.p.  on  the  drawbar,  was  tested  sev- 
eral times  by  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear-^ 
ing  engineers,  showing  10.97  drawbar 
horsepower  with  a  pull  of  1,763 
pounds  on  the  plows  at  2.36  miles  per 
hour,  8.5  drawbar  horsepower  with  a 
pull  of  1994  pounds  at  1.6  miles  per 
hour,  and  10.27  drawbar  horsepower 
with  a  pull  of  1705  pounds  at  2.26 
miles  per  hour. 
Tractor  Aviation. 

The  Hart-Parr  tractor  ascension 
straight  up  with  passengers  was  ac- 
complished, repeatedly  every  after- 
noon. A  frame  work  had  been  built 
high  enough  for  the  stunt.  Two  cables 
hung  vertically  from  the  front  of  this 
frame,  so  they  passed  under  the  front 
wheels,  which  were  grooved  for  the 
purpose.  Ends  of  the  cables  were 
made  fast  to  the  faces  of  the  rear 
wheels  near  their  top.  Two  other 
cables  hung  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
frame  and  passed  under  the  rear 
wheels,  from  behind,  fastening  to  their 
forward  surfaces.  All  aboard!  The 
aviator  started  his  tractor  on  the  re- 
verse and  it  climbed  the  cables  level 
as  you  please  and  under  perfect  con- 
trol. It  was  labeled  "The  Hart-Parr 
Bootstraps." 

Tractor  Driven  by  Lines  from  Drill. 

A  tractor  being  started,  stopped, 
and  guided  by  ordinary  lines,  with  the 
operator  sitting  on  an  implement  far 
behind,  was  the  sight  which  greeted 
visitors  at  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Far- 
mer tent.  Horns  had  been  put  onto 
the  tractor  to  hitch  the  lines,  to  guide 
it.  A  double  disk  was  hitched  on,  and 
a  La  Crosse  Power  grain  drill  ten 
feet  wide  was  hitched  behind  that. 
The  operator  sat  on  the  drill,  jerked 
one  line  to  start,  another  to  stop, 
pulled  one  line  to  turn  right,  and  an- 
other to  turn  left.  The  machine  was 
far  more  responsive  than  lots  of  farm 
horses.  When  the  pull  was  released, 
the  wheels  naturally  turned  again  to 
run  straight  ahead  until  a  line  was 
pulled  again. 

Distinctive  Kerosene  Burner. 

A  distinctively  effective  way  the 
Velie  tractor  has  of  completely  using 
all  the  power  stored  up  in  kerosene. 
The  fuel  is  run  through  a  common 
carbureter,  reducing  it  to  a  spray  and 
mixing  it  with  the  proper  amount  of 
air.  This  spray-air  mixture  passes 
through  a  tube  into  a  chamber  built 
around  the  exhaust.  The  temperature 
in  this  chamber  is  about  350  degrees 
enough  to  vaporize  the  spray.  Water 
is  led  over  the  manifold  where  it  turns 
to  steam  and  enters  the  vaporizing 
chamber.  It  is  led  with  the  vapor  mix- 
ture through  a  hot-water-jacketed  pipe 
over  the  top  of  the  motor  to  enter  the 
combustion  chamber  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  is  done  to  cool  the 
steam-and-vapor  considerably  so  it 
will  not  lose  too  much  of  its  expan- 
sive power  before  the  explosion.  The 
steam  and  kerosene  vapor  are  said  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  chemical  union 
■in  the  passage.  The  pipe  by  which 
this  mixture  is  led  to  the  combustion 
chamber  is  reduced  in  diameter  grad- 
ually until  it  enters  the  motor  through 
an  inch  hole  at  a  rate  said  to  be  1,600 
feet  per  second.  This  process  puts  it 
in  a  form  for  instant  and  complete 
explosion  to  develop  its  full  power  in 
the  engine. 

"Aviator  Does  Some  Thrills." 

The  thrills  were  cut  out  from  our 
report  of  the  E.  B.  aviator's  accom- 
plishments headed  as  above,  and  vari- 
ous other  minor  changes  were  made 
in  other  items  for  lack  of  space. 
Avery  Prices  Reduced. 

The  big  tent  full  of  Avery  tractors 
and  motor  cultivators  of  all  sizes 
showed  reduced  prices,  this  being  the 
only  indication  we  noted  that  prices 
might  come  down.  They  showed  a 
four-cylinder  two-row  motor  culti- 
vator for  $850  and  a  six-cylinder  mo- 
tor cultivator  for  $950.  Horses  and 
harness  to  do  the  same  work  would 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Fres9.) 

cost  about  as  much,  while  with  the 
motor  the  cultivators  are  thrown  in 
free  of  charge.  Then  the  machine  will 
not  eat  part  of  the  crop  you  riase. 
Steel  Mule  Does  More  and  Talks  Less. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule,  12-20,  pulling 
nearly  its  own  width  of  plows  with 
its  tracks  all  on  solid  ground,  avoided 
practically  all  side  draft.  It  pulled 
the  four  Deere  disks  so  deep  that  they 
became  choked  up,  although  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  vegetation  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Bates  himself  was  out 
from  the  factory  at  Joliet,  111.,  to  get 
all  pointers  from  California  regarding 
our  distinctive  needs  in  tractor  lines. 
This  is  the  track  type  machine  which 
succeeds  the  wheel  type  very  noisily 
exhibited  at  the  Puente  demonstration. 
Its  tracks,  as  well  as  the  front  wheels, 
have  great  flexibility  for  uneven 
ground. 

Bear-Cat  Tractor. 

The  Bear  Cat  10-20  worm-drive  trac- 
tor, which  weighs  4200  pounds  and 
claims  a  drawbar  pull  of  3250  pounds 
normally,  pulled  three  ten-inch  plows 
in  general  demonstration,  and  other 
implements  in  the  individual  demon- 
stration. This  machine  has  Timken 
tapered  roller  bearings  throughout, 
making  adjustment  of  the  bearings 
simple  and  speedy. 
Four-Drive  Tractor. 

A  trouble  with  the  Fitch  Four- 
Drive  tractors  first  put  onto  the  mar- 
ket was  that  the  transmission  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  traction  which 
the  four-drive  feature  gives.  This 
trouble  has  been  corrected,  according 
to  Fred  Walsh  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  who 
is  distributor  for  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia. The  correction  did  away  with  85 
per  cent  of  their  troubles.  The  only 
agency  in  California  is  at  Fresno, 
from  which  fourteen  of  these  tractors 
have  recently  been  sold. 
Drawbar  Helps  Steering. 

The  steering  system  on  the  Fageol 
tractor  is  considerably  aided  by  its 
drawbar  construction.  The  drawbar 
is  a  heavy  curved  rod  reaching  from 
one  side  of  the  rear  and  to  the  other 
side.  A  spool  clevis  rolls  along  this 
rod  so  that  any  small  variation  in  the 
tractor's  steering  is  not  resisted  by 
the  plow,  which  keeps  coming  straight 
ahead.  This  makes  a  nice  furrow, 
and  nice  corners^  too.  The  steering 
system  includes  two  front  wheels  and 
an  independent  clutch  on  each  drive 
wheel.  The  clutch  on  either  wheel 
can  be  thrown  off  at  turns  by  a  foot 
lever.  Wheels  on  the  right  side  of 
this  tractor  run  in  the  furrow,  giving 
a  side  thrust,  which  is  rendered  harm- 
less by  Timken  tapered  roller  bear- 
ings. 

Patent-Hoist  Tractor  Plow. 

We  noticed  a  big  tractor  backing 
up  freely  with  its  plows  in  the  air.  It 
was  the  E-B  20-35,  with  five  four- 
teen-inch  moldboards  making  the  last 
turn  before  running  the  deadfurrow. 
A  foot  lever  handy  for  the  tractor 
driver  connects  the  motor  to  a  cam- 
axle,  which  raises  or  lowers  a  hori- 
zontal extension  arm.  Chains  from 
the  end  of  this  arm  to  three  points  on 
the  plowgang  lift  the  latter  quickly 
and  easily.  This  was  done  with  five 
husky  men  riding  the  plow. 
Impulse  Starters  for  Tractors. 

K.  W.  magnetos  and  impulse 
starters  for  tractors  made  an  attract- 
ive and  interesting  tent  exhibit  for 
those  who  object  to  cranking  much 
on  a  tractor.  Those  who  wanted  to 
see  them  in  real  action  went  to  the 
several  tractors  which  use  this  means 
of  getting  hot  reliable  ignition. 
Low-Grade  Oil,  No  Carbureter. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  had  a  big 
exhibit  in  the  accessories  tent  and  on 
the  outside.  Of  great  interest  was  the 
15  horsepower  Y  oil  engine  working 
smoothly  without  a  carbureter,  with 
no  valves,  no  electrical  devices,  and 
burning  27  degree  oil.  A  thermometer 
showed  water  in  the  waterjacket  to  be 
at  155  degrees. 

Spray  Gun  Worked  Outdoors. 

A  Hayes  Fruit-Fog  spray  gun  was 
demonstrated  outside,  showing  how 
spray  could  be  placed  definitely  all 
over  tall  trees  without  long  spray 


Wo   Manufacture   Levelers   for   Any   Power   From   6   Hordes   to  a   75  H.   P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Levcler 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving:  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  chiad  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOC  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS.  CAL. 


You  CanTake  Hills  on  ffidh 
Without  AKhock 

If  you  will  keep  your  motor  free  from  carbon.'  That 
knocking  in  your  engine — the  difficulty  you  have  climbing 
hills — poor  pick-up — lack  of  power-— noisy  motor — pre-ig- 
nition — in  fact  80%  of  your  engine  trouble  is  caused  by 
carbon.   Clean  it  out  with 

J®HI0il&ilMlilfVEi 

and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles — i 
quietly  and  full  of  "pep".  And  your  gasoline  consump- 
tion will  drop  12%  to  25%^  " 

You  Can  Dig I$Yourself 

For  65c — five  minutes'  time — no  labor — and  without  lay- 
ing up  the  car,  you,  yourself,  can  remove  all  carbon  de- 
posits.   No  mechanical  experience  required. 

If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  every  500  miles, 
giving  carbon  no  chance  to  accumulate,  you  will  automatically  eli- 
minate most  valve  trouble  and  your  engine  will  always  be  clean  and 
sweet. 

For  Tractors— Gas  Engines 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  will  also  remove  carbon  from 

the  motor  of  your  tractor,  giving  it  greater  power  and  enabling  it  to 
work  more  satisfactorily  and  economically.  It  will  make  your 
tractor  100%  efficient. 
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Learn  Full  Details  About  This 
Wonderful  New  Light  Duty 
Full  Floating 

Layne  &,  Bowler 
Pump  Head 

Ask  for  Folder  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


™e  rjjssell  tractor* 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUSSEU 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 

BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


REEMAM 

•^GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Tan  Ness  Are.,  San  Francisco. 


rods,  or  could  be  economically  applied 
to  low-topped  trees  at  close  range. 
Regrinding  Scored  Cylinders. 

A  regrinding  machine  for  automo- 
bile cylinders  was  shown  in  action  at 
the  exhibit  of  the  Hansen  Machine 
Works.  The  grindings  were  continu- 
ally drawn  away  by  a  suction  fan. 
Regrinding  was  claimed  to  give  a 
better,  closer  fit  for  oversized  pistons 
than  reaning  or  reboring.  The  top  of 
the  Ford  piston  must  be  15  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  the  cylinder,  to  allow  for  extra 
expansion  due  to  its  solidity  and  the 
extra  heat.  Between  the  first  and  sec- 
and  rings  the  clearance  should  be  10 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  the  rest 
of  the  piston  should  be  only  three 
thousandths  in  the  clear,  so  a  mini- 
mum of  oil  .  will  pass  it  upward  and 
a  minimum  of  force  and  fuel  will  pass 
it  downward. 

Engine  Operates  Crosscut  Saw. 

The  little  four-horsepower  two- 
cycle  single-cylinder  engine,  mounted 
on  a  frame  and  connected  to  a  cross- 
cut saw,  performed  vigorously  250  to 
300  strokes  per  minute  in  the  R.  M. 
Wade  exhibit,  sawing  slabs  from  a  big 
log.  The  whole  outfit  weighs  only  285 
pounds.  One  end  of  the  frame  rests 
on  the  log  and  is  held  there  by  dogs, 
while  the  other  end  is  on  the  ground 
and  is  lifted  over  for  each  new  cut. 
Union-Alls  for  Tractormen's  Families. 

Lee  Union-Alls  properly  had  a  good 
display  at  the  tractor  demonstration, 
for  if  there  is  one  thing  a  tractor  op- 
erator wants,  it  is  a  good-fitting,  un- 
rippable,  one-piece  garment  that  stays 
in  place  when  the  operator  stands  on 
his  head  or  otherwise.  Women's 
Union-Alls  were  there  too,  as  was 
proper,  considering  the  numerous  la- 
dies who  drove  tractors  at  the  demon- 
stration. Such  women,  if  they  have 
children,  appreciate  the  boys'  and 
girls'  Union-Alls  for  all  ages,  because 
their  use  eliminates  a  lot  of  the 
patching,  sewing,  and  washing  that 
would  otherwise  be  occupying  their 
mothers'  time. 


TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
NOTES. 

The  Yuba  Manufacturing  Co.  is  now 
getting  practically  all  the  materials 
and  motors  needed.  The  largest  size 
Waukesha  motor  is  used  in  their  12-20 
tractor  and  the  Wisconsin  motor  in 
the  20-35.  The  big  40-70's  are  being 
made  as  demanded,  but  most  of  the 
call  is  for  the  12-20  size. 

The  Lauson  tractor  pulled  two  spe- 
cially built  sixteen-inch  Oliver  deep- 
plows,  turning  the  ground  a  foot  deep. 

The  national  sales  manager  for 
Lauson  tractors,  D.  V.  Holcomb,  vis- 
ited the  Sacramento  demonstration 
after  seeing  the  one  at  Walla  Walla. 
He  likes  the  California  conditions 
better  than  those  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 

The  Sandusky  10-20  pulled  a  four- 
disk  gang  plow  as  much  as  ten 
inches  deep  in  the  private  demonstra- 
tions. The  same  implement  was 
pulled  in  the  general  demonstration 
but  not  so  deep. 

The  Huber  tractor  has  recently  in- 
creased its  power  by  enlarging  the 
bore  of  its  cylinders  from  a  diameter 
of  4%  inches  to  4%  inches. 

M.  C.  LaRue  of  the  Waterloo  Boy 
tractor  factory  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  was 
much  pleased  with  the  good  job  of 
plowing  done  by  his  tractor  at  the 
Sacramento  demonstration. 

W.  S.  Fredrickson,  general  sales 
manager  for  Hart-Parr  tractors,  vis- 
ited the  Sacramento  demonstration. 
His  headquarters  are  at  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

E.  A.  Williams  of  the  G.  M.  C.  east- 
ern factory,  visited  the  tractor  demon- 
stration. 

President  A.  B.  Whitney  of  the 
Whitney  Tractor  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  "the  daddy"  of  the  Whit- 
ney 9-18  tractor  shown  at  the  Sacra- 
mento demonstration  for  the  first 
time,  was  there  to  see  his  machine 
work  on  California  soil.  He  pointed 
out  that  his  company  had  made  trac- 
tors for  13  years  to  be  sold  by  an- 
other company,  but  that  arrangement 
closed  in  1917,  a  year  after  the  9-18 
was  put  on  the  eastern  market.  H.  M. 
Bennett  is  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Whitney  Tractor  Corporation, 
which  will  handle  the  tractor  on  this 
coast  with  headquarters  in  Los  An- 
geles and  a  distributor  in  Sacramento. 


|  Irrigate  through  this  pipe  -  f 
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Water  the  high  spots  you  can't 
reach  with  an  open  ditch 

Tour  ranch  doesn't  have  to  be  level 
if  you  use  Western  Surface  Pipe 
Tou  can  carry  your  stream  of 
water  across  depressions  and 
onto  the  high  ground  you 
can't    reach    with  an 
open     ditch.  There's 
no    waste,  either, 
from  seepage  or 


i 

I 
| 

I 


gopher  holes. 


Western  Sur- 
Irrigation 
Pipe  is  made  from 
a  single   sheet  of 
he  a  v  y  galvanized 
steel.  The  seam,  riveted 
and  soldered,  absolutely 
prevents    breaking   of  the 
galvanizing.    Write  for  price 
list    and    illustrative  booklet 
today. 

Write  alMO   for  prlcen   ont  Riveted 
Steel    Pipe,  Riveted  Well-Cunlug,  and 
other  Irrigation  Supplies. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
isno  Uakersfield  Los  Angeles 

Deliver  your  water  where  you  want  it 
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Power  Co.  Slow-Rancher  Loses  Crop 


(Written  for  I'aoiflr  Rural  PMM8.) 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  April  19th 
issue  of  the  Tacifls  Rural  Press,  there 
appears  an  article  addressed  to  the 
ranchers  of  Madera  county  entitled 

"We  Arc  A trniil  to  Bay  Your  Pumps." 

r  wish  to  extend  my  sympathy  to 
the  ranchers  of  Madera  county.  And 
if  it  will  do  them  any  good  to  learn 
that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  under 
the  heel  of  the  various  potentates  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Co., 
I  will  inform  them  that  the  article 
mentioned  may  well  be  addressed  to 
practically  every  farmer  who  must 
use  the  product  of  that  company  or 
none.  To  those  ranchers  who  didn't 
get  power  when  they  should  have 
had  it,  because  they  "did  buy  any  of 
half  a  dozen  pumps  which  are  of- 
fered" in  stead  of  "a  certain  one,"  it 
may  be  somewhat  consoling  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  one  of  the 
company's  own  representatives,  the 
certain  pump  which  you  didn't  buy  is 
a  "balanced  ration,"  designed  to  fatten 
the  pocketbook  of  his  company. 

But  I  am  not  an  orator,  or  I 
wouldn't  be  out  here  stamping  down 
my  little  20-acre  farm  in  an  attempt 
to  express  my  righteous  indignation 
toward  the  mighty  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Co.  Early  last  fall  I  made 
application  for  electric  power,  and  on 
March  15  was  notified  and  immedi- 
ately signed  a  contract  whereby  the 
Company  agreed  to  deliver  me  power 
on  the  first  day  of  April.  About  three 
weeks  ago  (this  is  May  14),  after 
waiting  for  the  power  company  to 
come  through,  I  called  at  their  head- 
quarters in  Dinuba  to  find  out  when 
they  would  be  able  to  connect  me  up — 
(there,  is  a  line  within  100  feet  of  my 
plant)'.  I  was  informed  that  they 
would  do  so  in  a  day  or  so  after  I  wras 


ready.  I  immediately  went  home  and 
wrecked  the  gas  engine  plant  and 
foundation,  which  was  then  in  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  instal  the  electric 
motor  which  I  had  already  purchased. 
In  a  couple  of  days  everything  was 
ready  to  run  except  the  power  com- 
pany's part  of  installing  a  trans- 
former annd  hooking  me  up.  I  imme- 
diately went  to  their  office  again,  and 
this  time  was  very  politely  informed 
that  they  would  be  around  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  ten  days  possibly!  Two 
weeks  have  now  passed  and  I  have  a 
promise  that  they  will  send  men  here 
in  the  morning.  But  it  is  all  too  late, 
as  I  have  lost  half  of  my  peach  crop 
through  lack  of  water  and  my  grapes 
are  going  the  same  way. 

I  am  informed  by  good  authority 
'  that  they  have  built  lines  out  in  va- 
|  cant  fields  and  set  up  transformers, 
|  etc.,  for  prospective  power  users  who 
j  had  not  even  so  much  as  dug  their 
|  well  yet.  They  connected  a  man  up 
yesterday  who  just  finished  installing 
his  plant  the  evening  before,  while  I 
have  been  ready  and  waiting  two 
weeks.  The  office  frankly  admits  that 
they  are  not  connecting  consumers 
up  in  their  turn  on  the  priority  list, 
but  are  "connecting  those  up  first 
who  are  ready  first."  Fair  enough, 
but  where  do  I  come  in  Or,  if  they 
have  not  connected  me  up  according 
to  my  order  on  "the  priority  list,  as 
the  Railroad  Commission  demands, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their 
promises  repeatedly  made  and  broken 
have  caused  me  to  take  out  the  en-  i 
Sine  with  which  I  could  have  saved 
my  crop,  would  I  stand  any  show  in 
the  world  of  collecting  damages  from 
them?  My  contract  calls  for  them  to 
deliver  me  electricity  April  1.  This 
is  May  14. — B.  F.  J.,  Fresno  county. 


Fast  Sweet  Potato  Planting 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  I'reHH.) 


Twenty-five  thousand  sweet  potato 
plants  were  set  out  in  twelve  hours 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mathison  and  Mrs. 
H.  Hass  of  Lankershim,  Los  Angeles 
county  ,  as  told  to  a  Pacific  Rural 
Press  representative  by  Mr.  Mathison. 
Mrs.  Hass,  was  the  faster  of  the 
women,  having  planted  one  row  of 
165  plants  in-  six  minutes. 

How  It  Was  Done. 

Two  acres  were  listed  up  into  rows 
fourteen  inches  apart.  Rows  run 
crosswise  from  the  direction  of  pre- 
vailing wind,  because  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  drifts  a  bit.  Before  planting,  an 
irrigation  was  run  to  hold  the  sand 
solid.  Mr.  Mathison  then  took  a  small 
balling  spade,  sunk  it  deep  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  ridge  just  where  he  wanted 
each  plant  to  grow,  which  was  about 


half-way  up  the  side  of  the  furrow. 
Now,  with  the  balling  spade  deep  in 
the  soil,  he  gave  it  a  pull  sidewise  and 
then  lifted  the  spade  out,  leaving  a 
deep  hole  for  planting. 

Then  followed  the  ladies.  They  held 
the  plants  in  their  left  hands  with 
roots  all  extending  outward.  With  '. 
the  right  hand,  a  plant  was  grasped 
at  the  top,  placed  in  a  hole,  and  al- 
most simultaneously,  dirt  was  pushed 
against  it  with  the  right  heel  or  foot 
to  close  the  spade  gap. 

After  planting,  another  irrigation 
was  run.  Planting  on  the  lee  side,  the 
sand  drifts  so  much  that  by  the  time 
potatoes  are  ready  to  dig,  they  are 
growing  in  the  center  of  a  hill  in- 
stead of  on  the  wind-protected  side 
where  they  were  planted. 


SACRAMENTO  WEST  SIDE  TAX  VI,. 


(Written   for  Paeiflr   Rural  Press.) 

About  28,000  acres  of  rice  are  be- 
ing irrigated  from  canals  of  the  Sac- 
ramento West  Side  Canal  Company, 
according  to  Assistant  General  Mana- 
ger L.  Hoffmaster,  of  the  Superior 
California  Farm  Land  Company, 
which  originally  held  137,000  acres 
in  Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties.  Of 
this,  70,000  acres  were  originally 
planned  to  be  irrigated  from  the 
canals  mentioned,  but  some  areas 
have  been  withdrawn  and  others  add- 
ed, making  probably  75,000  now.  Much 
of  this  land  has  been  sold.  Most  of 
what  remains  is  leased  on  one-third 
share  rent;  and  all  lessees  but  one 
are  white  people.  With  such  leases, 
the  tenants  furnish  the  water;  but 
where  the  company  furnishes  the 
water  it  gets  35  to  38  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  Most  of  the  rice  is  of  Watari- 
bune  and  Early  Prolific  varieties, 
though  considerable  acreages  of  other 
varieties  are  being  planted.  About 
12,000  or  15,000  acres  of  general  crops 
and  a  great  many  orchards  are  also 
supplied. 

The  water  is  pumped  from  the  Sac- 
ramento River  over  its  levees  at  a 
point  about  four  miles  above  Hamilton 
City,  except  what  is  obtained  in 
sr-rinrtime  by  gravity  from  Stony 
Crock,  The  main  canal  extends  ro"'v 


westerly  to  Willows  and  thence  al- 
most to  Williams.  Practically  all  of 
the  irrigated  land  is  between  the  canal 
and  the  river. 


BERKELEY   r.  VM>  BANK  GOING 
STROM-! 


In  his  letter  of  April  16  to  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Associations  in  his 
district,  President  W.  H.  Joyce  said 
this: 

On  April  1st  your  Bank  "went  over 
the  top."  All  of  our  organization  ex- 
pense has  been  absorbed  and  we  have 
begun  to  accumulate  a  surplus.  The 
Farm  Loan  Board  has  congratulated 
us  on  this  achievement,  and  has  added 
that  now  as  the  principal  problem  of 
organization  has  been  solved,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  hold  down  our  ex- 
penses and  jealously  and  carefully 
guard  our  securities.  Our  loans  are 
now  $11,400,000.  Applications  for 
loans  are  flowing  in  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  are  in  good  condition. 


GAS  AND  OIL  30  CENTS  TER  ACRE. 


It  costs  30  cents  per  acre  for  gas  and 
oil  to  plow  rice  land  in  Butte  county 
with  a  Sandusky  tractor  as  figured  by 
the  contractor,  G.  G.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter hired  a  couple  of  steady,  reliable 


is  now   no  reason 
why  every  farmer  in   tKe  U.  S. 
should  not  he  successfully  using 
kerosene  for  engine  fuel.  This  new 
size  completes  a  line  of 

KEROSENE 

engines — V/2  to  15  H.  P.— all  of 
which  deliver  engine  performance 
even  m  excess  of  your  expectations. 
The  local  dealer  who  displays  the 
"Z  sign  —  will  show  you  the"Z* 
and  explain  why  it  is  the 
best   engine  "buy     for   you  at 

these  prices —  iy2H.  P.  $61.00 
-3  H.  P.  $100.00  —  6  H.  P. 

$179.00  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Throttling  Governoi  

Built  -  in  Oscillating 
Magneto 


LOOK  FOR  THE  DEALER 
WHO  DISPLAYS  THIS  SIGN 


Glso  runs  on 
Distillate 

Japs  of 
Gasoline 


Fairbanks,  Morse  to (3 

I     MANUFACTURERS     I      B  CHICAGO 


HEAL  MEET  WOTH  MMIOFMtyra 

When  goods  are  sold  through  agents  or  middlemen  you  can  res* 
assured  that  the  agenH'commission  and  dealers  profit  are  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as**the  consumer  foot* 
the  bills'/  he  pays  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  in  the  future  we  will  sell  direct"  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale] 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  wan+.ta  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE! 
and  at  +he  same  time  get  fh* 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.WDDI]  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

won  pfflu?  em 


BLAKE.  MOffITT  i  TOW 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 


Deatof* 

In 

I'.AI'F.R     Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Log  Angele* 
Rink..  MrFall  To..        Portland.  Ova 


boys  to  run  the  tractor  20  hours  a 
day.  He  himself  attended  to  the 
greasing  and  adjustments.  When  this 
note  was  taken,  the  tractor  had  been 
running  60  days  at  this  rate  and  was 
still  running.  It  is  used  to  plow  down 
checks  as  well  as  for  regular  plow- 
ing, and  seems  highly  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

baa  become  ao  popular  in  its  first  four  yeara  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  searing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self  oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor  | 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keepa  out  dust  and  I 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil-  I 
ing  System  constantly  ' 
floods  everybearing  with  oil, pre- 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 1  v 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 
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A  Simple  Sterilizer  for  Small  Dairies 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  special  attention  to 
the  care  of  milk  and  cream  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  spoiling.  Bacteria 
produces  the  changes  which  spoil 
ihem,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  bacteria  content  as  low 
its  possible.  The  important  factors 
are: 

First— A  clean  dairy  barn,  clean 
milkers  and  clean  cows.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  curry  horses  daily,  yet 
cows  are  hardly  ever  touched,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  they  produce 
human  food.  Their  hind  quarters  and 
udders  can  easily  and  quickly  be 
cleaned  with  a  curry  comb,  brush  and 
damp  cloth  or  sponge. 

Second — Small  top  pail,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  flies  and  dirt  while 
milking.    It  has  been  found  that  one 


(jetting  all  of  the  milk-souring  germs  out  of  cream  separator 
parts  with  a  simple,  inexpensive,  home-made  sterilizer. 


the  edges  of  the  sheet  so  as  to  form 
a  shallow  box  with  sides  %  of  an 
inch  high.  Then  cut  put  a  cover  for 
the  shallow  box  thus*  made.  Cut  a 
hole  iy2  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
center  of  both  the  cover  and  the  box. 
Iron  braces  should  be  placed  cross- 
wise on  the  box  to  strengthen  it. 
then  fill  the  shallow  box  with 
paper  or  asbestos  sheets,  after 
which  carefully  solder  the  top  of  the 
box  on.  Solder  a  round,  galvanized 
iron  pipe  iy2  inches  long  and  iy2 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  cover. 

The  box  with  the  removable  cover 
previously  referred  to  should  also  be 
made  of  galvanized  iron.  This  box 
should  be  11  inches  high  and  large 
enough  to  fit  on  the  cover  just  de- 
scribed. The  complete  cost  of  this 
outfit  should  not  be  more 
than  $8  and  if  a  soldering 
outfit  is  available  it  can 
be  made  at  home,  or  any 
tinner  can  do  the  job. 
Using  the  Sterilizer. 
To  sterilize  cans,  the 
roasting  pan  should  be 
placed  on  two  burners  of 
a  cook  stove.  The  pan 
should  be  filled  with 
water  to  a  depth  of  one 
inch  and  the  cover  placed 
over  it.  As  soon  as  the 
water  heats^  sufficiently, 
steam  will  come  out  of 
the  outlet  pipe,  and  as  a 
rule  it  takes  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes  to  develop 
enough  steam  for  steril- 
ization. When  steam  of 
sufficient  heat  (at  least 
205  degrees  F.)  has  been 
reached,  place  the  can 
over  the  steam  outlet  for 
five  minutes;  then  re- 
move, shake  out  any 
water  and  place  upright 
on  the  floor.  The  can 
should  be  absolutely  dry 
in  two  or  three  minutes. 
If  not  dry  in  that  time  it 
shows  that  the  steam  was 
not  as  hot  at  205  degrcer, 
or  that  the  can  had  not 
been  washed  clean. 

Pails  and  other  uten- 
sils are  sterilized  in  the 
same  manner.  But  to  ster- 
ilize can  covers,  strainer 
cloths,  separator  parts 
and  other  small  utensils 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
box  having  the  removable 
cover.  When  the  steam 
begins  to  issue  from  the 


fly  left  in  milk  will  produce  over  a    outlet  pipe  place  the  box  over  the 
million  bacteria  in  a  very  short  time.  |  sterilizer,  put  the  small  utensils  in 
Third  —Cooling  the  milk  and  cream  j  it  and  place    the  cover  over  the  box. 
to  50  degrees  or  lower  and  keeping  |  See  that  all  parts  fit  snugly  so  the 


them  at  this  temperature,  for  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  50  degrees 
there  is  a  decided  change  in  the 
growth  of  the  bacteria  which  causes 
souring. 

Fourth — Clean,  sterilized  utensils. 
It  is  not  enough  to  wash  dairy  uten- 
sils thoroughly,  for  this  does  not 
insure  freedom  from  infection  and 
contamination.  Steam  is  necessary  to 
kill  the  disease  germs  and  harmful 
bacteria  that  lurk  in  the  cans,  pails, 
separator  parts,  etc. 

As  a  rule  dairy  utensils  on  small 
farms  have  not  often  been  sterilized 
because  steam  has  not  been  available, 
but  specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  devised  a  sterilizer 
which  can  be  made  on  the  farm  at 
little  expense  and  with  which  the 
work  can  be  done  easily  and  cheaply. 
To  Make  a  Sterilizer. 
This  sterilizer  is  designed  to  be  of 
greatest  use  to  those  who  have  one, 
two  or  three  cans  with  a  similar  num- 
ber of  pails  and  a  strainer  cloth,  but  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  where  a 
larger  number  of  cans  are  required. 
In  its  construction  are  needed  a  roast- 
ing pan  of  standard  size  (20  inches 
long,  14  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
deep),  a  close  fitting  insulated  cover 
to  fit  over  this  pan,  and  a  box  with  a 
removable  top  to  fit  over  the  cover. 

To  make  the  cover,  take  a  sheet  of 
heavy  galvanized  iron  and  cut  it  large 
enough  to  allow  it  to  project  %  of  an 
he  lien. 


steam  will  not  escape,  and  then  pro- 
ceed as  in  sterilizing  cans. 

When  properly  operated,  this  steril- 
izer destroys  practically  all  bacteria 
in  the  utensils,  including  all  disease 
germs.  It  will  accomplish  the  same 
results  as  any  sterilizer  in  which 
steam  not  under  pressure  is  used. 
Experiments  with  this  sterilizer  show 
that  the  5-minute  steaming  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  good  as  the  15 
to  30  minutes  usually  recommended. 
Don't  Forget  Washing. 
Before  sterilizing,  rinse  all  utensils 
in  cold  water;  then  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  and  washing  powder. 
Sterilization  is  not  a  substitute  for 
washing.  If  the  sterilizer  is  to  be 
used  longer  than  40  or  50  minutes 
more  water  should  be  added  to  the 
roasting  pan  to  make  up  for  loss  of 
evaporation.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
an  accurate  thermometer  with  a  scale 
reading  to  212  degrees  F.  in  order 
to  determine  when  the  steam  has 
reached  enough  heat  for  efficient 
sterilization.  When  sterilization  is 
being  done  in  a  cold  room  some  form 
of  insulation  should  be  used  over  the 
utensils.  A  blanket  can  easily  be 
made  for  this  purpose.  This  is  desir- 
able in  order  to  keep  the  pans  or  pails 
hot  long  enough  after  sterilization  to 
dry  out  quickly.  After  the  utensils 
are  sterilized  and  dried  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  room  free  from  dust 
and  should  not  be  touched  until  milk 
placed  in  them, 


JOIN 

CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

INOW 

Don't  wait  for  someone  to  call  on  you  and  argue 
you  into  it. 

Everyone  admits  that  milk  and  all  milk  products 
should  be  advertised  to  the  public,  but  there  is 
no  one  to  furnish  the  money  unless  it  be  those 
who  will  profit  by  the  increased  trade  that  is 
sure  to  follow. 

The  present  high  prices  are  admittedly  profitable, 
but  they  spell  danger  in  the  future. 


Thousands  of  consumers  are  already  usin£ 
stitutes  and  many  more  will  do  so. 


Substitutes    are  persistently 
products  are  not. 


advertised 


sub- 


dairy 


California  Dairy  Council  will  advertise  them  if 
YOU  will  furnish  the  money. 

Send  in  your  subscription  voluntarily — don't  wait. 

If  the  money  of  those  who  have  already  subscribed 
is  spent  in  sending  solicitors  to  see  those  who 
have  not  there  will  be  just  so  much  less  to  spend 
in  getting  new  business. 

JOIN  NOW.  WRITE  TO 

CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
2311  Fairfield  Avenue,  Hollywood 


The  Cyclone  Silo 
Trussed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  silo  and 
firmly  anchored  in 
the  concrete  founda- 
tion. Each  stave  is 
not  only  stapled  to 
each  hoop  but  also 
to  the  bracing. 
Every  staple  fits 
into  notches  pressed 
in  each  edge  of  the 
steel,  so  there  can 
be  no  slipping,  no 
twisting  or  sagging. 
Every  stave  must 
stand  upright  re- 
nardless  of  shrinkage  or  expansion.  This  Is  the  silo  loi  you. 
Write  for  details  of  our  Free  Book  on  Silos  and  Feeding.  A 
postal  will  do. 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

•275  I)  OAK  BT„  PORTLAND,  OKKUON. 
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Bridgford*  s  Best  in  Black  and  Whites 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whltten.) 


It  was  in  the  Travelers'  Hotel  at 
Sacramento  during  the  last  State  Fair. 
The  lobby  was  packed  with  impor- 
tant people.  Suddenly  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  surge  to  a  certain  corner  and 
surround  a  tall  gentleman  with  a 
long,  four-bit  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
They  fought  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"Who  is  that — an  eastern  million- 
aire?" inquired  a  casual  observer. 

"Nope,"  was  the  answer. 

"Senator,  may  be?" 

"Wrong  again." 

"Well,  he's  a  big  gun,  anyway. 
Who  is  he?" 

"Why,  that's  Harry  Bridgford,  one 
of  the  owners  of  one  of  the  finest 
Holstein  herds  in  the  State,  and  he's 
just  won  the  grand  championship 
prizes  for  both  bull  and  cow,  together 
with  16  other  prizes.  Oh,  he's  some 
breeder." 

Y"es,  H.  V.  Bridgford,  of  the  Bridg- 
ford Company  at  Knightsen,  is  s-o-m-e 
breeder,  but  to  me  it  is  proved  in 
quite  a  different  way  than  by  his 
winnings  at  the  State  Fair.  True,  it 
requires  mighty  good  judgment  to 
pick  cattle  that  can  win,  and  excep- 
tional skill  to  condition  them  so  that 
they  will  win.  But  a  man  with  plenty 
of  money  and  sense  enough  to  hire  a 
good  fitter  can  generally  make  a 
pretty  good  showing.  Also,  he  can 
buy  cows  with  high  records  and  thus 
have  a  notable  herd.   But  suppose  he 


of  the  work.  He  is  a  keen  observer — 
quick  to  detect  a  need — and  the  way 
the  young  animals  are  developing 
-shows  that  he  has  sized  up  their 
needs  correctly.  Think  of  it — four 
years  in  business,  raising  a  very  large 
number  of  calves,  and  not  a  single 
loss!  Also,  out  of  48  calves  over  the 
age  of  six  months,  tested  last  year  for 
tuberculosis,  there  was  not  a  single 
reactor!    Certainly  a  healthy  herd. 

All  milk  fed  to  the  calves  is  pas- 
teurized. The  young  animals  are 
housed,  and  have  outside  paddocks 
with  only  4  or  5  in  each.  Calves  of 
like  age  are  kept  together — that  is, 
calves  of  two  weeks  are  not  in  the 
same  bunch  with  calves  of  two 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  system, 
and  certainly  much  better  for  the 
calves.  The  pens  are  kept  clean  and 
well  bedded,  and  everything  about 
them  has  a  fresh,  sanitary  appearance. 

Perhaps  in  telling  about  the  calves 
we  have  been  too  lavish  in  our  praise 
of  Mr.  Bridgford's  business  methods. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  saved  some 
bouquets  for  the  sires  of  these  calves, 
for  at  the  head  of  this  herd  are  two 
of  the  greatest  sires  to  be  found  any- 
where— Kings  Segis  Alcartra  Abbe- 
kerk  and  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly. 
Both  are  sired  by  the  $50,000  bull 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  who  al- 
ready has  79  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  The 
senior  sire  is  out  of  a  30-pound  4- 


Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid,  quern  of  the  Bridgford  herd.     Holds  Pacific  Coast 
butter  record  for  7  days,  and  I  nitre!  States  combined  milk  and  butter  record  for  30 
and  <>0  days.    I>nm  of  the  >  . .mm  yearling  bull  calf. 


Btops  buying  and  depends  upon  the 
calves  raised  to  take  the  place  of 
their  mothers.  How  long  will  the 
herd  be  a  notable  one? 

To  me,  the  real  test  of  a  breeder's 
success  is  not  in  the  standing  of  the 
herd  he  has  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether, or  in  its  prize-winnings,  but 
In  the  way  his  calves  come  and  grow 
up.  Is  he  developing  an  improved 
type?  Does  each  generation  show  an 
improvement  over  the  previous  one? 
If  so,  he  is  entitled  to  the  wreath  of 
victory.  As  someone  has  aptly  put  it, 
"No  one  does  a  greater  work  than  he 
who  takes  animals  domesticated  to 
furnish  milk,  meat  or  clothing,  and 
leaves  them  yet  more  useful,  profit- 
able or  beautiful." 

And  that  is  why  we  take  off  our 
Panamas  to  the  Bridgford  Company, 
for  our  Mr.  McConnell,  who  recently 
visited  the  ranch,  says  that  the  calves 
are  the  finest  he  has  seen  anywhere  in 
his  travels  throughout  the  state.  And 
that  is  sr.ying  a  whole  lot,  for  he  has 
seen  some  mighty  fine  ones.  "The 
minute  I  saw  those  calves,"  said  Mr. 
McConnell,  "I  was  sure  that  someone 
who  knew  his  business  was  at  the 
helm." 

Mr.  H.  V.  Bridgford,  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  is  both  a  man  of 
business  and  a  man  of  busy-ness.  He 
is  always  on  the  job,  giving  his  care- 
ful, personal  attention  to  every  part 


year-old,  and  his  eight  nearest  dams 
average  over  30  pounds.  He  is  prov- 
ing that  he  will  transmit  this  won- 
derful producing  ability,  coupled  with 
high  butterfat  percentages,  for  the 
first  two  of  his  daughters  to  freshen 
have  just  made  remarkable  records: 
one  24.87  pounds  in  7  days  at  2  years 
and  one  month;  the  other  21  pounds 
at  2  years  and  2  months,  and  both 
showed  a  tost  of  over  4  per  ceui — in 
each  case  higher  than  the  dam. 

The  junior  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Al- 
cartra Prilly,  is  out  of  a  cow  with  a 
record  of  30.44  pounds  in  7  days  at 
AVz  years — a  world  record  when  made. 

He  has  an  excellent  record  in  the 
show  ring,  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  sire.  He  has  never  been  defeated 
and  has  two  grand  championships  to 
his  credit.  At  the  last  State  Fair,  out 
of  five  of  his  heifers  shown  we  find 
first  and  fourth  senior  heifer,  first  and 
second  junior  heifer,  junior  champion 
heifer,  first  get  of  sire,  and  first  calf 
herd.  And  Isn't  that  about  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  one  bull? 

It  would  require  a  whole  book  to 
do  justice  to  the  many  good  cows  in 
this  large  herd,  but  we  must  make 
particular  mention  of  Adirondac 
Wietske  Dairy  Maid  with  records  at 
6%  years  of  41.03  lbs.  butter  from 
831.7  lbs.  milk  in  7  days;  158.31  lbs. 
butter  from  3,603.1  lbs.  milk  in  30 
days,    and   305.96   lbs.   butter  from 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  Utters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 

Best  families. 

Finest  Individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 

Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cay 


Buy  Berkshire  Boars 

Money  invested  in  a  young  boar  increases  faster 
than  in  any  other  way.  You  can  get  more  for  your 
money,  and  your  money  will  earn  more  for  you. 
Buy  a  young  boar  and  grow  him  out  yourself. 

ANCHORAGE  BERKSHIRES 

If  he  is  an  Anchorage  Farm  Berkshire  of  Star 
Leader  blood  you  can  bank  on  him,  for  our  customers 
are  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  they  can  make 
more  money  with  Star  Leader  Berkshires  than  with 
anv  other  strain  or  breed. 


Here  you  find  the  kind  of  stock 
you  have  been  looking  for — 
toppy  youngsters  with  good  bone, 
strong  backs,  lots  of  stretch,  well- 
sprung  ribs  and  heavy  hams. 


ORDER  NOW. 


The  pigs  are  all  ready  to  <go  ahead 
and  make  money  for  you.  They 
will  produce  the  stock  that  will  flu 
the   pork   barrel    and   swell  your 

pocket-book. 

AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  A  grand  lot  to  select  from.  Also  50  classy  gilts 
for  Fall  sale.  They  will  put  the  profit  in  farming.  For  full  descriptions 
and  prices  write  your  wants,  and  ask  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM 


P.  0.  Box  163 A 


ORLAND,  CAL. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 


LAKKPORT 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  601  BALBOA  RLDG. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  -JERSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now.  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pirs.  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


route  4.  box  735       THE  GARDINER  RANCH, 


4  Good  Young  Boais-r™Cft 

— from  California's  leading  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys.  They 
are  sired  by  ORION'S  GOLDEN  COL.  and  FNEEDA  WE8T- 
EBN  HERO.    Priced  reasonable  but  they  have  the  quality. 
Write   for   full  particulars. 
MWI    CORKING    GOOD    HKAM.IMi  BOARS. 

ALLEN  THOMPSON,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Glyes  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


BIG  BONED 
POLAND-CM  IN  AS 

The  fashionable,  prolific  kind  that  every- 
one want*. 

Service    boars,    gilts    and    weanling  pigs 
sired  by  the  1,000  pound  boar 


Big  Bone  Bob 


Don't  send  East  when  you  can  get  better 
at  home.  Come  and  see  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Stock  for  foundation  herds  or 
exhibition. 

N.  K.  HORAN 

J.ockeford,  Cal. 

Ranch  3  miles  east  of  highway. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Laurent    Herd   In    the  State 

DURCO-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  \Vo«dInnd,  Cal. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUROCS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King  breeding.  Weaned  pigs  and 
bred  gilts  and  one  service  boar  for  sale. 
Write  and  get  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son 


Rt.  1.  Box  :;.•<'. 


MODESTO,  CAI 
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7,242.4  lbs.  milk  in  60  days.  Her  7- 
day  record  is  a  Pacific  Coast  record, 
and  her  30  and  60-day  records  are 
United  States  records  for  combined 
milk  and  butter  production.  She  cer- 
tainly looks  the  part  of  a  41-pound 
cow.  Notice  her  clean-cut  head  and 
neck,  her  straight  top  line,  her  good 
heart  and  lung  capacity,  her  wedge 
shape,  her  well-balanced  and  well- 
veined  udder.  Young  breeders  can 
hardly  do  better  than  to  keep  this 
picture  before  them  as  an  ideal  type 
toward  which  they  should  breed.  A 
pretty  good  proof  that  it  will  pay 
them  is  the  fact  that  this  cow's  year- 
ling son  sold  in  the  recent  Guaranty 
Sale  for  $5,000. 

Another  state  record  has  been  made 
in  this  herd  by  Spring  Farm  Pontiac 
Maid  2nd,  with  35.70  lbs.  butter  from 
623.7  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  139.29 
lbs.  butter  from  2,886.7  lbs.  milk  in 
30  days  at  4%  years.  Other  good  rec- 
ords are:  Piebe  Laura  Ormsby  of 
Vina,  32.67  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  5 
years;  Mercedes  Inka  Hengerveld, 
34.03  lbs.  in  7  days  and  140.57  lbs.  in 
30  days;  Countess  Katie  Hengerveld, 
31.033  lbs.  in  7  days,  and  127.376  lbs. 
in  30  days ;  Spring  Farm  Pauline  Pon- 
tiac 2nd,  33.029  lbs.  in  7  days;  Em- 
press Korndyke  Pontiac,  29.67  lbs.  in 
7  days  as  a  junior  3-year-old;  Sarah 
Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  24.87  lbs.  in 
7  days  and  99.75  lbs.  in  30  days  at  2 
years  and  1  month;  Luzette  Segis  Al- 
cartra Abbekerk,  21  lbs.  in  7  days  at 
2  years  and  2  months,  and  still  on 
test;  Nattaline  Walker,  34.45  lbs.  but- 
ter, 818.05  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  as  a  jun- 
ior 2-year-old.  This  milk  record  is 
believed  to  be  a  world's  record  for 
her  class.  She  is  still  on  test  and 
promises  to  make  over  130  lbs.  butter 
and  3,100  lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  which 
will  give  her  a  world's  record  for  her 
age  for  combined  milk  and  butter  for 
both  7  and  30  days. 

How  is  that  for  a  list  of  records  to 
be  proud  of?  And  think  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  many  young  heifers 
when  they  freshen!  Someone  has 
said  that  the  man  who  runs  his  busi- 
ness for  today  alone  is  selfish,  but  he 
who  develops  a  business  for  the  future 
is  a  real  benefactor.  Bridgford,  the 
benefactor — how  does  that  sound  ? 
Not  far  out  of  the  way,  is  it? 


IS  SALT  GOOD  FOR  HOGS? 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

There  are  differences  in  opinions 
about  the  value  of  salt  for  hogs,  but 
Prof.  John  M.  Evvard  of  the  Iowa 
State  College,  probably  the  leading 
swine  feeding  authority  in  America, 
says  not  only  that  hogs  need  salt,  but 
that  they  should  have  free  access  to  it. 

Experimental  tests  at  Ames  have 
shown  pretty  clearly  that  common 
salt  allowed  at  free  will  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  ration.  The  hogs  that 
received  salt  required  less  feed  for 
100  pounds  of  gain  than  did  those  re- 
ceiving no  salt;  also  when  hogs  had 
free  access  to  salt  they  made  better 
gains  than  when  it  was  mixed  with 
the  feed. 

There  have  been  bad  results  from 
the  use  of  salt,  but  in  every  case  prob- 
ably the  trouble  was  caused  by  too 
much  being  fed  suddenly.  Pigs  should 
be  accustomed  to  eat  it  slowly,  and 
brine  in  which  salt  pork  has  been 
kept  should  not  be  thrown  in  troughs, 
because  in  this  case  pigs,  particularly 
if  they  have  not  been  getting  tank- 
age or  similar  feeds,  will  like  the 
meaty  flavor  of  the  salt  brine  and 
will  consume  such  a  large  amount 
that  the  salt  in  it  may  kill  them. 

Also,  when  pigs  are  allowed  free 
access  to  salt,  they  may  eat  so  much 
as  to  cause  sickness  or  death  if  they 
have  been  starved  from  it  for  a  long 
time,  so  if  your  pigs  have  not  been 
.receiving  salt  start  in  with  a  little, 
and  then  after  they  are  accustomed 
to  it  you  will  be  safe  in  giving  them 
free  access  to  it,  according  to  Prof. 
Evvard. 

H.  C.  H.  Kernkamp,  of  the  veter- 
inary division  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity Farm,  claims  that  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  have  salt  alone  in  any  kind 
of  a  container  at  the  free  disposal  of 
hogs.  He  says  that  it  should  be  in- 
cluded as  an  ingredient  in  a  mixture 
similar  to  the  tonic  which  has  often 
been   prescribed   in   these  columns. 


where  the  hogs  will  have  free  access 
to  it. 

When  hogs  are  salt-poisoned  they 
usually  show  no  symptoms  for  twelve 
hours  or  more.  Then  they  show  in- 
creased thirst,  dizziness  or  a  deep 


stupor,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  refus- 
ing feed,  and  sometimes  being  af- 
flicted with  vomiting  or  diarrhoea. 
Death  usually  follows  after  24  hours. 

Treatment  in  such  cases  should 
consist  of  a  dose  of  two  teaspoons  of 


cornstarch  boiled  in  two  ounces  of 
water  until  transparent  and  then  di- 
luted with  enough  water  to  make  one 
pint.  Or  use  a  teaspoon  of  unground 
linseed  mixed  with  water  until  it 
makes  a  mucilaginous  mass. 


The  cream  of  cream  separator 
prosperity  goes  to  De  Laval  users 

There  was  never  greater  need  than  right  now  for  the  best 
separator,  skimming  cleanest,  having  greatest  capacity, 
turning  easiest,  requiring  least  care,  and  producing  the 
most  perfect  product.  In  all  these  respects  the  De  Laval 
has  no  equal.  Take  nothing  for  granted,  simply  let  it 
be  demonstrated  to  you.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent 
or  address  the  nearest  general  office. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


61  BEALE  STREET 


EVERYTHING   FOR   THE  DAIRY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOUGHBT,  OHIO. 


Man 


ante 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Bred  by  as  and  acknowledged  the  beat  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing-  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write   T.   II.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Form,  Santa  Rosa,  Col. 


The  Profitable 
Dairy  Cow 


The  farmers  of  Antwerp  will  have 
only  to  do  with  such  cattle  as  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount  of  milk 
upon  the  smallest  amount  of  food, 
and  for  this  they  prefer  the  pure 
Holstein-Friesian  cow. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holsteln-Krlesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLKBORO,  VT. 


m  Calf  Profits 


Are  you  trcttinff  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstoln  Frleslans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BUM.     FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Wolker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited    and    satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Ity.  Sold  by  dealer*  or 

Write  for  New  Data  \ 

COULSON  CO. 


■  1800  a«  th< 
i.  CMU  IMI  than  hnlf  as  nuicn 
mrinir  -  -  promote*  curly  matur- 
ed from  tho  makera. 

actual  nirurea  ■howjntf'  you 
1  to  increase  your  enlf  i  roflu 

■   -    Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creaincup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.   I).  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  ntllt-H  out  North  Firnt  Street. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

KM'F.RT   I.1VKSTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

s.-ite«  Conducted  In  Ml  Part*  »f  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  arc  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note* 
■tgardinp  their  sales.  State  and  County  Pair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


NO  VACUUM  IN'  EMPIRE  MILKER 

A  serious  error  crept  into  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Empire  Milking 
Machine  in  our  issue  of  May  3rd.  The 
caption  under  the  cut  of  the  Milker 
was  "The  Empire  Double  Vacuum 
Milking  Machine,  made  also  in  single 
ends."  It  should  have  been,  "The 
Empire  Double  Unit  Milking  Machine, 
made  also  in  single  units." 


The  Dairy. 

A  new  cow-testing  association  is 
being  formed  in  Merced  county.  Al- 
ready over  1,000  cows  have  been 
signed  up. 

The  trwo-months-old  Guernsey  bull 
calf,  Plorham  Leader,  sold  at  auction 
at  Madison,  N.  J.,  for  $25,000,  a  new 
record  price  for  any  animal  of  the 
breed;  the  previous  record  price  be- 
ing $10,500.  Eighty-three  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $2,172. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare,  is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  first  of  the  calves 
from  his  herd  sire,  Segis  Pontiac  Ab- 
berkerk,  bought  at  Sacramento  last 
June  for  $3,200.  They  are  a  uniform 
and  well-marked  bunch,  and  6  of  the 
first  7  calves  were  heifers. 

Geo.  P.  Robinson  and  Ord.  L.  Leach- 
man  of  Sacramento,  dealers  in  live- 
stock, have  sold  over  400  head  of 
grade  Holsteins  during  the  past  ten 
days  at  the  high  average  of  $160  per 
head.  One  carload  went  to  Cook  and 
Horriger  of  Orland,  to  whom  they  also 
sold  the  Holstein  bull.  Prince  Lunde 
Korndyke  2nd. 

Glen  of  Claremont,  the  senior  two- 
year-old  Guernsey  in  the  herd  of  L. 
D.  Smith,  Berkeley,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  record  of  573.11  pounds  fat 
from  11,163.3  pounds  milk,  placing 
her  first  for  the  breed  in  class  F.  F. 
She  calved  ten  days  before  finish- 
ing her  test.  This  heifer  is  one  of 
the  finest  typed  animals  in  the  Smith 
herd. 

Interested  Jap's  Santa,  the  pheno- 
menal Jersey  cow  in  the  University 
Farm  herd  at  Davis,  will  finish  her 
yearly  test  May  23.  She  is  now  mak- 
ing about  17  pounds  of  fat  per  week, 
and  it  is  expected  that  she  will  com- 
plete a  yearly  record  of  from  030  to 
933  pounds,  which  will  be  the  high- 
est made  by  a  cow  in  any  similar  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  of  Tulare  Holstein 
Farm,  has  sold  to  A.  J.  Pellerin  of 
Tulare,  a  14  months'  old  son  of  Prince 
Gelsche  Walker  for  $1,000.  His  dam 
is  Leda  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Korndyke, 
who  made  30.87  pounds  butter  from 
618.7  pounds  milk  and  will  soon  fin- 
ish a  90-day  test,  having  around  330 
pounds  of  butter  and  about  9,200 
pounds  milk.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
is  the  first  bull  ever  sold  in  Tulare 
county  to  reach  the  $1,000  mark. 

The  California  Dairy  Council,  al- 
though in  existence  only  a  short  time, 
is  already  doing  effective  work  for 
California  dairymen.  In  Berkeley  an 
effort  was  made  to  boycott  milk  as  a 
means  of  reducing  prices,  but  the 
Dairy  Council  stepped  in  and  started 
an  advertising  campaign  in  Berke- 
ley papers,  distributed  literature 
about  the  food  value  of  milk  and  the 
cost  of  producing  it,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  boycott  was  squelched. 


Beet  Cattle. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park,  will 
receive  a  carload  of  registered  Here- 
fords  about  June  5th.,  purchased  from 
J.  H.  Tschudy,  near  Kansas  City. 
They  are  mostly  of  Anxiety  breeding. 

The  average  at  the  O.  Harris  and 
Sons'  recent  sale  of  Herefords  at 
Harris,  Mo.,  was  $1,919,  instead  of 
$4,000  as  previously  stated.  The  top 
was  the  bull  Repeater's  Model  who 
sold  for  $35,000. 

Wm.  Bemmerley,  the  Hereford 
breeder  of  Woodland,  has  sold  bulls 
to  the  following:  Cutler  Brothers  of 
Visalia,  M.  F.  Lovelace  of  Bakersfield, 
Charles  Anderson  of  Weldon,  J.  L. 
Stubbs  of  Lower  Lake,  Clyde  B.  Locke 
of  Walnut  Grove  and  Joe  Mackey  of 
Eureka. 


owned  by  the  estate  of  Thos.  B.  Dib- 
blee,  reports  a  very  heavy  demand  for 
Shorthorn  bulls,  and  the  following 
long  list  of  sales:  Frank  E.  Collier, 
Wildemar  Ranch,  Riverside  county,  a 
richly   bred  bull   calf  by  Hallwood 
Flash  and  out  of  an  Orange  Blossom 
cow.    R.  B.  Canfield  and  L.  L.  Fox.  I 
Los  Olivos,  3  bulls;  Thos.  B.  Bishop  1 
estate,  for  their  Los  Alamos,  Corona,  I 
and  Tecolete  ranches,  12  bulls;   D.  I 
J.  Sheehan,  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  25  choice  | 
two-year-old  bulls;  F.  A.  Fickert,  Te- 
hachapi,  25  two-year-old  bulls;  Oak- 
ley and  Bonetti,  Los  Alamos,  2  bulls; 
Glines  and  Halloway,  Santa  Maria,  2 
yearling  bulls;  L.  S.  and  F.  L.  Hall, 
Rosecrest   Farm,   Perris,  2  vearling 
bulls. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

C.  H.  Schleuter  of  Van  Nuys,  is  es- 
tablishing a  herd  of  registered  Po- 
land-Chinas, having  purchased  a  bred 
sow  and  2  bred  gilts  from  the  Olsen 
Hartwell  Ranch  of  Van  Nuys. 

Col.  Ord.  L.  Leachman,  the  hust- 
ling livestock  auctioneer  of  Sacra- 
mento, is  entitled  to  another  feather 
in  his  cap  as  the  result  of  his  efforts 
at  the  Weisendanger  swine  sale, 
where  the  stock  brought  $1,000  more 
than  the  appraised  value. 

Donald  Graham,  of  Lancaster,  re- 
ports a  continued  heavy  demand  for 
his  Durocs.  He  has  recently  sold  a 
boar  to  Fred  W.  Dow  for' shipment  to 
Sonora,  Mexico;  also  a  boar  to  Munz 
and  Maxwell,  Roosevelt,  and  a  young 
sow  to  E.  E.  Benedict,  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  Viola  L.  Renwick,  of  Renwick 
Poland-China  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara, 
recently  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Chas 
Herring,  Columbus,  Neb.,  the  sow,  Big 
Helen,  for  $300.  She  farrowed  12  pigs 
by  Longfellow  Price  and  when  the 
pigs  were  only  a  few  days  old  the  top 
boar  was  booked  for  $150  at  weaning 
time.    That's  making  money  fast. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  has  just 
shipped  8  Berkshires  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  will  be  used  by  the 
Philippine  Government  for  breeding 
purposes.  This  is  the  second  ship- 
ment of  hogs  made  to  the  Philippines 
this  season  from  Anchorage  Farm. 

The  second  Western  Berkshire  Con- 
gress promotion  sale  was  held  at  Dix- 
on on  the  17th.,  and  30  head  of  young 
stock  brought  an  average  of  $42.08. 
This  was  considered  satisfactory,  as 
the  stock  went  into  the  hands  of  new 
breeders.  The  next  sale  will  be  held 
at  Santa  Rosa,  June  7,  and  will  be 
managed  by  J.  Francis  O'Connor. 

Gardiner  Ranch  of  Sacramento  re- 
cently sold  3  bred  Duroc  gilts  to  D. 
H.  Hitchcock,  of  Colusa;  1  boar  pig  to 
Jas.  Fitzgerald  of  Gilroy;  1  service 
boar  to  U.  S.  Indian  School  at  Green- 
ville; 1  boar  to  W.  Blodgett  at  Am- 
sterdam. Mr.  Gardiner  says  he  gets 
better  results  from  advertising  in 
the  Rural  Press  than  from  any  other 
paper. 

The  newly  formed  Tulare  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
has  set  the  date  Thursday,  October  9, 
for  the  first  consignment  sale  which 
will  be  held  in  the  new  livestock  pav- 
ilion now  under  construction.  A  com- 
mittee will  pass  on  all  stock  submit- 
ted to  insure  the  highest  quality.  The 
-association  will  guarantee  all  pedi- 
grees and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  this  initial  sale  a  notable  one. 

Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth,  has 
sold  already  this  month  3  young  Dur- 
oc gilts  to  Mrs.  Ina  S.  Farlow,  Van 
Nuys;  a  gilt  to  F.  O.  Elms,  Owens- 
mouth;  a  fall  boar  to  T.  A.  Morrow, 
Calabasas;  September  boar  to  Cone- 
jo Ranch,  Newbury  Park;  an  August 
gilt  to  Mr.  Lord  of  Marion,  and  a  lit- 
ter mate  to  the  Bard  Estate,  Ventura 
county.  All  were  sired  by  Cherry 
Volunteer  2nd.,  the  grand  champion 
of  Southern  California  in  1918. 


Sheep. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  wool  so 
far  this  season  was  that  received  by 
H.  C.  Compton  of  Chico,  who  sold 
30,000  pounds  for  57%  cents  per 
pound.  


IS  $29.60  ADDITIONAL  PROFIT  A  YEAR  PER 
COW  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  AN  ADDITIONAL  DAILY  GAIN  OF  APPROX- 
IMATELY FIVE-TENTHS  POUNDS  IN  FATTEN- 
ING HOGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  THERE  A  LOT  OF  ROUGHAGE  NOW  ON 
YOUR  FARM  BEING  WASTED  JUST  BECAUSE  IT 
IS  NOT  PALATABLE? 

You  can  make  this  additional  profit;  you  can  get 
this  increased  pork  production,  and  you  can  turn 
what  is  now  waste  into  profit  by  using  that  great 
CONSERVATION  FOOD,  PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

Write  us  at  once  and  let  us  tell  you  how. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTER  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


No  Trouble  to  Milk 
with  an  Empire 

ANYONE  can  milk  a  herd  with  the  Empire,  because  there  is  so 
L  little  to  do.  Simply  start  the  engine,  attach  ihe  milker  by  hose 
to  the  pipe  line,  apply  the  teat  cups  to  the  cow,  and  carry  away  the 
milk  after  the  machine  has  done  the  work.  One  man  with  an  Em- 
pire can  milk  more  cows  than  three  men  by  the  hand  method. 

looked  for,  even  with  the  nervous  kickers 
and  the  "hard  milkers";  they  will  like 
it  better  than  hand  milking,  because  of 
the  absolute  uniformity. 

Why  should  you  continue  the  drud- 
gery of  milking  by  hand  ?  Why  should 
you  disregard  those  extra  dairy  profits 
which  can  easily  be  yours?  Send  for 
our  catalog  45  and  ask  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Empire  dealer. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J 

  „  rutrxrn    rilTIMVFW     ATI  A  NT  A 


Not  only  does  the  Empire  Milking 
Machine  cut  dairy  costs,  but  it  enables 
you  to  increase  your  herd  and  still  handle 
it  successfully  with  your  present  help. 
And  the  bigger  your  herd,  the  bigger 
should  be  your  dairy  profits. 

The  action  of  the  Empire  teat  cups 
is  always  soothing  and  perfectly  uniform, 
thus  tending  to  make  the  cows  give 
down  their  best.    No  trouble  need  be 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Senarators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


CHICAGO.  DENVER,  ATLANTA, 
MONTREAL  and  TORONTO,  CANADA 


M  I  UKI  NG 


■ 


breeders  and  importers  of  Corriedale 
sheep,  have  a  new  importation  coming 
from  New  Zealand  about  the  first  of 
July.  The  shipment  will  consist  of 
10  ewes  and  6  rams.  One  of  these 
rams  cost  $1,000  in  New  Zealand.  The 
firm  expects  this  individual  to  be  the 
best  animal  of  the  breed  that  has  ever 
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LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

Bate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
Berkshire*. 


CASTLE VIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRE* 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pig?  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Roockwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  191P 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CA8TLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA. 


A  SHOW  PROSPECT 

FOR  $75.00 

A  September  Boar  sired  by  Baron  Duke 
201st,  780  pound.  81100.00  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rookwood  Belle  7th  (sired 
by  Rivals  Champion  Best),  a  sow  that  won  at 
the  State  Fair.  Salem,  Oregon,  and  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Show  at  Omaha.  This  boar 
promises  to  be  a  large,  vigorous  boar  and  is 
a  snap  at  the  above  price.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  23  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  IT  ARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


GRAPEWILD    FARMS  BERKSHIRES. 

A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader.  Grapewild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
Sing 

A    B    Humphrey    Prop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOg""FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— From  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  R  .1  Merrill.  Morgan 
Hill.  California. 

RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
Weanlings  and  gilts.  They'll  surely  please 
you.  E.  H.  Whiting.  Route  2,  Box  631, 
Ukiah,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Sired"  by  "Star ^Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounais  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 

REGISTERED  ItERKSniRES — Write  R.  D 
Hume.  Dos  Palos,  California. 

BERKSHIRES— Fair  "Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 

POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  fine  Fall  gilts 
sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob;  also  some  top  Spring 
boar  pigs  sired  by  Long  Big  Bone  Jr.;  junior 
champion,  and  Golden  State  King,  out  of 
Smooth  Beauty.  Black  Beauty  5th.  grand 
champion  and  champion.  Black  Beauty  C, 
Ora  Price,  the  dam  of  champions  and  others. 
High-backed,  good-footed,  the  kind  that  make 
good.  Sold  worth  the  money.  W.  A.  Young. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder,  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow.  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn, 
R.  F.  D.  1.  Tulare.  

EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  jour  herd. 
His  offspring  have  sire,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  fcxling  lualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
oeptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station. 
Riverside.  California 

rOLAND-CHINAS — Am  bunking  orders  for 
Spring  boars  sired  by  King's  Massive.  Orange 
•nd  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st,  sired  by  President  and  out  of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1917  and 
other  big  sows     H   D  McCune.  Lcmoorc.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex  from  my  prize- winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Al«u  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
boars      HsIp  T    Mar«h    Modesto  California 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  hoars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
gran.]  championship  breeding  on  both  sides 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware.  Live 
Oak  California 

THE  BENT  IN  THE  WEST— ^California 
Gerstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw    Hanford.  Califomi? 

BRED  A  NT*  OPEN  JULY  GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Lender  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son. 
Route  E.  Box  12B  Fre«no.   

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  Winton 
Psland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  V  One 

lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lanker- 
shim.  California. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  lor  spring  pigs  sired  bj 
•Bob  Big  Bone''  2815289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Pay.  Tipton.  California.  

SPRING  PIGS — Big  Type"  Polands.  Best 
blood  in  State.  Write  for  particulars.  White 
Oak  Farm,  A.  F.  Busoh,  Prop.  Potter  Valley. 
California. 

BIG-BONED- POLA  N  DC  HINAS— From  East- 
ern  prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars;  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney. 
Route  G.  Fresno.  California.  

FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.  ■  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
lype  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California     Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHlNAS^Stocli  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
md  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  It  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
CaMf 

lOLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
rtitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS— -A  few  young  service 
■oars   for  sale      R    F.  Guerin.   Visalia.  Calif 

REAOAKS    RANCH    herd      of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 
~ IHG~BONED~~p6lAND-CHLNAS^S  tock  for 
sale.  E    S   Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale 
H.   E    MeMahan    Lemoore.  California. 

POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J~ 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  Wid  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Calif. 

Dnroc-Jerseys.  

1)1  KOC-.I  ERSEY S~AT"  mELAND^Some~of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II..  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at     Owensmouth.    City  office,  1219 

Broekman   Bldg..   Los  Angeles.  CaMf.  

WEANLINGS  sired  by  Trailblazer,  son  of 
Pathfinder.     Derryfield    Col.     and  Derryfield 

Wonder  Boy  King's  Col.   boars,  ex  Burke's 

Good  Enuff.  Golden  Model,  and  Model  Col. 
sows.  Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Derryfield 
Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Building,  Sac- 
ramento.   

"Tittle  pigs   with""big   futures — 

Weaned  pigs  of  either  sex  from  Crimson  Mon- 
arch, Royal  Muncie.  Gold  Model  and  Crimson 
Wonder  breeding.  Tops  of  litters  only  will  be 
registered  and  crated  at  $30  apiece  and  up. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Calif.  

THE  JOHNSON  HERD- OF^  DUROCS — Two 
yearling  service  boars  for  sale  at  farmers 
prices.  These  are  well  grown  out,  rugged 
animals.  Weaned  boar  pigs.  $25.  Frederick 
M.  Johnson,  Napa.  

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  WEAN- 
LINGS— $15.00  each,  3  for  $40.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  First  come,  first  served.  A 
few  brood  sows  for  sale.  Red  Rock  Ranch, 
Glen  Ellen,  Cal._  

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon.  Calif.   

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  California.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal.  

DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders.  200  lb.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett    River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEY "  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEYS— Fi  ne  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California.   

DUROC-JERSEY'M — A  few  choice  Septem- 
ber gilts — Weanlings  either  sex.  ll.  JE.  Uou- 
dier.  Napa.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley^  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Slock  for  sale.  W. 

J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California.  

Yorkshires,   


I.I.OYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa 

Cal  i  fornia  

Hampshire*.  

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger.  Prop  .  Gardena.  Cal. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W  Denker, 
Saugus.  California.  

HASfPSHIRE  SWINE — Young  stock  loi 
sale      Ira  Hart.    Dos   Palos.  California 

Miscellaneous. 

LARGE   YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  foi 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale,  j 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Calif.   j 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey.  P  O.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


 DAIRY  CATTLE.  

Guernseys. 
GRAPEWILD  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21 -months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A.  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  California. 
"HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,   proprietor.  Redwood  City,  California. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEY'S  — First 
In  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee.  California. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
nnces  reasonable 

Ayrshlres. 

ELK  HORN  FARM  AYRS  HIRES —  CboTe* 
young  hulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St     San  Francisco.  Calif 

NOKABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
T,e  Baron  Estate  Company    Valley  Ford  Calif 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E  B 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California 

REGISTERED  BULL  CAL V ES — Ready  for 
service.     Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm.  La  Honda. 

Jerseys. 


THE  WEST'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  SALE 

TUESDAY,   MAY   27,  1919. 

State  Fair  Grounds,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL 

Complete  dispersal  at  public  auction  of  the 
famous  producing  and  show  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys  owned  by  Clifford  F.  Reid,  Port- 
land. Oregon,  and  including  the  highest  rec- 
ord Jersey  cow  ever  offered  at  public  auction, 
the  world's  record  cow. 

GOLDIE'S   NEHALEM  BEAUTY. 

together  with  her  dam.  two  sisters,  one 
daughter,  two  sons,  fourteen  granddaughters, 
and  six  grandsons,  making  up  the  most  won- 
derful Jersey  family  group  ever  offered  in  a 
public  sale. 

Register  of  Merit  cows,  imported  cows, 
grand  champion  show  cows,  and  offsprings  of 
these  cows  make  up  the  balance  of  this 
splendid  offering. 

This  herd  is  under  Federal  supervision  for 
health,  and  tuberculin  test  certificates  issued 
by  a  Federal  veterinarian  will  accompany  all 
animals  over  six  months  of  age. 

Mr.  Reid  is  dispersing  this  herd  solely  be- 
cause his  large  and  varied  interests  de- 
mand his  entire  time,  and  in  dispers- 
ing his  wonderful  herd  at  public  auction,  ab- 
solutely without  reserve  or  limit,  he  is  af- 
fording other  Jersey  breeders  a  very  rare  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  their  herds  and  be- 
ginners to  secure  foundation  animals  of  the 
best  quality. 

For  free  Catalog  of  sale  address  sales  man- 
agers, CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY.  211  Ochsner 
Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Auctioneer,  Col.  Ben 
A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

BRE  EIIERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  S HORTHO RNS— Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg.  Suisun .  California.  

Holstetns, 
A  PRICE  ON   EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finilerne 
Soldrne  Vnlilesa,  whose  dam  iB  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon   Farms  Association. 
(1711  Mills   Building  San  Francisco. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  l'alo  Alto" 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  ano. 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California.  

CRKAMf  UP  HKRli— Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs,  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  California.   

F.  IL  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
nrodneers   

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  llolslcm 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California^  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm.  Nieolaus,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS" —  Best  blood 
li nes  of  the  breed   R.  L  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— We  breed  for 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS — A.    W.  Morn* 

&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood 
land,  California.  

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto.  Calif.    Breeder  of 

registered  Holsteins.  

""GOTSHALL  «  MARGRl  DER—  Bleeders  01 
rcg  stcn  . 1  Holstcin-Fricsiar"    Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  -sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino.  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Oalif 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  iron. 
A.  R  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  B 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  California 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS— 
Alex    Whaley.  Tulare.  California,  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — 15  thoroughbred  unregistered 
Shorthorn  heifers,  yearlings.  Absolute  bar- 
gains. Also  offering  one  14  months  old  dual 
purpose  bull,  grandson  of  P.  P.  I.  E.  cham- 
pion and  out  of  Idlewood  12th,  who  weighs 
near  1450  and  has  milked  3700  lbs.  of  milk  in 
last  ninety  days  and  is  still  milking  40  lbs 
A  real  herd  header  Chas.  L  Weaver.  Tulare. 
Cal  

PABST  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Herd  Sires.  Maxwalton  Style  501 Idh 
and  Maxwalton  Lavender  626612.  For  Sale 
Maxwalton  Style  and  four  of  bis  sons.  L 
N.    Pabst,   CcdarviUe.  California.  

RANCH(T"SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  ». 
Lompoc,  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
( founded  by  Governor  Sparks)  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-lopped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co. 
Route  1    Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, buns  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Sanla  Rosa.  California  

HEREFORDS — One  hundred  head  of  fine 
Hereford  heifers  two  and  three  years  old 
Have  been  bred  up  for  eighteen  years.  Box 
428.  Bishop,  Cal,  

HEREFORDS — Siena  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.   

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 
H  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Props..  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  foi 
sale.  _____  . 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight  Prices 
reasonable.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.   Willits.  Calif 

HOPLANlP STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short 
horns    Prices   on   application.   Hopland.  Calif 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— II  II  liable 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Hereford    Newman.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,    Milton.  California.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Register* 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
sion  San  Jose.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Jnlien 
Ranch.  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co..  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California  


HORSES    AND  MULES. 

SHIRES  — Broodmares —  Stallions  Also 
stalbon  and  filly  colts  $100  to  $700  Jack 
London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal  

FOR  SALE— A- 1  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Grid- 
ley.  ___ 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 

F  A.  M  ECU  AM  ESTATE,  Petalumn,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  Of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

ANGORA  GOATS  —  PERSIAN  SHEEP— 
Bucks  from  $25  to  $50  each.  Only  fine  stock 
for  sale.    C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.,  San  Jose. 

Calif.  

— HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.     E.  D.  Dudley.  Dixon.  Calif. 

it.  J.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  "f 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

40~HEAD  OF  ANGORA  GOATS  for  88 
will  trade  for  beef  cattle.     K.  J.  Easby  Jr  . 
Merced.  Cal.  

DORSETS  AM)  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

ONE  TWO-YEAR  SHROPSHIRE  DUCK  for 
sale.  C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker,  Route  A.  Chico. 
California.  

BISHOP     BROS.,    SAN     RAMON     CALIF. — 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  8hrop"bires_  

KAI'PKE    BROS..    WOODLAND.  CALIF. — 

Brcders   :.nd   Importers   of  Hampshire  sheep 
CIMS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 

Ram''Qiilllets    Hanford.  California.  

CALL  A  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 

— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Bntte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  8  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires: 
Ponies.      August  2,  1919. 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

(Written  lor  ruriflc  Kural  l'ms  by  Thos.  W.  McConnrll.) 

Benoit  Breeds  Them  Better. 


Some  breeders  of  registered  dairy- 
stock  buy  animals  of  great  promise, 
or  with  records  already  made,  and 
then  by  extra  care  and  feeding  they  in- 
crease these  records.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  for  a  dairyman  with  unlim- 
ited means  to  quickly  establish  a 
great  herd  of  high  producers,  and  for 
such  work  he  is  entitled  to  great 
credit.  But  there  is  another  class 
that  is  entitled  to  even  more  credit, 
and  it  consists  of  those  who  by  proper 
care  and  attention  build  up  from  or- 
dinary cows  a  herd  of  the  very  high- 
est-class animals  in  both  type  and 
performance.  To  the  latter  class  be- 
longs J.  W.  Benoit,  the  Holstein 
breeds  of  Modesto.  To  go  through  his 
herd  and  see  the  wonderful  animals 
and  know  that  he  has  raised  nearly  all 
of  them  himself,  and  has  constantly 
increased  the  records  of  his  cows, 
compels  one  to  class  him  as  a  real 
constructive  breeder. 

Mr.  Benoit  has  been  in  the  regis- 
tered Holstein  game  for  11  years  and 
was  the  third  breeder  in  Stanislaus 
county  to  do  official  testing.  He  is 
always  thinking  of  some  way  to  im- 
prove his  cows  and  their  surround- 
ings. He  has  no  trouble  with  calf 
scours,  as  he  has  discovered  a  rem- 
edy of  his  own  that  he  claims  is  a 
sure  cure.  He  has  never  placed  it 
on  the  market,  but  has  treated  many 
cases  for  his  neighbors  and  friends 
with  uniform  success. 

Space  forbids  mention  of  all  the 
good  animals  in  the  herd,  but  the  cow, 
Vera  Walhalla  Princess,  is  such  an 
outstanding  individual  in  appearance, 
and  has  made  such  a  creditable  rec- 
ord, that  mention  must  be  made  of 
her.  In  long-time  tests  she  led  cows 
of  all  ages  in  California  for  the 
months  of  September  and  October, 
with  117.53  pounds  butter  for  Septem- 
ber and  126.6  pounds  for  October. 
Vera  Walhalla  Princess  2nd  held 
fourth  place  in  October  with  105.4 
pounds  butter  for  the  month. 

Three  other  cows  have  recently 
finished  splendid  7-day  tests.  Fern 
Pontiac  Ruby  Burke  holds  the  county 
record  as  a  three-year-old,  having 
made  29.49  pounds  butter;  Clella  Pon- 
tiac Ruby  Burke,  a  three-year-old, 
made  22.15  pounds  butter;  Tessie  Ze- 
nobia  Pontiac,  a  three-year-old,  made 
21.22  pounds.  All  of  these  cows  were 
bred  and  developed  by  Mr.  Benoit. 
They  are  being  continued  on  yearly 
test  and  from  all  appearances  will 
make  high  records. 

The  new  herd  sire,  Lone  Oak 
Terzool  Korndyke,  is  a  junior  two- 
year-old  bull,  almost  white,  with 
lots  of  stretch.  He  is  quiet  and 
kind  in  disposition,  but  not  slug- 
gish. He  has  wonderful  quality,  as 
la  evidenced  by  a  loose  skin  com- 
bined with  a  very  rich  yellow  se- 
cretion. His  breeding  is  of  the  very 
best,  as  his  dam  produced  959  pounds 
butter  in  303  days,  and  his  sire  is  a 
half  brother  to  Rag  Apple  Korndyke 
8th,  the  great  bull  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabana  herd  in  New  York. 

Bernstein  Brings  the  Best. 

John  M.  Bernstein,  of  Hanford,  who 
recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
trip  through  the  swine-raising  states 
of  the  Middle  West,  brought  back 
with  him  a  very  stretchy,  upstanding 
lot  of  gilts  to  put  in  the  public  sale 
that  he  will  hold  in  September  in 
connection  with  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son. 
They  are  of  the  type  and  breeding 
that  are  so  fashionable  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  are  bringing  such  long  prices 
at  the  different  sales. 

Better  yet,  Mr.  Bernstein  will  breed 
many  of  these  gilts  to  The  Yankee  Jr., 
the  great  young  son  of  The  Yankee, 
that  was  purchased  at  a  long  price  to 


assist  President  as  a  junior  herd  sire 
in  his  great  herd.  The  Yankee  Jr. 
is  now  in  his  new  home  and  is  a  big, 
smooth,  high-backed  fellow  on  an 
ideal  set  of  legs  and  feet,  and  with 
action  and  vitality  to  the  limit. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Bernstein's 
ability  as  a  swine  breeder  and  feeder, 
and  consider  the  fact  that  he  traveled 
the  seven  principal  Poland-China 
states  in  selecting  the  gilts  and  the 
boar,  can  realize  how  judiciously  he 
will  carry  them  along  to  the  time  of 
the  sale,  and  know  that  these  bred 
gilts  will  be  well  worth  buying  for 
either  foundation  stock  or  show  pur- 
poses. 

Mitchell  Has  Great  Herd  Header. 

Everything  grows  well  on  the  ranch 
of  P.  E.  Mitchell  of  Atwater— alfalfa, 
other  hog  feeds,  and  the  hogs  them- 
selves. 

Speaking  about  the  prolificacy  of 
Poland-Chinas,  Mr.  Mitchell  mentions 
that  his  senior  herd  boar,  Jumbo 
Timm,  bred  to  5  grade  sows,  produced 
55  strong,  husky  pigs.  This  boar  is 
certainly  a  crackerjack  in  every  way, 
and  his  breeding  entitles  him  to  be  an 
outstanding  individual,  for  he  is  sired 
by  Mouw's  Long  Smooth  Jumbo,  a 
boar  purchased  from  Peter  Mouw  him- 
self, and  considered  the  best  son  of 
Long  Smooth  Jumbo  for  whom  Mouw 
refused  $2,600  in  the  days  when  thou- 
sand dollar  boars  were  almost  un- 
heard of.  His  dam  was  sired  by  Big 
Timm,  the  1,125  pound  champion  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1915,  and 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prepotent 
sires  of  the  breed. 

At  two  years  of  age  Jumbo  Timm 
measures  72  inches  long,  37  inches 
high,  71  inches  heart  girth,  and  lOVk 
inch  bone.  He  will  weigh  700  pounds 
in  breeding  condition,  and  could  go 
into  the  show  ring  weighing  900 
pounds  without  being  hurt  a  bit.  He 
has  wonderful  conformation,  a  per- 
fect back  and  heavy  bone,  and  prop- 
erly fitted  he  would  be  in  the  money 
almost  anywhere.  As  the  writer 
looked  at  him  he  wondered  why  so 
many  people  send  back  East  and  pay 
outlandish  prices  for  boars  that  can 
not  be  compared  with  those  raised 
right  here  in  this  state.  Certainly 
anyone  will  have  to  go  a  long  way 
to  find  a  better  boar  than  this  one, 
who  was  bred  in  Tulare  county  and 
developed  in  Merced  county. 

Freeman  Forges  to  the  Front. 

About  seven  months  ago  E.  E.  Free- 
man of  Modesto  commenced  to  offi- 
cially test  some  of  his  registered  Hol- 
steins,  and  in  that  time  out  of  a  herd 
of  18  milking  cows  he  has  established 
12  records.  This  certainly  is  an  ex- 
cellent showing. 

Recent  records  from  this  herd  are 
as  follows: 

Belle  Faskie  De  Kol  Wltkop,  as  a 
junior  two-year-old,  produced  24.86 
pounds  butter  in  7  days  with  an  aver- 
age fat  test  of  4.1  per  cent,  also  98 
pounds  butter  and  2,061  pounds  milk  in 
30  days.  This  heifer  is  a  daughter  of 
the  grand  champion  cow  at  Sacramen- 
to in  1918. 

Verona  Hengerveld  Glen  Eva,  made 
the  highest  county  record  for  7  days 
of  32.16  pounds  butter  with  an  average 
fat  test  of  4  per  cent,  and  131  pounds 
butter  from  2,700  pounds  milk  for  30 
days.  Julia  Clothilde  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low made  29.59  pounds  butter  in  7 
days  and  116  pounds  in  30  days. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  40  acres,  most  of 
which  is  producing  alfalfa,  although 
enough  is  planted  to  Indian  corn  to 
fill  the  silo.  Last  year  some  old  al- 
falfa land  was  sown  to  barley,  which 
yielded  35  sacks  per  acre,  and  then 
was  double-cropped  to  red  beans  and 
15  sacks  harvested  and  sold  before  the 
slump.  Such  methods  are  bound  to 
bring  success. 


Herefords  Make  Quick  Weight 


(Written  for  l'ariflc  Rural  l'i  , 


The  value  of  purebred  Hereford 
sires  for  use  on  range  herds  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  result  of 
the  recent  shipment  of  steers  to  the 
Kansas  City  market  by  the  Tehachapi 
Cattle  Company,  Bakersfield.    As  al- 

ronrlv    annniinrprl    in    th^sp  columns. 


there  were  800  head  of  yearlings  and 
short  two-year-olds,  and  they  brought 
an  average  of  $15,  with  the  top  lot 
of  235  selling  for  $15.50. 

Roland  G.  Hill,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, said  that  the  steers  were  too 
voune  to  sell  to  advantage,  but  the 


BIG 

AUCTION  SALE 

SATURDAY  MAY  31, 1919 

At  the  Hunt  Ranch  of  the  Yolo  Orchard  Co. 

(2&  Miles  North  of  Woodland.) 

Of 

WILL  SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER, 
THE  FOLLOWING  DESCRIBED  STOCK: 

13  Head  of  Work  and  Brood  Mares  with  Mule  Colts  by  their  side 


7  Head  of  Work  Horses 
4  Three-year-old  Fillies 
6  Two-year-old  Fillies 
1  One-year-old  Colt 
1  Four-year-old  Mule 
20  Three-year-old  Mules 


13  Two-year-old  Mules 
1 5  One-year-old  Mules. 
1  Four-year-old  Stallion 
1  Jack 

1  Registered  Duroc  Boar 

2  Milch  Cows 


TEBMS: 


SALE  WILL  START  PROMPTLY  AT  1  P.  M. 

6  Months'  Time  with  Bankable  Note  7  Per  cent  Interest 
(  ash  on  sales  amounting  to  $20  or  under. 


YOLO  ORCHARD  CO.,  Owners 


W.  G.  HABBIS,  Auctioneer. 


By  A.  B.  PARKKR.  Supt. 


ORMONDXLE  SHORTHORNS 

All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL.  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  aide  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         ORMONDALE  CO  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


1)1  RO< -JERSEY  SWINE 


R.  D.  No.  1 


LIVE  OAK'  CALIFORNIA 

Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  and  place  60  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding  will  be  offered. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three -year- old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling1  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


RAMB0U1LLET  RANGE  RAMS 

One  hundred  purebred  yearlings.    Big,  smooth  and  heavy-wooled  sheep. 
Big  money  in  using  this  kind. 

Write  or  call  for  further  particulars  and  prices. 

MERRITT  RANCH, 

G.  N.  &  J.  B.  MEBBITT.  WOODLAND,  CAL. 


STOCK  RANGE  WITH  FARM  LAND 

Splendid  opportunity  for  cattle  or  sheep.  3800  acres  rolling  range. 
480  acres  good  grain  land  nearly  level.  New  pump  at  headquar- 
ters, 180  gallons  per  minute.  Oood  road  Ave  miles  to  railway  sta- 
tion and  three-quarters  mile  to  State  highway,  located  between 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County,  and  Rumsey.  Heirs  wish  to  sell  or  lease 
by  June  15.    Wire  or  write  for  particulars. 

L.  M.  D'OYLT  ess  berendo  aye.,  i.os  angeles,  cal. 
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fact  that  they  averaged  $15  per  hun- 
dred shows  the  value  of  using  good 
bulls  on  grade  herds.  The  steers  were 
practically  all  whitefaces,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions  were  sired  by  regis- 
tered Hereford  bulls.  "We  formerly 
used  a  few  grade  bulls,"  said  Mr.  Hill, 
"but  have  disposed  of  all  of  them  and 
are  now  using  only  registered  Here- 
ford sires.  The  dams  are  native  cows, 
but  the  steers  were  high  grade  and 
many  of  them  looked  like  purebreds. 
We  find  that  the  better  the  bulls  the 
better  the  calves  and  the  greater  the 
profit.  These  steers  had  some  cake 
meal  and  barley.  The  light  shrinkage 
of  only  67  pounds  per  head  showed 
that  they  were  in  good  condition.  We 
are  running  between  3,000  and  4,000 
grade  cows  in  our  herd. 

"Herefords  are  growing  in  popu- 
larity in  California.  The  ranchmen 
are  taking  into  consideration  more 
than  ever  before  the  hardiness  and 
healthfulness  of  the  Herefords,  and 
their  remarkable  prepotency  when 
used  on  native  cows.  I  look  for  quite 
a  Hereford  boom  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  next  few  years." 


The  estimated  total  value  of  farm 
live  stock  in  Canada  in  1918  was  $1,- 
326,766,000;  horses,  $459,155,000;  milch 
cows,  $307,244,000;  other  cattle,  $398,- 
814,000;  total  cattle,  $706,058,000; 
sheep,  $48,802,000;  swine,  $112,751,000. 


Preparations  for  Lambing  Pay 

(Written  for  Tactile  Sural  Press  by  A.  C.  Barrett,  District  Ranger,  Plumas  National  Forest.) 


Now  that  the  price  of  wool  and  mut- 
ton is  high,  it  behooves  all  who  are 
engaged  in  sheep  raising  to  safe- 
guard the  lambs  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. More  thought  and  effort  is  be- 
ing made  along  this  line  than  for- 
merly, especially  by  large  stock  com- 
panies, and  the  methods  of  caring  for 
the  ewes  and  lambs  at  lambing  time 
are  very  interesting. 

At  the  Pyramid  Land  &  Live  Stock 
Company's  ranch  at  Constantia,  Cali- 
fornia, very  extensive  preparations 
for  the  lambing  season  are  made.  An 
area  of  about  ten  acres  is  enclosed 
with  an  eight-foot  fence  constructed 
of  cedar  posts  with  an  interlacing  of 
willows.  This  makes  a  very  effective 
windbreak,  as  well  as  an  inexpensive 
one.  Solid  wooden  gates  are  provided 
for  all  openings.  Within  this  enclos- 
ure small  pens,  to  hold  about  200 
ewes,  are  constructed  of  sectional 
feed  racks,  which  can  be  removed 
when  not  needed  for  this  purpose, 
thus  leaving  a  large  field  to  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Within  each  of 
these  small  pens  is  a  corrugated  iron 
water  trough,  where  a  supply  of  good 
clean  water  is  always  kept.    In  these 


pens  the  ewes  are  kept  until  they 
lamb. 

After  lambing,  the  ewe  and  her 
lamb  are  immediately  removed  to  the 
sheds  situated  at  one  side  of  the  large 
enclosure.  A  large  wagon  containing 
eight  small  pens  is  used,  one  ewe  and 
lamb  being  placed  in  each  pen.  This 
wagon  is  constantly  going  about  the 
driveways  of  the  enclosure  and  but 
little  time  is  lost  in  getting  the  ewe 
and  lamb  into  the  sheds  after  the 
lamb  is  born. 

Within  the  sheds,  which  are  roofed 
and  boarded  on  both  sides,  small  pens 
about  four  feet  square  are  ranged 
along  both  sides  of  an  alley  way — the 
latter  allowing  easy  access  for  feed- 
ing. Each  small  pen  is  equipped  with 
a  small  corrugated  iron  water  trough 
in  which  the  supply  of  water  is  kept 
fresh  and  clean.  These  pens  are 
bedded  with  straw,  and  into  each  pen 
one  ewe  and  her  lamb  is  placed.  Here 
the  ewe  and  lamb  are  kept  until  the 
lamb  is  strong  enough  to  travel,  and 
the  ewe  claims  the  lamb  as  her  own. 
Then  they  are  both  driven  out  onto 
alfalfa  pasture. 

A  special  ward  for  "bummers"  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  sheds,  where 


j  motherless  lambs  are  fed  cow's  milk. 
I  A  long  row  of  bottles  of  milk  with 
I  nipples  extends  down  one  side.  These 
bottles  are  on  a  shelf,  or  rack,  which 
is  tipped  forward  so  that  the  milk  will 
readily  flow  from  them — the  necks  of 
the  bottles  being  thrust  through  holes 
put  at  regular  intervals  in  the  rack. 
These  bottles  are  refilled  frequently 
with  fresh  cow's  milk. 

The  little  lambs  soon  learn  to  drink 
from  the  bottles,  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing and  amusing  sight  to  see  them 
wagging  their  tails  and  crowding  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  get  hold 
of  a  nipple.  They  do  as  well,  appar- 
ently, as  those  having  mothers. 

When  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb  the  lamb 
is  skinned  and  the  hide  is  fastened 
to  a  motherless  lamb,  which  is  then 
put  with  the  ewe.  The  lamb  wears 
this  borrowed  clothing  until  such  time 
as  the  ewe  has  become  accustomed  to 
it  and  claims  it  as  her  own. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  ground  up  for  feeding 
at  this  time,  but  two  large  silos  have 
been  erected  and  a  mixed  feed  will 
probably  be  adopted.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  care  of  6,600  ewes  at  one 
time,  with  the  result  that  enough 
ewes  and  lambs  were  saved  in  one 
season  to  pay  for  the  outlay.  The 
same  method  for  the  care  of  the  sheep 
at  lambing  time  has  been  adopted  by 
this  company  on  another  large  ranch 
at  Smoke  Creek,  Nevada.  


The  Everlasting  Pacific 


A  Silo  That  Stands  The  Test  of  Time 


When  you  build  a  barn  you  build  it  of 
the  best  lumber  for  thait,  purpose.  You 
do  so  because  you  want  it  to  stand  and 
give  service. 

That's  why  we  use  California  Red- 
wood in  Pacific  Silps — we  build  them  to 
stay  built  and  give  you  service  all  the 
lime. 

All  staves  are  milled  to  the  true  cir- 
cular outline  of  silo,  both  inside  and  out- 
side. Each  piece  is  chosen  for  its  dura- 
bility and  permanency — is  free  from 
pitch,  knots  and  other  imperfections. 


The  foundation  for  a  silo  is  a  very 
important  point.  It  must  be  perfectly 
level  and  strong.  We  will  supply  foun- 
dation plans  for  the  Pacific  silo  or  will 
install  it  complete  for  you. 

Pacific  silos  are  very  simple  and  easy 
to  build.  Once  built  they  stay  built, 
need  no  attention  and  are  not  affected 
by  changes  of  weather. 

All  Pacific  silos  are  fitted  with  self- 
adjusting,  straight-pull  spring  lugs.  By 
using  spring  lugs  at  even  distances 
around  your  silo,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
tighten  and  loosen  hoops.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  silo 
construction. 


Cut  Out  and  Use  This  Coupon 


Solve  Your  Water  Problem 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  convenience  of  a  farm  as  a 
water  tank.    It  saves  time,  labor  and 
money,  and  assures  you  of  water  all  the. 
time. 

Pacific  Redwood  tanks  are  built  like 
Pacific  silos — strong  and  everlasting. 
Our  patent,  non-shrinking  feature  does 
away  with  all  chance  of  leakage.  A  Pa- 
cific tank  is  always  tight — the  hoops 
never  need  adjusting. 

For  your  irrigation  system  or  pipe  re- 
quired on  the  farm,  let  our  engineers  lay 
out  your  plans  and  solve  your  problems. 
Pacific  machine  banded  pipe  lasts  a  life- 
time. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE 
15  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
LOS  ANGELES. 

Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete 
information  regarding  Pacific  silos  and 
water  tanks. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  It.  H.  Whltten. 


clkotkio  lights  increase 
production. 


No  Light 
48 
594 
$19.18 
500 
$28.20 


Is  the  use  of  artificial  light  to  stim- 
ulate egg  production  practical?  This 
question  is  being  asked  by  many 
poultrytnen  who  are  giving  the  mat- 
ter serious  consideration,  and  results 
of  experiments  may  prove  interesting. 

At  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  the  following  results 
were  obtained: 

Item  Light 

No.  of  hens   48 

Lbs.  of  feed  ....  627 

Cost  of  feed   $19.97 

No.  of  eggs   109:: 

Valu'e  of  eggs  .  .  .  .  $61.64 
Cost  of  light   2.00 

The  experiment  was  carried  on 
from  December  12  to  February'  12 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  during  these 
two  months  there  was  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  pen  having  artificial 
light  of  593  eggs,  of  $30.65  in  profit 
on  the  flock,  and  of  61  cents  in  prof- 
it per  bird. 

At  Cornell  University  Prof.  Jas  E. 
EUee  tried  out  two  pens  of  100  hens 
each  for  48  weeks.  Those  having  ar- 
tificial light  laid  135.3  dozen  more 
-ggs,  and  earned  $71.88  more  than 
their  sisters  who  went  to  roost 
earlier.  i 

At  the  British  Columbia  Experi- 
ment Station  tests  were  made  with 
two  pens  of  20  birds  each,  commenc- 
ing in  November  when  the  days  be- 
came short  and  continuing  until  the 
middle  of  March  when  light  was  un- 
necessary. The  results  were  as  fol 
lows: 


EGG-BOUND  HENS. 

I  am  having  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble lately  with  egg-bound  hens  and 
some  cases  are  so  severe  that  the 
vent  turns  out.  What  can  I  do  to 
overcome  this  trouble? — J.  H.  Q., 
Mountain  View. 

When  hens  are  egg-bound  it 
shows  that  there  is  an  irritation  or 
the  lower  part  of  the  oviduct  which 
stops  the  natural  secretion  of  the 
mucus  and  causes  the  membrane  to 
become  dry-  When  it  lacks  this 
normal  lubrication  the  egg  does  not 
move  through  the  oviduct  as  it 
should.  The  same  troub'e  reults 
from  birds  being  too  fat  or  from  an 
egg  being  too  large,  and  it  is  aggra- 
vated by  constipation.  In  severe 
cases  it  leads  to  straining,  which 
causes  the  vent  to  turn  out  as  you 
mention.  In  the  early  stages  it  Is 
sufficient  to  inject  a  small  quantity  of 
olive  oil  and  gently  manipulate  the 
parts.  Afterwards  give  cooling,  laxa- 
tive feeds,  such  as  plenty  of  green 
stuff,  and  if  the  hens  are  too  fat  re- 


duce the  ration  and  make  them  exer- 
cise more.  If  the  egg  will  not  come 
out  after  the  injection  of  oil,  immerse 
the  vent  and  lower  part  of  the  body 
in  water  as  warm  as  can  be  used 
without  injury,  and  hold  there  a  half 
hour  or  more  until  the  parts  are  re- 
laxed. Then  inject  oil  and  assist 
the  bird  t>y  careful  pressure  and 
manipulation.  In  an  extreme  case 
it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the 
egg,  allowing  the -contents  to  escape; 
then  crush  the  shell  and  remove  it 
in  pieces.  Fluid  extract  of  ergot  is 
helpful  and  may  be  given  in  five-drop 
doses  three  times  a  day. 


HOW  TO  FEED  BAHLEY. 


Wheat  is  considered  the  best  srain 
for  poultry,  and  under  normal  con- 
ditions it  is  fed  in  larger  quantities 
than  any  other  grain.  But  it  is  still 
too  high  in  price  to  be  used  profitab- 
ly, and  for  some  time  yet  we  shall 
have  to  use  barley  in  its  place. 

Whole  barley,  fed  in  its  natural 
hard,  dry  state  is  not  very  palatable, 
and  hens  will  not  eat  it  unless  starv- 
ed to  It,  When  hulled  they  will  eat 
it  much  more  readily,  and  it  should 
be  used  in  this  form  when  fed  as  a 
dry  grain. 

Some  poultrymen  feed  dry  rolled 
barley,  but  it  is  better  when  steam- 


I  ed.  At  night  put  the  rolled  barley 
in  a  pall  and  cover  it  with  water, 
keeping  it  on  the  stove  until  it  nears 
the  boiling  point.  Let  it  stand  all 
night,  swelling  and  softening,  and 
feed  in  the  morning.  Or  start  in 
the  morning  and  -feed  at  night.  The 
objection  to  this  feed  is  tbat  it  la 
difficult  to  get  just  the  right  amount 
of  moisture  into  it.  If  too  little  wa- 
ter is  used  the  barley  is  dry  and  the 
hens  don't  like  it.  If  too  much  to 
used,  it  is  sloppy  and  liable  to  cause 
digestive  troubles.  However,  when 
it  is  just  right — moist  but  not  watery 
— it  is  excellent  for  young  stock  and 
a  fine  change  for  hens. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring barley  is  to  soak  the  whole 
kernels  for  about  12  hours,  then 
pour  into  sprouting  trays,  a  flat 
box  with  cracks  in  the  bottom,  or  a 
barley  sack,  and  let  it  drain.  Keep 
moist  until  tiny  white  roots  begin  to 
show;  then  feed  it.  Don't  let  the 
sprouting  continue  until  green 
sprouts  begin  to  grow,  for  ii  then  be- 
comes green  feed  and  loses  much 
of  its  value  for  egg  making.  Also,  if 
the  sprouts  grow  to  a  length  of  an 
inch  or  more  the  hens  will  not  care 
for  them  unless  cut  up. 

Some  poultrymen  feed  the  barley 
after  it  has  drained  24  hours  with- 
out waiting  for  it  to  sprout,  using  it 


Item 
No.  of  eggs 
Value  of  eggs 
Cost  of  feed 
Co6t  eggs  per  doz 


Lights  No  Lights 


1106 
$54.93 
22.53 
0.26 


636 
29.46 
21.09 
0.39 
$2.40  for 
feed,  the 


Thus,  at  a  cost  of  only 
light  and  $1.44  for  extra 
profits  were  increased  $25.47.  Simi- 
lar satsifactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  individual  breeders.  One 
commercial  poultryman  near  Chicago 
ligures  his  increased  profits  for  a 
season  from  2,000  hens  at  $800.  He 
further  states:  "The  lights  must  be 
good — almost  as  light  as  day.  No 
mere  glimmer  will  do." 

As  a  rule  lights  are  turned  on  at 
6  a.  m.  and  left  until  daylight;  then 
turned  on  again  before  dusk  in  the 
afternoon  and  left  until  9  p.  m.  This 
is  generally  started  in  Novembei 
when  the  days  become  short,  and  con- 
tinues  until  the  middle  of  March.  In 
some  cases  lights  are  used  to  length- 
en the  day  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

V.  C.  Aubry,  specialist  in  poultry 
husbandry  at  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station,  claims  that  the 
practice  is  not  a  stimulation  in  its 
accepted  sense  and  is  not  a  strain  on 
the  birds.  He  says  that  aside  from 
its  use  on  commercial  plants  to  in- 
crease egg  production  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  flocks  of  exhibition  poultry 
to  hurry  them  into  condition  for  a 
show;  to  bring  a  bird  back  into  pro- 
duction or  condition  immediately  af- 
ter a  show;  to  increase  the  proauc- 
tion  during  the  winter  of  the  birds 
which  are  not  to  be  exhibited;  and 
to  help  early  hatched,  late  hatched 
;ind  long  maturing  birds. 

Mr.  Aubry  further  states:  "Artf- 
licial  lights  have  been  used  by  all  I 
classes  of  poultrymen  for  many 
years,  but  the  method  is  only  just  be- 
comimg  common  practice  because 
most  poultry  keepers  have  had  tne 
erroneous  idea  that  its  use  would  be 
a  strain  on  the  birds,  and  be  detri- 
mental to  their  health  and  vigor. 
If  thoroughly  studied  and  looked  at 
from  the  proper  angle,  it  is  found  to 
be  a  practice  which  will  help  tr 
maintain  the  constitution  and  health 
of  the  birds,  and  could  be  practically 
used  were  that  the  only  factor  of  its 
beneficial  results.  It  is  a  practice 
which  the  commercial  market  egg 
i>rod«oer  will  in  years  to  come  gen- 
erally practice  and  is  a  method  that 
the  breeder  of  exhibition  poultry  will 
find  to  his  advantage,  practical  and 
beneficial,  if  wisely  used." 


A  good  Road  prolongs  the  life  ol  everything 
that  passes  over  it  It  brings  the  farm  and 
the  market  cfoser  together—  reducing  costs  to 
both  producer  and  consumer  ARE  YOU 
DOING  ALL  YOU  CAN  TO  BOOST  GOOD 
ROADS ? 


MakesMohawkMilea^e 


MOHAWK 


Mohawk  tires  actually  represent  more  value  in  mate- 
terials  than  any  other  tire  you  can  buy. 

We  realize  that's  a  broad  statement.  But  we  go 
on  record  with  it — for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
know  it's  true. 

Here's  the  proof.    Mohawk  tires  contain 

No  Reclaimed,  Shoddy  Rubber 
No  "Filler*" 

Only  the  very  purest  rubber  on  the  market — the 
very  highest  grade  produced,  is  used  in  Mohawks. 
And  another  point — many  supposedly  good  tires  today 
contain  in  their  treads  "numerous  fillers"  that  cheapen 
quality,  barytes,  clay,  glue,  whiting,  lead,  rosin. 

You  won't  find  a  single  one  of  these  "fillers"  in 
Mohawk  tires,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  used  them  we 
would  cut  down  the  expense  of  and  increase  the  profits 
from  the  Mohawk  tires,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  would 
cut  down  the  mileage  yield  that  Mohawk  tire  gives. 
That  we  will  not  do — for  we  believe  you  prefer  to  buy 
your  tires  on  their  mileage  ability  rather  than  on  price. 

Add  to  pure  material  an  extra  ply  of  standard  weight 
fabric — the  fact  that  Mohawks  are  hand  made  by  the 
highest  paid  tire  builders  in  the  industry — and  you  will 
understand  why  once  an  automobile  owner  buys  a 
Mohawk  he  will  have  no  other  make. 

Either  cord  or  fabric  tires — in  ribbed  and  non-skid 
treads.    Hand  made,  extra  ply,  Ford  size  tires,  also. 

Qood  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 


MOHAWK 


RUBBER 

AKRON,  OHIO 


COMPANY 


Branch: 

1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


either  alone  or  with  wheat,  milo 
kaffir  or  oats.  But  if  it  is  held  until 
the  tiny  white  roots  begin  to  show  its 
palatability  will  be  increased  with- 
out reducing  its  food  value  very 
much,  and  the  hens  will  tire  of  it 
less  readily  than  of  barley  in  any 
other  form. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
hens  crave  variety,  and  probably  the 
best  results  will  be  secured  and  the 
hens  will  be  induced  to  consume  a 
larger  amount  of  barley  if  it  is  fur- 
nished them  in  all  of  the  different 
forms  mentioned  as  desirable — hull- 
ed one  time,  soaked  and  steamed 
another,  and  slightly  sprouted  an- 
other. Variety  in  the  ration  keeps 
the  appetite  keen;  a  keen  appetite 
means  heavy  consumption  of  food; 
and  heavy  consumption  means  heavy 
laying,  if  the  hens  are  of  the  laying 
type. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


PACIFIC  COAST  ARISTOCRATS — S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  exclusively.  No  more 
chicks  for  sale  this  season.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing at  reduced  prices.  $6.00  setting  now 
$3.00;  83.00  now  $2.00.  Utility  $1.50  per 
setting;  $7.50  per  100.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Rosedale  Poultry  Farm.  Route  A,  Box  200A. 
Ceres,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Plymouth  Rock. 
R.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns  from  Fogan- 
ized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobener  Poultry 
Ranch.    Washington    Ave.,    San    lose,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  season  ends 
June  1st.,  except  for  special  orders.  A  few 
chicks  still  available  for  later  part  of 
May — leading  varieties.  B.  M.  Archibald, 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  California. 

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  Buff  Orpingtones — 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  for  15;  $12.00  per 
100.  No  "baby  chix."  Trios  and  pens  for 
breeders;  write  for  prices.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Phone 
San  Jose,  5205  R  5. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Every 
week,  good  strong  youngsters  from  line  lay- 
ers. Also  other  varieties.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto. 


BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell,  California. 

BUFF  ORPINC.TO N S,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
r.ON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements. 
California. 


RABBITS. 


JOIN  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL 
RABBIT  Assn.,  and  get  real  information  on 
rabbit-raising.  We  issue  an  educational  bul- 
letin each  month,  which  is  free  to  members 
Membership,  including  16  back  bulletins. 
$1.80.  H.  A.  Sanderson.  Secy.,  Eagle  Rock. 
California. 


Grain  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley will  make  a  fair  crop,  though 
many  fields  will  not  even  be  good 
enough  to  make  hay.  In  the  district 
north  and  west  of  Tulare  Lake  in 
Kings  county  the  greatest  acreage 
ever  known  has  been  seeded.  Much 
of  it  is  now  headed  out  and  the  own- 
ers expect  from  20  to  30  sacks  per 
acre.  On  the  west  side  of  Fresno  and 
Madera  counties  the  crop  is  very  poor, 
while  east  of  the  river  there  will  be 
many  good  fields.  In  Stanislaus 
county  on  the  east  side,  the  grain  is 
reported  very  good,  in  the  central  ir- 
rigated sections  prospects  are  fine, 
while  on  the  west  side  they  are  poor. 
About  75%  crop  is  the  estimate  for 
the  county.  Many  fields  are  being  cut 
for  hay,  and  grain  harvest  will  com- 
mence very  soon. 

The  bean  acreage  in  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara  counties  will  be  about 
an  average.  Some  fields  in  the  hills 
will  not  be  planted  owing  to  shortage 
of  rainfall  during  the  past  winter.  In 
the  little  Santa  Clara  valley  beans  are 
already  above  ground  while  in  most 
fields  seeding  is  now  progressing. 

A  large  acreage  will  be  planted  to 
the  sohghums  and  gyp  corn  in  Mer- 
ced county  next  month. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ha;, 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  California.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Best  all-purpose 
bird.  Oakland  show.  First  cock,  second 
cockerel,  fifth  pullet  on  four  entries.  Hatch- 
ing eggs.  Prices  for  asking.  John  L.  Reed, 
Route  C,  Box  36-B.  San  Jose.  California 

CROLEY'S  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — Cali- 
fornia's standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
j  Company,  Inc  .,  8th  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed  regis- 
tered from  prize-winning  stock.  Pedigreed 
does  bred  to  registered  buck.  $5.00.  Does  4 
months  eligible  to  registration,  $4.00:  B 
months,  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E. 
Peppin.  86  Cambridge,  San  Leandro.  Cal. 

1  WILSON  BROS.  FEEDING  BULLETIN  tells 
how  and  what  to  feed  rabbits.  Price,  25c; 
catalog,  10c;  circulars  free.  Wilson  Bros. 
I  Flemish  Rabbit  Farm.  Rabbits  and  Reme- 
dies. Highest  award  World's  Fair,  R»nte  4. 
Box  13R,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.  W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.  Corning.  Calif. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  sale 
Good  range  flock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  Laytonville.  California. 

EGG  BRED— Buff  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Golden  Campines  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St.',  Fruitvale.  California 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINOlcONS— WirT 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres.  California. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead,  Calif. 

BARRED  ROCK  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON 

hatching  eggs.  Stock  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Settings  reduced  to  $1.60,  $2.50.  R.  P.  Lutzi. 
1217  20th  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

CHICKENS^  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  546  W 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS — 3  young  bucks.  2  does 
4  months  old.  Fine  stock,  sure  to  please.  Only 
$3  each.  Edw.  Marston,  Route  9,  Box  521 . 
Los  Angeles. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS  —  2  young  pedigreed 
purebred  bucks  about  2%  months  old  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars,  Box  6. 
Sycamore,  Cal. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS— Tonne 
stock  for  sale.  O.  C.  Thompson.  St.  Helena. 
Cal. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.60  each, 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia.  Calif 


Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  bonk,  "CARE  OF  BABY  CHICKS,"  and  a 
package  of  GERMOZONE  are  the  best  Insurance 
against  chirk  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  mora  than 
half  thoy  hatched  now  raise  better  than  M  per  cent 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  GERMOZONE,  we  will 
send  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.  You  pay, 
if  satisfied,  75c;  60  days'  trial.  We  trust  you. 

Dniggists  and  seed  dealers  Bell  GERMOZONE,  the 
best  poultry  remedy  ami  preventive.  For  old  and 
young.— bowel  trouble,  c-ohls.  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  pox,  sour  crop,  akin  disease, 
etc.   Sick  chinks  can't  wait.    Do  it  now. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428     Omaha,  Neb. 


ZtkCOULSON'S  egg  food 

s.  A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 


SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


YOC  ARE  NOT  TOO  LATE— Our  early 
maturing,  winter  laying  strains.  May.  June 
hatch  develop  quickest  into  profitable  win- 
ter layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  $31."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Reds; 
Anconas;  Rocks;  Minorcas;  clearing  customers 
$5.  Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Val- 
uable circular  with  proof  free.  70.000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  $15;  March.  $14;  April. 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.    Petaluma,  California. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 

large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  $3  and 
$5  per  $15;  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton.  California. 


LARM'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  were  never 
better.  Rose  and  single  comb  hatching  eggs 
from  winners  of  the  leading  shows.  Bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  now  half  price,  from  the  best 
breeding  lines  in  existence.  Remember  a  few 
June  and  July  chicks  round  into  winners  for 
the  December  and  January  shows.  Send  for 
circular.  3  Rose-comb  cockerels.  Wm.  Larm. 
3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chaa. 
H.  Vodden  Box  396.  Los  Gatos.  California. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  &  P. 
M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Calif.  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets, 
trios  and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Cat- 
alogue free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Wil- 
lard  Street,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

FORSALE— Guinea  eggs  $2.00  per  17  eggs. 
Pigeons:  Extra  fine  birds,  $1.75  to  $2.50  per 
pair.    E.  A.  McKinley,  R.  F.  D..  Ukiah,  Cal. 


UNION  SQUARE 


FOUNDED  1850 


pans 

GEARY  at  STOCKTON 


Reserve  Your  Copy  Now 

The  City  of  Paris  Dry  Goods  Co.  is  about  to  issue  a  Stylo  Book. 
Tn  it  will  be  shown  the  latest  creations  for  the  coming  season. 
Of  course  you  will  want  one — every  woman  wants  a  copy  of 

City  of  Paris 
Forthcoming  Style  Book 


Better  make  sure  of  your  copy  by  sending  us  your 
name — today.   You'll  be  sure  of  getting  one,  then, 
as  soon  as  the  book  is  published.    And  remem- 
ber, this  book  is  sent  without  charge.  Don't 
bother    to    write    a    letter  —  simply  tear 
out  attached  coupon,  writing  your  name 
across  it.  ' 


Gentlemen : 


CITY  OF  PARIS 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Snn  Francisco 

Stockton  and  y 
Geary  Sts.  / 


j       Without  cost  or  »h- 
ligatlon  to  me,  reserve 
a  copy  of  your  forthcom- 
ing Style  Book  and  mall  it 
to  nie  as  soon  as  the  book  is 
published. 


Name 


Address 


(Tear  out  nnd  ninil  to  CITV  OK  PARIS,  Dept.  K. 
S:m  Francisco.) 
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FASHION  NOTES. 


Kill  HAUU  KECIPES. 


THE  NIGHT  (OMKTH. 


Cometh  the  night.  The  wind  falls  low, 
The  trees  swing  slowly  to  and  fro; 
Around  the  church  the  headstones 
grey 

Cluster,  like  children  strayed  «*way. 
But  found  again  and  sheltered  so. 

No  chiding  look  doth  she  bestow; 
If  she  is  glad,  they  cannot  know 
If  ill  or  well  they  spend  their  day, 
Cometh  the  night. 

Singing  or  sad,  intent  they  go; 
They  do  not  see  the  shadows  grow; 
"There  yet  is  time,"  they  lightly  say, 
"Before  our  work  aside  we  lay"; 
Their  task  is  but  half  done,  and  lo! 
Cometh  the  night. 

— Lieut.  Col.  John  McCrea. 


TILI.IE'S  KNTTTING-WORK 
LESSON. 

When  my  grandma  was  young,  little 
girls  were  taught  to  do  many  useful 
things.  Little  girls  thought  it  no 
hardship  to  wash  and  dry  the  dishes, 
and  spread  up  the  beds  after  a 
stronger  hand  had  shaken  the  great 
feather  mattresses;  and  all  the  doll- 
clothes  of  those  days  must  have  been 
well  made,  because  the  "little  moth- 
ers" were  given  every  day  a  lesson 
In  sewing,  crocheting,  or  knitting,  as 
soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  learn. 

One  day,  one  summer,  grandma's 
mother  called  her  three  little  daugh- 
ters to  her,  and  said:  "I  am  going  to 
teach  you  to  knit.  I  will  give  a  re- 
ward for  the  first  pair  of  socks;  and 
how  proud  father  will  be  to  wear 
them!" 

Then  she  gave  Lucinda,  Alida,  and 
little  Tillie  each  a  great  ball  of  yarn 
and  a  set  of  shining  knitting-needles. 
She  patiently  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  showing  them  how  to  "set  up 
a  sock"  on  three  needles,  and  how  to 
hold  it,  and  how  to  use  the  fourth 
needle  to  really  "knit." 

The  upper  maid,  Dinah,  was  to  show 
them  how  to  shape  the  heel  and  toe, 
and  "narrow"  and  "bind  off,"  as  she 
herself  was  to  be  away  for  some 
weeks. 

So  every  day,  very  soon,  each  little 
girl  took  her  ball  and  needles,  and 
went  away  to  her  own  favorite  nook, 
and  for  some  time  a  very  lively  race 
went  on  for  the  prize. 

For  at  least  a  fortnight  the  little 
girls  knitted  industriously.  Then  Alida 
began  to  weary,  even  before  one  sock 
was  completed;  and  Lucinda's  sock 
grew  very  slowly,  though  the  knitting 
always  showed  even  and  smooth. 

But  how  little  Tillie  did  work!  Her 
small  fingers  fairly  flew.  Her  little 
white  pet  rabbits  nibbled  at  the  ball 
of  yarn,  and  wondered  why  Tillie  did 
not  have  a  word  to  say  to  them.  Ev- 
ery day  she  took  her  little  stool  out 
Into  the  grape-arbor  and  diligently 
knitted  away,  though  the  shouts  of 
the  children  paddling  in  the  brook 
came  to  her  ears,  the  loudest  among 
them  the  voices  of  her  two  sisters. 

'I  will  finish  first,"  she  said.  "I 
will  win  the  prize!    I  know  I  can!" 

After  a  very  long  time  to  Tillie,  and 
a  surprisingly  short  time  to  the  sis- 
ters, Tillie  announced — it  was  on  the 
day  after  mother's  return  home — that 
her  socks  were  finished;  and  then 
Alida  wished  she  had  not  been  having 
such  a  good  time  and  had  more  to 
show  than  just  one-half  of  a  sock, 
not  very  tidy-looking.  Lucinda  had 
finished  one  sock,  and  it  was  very 
prettily  and  evenly  knitted;  but  she, 
too,  was  ashamed  that  little  Tillie 
had  outdone  her. 

Tillie  laid  the  pair  of  socks  on 
mother's  lap  with  a  triumphant  little 
smile. 

The  three  little  girls  hovered  near 
while  mother  slipped  one  of  the  socks 
over  her  hands. 

But  what  do  you  think? 

There  were  about  a  hundred  little 
holes  where  Tillie  had  dropped  a 
stich  every  now  and  then!  Alas! 
And  the  other  sock  was  quite  as  bad. 

Mother  smiled  as  she  said,  "These 
socks  will  have  to  be  darned  *efore 
they  can  be  worn." 

Alida  laughed  merrily,  but  Lucinda 


put  her  arms  around  poor  little  Tillie, 
whose  tears  were  falling  softly  over 
the  careless  work. 

"Never  mind,  Tillie,"  she  said;  "you 
will  get  the  prize,  for  you  did  knit  the 
first  pair." 

Well,  grandma's  mother — grandma 
was  Tillie— gave  them  each  a  prize 
ror  learning  to  knit — a  little  work- 
box,  with  needles,  scissors,  thread, 
and  tiny  thimble. 

"Tillie  has  learned  something  else, 
too,  I  think,"  said  mother  as  she 
stooped  to  kiss  the  tear-stained  and 
sorry  little  face.  Then  she  gave  Tillie 
her  work-box,  a  pretty  blue  one,  and 
said  in  a  whisper,  "Make  haste 
slowly!  " 

Grandma  says  it  has  been  over  fifty 
years  since  she  won  that  prize,  and 
she  has  forgotten  how  to  knit;  but 
the  lesson  she  learned  along  with  her 
knitting  she  will  never  forget. — Mary 
Goodwin  Hubbell,  in  Little  Folks. 


V  VI  I  E  OF  VEGETABLES. 

With  the  exception  of  beans,  peas 
and  lentils,  not  many  vegetables  pos- 
sess a  high  food  value.  They  are  nec- 
essary to  the  diet,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  the  salts  they  contain.  Dif- 
ferent vegetables  contain  different 
minerals,  all  of  which  are  required  by 
the  system  and  each  vegetable  in  sea- 
son should  be  given  a  place  in  the 
menu. 

The  vegetables  valued  chiefly  for 
salts  are  usually  eaten  raw  and  to 
this  class  belong  the  sala  plants. 

All  green  vegetables  should  be 
salted,  placed  in  boiling  water,  and 
cooked  in  an  uncovered  pan  to  retain 
the  color  and  flavor. 

Root  vegetables  should  be  cooked  in 
unsalted  water. 

All  sweet  vegetables,  as  peas,  as- 
paragus, string  beans  and  the  like, 
should  be  cooked  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  while  strong  vegetables,  as 
onions  and  cabbage,  should  be  well 
covered  with  water. 


T A.MALE  PIES. 


Chicken  Tamale  Pie.— Take  a  large 
chicken  and  joint  as  for  a  fricassee; 
salt  and  pepper  each  piece  and  roll  in 
flour.  Have  ready  frying  pan  con- 
taining part  lard  and  butter  or  butter 
substitute.  Fry  chicken  until  brown; 
then  place  in  stew  pan,  with  one  can 
of  tomatoes,  one  sliced  and  fried 
onion,  two  or  three  red  or  green  pep- 
pers and  small  piece  of  garlic.  Add  a 
little  water  and  the  gravy  from  the 
chicken  and  stew  until  chicken  is 
tender.  Thicken  the  gravy,  add  a  cup 
of  olives,  four  or  six  hard-boiled  eggs, 
tliced.  Place  in  casserole  and  cover 
with  a  rich  biscuit  dough.  Bake 
twenty  minutes  and  serve  in  the  dish. 

Beef  Tamale  Pie.— One  pound  of 
beef,  Va  pound  pork,  one  cup  raisins, 
one  pint  tomatoes,  two  heaping  table- 
spoons chili  powder.  Have  the  meat 
ground  fine  and  fry  with  one  onion 
and  one  clove  of  garlic  until  brown, 
then  pour  a  little  water  and  the  to- 
matoes into  the  pan  and  cook  until 
done.  For  the  crust,  use  two  cups  of 
cornmeal,  1  cup  of  flour,  two  eggs, 
four  heaping  tablespoons  lard  or  but- 
ter substitute.  Make  mush  of  the 
cornmeal;  when  cool,  stir  in  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  then  the  flour  and 
lard.  Line  the  casserole  with  the 
crust,  put  in  the  meat  mixture  and 
cover  with  more  of  the  corn  meal  mix- 
ture. Bake  slowly  for  forty-five  min- 
utes. 


FOR  SUMMER  1  SE. 


The  small  Mitzie  sailors  with  nar- 
row brims  and  low  crowns  are  very 
popular  with  the  young  girls.  Many 
of  them  are  trimmed  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers  and  ribbon  streamers  near- 
ly to  the  waist  at  the  back  of  the  hat. 

The  length  of  skirts  seems  to  still 
be  an  unsettled  question — the  pleated 
and  sport  skirts  are  all  short,  while 
the  skirts  of  afternoon  and  street 
dresses  are  scant  and  long. 

The  new  henna  shade  is  used  as 
facings  for  hats  and  for  embroidery 
and  sashes  and  occasionally  a  whole 
garment  in  that  color  is  seen.  It  Is 
more  effective,  however,  as  a  trim- 
ming. 

Many  of  the  stores  are  showing  full 
lines  of  graduating  dresses  in  all 
sorts  of  dainty  materials — the  styles 
are  largely  simple  as  befits  a  garment 
for  a  young  girl. 

The  blue  serge  capes  with  the 
jacket  fronts,  made  without  lining  and 
no  trimming  except  a  facing  of  the 
shawl  collar  and  bright  buttons,  make 
attractive  wraps  for  girls. 

All  silks  have  advanced  until  the 
silk  for  the  slip  under  the  sheer  mar- 
quisette or  chiffon  costs  as  much  as 
the  material  for  the  dress. 

Ginghams  made  in  very  simple 
styles  are  popular  for  informal  wear 
and  made  more  elaborately  with  much 
button  trimming  are  used  for  almost 
any  occasion. 

At  some  of  the  good  stores  may  be 
found  petticoats  of  light  weight  sateen 
with  a  flounce  or  silk — they  cost 
nearly  as  much  as  silk,  but  are  much 
more  durable. 

The  new  fur  scarfs  are  made  with 
arm  slits  and  pockets. 

Combinations  of  satin  and  leghorn 
are  shown  in  the  new  hats. 


A  little  tip  on  washing  chamois  skin 
that  may  be  valuable  is  to  wash  it  in 
warm  suds — not  hot — and  rinse  in  a 
clean,  warm  suds.  Don't  rinse  in 
clear  water,  as  it  stiffens  the  skin, 
while  the  warm  rinsing  suds  makes  it 
soft  and  pliable  when  dry.  This  same 
rule  applies  to  washing  chamois 
gloves  or  washable  kid. 


Rhubarb  Pie — Cut  in  rather  coarse 
pieces  enough  rhubarb  to  fill  a  pint 
bowl.  Beat  one  egg  thoroughly,  add- 
ing a  pinch  of  salt.  Add  rhubarb,  one 
cup  sugar  and  two  or  three  soda 
crackers  rolled  fine.  Mix  thoroughly, 
then  turn  into  pie  tin  lined  with 
pastry.  Put  a  few  bits  of  butter  ott 
the  top  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  bake 
as  a  tart  pie  with  bands  of  pasrry 
laid  over  the  top. 

Rhubarb  and  llnisin  Jam — Thor- 
oughly wash  and  wipe  and  cut  in 
small  pieces;  stone  and  chop  roughly 
four  pounds  raisins;  slice  four  ounces 
preserved  linger  and  grate  the  rind 
of  three  large  lemons;  cover  with 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar  and  boil 
for  one  and  one-half  hours,  stirrui^ 
frequently.  This  preserve  Is  deli- 
cious. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Jelly — Wash  and 

cut  the  rhubarb,  cook  without  any 
water  at  all.  Use  good,  sour  apples, 
pare,  quarter  and  cook  in  a  very 
little  water.  Strain  the  juice  from 
both  and  cook  together  for  fifteen 
minute.?.  Then  add  the  heated  sugar, 
three-fourths  as  much  sugar  as  juice. 
Boil  hard  for  twenty  minutes  and  tmn 
into  glasses.  Seal  with  paraffine  the 
next  day. 


MORE   LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

VT  LAST — the  lifftit  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  bums 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT   I  H  UT  MADE 
Brighter   than   the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light    made.    Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.    Safer  than   the  safest 
\oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no    glare    or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COI.E    LITE    *    8ALBS  CO. 

•i..  is  rn    East   41st  St. 
Showrooms    :'.'M    8.    Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


All  housekeepers  who  live  in  cli- 
mates where  it  grows  very  warm  in 
the  summer,  should  try  to  eliminate 
the  heavy  stuffed  furniture  and  dark 
window  draperies  during  the  heated 
season.  At  the  windows  a  change  to 
chintz  gives  the  rooms  an  airy  cheer- 
ful appearance.  If  heavy  chairs  can- 
not be  replaced  by  cane  or  wicker  for 
the  hot  season,  have  linen  slip  overs 
for  them  to  give  them  a  cooler  feeling. 

Fireplaces  may  be  filled  with 
grasses  or  flowers  or  a  small  Japa- 
nese screen  will  cover  the  opening 
nicely.  ' 


FLIES,  MOTHS,  ALL  FLYING  INSECT  PESTS, 


[FLy-M@tm 
Eainr 


FLICS  ANO  MOTHS 


QUART  AND  GALLON 

Flv  Moth  Bait—Trap  Co 


L 


CAUGHT  BY  THE  QUA  RT 
AND  GALLON 

Fly-Moth  Bait 

One  Gallon  Can  Non-Poisonous 
Fluid.   Price  $2.00  per  can 

Properly  Used  Will  Last 
One  Trap  Four  Months. 

Fly-Moth  Trap 

19  in.  high,  IOV2  in-  square. 

Galvanized  Iron,  substan- 
tial and  sanitary.  It  is  col- 
lapsible and  is  shipped  in 
knock-down  form,  making  it 
easy  to  handle  in  quantity. 
There  are  no  screws  or  bolts, 
and  a  child  can  put  it  to- 
gether. 

Price  $2.00  each 


1 


Each  Trap  includes 
BAIT-CUP  and  BRAN. 

Bait  and  Trap  (knocked 
down)  shipped  in  one  flat 
I  package  (weight  17  lbs.) 

AN  ANALYSIS 

of  a  catch  in  a  FLY-MOTH  trap,  half-filled,  showed  flies  of  15  va- 
rieties and  moths  of  10  varieties,  and  also  a  large  number  of  mos- 
quitoes, gnats  and  wasps.   The  BAIT  does  not  lure  the  honey-bee. 
Shipments  by  Express — Charges  Collect. 

FLY-MOTH  BAIT  &  TRAP  CO. 
221  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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A  HIGH  TRIBUTE. 


A  very  fine  tribute  to  farm  women 
appears  in  an  exchange  from  the 
East.    It  follows: 

"In  one  way  the  country  woman  is 
in  a  distinct  class  and  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  She  is  pretty  sure  to  be  an 
expert  in  one  or  more  self-supporting 
businesses,  as  poultry  raising,  bee- 
keeping, dairying,  gardening  and  al- 
most always  cooking,  canning  and  pre- 
serving. 

Along    with    this    knowledge,  the 


Through  I 
OurGitaloo^ 


A 

Delightfully 
Furnished  Home 

For  Every 
Ranch  and  Farm 

YOCR  HOME  may  be  far  from  the 
city,  yet  it  need  not  lack  the  city-home 
comforts.  It  can  be  just  as  modern  in 
its  appointments — just  as  cozily  and 
beautifully  and  comfortably  furnished 
as  any  city  home,  and  well  it  should  be. 

Write  to  BARKER  BROS., 
Los  Angeles,  and  simply 
say,  "SEND  ME  YOUR 
CATALOG." 

This  128-page  book  of  "Better 
Home"  furnishings  which  we  will  send 
you  FREE,  postpaid,  is  veritably  "our 
store"  itself  placed  right  at  your  door. 

— a  book  filled  with  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  GOOD  furniture  of  the 
very  same  high  quality,  style  and  finish 
that  Los  Angeles  city  residents  are 
buying  for  their  homes. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  extend  to 
you  the  same  privilege  of  CORDIAX 
CREDIT  that  we  accord  our  city  pa- 
trons. 

-We  Prepay  the  Freight 

— within  reasonable  distances  and 
make  liberal  allowance  to  further 
points.  Learn  more  about  our  helpful 
home-furnishing  service  and  how  the 
great  buying  power  of  this  institution 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY. 

Write  Today  for  This 
Free  Catalog 


Complete  Home  Furnishers 
734  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


FUPNITUPE  POLISH 


A  varnish  food,  made  by  varnish  mak- 
ers, for  keeping  varnished  surfaces  per- 
manently bright.  Removes  white  spots, 
blue  bloom  and  surface  scratches.  Contains  no 
grease,  acids  or  grit.  Will  not  collect  dust  nor 
soil  clothing. 

VISIT  YOUR  NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL  STORE 

where  you  will  find  Chi-Namel  quality-finishes 
for  everything  in  the  home — for  new  or  old,  hard 
or  soft  woodwork,  floors,  doors,  furniture,  radia- 
tors, picture  frames,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO..  CLEVELAND.  O. 


country  woman  is,  from  her  environ- 
ment, the  possessor  of  a  resource  so 
intelligent  and  capable  that  it  be- 
hooves those  who  observe  to  admire. 
She  can  hitch  the  horse  and  drive  it, 
too;  she  can  round  up  the  cows  that 
have  broken  through  the  pasture 
fence;  she  can  put  out  the- fire  in  the 
chimney  when  the  men  are  far  a-field ; 
she  can  administer  first-aid  treatment 
to  bad  cuts,  or  burns,  or  broken  arms, 
as  well  as  such  minor  ills  as  hornet 
stings,  chilblains  and  stone  bruises; 
she  is  apt  to  be  a  pretty  shrewd  judge 
of  cattle;  she  can  make  and  mend  her 
own  and  her  children's  clothes;  she 
knows  how  to  cure  meat,  to  shoot  a 
marauding  hawk,  to  prune  a  rose 
bush,  to  make  soap,  to  beat  the  car- 
pet, to  scale  a  fish — and  she  looks  on 
none  of  these  things  as  an  adventure 
or  a  unique  experience,  but  simply  as 
part  of  her  day's  work. 

"Her  interest  in  politics  is  clean  and 
clear.  Ask  her  who  is  sheriff  of  the 
county,  the  State  attorney,  the  county 
clerk — she  will  tell  you.  Because  she 
lives  with  the  actualities  of  life,  she 
is  not  likely  to  put  undue  emphasis 
upon  its  non-essentials.  Comfort, 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  above  style, 
are  desired  in  her  home.  Her  table  is 
supplied  with  wholesome  and  palat- 
able food,  neatly  served.  She  does  not 
worry  about  the  lack  of  lace  center- 
pieces or  monogrammed  linen,  or  the 
position  of  the  knives  and  forks;  she 
knows  that  if  she  is  comfortably 
dressed  in  neat,  clean  clothes  befit- 
ting the  occupation  in  hand  and  suit- 
able to  the  weather,  she  is  truly  a 
well-dressed  woman.  She  asks,  "Will 
it  wear?"  when  she  goes  to  buy,  and 
she  is  a  very  astute  purchasing  agent, 
keen  at  a  bargain  and  knowing  ex- 
actly what  she  wants  and  what  she 
wants  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  just  one 
phrase  that  fits  her — "salt  of  the 
earth."  Let  us  by  all  means  put  her 
in  a  class  apart  and  yield  her  the  re- 
spect due  her." 


TO    REMOVE    LETTERS  FROM 
FLOUR  SACKS. 


The  cloth  of  which  flour  sacks  are 
made  is  very  useful  for  towels  or  chil- 
dren's garments,  but  sometimes  there 
is  difficulty  in  getting  the  lettering 
removed.  One  generally  accepted 
method  is  to  soap  the  letters  very 
thoroughly  and  then  boil  in  a  strong 
soda  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. After  they  have  cooled  in  the 
water,  wring  out  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. If  the  sacks  are  thin,  a  couple 
of  boilings  will  clear  away  the  color, 
but  the  heavier  cloth  may  require  five 
or  six  boilings. 

Another  method  is  to  soak  over 
night  in  a  strong  borax  water,  the 
next  day  cover  with  a  naphtha  soap 
and  rub  hard  on  the  wash  board.  If 
the  color  does  not  entirely  fade  out, 
it  will  sometimes  bleach  out  on  the 
line  or  grass  if  wet  frequently. 

Women  with  much  energy  insist 
that  cold  water,  strong  soap,  and  a 
washboard  make  a  combination  that 
is  hard  to  beat,  but  it  takes  much 
perseverance  and  hard  rubbing  to  get 
rid  of  the  letters. 


STORAGE  OF  FURS. 


Some  of  the  largest  fur  houses 
make  a  business  of  storing  furs  for 
the  summer.  They  are  stored  in  cold 
storage  vaults  with  the  temperature 
below  freezing  and  their  safety  guar- 
anteed. 

The  cost  of  fur  storage  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  loss  sustained  if 
neglected,  being  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  garment.  Two  dollars  is  the 
charge  for  a  season's  storage  for  a 
garment  worth  $75,  and  the  storage 
charges  may  be  paid  when  the  gar- 
ment is  removed. 


APPLE  SAUCE  CAKE. 


One  half  cup  butter,  1  cup  sugar,  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vz  teaspoon 
cloves,  a  little  nutmeg,  1  cup  apple 
sauce  unsweetened,  2  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  2  cups  flour,  1  dash  salt, 
1  cup  raisins,  1  cup  currants,  1  tea- 
spoon soda.  Cream  butter,  add  sugar, 
dry  spices  and  floured  fruit.  Dissolve 
soda  in  one  tablespoon  boiling  water 
and  add  to  the  cold  apple  sauce.  Put 
the  two  mixtures  together  and  sift 
into  it  flour  and  salt.  Bake  from  one 
to  one  and  a  quarter  hours  in  moder- 


"Are'nt  You  bimj 
at  Your  place  ?" 


Nope 
Onlij  my 


Motors^llC 


"My  wife  is  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  churn;  young 
Johnnie  is  dumping  feed  now  and  then  into  the  cutter; 
one  hired  man  is  feeding  fireplace  wood  across  the  teeth 
of  a  saw;  the  other  man  is  attending  the  irrigation  canal 
in  the  west  field — but  the  real  work  in  each  case  is  being 
done  by  my 

G-E.  FARM  MOTORS 

Not  only  do  electric  motors  save  manual  labor,  but 
the  work  is  done  quicker  and  more  economically.  They 
allow  the  owner  more  time  for  general  supervision  with- 
out halting  the  necessary  chores. 

Ask  the  nearest  lighting  company 
about  G-E  motors  for  all  kinds  of 

farm  work.  j 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 
Schenectady,  N.  T. 


LOCAL  OFFICES: 

Rlnlto  Bide;.,  San  Francisco 

Corporation   Bide.,     Los    An  coles 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanitary- 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 

REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particulars  aid  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfm. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


ate  oven  in  greased  pan  lined  with 
paper. 


"I  have  just  received  my  first  copy 
of  the  Rural  Press.  It  is  all  that  your 
representative  claimed  it  to  be,  and 
a  great  deal  more."— G.  W.  Barnum, 
Santa  Ana. 


I  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 
BY  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  HOUSEWIVES 

AS  THE 

HOUSEHOLD  SENTINEL 

I  AAf 

KELLOGG  S 
A 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
.cheap.  Lasts  allsea- 
A^SBIffiSy^pSy^py  non.  Made  of  metal, 
^'can'tspill  ortipover; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
arythintr.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid.  $1.25. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  Do  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Market  Comment 


Cherries  in  Strong  Demand. 

Cherries  are  running  as  high  as  15 
cents  a  pound  this  season.  Twelve 
cents  a  pound  has  been  offered  for 
Royal  Annes  for  canning  purposes. 

Egg  Discount  Raised. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  San 
Francisco  wholesale  dairy  producers' 
exchange  that  hereafter  eggs  selling 
above  CO  cents  will  get  the  8  per  cent 
discount,  instead  of  a  6  per  cent  dis- 
count as  heretofore. 

Karley  Selling  Well. 

Practically  all  of  the  surplus  barley 
of  last  year  has  been  sold  and  moved 
out  of  the  State,  so  that  this  season's 
crop  will  meet  a  clean  market.  Some 
contracts  covering  the  growing  crop 
have  already  been  made  at  $2.25  per 
hundred,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Haj  Interests  1"  Meet. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Hay  Association  will  be  held 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  12  to  18.  Our 
California  hay  dealers  anticipate  this 
will  be  the  largest  meeting  held  since 
the  association  was  organized,  owing 
to  the  vast  increase  in  membership, 
and  that  some  effort  will  be  made 
looking  to  the  stabilization  of  hay 
prices. 

Fruit  Prices  Soaring. 

Never  was  the  fruit  market  higher 
than  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
the  great  demand  from  European 
countries  for  California  fruit.  Here 
are  some  quotations:  Green  apricots, 
$1.00  to  $1.05  a  ton.  They  sold  for 
65c  cents  last  year.  Dried  apricots, 
27  cents,  and  very  strong.  Prunes  are 
quoted  at  12%  cents  by  the  packers, 
and  Imperial  and  Sugar  prunes  are 
quoted  as  high  as  22  cents.  Dried 
peaches  are  15  cents. 

Hops  Are  Hopping. 

A  big  demand  has  developed  for 
California  hops  during  the  past  few- 
weeks.  Practically  all  of  the  left-over 
1918  crop  has  been  sold  and  most  of 
the  1919  crop  contracted  for,  besides 
many  contracts  have  been  made  con- 
vexing  the  1919,  *20  and  '21  yields. 
Many  sales  of  the  '19  crop  have  been 
made 'at  Santa  Rosa  for  32%  to  35c 
per  pound,  and  for  Sacramento  hops 
about  two  cents  less.  On  the  three 
year  contracts,  prices  are  31%,  25  and 
25c,  respectively.  The  crop  will  be 
good  on  the  Coast  this  season,  but 
the  output  will  be  short,  owing  to 
many  fields  being  dug  out,  but  it  is 
anticipated  many  growers  will  plant 
new  acres  for  next  year.  -  For  the  j 
Coast  the  crop  this  season  is  esti- 
mated  at  120,000  bales,  of  which  Cali-  j 
fornia  will  produce  nearly  75,000 
bales. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures   Riven    Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
1'rlcen  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Producer*. 


ABSO 

TRADE  M/l 


RB1NE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
{(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
ok:  does  not  blister  or  remote 
the  bair.  and  you  can  work  tbe  boric 
S2.  SO  per  bortle,  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR., tbe  analeptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veint.  Went.  Straina.  Bruiiea; 
nopi  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  fl.25  per  battle  M 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  yon  more  If  jtou  write. 
Lib  ral  Trial  Bottle  (or  10c  in  statnpi. 
W.  r-.  YOUNG.  P.O.  F.,  86Temgle$t, Springfield,  Mis*. 


A  specific  in.000  mile  written 

fmrantoof  rr  every  Bric-tson 
ire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  airuinst  puncturea, 
lilovfont9  un<l  rim  rata,  Brict- 
eon  Tire*  are  rut.  oil  ami 
pnaoline  prnof  ami  wonder- 
fully resiliciilundoasy  riding, 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  lit  our  ri«k  I'io  wnnVrful 
sanies  qiMlitU-.tcf  Urirt.on  I  nouma- 
tie  Tin  *.  Ifc.n  ip     i:..li- -.i  calisfi,-.!. 
Wltto  l-l»v  I   r  .1  I  >.l,  «i  loo  Trial 
PUn  »  <  l,„..k. 

rh.  Brletson  Mft.  Co..  Dept.  120-!!! 
519  W.Q.W.  B  lug  .Omaha.  Nebr.  , 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Son  Francisco,  May  21.  1010. 
WnEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  still  in  effect  They  are  figured  t.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  f.  o  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.   1  hard   $2.20 

No    I   217 

No.  3   .    2.13 

No    1  soft    2  18 

No.  2    2.16 

No    3    2  11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No   1   2  16 

Do.  No.  2  2.18 

Do.    No.   3   2.00 

Recleaned.  per  ctl. — 

California   S4.30W1.40 

Early  Baart   None 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  strong  and  its  price 
steadily  advances.  Trading  in  futures  is  light, 
with  December  quoted  at  $2.50. 

Feed   $2.57%  02.62% 

Shipping   2.7502.80 

OATS. 

Oats  have  maintained  last  week's  quota- 
tions notwithstanding  the  slack  demand  in 
this  market.  As  long  an  barley  continues  in 
its  present  demand  for  export,  oats  are  ex- 
pected to  be  firm. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30  02.40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  ..  .Nominal 

CORN. 

The  demand  for  flrst-class  corn  showed 
something  of  an  increase  this  week,  and  the 
grain  was  firm  at  slightly  higher  quotations. 

California   $3.3063.60 

Egyptian,   choice   Nominal 

Hilo   Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.587  tons,  compared  with  1.846  tons  the 
previous  week.  Nearly  all  this  hay  is  of 
medium  grades  of  last  year's  crop,  and  most 
of  it  has  been  used  to  complete  the  Govern- 
ment orders  placed  in  this  market  some 
weeks  ago.  The  market  throughout  is  dull. 
Considerable  llrst  cutting  alfalfa  has  arrived, 
some  in  good  condition  and  other  heavily 
charged  with  foxtails,  grasses,  etc.  That 
which  is  in  good  order  and  properly  baled  is 
selling  at  from  $10  to  $13  per  ton.  although 
the  demand  is  light.  Hay  which  is  arriving 
in  bad  condition  is  difficult  to  dispose  of.  and 
it  cannot  be  stored  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility to  heat  in  the  bale.  Farmers  are  there- 
fore warned  not  to  bale  their  hay  until  it  is 
thoroughly  cured. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ion  $16,000  18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton    12.00015  00 

Choice  Tame  Oat.  per  ton  17.00  0  19.00 

Wild  Oat  per  ton    11.000  14.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton    11.00014.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    1500019.00 

Stock  Hay,  per  ton    11.00618.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  500  .80 

FEED  STIFFS. 
Very  little  interest  was  shown  in  the  feed- 
stuffs  this  week.     The   market  is  dull  and 
prices  remain  the  same. 

Clacked  corn   $68.00  0  70.00 

Rolled  barley    53.00  (a  54.00 

Moiled  oats    62.00  0  53.00 

Alfalfa  meal    33.00  034.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

New  red  onions  came  on  the  market  this 
week,  and  a  temporary  spurt  sent  the  price 
to  $4.25.  This  was  not  maintained,  how- 
ever, and  the  actual  quotation  for  the  week 
is  $3.25  to  $3.60.  Otherwise  there  were  no 
changes  in  new  onions.  The  old  stock  is 
running  low.  Old  potatoes  are  in  the  same 
condition,  and  the  market  is  tending  entirely 
toward  new  stock.  As  a  whole,  the  vege- 
table market  was  duU  this  week.  New  garlic 
is  plentiful  and  the  price  is  getting  down  to 
a  normal  basis. 

String  beans   8@10c 

Peas   6  0  7c 

Lima  beans   None 

Carrots,   per  sack   $3.00  04.00 

Asparagus   6  0  8c 

Lima  beans   None 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.00  01.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30.  .$1.50  0  3.00 

English,  per  dozen   $1.7602.00 

Kgirplant.    per   lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c  0  $1.25 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do.  Mexican   $3.0004.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   $1.00  01.25 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $2.0002.40 

Oregon    2.00  02.40 

Washington    1.05  0  2  26 

Idaho   2.00  iff  2.40 

Garnets,  new  on  street    50  5%c 

Other  new  on  street  3%  ©4  Vic 

Sweets,  per  sack   None 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian   Browns   S3. 7504.00 

Onions,   new.   red   $3.25  03.50 

Bermudas — white    3  00  0  3.25 

do.  yellow   $3.00 

Green   Alameda    2.0002.25 

Garlic   15020c 

BEANS. 

The  life  seemed  to  go  out  of  the  bean 
market  this  week.  Buyers  were  scarce  and 
dealers  are  not  optimistic  regarding  the  future. 
Limas  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  an  ef- 
fort obtained  an  advance  in  the  price  of  50 
cents.    Otherwise  last  week's  quotations  stand. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25  06.40 

Blackeyes    $3.400  3.00 


Cranberry  beans    5.7506.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    8.00 

Pinks    5.8006.10 

Mexican  Reds   4.75  06.25 

Tepary  beans    2  60  02.76 

Garbanzos   11.76  0  12.00 

Large    whites    6.00  06.25 

Small  whites    69007.00 

POl  I.TRY. 

The  market  for  poultry  this  week  was  very 
quiet,  and  while  hens  are  firm  there  is  a 
weakening  tendency  on  all  other  descriptions. 
Lower  prices  are  quoted  on  the  heavier  grades 
of  broilers,  especially  on  medium  sized.  These 
came  in  in  greater  quantity  than  the  trade 
could  absorb.  Fryers  are  considerably  lower 
on  an  almost  entire  absence  of  demand  at 
former  prices.  Geese  and  ducks  are  both 
lower. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  30038c 

do.    old   34  0  36c 

do.     dressed   .42  0  44c 

Broilers.  1U  to  *8  lbs  38  0  46c 

do.  1  %  lbs   aoc 

do    %   to  1  U   lbs   35  0  3Mc 

Fryers   46  0  60c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   36  0  38c 

do,    Leghorn   36  0  38c 

Smooth    young    roosters,    per   lb  (3 

Ihs.  and  over   480  50c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22e 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  35c 

do,  old,  per  lb  33c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45  0  50c 

Ducks,  young   35c 

do,  old  34c 

Belgian    hares   150  16c 

Jack  rabbits   $3  00  0  3.60 

111  TTER. 

Butter  continues  to  ahow  strength  anil  ad- 
vances in  price.  The  price  of  60  cents  to 
the  producer  means  62  %  cents  for  extras  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  That  is  the  highest 
for  the  year  since  January  18.  when  approx- 
imately the  same  quotation  was  made  During 
May  of  a  year  ago  the  high  price  of  butter 
was  45  cents,  or  17%  cents  below  the  pres- 
ent record.  The  reason  for  the  high  prices  are 
difficult  to  understand,  except  for  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  is  going  into  storage. 
During  the  past  week  an  average  of  about 
40,000  pounds  a  day  was  sent  to  storage,  and 
the  amount  on  hand  in  San  Francisco  in- 
creased to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
pounds.  The  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
eastern  markets,  where  9.538  602  pounds  were 
in  storage  Tuesday  morning  compared  with 
3.676,648.  the  corresponding  day  a  year  ago. 

Thu    Fn    Sat.  Mon     Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   56%  67      68      58      59  59 

Prime   firsts    ....  Nominal 
rirsta    .  .  .  .54%  56      55  65 
EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  at  50%  cents  to  the  producer 
means  54  %  cents  on  the  Exchange.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  extra  eggs  an'  12  cents 
higher  than  the  high  price  of  last  May.  At 
54%  on  the  Exchange  eggs  sold  at  the  highest 
price  of  the  year  since  January  24.  It  is  re- 
ported that  very  few  eggs  were  shipped  out 
of  the  State  during  the  past  week.  Some  were 
shipiied  to  Los  Angeles  from  Petaluma  and 
went  into  storage  there.  The  movement 
towards  storage  in  this  market  continues  at 
close,  to  2,000  cases  a  day. 

Thn     Fri     Sat    Mon     Til.  Wed. 

Extras   48      48%  48%  49  'A.  50%  60 

Extra  first  

Firsts   45%  45%  45%  46%  46%  46% 

Ex.  pullets  45      45%  46      40%  47  47 
CHEESE. 

Little  iuterest  was  shown  in  cheese  this 
week  although  some  of  the  dealei-s  were  in- 
clined to  buy  a  little  more  freely.  l»ricscH  are 
unchanged  except  in  the  case  of  California 
flats,  which  sold  ofr  half  a  cent. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  28%c 

First   27c 

California  Y.  A.,  fancy   30  %c 

Oregon  Y.  A  34c 

Oregon  Triplets   34c 

Monterey  cheese   22  %  ra  24c 

I  K  I  Ml  1  It!  ITS. 

Cherries  are  rapidly  becoming  the  feature 
of  the  fresh  fruit  market,  although  the  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  is  dull.  Both  black  and  white 
cherries  are  now  being  sold  in  bulk.  Loquats 
are  lower,  while  strawberries  remain  at  last 
week's  quotation.  These  berries  an-  not  ex- 
pected to  go  lower  during  the  season.  Some 
blackberries  appeared  on  the  market,  but 
their  condition  was  not  good  and  their  price 
was  too  irregular  to  quote 

California  apples   $3  50  0  4.00 

Northwest  apples    3.60  0  4.00 

Winter    pears    3.00  04.00 

Persimmons    None 

Loquats.  per  lb  70  9c 

Strawberries,  chest   $10.00012.00 

do.  crate   None 

Cherries,  purple  Guigne   $1.7602.00 

Black,  bulk   15©17%c 

White,  bulk   12  014c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Mandarines  and  tangerines  have  now  about 
run  their  season.  Grapefruit  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  price  and  the  best  now  sells  at  $4. 
Oranges  and  lemons  arc  unchanged. 

Oranges,   navels   $3.5006.75 

Valencia    4.75  0  6.00 

Lemons,  fancy    4.00  0  4.60 

do.    choice    3.6004.00 

do.    standard    3.000350 

Lemonettes    2  00  03.00 

Grapefruit    2.60  0  0  4.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  tie  coming  more 
active.  The  Apricot  Growers'  Association  has 
announced  its  prices,  which  range  from  20 
to  26  cents,  with  variations  running  higher  on 
some  brands.  These  prices  and  most  of  the 
other  dried  fruit  prices  show  an  increase  of 
about  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  obtained 
last  year.  The  following  quotations  are  the 
fUrures  at  which  contracts  were  made  during 
the  past  week : 


Apples   ir.'.r  !•;>.,. 

Pears   17,. 

Peaches   14  %  0 15c 

Apricots   20020c 

Prunes   1 2  u  c- 

Figs.  Adriatic  14018c* 

do,  Callmynia   15  0  20c 

RICE. 

The  mills  have  been  practically  cleaned  up- 
of  clean  rice  and  they  have  not  a  great  deal 
of  the  damaged  stock.  Damaged  rice  Is  going 
very  fast  and  the  price  has  been  advancer* 
about  20  per  cent,  but  no  quotations  can  be 
named  on  this  as  every  lot  is  subject  to- 
change  Dealers  are  now  quoting  Fancy 
Japanese  rice  at  $8  to  $8.50.  and  they  are 
making  an  advance  on  all  rice  on  account  of 
the  demand. 

HONEY. 

Orange  honey  from  the  south  is  expectcd> 
to  be  offered  in  about  two  weeks'  time.  It  is 
thought  that  this  honey  will  open  at  1  it- 
cents  for  the  white  or  light  amber,  extracted 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  there  will  lic^ 
very  little  comb  honey  offered  on  this  market 
this  year. 

HIDES. 

Wet  Salted — Native  steers  and  cows.  5t> 
lbs.  up.  160  18c:  30  to  60  lbs.  up.  16018c: 
kips.  15  to  30  lbs.  21022c:  calf  and  veal,  un- 
der 15  lbs.  31  0  32c:  bulls  and  stags,  13014c. 

Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each. 
«"> <n  $5  50 :  medium  prime.  $404.50;  small. 
$2,50  0  $3.50:  dry.  large,  prime.  $2.5O03r 
dry.  medium  SI. 5002  50;  colts  and  ponies. 
5Oc0$l. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles.  May  20th.  191!) 
HITTER. 

This  market  continues  to  advance.  Owing'! 
to  light  receipt",  it  will  be  noted  that  prii-e*  I 
steadily  increased  since  the  quotations  of  a  I 
week  ago.  There  is  a  good  demand  report-  m 
ed.    Receipts  for  the  week,  870.000  lbs. 

We  quote: 

California    extra    cn-aniery  51>  ■ 

do.  prime  first   

do,   first   »<$>■ 

EGOS. 

Eggs  still  advancing.  Receipts  coming  n>  1 
well  and  show  an  increase  over  last  week's,  j 
quotations.  The  market  also  reportB  goorf  1 
sales.     Receipts  for  the  week,  2,643  case* 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch  .extra   51  J 

do,  case  count   50>1 

do,  pullets   41>J 

POULTRY. 

All  prices  in  tins  market  remain  stationary  I 
since  reported  last  week.  Hens  selling  gooif  I 
and  in  fair  demand  All  young  stock  reported  1 
slow  sale.  Turkeys  and  ducks  moving  slow.  I 
Receipts  only  fair 

Brolers.    1    to    1',    lbs  30c  J 

Broilers,  1  %  io  1  %   lbs   32c  I 

Fryers.  2   to  3  lbs   40c  j 

Roosters  (soft  bonei.  3  lbs   and  up  35c  j 

Stags  and  olds  roosters,  per  lb  14c  j 

Turkey   35  0  40c- 1 

Hens   33  0  34c! 

Ducks   34  0  '15c  I 

Geese   28c  I 

FRUITS. 

All  prices  in  this  market  continue  firm  De-  I 
ciduous  fruits  in  good  demand.  Blackberries-  j 
and  cherries  seUing  well,  with  fair  receipts.  I 
Raspberries  now  quoted  on  this  market  and  I 

are  finding  a  ready  sak\ 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Apples- 
Black  Twigs.  Northwest  pack.  .$3.50 'it 3  "*>■ 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3.25  ■ 

White    Pearmalns.   4-tier   8  6003  75  1 

Yellow       Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier    8  2603  75  * 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  7%08%cl 

Roman   Beauties,  Northwestern, 

per  peck    8.50  0  3  76  V 

Loquats.  per  lb  70  15c  I 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $3. 50 in  4  00  ] 

Poor  to  choice   $2  75*7  3.25  ■ 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  $8.60  0  4.00  j 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  6  0O 

U  I  M  l  A  MARKET. 

Sales  of  alfalfa  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of 
California.  Incorporated.  525  Central  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  week  ending  May  17. 
have  t>ecn  at  the  following  prices  to  purchas- 
ers of  carload  lots.  FOB  Los  Angeles. 

No.  1  Dairy   $26.00  ton 

Standard  Dairy   $23.00  ton 

Standard  Alfalfa   $20.00  to  $21 .00  ton 

Stock  Alfalfa   $18.OO0$19OO  ton 

VEGETABLES. 

Oregon  and  Idaho  potatoes  going  up  in 
price  while  new  potatoes  show  a  decline  | 
Peas  firm.  Cabbage  declines  and  onions  show 
a  sharp  advance.  String  beans  coming  on  j 
in  good  quantities  and  the  price  shows  a] 
drop.  All  other  quotations  remain  the  same^ 
as  reported  last  week.  The  demand  for  all; 
staples  is  very  good. 

Imperial  Valley  Wax-yellow  $3.26  0  3.50 

Cabbage,   per  100   lbs  $1.7502.00 

Kentucky  Wonders   110121 

String.    Wax   110121 

do.  Green   9010 

Oregon  Burbank.  per  cwt  ...  .$2.40 <rr 2.50  : 

Idaho.  Russets,  per  cwt   $1.90  «i '.'  Oil 

New  potatoes,  lng  box   $1,250  1.50  j 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   $3.76  0  4.00, 

Garlic,  per  lb  400  45c] 

Onions—  J 
Australian  Brown,  per  cwt ....  $4  00     I  50  i 

White  Globe,  per  cwt  8  00 

Imperial  Valley  white  silver  wax. 


crate 


.S3.! 


:i  >i> 


Imperial  Valley  Wax — yellow.  .  .  .$3.2.r»<i;  .'( .50 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.760  2.00 

Celery,  local,   per  crate   4.00  0  7  00 

Celery,  northern,   per  crate   8.0009  00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   t\ 

Summer  squash — 
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Imperial  Valley,  4  basket  crate* .  .  75  & 85c 
Aspararus.  per  lb  9@14e 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb   .  .  .8@l()e 

Potatoes — 

Orepon  Burbank,  per  cwt  sa.40@2.50 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt  SI .90® 2.00 

New  potatoes,  lug  box   $1.25(5)1.50 

STRING  BEANS 

Kentucky  Wonders   11®  12c 

String.  Wax   Il@xl2c 

do.   Green    9®  10c 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  still  reported  to  be  very  dull 
and  aB  quotations  remain  the  same  as  (riven 
last  week. 

Lima?,  per  cwt  S7.00 


Large  white,  per-  cwt   5.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   (5.50 

Small   white    6.00 

Blackeyes.   per  cwt   3.00 

Tepary,    per   cwt   3.00 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  shows  a  sharp  decline  this 
week's  report.  With  the  exception  of  choice 
dairy  alfalfa  .there  is  little  demand  and  very 
little  moving-. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $19.00®  22.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   S21.00®  23.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   .  .  .  ,$19.00@21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   820.00® 22.00 

Straw,   per  ton    9®  10  00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Franciwn,  May  81,  1919. 
CATTLE — Cattlo     market     declining  from 
the  extremely  high  prices  so  long  maintained. 

Packers  claim  they  are  losing  heavily  on  ev- 
ery animal  they  kill,  and  are  trying  to  get 
the  market  in  line  to  avoid  <n«li  loss,  while 
cattle  raisers,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  high 
pri<-es,  are  loth  to  accept  lower  prices,  but 
then-  are  indications  that  in  the  next  two 
weeks  they  will  come,  nearer  to  tlie  packers' 
views. 
Steers — 

No.  1.  weighing  1000®  1200  lbs.,  ll@liy.c 
do,  weighing  1200®H()0  lbs. .  .  11  @  11  %  c 
do.   thin    7®  9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1    9y2c 

do,  second  quality    8®  8V4c 

do.  eoramon  to  thin    5®  6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   GVi  @  7c 

Fair    4%®  5Vic 

Thin    3®  4c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   •.  .12  Vic®  13c 

Medium   11®  12c 

Heavy   8y2@llc 

LAMBS — Lambs  are  still  being  marketed  in 
targe  numbers,  but  receipts  are  not  as  heavy 
as  during  the  last  few  weeks.  To  relieve  the 
situation,  packers  have  shipped  large  numbers 
of  live  lambs  and  also  frozen  dressed  lambs  to 
the  Eastern  markets.  They  claim  that  first 
shipments  turned  out  fair!  y  well,  but  that 
prices  are  falling  in  the  East,  and  that  later 
shipments  will  probably  be  without  profit  and 
possibly  with  some  loss. 

Milk  lambs   13 @  13 Vic 

Yearlings   ll@llVic 

Sheep,   wethers   10V4@llc 

do.  ewes    8  %  ®  9c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  still  coming  in  freely,  and 

are  more  desirable  on  account  of  fewer  soft 

and  oily  hogs  coming  in. 

Hogs- 
Hard,  grain  fed,  100  to  150   18  %c 

do,  150  to  250   19 Vic 

do.  250  to  300   18  94  c 

/  do,  .100  to  400   18%c 

Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue, 


Los  Angeles,  May  20.  1919. 
CATTLE. 

Prime  COWS  and  heifers  are  quoted  lower 
this  week.  The  same  is  true  with  beef  cattle 
prices.  This  market  is  weak  and  dull.  No 
other  change  in  prices  noted. 

Per  cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs. ..  511.00  fx  12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9.00®  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers    8.00®  9.00 

Canners    5.50f«  fi.00 

HOGS. 

All  prices  remain  the  same  as  reported  last 
week.  The  demand  is  fair  and  receipts  up  to 
normal. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Heavy  avr'ging  275® 350  lbs.  $16,001x17.00 

Heavy,  avr'ging  225(fi>276  lbs.  17.00@18.00 

Light   18.00®  18  50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP. 

No  change  in  prices  to  report  in  this  mar- 
ket since  last  week.    The  demand  is  light  and 
very  slow  sales 
P.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 

Prime  wethers   $  9.50  fx  1050 

Prime  ewes    8.50 @  9.50 

Yearlings    10.00  fx  1 1.00 

Lambs    14  00fil5  00 


PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  May.  20.  1910. 

CATTLE — Steady,  no  receipts. 

Steers,  best,  813®  13.50;  good  to  choice, 
Sll®11.50;  medium  to  good.  $10@11:  fair 
to  good.  $9  fx1 10;  common  to  fair,  $8(5)9; 
good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  fl0®11.50; 
medium  to  good,  86.50®  7.50;  fair  to  medium, 
84.50®  5.50;  canners.  83®  4;  bulls,  86®  8; 
calves,  89  fx'  12.60;  stockers  and  feeders,  87 
@10. 

HOGS — lower;    receipts.    85  head. 

Prime  mixed,  S19.50fx,20;  medium  mixed. 
$19®19.50:  rough  heavies  .$18®  18.75 ;  pigs. 
$17.75®  18.20. 

SHEEP — Steady;   receipts,   79  head. 

Prime  lambs,  $14  fx)  15;  fair  to  medium, 
$12.60@13.25;  yearlings,  $11®12;  wethers. 
$9®  10;  ewes,  $7®  11. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTl'REI)  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
buiim  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE) — One  10-foot  cultivator  nearly 
new.  made  by  Ventura  Manufacturing  and 
Implement  Co.  Can  l>c  bought  for  $60.00 
less  than  cost.  Call  or  write  to  Cox  &  Sager, 
Watsonville.  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  ^04  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley  s  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
Well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
ff/e.  G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  Calif ornia. 
'  CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for-profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
»treet.  San  Francisco. 

TRACTORS  FOR  SALE — Holt  Caterpillar, 
80  H.  P.  Samson  Seive-Grip  10-25.  Good 
condition.  Call  and  see  them.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  E.  A  Dunipace.  Paicines.  near 
Hollister,  Cal 


FOR  SALE — 2V£  H.  P.  Alpha  Distillate 
Engine,  $90;  5x20  brass  pump  cylinder,  $10; 
Stover  Jack,  $30.  Near  Concord,  Calif.  Ad- 
dress I>.  W.  Treat.  560  10th  Ave..  San  Fran- 
cisco 


FOR  SALE — 8  H.  P.  Corliss  Gas  Engine 
and  three  extra  pulleys.  In  fine  condition. 
Price.  $150.  J.  H.  M„  440  Montgomery  St.. 
Sail  Francisco.  Calif. 

BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  paU 
em  hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 57  acres  3V4  miles  from  town 
of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  county.  32  acres 
young  prune  trees,  2  and  4  years  old;  3  acres 
old-bearing  orchard;  16  acres  hay  land  and 
7  acres  woods.  House,  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings, team  and  tools.  Price  $225  per 
pre  $5000  cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit. 
Owner:  J.  R.  Starkey.  Route  4,  Sebastopol. 
Cal 

FOR  SALE — 40  acres  3  V4~miles  south  of 
Orland.  Glenn  county.  Price  $3200.  Terms. 
$1200  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  For  pratic- 
ulars  address,  Mrs  Audrey  Simpson.  Dixon. 
Cal 


$35,000 — 85  acres,  50  yards  from  school; 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump;  barn,  chick- 
en and  brooder  houses;  2  horses.  1  cow.  350 
chickens;  300  fruit  boxes,  200  trays;  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  includ- 
ing 4  wagons,  8250  power  spray  pump,  cider 
press,  etc.;  garage  and  work  shop.  Average 
income  $5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee 
$7,000  crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Wind- 
sor station  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healds- 
burg. Sonoma  County.  30  acres  prunes  of 
which  18  acres  bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years; 
1  acre  peaches;  10  acres  apples;  2  acres 
pears;  14  acres  resistant  vines;  plenty  of 
berries,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  About  30 
acres  of  this  is  deep  rich  bottom  land  with 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  if  necessary. 
Mortgage.  $12,000  5%,  can  remain.  Umbsen, 
Kerner  &  Eisert.  20  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

MOUNTAIN  ORCHARD — 40  acres  ready  for 
immediate  possession.  Full-bearing  orchard, 
consisting  of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
prunes,  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  olives, 
grapes,  strawberries,  and  blackberries.  Full 
equipment,  including  a  team  of  mules,  34 
hogs  and  pigs.  Four-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings.  All  hog-tight  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced.  All  under  irrigation.  Don't  delay  a 
moment  if  interested.  Price,  86.000.  Para- 
dise Ranchita.  Paradise.  Butte  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — KNOLLCREST — 26  Vi  acres  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  mostly  in  apricots  and 
prunes,  part  bearing,  balance  4-year-old  trees, 
one  acre  bearing  citrus.  No  frost.  Beautiful 
building  site,  commands  best  view  of  the 
valley.  Best  climate  in  the  state.  Price  $400 
per  acre,  or  will  sell  separately.  12  acres 
prunes  at  $350  per  acre.  Apply  Owner.  478 
63rd  St..  Oakland.   

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  stock  ranch.  36 
acres  near  Orland  on  highway.  U.  S.  irriga- 
tion, half  alfalfa.  2Vi  acres  trees,  balance  sur- 
face leveled.  8190  per  acre,  terms.  J.  A. 
Roesbery.  Owner,  Box  162,  Orland.  Glenn  Co., 
Cal. 


880  ACRES — Mountain   stock   ranch,  well 
watered    and     partially     fenced — government 
land  adjoining,  which  can    be  homesteaded. 
C.  P.  Gould.  Pacific  Grove.  Cal. 
ling  

FROM  OWNER  SAVE  COMMISSION— 160 
A.  stock  ranch,  miles  free  range  $12,000 
terms.  30  miles  from  Vallejo.  Write  T.  H. 
Sponsler.  P.  O.  B.  106  Vallejo  Cal. 


WANTED. 


MARRIED  MAN — Sober,  steady,  indus- 
trious. Can  milk,  feed  hogs,  care  for  stock. 
Wants  permanent  employment  on  ranch  after 
July  1.  Salary  or  shares.  Give  full  partic- 
ulars.    Wiley  Lewis,  Turlock,  Calif. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman ;  experienced 
in  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising,  use  of  milk- 
ing machines,  gas  engines,  etc.  Sunny-brook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


CABBAGE  AND  KALE  PLANTS— Any 
quantity  delivered  anywhere,  100,  40c;  300 
for  $1.00.  By  express,  collect,  $2.00  per  1000. 
Tomato,  Cauliflower  and  Pepper,  25c  per 
dozen.     I.  F.  Tillinghast.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  E  Colo   St..  Pasadena.  Calif.  

ONION  PLANTS — 1  000.080  CalifOrn  a  R  d. 
75e  per  1000  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Monroe.  The  Tree  Man.  Orland,  California. 

HONEY  SORGHUM  SEED— Re.  leaned  select 
quality.  Price  16e.  fob  Holtvillp  Chas. 
Bishop. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
have  lots  of  last  year's  crop  of  beans 
on  hand,  it  is  reported  that  the  bean 
acreage  will  be  very  large  in  the  sec- 
tion west  of  Turlock  this  season. 

"We  sure  enjoy  the  Rural  Press. 
We  find  it  a  great  help  in  solving 
problems  of  all  kinds."— Mrs.  J.  M. 
Currell,  Paso  Robles. 

Eight  to  ten  hundred  acres  in  Stan- 
islaus county  are  being  used  to  raise 
garden  seeds  this  season. 


The  Whitney  9-18 


At  Sacramento  Demonstration  scored  100  per  cent  on  every  test. 
Pulled  two  14-inch  Oliver  M 'Board  Plows,  8  inches  deep. 
Pulled  three  10-inch  Oliver  M 'Board  Plows,  8  inches  deep. 
Pulled  Killefer  No.  4,  13-tooth  Cultivator. 
On  Dynamometer  Test,  registered  2300  lbs.  at  draw-bar  on  two 
-  14-inch  Oliver  M 'Board  Plows,  at  2nd  speed. 

Good  Territory  Open  to  Responsible  Distributors 

Pacific- Whitney  Tractor  Corp. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

310-313  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


General  Distributors  for 
CALIFORNIA,     ARIZONA,  NEVADA, 
OREGON,   WASHINGTON,  and  IDAHO 


P 


Nothing  equals  Pioneer  Roofing.  Unequalled  for  Darns,  Sheds, 
Silos,  Residences,  Warehouses.  The  Standard  Roofing  since 
1888.  Economical,  easy  to  put  on.  Stands  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  lasts. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES. 


Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

247-251  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Manufacturers 

Los  Angeles 


I  | 

J 

Monro 
Perfect  Silo 

Ends  your  silo  troubles.  Stays  round. 
Stays  tight  —  wet  or  dry.  Easy  to 
build.  Absolutely  smooth  inside.  No 
hoops  or  bolts  to  need  adjusting  or 
rust  away.  No  upkeep  cost.  Easy  to 
take  apart  and  remove.  Quickly  and 
cheaply  enlarged  or  reduced. 

Write  for  booklet  It 

THE  LEWIS  CO. 

Dept.  "C" 
1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Oal. 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED. 
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Fisk  Cords— The  Wisest 
Tire  Investment 

NO  part  of  the  motor  car  has  shown  more  constant  develop- 
ment toward  better  things  than  the  tire;  and  no  part  con- 
tributes anymore  to  the  ease  and  efficiency  of  the  automobile. 

The  Fisk  Cord  Tire,  with  its  sturdy,  deep-buttoned  non- 
skid  tread,  its  bigness  and  its  general  air  of  ability  to  do  the 
w  ork  cut  out  for  it,  is  a  distinct  step  forward  in  tire  building. 

It  has  speed,  durability,  riding  comfort  and  safety. 

Its  clean-cut  beauty,  its  long- wearing  qualities,  its  great 
resiliency,  and  the  protection  which  its  tread  gives  against  side- 
slipping, make  it  a  wise  investment  to  the  automobile  owner, 
yielding  big  dividends  in  mileage  and  tire  satisfaction. 

Your  dealer  and  thousands  of  others  recommend  Fisk  Tires 
because  they  know  they  are  backed  by  a  company  to  whom  "the 
satisfaction  of  the  user"  has  always  been  the  first  consideration. 

Next  Time  —  BUY  FISK 


(  Made  alu)  in  Ribbed  Tread) 


'■'■There  if  now 
a  Fisk  Tire 
for  every  motor  vehicle 
that  rolls" 


Ttfn.  to  Ra.llr.r 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 

Ji 
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"stars" 


7Ae  Babcock  test  is  the  infallible  guide  to  success  in  dairying.    It  points  out  the 
in  the  herd  as  accurately  as  the  mariner's  compass  points  out  the  star  of  the  north.  The 
dairyman  without  a  testing  outfit  is  indeed  in  as  bad  a  fix  as  a  mariner  without  a  compass. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten.) 


IM,  I'LL  BET  THESE  ARE  THE  BETTER  FOUR,"  said  Hank 
Smith,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  an  exhibit  of  eight  grade  cows 
at  the  1918  National  Dairy  Show.  Jim  Brown,  his  companion, 
sized  up  the  cows  carefully.  They  looked  very  much  alike, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  make  any  choice,  but  finally  he  picked 
out  his  four.  Then  they  looked  up  the  production  records  and 
found  that  of  those  Hank  had  chosen  only  one  was  in  the  better  class,  while 
Jim's  choice  included  two. 

"Guess  I  got  you  that  time,"  said  Jim.    "Try  your  judgment  on  these 
three."  The  cows  referred 
to  were  triplets,  and  looked 


Washington  the  members  of  the  Walla  Walla  Cow  Testing  Association  tried 
to  pick  out  their  best  cows  before  testing  began,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
the  estimates  were  compared  with  the  tester's  yearly  report.  Not  one  mem- 
ber succeeded  in  picking  out  his  best  two  cows.  The  cow  picked  by  one 
member  as  his  best  producer  came  out  28th,  and  his  second  choice  came 
out  15th. 

"The  Stone  Which  the  Builders  Rejected." 

Otto  Zielke  had  a  grade  Holstein  which  he  pronounced  "no  good,"  and 

he    decided   to   sell  her 


46  SILVER 
DOLLARS 


as  near  alike  as  peas  in  a 
pod.  They  had  been  fed 
exactly  alike  and  had  re- 
ceived the  same  care.  It 
didn't  seem  as  though 
there  could  be  any  marked 
difference,  but  finally  both 
picked  the  same  cow. 
Then  they  sought  the  rec- 
ords and  found  that  she 
was  the  poorest  of  the 
three,  with  a  record  of 
256.3  pounds  of  butterfat. 
One  sister  had  beaten  her 
by  55  pounds;  the  other 
by  108  pounds. 

Jim  and  Hank  looked 
sheepishly  at  each  other. 
They  saw  the  fallacy  of 
trusting  to  looks  alone  in 
determining  a  cow's  pro- 
ducing ability.  The  ex- 
hibit had  taught  them  that 
the  use  of  the  scale  and 
Babcock  test  was  the  one 
and  only  way  of  telling 
accurately. 

A  similar  lesson  was 
learned  by  hundreds  of 
dairymen  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  again  last 
winter.  Every  visitor  to 
the  exhibit  of  11  cows 
shown  by  a  cow-testing 
association  was  asked  to 
pick  the  best  five.  Also 
two  noted  Jersey  judges 
placed  the  awards,  and 
special  interest  was 
aroused  because  all  of  the 
cows  were  Jerseys.  One 
cow  in  particular  had  ev- 
ery appearance  of  a  heavy 
milker,  and  they  placed  her  among  the  best  five,  but  when  the  record  cards 
were  displayed,  it  was  found  that  she  had  only  produced  2,523  pounds  of 
milk  and  149  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year.  Two  cows  having  records  of  417  and 
421  pounds  of  fat  were  placed  among  those  to  be  discarded  and  classed  as 
"boarders."  Many  experienced  and  successful  dairymen  passed  on  them, 
and  almost  without  an  exception  the  good  cows  were  judged  bad,  and  the 
bad  cows  good.  More  amusing  still,  the  best  of  the  good  cows  were  rated 
as  the  worst  of  the  bad  cows. 

The  selection  of  cows  for  profitable  milk  and  butter  production  cannot 
be  done  according  to  appearances.  Type  and  conformation,  although  indi- 
cating to  some  extent  the  dairy  tendencies  of  an  individual,  are  by  no  means 
reliable  in  selecting  good  cows.  Few  farmers  can  pick  out  the  best  or 
poorest  cows  in  their  own  herds,  even  when  they  milk  them  daily.    Up  in 


WHICH  PILE  DO  YOU  PREFER? 

The  income  of  the  average  dairy  cow  over  cost  of  feed  is  $20. 
That  of  cows  in  testing  associations  is  $46.  Isn't  it  a  pretty  wise 
move  to  join  an  association  at  an  annual  cost  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  cow,  and  get  back  $20  extra  from  each  cow?  Do  you  know 
of  anything  else  in  connection  with  farming  that  will  produce  such 
good  results  in  proportion  to  the  outlay? 

Below  is  shown  a  Babcock  tester  and 
other  apparatus  used;  also  a  California 
tester  caught  in  the  act  of  helping  a 
dairyman    increase   bis   pile   of  silver 

20  SILVER  dol,ar9- 
DOLLARS 


for  beef.  But  just  then  a 
cow-  testing  association 
was  organized  and  he  en- 
tered her.  She  produced 
363  pounds  of  fat  and 
made  a  profit  of  $94.20 
above  the  cost  of  her  feed. 
Nowadays,  when  anyone 
talks  to  Mr.  Zielke  about 
condemning  a  cow  with- 
out testing  her,  he  reads  a 
verse  on  rash  judgment 
from  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Matthew. 

C.  F.  Binning  had  a 
very  common  cow  that  he 
considered  the  poorest  in 
his  herd,  and  he  tried  to 
sell  her  for  $50.  Failing 
in  this  he  put  her  in  a 
cow  -  testing  association, 
and  she  produced  487.9 
pounds  of  fat  at  a  profit 
over  feed  of  $150.25.  The- 
odore Louck  went  him  one 
better.  He  had  the  same 
experience  with  one  of  his 
cows,  and  she  made  a 
profit  of  $198.97  over  feed. 
Mr.  Louck  also  quotes 
scripture  nowadays,  his 
favorite  verse  being 
Psalms  118-22. 

These  illustrations  are 
given  because  the  average 
dairyman  thinks  that  test- 
ing simply  points  out  the 
poor  cows.  It  points  out 
the  good  ones  also,  and 
many  cows  considered 
poor  or  only  average  are 
found  to  be  the  best  in 
the  herd  when  real  rec- 
ords supersede  the  guess 
system.  Under  the  guess  system  sentiment  is  a  strong  factor  in  rating  the 
cows.  The  easy  milkers,  and  those  giving  a  large  flow  at  freshening 
time,  are  generally  given  the  preference.  One  dairyman  paid  $190  for  a 
grade  Holstein  because  she  gave  over  8  gallons  right  after  freshening.  But 
she  soon  let  down  on  her  flow  to  almost  nothing  and  her  records  showed 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  lacked  $2.76  of  paying  for  her  feed. 

Another  dairyman  who  was  bottling  milk  from  individual  cows  lost 
several  customers  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  milk  of  his  pet  cow— a  very  heavy 
milker — tested  only  1.48  per  cent.  She  must  have  been  sired  by  a  pump. 
She  ate  as  much  as  other  cows  testing  6  per  cent,  and  of  course  did  not 
pay  for  her  keep,  so  she  went  the  canner  route  for  $65. 

(Continued  on  Page  848.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

ANCHORS  IN  THE  SKY. 

Upon  another  page  of  this  issue  we  print  a  letter 
irotn  Assemblyman  Harry  Polser,  of  Red  Bluff,  dis 
senting  from  views  which  we  recently  expressed 
as  to  the  desirability  of  requiring  from  state-aided 
farming  colonists  a  small  payment  in  money  before 
land  is  given  to  them  on  long-term  payments,  and 
a  loan  for  buildings,  implements,  farm  stock  and 
seeds,  is  made  to  them.  Mr.  Polser  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  this  pledge  of  serious  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists  for  whom  the  state  under 
takes  to  do  so  much  will  defeat  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  the  state,  viz:  to  settle  people  on  the 
land  and  give  them  a  chance  to  pay  out  for  the 
final  ownership  of  it.  He  argues  that  the  State 
ought  to  trust  to  the  mind-reading  discernment  of 
its  officers  to  select  settlers  who  will  pay  out  and 
place  all  such  capable  and  steady-minded  people 
on  the  land  and,  with  no  pledge  of  capability 
and  slncereity  on  their  part,  furnish  them  with 
everything  they  .need  to  live  upon  the  land,  and 
to  make  the  crops  which  will  keep  them  going 
and  yield  enough  profit  besides  to  pay  for  all  the 
land  and  working  capital  which  is  entrusted  to 
them.  Mr.  Polser  hopes  that  this  vision  will  come 
true.  His  doctrine  is  that  hope  is  "an  anchor  of  the 
soul  both  sure  and  steadfast  and  which  entereth 
into  that  within  the  veil."  In  other  words,  instead 
of  dropping  his  anchor  over  the  bow  of  his  craft 
to  catch  firm  hold  upon  the  sea  bottom  of  ex- 
perience in  helping  people  to  get  land,  Mr.  Pol- 
ser rigs  up  a  mortar  of  faith  (which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for)  fills  it  with  a  charge 
of  fervid,  humanitarian  impulses  and  shoots  his 
anchor  into  the  sky!  Mr.  Polser  evidently  hon- 
estly believes  it  will  hook  its  fluke  upon  a  star 
and  not  fall  back  through  deck,  cabin  and  keel 
and  sink  his  craft.  Harry  Polser  is  the  Harry 
Hawker  of  our  land-settlement  enterprise.  We 
do  not  prophesy  that  he  will  never  succeed  in 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  his  views,  for  that  would 
mean  that  we  hope  too  little.  Rather  than  hope  too 
little  we  prefer  also  to  hope  too  much,  though  in 
our  present  state  of  conviction  we  cannot  follow 
either  Polser  or  Hawker  in  their  trust  to  anchor- 
age in  the  sky! 

SKY-ANCHORAGE  NOT  PROVEN. 

Mr.  Polser  surely  has  faith— which  is  "the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen."  For  there  is  not  in  the 
experience  of  mankind  any  demonstration  that  any 
public  undertaking  in  staking  wholly  empty-handed 
people  on  land  has  come  across.  Completely  em- 
pty-handed people  have  earned  farms  for  them- 
selves. Generous  people  have  staked  young  farm- 
ing people  on  land  simply  because  of  their  faith 
in  them  and  they  have  not  always  been  disappoint- 
ed. It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  American  farm- 
ing progress  that  these  things  have  been  done,  but 
even  that  glorious  thing  does  not  constitute  a 
proper  basis  for  public  ventures  to  entrust  public 
money,  which  comes  from  responsible  taxpayers, 
to  those  who  put  up  nothing  to  pledge  their  en- 
during intention  nor  to  recompense  the  public  for 


loss  if  they  change  their  minds,  or  fail  for  lack  of 
determination  or  energy.  And,  of  course,  in  making 
that  claim  we  declare  our  belief  that  no  scheme  of 
mind-reading  and  character-judging,  such  as  Mr 
Polser  contemplates  under  his  provision  of  se 
lecting  or  "hand-picking  of  settlers,"  would  work 
up  to  his  expectation  of  it.  We  know  of  no  persons 
possessed  of  such  discernment  that  they  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  qual 
ity  to  carry  on— to  wit  the  modicum  of  cash  in  hand 
which  itself  demonstrates  ability  to  earn  and  self- 
denial  to  save! 

It  should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
idea  of  public  enterprise  to  establish  landless  peo- 
ple of  good  ability  and  serious  intent  upon  land 
which  shall  ultimately  become  their  own,  is  not 
new.  It  has  existed  as  a  governmental  undertaking 
for  several  decades  in  Europe  and  until  Europe  was 
upset  by  the  war,  was  proceeding  with  acceleration 
year  by  year.  We  saw  much  of  the  results  of  it, 
and  the  way  it  was  being  administered  during  our 
participation  in  an  American  investigation  of  Eu- 
ropean rural  credit  and  agricultural  development 
abroad  in  1913.  In  the  several  countries  visited 
there  was  striking  uniformity  in  the  conditions  re 
quired  of  those  who  were  put  upon  the  land.  These 
conditions  seemed  to  be  prescribed  on  the  basis  of 
generalized  thought  and  observation  and  in  all  of 
them  the  public  interest  safe-guarded  itself  by  at- 
taining the  fullest  evidence  of  energy,  ability  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose  in  the  accepted  candidates 
for  settlement  on  land.  Some  of  the  chief  require- 
ments were  farm  birth  and  farm  ancestry — the 
more  generations  of  it  the  better — youth  passed  in 
farm  work  which  won  the  commendation  of  the 
farming  community  in  which  it  was  done;  mar 
riage  to  a  young  woman  of  farm  birth  and  ances 
try,  also  with  a  local  record  for  home  and  field 
work  (a  strictly  European  ideal  of  bridal  qualifi- 
cation) and  a  joint  possession  of  financial  assur- 
ance that  the  pair  had  not  only  a  sincere  desire  to 
live  a  farm  life,  but  also  could  in  the  face  of  every 
thing  short  of  a  calamity,  stick  to  the  land  and  im 
provements  with  which  the  government  endowed 
them  on  terms  which  would  make  them  full  owners 
thereof  in  their  declining  years.  We  visited  many 
such  assisted  settlers  in  various  stages  of  progress 
toward  ownership  and,  though  their  achievements 
and  environments  would  not  reach  great  altitude 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  they  were  stick- 
ing by  the  land  and  were  working  contentedly 
toward  final  ownership  of  it.  In  no  public  un- 
dertaking in  land  settlement  known  to  us,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  young  people 
naturally  and  sociologically  tied  down  to  the  land, 
is  land  entrusted  to  those  who  do  not  show  a 
reasonably  small  working  capital  as  evidence  of 
seriousness  and  good  intent  on  their  part. 


WILL  STAR-HITCHES  HOLD? 

Since  the  late  war  began  there  has  come  into 
the  old  philosophy  and  practice  of  governmentally 
assisted  land-settlement  a  new  idea.  It  is  a  grand 
idea  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  public  expression 
of  gratitude  to  the  men  who  risked  their  lives,  and 
in  many  cases  sacrificed  physical  comfort  and 
power,  that  honorable  and  humane  nations  might 
continue  to  exist  oh  the  earth.  To  furnish  homes 
for  such  men  as  an  expression  of  public  obligation 
is  a  grand  idea  indeed,  but  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether,  on  the  whole,  the  men  really  desire  such 
farm  homes,  long  ror  the  life  which  must  be  lived 
on  them  and  know  how  to  live  it  comfortably  and 
successfully,  or  whether  such  location  on  farms, 
even  when  most  generously  provided  and  endowed, 
may  not  make  them  wish  themselves  back  again 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe?  What  General  Sher- 
man said  about  war  has  nothing  on  the  struggle 
of  a  man  on  a  farm  on  which  he  can  find  neither 
profit  nor  joy  and  in  a  life  which  brings  his  wife 
only  discontent  and  loneliness.  If  a  man  does  not 
prefer  the  chorus  of  the  frogs  to  the  jargon  of 
the  trolley  gongs  or  if  his  wife  cannot  find  more 
inspiration  in  bird  songs  than  in  the  jangle  and 
thump  of  a  jazz  band,  it  is  a  crime  against  nat- 
ure to  install  them  on  a  farm.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  careful  the  arrangements  may  be  to  teach 
colonists  what  they  should  do  to  make  their  an- 
imals and  plants  come  through  or  to  show  colon- 
ists' wives  how  to  create    irresistible  culinary 


temptations  out  of  home-grown  materials — unless 
there  is  the  eagerness  to  learn  and  the  enthusiasm 
to  do,  there  can  be  joy  and  profit  neither  in  corral 
*ior  kitchen.  It  is  idle  to  claim  that  successful 
farm-colonists  can  be  "hand-picked"  by  any  clair- 
voyant process.  It  is  deceptive  to  believe  that  men 
can  be  made  successful  farmers  against  their  tastes 
and  wills  by  even  the  best  qualified  advisers.  It 
is  self-deceptive  to  believe  even  the  most  humane 
and  patriotic  motive  capable  of  sounding  a  real  call 
to  farming.  All  this  transcendental  reasoning 
about  rewarding  soldiers'  services  by  wishing  farms 
upon  them,  whether  they  desire  them  or  not  and 
whether  they  know  what  to  do  with  them  or  not. 
is  calculated  to  result  in  disappointment  and  chag- 
rin. It  is  common  experience  that  the  best  test 
of  a  man's  desire  and  serious  purpose  is  to  require 
him  to  pay  something,  even  a  little,  for  everything. 
Our  debt  to  these  noble  sons  of  the  nation  is  great 
and  our  reward  for  their  services  should  not  be 
equivocal.  Let  us  give  them  bonuses  in  money 
as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  because  transfer  of 
money  is  the  most  widely  accepted  cognizance  of 
obligation.  If  they  wish  farms  let  them  use  the 
money  to  meet  the  first  requirement  of  ultimate 
ownership.  It  is  no  more  fair  to  the  men  than  it 
is  to  the  good  repute  of  the  farming  industry  to 
tempt  them  by  free  land  and  cash  advances  into  a 
business  in  which  they  have  made  no  investment 
whatever,  and  have  therefore  declared  no  serious 
desire  and  incurred  no  obligation  on  their  part  to 
stick  it  out.  Farming  is  a  good  business  and  the 
farming  life  is  a  fine  life  for  those  who  know  and 
love  it,  but  to  enter  it  because  much  is  offered 
for  nothing  is  not  a  promising  line  of  approach. 

WHO  MAY  GIVE  AWAY  LAND. 

Mr.  Polser  makes  an  interesting  statement  about 
the  bill  which  he  tried  to  get  enacted  into  a  law 
and  says  the  associated  efforts  of  bankers,  land 
owners  and  promoters  is  only  undertaking  to  do 
the  same  thing  and  therefore  should  be  above  our 
criticism.  In  that  matter  Mr.  Polser  is  right.  We 
have  neither  right  nor  desire  to  criticise  them  for 
they  are  strictly  within  their  own  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  planning  their  enterprise  as  they  desire — 
providing  they  do  not  undertake  to  commit  the 
state  to  their  private  affair.  Private  enterprise 
may  undertake  many  things  which  are  not  proper 
state  policy  because  private  enterprise  may  do 
what  it  wills  with  its  own  and  because  it  can  take 
risks  which  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  force 
the  taxpayers  to  incur.  If  private  capitalists  de- 
sire to  try  out  the  plan  of  finding  security  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  rather  than  in  his  hand  or  pocket, 
we  certainly  have  no  right  to  object.  We  are 
deeply  interested  in  their  experiment.  If  they 
have  a  stethoscope  which  tbey  can  clap  upon  a 
man's  diaphragm  and  listen  to  the  inmost  desires 
and  purposes  of  him  and  locate  his  determination 
to  make  good  just  as  though  he  had  his  money  at 
stake,  it  will  be  a  very  important  demonstration, 
for  there  will  then  be  a  chance  that  money-lenders 
may  use  the  same  method  in  giving  credit  to  real 
farmers  as  to  farmers  of  their  own  manufacture — 
a  loftier  standard  of  rural  security  and  credit  will 
be  set  up  and  the  traditional  rural  Shylock,  who 
has  no  respect  for  anything  he  cannot  fix  a  chattel 
mortgage  upon,  will  find  his  occupation  gone. 

But  while  we  freely  concede  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  to  give  a  man  a  start  on 
a  farm  duly  equipped  with  buildings  and  tools 
"without  a  nickel  of  cost  to  him,"  it  is  not  a  prop- 
er function  of  government  to  use  other  people's 
money  in  doing  that,  and  this  is  not  only  in  the 
risk  of  it  as  a  plunge  into  a  new  principle  of  financ- 
ing industry,  but  because  as  between  men  to  be 
rewarded  for  patriotic  service,  it  is  discriminating 
and  unfair.  It  aims  to  endow  those  who  really  de- 
serve farms,  or  think  they  do,  and  it  leaves  all 
those  who  prefer  to  start  in  other  industries  to 
shift  for  themselves.  To  be  fair  to  all  returning 
soldiers  the  state  should  build  and  equip  carpen- 
ter shops,  poolrooms  and  soft-drink  emporia,  law 
offices,  picture  palaces,  pulpits,  etc.,  so  that  all 
veterans  could  follow  their  individual  desires  and 
qualifications.  It  is  unfair  also  to  farming,  be- 
cause by  exaggerating  the  chances  and  attractions 
in  that  line  it  makes  all  the  misfits  chargeable  to 
agriculture  and  the  effect  will  be  to  endanger  the 
recognition  of  a  farm  basis  of  security  in  agricul- 
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tural  credit  and  investment  in  farm  bonds  which 
has  recently  advanced  so  rapidly. 

KEEPING  DOWN  ON  EARTH. 

Just  as  we  write  there  comes  from  Washington 
a  copy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Mon- 
dell,  tne  intention  of  which  is  to  actuate  and  pro- 
vide for  Secretary  Lane's  plan  to  prepare  land, 
now  waste  in  the  several  states,  for  subdivision 
into  ready-for-cropping  farms  for  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  appropriating  five  hundred 
million  dollars  to  be  used  in  co-operation  with 
states  providing  their  own  funds  for  the  purpose. 
The  proposition  is  essentially  the  same  which  was 
lost  in  the  shuffle  at  the  close  of  the  last  Congress 
in  March.  Our  present  purpose  in  alluding  to  this 
new  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  provision  is  made: 

— the  price  fixed  for  each  farm,  tract  or  lot 
shall  represent  as  nearly  as  practicable  its  rela- 
tive and  comparative  selling  value.  Approved  ap- 
plicants shall  at  the  time  of  entering  into  contract 
of  purchase  make  a  first  payment  of  5  per  centum 
of  the  sale  price.  The  balance  shall  be  paid  in 
amortizing  payments  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
forty  years. 

"See  the  hump?"  It  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  is 
just  enough  to  guard  colonization  by  tripping  up 
those  who  rush  to  grab  anything  which  costs  them 
nothing  and  who  are  apt  to  value  everything  at 
what  it  cost  them.  Mr.  Polser's  plan  is  full  of 
pathos,  but  for  all  earthly  purposes  it  is,  in  -  a 
secular  sense,  a  vision  of  mansions  in  the  skies! 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Foil  Name  and  Address. 

Summer  Treatment  of  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  us  about  the  proper 
method  of  caring  for  the  Green  Globe  artichoke 
plants  to  keep  them  alive  for  next  year  after 
through  bearing  this  season. — Subscriber,  Orland. 

In  light  cutting  of  the  garden  plants,  as  buds 
are  desired  for  home  use,  good  growing  conditions 
should  be  maintained  by  summer  irrigation  ade- 
quate to  such  continuous  growth.  In  heavy  cut- 
ting, as  in  commercial  practice,  where  the  whole 
shoot  is  removed  with  the  top  bud  so  that  the 
roots  will  send  up  more  shoots  with  top  buds,  cut- 
ting should  stop  in  May  and  the  plants  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  and  bloom  at  will  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  roots — just  as  asparagus  plants 
are  allowed  to  make  a  free  summer  growth.  Then 
in  July  they  should  be  allowed  to  dry  to  mature 
this  growth  and  after  reaching  a  stand  still  and 
showing  signs  of  inactivity  in  the  foliage,  the 
whole  top  growth  is  cut  off,  covering  the  roots 
lightly  with  some  of  it  in  the  interior  where  the 
heat  is  high.  New  growth  is  started  by  September 
rains  or  by  fall  irrigation  in  order  to  have  buds 
for  December  and  January.  Plants  allowed  to 
grow  at  will,  will  start  new  growth  later  in  the 
fall,  and  have  buds  ready  in  the  late  winter  and 
spring. 

Apple  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  few  apple  leaves  and  ask 
what  it  is  that  is  on  them.  Some  varieties  show 
quite  a  little,  others  none  at  all. — R.  D.  F.,  Hemet. 

It  is  apple  mildew,  which  whitens  and  deforms 
the  clusters  of  new  leaves.  It  is  usually  repressed 
by  cutting  out  the  infected  leaf  clusters  to  a  lower 
bud  on  the  shoot  and  burning  the  diseased  parts. 
This  is  systematically  done  in  some  large  orchards 
as  the  occurrence  is  scattered.  If  abundant  enough 
for  spraying,  the  wettable  sulphur  spray  described 
on  page  726  of  our  issue  of  May  10,  is  commended. 
Proceed  cautiously,  however,  for  some  apples  do 
not  like  sulphur  sprays. 

Blister  Mite  of  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  leaves  of  a  wal- 
nut tree.  You  will  notice  a  blight  on  them.  What 
is  this,  and  what  is  best  to  do  for  it?— P.  M.  T.,  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  blister-mite  of  the  walnut — 
producing  irregular  oval  swellings  on  the  upper 
sides  of  the  leaves  and  corresponding,  lighter  col- 
ored cavities  on  the  undersides.  It  is  never  abun- 
dant enough  to  warrant  treatment  as  the  injury  is 
negligible.  If  not,  the  treatment  would  be  spraying 
with  lime  sulphur  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling 
and  before  the  leaves  appear— just  as  with  the  pear 
mite,  which  does  more  injury  both  to  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  therefore  has  to  be  fought. 


Snap-dragon  Rust. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  verv  fine  bed  of  snap- 
dragons, but  a  blight  seems  to  have  attacked  them. 
What  is  it?  I  am  cutting  out  the  worst  ones  and 
dusting  with  sulphur. — T.  F.  F.,  Orland. 

The  trouble  is  snapdragon  rust,  a  brother  of  the 
rust  of  grain  and  even  more  destructive  when  con- 
ditions favor.  We  gave  some  account  of  this  pest 
in  our  issue  of  July  6,  1918.  It  seems  to  be  getting 
its  work  in  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Gener- 
ally it  comes  on  late  enough  so  that  one  can 
get  quite  a  run  of  flowers  before  it  strikes 
the  plants  seriously.  Dry  sulphur  is  a  spe- 
cific for  the  powdery  group  of  fungi  like  rose 
mildew  and  vine  mildew,  but  does  not  arrest 
the  rust  group  perceptibly.  The  proper  spray 
would  be  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  sulphur  (1  to 
50),  but  these  treatments  make  the  plants  look  so 
hateful  that  they  are  no  longer  garden  ornaments. 
Until  some  one  is  ready  to  put  in  half  a  lifetime  se- 
lecting and  improving  rust-resistant  varieties,  we 
may  have  to  divide  our  snap  dragons  with  their 
natural  enemies. 

Abortive  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  lam  sending  you  a  sample  of 
almonds,  asking  you  to  kindly  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  makes  them  turn  so  yellow  and  soft.  I  have 
many  trees  that  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
such  nuts.  What  can  I  do  to  minimize  this  loss? — 
S.  G.,  Manteca. 

The  yellowing  almonds  are  apparently  losing  their 
hold  upon  the  tree  from  the  same  conditions  which 
cause  the  "June  drop"  of  other  fruits.  These  causes 
have  been  assigned:  lack  of  pollination;  abnormal 
conditions  due  to  sour-sapping  and  irregularity  of 
aerial  or  atmospheric  moisture.  Dr.  Coit  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  have  pointed  out  that  the  last-named  is 
largely  involved  in  dropping  of  oranges  and  the 
operation  is  promoted  by  the  ability  of  the  foliage 
to  rob  the  fruit  of  the  moisture  which  is  necessary 
to  maintain  itself,  when  the  dry  air  causes  rapid 
loss  of  moisture  from  the  leaf-surfaces  by  evap- 
oration. Your  specimens,  though  failing  as  you  de- 
scribe, do  not  lack  pollination  for  the  kernels  are 
forming  normally.  They  are  not  dislodged  by  sap- 
souring  for  there  are  no  symptoms  of  that.  They 
are  probably  being  disconnected  from  their  proper 
sap-movement  by  the  action  of  the  leaves  during 
the  practically  rainless  springtime.  If  this  is  a 
good  guess,  surface  flooding  might  prevent  it,  if  ap- 
plied in  advance  of  the  trouble.  As  it  is  not 
a  disease  no  medication  by  spraying  could  be  indi- 
cated. 

Podabrus  and  Polycaon. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  small  bug,  which 
works  in  at  the  leaf-bud  on  the  young  growth  of 
prune  trees,  and  this  growth  falls  over  as  the  wind 
blows.  They  work  mostly  on  young  trees.— Reader, 
Healdsburg. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
way  to  kill  the  enclosed  specimen.  The  olive  tree 
was  set  out  last  year,  made  a  splendid  growth,  and 
has  quite  a  number  of  clusters  of  blossoms  on  it 
now,  and  along  comes  this  pest. — G.  F.  W.,  Sonoma. 

Our  first  querist  has  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear. 
The  insect  which  he  sends  is  a  podabrus  beetle, 
which  is  wandering  around  the  tree  looking  for 
plant  lice  to  eat.  He  does  not  bore  into  the  twigs. 
That  work  is,  however,  sometimes  done  by  another 
beetle  of  about  the  same  size,  similar  in  color,  but 
less  active,  called  polycaon — for  which  there  is  no 
very  good  remedy  if  there  are  old  logs  or  vine- 
stumps  near  by.  They  will  multiply  in  such  decay- 
ing wood  faster  than  you  can  kill  them.  If  you 
are  near  wild  land  which  cannot  be  cleaned  up  you 
will  have  to  lose  some  twigs  on  your  fruit  trees. 
You  will,  however,  never  find  the  polycaon  run- 
ning around  on  the  tree  as  the  podabrus  does. 

Our  second  querist  has  made  the  right  catch. 
He  sends  the  polycaon,  and  therefore  the  most  of 
the  foregoing  answer  is  for  him. 

The  Apple  Leaf-Roller. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  new  pest  here  and  in 
Pajaro  Valley  now,  on  apple  trees.  It  is  a  worm 
on  the  leaves  in  a  web;  the  leaf  curls  around  it  in 
such  a  way  it  is  hard  to  reach  it  with  spray.  Can 
you  tell  us  how  to  destroy  them? — A.  M.  S.,  San 
Juan  Bautista. 

It  is  the  "leaf  roller."  It  was  recently  stated  in 
these  columns,  on  the  basis  of  trials  at  Watson- 
ville,  that  all  summer  sprays  are  ineffective  and 
apparently  the  winter  use  of  an  oi'  spray,  which 
penetrates  the  egg-masses  on  the  bark,  must  be 
relied  upon. 


Good  Positions  for  live  Wires. 


If  you  want  to  earn  more  money,  we  want  yon.  The 
work  is  in  our  subscription  department,  attending  to 
renewals  and  getting  new  subscriptions.  You  wUl  like 
the  work,  and  the  opportunities  are  unlimited.  Look 
Of  experience  no  barrier.  No  investment  necessary  ex- 
cept that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Permanent  work;  straight  salary,  with  advancement. 
Tell  us  a  little  about  yourself  and  we  will  tell  yea 
about  this  opportunity  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
overlook. 


How  Long  a  Run  for  Rice? 

To  the  Editor:  How  many  years  can  rice  be 
raised  on  land,  and  is  the  land  good  for  anything 
afterwards? — E.  M.  N.,  Marysville. 

Rice  is  harder  on  land  fertility  than  other  grains, 
but  that  is  not  the  limitation  of  its  continued  prof- 
itability on  the  same  land.  The  land  will  be  killed 
for  rice  before  that  condition  arrives  by  fouling 
with  water-grasses,  "red-rice"  and  other  weeds 
which  like  to  have  their  feet  in  the  water  quite  as 
well  as  rice  does.  Therefore,  the  number  of  suc- 
cessive crops  of  rice  which  will  be  profitable  will 
depend  on  how  long  the  land  remains  reasonably 
clean  and  that  condition  depends  considerably  upon 
how  free  your  seed-rice  is  from  weed  seeds.  There 
is  no  definite  answer  to  your  question.  Rice  does 
not  kill  land  for  other  crops  if  rotation  with  wimter- 
growing  grains  or  other  rainfall  crops  is  ar- 
ranged for — breaking  up  deeply  and  thoroughly 
aerating  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  rice  is  harvested. 
This  rotation  also  cleans  the  land  considerably  of 
water-growing  weeds.  Land  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  down  on  rice  crops  alone. 

Melon  Wilt  and  Thrips. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  watermelon  plants  wilt- 
ing. The  wilt  affects  the  leaves  first;  stem  stays 
green  for  a  few  days.  The  roots  appear  to  be  in 
good  shape.  What  is  a  remedy?  In  another  fields 
the  leaves  have  a  long-shaped,  light-colored  bug. 
that  moves  very  quickly.  It  is  more  like  a  louse 
than  a  bug.  It  sometimes  hops  or  jumps.  Will 
these  do  the  plants  much  injury?  If  so,  what  must 
I  do  for  them?— A.  H.,  Gridley. 

The  wilt  of  melons  is  understood  to  be  caused 
by  organisms  which  enter  the  plant  from  the  soil 
and  multiplying  in  the  sap  courses,  obstruct  the 
movement  to  the  leaves  and  cause  them  to  wilt 
without  producing  noticeable  effect  on  the  roots 
and  stems,  until  they  are  killed  by  the  defoliation. 
There  is  no  demonstrated  treatment  for  melon  wilt. 
The  escape  from  it  is  rotation — by  which  plants 
are  brought  into  soil  which  is  not  infested  with 
the  germs.  The  louse-like  insect  you  speak  of  is 
probably  thrips,  which  can  be  killed  by  nicotine- 
soap  spraying,  but  the  cost  is  too  great  in  ma- 
terial and  labor  to  warrant  recourse  to  spraying 
for  field  crops. 

Sow-bugs  on  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  bothered  with  sow- 
bugs  eating  my  strawberries  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  put  on  them? — 
A.  R.,  Areata. 

We  know  of  nothing  which  could  be  applied  to 
repel  or  kill  the  sowbugs  which  would  uot  also 
render  the  fruit  worthless  or  dangerous  to  eaters. 
You  can  trap  them  by  placing  pieces  of  board  or 
flat  stones  near  the  plants.  The  bugs  will  collect 
in  such  shelters.  You  can  dust  slices  of  potato, 
carrot,  etc.,  with  Paris  green  and  lay  them  around 
— if  you  can  keep  poultry  and  other  animals  from 
eating  them.  If  you  space  your  plants  and  keep  the 
soil  frequently  hoed  so  that  the  surface  will  be 
dry  most  of  the  time,  you  will  not  have  raaney 
sowbugs  nor  slugs,  which  also  like  ripe  straw- 
berries. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  May  27,  1019. 

Rainfall  Temporature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal ,  1  * 

Stations —             Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   26  39.78  44.66  «8  60 

Red  Bluff                         0  26.18  24.46  102  60 

Sacramento                     0  17.20  19.87  9«  60 

San  Francisco                0  26.64  22.02  80  60 

San  Jose                        0  18.87  16.63  92  44 

Fresno  02  6.82  9.50  98  64 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .07  17.97  20.30  76  48 

Los  Angeles  16  8.66  15.63  76  64 

San  Diego  28  8.71  9.94  68  56 

Winnemucca  10  6.42  7.64  92  60 

Reno   24  8.70  10.11  92  52 

Tonopah   62  6.86  9.59  84  46 
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Scientific  Control  of  Root-knot 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


Crown  Gall  in  Infected  Soil. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was 
asked  to  examine  some  prune  trees  in 
an  orchard  (3  years  old)  which  had 
been  interplanted  with  vines  at  the 
same  time,  but  no  trees  had  ever 
grown  there  before — nothing  but 
grain  had  been  raised.  Yet  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  trees  showed 
large  galls  and  their  presence  was 
indicated  by  the  poor  growth  of  the 
trees.  The  owner  produced  a  letter 
from  the  nurseryman  who  had  sup- 
plied the  trees,  offering  to  replace 
them  if  the  writer's  verdict  was  that 
in  his  opinion  the  infection  proceeded 
from  the  nursery.  Of  course,  it  was 
a  pretty  safe  "bet,"  because  that  was 
impossible.  We  were  satisfied  in  this 
instance  that  infection  was  subse- 
quent to  the  trees  being  planted 
though  it  was  impossible  to  say  why. 
We  thought  it  pretty  decent  of  the 
nurseryman  (whom  we  did  not  know 
at  that  time)  to  replace  half  the  trees 
gratuitously.  But  this  shows  that  it 
is  possible,  even  in  virgin  soil  so-to- 
speak,  to  find  root-knot  infection.  The 
orchard  was  on  a  hillside,  facing 
northeast,  with  timber  and  brush 
above  it  and  on  two  sides. 

Scientific   Work   in    a  Commercial 
Orchard. 

Early  in  May  we  went  out  to  the  Hunt 
Bros,  orchards  east  of  Linden  (San 
Joaquin  county)  to  learn  the  methods 
of  control  (and  their  results),  which 
have  been  practised  in  a  business- 
like way  here  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  We  were  fortunate  in 
finding  F.  A.  Dixon,  the  general  man- 
ager here  for  the  day,  and  from  him 
gathered  the  history  of  the  work  in 
question  as  well  as  other  matter  in 
regard  to  varieties,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  growers  to  merit  mention 
in  a  separate  article.  Because  Hunt 
Bros.,  who  are  canners  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  know  well  what  the 
market  demands.  And  what  the  con- 
sumer demands  consistently  and  in 
large  quantities  is  generally  a  safe 
thing  for  the  grower  to  produce.  But 
to  return  to  our  root-knot. 

Mr.  Dixon  started  the  work  of  con- 
trol of  this  disease  some  years  ago, 
because  of  the  havoc  it  was  wreaking 
in  the  bearing  orchards.  After  con- 
sulting the  University  experts,  he 
went  to  work  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended, even  getting  out  and  doing 
some  of  the  work  himself. 

Extent  of  Investigations. 
Good  results  were  obtained,  and 
later,  by  practice  and  on  systematic 
lines,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  this 
work  so  that  the  expense  was  no  bar 
to  the  effort  expended.  Mr.  Dixon 
Bays  that  now  they  dig  down  round 
any  tree  where  conditions  of  growth 
indicate  trouble,  looking  for  root-knot 
just  in  the  same  way  as  growers  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  explore  for 
borers.  It  is  only  on  the  crown  or 
the  main  root  that  work  is  applied — 
they  don't  bother  about  any  knots 
that  may  be  on  roots  away  from  the 
tree.  Having  found  the  gall,  they  pro- 
ceed to  cut  it  out  with  a  chisel  and 
gouge,  cutting  down  in  the  center 
till  a  concave  is  formed,  because  it 
seems  to  go  down  to  a  core  like  a  corn 
where  a  large  gall  has  formed  on  the 
side  of  the  crown  or  large  root.  After 
having  been  thoroughly  cut  out  clean 
and  the  chips  cleared  away,  the  wound 
is  disinfected  with  bordeaux  and  a 
smear  of  bordeaux  paste  applied.  The 
wound  may  later  be  plastered  over 
with  asphaltum.  The  aerial  form — 
that  is,  galls  appearing  on  the  trunk 
or  on  the  branches  above  ground — are 
always  easily  destroyed,  but  the 
others  need  more  attention  later  in 
caBe  of  reinfection. 

Shallow-Rooted  Trees  Most 
Susceptible. 

Those  trees  whose  habit  it  is  to  be 
shallow-rooted  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  more  susceptible  to  root-knot. 
This  may  be  because  the  roots  are 
more  easily  subject  to  injury  from 
plow,  cultivator  or  what  not  than 
those  rooting  deeper.    It  is  suggested 


Root-knot,  crown  gall,  black-knot,  or  whatever  the  tumors  may  be 
called  that  affect  all  onr  stone  unit  and  nuts  and  even  apples  and  pears, 
seems  to  be  native  to  many  of  onr  soils,  according  to  Professor  Clayton 
0.  Smith,  who  says  there  are  numerous  instances  of  crown  gall  In 
nurseries  on  land  where  trees  have  never  been  grown  before.  The  writer 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  no  nursery  on  the  coast  can  boast  of  having 
never  had  a  knotted  tree,  thouu'h  no  affected  tree  is  knowingly  permitted 
to  go  out  for  planting.  The  black-knot  on  the  vine  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  same  species  of  bacterium  that  produces  tumors  on  our 
peaches,  almonds,  etc.,  and  is  found  all  over  the  world,  on  every  continent 
and  in  every  climate,  and  on  many  kinds  of  trees,  bushes,  vines  and 
plants.  In  vineyards  the  aerial  form  is  not  infrequently  found  growing 
on  one-year  wood,  and  this  is  attributed  to  injury  from  early  frosts  and 
the  infection  entering  the  cracked  bark.  On  trees,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  galls  that  we  have  learned  to  dread  are  those  that  occur  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  on  the  main  roots  near  the  surface. 


that  a  good  may  galls  appearing  just 
below  the  surface  are  the  result  of 
injury  by  gophers,  the  gall  bacteria 
entering  through  the  wounds  so  made. 
We  were  shown  instances  where  work 
had  been  successfully  completed.  The 
one  small  p&rtion  where  infection  had 
been  most  rife  was,  strangely  enough, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  corral.  This 
fact  was  perhaps  a  coincidence  and 
was  not  suggested  as  contributing  to 
the  infected  condition. 

In  the  last  four  years,  records  had 
been  kept  of  three  only.  These  were 
carried  out  by  a  young  Syrian  or 
Turk — Amram    Khazanoff — who  had 


The  rate  of  the  growth  of  galls 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
new  galls  is  proportionate  to  the 
growth  the  trees  make.  While  work 
has  not  been  carried  out  over  a  suf- 
ficiently long  period  to  warrant  defi- 
nite conclusions  concerning  the  rate 
of  appearance  of  new  galls  in  relation 
to  the  age  of  the  trees — 
The  Following  Impression  Is  Gained: 
"There  seems  to  be  a  steady  rise  in 
the  rate  of  appearance  of  new  galls 
from  the  first  to  about  the  sixth  year; 
a  slackening  of  the  pace  for  a  couple 
of  years  following,  with  a  possible  de- 
cline in  later  years,  when  the  rate  of 


disease."  Then,  his  remarks  con- 
tinue: "I  doubt  if  better  results  could 
be  obtained  (with  regard  to  reinfec-  i 
tion)  by  any  other  method  than  that 
we  have  followed.  A  lower  rate  of  re-  ] 
infection  might  perhaps  be  obtained 
by  using  some  of  the  penetrating  dis-  I 
infectants  of  the  phenol  group — par- 
ticularly the  Avernarius  creosote  ex- 
tract,  which  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  to  kili  gummosis  in 
citrus  by  merely  smearing  it  on  the 
diseased  area  without  having  t* 
scrape  away  the  bark,  etc.  All  such 
disinfectants  have  to  be  used  with 
caution,  as  they  will  burn  healthy 
bark." 

Bacteria  Enter  Through  Wounds. 

"Crown  gall  bacteria  cannot  enter 
into  perfectly  sound  tissue  and  infect 
it.  There  must  be  a  wound  or  abra- 
sion— no  matter  how  small.  It  is 
hard  to  account  for  some  galls  on  the 
basis  of  mechanical  injury.  Most  of 
those  we  found  were  apparently  trace- 
able to  bruises  caused  by  overlapping 
roots  galling  one  another  so  as  to  ex- 
pose interior  bark.  Judicious  prun- 
ing of  the  roots  at  planting  time  will 
help  to  reduce  this  risk.  Diseased 
trees  were  usually  located  where 
water  happened  to  be  standing  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

"The  practice  of  leading  water  to 
the  base  of  trees  with  a  shovel  is  to 
be  deprecated.  There  are  no  feeding 
roots  there  to  render  it  necessary  and 
there  Is  danger  of  injury  to  the  ten- 
der bark  of  the  roots  through  which 
infection  may  enter.  And  the  mois- 
ture aids  in  the  reproduction  of  fun- 
gus and  bacteria." 

Mr.  Dixon  said  that  he  did  not 
worry  about  the  crown  gall  after  the 
sixth  year,  but  up  that  period  it  would 
be  fought  In  using  the  Bordeaux 
paste  a  certain  amount  of  resin  soap 
is  used  to  make  the  paste  adhere  and 
prevent  its  scaling  off  so  quickly. 
Hunt  Bros,  run  these  orchards  (345 
acres)  in  connection  with  their  can- 
neries, and  they  are  administered  with 
the  same  businesslike  precision  that 
is  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
other  great  concern.  Certainly  the 
expense  of  treating  the  crown  galls 
over  a  period  of  years  would  never 
have  been  continued  if  it  was  felt  that 
the  cost  exceeded  the  benefit. 

The  peach  trees  here  are  as  even  a 
lot  as  can  generally  be  seen,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  pick  out  those  that 
have  been  treated  for  crown  gall. 
The  trees  are  built  on  the  vase  sys- 
tem, and  the  fruiting  wood  has  for 
years  been  cut  on  the  "long  system" 
advocated  by  the  university.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  trees  are  easily 
pruned  and  at  harvest  time  the  fruit 
is  easily  reached  and  gathered.  No 
broken-down  trees  are  in  evidence. 
The  crop  looks  like  an  average  12- 
ton  one  this  year.  A  force  of  men 
had  started  thinning  the  Lovells  the 
day  we  were  here  (May  2). 


left  the  ranch  the  day  before  our  ar- 
rival to  return  probably  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Mesopotamia.  And  they  are 
going  to  be  pretty  good  flesh-pots  too, 
by  the  way,  if  the  irrigation  projects 
inaugurated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  carried  out — and  they  will 
be.  For  Mesopotamia  is  another  Cal- 
ifornia in  productiveness,  from  all  ac- 
counts. Anyway  we  were  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  his  records. 
They  were  a  mass  of  painstaking  de- 
tail, and  from  his  general  summary.  I 
took  the  following  notes,  which  are 
worth  keeping: 

Course  of  Infection. 
"While  infection  undoubtedly  takes 
place  during  the  dormant  season,  it 
remains  latent  till  growth  starts  in 
the  spring  and  the  galls  form  dur- 
ing   the    actual    growing  season. 


growth  is  decreased  or  it  comes  to  a 
standstill.  It  should  therefore  be 
possible,  by  removing  the  galls  from 
the  trees,  during  the  first  eight  years 
or  so,  during  which  nearly  all  their 
growth  is  made,  to  ultimately  reach  a 
condition  when  there  would  be  so  few 
new  galls  coming  as  to  be  negligible. 
The  trees  should  be  gone  over  every 
year  for  good  results." 

"As  for  reinfections,  while  these  do 
occur,  the  low  rate  of  their  appear- 
ance (something  like  10  per  cent)  is 
not  such  as  to  warrant  great  concern." 
Reinfection. 

At  this  point  we  came  across  a  re- 
mark that  occasioned  some  surprise. 
Thus:  "It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  it  pays  to  go  to  the  expense 
involved  in  the  control  of  crown  gall, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  a  very  injurious 


HOW  TO  KEEP  COOL  Df  SUMMER. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frew.) 

Last  month  we  drove  out  to  the 
ranch  of  Dr.  S.  W.  R.  Langdon  at 
Atwater  (Merced  county),  who  has 
some  400  acres  in  fruit  here  besides 
185  acres  of  farming  land.  The  cool- 
ing system  round  the  porch  struck 
the  writer  as  being  worth  recording, 
though  it  is  the  adaptation  of  a  sys- 
tem which  is  old  as  the  hills.  A  cur- 
tain rod  runs  around  the  plates  on 
which  is  hung  a  solid  curtain  over 
each  panel,  of  coarse  burlap-sacking. 
The  curtain  rod  is  really  a  three-quar- 
ter-inch water  pipe  with  a  small  per- 
foration every  seven  inches  so  that 
water-jeta  can  be  kept  going  con- 
stantly to  keep  the  burlap  sheets  wet. 
The  hotter  and  dryer  the  day,  the 
better  it  works.  On  the  hottest  day 
Mrs.  Langdon  told  us  they  could  re- 
duce the  temperature  inside  this 
screened  porch  to  74  degrees  Fab. 
Each  side  of  the  porch  the  water  flow 
is  controlled  by  separate  faucets  s« 
that  the  curtains  can  be  kept  just 
damp  or  thoroughly  saturated. 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertilization— II. 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology,  University  of  California. 


The  Basis  ef  Fertilizer  Practice. 

The  practice  of  using  fertilizers,  as 
now  in  vogue  on  farm  lands,  is  based 
necessarily  in  only  a  slight  degree  on 
a  clear  and  precise  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  soils  and  plants,  and 
hence,  on  a  truly  scientific  appraisal 
of  the  problem.  This  statement  is 
made  despite  our  full  cognizance  of  its 
non-agreement  with  the  teachings  and 
beliefs  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  agricultural  teachers  and  investi- 
gators, and  to  the  opinions  of  practi- 
cally all  laymen.  Through  the  work 
•of  de  Saussure,  carried  out  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  the  amplifications 
of  it  which  were  made  by  Liebig  and 
■others  during  the  last  century,  science 
■did  show  that  plant  growth  was  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  the  presence  in 
the  air  and  soil  of  a  few  of  the  known 
•chemical  elements,  but  it  has  accom- 
plished little  beyond  that  as  a  basis 
for  fertilizer  practice.  This  is  true 
•despite  the  fact  that  agricultural  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  among 
the  few  elements  essential  to  plant 
;growth,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium  are  most  likely  to  be  lack- 
ing in  soils  which  are  deficient  in  any- 
thing. For  the  latter  conclusion  is 
not  scientific  because  it  is  not  precise; 
it  cannot  be  used  as  a  general  guide 
to  fertilizer,  and  its  use  in  any  case 
is  clearly  empiricism  run  riot.  If 
there  is  any  of  these  three  elements 
regarding  which  we  do  know  some- 
thing regarding  specific  effects  on 
plant  growth,  it  is  nitrogen,  but  even 
such  knowledge  Is  only  a  crude  indi- 
cator and  of  limited  use  in  fertilizer 
practice.  The  importance  of  four  of 
the  other  so-called  ten  essential  ele- 
ments to  the  problem  of  soil  amend- 
ments or  fertilizers  has  been  but 
slightly  appreciated  and  has  received 
•only  scanty  attention  at  the  hands  of 
our  experimenters.  This  is  a  field 
•which  may  be  pregnant  with  great 
possibilities. 


Tn  your  editorial  of  your  issue  of 
May  3  is  criticism  of  the  land  "settle- 
ment plans,"  suggested  by  the  Four- 
teen Counties'  Association. 

This  plan  is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
best  provisions  of  the  English,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Canadian  laws.  These 
were  embodied  in  my  Assembly  Bill 
596.  The  United  States  are  far  be- 
hind in  their  provisions  for  the  help- 
ing of  the  returning  soldiers  to  obtain 
homes. 

The  Fourteen  Counties'  plan  provides 
for  the  selection  of  the  settlers — "hand 
picking,"  as  some  one  has  called  the 
system.  It  also  permits  for  his  di- 
rection and  instruction  by  the  local 
boards  provided.  He  receives  no  title 
until  he  has  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his 
contract,  but  puts  his  time,  ability, 
experience,  and  labor,  against  the 
amount  put  up  by  the  owner  of  the 
land.  .A  simple  business  proposition, 
as  he  works  the  land  and  turns  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  property,  he  acquires 
a  larger  and  larger  interest  in  the 
land  until  the  home  finally  becomes 
his  own.  If  he  has  some  money  to 
put  into  the  investment  he  can  do  so, 
thus  shortening  the  time  when  he  will 
pay  out.  In  my  bill  a  supervising 
agent  was  provided,  with  a  small 
guarantee  fund.  This  fund  was  to  be 
used  to  induce  the  owner  to  give  bet- 
ter terms  and  to  also  help  out  the 
settler,  and  give  him  confidence.  It 
■would  also  act  as  an  insurance  re- 
volving fund,  to  care  for  failures,  or 
lapses,  or  any  of  the  incidences,  or 
accidents,  that  may  come  to  any  busi- 
ness enterprise.  The  bill  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  until  the  last  hour 
of  the  session  and  did  not  have  time 
for  proper  consideration,  and  failed 
of  passage.  But  parties  connected 
with  the  Fourteen  Counties'  Associa- 
tion have  been  considering  the  using 
of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  the  handling  of  their  lands. 


Old  Studies  of  Farrow  Application. 

The  first  thought  which  will  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  fore- 
going lines  is  that  the  writer  of  them 
is  unaware  of  the  long-time  fertilizer 
experiments  of  the  world,  including 
particularly  those  of  England,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  These  words 
are  written  advisedly  and  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
such  experiments  as  those  of  Rotham- 
sted,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  others. 
These  experiments  have  served  a  good 
purpose  and  it  does  not  detract  from 
their  value  to  say  that  they  are  of 
little  significance  to  the  practical 
problem  which  confronts  every  farmer 
who  desires  to  know  whether  or  not 
he  should  use  fertilizers. 

These  fertilizer  experiments  have 
shown  that  fertilizers  will  consider- 
ably, and  at  times,  profitably,  increase 
the  crop  on  a  given  piece  of  land. 
But  each  little  plot  of  soil,  no  matter 
how  small,  is  a  problem  in  itself. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  enor- 
mous variability  which  characterizes 
soils  that  seem  to  be  most  uniform 
and  in  as  small  areas  as  one  pleases. 

A  New  Scientific  Basis  Essential. 

The  amounts  of  fertilizer  which  are 
best  to  use  constitutes  an  unknown 
factor,  from  the  scientific  standpoint, 
despite  the  fertilizer  experiments.  The 
best  combinations  of  the  elements 
have  never  been  decided  by  them. 
The  time  or  times  of  application  is  an 
unsettled  problem.  The  use  and 
values  of  other  elements  than  the 
three  usually  employed  is  an  unknown 
factor.  The  substitution  of  organic 
matter  for  much,  or  at  least  some,  of 
the  fertilizer  used,  has  not  been 
studied  in  the  true  scientific  spirit. 
These,  and  many  othes  fundamental 
problems,  including  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  soil  systems,  and  of 
plant  physiology,  must  be  studied  and 


Real  estate  dealers  are  not  falling 
over  themselves,  thinking  that  the 
"Durham"  plan  is  some  new  thing,  as 
you  infer  in  the  editorial.  Any  one 
can  buy  land  almost  anywhere  in  the 
state,  on  about  the  same  payment  as 
is  required  by  the  State  Land  Settle- 
ment law.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  Durham  plan  except  that  to  the 
favored  few  a  little  longer  time  is 
given,  and  the  state  is  able  to  let  these 
have  lower  rates  of  interest  than  a 
private  person  could  afford  to  do. 

But  a  private  corporation  would 
have  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  advertising  that  is  given  free  to 
the  Durham  Scheme.  The  Durham 
plan  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  it 
helps  the  man  who  has  something, 
to  get  his  money's  worth.  But  I  fail 
to  see  how  it  is  going  to  prevent  Bol- 
shevism. What  good  to  say  to  the  re- 
turning soldier,  that  you  will  provide 
for  him  if  he  will  put  up  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  And  also  say, 
as  has  been  said  recently,  that  if  a 
man  has  not  saved  up  that  much  by 
the  time  he  is  thirty,  he  will  never 
have  anything.  Such  is  the  cold- 
blooded doctrine  of  the  State  Land 
Settlement  Plan.  It  will  be  said  that 
if  the  man  has  money  put  up  he  will 
take  more  interest  in  the  land;  or  the 
converse,  that  if  he  has  no  money  at 
stake,  that  he  will  not  take  interest 
in  the  place.  Both  of  these  state- 
ments are  absolute  falsehoods,  and 
can  be  proven  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances. First,  that  the  payment  down 
does  not  prevent  the  settler  from  aban- 
doning his  investment  as  a  failure,  is 
shown  in  thousands  of  cases  in  Cali-  | 
fornia.  Again,  on  the  other  side,  the 
incentive  of  getting  a  home  to  the 
person  who  has  never  had  the  chance 
offered  will  be  so  much  the  stronger, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  the 
money  to  go  everywhere  and  buy.  I 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  so  little 


solved  before  we  can  lay  claim  to  a 
scientific  basis  for  fertilizer  practice. 
Obviously,  we  can  only  mention  these 
important  matters  here  since  an  ade- 
quate discussion  of  them  is  neces- 
sarily precluded  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  fertilizer  experiments 
now  running  and  those  of  the  past 
have  been  of  little  service  toward  the 
formulation  of  a  truly  scientific  pro- 
cedure as  a  basis  for  fertilizer  prac- 
tice. The  experiments  of  Illinois  are 
of  no  assistance  to  states  west  of  it, 
and  frequently  have  no  application 
throughout  that  state.  The  experi- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  are  by  no 
means  a  guide  to  all  Pennsylvania 
farmers.  The  Rothamsted  results  and 
results  of  many  other  experiments  are 
true  for  the  particular  plots  on  which 
they  are  carried  out,  but  not  neces- 
sarily one  hundred  miles  or  even  one 
hundred  yards  away. 

The  country  must  learn  to  regard 
soil  and  fertilizer  problems  from  a 
different  angle  than  that  which  it  has 
employed  heretofore,  and  must,  as  a 
starting  point,  recognize  what  has 
been  so  strikingly  shown  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion recently  to  be  the  enormous  vari- 
ability of  soils. 

The  Way  Which  Is  Now  Open. 

As  things  stand  now,  almost  the  only 
way  to  find  out  how  to  fertilize  a  given 
piece  of  land  is  to  try  different  fer- 
tilizers and  then  only  on  sufficiently 
large  tracts  of  land  to  allow  for  the 
probable  error  and  the  co-efficient  of 
variability  of  both  plants  and  soils. 

The  latter  procedure  is,  however, 
almost  wholly  empirical  and  should 
be  replaced  by  a  scientific  system,  if 
possible.  At  the  present  time,  the 
manufacture  and  compounding  of  fer- 
tilizers, as  well  as  their  uses,  are  en- 
tirely empirical  and  commercial  pro- 
cedures in  which  the  small  grain  of 
scientific  justification  that  they  con- 
tain, is  lost  to  view.   To  the  end  that 


confidence  in  mankind  as  to  make 
some  of  the  statements  mentioned 
would  rob  if  he  had  the  chance  to  get 
away  with  it. 

What  is  the  payment  down  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  required  for?  Is 
it  not  so  that  if  the  settler  should  have 
an  accident  or  for  any  reason  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  plans,  for  the 
State  to  rob  him .  of  this  sum,  and 
also  his  time,  and  work,  and  improve- 
ments? There  is  no  other  reason  for 
the  requirement  of  the  advance  pay- 
ment, a  sort  of  bond  to  be  forfeited 
in  case  anything  should  happen  to  the 
settler's  plans.  The  state  would  be 
ahead  just  that  much,  would  have 
taken  so  much  from  the  man  without 
giving  any  return.  Land  owners  will 
lease  and  turn  over  the  use  of  their 
property  to  persons  for  terms  of  years. 
Why  is  it  not  just  as  much  of  a  busi- 
ness proposition  to  let  the  settler 
have  chance  of  paying  for  the  land 
from  the  proceeds?  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea  that  because  a 
man  is  poor,  therefore  he  is  good  for 
nothing  and  will  always  be  a  failure. 
There  are  many  men,  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  who  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  save  large  sums  of  money, 
and  yet  given  an  opportunity  will 
make  good. 

There  is  a  movement  among  large 
land  holders  to  dispose  of  their  hold- 
ings. Laws  are  being  talked  of  and 
made  to  discourage  land  monopoly, 
and  large  owners  are  beginning  to  see 
that  if  they  do  not  take  action  vol- 
untarily there  may  come  a  time  when 
they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

And  since  the  war,  there  seems  to 
be  a  more  altruistic  spirit  among  the 
people.  More  of  the  tendency  to  give 
the  other  fellow  a  chance,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  our  own  people  rather 
than  those  of  another  race. 

Red  Bluff. 


our  fertilizer  practices  may  become 
scientific,  we  must  strike  out  boldly 
and  regardless  of  tradition,  precedent 
and  cost,  carry  on  in  all  experiment 
stations  much  more  research  of  a 
fundamental  nature  in  plant  physiol- 
ogy and  in  soil  chemistry.  We  need 
to  understand  the  laws  which  govern 
in  simple  and  in  complex  solutions  the 
absorption  of  nutrients  by  plant 
roots;  we  need  to  apply  to  our  soil 
solutions  the  physical  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  equilibrium,  moss  action,  and 
the  phase  rule;  we  need  to  learn  more 
about  the  activities  of  bacteria  in  soils 
from  fundamental  standpoints;  we 
need  to  determine  by  exact  experi- 
ments how  we  can  make  the  best  and 
most  economical  use  of  organic  matter 
in  soils,  how  we  can  employ  cheap 
instead  of  expensive  materials  in  mak- 
ing soil  constituents  available;  how 
larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  may  be 
fixed  economically  by  soil  bacteria; 
and  we  need  to  know  by  precise  meth- 
ods about  a  host  of  other  things  con- 
cerning plants  and  soils,  without 
which  we  will  continue  to  flounder  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  empiricism  for- 
ever. 

These  tasks  call  for  better  trained 
men  than  we  have  had,  for  more  leis- 
ure for  research  untrammelled  by 
other  activities,  for  inspiring  scientific 
leaders  with  vision  and  balance,  for 
time  enough  to  study  things  thor- 
oughly. We  are  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  these  and  other  desiderata 
to  good  scientific  work  in  the  interests 
of  fertilizer  practice  are  coming  and 
their  time  is  at  hand. 

Experimental  planting  of  date  palms 
on  a  commercial  basis  is  being  made 
in  the  foothills  near  Porterville. 
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Cal.  Nurserymen  in  Important  Session 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Frees  by  John  •).  Fox.) 


The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Association  of  Nursery- 
men held  at  Riverside  May  26  and 
27,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  significant  to  the  Horticultural 
Industry  in  its  annals.  Not  only  be- 
cause of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  matters  discussed  but  because  it 
reached  out  for  closer  co-operation 
with  the  State  and  County  officers 
in  the  matters  of  quarantine  and  in- 
spection and  with  the  growers  in  mat- 
ters dealing  with  types  and  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  suggestions  for 
their  improvement.  As  six  great  con- 
ventions were  held  here  during  the 
week  ending  May  31,  opportunities 
were  afforded  the  nurserymen  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
fruit  growers,  while  the  latter  were 
urged  to  reciprocate  in  the  councils 
of  the  nurserymen. 

After  a  generous  address  of  welcome 
to  the  assembled  nurserymen  from 
the  Hon.  Horace  Porter,  Mayor  of 
Riverside,  the  meeting  was  opened  by 
Max  Crowe  of  Gilroy,  President  of 
the  Association.  On  the  points 
brought  out  in  his  address,  (which 
comprised  a  report  of  conditions, 
present  status  of  the  industry  ana 
future  possibilities)  the  earlier  dis- 
cussions hinged.  The  following 
points  were  taken  from  his  address: 
During  the  nineteen  months  since 
we  last  met  matters  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  nursery  trade  have 
occurred.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
Federal  Plant  Quarantine,  the  now 
famous  "Quarantine  No.  37."  Un- 
doubtedly each  of  you  has  a  very  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  its  merits  and  de- 
fects. That  it  will  necessitate  great 
changes  in  the  business  of  plant  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  goes 
without  saying,  particularly  along 
the  lines  of  florist  stock  and  orna- 
mentals. While  this  quarantine 
will  undoubtedly  work  some  hard- 
ships, yet  in  the  end  it  will  result  in 
great  benefit  not  only  to  American 
horticultural  interests  in  genera^ 
but  to  the  legitimate  American  nurs- 
eryman. Within  the  confines  of  our 
broad  country,  there  is  to  be  found 
the  proper  soil  and  environment  for 
the  perfect  production  of  everything 
in  the  plant  line  that  we  are.  now 
usins:  or  are  likely  to  use. 

The  New  Quarantine  Law. 

There  are  a  number  of  features 
connected  with  the  production  of 
many  of  the  plants  and  bulbs  which 
we  have  been  importing  from  for- 
eign countries,  which  at  this  time 
are  puzzling  us,  and  notably  among 
them  the  matter  of  skilled  labor. 

This  quarantine  is  an  entering 
wedge  for  a  policy  which  will  have 
a  much  greater  bearing  on  our  busi- 
ness within  the  near  future.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  draw  quar- 
antine lines  somewhat  indiscrim- 
inately and  with  little  real  regard 
for  results  as  compared  with  the 
cost.  A  movement  has  been  started 
to  prohibit  the  bringing  of  all 
nursery  stock  into  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  from  all  states  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Even  within  our 
own  state  we  have  a  number  of 
quarantines  affecting  limited  districts 
so  that  It  Is  even  now  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  one  nursery  to  ship  the 
full  line  of  its  products  into  all  of 
our  counties. 

Htate  Fumigating  Experimental 
Plant. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Senate  Bill  No.  490  was  killed  in 
committee.  This  bill  provided  for 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  be 
used  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  in  having  built  and 
equipped  a  vacuum  fumigating  plant 
and  making  the  necessary  experi- 
ments with  vacuum  fumigation  of 
various  kinds  of  nursery  stock.  This 
method  of  fumigating  has  been  so 
very  effective  in  destroying  not  only 
all  insect  life,  but  also  the  eggs  In 
seeds,  baled  cotton  and  products  of 
like  nature  that  it  is  considered  by 
many  authorities  as  likely  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  destroying  all 
insect  life  infesting  nursery  stocK, 
not  excepting  the  well-protected 
root-borer.    The  appropriation  was 


not  allowed  by  the  legislative  finance 
committee,  so  nothing  can  be  done 
along  that  line    for    another  two 

years. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  fairly 
successful  one  for  growers  of  both 
deciduous  fruit  trees  and  orna- 
mentals. Planters  seem  to  realize 
the  fact  that  if  the  nurseryman  is  to 
live  he  must  now  have  more  for  his 
trees  that  he  had  a  few  years  ago.  A 
conservative  estimate  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  growing  the  coming  sea- 
son's trees  is  at  least  25  per  cent 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  stock 
sold  last  season. 

I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  neglect  and  lower  the  quality  of 
our  trees.  Rather  should  we  advance 
the  price  to  where  a  reasonable  profit 
can  be  made.  With  all  fruits  selling 
at  the  present  unheard  of  prices, 
planting  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
stimulated. 

Quality,  Not  Price,  Should  Decide. 
Of  course  we  will  always  have  with 
us  the  average  planter  who  on  pur- 
chasing nursery  stock  considers  price 
the  greatest  of  all  consideration.  In 
buying  nursery  stock,  if  the  tree  is 
fairly  well  rooted  and  of  good  size, 
the  fellow  who  cuts  the  price  usually 
gets  the  order.  The  inherent  worth 
of  the  tree  is  not  considered.  Still 
at  horticultural  meetings  and  else- 
where when  such  matters  are  discuss- 
ed planters  emphatically  demand  for 
a  nursery  tree  the  very  best  of  stocks, 
the  most  careful  selection  of  buds 
and  grafts,  the  best  of  cultivation, 
careful  inspection  and  grading.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  present  extremely 
high  costs,  some  balk  at  paying  the 
careful,  reliable  and  responsible 
nurseryman  a  fair  price  for  a  pro- 
duct which  meets  these  requirements, 
providing  a  few  cents  per  tree  can  be 
saved  by  giving  the  order  to  some 
grower  who  considers  little  beyond 
producing  a  fairly  good  looking  tree. 

Co-operation  Among  Nurserymen. 

Within  the  last  few  years  con- 
siderable has  been  said  about  co-op- 
eration among  nurserymen.  With 
practically  every  industry  with  which 
we  do  business  co-operating  in  some 
kind  of  a  business  association  it  does 
seem  as  though  the  nurserymen,  if 
they  expect  reasonable  recompense 
for  their  time  and  fair  interest  on 
their  investments,  will  have  to  evolve 
some  plan  to  work  together  and  elim- 
inate cut-throat  methods.  We  are 
still  handicapped  by  burdensome,  in- 
efficient legal  rules  and  regulations, 
although  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement along  that  line  within  the 
last  few  years;  but  I  very  much 
doubt  if  all  the  local  inspections  of 
nursery  stock  have  been  of  much 
real  benefit  to  the  horticultural  in- 
terests of  the  state  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  never  will  be  until  the 
whole  matter  is  placed  under  one 
head  and  inspections  made  at  the 
nursery  before  the  trees  are  packed 
for  delivery,  by  trained  men  employ- 
ed by  the  state.  I  believe  this  asso- 
ciation should  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing state  control  of  all  nursery  in- 
spection. I  know  our  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  believes  it 
practical  and  far  more  efficient  than 
the  present  system. 

The  President's  report  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  meeting  and  the  following 
is  taken  from  George  C.  Roeding's 
address,  on  which  subsequent  discus- 
sion was  based: 

Geo.  C.  Roeding's  Suggestions. 

"California  has  made  more  rapid 
advances  in  its  horticultural  develop- 
ment than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  possible  to  grow  within 
its  confines  a  greater  variety  ot 
fruits  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  than  in  all  of  the  other  states 
combined.  Further  advances  have 
been  made  In  the  protection  of  our 
great  horticultural  interests  by  thor- 
ough methods  of  spraying  and  fumi- 
gating combined  with  the  careful  at- 
tention that  has  been  given  to  foster- 
ing and  the  breeding  of  parasitic  and 
predacious  beneficial  insects  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  United 
States. 


"It  is  true  that  the  nurserymen  have 
played  a  very  important  roll  in  the 
up-building  of  horticulture  in  Cali- 
fornia and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  have  had  more  to  contend  with 
and  have  been  compelled  to  bear 
greater  burdens  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  business  than  has  any  other 


branch  of  the  industry.  There  seems 
to  be  no  lessening  to  their  difficul- 
ties.   The  noose    is    being  draws 

tighter  all  of  the  time. 

"This  is  not  a  tirade  against  tne 
Horticultural  Commissioners  or  any 
other  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
vent as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  the 
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dissemination  of  insect  pests,  but 
rather  a  plea  to  exercise  more  discre- 
lion  in  such  cases  where  a  pest  is 
found  on  a  nurseryman's  trees_  which 
may  be  as  common  in  the  particular 
locality  to  which  they  have  been 
shipped  as  a  housefly. 

A   Nurseryman's  Qualifications. 

"Unlike  any  other  business,  the 
personal  equation  is  an  important 
factor  ia  raising  nursery  stock.  There 
are  few  lines  of  business  where  a 
man  must  get  so  close  to  nature,  and 
where  it  is  demanded  of  him  that  he 
combine  within  his  repertoire  that  of 
being  a  grower,  historian,  and  sales 
manager.  He  must  find  suitable 
ground  to  grow  his  trees.  He  must 
exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
seed.  If  he  imports  any  seedlings, 
it  is  up  to  him  to  free  them  of  in- 
sect pests  by  fumigating  and  dipping. 
He  must  scour  the  country  during 
the  summer  months  to  secure  buds 
of  the  many  varieties  of  trees  he 
grows.  He  must  keep  a  careful  rec- 
ord, both  in  a  book  and  by  staking 
of  his  nursery  rows.  When  he  gets 
ready  to  deliver  his  stock  to  his 
customers,  his  ability  as  a  historian 
must  come  into  play  because  he 
must  give  accurate  information  as  to 
where  the  trees  he  ships  were  grown. 
And  then  he  must  sell  the  trees.  If 
he  endeavors  to  recommend  a  variety 
of  fruit  tree  which  does  not  happen 
to  be  in  demand  that  particular  sea- 
son, he  is  liable  to  be  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  persuade  customers  to 
plant  something  which  would  prove 
to  be  a  detriment  rather  than  a  bene- 
fit. 

Xiirs«ryraen  Are  ia  a  Class  by  Them- 
selves. 

"There  is  no  business,  and  I  bar 
none,  in  which  greater  risks  are  in- 
curred. Just  to  illustrate,  during 
the  past  season  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  apricots  and  almonds  were 
destroyed  because  of  the  lack  of  de- 
mand. I  venture  to  say  that  next 
season,  the  demand  will  exceed  the 
supply.  Nurserymen  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves  and  they  are  deserving 
when  all  of  the  risks  they  incur  are 
taken  into  account  to  more  consid- 
eration than  is  usually  accorded  to 
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them.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  their  stock  should  not  be 
inspected  both  at  the  point  of  origin 
and  destination.  I  do  want,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  plea  for  greater  leni- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  commission- 
ers to  clean  up  infested  stock,  if  it 
is  practical  to  do  so,  providing  the 
nurseryman  is  willing  to  bear  the 
cost  of  doing  the  work. 

"It  is  a  nurseryman's  duty  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  send  out  clean 
stock  and  in  order  to  bring  this 
about  there  should  be  closer  co-op- 
eration between  him  and  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  diminution  in  pests, 
but  an  increase,  which  will  keep  pace 
with  our  horticultural  development. 
With  this  fact  facing  us,  why  not  in 
every  possible  manner  co-operate 
with  our  quarantine  guardians  and 
clean  up  nursery  stock  during  the 
height  of  the  growing  season? 

Co-operation  with  County  Officers. 
There  is  not  a  nursery  in  this 
State  growing  any  great  variety  of 
stock  which  has  not  some  pests  or 
disease  to  contend  with.  Nursery- 
men must  understand  once  for  all 
that  they  are  not  going  to  accomplish 
anything  by  abusing  the  men  who 
have  been  selected  to  enforce  our 
quarantine  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  Horticultural  Commissioners 
should  exercise  more  forbearance 
than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
and  they  should  not  condemn  any 
nursery  stock  if  it  is  practical  to 
clean  it  up. 

"The  nurserymen  of  California  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  National 
Quarantine  Law  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect shortly.  The  men  connected 
with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
should  be  praised  for  their  foresight 
rather  than  condemned  for  putting 
into  effect  a  law  which  is  going  to  be 
of  such  lasting  benefit  to  every 
branch  of  horticulture  in  the  United 
States. 

"According  to  my  idea,  this  measure 
should  have  been  put  into  effect 
years  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  give  figures  on  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  would  have  been  saved 
to  this  country  had  we  had  such  a  law 
30  years  ago,  for  the  word  'millions' 
would  merely  be  beggared  by  any 
estimate  I  might  make  in  referring 
to  the  innumerable  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  introduced  from  foreign 
shores,  which  have  been  so  detrimen- 
tal to  the  great  horticultural  and  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  this  country. 

"It  is  true  that  some  sections  of  the 
United  States  may  derive  benefits 
which  may  not  be  shared  by  others. 
Even  if  this  is  the  case  the  narrow 
view  of  the  matter  should  be  set 
aside  and  the  broad  issue  should  and 
must  have  our  first  consideration. 

"There  should  be  no  such  a  word 
in  our  language  as  'Can't.'  I  con- 
tend that  we  have  the  climate<  the 
soil,  and  the  brains  to  grow  any  va- 
riety of  plant  and  fruit  tree  that  is 
grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
regardless  of  what  any  one  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  spring  to  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board  and  ex- 
ercise every  means  in  our  power  to 
support  and  uphold  them  in  enforc- 
ing this  law  which  has  such  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  advancement 
of  our  business  and  of  horticulture  in 
general." 

The  Federal  Quarantine  order 
No.  37,  was  approved  by  the  meeting 
on  a  vote.  Leonard  Coates  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  committee  to  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  growers  in 
favor  of  deciduous  fruit  Experiment 
Stations — part  of  which  experiments 
should  be  the  trying  out  of  deciduous 
fruit  stocks  and  varieties  and  this 
was  acted  upon  and  approved. 
Bud  Selection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dis- 
cussions was  on  bud  selection  led  by 
Professor  Shamel  and  extended  by 
many  men  present.  Thougn  this  mat- 
ter will  come  under  a  separate  ar- 
ticle, we  should  say  here  that  it  was 
decided  that  bud  variations  should 
be  used  to  improve  existing  varieties 
rather  than  to  evolve  new  types. 
Growers  and  nurserymen  are  all  very 
much  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of 
bud  selection. 

A  record  is  kept  of  whence  the 
buds  are  taken.  A  get-together 
meeting  of  the  nurserymen  and  Hor- 


ticultural Commissioners  had  a  full 
attendance  and  the  working  of  Fed- 
eral Quarantine  Law  was  expounded 
to  the  assembly  by  C.  L.  Marlatt, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Horticultur- 
al Board  ,who  had  come  from  Wash- 
ington to  address  the  conventions. 


The  Nurserymen's  Convention  was 
still  in  session  when  this  was  dis- 
patched. The  members  are  very 
much  alive  to  their  necessity  for 
making  and  maintaining  a  strong  or- 
ganization similar  to  those  of  all 
other  great  industries. 


Figured  from  Any  Angle 

DOLLARS-and-cents  —  time  —  trouble  —  toil. 
Four  mighty  important  angles,  you'll  admit. 
The  four  cardinal  points  of  your  success  com- 
pass in  harvesting  your  grain. 

A  McCormick  or  Deering  Combine  saves  at  least 
10  cents  on  every  bushel;;  is  fast  and  thorough,  har- 
vesting from  15  to  20  acres  per  day;  strongly  built 
to  withstand  roughest  usage;  two  men  can  handle 
the  entire  operation;  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  farm; 
operates  by  horse  or  tractor  power. 

Thesi  combines,  or  harvester-threshers,  do  in  one  swift 
operation  what,  by  any  other  method,  requires  expensive 
and  time-killing  roundabout  ways.  You  want  your  grain 
harvested  quickly,  threshed  and  cleaned  completely,  and 
sacked — all  without  waste. 

A  Deering  or  McCormick  Harvester-Thresher  fills  this 
want.   It  does  all  these  things  for  you  and  does  them  well. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  he  will  point  out  a  hundred  rea- 
sons why  these  machines  save  you  money;  or  write  ns 
and  we  will  send  you  full  information. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machines 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attach  ments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

k  Billings,  Mont.  Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Moat. 
t         Lot  Anceles.  Cat         Portland,  Ore_.     .    Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Spokane.  Wash. 


i  bert y  Beet  Topper 

BEETS  PULLED 
AND  TOPPED  IN 
ONE  OPERATION 


THE  Liberty  beet  topper  answers  a  long-felt  demand. 
It  is  simple  to  operate. 
By  test  it  tops  better  than  hand  topping. 
Is  efficient  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and  soil. 
Accurately  tops  high  and  low  beets  as  well  as  large  and  small 
ones  without  clogging. 

Attached  to  any  riding  beet  digger  or  lifter,  requires  no  extra 
horsepower. 

Can  also  be  attached  to  riding  cultivator  and  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  rows  topped  at  one  time. 
In  saving  more  than  a  ton  of  beets  per  acre  over  hand  topping, 
the  Liberty  Beet  Topper  pays  for  Itself  from  ap- 
proximately the  first  ten  acres  of  topping. 
|  Built  of  best  materials;  is  durable;  guaranteed 
against  defect. 

I    Send  for  our  Illustrated  free  Booklet,  describ- 


ing fully  the  merits  of  the  Liberty  E>eet  Topper. 
A  card  today  will  bring  It. 

LIBERTY  BEET  TOPPER  CO. 


202  Dooly  Bldg.. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacitlc  Rural  Press.] 


I 


Prunes  Light  on  Grarensteins. 

A  large  grower  in  the  Sebastopol 
district  told  us  that  he  tops  his  Gra- 
venstein  apple  trees  only  once  in  four 
or  five  years — just  to  keep  them  in 
shape.  Otherwise  he  says  they  go 
making  wood  growth  (if  pruned 
every  year)  and  yield  very  little  fruit. 
Pear  Growers  Met  by  Canners. 

Pear  growers  who  are  members  of 
the  association  are  to  get  the  same 
terms  as  last  year  on  long-term  con- 
tracts it  has  been  decided.  This  is  a 
$10  a  ton  advance  to  not  exceed  $47.50 
a  ton.  Thus,  if  these  contracts  call 
for  $35  the  price  is  raised  to  $45.  If 
the  contract  is  written  for  $40  the  ad- 
vance will  only  be  to  $47.50. 
M»ney  in  Olives. 

P.  Boyer  of  Oakdale  (Stanislaus 
County)  says  there  is  good  money  in 
olives.  From  three  acres  of  full  bear- 
ing trees  he  sold  $1200  worth  of  olives 
for  pickling.  He  believes  in  deep 
plowing  and  thorough  cultivation,  and 
uses  as  much  fertilizer  as  he  can  get 
near  at  hand.  Manure  beats  them  all, 
he  says. 

Trays  for  Saisins. 

Don't  let  us  forget  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  raisins  were  lost  last  year 
by  using  paper.  It  is  a  good  time 
after  the  early  cultivation,  sulphur- 
ing, irrigation,  suckering  and  tying 
have  been  done  to  buy  that  tray  ma- 
terial and  make  it  up  in  good  time 
for  the  crop.  All  practical  fruit  men 
have  decided  that  it  is  better  to  have 
too  many  trays  than  to  be  shy  at  crop 
time. 

Large  Crops  of  PInms. 

At  the  Hunt  Bros,  orchards  at  Lin- 
den we  saw  the  largest  crops  of 
plums  we  have  seen — Jeffersons  and 
Reine  Claudes.  The  latter  is  a  new 
variety  of  gage  and  is  a  "comer,"  both 
from  the  growers'  and  canners'  point 
of  view.  It  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer, meat  of  fine  quality,  fruit  of 
good  shape  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
evenness  in  size  even  under  a  heavy 
yield. 

Highway  Bonds  Carry. 

All  the  counties  voting  highway 
bonds  seem  to  be  carrying  them  with 
a  whoop.  Fresno  County  bonds  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  seven  to  one.  At 
Coalinga  the  voting  was  3,422  for  and 
11  against  the  bonds,  according  to 
Ben  Blow  of  the  Highway  Commission. 
He  did  not  say  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  11  but  he  was  sorry  for  them. 
Anybody  could  see  that.  Now  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  matching  pen- 
nies with  us  is  a  good  time  to  get  in — 
while  the  getting  is  good. 
Trapping  Codling  Moth  Larvae. 

Bands  of  sacking  or  rags  set  round 
the  trunks  of  apple  trees  with  thumb 
tacks  about  the  first  of  June  will  trap 
a  lot  of  codling  moth  worms  if  there 
be  many  about.  These  should  be 
steamed  or  the  worms  destroyed  every 
ten  days  till  the  apples  are  picked. 
The  burlap  bands  should  be  of  three 
thicknesses  and  about  five  inches 
wide.  This  is  according  to  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  Geo.  P.  Weldon, 
Chief  Deputy  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Horticulture. 

Tertical,  Pointed  Orchard  Props. 

"Propping  orchard  trees  is  a  cheer- 
ful business,"  remarked  E.  A.  Duni- 
pace  of  the  Paicines  Orchards  in  San 
Benito  County.  He  was  referring  to 
his  system  of  putting  a  sharp  lower 
end  on  the  props  and  setting  them 
vertical.  An  ordinary  notch  is  used 
in  the  upper  end.  Many  a  fruit  tree 
loses  a  branch  or  two  because  its 
props  are  set  slanting  and  without 
being  pointed.   Swaying  of  the  branch 


causes  the  prop  to  "walk"  out  from 
under.    The   Paicines   orchards  re- 
quire propping  this  season. 
Cost  of  Disking. 

We  find  that  custom  men  are  charg- 
ing $1.50  an  acre  for  double  disking 
an  orchard  in  heavy  ground  and 
should  do  a  fine  job  for  the  money. 
At  present  prices  of  labor  this  seems 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  power  ma- 
chines make  short  work  of  the  culti- 
vation and  thereby  save  much  mois- 
ture. In  small  orchards  one  finds  the 
owner  with  his  team  following  the 
work  of  the  power  disk  with  a  harrow 
or  clod  smasher  and  making  very 
pretty  work.  The  custom  machine 
men  will  surely  increase  and  get  con- 
tract work  by  the  year. 
Kings  County  to  Have  Its  Own  Label. 

Kings  County  raisins,  packed  in 
Kings  County  by  the  Associated  Rai- 
sin Company  will  bear  labels  on  each 
package  marked  "Packed  in  Kings 
County."  This  follows  a  request  made 
by  the  Hanford  Board  of  Trade.  We 
have  heard  the  desire  expressed  by 
prune  men  to  have  their  own  counties 
accorded  similar  treatment  and  the 
request  is  a  fair  one.  We  all  think 
our  fruit  is  just  a  little  better  than 
the  other  fellow's — it  is  only  natural. 
And  the  name  of  our  county  on  the 
package  puts  it  "on  the  map"  to  good 
advantage. 

Fnture  of  Figs  and  High  Prices. 

J.  C.  Forkner,  President  of  the  Fig 
Growers'  Association,  perceives  a 
menace  to  the  fig  industry  in  the  mar- 
keting of  figs  at  unwarrantable  prices 
as  tending  to  reduce  consumption  in- 
stead of  building  up  a  popular  de- 
mand and  appetite  for  them.  When 
the  industry  is  thoroughly  organized 
and  stable;  when  standardization  of 
grades  have  been  definitely  estab- 
lished and  suitable  factories  built  up 
for  the  use  of  small  stuff  in  by-prod- 
ucts, then  figs  will  automatically  find 
their  value  relative  with  other  dried 
fruits  and  we  need  fear  no  competi- 
tion. 

Berry  Prices  at  Sebastopol. 

The  following  (cannery)  prices  are 
being  paid  by  H.  A.  Baker  Co.  at  Se- 
bastopol for  berries  for  freezing:  $120 
a  ton  for  Logans ;  $90  for  Blacks ;  $200 
for  strawberries  and  $220  for  rasp- 
berries. All  berries  in  this  section 
look  fine  at  this  date  (May  14)  with  a 
heavy  set  of  bloom  and  the  soil  in 
good  shape.  If  no  hot  weather  dam- 
age occurs  at  harvest  time  the  crop 
will  certainly  be  heavier  than  last 
year  at  Sebastopol — even  half  a  ton 
more  in  bush  berries  is  suggested.  W. 
A.  Batten  on  the  Bodega  Road  has 
about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  Logans 
which  should  go  over  four  tons  to  the 
acre.  Sebastopol  berry  growers  have 
a  bright  outlook  for  the  season. 
State  Pear  Crop  Most  Promising. 

This  is  a  pear  year  and  the  promise 
of  a  crop  is  good  all  over  the  State. 
In  Nevada  the  crop  is  clean  but  not 
very  heavy.  Almost  everywhere  the 
fruit  is  free  from  scab  owing  to  chiefly 
to  the  care  taken  in  spraying.  We 
have  seen  some  very  heavy  settings 
where  the  drop  has  begun  and  where 
the  June  drop  promises  to  be  consid- 
erable. But  from  present  appearances 
plenty  will  be  left  on,  for  the  fruit  is 
well  distributed.  When  prices  are  so 
good  as  they  are  this  year  the  drop 
appears  larger  than  it  really  is  very 
often.  The  ground  beneath  the  trees 
will  have  to  be  put'  into  very  good 
shape  at  harvest  time — perhaps  a  lit- 
tle straw  mulch  laid  to  catch  those 
that  drop — for  every  windfall  will 
have  value  if  properly  handled  this 
year. 


WALNUTS  PAY,  BUT  VARIETIES  DIFFER. 

While  certain  varieties  of  walnuts  have  proved  most  satisfactory  in 
various  districts,  no  one  variety  can  be  claimed  best  for  the  whole 
State.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  in  each  community,  some  one  could  try 
out  numerous  varieties  before  many  of  any  new  kind  are  extensively 
planted.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Tres  Pinos  district,  revealing  highest 
favor  for  a  variety  but  little  exploited  in  California. 


The 

"Syphon  System" 


INVESTIGATE 

Siphons  adapted  to  Irri- 
gation. Takes  the  water 
over  the  bank.  Designed 
to  displace  gates  or  boxes. 
Quickly  primed.  Easily 
moved.  Take  out  the  water  where  you  want  it.  Divide  the 
stream  or  regulate  the  flow  as  you  like.  Clean  ditches.  No 
gates.  No  leakage.  Compare  the  cost.  Write  us  vour  conditions. 

IRRIGATING-SIPHON  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 
PRACTICAL 


THE  MARDIE 

Fruit  Ladders 

The  superiority  of  our  ladders  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right  design.  HARDIE 
LADDERS  are  made  of  spruce.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  no  lumber  can  be  compared 
with  Oregon  spruce  in  both  strength  and 
light  weight 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  a  uniformly  good  product.  Dealers 
who  handle  the  HARDIE  LADDER  capture 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  reason.  The 
weight  is  about  3  lbs.  per  ft.  Price  45c  per  ft. 
The  Hardie  Booklet  on  request. 

BRANCH  OF 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co., 

on...  :  1«23  Lelghton  Ave.,  Las  \»  Cal. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


WDOPH  PI  I  KM  DC  absolutely  hydraullrallT  and  automatically 
■  VsT%  V-J  V_J  I  I       rUlVIrO   water  bnlanred.     No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  HULL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  well*  10-inch  diameter  and  Dp. 

 Write  for  Bulletins 

140  Beale  St.,  San  Franc-luce,  OaL 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Los  Angeles. 


KROGB  PUMP  4  MACHINERY  CO. 


P Purpose  „  „  sT^Lk     Fittings   and  & 

NEW  New  ■        Valves  Ummm 

Threads  A  ■           ""f,  1^§W         Special  0} 

Coopllng*  Csed  liftings  ■ 

Asphalt  urn  uaeiaa  0ru(,r  4* 

Dipped  aaaaaaal 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIPIC  PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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WETTABLE     SULPHUR  YEESUS 
BEY  SULPHUR. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  May 
10,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  you 
give  a  formula  for  making  sulphur 
paste.  Your  correspondent  complains 
of  the  difficulties  he  encounters  in 
using  dry  sulphur  "on  dewless  morn- 
ings when  we  want  to  use  it,"  because 
of  its  being  always  windy  on  such 
mornings,  and  the  fine  sulphur  gets 
in  the  operator's  eyes. 

Several  years'  experience  and  study 
have  taught  me  the  following  points: 
(1)  The  less  moisture  on  the  trees 
when  the  sulphur  is  applied,  the  bet- 
ter the  sulphur  fumes.  An  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  causes  the  sul- 
phur to  cake  and  retards  fuming  al- 
most entirely,  excepting  in  extremely 
warm  weather.  (2)  The  fine  particles 
of  sulphur  adhere  to  every  part  of  the 
foliage  when  the  trees  are  dry,  and 
this  extremely  fine  sulphur  is  the  part 
that  gets  results.  (3)  One  applica- 
tion will  not  eradicate  spider,  no 
matter  what  is  used.  The  tree  is  in- 
fested with  eggs  as  well  as  spider; 
and,  if  every  spider  were  killed,  the 
eggs  would  continue  to  hatch  over  a 
period  of  from  10  to  14  days,  which 
means  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
trees  under  the  influence  of  an  active 
killing  agent  for  a  period  of  20  days 
in  order  that  the  eggs  may  all  hatch 
amd  the  spider  be  destroyed.  I  have 
found  that  sulphur  loses  its  active 
killing  properties  after  about  6  days' 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
best  results  are  obtained  by  giving 
the  trees  4  treatments  with  fine  dry 
sulphur,  allowing  a  period  of  5  days 
between  treatments.  The  sulphur 
must  be  applied  very  thinly,  but  thor- 
oughly, covering  every  part  of  the 
tree  surface.  It  will  require  about  8 
lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre  on  average 
trees — some  more,  some  less — and 
one  man  with  a  good  machine  will  do 
from  10  to  20  acres  per  day.  One  of 
the  worst  mistakes  of  the  past  has 
been  the  application  of  too  much  sul- 
phur. (4)  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
all  around  the  tree  if  you  have  a  good 
machine.  The  sulphur  cloud  will 
completely  envelope  the  tree  and 
cover  every  part  of  the  surface.  Dry 
sulphur  is  effective  if  properly  ap- 
plied. The  secret  lies  in  light,  but 
thorough  dusting,  with  very  fine  sul- 
phur, applied  at  intervals  of  5  and  6 
days — John  S.  Davis,  Los  Angeles. 


I  THE   CALIFORNIA  PEACH  GROW- 
ERS IN  THE  MOVIES. 


This  association  has  completed  a 
Ireel  of  moving  pictures  showing  every 
(phase  of  the  peach  industry,  which 
fwill  be  exhibited  as  an  educational 
land  advertising  medium  all  over  the 
[country.  This  film,  which  has  only 
{recently  been  completed,  is  the  result 
J  of  nearly  two  years  of  work  and  is 
(the  result  of  co-operative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  association,  the  State  and 
jCdunty  Horticultural  Commissioners, 
•experts  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
jfornia  and  a  number  of  practical  or- 
ichardists  throughout  the  State.  By 
(setting  forth  on  the  screen  the  most 
•successful  orchards,  farmers  in  other 
|  sections  are  able  to  see  from  their 
theater  seats  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  budding,  pruning,  supporting, 
(thinning  and  methods  of  harvesting 
iches  under  varying  conditions.  To 
(see  is  to  be  convinced.  Also  they  will 
»see  on  the  screen  the  various  pests 
land  diseases  which  the  peach  grower 
|jhas  to  combat  and  the  methods  of 
lealing  with  them. 

The  whole  system  of  curing,  grading 
land  packing  of  this  fruit  in  the  most 
Isanitary  manner  possible  will  be  of 
Ithe  greatest  interest  to  the  consuming 
jpublic.  It  is  by  co-operative  methods 
Ithat  the  great  dried  peach  industry 
pas  been  enabled  to  increase  its  mar- 
kets by  such  advertising  as  this  and 
[other  equally  serviceable  attractions. 
BFor  the  peach  acreage  is  increasing 
J  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  new  mar- 
kets are  being  continually  sought  and 
[established  by  the  association.  Over 
h.000  peach  growers  are  members. 


During  April  Harry  H.  Ladd,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  San  Joaquin 
1  County,  inspected  478  cars  of  potatoes 
of  which  25  were  condemned,  being 
| infected  with  eel -worm — a  grave  men- 
ice  to  this  great  industry- 


QUICKLAND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

TRUCK  Gardeners  find  the  Nash 
rear  drive  trucks  economical 
and  reliable  hauling  units  for  bring- 
ing their  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
market.  Quick  transportation  is 
necessary  in  handling  this  perish- 
able produce  and  Nash  equipment 
supplies  it. 


With  pneumatic  tires  furnished  at  additional 
cost,  either  of  these  units  can  make  up  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  their  smooth  running 
motors  bring  the  goods  to  their  destination  as 
fresh  and  sound  as  when  they  were  loaded. 


PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 


Nash  Qnad  Chassis,  $3600 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 


MEMBERS 


> 


Earl  Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  *  Son 
F.  B.  McKevitt  Co. 
Newcastle  Frnlt  Co. 
Pacific  Fruit  Exchange. 
Penryn  Frnlt  Co. 
Pioneer  Frnlt  Company 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

CHAS.  E.  YIBDEN,  General  Mamager. 


Placer  Co.  Monntaln  Fruit  Co. 
Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Vacavllle  Fruit  Co. 
Western  Fruit  Co. 
W.  1.  Wilson  &  Son 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Sacramento,  California 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Las  Angelea,  California 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

Peach  growers  in  Sutter  County  are 
busy  thinning  the  heaviest  crop  in 
history. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange 
states  that  Newcastle,  Placer  County 
shipped  the  first  box  of  peaches  this 
season. 

To  the  first  of  the  month,  Tehama 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner  G. 
H.  Flournoy  estimated  all  kinds  of 
fruit  in  perfect  condition  for  a  full 
crop. 

A  large  vineyard  in  Dinuba,  planted 
to  Muscats,  Malagas  and  8hompsons 
was  purchased  from  J.  A.  Larson  by 
K.  K.  Isaak  for  $33,000  cash,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1,100  per  acre. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Onstott  of  Sutter  County 
reports  an  excellent  crop  of  apples 
and  Thompsons'  seedless  grapes.  Mrs. 
Onstott  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Press  for  over  thirty  years. 

As  high  as  $110  per  ton  f.o.b.  can- 
nery, was  recently  refused  by  a  peach 
grower  at  San  Jose  for  his  Tuscan 
cling  peaches.  Last  year  $70  per  ton 
was  the  highest  price  offered. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
Harry  Ladd,  reports  that  the  decidu- 
ous fruit  crop  around  Lodi  will  be  100 
per  cent  Other  fruits  also  promise 
tremendous  yields,  and  growers  are 
jubilant. 

Tulare  orange  growers  are  reported 
to  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  a 
recent  thunderstorm  as  the  rain  prac- 
tically eliminated  the  orange  thrips 
which  usually  cause  injury  to  the 
fruit. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors 
report  that  on  May  20,  two  boxes  of 
apricots  and  five  of  peaches  were 
shipped  from  Vaccaville  to  the  East, 
making  Solano  County  the  first  to  ship 
from  California. 

Many  of  the  Santa  Barbara  walnut 
growers  are  competing  for  the  10,000 
prize  offered  by  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association.  One  rancher  at 
Lorapoc,  is  reported  to  have  turned  in 
a  device,  that  will  place  its  brand  upon 
every  walnut  in  the  pack. 

C.  W.  Clough,  of  San  Jose,  has  pur- 
chased 750  acres  (comprising  the  Oak- 
dale  Colony)  from  L.  Hickock,  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  an  almond  or- 
chard. Later  he  anticipates  selling 
this  land  in  20-acre  tracts. 

Approximately  12,000  acres  of  vine- 
yard in  the  San  Joaquin  VaVlley  have 
been  sold  as  a  result  of  prohibition. 
The  price  per  acre  range  from  $500, 
to  $1,000.  The  largest  sale  was  that 
of  the  Great  Western  Vineyard  of 
Reedley,  containing  3,700  acres,  at  a 
price  of  $1,300,000. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
between  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration by  which  the  U.  S. 
authorities  will  grant  permits  for  im- 
mediate export  to  Northern  European 
neutral  of  Canadian  grain  through 
United  States  ports. 

Orchardists  who  have  used  the  new 
spray  gun  find  it  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  long-pole  method.  The 
"gun"  is  a  short  pipe-like  apparatus 
used  in  connection  with  a  power- 
driven  pump.  The  operator  stands 
an  the  ground  and  is  able  to  throw 
a  fine  spray  into  the  tops  of  tall  trees. 

A  horticultural  museum  of  varieties 
of  fruit  and  flowers  imported  from 
many  foreign  countries  may  be  seen 
growing  on  the  ranch  of  J.  K.  Schick 
at  Proberta,  Tehama  County.  One  of 
the  trees  is  a  four-year  almond,  four 
inches  through  the  trunk  and  loaded 
with  nuts  Its  peculiarity  is  that  the 
blossoms  hang  downward  and  are 
thus  better  protected. 

A  large  meeting  of  bean  growers 
convened  at  Turlock  on  May  3  to  dis- 
cuss the  low  prices  for  beans  and 
ways  and  means  to  obtain  relief.  Fig- 
ures produced  by  growers  show  that 
while  beans  are  selling  at  5  cents  a 
pound  it  costs  from  7  to  9  cents  to 
produce  them  last  year.  The  average 
production  last  year  for  California 
was  8  sacks  an  acre.  The  bulk  of  the 
bean  crop  is  said  to  be  still  on  the 
growers'  hands. 

Horticultural  inspectors  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  Florin  straw- 
berry growers  this  season.  The  north 
wind  ripened  berries  too  fast,  and 


having  been  irrigated,  they  quickly 
became  soft  This  condition  was  ag- 
gravated by  many  growers  who  held 
their  fruit  all  night  after  packing 
and  before  delivery  for  shipment.  One 
day  353  crates  had  to  be  thrown  out. 
Shipments  May  11  totaled  8,000  crates. 

A  dispatch  in  the  daily  papers  tells 
of  a  patriotic  act  by  Geo.  C.  Roeding, 
of  Fresno,  that  all  who  know  him  will 
readily  credit  him  with  doing.  The 
dispatch  states  that  Mr.  Roeding  has 
just  refused  $50,000  as  his  commission 
for  the  purchase  of  nut  shells  and 
fruit  pits,  used  during  the  war  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  masks  for  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  He  contracted  with  the 
government  to  purchase  pits  for  $12.50 
a  ton,  and  later  managed  to  corner 
this  market  at  a  price  of  $6  a  ton. 
The  remaining  $6.50  a  ton  he  has  re- 
fused to  accept  from  the  government 
for  purely  patriotic  reasons.  Secret- 
ary of  War  Baker  has  written  Roeding 
thanking  him  for  his  efforts  and  laud- 
ing his  patriotism. 


I  nilinit  Unit  i  build 

THE  BEST  ORCHARD  TRUCK  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how. 
AGENT  FOR  DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 
Motor  Truck  Bodies  Built  to  Order. 

M.  BROEDEL,  "      "r  <*u  San  Jose,  Cal. 


How  The  "Test  Special"  Is  Made 


riles  cot  apart  to 
<*how  construction. 


Each  ply  woven  of  high 
grade  cotton   duck.  All 
plies      vulcanized  with 
Rubber  Friction. 


There  are  So  Many 
Kinds  of  Belts 

on  the  market  today  that  the  average  Belt  user 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  kind  to  buy.  In  a  way 
they  all  look  alike  to  him  and  he  does  not  know 
the  difference,  even  though  he  has  given  them  all 
a  trial.  He  is  continually  buying  new  belting  and 
having  numerous  shut-downs  with  heavy  losses. 

The  one  remedy  is  to  purchase  a  belt  that  yon 
know.  One  that  is  made  Right;  one  that  you  can 
depend  upon. 

Test  Your  Belting 

Don't  invest  money  in  Belts  at  random.  Test 
them.  See  for  yourself  the  one  with  the  greater 
merit  Seeing  is  believing  and  if  a  belt  stands 
your  every  test,  you  know  you  have  a  good  one. 
One  good  way  to  test  belts  is  to  cut  a  one-inch 
strip  from  end,  then  cut  off  one  round  edge  (See 
illustration).  Separate  plies  with  knife,  then 
grasp  plies,  one  in  either  hand,  and  pull.  The 
belt  that  pulls  apart  easily  is  not  worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

Examine  the  cotton  weave.  See  that  it  is  of 
long,  fine  fibre.  See  that  it  is  tightly  woven, 
strong  and  elastic. 

See  for  yourself.  Don't  buy  a  belt  that  you 
don't  know  is  right  Don't  buy  a  belt  that  can't 
stand  your  test. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME    OFFICE:     NEW    YORK  CITY. 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 


Our  name  and  (ruar- 
antee  on  every  belt. 


FrlcUon  Surface. 
Top  and  bottom. 


Test  Special  Belts 

Examine  a  Test  Special.  Examine  the  cotton 
Duck,  the  weave,  the  Rubber  Friction.  Test  it 
Note  its  strength,  its  elasticity  and  flexibility.  See 
the  manner  in  which  edges  are  protected.  Then 
read  our  guarantee.  Guaranteed  never  to  sep- 
arate in  plies  and  to  give  long  and  continual  ser- 
vice. We  refer  you  to  any  of  our  thousands  of 
customers.  You  can't  go  wrong  in  buying  a  belt 
you  know.    Find  out  about  the  TEST  SPECIAL. 

Are  You  Having  Trouble? 

We  are  experts  on  belting.  No  matter  what 
your  trouble  is,  write  us.  Our  engineers  will  fix 
you  up.    They  will  tell  you  what's  wrong. 


Mail  this  coupon 


N.  Y.  BEI/TING  &  PACKIM.  <  (>.. 
019  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  samples  of  the 
belting  you  guarantee  for  my  special  use  and 

quote   prices   delivered  at  

  Station 


Kind  of  Motor  

H.  P.  of  Motor  

Diameter  of  driving  pulley. 
Diameter  of  driven  pulley. . . 
Revolutions  per  minute 
Distance  between  pulleys  .  . 

Kind  of  machinery   

Dealer's  name   

Name   „.,... 

Address   
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FARM  OWNERS'  AND 
OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION. 


State  Organization  Committee:  Albert  Lind- 

Jey.  chairman ;  J.  M.  Bigger.  W.  Q.  Wright, 
Edward  Powers,  Fred  H.  Rindge,  I.  L.  Borden. 
S.  A.  8kearer,  Anion  Swank,  W  C.  Ferguson, 
J.  T.  Longford,  and  6.  C.  Woodworth. 


For  Citizenship  and  Property. 

The  purpose  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  Association  is  the  fed- 
eration of  all  classes  of  agriculture. 
The  interests  of  all  classes  of  farming 
are  to  seek  and  secure  in  the  world 
of  affairs  that  recognition  and  protec- 
tion which  have  been  achieved  by  in- 
dustrial and  business  organizations. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution 
reads:  "In  order  to  combat  further 
encroachments  upon  the  property 
rights  and  interest  of  the  farmer  and 
to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  the 
right  of  citizenship  and  representa- 
tion by  seditious  and  disloyal  elements 
in  our  commonwealth,  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Oper- 
ators' National  Association,  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  agriculture, 
bind  ourselves  together  to  gain  that 
strength  which  comes  from  a  compact, 
representative  organization,  that  we 
may  bring  that  protection  to  the  busi- 
ness and  citizenship  of  the  farmers 
of  this  county  which  the  magnitude  of 
their  interests  and  their  importance 
to  the  nation  demands. 
It  is  a  Business  Organization. 

This  is  not  a  political  movement;  it 
is  not  a  farm  marketing  organization; 
it  is  not  dealing  with  special  agricul- 
tural educational  work.  The  Associa- 
tion is  organized  on  a  strictly  business 
plan.  It  will  authoritatively  speak 
for  the  farmer  on  legislative  ques- 
tions affecting  his  interests.  It  will 
seek  to  provide  through  general  co-op- 
eration for  the  prompt  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products.  It  will 
bring  united  support  to  the  specialized 
agricultural  organizations.  The  Asso- 
ciation will  be  a  clearing-house  for 
all  classes  of  agriculture  through 
which  each  can  have  the  backing  of 
all. 

Farming  Is  a  Business. 

"There  are  many  efficient  special 
vigauizations  which  are  operated  by 
the  fa.  ier  in  intensifying,  increasing, 
and  pn.*ecting  his  production.  There 
is  no  general  organization  to  speak 
for  the  farmers'  investment  or  to  de- 
fend his  right  to  just  consideration  of 
his  principal  (investment),  or  to  assure 
a  speedy  market  a^d  reasonable  divi- 
dends (crop  prices)  when  his  prod- 
ucts are  harvested  a*  t  sold.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  exploitation  of  the  far- 
mer by  naturally  selfish  non-agricul- 
tural interests  must  be  checked  if  ag- 
riculture, the  basic  industry,  is  to  be 
stabilized;  and  finding  in  broad  organ- 
ization the  only  available  means,  a 
number  of  representative  farmers  of 
San  Joaquin  county  determined  to 
launch  this  movement.  Its  appeal 
has  met  quick  response.  The  Associa- 
tion is  to  become  state  and  nation 
wide.  The  work  of  extension  is  being 
carried  forward  by  the  aid  of  practical 
farmers  in  the  several  counties.  The 
membership  dues  are  based  on  the 
acreage  coming  under  the  Associa- 
tion's protection.  In  San  Joaquin 
county  more  than  100,000  acres  were 
signed  before  the  movement  was  re- 
leased for  state-wide  organization. 
The  Association's  chairman  and  di- 
rectors pledged  their  faith  in  the  ini- 
tial work  and  finance,  and  their  plan 
and  work  have  been  fully  certified  by 
farmers  from  other  counties  who  made 
close  personal  investigation." 
Stanislaus  Organizing. 

At  a  meeting  held  May  22  in  Mo- 
desto for  a  preliminary  organization 
of  a  Stanislaus  unit  of  the  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  National  As- 
sociation, more  than  fifty  well  known 
farmers  were  in  attendance.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  J.  M.  Big- 
ger, vice-chairman  of  the  State  Or- 
ganization Committee,  John  P.  Irish, 
Jr.,  and  several  Stanislaus  men. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  organ- 
ize a  unit  forthwith. 

The  following  five  directors  at  large 
were  elected:  J.  F.  Stewart  of  Crow's 
Landing,  Frank  B.  Lord  of  Modesto, 
J.  O.  Davis  of  Modesto,  J.  W.  Scott  of 
Ceres,  and  Frank  Cox  of  Westley. 

Each  of  these  five  men  hope  to  se- 
cure five  men,  apportioned  to  ten  dis- 


tricts in  the  county,  and  they  in  turn 
will  sign  up  the  membership  neces- 
sary for  securing  a  charter.  The 
Stanislaus  farmers  are  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  held  another  meeting  Sat- 
urday at  which  substantial  progress 
was  reported. 
The  Lockeford  Picnic. 

At  the  big  inter-county  picnic  of 
farmers  held  at  Lockeford,  May  23, 
12,000  people  were  present.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  1600  automo- 
biles on  the  grounds  during  the  day, 
and  most  of  them  belonged  to  farmers. 
J.  J.  McDonald  of  Santa  Clara  made 
an  address  to  the  farmers  on  organiz- 
ation work.  Albert  Lindley,  chairman 
of  the  State  Organization  Committee 
of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
Association,  spoke  on  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  Sam'l  M.  Shortridge  de- 
livered an  eloquent  patriotic  address. 


THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  POLICY 
AND  PLAN. 


Growing  support  and  co-operation 
from  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  is  being  shown  in  the 
National  Highway  Policy.  To  date  720 
organizations  have  endorsed  the  Chi- 
cago Highway  Resolution  calling  for 
the  National  Highway  Policy  and  Plan 
as  set  forth  in  the  Townsend  Bill. 
These  organizations  have  assured  the 
Highway  Industries'  Association  of 
their  hearty  support  of  the  necessary 
legislation.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
is  represented  in  the  following  list: 
393  Commercial  Organizations,  62 
Traveller's  Protective  Associations,  27 
National  Trade  organizations,  76  Unit- 
ed Commercial  Travellers,  72  Rotary 
Clubs,  10  Transcontinental  Highway 
Associations,  37  State  and  County 
Good  Roads  Organizations. 

Of  the  above  organizations,  238  have 
already  apointed  Good  Roads  Com- 
mittees to  co-operate  directly  with  the 
Highway  Industries'  Association  in  its 
work  for  better  highways,  both  Na- 
tional  and  State. 


GEORGE  P.  WELDON  RESIGNS. 


We  regret  to  record  the  resigna- 
tion of  George  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Dep- 
uty of  the  State  Commission  of  Hor- 
ticulture, whose  services  for  the  State 
have  extended  over  many  years.  His 
going  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
Commission.  He  leaves  to  head  a  de- 
ciduous fruit  enterprise  at  Ontario 
(San  Bernardino  county)  and  will  also 
have  charge  of  the  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Chaffey  Union  High  School 
Junior  College.  Mr.  Weldon's  practi- 
cal field  experience  in  deciduous 
fruits,  from  the  nursery  to  the  fin- 
ished package  of  fruit,  is  perhaps  as 
wide  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  State. 
Our  best  wishes  follow  him. 


Full-fledged,  vigorous,  and  joyous 
at  birth  is  the  Santa  Clara  county  Ex- 
position being  held  in  San  Jose,  May 
24  to  31.  The  event  opened  on  the 
first  Prune  and  Apricot  Day  ever  cele- 
brated. A  tremendous  parade  featur- 
ed the  prune  and  apricot  growers,  one 
of  the  many  elaborate  floats  having 
come  from  Visalia.  Prizes  were  offer- 
ed for  the  best  floats  of  several  kinds. 


WHITNEY  9-18 


WITH  TWO  14-IN. 
"OLIVER"  BOTTOMS 

STRONG  POINTS: 

SIMPLICITY — We  have  built  the  WHITNEY  bo  simple  that  any  man  or  boy  with  ordi- 
nary intelligence  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  how  to  operate  it  successfully,  and  how  to 
take  care  of  it  in  just  a  few  hours"  time.  With  more  complicated  tractors  there  is 
always  considerable  time  lost — in  fact,  with  some  of  them  you  lose  time  every  day. 
No  so  with  the  WHITNEY;  it  has  a  simple,  sturdy,  two-cylinder  motor,  a  simple,  power- 
ful transmission,  nothing  complicated,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  nothing  to  wear 
excessively,  nothing  unprotected.  From  the  day  you  get  your  WHITNEY  we  know  that 
you  or  your  boy  or  your  hired  man  wiU  get  good  service  out  of  it. 
ACCESSIBLE — For  all  adjusting  and  repairing  under  adverse  conditions.  Parts  handy  to 
reach — a  very  important  feature. 

SERVICEABLE — Is  readily  driven  about  from  one  job  to  another.  Easy  to  operate. 
Adapted  to  road,  belt  and  draw-bar  work.  Shields  protect  operator  from  dust.  Seat  is 
spring  mounted. 

POWERFCL — Will  pull  two  14-inch  plows;  two  8-foot  binders,  or  5-foot  mowers;  has 
reserve  power  for  belt  or  draw-bar  work.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  tractor  of  the  same 
rating  that  wiU  eitpull  a  WHITNEY.  We  know  positively  that  none  of  them  can  be 
used  more  successfully  on  plowed  ground  or  for  early  spring  work  when  the  ground  is 
full  of  moisture.  There  is  no  excessive  weight  to  pack  the  ground,  and  yet  there  is 
ample  traction.    Develops  9  H.P.  on  draw-bar;  18  H.P.  on  belt. 

DURABLE — Strongly  constructed  and  fully  equipped.  AU  working  parts  enclosed,  which 
enables  it  to  stand  up  under  the  most  severe  field  work. 

SPEED — We  have  learned  in  our  fifteen  years'  experience  that  the  farmers  want  and 
must  have  a  tractor  with  more  than  one  speed.  The  WHITNEY  has  three — the  slow 
speed  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters  for  tough  going  in  difficult  plowing — a  standard 
speed  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  for  ordinary  plowing,  disking,  harrowing,  and 
other  field  work.  When  you're  on  the  road  you  can  hit  up  at  four  miles  an  hour.  Do 
you  know  of  any  other  tractor  that  is  better  equipped  in  the  matter  of  speeds  than  the 
WHITNEY '/ 

ECONOMICAL — Permits  of  the  plowing  of  a  maximum  acreage  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fuel.    Light  draft  saves  fuel. 

LIGHTNESS — The  WHITNEY,  one  of  the  lightest  tractors  built,  develops  the  H.P.  of 
many  heavier  types.  Due  to  its  lightness  it  does  not  pack  the  soil,  and  will  work  on 
marsh  land  as  weU  as  heavier  soils.  The  angle  lugs  insure  good  traction  at  all  times. 
EFFICIENT — The  WHITNEY  is  an  all-'round  tractor;  its  wide-range  of  capabilities 
makes  a  truly  eficient  tractor. 

PACIFIC-WHITNEY  TRACTOR  CORP. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

310-313  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ALLW0RK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 

Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 

Five  Years'  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestions  for 
Tractor  Users  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.    Write  for  them 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box339A,    QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

LEIGH  M.  RAILSBACK,  California  Representative. 
914  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BEARING  HOUSINGS 
Substantial,  Solidly  Cast. 


Notice  the  stremgth  of  the  bearing  housings  on  this 
PELTOJV  pump-heavy,  rigidly  aligned  and  proof 
against  strains  or  overheating. 

Belt  strains  do  not  affect  the  operation  of  PEI.TON 
pumps.  The  large,  solidly  cast  bearing  housings 
guarantee  continuous  cool  running.  The  bearing  lin- 
ings are  of  liberal  area,  amply  lubricated  and  held 
rigidly  In  line.  The  unit  bearing  load  is  reduced,  fur- 
ther Insuring  cool  running.  PELTON  bearing  linings 
may  be  quickly  removed  from  the  housings. 

Your  nearest  PELTON  dealer  will  show  you  more 
about  the  superiority  of  PELTON  pumps. 

Devenney  St  PratherCo..  Waaco. 
Farm  Equipment  Co..  Chlco. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co..  Oroville. 


Red- 


PELTON 


McCormick  Saeltzer  Co 
ding. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville. 

Commercial  Electric  Co., 
Stockton. 

R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced. 

Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno. 

Grldley  Garage  Co.,  Gridley. 

J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 

Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger 


Wise  Hardware  Co..  Modesto. 
D.   Stephenson.  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap.  Eingsburg. 
C.   A.   Hughes.  Ornsi 
A.  I.  Wheeler,  Corning. 
Ulmer    Machinery    Co.,  Por- 
te rvi  lie. 

Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 


California  Mechanical  &  Eloctrlcal  Engineering  Co..  Sacramento 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1VQO  Hnrriton  Street,  San  Francl»c»,  California. 
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COMING! 


MODESTO  JUNE  6th 


SAN  JOSE  JUNE  7th 


Farmers 
Federated  Mass  Convention 

C.  S.  BARRETT, 

President  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  Delegate  to 
Paris  Peace  Conference, 

"THE  PART  THE  FARMERS  TOOK  IN  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE." 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  THOMAS  P.  GORE, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  speak  on 

"FARM  ORGANIZATION  and  GOVERNMENT  PRICE  FIXING." 
GIFFORD  PINCHOT, 

President  of  Pennsylvania  Bnral  Progress  Association, 
will  speak  on 

"THE  FARMERS  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS." 
MILO  D.  CAMPBELL, 

President  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Federation  of  the  United  States, 
will  speak  on 

"THE   DAIRY   FARMER   AND   THE  SHERMAN 
ANTI-TRUST  LAW." 

MAURICE  McAULIFFE, 

President  of  the  Kansas  Farmers'  Union, 
will  speak  on 

"ORGANIZATION  AND  CO-OPERATION  IN  KANSAS." 
JOHN  A.  McSPARRAN, 

Master  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
will  speak  on 

"FEDERATION  OF  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS." 
DR.  W.  J.  SPILLMAN, 

Formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

"FARM  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  COST  OF 
FARM  PRODUCTION." 

A.  A.  ELMORE 

Chairman  "Temple  of  Agriculture"  Committee, 

WILL  EXPLAIN  THE  PLANS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

FARMERS! 

Do  You  Realize  Your  Importance  to  the  Nation? 
Does  the  Nation  Recognize  Your  Importance? 

Should  There  Be  an  International  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture Created  as  a  Part  of  the  League  of  Nations? 

ATTEND  THESE  MEETINGS  AND  HEAR  THESE  QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED  BY  THE  ABLEST  MEN  OF  THE  NATION. 

All  Meetings  Free 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Ej'peciaf/y  for  California  Conditions' ' 


■  Guara 

1  Ask! 
write  \ 

m 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ABNOTT  " 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Staie 
Eleven  different  models.wim  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
RanAing  m  Price  from 
$190.  to  $2175. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 


[|Ofl  ARNOTT  SlCO 

fll       J  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

112  118  So.  Los  AnAetes  St  las  Angeles? 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RI6HT  TIME 

Plant  the  right  Tarlety  lor  your  purpose,  whether  you  are  growing  for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing-  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry- 
See  the  1910  Catalog  of  the 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

«20  SO.  SPRING  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Field  and  Garden  Suggestions. 


Belgium  Thirsty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bel- 
gium must  be  recovering  some  from 
her  hunger.  During  the  week  ending 
May  3  there  was  exported  from  New 
York  City  to  Belgium  1,553,236  pounds 
of  malt.  Do  they  use  this  for  food 
or  drink? 

Wagons  to  Fit  Automobile  Tracks. 

Does  your  wagon  run  in  the  auto- 
mobile tracks  where  roads  happen  to 
be  muddy  or  does  it  run  out  in  the 
soft  mud  or  rough  clods  on  one  side? 
If  it  is  wider  than  standard  automo- 
biles, you  will  frequently  have  heavy 
pulling  and  rough  riding,  where  it 
would  be  smooth  and  easy  if  you 
could  follow  the  tracks.  Wagons  of 
the  proper  width  are  on  the  market. 

More  Water  for  Stanislaus. 

A  $3,000,000  dam  in  the  Tuolumne 
river  above  the  present  La  Grange 
dam  is  proposed  for  the  reclamation 
of  80,000  acres  additional  to  the  336,- 
000  already  in  the  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  irrigation  districts.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  bonds  are  soon  to  be 
voted  on,  the  Modesto  district  propos- 
ing to  issue  $2,000,000  and  Turlock 
the  rest.  This  is  the  "Don  Pedro" 
project. 

Iron  Canyon  Work  Benewed. 

Equipment  is  on  the  ground  for 
additional  borings  and  surveys  at  Iron 
Canyon  for  the  proposed  reservoir  to 
irrigate  225,000  acres  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Valley.  Engineer  H.  J.  Gault 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  and  State 
work  is  establishing  an  office  in  Bed 
Bluff,  which  is  a  few  miles  down  the 
river  from  the  dam  site.  A  report 
covering  146  book  pages  was  made 
after  investigations  in  1914,  which 
showed  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the 
plan  as  well  as  the  nature  of  banks 
and  foundations  for  120  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  canyon. 

Vegetable  Standardization. 

The  principle  of  Standardization,  as 
applied  to  vegetables,  is  new,  and  F.  B. 
Beynard  of  the  California  Vegetable 
Union  believes  that  the  growers  are 
keenly  interested  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  grades  and  grading  rules  at 
the  forthcoming  Biverside  Conven- 
tion (May  26-31).  Prominent  potato 
growers  are  actively  endorsing  the 
new  potato  seed  bill  passed  by  the 
1919  legislature.  Decrease  in  cost  and 
increase  in  quality  is  aimed  at  and 
nothern  vegetable  and  potato  growers 
should  attend  this  great  convention 
in  large  numbers. 

To  the  County  Supervisors. 

There  is  one  thing  not  quite  so  bad 
as  purposely  strewing  broken  glass 
entirely  across  the  road,  and  you  are 
responsible  for  it   Automobilists  are 


your  constituents  and  you  want  auto- 
mobilists to  come  to  your  county  from 
other  parts.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect you  to  keep  the  plank-floored 
bridges  on  your  public  roads  safe  for 
automobiles  to  drive  over.  The  writer 
recently  drove  over  a  bridge  in  Te- 
hama county,  where  a  stiff  spike  n 
the  roadway,  projecting  over  three 
inches,  was  only  one  of  several  in 
that  bridge,  which  would  have  easily 
ripped  our  tires  wide  open.  .Not  many 
miles  from  that  place,  we  saw  other 
automobiles,  whose  drivers  had  not 
watched  for  spikes,  repairing  their 
tires  near  the  ends  of  the  bridges. 
Maybe  there  are  laws  to  prosecute 
supervisors  for  permitting  such  con- 
ditions. 

II.  .1.  Webber  Promoted. 

Of  agricultural  interest  in  the  fac- 
ulty changes  made  by  the  University 
Begents,  May  13,  the  chief  is  the  pro- 
motion of  H.  J.  Webber,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Biverside  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  formerly  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  will  con- 
centrate on  his  college  work  as  Dean. 
Thus  will  all  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
perimental activity  of  the  University, 
both  north  and  south,  be  under  one 
head.  Dr.  Webber  has  proved  remark- 
ably successful  in  this  line.  J.  T. 
Barrett.  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  now 
becomes  its  Acting  Director,  subject 
to  Dr.  Webber  as  the  latter  formerly 
was  to  Dr.  Hunt. 

Money  in  Cabbages. 

Many  farmers  and  gardeners,  when 
considering  different  crops  with  a 
view  to  profits  in  production,  have 
overlooked  the  possibilities  of  profit- 
able returns  from  growing  cabbages. 
At  the  present  time  the  supply,  even 
in  the  city  markets,  is  so  meager  that 
they  are  not  listed  in  market  quota- 
tions, and  the  few  that  may  be  found, 
although  of  exceedingly  poor  quality, 
readily  bring  five  cents,  and  retail  at 
about  ten  cents  per  pound.  Good 
plants  set  at  this  time  of  year  should 
attain  a  weight  of  five  to  ten  pounds 
each,  and  mature  in  about  ninety  days 
from  planting.  About  five  thousand 
plants  are  usually  set  on  an  acre,  and 
may  follow  a  crop  of  peas,  lettuce,  or 
early  potatoes.  At  five  pounds  per 
head,  and  five  cents  per  pound,  the 
gross  returns  would  be  $1,250  per 
acre.  To  be  conservative,  discount 
this  fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  still  one 
of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  can 
be  grown,  and  one  which  will  find  > 
ready  sale  in  most  home  markets  if 
more  are  produced  than  needed  for 
home  consumption. — I.  F.  Tillinghast 


"GOVERNMENT"  ACCOUNT  BOOKS  FRAUDULENT. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  "Government"  agent  around  selling  ac- 
count books  for  $3.50.  He  says  if  the  people,  farmers  and  all,  don't  keep 
an  account  of  all  of  their  business,  they  are  liable  for  tronbie.  Yester- 
day, while  in  town,  every  store  I  went  into  had  a  new  book  to  keep 
accounts  in,  and  the  clerks  were  so  busy  telling  what  would  happen  to 
me  if  I  did  not  use  them  that  they  had  no  time  to  sell  me  anything  else. 
I  was  told  that  if  I  didn't  keep  account  of  all  money  paid  out  and  re- 
ceived, no  matter  how  small  my  income,  I  would  be  in  Dutch  with  the 
U.  S.  It  looked  to  me  like  easy  money  for  the  agent,  and  I  told  them  I 
would  write  to  the  farmers'  friend,  the  Pacific  Bural  Press,  about  it— 
J.  W.  T.,  Tuolumne  county. 

Any  man  representing  himself  to  be  a  Government  agent  selling 
account  books  is  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  and  should  be  reported 
at  once  to  K.  C.  Yellowley,  Bevenue  Agent  in  Charge,  313  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco.  Tell  who  publishes  the  book,  the  agent's  name  and 
approximate  location,  and  other  particulars.  Farmers  and  all  others 
should  keep  accounts  showing  with  close  accuracy  incomes  and  expen- 
ditures, itemized  so  that  the  various  items  can  be  separated  in  ngaring 
whether  the  net  income  is  taxable.  Bnt  yen  dont  have  to  keep  these 
accounts  in  any  particular  kind  of  books.  However,  whenever  an  internal 
revenue  officer  may  think  you  are  trying  to  evade  payment  of  tax,  he 
has  a  right  to  find  out  what  your  gross  income  is  and  what  deductions 
may  be  made  before  figuring  its  taxability.  If  yon  keep  account  boeks, 
you  yourself  know  whether  you  are  on  the  safe  side,  and  you  can  prove 
it  to  the  revenue  officer  if  you  should  be  charged  with  evasion.  No  one 
has  yet  been  compelled  to  keep  books  if  his  income  is  in  such  shape  that 
he  can  prove  it  without  accounts  (for  example,  daily  wages).  But 
farmers  who  take  enough  time  to  keep  accounts  save  so  mnch  by  know- 
ing where  they  are  at  in  various  operations  that  their  prosperity 
increases. 
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Ready  for  immediate  delivery 


Order  Your  Calco  Bin  at  Once 

Niney  pert  cent  of  the  difficulty  in  changing  from  jute  sacks  to  Calco  Grain 
Bins — is  overcoming  a  long  habit.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit.  After  we 
make  up  our  mind — we  act.  Making  up  our  mind  takes  more  energy,  often, 
than  the  action  which  follows. 


Your  pencil  and  scratch  pad  will 
SHOW  you  that  a  Calco  Bin  on  your 
farm  will  SAVE  money  for  you — 
immediately. 

But  your  problem  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  forsake  the  "old  stand- 
by" jute  sack — as  costly  as  it  is  to 
you. 

Even  after  your  pencil  and  scratch 
pad  have  said:  "It  Will  Save  Money 
for  me,"  you  are  very  apt  to  say  in 
return,  "Well,  next  year  I'll  lo©k 
into  it  further." 

But  this  year  jute  sacks  are  costing 
you  money  you  could  just  as  well  put 


into  the  bank.  And  this  year  if  you 
say,  "next  year" — then  next  year  it 
will  be  easier  to  say  again,  "next 
year." 

Meanwhile  you  will  be  spending 
money  on  jute  sacks — needlessly. 

The  Calco  Grain  Bin  can  be 
shipped  to  you  immediately  after 
your  order  is  in  our  hands — giving 
you  time  to  have  it  erected  and  in  use 
for  this  year's  crop  of  grain. 

Start  saving  money — this  year — 
through  the  use  of  the  Calco  Bin. 
Get  sizes  and  prices — now. 


TfVlREFHEi 


California    Cortug&ted   Culvert  Compatvy 

417  Leroy  Street  IOS  ANGELES  406  Parker  Street  BERKELEY 
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State  Rice  Conditions  Bright 


Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  1919  rice 
acreage  is  planted  and  moat  of  it  is 
ready  for  water,  said  Secretary  C.  H. 
Merriam  of  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers' 
Association,  May  12.  Many  farmers 
in  the  rice  districts  said  about  the 


SULPHUR 

It  han  been  proven 
anil  ho  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
if  you  Niilpbur  your 
grape  vlnen  and  or- 
chard* 0  tlmm  they 
«vill  not  be  affected 
by  NIL  IJ  K  W  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flower*  of 
Sulphur,  also 
E  A  G  L  E  Urnud. 
:  I'  M'  de  Soufre, 
packed  In  double 
Hacks,  are  the  fluff- 
le*t  and  PUREST 
n  o  I  p  h  u  r  ■  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyard*} 
the  beat  for 
bleaching;  pnrpn*en,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VEXTILATKO  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure.  In 
double  sack*,  for  Dry  Diluting  and  mnk- 

Iuk  1'nKte  (  Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  IJMB-8VI.PHVR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "8"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furni*li 
you  thl*  Sulphur  at  much  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
Nolntlan  and  net  you  a  proflt  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  la  labor  for  *pray- 
lng  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  mnklaic  the  nolutlon 
and  applytntc  *nme. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pound*  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
Thl*  lias  lacrea*ed  various  crops  op  to 
300%. 

AI*o  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust.  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, DiiMtioK  Sulphur  Mixture*,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  I.I  M 10- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  deg.  Be.,  Sul- 
phur Pn*te,  Nicotine,  Black  l-enf  40, 
etc.  Fungicide*  and  ln*eetlcldes.  Car- 
ried In  *tock  anil  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

4124  California  St  ,    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate 
*hlpment*.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATION 
BOOKLET")  uIko  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ple*. 

Pleane  state  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  ueeded,  and 
date  »f  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  S71. 


"DUR0" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  "DDRO"  Booklet. 
California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  St. 
BAN  FBANCISCO 


4'!t  E.  Third  8t. 
LOS  ANGELES 


We  hare  gome  goad  territory  for 
live  dealers. 


same  thing,  but  we  saw  after  that 
date  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  land  just  be- 
ing checked  and  a  lot  more  not  yet 
planted.  Growers  agreed  that  it  was 
too  late  to  plant  Wataribune,  which 
needs  a  longer  season  than  It  some- 
times gets;  but  due  to  the  good  work 
of  the  U.  S.  Rice  Experiment  Station 
at  Biggs  and  to  the  Initiative  of  a  few 
private  growers,  there  are  several 
"early"  varieties  of  the  Japanese  type 
now  available.  These  ripen  soon 
enough  so  the  late  planters  are  not 
worrying  about  the  harvest  Canals 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  rice  dis- 
districts  are  full  and  many  of  the 
fields  have  been  flooded,  as  this  is 
written  during  the  week  following 
May  12. 

The  Rice  Growers'  Association  has 
been  busy  helping  the  Rice  Committee 
of  the  Food  Administration  to  dis- 
pose of  last  year's  crop.  Mr.  Merriam 
says  it  may  be  the  last  of  June  before 
all  of  that  is  shipped.  This  is  the  rea- 
son for  a  lack  of  definite  figures  re- 
garding the  1919  California  rice  acre- 
age. In  the  absence  of  such  figures, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  be- 
tween 140,000  and  150,000  acres  this 
year.  There  seems  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  water  except  in  the  district 
supplied  from  Clear  Lake,  where 
water  could  be  promised  for  only  half 
of  the  12,000  acres  proposed  for  rice. 
Other  developments  this  spring  in 
Yolo  county  using  wells  and  river 
water  will,  however,  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  shrinkage  which  results 
from  shortage  of  Clear  Lake  water. 

GRAIN  GROWER  PESSIMISTIC. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  the  report 
of  Department  of  Agricultrue  regard- 
ing wheat,  in  the  Rural  Press  of  May 
3.  I  wish  their  field  agent  would 
make  a  trip  through  this  valley  now. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  reports 
from  various  districts,  the  grain  out- 
look is  poorest  it  has  b«en  for  several 
years.  We  have  in  500  acres  of  wheat 
and  expect  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  thousand  sacks,  mostly  off  summer 
fallow,  if  weather  is  favorable  for 
filling.  I  have  heard  that  there  is 
practically  complete  failure  in  other 
nearby  districts.  A  number  in  this 
vicinity  are  cutting  barley  for  hay. 
Our  wheat  will  not  make  even  that.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  my 
uncle,  who  has  in  1100  acres  of  wheat 
near  French  Camp.  He  says  he  will 
be  lucky  to  get  3.000  sacks,  but  that 
grain  in  San  Joaquin  County  which 
was  put  in  early  was  very  good. 

Prospects  were  never  better  on 
April  1st.  But  about  that  time  we  got 
some  dry,  hot  winds  which  cooked  the 
grain,  and  in  two  days  things  went 
to  the  bad.  Our  summer  fallow  was 
headed  and  came  through  O.  K.,  but 
300  acres  just  going  into  the  boot  was 
cooked  brown.  An  inch  of  rain  any 
time  up  to  ten  days  ago  would  have 
brought  grain  out  wonderfully.  All 
of  our  wheat  was  In  by  Christmas. 
This  year  it  will  all  be  in  by  Thanks- 
giving. Just  sold  some  barley  for 
$2.50.— C.  M.  B.,  Tulare. 

GRASSHOPPER  WARNING. 

G.  H.  Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  has  issued  a  warning 
concerning  the  grasshopper  situation 
in  which  he  says  this  pest  is  making 
its  appearance  in  great  numbers.  In 
some  of  the  hills  certain  species  are 
already  flying.  Many  localities  may 
expect  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
crops  destroyed,  says  Hecke,  if  the 
most  drastic  control  measures  are  not 
taken  at  once.  Special  warning  is 
given  to  farmers  in  the  counties  of 
Tehama,  Glenn,  Colusa,  Yolo,  Trinity, 
Merced,  Tulare,  Kern,  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, Placer,  Stanislaus,  Yuba,  Sutter, 
Plumas,  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  Butte,  Fres- 
no, Kings,  Ventura  and  Imperial. 

Hecke  advises  that  the  grasshopper 
be  poisoned  with  a  mixture  of  the 
following: 

Bran   25  lbs. 

Paris  green    1  lbs. 

Cheap  molasses    2  qts. 

Lemons  (ground  very  fine)  %  doz. 

Water   4  gal. 

The  wet  mixture  is  to  be  spread 
very  thinly  where  grasshoppers  are 
present 


One  grape  grower  near  Fresno,  who 
gave  up  his  raisins  last  fall,  installed 
a  Sahara  drier  in  emergency  time  and 
saved  40  tons. 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayer 


Sulphurs  vines  faster  and  better 

Kills  Red  Spider 
One  man  does  10  to  20  acres 
per  day  in  orchard  and  grove 


DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size   $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Lob  Angeles 


™e  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR. 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUM 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A.H.  AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

Cn|v~ J  Threshes  cowpeae  and  soy 
OOIVCU  beans  from  the  mown  fines, 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  A  perfect 
combination  machine     Nothing  like  It. 

"The  machine  I  have  been  tonkins  for  for 
20  years."     W.  F.  Maasey.  "It  will  stMSt 
every  demand."     B    A    Morgan.  Director 
Tenn.  Exp.  Station     Booklet  07  free. 
KOOKR   PEA   *   BEAN   TUBBSHRB  CO. 

Morrlstown,  Ten  a.  u 


VICTORY  OIL  MOTOR 


Cheapest  Power 
For  Irrigation 


YOUR  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention.    Our  en 
gineering  department  is  at 
your  service.   Our  agencies 
serve  the  entire  State. 


Write  your  nearest  agent 

SMITH  BOOTH  USHER,  Los  Angeles 
EYMANN  HARDWARE  CO.,  Parlier. 

TURNER  HARDWARE  CO.,  Modesto. 
J.  M.  C0NLEY  CO.,  Stockton. 

McBROOM  MOTOR  SALES  CO.,  Woodland. 
LALOURETTE  FICAL  CO.,  Sacramento. 
CHAPPEL  HARDWARE  CO.,  Gilroy. 

VICTORY  MOTOR  CO. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Los  Molinos  Crops  and  Stock 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Farming  on  the  Los  Molinos  pro- 
ject in  Tehama  county  is  undergoing  a 
change  according  to  C.  D.  Conway  of 
the  Los  Molinos  Land  Co.  Most  of  the 
alfalfa  which  formerly  occupied  about 
6,000  of  the  8,000  acres  under  irriga- 
tion is  now  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
and  is  being  plowed  out.  Hence  the 
tendency  is  to  go  out  of  cows;  and 
since  fruit  has  done  so  well  here, 
there  has  been  considerable  planting, 
especially  of  prunes.  While  peaches 
do  well  here,  there  has  been  but  little 
recent  planting.  Several  hundred 
acres  have  been  reseeded  to  alfalfa, 
but  Mr.  Conway  estimates  a  total  of 
only  3,000  acres  of  this  crop  now. 

Land  that  is  not  in  fruit  or  alfalfa 
is  generally  in  grain,  about  half  bar- 
ley, and  half  wheat  with  some  oats. 
A  big  grain  crop  on  the  project  is 
assured,  since  wherever  it  seemed  to 
need  water  it  was  irrigated  not  long 
before  it  headed  out.  The  alfalfa  has 
had  a  subsoiling  effect  and  has  add- 
ed nitrogen  and  humus  in  a  way  that 
is  showing  remarkable  results  in  this 
year's  crops.  Mr.  Conway  has  a  field 
of  barley  shoulder  high  and  ready  for 
harvest  last  week.  A  field  of  wheat 
on  old  alfalfa  land  is  six  feet  tall. 
Practically  all  of  the  grain  is  in  fine 
shape. 

Water  for  Summer  Crops. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  water  on 
this  project  even  through  last  summer 
when  irrigation  was  scarce  in  so  many 
places.  A  number  of  settlers  bought 
land  here  the  past  few  months  for 
this  reason.  The  water  permits  them 
to  grow  a  second  crop  after  grain. 
This  will  be  mostly  of  the  grain 
sorghums  in  1919,  because  beans  are 
out  of  favor.  The  grain  sorghums  can 
be  fed  at  home  and  they  fit  well  into 
the  livestock  industry.  Some  sudan 
grass    has    been    grown    for  seed, 


though  it  has  generally  been  allowed 
to  mature  too  far  to  make  good  hay 
for  milk  cows.  Dry  stock  has  used 
the  small  amount  of  sudan  hay  here- 
tofore made. 

The  vegetable  shipping  business 
which  made  a  promising  start  a  few 
years  ago,  was  completely  knocked 
out  last  season  by  establishment  of 
one  of  E.  C.  Horst's  drying  plants 
near  Los  Molinos.  This  took  all  of 
the  vegetables  and  all  of  the  spare 
time  of  settlers.  It  superseded  the 
Los  Molinos  Canning  and  Shipping 
Association  which  had  opened  good 
markets  throughout  the  mining  re- 
gions to  the  north  as  far  as  Eu- 
gene, Oregon.  The  Association  had 
rebuilt  its  burned  cannery  building 
and  installed  an  engine,  but  never 
got  any  farther.  Secretary  S.  R.  Dales 
of  the  Association  expects  to  buy  what 
few  vegetables  are  grown  for  ship- 
ment and  market  them  on  his  own 
account.  The  drier  will  probably  not 
run  this  season. 

Poultry  and  Purebred  Livestock. 

In  the  livestock  line,  there  is  in- 
creasing favor  for  Guernseys.  C. 
L.  Eustis  who  had  a  purebred  bull 
and  bought  three  purebred  bred  heif- 
ers a  year  ago  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  offspring  and  the  outlook  for 
Guernseys.  H.  N.  Woodward  is  going 
into  Guernseys,  but  J.  Risse  is  stay- 
ing by  his  Jerseys.  C.  S.  Day,  who 
imported  over  a  dozen  Polled  Here- 
fords  from  Oregon  claims  to  be  get- 
ting quite  a  cream  check  from  his 
cows.  A.  L.  Stephenson  still  keeps 
the  locality  known  for  registered 
Berkshires. 

Quite  a  few  people  are  going  ex- 
clusively into  poultry,  while  more  of 
them  have  large  flocks  as  a  sideline. 
The  latter  system  seems  to  fit  best 
the  conditions  and  the  times. 


Agricultural  Notes 


The  peak  of  lettuce  shipments  from 
Colma,  San  Mateo  county  is  expected 
about  June  1. 

Onion  acreage  in  the  Delta  is  esti- 
mated at  7,780  most  of  which  is  not 
under  contract. 

The  Fullerton  district  shipped  30 
carloads  of  cabbage  last  week,  grow- 
ers receiving  $50  to  $60  per  ton. 
Quality  was  very  good. 

Southern  California  counties  are 
producing  11,230  acres  of  early  pota- 
toes as  against  14,070  harvested  last 
year,  according  to  R.  G.  Risser. 

An  extensive  advertising  campaign 
to  increase  consumption  of  California 
rice  is  being  planned  by  the  Pacific 
Rice  Growers'  Association  co-opera- 
ting with  the  millers'  organization. 

During  April  Harry  H.  Ladd,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  inspected  478  cars  of  potatoes 
of  which  25  were  condemned,  being 
infected  with  eel-worm — a  grave  men- 
ace to  this  great  industry. 

R.  N.  Davis,  associate  farm  advisor, 
says  that  of  the  60,000  acres  of  wheat 
planted  in  Fresno  county,  20,000  is  a 
total  failure,  and  that  only  about  11, 
000  acres  will  make  a  good  crop.  The 
barley  crop  is  in  about  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  wheat  crop. 

First  cars  of  early  red  onions  were 
shipped  May  15  from  Stockton  and 
Merced.  They  were  a  trifle  immature, 
but  high  prices  led  to  the  movement 
as  reported  by  R.  G.  Risser  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  Crops  yield- 
ing 400  sacks,  90  pounds  average. 

The  hotels  in  El  Paso  charge  25 
cents  for  a  baked  potato.  Just  across 
the  Rio  Grande  River  in  Juarez,  Mex- 
ico, the  spuds  can  be  purchased  for 
less  than  half  the  price  of  the  Ameri- 
can article  in  El  Paso.  Heavy  export 
duty  prohibits  shipment  to  the  U.  S. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
between  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration by  which  the  U.  S. 
authorities  will  grant  permits  for  im- 
mediate export  to  Northern  European 
neutral  of  Canadian  grain  through 
United  States  ports. 

May  day  enlistments  in  the  U.  S. 


school  children  army  brought  the  to- 
tal number  enrolled  up  to  nearly  3, 
000,000  including  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
says  this  indicated  the  promise  of 
$100,000,000  of  food  stuffs  on  100,000 
acres  of  otherwise  idle  land. 

"Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many 
sincere  people,"  said  Dean  Hunt  in  a 
recent  speech,  "the  wholesale  price  of 
farm  products  during  1918  has  not 
been  high.  The  prices  have  been 
strictly  related  to  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency and  other  instruments  of  credit 
and  to  the  price  of  articles  which 
farmers  must  buy  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business." 

"Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many 
sincere  people,"  said  Dean  Hunt  in  a 
recent  speech,  "the  wholesale  price  of 
farm  products  during  1918  has  not 
been  high.  The  prices  have  been 
strictly  related  to  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency and  other  instruments  of  credit 
and  to  the  price  of  articles  which 
farmers  must  buy  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business." 

A  large  meeting  of  bean  growers 
convened  at  Turlock  on  May  3  to  dis- 
cuss the  low  prices  for  beans  and 
ways  and  means  to  obtain  relief.  Fig- 
ures produced  by  growers  show  that 
while  beans  are  selling  at  5  cents  a 
pound  it  costs  from  7  to  9  cents  to 
produce  them  last  year.  The  average 
production  last  year  for  California 
was  8  sacks  an  acre.  The  bulk  of  the 
bean  crop  is  said  to  be  still  on  the 
growers'  hands. 


SAN  BENITO  OUTLOOK. 


To  the  Editor:  Crop  prospects  in 
the  fruit  line  are  very  good  here  this 
year.  Apricots  in  some  orchards  had 
to  be  thinned.  Brown  rot  on  apricot 
trees  showed  a  good  deal  when  leaves 
first  came  out.  A  great  many  twigs 
died,  but  new  ones  are  coming  out  to 
take  their  places.  On  small  trees 
many  have  lumps  of  gum  on  limbs, 
especially  where  limbs  were  cut  off 
last  fall.  Aphis  show  on  apple  trees, 
but  we  are  using  nicotine  sulphate  and 
controlling  them.  We  are  also  using 
atomic  sulphur  for  mildew,  with  the 
arsenate  of  lead  for  worms. — A.  M.  S., 
San  Juan  Bautista. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


4  Row  Bean 
Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


One  man  will  cultivate  four  rows  of  beans  perfectly  with  this  culti- 
vator, which,  like  most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  dealers  and  ranchers,  for  a  strong  simply  controlled  culti- 
vator, capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with 
a  lighter  tool. 

The  frame  is  one  piece  high  carbon  steel,  (no  joints  to  work  loose  or 
sag),  holds  the  wheels  always  true  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  stand- 
ards and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame 
bar  has  a  double  lifting  deviqe,  which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  The 
steering  device  is  easily  operated  and  very  accurate. 

The  cultivator  is  equipped  with  K.  Q.  sweeps  of  our  own  design  and 
made  to  do  the  best  work  and  wear  the  longest.  Furnished  with  either 
tractor  or  team  hitch  and  made  to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width,  from  20 
to  36  inches.    This  cultivator  is  also  built  to  cultivate  two  rows. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOG  AND   BOOK   OIV  DEEP  TILLAGE 

The  Killcfcr  Manufacturing  Co. 

Los  Angeles;  Cal. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  0. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles, 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles. 


DYNAMITE  AND  CULTIYATIOX 
TREBLE  ACREAGE. 


(Written  for  Pacific   Rural  Press  by  R.  E. 
Bodges.) 

Dynamite  and  cultivation  are  better 
than  irrigation  for  young  orchards  in 
the  opinion  of  J.  K.  Schick,  who  blast- 
ed before  planting  40  acres  of  almond 
trees  in  Tehama  County  in  1915.  The 
soil  is  typical  upland  red  clay  loam 
with  a  cement-gravel  hardpan  at  va- 
rying depths,  but  close  enough  to  in- 
terfere with  tree  growth  sooner  or 
later  if  it  is  not  broken  up. 

While  these  trees  have  never  had 
any  irrigation,  they  have  made  good 
growth  and  all  of  the  four-year  trees 
now  have  more  nuts  than  Mr.  Schick 
thinks  they  ought  to  bear.  Trees 
planted  where  the  roots  must  go 
downward  do  not  make  as  much 
growth  early  in  their  lives  as  those 
which  are  irrigated;  but  they  make  up 
for  it  later  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  crop,  and  no  tree  should  be 
planted  on  "red  land"  without  shoot- 
ing. 

Cultivation  but  No  Irrigation. 

But  while  dynamite  opens  the  soil 
to  store  winter  moisture  and  to  give 
roots,  air,  and  bacteria  a  chance  at  the 
extra  acres  under  his  top  acres,  the 
job  is  only  half  done  when  the  blast- 
ing and  planting  are  done. 

This  land  must  be  worked  at  just 
the  right  time  or  it  is  likely  to  make 
a  lot  of  round-shouldered  clods  that 
stay  all  summer.  If  worked  at  the 
right  time,  it  crumbles  beautifully. 
Then  it  can  be  made  into  a  mulch 
which  preserves  the  extra  moisture 
stored  below  until  it  is  needed  by  the 
trees. 

We  asked  Mr.  Schick  just  how  he 
handled  the  cultivating  and  this  is 
what  he  said:  "I  plowed  20  acres  in 
two  days  with  my  25-horsepower  Best 
tractor,  going  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep.  I  didn't  let  it  get  dry,  but  im- 
mediately worked  diagonally  across  it 
with  an  eight-foot  double  disk  which 
was  angled  so  it  would  go  deep  and 
leave  no  sign  of  the  tractor's  tracks. 
Then  I  worked  the  other  diagonal  di- 
rection with  the  double  disk  and  fal- 
lowed square  across  with  a  twelve- 
foot  springtooth  from  which  was 
dragging  a  twelve-foot  railroad  rail. 
The  trees  are  25  feet  apart,  so  a  round 
trip  with  this  just  finished  a  row.  I 
expect  to  springtooth  and  drag  with 
the  rail  at  least  once  a  month  all 
summer,  setting  the  teeth  hereafter 
so  they  will  go  only  deep  enough  to 
stir  the  surface  without  exposing 
moist  dirt.  A  knife  weed-cutter  go- 
ing just  under  the  surface  would  be 
better,  but  I  have  too  much  money 
already  invested  in  machinery.  The 
springtooth  is  needed  the  first  time 
after  disking  in  order  to  level  the  sur- 
face nicely.  This  is  the  way  I  did  the 
home  20  acres,  and  the  other  20  is 
just  about  the  same." 
Dynamiting  for  Trees. 

"How  did  you  handle  the  dynamit- 
ing?" we  asked. 

"The  dynamite  was  what  is  called 
'25%,'  three  sticks  per  pound.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  before  the  rains,  I  shot 
one  stick  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet 
deep  where  each  tree  was  to  be  plant- 


ed. The  depth  varied  according  to  lo- 
cation and  thickness  of  the  hardpan. 
I  dug  out  several  holes  and  found  the 
dynamite  had  worked  as  far  down  as 
it  did  up,  and  it  cracked  the  soil  In 
all  directions.  I  could  run  a  rod 
down  six  feet  in  most  any  hole.  The 
work  was  done  in  the  fall  while  the 
ground  was  dry  so  it  would  have  the 
cracking  effect  and  so  the  opened  sub- 
soil could  aerate  all  winter  and  slack 
with  the  rains,  filling  all  air  pockets. 
It  would  be  all  right  to  dynamite  any 
time  from  June  until  fall  if  you  don't 
want  to  use  the  ground  during  that 
period.  Dynamiting  for  trees  should 
not  be  done  when  the  soil  is  wet  on 
accounting  of  compacting  it." 

While  the  four-year  trees  are  all 
that  could  be  desired,  it  is  only  fair 
to  those  who  may  see  the  orchards  to 
say  that  the  uneven  size  of  the  trees 
is  due  to  their  varying  age.  Half  of 
the  trees  first  planted  were  lost  be- 
cause Mr.  Schick  had  just  come  to 
California  and  did  not  know  our  con- 
ditions very  well.  It  rained  until  late 
in;  the  spring,  so  that  many  of  the 
trees  had  started  to  leaf  out  when 
they  were  planted.  Then  they  were 
not  cut  back  enough  and  many  died. 
A  large  number  also  contained  borers 
from  the  nursery  and  these  also  have 
died.  Many  of  the  trees  were  left- 
overs from  the  year  before,  which  the 
nurseryman  had  cut  back  and  held  to 
sell  a  year  later.  These  did  not  do 
well.  But  every  dead  tree  has  been 
replaced  by  a  live  one,  using  the  les- 
sons of  experience  so  that  now  the  40 
acres  "  are  thriving  nicely,  showing 
great  advantage  from  dynamiting 
where  no  irrigation  is  available. 


WALKING  TRACTOR. 


A  tractor  can  pull  its  rated  capac- 
ity only  where  the  footing  is  such 
that  there  is  no  slippage  of  the  wheels 
or  tracks.  Every  tractor  adopts  some 
system  of  avoiding  this  slippage  in 
sand,  mud,  and  soft,  well-cultivated 
ground.  When  the  necessary  number 
of  revolutions  to  travel  an  hour  at 
the  rate  of  plow  speed  have  been 
made,  and  slippage  has  reduced  the 
distance  which  has  been  travelled, 
the  tractor  has  done  practically  as 
much  work,  consumed  practically  as 
much  fuel  and  oil  as  if  it  plowed  the 
whole  distance.  One  of  the  ways  by 
which  such  slippage  has  been  avoided 
by  giving  traction  without  loss  of 
power  and  without  packing  the  soil, 
and  without  complicated  moving  parts 
is  the  one  finally  worked  out  on  Rush 
Hamilton's  "walking  tractor,"  which 
was  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  some  years  ago  as  having  been 
demonstrated  at  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  held  at  Napa. 
The  present  arrangement  instead  of 
having  U-bolts  with  their  legs  pro- 
jecting parallel  with  the  spokes  of 
the  wheels  has  V-shaped  legs  pro- 
jecting in  the  same  direction.  On 
each  wheel  of  the  tractor  there  are 
32  of  these  wedges.  As  each  one 
strikes  the  soil  or  the  plow  pan  at 
the  bottom  of  a  furrow  it  acts  some- 
what like  a  sub-soiler  by  puncturing, 
loosening,  and  partially  lifting  it. 


BARGAINS  IN  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES— SUCKERS  IN  SEASON. 

Have  you  been  stung  buying  bargain  automobile  tires?  Did  yon  join 
a  League  or  Club  whose  agent  promised  that  in  return  for  your  member- 
ship fee  the  League  would  sell  you  tires  at  "reduced"  prices!  From  what 
were  they  "reduced"? 

Did  you  buy  "second"  tires?  Maybe  these  gave  you  full  mileage,  but 
more  likely  they  did  not.  They  were  "seconds"  because  they  had  defects 
which  prevented  reputable  manufacturers  from  leaving  their  names  on 
them.  These  defects  made  the  tires  a  gamble.  Maybe  you  won  once. 

Did  you  buy  a  tire  on  the  guarantee  that  If  it  did  not  deliver  the 
guaranteed  mileage  you  could  buy  another  at  half-price?  One  man  fig- 
ured what  it  would  have  cost  him  for  tires  under  this  guarantee  to  run 
4,000  miles  at  the  rate  the  first  set  lasted.  If  he  had  taken  complete  ad- 
vantage of  the  guarantee,  and  all  tires  had  run  as  the  first  set  did,  his 
tires  for  4,000  miles  of  travel  would  have  cost  $18358 ! 

Did  you  subscribe  for  stock  in  a  nebulous  tire  manufacturing  com- 
pany on  the  representation  that  you  could  thereafter  get  tires  at 
suckers'  prices?  Give  us  the  facts  for  publication.  We  wont  print  your 
name.  Beware!   Beware!  Beware! 


TYPE 


OIL 

ENGINES 


MAKING  WASTE  LAND  PRODUCTIVE 


One  of 
Two  50  HJ. 
"Y"  Engines 
pumping 
water  on  the 
Crookshank 
Ranch, 
Cantil, 
California 


M  i_-  —  The  First  National  Bank 


le  ale  in  reoalpl  ©r  report  en  *  teat  node 
•a  our  t«o  50  b.  p.  Type  T'  Imi-ikimI  oil  zagiaeo, 
•blob  vera  pur aba no  d  iron  you  tea  t«e  yaara  ego,  mA 
*•  ball  era  tale  raport  »U1  b>  ee  lot«r**tUg  to  you 
at  It  la  to  ue. 

Theee  engine  a  *ar«  metalled  for  uo  on  our 
property  at  CaaUl,  California.  ablofi  la  allee 
Berth  of  Mojera  la  freacr.t  Tailor,  ted  ere  ueed  for 
punplag  *  a  tar  for  our  largo  acreage  la  toot  legality . 

■r.  Van  Untie,  our  Managar,  report  a  that  he 
eaede  a  oaraful  teet,  particularly  on  the  Bo.  1  plant, 
dux irq  a  nine  dap'e  run,  aa4  found  too  fual  ooaauaed 
to  be  on  tba  buU  of  >-l/9  fail  on*  fual  par  bout. 
The  fual  uaad  a-a*  about  29"  gravity  and  la  purobeeel 
froa  a  refinery  at  Bakarof laid,  being  too  loo  grade 
fual  ■aloft  you  reooeakeaded  ua  to  um. 

Taa  lubr  loattag  oil  uaad  dux  lag  til  a  also 
Oar 'a  run  «aa  approxlaataly  1/4  gallon  par  hour. 

Too  a bora  rafara  entirely  to  too  So.  1  plant 
■blob  la  ualog  preotioally  lta  full  horee-power  and 
w&ioa,  during  the  natlro  toot,  op*  r  a  tad  parfeotly. 

■a  oporatad  tba  lo.  2  plant  a*  tba  eaae  tloo 
■blob  la  ualog  aoaa  loot  horne-power  and  found  tba  fual 
coQBuaod  to  ba  proportionately  tba  aaaa . 

Tboao  placte  era  be  log  oporatad  or  una*  Iliad 
■eohanloa  and  froa  our  enperlenoe  of  tba  angina  a  op- 
eratloae  we  0*0  highly  reooawaeoa  their  uao  to  anyone 
-bo  la  looking  for  the  ftlgboet  degree  of  eatlafaotloa 
with  oil  englnee. 

Truatlng  that  thin  aotter  •111  be  of  **  ■uoft 
latere at  to  you  ae  it  baa  boon  to  ua,  I  a* 


Conclusive 
Proof  of  the 
Economical 
Operation  of 
Type  V 
Oil  Engines 
for 

Irrigation 
Purposes 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  &  CO. 


San  Km n el* co 


Portland 


Spokane 


withstands  , 
severest  service 

A  tractor  must  be  ready  for  hard,  exacting  work — 
always.  It  must  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  usage. 
And  when  it  is  out  of  commission  by  reason  of  the 
breaking  of  a  spark  plug  or  the  failure  of  a  cylinder 
to  fire,  the  loss  of  time  can  only  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  actual  dollars. 

Don't  take  chances  with  porcelain  plugs.  Splitdorf 
Spark  Plugs  DON'T  BREAK.  They  cannot  crack 
or  chip  and  they'll  never  leak  oil  or  gas.  In  a  busy 
season. they '11  save  you  very  many  times  their  cost  in 
the  efficiency  they  add  to  your  farm  machinery. 
It's  important  to  bear  this  in  mind— when  you  find 
SPLITDORF  Plugs  as  regular  equipment  you'll  know 
that  the  engine  manufacturer  is  determined  to  give 
the  purchaser  the  highest  priced  and  longest  lived 
plug  made. 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best  suited 
to  every  engine.  Our  booklet  will  tell  you 
the  exactly  right  type  for  YOUR  engine. 
Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  Jobbers  and  dealers 
SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO..         Newark.  N.  J. 

AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Magnetos. 
Impulse  Starters  and  Plugoscillators 
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ENGINE  HAT  BALES  ON  TRUCK. 

It  takes  ten  gallons  of  distillate  to 
bale  35  tons  of  hay  in  a  day  with  the 
Dain  hay  baler,  operated  by  an  eight 
horsepower  engine  belonging  to  Albert 
Labrucherie  of  Tracy.  The  distillate 
costs  about  14  cents  per  gallon. 
Would  horses  do  the  same  work 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Labrucherie  was  baling  his  own 
first-crop  alfalfa  when  we  called  on 
him.  He  was  tending  the  engine,  tie- 
ing  the  bales,  and  piling  them,  while 
another  man  pitched  hay  from  a  24- 
foot  wagon-rack  into  the  baler,  and 
attended  to  the  blocks  which  separate 
bales  and  furnish  passages  past  their 
ends  for  tie  wires. 

The  hay-press  and  engine  are  both 
mounted  on  an  iron-wheeled  truck, 
whose  frame  is  made  of  angle  irons 
heavy  enough  to  bear  the  weight  and 
vibration.  The  whole  outfit  is  moved 
from  place  to  place  by  two  horses.  It 
has  an  automatic  pusher  to  force  hay 
down  into  the  baling  chamber  so  no- 
body's fork  or  foot  need  ever  get 
caught  It  has  a  grooved  frame  into 
which  a  block  is  put  at  leisure.  When 
enough  for  one  bale  has  been  pressed, 
the  grooved  frame  is  shoved  forward 
by  a  lever  and  the  block  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  bale  by  the  pusher 
with  no  loss  of  time. 

Two  men  are  needed  to  haul  hay. 
One  should  be  free  to  load  his  wagon 
while  the  other  unloads.  One  could 
then  help  with  the  engine  or  with  the 
piling  part  of  the  time.  Long,  low  hay 
racks  are  used  so  it  requires  only  the 
pitcher  to  put  a  big  load  on. 

"Do  you  prefer  an  engine-baler 
rather  than  the  one  run  by  horses?" 
we  asked. 

"Say,  I  ran  a  horse  baler  last  year 
and  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  it.  I  sold 
it  for  $75  and  bought  this.  It  took 
five  men  to  put  up  120  bales  a  day. 
We  had  to  stand  on  our  knees  to  put 
the  tie  wires  in  and  tie  them,  and  we 
had  to  work  hard  all  day.  With  this 
engine  baler,  three  men  could  put  up 
four  hundred  18x22  bales  in  a  day. 
We  did  that  in  France  two  years  ago, 
with  a  six  horsepower  engine  and  a 
smaller  baler." 


MOTOR    ROUTE    PRELDUN  ARIES. 

In  figuring  on  establishing  a  rural 
motor  transportation  route  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  points  out 
four  factors  which  must  be  consid- 
ered: First — Volume  of  farm  products 
produced  along  the  contemplated 
route.  Second — Volume  of  miscella- 
neous hauling  with  which  to  supple- 
ment regular  loads.  Third — Competi- 
tion from  other  carriers.  Fourth — The 
character  of  the  roads.  In  California 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  our  State 
Railroad  Commission  that  the  present 
service  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
situation.  An  additional  considera- 
tion must  be  a  working  out  of  a  satis- 
factory system  of  delivery,  and  collec- 
tion of  charges. 


MAGNETOS  FOR  WAR  TRUCKS. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Standard 
Class  B  Motor  trucks  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  had  a  double-unit  igni- 
tion system,  a  timer-distributor-bat- 
tery system,  and  also  a  magneto  sys- 
tem. General  Pershing  soon  cabled 
an  order  that  the  battery  system  be 
discontinued,  and  thenceforth  only 
magnetos  were  depended  upon  for  ig- 
nition. Germany  had  practically  con- 
trolled the  magneto  production  of  the 
world,  but  as  soon  as  America  ar- 
ranged to  manufacture  our  own  mag- 
netos in  large  quantities  they  were 
found  to  be  as  good  or  better  than 
those  made  in  Germany. 


POWER  NOTES. 

J.  R.  Johnson,  General  Sales  Man- 
ager for  La  Crosse  implements,  was 
an  interested  Demonstration  visitor 
from  the  East.  Chas.  E.  Hicks  has 
just  come  from  the  La  Crosse  factory 
to  take  charge  of  implement  sales 
and  service  for  the  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Co.,  who  handle 
the  La  Crosse  tractors  and  imple- 
ments. C.  E.  Quest  is  Pacific  Coast 
sales  manager  for  the  La  Crosse 
Happy  Farmer  tractors. 

Plowing  1880  acres  in  a  day  with 
52  tractors  is  the  feat  claimed  for  a 
two-million  dollar  corporation  which 
has  undertaken  to  grow  wheat  on  200,- 
•00  acres  of  Indian  lands  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 


The  prospective  motor  truck  oper- 
ator should  communicate  with  the 
Public  Service  Commission  or  such 


other  body  as  may  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  operation  of  trucks  in  his 
territory  and  inform  himself  in  ad- 


vance as  to  legal  restrictions  cover- 
ing the  operation  of  trucks  on  the 
highways. 


WITTE 

Prices  Lower 


at  Half  tha  Coat 

Slzea  2  to  30H-P.-Selcct  Yoar  Own 

Term*  —  EM rect-froro- Factory  prfeea.  Wrlto 
tout  own  order—Savo  *15  to  S20O.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  new  catalog." Hos»  to  Jodiro 
Engin»i"  FHF.K  --  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

r    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Tod,, 


I  *  * Kaa  aaa  City.  Ho. 
BMaW    PrttaWrjA,  Pa* 


PUMPS  PUMPS 


Hercules  Gasoline  Engines, 

Centrifugal  Pump*. 

Pyramid  Pumps.  1  1-2  to  12  Horse  Power. 

WE  CARRY  A  STOCK  OF  TUMPS  FOB  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USB. 

For  Irrigation — Power.  Belt,  Electricity.  Air,  Vacuum.  Ship,  Spray.  Wine.  Oil.  Mines, 
Steam,  Water  Works,  Wind  Mills.  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams.  Hand,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well 
Pumps.  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.  W.  .v.  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods.  Tanks,  Gasoline  Engines.    Catalogue  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  a  LITTLE,  PUMP  HOUSE,  33  TO  41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FEANCICSO,  CAL. 


BOSCH 


The  Bosch  Magneto 
with  Impulse  Starter 


,  A  SURETY  of  SERVICE 

'C^OR  year  'round  unfailing  continuous  tractor  service,  specify 
j       ±   Bosch  Magneto  with  Impulse  Starter. 

Bosch  superiority  is  unquestioned.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the 
j  gasoline  engine  Bosch  High  Tension  Magnetos  have  been  build^ 
I      ing  a  performance  record  unparalleled  in  the  ignition  field. 

Rip  roaring  Bosch  Sparks  get  all  the  power  from  all  the  fuel,  cut  operating 
costs  and  add  to  your  tractor,  gas  engine  or  motor  car  dependability. 

Stop  in  at  the  nearest  Bosch  Dealer  and  have  him  demonstrate  the  Bosch 
Magneto  with  Impulse  Starter. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Be  Satisfied.  Specify  Bosch. 

AMERICAN   BOSCH  Jfl§L    MAGNETO  CORPORATION 


Main  Offices  and  Works: 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Service  Stations 


Branches : 
New  York,     Chicago,  Detroit, 
in  over  200  Cities 


San  Francisco 


AMERICA'S  SUPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 
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A  Model  Stock  Farm  at  Palo  Alto 

Written  for  Taclfle  Rnral  Press  by  R.  H.  Wbltten.) 


No  one  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  when  I  called, 
so  I  wandered  over  toward  the  south 
wing  of  the  mammoth  dairy  barn, 
where  the  official  testing  is  done.  I 
had  just  about  reached  the  doorway 
when  my  courage  failed  me  and  I 
went  no  farther.  For  this  is  what  I 
heard: 

"You  dear  thing — bless  your  heart — 
I  certainly  do  love  you — my  pretty 
srirl — just  the  sweetest  thing  that  ever 
was — I  wouldn't  swap  you  for  a  mil- 
lion dollars — you're  the  best  on  earth 
— come,  let  me  pat  your  face." 

Just  then  an  attendant  came  along, 
and  I  asked  him  what  the  love  skit 
meant.  "That!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
pointed  his  finger  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sweet  stuff  was  com- 
ing, "Why,,  that's  only  the  boss  talk- 
ing to  Laurameka,  his  favorite  cow. 
She  has  just  made  a  big  record."  " 

So  I  bolted  through  the  door,  and 
sure  enough,  there  was  M.  H.  Tiche- 
nor  with  his  arms  around  the  neck  of 
the  famous  Laurameka,  caressing  her 
as  only  a  true  lover  of  stock  can. 

I  say,  "a  true  lover  of  stock,"  for 
Mr.  Tichenor  is  no  novice  at  the 
game.  His  inherent  love  for  animals 
has  been  increased  and  intensified  by 
years  of  intimate  connection  with 
them.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  young  kid  back  in  New  York 
state,  I  watched  the  big  Tichenor  sales 


and  thus  forming  a  livestock  corpora- 
tion as  sound  as  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

An  ideal  location  was  found  at  Palo 
Alto.  Starting  with  550  acres  of  the 
oak-studded  lands  of  the  Stanford  Es- 
tate, they  converted  the  old  vineyards 
into  fields  that  would  raise  alfalfa  and 
other  crops  for  stock,  and  then  they 
took  on  more  land  until  today  the 
farm  comprises  4,600  acres — part  til- 
lable land,  part  rich  grazing  land. 

The  three-story  brick  winery,  70x 
170,  was  converted  into  one  of  the  fin- 
est dairy  barns  in  the  State,  with  ce- 
ment floor,  and  metal  stanchions  to 
accommodate  160  cows.  One  wing, 
56x50,  is  used  for  cows  on  official  test, 
and  has  metal  test  pens  10  feet  square, 
with  metal  feed  racks,  etc.  The  north 
wing  is  used  as  a  maternity  ward,  and 
has  a  large  number  of  calving  pens. 

But  why  continue  along  this  line? 
To  describe  all  of  the  different  build- 
ings and  the  equipment  would  fill  a 
whole  issue  of  this  paper.  So,  in  a 
word,  you  find  here  everything  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  sys- 
tematic, sanitary,  successful  way. 

Someone  once  asked  Andrew  Car- 
negie which  he  considered  the  most 
important  factor  in  industry — labor, 
capital  or  brains.  The  canny  Scot 
replied,  "Which  is  the  most  important 
leg  of  a  three-legged  stool?"  The 
same  reply  might  well  be  given  to  the 


Alta  Goldleaf,  thr  flnit  calf  dropped  on  the  Palo  Alto  Stork  Farm,  and  the  first  heifer 
tested.     She  made  'M  pounds  butter  from   .v:  I   pounds  milk  ax  a  Junior  two-year-old. 


as  closely  as  any  cat  ever  watched  a 
mouse,  because  of  my  deep  interest 
in  livestock.  Later  on,  when  I  mi- 
grated westward  to  Michigan,  I 
watched  his  operations  at  Chicago, 
and  I  came  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  big  livestock  men  of  the  country. 
Evidently  others  did,  too,  for  when 
the  Carnation  Stock  Farm  decided  to 
make  a  mammoth  showing  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition,  they  looked 
around  for  the  most  capable  man  in 
the  land  to  put  in  charge,  and  their 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Tichenor. 

The  success  of  his  venture  came  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker,  the  banker  and  capitalist.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  livestock  and 
wanted  to  get  into  the  game,  but  a 
man  who  is  interested  in  many  differ- 
ent corporations,  besides  being  presi- 
dent of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  does 
not  have  much  time  to  devote  to  such 
an  enterprise,  so  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  that  Mr. 
Fleishhacker  and  Mr.  Tichenor  should 
join  hands  and  decide  to  develop  a 
ranch  that  would  be  a  whopper  in 
size  and  a  model  in  every  respect. 
They  incorporated,  taking  Victor 
Klinker,  C.  F.  Hunt  and  J.  C.  McKin- 
stry  into  the  directorate  with  them. 


dry  milk  solids  u  a  ban:  feed 
l(<-d  Horn  Calf  Mi-ul 

Wean   calves   from   milk   la  foul 
neks.    Send  for  free  literature, 
i.l  <>i:l    MILLS,     I  ...  Angeles 


question,  which  is  the  most  important 
in  raising  purebred  animals — brains, 
equipment  ,  or  stock?  Brains  and 
equipment  had  been  provided  at  Palo 
Alto,  and  because  Mr.  Tichenor  had 
brains  he  knew  he  would  not  get  very 
far  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
goal  of  sunset  hue  unless  he  procured 
the  best  foundation  stock  in  the  land. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  he  did. 
He  purchased  some  of  the  most  noted 
Holsteins  of  the  breed — cows  that 
were  both  producers  and  repro- 
ducers. Furthermore,  realizing  that 
the  sire  is  more  than  half  the  herd, 
he  secured  the  great  bull  King  Pon- 
tiac  Segis  Korndyke,  one  of  the  fore- 
most young  sires  of  the  present  day. 
His  daughters  have  done  wonderful 
work,  and  he  already  has  31  in  the 
A.  R.  O.  class.  He  is  a  son  of  King 
Segis  DeKol  Korndyke,  by  King  Segis, 
and  out  of  a  30.54  pound  cow  by 
Pietertje  Hengerveld's  Count  DeKol. 

Later  on  we  shall  tell  about  some  of 
the  individual  cows  and  their  records, 
but  this  time  we  can  only  say  that 
this  wonderful  herd  has  grown  until 
it  now  consists  of  251  head  of  Hol- 
steins, or  over  300  head,  including  the 
calves.  There  are  7  cows  with  rec- 
ords over  30  pounds,  and  about  70 
with  records  between  20  and  30 
pounds;  also  7  with  high  yearly  rec- 
ords. Then  there  is  the  young  bull 
Finderne  Korndyke  Netherland,  by 
King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke  and  out 
of  a  31.05  pound  cow  which,  as  a  two- 
year-old,  made  the  then  world's  butter 
records  for  7  and  30  days. 

But  don't  think  that  Holsteins  com- 
prise the  only  stock  on  this  place.  It 


is  all  that  its  name  implies — a  real 
stock  farm.  There  is  a  fine  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys  with  2  herd  bulls 
of  royal  breeding.  There  are  1,117 
head  of  Shorthorns,  and  there  is  a 
big  band  of  sheep  to  clean  up  the 
waste. 

It  requires  much  skill  and  executive 
ability  to  operate  a  ranch  of  this  size 
so  that  it  will  progress  constantly. 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  natu- 
rally hinges  upon  so  many  details  that 
only  by  dividing  the  business  into 


departments  and  putting  an  expert  in 
charge  of  each,  can  things  be  kept 
running  smoothly.  That  is  just  what 
has  been  done  at  Palo  Alto.  P.  L 
Warrell,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Week's  interests  at  Haywards,  ha» 
been  made  manager,  and  James  Anno 
superintendent  of  dairy  cattle.  All 
other  departments  have  their  heads, 
and  you  will  have  to  travel  a  Ions 
way  to  find  a  better  example  of  a 
smooth  running,  highly  organized  en- 
terprise, carrying  out  clearly  defined, 


JOIN 

CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

NOW 

Don't  wait  for  someone  to  call  on  you  and  argue 
you  into  it. 

Everyone  admits  that  milk  and  all  milk  products 
should  be  advertised  to  the  public,  but  there  is 
no  one  to  furnish  the  money  unless  it  be  those 
who  will  profit  by  the  increased  trade  that  is 
sure  to  follow. 

The  present  high  prices  are  admittedly  profitable, 
but  they  spell  danger  in  the  future. 

Thousands  of  consumers  are  already  using  sub- 
stitutes and  many  more  will  do  so. 

Substitutes  are  persistently  advertised  —  dairy 
products  are  not. 


California  Dairy  Council  will 
YOU  will  furnish  the  money. 


advertise  them  if 


Send  in  your  subscription  voluntarily — don't  wait. 

If  the  money  of  those  who  have  already  subscribed 
is  spent  in  sending  solicitors  to  see  those  who 
have  not  there  will  be  just  so  much  less  to  spend 
in  getting  new  business. 

JOIN  NOW.  WRITE  TO 

CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
2311  Fairfield  Avenue,  Hollywood 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  In  the  get  of 

FRLNCE  BIYKRSIDE 
WALKER 

A  aggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Misa  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butler  record 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18.  Hil 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding  his  daughters  to 
King  Korndyke  Tontlae  20th, 
our  young  16. 500  sire,  whose 
great  individuality.  IW  type 

and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  and 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Kin  I  re  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  IIH;no\,  Owner 


TI'I.AHE,  CAL. 


URDU,  Herdsman 


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

We  have  for  sale  only  a  few  yearling  sows  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall 
litters,  bred  fall  gilts,  two  yearling  boars  and  weanling  pigs  from 

PRIZE  WliNlNING  SOWS 
F.  M.  JOHNSON,  Napa,  Calif. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cal«e 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  tin-  market  today.   If  yonr  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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practical  aims  ta  a  businesslike  way. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  is  always 
open  to  the  public  for  observation  of 
the  most  modern  methods  in  dairy 
farming,  and  Mr.  Tichenor  and  those 
under  him  are  glad  to  give  informa- 
tion and  advice  to  beginners  who  are 
desirous  of  studying  sanitary  build- 
ings, labor-saving  equipment,  up-to- 
date  methods,  and  heavy  producing 
stock.  This  great  show  place  is  only 
30  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
fronts  on  the  state  highway.  It  is 
well  worth  a  trip  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  see  this  paradise  for  livestock; 
in  fact,  it  was  visited  a  short  time  ago 
by  a  large  plantation  owner  from 
Peru,  and  he  thought  so  well  of  the 
stock  that  he  took  home  a  son  of  King 
Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke — even  after 
careful  investigation  all  over  the 
United  States.  But  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  buy,  the  latchstring  al- 
ways hangs  out — a  right  royal  wel- 
come awaits  you. 


McALISTEE    HOLSTEINS  SELL 
HIGH. 

The  average  of  $588  on  159  head  of 
registered  Holsteins  sold  at  the  Mc- 
Allster  dispersal  sale  at  Chino,  May 
21  and  22,  is  not  a  true  indication  of 
the  real  worth  of  most  of  the  stock 
offered.  For  over  eight  years  the 
name  McAlister  has  stood  for  the  best 
in  Holsteins,  and  some  of  the  finest 
animals  ever  led  into  a  sales  ring  in 
this  State  were  put  up.  However, 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  young 
bulls  and  animals  not  in  sales  condi- 
tion that  sold  at  from  $110  to  $200, 
and  this  kept  the  general  average 
much  lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about 
800  each  day,  made  up  of  real  buyers, 
who  came  from  as  distant  points  as 
Texas.  They  were  quick  to  appreciate 
the  quality  of  the  stock  offered  and 
the  bidding  was  keen.  R.  F.  Guerin 
of  Visalia  picked  the  plum  when  he 
secured  the  noted  34-pound  K.  P.  Tola 
for  $3,950,  the  high  price  for  the  sale. 
He  took  two  others  home  with  him, 
one  being  Allenvail  Clothilde  Walker, 
with  a  junior  3-year-old  record  of  26 
lbs.  for  which  he  paid  $1,025. 

P.  H.  Krick  paid  $1,750  for  the  35- 
pound  3-year-old  K.  P.  Idyl  Segis;  R. 
E.  Babcock  secured  the  32-pound  4- 
year-old  Allenvail  Pauline  Walker  for 
$1,425,  and  C.  F.  Heil,  the  20-pound  3- 
year-old  Finderne  Valdessa  Korndyke, 
for  $1,425. 

There  was  much  speculation  as  to 
what  the  great  sire,  It,  would  bring. 
He  has  17  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  but  on 
account  of  his  age  did  not  bring  a  high 
figure,  going  to  C.  F.  Heil  for  $2,000. 
The  2-year-old  bull,  Prince  Gelsche 
Korndyke  Segis,  was  picked  up  by  M. 
Babylon  for  $1,375. 

M.  O.  Pulliam  was  the  heaviest 
buyer  in  point  of  numbers  and  total 
price  paid,  taking  14  head  for  $8,275. 
Burr  Farm  paid  $6,680  for  12  head. 
Other  heavy  buyers  were  Agee  Bros., 
Leeman  &  Kilgore,  Bost  &  Johnstone, 
W.  D.  Millard,  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  O.  K.  Clammer,  A.  R.  Magruder, 
G.  W.  Short,  W.  T.  McAlister  and  L. 
C.  Bornt. 

The  sale  was  ably  cried  by  Col.  Ben 
A.  Rhoades  of  Los  Angeles,  assisted 
by  his  son,  Harold  B.  Rhoades.  It 
marks  the  passing  into  many  different 
hands  of  one  of  the  greatest  herds  in 
the  State,  and  the  loss  to  the  industry 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  McAlister 
-&  Sons. 


HUMBOLDT  CAN  TEACH  STATE 

Sam  H.  Greene,  secretary-manager 
of  the  California  Dairy  Council,  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  Humboldt  county, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dairymen's 
Association  he  was  asked  to  make  sug- 
gestions. He  told  the  dairymen  that 
no  one  from  any  other  part  of  the 
state  could  suggest  improvements  to 
them,  and  that  they  ough*.  to  send  men 
to  other  counties  to  explain  their  pro- 
gressive methods.  Mr.  Greene  knows 
the  dairy  industry  in  this  state  from 
A  to  Z,  and  he  says  that  all  other  sec- 
tions must  take  a  back  seat  for  Hum- 
boldt, where  every  branch  of  dairying 
is  carried  on  at  its  best.  He  says  that 
we  should  keep  our  eyes  on  Del  Norte 
county,  also,  as  it  has  wonderful 
natural  advantages  for  dairying,  and 
the  farmers  are  just  beginning  to 
"breed  up  their  herds. 


The  Humboldt  County  Dairymen's 
Association,  being  quick  to  recognize  a 
good  thing,  endorsed  the  work  of  the 
California  Dairy  Council,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  membership  will 
line  up  and  support  the  Council. 


NEW  STATE  JEBSEY  RECORD. 

A  new  record  of  butterfat  produc- 
tion for  a  California  Jersey  has  been 
established  at  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  by  Interested  Jap's  Santa,  mak- 
ing 939.08  pounds  butterfat  in  a  year. 
Two  years  ago  the  record  was  702 
pounds,  held  by  Pearl  of  Venedera 
owned  by  Guy  H.  Miller  of  Modesto. 
Last  year  this  record  was  passed  by 
three  cows:  Mermaiden's  Fern  2nd, 
owned  by  the  University  of  California, 
making  729.55  pounds;  Fern's  Silver 
Ray,  owned  by  Frank  Vanderpool 
of  Imperial  Valley,  making  779.54 
pounds;  and  Interested  Jap's  Santa, 
making  805  pounds.  The  state  record 
cow  now  raises  her  own  record  134.08 
pounds.  The  new  record,  made  at  five 


years  of  age,  beats  the  six-year-old 
record  of  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 
by  8  pounds,  and  places  the  Univer- 
sity cow  in  eleventh  place  among  all 
the  cows  of  the  breed. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  CHARGED  BY 
GRAND  JUBT. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Milk  Producers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, including  M.  T.  Frietas,  presi- 
dent, and  F.  H.  Machado,  manager, 
have  been  charged  by  the  county 
grand  jury  with  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Cartwright  State  anti-trust  law 
and  maintain  a  monopoly  in  milk  pro- 
duction and  distribution  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Assistant  District  Attorney 
claimed  that  the  Milk  Producers 
agreed  to  regulate  the  price  at  which 
distributors  should  sell  milk  to  con- 
sumers, and  to  fine  any  distributor 
who  bought  milk  from  a  producer  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Association.  The 
grand  jury  held  that  this  was  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 


WILLOl'OHBY.  OHIO. 


LADY  OF  THE  OLKN. 

Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  beat  connec- 
tion.    Many  cows  weighing   1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Bosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Bosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


The  Economy  of  Feeding 
Chopped  Hay— 

Feed  trampled  under  foot  is  wasted.  Feed  nosed 
out  and  not  eaten  is  wasted. 

It  is  the  habit  of  stock  wherever  ample  portions 
of  bulk  hay  are  fed,  to  pick  out  and  eat  only  the 
finer,  more  palatable  portions,  nosing  out  and  wast- 
ing the  coarse  hay.  Common  methods  of  feeding 
in  use  also  entail  much  loss  by  trampling  feed  under 
foot. 

These  losses  are  too  big  to  be  neglected.  They 

range  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  hay  and  method  of  feeding. 

With  hay  worth  $15.00  a  ton  in  the  field  the  aver- 
age loss  is  equal  to  $2.25 — actual  loss  in  dollars  and 
cents  on  every  ton  of  hay  you  feed. 

Why  continue  to  stand  this  'loss?  Farmers  every- 
where are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 

CHOPPED  HAY 
PREVENTS  WASTE 

Chopped  hay  is  all  eaten.  Chopped  hay,  ton  for 
ton,  will  feed  more  cows  than  bulk  hay.  Chopped 
hay  is  readily  stored  and  protected  from  the 
weather.  It  takes  up  less  barn  space,  eliminates 
waste  in  handling  and  increases  daily  profits. 

With  a  light-Running  Acme  Feed  Cutter  on  your  farm  you  can  begin 
saving  feed  right  away. 

Cut  up  this  year's  hay  crop  and  blow  it  into  the  barn,  bins,  or  a  silo. 
Every  pound  of  feed  saved  adds  to  your  profit. 


Ctrtt 


The  Combined  Silo  Filler,  Feed 
Cutter  and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine. 


THE  DURABLE   STEEL,  FRAME  ACME   WILL   SAVE   ITS   COST  THE   FIRST  SEASON. 
Nos.  11  and  13  for  Kinnll  acreage*. — Now.  17,  11).  20,  24    and    40    cover    all    feed    cutting  requirements. 

COMPLETE  ILLUSTBATEP  CATALOG  UPON  BEQUEST. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Frens  by  Tim..  F.  MeConncIl.) 


Doings  at  Durham. 

The  recent  farm  bureau  picnic,  held 
at  the  recreation  park  of  the  State 
Land  Settlement  at  Durham,  has  con- 
vinced Superintendent  Kreutzer  that  it 
will  be  policy  to  improve  the  park  just 
as  rapidly  as  money  is  available,  put- 
ting up  buildings  and  pens  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  hold  community 
fairs  and  sales  of  registered  livestock. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  the  first  fair  next 
fall.  At  this  fair  no  cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded,  but  the  animals  will  be 
judged  and  ribbons  and  cups  placed 
to  indicate  winners  in  the  various 
classes.  At  the  sales  only  first-class 
stock  will  be  offered.  Mr.  Kreutzer 
expects  to  have  Prof.  Thompson  in- 
spect all  pigs  offered,  and  no  inferior 
animal  will  be  allowed  to  get  into 
the  sales  ring. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  breeders  of 
livestock  in  the  settlement  to  devote 
all  their  attention  to  three  breeds  of 
registered  animals,  and  in  this  way 
make  this  a  central  point  for  the 
breeds  raised,  rather  than  to  have  a 
large  number  of  breeds  represented. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  Shorthorn 
beef  cattle,  Holstein-Friesian  dairy 
cattle,  and  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  were 
selected  as  the  breeds  best  adapted  to 
the  local  conditions,  and  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  "The  Durham  Co-oper- 
ative Stock  Breeders'  Association" 
formed  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
individuals.  While  it  is  the  intention 
to  confine  the  breeding  operations  to 
the  breeds  above  mentioned,  new  set- 
tlers who  were  owners  of  other  breeds 
were  allowed  to  bring  them  in  and 
keep  them  until  a  change  could  prof- 
itably be  made. 

So  far  only  registered  Durocs  have 
been  purchased.  In  dairy  cattle  some 
grade  Holsteins  have  been  purchased, 
and  the  change  to  registered  stock 
made  when  possible.  It  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  management  and  the 
settlers  to  have  all  cattle  tuberculin 
tested  before  purchased,  and  to  keep 
the  stock  absolutely  healthy.  In  order 
to  do  this  all  cattle  in  the  settlement 
on  March  1st  were  tested  by  qualified 
veterinarians,  and  quite  a  percentage 
of  reactors  found.  At  first  it  was 
thought  best  to  isolate  the  reactors  on 
one  or  two  farms,  but  finally  it  was 
decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  dairymen 
to  eliminate  all  diseased  animals,  the 
cost  of  elimination  to  be  borne  equally 
by  all  dairymen  in  the  settlement,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  owners 
of  tubercular  cattle  or  not.  This  was 
first  proposed  by  owners  of  healthy 
cattle,  which  certainly  speaks  well  for 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  good 
fellowship  existing  in  the  colony. 

It  seems  no  easy  matter  to  find 
cattle  of  the  kind  wanted  that  will 
pass  the  tuberculin  test.  Thirty-six 
animals  were  selected  from  two  differ- 
ent herds,  but  27  reacted,  and  there- 
fore none  were  accepted,  as  it  was 
thought  the  danger  would  be  too  great 
from  such  badly  infected  herds.  A 
full  carload  of  cattle.  21  in  number, 
were  purchased  at  the  recent  Napa 
sale  at  an  average  of  slightly  over 
$150  each.  Supt,  Kreutzer  says  they 
are  in  the  market  all  the  time  for 
healthy  Holstein  cows  and  want  at 
least  150  more. 

It  is  the  intention  to  sell  as  mar- 
ket hogs  all  individuals  in  the  swine 
department  that  are  not  first  class, 
and  by  this  method  create  an  excellent 
reputation  for  settlement  hogs  as 
breeding  animals. 

All  land  at  the  settlement  has  been 
sold  to  settlers,  but  there  is  once  in  a 
while  an  individual  who  wants  to  dis- 
pose of  his  holding.  Generally,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  contented,  and  are 
making  good  on  their  farms. 

A  Hoc  Haven  at  Humphrey's. 

When  you  see  the  Berkshires  at 
Grapewild  Farm,  Escalon,  you  don't 
have  to  ask  if  they  are  registered. 
You  are  so  favorably  impressed  by 
their  size„  type  and  finish  that  you 
know  they  are  not  only  registered, 
but  rank  among  the  best  individuals 
of  the  breed. 

I  was  impressed  by  one  sow  that  is 
seven  years  old,  and  is  now  weaning 
nine  pigs.  Some  constitution  and  pro- 
lificacy!   And  while  on  this  subject 


of  prolificacy  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  is  Mr.  Humphrey's  hobby, 
and  with  the  able  assistance  of  Chas. 
Maurer  in  selecting  and  mating  cer- 
tain strains,  he  has  increased  by  two 
the  average  number  of  pigs  raised  per 
litter  in  a  herd  of  40  brood  sows.  This 
means  that  by  breeding  sows  twice  a 
year  there  is  an  increase  of  160  pigs 
per  year.  At  a  very  conservative  val- 
uation of  $50  each,  this  raises  the  an- 
nual production  $8,000,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  $22  per  day.  Viewed 
from  another  angle,  each  sow's  indi- 
vidual production  is  increased  $400 
annually.  If  every  other  breeder  of 
registered  swine  had  done  as  well  in 
the  past  25  years,  the  results  would 
have  been  stupendous  and  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  hap- 
pens when  a  genuine  breeder  of  live- 
stock undertakes  something.  He  has 
definite  ideas  as  to  what  he  wishes  to 
produce,  and  by  judicious  selection, 
mating  and  feeding,  together  with  de- 
termination and  perseverance,  he 
achieves  success.  Notice  that  the  in- 
crease was  in  the  average  of  pigs 
raised — not  farrowed.  This  means 
that  brains  have  been  used,  not  for  a 
day,  or  a  year,  but  year  in  and  year 
out,  for  a  long  period. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Maurer, 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  certainly  develop- 
ing a  great  herd  of  Berkshires,  hav- 
ing size,  stretch,  good  bone,  quality, 
excellent  disposition,  and  true  Berk- 
shire type.  The  hogs  are  a  uniform 
lot,  and  all  are  so  good  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pick  out  individuals  for  spe- 
cial mention.  The  suckling  pigs,  how- 
ever, do  show  a  slight  difference;  those 
sired  by  Escalon  Superba  being  off  the 
ground  a  little  more  and  perhaps  hav- 
ing a  little  more  stretch. 

Not  much  was  seen  of  the  Guern- 
seys and  another  visit  will  bring  a 
later  story  about  them,  but  the  young 
bull,  Nobleman  of  Maplehill,  recently 
brought  out  from  the  East,  is  a 
youngster  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  His  quality,  constitution,  and 
conformation  are  excellent,  and  he 
has  been  growing  like  the  proverbial 
weed  since  arriving  in  California. 

Korge  Banks  on  His  Boar. 

A  great  ranch  in  the  making  is 
that  owned  by  Jack  Borge,  and  located 
3  miles  west  of  Dos  Palos.  When  we 
say  "in  the  making"  we  refer  to  the 
ranch  only,  and  not  to  the  herd  of  reg- 
istered hogs.  Mr.  Borge  recently  came 
into  possession  of  the  land,  but  al- 
ready has  a  Jim  Dandy  herd  of  Du- 
rocs. The  problem  of  getting  feed 
for  such  a  herd  while  a  stand  of  al- 
falfa is  being  established  is  not  a 
small  one,  but  with  plenty  of  water  it 
will  soon  be  solved. 

Those  who  heard  Fred  Devore  talk 
about  the  fashionable  type  for  Du- 
rocs should  visit  Mr.  Borge's  herd  and 
see  his  yearling  boar,  Russell  Orion 
Boy.  They  will  find  an  individual  ap- 
proximating very  closely  such  word 
pictures  as  Mr.  DeVore  drew.  This 
boar  is  by  Fruits  Orion,  the  1916  Ore- 
gon champion,  and  out  of  Golden  Won- 
der. He  is  a  boar  of  the  large  type, 
has  good  bone,  stands  strongly  on  his 
feet,  and  is  a  great  stock  getter,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fine  lot  of  pigs  from 
gilts  not  related  to  him.  He  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  herd  of  females,  many 
sired  by  the  1917  California  cham- 
pion.  ■ 

BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDING. 

C.  H.  Hill,  who  has  charge  of  the 
feeding  of  cattle  for  Wilson  &  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  says  that  the  last 
season  has  been  a  good  one.  His 
company  fed  2,00©  cows  and  2,000 
steers  at  Lovelocks,  Nev.,  on  straight 
alfalfa,  and  2,000  steers  at  Betteravia, 
Cal.,  on  beet  pulp,  rolled  barley  and 
alfalfa.  With  straight  alfalfa  they 
figure  on  a  gain  of  about  200  pounds 
in  four  or  five  months,  using  three- 
and  four-year-olds  and  keeping  them 
on  feed  until  an  average  weight  of 
1,100  pounds  is  attained.  With  a 
mixed  ration  they  get  a  300-pound 
gain  in  four  or  five  months,  taking 
steers  out  of  the  feedlots  weighing 
about  1,200  pounds. 


Four  Men 
Milk  219  Cows  in  21  Hours 


THAT'S  an  average  of  22 
cows  per  man  per  hour.  The 
man  who  can  milk  10  cows  per 
hour  by  hand  is  striking  a  very 
high  average.  But  at  the  Frank 
H.  Helm  Dairy  in  Fresno,  Cal., 
the  four  men  shown  above  main- 
tain a  22-cow-per-hour  record, 
year  in,  year  out — with  the  Empire 
Milking  Machine.  In  other  words 
each  Empire  Milker  unit  on  the 
place  saves  more  than  one  man  s 
wages,  board  and  lodging. 

Empire    Milking    Machines  are 


necessary  to  the  economical  operation 
of  every  dairy  of  10  or  more  cows. 
They  cut  the  cost  of  producing  milk  to 
a  minimum,  reduce  the  bacteria  count, 
because  the  milk  is  not  contaminated 
by  contact  with  air  and  dust  in  the 
barn — a  big  help  in  getting  that  extra 
money  for  certified  milk. 

You  can  cut  out  the  drudgery  of 
hand  milking,  you  can  handle  more 
cows  with  less  help,  you  can  increase 
the  net  profit  from  your  dairy  farm — 
and  the  first  step  is  to  send  for  our 
catalog  No.  45  or  call  on  our  local 
Empire  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago.  111.   Denver,  Col.    Atlanta.  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


EMPIRE 


MILKING  Ki 


H  I  M 


N.  hi.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAJL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 

Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 

VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.    Awarded  two 
other  championship*  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing* Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  aire.     Young  bulla  for  sale  from 
dams  and  granddanis  in  Begister  of  Merit. 

GUT  H.  MILLER,     Modesto,  CaL 

LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT, 
Ceres,  California 

T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAI.l'M  V,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Pine  individuals 
with  Begister  of  Merit  backing. 

RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,  ».  F.  Cenant,  Flop,  Modesto,  CaL 

MERIT  JERSEYS  V^'ST 

POR    LARGE  AND    ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

Get  one  of  my  young-  Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing-  dam.    They  are  rich  in  too 
blood  of  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  aad  Lady  Letty  Lambert.    Occasionally  one  old  enough  foi 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  TULARE,  CAL. 

NEW  FEDERAL  OAT  GRADES. 

The  new  Federal  oat  grades  will 
become  effective  June  16,  1919.  Under 
this,  yellow  oats  will  be  classed  as 
white.    The  test  weight  per  bushel 
will  be  required  on  all  certificates  of 
grade  because  the  weights  within  each 
grade  may  vary  considerably  and  thus 
affect  the  value  of  the  oats.  The 

Federal    standard    bushel    of  oats 
weighs   32   pounds,   but   this  grain, 
northwestern  and  intermountain  re- 
gions, normally  weighs  considerably 
more.    The  grades  are  based  chiefly 
on  color  and  weather  stains.  Any 
one  wishing  to  have  a  sample  graded 
may  do  so  for  a  small  fee  by  sending 
a  two-quart  sample  to  any  officers 
licensed  to  inspect  oats.    Such  offi- 
cers are  located  in  the  chief  cities. 
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Turn  the  Spotlight  on  the  Brood  Sow 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


BIG  BONED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

The  fashionable,  prolific  kind  that  every- 
one wants. 

Service   boars,    gilts    and   weanling  pica 
aired  by  the  1.000  pound  boar 


Big  Bone  Bob 


Don't  send  East  when  you  can  get  better 
at  home.  Come  and  see  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Stock  for  foundation  herds  or 
exhibition. 

N.  K.  HORAN 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Ranch  2  miles  east  of  highway. 


Now  is  the  time  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  sow  as  a  breeder.  Don't 
wait  until  after  she  has  weaned  her 
litter  and  you  have  forgotten  all  the 
facts.  Turn  the  spotlight  on  her  now 
while  you  can  get  visible  evidence  of 
her  real  worth. 

•  Ask  her  these  questions:  How 
many  pigs  did  you  farrow?  How 
many  came  dead?  How  many  did  you 
kill?  How  many  runts?  Were  they 
big,  husky  and  uniform,  or  small 
weak  and  uneven?   Were  you  a  kind, 


careful  mother,  or  cross,  nervous  and 
clumsy?  Did  you  provide  them  with 
lots  of  milk?  Are  they  going  to  show 
an  improvement  over  you? 

If  she  can  answer  these  questions 
satisfactorily,  give  her  a  place  of 
honor  and  don't  let  any  offer  tempt 
you  to  sell  her,  unless  you  are  over- 
stocked. If  her  answers  are  unfavor- 
able, put  her  in  the  fattening  pen. 
Never  mind  how  good  she  is  in  type 
or  breeding — sell  her  for  pork.  That's 
the  only  way  she  will  profit  you. 


BANKING  MONEY  FROM  DITCH 
BANKS. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

On  irrigated  farms  of  from  80  to 
160  acres  the  ditches  take  up  from  3 
to  12  acres.  This  not  only  reduces 
the  cultivated  area,  but  is  frequently 
a  source  of  much  trouble  and  finan- 
cial loss,  inasmuch  as  the  farm  ditches 
are  likely  to  became  a  mass  of  weeds 
and  the  natural  breeding  place  of  in- 
jurious insects. 

One  man  has  made  his  ditch  banks 
pay  well.  He  has  an  80-acre  farm, 
through  which  there  is  a  ditch  1,364 
feet  long  and  10  feet  wide.  In  1917 
the  ditch  bank  and  an  adjoining  strip 
of  alfalfa  embracing  1%  acres  were 
fenced  off  and  used  to  pasture  a  num- 
ber of  registered  Hampshire  ewes  and 
lambs,  the  sheep  being  run  on  it  on 
alternate  two  weeks.  The  actual  pas- 
turage of  the  ditch  bank  and  alfalfa 
patch  was  4V2  acres.  The  result  of 
the  first  year  showed  that  this  pas- 
ture would  carry  129  head  of  sheep 
each  alternate  two  weeks,  or  an  av- 
erage of  14  head  pastured  continu- 
ously per  acre. 

In  August  43  lambs,  weighing  an 
average  of  50.7  pounds  per  head,  were 


turned  on  one-third  acre  of  this  ditch 
bank  pasture  which  had  been  cut  off 
with  a  temporary  fence.  The  pasture 
at  that  time  consisted  of  a  rank 
growth  of  blue  grass,  white  clover, 
willows  and  weeds.  The  43  lambs 
were  held  on  this  area  for  15  days 
and  harvested  the  growth  rather  than 
pastured  it.  The  result  showed  that 
the  lambs  gained  at  the  rate  of  264.5 
pounds  per  acre  pastured,  which  at 
14c  a  pound  would  amount  to  a  return 
of  $37.05  an  acre. 

No  more  labor  was  required  in 
building  the  temporary  fence  than 
would  have  been  required  to  cut  the 
willows  and  weeds.  In  addition  to 
the  profit  returned  the  lambs  did  an 
excellent  job  in  cleaning  up  the  ditch 
banks. 


Wisconsin  had  65,418  silos  on  farms 
May  1,  1918,  a  gain  of  13  per  cent  in 
one  year,  according  to  returns  from 
assessors.  In  Ohio  the  number  of 
silos  reported  by  assessors  for  April 
1,  1918,  was  30,788,  a  gain  of  44  per 
cent  in  one  year. 

Recent  market  values  for  meat  ani- 
mals have  caused  a  renewal  of  inter- 
est in  the  raising  of  live  stock  on 
farms  of  all  sizes.   The  study  of  rais- 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  REGISTERED 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

40  Splendid  Young  Sows 

10  Choice  Bred  Gilts 
5  Carefully  Chosen  Boars 

These  hogs  are  representative  selections  from  the  best  of  the  Califor- 
nia breeders,  including  M.  Bassett,  W.  H.  Browning,  W.  A.  Young, 
Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  and  such  Eastern  breeders  as  Fesenmeyer  and  T.  F. 
Walker. 

They  carry  the  blood  of  such  noted  sires  as  President,  J.  O.  Orange, 
I.  B.  A.  Wonder  and  Chieftain. 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  Wednesday,  June  4th,  1  p.  m.,  at  oil  station 
on  the  Davis  Highway,  two  miles  west  of  Sacramento. 

AMERICAN  HOG  CO.,  OWNERS 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer,  1004  5th  Street  Main  1987R. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Larernt    Herd   In    the  State 

DUROC-J  ERSEVS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUROCS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King  breeding.  Weaned  pigs  and 
bred  gUts  and  one  service  boar  for  sale. 
Write  and  get  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son 

Rt.  1,  Box  320,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


ing  and  disposing  of  crops  to  the  best 
advantage  also  suggests  the  more  gen- 
eral and  more  careful  production  of 
live  stock. 


Western  Duroc  Men!  Attention! 


F.  F.  DEVORE  says  that  the  Duroc  could 
have  no  greater  field  in  which  to  develop 
than  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

It  is  the  DUROC  JERSEY  that  will  put 
the  pure-bred  swine  industry  to  the  front. 
It  is  up  to  the  Duroc  raiser  to  put  the 
Duroc  to  the  front.  It  is  up  to  THE 
DUROC  BULLETIN,  and  this  paper  standi 
ready  to  help  the  Duroc  man  "over  the 
top."  Write  for  FREE  copy  containing 
DeVore's  article.  "DUROCS  OF  THE 
GREAT  WEST." 

SEND  $1  FOR  1  YEAR. 

THE  DUROC  BULLETIN 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


UNEEDA    QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


UNEEDA   GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won    at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  First*, 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 
High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
sire.  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry,  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows   and   gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland-Chinas 


PUT  PROFIT  IN  FARMING 

Our  herd  is  the  result  of  careful  select- 
ing and  constructive  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size,  bone,  easy-feeding  qualities, 
prolificacy — everything  you  want  for  a 
profit-making  hog. 

GREAT  BATTERY  OF  BOARS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the  great 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob,  who  is  an  that  his 
name  and  breeding  imply;  also  the  sensa- 
tional young  boar,  LENDORRIS  LIBER- 
TY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond,  for 
whom  810.000  was  refused.  He  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  Coast's  greatest 
sires.  This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  in- 
sure your  success. 

W.  L.  HAAG  &  SON 
Hanford,  Calif. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

GREENWOOD  HERD  OF  LARGE   TYPE  DUROCS 

The  kind  that  have  the  bone,  constitution  and  size  combined  with  supremo 
quality.  Our  breeding  stock  comprises  animals  with  blood  lines  that  are 
noted  for  certain  reproduction  of  the  above  characteristics.  Ranch  on 
state  highway,  8  miles  north  of  Marysville  and  3  miles  south  of  Live  Oak. 

H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  LITE  OAK,  Sutter  Co,  CaL 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUROC -JERSE  YS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now,  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up.  four- 
months-old  boarB.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices, 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH,    sacramento,  cau. 


OAK    KNOLL  PARM 


LAKEPORT 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

GiTes  Great  YALCE  for  LEAST  MONET.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  701  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

T.  B.  Purvine  &  Son,  Petaluma, 
breeders  of  registered  Jersey  cattle, 
report  sales  of  a  service  bull  to  Henry 
McGrew,  Sebastopol,  and  a  bull  calf 
to  Mr.  Collins  of  Middleton. 

E.  P.  Pomeroy,  Burbank,  is  getting 
an  average  of  1,177  pounds  milk  from 
33  cows — mostly  Holstelns.  He  has 
just  bought  34  head  of  young  stock 
from  Illinois;  also  a  bull  sired  by  Pon- 
tlac  Segis  Wayne  and  from  a  Silver 
Spring  dam. 

S.  P.  Kelley.  of  Clover  View  Jer- 
sey Farm,  Perndale,  has  purchased 
from  Westview  Farm,  Liberty,  Mo., 
a  brother  to  the  $60,000  bull,  Financial 
Sensation.  Mr.  Kelley  has  60  regis- 
tered Jerseys  strong  in  Financial 
King  blood. 

Grade  dairy  cows  continue  to  com- 
mand high  prices.  At  a  recent  sale 
conducted  by  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark,  Mo- 
desto, for  Baccala  Bros.,  near  Crows 
Landing,  75  head  averaged  $141;  25 
tops  averaged  $178,  and  the  best  cow 
brought  $255. 

Finderne  Susan  Korndyke  and  Fin- 
derne  Perfection  Korndyke,  two-year- 
old  daughters  of  King  Pontiac  Segis 
Korndyke.  recently  made  records  of 
20.03  pounds  and  23.06  pounds  re- 
spectively, at  the  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm,  Palo  Alto. 

Katie  Paul  Burke,  a  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  Abbott  &  Clark  of  Cort- 
land, New  York,  has  broken  the  jun- 
ior four-year  old  record  for  both  sev- 
en and  thirty  days,  her  production 
being  44.64  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days  and  167.95  pounds  in  thirty  days. 

The  California  Dairy  Council  has 
opened  southern  headquarters  at  2311 
Fairfield  Ave.,  Hollywood,  in  charge 
of  C  J.  Brown.  Those  interested  in 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  South  are 
rallying  to  the  support  of  the  move- 
ment with  great  enthusiasm. 

Norabel  Ayrshire  Farms,  Valley 
Ford,  report  recent  sales  of  regis- 
tered Ayrshires  as  follows:  1  bull  to 
Charles  Colombo,  Occidental;  1  bull 
and  2  heifers  to  H.  A.  Turner,  Sattley; 
1  bull  to  C.  A.  Pellescio,  Valley  Ford; 
1  bull  to  H.  F.  Kennard,  Fallon. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  good  care  of 
the  yotmg  stock  on  the  ranch  of  C. 
A.  Miller,  near  Ripon,  they  are  rais- 
ing a  calf  born  at  least  6  weeks  pre- 
maturely. Contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  the  calf  was  allowed  to  suc- 
kle its  dam  for  two  weeks  before  be- 
ing taught  to  drink.  When  seen  the 
calf  was  about  six  weeks  old  and 
small  for  its  age,  but  bright  and  live- 
ly and  growing  rapidly. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  reports  the  follow- 
ing sales  of  Milking  Shorthorns*. 
Sevea  cows  to  Rogue  River  Valley 
Canal  Company,  Medford,  Oregon;  1 
cow  to  J.  E.  Mason,  Medford,  Oregon; 
1  bull  to  Robert  Riley,  Cloverdale. 
Mr.  Harrison  expects  to  make  a  trip 
east  early  in  June,  to  add  to  his  herd. 
He  knows  Milking  Shorthorns  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States  and  will  bring  back 
a  choice  bunch. 

A.  W.  Morris  and  Frank  L.  Morris 
are  both  in  the  East  attending  the 
Cabana  Holstein  sale,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation and  the  Moyer  National 
Sale  at  Philadelphia  June  5-7.  They 
have  consigned  4  head  to  this  sale,  in- 
cluding the  young  bull,  Sir  Aaggie 
Meade  DeKol,  whose  seven  nearest 
dams  average  higher  in  yearly  test 
than  those  of  any  other  bull  in  the 
world.  The  results  of  this  initial  con- 
signment to  an  eastern  sale  will  be 
watched  with  deep  interest. 

Beef  Cattle. 

J.  D.  Grieve  of  Davis  has  purchased 
48  head  of  registered  Shorthorn  bulls 
from  J.  W.  Johnson,  Childers,  Texas. 

Danghurg  Land  and  Livestock  Com- 
pany, Mlnden,  Nev.,  has  purchased  21 
Hereford  bulls  and  16  heifers  from 
W.  N.  Collier,  Fulton,  Mo.  Most  of 
the  animals  were  sired  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier's Perfect  Donald. 


Chas.  Rule  of  Jenner  recently  re- 
ceived a  wire  from  Mousel  Bros.,  the 
noted  Hereford  breeders  of  Cam- 
bridge, Neb.,  asking  for  prices  on  a 
large  number  of  his  fine  Herefords. 
Mr.  Rule  has  one  of  the  largest  herds 
on  the  coast. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  Shorthorns 
held  by  H.  C.  Lookabaugh  at  Waton- 
ga.  Oklahoma,  38  head  averaged  $2,- 
943 — the  highest  average  ever  made 
on  Scotch  cattle  In  America.  Three 
sons  of  Fair  Acres  Sultan  averaged 
$10,316. 

J.  L.  Murphy,  a  Los  Angeles  attor- 
ney, recently  purchased  16  registered 
Angus  bulls  through  E.  T.  Davis,  the 
western  representative  of  the  Angus 
breeders'  association  .  These  bulls 
will  be  used  on  Mr.  Murphy's  South- 
ern California  ranch. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  market- 
ing committee  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  a  representative 
of  Clay,  Robinson  &  Company,  who 
had  been  inspecting  beef  cattle  herds 
through  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
reported  that  the  stock  he  saw  which 
was  intended  for  shipment  to  middle 
west  markets  would  stack  up  very 
well  with  corn  belt  stock. 


Swine  and  Sw  in  emeu. 

Thos.  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa,  has 

sold  a  Duroc  sow  to  J.  E.  Mason,  Med- 
ford, Ore.,  and  a  boar  to  J.  Gilmer, 
Santa  Rosa. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
expects  to  accept  an  Invitation  of  Lou. 

G.  Hare,  a  Monterey  county  swine 
breeder,  to  hold  a  promotion  sale  at 
Salinas  during  the  Rodeo;  June  23  to 
29. 

Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  re- 
cently sold  a  tried  Duroc  sow,  3  gilts 
and  a  boar  to  G.  H.  Umbsen  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  a  ranch  in  Shasta 
county,  and  is  starting  a  herd  of  reg- 
istered Durocs. 

W.  B.  Hewitt,  Van  Nuys,  has  just 
sold  a  son  of  Great  Model  to  Beller  & 
Borden,  Carlsbad.  He  is  a  March 
yearling  and  was  pronounced  by  Fred 
Devore  to  be  the  best  Duroc  boar  for 
his  age  in  America,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son  of  Modesto  report 
excellent  results  from  their  ad  in  the 
Rural  Press.  They  have  recently  sold 
a  Duroc  service  boar  to  the  Lewis 
Company,  Madera;  2  bred  gilts  to  J. 

H.  Phillips,  Modesto,  and  a  bred  gilt 
to  Walter  Teller,  Atwater. 

Allen  Thompson  of  Tulare  says  that 
his  futurity  litters  of  Durocs  are  com- 
ing along  fine  and  that  15  herds  in 
all  have  been  signed  up  for  the  Duroc 
Futurity  to  be  held  at  the  Fresno  fair. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  breeding  sows  and 
gilts  for  summer  sale. 


Some  of  the  bred  gilts  that  John 
M.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  will  have 
in  his  sale  this  coming  fall  carry  some 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registers*  Holstein  frleslans. 
YOLNG     SERVICE     BULL     FOR  SALE 
Prlnee  Abbeiterk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204*07 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  tar  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited    aad    satisfaction  guaranteed. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  OaL 

it.   D.  "A,"  Box  487. 
Two  miles  out  North  Klr«t  Street. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  «of  cattle, 
BREEDING  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
K  -  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATS  BOOK    accurate   records.     We  wiU 

HERE        gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free 

if  you  request  it. 
ailFORNU  BREEDMS  SHIS  AND  PfOIGRff  CO. 
C  L  MUGIHS.  Sales  Minaier.  Sacramento.  Gal. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getiing  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  bexore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

t  has  been  known  line*  the*  year  1800  u  Ota  com- 
pl.te  .mlk  substitute.  Costs  tess  than  half  as  mam 
am  milk  —  prevents  scouring  -  -  promotes  early  matur* 
ftp.  Sold  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  £•  Z?£^™*&SJZ 

COULSON  CO.   -   -   -   P->.l"~.  '•-I 


Home  of  Quality  Holsteins 

Get  acquainted  with  PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  California's  foremost  breeding  establish- 
ment. Here  on  4,600  acres  of  rich  soil,  man  and  nature  have  combined  to  make  an  ideal  place  for 
the  raising  of  purebreds.  Abundant  crops  and  luxuriant  pastures  provide  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  stock.  There  are  commodious  buildings,  equipped  with  the  latest  labor- 
saving  devices  and  sanitary  provisions.  An  unlimited  capital  has  brought  together  one  of  the 
greatest  herds  of  Holsteins  in  the  West. 

A  Record-Breaking  Herd        We  Can  Satisfy  You 


In  purchasing  foundation  stock  the  aim 
was  to  secure  the  best,  regardless  of  price. 
And  "the  best"  meant  not  only  heavy  pro- 
ducers, but  animals  of  royal  breeding,  ex- 
cellent type  and  great  constitutional  vigor. 
A  wonderful  lot  of  cows  was  secured,  and  at 
their  head  was  placed  the  great  King  Pon- 
tiac Segis  Korndyke.  From  this  start  a  herd 
of  over  300  head  has  been  developed.  The 
cows  have  made  not  only  State  and  Coast 
records,  but  even  world  records,  and  their 
daughters,  now  freshening,  promise  to  out- 
strip them. 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  dairymen  who  want  well-bred 
stock,  backed  up  by  high-record  ancestry, 
good  in  type,  yet  priced  at  reasonable  figures. 
We  have  a  line-up  that  is  sure  to  please,  and 
we  can  suit  both  your  purse  and  your  pur- 
pose. 

Put  a  Palo  Alto  bull  at  the  head  of  your 
herd.  He  will  put  money-making  qualities 
into  it,  and  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
sure  fortune.  His  purchase  will  prove  the 
best  investment  you  ever  made. 


Get  Started  Right— It's  Half  the  Fight 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  get  you  started  right.  Better  yet,  visit  the  Farm  and 
inspect  our  stock.  Visitors  say  it  is  a  whole  dairy  show  in  itself.  We  conduct  everything  on  a 
systematic,  scientific  basis,  and  perhaps  you  will  get  some  valuable  ideas  to  take  home  with  you. 
Glad  to  show  our  stock  and  explain  our  methods,  whether  you  buy  or  not. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM 


DIRECTORS: 

M.  H.  TICHENOR,  HERBERT  FLEISHIIACKER, 

VICTOR  K LINKER,  C.  F.  BUNT, 

J.  C.  MeKINSTRY 


M.  H.  TICHENOR,  PRES. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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of  the  most  prepotent  big-type  blood 
to  be  found  in  seven  states,  such  as 
from  the  Gerlaugh  herd  of  Defender, 
Long  Chief  and  Lady  Wonder  lines 
and  others.  "To  see  'em  is  to  want 
'em"  right  away. 

A.  Buckland  and  Son,  Fresno,  who 
bought  the  top  sow,  Kings  Wonder,  at 
the  recent  Poland-China  sale  for  $600, 
have  sold  the  second  choice  pig  for 
$200  at  weaning  time,  and  the  third 
choice  for  $150.  They  expect  to  get 
many  good  litters  from  her,  as  she 
should  cross  well  on  their  herd  boar, 
California  Jumbo  Buster. 

Business  is  booming  with  Donald 
Graham,  the  Duroc  breeder  of  Lancas- 
ter, whose  herd  Fred  DeVore  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  in  California. 
Mr.  Graham  had  35  gilts  to  offer  this 
summer  and  has  already  sold  29,  a 
large  number  of  these  going  to  E.  E. 
Benedict,  Earl  McGrew,  Lancaster;  L. 
R.  Hitchcock,  A.  V.  Austin,  L.  Leest, 
D.  H.  Pores  and  R.  N.  Nance,  Van 
Nuys. 

Promotion  sales  of  registered  Berk- 
shires  at  Santa  Rosa  on  Saturday,  the 
7th,  and  at  Salinas  on  Saturday,  the 
28th,  make  up  the  June  calendar  of 
the  Western  Berkshire  Congress. 
Probably  there  will  be  no  further 
sales  until  State  Fair  time,  when  a 
number  of  pigs  will  be  sold  at  Sacra- 
mento. The  Santa  Rosa  sale  is  in 
charge  of  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  who 
says  that  much  interest  is  being  man- 
ifested among  the  ranchers  and  a  very 
successful  sale  is  expected. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

A  livestock  association  has  been 
formed  in  Yolo  County  with  the  idea 
of  making  that  county  the  leader  in 
the  state  from  a  livestock  standpoint. 
The  organizers  represent  an  aggre- 
gate investment  of  about  $3,500,000, 
and  the  committee  in  charge  consists 
of  such  well-known  men  as  Frank  L. 
Morris  of  A.  W.  Morris  and  Sons;  Wm. 
Bemmerley,  breeder  of  Herefords;  A. 
D.  Eakle,  breeder  of  swine;  Ed.  Bul- 
lard,  breeder  of  Rambouillet  sheep, 
and  C.  Harold  Hopkins,  manager  of 
the  Conaway  properties. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Bate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 

Berkshire  s. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT   TYFE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking-  orders  for  spring-  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Boockwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLE  VIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  BOSA. 

A  SHOW  FROSPECT 

FOB  $75.00 

A  September  Boar  sired  by  Baron  Duke 
201st.  780  pound.  $1100.00  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rook  wood  Belle  7th  (sired 
by  Rivals  Champion  Best),  a  sow  that  won  at 
the  State  Fair.  Salem.  Oregon,  and  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Show  at  Omaha.  This  boar 
promises  to  be  a  large,  vigorous  boar  and  is 
a  snap  at  the  above  price.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  23  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
wUl  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing-  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm.  Orland.  Calif. 


GBAPEWILD    FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  spring  boars  and  faU  pigs  by  Big 
Leader,  Grape  wild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
Sine. 

A    B.  Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  FIGS — From  large  Ut- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Sat's- 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California.  

RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
Weanlings  and  gilts.  They'll  surely  please 
you.  E.  H.  Whiting-,  Route  2,  Box  631, 
TJkiah.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boor.  Kouniae  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724 W„  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CABUTHER8  FARMS  BFRKSI1IRKH  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Home,  Dos  Palos,  California. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  fine  Fall  gilts 
sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob:  also  some  top  Spring 
boar  pigs  sired  by  Long  Big  Bone  Jr.;  junior 
champion,  and  Golden  State  King,  o'lt  of 
Smooth  Beauty,  Black  Beauty  5th,  grand 
champion  and  champion.  Black  Beauty  C. 
Ora  Price,  the  dam  of  champions  and  others. 
High-backed,  good-footed,  the  kind  that  make 
good.  Sold  worth  the  money.  W.  A.  Young. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder.  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow.  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn. 
R.  F.  D.  1.  Tulare.  

EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  wiU 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  food 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  -pjalities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pi?s.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
yiola  L.  Renwick,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Am  booking  orders  for 
Spring  boars  sired  by  King's  Massive.  Orange 
ind  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st.  sired  by  President  and  out  of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1917  and 
other  big  sows.    H.  D.  McCune.  Lemoore.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
"wars     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
frand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware.  Live 
Oak.  California 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Serstdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
?haw.  Hanford.  Californi?. 

BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY  GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son. 
Route  E.  Box  126.  Fresno.  

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars;  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney, 
Route  G.  Fresno,  California.   

FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
■spring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch,  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  Cal.  

WACKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHTNA8 — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  S700  Grand  Champion  of 
California     Les  McCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  8 WINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Voting  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  

I'o  LAND-CHINA  PIGS— Bernstein  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS— A  few  young  service 
►>o»r«  for  sale     R   F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif 

REAOAK8  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gllroy.  Calif. 

~~big  boned  potJandTchtnas — Stock  for 

pate    v         MfAi-fl    River-dale  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H    E,  MoMahan.  Lemoore.  California.  

POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal.  

LARGE  TYPE  POL  AND -CHINAS,  wlnton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar:  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  Wid  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May.  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    0.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Calif 


Duroc-JTerseys. 


HERD  BOARS — Do  you  want  a  boar  that 
will  put  stretch,  height  and  size  in  your  herd. 
1  am  booking  orders  for  a  few  weaned  pigs 
that  will  make  giant  herd  boars.  Their  sire, 
himself  500  lbs.  at  14  months,  is  from  a  real 
1000-lb.  grand  champion  boar.  The  dam 
promisee  to  reach  her  mother's  class — 700  lbs. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Geo.  L.  Horine, 
Win  ten,  Cal. 


DUROC  WEANLINGS  for  the  farmer.  Easy 
feeders.  200  lb.  at  seven  months.  W.  W. 
Everett.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena,  Calif. 

DUROC-.IERSEYS  AT  IRBXAND— Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  IE.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  exceUent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brookman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WEANLINGS  sired  by  Trailblazer,  son  of 
Pathfinder.     Derryfield    Col.     and  Derryfield 

Wonder  Boy  King's  Col.  boars,  ex  Burke's 

Good  Enuff,  Golden  Model,  and  Model  Col. 
sows.  Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Derryfield 
Farm.  Capital  National  Bank  Building,  Sac- 
ramento. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California.  

REGISTERED  DIjKOC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEYS-— Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
hoars  for  sale  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1 
Redwood  City,  California. 

DCROC-.JERSEYS — A  few  choice  Septem- 
ber  gilts — Weanlings  cither  sex.  H.  J3.  Bou- 
rlier.  Napa. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — AU  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calil 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California. 

 Yorkshires. 

LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES — Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weekf- 
up.  Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa 
California. 


Hampsblres. 
HAM PSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.    Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena.  Cal. 

MY  HAM  PSHIRES  are  money  maker? 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker. 
Saugus.  California. 

Miscellaneous. 
CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  foi 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Calif.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T 
Bailey.  P  O.  Box  37,  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


 DAIRY  CATTLE.  

 Guernseys.  

GBAPEWILD  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21-months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  few 
young  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A..  B.  Humphrey.  Escalon.  California. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 
~EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee.  California. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
nriees  reasonable 

 Ayrshire*. 

EI.KHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
+40  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

NORAREL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
voung  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
T>  Bnron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Calif 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  aces.  E.  B 
McFarland.  412  Clans  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francesco  California 

REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES — Ready  for 
service.    Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm.  La  Honda. 

 Jerseys.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Grcenough. 
Merced.  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Sulsun.  California.  

Holsteins. 
A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herri  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  reteat.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  ValdeHa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOI. STEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Komdyke  Ponttat 
from  A.  R  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  anci 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLA  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounia*'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 


CREAMCDF  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridga,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier,  California. 

F.  II.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF.— 

Breeder   of   Registered  Holsteins.     High  teat 

producers. 

THE  VICTORY'  HERII — Registered  If n 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.    H.  B.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 

REGISTERED-  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm,  Nicolaus.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  iiest  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal 

REGISTERED  HO  I. STEINS— We  breed  tor 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A !  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif"  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MARGRUDER— Breeders  ol 
registered  Holstein-Friesiap"    Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No" 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  California 

BREEDERS-  OF~  REGISTERED  nOLSTETN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino,  California 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS — 

Alex    Whaley.  Tulare.  California.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.  John  Troup.  Snpt.   

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch- topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Hai-rison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturo. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Props.,  Wells.  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,   WiTIits,  Calif. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered"S>.ort- 
horns.  Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California.   

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.    Milton.  California.   

GEORGE  "WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mi  ssi on  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
sion San  Jose.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch.  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co..  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carru  there  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California.  _____ 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 

SHIRES  — Broodmares —  Stallions.  Also 
stallion  and  Ally  colts  8100  to  $700.  Jack 
London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Banraln. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grld- 
ley.  


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 

PURKTrREI) i  K AMBOUILLET  RAMS,  farce 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend.  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address.  Win- 
dell  Orchards.  Glenn.  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECnAM  ESTATE.  IVtnbima,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  oar  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
~  ANGORA  GOATS  —  PERSIAN  SHEEP — 
Bucks  from  $35  to  850  each.  Only  fine  stock 
for  sale.  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.,  San  Jose. 
Calif.  

i.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  Wood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

DORSET'S  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

ONE  TWO-YEAR  SHROPSHIRE  BUCK  for 
sale.  C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker,  Route  A  Chico. 
Call  f  oral  a.  

BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON    CALIF. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire*  

K  AT'PKE    BROS..    WOODLAND,    CALIF. — 

Brerlers  nnd  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  Importer  or 

Kamr-oirlllpts    Hanford.  California.  

CALL  A  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 

 Breeders  and  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Rutte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W  8  Gull- 
ford,  owners  Sprrlal  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale  Shorthorns;  Shropshire!:  Berkshires: 
Ponies.      August  2.  1010. 
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However,  a  cow  that  tests  just 
fairly  low  may  not  prove  unprofitable, 
and  if  she  is  a  heavy  and  persistent 
milker  she  may  produce  more  butter- 
fat  in  a  year  than  the  cow  that  tests 
higher,  but  does  not  milk  so  heavily 
•r  persistently.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  cow  giving  only  a  moderate  quan- 
tity may,  through  persistent  milking 
or  a  high  test,  or  both,  finish  her  year 
with  a  most  satisfactory  record  to  her 
credit. 

Testing  milk  does  little  good  unless 
weighing  goes  with  it,  but  both  to- 
gether will  show  just  about  what  a 
cow  is  worth,  and  that  is  what  the 
«ow-testing  associations  do.  No  longer 
can  the  camouflage  of  a  fine  appear- 
ance or  an  affectionate  disposition 
protect  the  low-producing  cow.  There 
is  no  disputing  the  scales,  tester  and 
record  book,  for  figures  show  that 
tests  made  once  a  month  come  within 
2  per  cent  of  the  actual  production, 
and  that  is  near  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Weed  Out  the  Boarders. 

Prof.  Wilber  J.  Fraser,  in  his  book- 
let entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Three  Herds 
of  Dairy  Cattle,"  says  that  all  the 
profits  in  dairy  farming  are  made  by 
•ne-third  of  the  cows.  He  divides  all 
of  the  cows  in  the  United  States  into 
three  equal  groups.  Those  in  the 
first  do  not  pay  for  their  keep;  those 
in  the  second  a  little  more  than  break 
even;  those  in  the  third  make  a  satis- 
factory profit.  These  figures  are  not 
guesswork,  but  are  based  upon  an 
actual  census  taken  and  accurate  rec- 
ords kept. 

Undoubtedly  the  proportions  are  no 
different  in  California  alone;  in  fact, 
not  a  herd  has  been  tested  so  far  with- 
out discovering  some  cows  that  were 
not  worth  their  feed.  Yet  probably 
■ot  one  in  fifty  of  the  dairymen  in  this 
state  tests  his  milk  regularly  or 
knows  which  of  his  cows  are  con- 
sumers instead  of  producers  of  wealth. 

An  excuse  often  given  for  not  join- 
tog  an  association  is  that  if  the  poor 
cows  were  "weeded  out  of  all  herds 
there  would  not  be  enough  cows  of  a 
better  grade  to  go  around  in  replacing 
them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
place them-  If  the  remaining  cows 
are  given  better  feed  and  care  they 
probably  will  produce  just  as  much 
milk  in  the  aggregate,  and  at  much 
greater  profit.  Chris  Olson  had  27 
cows,  from  which  he  was  getting  600 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  After  join- 
ing a  testing  association  he  sold  off 
two-thirds  of  the  cows,  keeping  only 
9,  yet  as  the  result  of  individual  feed- 
ing and  better  care  he  continued  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  milk.  It 
doesn't  require  much  of  a  mathema- 
tician to  prove  that  it  is  better  to 
milk  9  cows  giving  a  good  profit  than 
to  milk  27,  18  of  which  reduce,  if  they 
do  not  wipe  out,  the  profit  of  the  other 
six. 

Individual  Feeding  Pays. 

This  experience  emphasizes  one  of 
the  valuable  features  of  testing — the 
elimination  of  the  old  scoop-shovel 
method  of  feeding  all  cows  alike.  Few 
dairymen  feed  their  cows  in  propor- 
tion to  the  milk  and  butter  fat  pro- 
duced. It  is  impossible  to  feed  them 
economically  unless  this  is  done,  yet 
it  cannot  be  done  unless  records  are 
kept.  By  knowing  from  day  to  day 
what  a  cow  is  producing,  the  farmer 
can  try  different  feeds,  see  which  ones 
she  likes  best,  and  regulate  the  quan- 
tity according  to  her  production.  We 
know  of  one  case  where  the  produc- 
tion was  doubled  and  the  profit  in- 
creased six  times  with  the  same  cows, 
simply  by  giving  them  a  fair  chance  to 
do  their  best  through  individual  feed- 
ing and  proper  care. 

If  each  milking  is  weighed  it  is 
very  easy  to  know  when  a  cow  is  sick 
or  off  feed.  Any  abnormal  condition 
is  at  once  noticed  in  her  sudden 
shrinkage,  and  whatever  the  trouble 
is  it  can  generally  be  remedied  before 
much  harm  is  done. 

Tested  Cows  Sell  Higher. 
Records  alone  will  sell  cows  when 
no  other  quality  will;  in  fact,  many 
pore-bred  cows  with  ruined  udders 
save  been  sold  for  high  prices  for 
Breeding  purposes  alone.  Grade  cows 
with  records  or  from  families  with 


high  records,  can  be  sold  for  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  more  than  those  from 
herds  where  no  records  have  been 
kept.  This  was  demonstrated  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  the  McGillivray  Hol- 
stein  sale  at  Sacramento.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  A.  E.  Greene  of  Hood,  pres- 
ident of  the  Sacramento  Cow  Testing 
Association,  bought  Brownie  Mead, 
a  grade  daughter  of  King  Mead  of  Riv- 
erside, about  a  year  ago,  and  he  put 
her  on  test.  She  made  nearly  600 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year,  and 
when  it  became  known  that  several 
of  her  sisters  were  to  be  offered  at  the 
McGillivray  sale  the  demand  was 
keen.  One  of  them  sold  for  $400,  and 
the  others  brought  from  $325  to  $350— 
almost  unheard-of  prices  for  grade 
dairy  animals. 

Back  in  Wisconsin  it  has  been  found 
that  many  buyers  go  only  to  sections 
where  testing  associations  are  in  oper- 
ation and  will  buy  only  cows  with 
records.  Herd  record  books  have  been 
used  as  evidence  in  court,  and  farmers 
have  borrowed  money  from  their 
banks  on  them. 

Proves  Value  of  Bull. 

You  know  about  Peter  Small.  He 
didn't  like  his  bull,  so  he  killed  him 
for  beef.  Later  on  four  of  the  bull's 
daughters  were  entered  in  a  testing 
association  and  they  made  the  phe- 
nomenal average  of  25,210  pounds  of 
milk  and  977.3  pounds  of  butterfat. 
It  was  a  lesson  in  cow-testing  that 
cost  Peter  at  least  $10,000. 

Testing  associations  not  only  con- 
vince dairymen  of  the  value  of  pure- 
bred sires,  but  they  enable  them  to 
determine  the  value  of  each  bull 
through  the  records  kept  of  his  daugh- 
ters. They  stamp  many  old  bulls  with 
merit  and  save  them  from  the  block 
for  a  further  life  of  usefulness.  They 
make  it  easy  for  farmers  to  co-operate 
in  the  purchase  and  use  of  bulls,  and 
to  exchange  proven  sires  to  avoid  in- 
breeding. Also  they  enable  a  farmer 
to  breed  more  intelligently,  and  tell 
which  calves  to  save  to  build  up  his 
herd. 

Makes  Better  Farmers. 

The  cow-testing  association  puts 
dairying  on  a  business  basis  and  leads 
to  better  methods.  The  monthly  visits 
of  the  tester  greatly  increase  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer.  Together  they 
plan  an  economical  ration  from  the 
grain  and  roughage  available,  and  the 
farmer  becomes  a  better  feeder.  The 
interest  of  his  sons  and  daughters  is 
aroused,  and  if  he  has  hired  help  the 
milk  scales  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
milker,  inducing  him  to  milk  his  cows 
better.  Also,  if  there  is  more  than 
one  milker,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  is  de- 
veloped, and  each  one  wants  to  make 
his  string  show  up  best. 

This  same  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
is  developed  in  the  community  and 
each  dairyman  strives  to  have  the  best 
herd.  He  talks  more  with  his  neigh- 
bors, reads  and  studies  more,  and 
thinks  and  plans  more.  His  mind 
broadens.  The  spirit  of  improvement 
spreads  until  it  reaches  every  phase 
of  his  activities.  He  becomes  a  better 
farmer,  a  better  husband  and  father,  a 
better  citizens,  a  better  man. 

How  to  Organize. 

A  group  of  dairy  farmers  in  any 
locality  who  have  sufficient  interest 
can  organize  a  cow-testing  association. 
The  ideal  organization  consists  of  26 
members,  thus  permitting  the  tester  I 
to  spend  one  day  of  each  month  at 
each  place  without  having  to  work 
Sundays.  He  weighs  the  milk  of  each 
cow,  tests  it  for  butterfat,  and  keeps 
the  necessary  records.  In  some  cases 
he  also  figures  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct, weighs  the  feed  consumed  and  de- 
termines its  value,  and  thus  is  able  to 
show  the  profit  on  each  cow  above 
her  feed.  This  is  kept  up  throughout 
an  entire  year  and  the  monthly  totals 
are  summarized.  The  owner  then  de- 
ducts interest,  depreciation,  labor  cost, 
and  other  items,  and  finds  out  just 
where  he  stands. 

Of  course,  a  dairyman,  after  a  little 
practice,  can  do  all  of  a  tester's  work 
himself,  but  experience  proves  that  he 
seldom  keeps  it  up,  even  if  he  starts 
out  with  the  best  of  intentions.  It  is 
much  better  for  you  to  buy  a  scale,  a 
Babcock  teeter,  and  a  record  book,  and 


Louden  Barn 
Equipment 

The  Louden  line  includes 
Stall*  and  Stanchions.  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Detach- 
able Water  Bowls  for  Cows. 
Power  Hoists.  Cupolas,  Ven- 
tilators, etc.  Write  for  Cat- 
alog LI. 

Universal  Milking 
Machines 

reliable,  safe,  convenient,  a 
saver  of  time,  labor,  and 
money.  Write  for  catalog 
Ml. 

Good  Territory  for 
Live  Dealers 

On  both  of  the  above 
lines.  Write  for  our  propo- 
sition. 


Insure  Your  HAY  Crop  This  Season 

Get  it  under  cover  in  record  time.  Cut  down  your 
labor  cost.    Eliminate  repairs. 

You  can  do  it  with  Louden  Hay  Tools.  Louden 
equipment  costs  less  than  the  loss  of  a  ton  of  hay. 
Try  it  out  this  season.  It  will  saye  you  time,  labor, 
and  expense.    It  will  help  you  save  the  crop. 

FBEE  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS. 

112  pares  of  practical  plans,  profusely  illustrated. 
Also  complete  catalog  of  Louden  Hay  Tools  and  Bara 

Equipment.  Write — now 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co- 


70-72  Fremont  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St 
LOS  ANGELES 


Imported  stock  from  the 
best  blood  lines  In  America. 

KIMBLE  RAiHBOUILLETS 

will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  Gal, 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


Champion  Ran,  P.  P.  I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1915 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Bam, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  nf  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age, 
Second.  Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor, 
Second.  Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock  one 
year  old  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First. 
Second  and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total. including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  16  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS*  AareBta,  SAN  RAMON 
Contra  Cunt  a  County,  California. 


LIVE  OAK*  CALIFORNIA 

Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  and  place  60  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding  will  be  offered. 


STOCK  RANGE  WITH  FARM  LAND 

Splendid  opportunity  for  cattle  or  sheep.  3S00  acres  rolling  range. 
484  acres  good  grain  land  nearly  level.  New  pump  at  headquar- 
ters, 180  gallons  per  minute.  Good  road  Ave  miles  to  railway  sta- 
tion and  three-quarters  mile  to  State  highway,  located  between 
Dunnlgan,  Yolo  County,  and  Rumsey.  Heirs  wish  to  sell  or  lease 
by  June  15.    Wire  or  write  for  particulars.   

L.   M.  D'OYLY  685  BERENDO  AYE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ORM  OHM  DALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Pricee  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         nDlWAMnAI  V  PA         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL, 
lil'lUK -JERSEY  SWINE        V7IViTlV7i'V  lJl\Lj£j  \_,\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three -year- old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  OaL 
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go  to  it  on  your  own  hook,  than  to  do 
no  testing  at  all,  but  if  there  is  an 
association  in  your  section,  or  one 
can  be  formed,  you  will  get  much 
more  satisfactory  results  by  joining  it. 
Take  the  matter  up  with  your  Farm 
Advisor.  He  will  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation you  need. 

Cost  Why,  it  is  so  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  benefits  derived 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  taking  into 
consideration.  It  averages  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  cow  per  year,  and  records 
show  that  the  annual  income  is  gen- 
erally increased  $10  or  $15  per  cow. 
In  the  Walla  Walla  association,  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  average  profit 
above  feed  cost  has  been  increased 
from  $34.85  to  $66.86  in  just  a  few 
years.  In  another  association  the  an- 
nual profit  above  feed  costs  has  been 
increased  $51  per  cow;  in  still  an- 
other the  increase  has  amounted  to 
$59.35.    As  shown  by  our  illustration, 


the  income  over  cost  of  feed  of  the 
average  dairy  cow  in  the  United  States 
is  $20,  while  that  of  all  cows  in  test- 
ing associations  is  $46.  Isn't  it  a 
pretty  wise  move  to  spend  from  $1 
to  $1.50  per  year  on  a  cow  and  get 
back  $26  extra  from  her? 

From  every  point  of  view  the  cow- 
testing  associations  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. Measured  by  the  strict  rules 
of  the  investigator  they  have  made 
good;  tried  out  in  the  field  of  practi- 
cal experience  they  have  proved  true; 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  public  opin- 
ion, they  have  not  been  found  want- 
ing. 

We've  learned  this  little  lesson, 

It  applies  to  men  and  brutes; 
Don't  rely  on  good  intentions — 

You  must  know  them  by  their  fruits. 
And  the  little  Babcock  tester, 

While  it  seems  a  simple  toy, 
Is  the  signboard  to  greater  profits, 

And  with  profits  there  comes  joy. 


Pays  to  Use  More  Range  Bulls 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


It  pays  to  use  plenty  of  bulls  with 
the  range  herd.  Also  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  have  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition  and  at  an  age  when 
they  are  most  profitable  as  breeders. 
This  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  a  recent  roundup  of  cattle- 
men back  in  the  middle  west.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  those  present  that  the 
average  ranchman  does  not  use 
enough  buHs;  also  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  a  bull  to  run  with  the  herd 
an  entire  season.  There  should  be 
enough  bulls  to  have  the  entire  calf 
crop  fall  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  in  the  spring,  and  there  should 
never  be  more  than  20  or  25  cows  for 
each  bull.  This  will  mean  an  in- 
crease of  about  3  per  cent  in  the  calf 
crop,  which  helps  a  great  deal  in  cut- 
ting down  operating  expenses. 

No  bull  should  be  turned  on  the 
range  until  he  is  2  years  old,  and 
bulls  should  be  retired  after  they  are 
5  years  old.    A  yearling  bull  in  the 


range  herd  only  wears  himself  out, 
and  the  old  bull  is  too  slow  and  slug- 
gish to  be  profitable. 

It  is  highly  important  to  have  a  bull 
in  good  condition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  breeding  season.  He  should  be 
fed  throughout  the  winter  and  allowed 
to  put  on  considerable  flesh.  The 
Fort  Hays  Station  wintered  9  bulls 
last  winter  and  kept  data  covering  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  the  gains  made. 
The  bulls  gained  103  pounds  each  in 
the  100-day  feeding  period  from  De- 
cember 20  to  March  29,  and  the  cost 
was  $24.33  per  head  for  the  100  days. 
During  60  days  the  bulls  were  fed  a 
daily  ration  of  16%  pounds  alfalfa,  15 
pounds  silage  and  3  pounds  cottonseed 
cake.  During  the  other  40  days  straw 
was  substituted  for  alfalfa.  The  cost 
of  the  alfalfa  was  $9.90  a  head  for  the 
60-day  period,  while  straw  for  the  40- 
day  period  cost  only  63  cents  per 
head.  The  bulls  ate  15.7  pounds  of 
straw  a  day  during  the  40  days. 


Banks  Finance  Purchase  of  Dairy  Cattle 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Country  bankers  in  this  state  are 
gradually  giving  farmers  the  much- 
needed  assistance  in  the  way  of 
financing  them  in  purchasing  pure- 
bred stock.  For  some  time  they  have 
been  aiding  pig  club  members,  and 
now  the  National  Bank  of  Riverside 
and  the  People's  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  have  volunteered  to  finance  an 
importation  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
from  the  East.  They  will  put  up  the 
money  when  the  animals  are  pur- 
chased; then  bring  them  into  River- 
side county,  where  each  purchaser 
will  pay  a  small  payment  down  and 
arrange  with  the  bank  for  future  pay- 
ments. 

F.  H.  Scribner,  assistant  farm  ad- 
visor of  Los  Angeles  county,  will  go 
East  to  purchase  the  animals,  nearly 
all  of  which  will  be  bred  heifers.  A 
large  pool  of  orders,  totaling  several 
carloads,  has  been  made  up  from  farm 
bureau  members   of  Riverside,  San 


Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Orange  and 
San  Diego  counties,  and  thus  the 
buyers  will  gain  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  animals  selected  by  an  expert 
and  getting  them  at  their  exact  cost, 
plus  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  All 
cattle  will  be  tuberculin  tested  and 
guaranteed  to  be  breeders. 

Although  the  first  shipment  will 
consist  only  of  dairy  cattle,  it  is  the 
plan  to  purchase  other  livestock  in 
the  same  way  later  on.  It  is  believed 
that  these  importations  will  mean  a 
decided  stimulus  to  the  pure-bred 
livestock  game  in  this  state.  The 
largest  order  in  the  first  pool  is  for 
8  animals,  which  means  that  a  large 
number  of  new,  small  herds  of  regis- 
tered dairy  cattle  will  be  established, 
thus  furnishing  a  most  desirable  mar- 
ket for  pure-bred  bulls  for  livestock 
breeders  in  California,  as  well  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  dairy  industry  in  gen- 
eral. 


Livestock  Queries 


Calf  Has  Nasal  Catarrh. 

To  the  Editor:  My  calf  starts  to 
cough  and  pus  comes  from  her  eyes 
and  nose.  What  sort  of  a  disease  is 
it  and  what  is  a  good  remedy? — W.  G., 
Rio  Grande. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Your  calf  has  nasal  catarrh.  Sep- 
arate it  from  the  others  not  affected 
and  give  inhalations  of  vapo  cresoline, 
or  lysol  water  steamed.  Mix  the  fol- 
lowing and  give  one  teaspoon  twice 
daily:  Chlorate  potash,  8  ounces;  pul- 
verized aniseed,  2  ounces ;  citrate  iron 
(ammoniated) ,  1  ounce;  pulverized 
gentian  root,  2  ounces. 

Horse  Injured  by  Pitchfork. 
To  the  Editor:  My  horse  had  a 
pitchfork  run  into  his  stifle  joint,  cut- 
ting It  deep  enough  to  show  the 
leaders.  I  have  blistered  him  several 
times,  but  he  seems  to  get  worse,  and 
when  I  try  to  work  him  he  holds  up 
his  foot  and  does  not  want  to  use  it. — 


T.  K.  P.,  Atwater. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  hopeless  case, 
as  a  pitchfork  wound  is  almost  like  a 
poisoned  arrow.  Probably  the  joint 
was  indirectly  punctured  annd  there  is 
an  ulceration  there.  Inject  plenti- 
fully twice  a  day  the  following  solu- 
tion: Formalin,  2  ounces;  distilled 
water,  1  gallon;  compound  tincture 
benzoin,  %  ounce. 

Treatment  for  Impaction. 

To  the  Editor:  Recently  one  of  my 
mares  had  impaction  of  the  bowels 
and  nearly  died  before  I  could  get  a 
veterinarian.  Can  you  give  me  a  sure 
cure  for  impaction? — J.  G.  L.,  Arroyo 
Grande. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

This  trouble  is  hard  to  treat  when 
the  impaction  is  solidified.  The  fol- 
lowing is  very  good  and  cures  in  most 
cases:  Raw  linseed  oil,  1  quart;  cas- 
tor oil,  one-half  pint;  fluid  extract 
ginger,  4  ounces;  fluid  extract  can- 
nabis Indica,  22  ounces;  oil  pepper- 
mint, 10  drops.  Mix  and  give  a  quar- 
ter pint  morning  and  night. 


IS  $29.60  ADDITIONAL  PROFIT  A  YEAR  PER 
COW  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  AN  ADDITIONAL  DAILY  GAIN  OF  APPROX- 
IMATELY FIVE-TENTHS  POUNDS  IN  FATTEN- 
ING HOGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  THERE  A  LOT  OF  ROUGHAGE  NOW  ON 
YOUR  FARM  BEING  WASTED  JUST  BECAUSE  IT 
IS  NOT  PALATABLE? 

You  can  make  this  additional  profit;  you  can  get 
this  increased  pork  production,  and  you  can  turn 
what  is  now  waste  into  profit  by  using  that  great 
CONSERVATION  FOOD,  PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

Write  us  at  once  and  let  us  tell  you  how. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

58  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


tockRai$ing  in 
Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growinql 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  Is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle. 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co's.  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
tor  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  (or  sale  in  Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
"  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROACHE,  3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block.  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


tun  i 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCH ERONS  -  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 

ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
descendants  of  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  sound- 
ness and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
every  horse.  If  your  community  is  in 
need  of  a  high-class  Btallion,  coma  to 
Patterson,  California,  and  see  the  largest 
and  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL   PRICES   AND   LIBERAL   TERMS   FOR  THE  NEXT 
SIXTY  DATS 
Visitors  Welcome.   Correspondence  Invited. 
N.    W.   THOMPSON,    Patterson,  California 


AUCTIONS 

A  postcard  with  yonr  name  and  address  will  put  your  name 
on  my  mailing  list  for  announcements  of  sales  worth 
attending. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  THE  AUCTIONEER 
1004  Fifth  St.  Sacramento. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-0  So.  Main  St.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cml. 


America'* 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  tor 
tie  Author  a) 

H.  CLAY  CLOVER  CO.,  Int., 
118  West  31it  Street,  New  York 


850 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  It.  II.  Whltten. 


V  (KATE  THAT  INCREASES  THE 
CASH. 


A  great  many  farmers  send  their 
poultry  to  market  in  a  poor  and  un- 
attractive condition,  and  thus  lose 
several  cents  per  pound  ou  the  trans- 
action. Others  sell  to  buyers  who 
feed  the  birds  for  a  few  weeks  and  put 
i  hem  into  condition  to  command  the 
top-notch  price.  The  farmer  himself 
.should  have  these  extra  cents  per 
pound,  for  often  they  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
poultry  end  of  his  business. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  sur- 
plus cockerels  from  the  spring 
batches  should  be  fattened  and  mar- 
keted, for  unless  they  have  free  range 
and  their  food  costs  practically  noth- 
ing, the  longer  they  are  kept  in  the 
flock  the  smaller  will  be  the  net  profit 
from  them  when  they  are  finally  sold. 
Besides,  if  they  are  disposed  of  now 
the  pullets  will  have  more  room  and 
attention  and  will  develop  into  better 
layers. 

At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season 
many  peultrymen  dispose  of  part  of 
t  heir  hens.  In  some  cases  this  a  wise 
practice  as  the  prices  are  usually 
higher  than  those  received  later  in 
the  season  when  more  fowls  are  mar- 
keted. This  surplus  stock,  however, 
is  usually  marketed  just  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  breeding  pens.  The  hens  are 
thin  in  flesh  on  account  of  their  long 
season  of  heavy  laying,  and  are  not 


former  make  rapid  gains  for  the  feed 
consumed.  The  initial  weight  has 
been  increased  as  much  as  65  per  cent 
in  two  weeks  by  careful  feeding,  and 
gains  of  30  to  35  per  cent  are  common. 
Also,  these  gains  are  secured  at  a 
lower  cost  than  those  at  any  other 
period  of  the  fowl's  growth,  because 
everything  they  eat  goes  to  flesh  and 
none  is  worked  off  by  exercise.  As  a 
rule  it  takes  3V4  pounds  of  grain  to 
produce  1  pound  of  gain. 

But  the  object  of  crate  fattening  is 
not  to  merely  increase  the  weight  of 
the  birds  and  make  them  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  purchasers.  Too 
many  persons  think  they  have  a  nice 
bird  for  cooking  when  they  see 
chunks  and  layers  of  fat  in  spots,  but 
they  find  the  flesh  tough  and  dry.  It 
is  neither  appetizing  nor  nourishing. 
This  is  because  the  bird  had  been 
making  muscle,  not  flesh.  Had  it 
been  confined  in  a  crate  the  muscles 
would  have  been  softened,  and  the  fat 
would  have  been  evenly  distributed 
over  the  entire  carcass— deposited  in 
the  fleshy  tissues  instead  of  in 
chunks  of  solid  fat.  When  this  is 
done  the  fat  replaces  the  water  in 
the  flesh,  and  in  cooking  the  fat  is 
blended  with  the  flesh,  further  soften- 
ing the  tissues  and  improving  the 
flavor. 

To  Hake  a  Crate. 

Fattening  birds  for  market  does  not 
require  expert  skill  or  extended 
knowledge.  The  requirements  are  few 


SOUR  MILK  FOE  BABY  CHICKS. 


A  cheap,  practical,  home-made  fattenlriK  crate  In  which  the  finishing;  ration  ma; 
be  fed  in  trough*  bo  tnat  the  bird*  can  eat  cafeteria  fashion. 


at  all  attractive  when  dressed,  the 
flesh  appearing  shrunken  and  hard, 
the  bones  prominent,  the  skin  then 
blue,  and  shriveled.  And  when  cooked, 
the  meat  of  such  a  bird  is  dry  and 
tough. 

Even  if  a  farmer  does  not  market 
any  hens  now  he  generally  has  quite 
a  number  of  old  ones  to  sell  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  laying  season,  and 
he  should  figure  so  as  to  get  the  top 
cent  out  of  them.  The  market  is 
flooded  at  that  time,  and  the  quality 
is  poor.  Consequently,  if  a  good  price 
is  to  he  secured  the  hens  must  be 
much  above  the  average  in  quality. 
To  Get  Premium  Prices. 

By  crate  fattening,  these  old  hens 
may  be  turned  into  as  juicy  a  morsel 
as  the  famed  capon,  and  with  almost 
the  saane  flavor.  This  method  is  just 
as  sucoessful  in  finishing  off  fryers 
and  roasters,  but  for  small  broilers, 
weighing  two  pounds  or  under,  pen 
fattening  will  give  better  results  than 
crate  fattening.  These  young  chicks 
do  not  stand  close  confinement  well, 
but  from  the  fryer  stage  on  crate- 
fattening  will  reduce  the  labor  and 
increase  the  profits,  as  the  stock  will 
bring  much  higher  prices  than  when 
marketed  right  from  the  range  or 
yard.  En  fact,  the  farmer  can  fatten 
his  fowls  more  profitably  than  his 
city  brother  can  fatten  his,  as  the  first 
requisite  for  success  is  to  have  heal- 
thy, vigorous  birds,  and  those  raised 
on  farms  generally  have  strong  con- 
stitutions, while  those  brought  up  in 
back  yards  often  have  low  vitality  and 
weak  digestion.  The  latter  cannot 
stand  confinement  and  break  down 
after  a  few  days'  feeding,  while  the 


and  simple — fattening  food  properly 
fed,  and  comparative  inaction.  For 
the  latter  a  fattening  crate  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  a  simple,  home-made  af- 
fair that  will  give  satisfaction,  al- 
though this  could  be  improved  by  hav- 
ing up-and-down  slats  in  front,  about 
1%  inches  apart,  through  which  the 
birds  could  feed  from  the  trough.  The 
ends  and  back  can  be  made  of  either 
wire  netting  or  slats;  also  the  bottom. 
If  the  crate  is  to  be  kept  out  doors 
the  roof  should  give  protection  from 
both  rain  and  sun. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  crate  in- 
side of  a  barn  or  shed,  so  that  the 
birds  will  be  free  from  disturbances; 
also  that  the  room  can  be  kept  rather 
dark  except  at  feeding  time.  This 
will  tend  to  make  the  birds  more  con- 
tented and  they  will  not  attempt  much 
exercise.  The  coop  should  be  open 
on  all  sides  so  that  there  will  be  good 
ventilation;  otherwise  the  conditions 
would  soon  be  unsanitary.  The  size 
of  the  crate  should  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  birds  to  be  fattened  at 
at  time,  but  if  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber it  should  have  partitions  so  that 
there  will  not  be  over  six  birds  in 
each  section. 

Next  week  we  shall  tell  you  how  to 
feed  the  birds  to  put  them  in  the  best 
condition  for  marketing  in  the  quick- 
est time,  and  at  the  least  cost. 


A  series  of  experiments  at  the  New 
York  station  showed  that  when  hens 
were  kept  without  a  male,  eggs  were 
produced  at  about  30  per  cent  less 
than  in  exactely  the  same  pens  where 
males  were  kept. 


Will  sour  milk  stop  feather  growth? 
I  had  no  bad  results  from  my  first  lot 
of  chicks  this  year,  but  the  second  lot 
which  were  fed  sour  milk  are  not  get- 
ting their  feathers,  except  a  few  on 
the  wings,  although  they  are  now  a 
month  old. — Mrs.  L.  E.  R.,  Ukiah. 


Sour  milk  is  the  best  food  you  can 
give  your  baby  chicks,  as  it  is  the  best 
bowel  regulator  known,  and  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  blamed  for  the  slow 
growth  pf  feathers  of  one  of  your  lots 
of  chickens.  This  must  be  due  to 
some  other  cause — either  the  breed, 
or  the  feeding  and  care.  If  long  wing 
feathers  are  growing  you  had  better 
clip  them. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Y  ISAM  A 


Voi/mgroints 


Boiling  points  are  vaporizing 
points.  The  full,  uniform  chain 
of  boiling  points  is  necessary  in 
high  quality  gasoline.  Red  Crown 
has  them.  Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


LONG  TERM 


LOW  RATE 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  borrower 
repays  the  principal  gradually  with  each  interest  payment 
Over  three  thousand  satisfied  borrowers  In  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest   National  Farm  Loaa 
Association,  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


It  Is  said  that  if  you  fill  the  Incu- 
bator with  cold  storage  eggs  the 
chicks  will  hatch  out  with  fur  instead 
of  feathers  and  will  wear  ear  muffs. 


We  are  asked  how  to  tell  a  bad 
egg?  This  is  a  difficult  question,  but 
if  we  had  anything  to  tell  a  bad  egg 
we  would  break  it  gently. 


Try  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

-  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
iSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


HrSEICEDBSs.^ 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


CALIFORNIA  EGGS  FAVORED  ON 
NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


While  walking  along  a  street  in 
New  York  City,  T.  F.  McGrew  saw  in 
a  store  window  an  egg  case  marked 
"Fresh  Petaluma  Extras."  He  tells 
in  the  Inland  Poultry  Journal  that  he 
went  inside  and  purchased  a  dozen  for 
55  cents.  They  were  of  an  even,  white 
color  and  nearly  alike  in  size  and 
shape.  The  shells  were  smooth  and 
clean.  The  eggs  were  packed  in  clean 
fillers  with  a  cushion  of  excelsior  on 
top  and  bottom.  The  twelve  eggs 
weighed  25  ounces,  which  is  the 
weight  that  commands  the  highest 
price  on  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  McGrew  says  that  these  Califor- 
nia eggs  were  fresh  and  of  good 
flavor;  the  yolks  were  a  light  shade 
and  stood  up  in  round  formation,  with 
the  albumen  clear  in  color  and  dense 
of  formation.  This  means  that  the 
eggs  will  poach  well,  with  the  yolk 
peeping  out  through  the  white.  Mr. 
McGrew  says  that  after  eating  two  of 
the  eggs  for  breakfast  three  mornings 
in  succession,  he  decided  that  they 
were  excellent — fully  as  good  as  the 
fresh  laid  breakfast  eggs  produced 
right  in  New  York  State. 

The  commission  houses  in  New 
York  City  say  that  the  eggs  from  Cal- 
ifornia are  coming  through  in  splen- 
did condition.  They  are  well  packed, 
and  there  is  a  minimum  amount  of 
breakage.  A  greater  part  are  first 
class  eggs.  A  few  are  of  medium 
quality,  but  these  are  so  marked  and 
sold  as  such.  This  speaks  mighty 
well  for  California  eggs  and  implies 
that  a  good  future  market  is  assured. 


USE  SALT  FOR  SLORBERS. 

Slobbers  is  a  disease  most  prevalent 
among  young  rabbits,  and  is  simply 
acute  indigestion.  It  is  generally 
caused  by  the  mother  not  providing 
sufficient  milk  for  the  young  rabbits, 
often  when  she  is  allowed  to  raise  too 
large  a  litter.  Through  hunger  they 
are  forced  to  eat  the  hay  and  grain 
which  has  been  put  in  the  hutch  for 
the  mother,  and  as  at  that  age  their 
digestive  organs  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  handle  such  foods,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  salivary  glands  is  caused. 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  wetting  the  fur  of 
the  lower  jaw,  chest  and  forelegs,  and 
causing  a  very  repulsive  appearance. 
The  rabbit  soon  becomes  thin  and 
weak,  and  if  the  disease  is  not 
checked  it  dies. 

The  most  effective  remedy  is  a  most 
simple  one.  Remove  the  sick  animal 
to  another  hutch  and  keep  all  food 
and  water  away  for  twelve  hours.  Put 
a  small  pinch  of  salt  in  the  mouth, 
and  rub  it  in  the  wet  fur  about  the 
mouth  and  on  other  parts  that  appear 
wet.  Powdered  alum  is  also  recom- 
mended. Another  good  remedy  is  one 
teaspoon  each  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  powdered  ginger,  added  to  one 
pint  of  water.  Let  stand  a  few  hours; 
then  give  one  teaspoon  twice  a  day, 
shaking  well  before  using. 

After  twelve  hours  give  an  entire 
change  of  feed  from  that  perviously 
given.  Bread  and  milk  and  crushed 
oats  are  good.  Cooked  food  will  aid 
digestion.  Go  easy  on  green  stuff. 
Baby  rabbits  like  it,  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  give  the  indigestion  and 
slobbers. 

CLUCKS  AND  CACKLES. 


ord  on  the  Roderick  Bros,  ranch  when, 
with  three  helpers,  he  vaccinated  520 
chickens  in  70  minutes. 


The  largest  shipment  of  eggs  ever 
received  in  San  Francisco  arrived  a 
few  days  ago  from  Petaluma.  It  con- 
sisted of  7,600  cases,  76,000  dozen,  or 
912,000  eggs,  and  was  consigned  to 
local  warehouses. 

Spoilage  of  eggs  is  to  be  eliminated 
this  summer  by  the  Tulare  Co-opera- 
tive Poultry  Association.  A  motor 
truck  line  will  operate  at  night  when 
it  is  cool,  and  will  collect  from  each 
farmer-member  every  24  hours. 

Ray  Corliss  of  Petaluma  owns  and 
cares  for  33,000  hens,  with  the  help 
of  only  four  men.  All  feeding  is  done 
inside,  and  large  grain  hoppers  hold 
a  week's  supply.  Horse  and  wagon 
go  right  through  each  house  and  the 
dropping  boards  are  quickly  cleaned. 
The  laying  is  done  in  separate  rooms, 
where  the  hens  are  not  annoyed. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Morris  of  Petaluma  vac- 
cinates thousands  of  fowls  for  chicken 
pox.    He  recently  established  a  rec- 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


YOU  ARE  NOT  TOO  LATE — Our  early 
maturing,  winter  laying:  strains,  June  hatch, 
develop  quickest  into  profitable  winter 
layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  $31.'*  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  winters.  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Beds; 
Anconas;  Bocks;  Minoreas;  clearing:  customers 
$5.  Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Val- 
uable circular  with  proof  free.  70,000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying:  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Can  supply  June-July  delivery, 
WHITE — BBOWN — BUFF 
LEGHOBN 

Baby  chicks  of  quality  breeding:  hatched 
right,   priced  right,   and   shipped   to  arrive 

safely. 

Express  or  Parcel  Post.    Large  or  small  lots. 

Also  booking:  orders  for  Barred  and  White 
Bocks.  Black  and  White  Minoreas,  Anconas, 
R.  I.  Reds. 

Circular  and  prices  for  the  asking-. 

The  Mission  Hatchery,  Box  17,  Campbell, 
California. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  seU  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy  laying-  Hoganlzed  hens.  Safe  deliver., 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  $15;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street,   Petaluma,  California. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 
large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  Ne'-v  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$5  per  $15:  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
FuUerton.  California.  

I  .ARM'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  were  never 
better.  Rose  and  single  comb  hatching  eggs 
from  winners  of  the  leading  shows.  Bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  now  half  price,  from  the  best 
breeding  lines  in  existence.  Remember  a  few 
June  and  July  chicks  round  into  winners  for 
the  December  and  January  shows.  Send  for 
circular.  3  Rose-comb  cockerels.  Wm.  Larm, 
3915  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale.  Cal.  " 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los  Gatos.  California. 


CHICKENS,   DUCKS,     GKESR,  GUINEAS. 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  646  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORl'INGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The     Ferns  Ranch 

Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  errs 

till  further  notice     Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements. 

California. 


RABBITS. 


8.    C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 

quantity  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pallet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  &  P. 
M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Calif. 


ATKINSON'S    PEERLESS    ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  60  big 
husky  cockerels  $6  and  up.  200  pullets, 
trios  and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Cat- 
alogue free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Wil- 
lard  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
R.  I.  Reds,  By.ff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minoreas, 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns  from  Pogan- 
ized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobener  Poultry 
Ranch,    Washington    Ave.,    San    lose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  season  ends 
June  1st.,  except  for  special  orders.  A  few 
chicks  still  available  for  later  part  of 
May — leading  varieties.  B.  M.  Archibald, 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co..  California. 


SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  Buff  Orpingtons — 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  for  15;  $12.00  per 
100.  No  "baby  chix."  Trios  and  pens  for 
breeders;  write  for  prices.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Phone 
San  Jose,  5205  R  6. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Every 
week,  good  strong  youngsters  from  line  lay- 
ers. Also  other  varieties.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ha* 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  California.   


CROLEY'S  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — Cali- 
fornia's standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc  .,  8th  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop.  Corning.  Calif. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  for  Kalo 
Good  range  Sock  headed  by  cockerels  from 
260  to  290-egg  stock.  $1.50  per  setting 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Vassar.  LaytonvlUe.  California.  

EGG  BRED — Huff  Brown.  White  Leghorns, 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale,  California 


GOI.DCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Eggs,  $6.0O  and  $3.00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrams.  Lob  Altos.  Cal  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorne.  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres,  California.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Faii-mead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mcad.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  M.  W.  Ohlen, 
Campbe 


JOIN  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL 
RABBIT  Assn.,  and  get  real  information  on 
rabbit-raising.  We  issue  an  educational  bul- 
letin each  month,  which  is  free  to  members. 
Membership,  including  16  back  bulletins. 
$1.80.  H.  A.  Sanderson,  Secy.,  Eagle  Rock. 
California. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed  regis- 
tered  from  prize-winning  stock.  Pedigreed 
does  bred  to  registered  buck.  $5.00.  Does  4 
months  eligible  to  registration,  $4.00;  5 
months.  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E 
Peppin.  86  Cambridge,  San  Leandro,  CM. 


|  WILSON  BROS.  FEEDING  BULLETIN  tells 
how  and  what  to  feed  rabbits.  Price,  26c: 
catalog,  10c;  circulars  free.  Wilson  Bros. 
Flemish  Rabbit  Farm.  Rabbits  and  Reme- 
dies. Highest  award  World's  Fair,  Route  4. 
Box  13R,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.   


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — the  better  kind.  A 
fine  lot  of  them  in  all  ages  now  ready  for  de- 
livery at  right  prices.  The  Oakland  Farm. 
F.  Anton,  Owner,  1617  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS — 3  young  bucks.  2  does 
4  months  old.  Fine  stock,  sure  to  please.  Only 
$3  each.  Edw.  Marston,  Route  9,  Box  621. 
Los  Angeles. 


FLEMISH    GIANTS  —  2   young  pedigreed 

purebred  bucks  about  2%  months  «M  for 
sale.    Write  for  prices  and  particulars.  Box  6. 

Sycamore,  Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Improve  your  stock 
with  a  good  buck.  Extra  fine  breeding  buck? 
at  reasonable  prices.  Armstrong's  Babbit 
Farm.  Petaluma,  Calif. 


NEW    ZEALAND    RED  RABBITS! — Y«m  g 

stoek  for  sale.  O.  0.  Thompson,  St.  Helena 
Cal. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $6.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOB  US — We  supply  the 

breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia.  Calif.  


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 


Plain 

First 

Tread 

Non-Skld 

Tabes 

Seconds 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$11.95 

$2.35 

30x3 

$9.85 

12.50 

2.35 

30x3i/2 

12.60 

14.65 

2.85 

32x3y2 

13.90 

17.20 

3.00 

31x4 

18.25 

22.45 

3.65 

32x4 

18.55 

22.95 

3.75 

33x4 

19.35 

23.95 

3.85 

34x4 

19.80 

24.45 

3.95 

36x4 

29.50 

34x4i/2 

26.20 

31.40 

4^80 

35x4i/2 

27.00 

32.75 

4.95 

36x4i/2 

27.50 

33.30 

5.10 

37x4% 

39.00 

5.20 

35x5 

29.90 

37.40 

6.00 

37x5 

32.25 

39.60 

6.20 

AU  other  staen  In  stock. 
Write  for  them  or  call  and  see  tbem. 

Prices  subject  to  change  wlthont  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intart  within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile 
Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F8737  Hdwy,  4049 

H.  A.  Demurest,  Coast  Manager 

533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Snn  Kranolsco 
1770  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  n  Streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Bntldlng,  Fresno. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


TIIL  BLUE  AND  THE  OKAY. 


By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass 
quiver, 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat; 
1.11  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun's  rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
•Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So,  when  the  summer  calleth 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain. 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drop  of  the  rain, 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue, 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding,  ' 

The  generous  deed  was  done. 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are 
falling 

No  braver  battle  was  won — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever, 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our 
dead — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

— Selected. 


HARMONT    IX  HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS. 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
the  effect  produced  upon  individuals 
by  the  furnishings  of  a  room?  Many 
homes  we  go  into  have  a  sense  of 
rest  and  quiet,  while  others  produce 
the  opposite  effect.  We  may  not  al- 
ways be  cognizant  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  colors,  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
niture,  etc., — in   short,  harmony — is 


often  responsible  for  our  physical  and 
mental  comfort  or  discomfort. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  most  charming 
woman, — one  who  dresses  in  good 
taste,  but  whose  house  is  like  a 
crazy  patchwork.  In  her  living  room 
the  walls  are  a  restful  brown,  which 
with  proper  furnishings  could  be  made 
a  most  livable  room.  Instead,  how- 
ever, the  riot  of  color  begins  with  a 
green  lounge  (pretty  enough  in  itself, 
but  unsuited  for  the  company  it 
keeps) ;  the  library  table  has  a  dark 
red  cover  on  it,  and  the  drapes  at  the 
windows  are  a  peacock  blue.  There 
is  considerable  red  in  the  rug  which 
covers  the  floor;  the  lamp  shade  is 
a  nondescript  thing — and  altogether 
the  effect  is  jangling. 

Now  this  patchwork  room  with  its 
brown  walls  could  be  made  a  joy 
forever  with  a  soft  brown  rug  on  the 
floor,  sunfast  drapes  of  a  gold-and- 
brown  combination  at  the  windows; 
the  library  table  cover  should  be 
brown  with  dull  gold  embroidery,  or 
gold  threads  running  through  it.  For 
the  lamp  shade,  a  shirred  yellow  silk 
affair  would  be  charming,  with  per- 
haps touches  of  gold  embroidery,  or 
sunflower  decorations  with  brown 
centers. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  in- 
terior decorators  that  certain  colors 
affect  us  in  different  ways.  For  in- 
stance, red  is  exciting;  yellow  is 
sunny  and  cheerful;  blue  is  cold,  and 
sometimes  has  a  depressing  effect,  and 
so  on.  The  most  restful  colors  are 
the  soft  pastel  shades — what  the  dec- 
orators call  "tones."  The  too  vivid 
shades  "jump"  at  one,  as  it  were. 
For  instance,  did  you  ever  see  the 
average  Indian  rug  that  ever  seemed 
to  blend  in  with  the  balance  of  the 
furnishings?  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  most  people  in  buying  Indian 
rugs,  always  get  a  bright  red  one,  or 
one  in  which  this  color  predominates; 
they  have  the  idea  that  red,  in  some 
mysterious  fashion,  is  more  sugges- 
tive of  Indian  life  than  other  colors, 
and  as  a  result,  their  rug  is  never 
satisfactory,  and  most  people  never 
know  why.  However,  if  the  entire 
furnishings  were  of  brilliant  colors 
and  Indian  designs,  the  rug  might  be 
all  that  its  owner  anticipates  when 
purchasing  it;  but  not  many  of  us 
furnish  our  homes  in  this  barbaric 
fashion. 

The  professional  decorators  tell  us 
that  to  properly  furnish  a  room,  the 
walls  and  floors  should  be  the  first 
consideration.  The  floor  covering 
should  be  of  a  darker  shade  than  that 
of  the  walls,  and  the  walls  should  be 
darker  than  the  ceiling — or  in  other 
words,  the  lighter  shades  should  pre- 
dominate in  an  ascending  scale. 

The  exposure  or  location  of  a  room 
should  be  a  deciding  factor  as  to  its 
color  scheme.  A  north  or  northeast 
room  should  never  be  furnished  in 
blue,  which  lacks  warmth  and  rather 
enhances  the  coldness  of  such  an  ex- 
posed room.  In  a  dark  room  good 
results  are  obtained  by  having  the 
walls  a  sunny  or  creamy  yellow,  with 


farmer'*  wife,  strong  for  economy,  give*  her  spouse  a  powerful  hint  about  his  habit 
of  leaving  the  farm  machinery  outside  in  all  kinds  of  weather.     (Copyright  1919  by  Judge. 


a  lighter  ceiling,  which  gives  addi- 
tional light  equal  to  that  of  an  extra 

window. 

In  general,  a  harmoniously  fur- 
nished room  should  have  a  general 
color  scheme — one  color  running  all 
through  it,  with  of  course,  other 
shades  that  blend  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. There  are  great  possibilities  in 
home  furnishing  wherein  one  can  re- 
flect their  own  individuality.  These 
are  things  well  worth  considering. 
When  selecting  furniture,  bear  in 
mind  that  it  must  conform  to  the 
room  and  other  furnishings  of  which 
it  is  to  form  a  part 


FASHION 'S  FANCIES. 


The  June  bride's  attendants  are  af- 
fecting shades  of  pink  and  orchid  this 
season. 

A  new  French  idea  is  to  have  a  band 
of  ribbon  stand  up  on  the  brim  of 
the  hat. 

The  rich  mocha  leather  handbags 
with  tortoise  shell  mounts  are  par- 
ticularly attractive  just  now. 

The  sheer  dainty  blouses  and  light 
dresses  seem  to  favor  Valenciennes 
lace  for  trimming  this  season. 

The  latest  sports  coat  is  made  of 
black  patent  leather. 

Lace  hosiery  is  again  the  vogue. 
This  style  of  hosiery  was  a  great  fav- 
orite a  number  of  years  ago. 

Another  of  fashion's  revivals  is  the 
high  coiffure,  with  which  a  large  fan 
of  ostrich  feathers  is  usually  carried. 
This,  of  course,  is  for  evening  wear. 

The  newest  silk  petticoats  are  made 
of  wash  silk  or  satin,  with  perfectly 
flat-stitched  hems. 

The  old-fashioned  fichu  worn  with 
checked  gingham  frocks  is  most 
charming. 

A  dove  gray  traveling  suit,  trimmed 
with  silver  braid  and  a  waist  coat  of 
violet  and  gray,  make  a  beautiful 
going-away  gown. 

Heavy  blouses  of  linen,  bound 
around  the  scalloped  neck  and  flowing 
sleeves  with  soft  grosgrain  ribbon,  in 
brilliant  contrasting  color,  are  fash- 
ion's dictate  for  the  present  hour. 

The  new  silk  sweater  coats  are  seen 
in  blues,  golds,  rose  and  brown  com- 
binations. 

There  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the 
vari-colored  beads  of  barbaric  design 
which  are  seen  in  the  shops  these 
days. 

The  newer  waistcoats  are  being 
shown  in  light  shades  and  white  ma- 
terials, lace-trimmed  for  summer 
wear. " 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  EASY 

— To  apologize; 
—To  begin  over; 
— To  admit  error; 
— To  be  unselfish; 
— To  take  advice; 
— To  be  charitable; 
— To  be  considerate; 
— To  keep  on  trying; 
— To  think  and  then  act; 
— To  profit  by  mistakes; 
— To  forgive  and  forget; 
— To  shoulder  a  deserved  blame; 
—BUT    IT   ALWAYS    PAYS— Se- 
lected. 


LIGHT  RATIONS. 


An  old  Southern  darkey  was  sent 
to  a  hospital.  One  of  the  gentle, 
black—robed  sisters  put  a  thermom- 
eter in  his  mouth  to  take  his  tempera- 
ture. When  the  doctor  made  his 
rounds,  he  said: 

"Well,  Rastus,  how  are  you?" 

"I  feel  right  tol'ble,  boss." 

"Have  you  had  any  nourishment?" 

"Yes,  sir;  a  lady  done  gimme  a 
piece  of  glass  to  suck." — Exchange. 


AN  INCIPIENT  FINANCIER. 


Little  Elsie,  seeing  her  parents 
weighing  the  new  baby,  inquired  what 
they  were  doing  that  for,  and  her 
father,  in  fun,  said  that  Uncle  Bob 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  baby  and  wanted 
to  buy  him  at  a  dollar  an  ounce. 

"You're  not  going  to  sell  him,  are 
you,  papa?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  answered,  proud 
to  see  that  his  little  girl  loved  her 
brother. 

|*No.  Keep  him  until  he  gets  big- 
ger," Elsie  went  on;  "he'll  fetch  more 
money  then." — Boston  Transcript. 


/^529RubberRivets) 

t    to  the  square  Inch  /- 


NORWALK  TIRES 


PACH  fabric  layer  is  firmly 
imbedded  with  a  multitude 
of  resilient  rubber  rivets, 
which  holds  the  plies  together, 
eliminating  fabric  separation. 

Factory  Distributors : 

Lichtenberger-Ferguson 
&  Co. 

Pico  &  Hope  st*.,  I. us  Angeles 

1211  Van  \oss  Ave.  San  Francisco 
112."   Mcrccil   St..  -  Fresno 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanl|ary 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  aale  at  your  dealer'* 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfn. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  Mo  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
^Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
11 11  —  no  danger  If  tipped 
lover.  WiU  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
!1-B.  P. 

COLE  LITE  A  SALES  00, 

216-18-20   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  8.  Hill  St., 
^^^^^^L^s^Anreles^^^^^^^ 


BLAKE,  MOfflTT  &  TOWNf 


Dealers' 

ln  37-40  First  St.,  Ssn  Francisco 

rAl'Brt     Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towns,  Los  Angel" 
Blake.  McFall  Co.,       I'nrtland.  Ora. 
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THE  BOY  SCOUT. 


No  one  who  knows  the  record  of  the 
Boy  Scout  will  doubt  his  obedience 
to  that  law  of  the  Scout  which  says 
"He  will  not  kill  nor  hurt  any  living 
creature  needlessly,  but  will  strive  to 
save  and  protect  all  harmless  life." 
.A  Boy  Scout  cruel,  unkind,  torturing, 
or  needlessly  killing  any  fellow  crea- 
ture would  simply  mean  that  someone 
left  the  door  into  the  Scout  order  open 
T>y  mistake  and  somebody  slipped  in 
who  will  have  to  "right  about  face," 
-or  else  go  out. 

We  can't  very  well  help  being  kind 
to  animals  if  we  stop  and  think  of 
what  we  owe  them.  Before  man  had 
gun  or  even  crossbow,  how  could  he 
have  tracked  and  caught  the  fleet- 
footed  creatures  he  sought  for  food 
had  he  not  first  won  the  companion- 
ship and  service  of  the  dog?  How 
could  he  have  herded  the  sheep  that 
later  he  learned  to  tame,  and  so 
climbed  up  another  step  from  the  wild 
hunter  to  the  shepherd,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  faithful  friend  and 
helper,  the  dog? 

The  ox,  the  ass,  the  horse — they  too 
have  served  man  with  a  fidelity  that 
the  literature  of  the  world  has  en- 
shrined in  many  a  famous  song  and 
story.  Without  the  horse  no  one  can 
see  how  he  ever  could  have  struck 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Boot  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56- page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

IMam  Offices  and  Show  Upom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Fa3ories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


out  the  great  highways  of  the  world, 
.built  his  cities  with  their  homes,  their 
churches,  their  libraries,  their  hos- 
pitals, their  schools. 

Let  the  Boy  Scout  remember  that 
every  year  more  than  100,000,000  four- 
footed  animals  are  killed  for  human 
food,  nearly  all  of  them  bound  to  suf- 
fer through  long  railroad  journeys 
and  in  the  great  and  small  slaughter- 
houses where  their  lives  are  ended, 
and  he  will  feel  how  real  our  duty  to 
treat  all  our  domestic  animals,  so  de- 
fenseless against  man's  cruelty,  with 
justice  and  kindness. 

The  Boy  Scout  will  "protect  and 
save  all  harmless  life."  It  takes  a 
very  wise  man  to  know  what  animals 
are  really  harmful.  The  snakes  that 
help  the  farmer  many  of  us  once 
thought  we  ought  to  kill.  There  are 
even  insects  that  make  bitter  war 
against  other  insects  that  are  enemies 
of  the  farmer.  We  must  be  sure  first 
that  we  know  the  really  harmful  ones. 

This  is  the  ideal — Every  Boy  Scout 
a  member  of  Nature's  great  protective 
association,  daily  patrolling  that  vast 
beat,  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of 
Nature  herself,  sure,  absolutely  sure, 
what  life  should  be  taken,  and  then 
taking  it  only  as  painlessly  as  possi- 
ble. 


FOR  THE  KIDDIES. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lamb, 
a  duck,  a  frog  and  a  skunk,  who 
started  to  the  theatre.  The  price  of 
the  ticket  was  one  dollar.  The  lamb 
could  get  in  all  right  because  he  had 
four  quarters  (four  quarters  make  a 
dollar ! ) ;  the  duck  could  also  get  in, 
for  he  had  a  bill  (a  one-dollar  bill!); 
the  frog  could  get  in  all  right,  for  he 
had  a  green  back!  But  the  skunk 
could  not  get  in,  for  all  he  had  was  a 
(s)cent,  and  that  was  a  bad  one!  So 
they  decided  they  would  not  go  if 
their  friend,  the  skunk,  could  not  get 
in  with  them.  They  started  up  the 
street,  and  there  they  met  Mr.  Sar- 
dine, to  whom  they  told  their  trou- 
bles; he  said,  "That's  all  right;  come 
with  me.  I'll  take  you  to  the  theatre, 
for  I  have  a  "box."  (Most  sardines 
come  in  a  box!)  So  they  returned  in 
high  spirits  and  occupied  a  "box"  at 
the  theatre. 


EGG  SAMMVK  HKS. 


Mash  six  hard-boiled  eggs  fine;  add 
pepper,  salt  and  a  small  lump  of  but- 
ter. Add  one-half  cup  of  nut  meats 
or  peanut  butter,  if  desired.  Pour 
over  this  one-half  cup  of  salad  dress- 
ing. Mix  well  and  spread  on  thin 
slices  of  bread. 


FUTURE  MARKETS  GOOD. 

Food  and  Grain  Corporation  offi- 
cials have  assured  President  J.  H. 
Stephens  of  the  Association  that  rice 
prices  are  reasonably  sure  to  remain 
high,  due  to  the  facts  as  stated  that 
for  two  years  yet  it  will  be  America's 
job  to  contribute  to  the  feeding  of  75 
per  cent  of  Europe. 


TIPSY  PARSON. 


Ants  Leave  in  Haste  If  You  Use—! 

KEUOffSANTMSTE 

MAKES    /ANTS  DISAPPEAR 

Unanimously  selected 

by  the 
League  of  Housewives 


as  the 
Household  Sentinel 


»» 


Fill  a  dish  with  slices  of  sponge 
cake;  saturate  with  raspberry  juice 
or  wine.  Pour  over  this  a  hot  boiled 
custard,  and  serve  cold. 


"Give  fools   their   gold  and  knaves 
their  power; 
Let  fortune's  bubble  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all." 


Know  your  garden  and  make  it  pro- 
duce a  balanced  ration. 

fl  V  If  II  I  CQVi.AC&a    AN  YWIIEltE 

TLI  VxILLLRI  attracts  and  kills 

ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean, ornamental  .con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Blade  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over ;  will  not  soil 
or    injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.25. 
HAROLD  SUMUKS,  160  Do  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


hasn't  forgotten- 

No  need  to  tie  a  string  'round  his  finger 
to  remind  him  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate — for  that's  one  good  thing  he 
never  forgets. 

Nothing  more  delicious  or  more  nutri- 
tious! And  nothing  quite  so  handy!  A 
hundred  uses  in  every  can  —  always  keep 
a  can  on  hand! 

Ask  for  Ghirardelli's  by  name — and  see 
that  you  get  it.  In  '/2  lb.,  i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans 
— wherever  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

Since  1852  D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO.        San  Francisco 

Ghirardelli 's 

Ground  Chocolate 


DREADNAUGHT 

Blazing  Away  In  Cost  Defense 


Announcement 


In  reply  to  the  question  that  will  most  naturally  occur  to 
the  readers  of  this  publication,  we  wish  to  say,  that  in 
order  to  correct  and  better  perfect  burner  construction 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  it  was  necessary  to  have  abso- 
lute freedom  in  our  efforts.  Therefore,  to  properly  carry 
out  these  ideas,  we  have  entered  the  field  in  our  own 
behalf. 

Immediate  attention  was  directed  to  correcting  imper- 
fections of  the  past  as  well  as  effecting  a  betterment  that 
would  far  surpass  any  previous  attempts  in  oil-gas  making. 
We  have  ample  proof  of  our  success  in  severe  tests  of  long 
duration — where  the  Burner  has  been  subjected  to  far 
greater  abuse  than  would  be  imposed  by  the  average  user. 

Information  regarding  these  important  changes  and  the  reason  for 
them,  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request — just  ask  for  factory  circular 
— a  postcard  will  bring  it. 

The  Burner,  together  with  combination  Needle  Valve  and  Drain,  will 
be  mailed  anywhere — $6.50. 

Designed  for  cookstoves  or  heaters  and  coal  oil  as  the  fuel — a  clean 
gas  maker,  not  oil  burner. 
Standard  connections — Gravity  or  Pressure,  as  desired. 


SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 
310  South  Hill  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  Cal. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  May  28,  1910. 
WHEAT. 

The  following:  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  still  In  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  (2  1.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2   2.16 

No.  8    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.18 

Do.  No.  2  2.18 

Do.    No.   3   2.09 

Recleaned,  per  ctl. — 

California   $4.30®4.40 

Early  Baart   None 

BARLEY. 

Shipments  of  barley  to  Europe  are  being 
made  whenever  ships  are  available.  A  new 
motorship,  the  Trolltind.  built  on  Puget 
Sound,  is  now  loading  at  Port  Costa  with 
3000  tone  of  barley  for  Denmark,  and  ex- 
pects to  sail  early  next  week.  Quotations  on 
cash  barley  remain  tho  same,  but  December 
sold  a  cent  higher  at  $2.51. 

Feed   $2.57%  ®2.62% 

Shippinr   2.75  0  2.80 

OATS. 

Oats  are  dull  with  no  demand.  With  the 
exception  of  barley  all  the  grains  are  quiet, 
and  even  in  barley  there  is  little  local  demand. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30® 2. 40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  quotations  are  unchanged,  although 
the  Increase  in  demand  noted  last  week  was 
not  sustained  by  buyers  this  week,  and  corn 
was  weak  at  the  top  price. 

California   S3. 30  0  3. 60 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 

H  \v 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1292  tons  compared  with  1587  the  previous 
week.  This  is  a  decrease  of  about  33  1-3  per 
cent  from  two  weeks  ago.  Host  of  the  re- 
ceipts were  of  the  medium  grades  of  old  hay. 
which  moved  very  slowly  as  trade  is  light  and 
sales  effected  only  with  difficulty.  In  regard 
to  inquiries  as  to  prices  that  will  be  offered 
for  the  new  crop,  everyone  appears  to  feel 
that  the  hay  market  will  have  to  adjust  itself 
to  lower  figures  and  very  little  purchasing  is 
being  done.  So  far  the  only  new  hay  arriv- 
ing is  the  first  crop  alfalfa  and  some  Volun- 
teer. The  former  in  good  order  sells  from 
S10  to  $13  and  the  latter  in  small  lots  is 
being  offered  at  from  $9  to  $11. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $18.00®18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00 ©15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat.  per  ton  17.00®  19.00 

Wild  Oat.  per  tan    11.00®  14.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton    11.00®  14 .00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    15.00®  19  00 

Stock  Hay.  per  ton    11.00®  13.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50  ®  .80 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

There  were  no  changes  in  prices  of  feed- 
ntuffs  and  the  local  demand  continues  very 
light. 

Clacked  corn   $68.00® 70.00 

Rolled  barley    53.00®  54.00 

Rolled  oats   52 .00®  53  00 

Alfalfa  meal    33.00®  34.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  are  easy.  Rivers  are  at  about  the 
end  of  their  run,  but  northern  potatoes  of 
last  season  continue  to  find  market  here  at 
unchanged  quotations.  Onions  were  somewhat 
stiffer  during  the  week  but  settled  down  after 
a  little  spurt  to  last  week's  quotations.  The 
irroen  vegetable  market  is  now  showing  vari- 
ations nearly  every  day.  String  beans  were 
higher  today  on  smaller  receipts,  while  peas 
were  more  plentiful.  Green  corn  from  Im- 
perial Valley  was  sold  at  from  20  to  25 
cents  during  the  week. 

String  beans   12®15c 

Peas   3®  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $3.00®  2.50 

Asparagus   808c 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   82.00  6  2.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30.  .$1.50®  3.00 

English,  per  dozen   $1.60@1.75 

Eggplant,    per   lb  None 

Lettuce,  per  crate  75c  @  $1.26 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  None 

do.  Mexican   $3.00  04.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   90c®  1.10 

Green  Corn.  Imperial  Valley  20®  25c 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   $2 .00® 2.40 

Oregon    2.00®  2.40 

Washington    1.05  ©2. 25 

Idaho    2.00®2.40 

Garnets,  new  on  street   4%  ©5c 

Other  new  on  street  3%©4%c 

Sweets,  per  sack  None 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns   $S.75®4.00 

Onions,  new,  red   $3.25  ©3.50 

Bermudas — white    8.0003.25 

do,  yellow   $3.00 

Green  Alameda   2.00@2.26 

Garlic   16  0  20c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  weak  locally. 

Bayoe.  per  ctl   $6.00®  6.25 

Rlackeves  $3.4003.60 

Cranberry  beans   5.7506.00 

Li  mas  (sauth.  recleaned)    8.00 

Pinks    5.76®  5.90 

Mexican  Reds   4.76® 6.25 

Tepary  beans    2.60  02.76 

Garbaiwos   11.75012.00 

Largo  whites    5.80  0  6.00 

Small  whites   6.75  0  8.90 


An  oversuppl 
lsaJMsiMjinl 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figured   Given   Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
1'rlces  Quoted  an  Paid  to  Prodoccra. 


cess  of  the  local  demand  and  also  more  than 
the  packers  could  take  care  of.  Hens  are 
in  good  demand.  There  were  no  changes  in 
their  quotations.  Young  roosters  sold  at  a 
higher  price  on  account  of  the  demand  cre- 
ated by  a  Chinese  holiday. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  30038c 

do,    old   34  036c 

do.    dressed   42©44c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  34086c 

do.  1%  lbs  32  034c 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  30  0  33c 

Fryers   45  0  50c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored  36  0  38c 

do,    Leghorn   36  0  38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   60  6  55c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  35c 

do.  old.  per  lb  33c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45  0  60c 

Ducks,  young  3Sc 

do.  old  34c 

Belgian  hares   14015c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.60  0  3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  feU  off  four  cents  In  two  days  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  This  recession  in  price 
was  brought  about  by  heavy  receipts  in  this 
market,  and  also  in  the  eastern  markets  fol- 
lowed by  a  fall  in  eastern  quotations.  Dur- 
ing four  days  of  the  past  week  the  local  re- 
ceipts of  butter  in  this  market  were  175.000 
more  pounds  in  excess  of  the  same  period  the 
previous  week.  Today's  prices  are  higher  in 
sympathy  with  the  higher  prices  quoted  in  all 
the  eastern  markets,  but  the  recovery  was 
only  1%  cents  compared  with  the  loss  of  four 
cents  from  the  high  of  the  week. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   60      80      68      66      56  57% 

Prime  firsts   ....  Nominal 

Firsts  54%  65      55      55      55  55 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  were  weaker  throughout  the 
week,  showing  a  decline  of  three  cents  from 
the  high  of  the  week,  and  four  cents  from  the 
high  of  last  week.  Pullets  showed  a  like  de- 
cline while  the  firsts  were  no  longer  quoted 
when  extras  reached  46  % .  The  local  de- 
cline was  in  sympathy  with  lower  eastern 
prices.  There  was  no  report  of  carload  ship- 
ments of  eggs  from  California  this  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   49%  49      47      47      46%  46% 


Firsts   46%  46%  46%  46%  .. 

Ex.  pullets  47%  47      44%  44%  44  44 

CHEESE. 

Trading  in  cheese  is  light  and  California 
flats  were  shaded  a  half-cent  during  the  week. 
Oregon  Triplets  are  held  very  strongly  by  the 
association  in  Oregon  and  the  price  was  ad- 
vanced a  cent.  A  small  quantity  changed 
hands  at  this  figure.  The  demand  is  light 
for  all  grades  of  cheese  in  this  market  at 
present  prices. 

Fancy  California  flatSr  per  lb.   28c 

First  27c 

California  Y.  A.,  fancy  30  %c 

Oregon  Y.  A  84c 

Oregon  Triplets   36c 

Monterey  cheese  22%  024c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  broadening  daily, 
and  prices,  except  on  strawberries,  are  ad- 
justing themselves  downward.  Strawberries 
this  week  were  slightly  higher  for  the  beet, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  price  of  these 
berries  will  not  fluctuate  much  from  present 
quotations.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  are 
coming  in  and  the  arrivals  will  be  sufficient 
in  another  week  to  make  their  quotation  more 
nearly  normal.  At  present  they  come  from  the 
south,  the  former  selling  at  from  $2.50  to  S3 
per  crate  and  the  latter  at  about  $3.  Peaches, 
apricots,  and  cantaloupes,  although  still  high, 
may  not  be  added  to  the  regular  list,  with 
the  expectation  that  their  quotation  will  be 
nearly  normal  within  a  week  or  two.  Cherries 
are  daily  getting  cheaper  and  are  selling  well. 

California  apples  $3.50  0  4.00 

Northwest  apple   3.60  6  4  00 

Winter    pears    3.00  0  4.00 

Peaches    2.0002.15 

Apricots    3.00  04.00 

Loquats.  per  lb  7® 8c 

Strawberries,  chest   $10.00013  00 

Gooseberries  5®  8c 

Cherries,  purple  Guigne   $1.25  01.75 

Black,  bulk   lO012%e 

White,  bulk    7©  8c 

Cantaloupe,  Standards   $8.00 

do.  Ponies   $6.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

With  the  expansion  of  th  e  fresh  fruit  mar- 
ket the  citrus  fruit  is  not  in  so  great  a  de- 
mand. Prices,  however,  are  maintained  at 
last  week's  figure  and  are  not  expected  to 
recede  much  if  any  from  these  quotations,  ex- 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  May  28.  1919. 
CATTLE — The  local  cattle  market  is  weak 
and  lower,  and  complete  demoralization  is 
only  averted  by  heavy  shipments  of  live  cattle 
to  Eastern  markets,  where  cattle  values  have 
reached  recently  the  lowest  levels  of  the  year. 
Since  the  high  point  was  reached  last  month 
cattle  values  have  declined  $2  to  $H  per 
hundred.  Heavy  bullocks  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered most  in  the  reaction. 

8tNo!T,  weighing  1000 @  1200  lbs  .  11 011% c 
do.  weighing  1200 ©1400  lbs..  .  11®  11  %c 
do,  thin    7©  9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1    9%o 

do,  second  quality    8®  8%c 

do,  common  to  thin    60  6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%©  7o 

Fair    4%®  6%c 

Thin    3®  4c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   -. .  12  %  c  ©  13c 

Medium   11  ©12c 

Heavy   8%  011c 

SHEEP — The  overrun  of  lambs  to  this  mar- 
ket has  eased  up  somewhat  by  free  ship- 
ments to  Eastern  points.  It  is  thought  that 
the  surplus  will  be  overcome  during  the  week 
to  come.  There  has  been  a  glut  of  choice 
heavy  lambs  in  the  East  lately,  though  one 
offering  of  California  spring  lambs  brought 
$17.60  to  $18.50  at  Chicago.  Besides  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon  and  Washington  have  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  Eastern  movement. 
The  amount  of  wool  worn  by  the  sheep  cuts 
a  big  figure  in  the  pricing,  closely  shorn 
lambs  and  sheep  bringing  bottom  figures.  The 
irregularity  of  the  sheep  and  lamb  market 
make  it  hard  to  quote. 

Yearlings   11013%c 

Milk   13©13%c 

Sheep,  Wethers  10%@llc 

do.  Ewes    8  %  0  9c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  stiH  arriving  in  plentiful 
supply,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  decline 
in  price  next  week.  In  the  East  there  is  a 
strong  undertone  to  the  hog  market,  for  while 
the  movement  marketward  has  been  good, 
the  high  price  level  has  not  been  feazed. 

Hard,  grain  fed.  100  to  160  18%c 

do.  150  to  250   19 Vic 

do.  260  to  300   181ic 

do,  300  to  400   18%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Steers.  No.  1   17©17%c 

do,  second  quality   1U  <a  (a  Hi 1  a  c 

Cows  and  Heifers   14  ©16c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  18©21c 

Lambs,  Suckling   22  024c 

do.  Yearling    20c 

Sheep,   Wethers   18©  19c 

do.  Ewes   15017c 

Hogs  27®  28c 


Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Canners    5.50®  6.00 

HOGS— Very  little  doing  in  this  market. 
The  prices  are  the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 
Demand  is  light. 
Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  avr'ging  2750  360  lbs.  $16.00017.00 
Heavy,  avr'ging  2260275  lbs.  17.00©  18.00 
Light  18.00©  18.60 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — All  quotations  show  a  drop.  Af- 
ter remaining  stationary   for  several  weeks, 
this  market  reports  still  lower  prices  today. 
Very  dull  and  weak. 
F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $  9.00  010.00 

Prime  ewes    8.00  0  9.00 

Yearlings    9.00  010.00 

Lambs   13.00014.00 


PORTLAND  LIVESTOCK. 

Portland.  Ore.,  May  27,  1919. 

CATTLE — Market  steady:  receipts.  278. 
Steers,  best,  $12.50  ©13:  good  to  choice, 
$10.60  ©11;  medium  to  good.  $9.50  ©10.50: 
fair  to  good,  $8.76  0  9.75:  common  to  fair, 
$7.7508.76;  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers. 
$10®  11;  medium  to  good.  S6.5O07.5O:  fair 
to  medium.  $4.60  0  6.60:  canners.  $304; 
bulls,  $608:  calves.  $9013;  Blockers  and 
feeders.  $7010. 

HOGS — Market  steady:  receipts,  52.  Prime 
mixed,  $19.50  0  20;  medium  mixed.  $196 
19.50;  rough  heavies.  $18018.76;  pigs, 
$17.76018.26. 

SHEEP — Market  weak;  receipts,  134. 
Prime  lambs.  $14015;  fair  to  medium.  $12.50 
©13.26:  yearlings,  $8.5009.60;  wethers,  $8 
©8.50;  ewes,  $608. 


Los  Angeles,  May  27.  1919. 

CATTLE — Very  dull.  All  quotations  remain 
the  same  as  reported  last  week. 

Per  cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  100001100  lbs..  .$11.00 r0  12.00 
Prime  cows  and  heifers  9.00  ©  10.00 


EASTERN   LIVESTOCK  MARKETS. 

Chleago,  May  27,  1919. 

HOGS — Receipts.  35,000,  mostly  20c  to  25c 
lower  than  yesterday's  average;  top,  $20.25: 
bulk  of  sales.  $19.90  0  20.16:  heavyweight. 
$20  0  20.16;  medium  weight.  $19.95020.25; 
lightweight:  $19.60  0  20.25;  light  light,  $18.75 
619.96;  heavy  packing  sows,  smooth.  $19.25 
©19.60;  packing  sows,  rough.  $18.75019.26: 
pigs,  $18018.76. 

CATTLE — Receipts.  14,000;  market  open- 
ing slow;  early  sales  of  beef  and  butcher 
stock  steady  with  yesterday's  low  time;  bulls, 
market  lower;  calves,  26c  higher;  stockers. 
market  steady;  beef  steers,  medium  and  heavy- 
weight, choice  and  prime,  $16.90018;  medi- 
um and  good.  $13,260  ©16:  common,  $11.50 
013.60;  lightweight,  good  and  choice,  $13.75 
016.26:  common  and  medium.  $10.50014; 
butcher  cattle,  heifers.  $8.26 ©14.76:  cows, 
$8.15014.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $6,50  0 
8.15;  veal  calves,  light  and  handywelght.  $16 
©16.75:  feeder  steers,  $10.25@14.60;  Blocker 
steers,  $9.75012.60. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  14,000:  market  strong  to 
25c  higher;  lambs.  84  pounds  down.  $13,760 
16.60;  85  pounds  up,  $13.26015.60:  culls 
and  common.  $9.60018.25;  springs,  $17.50© 
19.60;  yearling  wethers,  $11.40  013.60:  ewes, 
medium,  good  and  choice.  $10  011:  culls  and 
common.  $4.60  0  9.76. 


cept  in  the  case  of  lemons,  which  may  ro. 

lower. 

Oranges,  navel*   $35005.75 

Valencia    4  76  ©5  00 

Lemons,  fancy    4. 00® 4. 50 

do.    choice    36004.0ft 

do.    standard    3  00  63  50 

Lemonettes    2  0003.00 

Grapefruit    2.500  04.00- 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  dried  fruits  continue* 
strong.  The  buyers  are  still  taking  practi- 
cally all  they  can  get  and  there  is  no  mtn 
of  lowering  prices  in  any  variety.  Apples  were 
bid  a  cent  higher  this  week,  otherwise  last 
week's  figures  prevailed. 

Apples   17017%d 

Pears   17c 

Peaches   14  %  ©  15c 

Apricots   20  0  26c 

Prunes   12  V4  e- 

Figs,  Adriatic  14  018c 

do,  Calimyrna   1502Oc 

RICE. 

There  is  a  considerable  movement  of  nee 
from  this  port  to  Cuba  and  Atlantic  ports  on 
the  wooden  steamers,  via  Panama  canal,  ami 
increased  movement  is  said  to  be  in  pros- 
pect. California  millers  are  accepting  the 
460.000  sacks  of  damaged  paddy  rice  stored  in 
the  State  and  are  grinding  It  into  flour  for 
export 

HONEY. 

The  first  samples  of  orange  honey  attend 
in  this  market  were  at  14  cents.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  very  poor,  and  the  dealers  re- 
fused to  consider  It  at  any  price  although 
one  dealer  made  a  tentative  offer  of  8  cents. 
It  is  said  that  first-class  orange  honey  would 
bring  as  high  as  16  cents,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  up  to  the  grade  of  fight  amber  for  the- 
dealers  to  consider  it  at  any  price  approxi- 
mating that  figure. 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  an  upward  trend 
Wet  Salted — Native  steers  and  cows.  60> 
lbs  up.  16«il8c;  30  to  50  lbs.  up.  16018c: 
kips.  15  to  30  lbs.  21®22c:  calf  and  veal,  un- 
der 15  lbs.  81  032c;  bulls  and  stags.  13©14e 
Horse  Hides — Wet  salted,  large  prime,  each. 
$5® $5.50:  medium  prime.  $4  04.60:  smslt. 
$2  50  0 $3.50:  drv.  large,  prime.  $2.5063: 
dry.  medium.  $1.50®2.50:  colts  and  ponies. 
50c  ©SI. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Lo«  Angeles,  May  27.  1919 
BUTTER. 

It  will  be  noted  that  prices  in  this  market 
are  the  same  as  quoted  last  week.  Howevaa— 
there  was  an  advance  over  these  pricos  up  till 
last  Saturday,    when   an  increase  of  2o  w»*  I 
reported.    Prices  are  firm  as  quoted.    The  de-*fj 
mand  continues  good,  hut  the  supply  in  stor-  I  ■ 
age  is  below  that  of  last  year  at  this  time      I  j. 
Receipts  for  the  week.  379,400  lbs. 

We  quote: 

California   extra   creamery  50,  , 

do.  prime  first   s? 

do.  first    jfl 

EGGS. 

This  market  reports  a  drop  in  prices  since  ■ 
quoted  last  week     The  demand  is  holding  up-  ■ 
well,  so  is  consumption.     The     market  con- 
tinues to  weaken  nndcr  a  falling  off  in  con- 
sumption in  the  East,  which  is  affecting  tB*H 
local  market  as  stated. 

We  quote :  .1 

Fresh  ranch,  extra   4j;C  I 

do.  case  connt  *2^l 

do,  pullets   7^B  I 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  show  a  decline  in  price      Hens  re.  I 
ported  in  good  demand.    There  in  little  .an. 
for  young  stock  at  this  time.     Receipts  are 
about  np  to  normal.  5 

Broiler-        lo  lbs  tf^^H 

Broilers.  P,  to  1  %  lbs  ->*<-  t 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  40* 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs   and  up  3.«c  |. 

Stags  and  old*  roosters,  per  lb  14c  - 

Turkey   36  fli^B 

Hens   ^2!H 

Ducks   34®28e  1' 

FRUITS. 

No  change  v. ill  l>e  noted  in  prices  in  de.adu-  I; 
OUS  fruits.    Loquats  show  a  decline.     Straw-  I 
berries,   blackberric-   and   ra--pt«-rnes  all  ad- 
vance, owing  to  weather  condition-..    Cherries  - 
are  selling  well  and  quoted  at  12c  and  15c  a  ■- 
pound.    Demand  on  all  staples  is  very  rood^H 
Receipts  are  fair.  11(1 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Black  Twigs,  Northwest  pack.  .$3.6003. 

Baldwins.  Northwest  pack   8 

White   Pearmains.   4-tier   3  50  0  3 

Yellow       Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier    3.26©ti 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb  7%Q«" 

Roman  Beauties,  Northwestern. 

per  peck    jl? 

Loquats,  per  lb  801 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $4  0O«i.4 

Poor  to  choice   S3.00  ®W 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  $1.00  04 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $4  .50  04 

Cherries,  lb  12c®  1 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  still   firm   and   little  change 
prices  noted.    No  more  celery  on  the 
market.     Garlic  drops  6c  a  pound.  Cab" 
lower  while  summer  squash  advances, 
also  higher  and  scarce  just  at  this  timr. 
staples  in  good  demand  but  owing  to 
weather,  shipments  are  a  little  light 

Kentucky  Wonders   110 

String,  Wax   10© 

do.  Green    7© 

Oregon  Burbank,  per  cwt  ....$2.4008 

Idaho,  Russets,  per  cwt  $1.90® 

New  potatoes,  lug  box   $1.26  T 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt  *3'7\ 

Garlic,  per  lb  36 
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Onions- 
Onions.  New  Red.  per  cwt  $-4 .00  ft/.  4. 50 

Imperial  Valley  white  silver  wax. 

orate   MOO 

Imperial  Valley  Wax — yellow   $4.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  SI  .*:.">  «j>  1.50 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1125 

Summer  squash — 

Imperial  Valley.  4  basket  crate*.  . OOeCu  l. 00 
Asparagus,  per  lb  9  CO  14c 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  10  ft}!  12c 

Potatoes — 

Oregon  Burbank,  per  cwt  82.40® 2.50 

Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt  $2.00  fit  2 .15 

New  potatoes,  lag  box   $1.25ft41.40 

BEAKS. 

This  market  shows  a  little  more  activity 


since  reported  a  week  ago.  Limas  and  blaek 
eyes  are  in  fair  demand.  On  all  others  there 
is  very  little  movemnt. 


Limas,  per  cwt   S7.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Small  white    6.00 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  .f.  ;5 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $2  00 dv'.l. 50 


HAY. 

This  market  has  no  change  in  prices  to  re- 
port. Alfalfa,  choice,  is  in  lair  demand. 
Grain  hay  very  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 


Barley  hay,  per  ton   $19.00<fn22.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   $21.00r«i23.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton  .  .  .  .$lfl.00<»21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $20.00® 22.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9 @  10.00 


ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

On  account  of  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions there  has  been  more  than  the  usual 
offering  of  lower  grades  of  hay.  This  has 
followed  a  weakening  in  price  of  such  grades 
which  is  apparently  only  temporary,  and  our 
expectation  is  that,  upon  the  return  of  more 
favorable  curing  weather,  there  will  be  less 
of  the  cheaper  grades  on  the  market  and  this 
will  result  in  a  larger  supply  of  higher  grades, 
for  which  the  demand  at  this  time  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  Association  has  large 
tonnage  bookings  for  high  grade  hay  at  high- 
est prices  and  the  purchasers  of  tins  kind 
are  very  anxious  for  delivery.  Sales  of  al- 
falfa by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  525  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  for 
the  week  ending  May  24th.  have  been  at  the 
following  prices  to  purchasers  of  carload  lots, 
f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

No.  1  Dairy   $26.00 

Standard  Dairy   $21 .00®  22.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    IK. 00  <fr 20.00 

Stock   Alfalfa    14.00W  18.00 


Market  Comment 


Apricot  Prices  Breaking;  Records. 

From  Cupertino  comes  the  report 
that  the  bulk  of  the  local  apricot 
*rop  has  been  disposed  of  to  various 
canneries  at  $100  per  ton  with  special 
nducements  such  as  orchard  run,  free 
oxes  and  hauling,  motor  trucks  to 
11  at  the  orchards  in  many  cases 
or  the  fruit. 

arley  Brokers  Caught  Napping. 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
918  barley  crop  the  fact  is  disclosed 
"  at  the  lifting  of  export  restrictions 
y  the  Government  found  much  of  the 
urplus  barley  in  the  hands  of  the 
trrowers.   This  is  a  very  unusual  and 
ery  satisfactory  situation.    As  high 
s  $2.75  per  cental  has  been  obtained 
lately  for  barley  on  shipping  grades 
the  1918  crop. 

ears  Will  Bring  High  Trices. 
While  the  California  Pear  Growers' 
sociation  have  not  as  yet  set  the 
rice  for  canning  pears  this  season, 
arowers  who  are  well  informed  ex- 
ect  record  prices  will  be  paid.  Much 
ends  upon  the  eastern  market  as 
tern  shipping  usually  takes  about 
ree-fourths  of  the  crop,  and  canning 
e  other  fourth  of  good  stock.    It  is 
ought  the  price  for  canning  pears 
ill  be  around  $85  per  ton  as  against 
0  paid  last  year.    The  crop  prom- 
es  to  be  a  record  breaker  this  season. 

maged  Bice  Grades  Advance. 
A  recent  demand  from  Scandinavian 
untries  for  California  rice  stocks 
?  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  ad- 
ancing  the  price  of  damaged  grades, 
m.  C.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  valua- 
on  committee  of  the  California  Rice 
mmittee,  says:  "The  contract  with 
e  United  States  government  is  still 
in  effect  and  will  continue  in  effect 
until  the  1918  crop  is  entirely  mar- 
keted. This  means  that  no  paddy  rice 
ecu  bring  more  than  $4.32  per  hun- 
dred pounds  and  no  cleaned  rice  more 
than  7%  cents  per  pound.    On  this 
basis,  the  medium  grades  of  damaged 
paddy  rice  have  been  advanced." 
American  Meat  Production. 

The  American  dressed-meat  produc- 
tion, including  lard,  amounted  last 
rear  to  a  trifle  more  than  20,000,000,- 
pounds  as  against  16,000,000,000 
nds  and  odd  in  1917.  About  three- 
hs  of  the  increase  was  pork.  The 
estic  consumption  of  dressed  meat 


and  lard  in  1918  was  in  excess  of  17,- 
000,000,000  pounds,  and  our  export 
shipments  over  3,000,000,000  pounds— 
not  including  shipments  to  American 
forces  abroad. 

Prune  Prices  in  the  Ascendant. 

The  highest  prices  ever  paid  for 
prunes  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  are  be- 
ing paid  growers  at  the  present  time. 
The  fruit  is  selling  for  as  high  as  13% 
cents  per  pound.  Independent  grow- 
ers who  contracted  early  in  the  sea- 
son for  8  and  8%  cents  are  very  much 
disgruntled.  While  this  year's  Cali- 
fornia prune  crop  will  not  establish  a 
record  for  quantity,  it  is  larger  than 
average  and  the  quality  is  extremely 
high,  according  to  Manager  Coyken- 
dall  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers'  Association.  He  esti- 
mates that  the  crop  this  year  will  run 
from  225,000,000  to  275,000,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  217,000,000  pounds 
on  the  trees  last  year.  However,  the 
untimely  rains  of  last  season  damaged 
the  crop  badly,  leaving  only  about 
70,000,000  pounds  for  the  market. 
Butter  Market  Buoyant. 

While  the  butter  markets,  both  here 
and  in  the  East,  have  shown  an  un- 
settled situation  latterly,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  abnormally  high  price 
levels  that  have  obtained  for  this 
product  this  year  will  be  materially 
lowered.  There  will  be  slight  ad- 
vances and  recessions  from  day  to  day 
or  week  to  week  ,  but  it  may  take  sev- 
eral years  to  bring  back  butter,  and 
some  other  commodities,  to  pre-war 
price  levels.  There  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  good  dairy  cattle  in  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  Enrope,  where 
the  meat  famine  caused  by  war  con- 
dition forced  a  heavy  slaughter  of 
milch  cows.  The  rapid  movement  of 
surplus  stocks  of  butter  into  cold 
storage  shows  the  confidence  of  well- 
informed  operators  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  present  butter  price  levels. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  there  had  been  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  from  the 
port  of  New  York  alone  between  Jan- 
uary 1  and  May  15  of  this  year,  14,- 
862,426  pounds  of  butter,  3,804,210 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  207,850,481 
pounds  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk.  Bread  is  "the  staff  of  life,"  but 
bread  and  butter  is  a  gold-headed 
cane,  and  the  civilized  world  now  dis- 
dains the  unadorned  stick. 
Eggs  Bank  High  in  the  H.  C.  L. 

Eggs  also  are  high,  and  for  pretty 
much  the  same  reasons  —  relative 
scarcity  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton, 
coupled  with  the  high  price  of  feed- 
stuffs  inducing  the  killing  off  of  poul- 
try in  large  quantities,  including  the 
laying  stock.  However,  the  readjust- 
ment of  normal  supply  to  normal  de- 
mand will  be  more  readily  and  quick- 
ly accomplished  than  in  the  case  of 
animal  products.  Local  storage  hold- 
ings of  eggs  are  being  rapidly  in- 
creased, exhibiting  the  confidence  of 
the  storage  men  in  the  future  of  the 
market.  Eggs  are  seasonally  lower  in 
the  East,  but  the  undertone  of  the 
market  is  strong.  Incidentally  we  are 
told  by  the  Government's  "Report  on 
Foreign  Markets,"  that  the  demand 
for  eggs  for  export  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  is  increasing 
and  that  large  qualities  have  been 
contracted  for.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  our  poultry  from 
the  same  source.  Canada  is  said  to 
have  exhausted  its  exportable  surplus 
of  poultry,  and  although  it  has  some 
eggs  to  spare,  cannot  get  the  ocean 
tonnage  to  export  them  in  quantities. 
Humpty  Dumpty  sits  on  a  high  wall, 
and  is  in  little  danger  of  an  immediate 
fall. 


DRIED    APRICOT  PRICKS 
ANNOUNCED. 


Last  week  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  announced  the 
opening  prices  of  dried  apricots  to 
the  trade  as  follows,  including  differ- 
entials: 

Snnsweet  quality:  Choice,  25c;  Ex- 
tra Choice,  26c;  Fancy,  27c;  Extra 
Fancy,  29c;  Fancy  Moorparks,  29c; 
Extra  Fancy  Moorparks,  32c. 

Growers'  Brand  Quality:  Choice, 
24%c;  Extra  Choice,  25%c;  Fancy, 
26%c. 

First  Quality:  Standards,  19c;  Slabs, 
21c.  Other  grades,  such  as  whole 
fruit  and  off  quality  deliveries,  will  be 


taken  care  of  on  the  basis  of  sale 
largely  on  sample. 

In  commenting  upon  the  above 
prices,  Manager  Coykendall  says  the 
Association  will  make  delivery  pay- 
ments of  12c  or  more  per  pound, 
rather  than  the  8c  specified  in  their 
contracts.  Last  year  the  opening  mar- 
ket prices  for  apricots  were  from  9% 
to  19c  per  pound. 

Fresh  apricots  are  being  bought  at 
about  $120  per  ton. 

Following  and  preceding  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  association  of 
opening  prices  on  apricots,  orders 
have  poured  in.  None  of  these  have 
been  booked,  however,  and  will  not 
be  until  about  July  1,  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
apricots  that  will  be  available. 


CALIFORNIA  LIVE  STOCK  SALES 
ON  EASTERN  MARKETS. 


Recent  sales  of  California  livestock 
on  Eastern  markets  are  as  follows: 
Omaha,  May  26 — 14  decks  California 
lambs,  market  25c  higher.  Bulk  of 
sales  $18.50  to  $18.65.  Top  beef  steers, 
$16.10.  3  carloads  California  cattle, 
1125  lbs,  at  $13.00.  Kansas  City,  May 
27 — California  steers,  Kansas  City, 
Monday,  ten  loads,  1074  to  1196  lbs., 
$13.15  to  $13.45.  Fourteen  loads,  1114 
lbs.,  feeders,  $12.80.  1500  spring  lambs, 
65  to  68  lbs.,-  $17.75  to  $18.50.  Two 
doubles,  97  lbs.,  clipped  yearlings, 
$11.25.  Four  doubles,  110  lbs.,  clipped 
ewes.  $9.25.  Chicago,  May  26 — Five 
doubles  California  spring  lambs,  Mon- 
day: 500  fleshy  53  lb.  tops  sold  for 
$16.00  to  $16.50.  One  double,  53  lbs., 
feeders,  $15.00;  51  double,  $14.75.  Bal- 
ance light  culls  sold  from  $12.00  to 
$13.50. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS 

REMOUNT  STATION 

Mile  from  Palo  Alto 

We  have  purchased  the  entire  Camp — and 
are  now  offering  for  sale. 

8  MILES  OP  STOCK  SHEDS. 

4  MILES  OP  FEED  RACKS. 
10  LARGE  HAY  SHEDS. 
10  MILES  OF  FENCING. 

4  LARGE  WAREHOUSES. 

SEVERAL  BLACKSMITH  SHOPS. 

MESS  HALLS.  LATRINES,  ETC. 

All  of  the  above  built  so  as  to  be  easily 
removed  and  set  up. — Save  Labor. — Sheds. 
Racks  and  Fences  can  be  bought  in  sections, 
as  little  or  as  much  as  you  wish  for  less  than 
half  the  present,  cost  of  ■material. — Spur  track 
on  premises. 

ROOFING  ROOFING 

READY  TO  LAY 

1000  Squares,  like  NEW — One-third  Price. 

150  Power  Poles — 25  to  40  ft. 

2,500,000  feet  lumber  contained  in  these 
buildings — NOW  WRECKING — Some  of  the 
above  constructed  just  prior  to  Armistice — 
NUMBER  ONE  stock  throughout  and  LONG 
lengths.  This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  offer. 

No  restrictions. — No  reservations. — First 
on  the  ground  get  the  pick — but  plenty  for 
all. — SALESMAN  ON  JOB. — Get  estimate. 

Our  usual  stock  of  full  line  Plumbing'. 
Ranch  Accessories,  etc.,  at  Bargain  Prices,  on 
exhibition  in  our  S.  P.  salesrooms.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

SYMON  BROS..  WRECKERS. 
Block  11th  and  Market  Sts.  S.  F. 
21st  and  San  Pablo  Ave..  Oakland. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — One  10-foot  cultivator  nearly 
new,  made  by  Ventura  Manufacturing  and 
Implement  Co.  Can  be  bought  for  $60.00 
less  than  cost.  CaU  or  write  to  Cox  &  Sager, 
Watson ville.  Cal.  

TRACTORS  FOB  SALE — Holt  Caterpillar. 
30  H.  P.  Samson  Seive-Grip  10-25.  Good 
condition.  CaU  and  see  them.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  E.  A  Dunipace,  Paidnes,  near 
HoUister.  Cal  

FOR  SALE — 8  B.  P.  Corliss  Oae  Engine 
and  three  extra  pulleys.  In  fine  condiUon. 
Price.  $150.  J.  H.  M.,  440  Montgomery  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well,  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa.  California. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  opera ted^:for~profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 

FOR  SALE — One  Bean  Trackpull  Tractor  in 
good  mechanical  condition.  All  1919  im 
provements  attached.  Too  small  for  present 
owners  use.  A  bargain  for  quick  sale.  Ad- 
dress  Box  No.  15:10.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent  hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 57  acres  3%  miles  from  town 
of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  county.  32  acres 
young  prune  trees,  2  and  4  years  old:  3  acres 
old-bearing  orchard;  15  acres  hay  land  and 
7  acres  woods.  House,  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings, team  and  tools.  Price  $225  per 
acre.  $5000  cash,  balance  on  terms  to  suit. 
Owner:  J.  R.  Starkey.  Route  4.  Sebastopol. 
Cal.  

$35,000 — 85  acres.  50  yards  from  school; 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump:  barn,  chick- 
en and  brooder  houses:  2  horses.  1  cow,  350 
chickens;  300  fruit  boxes.  200  trays:  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  includ- 
ing 4  wagons,  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider 
press,  etc.;  garage  and  work  shop.  Average 
income  $5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee 
$7,000  crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Wind- 
sor station  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healds- 
burg, Sonoma  County.  30  acres  prunes  of 
which  18  acres  bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years: 
1  acre  peaches;  10  acres  apples;  2  acres 
pears;  14  acres  resistant  vines;  plenty  of 
berries,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  About  30 
acres  of  this  is  deep  rich  bottom  land  with 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  if  necessary. 
Mortgage.  $12,000  5%,  can  remain.  Umbsen. 
Kerner  &  Eisert.  20  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


MOUNTAIN  ORCHARD — 40  acres  ready  for 
immediate  possession.  Full-bearing  orchard, 
consisting  of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
prunes,  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  olives, 
grapes,  strawberries,  and  blackberries.  PnU 
equipment,  including  a  team  of  mules,  34 
hogs  and  pigs.  Pour-room  house,  barn  and 
outbuildings.  All  hog-tight  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced.  All  under  irrigation.  Don't  delay  a 
moment  if  interested.  Price,  $6,000.  Para- 
dise Ranch  it. 'i.  Paradise.  Butte  County.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — KNOLLCREST — 26  W  acres  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  mostly  in  apricots  and 
prunes,  part  bearing,  balance  4-year-old  trees, 
one  acre  bearing  citrus.  No  frost.  Beautiful 
building  site,  commands  best  view  of  the 
valley.  Best  climate  in  the  6tate.  Price  $400 
per  acre,  or  will  sell  separately.  12  acres 
prunes  at  $350  per  acre.  Apply  Owner,  478 
63rd  St..  Oakland.  

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  stock  ranch.  36 
acres  near  Orland  on  highway.  U.  S.  irriga- 
tion, half  alfalfa.  2%  acres  trees,  balance  sur- 
face leveled.  $190  per  acre,  terms.  J.  A 
Roesbery,  Owner,  Box  162,  Orland.  Glenn  Co  . 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE.  .In  Klamath  County.  Oregon. 
600  acres  good  level  land,  unimproved,  good 
for  alfalfa,  grain  or  stock.  Price,  $10.00  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  For  particulars,  address 
Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  414  Wilson  Ave.,  Vallejo 

880  ACRES — Mountain  stock  ranch,  well 
watered  and  partiaUy  fenced — government 
land  adjoining,  which  can  be  homesteaded 
C.  P.  Gould,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.  

$12,000  MOUNTAIN  HOG  AND  CATTI.K 
Ranch.  Well  stocked,  watered.  Napa  Co.  T 
H.  Sponsler.  B.  106.  Vallejo,  Cal.  

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 
CABBAGE     AND     KALE     PLANTS — Any 

quantity  delivered  anywhere,  100.  40c;  300 
for  $1.00.  By  express,  collect.  $2.00  per  1000 
Tomato,  Cauliflower  and  Pepper.  25c  per 
dozen.    I.  F.  Tillinghast,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious:  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  E.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Capri  Pi-,  t.n-  di-trilmUoo  at 
proper  time.  Large  ones  containing  many 
wasps.    C.  E.  Christley.  Orland.  Cal. 

WANTED. 

WANTED — Married  dairyman;  experienced 
in  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising,  use  of  milk- 
ing machines,  gas  engines,  etc.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif.   


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
888  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 
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You  Wouldn't  Have  Your 
Best  Horse  Poorly  Shod ! 

Unsuitable  tires  will  cripple  an  auto- 
mobile as  surely  as  poorly  fitted  shoes 
will  lame  a  horse. 

Your  car  must  be  properly  shod  to  give 
its  best  and  most  economical  work. 

Give  it  tires  you  know  are  exactly  suited 
to  its  use — tires  that  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  roads  you  travel. 

The  line  of  United  States  Tires  includes 
tires  to  meet  any  possible  need.  It  is 
the  only  complete  line  built  by  any  tire 
manufacturer. 

No  matter  what  type  of  car  you  drive 
or  what  kind  of  roads  surround  your 
farm,  you  can  find  United  States  Tires 
that  will  fit  your  needs  to  a  nicety. 

There  are  five  separate  types  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  both  pneumatic  and  solid 
for  trucks. 

The  nearest  United  States  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Dealer  will  gladly  assist 
you  in  making  your  selection.  He  will 
save  you  lots  of  those  good  hard  dollars 
you  get  from  those  fields  of  yours. 

Let  him  help  you. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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LOS  ANGELES 


State  Fruit  Interests  Convene  at  Riverside 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


mm 


HE  51ST  FRUIT  GROWERS'  AND  FARMERS'  CONVENTION, 
held  at  Riverside  during  the  week  of  May  26  to  31,  was  not  only 
the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  in  the  State,  but  marks 
an  epoch  in  horticulture  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time, 
all  the  various  departments  and  associations  met  together 
to  discuss  and  regulate  matters  that  shall  be  for  the  in- 
industry  as  a  whole.  A  report  of  the  Nurserymen's  Conference  was 
published  last  week.  There  were  so  many  matters  dealt  with  that  are  vital 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole  that  it  will  only  be  possible  to  touch  on  them 
within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
We  will  therefore  omit  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  and  open- 
ing ceremonies  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  meat  of  some  of  the 
subjects. 

The  Interstate  Plant 
Quarantine  Conference. 

The  object  of  this  League  of 
Western  States,  so  to  speak, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  and  bringing  about,  wher- 
ever possible,  some  sort  of  uni- 
formity of  action  in  quaran- 
tine matters  relating  to  plant 
diseases  and  insect  pests  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  work  and  ren- 
der it  more  harmonious  and  ef- 
ficient. Various  addresses  of 
great  interest  were  made  and 
discussed  at  the  various  meet- 
ings that  were  held.  They  re- 
sulted in  a  committee  being  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  set  of  by- 
laws which  should  govern 
the  joint  action  of  the  sev- 
eral States  which  will  con- 
stitute an  "Interstate  Quaran- 
tine Board"  —  representatives 
of  States  included  being  men- 
tioned below.  There  will  be 
no  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  action  of  any  State  in- 
dividually. The  one  common 
object  of  the  various  States 
is  to  protect  themselves 
from  a  number  of  dangerous 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Eastern  States  and  are 
known  to  exist  there — pests 
from  which  we  are  so  far  im- 
mune. To  unite  for  mutual- 
protection  is  the  only  feasible 
way  to  make  for  safety. 

Outside  representatives  of 
the  above  Board  are  as  fol- 
lows: C.  L.  Marlatt,  chairman,  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Washington, 
who  opened  the  ball  with  an  illuminating  address  on  "The  Methods  Now  Em- 
ployed by  the  Department  in  Safeguarding  the  Plant  Industries  of  the  United 
States";  Harold  R.  Hagan,  Utah;  George  H.  List,  Colorado;  H.  W.  Wicks, 
Idaho;  M.  L.  Dean,  Olympia,  Wash.;  Chas.  M.  Park.  Oregon;  W.  H.  Line 
(Vancouver),  British  Columbia,  representing  Canada  at  large;  E.  M|  Ehrhorn, 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Honolulu;  Andrew  Kimball,  Arizona;  A.  Pella- 
grin, Lower  California;  Dr.  Johnson,  Pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 
Dr.  E.  P.  Meinecke,  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  A.  L.  Stranz,  Montana. 

Home  members  included  George  H.  Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture (who  also  carried  the  proxy  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico) ;  Nevada 
sent  "regrets"  at  the  last  moment,  but  is  in  the  movement;  F.  W.  Masker, 
Chief  of  State  Quarantine  Division;  Geo.  P.  Weldon,  Chief  State  Deputy, 


THE  MISSION  INN,  RIVERSIDE. 
Scene  of  the  greatest  convention  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  horticultural  commissioners,  and 
nurserymen  ever  held  In  California — May  26-30. 


Horticultural  Commission;  A.  S.  Hoyt;  H.  S.  Smith,  D.  B.  Mackie,  0.  W. 
Newman,  all  of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture,  and  W.  W.  Mackie, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  various  pests  which  menace  and  beat  methods  of  combating  them 
will  be  taken  up  and  determined  by  joint  action  of  the  new  board  which  is 
now  in  being. 

The  Western  League  for  Plant  Quarantine, 

As  it  is  called,  will  exercise  authority  from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  the 
University  of  California,  said: 
"If  this  convention  at  River- 
side had  done  but  this  one 
thing  of  warding  our  great  in- 
dustries from  plant  infestation 
and  infection  from  the  Orient, 
it  would  still  stand  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural History  of  California 
as  the  greatest  beneficial  act  in 
years." 

Joint  Meetings  of  Nurserymen 
and  Commissioners. 

Several  joint  meetings  were 
arranged  of  the  Nurserymen 
of  California  and  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  of  the 
State,  which  wrought  for  more 
harmonious  and  uniform  ac- 
tion. A  stirring  address  by 
George  C.  Roeding  at  the  last 
meeting  in  which  he  set  forth 
some  of  the  many  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  nurserymen, 
was  listened  to  with  great  at- 
tention by  the  assembled  com- 
missioners, created  a  feeling  of 
respect  by  its  frank  and  out- 
spoken relation  of  conditions 
in  the  nursery  that  are  encoun- 
tered year  by  year.  Mr.  Roed- 
ing made  a  strong  plea  for 
closer  co-operation  with  the 
Commissioners  and  for  contin- 
uous summer  inspection  of  the 
nurseries  on  their  part,  and 
aid  in  reducing  loss  of  stock 
and  loss  of  time  in  the  ship- 
ping season.  F.  P.  Roullard 
responded  for  the  commis- 
sioners in  reciprocal  terms  and 
the  assurance  was  manifest 
and  expressed  of  closer  co-op- 
eration between  these  two 
branches  of  our  horticultural 
industry. 

Fruit  Standardization. 
George  C.  Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  gave  an  address  on 
"Standardization  of  Fruit,"  and  while  the  meeting  was  in  session  news  came 
of  the  signing  of  the  new  Standardization  Law  by  the  Governor.  Mr.  Hecke 
showed  how  standardization  stabilized  the  industry  and  insured  a  reliable 
quality  of  the  highest  order.  It  safeguarded  our  markets  by  permitting  no 
immature  or  inferior  fruit  to  go  to  the  consumer  who  was  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  a  good  article.  Our  grades  of  fruit  under  official  passing  are 
reliable.    Our  markets  are  extending  and  growing  in  volume. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Hecke  announced  that  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture was  about  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past  by  reason  of  the  establish- 
(Continued  on  page  861.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


WELCOME  TO  NEW  AMERICANS 

I  HERE  are  things  taking  place  in  Oakland  and 
'  Berkeley  this  week  which  may  not  be  the  first 
of  their  kind,  but  are  nevertheless  very  significant 
and  should  be  widely  understood.  They  are  cere- 
monials arranged  by  the  public  school  authorities 
as  a  foundation  for  the  instruction  in  Americanism 
which  the  schools  will  undertake.  The  plan  is  for 
the  community  to  extend  a  welcome  to  citizenship 
to  those  residents  who  have  recently  been  granted 
naturalization  papers  by  the  local  courts.  It  is  too 
bad  that  such  manifestations  of  public  interest  and 
desire  that  new  Americans  should  be  trained  aright 
were  not  provided  for  generations  ago.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  declarant  for  citizenship  has  not 
adequately  appreciated  the  boon  which  was  given 
him.  In  times  past  he  has  often  been  hunted  up  by 
some  one  who  desired  to  use  his  vote,  pulled  into 
a  court  room  between  two  criminal  trials,  made  to 
stand  himself  as  though  he  was  some  sort  of  a 
criminal  while  the  judge  pronounced  citizenship 
upon  him,  and  then  taken  out  and  filled  up  with 
gin  by  his  political  sponsors  to  pledge  his  vote 
their  way.  All  this  has  been  a  disgrace  and  a  pro- 
fanation, and  it  is  sad  that  no  one  appeared  to 
appreciate  it.  Change  has  come,  however,  for  this 
week  Oakland  will  give  a  municipal  reception  to 
new  citizens;  a  hundred  of  whom  will  be  invited  to 
sit  upon  the  platform  while  the  welcoming  hosts 
will  fill  the  auditorium  around  them.  Warm  wel- 
come to  citizenship  will  be  extended  with  thrilling 
patriotic  exhortations  to  be  worthy  of  the  high 
trust  placed  in  them,  and  grand  music  will  impress 
both  the  welcome  and  the  responsibilities  assumed. 
In  Berkeley  there  will  be  a  pageant  to  symbolize 
the  genius  of  America  and  the  noble  deeds  of 
American  patriots  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  the 
seventy-five  recently  naturalized  citizens  will  be 
the  guests  of  honor.  These  public  ceremonials 
will  inaugurate  special  instruction  at  evening 
classes  in  the  public  schools  in  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  all  new  Americans  will 
be  invited  to  participate.  It  is  good  work,  for  it 
will  begin  to  grow  at  the  bottom  and  finally  blos- 
som above  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  joys 
and  duties  of  citizenship  in  this  country.  Commu- 
nities large  and  small  can  take  part  in  it,  for  its 
proper  place  is  in  the  public  schools,  which  are 
not  only  our  national  pride  but  our  greatest  na- 
tional safeguards. 

A  BULLY  SHOW  IN  NEW  YORK 

We  are  wondering  if  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  has  not  developed  something  really  new  in  the 
human  attitude  toward  the  bovine  race,  and  we  are 
wondering  also  if,  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
discernment  and  common  sense,  it  was  really  a 
good  thing  to  do.  The  transaction  to  which  we 
refer  is  thus  described: 

A  two-year  old  Jersey  bull  was  the  center  of  in- 
terest at  the  recent  Milk  Show  in  New  York,  and  it 
was  decided  to  give  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Five  hundred  guests  assembled. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  an  animal  had  ever  been 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Waldorf. 


The  assembled  banqueters  all  stood  as  the  bull 
entered,  and  in  a  procession  escorted  their  guest 
to  his  special  table,  which  was  fully  appointed  with 
napery,  silver  and  glassware. 

As  the  bull  took  his  position  as  guest  of  honor 
cocktails  were  served,  and  each  of  the  five  hundred 
guests  raised  his  glass.  For  the  bull  there  had 
been  provided  a  generous  sweetened  oatmeal  cock- 
tail, which  was  served  in  a  silver  champagne  buck- 
et. As  this  mammoth  cocktail  was  raised  by  the 
two  waiters  the  guest  of  honor  sipped  it  with  some 
deliberation,  then  raised  his  head,  as  if  to  bow  an 
acknowledgment  to  his  five  hundred  hosts.  As  the 
champagne  bucket  was  removed  one  of  the  bull's 
personal  attendants  wiped  his  lips  with  a  napkin. 
Following  the  cocktail  the  largest  Sheffield  silver 
platter  in  the  Waldorf  was  brought  in  by  four  at- 
tendants, heaped  with  bran  and  ground  oats  mixed, 
which  the  bull  consumed  with  great  relish.  The 
second  course  was  another  platter  heaped  high 
with  macerated  beet  pulp,  which  also  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  bull  for  he.  ate  every  scrap  of  it. 

For  dessert  the  guest  had  a  huge  tray  of  timothy 
and  clover  hay  chopped  fine  and  sprinkled  with 
green  alfalfa  leaves,  and  the  bull  devoured  every 
bit  of  it. 

While  the  guest  of  honor  was  proceeding  with 
his  dinner  the  five  hundred  hosts  at  the  various 
tables  throughout  the  banquet  hall  were  following 
their  menu  cards  and  making  speeches  and  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  their  distinguished  guest. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  frolic,  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  be  so  ill  natured  as  to  carp  at  it.  The 
tired  business  and  professional  men  of  our  modern 
Babylon  must  have  some  diversion,  and  baiting  a 
bull  at  a  swell  banquet  in  such  fashion  as  is  de- 
scribed, must  be  held  to  be  innocent  sport  as  com- 
pared with  other  forms  of  bull-baiting.  It  is  also 
more  innocent  and  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than 
the  effort  to  arouse  the  lagging  senses  by  clearing 
the  center  of  the  banquet  table  for  sensuous  dis- 
plays by  a  premier  danseuse — which  they  say  New 
Yorkers  have  done  in  times  past.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  things  which  we  would  like  to  say  about 
this  metropolitan  bull-show. 

THE  BULL'S  PLACE  IN  WORSHIP 

As  we  are  not  conducting  a  journal  of  antiquity 
(except  in  occasional  reference  to  California 
phases  of  it)  we  must  deny  ourselves  space  to  set 
forth  in  detail  motives  and  methods  of  taurine  hon- 
ors of  the  remote  past,  in  their  relation  to  the  spirit 
actuating  the  New  York  event.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  ancients  honored  selected  bulls  as  gods- 
making  them  embodiments  of  higher  powers  which 
they  only  dimly  discerned  and  symbols  of  forces 
which  transcended  humanity,  and  determined  the 
outcomes  of  human  actions  and  enterprises.  The 
sacred  bulls  of  Egypt  were  thus  honored  in  life  and 
mummified  after  death  like  their  kings,  who  were 
also  conceived  to  be  gods.  The  Assyrians  put 
angel's  wings  on  their  taurine  effigies,  and  the  East 
Indians  bred  bumps  on  the  backs  of  their  sacred 
bulls — hoping,  perhaps,  that  wings  would  sprout 
from  them.  The  ancient  Irish  developed  a  strain 
of  bulls  which  have  delighted  the  human  race  to 
the  present  day — but  we  must  dam  this  sparkling 
historic  stream! 

All  these  phases  of  taurine  exaltation  which 
lifted  the  beast  to  godship  were,  to  the  wise,  sym- 
bolic and  were  parts  of  a  more  rational  idolatry 
than  the  common  people  could  understand,  and  so 
they  worshipped  the  creature  rather  than  the  crea- 
tor manifested  therein.  But  the  whole  ancient 
practice  was  higher  in  conception  than  the  New 
York  outbreak  of  idolatry  which  worshipped  the 
bull,  neither  as  a  god  nor  as  a  symbol  thereof,  but 
as  a  man  with  all  the  frailties  of  a  man — from 
cocktails  to  brandy  and  water.  They  also  imposed 
upon  the  animal  a  name  and  imputed  to  him  mo- 
tives and  purposes  of  a  man — for  the  account  be- 
fore us  says  in  one  place: 

The  name  of  the  bull  is  "Financial  Sensation." 
He  has  a  market  value  of  $60,000  and  is  the  highest 
priced  bull  in  America. 

"Aha  then!"  cries  the  carping  critic,  "it  comes 
out  in  the  end  all  right.  The  New  Yorkers  are 
worshipping  the  Almighty  Dollar  in  this  golden 
calf  ceremonial.  Why  should  not  some  Moses,  re- 
turning from  some  delectable  mountain,  where  he 
has  had  a  vision  in  the  current  awakening  of  the 
nations,  grind  up  this  emblem  of  their  dollar  wor- 
ship and  force  it  down  their  throats  in  beef-tea 
and  take  from  them  a  dollar  for  each  drop  of  it!" 

And  to  such  a  critic  we  must  reply:  It  is  not  as 
bad  as  all  that.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  though 
the  event  was  camouflaged  with  dollar-signs,  as  you 


suggest,  there  was  a  real  basis  for  it  in  an  efforfl 

for  the  good  of  man,  and  that  the  inmost  sugges- 
tion was  not  that  the  bull  is  as  good  as  a  man  and 
worth  more  than  most  men,  but  that  he  could  do 
more  good  for  mankind  than  the  whole  bunch  of, 
men  who  clinked  glasses  with  him  at  the  Waldorf^ 
Astoria.  But  we  will  not  press  that  point.  Coim 
parisons  are  odious,  even  to  a  banqueting  bull. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  MOTIVE? 

But  the  reason  why  we  suspect  that  there  was  a 
motive  in  the  affair  which  was  worthy  of  mankind, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  discover  in  the  post-pran- 
dial utterances,  these  words,  credited  to  President 
W.  T.  Munn  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club:  j 

There  are  2,300,000  dairy  cattle  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  more  than  500,000  of  them  are  on 
a  profitable  basis.  These  500.000  are  pure  bred 
cattle.  The  increase  per  person  in  the  United 
States  over  the  increase  per  cow  has  been 
about  20  per  cent  in  the  last  eight  years.  These 
two  facts  show  what  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  milk  and  butter.  This  is  an 
industry  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  people 
depends.  There  are  6,300,000  farms  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  invested  in  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  States  $8,000,000,000,  and  the  products  of  "that 
industry  last  year  were  $3,000,000,000.  The  way 
the  price  of  milk  is  to  be  brought  down  is  by  as 
rapidly  as  possible  displacing  the  1,800,000  cattle 
which  do  not  produce  enough  milk,  or  rich  enough 
milk,  to  pay  for  their  keep,  with  pure  bred,  profit- 
able stock.  The  increasing  population  will  make 
this  change  necessary  to  keep  the  price  of  milk 
from  advancing  to  still  higher  figures. 

It  is,  of  course,  unfair,  to  deal  harshly  with  star 
tistics  by  banqueting  speakers  or  reporters,  but  as 
the  foregoing  figures  are  being  widely  spread  for 
the  edification  of  readers  of  daily  newspapers,  we 
must  mildly  object  to  them.  There  are  about  ten 
times  as  many  milch  cows  in  the  United  States  as 
the  speaker  cites,  viz:  23,284,000  in  1918.  Whether 
his  figures  for  pure  breds  should  also  be  multiplied 
by  ten  or  not  we  cannot  surely  tell,  but  only  half 
a  million  pure  breds  of  all  dairy  breeds  together 
seems  to  us  too  small.  We  are,  however,  very  sure 
of  two  things:  First,  that  the  claim  that  only  one 
cow  in  46  is  profitable  to  her  owner  is  incredible; 
second,  that  all  the  cows  which  are  profitable  are 
pure  bred,  is  far  from  correct.  Of  course  snap 
judgments  about  cows  and  what  they  are  doing  are 
very  deceiving — as  Mr.  Whitten  demonstrated  so 
graphically  in  our  issue  of  last  week — but  the  cur- 
rent banquet  statistics  are  unfair  to  the  whole  bo- 
vine race,  both  in  productivity  and  ancestry.  Still, 
it  is  true  beyond  doubt,  that  more  productive  cows 
are  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the  dairy 
industry  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  It  is  also  true 
that  pure  breds,  though  they  are  not  all  by  any 
means  individually  profitable,  do  as  a  class  contain 
not  only  the  highest  percentage  of  profitability,  but 
they  embody  also  the  forces  by  which  the  offspring 
of  common  cows  can  be  made  more  profitable  than 
their  dams.  These  are  really  the  points  which  the 
New  York  bull  banquet  should  emphasize  in  the 
public  mind,  and  to  this  end  its  influence  may  be 
beneficial  in  the  farther  development  of  our  dairy 
industry. 

WAS  IT  JUST  AND  SAFE? 

But  while  we  thus  approve  the  outcome  of  the 
sensational  event  in  bovine  and  boisterous  circles 
of  New  York,  we  must  claim  that  there  was  an  in- 
justice and  danger  in  it,  the  latter  perhaps  height- 
ened the  Interest  of  the  venturesome  participants. 
Injustice  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  banqueted  young- 
ster went  rioting  on  the  money  of  his  female  rela- 
tives, who  were  left  to  ruminate  in  the  dark  stalls 
while  he  hoofed  it  along  the  primrose  path.  It  was 
a  gamble  on  what  he  might  do,  not  a  reward  for 
what  he  had  accomplished,  for  none  of  his  possible 
offspring  could  have  made  a  record.  The  honors' 
should  have  gone  to  the  agencies  which  gave  him 
life  and  the  promise  of  power.  This  might  have 
been  impossible  from  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
banqueters  do  not  admit  the  other  sex  (except 
down  the  center  of  the  table  as  has  already  been 
suggested).  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  honors 
fell  to  this  lordly  youngster  who  could  neither  toil 
at  the  pail  nor  bring  forth  anything,  and  could 
only  transmit  the  qualities  and  powers  with  which 
he  was  endowed  by  his  man-selected  ancestry.  To? 
our  mind  it  was  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  glorify 
the  trolley  wire  for  the  product  of  the  dynamo. 
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Again,  we  are  not  fully  persuaded  that  the  ban- 
quet to  a  bull  is  a  reasonable  human  proceeding. 
It  was  full  of  risk  and  danger  to  the  animal.  No 
matter  how  much  a  bull  has  been  handled,  ex- 
hibited and  paraded,  no  one  can  ever  tell  when  he 
may  be  frightened  or  displeased,  nor  when  fear  or 
viciousness  may  force  him  to  run  amuck,  and  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  bull  in  a  china  shop  be  re- 
enacted.  In  that  case  the  animal  would  probably 
have  lost  his  life  by  way  of  a  policeman's  revolver, 
and  the  owner  would  have  paid  dearly  for  his  in- 
human escapade,  even  if  all  his  guests  were  sober 
enough  to  reach  windows  or  balconies.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  all  such  freak  performances  with 
powerful  animals  should  be  frowned  upon  as  re- 
crudescences of  a  barbaric  age. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Pull  Name  and  Address. 

A  Great  Moral  Question  in  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor:  On  February  24  I  got  a  job  to 
plow  an  orchard  at  $3.25  per  acre  and  to  have  the 
job  finished  on  April  15th,  and  a  contract  was 
signed  by  both  parties.  As  last  spring  was  the 
wettest  we  have  had  for  many  years,  every  farmer 
had  a  long  delay,  and  April  15  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plowing  rush.  I  started  my  job  on 
April  2  and  found  that  grass  was  so  high  and 
thick  that  every  farmer  was  compelled  to  mow  his 
grass.  I  began  to  plow  and  we  did  our  best  for 
eight  days  with  two  teams  of  horses,  but  we  could 
only  plow  a  single  acre  a  day,  so  I  had  to  stop 
working.  I  spoke  to  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
to  cut  his  grass  out  of  my  way,  but  he  refused  to 
do  so  and  we  did  not  finish  the  contract.  I  have 
two  good  witnesses  to  prove  that  we  were  ready  to 
finish  the  job  if  the  owner  would  cut  the  grass. 
What  do  you  advise  me  to  do?  Can  I  collect  the 
money  charging  the  owner  so  much  a  day,  or  must 
I  lose  all  my  work? — Reader,  Vacaville. 

If  your  contract  said  nothing  about  delay  by  bad 
weather  or  extra  pay  for  cutting  high  grass,  you 
are  probably  stuck  to  lose  for  the  work  you  did, 
and  possibly  liable  for  damages  for  not  getting  the 
work  done  at  the  contracted  date.  If  you  had  an 
unconditional  time  contract  you  ought  to  have 
plowed  the  land  before  the.  time  expired,  even  if 
you  had  to  hire  a  steamboat  to  pull  the  plows.  It 
would  have  ruined  the  land  for  all  summer  per- 
haps, but  that  was  not  your  concern.  If  you  were 
plowing  unfit  land  and  doing  it  as  well  as  nature 
permitted,  it  would  have  been  up  to  the  owner  to 
tell  you  to  stop — thus  breaking  his  contract  and 
being  liable  to  damages  to  you — and  then  you  could 
have  forced  him  to  cut  the  grass  (and  eat  it  per- 
haps) so  as  to  get  his  plowing  done  when  the  land 
was  in  good  condition.  As  you  broke  the  contract 
you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  man,  so  far  as 
the  law  of  unconditional  contract  goes.  But  that 
may  not  be  fair  and  just  to  you — therefore,  if  you 
cannot  get  the  owner  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  three  neighbors  who  know  conditions 
and  circumstances,  this  court  grants  ycu  right  of 
appeal  to  the  leagut  of  nations,  the  great  coming 
arbiter  of  moral  issues. 

Trees  Refusing  to  Blossom. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your  answer  in  your 
issue  of  May  24,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  expres- 
sion in  my  letter  was  exact.  My  trees  "had  no 
blossoms  at  all."  I  called  on  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who  had  the  same  experience,  and  endeavored 
to  get  additional  facts.  One  of  them  stated  that 
he  had  some  time  ago  conferred  with  you  regard- 
ing his  orchard.  He  stated  that  at  that  time  he 
called  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  he  had  lost 
many  trees  and  you  stated  to  him  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly a  need  of  moisture.  Perhaps  a  lack  of  mois- 
ture last  year  is  the  cause  of  this  year's  trouble.— 
G.  A.  S. 

So  far  as  we  know,  trees  of  hearing  age  only  re- 
fuse utterly  to  show  flowers  when  they  are  so  fam- 
ished for  lack  of  moisture  in  midsummer  that  they 
cannot  proceed  with  the  development  of  fruit  buds. 
Such  trees  are  in  imminent  danger  of  dying.  This 
usually  occurs  on  flat  land,  where  the  soil  is  under- 
laid by  gravel,  wholly  or  in  spots— and  trees  over 
such  spots  will  fail  while  adjacent  trees  with 
deeper,  moisture-holding  soil,  may  survive.  Trees 
on  such  spots  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  adequate 
and  frequent  application  of  water.  There  are  some- 
times cases  of  trees  blooming  scantily  when  the 
soil  is  utterly  impoverished  even  if  moisture  is  not 
so  inadequate.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  manure 
calculated  to  stimulate  wood  growth  (the  tree's 
way  of  manifesting  vigor)  has  also  induced  freer 


blooming  and  fruit  bearing.  The  use  of  five  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree  in  advance  of  showers 
may  produce  results  the  same  season  if  there  is 
moisture  enough  to  make  it  available,  or  winter 
use  of  stable  manure  will  be  followed  by  vigor 
enough  to  make  fruitmg  possible. 

Let  the  Hens  Do  It. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few  acres  in  potatoes. 
The  vines  are  fine  sturdy  ones.  I  have  had  the 
water  on  them  once,  and  as  they  are  now  begin- 
ning to  bloom  will  turn  the  water  on  again.  Is 
this  right?  Here  and  there  in  the  field,  something 
(I  do  not  know  what,  as  I  cannot  find  any  bugs  or 
worms)  is  attacking  the  vines.  It  eats  the  young 
spuds  and  the  roots,  and  the  vines  off  up  to  about 
an  inch  from  the  surface  on  the  ground.  All  around 
the  plants  the  soil  is  thrown  up,  like  ant  hills,  but 
I  can't  find  any  ants.  Have  you  had  any  kicks 
like  this,  and  if  so,  what  should  I  do?  My  chicken 
run  is  close  to  this  field  of  potatoes,  and  I  would 
like  to  let  the  hens  range  a  bit.  How  soon  can  I 
turn  the  hens  into  the  field  without  harm  to  the 
spuds?— P.  F.  D.,  Los  Altos. 

Be  careful  not  to  give  the  potatoes  too  much 
water  or  they  may  all  go  to  tops.  Keep  them  grow- 
ing slowly  and  showing  no  leaf-curl  from  drying 
out.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  eating  the  plants  un- 
less it  is  gophers,  and  you  probably  know  gopher- 
mounds.  It  might  be  mole-crickets.  Turn  in  the 
hens  and  let  them  find  out  for  you.  We  never 
saw  hens  doing  harm  in  a  potato  patch — if  the 
patch  was  large  enough  or  the  hens  not  too  many. 

Peach  Trouble  at  the  South. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  some  diseased  condi- 
tion among  trees  of  a  30-acre  young  peach  orchard. 
Our  local  inspector  tells  us  it  is  "little  leaf."  We 
would  appreciate  information  as  to  cure  or  preven- 
tion.— J.  R.  H,  Ontario. 

The  condition  known  as  "little  leaf"  is  not  a  dis- 
ease. It  is  an  indication  of  some  defect  in  growing 
conditions  which  reduces  the  thrift  and  vigor  of 
the  tree  and  may  be  sufficient  to  kill  it.  Ordinarily 
the  defect  is  in  uncongeniality  of  the  soil  or  in  the 
irregularity  of  the  moisture  supply.  Too  much  at 
one  time  or  too  little  at  another,  (which  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  rainfall  or  of  local  drainage  or  of 
irrigation)  may  produce  the  same  visible  effect  on 
the  tree.  In  addition  to  such  things  you  have  in 
Southern  California,  unseasonable  growth,  unsea- 
sonable dormancy,  which  may  result  in  little  leaves 
with  die-back,  or  no  leaves  at  all.  The  exact  cause 
of  such  behavior  has  not  been  definitely  demon- 
strated, but  is  surmised  to  be  involved  in  condi- 
tions which  prevent  normal  periods  of  dormancy 
and  growth. 

Pruning  Roses. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  how  and  when 
to  prune  our  roses.  They  are  growing  very  tall 
and  shabby  looking.  They  have  been  blooming 
well  this  spring,  but  are  done  now.— J.  C.  J.,  Mo- 
desto. 

We  stated  the  general  practice  briefly  on  page 
722  of  our  issue  of  May  10.  The  heaviest  pruning 
should  be  done  when  the  bushes  are  nearest  dor- 
mancy— usually  in  December  and  January.  Prun- 
ing in  the  summer  dormancy  is  however  also  de- 
sirable. Keep  the  bushes  growing  along  for  about 
a  month  with  moisture  enough  to  keep  the  foliage 
good  until  the  new  spring  wood  stops  growing.  Then 
let  them  get  rather  dry  for  a  month  and  then  prune 
out  about  half  the  older  and  weaker  canes  and 
prune  back  those  which  you  keep  about  half  their 
length  and  irrigate  thoroughly  and  keep  reason- 
ably moist  until  the  rains  take  up  the  job  and  you 
will  have  good  fall  roses. 

Grapevine  Hoplias. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  couple  of  bugs 
which  I  find  are  eating  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots  of  my  grapevines.  I  have  never  seen  thip 
pest  in  my  vineyard  before  this  year.  They  have 
cleaned  about  a  dozen  vines  in  one  end  of  the  vine- 
yard and  are  rapidly  spreading  to  others.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  they  are,  and  what  to  do  to  exter- 
minate them?— W.  G.  B.,  Atwater. 

The  insects  are  "grapevine  hoplias,"  which  ap- 
pear somewhere  in  your  valley  every  year.  They 
can  be  shaken  or  jarred  onto  catching  sheets  placed 
under  the  vines  or  into  large  pans  of  water  cov- 
ered with  a  film  of  kerosene— placed  right  to  catch 
them  as  they  drop  and  "play  possum";  or  they  can 
be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  lead  arse- 
nate, 6  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Soils  for  Squashes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  raise  some  Hubbard 
squash  this  year  and  would  like  to  know  what 


Increase  Your  Income. 


Are  you  satisfied  with  yonr  present  work?  Are  yon 
earning  as  much  as  you  think  you  are  worth?  Do  you 
like  to  travel  and  Interview  people? 

If  yon  have  the  habit  of  making  good  at  whatever 
you  undertake  and  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  we  can 
offer  you  a  good  position  in  our  circulation  depart- 
ment.    Must  have  an  automobile. 

Permanent  work;  straight  salary,  with  advancement. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  tell  us  a  little  about 
yourself.    You'll  be  glad  you  investigated. 


kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  for  them.  I  have  some 
very  heavy  soil  and  some  that  is  quite  sandy. 
Which  would  be  better  for  Hubbard  squash? — J.  G. 
W.,  Modesto. 

Squashes  prefer  a  rich  retentive  soil,  which  be- 
longs to  the  heavier  class,  and  on  such  a  soil  will 
largely  grow  themselves.  They  will,  however, 
thrive  on  a  light  soil  if  you  take  care  to  keep  it 
moist.  They  are  apt  to  get  into  great  distress  if 
allowed  to  go  at  all  dry. 

Ants  and  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  small  black  ant  which 
is  working  on  the  bark  of  my  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  close  to  the  ground.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  prevent  this?  Were  ants  ever  known  to  kill 
trees? — I.  J.,  San  Benito. 

No;  colored  ants  hunt  over  the  trees  for  the  ex- 
creta of  plant  lice,  scale  insects,  etc.,  and  promote 
the  spread  of  such  pests.  They  may  also  find  luxu- 
ries in  the  by-products  of  gum  diseases.  Ants  have 
no  use  for  a  healthy  and  pest-free  tree,  except  as  a 
playground.  If  they  become  abundant  it  is  up  to 
the  grower  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
tree  and  treat  the  cause — not  the  ants.  Termites 
(commonly  called  "white  ants")  do  make  excava- 
tions in  citrus  and  other  trees  and  need  killing 
treatment — but  that  is  another  story. 

Manure  on  Orange  Grove. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  fertilize  an  orange 
grove  with  stable  manure.  Which  is  the  more 
economical  way  to  apply  it,  broadcast  or  in  a 
trench? — C.  F.  R.,  Santa  Ana. 

If  it  is  "short"  manure,  that  is  well  decomposed 
or  corral-tramped,  and  you  wish  to  make  summer 
application,  spread  on  the  check-bottom  before  you 
turn  in  the  water  and  cultivate  in  after  irrigation 
If  you  irrigate  in  furrows,  spread  on  the  middles 
and  take  the  same  course.  If  it  is  "long"  or 
strawy,  it  is  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  to 
spread  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season  and  plow 
under  during  the  winter.  There  is  no  objection  to 
trenching  it  in  except  the  large  extra  labor-re- 
quirement— providing  water  is  used  soon  after  en- 
closing.  Otherwise  it  will  dry  out  much  of  the  soil 

Grasshoppered  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  We  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
visit  from  the  grasshoppers  and  black  bugs  the  past 
two  weeks  and  they  have  eaten  the  leaves  and  in 
some  cases  the  bark  of  the  young  growth  of  the 
almond,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  leaving  every- 
thing bare.  Will  this  kill  the  trees  or  can  I  do 
anything  to  help  them?— C.  J.  G.,  Woody. 

Young  trees  in  good  soil  conditions  will  usually 
have  spunk  enough  to  try  again  for  leaves,  which 
will  pull  them  through  alive,  but  with  scant  growth 
probably.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  cut  back  the 
new  growth  to  near  the  base — saving  the  base, 
however,  to  develop  latent  buds  more  easily.  Be 
sure  and  whitewash  the  bark  to  prevent  sunburn. 

Treatment  of  Scaly  Bark. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  scaly  bark  on  a  few 
of  the  older  navels.  What  is  the  best  treatment?— 
C.  F.  R.,  Santa  Ana. 

Remove  entirely  all  infected  branches  which  can 
be  spared.  On  parts  of  the  tree  which  must  be  re- 
tained cut  away  the  diseased  and  discolored  bark 
and  some  wood  underneath  and  cover  with  Bor- 
deaux paste. 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  June  3,  1019. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal ,  -~, 

StaUons —            Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka                          0  39.73  45.16  64  43 

Red  Bluff                       0  26.18  Z4.63  98  56 

Sacramento                     0  17.20  19.97  96  52 

San  Francisco                O  26.64  22.13  88  60 

San  Joso                         0  18.87  18.73  94  44 

Fresno  06  6.88  9.62  100  6b 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .08  18.05  20:45  96  44 

Los  Angeles  01  8.67  16.67  96  58 

San    Dicfo   03  8.74  10.01  90  58 
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Co-operation  Among  Alfalfa  Growers 

(Abstract  of  Address  of  Oconee  I.  Lytle,  Director  of  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Cal..  Inc., 
before  the  Fruit  Growers'  and  Farmers'  Convention,  Riverside,  May  > 


A  statistician  recently  observed  that  a  city  in  the  Middle  West  had 
abont  doable  the  population  that  it  had  two  decades  ago,  but  that  it  had 
only  about  one-half  the  number  of  stores.  An  investigation  showed  that 
the  wants  of  the  people  were  better  supplied  with  the  fewer  stores  than 
they  were  when  they  had  many,  which  were  necessarily  small  and  with 
incomplete  stocks. 

Is  not  this  significant?  Does  it  not  suggest  a  better  than  our  old 
competitive  system  of  distribution?  Is  it  a  competitive  and  necessarily 
incomplete  system  of  distribution  that  we  wish?  Or  do  we  wish  a  sys- 
tem that  will  be  at  the  same  time  direct  and  complete? 

By  co-operation  among  the  producers  we  can  eventually  secure  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  distribution. 

Without  co-operation  among  the  producers  the  greatest  men  of  affairs 
cannot  give  us  system  and  economy  in  distribution. 


After  a  little  more  than  a  year  of 
co-operative  marketing  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  are  now  doing  a  business 
that  in  quantity  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  of  many  of  the  older 
co-operative  organizations  of  the 
State,  and  we  expect  to  improve  the 
quality  so  that  you  will  all  be  clam- 
oring for  alfalfa  for  breakfast.  We 
confidently  expect  to  produce  the  best 
breakfast  food  on  earth.  It  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  crisp  package  food,  or 
it  may  be  in  the  form  of  milk  and 
cream.  But  we  are  very  confident 
that  the  very  best  food  for  the  race 
would  be  a  crisp  alfalfa  breakfast 
food  with  plenty  of  milk  and  cream 
over  it. 

The  present  Alfalfa  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  not  without  forerunners. 
During  recent  years  there  have  been  a 
number  of  local  organizations  of  the 
alfalfa  growers  in  various  districts. 
Among  these  were  the  Hanford  and 
the  Chino  Alfalfa  Growers'  Associa- 
tions. These  had  the  experience  and 
history  of  the  first  co-operative  efforts 
in  nearly  every  line  of  production.  By 
reason  of  lack  of  capital,  or  a  loose 
marketing  agreement,  or  by  reason  of 
mistakes  in  management  they  did  not 
survive  the  severe  test  to  which  ev- 
ery co-operative  marketing  organiza- 
tion is  put  sooner  or  later.  The  indi- 
vidual growers,  as  a  rule,  expect  an 
organization  to  which  they  have  given 
very  little  capital  to  solve  their  diffi- 
culties and  establish  itself  in  the  face 
of  every  handicap  and  obstacle.  A 
maximum  of  results  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  is  the  aim  of  every  co-operative 
effort,  but  it  cannot  be  realized  at  the 
outset.  In  the  matter  of  working 
capital  and  marketing  agreement  some 
progress  was  made,  but  a  larger  work- 
ing capital  would  have  made  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Association  much  more 
rapid.  The  development  has  been 
steady  and  the  Association  has  taken 
on  additional  strength  at  every  stage. 

To  review  the  steps  leading  up  to 
our  present  organization,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  go  back  more  than  two 
years.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
alfalfa  season  two  years  ago  I  was 
asked  by  a  neighbor  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of 
the  Riverside  district,  I  asked  if 
they  had  an  organization.  He  re- 
plied that  they  had  not;  that  they 
were  simply  meeting  as  growers  to 
exchange  experiences  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  general  market  con- 
ditions. A  short  time  previous  to  the 
first  meeting  which  I  attended  these 
growers  had  assessed  themselves  a 
few  cents  per  acre  to  raise  a  fund  to 
send  two  of  their  number  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  investigate  crop 
conditions  and  marketing  possibilities. 

Later  in  the  season  the  growers 
employed  a  secretary  and  began  mar- 
keting as  an  organization,  though  not 
incorporated.  The  progress  of  the 
work  showed  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  in  order  to  bond 
their  employees,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  reasons.  A  canvass  to  inter- 
est other  growers  in  this  district  was 
started  with  the  result  that  183 
growers  representing  about  5000  acres 
united  with  the  Association.  Incor- 
poration was  effected  in  April  1918, 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  of- 
fices opened  on  West  9th  St.  in  this 
city  (Riverside).  Our  capital  was  very 
limited  as  the  growers  were  asked 
to  subscribe  only  50c  an  acre  and  of 
this  only  10c  an  acre  was  paid  in  cash. 
But  with  more  confidence  than  cap- 
ital we  entered  the  field  and  during 
the  next  few  months  marketed  about 
1000  cars  of  alfalfa. 


Shortly  after  our  organization  and 
incorporation  the  State  Market  Direct- 
or became  interested  in  our  work  and 
asked  that  representatives  from  the 
Association  meet  with  the  Growers 
from  other  districts  with  a  view  to 
affecting  a  State  organization.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  canvass  of  the 
growers  in  most  of  the  alfalfa-grow- 
ing districts  of  the  State  was  made 
with  the  result  that  in  October  the 
State  Association  was  incorporated 
with  740  members  representing  about 
27,000  acres  of  alfalfa.  Active  mar- 
keting by  the  State  Association  was 
begun  December  1st  and  in  the  six 
months  that  have  followed  the  Asso- 
ciation has  sold  about  1700  carloads 
of  alfalfa.  Of  this  amount  the  Asso- 
ciation has  placed  about  200  cars  in 
markets  outside  the  state. 

We  now  have  over  1300  members, 
representing  about  50,000  acres. 
From  about  one-half  of  this  acreage 
the  product  is  marketed  and  from  the 
other  half  the  product  is  fed  on  the 
ranches  where  produced.  Of  the  mar- 
ket acreage  of  the  State,  approxi- 
mately one-half  is  now  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  additional  acreage  is  be- 
ing subscribed  at  the  rate  of  about 
2,000  acres  a  month. 

We  now  have  a  Supply  Department 
which  is  able  to  save  the  growers  a 
very  considerable  amount  each  month 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Our  busi- 
ness in  this  line  has  not  as  yet  at- 
tained the  proportions  of  the  business 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Com- 
pany, but  we  are  confident  that  some 
day  it  may.  We  are  glad  to  have  their 
fine  record  to  emulate. 

Our  aim  is  to  be  of  service  to  our 
members  wherever  possible  and  we 
are  preparing  to  handle  the  other 
products  of  our  members  in  those 
lines  where  there  is  no  co-operative 
organization  in  the  field  to  handle 
them. 

We  are  devoting  considerable  time 
to  finding  new  markets  for  alfalfa, 
especially  in  the  form  of  meal.  With 
the  return  of  pre-war  conditions  in 
the  shipping  world  we  confidently  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  place  our  products 
in  many  foreign  markets. 

The  rail  haul  to  tide  water  from 
most  of  the  alfalfa-producing  sections 
of  the  State  is  short  On  board  ship 
these  products  can  be  delivered  in 
many  foreign  markets  for  less  than 
the  freight  from  the  middle  states  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  This  gives  us 
both  the  Atlantic  coast  and  many  for- 
eign markets,  or  practically  a  world 
market  for  our  products. 

The  system  of  individual  marketing 
is  wasteful  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  producer  and  is  unsatisfactory  to 
the  purchaser  as  he  is  unable  to  get 
the  production  in  the  quantity,  or  in 
the  form,  or  at  the  time  he  desires  it. 


CALIFORNIA    ASSOCIATION  OF 
TRTRSER  YM  K  \. 


At  the  closing  session  of  the  Con- 
vention of  California  Nurserymen, 
which  concluded  perhaps  the  most 
important  business  meetings  ever  held 
by  this  body,  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  two  years  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  William  Kirkman, 
Vice-Presidents — M.  R.  Jackson,  Fres- 
no; A.  L.  Wisker,  Grass  Valley;  Chas. 
W.  Ward,  Eureka;  D.  W.  Coolidge  and 
Edward  H.  Rust,  South  Pasadena ;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Henry  W.  Krucke- 
berg,  Los  Angeles;  Executive  Commit- 
tee—George L.  Otto,  San  Diego;  W. 
P.  Clarke,  San  Jose;  J.  D.  Meriwether, 
Pomona,  and  C.  W.  Gandy,  Modesto. 


sa/s= 

"tho  genuine  <5ntJ 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 

Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by.  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

JuMt  tall  urn  "send  me  your  book,"  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 

blasting.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders  , 


EUREKA 


NO 

More 
WabMc 


—no  more  getting  down  to  change  th* 
position  of  your  ladder  every  hat) 
minute!  Get  Ike 

CURITY 
ADDER 

'A  Ud<t*r  with  the  WtbbhMt  out 
Bound  and  supported  at  wry  step  by  a  pat 
ented  steel  cuff  bracket  Cm  It  ymr  P  cki*t 
«*  Saves  picked  time  by  enabling  him 
to  reach  out  farther  and  feel  a  greater  xdn 
of  wearily;  meant.  %  better  day's  work, 

rtducti  fuktrnt  tot  a' 

SECURITY  cuff-bncfccti  are  made  of  two 
ounces  of  sheet  steel,  attached  to  each  step- 
end  an*  machine  wrapped  around  stile  (tade- 
rau)  by  a  patented  proccaa.  Makes  SF.CVR 
ITY  ladders  strooges  t  where  others  are  weak- 
est; docs  away  with  cutting  into  and  weaken- 
ing stole  to  fasten  steps  in.  SECURITY  steps 
easily  replaceable  without  weakening  Ladder. 
AH  wood  mtxal  grain. 

Most  all  big  Sunlcist  orange  growers  use 
SECURITY;  used  in  nianyorciiarua  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin:  recognued  standard 
Udder  in  big  apple  datneta  of  the  Northwest! 
SECURITY  is  the  ladder  YOU  need  NOW1 
For  tale  by  SECURITY  dealers  only  Write 
me;  1  will  send  you  name  of  your  dealer  and 
new  booklet  on  the  SECURITY  ladder.  Write 
NOW! 

J.  I  PATTERSON 

it  Frukhfl  St 


American  Beauty 

Dust  Sprayer 


Sulphurs  vines  faster  and  better 

Kills  Red  Spider 
One  man  does  10  to  20  acres 
per  day  in  orchard  and  grove 


DON'T  WASTE  TIME 
WITH  A  POOR  MACHINE 

Standard  Size   $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  "A" 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 
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State  Fruit  Interests  Convene  at  Riverside 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
ment  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Beginning  July  22nd,  the  two 
great  branches  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  including  Viticulture,  as 
well  as  the  animal  industries,  will  be 
united  under  this  Directorate  under 
their  several  divisional  heads.  It 
marks  the  gathering  up  the  threads 
of  the  various  industries  into  one 
homogenous  whole,  whereby  no  over- 
lapping or  conflicting  administration 
may  occur  under  their  various  bu- 
reaus and  commissions  in  being  to 
date. 

The  State  Association  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  passed  a  strong 
resolution  endorsing  the  new  Quaran- 
tine measure  as  did  the  Association  of 
Nurserymen  who  recognize  the  men- 
ace to  our  industries  if  its  action  is 
not  rigidly  enforced.  A.  S.  Hoyt  of  the 
State  Commission  read  and  explained 
so  far  as  possible  the  working 
of  the  new  law  which  will  be  backed 
by  those  still  in  force  under  the  State 
Commission.  Dr.  D.  M.  Ball  of  the 
Biological  Survey  gave  a  good  talk  on 
rodent  control  and  Theodore  Urbhans 
on  grasshopper  control,  both  of  which 
are  too  extensive  to  come  into  this 
sketchy  report. 

A  special  address  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude  was  delivered  by  Fred 
C.  Brosius,  Horticultural  Commission- 
er of  Sacramento  County,  to  George  P. 
Weldon,  Chief  Deputy  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture,  on  his 
retirement  after  many  years  of  faith- 
ful services  and  to  the  County  Com- 
missioner. He  was  also  presented 
with  a  handsome  library  chair  as  an 
expression  of  esteem  from  this  body, 
together  with  the  good  wishes  of  the 
convention  on  his  new  duties  as  the 
head  of  the  Experimental  Station  at 
Ontario,  where  he  will  continue  to 
serve  Hosticulture  with  the  applica- 
tion of  his  very  wide  field  experience. 

Fumigation  of  Nursery  Stock. 

This  matter  was  taken  up  in  infor- 
mal discussion  by  the  Convention  of 
Nurserymen  and  Commissioners  and 
Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
explained  the  making  of  existing 
fumigating  plants  for  cotton  boll 
weevil  and  other  pests.  He  made  sug- 
gestions and  gave  tentative  figures 
and  prices  for  the  installation  of  ex- 
perimental plants  for  the  fumigation 
of  nursery  stocks  in  vacuo  in  order  to 
reduce  the  necessity  of  close  inspec- 
tion of  nursery  stock  for  insect  pests, 
though  he  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
without  value  in  plant  diseases  in  the 
tissue  of  the  plants  themselves. 
Vegetable  Standardization. 

Mr.  Hecke  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  the  extension  of  standardization  in 
vegetables  and  pointed  out  that  under 
a  bill  which  was  passed  at  the  last 
legislature,  onions,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  potatoes  must  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements that  have  to  be  met  in  the 
case  of  fruits.  The  vegetable  growers 
themselves  recognized  this  necessity 
and  requested  the  standardization 
measures  enacted.  The  importance 
of  matters  carried  out  by  the  vege- 
table growers  will  be  found  under  a 
separate  article. 

Co-operative  and  Marketing  Associa- 
tions. 

Nearly  all  the  great  co-operative 
and  marketing  associations  in  the 
State  were  represented  at  this  confer- 
ence by  their  chief  officers.  As  this 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
growers'  business — the  matter  of  mar- 
keting their  wares — and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  complex,  governed  as 
it  is  by  the  mysterious  psychology  of 
market  conditions,  which  must  be  felt 
as  well  as  followed,  great  interest  was 
centered  on  the  short,  meaty  talks  of 
these  "Generals  of  Division" — these 
men  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  distri- 
bution of  over  $200,000,000  worth  of 
products  each  year.  This  is  done  at 
the  least  possible  cost  of  overhead  ex- 
pense, with  the  least  waste  as  at  pres- 
ent possible  in  the  selection  of  mar- 
kets and  established  brands  that  al- 
ready command  the  confidence  of  the 
world's  buyers  without  sample. 

George  C.  Roeding,  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  opened  the 
meetings  of   these   men,   and   C.  C. 


Teague,  President  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  followed. 
He  showed  that  the  Growers'  Society — 
the  fathers  of  them  all  in  California, 
hauled  the  citrus  industry  out  of  ob- 
scurity and  penury  26  years  ago  and 
had  steadily  grown  so  that  it  now 
marketed  70%  of  an  orange  crop,  six 
times  as  large  as  it  was  26  years  ago, 
and  did  it  at  a  profit  to  the  growers 
instead  of  a  loss.  It  also  handled 
85%  of  the  lemons.  Up  to  1909  Sicily 
supplied  America  with  75%  of  her 
lemons— now  the  case  was  reversed 
and  California  was  "it." 

George  W.  Pierce  of  Davis  spoke  of 
what  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange 
had  done  for  the  industry  and  how 
almond  growers  never  really  were 
successful  until  the  Exchange  was 
formed.  The  fruit  is  standardized  and 
the  grower  relieved  of  any  uneasiness 
at  market  time  because  he  knows  he 
will  get  the  best  price  for  his  fruit  it 
is  possible  to  obtain. 

Chas.  Thorp  of  Los  Angeles  told  of 
what  the  walnut  growers  had  done. 
How  their  wares  are  all  practically 
sold  by  the  time  the  crop  is  harvested 
and  their  overhead  the  lowest  it  is 
possible  to  attain.  As  this  notice  is 
dispatched,  the  following  men  are  still 
to  speak — George  C.  Cutter,  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento;  Wyley 
M.  Giffen,  Associated  Raisin  Co.; 
Mark  Grimes'  Central  California  Berry 
Growers'  Association,  and  of  the  To- 
mato Growers'  Association,  Califor- 
nia Fig  Growers'  Association;  H.  C. 
Dunlap,  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association;  Frank  T.  Swett, 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association; 
F.  H.  Wilson,  California  Peach  Grow- 
ers' Association;  G.  I.  Lytle,  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  of 
the  valuable  talks  here  given  must  be 
omitted  for  lack  of  space.  The  great- 
est interest  centered  on  Interstate 
Plant  Quarantine,  Vegetable  Growers 
and  Standardization,  Co-operative  and 
Marketing  Associations — The  Defense 
—Perfecting — and  Disposal  of  our 
products  to  the  best  purpose. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  EX- 
CHANGE. 

(Written  for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 


The  fruit  growers  of  the  State  are 
getting  together  more  and  more  each 
year.  Since  the  world  at  large  has 
learned  the  power  of  organization  It 
is  becoming  general.  For  we  have 
come  to  the  point  now  where  we  be- 
lieve that  disruption  means  disaster 
to  any  industry  and  where  to  be  un- 
attached means  danger.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  we  will  cite  the  new 
growers'  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociations that  have  affiliated  with  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  since  last 
harvest:  The  Madera  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  at  Kerman,  the  Biola 
Green  Fruit  Exchange,  the  Sanger 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  the  Iaty 
Valley  Growers'  Association,  Fresno 
County;  Bloomington  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, Riverside  County;  Lodi  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  San  Joaquin 
County;  Mecca  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Imperial  County;  Kingsburg 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Fresno 
County. 

In  every  important  fruit  shipping 
section  of  California  the  growers  are" 
now  "getting  together"  for  their  mu- 
tual interest  and  protection,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  a  common  saying 
the  "Farmers  can  never  be  organized 
to  conduct  their  own  affairs — they 
won't  stay  put."  There  are  no  more 
efficiently  managed  businesses  in  the 
State  today  than  those  co-operative 
organizations — managed  and  directed 
by  growers  who  are  as  good  judges 
as  any  of  department  managers  and 
foremen.    Results  count. 


"One  of  the  most  acute  problems  of 
forest  supplies  is  that  of  wood  pulp," 
says  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  U.  S.  For- 
ester. "American  capital  is  going  to 
Canada  to  build  paper  and  pulp  mills, 
New  mill  development  for  news  print 
manufacture  in  this  country  has  al- 
most wholly  ceased." 


A  RUGGED  TIRE 

Built  To  Stand  Hard  Service 

THE  Racine  Country  Road  Tire  is  scientifically  designed  and 
constructed  to  meet  the  farmer's  needs.  It  is  built  for  the  man 
who  must  drive  his  car  over  bad  roads  as  well  as  good  ones.  It  is 
a  tough,  resilient  tire,  extra  tested  to  yield  the  fullest  measure  of 
extra  culeage. 


Racine  Country  Road 


A  ires 


are  backed  by  a  5000-mile  guarantee,  and  you  can,  with  ordinary 
tire  care,  expect  mileage  far  in  excess  of  this  distance.  In  the  side- 
walls  of  Racine  Country  Road  Tires  there  is  49%  greater  strength, 
to  fight  road  ruts.  The  tread  is  bridged  up  to  the  center  to  give  a 
rugged  wearing  surface. 

And — Racine  Country  Road  Tires  are  Extra  Tested  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company  factories.  An  extra  test  completes  each  stage  in 
manufacture.  This  extra  care  in  the  factory  means  extra  wear  on 
the  road 

Use  Racine  Tires  and  save  money. 

for  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  ^ou    buy    bears    the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company       -  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mahera  also  of  Racine  "Multi-Mile"  Cord  Tirea 


CINE 


IS  $29.60  ADDITIONAL  PROFIT  A  YEAR  PER 
COW  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  AN  ADDITIONAL  DAILY  GAIN  OF  APPROX- 
IMATELY FIVE-TENTHS  POUNDS  IN  FATTEN- 
ING HOGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU? 

IS  THERE  A  LOT  OF  ROUGHAGE  NOW  ON 
YOUR  FARM  BEING  WASTED  JUST  BECAUSE  IT 
IS  NOT  PALATABLE? 

You  can  make  this  additional  profit;  you  can  get 
this  increased  pork  production,  and  you  can  turn 
what  is  now  waste  into  profit  by  using  that  great 
CONSERVATION  FOOD,  PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

Write  us  at  once  and  let  ns  tell  yon  how. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTEE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


K.J  2 
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California  Fruit  Exchange  in  Retrospect 

(Address  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Cutter,  President,  California  Fruit  Exchange,  at  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  Riverside,  Calif.) 


In  looking  back  over  the  work  of 
the  Exchange,  little  did  I  realize,  as 
I  sat  in  Convention  with  the  growers 
of  the  State  at  Fresno,  nineteen  years 
ago,  at  which  time  resolutions  were 
adopted  to  formulate  plans  by  which 
a  growers'  marketing  organization 
could  be  created,  that  I  would,  at  this 
distant  date,  be  addressing  a  like  con- 
vention and  making  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  that  marketing  organiz- 
ation. 

During  the  nineteen  years  I  have 
been  associated  with  this  Exchange 
from  an  Association  manager  to 
president.  One  cannot  be  associated 
with  such  a  movement  without  having 
certain  basic  principles  inground  in 
him;  however,  I  am  not  going  to 
touch  upon  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion— the  theories  are  many,  and  one 
is  quite  as  good  as  another,  so  long 
as  it  is  followed  consistently  along 
business  lines. 

This  organization  has  always 
worked  along  the  lines  of  adapting 
itself  to  existing  conditions,  endeav- 
ording  never  to  disturb  trade  condi- 
tions and  recognizing  that  commercial 
companies  work  for  a  profit,  which 
all  lines  of  trade  enjoy  and  are  en- 
titled to. 

With  the  Exchange,  this  so-called 
profit  represents  the  earnings  that 
accrue  during  the  season's  operations 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  marketing, 
;ind  deposited  in  a  working  fund, 
which  is  automatically  and  eventually 
refunded  to  the  grower  on  the  basis 
of  his  shipments.  We  realize  that 
there  will  always  be  two  sides  to  the 
question  and  we  must  meet  opposi- 
tion, but  we  feel  that  as  the  larger  we 
grow,  the  better  opportunity  we  will 
have  of  controlling  markets,  stabiliz- 
ing conditions,  and  more  equitably 
distributing  our  products,  until  such 
time  as  the  distribution  of  fruit  is  reg- 
ulated by  organized  control. 

Reporting  on  the  year's  business 
for  the  Exchange,  would  say  that  in 
these  nineteen  years,  our  shipments 
have  grown  from  200  cars  to  4,064 
cars,  deliveries  being  made  about 
equally  between  the  auction  and  pri- 
vate sales  markets.  We  are  selling 
in  eleven  auction  and  about  167  pri- 
vate sales  markets. 

The  total  sales  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $7,234,241.00,  which  fig- 
ures $2,750,000  over  the  previous 
year's  business.  The  net  returns  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  previous  year  by 
$1,755,600.  The  saving,  or  refund  to 
the  growers,  for  the  past  season's 
business,  amounted  to  $305,115,  or 
4.47  per  cent,  which  reduced  the  cost 
of  handling  to  2.53  per  cent. 

The  Exchange  shipments,  in  com- 
parison with  the  shipments  of  decidu- 
ous fruit,  exclusive  of  wine  grapes, 
represents  about  27  per  cent  of  the 
State's  shipments. 

Our  Supply  Department,  purchased 
$610,000  worth  of  supplies  and  ma- 
terials during  the  past  year,  at  a  big 
saving  to  the  grower  in  the  difference 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 


HAUSERS 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Low   AnKHea.  California 


CAPRI  FIGS 

for 

fertilizing   Calimyrnas,  ready 
for  distribution  about 

June  10th. 
Place  your  orders  now. 
Fresno  Nursery  Company 
Box  615,  Fresno,  Calif. 


The  Traffic  Department  has  filed 
claims  with  the  various  carriers  in 
the  amount  of  $135,000,  and  up  to 
date  has  collected  some  $80,000  of  this 
amount,  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
members. 

The  growers  of  the  State  have  re- 
alized the  highest  prices  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fruit  industry  for  their 
products,  during  the  past  season, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
production  and  marketing,  including 
an  advance  in  freight  rates,  has  been 
much  greater. 

The  railroad  service  was  not  all 
that  could  be  wished  for,  but  it  was 
all  that  could  be  expected  under  war 
conditions.  The  future  of  the  fruit 
industry  is  bright,  and  with  normal 
traffic  conditions,  which  will  enable 
us  to  deliver  our  fruit  on  schedule, 
thus  avoiding  decay  and  gluts  in  the 
Eastern  market,  and  with  the  results 
of  standardization,  which  will  bring 
the  fruit  and  pack  nearer  to  100  per 
cent,  and  the  widening  of  our  markets, 
much  will  be  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  the  grower. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  part 
of  our  success  is  due  to  our  affil- 
iation with  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  which  was  our  ad- 
visor and  supporter  in  the  early  days 
of  this  Exchange. 


APPLE  CROP  IX  SONOMA  COUNTY 
UNEVEN. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  apple  crop  in  Sonoma  County 
as  in  other  sections  will  not  come  up 
to  expectations.  Newtons  and  Hoovers 
look  good — probably  a  normal  crop. 
Other  varieties  are  spotted — Spitzen- 
burgs  are  very  uneven  and  along  the 
ridge  Gravensteins  run  from  40  per 
cent  up  to  a  crop.  On  one  ranch  we 
noticed  a  good  set  of  Spitzenburgs  on 
old  trees  and  on  two  ranches  within  a 
mile  they  ran  from  30  per  cent  up  to 
60  per  cent.  On  various  ranches  we 
found  the  same  unevenness  of  set. 
Wagners  promise  well  from  the  bloom, 
but  it  was  too  early  to  judge  on 
these  (May  14).  In  quite  a  number  of 
instances  we  noticed  what  appeared 
to  be  arsenical  russeting,  also  burning 
of  the  leaves  and  buds.  The  weather 
was  dull  and  foggy  quite  a  lot  around 
these  hills  during  the  first  spray  and 
this  is  blamed  for  the  condition  in 
part. 

F.  S.  Bradley  near  Graton  is  a  new 
man  to  the  game  from  the  Alberta 
wheatfields.  He  has  15  acres  in  ap- 
ples and  cherries  and  a  few  pears.  He 
had  not  sprayed  at  all  and  has  a  light 
crop  of  both  apples  and  cherries  and 
a  good  crop  of  pears  on  his  trees. 

G.  W.  Vanbicel  at  Occidental  has  12 
acres  in  apples  and  cherries.  Most  of 
his  trees  are  Rome  Beauties  with  a 
fair  crop.  Spitz  good  and  cherries 
fair  for  Royals,  but  Blacks  poor.  He 
is  spraying  the  second  time. 

D.  M.  Searby's  Spitzenburgs  which 
promised  exceptionally  well  were  evi- 
dently injured  in  the  spraying.  He 
used  2%  gallons  lime  sulphur  and  3 
pounds  of  basic  lead  arsenate  to  100 
gallons  water.  The  set  apples  show 
russeting  and  so  does  the  foliage, 
also  the  buds  show  burning.  He  said 
it  was  foggy  weather  right  along  after 
the  spraying.  Three  years  ago  these 
10-year-old  trees  yielded  eleven  boxes 
of  packed  fruit  to  the  tree.  Quite  a 
number  of  people  used  the  dry  lead 
arsenate  and  are  wondering  whether 
it  goes  on  as  even  as  the  paste.  We 
may  be  able  to  get  a  line  on  this  later. 

On  the  Forestville  road  the  same 
uneven  conditions  were  noticeable.  We 
got  out  and  looked  into  some  orchards 
we  had  marked  at  blooming  time,  some 
of  which  are  well  laden  with  young 
fruit  and  others  light.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  a  percentage  under  such 
conditions.  An  optimist  pays  no  at- 
tention to  barren  trees  but  fills  his 
eye  with  the  well  laden  ones,  while 
the  pessimist  can  see  nothing  but  the 
light  trees.  A  spotted  crop  is  gener- 
ally lighter  than  the  average  esti- 
mate. Dried  apples  are  selling  here 
to  the  packers  at  15%  cents,  we  un- 
derstood. On  the  whole  it  promises 
to  be  a  pretty  good   season.  The 


ground  is  full  of  moisture  and  has 
been  worked  down  wonderfully  well 

considering  the  season. 


A  correspondent  informs  the  Rural 
Press  that  prices  ranging  from  $70  to 


$80  are  being  offered  for  Sutter  clings. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  clings  are 
under  long-term  contracts  for  $25, 
and  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on 
these  contracts  has  been  offered  by 
the  canneries. 


The  Sahara  Drier 


CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

incowoitao  n  usrrp  rn,     ....  r  ...    0.llt  . 


ONE  UNIT    SAHARA  DRIER 
A  WOMAN  CAN  OWHATl  fT 


The 

Farmers' 
and 


Crop 


FORTUNES  THIS  TEAR  for  the  Fruit  Growers.  Banks  thrive  and  grow 
rich  by  small  margins  of  profit — why?  Because  they  protect  themselves 
against  losses.  The  Farmer  works  hard  all  year  to  perfect  his  crops 
and  persists  in  taking  chances  of  losing  their  crops  and  entire  year's 
work.  The  thrifty  farmers  are  setting  about  this  year  to  stop  these 
losses.  •  > 

SIXTY-ONE  GROWERS  have  bought  "SAHARA  DRIERS"  in  the  past 
few  works.   Read  them  over. 


A.  R  FRIESEN 

PRUNES 

Dallas.  Ore. 

CAMERON  &  MACDONALD 

"  (2 

Driers) 

Chico.  Cal. 

WAKEFIELD 

COPRA 

(Papeete) 

O'CONNOR.    HARRISON   ic  CO. 

COPRA 

(Manila) 

C.  F.  WYER 

PRUNES 

Napa,  Cal. 

D.   B.  GRAT 

RAISINS 

Fowler.  Cal. 

A.  Ii.  BOWMAN 

GRAPES 

Lodl.  Cal. 

C.  F.  MOON 

RAISINS 

Fresno,  Cal. 

CHELINI  &  REITH 

APPLES 

Sonoma.  Cal. 

E.  C.  HORST 

APPLES 

9acramento.  Cal. 

GEO.  W.  CLEM  SON 

APRICOTS 

(6  Driers ) 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

SANITARY  FRUIT  CO. 

PRUNES 

Red  Bluff.  Cal. 

D.  D.  BRWIN 

Chico.  Cal. 

WALTER   S.  CTJMMINGS 

Chico.  Cal. 

JOS.  FIEGE 

Healdsburg.  Cat 

MRU  OIL  &  LAND  CO 

PEACHES 

5  Driers) 

Piru.  Cal. 

H.  BLETSCHER 

PRUNES 

Chico.  Cal. 

E.  D.  BEDFORD 

Chico,  Cal. 

H.  B.  REED 

Chico.  Cal. 

H.  D.  MARCH 

••  (3 

Driers) 

Chico.  Cal. 

GEO.   W.  THOMAS90N 

(2 

Driers) 

Chico.  Cal. 

G.  L.  BARHAM 

Chico.  Cal. 

ANDERSON  &  BARNGROVER 

Driers) 

San  Jose.  Cal. 

J.  C.  MORSE 

Chico.  Cal. 

M.  A.  HOLLENBECE 

Chico,  Cal. 

JOHN  M.  MAT 

Chico.  Cal. 

A.  F.  STOUDT 

Chico.  Cal. 

M.  MOLLINELLI 

APRICOTS 

Chico.  Cal. 

KELLY  BROS. 

Chico.  Cal. 

N.  H.  BRUCE 

Chico.  Cal. 

JAS.  H.  JONES 

PRUNES 

Chico.  Cal. 

MRS.  J.  W.  PARROTT 

Healdsburg-.  Cal. 

These  men  are  the  leading  Farmers  in  their  respective  districts — 
they  make  few  mistakes.  If  our  Drier  is  their  choice,  why  not  investi- 
gate for  yourself.   See  our  representatives  for  particulars. 

CAMERON-McDONALD,  Chico.  c_  F-  MOON.  Fresno. 

JNO.  P.  DAVIDSON, 

305  Security  Bids.,  I.os  Anneles.  ANDER80NBAKNGROVER.  San  Jose. 

CHA8.  F.  WYER,  Napa.  A.  I..  BOWMAN,  Lodl. 

CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  140  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


1EAL  MEET  WHIP.  MANUirmyfte. 
SAWEAEEMTi'  PROFITS 

When  goads  »r«  sold  through  egents  or  middlemen  you  cm  rsstK 
assured  thitths  •  gsnti'commiision  end  dialer's  profit  sr»  sddsd  ml 
♦ht  pries  rersived  by  the  manufacturer,  snd  e£"the  consumer  f tots  I. 
the  bills"  he  pays  ell  these  profits  and  commission*. 

Aftsr  twenty- one  yesrs  experience  wrth  egents  we  hsvi  decided! 
that  in  the  -future  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholesebl 
prices  giving  the  buysr  all  these  profits  and  commissions.  ■ 

Therefore,  if  you  want.to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALtn 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  Hat  of  the 
P.K.WDQTJ  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

WM§  PIMP  69.  £££ti 
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Fertilizers  and  fertilization-Ill 


(W  ritten  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
l.lpman,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and 
Bacteriology,  University  of  California.) 


jl>ailability    of   Plant    Nutrient  in 
Soils. 

Due  to  the  summer  in  which  soil 
material  has  been  produced  and  de- 
posited, it  is  natural  to  expect  that  all 
agricultural  soils  should  contain  rep- 
resentatives of  most  of  the  common 
minerals  which  serve  as  a  potential 
supply  of  the  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  sulphur,  iron  and  phos- 
phorus. In  point  of  fact,  this  is  so, 
and  while  there  is  by  no  means  any 
uniformity  in  the  amounts  of  these 
minerals  in  different  soils,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  agricultural  soils  contain 
sufficient  quantities  of  such  minerals, 
and  hence,  of  the  necessary  mineral 
elements,  to  render  unnecessary  any 
doubts  as  to  the  total  supply  of  the 
essential  mineral  elements  in  soils  in 
general  for  normal  or  good  crop  pro- 
duction. 

The  question,  however,  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  potential  sup- 
plies of  plant  nutrient  elements  be- 
come soluble  to  a  sufficient  degree  to 
maintain  at  all  times,  and  especially 
in  period  of  active  plant  growth,  an 
adequate  supply  of  soluble  and  avail- 
able mineral  elements. 

Why  Soils  Are  Not  Always  Heady. 

Arguing  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds,  Cameron  maintained  years 
ago  that  if,  as  above  pointed  out, 
nearly  all  soils  contain  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  important  minerals, 
and,  hence,  of  all  of  the  essential 
plant  nutrient  elements,  a  physical 
chemical  system,  composed  of  soil 
material  plus  water,  plus  other  sub- 
stances like  carbon  dioxide,  possibly 
other  acids  and  some  salts,  should 
exist  in  the  state  of  equilibrium, 
which  would  insure  at  all  times  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  the  soil  minerals  in 
the  soil  moisture.  This  theoretically 
reasonable  and  attractive  assumption 
has  been  proven,  however,  to  be  con- 
trary to  fact  by  recent  investigations 
of  Hurd,  Hoagland  and  Stewart.  These 
investigators  have  shown  by  studies 
of  soil  extracts  and  by  means  of  freez- 
ing-point determinations  on  the  same 
soil  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  bring  the  soil  water  system 
to  an  equilibrium  which  will  insure  a 
saturated  solution,  and  perhaps,  what 
is  more  important,  that  if  an  approach 
to  such  saturation  is  attempted,  any 
disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  caused 
by  a  variety  of  factors,  notable  among 
which,  under  field  conditions,  is  ab- 
straction of  the  nutrients  by  plant 
roots,  is  not  followed  by  an  immedi- 
ate replacement  of  the  absorbed  or 
disappearing  material,  but  is  only  very 
slowly  and  very  difficultly  made  up, 
as  simultaneous  studies  on  cropped 
and  uncropped  soil  have  demonstrated 
strikingly. 

The  next  subject  which  deserves 
consideration,  and  a  comprehension 
which  is  essential  as  supplementary 
to  what  has  been  above  stated  to 
a  proper  appraisal  of  that  phase  of 
the  nutrition  of  plants  which  is  here 
under  consideration,  is  the  subject  of 
the  "Availability  of  Plant  Nutrients." 
When  Is  Plant  Food  Available? 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  despite  the  general 
confusion  on  this  point  which  exists, 
the  terms  "Availability"  and  "Solubil- 
ity" are  not  synonymous.  This  is  not, 
of  course,  apparent  at  first  sight  and 
the  distinction  requires  an  intimate 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  ultra- 
modern points  of  view,  which  have 
been  developed  in  soil  science  and  in 
plant  physiology  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

To  be  "available,"  a  certain  plant 
food  element  must  conform  to  the 
following: 

First — It  must  be  soluble  in  the  soil 
water. 

Second — It  must  hold  such  a  rela- 
tion to  the  other  constituents  of  the 
soil  water  in  which  it  is  found  that 
the  balance  of  that  complex  nutrient 
solution,  as  well  as  the  total  concen- 
tration of  it,  will  permit  of  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  plant  roots. 

Third — As  a  minor  feature  of  the 
question  of  availability,  a  substance  to 


be  "available"  must  not  only  be  sol- 
uble and  in  proper  balance  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  nutrient  solu- 
tion, but  it  must  be  non-toxic  at  or- 
dinary concentrations. 
How  "Nature's  Fertilizer"  is  De- 
natured. 

The  foregoing  considerations  all 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
practical  phases  of  the  fertilizer 
question.  For  example,  in  the  con- 
troversy which  has  arisen  over  the 
question  of  the  non-issuance  of  a 
license  to  the  Nature's  Fertilizer  Com- 
pany, there  is  involved  the  important, 
and  perhaps  the  determining,  question 
as  to  the  availability  of  potassium,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  referred  to  for  fer- 
tilizer purposes,  of  the  potash  in  the 
product  known  as  "Nature's  Fertil- 
izer." 

Excepting,   of   course,   the  highly 


silicious  sands  of  some  of  the  lands 
bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there 
are  probably  no  agricultural  soils  in 
which  the  total  percentage  of  potash 
is  lower  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle 
above  enunciated,  this  potash  supply 
does  not  become  entirely  soluble  in 
the  soil  water,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
potash  means  a  total  supply  of  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  pounds  of 
potash  per  acre  foot,  or  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  potash  per  acre 
three-feet.  While,  therefore,  we  can 
not  expect,  except  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, a  saturated  solution  of 
the  soil  when  optimum  moisture  con- 
ditions are  present,  it  seems  perfectly 
reasonable  to  assume  that  no  addition 
of  potash  minerals,  such,  for  example, 
the  micas  of  the  feld-spars,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  adding  eighty  thousand  pounds 
more  of  potash  per  acre  in  such  insol- 
uble is  likely  to  affect  concentration 
and  balance  of  the  soil  solution  sen- 
sibly. 


The  Availability  of  Potash. 

This  is  virtually  the  situation  which 
we  create  by  an  application  of  one 
ton  per  acre  of  "Nature's  Fertilizer" 
to  what  I  have  assumed  above  as  a 
soil  very  poorly  supplied  with  potash, 
in  so  far  as  total  quantities  are  con- 
cerned, for,  considering  that  only  the 
top  three  feet  of  soil  serve  as  the 
]  medium  for  root  development,  which 
is  probably  less  than  the  truth,  we 
still  have  a  supply  in  the  soil  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  potash,  to 
which  we  are  adding  a  meagre  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  and  expect  that  it 
will  affect  an  appreciable  degree  the 
soluble  and  available  potash  supply 
of  that  soil. 

Were  the  potash  in  "Nature's  Fer- 
tilizer" soluble,  as  are  the  water  sol- 
uble salts  of  potassium,  which  are 
commonly  sold  as  potash  fertilizers, 
the  situation  would  be  very  different, 
for  the  reasons  given  below,  but  in 
this  instance,  the  potash  is  just  as 
(Continued  on  page  871.) 


Belting  on  the  Fa  r m 


Belting  on  the  farm  is  subjected  to  condi- 
tions that  will  not  be  found  to  exist  else- 
where.  Usually  it  is  not  convenient  to  have 
a  covering  over  the  belt  and  machinery,  and 
it  is  therefore  exposed  to  sun  and  rain. 
These  two  elements  are  great  factors 
in  the  life  of  a  belt.    Belting,  im- 
properly made,  will  not  withstand 
their  action  but  will  separate  be- 
tween  the   plies   and   soon  prove 
worthless. 

Test  Special  Rubber  Belting 

will  more  nearly  meet  these  conditions  than 
any  other  belt,  no  matter  what  its  construc- 
tion. 

TEST  SPECIAL  will  never  pull  apart  be- 
tween plies,  stretch,  slip  nor  ravel  at  the 
edges.  It  is  a  belt  you  can  depend  upon  all 
the  time.  No  breaks,  no  shutdowns  at  the 
critical  time.  TEST  SPECIAL  means  long, 
continual  service.  It  means  more  power  and 
absolute  satisfaction. 

Find  out  about  the  best  belt  manufac- 
tured. Use  it  on  your  pump,  dynamo,  saw, 
sheller,  thresher,  any  place.  We  make  belts 
for  every  purpose.  We  have  one  for  your 
requirements. 

Remember  that  every  TEST  SPECIAL  is 

guaranteed  to  wear  longer  and  give  better 
service  than  any  other  rubber  belt  made.  If 
it  fails  we  will  return  your  money.  We  know 
our  belt  and  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  it. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME    OFFICE:     NEW    YORK  CITY. 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 


Strength 
Service 
Value 


Our  Engineers  Will 
Advise  You 

If  you  are  not  getting  the  power  or  ser- 
vice you  expect  from  the  belt  you  have, 
write  us.  Tell  us  your  troubles.  Send  a 
rough  sketch  showing  location  of  your 
troubles.  Our  engineers  will  send  you  a  solu- 
tion to  your  difficulties.  Write  today.  It's 
all  free. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

!»19  Mission  St..  San  Francisco.        — Dept.  3 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give   satisfactory  service   on   my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

  Station. 


Horse  Power 

Elec.  Motor  

Steam  Engine 
Gas  Engine 


Diameter  In  Inches 

Driving  Pulley  

Driven  Pulley  


Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  

Straight   

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt   Ply- 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys.  . . 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley.... 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name   

My  name   

Address   
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The  Whitney  Tractor  9-18h.  p. 

THE  general  specifications  of  this  tractor  will  interest  you,  and  they 
prove  our  statements  in  every  detail.  The  WHITNEY  is  built  by  a 
company,  long  in  experience  in  the  building  of  tractors.  Equipment 
throughout  is  of  the  finest  material  now  on  the  market.  The  recent 
tractor  demonstration  at  Sacramento  proved  without  doubt  that  the 
WHITNEY  will  stand  the  "gaff"  under  almost  any  soil  conditions  found 
in  California.  Our  claims  are  very  conservative,  but  we  are  willing  and 
ready  to  make  good  on  any  statement  we  make  concerning  the  ability  of 
the  WHITNEY  to  do  your  work.  Weight  is  3,000  lbs.  Price  is  moderate. 
Send  for  our  circular,  giving  details  of  general  construction  and  speci- 
fications. 

Pacific- Whitney  Tractor  Corp. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

810-312  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


General  Distributors  for 
CALIFORNIA,     ARIZONA,  NEVADA, 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  and  IDAHO 


Good  Territory  Open  to  Responsible  Distributors 


|  Irrigate  through  this  pipe  -  J 


Water  the  high  spots  you  can't 
reach  with  an  open  ditch 

Your  ranch  doesn't  have  to  be  level 
if  you  use  Western  Surface  Pipe. 
You  can  carry  your  stream  of 
water  across  depressions  and 
onto  the  high  ground  you 
can't    reach    with  an 
open    ditch.    There 's 
no    waste,  either, 
from  seepage  or 


1 

^  gopher  holes. 
I 

I 


Western  Sur- 
face Irrigation 
Pipe  is  made  from 
a  single   sheet  of 
heavy  galvanized 
steel.  The  seam,  riveted 
and  soldered,  absolutely 
prevents   breaking  of  the 
galvanizing.    Write  for  price 
list    and    illustrative  booklet 
today. 

Write  also  for  prices  ont  Riveted 
Steel   Pipe,  Riveted  Well-Casing,  and 
other  Irrigation  Supplies, 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

444  Market  Street,  -San  Francisco 
^IT  **<ssno         Bakersfleld         Los  Angeles 

^       Deliver  your  water  where  you  want  it 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 

Plant  the  right  rariety  for  your  purpose,  whether  you  are  growing  for  home  or 
market,  or  whether  you  are  growing  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry. 
See  the  1010  Catalog  of  the 

Aggclcr  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  SO.  SPRING  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  answer  to  my  recent  question. 
It  gave  me  much  valuable  informa- 


tion. I  boost  for  the  Rural  Press  ev- 
ery chance  I  get." — Fred  Hansen, 
Kenwood. 


Cross-Pollination  of  Cherries. 

D.  M.  Searby  of  Occidental  (Sono- 
ma County)  says  that  in  his  district 
you  cannot  count  on  Tartarians  and 
Governor  Woods  aiding  in  the  pollin- 
ation of  Royal  Anns  because  they  are 
often  through  blooming  before  the 
Royal  has  unfolded.  We  noticed  a 
block  of  Royals  he  had  where  he  had 
put  in  a  few  Lambert  grafts  and  had 
a  few  Black  Tartarians  and  one  Pur- 
ple Guigne  with  them.  The  crop  was 
light  though  the  trees  were  in  very 
vigorous  condition.  And  well  they 
might  be  for  they  are  on  deep  red- 
wood soil,  heavy  cover  crops  of  bar- 
ley and  bur  clover  have  been  turned 
under  and  five  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  given  per  tree  as  a  top  dressing. 
On  one  block  of  apples  a  ton  and  a 
quarter  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  been 
put  in  solution  and  sprayed  on.  The 
foliage  was  a  splendid  deep  color  and 
the  leaves  large  and  turgid,  but  here 
again  the  crops  were  light,  owing 
partly  to  the  poor  setting  weather 
probably. 

Irrigation  Project  in  Kern  County. 

Plans  for  the  formation  of  an  irri- 
gation district  have  been  discussed  by 
the  directors  of  the  Kern  County 
Farm  Bureau,  by  which  the  waters  of 
Kern  River  and  other  streams  togeth- 
er with  the  underground  water  supply 
will  irrigate  400,000  acres  in  Kern 
County,  according  to  the  statement 
contained  in  the  report  thereon  by  A. 
L.  Fellows,  government  irrigation  en- 
gineer. The  project  will  entail  an  ex- 
pense of  $24,000,000.  The  great  res- 
ervoir would  be  capable  of  impound- 
ing 1,500,000  acre  feet  of  water.  This 
big  undertaking  is  just  one  more  evi- 
dence of  the  universal  desire  on  the 
part  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to 
own  and  control  the  water  upon 
which  the  value  of  their  labors  and 
investments  depends. 
A  Bumper  Peach  Crop. 

The  peach  crop  of  California  this 
season  will  equal  if  not  exceed  all 
previous  records.  This  report  comes 
from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
and  the  California  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation. After  a  careful  survey,  the 
government  has  issued  a  report  for 
the  entire  country.  The  crop  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  placed  at  15,676,000  bushels, 
as  compared  with  11,662,000  bushels  in 
1918.  Almost  simultaneously  the 
Peach  Growers'  Association  has  made 
an  announcement  that  a  full  crop  is 
expected  for  the  first  time  in  years. 
California's  nearest  competitor  is 
Georgia,  with  2,812,000  bushels.  Next 
comes  New  York  with  2,496,000 
bushels. 

The  Desert  Shall  Blossom  as  the 
Rose." 

The  Boston  Land  Company  has 
planted  out  an  entire  section  to  vines 
in  what  was  the  dry  area  40  miles 
southwest  of  Fresno  (at  Henrietta, 
near  Huron).  It  is  expected  to  set 
two  sections  (1,280  acres)  to  peaches 
and  erect  a  cannery  here.  This  year 
they  have  9,000  acres  in  irrigated 
grain.  A.  Sorensen  says  that  the  irri- 
gation is  profitably  carried  out  from 
36  wells  in  different  parts  of  the  es- 
tate. These  wells  are  from  1,600  to 
2,000  feet  deep,  but  the  highest  lift  is 
not  over  150  feet.  There  are  some 
16,000  acres  in  the  estate.  With  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigation  it  is  expected 
that  this  section  will  do  as  well  with 
peaches  as  any  in  the  valley. 

Australia  Exporting  Apples. 

"After  being  closed  to  the  world's 
markets  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
the  Australian  apple  growers  are 
again  hopeful  for  a  European  outlet 
for  their  apples,"  says  the  American 
Consul-General  at  Sydney.  Most 
shippers  have  agreed  to  surrender  50,- 
000  tons  of  refrigerating  space  to  the 
orchardists,  which  will  accommodate 
about  650,000  boxes  of  apples.  Of  this 
amount  Tasmania  will  furnish  400,- 
000  bushels  and  her  growers  are  hope- 
ful of  regaining  the  South  American 
markets  which  they  had  previous  to 
the  war — especially  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina. 


Brown  Rot  in  Peaches. 

"If  it  were  not  for  Brown  Rot; 
Georgia  and  Texas  would  probably 
produce  about  all  the  peaches  the 
country  needs,"  said  Dr.  Howard, 
Professor  of  Pomology  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis.  The  remark  was 
apropos  of  the  brown  rot.  which  has 
been  so  virulent  in  apricots  this  year 
in  California,  a  sample  of  which  w« 
on  exhibition  oh  "Picnic  Day."  We  ar 
trying  to  find  out  how  to  combat  it 
California  anyway.  It  has  been  deal 
onstrated  more  strongly  than  ever,  in 
the  past  two  years,  that  the  strong, 
thrifty-growing  apricot  is  very  par- 
ticular about  its  location  and  its  soil 
to  produce  well  and  regularly. 

Fruit  Pests,  $5,000,000  Annually, 

Fruit  growers  of  California  spent, 
$5,000,000  yearly  in  control  measures, 
principally  against  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects, which  includes  cost  for  insec- 
ticides, labor,  machinery,  etc.  Th 
estimate  is  based  on  sales  of  $2,500,000 
worth  of  insecticides,  and  adding  an 
equal  amount  to  cover  cost  of  labor 
and  machinery  depreciation. 

Bee  Business  Booming. 

Since  fruit  growers  are  recognizing 
what  a  large  part  bees  play  in  th© 
setting  of  their  crops,  the  bee  imdus- 
try  is  coming  rapidly  into  prominence. 
Many  men  and  women  are  studying 
bee  management  so  as  to  become  ex- 
pert in  handling  apiaries.  E.  R.  Rood 
editor  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  at 
a  recent  meeting  said :  "The  bee  indus- 
try will  double  in  the  next  ten  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  California  now 
produces  one-tenth  of  the  honey  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  The  bees 
can  fly  all  the  year  round  and  the 
four  varieties  of  honey  can  be  pro- 
duced here — sage,  orange,  alfalfa  and 
eucalyptus."  There  are  more  than 
200,000  colonies  of  bees  in  California, 
and  we  export  to  the  East  about  500 
carloads  of  honey  every  year.  The 
value  of  the  State's  honey  crop  is 
about  $4,000,000.  The  value  of  the  bee 
as  a  pollinater  cannot  be  computed. 

Overworking  the  Tines. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  win 
grape  men  have  been  pruning  for  the 
biggest  "crops  of  grapes  they  could 
get,  and  who  can  blame  them  with 
high  prices  obtaining  and  oblivion  im- 
minent. Some  table-grape  growers  in 
all  sections  have  been  doing  the  same 
thing — not  only  leaving  several  ex- 
tra spurs  or  another  cane  or  two,  but 
also  leaving  two  or  three  extra  buds. 
It  is  possible  sometimes  to  bring 
back  an  orchard  that  has  been  per- 
mitted to  overbear  for  some  years,  but 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  "buck  up"  a 
vineyard  that  has  once  been  ex- 
hausted by  this  treatment.  Perhaps 
the  idea  is,  that  when  these  vine- 
yards begin  to  show  decline  they  will 
be  sold  in  their  past  records!  Is  it 
good  policy? 

The  South  American  Trade  for  Fruit. 

The  various  dried  fruit  Associations 
of  the  State  are  all  reported  to  be  go- 
ing after  the  South  American  trade, 
and  it  is  a  very  promising  one.  Our 
literature  and  cooking  recipes  will  be 
translated  into  Portuguese  for  the 
Brazilian  market — which  has  the  larg- 
est promise  and  where  Germany  was 
so  well  entrenched  before  the  war. 
Spanish  editions  will  be  sent  to 
the  other  South  American  Republics. 
Probably  some  new  recipes  will  be 
evolved  to  suit  countries  where  the 
tortilla  is  the  rule  and  bread  the  ex- 
ception, and  where  cooking  is  gener- 
ally done  over  a  charcoal  brazier  in 
place  of  a  stove.  Some  missionary 
work,  this. 

To  Save  Water-soaked  Almonds. 

At  Lodi  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Almonds  Growers'  Exchange  recently 
decided  to  invest  $12,000  in  machinery 
to  save  rain-soaked  almonds. 
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Trade  has  been  resumed  with  prac- 
tically all  countries,  including  Black 
Sea  ports  since  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
mistice, with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
many. 


Built -Up  Layer 'Upon- Layer 


JUST  how  important  is  the  layer-upon-layer 
construction  which  Goodyear  employs  in 
the  manufacture  of  tubes? 
Does  it  make  them  stronger — longer-lived 
— better  containers  of  air  ? 
Well,  for  nine  years  we  have  been  building 
balloons  and  dirigibles,  in  the  construction 
of  which  our  first  and  most  complex  prob- 
lem was  that  of  inflation.  *For  gas  is  vola- 
tile, much  more  elusive  than  air,  harder  to 
capture  and  hold. 

It  was  finally  demonstrated,  however,  that 
rubberized  fabrics,  built  up  layer-upon-layer, 
formed  the  most  practical  container  for 
this  gas. 

Once  this  fact  was  established,  it  seemed 
quite  logical  that  the  same  principle  should 
prove  even  more  successful  when  applied  to 
tubes.  For  a  tube's  sole  function  is  to  hold  air. 
We  thus  evolved  the  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist 
Tube,  making  it  of  pure  gum  strips,  building 
them  up,  layer-upon-layer,  then  curing  them 


together,  after  which  the  valve -patch  was 
vulcanized  in. 

The  soundness  of  this  method  was  imme- 
diately established. 

The  thin  layers  of  rubber  cured  one  upon 
the  other  enabled  the  elimination  of  all 
defects,  such  as  sand  holes  and  porousness. 
This  construction  also  gave  the  body  of  the 
tube  a  criss-cross  grain  which  prevented 
splitting  if  punctured.  Finally,  by  vulcan- 
izing the  valve-patch  securely  into  the  tube 
we  prevented  all  leaks  at  this  source. 

There  is  an  observable  tendency  among  mo- 
torists everywhere  to  use  Goodyear  Heavy 
Tourist  Tubes  exclusively. 

They  have  learned  that  the  slightly  added 
cost  of  these  thick,  grey  tubes  is  more  than 
justified  by  their  longer  life  and  by  the  pro- 
tection which  they  undeniably  give  to  casings. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 
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How  Our  Grain  Fires  Lost  Their  "Pep" 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre*,  by  R.  E-  Bodices.) 


In  our  youthful  days,  when  the  tele- 
phone was  not  so  prompt  as  it  is  now 
in  some  places,  we  were  told  that  if 
you  want  to  spread  news  speedily 
don't  telephone,  but  tell  a  woman! 
That  is  about  what  they  do  in  Nevada 
county,  in  case  of  grain  fires,  grass 
fires,  etc.,  for  most  of  their  district 
dispatchers  are  women. 

Placer  county  had  an  ordinance  well 
enforced  for  protection  from  grain 
fires.  One  provision  was  that  every 
harvester  should  carry  two  fire  ex- 
tinguishers. Geo.  L.  Comstock  is  one 
who  is  happy  about  it.  Four  days  af- 
ter he  installed  two  extinguishers,  the 
bull  wheel  of  his  harvester  picked  up 
a  flint  rock,  dropped  it  into  gears 
which  made  sparks  fly.  These  sent  a 
scent  to  Mr.  Comstock,  who  stopped 
to  investigate.  Just  when  he  stopped, 
Are  broke  out  under  the  rear  of  his 
harvester.  He  grabbed  one  fire  ex- 
tinguisher and  the  sack-sewer  grabbed 
another.  The  fire  was  put  out  with 
no  damage.  It  had  started  to  eat  up 
300  acres  of  Bluestem  wheat,  and  no- 
body knows  what  it  would  have  done 
after  getting  such  a  tummy-full. 

At  Gait,  Sacramento  county,  a 
trailer  with  fire  extinguishers  was  in- 
stalled, and  two  days  later  an  alarm 
was  turned  in  from  a  ranch  several 
miles  away.  A  high  wind  was  blow- 
ing and  by  the  time  fire-fighters  ar- 
rived, 250  acres  of  barley  had  burned. 
The  fire  looked  20  feet  high  and  was 
Just  entering  a  wheat  field,  but  it  was 
out  by  the  time  five  acres  of  the  wheat 
had  burned. 

Sixteen  Farm  Bureau  centers  in 
Merced  county  last  year  organized 
fire-fighting  companies  to  protect  the 
grain.  They  lost  about  $8,000  worth, 
while  two  other  Farm  Centers  in  Mer- 
ced county,  who  thought  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  organize  fire  protec- 
tion, lost  $25,000  worth  of  grain. 

A  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
harvested  in  the  Tulare  Lake  region 
last  year  with  the  loss  of  only  40 
acres  by  fire. 

In  Contra  Costa  county  a  stubble 
fire  three  miles  from  Danville  threat- 
ened a  schoolhouse  and  some  hay 
stacks  in  a  barnyard.  The  Danville 
fire-fighting  company  were  at  the 
scene  of  the  fire  within  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  the  alarm  was  phoned 
m.  They  soon  had  the  fire  out. 

When  the  Stockmen's  Protective 
Association  of  Livermore  organized 
thirteen  years  ago,  about  one-half  of 
its  members'  range  lands  were  burned 
over  each  year,  destroying  that  much 
grass.  Last  year  the  Association,  co- 
operating with  Alameda  county,  which 
appropriated  $2,750,  employed  five 
range  riders  to  patrol  250,000  acres 
of  range  and  grain  land  in  this  county. 
In  the  whole  of  Alameda  county  only 
780  acres  of  grass  were  burned,  and 
57  acres  of  grain.  During  the  past 
twelve  years  the  Association  has  spent 
$6,000  for  telephones  and  other  fire 
patrol  equipment,  and  its  patrol  men 
have  extinguished  at  least  500  fires 
before  they  did  great  damage.  The 
patrol  men  are  employed  only  four 
or  five  months,  during  the  grass  sea- 
son. 

In  Stanislaus  county  26  fires  were 
extinguished  between  June  4  and  July 
8,  saving  what  was  estimated  $70,000 
worth  of  grain. 

Tehama  county  organized  fire-fight- 
ing companies,  but  got  their  equip- 
ment rather  late,  consequently  1130 
acres  of  grain  and  4400  acres  of 
stubble  and  range  were  burned,  be- 
sides stacked  hay,  stacked  barley,  and 
some  farm  improvements.  Their  loss 
was  estimated  at  $69,810. 

These  instances  are  as  reported  by 
State  Forester  G.  M.  Homans.  Mr. 
Homans  figures  that  in  1918  there 
were  1546  forest,  brush,  grass,  and 
grain  fires  in  California,  which  burned 
over  333.000  acres,  and  destroyed 
timber,  food,  feeds,  and  improvements 
valued  at  $1,593,758.  Of  this  6513 
acres  of  grain  and  28.326  acres  of 
grass  were  burned,  with  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  $268,322.  Data  obtained 
from  twelve  insurance  companies  of 
this  state  show  for  the  period  of  1915 
to  1917  inclusive,  a  total  of  260  fires 
in  grain  and  hay  in  thirty  counties, 


making  an  average  annual  loss  per 
county  of  $4,376. 

Protection  "Cheap  at  Half  the  Price." 

None  of  the  counties  has  ever  appro- 
priated that  much  for  rural  fire  fight- 
ing. Most  of  the  appropriations  last 
year  were  under  $2,500,  and  the  equip- 
ment then  bought  will  be  available  for 
several  seasons  to  come.  Kings 
county  bought  and  equipped  eight 
trailers  for  about  $2,400.  Each  one 
had  eight  chemical  fire  extinguishers, 
five  ten-gallon  milk  cans,  two  buckets, 
three  canteens,  three  sharp-pointed 
shovels,  two  square  shovels,  a  pick, 
an  ax,  a  pair  of  wire-cutters,  a  box 
of  sacks,  a  backfire  torch,  and  20  re- 
charges for  the  extinguishers. 
Saved  Food  to  Win  War. 

Early  last  season  California  Food 
Administrator  Ralph  P.  Merritt  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  State  Board  of  For-' 
estry  asking  them  to  use  their  facil- 
ities in  protecting  from  fire  our  food 
and  feed  products  and  timber  from 
which  food  containers  are  made  from 
fire.  The  Forest  Industries  Commit- 
tee of  California,  of  which  the  State 
Forester  is  chairman,  and  which  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  lumber  industries,  agreed 
to  use  their  efforts  in  awakening  the 
various  counties  to  the  gravity  of  per- 
mitting any  loss  of  these  products  by 
fire  during  the  war.  Meetings  were 
held  in  almost  all  of  the  counties,  and 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  were  asked 
to  appropriate  not  to  exceed  two  cents 
per  $100  assessed  valuation,  for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  rural 
and  forest  fires.  This  they  were  al- 
ready authorized  to  do  by  the  State 
law.  Quite  a  number  of  counties  re- 
sponded with  appropriations,  and  a 
greater  number  responded  with  some 
sort  of  fire-fighting  organization  with 
equipment  suitable  for  long  distance 
runs.  According  to  Prof.  Woodbridge 
Metcalf,  412  rural  fire-fighting  com- 
panies were  organized,  and  the  size  of 
the  average  fire  in  grain  fields  was 
cut  from  an  average  for  the  three 
previous  years  of  111.5  acres  to  31.6 
acres  in  1918.  Due  to  incendiarism 
and  the  remarkable  dryness  of  1918 
and  1917,  there  were  a  great  many 
more  fires  than  usual;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extra  precautions,  the 
damage  in  our  year  of  greatest  need 
would  have  far  exceeded  that  of  pre- 
vious years. 

If  in  the  year  of  war,  when  every 
agency  was  being  strained  to  protect 
our  food  and  feed  crops,  losses  oc- 
curred such  as  have  been  mentioned, 
the  lesson  will  either  have  sunk  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  California  farmers, 
or  there  will  be  a  general  slackening 
of  protective  measures  this  season 
with  consequent  loss,  such  as  was 
illustrated  by  the  two  Merced  County 
farm  bureau  units  last  season.  Then 
it  was  not  a  question  of  getting  in- 
surance on  the  grain,  but  it  was  a 
question  of  actually  saving  the  grain, 
in  order  to  win  the  war  and  save 
Europe  from  starvation. 

In  normal  times  it  will  be  more 
a  matter  of  collecting  insurance 
on  burned  grain.  However,  last 
year's  experience  showed  that  it  is 
far  cheaper  to  have  organized  fire 
protection  than  it  is  to  pay  in- 
surance premiums  and  stand  the 
losses,  which  would  inevitably  be 
greatly  multiplied  if  prompt  control 
measures  were  not  taken.  The  season 
for  such  fires  is  on  now,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  believes  that  instead 
of  slackening  the  usual  fire-fighting 
precautions,  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
strengthening  such  as  the  State  For- 
ester urges  in  meetings  already  being 
held. 

With  regard  to  those  districts  which 
were  not  organized,  last  year  espe- 
cially, and  also  with  regard  to  those 
which  were  organized,  a  sketch  of  the 
way  various  counties  and  towns  han- 
dled their  work,  may  improve  all 
systems  this  year. 

Tarions  Plans  Tried  Last  Tear. 

California  was  fortunate  in  having 
before  it  the  example  of  Solano 
couPtv,  whlrh  organized  rural  fire 
fighting  in  1917  and  gained  experience 


which  was  valuable  in  the  state-wide 
campaign  of  1918.  This  county  in 
1917  had  appropriated  enough  to 
build  and  equip  13  trailers,  which 
were  kept  handy  at  various  parts  of 
the  county  for  quick  access  to  grain 
fires,  carrying  water,  fire  extinguish- 
ers, sacks,  and  shovels.  Their  fire 
companies  had  been  organized  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  farm  ad- 
visers. In  1918  these  were  continued, 
and  the  up-keep  expenses  were  borne 
by  the  farmers. 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  ryussELL  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUM 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


TKe  A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSK,  CAL. 


BUY  FOR 


Cash  or 
Easy  Terms 

Write  for  Seduced 
on  WITTE  En-lnes 

ei-cs— 2  to  80  H-P.— Kero- 
sene —  Gzaollne  —  Stationary  — 
'  stable  —  Saw-Rig*.    If  yoo  need 
POWCR  to  pump.  Raw,  grind.  All  silo, 
or  do  other  hard  work,  be  rare  to  gn 
my  money  saving  offer.   I  make  better 
;n;rineg  —  guarantee  lonrer  —  sell  for  less. — 
Valuable  Book  FRCE.-Ld.  H.  WUte.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

-V17o»kland  Ave.,  Kansas  Cltv,  Mo. 

.  -,,17  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Yolo  county,  which  in  1917  had  re-  i 
ceived   great  benefit   from   the  fire' 
truck  at  Woodland,  found  that  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  was  too  great  , 
to   be   satisfactorily    effective.  Last 
year  the  county  organized  twelve  com-  I 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  farmers  who  used 
ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia are  realizing  that  they 
have  done  the  right  thing,  as 
their  grain  is  looking  fine. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia Is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good 
service  In  your  mixed  fertilizers 
for  years  past.  Especially  kiln- 
dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine 
and  dry.  Ammonia  25Vi%.  Made 
in  U.  S.  A.  Arcadian  is  the  great 
America  Ammoninte 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 

dealers 

For  Information  aa  to  application, 
write 


The  J 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


Send  for  this  FREE 
Tractor  Buyer's  Guide 

Contain n  important  information 
you  should  have  before  you  invest 
In  any  tractor.  Published  by  » 
farmer,  fur  farmer*.  Contains 
al«o  full  particulars  abont  the 
Wheat  Tractor-  the  only  tractor 
that  Is  Itoth  a  tnvtor  and  a 
truck  at  the  cost  of  one.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy.  Address, 
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Hession  Tiller  &  Tractor  Corpor't'n 

lgJewett  Ave.      Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dealer, ! 

Write  for 
money  making 
proposition. 


HESiiuN  SALES  CORP. 
Calif,  and  Nevada  Distributors. 

Live   Dealer*  Wanted 
Send  for  Circular 

235  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  new  Cata- 
log of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


WDMtf&ti&OCV  *fAS^HC/H3e: 

The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  T)IP~ 
PER,  PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER 

i8  built  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
where   the    requirements   of  prune 

growers  have  been  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  advantage  in- 
corporated into  the  machine.  Can  be  furnished  with  or  without  rinse 
tank.    Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  of  Fruit 
Packers  and  Dryers'  Machinery.   A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  are 

interested.   A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Majiufaduring  Co. 

20  West  Julian  Street 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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panies  under  the  farm  adviser.  Seven 
of  these  had  well-equipped  trailers  of 
their  own,  ready  to  hitch  onto  any 
passing  automobile,  while  the  others 
had  the  equipment  without  trailers, 
but  with  arrangements  for  hauling  it 
to  the  fire. 

Stanislaus  county  organized  27  fire 
companies,  and  appropriated  $2,000 
for  chemical  extinguishers.  Motor 
reserve  corps  were  organized  in  sev- 
eral towns  by  the  Stanislaus  Auto 
Trade  Association.  The  Modesto  corps 
had  32  automobiles  enrolled.  When- 
ever an  alarm  was  turned  in  from 
the  surrounding  country,  the  fire 
whistle  announced  it,  the  fire  chief 
dispatched  the  machines  with  fire- 
fighting  equipment  in  squads  of  four 
until  the  fire  was  reported  controlled. 
All  speed  laws  were  suspended  for 
these  machines,  and  it  was  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  hinder  their  progress 
in  any  way.  Although  there  were  an 
extreme  number  of  fires  last  season, 
the  total  area  burned  in  Stanislaus 
county  is  reported  to  have  been  only 
193  acres  of  grass  and  354  acres  of 
grain.  In  one  town  of  Stanislaus 
county  the  merchants  loaned  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, and  a  garage  man  loaned 
a  fire  truck  for  the  purpose.  The 
Newman  outfit  was  a  four-wheeled 
trailer,  with  a  110-gallon  water  tank 
on  the  front,  and  a  compartment  on 
the  rear  to  contain  chemical  extin- 
gushers  and  milk  cans  full  of  water 
and  chemical  recharges.  The  water 
tank  was  equipped  with  a  force  pump 
and  thirty  feet  of  hose,  terminating 
in  a  four- foot  gas  pipe  with  a  nozzle 
at  the  end. 

The  Napa  County  Council  of  De- 
.fense  in  co-operation  with  the  Farm 
Adviser,  appointed  the  Chief  of  the 
Napa  City  fire  department  as  the 
county  fire  warden.  The  county  was 
divided  into  twenty-three  districts, 
each  headed  by  a  captain  and  an  as- 
sistant captain.  These  men  were  ap- 
pointed fire  wardens  by  the  State  For- 
ester, with  authority  to  impress  citi- 
zens into  the  service  to  fight  any  fire, 
under  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for 
failure  to  respond.  The  county 
sheriff  appointed  the  same  men  as  dep- 
uty sheriffs.  They  organized  rural  fire 
fighting  companies  in  their  respective 
districts,  each  consisting  of  ten  men 
who  agreed  to  respond  to  all  fire  calls 
in  their  general  vicinity.  Each  com- 
pany had  a  well-equipped  trailer  or 
lisht  spring  wagon.  A  county  ordi- 
nance was  passed  requiring  furrows 
to  be  plowed  around  grain  fields  and 
fire  extinguishers  and  spark  arresters 
to  be  installed  on  gas  engines  used 
for  harvesting  grain. 

In  Amador  county  a  list  of  public- 
spirited  men  were  recommended  as 
fire  wardens,  and  the  county  agreed 
to  pay  their  incidental  expenses  while 
on  this  duty.  Hunting  licenses  were 
issued  only  on  condition  that  matches 
and  tobacco'  be  left  at  home,  and  a 
notice  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in 
the  county  papers. 

The  Imperial  county  supervisors 
authorized  $250  with  which  to  buy  a 
trailer  and  equipment  for  each  farm 
bureau  center  which  might  organize 
a  fire-fisrhtine  company,  but  none  were 
organized  snd  no  losses  were  re- 
ported, probably  due  to  the  irriga 
tion  svstem  there. 

In  San  Luis  Obispo  county  the  Su 
pcrvlsors  appointed  themselves  as  fire 
chiefs  in  their  own  districts  and  each 
road  overseer  was  appointed  captain 
in  his  district  to  organize  fire-fighting 
companies  there.  The  State  Forester 
was  asked  to  appoint  these  men  as 
fire  wardens  with  authority  to  draft 
fighters. 

Santa  Clara  stockmen  posted  notices 
forbidding  hunting  during  the  dry 
season  and  this  seemed  to  result  In  a 
decrease  of  fire  losses. 

Tulare  countv.  with  21  companies 
and  eleven  trailers,  added  to  their 
eaiiinment  some  "mops"  to  hold  wet 
sacks  while  in  use. 

County  jail  prisoners  turned  out  to 
fight  several  Arcs  around  Merced. 
("Justine  farmers  and  town  people 
bought  a  trailer  and  equipment  late 
in  the  season,  formed  a  motor  re- 
serve corns,  and  did  good  work  on 
several  fires. 

Co1u«=a  county  made  no  appropria- 
tion and  lost  over  4.000  acres  of  grass. 
At  Arhuckle  a  chemical  engine  was 
purchased  by  popular  subscription. 


When  a  grain  fire  was  reported,  the 
fire  chief  went  out  in  advance  to  plan 
the  attack.  Three  men  with  the  en- 
gine followed  him,  and  behind  the  en- 


gine were  two  trailers,  each  carrying  A  large  tomato  crop  is  looked  for 
two  50-gallon  barrels  of  water.  At  |  this  year.  Already  the  tomato  seed 
Williams,  a  lot  of  fire  extinguishers  I  beds  are  in  fine  shape  and  they  will 
were  collected  at  the  "fire  house."     '  probably  be  set  out  by  June  10. 


need 


A  hammer,  a  screwdriver  and  a  monkey 
wrench!  These  are  all  the  tools  you  need  to 
erect  a  Calco  Grain  Bin  as  a  permanent,  rust- 
resisting,  grain-protecting  structure  on  your  farm. 

From  the  first  operation — leveling  the  ground 
for  the  Bin  site — to  the  last — inserting  the 
gravity  flow  spout  in  the  finished  Bin — every 
move  is  simple  and  natural.  No  skilled  labor  is 
needed. 

From  start  to  finish,  every  section  of  Armco 
Galvanized  sheet  metal  comes  to  you  punched 
and  shaped  to  fit.  Quickly — you  may  have  a 
weather-proof,  fire-proof,  vermin-proof  storage 
bin  on  your  farm.  And  a  Calco  Grain  Bin  will 
LAST — it's  built  through  and  through  with 
Armco  Iron. 

Write  for  the  booklet  "Calco  Grain  Bins." 

California   Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 
417  Leroy  street  406  Parker  street 
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CALCO 


AIN  BINS 


MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOU 


PELTON  pumps  are  not  sold  blindly  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  operate  satisfactorily  when  installed.  Every  pump 
leaving  our  shops  is  made  to  suit  the  installation  it  is  or- 
dered for. 

That  is  why  we  can  guarantee  efficiency  and  thorough 
pumping  service.  We  know  that  every  pump  will  meet  the 
conditions  and  give  the  services  it  is  intended  for.  Our 
whole  organization  makes  unceasing  effort  to  provide  a 
pump  that  will  give  continuous  satisfaction  when  put  in 
operation. 

Get  your  nearest  PELTON  dealer  to  show  why  PELTON 
pumps  excel. 


PELTON 


A.  J.  Wheeler.  Corning. 

McCormiek-Saeltzer  Co..  Redding. 

George  W.  Roberts,  Marysville. 

Commercial  Electric  Co..  Stockton. 

R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced. 
Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno. 
J.  H.  Herring.  Parlier. 
Sanger  Plumbing  House.  Sanger. 
Devenney  ft  Prathcr  Co..  Wasco. 
California  Mechanical   ft  Electrical 


Gridley  Garage  Co..  Gridley. 
Farm  Equipment  Co..  Chico. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co..  Oroville. 
Wise  Hardware  Co..  Modesto. 
D.  Stephenson.  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap,  Klngsburg. 
C.  A.  Hughes.  Orosi. 
Uhner  Machinery  Co..  PorterviUe. 
Alexander  ft  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 
Engineering  Company.  Sacramento. 


THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

Street.  Snn   Frnn«-l«co.  Cnllfi»rnlfi. 
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Irrigators  Divide  Daily  Kim. 

A  co-operative  division  of  the 
stream  which  runs  through  Hot  Spring 
Canyon  near  San  Juan  Capistrano,  en- 
ables the  irrigators  to  use  water  in 
their  turns  without  wasting  any  of  it. 
There  are  eighteen  water  users,  and 
each  person  is  supposed  to  get  his 
turn  once  each  eighteen  days,  for  as 
many  hours  as  he  holds  acre  shares. 
When  one's  turn  comes,  he  is  supposed 
to  take  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
stream.  This  is  sometimes  too  much 
for  one  to  handle,  so  the  neighbors 
who  co-operate,  pair  off  and  each  pair 
divides  the  stream  between  them  for 
the  whole  period,  to  which  both  are 
entitled.  This  irrigation  last  year  cost 


$2.00  per  acre,  which  was  for  mainte- 
nance.  Walnuts  are  the  chief  crop. 
Experiment  Station  Itice  Varieties. 

Five  varieties  of  rice,  exceptionally 
heavy  yielders  of  good  quality  and 
early  maturity,  having  all  the  desir- 
able qualities  of  a  desirable  type  for 
California,  are  planted  this  year  at 
the  U.  S.  Rice  Experiment  Station  at 
Biggs.  If  they  turn  out  as  well  this 
season  as  they  have  in  the  past  few 
years,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
seed  will  be  put  into  private  acreages 
next  season.  One  or  two  of  these 
varieties  have  given  almost  certain 
promise  of  being  notably  better  than 
any  now  grown  commercially.  All  of 
them  are  the  product  of  continuous 


We   Manufacture  Levelera   for   Any   rower  From   6   Horses   to  a   75  H.  F.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 
■ 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  tine,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOD  Mil u  i, n 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS.  CAL. 


IBERTYBEETTOPPER 


BEETS  PULLED 
AND  TOPPED  IN 
ONE  OPERATION 


HE  Liberty  beet  topper  answers  a  long-felt  demand. 
It  is  simple  to  operate. 
By  test  it  tops  better  than  hand  topping. 
Is  efficient  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and  soil. 
Accurately  tops  high  and  low  beets  as  well  as  large  and  small 
ones  without  clogging. 

Attached  to  any  riding  beet  digger  or  lifter,  requires  no  extra 
horsepower. 

Can  also  be  attached  to  riding  cultivator  and  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  rows  topped  at  one  time. 

In  saving  more  than  a  ton  of  beets  per  acre  over  hand  topping, 
the  Liberty  Beet  Topper  pays  for  Itself  from  ap- 
proximately the  first  ten  acres  of  topping. 

Built  of  best  materials;  is  durable;  guaranteed 
against  defect. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  free  Booklet,  describ- 
ing fully  the  merits  of  the  Liberty  E>eet  Topper. 
A  card  today  will  bring  it. 

LIBERTY  BEET  TOPPER  CO. 

202  Dooly  Bldg.,       SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


selection  from  the  offspring  of  five 
heads  of  different  strains  of  Watari- 
bune,  planted  five  or  six  years  ago  by 
E.  L.  Adams,  who  until  about  a  year 
ago  had  charge  of  the  Station. 

Tomato  Blight  and  Beetles. 

Answering  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best 
protection  of  tomato  plants  from 
blight  and  beetles,  S.  W.  Foster  of  the 
General  Chemical  Co.  recommends 
that  when  the  first  signs  of  injury 
begin  to  show,  spray  the  plants  thor- 
oughly with  the  following: 
Bordeaux  mixture  paste,  16  pounds, 
Arsenate  of  lead  paste,  5  pounds, 
Water  to  make  100  gallons, 
repeating  this  application  in  10  days 
to  2  weeks.  If  beetles  are  persistent, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  even  a 
third  or  fourth  application.  In  the 
/  tomato  fields  of  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
and  some  other  Eastern  States,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  spray  regularly  ev- 
ery ten  days  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  set  in  the  field  until  the  first  fruit 
begins  to  ripen.  The  number  of  ap- 
plications necessary  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  infestation. 
In  case  the  correspondent  prefers  to 
make  his  own  Bordeaux  mixture,  it 
should  be  the  regular  5-5-50  formula 
and  arsenate  of  lead  added  as  directed. 
The  paste  Bordeaux  referred  to  in 
this  letter  is  our  own  product,  con- 
taining 15.3  per  cent  copper  hydrox- 
ide. 

Troduce  Inspection  Service. 

If  you  ship  fruit  or  vegetables  to 
eastern,  midwestern  or  southern  mar- 
kets and  any  shipment  is  rejected, 
you  may  call  on  the  Government  in- 
spector at  the  nearest  big  city  to  that 
market  by  wire  to  make  an  impartial 
investigation  and  give  you  a  certificate 
as  to  condition  of  the  produce.  This 
certificate  will  be  prima  facie  evidence 
in  any  court  if  you  have  to  resort  to 
law  to  get  a  settlement.  A  charge  of 
$1.50  will  be  made  for  less  than  half 
carload  shipments,  or  $2.50  per  car- 
load. The  same  service  is  open  to  any 
parties  financially  interested  in  the 
deal.  Addresses  of  inspection  offices 
are  as  follows  for  the  markets  named 
and  all  small  towns  nearby: 

Boston,  148  State  St.;  New  York.  204 
Franklin  St.;  Philadelphia.  308  Bourse  Bldg.; 
Baltimore,  411  Custom  House;  Washington. 
D.  C.  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets;  Pittsburgh. 
303  Kellerman  Bldg.;  Cleveland.  503  Erie 
Bldg.;  Buffalo,  232  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Cincinnati. 
209  Johnston  Bldg.;  Columbus.  303  Martlin 
Bldg.;  Detroit.  314  Hammond  Bldg.:  Indian- 
apolis. 1102  City  Trust  Bldg.:  St.  Louis,  413 
Old  Custom  House;  Chicago.  139  No.  Clarke 
St.;  Minneapolis,  302  Market  State  Bank 
Bldg.;  Des  Moines.  215  U.  S.  Court  House: 
Joplin,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  212  Railway  Ex- 
change Bldg.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Omaha.  436 
Keeline  Bldg.;  Denver,  308  Custom  House; 
Fort  Worth,  505  Moore  Bldg.;  Houston.  South- 
ern Pacific  Bldg.;  Memphis.  404  Exchange 
Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  314  Metropolitan  Bank 
Bldg.;  Atlanta.  405  Connally  Bldg.;  Jackson- 
ville, 911  Bisbee  Bldg. 

Grain  Instead  of  Foxtail  in  Alfalfa. 

From  a  recent  hay  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  we  extract 
the  significant  sentence,  "Consider- 
able first  cutting  alfalfa,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  foxtail  has  been  of- 
fered; but  as  this  commodity  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  dispose  of  unless  the 
prices  are  made  attractive,  dealers 
hesitate  to  buy."  A  highly  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  foxtail  in  such  a 
case  would  be  grain,  disked  or  har- 
rowed into  the  alfalfa  in  the  fall  and 


cut  when  the  alfalfa  is  right  regard- 
less of  maturity  of  the  grain.  One 
grower  recently  objected  to  grain  in 
alfalfa  because  it  would  compel  him 
to  hold  off  the  first  cutting  until  it 
was  too  mature  in  order  to  let  the 
grain  get  right  for  hay! 

Natomas  Crops  Increasing. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Natomas 
Lands  will  yield  about  $4,000,000  worth 
of  food  products  this  year.  This  is  a 
remarkable  increase  to  the  production- 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  in  May,  1914,  one  of  the  river 
steamers  pulled  the  dredger  "Vulcan" 
for  fourteen  miles  over  these  lands. 
The  productivity  of  these  lands  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  expenditure 
of  about  $7,000,000  in  the  reclamation, 
drainage  and  irrigation.  It  is  produc- 
ing wheat,  barley,  spinach,  peas,  and' 
peas  for  seed,  both  of  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  crops  of  beans.  In  1917- 
1918  about  10,000  acres  were  planted 
to  beans  of  various  kinds. 


Agricultural  Notes 


Large  quantities  of  peas  went  to 
waste  for  want  of  pickers  to  harvest 
the  crop  in  Alameda  county  this  year. 

Over  1500  acres  of  cotton,  mostly 
long-staple,  are  being  raised  in  the 
Corcoran  district  in  lots  of  2»  to  700 
acres. 

Fires  started  by  sparks  from  an  en- 
gine, destroyed  2000  acres  of  wheat, 
valued  at  $120,000,  on  the  Stanford 
ranch  near  Chico. 

"My  Baart  wheat  is  way  ahead  of 
Sonora  planted  under  the  same  con- 
ditions.   I  believe  it  is  the  coming' 
wheat  for  this  section,"  writes  Carol 
M.  Bertch  of  Tulare. 

California  has  latterly  been  ship- 
ping more  beans  than  any  other  pro- 
ducing section  in  the  country.  For 
the  past  few  weeks  shipments  have 
averaged  over  10  cars  a  day. 

Recent  word  from  Geo.  F.  Maddock 
stated  that  200,000  bags  of  the  surplus 
of  the  1918  bean  crop  in  California 
had  been  sold  in  New  York  to  the 
Federal  Export  Co.  at  a  figure  above 
ruling  prices. 

Moreing  Brothers,  who  are  farming 
22,000  acres  of  the  Natomas  Lands 
to  wheat,  state  that  they  expect  the 
greatest  crop  they  have  had  in  the 
four  years  that  these  lands  have 
been  farmed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  the  yield  of  winter 
wheat  will  exceed  900,000,000  bushels. 
A  fair  estimate  of  the  yield  of  spring 
wheat  approximates  300,000,000  bush- 
els. The  total  yield  of  wheat  this 
year  will  in  all  probability  exceed  the 
total  of  last  year  by  from  three  to 
four  hundred  millions  of  bushels. 

Major  J.  C.  Geiger,  head  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Research  Party,  following  a  prelim- 
inary survey  of  several  rice-growing 
districts  in  California,  says  it  can 
easily  be  said  that  rice  culture  is  not 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  California  and 
that  if  California  is  to  become  the 
greatest  rice  State  in  America,  it  must 
attend  to  its  methods  of  drainage  at 
once. 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cords  an  Hour  ? 

m 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer' 's friend.    I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  mmed 
uith  it,  and  it'*  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it.  " — Dan  Ross,  Corbett,  Oregon.  ^ 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  oulsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 
thecott!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
'f\.  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.    iVhen  not 

sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 
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International  Service 

HERE  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  motor  truck,  no 
matter  how  good  it  is,  when  some  part  requires  replacement 
or  adjustment.  When  that  time  comes,  the  necessary  part 
must  be  at  hand  —  the  f  right  part  and  without  loss  of  time.  Or 
the  man  to  make  the  adjustment  must  be  immediately  available. 
The  International  organization  is  unrivaled  in  this  respect. 

When  these  things  are  to  be  had,  that  is  service.  When  the 
motor  truck  performs  well,  that  *  too,  is  service. 

International  Motor  Trucks 


are  built  with  service  as  the  foundation.  These 
trucks  will  serve  you  well  because  they  are 
"  factory  built"  all  the  way  through  —  not  as- 
sembled— and  because  the  Company  that  makes 
them  has  at  stake  an  enviable  reputation  for 
building  high-grade  machinery — a  reputation 
which  has  endured  for  nearly  a  century  and 
which  is  bound  to  be  maintained. 

"Built  —  not  assembled."  That  statement 
carries  weight  with  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  motor  trucks.  It  means  that  every 
part  of  the  power  plant  is  designed  and  built 
to  work  smoothly  and  efficiently  with  every 


other  part.  In  the  International,  it  means  a 
simple,  powerful,  heavy-duty  engine  and  a  trans- 
mission and  internal  gear  rear  axle  that  converts 
the  power  of  the  engine  into  mileage  without 
waste  of  fuel  and  without  unnecessary  strain  and 
friction  losses.  These  are  the  units  on  our 
truck  that  you  will  want  to  become  familiar  with 
and  compare  with  the  same  units  on  other  trucks, 
because  they  are  responsible  for  its  perfor- 
mance. 

There  is  a  style  of  body  and  size  of  truck  to 
meet  practically  every  hauling  requirement 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


Motor  Truck  Sales  Department 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 


Harvester  Bldg. 


Chicago,  USA 


Branch  Haute* 
Distributor* 

and 
Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Riverside  Vegetable  Growers  Conference 


This  important  conference  of  Veg- 
etable Growers  of  California,  held  at 
Riverside  with  the  State  Fruit 
Growers,  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  nine  Western  States,  Hono- 
lulu and  New  Zealand,  and  by  C.  L. 
Marlatt,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Hor- 
ticultural Board.  One  of  its  greatest 
results  was  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  and  formulate 
uniform  regulations  for  all  the  signa- 
tory Western  States  for  potato  seed 
certification.  Long  hours  of  delibera- 
tion and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
these  experts  from  the  various  States 
and  from  our  own  State  of  California, 
resulted  in  a  report  embodying  the 
above  preamble  and  resolutions. 

George  P.  Weldon,  Deputy  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  E.  P. 
Taylor,  Director  of  Extension  and 
Acting  Dean  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, outlined  the  necessity  for  Uni- 
formity of  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
Potato  Seed  Certification.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  more  definite  these  stand- 
ards are  made,  the  quicker  they  are 
attained.  That  Irish  potatoes  have  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  unless  great 
care  is  taken  with  the  seed  stock.  Also 
a  number  of  diseases  are  carried  for- 
ward on  or  in  the  seed.  Dr.  Taylor 
then  gave  a  brief  resume  of  how  the 
matters  of  inspection  had  been 
brought  about  in  other  localities,  in- 
stancing Idaho,  whose  growers  of 
seed  stock  averaged  $1.45  per  cwt. 
above  the  State  average  for  table 
stock,  the  first  year  when  9,600  sacks 
were  certified. 

Potato  Seed  Improvement. 

Has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  shipments  of 
the  commercial  table  stock  of  pota- 
toes, says  Dr.  Taylor.  California  is  a 
great  potato-producing  State — ten  to 
twelve  thousand  carloads  being  pro- 
duced here  last  year.  The  recent  pass- 
ing of  the  new  seed  certification  bill 
in  this  State  made  it  desirable  that 
growers  and  officials  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  new  certifi- 
cation law  discuss  together  the  details 
which  must  govern  its  successful 
operation. 

Where  Certified  Seed  May  Be  Grown. 

Dr.  Taylor  then  went  on  to  outline 
the  best  sections  for  growing  high- 
class  seed  and  only  these  should  be 
encouraged  for  the  certified  article. 
The  most  satisfactory  seed  being 
grown  at  high  altitudes  or  northern 
latitudes,  or  in  coast  valleys  influ- 
enced by  ocean  breezes  at  low  alti- 
tudes. This  would  include  the  hill 
country  of  Placer  and  Eldorado  coun- 
ties and  the  Humboldt  Bay  region. 

Seed  Growing  a  Specialized  Industry. 

E.  R.  Bennett,  Field  Horticulturist 
of  Boise,  Idaho,  said  truly  that  seed- 
growing  is  a  specialized  industry.  He 
gave  interesting  examples  of  the 
growing  of  melons  and  onions  under 
varying  conditions  and  crosses,  and 
of  the  selection  and  improvement  of 
types.  He  also  showed  the  effect  that 
climate  had  on  certain  seeds  and  in- 
stanced a  consignment  of  cauliflower 
seed  which  "broke  up"  in  one  locality 
and  came  true  in  another.  He  said 
that  seed  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  the  plant  rather  than  from 
the  fruit  Aggeler  and  Musser,  seeds- 
men from  Los  Angeles,  who  were  both 
present,  recommend  the  practise  of 
trying  out  all  new  or  imported  seeds 
by  seedsmen  for  one  year  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  catalogue.  Then  it 
is  possible  to  be  reasonably  sure  of 
the  quality  and  character  of  the 
plants.  Los  Angeles,  which  district 
grows  such  large  quantities  of  let- 
tuce, depends  on  the  reliability  of  the 
seed  supplied  because  the  source  is 
known  and  tried. 

The  Value  of  "Truck." 

F.  B.  Reynard,  Manager  of  the  Veg- 
etable Growers'  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles, talked  of  new  grades  and  stand- 
ardization in  vegetables  under  the  new 
law,  and  how  they  would  affect  the 
industry  to  its  benefit.  Already  the 
value  of  California  Vegetables  shipped 
amounts  to  from  20  to  25  millions  of 
dollars  a  year— 25,000  to  40,000  car- 
loads a  year  are  shipped.    He  also 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

spoke  of  the  standard  containers  that 
had  been  adopted  to  suit  the  grades 
and  the  cars  the  commodities  were 
phipped  in — to  avoid  waste  of  space  or 
loose  pack.  There  had  been  a  joint 
conference  of  truck  growers  and  rail- 
road officials  in  this  matter  where  a 
decision  on  specifications  had  been 
reached — a  great  step. 

Inspection  Work  Beneficial. 

Hugh  Knight,  in  charge  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  spoke  of  the  onion 
growers'  experience  in  Coachella 
Valley.  An  inspection  system  had 
been  instituted  and  the  consequence 
was  that  growers  whose  stock  bore 
the  inspection  tag  made  $1  per  crate 
this  year  above  that  received  for  non- 
inspected  stock.  It  was  marketed 
through  the  California  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association. 

Fred  C.  Brosius,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Sacramento  county, 
spoke  of  the  tomato  inspection  work 


The  Vegetable  Growers  of  California,  at  their  conference  at  the  51st 
Horticultural  Convention  State  Horticultural  Commission  at  Riverside, 
Cah,  May  26-31,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

The  committee  appointed  by  you  for  the  formulation  of  a  system  of 
uniform  rules  and  regulations,  governing  the  official  certification  of  seed 
potatoes  in  the  Western  States,  hereby  submits  the  following  report  tot 
your  consideration: 

WHEREAS,  The  Irish  potato  is  one  of  the  great  food  crops  of  the 
country;  and, 

WHEBKAS,  The  yields  per  acre  are  materially  reduced  by  the  use 
of  poor  seed  stock;  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  work  of  improvement  of  seed  stock  through  official 
certification  in  the  different  Western  States  has  been  carried  on  without 
attempt  at  co-operation  between  the  certifying  authorities  of  the  several 
Western  States;  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  market  and  demand  for  certified  seed  potatoes  ex- 
tend over  this  entire  territory,  we,  the  committee,  believe  that  the  potato 
seed  industry  and  the  potato  Industry,  as  a  whole,  will  be  greatly  Im- 
proved bv  the  adoption  of  an  acceptable  uniform  system  of  certification 
of  seed  potatoes  in  the  Western  States. 


and  inspection  of  the  pack,  showing 
illuminating  colored  diagrams  of  a 
good  pack  and  a  poor  one.  Also,  bow 
uniformity  of  size  and  maturity  of 
fruit  has  been  improved  and  the  elim- 
ination of  wormy  and  otherwise  defec- 
tive fruit  has  been  brought  about. 
Why  ship  stuff  that  has  to  be  thrown 


out  The  standard  pack  contains  a 
facing  layer  of  30  tomatoes.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  top  layer  contained 
20  and  the  lower  from  40  to  60  fruits. 
He  had  some  packs  photographed 
from  the  bottom  and  from  the  top. 
The  high  standard  must  be  main- 
tained. 


Moline  System  of  Power  I&rming 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

By  using  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  implements, 
you  can  farm  more  land,  better,  easier  and  at  less  expense  than  you  ever  did 
before.  Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  making  more  money 
through  the  use  of  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  Imple- 
ments. Unsolicited  testimony  from  owners  is  the  best  proof  of  satisfactory 
performance.    Read  the  following  expressions  from  Moline  owners: 


"The  Moline-Universal  has  done  for  me  what  two  men  and 
twelve  horses  would  have  done  st  less  expense  than  orie  man  and 
six  horses."   Jesse  L.  Bonsall.  Scotia,  Nebr. 

"It  saved  me  the  price  of  seven  horses.  It  has  created  a  greater 
desire  for  (arming."    Arthur  Weis,  Reddick,  ill. 

"I  haveibeen  able  to  dispense  with  two 
men  and  some  hired  help  in  the  house  be- 
cause of  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 
Wm.  P.  Johnson,  Lovington,  III. 

"It  has  saved  me  hiring  one  man  and 
keeping  five  extra  horses."  Henry  Hilbert, 
Charlotte,  la. 

"Earned  me  $  1 .700  in  60  days  and  estab- 
lished me  in  a  good  paying  business.  C.  J. 
Hawley.  Seargent  Bluff,  la. 

"I  accomplished  about  three  times  as 
much  as  1  would  had  I  not  had  the  Moline- 
Universal.  For  me  to  go  back  to  horse 
power  would  be  the  same  as  doing  without 
my  automobile."  F.N.Miller.Marysville.Mo. 


"It  has  spoiled  me  because  1  de  not  care 
about  driving  horses  any  more."  S.  R. 
Moben.  Westphalia,  (Cans. 

"A  big  time  saver  and  makes  hard  work 
a  pleasure."   Millard  Belt,  Rockville,  Md. 

"It  has  accomplished  just  100  per  cent 
more  than  I  expected  it.  As  a  hill  climber 
there  is  no  equal.  O.  H.  Barkledge. Wash- 
ington, Mo. 

"1  can't  work  horses  anymore  as  I  do  my 
work  so  much  easier  with  the  Moline-Uni- 
versal."  Henry  Shatz,  Sheridan,  Ore. 

"During  my  ownership  of  the  MoGne- 
Universal  Tractor  my  farm  work  has  been 
made  more  pleasant  and  profitable.  5.  M. 
Pinckney.  College  Farm,  Orangeburg.  S.  C. 

"My  wife  and  I  have  farmed  this  year  b^ 
ourselves— something  we  never  did  before. 
H.  E.  HartzeU.  New  Weston,  Ohio. 

"It  has  saved  me  $600  in  labor  this  sea- 
son."  Ira  Brinkman.  Shades,  lnd. 


If  space  would  permit  we  could  fill  up  this  entire  paper  with 
letters  from  satisfied  owners  of  Moline-Universal  Tractor*,  write 
for  full  information  and  large  list  of  farmers  who  are  making 
more  money  with  less  hard  work  by  farming  the  Moline  way. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

"Moline  Service  Satufiet" 


~    ^1  THRE5HING 
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FERTILIZERS    ANT)  FERTILIZA- 
TION— HI. 


(Continued  from  page  863.) 
insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  potash 
in  the  minerals  already  contained  in 
the  soil,  hence,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  any  change,  from  a  chemical 
standpoint,  in  the  composition  of  the 
soil  solution,  which  is  the  nutrient 
medium  for  plants  in  a  soil  to  which 
a  ton  per  acre  of  "Nature's  Fertilizer" 
is  applied,  when  the  potassium  alone 
is  considered.  When  other  constiu- 
ents  of  the  soil  besides  potassium  are 
considered,  there  is  even  less  reason 
to  expect  any  effect  from  "Nature's 
Fertilizer,"  because,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phur which  the  rock  contains,  they 
are  so  resistant  to  change  by  the  sol- 
vent properties  of  soil  water  and  air, 
that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  any- 
thing but  extremely  weak  chemical 
agents. 

Why  Soluble  Potash  Is  Essential. 

The  reasons  to  which  I  have  above 
referred  for  the  great  difference  in  the 
effects  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  per 
acre  of  water-soluble  potash  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  per  acre  of 
almost  completely  insoluble  potash 
are  as  follows: 

First — The  amounts  per  acre  foot 
or  per  acre  three-foot  or  six-foot  of  a 
given  essential  plant  food  element  in 
a  soil  that  are  actually  dissolved  in 
the  soil  water  are  very  small,  so  small 
indeed  that  eighty  thousand  pounds 
per  acre  of  water-soluble  potash,  or 
for  that  matter  of  any  other  constitu- 
ent, when  added  to  a  soil,  constitutes 
a  very  large  part  of  the  total  water- 
soluble,  and,  hence,  in  one  sense, 
available  potassium  supply.  If,  there- 
fore, the  refractory  nature  of  the  soil 
minerals  in  the  hypothetical  soil  has 
made  impossible  the  saturation  of  the 
soil  water  with  respect  to  them,  an 
application  of  eighty  thousand  pounds 
of  soluble  potash  per  acre  on  which  a 
crop  is  to  be  grown  must  exert  a 
marked  effect  on  the  growth  of  that 
crop.  The  difference  between  the  sol- 
uble and  insoluble  potash,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  therefore  very  clear. 

Second — Important  as  the  foreging 
is,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
reason  why  soluble  as  against  insolu- 
ble potash  in  similar  quantity,  when 
applied  to  a  soil  whose  solution  is  de- 
ficient in  available  potassium  for  crop 
growth,  is  effective  while  the  insol- 
uble form  is  not.  One  of  the  other 
important  reasons  is  as  follows: 
Phenomena  of  Soil  Solution. 

When  a  soil  is  dissolved  in  water, 
it  dissociates  into  its  electrically 
active  components,  each  of  which  ex- 
erts a  considerable  effect  on  the  com- 
position, equilibrium  and  many  other 
features  of  the  solution  into  which  it 
is  introduced,  if  that  solution  should 
contain  more  than  one  soil. 

Thus,  we  may  in  this  instance  as- 
Slim'*    rrt**t    w-*a    «ro    intro(*nfll*»i»    r. ..  1  _ 


can  run  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson 

FARM 
Pump 
Engine 

without  any  trouble  and  without  any 
danger  to  himself.  It  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  easily  understood  and  so 
well  protected  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  get  hart.  It  will  make  him 
more  interested  and  contented  in  his 
work  on  the  farm,  and  at  the  same 
time  Rive  him  some  valuable  education. 
It  will  also  relieve  you  of 
all  worry  about  water  tor 
your  stock. 

The  Fuller  &  John  ton 
Farm  Pump  Engine  will 
pump  from  270  to  2450  K  al  lonn  of 
water  per  hour.  Needs  no  belts, 
braces  or  special  platform.  No 
extra,  to  buy — cooks  ready  to  net  up 
to  your  pump  and  .tart  rolns.  It  will 
also  operate  other  machine.  H'n(«/nr 
Catwo  No.  17  and  rtad  all  about  thi» 
vmarkabU  engine  and  the  remarkably 
low  pricoal  which  it  «  told. 

Write   for  free  descriptive  booklet  ammm 
and  name  of  near*st  dealer..  Address  the 
distributor. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

861-803  KOLSOM  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Also    distributors  of 

LEADER  WATER  SYSTEMS 
STAR  WINDMILLS 


phate  of  potash  in  material  which, 
prior  to  the  war,  was  one  of  our  high- 
grade  potash  fertilizers.  The  potas- 
sium sulphate,  which  is  in  the  soil  in 
question,  dissociates  into  its  electri- 
cally positive  element — potassium — 
and  its  electrically  negative  element — 
the  sulphate  iron,  as  so  called.  This 
occurs  only,  of  course,  in  the  presence 
of  water,  which  itself  dissociates  into 
hydrogen  and  hydroxol,  or  H  and  OH. 
The  H  combines  with  the  sulphate 
iron,  making  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate acid.  The  OH  combines  with 
the  K.  or  potassium,  to  make  a  weak 
base.  Both  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  hydrate  thus  produced  are 
very  much  more  active  solvents  than 
pure  water  or  than  soil  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  gas  and  salts 
in  considerable  quantity,  as  it  does. 
The  application  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phate, therefore,  to  a  field  soil  con- 
taining moisture,  results  not  only  in 
the  large  acreage  in  the  soil  water 
there  of  soluble  potassium,  but  in  the 
introduction  of  much  more  active  sol- 
vents than  the  soil  water  already  con- 
tains to  dissolve  not  only  more  potas- 
sium from  the  insoluble  soil  minerals, 
but  more  of  all  the  other  essential  ele- 
ments, including  phosphorus,  calcium 
and  magnesium.  This,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes another  very  important  reason 
why  insoluble  potash  may  make  a  big 
difference  in  crop  growth  on  a  given 
soil,  whereas  the  insolvent  form  would 
make  no  difference  whatever. 

Third — The  change  in  the  balance  of 
a  soil  solution,  which  is  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  a  soluble  salt  like 
potassium,  sulphate,  or  potassium 
chloride,  may  render  certain  elements 
available  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  available  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain above.  This  constitutes  a  third 
reason,  therefore,  why  soluble  potash 
may  be  of  striking  effect  when  the  in- 
soluble is  without  effect,  even  though 
the  two  are  applied  in  similar  quan- 
tity. 

Other  reasons  of  a  minor  nature 
might  be  added,  but  they  are  probably 
not  needed  here. 

Why  a  Ground  Rock  May  Re  Useless. 

From  all  of  the  considerations 
above  and  on  the  purely  field  experi- 
mental basis,  regarding  which  we 
have  had  accounts  in  the  statements 
made  at  the  hearing  on  "Nature's 
Fertilizer,"  I  can  see  no  positive  rea- 
son for  attributing  to  the  "Nature's 
Fertilizer"  any  value  whatever  in 
crop  production.  It  does  not  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  total  supply  of  the 
essential  elements  in  soils.  It  does 
not  affect  the  supply  of  soluble  ma- 
terials in  soils.  It  does  not,  in  any 
sense,  affect  the  availability  of  essen- 
tial materials  in  soils.  It  does  not,  as 
a  final  proof  in  experiments  carried 
on  by  those  who  know  something 
about  the  method  of  experiments, 
produce  any  visible  effects  on  the 
crop.  On  all  grounds,  therefore,  the- 
oretical and  practical  claims  which 
have  been  made  for  the  ground  rock 
in  question  are  absolutely  without 
basis,  and  should  not  receive  consid- 
eration.   

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

The  Livermore  Herald  of  May  17 
has  the  following  anent  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press:  "Frank  Honeywell,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  was 
in  the  valley  Wednesday  on  his  annual 
tour  of  the  state.  Mr.  Honeywell  de- 
sires absolute  accuracy  in  his  paper's 
statements  on  any  subject  and  to  in- 
sure this  he  makes  the  survey  in  per- 
son. It  has  aided  in  building  up  an 
enviable  reputation  for  that  sterling 
agricultural  paper,  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  real  authority  on  all  things 
agricultural." 


High  north  winds  are  responsible 
for  a  very  heavy  loss  in  almonds  and 
apricots  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodland. 

The  erection  of  a  big  fruit-drying 
plant  at  Ukiah  will  be  begun  at  once. 
Pears  will  be  the  principal  fruit  han- 
dled this  year  and  it  is  expected  that 
from  500  to  600  tons  of  fruit  will  be 
dried. 

J.  J.  Harrison  of  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  has  four  soft  shell  walnut  trees 
which  netted  him  $25  each  last  year. 
His  orchard  of  1000  bearing  trees  av- 
eraged 56  pounds  to  the  tree  and  net- 
ted him  clear  25  cents  a  pound.  The 
trees  are  20  years  old. 


Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 

The  logical  successor  to 
the  horse  and  mule 

MR.  F.  H.  JOHNSON  of  New  Augusta,  Ind.,  re- 
ports that  last  July  he  used  the  Cletrac  in  loading 
hay  and  got  in  the  crop  from  1 40  acres  at  the  rate  of 
about  35  tons  a  day.  "Besides  getting  the  hay  into  the 
bam  in  such  good  time,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "I  made  a 
substantial  saving  by  not  having  to  work  my  draft  stock 
on  this  hot,  horse-killing  job." 

Just  another  example  of  Cletrac  adaptability  and  ef- 
ficiency— just  another  case  of  doing  more  work  more. 
days  in  the  year  with  the  Cletrac 

The  Cletrac  tank-type  tractor  is  versatile  and  ex- 
tremely rugged. 

It  is  small  enough  to  be  used  economically  on  light 
jobs,  yet  powerful  i  ough  to  handle  the  majority  of  the 
so-called  heavy  woik  about  the  farm. 

It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps,  binds,  threshes,  hauls, 
cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  saws  wood,  and  does  practically 
all  the  work  done  by  animal  and  stationary  engine  power. 

It  is  the  logical  successor  to  the  horse  and  mule.  It  is 
more  efficient  and  does  not  only  more  work  but  better 
and  cheaper  work. 

The  tank-type  construction  of  the  Cletrac  enables  it 
to  operate  over  soft  ground  where  other  machines  would 
wallow  and  "dig  themselves  in" — an  invaluable  asset  in 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 

It  will  go  practically  anywhere — and  does  not  pack\ 
down  the  soil. 

Orders  are  being  filled  in  the  sequence  in  which  they 
are  received.  Place  your  order  now — in  time  for  Sum- 
mer work.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest 
Cletrac  dealer. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19079  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  producer  of  tank- 
type  tractors  in  the  world 


.■.r7^%*i^£J^r'•') 


Mr.  C.  F.  Ralaam,  Manager  of  the  Copa  De  Oro  Groves,  Exeter,  Calif., 
writes  under  date  of  May  24,  1919: 

"We  use  our  Cleveland  Tractor  principally  for  cultivation  and  fur- 
rowing out  in  our  orange  groves  at  Naranjo,  and  find  it  specially  handy 
where  we  have  short  turns  to  make,  or  complicated  vineyard  rows  to 
handle.  This  is  certainly  an  ideal  machine  for  the  forty-acre  man  to 
have,  as  he  can  do  all  his  work  with  this  machine,  without  the  need  of 
any  team  on  the  ranch." 

See  Nearest  "Cletrac"  Tank  Type  Tractor  Dealer.  Name  on  request. 


nil 


1628  SO.  FIGUEROA  ST., 


Distributors : 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles, 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles. 


TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
POSTSCRIPTS. 


Attachments  for  Fords  Absent 

Noticeable  by  their  total  absence 
from  the  Sacramento  Tractor  and  Im- 
plement Demonstration  were  all  the 
forms  of  tractor  attachments  for  Ford 
cars  which  have  generally  failed  mis- 
erably at  previous  demonstrations. 
The  writer  saw  one  of  these  hybrids 
at  work  in  a  vineyard  shortly  before 
the  demonstration.  One  man  was  try- 
ing to  keep  his  seat  and  steer  the  tor- 
tured brute  while  another  man  made 
a  bum  job  of  steering  a  single  walk- 
ing plow  that  was  being  pulled  by  it. 
If  a  tractor  means  anything  it  means 
faster  work  or  less  man  labor  for  the 
same  work  or  better  work.  In  all 
three  of  these  phases,  the  outfit  men- 
tioned was  making  a  conspicuous  neg- 
ative success.  It  was  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  expected  in  a 
lesser  degree  by  anyone  who  attempts 
it  on  most  kinds  of  farm  work.  And 
if  the  machine  is  any  good  for  the 
roads  it  certainly  will  not  be  so  much 
good  for  that  purpose  after  being 
abused  as  a  hybrid. 
Most  Complete  Tractor  Information. 

The  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
reference  book  on  specifications  of  all 
tractors  in  the  United  States  is  that 
just  issued  by  the  Farm  Implement 
News  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a  table 
of  specifications  for  214  different 
models  of  the  currently  made  tractors 
followed  by  nearly  100  pages  of  fur- 
ther information  about  each  one  along 
with  a  picture  of  each.  It  contains 
the  first  complete  tabulated  specifica- 
tions of  threshers  ever  compiled,  spe- 
cifications of  moldboard  and  disk 
tractor  plows,  silage  cutters,  hay 
balers,  large  feed  grinders,  corn  husk- 
ers,  corn  shellers.  A  number  of  arti- 
cles on  plow  hitches  and  adjustment 
of  plows,  setting  up  threshers,  binder 
and  mower  troubles,  ignition,  bear- 
ings, belts,  etc.,  add  greatly  to  its 
value.  There  are  208  pages  in  the 
booklet  which  sells  for  25  cents. 

States  to  Get  Government  Tracks. 

State  Highway  Departments  are  to 
receive  new  and  used  motor  trucks 
from  the  Federal  Government  free  of 
cost  except  for  loading  and  freight 
charges.  Over  half  of  these  20,000 
motor  vehicles,  valued  at  more  than 
$45,000,000,  have  never  been  used. 
They  will  be  apportioned  to  the  vari- 
ous States  for  use  solely  on  roads 
constructed  wholly  or  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral aid,  for  which  $200,000,000— addi- 
tional to  former  appropriations — was 
given  by  the  Post  Office  appropriation 
bill  which  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  trucks. 
Tire  Fillers  for  the  Unwary. 

The  writer  bought  a  "puncture- 
proof"  inner  tire  on  the  showing  made 
by  a  friend  that  it  healed  punctures 
made  by  a  nail,  due  to  some  sort  of 
liquid  filler  which  it  contained.  This 
filler  was  claimed  to  prevent  all  air 
seepage  so  the  tire  would  never  be- 
come soft.  Our  tires  proved  to  need 
pumping  about  as  frequently  as  any 
ef  the  others.  It  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  disassemble  our  pressure 
gauge  and  wash  it  with  gasoline  be- 
cause the  "filler"  stuck  it  so  it 
wouldn't  work  with  safety.  Then  one 
day  we  had  a  blowout  and  what  a 
mess!  The  casing  was  plastered  in- 
side with  slop.  We  got  it  all  over  our 
clothes "  and  over  all  the  clothes  we 
had  about  the  machine.  We  had  to 
wait  for  it  to  dry  off  before  putting 
another  tube  into  the  casing.  We  tried 
to  patch  the  blow-out  but  the  patch 
wouldn't  stick.  We  had  it  vulcanized 
and  then  the  critter  blew  to  smither- 
eens without  injuring  the  outer  cas- 
ing at  all.  The  friend  from  whom  we 
bought  it  offered  to  repay  the  cost,  but 
meanwhile  he  had  been  unable  to  even 
trade  his  filled  tubes  for  unfilled  ones 
made  by  the  same  parties. 
Addresses    of    International  Users 

Posted.  % 

A  striking  testimony  to  the  confi- 
dence the  International  Harvester  Co. 


has  in  its  tractors  was  the  big  sign- 
board posted  beside  their  Sacramento 
Tractor  Demonstration  headquarters, 
showing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
400  users  of  International  tractors 
located  in  Northern  California  and 
Western  Nevada.  This  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  everybody  to  answer  the 
question  which  everybody  wants  an- 
swered before  investing  in  a  tractor, 
"What  do  people  say  about  this  ma- 
chine after  using  it  on  their  own 
ranches  ?" 


PLANT  AND  CULTIVATE  12  ROWS 
AT  ONCE. 


Wholesale  planting  and  cultivating 
of  beans  and  beets  are  now  practiced 
in  Ventura  county  with  Yuba  trac- 
tors, over  100  of  which  are  in  this 
sort  of  work.  With  horses  planting 
four  rows  at  a  time,  there  is  always 
some  variation  in  the  width  of  the 
space  between  each  set  of  four  rows, 
due  to  the  horses  weaving  back  and 
forth.  But  with  a  12-20  tractor  pull- 
ing three  four-row  planters  at  once, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  sight  to  a  stake 
at  the  other  side  of  the  field  and  run 
truly  straight  rows.  Then  twelve 
rows  are  cultivated  at  each  trip  with- 
out cutting  out  any  more  plants  than 
the  writer  used  to  in  the  cornfields 
cultivating  one  row  at  a  time  with 
two  horses. 


ADDITIONAL  ELECTRIC  CHARGES. 


A  10  per  cent  surcharge  to  its  elec- 
tric power  bills  has  been  granted  to 
the  Northern  California  Power  Co. 
for  the  districts  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  in  which  it  operates  except  in 
those  parts  of  Butte  and  Colusa  Coun- 
ties where  it  competes  with  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Company.  It  is 
figured  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
that  with  the  10  per  cent  increase  in 
its  revenue  this  company  will  make 
7.02  per  cent  dividend  payable  on  its 
capital  as  figured  on  the  average  for 
the  past  three  years.  On  the  basis  of 
its  estimated  revenue  for  1918  the 
surcharge  will  permit  a  return  of  6.63 
per  cent  on  the  present  capital  of  $8,- 
116,007. 


POWER  NOTES. 


About  20,000  motor  trucks  were  reg- 
istered by  the  California  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Department  in  1918. 

Hession  tractors  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  Imperial  and  San  Diego  coun- 
ties by  J.  R.  N.  Levens,  who  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  identified  with 
the  automobile  business  in  San  Diego. 

"The  Story  of  the  Cleveland  Trac- 
tor" is  a  booklet  advertised  by  Smith 
Bros,  of  Los  Angeles  in  one  March 
issue  to  be  sent  free  to  all  who  might 
ask.  Requests  exhausted  not  only 
their  own  stock  of  booklets  but  also 
that  of  the  Cleveland  District  agent, 
and  additional  requests  were  made  of 
many  local  agents.  It  pays  to  adver- 
tise. 


"Through  your  enterprise  we 
learned  of  Harding  grass,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Ken- 
nedy, we  already  have  made  a  start 
with  this  wonderful  plant,"  writes 
Claude  D.  Smith,  proprietor  of  Edge- 
water  Farm,  Myrtle  Creek,  Ore.  "While 
we  try  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
this  favor,  it  is  not  our  only  reason 
for  renewing.  Complete  market  re- 
ports, up-to-the-minute  information 
on  growing  crops,  authoritative  an- 
swers to  questions,  as  well  as  timely 
articles  on  all  branches  of  farming — 
all  help  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
Then,  too,  it  is  a  stimulus  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  minds  on  your  staff. 
We  have  eight  farm  papers  coming 
here,  but  yours  fills  a  niche  of  its 
own."  Thanks,  friend  Smith.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  such  appreciative 
readers  as  you. 


"We  subscribed  for  the  Rural  Press 
about  a  month  after  we  became 
farmers,  and  believe  me,  it's  some  pa- 
per."— Mrs.  G,  V.  Storms,  Winchester. 


A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 

oil. 

Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons 
to  control  excess 
oil.  with  McQuay- 
Norris  \iwSo°> 
Piston  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


Turn  Waste  Into  Power 

A  motor  with  poor  piston  rings  is  like  a 

steaming  teakettle — it  lets  power  escape  unused.  A 

loss  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Stop  this  drain  —  convert  your  waste  into  power. 
Install  a  fuU  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


ncrease 


Power —  Decrease  Carbon 
Save  Gas 

The  rings  with  a  record  of  eight  years  successful 
performance  behind  them.  Power  producers  becaus* 
they  create  uniform  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
wall,  leaving  no  place  for  the  power  to  slip  past. 
Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay-Norris 
\t»^ooy  Piston  Rings  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in  over  300  dis- 
tributing points  carry  complete  stocks  of  standard 
sizes  and  over-sizes,  backed  by  a  factory  stock  of 
3,000  unusual  sizes.  The  rings  are  ready,  awaiting 
your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation.  , 

Q 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2838  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


COLDEN.GATE  WEED  CUTTER 
Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Son 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts  seven 
feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds.  Cut 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steel 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  con- 
tains letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  SIGURD,  Manufacturer 
Capital  Ave.  and  MeKee  Road,    San  Jose,  Csd 
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PUMPEVG  FOB  RICE  PATS. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  were 
told  by  a  good  authority  that  rice  Irri- 
gation from  pumps  would  not  pay. 
That  is  true  where  water  must  be 
lifted  from  excessive  depths,  but  by 
proper  management,  it  pays  big,  as 
experienced  by  many  extensive 
ranchers.  It  was  several  years  ago 
that  we  visited  L.  H.  Twede's  ranch 
in  Glenn  county  and  found  him  put- 
ting down  a  well  for  rice  irrigation. 
He  was  also  wise  enough  to  put  a 
reservoir  by  it.  We  called  on  Mr. 
Twede  last  month  and  asked  him  how 
pump  irrigation  works.  We  found 
that  he  had  put  down  several  addi- 
tional wells  and  enlarged  his  rice 
acreage  to  300  under  the  pumps  and 
214  under  the  canal. 

"But,"  said  he,  "with  well  water  you 
must  have  a  reservoir  so  it  will  warm 
up  before  turning  it  onto  the  rice. 
More  than  that,  my  first  reservoir  was 
six  feet  deep  and  my  last  one  is  only 
two  feet  deep.  Water  does  not  warm 
up  fast  enough  in  the  deeper  reser- 
voirs, and  the  first  few  checks  that 
receive  water  from  them  are  held  back 
and  kept  green  too  long. 

Cost  of  Pumping  for  Eice. 

His  neighbors,  Christensen  &  Bur- 
mester,  are  irrigating  500  acres  by 
pumps,  with  a  28-foot  lift  to  the  sur- 
face at  a  cost  of  $6  per  acre  for  elec- 
tricity. This  involves  the  use  of  about 
450  gallons  per  minute  for  each  40 
acres  throughout  the  growing  season 
while  the  crop  is  flooded.  Ranches 
with  level  fields  and  hardpan  near  the 
surface  sometimes  require  less. 

The  Minor  ranch,  which  is  head- 
quarters for  Christensen  &  Burmester, 
lies  on  a  ridge  extending  north  and 
south  almost  the  full  length  of  Glenn 
county  and  sloping  gradually  down- 
ward, both  toward  the  river  and 
toward  the  western  hills.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  20  to  45  per  cent  sediment 
and  underlaid  by  clay  at  varying 
depths.  Such  a  description  applies 
in  a  general  way  to  a  large  part  of  the 
rice  land  in  Glenn  and  Colusa  coun- 
ties, but  not  to  all. 

The  water  lift  varies  greatly,  being 
40  feet  on  the  Central  Forest  ranch, 
including  300  acres  of  rice  also  be- 
ing grown  by  these  partners  not  far 
away.  On  another  ranch  which  they 
hoped  to  use  for  rice  in  northern  Co- 
lusa county,  they  put  down  two  wells, 
422  and  522  feet  respectively,  without 
striking  any  water,  though  1%  miles 
west  of  that  place  there  are  good 
wells  70  feet  deep.  Thus,  the  only 
way  to  figure  the  cost  of  pumping  for 
rice  is  to  find  out  how  much  water 
will  be  needed  for  the  particular  soil 
conditions,  and  how  great  a  lift  will 
be  required  as  well  as  the  depth  re- 
quired to  bore  for  an  adequate  supply. 


A  PRUNE  MAN'S  PESSIMISM  AND 
PUGNACITY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
The  writer  was  talking  with  a  man 
over  in  the  River  last  week  who  had 
sent  off  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  Ele- 
phant grass.  The  little  sets  were 
planted  and  each  plant  was  carefully 
protected  against  chickens  with  fruit 
boxes.  Our  friend  explained  that  each 
plant  would  reproduce  1500  plantlings 
and  that  by  selling  them  out  at  a  dol- 
lar a  dozen — but  we  interrupted  him 
and  said,  "You  haven't  been  over- 
flowed this  year;  you  used  to  live  in 
dread  of  those  floods."  "True,"  he  said, 
"but  my  ranch  has  never  been  washed 
away  yet  and  now  I  am  getting  to  an 
age  when  I  am  beginning  to  expe- 
rience a  dread  of  'fire'  " — and  we  were 
led  reflectively  down  to  estimate  the 
prune  crop  where  we  rely  on  our  judg- 
ment to  win  us  a  new  hat  each  year. 
We  looked  over  the  crop  and  suggest- 
«d  that  he  would  be  riding  in  a  new 
"Pierce-Arrow"  next  fall.  "Nothing 
like  that,"  he  said,  "though  I  may  be 
riding  in  a  hearse!"  Now  what  can 
you  do  with  a  man  like  that?  To  gei 
even,  we  cheered  him  up  by  pointing 
out  that  though  he  had  a  good  set  of 
fruit — enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  for  another  year,  yet  many 
of  his  trees  were  badly  chewed  by 
thrips  larvae — to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  affect  next  year's  crop.  That 
will  keep  him  busy  for  a  week.  We 
left  him  as  happy  as  a  lark.  He  had 
something  to  fight. 


High  Tension  —Aayc  stood the  Test  of  Time 
MAGNETOS  on  TRACTORS 


Back  in  the  early  days  when  big  tractors  pulling  large 
gangs  of  plows  first  broke  prairie  soil  and  the  tractor 
manufacturers  yearly  took  part  in  competitive  plowing 
contests,  two  tractor  manufacturers  adopted  K-W  Mag- 
netos as  standard  equipment.  Then  year  after  year  oth- 
er manufacturers,  recognizing  the  importance  of  "Re- 
liable" ignition  came  to  K-W  for  Magnetos. 

These  K-W  Magnetos  have  stood  the  gaff  of  tractor 
service  in  every  state  in  the  union  and  in  fifty-seven 
foreign  countries.  They  have  done  their  work  year 
after  year  in  all  climates  from  torrid  Africa  to  frigid 
Russia.  They  have  worked  in  rain  storms,  snow  storms 
and  sand  storms.  They  have  made  good  in  every  draw- 
bar and  belt  service  under  every  conceivable  working 
condition.  Because  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
they* are  recognized  today  as  the  standard  magneto  for 
tractors  the  world  over. 

The  K-W  Magneto  has  been  developed  by  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  tractor  development  and  an  ac- 


curate knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  a 
tractor  must  operate.  It  owes  its  reliability  to  the 
patented  K-W  construction  and  the  fact  that  K-W 
Magnetos  have  always  been  made  up  to  a  quality  and 
never  down  to  a  price. 

K-W  "Inductor"  design  eliminates  all  internal 
sparking  and  trouble  due  to  sliding  contacts  and  poor 
connections,  because  in  K-W  construction  all  internal 
connections  are  permanent.  There  are  no  moving 
wires,  revolving  windings,  troublesome  commutators 
and  brushes,  current  collector  rings,  etc. 

And  K-W  Magnetos  are  just  as  efficient  as  they  are 
reliable — they  cut  fuel  bills  to  the  bone.  Make  sure 
the  tractor  you  buy  is  K-W  equipped.  Look  for  the 
K-W  trade  mark — the  symbol  of  Reliability.  Write 
for  a  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 


2889  CHESTER  AVE 


fifinffi-W)lGNITION  CO 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  U.S.A. 


ft  JV  MAC 


L  'Tp'tlCl  AM    Fire  Aittf  Kind  of  Fuel 
L  IririfX and  Get  Maximum  Power 
Wn|  It  T 113  Out  of  Evert/  Drop  Used 


Don't  Waste  Water— You  Can't  Afford  To 

Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  It.  No  levelling1, 
no  ditching.  No  grading  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE — four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam. 
Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  Irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete 
line  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 


W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc., 
SURFACE 


8th  and  Irwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 


I80*o  4S00 

GALLOMX 
P«  MINUTE 


1AYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRI FUG AL 

RUMPS 

-dive  most  dependable 
Service 
-over  6000  in  use 

La/ne  £  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
LarArtgeler 
*Cal. 

ft,  . 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  NO 25 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  fs-peciaf/yfhr  California  Conditions'\\ 


Past  the  Experimental  Staie 
Eleven  different  modete.vvtrn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  fVioe  from 
4190.  to  *21 75. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 


■  Guara 

*  Ask! 
Write  1 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by  The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications,  Prices  Etc 


KofflARNOTT  &CO 

HrJ.r"-\JI  BEAM  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

l^-—"^!  112  H18  So.  Los  Angeles ^SUps  Anftetes^ 
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And  the  Greatest  of  These  Is  Marketing 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Prem  by  R.  H.  Whltten.) 


A  mother  was  putting  her  child  to 
bed.  "If  you  will  be  real  quiet,"  she 
said,  "I  will  tell  you  the  story  about 
the  prince  who  killed  a  dragon  and 
rescued  a  beautiful  princess." 

"Oh,  mother."  protested  the  child, 
"that  story  is  out  of  date.  Tell  me 
the  story  of  the  hero  who  killed  the 
profiteer  and  saved  the  producer." 

How  we  wish  that  we  could  tell 
such  a  story!  How  we  wish  that  it 
was  within  our  power  to  outline  a 
plan  which  would  solve  the  problem 
of  marketing  livestock!  It  has  been 
predicted  that  California  will  become 
a  beef  cattle  paradise  during  the  next 
decade,  but  wha-da-ya  mean  by  para- 
dise, anyway?  Our  friend  Noah  Web- 
ster defines  it  as  "a  place  of  bliss." 
We  admit  that  California  is  a  place  of 
bliss  for  cattle,  but  it  is  more  of  a 
place  of  blister  for  the  owner  of  those 
cattle,  and  it  will  not  become  a  para- 
dise for  all  concerned  until  the  mar- 
ket is  stabilized  and  reasonable 
profits  are  assured  the  cattlemen. 

Conditions  governing  the  marketing 
of  livestock  in  this  state  are  so  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory  that  it  is  high 
time  for  practical  and  efficient  action 
by  producers  and  others  vitally  in- 
terested, to  alleviate  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  and  put  the  industry  on  a 
stable  basis. 

Before  attempting  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  it  is  always  wise  to  diagnose 
the  case,  so  let  us  see  what  the  causes 
are  that  contribute  to  the  instability 
of  the  livestock  market.   We  have  not 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Do;  Medicines 


book  on 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Milled  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author  * 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


heard  anyone  put  the  matter  in  better 
form  than  Owen  B.  Duffy,  of  the  Napa 
State  Hospital.  Mr.  Duffy  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  marketing  committee  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association, 
and  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation.  He  finds  eight  contribut- 
ing causes,  as  follows: 

Control    of    Markets    by  Large 
Operators. 

The  recent  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  the  meat- 
j  packing  industry  has  brought  forth 
I  data  tending  to  prove  that  a  combina- 
1  tion  of  the  larger  packers  exists;  and 
that  by  a  system  of  exchanging  con- 
fidential information,  non-competitive 
purchases  of  livestock,  and  a  general 
understanding  among  themselves  re- 
garding the  more  intricate  phases  of 
the  packing  business,  they  so  regulate 
the  industry  that  the  consumer  must 
pay  an  unreasonable  price  for  dressed 
beef,  while  the  livestock  producer  is 
allowed  just  enough  to  keep  him  in 
the  business.  It  is  apparent  that  if  a 
combination  should  exist  among  the 
interests  purchasing  as  much  as  75 
per  cent  of  all  livestock  offered  in 
any  certain  market,  the  non-competi- 
tive buying  would  automatically  elim- 
inate competition  in  the  sale  of 
dressed  beef.  When  a  number  of 
buyers  are  purchasing  under  an  agree- 
ment to  take  only  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  day's  offerings,  the  lowest 
price  soon  becomes  the  prevailing 
one,  instead  of  prices  being  controlled 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  numbers  of 
buyers  were  trading  on  the  merits  of 
the  stock  offered. 

Ownership  or  control  of  stockyards 
would  give  a  combination  of  buyers 
an  unfair  advantage  over  shippers 
who  reshipped  to  other  markets,  by 
giving  the  yard  owners  access  to  rec- 
ords of  destination  of  reshipped  stock 
for  purposes  of  wiring  information  to 
the  agents  of  the  combination  at  the 
new  destination,  with  data  on  previ- 
ous offerings,  etc. 

Poor  Stock  Offered. 

Poor  grades  of  stock  offered  by 
many  producers  contribute  to  the  un- 
stability  of  the  general  markets.  Half- 
fat  steers,  grass  cattle  and  cows, 
dumped  Indiscriminately  on  a  market, 
will  threaten  its  equilibrium  and  re- 
quire many  shipments  of  good  or 
prime  cattle  to  absorb  the  poor  stuff. 

Graded  stock  shipped  to  markets 
when  that  particular  grade  is  in  de- 
mand, will  repay  the  trouble  and  care 
required  in  grading  many  times  over, 
both  in  increased  returns  and  in  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  shipper. 

Too  Narrow  Margin  between  Cows 
and  Steers. 
The  margin  between  offerings  for 
live  steers  and  cows  is  the  cause  of 
great  variations  of  opinion  among 
stockmen,  but  a  study  of  live  prices 


Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.   And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install. 

AMERICAN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim— it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write  for  Catalog  C-l 

— which  Illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 


— Horizontal  Pomps 
—Vertical  Tumps 
—Deep   Well  Beads 
— Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Direct-connected 

Motor  and  Pump 
—Motors 
— Gas  Engines 
— Oil  Engines 


70-72  Fremont  Ht. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


430  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


LAURAMEKA, 

The  queen  of  the  Holsteln  herd  at  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto.  As  a  4-year-old  shr 
PHtabllshed  a  State  record  of  33.01  lbs.  butter  In  7  days,  140.13  lbs.  In  30  days,  and  27.1 
lbs.  from  0,400  lbs.  milk  In  HO  days.  She  now  completes  a  year's  test  with  1,326.58 
lbs.  butter  and  20,800  lbs.  milk  to  her  credit,  being  the  28th  cow  of  the  breed  to  produce 
over  1,000  lbs.  fat  In  a  year.  For  combined  milk  and  butter  production  she  Is  exceeded 
by  very  few  cows  In  the  United  States. 


and  a  comparison  of  the  percentage 
of  edible  meat  from  steer  and  cow 
carcasses,  the  great  superiority  of 
steers  to  cows  when  dressed,  and  the 
difference  in  wholesale  dressed  meat 
prices  of  steer  and  cow  carcasses,  will 
show  that  steers  are  quoted  too  low 
when  compared  with  unspayed  cows. 
These  differences,  however,  have 
largely  disappeared  by  the  time  the 
carcasses  have  passed  over  the  block 
of  the  retail  butcher. 

Dearth  of  Market  Information. 

With  few  exceptions,  shippers  have 
little  or  no  reliable  market  informa- 
tion when  consigning  stock  to  distant 
markets  or  selling  locally  to  buyers. 
An  agency  furnishing  full  data  as  to 
grade,  demand,  and  probable  prices  at 
different  points,  would  eliminate  much 
uncertainty  and  disappointment. 
Unreliability  of  Information. 

Such  marketing  information  as  is 
available  is  unsatisfactory  and  often 
misleading,  on  account  of  lack  of  in- 
formation or  experience  on  the  part 
of  those  putting  it  out,  or  because 
market  publications  are  controlled  or 
subsidized  by  interests  having  control 
of  prices  in  view.  Quotations  in  the 
daily  press  are  worse  than  useless,  as 
a  rule,  being  very  often  absolutely 
misleading,  due  to  one  or  more  of  the 
above  reasons  as  well  as  others  of  a 
less  pernicious  type. 

Prices  Not  According  to  Merits. 

The  inability  of  producers  to  sell 
their  offerings  on  their  merits  causes 
more  dissatisfaction  than  all  other 
marketing  problems  combined.  Grades 
of  cattle  for  which  there  is  a  brisk 
demand  at  certain  seasons  may  prove 
a  drug  on  the  market  at  other  times. 
Prime  light  steers  offered  on  a  market 
buying  for  hotel  or  steamship  trade 
will  oftimes  encounter  discrimination 
in  favor  of  rougher  cattle  more  nearly 
approaching  the  weights  demanded; 
while  at  another  time  1500  to  1600 
pound  steers  arriving  on  a  market 
purchasing  stock  for  export,  with  a 
foreign  demand  for  550  pound  car- 
casses, will  find  slow  sale  unless  very 
desirable.  In  either  of  the  cases  cited 
the  shipments  would  not  be  sold  on 
their  merits,  but  would  be  victims  of 
temporary  market  demands. 

This  form  of  mild  discrimination  is 
disappointing  enough,  but  the  many 
known  instances  of  combinations  of 
heavy  buyers  "making  the  market," 
causing  shipments  to  sell  one  to  two 
cents  below  the  price  merited  by  the 
grade  and  finish  of  the  stock,  are  the 
real  causes  of  producers  lacking  con- 
fidence in  distant  markets. 

Reluctance  of  Bankers. 

Difficulties  in  financing  livestock 
operations  are  met  by  cattlemen  who 
find  it  necessary  to  borrow  money  in 
order  to  continue  breeding  operations, 
as  bankers  will  not  advance  money 
for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
a  grower  to  raise  his  own  cattle,  but 
will  readily  advance  funds  to  feeders 
for  the  short  time  required  to  turn 
stock  to  market  from  the  feed  lot 

While  tight  money  is  primarily  a 
production  problem,  the  results  are 
reflected  at  the  marketing  end  in  vari- 
ous ways,  very  often  being  the  cause 
of  many  poor  grades  of  cattle  reach- 


ing the  market  at  a  time  when  very 
little  such  stock  will  cause  a  break. 
Absence  of  Marketing  Facilities. 

Difficulties  encountered  by  buyers 
and  shippers  in  getting  in  touch  with 
each  other  is  a  constant  source  of  in- 
convenience, as  well  as  a  large  item  of 
expense,  that  should  be  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible  in  cattle  deals.  If. 
when  a  buyer  is  in  the  market  for  a 
certain  number  of  head  of  a  particular 
grade  of  stock,  he  could  have  an  idea 
of  where  to  locate  them,  he  would  he 
saved  much  time  and  money. 

Dearth  of  stockyards  wherein  ship- 
ments can  be  gathered  and  cared  for 
tends  to  make  cattle  buying  and  ship- 
ping a  haphazard  operation. 

Improvements  in  care  and  transpor- 
tation services  are  badly  needed.  Poor 
cars,  improperly  sanded,  unsanitary 
pens  and  troughs  at  unloading  points, 
difficulty  of  approach  to  loading  pens, 
rough  handling  of  cars  in  transit,  de- 
lays and  poor  routing  of  shipments- 
all  these  are  sources  of  worry  and  ex- 
pense to  shippers,  and  they  should  re- 
ceive serious  consideration. 

What  Is  the  Remedy? 

Shivering  shades  of  polecats — some 
diagnosis!  Strong  statements,  but 
straight  facts.  Daisy  reasons,  and 
they  put  a  fellow  in  a  daze.  They  al- 
most make  him  feel  that  the  beef 
cattle  industry  is  headed  for  destruc- 
tion on  the  high-speed  clutch.  Bui 
that's  a  pessimistic  way  of  looking  at 
the  situation.  As  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch  says,  "There  ain't  no 
hole  so  deep  that  somebody  can't  pull 
you  out,"  and  we  believe  that  there  is 
no  problem  connected  with  the  mar- 
keting situation  that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily solved. 

What's  the  solution?  Frankly,  we 
don't  know  right  now.  Even  if  the 
situation  is  simply  awful,  the  solution 
is  not  so  awfully  simple.  Perhaps  no 
one  man  can  solve  the  entire  problem. 
But  a  suggestion  from  one  person  may 
fit  in  with  an  idea  from  someone  else, 
and  these  may  dovetail  right  in  with 
a  plan  from  a  third  person.  So  we 
want  to  hear  from  all  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested.  Besides  diagnos- 
ing the  situation,  Mr.  Duffy  has  sug- 
gested remedies.  We  shall  publish 
his  ideas  next  week,  and  we  want  to 
follow  them  with  suggestions  from 
others. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    LITE  STOCK 
SHOW. 


That  a  great  live  stock  show  may 
be  held  at  San  Francisco  this  fall 
now  seems  in  the  way  of  fulfillment. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President  W. 
T.  Sesnon,  a  number  of  public-spirited 
business  men  as  well  as  cattle 
breeders,  have  been  busy  for  several 
months  planning  out  the  work  and 
raising  a  guarantee  fund  in  excess  of 
$50,000.00.  Dates  claimed  for  the 
show  are  from  November  1  to  8,  a 
good  location  has  practically  been  se- 
cured, and  the  manager  will  soon  be 
announced.  Eastern  breed  associa- 
tions have  already  agreed  to  offer  lib- 
eral cash  premiums  in  addition  to  the 
local  list  of  prizes  offered.  All  kinds 
of  live  stock  will  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  premium  list. 
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REMCO 

PipcTanks  and  Silos 

Made  in  California 
of  California  Redwood 


CARRY  in  stock  all  sizes  of  Remco  Tanks  from 
500  gallons  to  1 0,000  gallons,  and  will  ship  in- 
side 24  hours  from  receipt  of  your  order.    These  Remco 
Tanks  are  made  from  clear,  air  dried  Redwood  and  every 
one  guaranteed. 

With  our  tank  we  will  furnish  you,  without  charge, 
complete  instructions  for  its  erection  and  blue  prints  of  the 
proper  tower  or  foundation. 

We  will  ship  you  any  size  Remco  pipe  from  two 
inches  in  diameter  up  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  for  any 
pressure  up  to  500  feet,  in  four  days  from  your  request, 
and  we  will  guarantee  it  for  an  overload. 

We  carry  the  famous  Remco  Silos  in  stock  and  will 
ship  you  any  standard  size  inside  one  day  from  receipt  of 
your  order. 


REDWOOD  FOR  DURABILITY 
REMCO  FOR  MECHANICAL  PERFECTION 


Redwood  Manufacturers  Company 

1  608  Hobart  Bldg.  San  Francisco 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


McCune  Adds  a  Giant  Bnster. 

H.  D.  McCune  of  Lemoore  recently 
received  an  October  boar  of  the  Gi- 
ant Buster  strain  from  the  L.  H. 
Glover  herd  at  Grand  View,  Mo.  He 
promises  to  create  a  sensation  here 
on  the  coast,  and  Mr.  McCune  expects 
to  get  some  great  pigs  by  crossing 
him  on  Kings  Massive  Orange  gilts. 

Mr.  McCune's  son  also  received  a  fine 
eastern  gilt  of  the  Giant  Buster  blood 
lines,  bred  to  Surprise  Prospect,  the 
sire  of  Col.  Jack.  She  certainly  ought 
to  farrow  a  great  litter.  Mr.  McCune's 
daughter,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Le- 
moore High  School  Pig  Club,  has  2 
gilts  that  she  has  been  feeding  for  the 
competition,  and  from  all  appearances 
they  will  be  very  near  the  top.  Thus 
all  the  McCune  family  are  pulling  to- 
gether in  making  a  success  of  the 
breeding  of  topnotch  Poland-Chinas, 
and  it  is  a  mighty  good  plan.  One  in  a 
family  alone  may  succeed,  but  when 
all  work  hand-in-hand  to  reach  the 
same  goal  they  are  pretty  certain  to 
get  there. 

Orphan  Pigs  Successfully  Raised. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Myers  of  Riverdale  thinks 
she  has  discovered  the  secret  of  rais- 
ing orphan  pigs.  One  of  their  regis- 
tered Poland-China  sows  died  when 
her  litter  of  eight  pigs  was  two  days 
old.  Mrs.  Myers  was  told  by  a  prom- 
inent breeder  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  raise  the  little  fellows.  She 
first  tried  to  feed  them  with  a  nurs- 
ing bottle,  but  with  no  success.  Then 
she  made  a  mixture  of  2  tablespoons 
of  new  milk,  1  tablespoon  of  warm 
water,  and  %  teaspoon  of  sugar,  plac- 
ing it  in  a  teacup  and  teaching  the 
pigs  to  drink  without  trouble.  The 
above  amount  was  fed  to  each  pig 
every  two  hours,  day  and  night,  for 
the  first  week;  after  this  every  three 
hours,  day  and  night,  for  two  weeks 
longer;  then  night  feeding  was  dis- 
continued. At  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks  the  sugar  was  omitted  and  the 
mixture  was  gradually  made  richer  in 
milk,  and  finally  discontinued  alto- 
gether. 

In  the  beginning  the  pigs  were  kept 
in  a  pen  and  at  feeding  time  each  one 
was  taken  out  and  fed  individually. 
After  three  weeks  all  were  fed  to- 
gether, and  had  the  run  of  a  little 
alfalfa  patch,  and  rolled  barley  placed 
where  they  could  get  it  when  wanted. 
While  the  amount  of  the  mixture  ap- 
portioned each  pig  at  the  start  was 
more  than  they  should  receive,  allow- 
ance had  to  be  made  for  waste  in 
various  ways.  No  pigs  were  lost,  and 
at  weaning  time,  in  growth  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  they  were  the  equal 
of  those  raised  on  the  sows.  No 
trouble  was  experienced  in  teaching 
the  little  fellows  to  drink,  but  Mrs. 
Myers  thinks  they  were  ravenously 
hungry  when  she  started  feeding 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  have  an  excel- 
lent herd  of  Poland-Chinas  started 
and  are  taking  first-class  care  of  them. 
Their  new  herd  sire,  President  Jr., 
was  thought  good  enough  by  that 
great  breeder  of  Poland-Chinas,  John 
M.  Bernstein,  to  name  him  after  the 
young  fellow's  sire,  President — the 
only  one  ever  so  named.  Their  herd 
is  very  uniform  and  of  the  big-bone 
type. 

High-Record  Holstelns  at  Higdon's. 

"Ends  the  quest  for  the  best,"  is 
the  slogan  used  to  advertise  a  popu- 
lar brand  of  California  butter.  W.  J. 
Higdon,  proprietor  of  the  Tulare  Hol- 
stein  Farm,  ended  his  quest  for  the 
best  breed  of  dairy  cattle  about  four 
years  ago,  when  after  ten  years  of  ex- 
perimenting with  different  breeds,  he 
decided  upon  Holsteins  and  sold  off 
all  cows  of  other  breeds.  He  made  his 
decision  because  he  found  the  breed 
the  most  popular  and  the  by-products 
more  valuable;  also  because  the 
calves  were  more  hardy  and  less  sub- 
ject to  disease. 

He  made  the  right  start.  He  sold 
off  all  grades  and  decided  to  keep 
purebreds  exclusively.  Also  he  de- 
cided upon  the  Walker  strain  and 
purchased  for  a  herd  bull  Prince  Riv- 
erside Walker,  a  son  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker  and  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside. 
Then,  when  it  was  time  to  buy  another 


bull  to  use  on  the  daughters  of  this 
sire  he  made  a  master  stroke  in  buy- 
ing for  $6,500,  King  Korndyke  Pontiac 
20th,  by  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  and 
out  of  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker.  Such  scientific  line-breeding 
is  practically  a  guarantee  of  success, 
so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  offspring 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Higdon  began  official  testing 
soon  after  changing  over  to  registered 
Holsteins,  and  many  excellent  records 
have  been  made  by  H.  L.  Redd,  the  ex- 
pert herdsman.  Among  the  record 
cows  now  in  the  herd  are  Coloma 
Beauty  Butter  Maid,  34.77  lbs.  butter 
from  576.3  lbs.  milk  as  a  junior  4-year- 
old,  a  record  just  recently  completed, 
and  probably  a  state  record;  Leda 
Hengerveld  De  Kol  Korndyke,  30.87 
lbs.  butter  and  648.8  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days;  Hertinga  Willis,  1,039  lbs.  but- 
ter, 23,960  lbs.  milk  in  365  days;  Mad- 
rigal Mooike  2nd,  755.95  lbs.  butter, 
and  20,160.5  lbs.  milk  in  one  year  as  a 
junior  two-year  old;  Lady  Pontiac 
Holingen  Jewel,  21.90  lbs.  butter  from 
493.8  lbs.  milk  as  a  junior  two-year- 
old;  Wayne  of  Rock,  802  lbs.  butter, 
17,770  lbs.  milk  in  10  months;  Wayne 
of  Rock  Martha,  18.96  lbs.  butter,  46 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  78.67  lbs.  but- 
ter, 1,896  lbs.  milk  in  30  days  as  a 
two-year-old;  and  Paula  of  Segis, 
30.49  lbs.  butter,  636  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days. 

At  the  State  Fair  last  year  Mr.  Hig- 
don made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
exhibitor  and  captured  a  good  share 
of  the  prizes,  including  first  prize 
breeder's  young  herd.  Also  his  cows 
won  first  and  second  in  the  butterfat 
contest  at  the  same  fair. 

The  care  given  the  calves  deserves 
particular  mention.  Mr.  Redd  teaches 
them  to  drink  and  then  they  are  taken 
in  charge  by  Miss  Alice  Wright,  a  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Higdon,  who  looks  after 
their  feeding  until  the  critical  age  is 
passed.  Miss  Wright  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  work,  having  had 
practically  no  losses. 

Whole  milk  is  fed  until  the  calves 
are  about  one  month  old;  then  the 
substitution  of  skimmilk  commences, 
with  the  gradual  addition  of  a  calf 
meal,  until  finally  the  calves  are  get- 
ting only  skimmilk  and  the  proper 
grain  ration.  In  many  cases  the  feed- 
ing of  skimmilk  continues  until  the 
calves  are  yearlings.  Nothing  is  over- 
looked to  promote  the  best  possible 
growth  of  the  young  stock. 

The  manufacture  of  the  by-products 
into  registered  Duroc-Jersey  swine, 
instead  of  ordinary  market  hogs,  is 
another  intensive  method  practiced  on 
this  ranch.  The  brood  sows  are  strong 
in  Critic  and  Defender  blood  and  the 
herd  boar  is  a  son  of  the  grand  cham- 
pion Duroc-Jersey  boar  at  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition.  In  the  swine 
department,  as  with  the  dairy,  Mr. 
Higdon  does  not  overlook  any  good 
bets,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  quality 
of  the  individuals,  as  well  as  their 
breeding. 

Leeman  &  Kilgore  Like  Fnrebreds. 

That  pure-bred  Holsteins  will  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  milk  as  grades, 
under  the  same  conditions,  has  been 
proved  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
Leeman  &  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Mr.  Kil- 
gore  expresses  himself  as  greatly 
pleased  with  his  experience  with  pure- 
breds. 

Some  good  records  are  being  made 
in  this  herd,  recent  ones  being  20.2 
lbs.  butter  from  498  lbs.  milk  in  seven 
days  by  Alpha  DeKol  of  Linwood,  af- 
ter dropping  dead  twin  calves;  and 
15,767  lbs.  fat  from  498.4  lbs.  milk  in 
7  days  and  64.94  lbs.  fat  from  2100.1 
lbs.  milk  in  30  days  by  Pasco  Wayne 
Korndyke,  as  a  junior  2-year-old. 

The  herd  sire  is  Sir  Aaggie  Korn- 
dyke Alcartra,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Tilly  Alcartra.  The  two  nearest  dams 
of  this  bull  have  an  average  of  1,092 
lbs.  of  butter  and  27,300  lbs.  milk  in 
365  days.  These  records  were  made 
as  3-year-olds.  Mr.  Kilgore  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  use  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
Indian  corn  silage  as  an  every-day 
ration  for  cows. 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD  A  SILO — 


The  walls  must  be  airtight. 

The  walls  must  be  smooth  inside. 

The  roof  should  be  waterproof. 

The  materials  should  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  great  pressure. 

The  height  should  be  at  least  twice 
the  diameter.  This  gives  greater 
pressure  on  the  silage,  excludes  the 
air  more  thoroughly,  and  produces 
better  silage. 


Don't  have  that  diameter  over  20 
feet,  as  you  will  not  be  able  to  throw 
the  silage  more  than  that  distance 
conveniently.  If  you  want  greater 
capacity,  add  to  the  height,  or  build 
two  smaller  ones.  

Place  the  silo  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  place  where  the  silage  is  to  be  fed. 
To  save  time  in  feeding  is  to  make  the 
silo  more  profitable. 


Cleanliness  in  the  dairy  comes  first. 


Wyman  Lovejoy  of  Roscoe,  111.,  has 
been  secured  to  judge  Berkshires  at 
the  State  Fair. 


Money  Maker  Cutters 

.^^^  Run  True  to  Name  ^ 


SAFETY  YOKE, 


These  cutters  are  strong,  reliable, 
light  running  and  absolutely  safe— 
can't  get  your  hands  in  the  knives. 


3vJ 


Own  Your  Own  Cutter 

and  save  your  crops  against  frost,  drought, 
'and  seasonable  losses.    Don't  wait  on  your 
neighbor's  cutter  and  lose  your  feed. 

have  patented  safety  yoke 
control,  shock-proof  cush- 
ion drive,  force  feed,  angle 
steel  frame,  plate  steel 
housing,  and 
newauxiliaryj 
roll  for  feeding  uncut  bundles.  Fills  the  highest  ■ 
silo.  Cuts  dry  feed.  Makes  your  crops  more 
profitable. 

|  Chas.  E.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor* 

Salem,  Oregon  ^ 


No  other  Silo 

has  em ! 


The  Cyclone  Silo 

Trussed  Steel  Brac- 
ing is  fastened  to  the 

top  of  the  silo  and 

firmly   anchored  in 

the  concrete  founda- 
tion.   Each  stave  is 

not  only  stapled  to 

each  hoop  but  also 

to    the  bracing. 

Every  staple  fits 

into  notches  pressed 

in  each  edge  of  the 

steel,  so  there  can 

be  no  slipping,  no 

twisting  or  sagging. 

Every  stave  must 

stand  upright  re- 
gardless of  shrinkage  or  expansion.  This  is  the  silo  for  you. 
Write  for  details  of  our  Free  Book  on  Silos  and  Feeding.  A 
postal  will  do. 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

276  D  OAS  ST*  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
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THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOOGHBY,  OHIO. 


Bred  by  as  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Kanta  Bona  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 

SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,   knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

*^       TRAOE  HARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Dcicrlbe  your  caae  for  ipeclil  Initructloni, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  and- 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellinca, 
Enlarged  Glanda,  Went,  Bruiaea.  Varlcoae  Veina;  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  tl.25  a  bottle  at  druggiata  or 
delivered.    Liberal  trial  bottle  poatpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  ¥„c.t    86  temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL    FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204867 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


REGISTERED    H  0  L  STEIN  S 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  mile*  out  North  First  Street. 


The  ONLY 
Calf  Meal  ustng  pure 
dry  milk  solids  as  a  base;  feed 
Red  Horn  Calf  Meal 
Wean   calves    from   milk   in  fout 
ireeks.   Send  for  free  literature. 
GLOBE  MILLS,    Los  Angeles 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

«?n  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
>stitute.  Costa  less  than  half  as  much 
prevents  scourinp  -  -  promotes  early  matur- 


COULSON  CO. 


ct  from  the  makers. 


Petaluma,  CaJ. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1S01-3-5  So.  Main  St...  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

/ 


DAIRY    COUNCIL   PLANNING  BIG 
CAMPAIGN. 


It  was  announced  in  the  newspapers 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters'  Association  has 
launched  an  advertising  campaign  to 
offset  the  representations  concerning 
coffee  which  have  been  made  by  man- 
ufacturers of  coffee  substitutes. 

But  what  have  the  butter  pebple 
done  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
extensive  advertising  that  has  been 
done  by  the  manufacturers  of  butter 
substitutes?  Up  to  now  they  have 
done  very  little,  but  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council  a  campaign  will 
soon  be  started  to  educate  the  people 
to  the  value  of  butter,  milk  cheese, 
ice  cream  and  other  dairy  products, 
to  increase  their  consumption  and  to 
put  the  industry  on  a  more  stable 
basis. 

Definite  plans  have  been  formulated, 
and  all  that  is  needed  to  put  them 
into  operation  is  the  support  of  dairy- 
men and  other  vitally  interested  in  the 
industry — the  very  ones  who  will  be 
helped.  Every  dairyman  in  the  State 
should  join,  and  at  once.  Write  to  the 
California  Dairy  Council,  268  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  for  a  copy  of 
its  new  prospectus,  and  ask  the  genial 
manager,  Sam  H.  Greene,  to  tell  you 
just  how  you  will  be  benefited.  You 
will  be  surprised  when  you  under- 
stand what  a  great  power  for  good 
this  council  is  bound  to  become,  and 
you  will  see  its  vital  connection  with 
your  own  welfare. 


CARRUTHERS  BRINGS  EASTERN 
SHORTHORNS. 


Blue  ribbon  stock  is  the  proper  term 
to  use  in  commenting  on  the  carload 
of  Shorthorns  that  W.  M.  Carruthers 
of  Live  Oak  has  brought  back  from  the 
Middle  West.  They  are  a  very  fine 
bunch  of  excellent  individuality  and 
royal  Scotch  ancestry,  picked  from 
the  leading  herds  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Missouri.  A  fine  young  white  bull  was 
purchased  from  Dean  C.  F.  Curtis  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  he  probably  will  be 
used  as  a  herd  sire  to  take  the  place 
of  Count  Glory. 

Mr.  Carruthers  says  that  he  may  in- 
clude part  of  his  recent  purchases  in 
his  sale  at  Sacramento,  July  10,  when 
45  head  will  be  offered,  including  11 
cows  with  calves  at.  foot,  12  2-year-old 
heifers,  12  1-year-old  heifers,  5  heifer 
calves,  2  bred  cows  and  3  bulls.  All 
but  two  are  of  pure  Scotch  breeding, 
and  these  have  5  top  crosses  of  Scotch, 
making  it  a  sale  of  practically  pure 
Scotch  breeding. 


LIVESTOCK  SHOW  FOR  TULARE. 


Tulare  county,  which  has  developed 
in  the  last  few  years  into  one  of  the 
most  extensive  stock  breeding  sections 
of  the  State,  will  hold  a  big  show  at 
Tulare  October  6  to  11,  featuring  live- 
stock and  allied  industries.  It  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tulare 
Board  of  Trade,  with  which  will  co- 
operate the  County  Livestock  Associa- 
tion, Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Poland-China  Association  and 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association. 

Already  $6,500  has  been  put  into  the 
Fair  site,  with  buildings  nearly  com- 
pleted for  accommodating  120  cattle 
and  150  hogs,  and  estimates  are  now 
being  made  for  additional  buildings  to 
house  more  extensive  exhibits,  with 
$2,000  pledged  for  this  purpose.  Prep- 
arations are  under  way  to  make  this 
first  annual  show  a  notable  event  in 
livestock  circles. 


Monro 
Perfect  Silo 

Ends  your  silo  troubles.  Stays  round. 
Stays  tight  —  wet  or  dry.  Easy  to 
build.  Absolutely  smooth  inside.  No 
hoops  or  bolts  to  need  adjusting  or 
rust  away.  No  upkeep  cost.  Easy  to 
take  apart  and  remove.  Quickly  and 
cheaply  enlarged  or  reduced. 
Write  for  booklet  B 

THE  LEWIS  CO. 

Dept.  "C" 
1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED. 


Now  is  the  best 
time  to  buy  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


THESE   are  the   days  when   the  farmer  is 
getting  the  most  milk,  and  with  butterfat  at 
its  present  high  price  he  should  be  sure  to 
get  all  the  cream. 

Many  "claims"  are  made  for  various  cream 
separators,  but  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the 
De  Laval  is  the  cleanest  skimming  machine  is  the 
fact  that  98  per  cent  of  the  large  creameries  the 
world  over  use  the  De  Laval. 

Even  if  you  do  not  separate  as  much  cream  as 
the  large  creameryman,  you  can  no  more  afford  to 
waste  cream  than  he  can. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST   DAIRY   SUPPLY   HOUSE   ON   THE   PACIFIC  COAST 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note* 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Inlsfail 
Farm,  Suisun,  were  the  successful  bid- 
ders on  six  bead  of  Milking  Short - 
hums  at  the  McMartin  &  Sons  sale 
held  at  Claremont,  Minn.,  May  27. 

The  Holstein  cow,  Pontiac  Irene, 
owned  by  Pontiac  State  Hospital, 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  broken  the  world's 
record  in  the  senior  2-year-old  class 
with  1.102.68  pounds  butter  from  25,- 
324.6  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Reamer  of  Castro  Valley,  J 
Hayward,  has  sold  her  herd  bull,  Sir 
Johanna  Fayne  7th,  and  two  of  his 
sons  to  J.  Stuart  Moore  of  Lathrop. 
The  young  bulls  are  direct  descend-  ] 
ants  of  the  famous  Johanna  Colantha 
Lad. 

A  great  mass  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Fresno  June  16  by  the  11,000  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Joaquin  Milk  Pro-  i 
ducers'  Association,  to  complete  the 
$1,000,000  creamery  merger  and  plan  I 
for  the  construction  of  a  $150,000  milk  t 
products  plant  at  Tulare. 

Tillie  Alcartra  and  Raphaella  Jo- 
hanna Aaggie  2nd  have  been  sent  to  ! 
Seattle  to  be  bred  to  the  $106,000  bull,  • 
Carnation  King  Sylvia.  The  former  1 
cow  is  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  1 
Woodland,  and  the  latter  by  Napa 
State  Hospital,  and  both  are  world  1 
record  cows  in  their  classes. 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  Califor- 
nia, the  parent  organization  of  the  1 
various  units  throughout  the  State,  is  1 
floating  a  bond  issue  to  finance  exten-  1 
sive  plans,  including  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants.  1 
The  bonds  will  be  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  properties  and  will 
he  offered  for  public  sale. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  plan 
on  making  an  extensive  showing  of 
their  Dairy  Shorthorns  this  year  un-  ] 
der  the  direction  of  Verne  Heath,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  herd.  Be- 
sides taking  in  the  western  circuit 
and  making  an  extensive  display  at 
the  State  Fair,  several  eastern  shows 
will  be  included. 

The  long-drawn-out  case  of  J.  J. 
Ollvera  against  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association  of  Central  California  for 
cancellation  of  a  $250  note  and  con- 
tract, has  at  last  been  decided  in  favor 
of  the  association.  Superior  Judge 
Needham  held  that  no  false  represen- 
tation was  shown  and  that  Olivera 
failed  to  rescind  the  note  promptly 
and  return  the  contract. 

Holstein  sales  records  were  again 
smashed  at  Buffalo  last  week  at  the 
Cabana  dispersal  sale  when  Rag  Apple 
the  Great,  a  2-year-old  son  of  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  8th,  sold  for  $125,000, 
going  to  Robert  E.  Pointer  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  His  sire  sold  for  $60,000;  the 
great  cow,  Segis  Hengerveld  Fayne 
Johanna,  brought  $40,000,  and  her 
yearling  daughter,  $22,000.  During 
the  first  three  days  160  head  averaged 
$4,135. 

Chas.  MacDonald  of  Toyon  Farms, 
Los  Altos,  has  left  for  Minnesota  to 
bring  back  43  head  of  registered  Hol- 
steins,  recently  purchased  by  Horace 
G.  Hill  Jr.,  for  the  Toyon  herd.  Mr. 
Hill  also  secured  a  son  of  the  great 
Schroeder  bull,  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes,  for  a  herd  sire.  The 
Schroeder  bull  is  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  sires  of  show  ring  win- 
ners and  yearly  producers,  and  the 
dam  of  the  Toyon  bull  made  over 
1,250  pounds  butter  in  a  year  as  a  4- 
year-old. 

At  the  dispersal  sale  of  the  Clifford 
F.  Reid  herd  of  Jerseys  held  at  Sac- 
ramento last  week,  41  head  averaged 
$391.  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Orland  paid 
the  top  price  of  $1,700  for  the  cow, 
Goldie's  Nehalem  Beauty,  twice  a 
world's  record  holder  for  the  breed 
with  904.91  pounds  butterfat  as  a  sen- 
ior 4-year-old.  J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Locke- 
ford  paid  $1,200  for  Eminent's  Wan- 
dress,  and  Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap  of  San 
Jose  was  a  heavy  buyer. 

At  Toyon  Farms,  Los  Altos,  some 
excellent  records  are  being  made. 
Korndyke  Model  Hartog  3rd  made  1 


23.50  pounds  butter  as  a  junior  2- 
year-old.  She  is  being  continued  for 
30  days  and  promises  to  go  over  90 
pounds.  She  probably  will  be  carried 
through  the  year  on  semi-official  test. 
Princess  John  Buckeye,  one  of  the 
cows  brought  from  Washington,  has 
made  30.70  pounds  butter  from  694 
pounds  milk  for  7  days  and  118  pounds 
butter  in  30  days.  Another  Washing- 
ton cow.  Cascade  Fleeta  Johanna, 
made  30.50  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
Ormsby  Segis  Marie,  the  world  rec- 
ord 3-year-old,  is  completing  her 
eighth  month  on  test,  making  about 
23  pounds  of  butter  per  week  and 
probably  will  round  out  the  year  with 
1,200  pounds  butter  and  30,000  pounds 
milk. 


Beef  Cattle, 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  records  were 
smashed  at  Holbrook,  la.,  May  22,  by 
P.  J.  Donohoe  &  Sons,  who  sold  47 
head  for  an  average  of  $2,583.  The 
top  was  a  cow  which  brought  $7,200. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Elberg  of  Roselawn  Stock 
Farm,  Woodlawn,  will  hold  a  public 
sale  of  Shorthorns  October  16  to  close 
a  partnership  arrangement  between 
the  Gibson  Estate  and  himself.  A 
choice  lot  of  females  bred  to  Crescent 
Dale  will  be  offered,  and  this  bull  will 
be  included  in  the  sale. 

Easton  &  Ward  of  Blackhawk  Stock 
Farm,  Diablo,  have  brought  out  three 
carloads  of  Scotch  bred  Shorthorn 
cattle  from  the  Middle  West  as  a  foun- 
dation herd.  The  shipment  includes 
10  granddaughters  of  Villager  with 
calves  at  their  sides,  and  the  cows  are 
bred  to  Roan  Radium,  who  has  been 
purchased  as  a  herd  sire.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  show  some  of  the  stock  at 
the  State  Fair. 

Another  record-breaking  Hereford 
sale  has  been  recorded,  this  time  by 
Warren  T.  McCray  of  Orchard  Lake 
Farm,  Kentland,  Ind.,  who  sold  120 
head  May  21  and  22  for  an  average  of 
$3,635.  Twenty  sons  of  Perfection 
Fairfax  averaged  $7,955  and  100  fe- 
males averaged  $2,272.  The  top  bull 
sold  for  $24,000;  another  bull  for  $23,- 
000,  and  the  top  cow  brought  $10,500. 
This  constitutes  a  world  record  sale. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

W.  W.  Everett  of  River  Bend  has 
sold  his  entire  herd  of  Durocs  to  D. 
P.  Doak  of  Oakville  and  F.  L.  Gordon 
of  Suisun. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak  has 
sold  the  prize-winning  sow,  Mayfleld 
Laurel,  to  W.  F.  Sandercock,  owner  of 
the  Natamario  Rancho  near  Sacra- 
mento. 

Geo.  L.  Horine  of  Winton  says  that 
the  last  $10  spent  on  Rural  Press  ads 
brought  him  about  $1,000  worth  of 
business.  He  is  shipping  high-class 
Durocs  every  week  and  last  week's 
shipment  included  a  boar  pig  to  Mrs. 
B.  D.  Redaker,  Napa;  a  bred  gilt  to 
A.  H.  Lacy,  Oroville,  and  a  bred  gilt 
to  John  Yost,  Winton. 

D.  H.  Riker,  fugitive  president  of 
the  defunct  Associated  Swine  Breed- 
ers of  San  Francisco,  was  captured  in 
Kansas  City  and  is  being  brought 
back  here  for  trial.  It  is  reported 
that  several  other  hog  unit  concerns 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  are  now  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  has  been  pro- 
moted from  assistant  professor  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  animal  husbandry 
of  the  University  of  California.  The 
promotion  carries  an  increase  in  sal- 
ary which  Prof.  Thompson  certainly 
deserves,  as  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
swine  authorities  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  afford  to  pay  him  almost 
any  price  to  keep  him  here. 

H.  C.  Witherow  of  Live  Oak  has  re- 
cently sold  two  Greenwood  Duroc  sow 
pigs  to  W.  F.  Bandy  of  Biggs,  who 
sometime  ago  bought  a  boar  pig  and 
was  so  well  pleased  that  he  came  back 
for  more  stock.  They  have  also  sold 
a  boar  pig  by  Johnson's  Defender,  Jr., 
I  to  M.  J.  Newkom,  Yuba  City.  Busi- 


ness has  been  brisk  with  them  and 
they  have  sold  all  the  sow  pigs  of  the 
spring  crop  that  they  can  spare  as 
weanlings. 

A  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno,  have 
sold  a  Poland-China  boar  to  J.  C. 
Roduner,  Chowchilla;  service  boar  to 
W.  Brainer,  Chowchilla,  gilt  to  M.  P. 
Holland,  Fresno;  boar  to  W.  M. 
Thomas,  Fairmead;  boar  to  W.  A. 
Snelson,  Chowchilla;  service  boar  to 
Kirby  Smith,  Clovis;  boar  to  Geo. 
Byerkan,  Madera;  2  gilts  to  M.  Mar- 
tinizzi,  Fairmead,  and  a  boar  to  Bissel 
Bros.,  Fresno. 

Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen, 
has  recently  sold  seven  bred  Duroc 
gilts  and  a  young  boar  to  W.  H.  Dut- 
ton,  Marin  Meadows  Ranch,  Ignacio; 
a  boar  and  a  bred  sow  to  G.  H.  Umb- 
sen,  San  Francisco,  for  his  Shasta 
County  Ranch;  a  service  boar  to  N. 
G.  Engledow,  Rio  Linda;  a  boar  to 
Mrs.  Clede  W.  Bliss,  Pozo;  a  bred  | 
sow  to  Thos.  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa; 
a  gilt  and  boar  to  S.  B.  Onyette,  Pa- 
lermo; 4  gilts  to  F.  A.  Rawles,  Boone- 
ville;  3  gilts  to  F.  A.  McConnell,  Liv- 
ingston; 2  gilts  to  F.  S.  Hiel,  Modesto. 


Sheep. 

J.  F.  Wilson,  sheep  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  i 


engaged  to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  R. 
F.  Miller  at  the  University  Farm,  the 
latter  having  gone  to  Texas. 

On  the  E.  C.  Spear  ranch  at  St. 
Helena,  yearling  Rambouillet  ewes 
are  shearing  an  average  of  13  pounds 
and  14  ounces  per  head  for  an  eight 
months'  fleece.  With  wool  at  50  cents 
per  pound  or  better,  this  makes  sheep 
raising  most  profitable. 

R.  W.  Jickling,  Elmira,  is  changing 
from  hogs  to  sheep,  as  he  considers 
his  locality  better  fitted  for  sheep 
raising.  He  has  recently  purchased 
a  bunch  of  Rambouillet  ewes  and  will 
mate  them  with  two  splendid  Ram- 

(yPMpj^  Feeding 
Qualities 

The  Holsteln-Friesian  breed  requires  an 
ample  supply  of  food,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  choice  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
food.  They  freely  consume  roughage  and 
transmute  it  Into  valuable  products — 
milk,  butter,  veal,  beef. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstoln-Frlealan  Asan.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTl.F.ftORO,  VT. 


Chopped  Hay 
Prevents  Waste 


Bulk  feeding  of  hay  is  extravagant 
— wasteful. 

Cattle  Invariably  pick  out  the  leaves 
and  fine  hay,  nosing  out  and  wasting 
the  coarse  parts.  Hay  trampled  under 
foot  is  also  the  source  of  serious 
waste  in  feeding  bulk  hay. 

THIS  WASTE  IS  TOO  BIG 
TO  BE  NEGLECTED 

It  amounts  to  an  average  loss  of 
15%  of  every  ton  of  hay  you  feed. 

Stop  it  by  chopping  your  hay  this 
year.   Blow  it  into  the  barn,  bins  or 

a  silo. 

You  will  find  you  can  feed  more 
cows  ton  for  ton.  Chopped  hay  is 
eaten  up  clean  by  the  stock — no  waste. 
It  takes  up  less  space,  is  easily  ban- 
died, and  is  one  sure  way  of  increas- 
ing your  profits. 

THIS  MACHINE  — THE  ACME  FEED  CUTTER— 

will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  on  dry  feed  cutting  alone,  besides 
placing  at  your  disposal  a  superior  Silo  Filler  and  Alfnlfa  Meal  Machine. 


Feed  O) 
Cullers 


The  Combined  Silo 
Filler,  Feed  Cutter  and 
Alfalfa  Meal  Machine 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING  STEEL  FRAME  ACME 

No*.  11  and  13  for  small  acreages — No*.  17,  10,  30,  24  and  40  cover  all 
Feed  Cutting  Requirements. 
<  MM  ill  I  I    CATALOG  UPON  BEQUEST 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


FLY-MOTH  BAIT 

CATCHES  FLIES  and  MOTHS  BY  THE  MANY  THOUSANDS 
PRICE  $2.00  PER  GALLON 

FLY-MOTH  TRAP 

Galvanized  Iron — Collapsible — 19y2  in-  x  10y2  in. — Sanitary — Sure 

PRICE,  $2.00  EACH 
TRAP  and  BAIT— Shipped  in  One  Package—  V'gL  17  Uhk— Chaigefl  Collect 

FLY-MOTH  BAIT  &  TRAP  COMPANY 


221  Broadway, 


Oakland,  California 


June  7,  1919 
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bouillet  rams  secured  from  Bullard 
Bros.,  Woodland. 

E.  C.  Barnhart,  Shropshire  breeder 
of  Suisun,  recently  sold  2,000  lambs 
at  $9  per  head.  Quite-different  from 
conditions  in  1893  wnen  the  same 
grade  of  lambs  sold  for  75  cents  per 
head.  Mr.  Barnhart  reports  a  very 
good  lambing  season,  with  an  average 
of  125%  from  the  Shropshire  ewes 
and  115%  from  the  Merino  grades. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

The  annual  Southern  California 
Fair  will  be  held  at  Riverside,  October 
7  to  11.  Secretary  W.  W.  Van  Pelt  is 
geting  out  the  premium  list,  which  is 
larger  than  formerly  to  correspond 
with  the  increasing  interest  in  better 
livestock  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Liberal  premiums  will  be  of- 
fered. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Live 
Stock  Association  will  hold  an  annual 
livestock  show  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, June  26-27.  The  association  has 
been  formed  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  the  advantages  of  pure 
breds,  and  interesting  exhibits  are 
promised. 

The  short  courses  which  will  be 
offered  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
from  September  to  DecemBer  to  en- 
able persons,  especially  those  of  ma- 
ture years  and  ranch  experience,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  agriculture  and 
livestock,  will  include  courses  in  ani- 
mal husbandry,  poultry  husbandry 
and  dairy  manufactures.  There  will 
also  be  a  course  in  milking  machine 
operation.  A  bulletin  describing  the 
courses  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by 
applying  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Berkeley. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue 
SWINE. 
Berkshire*. 


CA8TLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKS  HIKES 


We  are  booking-  orders  for  spring-  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Roockwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONET-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm.  Orland.  Calif. 


GRAPEWILD    FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  spring  boars  and  fall  pigs  by  Big 
Leader.  Grape  wild  Farm  Leader  and  Majestic 
King. 

A    B    Humphrey.  Prop..  Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Sal;8- 
f action  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California.  % 

RIVER^lARllEN  FARM  BERKSHl  RES— 
Weanlings  and  gilts.  They'll  surely  please 
you.  E.  H.  Whiting,  Route  2,  Box  631, 
Okiah.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Eounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B  Anderson.  B.  724W.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARUTHERS  FARMS  ngBucmiirff  _ 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal; forma 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D 
Hume    Dos  Palos  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California.  

Poland-Chinas. 

POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  fine  Fall  gilts 
sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob;  also  some  top  Spring 
boar  pigs  sired  by  Long  Big  Bone  Jr.;  junior 
champion,  and  Golden  State  King,  out  of 
Smooth  Beauty.  Black  Beauty  Bth,  grand 
champion  and  champion.  Black  Beauty  C. 
Ora  Price,  the  dam  of  champions  and  others. 
High-backed,  good-footed,  the  kind  that  make 
good.  Sold  worth  the  money.  W.  A.  Young. 
Lodl.  Cal.  

MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder.  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow,  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn. 
R  F.  D.  1,  Tulare. 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
out  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd 
Sis  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  goou 
oacks  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big- type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfuUy  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
it  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
jerba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  n» 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station. 
Riverside.  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale~~Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific.  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Escondido.  Cal 

roi.AND-CHINAS — Am  booking  orders  foi 
Spring  boars  sired  by  King's  Massive.  Orange 
uid  from  such  noted  sows  as  Rosebud  Quality 
1st,  sired  by  President  and  out  of  King's 
Rosebud,  grand  champion  sow  of  1917  and 
ather  big  sows.     H.  D.  McCune.  Lemoore.  Cal 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
jither  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
Drders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
(arrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
K>ar«     Hale  I    Marsh.   Modesto.  California 


ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
oest-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
<Tand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Llvt 
3ak  California 

CORKING  GOOD  FALL  BOAR  for  sale,  sired 
by  Kansas  King  and  out  of  one  of  the  best 
big-type  sows.  He  is  cholera  immune  and  will 
please  you.  McCarty  A  Starkweather.  P.  O. 
Box  2250,  San  Francisco.  Ranch,  Paradise 
Road,  Modesto. 


BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY  GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son. 
Route  E.  Box  126.  Fresno.  

HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein 
bulls  ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  L an- 
ker-shim. California. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pips  sired  b> 
•Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E 
Par    Tinton.  California. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East 
em  prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars:  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney. 
Route  G.  Fresno.  California. 


FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
at  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
-ipring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch.  J.  H.  Cook 
Paradise  Cal 


M  AI  KEEN    HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Bie 

type  herd  boar,  the  S700  Grand  Champion  of 
California     Les  MeCrackcn.  Prop..  Ripon.  Ca' 


RIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauok 
Mton    Humboldt  County.  California. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
»nd  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
nan   &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 


REGISTERED   POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M 
Rassett    Hanford.  California 


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39.  Watsonville 


ioLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
litt.   and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare 


POLAND-CHINAS — A  few  young  service 
"■oar"   for  sale      R    F    Guerin.   Visalia  Calif 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W    J    Hnnna.  Gilroy.  Calif 

BIG  ROVEO  POLA  NP-CHTN  AS — Stock"- for 
salP    v    «    V.-erc    Rivorrinlp    Cab  fnrn- a 


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale 
H    F.    MeMahan    Lemoore.  California 

POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F   Lehman.  Lodi  Cal 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


RILL1KEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar:  both  cholera  immune 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  WiJ  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May.  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time     C   B  Cunningham  Mills  Calif 

DANDY  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
weanl'ngs.  Reasonable  prices.  K.  Wellman. 
Los  Altos,  Cal. 


Duror -Jerseys. 


HERD  BOARS — Do  you  want  a  boar  that 
will  put  stretch,  height  and  size  in  your  herd. 
I  am  booking  orders  for  a  few  weaned  pigs 
that  will  make  giant  herd  boars.  Their  sire, 
himself  500  lbs.  at  14  months,  is  from  a  real 
1000-lb.  grand  champion  boar.  The  dam 
promises  to  reach  her  mother's  class — 700  lbs. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Geo.  L.  Horine. 
Winton.  Cal 


Dl  ROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II..  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office.  1219 
Broekman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

WEANLINGS  sired  by  Trailblazer.  son  of 
Pathfinder.     Derryfleld    Col.     and  Derryfleld 

Wonder  Boy  King's  Col    boars,  ex  Burke's 

Good  Enuff.  Golden  Model,  and  Model  Col. 
sows.  Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Derryfleld 
Farm.  Capital  National  Bank  Building.  Sac- 
ramento. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Duroes  make  money 
for  us — they  wiU  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Duroes  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stoek  Farm,  Davis,  California.  

KfcOlsTEKED  DLKOC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings.  Both  sexes— extra  fine  prize-winning 
stoek.  Pearl  Hoagland,  Route  A,  Box  286. 
Ceres,  Cal. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEYS— Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1 
Redwood  City.  California. 

DL  ROC-JERSEY  BOAR  PIG,  two  months 
old;  grandson  of  Kings  Colonel.  Price,  $26. 
N.  E.  Mulick.  Willows,  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS-^A  few  choice  Septem 
ber  gilts — Weanlings  either  sex.  H.  J3.  Bou- 
dier.  Napa. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS-^AU  from  prize 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calil 

REGISTERED  DUROCS^— Stock  for  sale.  W 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California. 

Yorkshires. 


LLOYTON  HERD  REGISTERED  YORK- 
SHIRES— Bred  gilts  and  pigs  from  eight  weeks 
up  Lloyd  A  Tointon,  Llano  Road.  Santa  Rosa 
California. 

Hampshlres. 
HAMPSHIRE8 — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs 
dandy  young  boars.    Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
farm.  Tom  M   Bodger.  Prop..  Gardens.  Cal 

MY  HAMI'SHIRES  ~  are  money  maker- 
Stoek  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker 
Saugus.  California.  

Miscellaneous. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — Thi 

heapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
>oley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  anr 
fownsend  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  foi 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L   Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Calif.  

MULE-FOOT  nOGS — Large  type.  H\  T 
nvw  n  o  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "Th< 
Blue  Gums." 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Gnemseys. 


GRAPEWILD   FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

A  21 -months-old  bull  out  of  dam  with 
record  of  615  pounds  in  A.  A.  class,  and  a  fev. 
voung  bulls  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

A    B    Humphrey.  Escalon.  California. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
soung  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  ou1 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J 
Welch,   proprietor.   Redwood  City.  California 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — Firs' 
m  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Fe» 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemooi 
Farms.  Sajitee.  California. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto— 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes 
>Kee<>  reasonable 


EI.KHORN     FARM     AVRSHIRES   Chnie. 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer 
t40  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHTRE8 — Purebree 
>oune  stoek  for  sale  at  reasonable  price' 
f,e  Barnn  Rotate  Companv    Valley  Ford  Calif 

A  VRSHIRES — Registered :  all  ages.  eT  P 
McFarlanrl  412  Clans  Spreckles  Building,  Sar 
PVnne'cpn  California 


REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES — Ready  for 
service.    Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La  Honda 

Jerseys. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculir 
tested  Production  counts  E.  E.  Greenougb 
M^-oo^t  Par.fnfnii 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  foi 
-ale.     John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma 

INMSFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
lered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California.  

Holstelns. 


A   PRICE  ON   EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub 
ject  to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production 

Toyon   Farms  Association. 
679  Mills   Building  San  Francisco 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontia< 
from  A.  R  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R  F   Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif 


BEAUTIFUL  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

four  weeks  old.  great  granddaughter  of  Tilly 
Alcartra.  Price  850.00.  N.  E.  Mulick,  Wil- 
lows. Calif. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  ano 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing  Kounias'  Registered 
Stoek   Farm    Modesto  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  B 
Freeman    Route  B.  Modesto.  California  

Kl  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS— 
Alex    Whaley    Tulare.  California. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire     pigs.      Wluttier  State 

School,  Whittier,  California. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm,  Nieolaus,  Cal. 

""REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  ModeBto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN*— We  breed  for 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California.  

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MARGRUDER — Breeders  ol 
registered  Holstein-Friesiar-    Ripon,  Calif 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No. 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  J^illbrae.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  arid  Duroe- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.  John  Troup.  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREF0RD8 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California.   

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California  

HEREFORDS^Sierra~Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props..  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— RegisteredlFbort 
horns    Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Hereford.  Newman.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Hereford*.    Milton.  California. 

GEORGE- WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch.  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co..  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 

SHIRES  — Broodmares —  Stallions.  Also 
stallion  and  filly  colts  8100  to  8700.  Jack 
London  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley^  

SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUTLLET  RAMS,  large 

smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend.  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address.  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn.  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley,  Dixon.  Calif. 


ANGORA    GOATS  —  PERSIAN    SHEEP — 

Bucks  from  $25  to  850  each.  Only  fine  stock, 
for  sale.  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co..  San  Jose. 
Calif. 


J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car- 
load lots. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 


ONE  TWO-YEAR  SHROPSHIRE  BUCK  for 

sale.  C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker.  Route  A,  Chico. 
California. 

BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON  CALIF~— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshlrcs. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breriers  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ot 
Rambouillets    Hanford.  California. 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 

-Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  biyin» 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires: 
PQ 
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Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas  for  Hogs 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Several  weeks  ago  an  article  ap- 
peared in  an  eastern  agricultural 
magazine  of  national  circulation  stat- 
ing that  soy  beans  should  be  more 
generally  raised  by  swine  breeders, 
as  they  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  high-priced  tankage. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  contained 
In  eastern  books  and  magazines  are 
not  applicable  to  coast  conditions,  so 
we  took  the  matter  up  with  Prof.  F. 
W.  Woll  of  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  who  said  that  soy  beans  would 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  tankage,  but 
that  there  was  a  question  about  their 
being  grown  satisfactorily  in  this 
state. 

Prof.  Woll  referred  us  to  Prof.  Geo. 
W.  Hendry,  assistant  Professor  of 
Agronomy,  who  says  that  a  great 
many  different  varieties  of  soy  beans 
have  been  grown  at  Davis.  They  made 
good  growth  and  produced  a  fair 
amount  of  seed  and  forage,  but  much 
better  results  were  obtained  with  cow 
peas. 

Certain  varieties  of  cow  peas,  such 
as  the  New  Era,  Red  Ripper,  Whip- 
poorwill,  Miller,  Brown  Crowder  and 
Brabham,  have  produced  from  12  to 
15  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre 
without  irrigation,  which  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  any  yield  recorded 
for  any  variety  of  soy  beans.  The 
latter  seem  well  adapted  to  the  more 
humid  climate  of  the  eastern  states, 
and  they  also  do  well  in  the  coast 
counties  of  central  and  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. But  in  the  interior  valley, 
the  aridity  of  the  climate  is  not  to 
their  liking  and  during  a  season  of 
drought,  especially  when  the  land  is 
not  irrigated,  they  do  not  do  as  well 
as  cow  peas.  Also,  jackrabbits  are 
very  fond  of  soy  beans,  and  at  the 
University  Farm  a  large  percentage  of 
the  crop  was  lost  from  jackrabbit  at- 
tacks just  as  the  crop  came  out  of  the 
ground.  The  jackrabbits  would  pass 
over  almost  all  other  crops,  including 
cow  peas,  and  would  feed  on  soy  beans 
as  long  as  they  lasted. 

Cow  pea  hay  is  comparatively  rich 
in  protein  and  compares  favorably 
with  alfalfa.  Henry  in  his  "Feeds  and 
Feeding,"  says  that  cow  peas  are  of 


Western  Duroc  Men!  Attention! 


F.  F.  DEVORE  says  that  the  Duroc  could 
have  no  greater  field  in  which  to  develop 
than  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

It  is  the  DCROC  JERSEY  that  will  put 
the  pure-bred  swine  industry  to  the  front. 
It  is  up  to  the  Duroc  raiser  to  put  the 
Duroc  to  the  front.  It  is  up  to  THE 
DUROC  BULLETIN,  and  this  paper  stands 
ready  to  help  the  Duroc  man  "over  the 
top."  Write  for  FREE  copy  containing 
DeVore's  article,  "DUROCS  OF  THE 
GREAT  WEST." 

SEND  $1  FOR  1  TEAR. 

THE  DUROC  BULLETIN 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS. 


BIG  BONED 
POLAND-CHINAS 

The  fashionable,  prolific  kind  that  every- 
one wants. 

Service   boars,    gilts   and   weanling-  pigs 
sired  by  the  1,000  pound  boar 


Big  Bone  Bob 


Don't  send  East  when  you  can  get  better 
at  homo.  Come  and  see  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. Stock  for  foundation  herds  or 
exhibition. 

N.  K.  HORAN 

Lockeford,  CaL 

Ranch  2  miles  east  of  highway. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Lara-rat   Herd   In   the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearnon,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUROCS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King:  breeding-.  Weaned  pig's  and 
bred  gilts  and  one  service  boar  for  sale. 
Write  and  get  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W,  M.  Way  &  Son 


Rt.  1,  Box  320, 


MODESTO,  CAL. 


great  importance  in  economical  pork 
production  and  that  the  seed  may  be 
used  as  a  supplement  to  such  grains 
as  corn  or  barley,  or  the  pigs  may  be 
turned  in  a  field  to  harvest  a  crop 
when  the  pods  are  well  matured. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a 
mixture  of  cow  peas  and  some  carbo- 
naceous feed,  such  as  barley  or  corn, 
produces  much  more  satisfactory 
gains  than  when  either  is  fed  alone. 
A  good  ration  would  be  about  one- 
third  cow  peas  and  two-thirds  barley. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  found 
in  feeding  experiments  that  with  bar- 
ley or  corn  fed  in  equal  proportions 
with  cow  peas,  the  latter  were  worth 
$1.83  per  hundred  when  barley  was 
worth  $1.45  per  hundred. 


WHET    PK0YES    VALUABLE  FOR 
HOGS. 


Recently  a  subscriber  asked  us  the 
relative  value  of  whey  and  skimmilk 
for  hogs  and  we  quoted  from  Henry's 
"Feeds  and  Feeding,"  showing  that 
whey  contains  only  0.8  per  cent  pro- 
tein, while  skimmilk  contains  3.8  per 
cent  protein.  We  also  gave  Prof. 
Henry's  statement  that  whey  is  worth 
just  about  half  as  much  as  skimmilk 
for  hogs. 

However,  since  then  we  have  re- 
ceived the  report  of  a  feeding  experi- 
ment carried  on  at  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station,  showing  remarkable 
gains  made  by  hogs  receiving  barley 
and  whey.  These  hogs  did  much  bet- 
ter than  others  fed  on  corn  and  tank- 
age. 

It  is  apparent  that  whey  is  valuable 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  protein,  as  its  quality.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  that  not  all  pro- 
teins are  capable  of  producing  good 
growth,  and  the  Wisconsin  experiment 
seems  to  prove  that  even  though  whey 
is  comparatively  low  in  protein,  this 
protein  is  of  a  quality  which  makes 
it  most  valuable  for  producing  growth, 
and  farmers  who  take  their  milk  to 
the  cheese  factory  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  take  whey  home  with  them. 
Or  wherever  it  can  be  purchased,  it 
will  be  found  about  the  most  econom- 
ical food  that  can  be  used  for  hogs — 
that  is,  used  in  the  proper  proportion 
with  barley  or  milo. 


JOZE. 


BREEDERS  0RGA 

Forty-five  enthusiastic  Poland-China 
breeders  of  Fresno  county  met  last 
week  and  organized  the  Fresno  Coun- 
ty Poland-China  Breeders'  Association. 
Wm.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  told  of  the 
success  of  the  Kings  county  organiza- 
tion; Assistant  Farm  Advisor  R.  E. 
Burton  spoke  on  Pig  Club  Work;  R. 
N.  Davis  of  the  Farm  Bureau  told 
about  the  auction  sales  of  fat  stock; 
and  Fred  Gatewood  spoke  on  "The 
Show  Ring." 

The  officers  elected  were  Alfred 
Buckland,  president;  A.  J.  Van  Cleef, 
vice-president;  Walter  C.  Ficklin,  sec- 
retary- treasurer;  Fred  Gatewood  and 
E.  R.  Eichner,  directors.  Others  ac- 
tive in  the  organization  were  H.  Bar- 
kema,  D.  H.  Forney,  E.  S.  Myers,  and 
Joseph  E.  and  Thomas  Caesar.  Spe- 
cial memberships  with  low  dues  will 
be  provided  for  pig  club  boys  to  en- 
courage them  to  join.  The  associa- 
tion starts  out  in  the  right  hands,  and 
the  officers  intend  to  put  Fresno 
county  on  the  map  as  the  home  of  the 
best  in  Poland-Chinas. 


BRIDGFORD    HEIFER  BREAKS 
WORLD  RECORD. 

Nattaline  Walker,  the  phenomenal 
Holstein  heifer  in  the  Bridgford  Com- 
pany's herd  at  Knightsen,  has  made 
records  of  34.316  lbs.  butter  from 
818.2  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  134.76 
lbs.  butter  from  3,313.9  lbs.  milk  in  30 
days,  at  the  age  of  3  years  and  4 
months.  Her  7  and  30  day  milk  pro- 
duction is  a  world's  record  for  a  jun- 
ior 3-year-old,  and  her  30-day  butter 
production  is  a  State  record. 

FairmOrf*  Pauline  DeKol  2nd  has 
just  made  30.307  lbs.  butter  from  643.9 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days  at  the  age  of  3 
years  and  2  months.  This  gives  the 
Bridgford  Company  8  records  for  the 
season  from  30  to  41  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.    Going  some! 


Buy  Berkshire  Boars 

Money  invested  in  a  young  boar  increases  faster 
than  in  any  other  way.  You  can  get  more  for  your 
money,  and  your  money  will  earn  more  for  you. 
Buy  a  young  boar  and  grow  him  out  yourself. 

ANCHORAGE  BERKSHIRES 

If  he  is  an  Anchorage  Farm  Berkshire  of  Star 
Leader  blood  you  can  bank  on  him,  for  our  customers 
are  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  they  can  make 
more  money  with  Star  Leader  Berkshires  than  with 
anv  other  strain  or  breed. 


Here  you  find  the  kind  of  stock 
you  have  been  looking  for — 
toppy  youngsters  with  good  bone, 
strong  backs,  lots  of  stretch,  well- 
sprung  ribs  and  heavy  hams. 


ORDER  NOW. 


The  pigs  are  all  ready  to  go  ahead 
and  make  money  for  you.  They 
will  produce  the  stock  that  will  fill 
the   pork   barrel    and   swell  your 

pocket-book. 

AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  A  grand  lot  to  select  from.  Also  50  classy  gilts 
for  Fall  sale.  They  will  put  the  profit  in  farming.  For  full  descriptions 
and  prices  write  your  wants,  and  ask  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM 


P.  0.  Box  163 A 


0RLAND,  CAL. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshircs 

FOR  S  A  I.I-:. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 

Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 

Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANG  DON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 


ROUTE:  4.  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now.  big.  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH,    Sacramento,  cal. 


4  Good  Young  Boars-E™tX 

— from  California's  leading  herd  of  Duroo- Jerseys.  They 
are  sired  by  ORION'S  GOLDEN  COL.  and  UNEEDA  WEST- 
ERN HERO.    Priced  reasonable  but  they  have  the  quality. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
SOME    CORKING    GOOD    WEANLING  BOARS. 

ALLEN  THOMPSON,  Tulare,  Cal. 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 


LAKKPORT 


CALIFORNIA 


We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  aro  now  booking  orders  for  toppy 
weanlings.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Orand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICES.  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

We  have  for  sale  only  a  few  yearling  sows  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall 
litters,  bred  fall  gilts,  two  yearling  boars  and  weanling  pigs  from 

PRIZE  WINNING  SOWS 
F.  M.  JOHNSON,  Napa,  Calif. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

1  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  3u  Fimiclsoo 
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Shoulders 
of  Strength 


Livestock  Queries 


Horses  Have  DepraYed  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do  for 
ray  horses  that  are  fairly  eating  up 
one  corner  of  their  corral?  There  is 
no  grass  there,  just  plain  dirt.  It  is 
not  salt  that  is  lacking,  as  they  have 
it  in  their  mangers  at  all  times. — J. 
G.  G.,  Geyserville. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

The  condition  of  your  horses  is 
brought  about  by  stomach  disturb- 
ances. Put  a  lump  of  lime  in  the 
drinking  trough,  and  put  salt  directly 
into  the  food,  as  lump  salt  will  be 
licked  by  only  a  few  of  the  horses. 
Also  give  a  teaspoon  of  the  following 
once  a  day  in  the  feed:  Pulverized 
red  pepper,  1  ounce;  pulverized  foenu- 
greek  seed,  %  pound;  carbonate  soda, 
1  pound;  pulverized  aniseed,  2 
ounces;  pulverized  sulphate  iron,  6 
ounces. 


Cow's  Breathing  Obstructed. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  cows  is 
troubled  with  obstructed  breathing. 
It  seems  to  be  in  her  throat  and  is 
most  pronounced  while  feeding.  She 
breathes  like  a  horse  with  the  heaves. 
It  has  been  troubling  her  for  two 
years  and  gets  neither  better  nor 
worse.  What  is  the  trouble  and  can 
it  be  cured?— B.  M.,  Perndale. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

First  of  all,  you  should  have  your 
cow  tested  by  the  intradermal  test,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  she  has 
tuberculosis.  If  she  does  not  react, 
then  in  all  probability  she  has  a  tumor 
along  the  respiratory  tract,  but  it  will 
require  a  very  careful  examination  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian  to  determine 
this  as  well  to  give  the  necessary 
treatment. 


Green  Alfalfa  Vs.  Cured. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  relative 
feeding  value  of  the  green  alfalfa  now 
being  cut  compared  with  last  year's 
baled  alfalfa?— E.  O.  R.,  Morgan  Hill. 
(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

Green  alfalfa  contains  3.3  per  cent 
crude  protein,  10.4  per  cent  carbohy- 
drates and  0.4  per  cent  fat.  Cured 
alfalfa  contains  10.6  crude  protein, 
39.0  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  0.9 
per  cent  fat.  Thus  you  will  see  that 
green  alfalfa  contains  only  14.6 
pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  to  ev- 
ery 100  pounds,  while  alfalfa  hay  con- 
tains 51.6  pounds. 


How  Cow's  Talue  Fluctuates. 

To  the  Editor:  I  can  buy  heifer 
calves  for  $10.  What  can  I  figure  on 
such  animals  being  worth  when  ma- 
ture?— L.  V.  G.,  Escalon. 


(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 
This  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to 
answer,  as  the  value  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  breeding,  feeding 
and  care.  However,  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  if  a  grade  Holstein 
cow  is  worth  $100  at  three  years  of 
age,  she  would  be  worth  at  different 
ages,  as  follows:  Birth,  $11;  6  months, 
$26;  1  year,  $44;  2  years,  $72;  3 
years,  $100;  4  years,  $112;  5  years, 
$120;  6  years,  $122;  7  years,  $116;  8 
years,  $107;  9  years,  $95;  10  years, 
$83;  11  years,  $72;  12  years,  $62;  13 
years,  $57;  14  years,  $48.  For  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  cow  worth  $300  at  three 
years  of  age  the  estimate  of  value  at 
different  periods  in  her  life  is:  Birth, 
$92;  6  months,  $128;  1  year,  $168;  2 
years,  $231;  3  years,  $300;  4  years, 
$331;  5  years,  $348;  6  years,  $350;  7 
years,  $226;  11  years,  $129;  12  years, 
$159;  13  years,  $124;  14  years,  $94. 
From  these  figures  it  is  possible  to 
make  estimates  of  depreciation.  This, 
of  course,  will  vary  with  different 
cows,  with  different  herds,  and  with 
different  breeds. 


TO  MAKE  A  SOW  BREED. 


We  are  receiving  numerous  letters 
from  readers  stating  that  they  are 
unable  to  get  their  sows  to  breed  for 
fall  litters.  Some  complain  that  the 
sows  will  not  come  in  heat;  others 
state  that  the  sows  come  in  heat  all 
right,  but  will  not  settle  with  pig. 

To  get  the  best  results,  sows  should 
be  prepared  for  breeding  by  flushing 
them.  As  a  rule  they  are  rather  thin 
after  weaning  their  spring  litters  and 
they  should  be  fed  an  increased 
amount  of  protein  so  as  to  have  them 
improving  in  condition  at  the  time 
they  are  bred.  Experience  has  taught 
that  when  tankage,  meat  meal,  skim- 
milk,  or  some  high  protein  stimulat- 
ing feeds  are  used  during  the  breeding 
ing  season,  sows  will  require  less  ser- 
vices and  will  farrow  more  pigs  than 
if  scant  rations  are  used.  Flushing 
should  commence  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  breeding  season  opens. 

If  a  sow  does  not  come  in  heat 
give  her  one-twelfth  grain  Yohimbin 
three  times  a  day  for  one  week.  If 
she  does  not  then  come  in  heat  skip 
a  week  and  repeat.  This  Yohimbin 
can  be  purchased  in  tablet  form  at 
druggists. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  sow  settled  with 
pig,  before  deciding  to  sell  her  to  the 
butcher  try  giving  her  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  hemp  seed  twice  a  day  in  her 
slop.  You  can  get  the  seed  at  any 
drug  or  general  store,  and  a  dollar's 
worth  will  generally  be  sufficient. 
This  is  a  practical  remedy  that  has 
been  used  for  years  by  many  corn- 
belt  breeders  with  unvarying  success. 


On  Thursday,  July  10,  Carruthers  Farms,  owned  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  California,  will  sell  at 
public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  reserve 
or  limit, 

45  Scotch  Shorthorn  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Bulls 

including  about  a  dozen  great  matrons  with  calves  jit 
foot.  This  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
offering  of  Scotch  cattle  ever  made  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  PROP.,  LIVE  OAK,  CAL. 

The  sale  will  be  held  on  California  State  Fair  Gounds,  Sacra- 
mento, where  part  of  the  cattle  may  now  be  seen.  After  June  7 
nearly  all  of  the  cattle  will  be  on  the  sale  grounds  and  visitors 
are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  them. 

AUCTIONEERS:  SALES  MANAGERS 

REPPERT  &  MILNE         California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Why  Ajax  Tires 
Are  Farmers  Choice 

There's  one  big  outstanding  reason — greater  mileage. 

The  man  who  farms  is  much  more  vitally  concerned 
with  tire  service  than  his  in-town  brother.  He  requires 
topmost  tire  strength,  for  the  roads  his  car  must  travel 
are  not  always  sleek  and  smooth. 

And  so,  sooner  or  later,  he  chooses  Ajax  Tires — the 
only  tires  possessing  Shoulders  of  Strength. 

Ajax  Road  King 

Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength  are  buttresses  of  rubber 
that  brace  both  sides  of  the  tread.  Note  the  picture  of 
the  Ajax  Road  King.  See  how  that  burly  tread  is  .but- 
tressed. It  has  more  rubber  where  it  should  be — more 
tread  on  the  road.  Shoulders  of  Strength  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  surprising  mileage  records  estab- 
lished by  the  Ajax  Road  King. 

Your  nearest  Ajax  dealer  carries  a  complete  supply 
of  Ajax  Road  King  tires — also  Ajax  Inner  Tubes,  and 
Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Accessories. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York 

Factories  :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in»  Leading  Cities 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  Irom  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE         AT?  iVf  OX^TI  A  T  1?  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE        V7XV1TI  V7-l>  LJJrVLlILl   \j\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  lew  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gi?es  Great  TALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  It.  H.  Whltten. 


KATTENLNG  MARKET  POULTRY.  I    RULES  FOR  RAISING  RABBITS. 


Last  week  we  planned  a  simple, 
inexpensive,  home-made  fattening 
crate,  so  now  let  us  consider  the  best 
ways  of  fattening  fowls  after  we  get 
them  in  the  crate. 

There  is  no  one  best  fattening  ra- 
tion. The  feeding  should  be  done  at 
the  greatest  possible  profit,  so  the 
ration  should  be  varied  according  to 
the  price  and  availability  of  different 
feeds.  The  feed  should  be  entirely  of 
a  soft  mash;  the  grains  should  be 
very  finely  ground  and  free  from  mold 
and  mustiness;  and  the  mixture  may 
be  made  of  a  combination  of  corn 
meal,  middlings,  barley  meal  and 
ground  oats.  If  possible,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  sour  skimnnilk  or  butter- 
milk, as  these  foods  aid  digestion  and 
keep  the  system  from  getting  feverish. 
Many  poultrymen  consider  skimmilk 
or  buttermilk  absolutely  indispensable. 

A  simple  ration  of  6  pounds  corn 
meal.  4  pounds  middlings  and  1  pound 
fine  beefscraps  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults. When  middlings  are  not  avail- 
able, equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  ground 
barley  and  ground  oats,  with  10  per 
cent  beef  scraps,  may  be  used.  The 
ration  is  an  excellent  one  even  if  the 
ground  oats  are  left  out,  although  they 
are  fine  for  fattening  and  should  be 
included  when  they  can  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

With  any  of  these  combinations 
enough  sour  skimmilk  or  buttermilk 
should  be  used  to  make  a  porridge 
thick  enough  to  drop,  but  not  run, 
from  the  end  of  a  spoon.  Beef  scraps 
may  be  left  out  when  milk  or  butter- 
milk is  used,  but  they  are  necessary 
when  water  is  substituted.  In  the 
latter  case  use  enough  water  to  make 
a  crumbly,  moist  mixture.  Water  may 
also  be  given  the  fowls  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  when  milk  is  used  it  is 
not  advisable  to  supply  any  water, 
except  during  the  first  two  or  three 
days. 

A  little  molasses  or  sugar  will  im- 
prove the  mash;  also  a  dash  of  salt 
and  a  little  fine  charcoal.  Potatoes 
and  vegetables  of  any  kind  may  be 
rooked  and  mixed  with  the  mash,  and 
the  last  week  a  little  tallow  or  grease 
will  help. 

How  to  Feed. 

When  the  birds  are  first  confined 
they  should  be  starved  for  from  12  to 
24  hours;  then  fed  lightly  for  two  or 
three  days,  never  allowing  them  quite 
all  they  will  eat  This  will  prevent 
digestive  troubles  which  might  be 
caused  by  change  of  diet.  Better  feed 
them  three  times  a  day  the  first  week, 
and  after  two  or  three  days  give  all 
they  will  clean  up  in  15  or  20  minutes. 
Tf  any  feed  is  left  in  the  trough,  be 
sure  to  remove  it  Feed  rather  lightly 
at  noon,  and  make  the  night  meal  the 
heaviest 

After  one  week  feed  only  twice  a 
lay,  and  feed  at  the  same  time  each 
day.  It  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the 
ration  a  little  to  keep  up  keen  appe- 
tites. The  feeding  should  be  kept  up 
Just  as  long  as  the  birds  continue  to 
gain,  which  generally  is  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks.  Some  may  require 
three  weeks,  but  it  seldom  pays  to 
feed  longer.  Just  as  soon  as  their 
combs  begin  to  lose  color,  their  eyes 
become  a  little  dull,  and  their  appe- 
tites fall  off,  they  are  fattened  suf- 
ficiently and  should  be  marketed  at 
once.  If  continued  longer  they  will 
go  off  feed,  and  this  will  result  in  loss 
instead  of  gain. 

Keep  the  crate  clean  and  free  from 
parasites.  Spray  it  often,  and  dust 
the  birds  with  a  good  insect  powder. 
Peed  regularly  and  give  the  fowls 
proper  attention,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fattening  period  you  will  have  a  ship- 
ment of  birds  that  will  top  the  mar- 
ket and  pay  you  well  for  their  feed 
and  care. 


The  war  gave  rabbit  culture  a  new 
significance.  People  took  up  the 
breeding  of  rabbits  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living  or  adding  to 
the  family  income.  They  succeeded  in 
doing  both,  and  were  so  well  satisfied 
that  they  decided  to  continue  keeping 
rabbits. 

Why  shouldn't  they?  It  is  claimed 
that  rabbits  can  be  fed  more  cheaply 
than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm. 
They  consume  more  bulk  than  hens, 
but  not  so  costly  a  ration.  Gains  in 
weight  are  made  for  about  six  cents 
per  pound,  while  rabbit  meat  sells  for 
an  average  of  about  six  times  this 
amount 

Also  rabbit  fur  finds  a  ready  market 
at  good  prices.  That  of  Flemish 
Giants  is  being  used  for  door  mats; 
that  of  New  Zealand  Reds  for  imita- 
tion red  fox  fur,  and  that  of  Polish 
and  Checkered  Giants  for  ermine. 

In  point  of  rapid  development  and 
increase  rabbits  exceed  all  other  meat 
animals.  They  breed  when  only  7  or 
8  months  old;  the  gestation  period  is 


If  it  is  desired  to  substitute  cotton- 
seed meal  for  beef  scraps  in  the  dry 
mash  for  hens,  be  careful  not  to  re- 
place more  than  half  the  beef  scrap 
with  this  substitute,  as  the  result  in 
egg  production  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  eggs  Will  be  unsatisfactory. 


only  one  month;  they  raise  as  many 
as  8  to  a  litter,  and  the  nursing  period 
is  only  6  or  7  weeks. 

Make  the  right  start — it's  half  your 
success.  Buy  good  stock  from  a  re- 
sponsible breeder.  Study  up  in  books 
and  magazines  on  color,  shape,  size, 
defects,  etc.,  so  you  will  know  how  to 
buy;  also  on  habits,  foods,  diseases, 
etc.,  so  you  will  know  how  to  care  for 
the  rabbits. 

For  lu  st  results  do  not  breed  a  doe 
until  she  is  8  months  old.  About  three 
days  before  it  is  time  for  her  to 
kindle,  provide  a  clean  hutch  box, 
lined  with  straw.  She  will  soon  close 
up  the  opening  to  the  box,  which 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  about 
three  days,  and  then  only  to  count  the 
rabbits  in  the  litter  and  see  if  there 
are  any  dead  ones  in  the  nest  If 
there  are  more  than  8  live  ones,  re- 
move all  in  excess  of  8,  taking  the 
smallest,  and  give  them  to  a  nurse 
doe  or  kill  them.  Leave  it  to  the 
mother  to  take  care  of  the  feeding  of 
the  remaining  ones  as  nature  in- 
tended. 

In  a  short  time  you  will  find  good 
healthy  baby  rabbits  coming  out  of 
the  nest  box.  They  can  be  weaned  in 
6  or  7  weeks  and  placed  in  separate 
hutches,  and  the  sexes  should  be  sep- 
arated at  4  months  of  age. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  breed  the 
doe  again  until  she  is  in  condition. 


A  doe  will  breed  and  produce  as  many 
as  12  young  to  the  litter  every  30  to 
35  days  if  the  buck  is  left  with  her. 
She  will  repeat  this  four  or  five  times 
until  she  becomes  exhausted  and  dies. 
The  young  will  grow  round  and  plump 
and  to  all  appearances  will  be  healthy 
and  vigorous  until  2%  to  3  months 
old,  when  they  will  die  off  without  any- 
visible  cause.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  infantile  mortality.  It  is  caused 
by  too  frequent  breeding  and  not  giv- 
ing the  doe  time  to  regain  her  vitality 
between  litters. 

A  doe  should  not  be  allowed  to  breed 
oftener  than  once  in  three  months. 
Consequently,  if  the  young  are  weaned 
at  six  weeks  of  age  she  can  rest  for 
two  weeks  before  she  is  bred  again. 
During  this  time  she  should  be  well 
fed,  and  should  be  kept  quiet  and  free 
from  excitement 


"Thank  you  tor  your  helpful  letter 
concerning  the  fattening  of  turkeys. 
It  certainly  pays  to  pen  them  up  for 
three  weeks  before  selling  them.  Have 
just  received  a  classy  torn  turkey 
from  Mr.  Hart.  I  mentioned  the  Press 
when  ordering  him.  We  enjoy  your 
paper  very  much." — Mrs.  Andrew  Mc7 
Kay,  Morgan  Hill. 


If  your  hens  don't  lay  well,  try  feed- 
ing them  on  layer  cake.  It  is  great — 
for  the  hens. 


Most  troubles  are  beat  eliminated  at 
the  SOURCE.  Bad  roada  are  the 
SOURCE  of  much  UNNECESSARY 
tire  expense.  ARE  YOU  BOOSTING 
GOOD  ROADS? 


MOHAWK 

Qj^TIRES 


Well  Paid  Mohawk  Builders 
Make  Longer  Lived  Tires 

Mohawk  tire  builders — the  men  who  make 
the  Mohawk  tire  by  hand — are  expert 
workmen  and  draw  expert  workmen's  pay. 

They  are  well  paid  because  Mohawk  stand- 
ards demand  the  best  workmanship  and  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  men  whose  trade  is 
not  a  "work"  but  a  profession. 

They  are  paid  well  enough  to  insure  their 
continued,  undivided  interest  and  best  efforts. 

When  you  realize  that  Mohawk  tires 
contain  only  the  purest  materials  and  more 
generous  quantities  of  these  —  you  can 
readily  understand  why  Mohawk  builders 
must  be  leaders.  Their  efficient  work  is 
requisite  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
correctly  started  product. 

Pure  materials.  More  of  them — an  extra  ply  of 
standard  weight  fabric,  for  example.  Hand  made. 
Veteran  expert  builders.  Those  are  the  reasons  for 
Mohawk  tire  quality. 

They  are  not  the  reasons  you  hear  offered  by 
most  tire  makers.  No  secret  processes,  for  example — 
no  mysterious  methods. 

We  much  prefer,  knowing  that  secrets  in  tire 
building  do  not  exist  today,  to  supplant  mysteries 
with  facts,  leaving  the  results  of  our  arguments  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  buyer. 

Mohawk  tires  are  handled  by  good  dealers  every- 
where— in  ribbed  and  non-skid  treads — Cord  and 
Fabric — and  also  in  extra  ply,  hand  made,  Ford  size. 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Branch : 

1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
toymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


TO  STOP  FEATHER  PULLING. 

The  habit  of  feather  pulling  is  usu- 
ally the  fault  of  the  owner  of  the 
flock,  for  when  birds  are  not  over- 
crowded in  large  flocks,  and  are  forced 
to  work  all  day  for  the  feed  they  get, 
it  is  seldom  that  the  habit  appears. 

Insects  and  vermin  may  start  the 
habit.  The  fowls  peck  themselves  and 
in  doing  so  pull  out  their  feathers, 
often  swallowing  them.  In  a  few  days 
the  pinfeathers  begin  to  grow  and 
the  feather-pluckers,  observing  them 
and  the  moisture,  which  consists 
principally  of  glutinous  matter,  peck 
them  out.  In  this  way  they  keep  the 
fowls  quite  bare  of  feathers. 

Sometimes  a  lack  of  animal  food  or 
green  stuff  causes  the  trouble,  but 
generally  it  will  be  found  that  the 
habit  grows  out  of  confinement  and 
idleness. 

It  is  important  to  stop  the  habit  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  it  is  noticed. 
Any  fowls  that  show  signs  of  having 
had  feathers  plucked  should  be  caught 
and  the  surfaces  of  exposed  quills 
greased  with  lard  mixed  with  extract 
of  aloes  in  the  proportion  of  one 
teaspoon  of  extract  of  aloes  to  a  cup 
of  lard.  Birds  picking  at  surfaces 
thus  treated  do  not  find  the  taste  to 
their  liking  and  rarely  try  it  more 
than  once. 

Another  remedy  is  to  dissolve  pow- 
dered aloes  in  water  and  wash  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  with  it.  Some 
breeders  claim  that  confining  feather 
eaters  in  a  coop  for  two  weeks  will 
often  break  the  habit. 

If  none  of  these  remedies  do  the 
trick  and  the  bird  is  a  valuable  one, 
cut  away  or  file  the  edges  of  both 
parts  of  the  beak  so  that  they  meet 
for  only  a  little  more  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch.  In  this  way  the  bird  can 
eat  readily,  yet  not  hold  a  feather. 

There  are  on  the  market  "poultry 
bits"  that  will  keep  birds  from  eat- 
ing feathers.  In  such  a  device  a  small 
piece  of  leather  fits  in  the  bird's 
mouth,  preventing  her  from  closing 
her  beak  on  a  feather,  but  not  pre- 
venting her  from  eating.  The  bit  is 
held  in  place  by  a  fine  steel  wire 
passed  through  the  nostril. 

Of  course,  these  latter  treatments 
are  for  birds  that  are  valuable  for 
breeding  or  exhibition  purposes.  As 
a  rule  a  feather-eating  bird  is  a  poor 
egg  producer,  and  the  quicker  you 
can  rid  your  flock  of  such  a  pest  the 
better.  One  feather  eater  in  a  flock 
will  cause  no  end  of  trouble  and  in  a 
few  weeks  will  make  all  the  birds 
show  unsightly  bare  necks.  To  kill 
the  guilty  one  serves  an  economic 
purpose  in  the  family  living  and  re- 
moves a  menace  from  the  poultry 
yard. 


CHICKEN   FAT   IN  COOKERY. 


"Use  chicken  fat,  the  most  delicious 
of  all  cooking  fats."  Beneath  this  plac- 
ard at  a  recent  food  exhibit  was  a 
roasted  chicken,  delicious  looking  and 
browned  to  a  tempting  turn,  and  be- 
side it  a  glass  full  of  clarified  fat — 
the  excess  fat  of  the  chicken. 

"Well,  I  had  abominable  luck  sub- 
substituting  chicken  fat  for  butter 
in  my  recipes,"  said  one  specta- 
tor. "My  cake  fell  and  my  pie 
crust  was  a  sight."  "That  was  be- 
cause the  mixture  was  too  rich, 
I  think,"  said  the  woman  in  charge  of 
the  booth.  "Think  of  the  butter  you 
used  to  make  which  had  some  water 
in  it,  and  to  which  you  usually  added 
salt.  Now,  chicken  fat  has  no  water 
in  its  content;  it  is  a  100  per  cent  fat. 
Butter  contains  practically  85  per  cent 
fat.  Chicken  fat  also  lacks  the  salt 
and  the  small  amount  of  curd  present 
in  fresh  butter.  Use  about  four-fifths 
as  much  fat  as  the  recipe  with  butter 
calls  for  and  add  extra  salt." 

Chicken  fat  has  a  different  flavor 
from  butter  and  when  it  is  not  clari- 
fied it  is  well  to  use  it  only  in  cakes 
and  cookies,  which  have  quite  definite 
flavors  of  their  own.  However,  it  may 
be  used  in  any  cake  recipe  after  ren- 
dering it  and  nothing  objectionable 
will  be  noticed  in  the  flavor.  The  way 
to  render  chicken  fat  is  to  heat  it 
slowly  in  a  double  boiler  with  whole 
milk — preferably  sour.  Use  half  cup 
of  milk  to  each  pound  of  fat.  Strain 
the  rendered  fat  through  a  cloth,  and 
when  it  is  set  lift  fat  from  the  milk 
which  remains. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary 


to  render  the  fat.  It  may  be  used  for 
frying  purposes  just  as  it  is.  When 
it  is  used  as  shortening  for  muffins, 
spiced  cookies  or  chocolate  cake, 
where  its  characteristic  flavor  will  not 
be  noticed  as  it  might  in  white  cake 
or  pastry,  it  can  be  melted  slowly  and 
measured  without  clarifying.  Keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  100  per  cent  fat  Try 
a  little  experimenting  and  see  if  you 
do  not  find  that  you  prefer  it  to  any 
other  shortening. 


The  returns  from  poultry  on  the 
farm  from  capital  investment  are 
probably  larger  than  the  returns  from 
any  other  farm  enterprise. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


YOU  ABE  NOT  TOO  LATE — Our  early 
maturing,  winter  laying  strains.  June  batch, 
develop  quickest  into  profitable  winter 
layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  $31."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  winters.  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Beds; 
Anconas;  Bocks;  Minorcas;  clearing  customers 
$5.  Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Val- 
uable circular  with  proof  free.  70.000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHOBNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  seU  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chiz  from 
heavy  laying  Boganlzed  hens.  Safe  deliver.* 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  ^February  $16;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street.   Petaluma.  California. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 

large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  ha9  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  etc  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  $3  and 
$5  per  $16:  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton.  California. 

LARM'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS~were  never 
better.  Bose  and  single  comb  hatching  eggs 
from  winners  of  the  leading  shows.  Bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  now  half  price,  from  the  best 
breeding  lines  in  existence.  Remember  a  few 
June  and  July  chicks  round  into  winners  for 
the  December  and  January  shows.  Send  for 
circular.  3  Rose-comb  cockerels.  Wm.  Larm, 
3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

BABBED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Bocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Bocks.  Catalog  free.  Chaa. 
H.  Vodden  Box  396.  Los  Gatos.  California. 


PEEBLES     WHITE  WTTANDOTTES — Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose. 
California. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Plymouth  Bock. 
R.  I.  Beds.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas. 
Brown. -White  and  Buff  Leghorns  from  Fogan- 
ized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobener  Poultry 
Ranch.    Washington    Ave..    San    lose.  Cal. 

SULLIVAN'S  FAMOUS  Buff  Orpingtons^ 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  for  15;  $12.00  per 
100.  No  "baby  chix."  Trios  and  pens  for 
breeders;  write  for  prices.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  Agnew.  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Phone 
San  Jose.  5205  R  5. 

CROLEY'S  BED  STAB  CHICK  FEED — Cali- 
fomia's  standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc  .,  8th  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 


S.    C.    WHITE     LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 

quantity  from  A-l  Hogamzed  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  it  P. 
M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Every 
week,  good  strong  youngsters  from  fine  lay- 
ers. Also  other  varieties.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery. 
Palo  Alto. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  har. 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose.  California.  

MODEL  POULTBY  FABM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Our  prices  are 
right.  W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.  Corning.  Calif. 

EGG  BBED — Buff  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  California. 

GOLDCBOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $3.00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  California 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganizer) 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

~~ CHICKENS,   DUCKS,     GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm  A  French,  646  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch 
Bt.  2.  Box  144D    Pomona.  California  

BBONZE  TUBKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements. 

California. 


RABBITS. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed  regis- 
tered from  prize-winning  stock.  Pedigreed 
does  bred  to  registered  buck,  $5.00.  Does  4 
months  eligible  to  registration,  $4.00;  5 
months.  $5.00.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E 

Peppin.  86  Cambridge,  San  Leandro,  Cal.  

1  WILSON  BROS.  FEEDING  BULLETIN  tell" 
how  and  what  to  feed  rabbits.  Price,  26c; 
catalog.  10c:  circulars  free.  Wilson  Bros. 
Flemish  Rabbit  Farm.  Rabbits  and  Reme- 
dies. Highest  award  World's  Fair,  Route  4. 
Box  13R,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

RAISE  BABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop 
ular  small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  fbr  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Babbit 
Book.  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — the  better  kind.  A 
fine  lot  of  them  in  all  ages  now  ready  for  de- 
livery at  right  prices.  The  Oakland  Farm. 
F.  Anton.  Owner,  1617  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS;  also  util- 
ity stock.  Prices  low.  Laura  Beechlng,  1578 
W.  46th  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  BED  BABBITS — Young 
stock  for  sale.  O.  C.  Thompson,  St.  Helena. 
Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.60  each, 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOB  US — We  anpply~the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia  Calif. 


Zrj/COULSONS  egg  food 

_         FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


The  Car  Lasts 
Longer 

— because  Zerolene 
meets  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  lubrica- 
tion needs  of  the  car. 
It  is  refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude 
oil.  Depositsleastcar- 
bon.  Get  a  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  for 
your  car. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


ZEROLENE 
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I  SHALL 


NOT  PASS 
\«,A1\. 


THIS  WAY 


"The  bread  that  bringeth  strength  I 

want  to  give, 
The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirsty 

live; 

I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day ; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this 
way. 

"I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears, 
The  faith  to  conquer  crowding  doubts 

and  fears, 
Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  alway; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this 

way. 

"I  want  to  give  good  measure  running 
o'er, 

And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath 
away! 

I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this 
way. 

"I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and 
faith, 

I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this 
way." 

JUNE  BRIDES  AND  GRADUATES. 

June,  the  month  of  roses,  of  happy 
brides  and  youthful  graduates!  It  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  first  days  of 
summer — of  a  maturer  life.  The  bud 
has  blossomed  into  a  rose;  the  bride 
is  now  a  young  matron ;  and  the  grad- 
uate is  departing. from  the  springtime 
of  youth  into  greater  activity  and  the 
realities  of  life.  Books  have  been  laid 
aside,  and  the  erstwhile  student  is 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  vocation  he 
intends  taking  up  as  his  life  work. 

Change  is  in  the  air — the  transition 
from  springtime  to  summer  days;  the 
days  of  ripening  fruit,  the  full-blown 
flower,  the  full  harvest.  These  are 
symbolic  of  the  fuller  life,  with  its 
duties  and  responsibilities,  which 
come  to  all  of  us,  whether  we  will  or 
no.  They  come  unbidden,  like  an  un- 
welcome guest  at  the  feast. 

How  full  of  interest  is  the  threshold 
upon  which  stands  the  bride,  as  well 
as  the  young  graduate,  as  each  peers 
into  the  future  roseate  with  promise. 
They  are  thinking  only  of  the  days  of 
sunshine,  of  joy  and  happiness  ahead 
— the  froth,  the  bubble,  which  when 
grasped,  crumples  and  melts  into 
nothingness  and  disappears.  They 
are  unmindful  that  sunshine  alter- 
nates with  shadow,  joy  with  sorrow, 
and  that  bubbles  at  the  height  of  their 
greatest  beauty,  expand  to  their  own 
destruction.  But  with  the  eagerness 
born  of  youth  to  learn  what  lies  just 
around  the  corner,  or  following  the 
beckoning  bend  in  the  road,  would  a 
single  one  of  these  young  hearts 
choose  to  turn  back?  Nay,  but  rather 
would  they  court  the  unknown,  where- 
in lies  the  charm  of  mystery.  And 
when  the  unknown  becomes  the 
known  with  its  shadows,  sorrows  and 
evaporated  bubbles,  then  the  youth 
and  maiden  are  just  beginning  to  live, 
for  this  is  life—disillusionment,  real- 
ity. It  is  a  testing  time — of  wits,  of 
hope,  endurance,  of  manheod  and 
womanhood — yea,  of  the  very  soul  it- 
self. The  weaker  may  succumb 
against  the  buffetings  of  fate,  but  the 
stronger,  with  each  ill  wind  that 
blows,  gathers  strength,  and  thus  is 
able  to  brace  himself  to  meet  the  on- 
rush of  cruel  winds  that  cut  and  bite 
and  sting.  By  these  things  we  grow. 
Are  we  happy?  No,  but  it  is  life.  And 
life  is  the  one  great  desire  of  all,  re- 
gardless of  its  preponderance  of  sun- 
shine or  shadow. 

For  all  these  grim  realities,  stripped 
of  their  garlands  which  exuberant 
youth  wove  back  in  the  days  when 
first  they  stood  upon  the  threshold  of 
commencement  day,  or  as  a  blushing 
bride,  there  are  compensations.  Life 
is  richer  and  fuller  for  having  climbed, 
even  though  with  bleeding  footsteps, 
the  steep  paths  up  rocky  hillsides,  as 
well  as  for  the  sojourn  through  the 
pleasant  green  valleys.  There  Is  a 
joy  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
done — the  knowledge  that  we  never 


shirked,  and  that  we  hesitated  not  at 
the  steep  places — and  above  all,  that 
one  can  stand  with  bared  soul  and  be 
not  ashamed. — Z.  D.  H. 


BEAUTY  OF  KOCK  GARDENS. 


Why  is  it  we  see  so  few  rock  gar- 
dens in  California?  We  have  the 
rocks  a-plenty,  as  well  as  the  semi- 
arid  plants;  the  combination  of  the 
two,  with  perhaps  a  few  hardy 
flowers  for  a  border,  makes  a  thing 
of  beauty.  Our  hillsides  adapt  them- 
selves wonderfully  to  all  sorts  of  land- 
scape gardening,  and  particularly  to 
rock  gardens,  which  display  them- 
selves more  advantageously  in  ter- 
races such  as  are  possible  on  the  steep 
slopes  here  in  California. 

All  varieties  of  cacti,  the  Spanish 
dagger  (or  yucca),  century  plant,  and 
those  little  green  rosettes  commonly 
known  as  "hen  and  chickens,"  grow 
wonderfully  in  this  climate  without 
water,  care  or  attention  whatever. 

For  color,  there  are  many  flowers 
which  are  most  adaptive  for  a  rock 
garden,  such  as  petunias,  poppies,  por- 
tulaca  (or  moss  rose),  and  other  vari- 
eties of  moss,  as  the  lipia,  ftc. 

A  rustic  arbor  or  summer  house  is 
an  artistic  addition  and  blends  in  well 
with  rocks.  Such  an  arbor  could  be 
made  of  the  usual  rough  branches  of 
trees.  Cobblestones  could  be  used 
most  effectively  in  the  columns  sup- 
porting the  structure.  Another  arbor 
idea  is  to  have  one  of  those  Japanese 
affairs,  made  either  of  bamboo  or  long 
slats  wired  into  an  umbrella  shape, 
about  the  size  of  the  huge  umbrellas 
one  so  often  sees  planted  in  the  sands 
at  the  beaches.  This  garden  variety 
of  umbrella  affords  little  shade,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  long  on  artistic  effect, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  striving  for 
in  a  rock  garden. 

A  sun-dial  is  an  almost  necessary 
adjunct  to  such  a  garden  scene,  and 
affords  another  opportunity  for  using 
cobblestones  to  good  effect,  in  the 
base  or  pedestal  supporting  the  dial. 

An  artificial  pond  or  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  upright,  jagged-edged 
stones,  with  perhaps  a  small  waterfall 
or  cascade  purling  its  way  a-down  the 
small  boulders  a  few  feet  higher  up 
on  the  hillside,  has  a  charm  all  its 
own.  Some  gold  fish  or  just  plain  tad- 
poles, disporting  themselves  beneath 


sheltering  leaves  of  water  lilies  and 
fern,  add  the  bit  of  oasis  in  this  other- 
wise arid  scene. 

Aside  from  the  actual  beauty  of  a 
rock  garden,  there  are  many  waste 
places  on  rocky,  unproductive  soils 
where  such  a  garden  becomes  almost 
a  necessity  to  obliterate  the  unsightly 
aspects  of  such  waste — where  the  des- 
ert land  can  be  made  to  "blossom  as 
the  rose."  There  are  many  possibil- 
ities in  rock  gardening,  and  one  can 
elaborate  as  much  as  the  individual 
taste  or  fancy  suggests,  or  as  the  gar- 
den space  will  permit. — Z.  D.  H. 


FASHION'S  FANCIES. 


For  children  from  two  to  eight 
years  of  age  a  simple  white  net  frock, 
with  a  flesh-colored  silk  underslip,  is 
quite  au  fait.  Ribbon  trimming  in 
contrasting  shade  is  used. 

The  coat  frock  of  tricolette,  poplin, 
moire  or  linen,  is  quite  the  rage  just 
now. 

Gaily  colored  garden  smocks,  with 
decorations  of  bright  yarns  and  'ap- 
pliqued  designs,  are  quite  the  thing 
for  sport  wear.  They  are  worn  with 
hats  to  match. 

Evening  gowns  have  a  huge  butter- 
fly of  tulle  perched  upon  the  left 
shoulder. 

Fashion  decrees  that  milady  "do" 
her  hair  very,  very  high,  suggestive  of 
the  historic  days. 

Vests  of  embroidered  linen,  edged 
with  filet,  are  a  novelty. 

Tassels  of  all  sizes  are  used  as  a 
finish  to  sleeves,  tunics  and  vests. 

A  new  feature  is  the  white  linen 
waistcoat  embroidered  in*  colors. 

Skirts  are  so  extremely  narrow  at 
the  bottom  that  they  suggest  the  pan- 
talettes of  olden  time,  underneath  a 
knee-long  skirt  or  one  of  hip  length. 

Handkerchiefs  with  colored  borders 
are  worn  with  tailored  suits. 


RENOVATING  THE  REFRIGERATOR 


A  good  many  people  who  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  sanitary  qualities  of 
paint  never  think  of  giving  the  in- 
terior of  their  refrigerators  a  coat, 
notwithstanding  paint  dealers„sell  an 
enamel  specially  intended  for  refriger- 
ators. One  of  the  features  of  this  spe- 
cial enamel  is  that  it  will  not  contami- 
nate the  food.  This  is  by  no  means 
true  of  all  enamels. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything 
which  it  is  more  important  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary  than  a 
refrigerator.  Ptomaine  poisoning  and 
other  serious  diseases  may  result  from 
neglect  to  do  this. 


Of  course,  this  advice  to  paint  ap- 
plies particularly  to  refrigerators  hav- 
ing galvanized  iron  linings;  those  hav- 
ing porcelain  or  enameled  linings  re- 
quire only  frequent  washing  with  soap 
and  water  to  keep  them  clean  and  san- 
itary. 


GREEK  MEETS  GREEK. 


"What's  coming  off  out  in  front 
there?"  asked  the  proprietor  of  the 
Tote  Fair  store  in  Tumlinville,  Ark. 

"A  couple  of  fellers  from  Straddle 
Ridge  'swapped'  mules,"  replied  the 
clerk,  "and  now  each  is  accusing  the 
the  other  of  skinning  him." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  they  trade 
back?" 

"I  reckon  they  are  both  afraid  of 
getting  skinned  again." 


GIFTS  FOR  GRADl'ATES. 


Among  the  less  expensive  gifts  for 
graduates  are:  Boxes  of  stationery, 
boudoir  caps,  fountain  pens,  lingerie, 
clasps,  silk  hosiery,  shoe  buckles,  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs,  pyraline  toi- 
let articles,  small  pieces  of  jade  jew- 
elry, beads,  vestees,  and  any  number 
of  other  pretty  things  to  be  seen  in 
the  shops  now. 


Linoleum  harbors  little  dust. 


MORE   LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

4.T  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  pas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than   the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light    made.    Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
.^s.  hour.    Safer  than   the  safest 
\Yj\oiI  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare    or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    A    SALES  CO. 

S16-18-20   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms   324   S.    Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


EARN    BIG  MONEY 

In  the  auto  and  tractor  business.  $100  to  S300 
a  month.  Learn  in  few  weeks  by  our  system 
of  practical  instruction.  AU  modern  equip- 
ment. Expert  instructors.  Free  950  tractor 
scholarship  offer  now  open.  Earn  board  and 
room  while  learning.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Shows  students  at  work,  tells  how  YOU  can 
make  a  big  success  in  this  business.  NA- 
TIONAL AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL.  806  South 
Figueroa.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanitary 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your,  dealer's 
Write  for  particular*  aid  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrg. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


/HAVE BEEN  SELECTED 
BY  THE 

UAGUEQF HOUSEWIVES 

AS  THE 

"household  sentinel 

/  AM 

KELLOGG  S 


MINIMIZING  KITCHEN  WOEK. 


BLAKE,  MOFNTT  &  TOWNE 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,       Portland,  Ore. 


Dealers 

in 
PAPER 


First  of  all,  rid  yourself  of  the  idea 
that  you  must  have  a  large  kitchen, 
which  so  often  is  the  meeing  place  of 
the  entire  family  while  they  are  wait- 
ing for  dinner  to  be  ready.  A  large 
kitchen  means  more  steps  and  more 
work,  and  inversely,  a  small  kitchen 
reduces  the  number  of  steps  and  like- 
wise the  amount  of  work,  A  success- 
ful plan  is  to  have  the  stove  near 
enough  to  the  work  table  or  sink  so 
that  by  merely  taking  a  step  or  two, 
you  can  reach  one  or  the  other.  For 
instance,  in  preparing  vegetables  or 
washing  dishes,  the  housewife  can,  by 
a  slight  turn  reach  the  stove  and  stir 
anything  which  may  require  atten- 
tion. 

Then  again  that  bugaboo  of  most 
cooks — dish  washing — loses  its  hor- 
rors if  one  knows  how  to  go  about  it 
in  the  right  way.  First,  in  clearing 
off  the  dishes  from  the  dinner  table, 
scrape  all  food  from  off  the  plates  and 
pile  them  together;  do  the  same  with 
the  saucers  or  smaller  dishes.  Put  all 
left-over  food  in  clean  dishes,  and  set 
it  away  before  starting  to  wash  the 
dishes.  Place  all  the  soiled  dishes  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  sink,  and 
in  washing  them,  lay  them  on  the  left 
side  of  the  sink  to  drain.  The  cup- 
board for  kitchen  dishes  should  also 
be  on  the  left  hand  side  to  facilitate 
the  putting  of  them  away. 

In,  hotels  and  large  institutions  the 
practice  is  to  have  a  wire-drying  rack 
for  dishes  and  when  all  are  washed 
in  hot  suds,  pour  very  hot  or  boiling 
water  over  them  and  leave  them  to 
dry  without  wiping.  This  is  really 
more  sanitary  than  using  a  cloth 
which  often  streaks  or  leaves  lint  on 
the  dishes. 

One  of  the  greatest  comforts  to 
have  in  the  kitchen  is  a  high  stool  to 
sit  on  while  preparing  vegetables, 
berries,  etc.  These  can  be  purchased 
in  any  of  the  furniture  stores  for 
about  a  dollar  each.  When  once  used, 
a  housekeeper  will  never  be  without 
one  again.  And  above  all,  have  the 
space  under  the  sink  open  (not 
boarded  up  for  a  closet),  so  that  the 
worker  while  occupying  the  high 
stool,  will  be  able  to  get  her  feet  and 
knees  under  the  sink.  Where  this  is 
not  possible,  trying  to  sit  on  the  stool 
in  a  sidewise  position  is  more  tire- 
some than  standing.  A  comfortable 
rocking  chair  often  determines 
whether  one's  day  shall  be  "tiresome 
and  gray,  or  joyous  and  gay,"  for 
while  the  cook  can  snatch  only  two 
or  three  minutes  at  a  time  to  enjoy 
its  comfortable  embrace,  yet  the  good 
results  are  felt  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work. 

After  all,  system  in  the  kitchen  is 
as  essential  as  in  an  office  or  shop; 
and  the  woman  who  wisely  plans  her 
work  ahead,  uses  her  brain,  and  steers 
away  from  the  hit-or-miss  methods,  is 


DREADNAUGHT. 

Blazing  Away  in  Cost  Defense 

ON    IT'S    OWN  MERITS 

That  is  all  the  foundation  needed.  Superior,  honest, 
Dreadnaught  construction  and  better  perfection  in  oil-gas 
making. 

The  average  American  has  more  or  less  of  a  mechanical 
eye — like  his  ability  to  shoot  and  handle  a  gun — he  just 
knows.  So  a  moment's  thought  in  going  over  the  lines  of 
the  Dreadnaught  Burner  forces  the  sudden  realization  of 
its  mechanical  correctness  in  the  simplicity  and  ease  of 
its  action  and  in  this  simple  and  natural  action  proof  of 
durability — where  nothing  is  forced  there  can  be  no  strain. 

The  arch  is  assembled  to  the  base  in  a  manner  most 
acceptable  to  the  mechanical  mind  as  it  completes  a  nat- 
ural connection  between  two  metals  that  are  congenial  in  responding 
to  the  expansion  and  contraction  which  of  necessity  occurs. 

The  straight  arch  gives  a  greater  lift  to  the  gas,  resulting  in  a  drier 
and  more  perfect  fuel  with  a  higher  degree  of  heat  units. 

The  drain  submerged  in  the  feed  valve — a  combination  needle  valve 
and  drain,  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  old  way — much  cleaner 
and  more  easy  to  handle. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  heat  for  less  money,  a  clean  fire  without 
drudgery,  write  for  our  factory  circular,  it  will  give  you  all  details. 
Guaranteed  Burner  and  Combination  Yalve — Mailed  Anywhere — $6.50 
For  Any  Wood  or  Coal  Stove — No  Changes 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO.  LOS^NGE^ES^Caf 


the  one  who  has  time  for  a  good  book 
occasionally,  more  time  with  her  fam- 
ily and  friends.  In  short,  time  for 
self-development  and  improvement. — 
Z.  D.  H. 


MIGHT  BE  TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

Southern  Parson  to  Convert:  "Does 
yo'  think  yo*  kin  keep  in  de  straight 
and  narrer  path  now,  Sam?" 

Sam:  "I  reckon  I  kin,  parson,  ef 
dey  aint's  too  many  watahmellion 
patches  erlong  de  road." 


GLEANINGS. 
The  up-to-the-minute 
have  clocks  on  them. 


stockings 


See  and  know  only  the  good  in  those 
nearest  to  you,  to  begin  with.  In  ev- 
ery detail  of  your  daily  life  know  only 
the  good,  which  in  very  truth  is  the 
only  real. 


Remember  to  smile;  not  just  with 
your   friends,   family   and  acquaint- 

Kill  All  FiiesI  "SSST 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
cheap.  Lasts  all sea- 
,  son.  Made  of  metal, 
can'tspill  ortipover; 
■ill  not  soil  or  injure 
ythincr.  Guaranteed. 

DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  $1.25. 
HAROLD  SQMERS,  150  De  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


ances,  but  on  the  people  who  serve 
you  in  the  shop,  office  or  street-car. 
Don't  keep  your  smile  for  best;  use  it 
every  day.  


REE  MAfsI 

JsssW GARDEN  TRACTOR*,^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


UNION  SQUARE 


FOUNDED  1850 


GEARY  at  STOCKTON 


Reserve  Your  Copy  Now 

The  City  of  Paris  Dry  Goods  Co.  is  about  to  issue  a  Style  Book, 
[n  it  will  be  shown  the  latest  creations  for  the  coming  season. 
Of  course  you  will  want  one — every  woman  wants  a  copy  of 

City  of  Paris 
Forthcoming  Style  Book 


Better  make  sure  of  your  copy  by  sending  us  your 
name — today.   You'll  be  sure  of  getting  one,  then, 
as  soon  as  the  book  is  published.   And  remem- 
ber, this  book  is  sent  without  charge.  Don't 
bother    to    write    a    letter  —  simply  tear 
out  attached  coupon,  writing  your  name 


across  it. 


Gentlemen : 


CITY  OF  PARIS 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

San  Francisco 


✓ 


Without  cost  or  ob- 
ligation to  me,  reserve 
a  copy  of  your  forthcom- 
ing Style  Book  and  mail  it 
to  me  as  soon  as  the  book  is 
published. 


Stockton  and 
Geary  Sts. 


Name 
Address  . 


(Tear  out  and  mail  to  CITY  OF  PARIS,  Dept.  R, 
San  Francisco.) 


Made  by  our  special  process 


No  other  grease  like 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  The 
powdered  mica  fills  up 
all  roughness  in  spin- 
dles and  bearings, 
makes  the  grease  work 
better  and  last  twice  as 
long.  Easier  pulling— 
no  hot  boxes.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Buy  by  the  pail. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


MICA 

AXLE  CREASE 
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Market  Comment 


Honey  Price  Set. 

The  Tulare   County  Bee  Keepers' 
Association  has  set  20c  per  pound  as 
the  price  for  1919  orange  honey  as 
against  20  6-6c  last  season. 
Strawberry  Prices  Sag. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  street  that 
when  the  second  crop  of  strawberries 
come  in  prices  will  drop  below  the 
$10  mark,  which  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  minimum  so  far  this 
season.  (A  S.  F.  boycott  is  now  on.) 
Clings  Are  Climbing. 

It  has  been  announced  that  cling 
peaches  are  under  contract  to  bring 
as  high  as  $45  a  ton.  Twenty-two  dol- 
lars was  originally  the  contract  price. 
Independent  growers  believe  the  price 
will  go  still  higher. 

Lake  County  Bartletts  Advance. 

As  high  as  $85  a  ton,  orchard  run, 
has  been  paid  for  the  Bartlett  pears 
of  Lake  county.  Two  months  ago  the 
contracting  started  at  $60,  and  gradu- 
ally increased.  Forty-three  dollars 
was  the  top  price  last  year. 

Cost  of  Producing  Cotton  Rises. 

Studies  of  the  cotton  situation  em- 
phasize the  amount  and  hours  of  farm 
labor  involved  in  producing  the  crop, 
the  amounts  of  seed  and  fertilizer 
used,  as  well  as  the  cash  costs,  such 
as  ginning,  and  the  relation  of  cotton 
growing  to  other  farm  enterprises. 

Grape  Growers  Face  Boseate  Future. 

Grape  growers  are  reported  to  be 
receiving  higher  prices  than  were 
ever  before  offered  for  grapes.  The 
independent  raisin  men  are  offering 
$40  per  ton.  Buyers  are  offering  9%c 
for  Muscats,  10  cents  for  Thompsons 
and  8  cents  for  the  dried  wine  grapes. 

Sutter  Prune  Contracts  Overbid. 

C.  E.  Sullivan,  farm  adviser  of  Sut- 
ter county,  reports  a  voluntary  in- 
crease in  the  prune  prices  to  be  paid 
by  the  packing  companies  over  that 
for  which  growers  signed  contracts 
last  year.  As  high  as  13c  a  pound  is 
believed  to  be  the  price  that  will  be 
paid. 

Flour  Prices  Relaxed. 

In  spite  of  the  large  contributions 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  our  Al- 
lies' needs,  there  is  being  reserved  at 
home  a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  for  all  our  domestic 
needs.  The  excitement  and  advance 
in  flour  prices  caused  by  the  circula- 
tion of  erroneous  statements  was  at 
no  time  warranted. 

Barley  Market  Strengthening. 

New  crop  barley  has  been  offered 
for  June  delivery  at  $2.42%  per  cental. 
It  is  an  opening  price  much  higher 
than  was  expected  the  first  of  the 
year,  when  the  California  warehouses 
were  bulging  with  the  huge  surplus 
from  the  1918  crop.  The  old  crop  of 
barley  is  almost  cleaned  up  and  on  a 
steadily  advancing  market. 

Raised  Rates  on  Citrus  Fruits  Pro- 
tested. 

Southern  California  citrus  fruit 
growers  have  protested  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  increased  freight  rate,  aver- 
aging 25  per  cent,  ordered  June  25, 
1918,  by  William  G.  McAdoo,  then  Di- 
rector-General of  Railroads.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  lines  denied 
the  charge  that  the  rates  are  exces- 
sive, saying  the  increases  are  neces- 
sary because  of  greater  cost  of  oper- 
ating of  the  railroads. 

Beef  Prices  Dne  to  Drop. 

A  decrease  in  the  price  of  beef  is 
"immediately  at  hand,"  according  to 
a  statement  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  at  Chicago.  The 
reasons  given  are  that  cheaper  grass- 
fed  cattle  are  now  moving  to  market; 
exports  of  beef  have  practically 
ceased,  and  the  Government  has 
stopped  buying.  The  local  market  is 
weak,  and  although  cattle  values  have 
declined  $2  to  $3  per  hundred  during 
the  last  month,  packers  claim  that 
they  cannot  make  a  profit  on  steers 
bought  at  the  present  prices  of  11  and 
11%  cents,  and  state  that  there  will 
be  a  further  reduction  in  the  near 
future. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Fljoires   Given   Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Producer*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  June  3,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
(he  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
ire  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle.  Tacoma 
ind  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  I.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2  20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No   1  soft    2  18 

No.  2   2.16 

No.  8    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2  16 

Do.  No.  2  2  IS 

Do.    No.   3  2.00 

Recleaned.  per  ctl. — 

California   $4.30  ©4.40 

Early  Baart   None 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  to  show  strength  and  to 
advance  gradually  in  price.  This  increase  is 
entirely  due  to  export  demand  as  very  little 
is  changing  hands  locally. 

Feed   $2.60  ©2.65 

Shipping   2.76©2.80 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  inacUve  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. Offers  to  sell  or  buy  in  a  considerable 
amount  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  pres- 
ent nominal  quotations. 

Red  feed,  per  cU  $2.30 @ 2.40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

While  there  is  no  individually  large  de- 
mand for  corn,  there  is  a  fair  demand  for 
hundred-pound  lots  and  last  week's  prices  were 
fairly  well  sustained. 

California   $3.30  @  3.50 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Ifilo   Nominal 

HAT. 

The  closing  of  the  hay  market  during 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  affected 
the  receipts  tor  that  period,  although  arrivals 
hare  been  proportionately  heavy  since  that 
time.  The  arrivals  have  been  moving  slowly 
and  quotations  have  been  shaded  in  many 
cases  to  place  the  hay  without  sending  it  to 
the  warehouse.  In  the  quiet  market,  however, 
prices  are  nominally  unchanged. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $16.00®  18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00 315.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat,  per  ton  17.00®  19.00 

Wild  Oat,  per  ton    11.00®  14.00 

Barley  Bay,  per  ton    11.00®  14.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    15.00®  19.00 

Stock  Hay.  per  ton    11.00®  13.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

Like  the  hay  market  the  holidays  caused 
the  demand  for  feedstuffs  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  main  the  market  is  weak, 
with   the  exception  of  cracked  com.  which 


was  advanced  to  $72  and  $73. 

Cracked  corn   $72.00  ®  73.00 

Rolled  barley    63.00  «  54  00 

Rolled  oats    62.00®  63  00 

Alfalfa  meal    83.00  ®  34.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Practically  no  more  of  the  old  stock  of 
Rivers  are  arriving,  while  new  Rivers  are 
coming  in  in  quantities.  Listed  under  the 
general  head  of  "Other  New  Potatoes."  they 
sell  on  the  street  from  $3.25  to  $4.25.  Wash- 
ingtons  are  no  longer  being  shipped  here  and 
the  old  Oregon8  and  Idahos  wUl  soon  be  off 
the  market.  The  warehouse  stock  of  onions 
has  about  been  sold  and  quotaUons  on  this 
description  are  nominal.  New  red  onions  are 
stronger  while  Bermudas  sell  at  last  week's 
figures.  New  green  onions  from  the  Bay  dis- 
trict are  plentiful  and  sell  lower  than  last 
week.  Eggplant  is  arriving  in  quantity  now 
and  the  southern  tomatoes  are  again  quoted. 
As  the  market  becomes  better  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  prices  are  apt  to 
show  material  daily  fiuctuaUons. 

String  beans   12®  15c 

Peas   3®  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $2.60 ©3.00 

Asparagus   6  ©8c 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $2.00@2.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse  box  of  80.  .$1.50  ®  2. 50 

Los  Angeles   $1.25©  1.50 

Eggplant  per  lb  10®  16c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c@$1.26 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  ..$1.75©2.60 

do.   Mexican   $3.00  ©3.50 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   90c©  1.10 

Green  Com,  Imperial  Valley  40®  50c 

Potatoes- 
Rivera   None 

Oregon    2. 00® 2. 40 

Washington   None 

Idaho   2.00®  2.25 

Garnets,  new  on  street  $4.00 ©4.25 

Other  new  on  street   $3.25 ©4.25 

Sweets,  per  sack   None 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns  Nominal 

Onions,  new.  red    $3.50 ©4.00 

Bermudas — white    3.00®  3.26 

do,  yellow   $3.00 

Green  Alameda  $1.75 ©2. 00 

Garlic   16©  20c 

BEANS. 

The  statement  made  last  Thursday  that 
200.000  bags  of  the  surplus  bean  crop  of 
California  had  been  sold  in  New  York  to  the 
Federal  Export  Co.,  interested  the  local  bean 
dealers,  but  they  declare  as  far  as  they  know, 
no  such  sale  has  been  made.  A  slight  de- 
mand for  blackeyes  developed  during  the 
week  and  the  price  immediately  responded.  In 
the  case  of  Limae,  the  market  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  of  this  variety.  The  rest  of  the 
market  is  undeniably  dull. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $6.00  ©6.25 

Blackeyes   $3.50  ©3.70 

Cranberry  beans   6.76  ©6.00 

Liraas  (south,  recleaned)   $8.60 

Pinks    6.76  ©  6.90 

Mexican  Reds   4.76© 6.^6 

Tepary  beans    2.60  ©2.75 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  i.  L. 

The  deciduous  season  is  now  fairly  under 
way  and  practically  70  per  cent  of  the  cherry 
crop  is  sold  and  in  transit.  The  crop  of  cher- 
ries in  Placer  county  was  not  in  excess  of  25 
per  cent  of  normal,  and  about  50  per  cent  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  Suisun  and  Cordelia 
districts,  and  Santa  Clara  VaUey.  The  qual- 
ity this  season,  however,  has  been  excellent 
and  fruit  running  to  large  sizes,  due  to  the 
shortness  of  the  crop.  AU  markets  have  re- 
sponded liberally  to  the  high  prices  and  fruit 
arriving  in  good  condition  has  met  with  a 
ready  demand. 

Apricots  are  now  moving  and  the  hot 
weather  during  the'  last  few  days  has  forced 
the  crop.  LitUe  damage  has  been  done  on 
account  of  the  heat,  though  some  secUons 
may  run  to  small  sizes. 

Early  Mayflower  peaches  have  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Plantings  of  this  variety  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  get  any  particular 
line  on  the  market  but  indications  are  that 
the  peach  crop  can  be  handled  to  good  advan- 
tage if  disposed  of  in  markets  not  affected  by 
Eastern  competition. 

Early  plums  are  light:  in  fact,  this  may  be 
said  of  aU  varieties  in  some  districts.  Very 
few  shipments  have  moved  to  date,  but  next 
week  the  movemnt  wiU  be  fairly  heavy. 

Bartlett  Pears  this  season  will  be  of  ex- 
ceptional quality;  fruit  wiU  be  clean  and  well 
shaped.  The  crop  in  Placer  county  is  not  in 
excess  of  60  per  cent.    It  is  spotted  on  the 


Nagle. 

Sacramento  River  somo  orchards  running  to 
fuU  crops  and  others  hardly  60  percent.  In 
the  Suisun  and  Santa  Clara  Valley  districts, 
the  pear  crop  is  reported,  despite  the  heavy 
drop,  as  being  nearly  normal.  With  favorable 
growing  weather.  Bartletts  should  be  moving 
in  three  weeks. 

Present  indications  are  for  a  good  crop  of 
Tokays  and  Malagas.  Vines  are  growing  rap- 
idly and  the  berries  setting  weU. 

The  demand  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  especially  from  the  Middlewest. 
in  the  wheat-producing  districts,  is  unusually 
active  and  despite  the  attractive  offers  being 
made  by  the  dried  fruit  packers  and  canncrs 
for  peaches  and  pears,  indications  am  that 
the  shipment  of  green  fruit  will  be  heavy. 
Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK  —  Tartarian  Cherries.  $3.21: 
Tartarian,  lugs  .  $4.83;  Rock  porta.  $3.04; 
Chapman-.  $3.42;  Royal  AnneB.  $3.82;  Bur- 
bank,  $2.30;  Oxheart.  $2.00:  Bing  Cherries, 
si. .•(!>:  Spanish,  $3.75;  Oregon,  $3.96:  May- 
flower Peaches,  $3.40;  Newcastle  Apricots, 
$4.10;  MoxeUe.  $3.86;  SeedUng.  $2.36. 

BOSTON — Tartarian  Cherries.  $3.55:  Tar- 
tarian, lugs,  $4.50;  Royal  Amies.  $2.90; 
Chapman.  $3.56;  Rockport.  $3.45. 

CHICAGO — Tartarian  Cherries.  $2.63:  Tar- 
tarian Lugs,  $5.22;  Royal  Annes.  $2.58;  Ox- 
heart.  $2.28:  Bing  Cherries,  $3.50:  Rockport. 
$2.75;  Chapman,  $2.86. 


NEW  PEAR  PRICES  FOR  1919  ARE  ANNOUNCED. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Pear  Growers'  Association, 
at  their  meeting  on  June  2nd,  established  a  price  of  $85  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  shipment  for  No.  1  Bartlett  Pears  for  canning  and  $50  per  ton 
for  No.  2  pears  for  canning. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  demand  for  dried  pears,  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  20,000  tons  of  fresh  Bartlett  Pears  will  be  dried  this  year,  tlms 
utilizing  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  crop  of  California.  The  demand 
for  Eastern  shipment  of  fresh  pears  is  unusually  large  this  year,  and 
buyers  are  freely  offering  $2.25  to  $2010  per  box  f.  o.  b.  After  deducting 
the  cost  of  boxes  and  packing,  this  will  net  the  grower  $87.50  per  ton. 
Probably  about  6,000  carloads  will  be  shipped  East  this  season  as  against 
5,000  cars  last  year. 

At  these  prices  pears  are  cheaper  than  cherries  which  are  bringing 
$200.00  per  ton;  cling  peaches  at  $100.00  per  ton,  or  apricots  at  $100.00 
per  ton. 


Garbanzos   11.75®12.00 

Large  whites    6  80 06. 00 

Small  whites   6.75®0.9O 

POULTRY. 

The  arrival  of  broilers  sUU  continues  in 
excess  of  the  demands  of  consumption  or  the 
ability  of  the  feeders  to  care  for  them  before 
killing  for  storage.  Otherwise  there  are  no 
changes  in  quotations  or  conditions.  Turkeys 
are  in  such  small  demand  and  so  few  are 
arriving  that  there  is  no  market  quotation. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

do,   old    Nominal 

do,   dressed   Nominal 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  30  ©35c 

do.  1%  lbs.  30®32c 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  28  a  30. 

Fryers   45®  60c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored  36®  38c 

do.    Leghorn   36  ©38c 

Smooth   young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   60©5'«' 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c  . 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  35c 

do.  old.  per  lb  33c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45®  50c 

Ducks,  young   35c 

do.  old  S4c 

Belgian  hares   14®  16c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.60®  3  50 

BITTER. 

The  local  exchange  as  well  as  Eastern  ex- 
changes closed  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week,  and  on  re-opening  Monday  of  this 
week  it  was  found  that  demoralized  condi- 
tions existed  in  the  East  and  these  were  at 
once  reflected  on  the  local  market.  On  Mon- 
day extra  butter  sold  2%  cents  below  the 
price  of  last  Thursday,  and  today,  Wednes- 
day, it  sold  three  cents  lower  stiU.  New 
York  dispatches  describe  the  market  in  that 
city  by  the  word  "demoralized."  but  give  no 
hint  of  what  brought  the  condition  about 
It  is  surmised  that  factors  In  the  condiUon 
are  the  extremely  warm  weather,  which  In- 
creases the  expense  of  carrying  butter  and 
also  the  opening  up  of  other  shipping  point- 
to  Europe,  notably  from  ArgenUne  and  Aus- 
tralia. Locally  the  situation  prevents  the 
shipping  of  CaUfomia  butter  East,  and  some 
of  the  surplus  wiU  doubtless  go  into  storage 
At  present  there  is  only  a  little  more  than  a 
million  pounds  in  local  storage,  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  but  dealers  are  always  fearful  of  stor- 
ing on  a  falling  market,  and  many  prefer  to 
take  a  loss  to  the  risk  of  storing. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu  Wed. 

Extra  57  .  .      64%  63%  51  % 

Prime  firsts    Nominal 

Firsts  55    M 

EGOS. 

While  neither  the  local  nor  the  Eastern 
market  for  eggs  is  as  demoralized  as  the 
butter  market,  eggs  have  followed  the  lead  of 
butter  and  made  material  reductions  in  prices 
this  week.  A  much  further  reducUon  in  price 
will  find  a  flood  of  eggs  going  into  storage, 
as  the  amount  on  hand  at  present  is  a  long 
way 8  from  the  normal  storage  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Thu.  Fri    Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed 

Extras  47  .  .      48      45  44 

Firsts   46%  46%  46%  46%  .. 

Ex.  pullets  44      .  .       . .      42%  «  *» 
CHEESE. 

Trading  in  cheese  was  not  very  lively  this 
week,  but  the  trend  was  downward  in  sym- 
pathy with  butter.  The  Oregon  cheese 
showed  great  resistance  to  lower  prices,  but 
California  dropped  off  three  cents. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  25c 

California  Y.  A.,  fancy  «Z#C 

Oregon  Y.  A  2?™° 

Oregon  Triplets   

Monterey  cheese  22%®24e 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  finds  daily  addition- 
to  the  varieties  offered.  Raspberries  and  lo- 
ganberries are  now  coming  in  regularly,  and 
will  soon  reach  their  normal  summer  prices, 
lilacklx'rrics  arc  occasionally  on  the  market, 
and  will  uundoubtedly  put  in  a  regular  ap- 
pearance in  a  few  days.  Currants  have  al- 
ready nearly  reached  their  summer  quota- 
tions. Cantaloupes  are  becoming  more  nu- 
merous and  arc  rapidly  dropping  in  price. 

California  apples   $350©4.00 

Northwest  apples    H>0.f?t™ 

Winter    pears    3.00 ©4. 00 

Peaches  $1.50te  1 .  ..> 

Aprils  W-«»«S.60 

Loquats.  per  lb  7®„ 

Strawberries,   chest   $10.00©  l'~.0i> 

Raspberries  $16.00©180O 

Loganberries   $12.00®  16.00 

Currants,  box   *1  00 Sri  -.» 

Gooseberries   ,  6*iHc 

Cherries — 

Royal  Anne  

Black,  bulk   10*ll*c 

White,  bulk   •  7» 

Cantaloupe.  Standards   $6.00«.».i>0 

do.  Ponies    *4i,n 

do.   Slats   $2.25©2.oO 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Lemons  took  an  upward  turn  this  week 
and  are  quoted  75  cents  higher  on  fancy  and 
choice  and  60  cents  higher  on  standards. 
Grapefruit  also  advanced  in  price  and  Va- 
lencia oranges  came  in  to  sell  at  a  much 
wider  range.  Navels  are  now  a  thing  ot  the 
past. 

Oranges,  Valencia   $4.00©  5.  jo 

Lemons,    fancy   $4.50©5.—> 

do,  choice   4.00®4.7r> 

do.  standard    3.00 W 4. 00 

Lemonettes   2.00«3.00 

Grapefruit    8.60®*. 60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  was  something  of  a  lull  in  the  active 
buying  of  dried  fruits  this  week.  This  is  re- 
garded wholly  as  temporary  and  is  in  no  wise 
regarded  as  a  weakening  of  the  market.  Prices 
are  maintained  at  last  week's  standards. 

Apples   17®17%c 

Pears   17r 

Peaches   14%®  15c 

Apricots   20  ®  26c 

Prunes   V**'*? 

Figs,  Adriatic  14®  18c 

do,  Calimyrna   16® 20c 
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RICK. 

The  mills  have  completed  the  season's  mill- 
ing with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots  of  dam- 
aged rice  yet  to  be  allocated.  They  have  all 
sold  their  rice  during  the  past  season  faster 
than  they  have  been  able  to  mill,  and  ,  conse- 
quently, when  the  last  lots  of  paddy  arrived 
at  the  mills  they  had  no  more  rice  to  offer. 
Immediately  this  condition  was  realized  there 
was  a  wild  scramble  to  replenish  stock 
throughout  the  country.  The  Japanese  deal- 
ers seemed  to  realize  the  necessity  of  carrying: 
large  stocks  to  take  care  of  their  trade,  and 
they  now  have  practically  all  the  good  rice 
available  in  California.  This  they  have  been 
selling  from  $7.85  to  $10.00.  and  the  latter 
price  may  be  taken  as  the  quotation  on  good 
Fancy  Japan  today. 

HONE1  . 

No  changes  developed  in  the  honey  situa- 
tion during  the  week,  and  apparently  but 
little  of  the  orange  honey  will  find  sale  in  this 
market. 

HIDES. 

Napa  prices  are:  No.  1  native  steers,  50 
lbs.  and  up,  24c;  do.  cows.  00  lbs.  and  up, 
22c:  No.  1  extremes,  30  to  45  lbs.,  26c;  No.  1 
buffs.  45  lbs.  and  op,  24c;  No.  1  native  bulls, 
18c:  No.  1  center  branded  hides,  in  all  grades. 
2c  less  than  base  price  and  No.  2  center 
brand.  3c  less. 

Wet  salted  horse  hides — No.  1  large,  skinned 
to  hoof,  $6®  8.75;  do,  medium,  $4  (ft  5;  do, 
Hiuall.  $1@3.50;  No.  1  colts.  50c<&>$1. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  June  3,  1919. 
BUTTER 

liutter  prices  are  still  declining,  showing  a 
drop  of  2c  since  last  week's  report.  The  de- 
mand, however,  is  keeping  up  well  and  good 
sales  are  reported.  Receipts  for  the  week,  398.- 
400  lbs. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   57c 

do,  prime  first   55c 

do,  first  54c 

BOGS 

The  egg  market  shows  a  decline.  Receipts 
also  have  dropped  off  since  the  report  of  a 
week  ago.  The  demand  is  only  fair.  Receipts 
for  the  week,  1,726  cases. 

We  quote: 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  46c 

do,  case  count   45c 

do,  pullets  43c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  show  the  only  change  in  price  to 
report  in  this  market,  and  the  demand  is 
very  good  for  this  grade  of  stock.  On  all 
else  it  is  slow  sale  with  little  demand. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  27c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  28c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  40c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  35c 

Stags  and  olds  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkey   35  @  40c 

Hens   36c 

Ducks   34@36< 

Geese   28c 

FRUITS 

Apples  are  scarce.  Quotations  off  the  mar- 
ket. The  only  supply  now  is  strictly  cold 
storage.  Demand  for  berries  is  dull  owing  to 
high  prices,  caused  by  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  Shipments  show  some  improv- 
ment  since  warmer  weather.  Cherries  high 
but  good  sal  •     We  quote  from  growers. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

Black  Twigs,  Northwest  pack.  .$3.60 @ 3  7B 

Baldwins,  Northwest  pack   3.26 

White   Pearmains.   4-tier   3.50  ®  3.76 

Yellow       Newtown  Pippins, 

4-Uer    3.26®  3.76 

Winesap,  loose,  per  lb  7%@8%c 

Roman  Beauties,  Northwestern, 

per  peck    3.50®  3. 76 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes   .  .  .  .$4.00®  4.60 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $3.75®  4.00 

Cherries,    lb  10®  15c 

Gooseberries,  lb  ll®12c 

Apricots,  lb   7®  9c 

Loquats.  per  lb  6®  10c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  faucq   $5.00®  5.50 

Poor  to  choice   $3.50®4.50 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  $4.00@4.50 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $4.50@4.76 

Cherries,  lb  12c  ®  16c 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  prices  hold  lirm.  Cabbage  shows 
slight  drop.  String  beans  also  reported  lower. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  off  the  market.  Asparagus 
also  lower.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  lima 
beans  now  coming  in  from  Imperial  Valley. 
Imperial  Valley  melons  arriving  and  the  de- 
mand is  reported  good  for  them.  All  staples 
selling  well. 
Potatoes- 
Oregon  Burbank,  per  cwt  .  .  .  .$2.40®  2.50 

Idaho,  Russets,  per  cwt   $1.90@2.00 

New  potatoes,  lug  box  $1.00®  1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   $3.75® 4. 00 

Garlic,  per  lb  35®  40c 

Onions- 
Onions.  New  Red.  per  cwt  $4.00@4.50 

Imperial  Valley  white  silver  wax. 

crate   $4.00 

Imperial  Valley  Wax — yellow   $4.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.25@1.50 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1.25 

Summer  squash — 

Imperial  Valley,  4  basket  crates.  .90c®  1.00 

Asparagus,  per  lb  9®  12c 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Kentucky  Wonders  9®  10c 

String,  Wax    7®  9c 

do.  Green    7®  8c 

Tomatoes.  Imperial  Valley.  4  basket 

orate   $2.25®2.50 

Cucumbers,  lug  box   $2.25®2.50 

do,  flats   90c®  $1.00 

Lima  Beans,  Imperial  Valley,  lb  15c 

Cantaloupes.  Standard  and  Pony  crates  $5.00 

Watermelons.   100  lbs  $5.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.00®  1.20 

BEANS 

A  better  price  is  quoted  in  this  market  and 


the  demand  is  increasing.  The  market  was 
more  active  during  the  past  week. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $8.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Small  white    6.25 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  3.26 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $2.00  @  2.50 

HAY. 

Grain  hay  is  very  dull  and  quoted  lower  this 
week.  Choice  alfalfa  in  fair  demand  with 
prices  steady.    We  quote  prices  f.  o.  b. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $18.00® 21.00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   $20.00® 22.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   $19.00®  21.00 


Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $20.00® 22.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9®  10.00 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

The  market  is  quite  strong  for  first  class 
alfalfa.  The  Association  has  large  tonnage 
bookings  for  high  class  hay  at  highest  mar- 
ket prices  and  the  purchasers  of  this  kind  of 
hay  are  anxious  for  delivery.  Sales  of  al- 
falfa by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California. 
Inc.,  for  the  week  ending  June  3rd  at  the 
following  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

No.  1  Dairy   $26.00 

Standard  Dairy  $21.00®  22.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    18®  20.00 

Stock  Alfalfa    14.00®  18.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  4.  1919. 
CATTLE — The  badly  demoralized  cattle 
market  in  the  East  has  had  little  appreciable 
effect  on  local  quotations,  though  its  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  a  marked  weakening  of  the 
local  situation.  Cattle  are  coming  in  freely, 
and  another  drop  in  prices  is  imminent. 

9tNo!T.  weighing  1000®  1200  lbs.,  ll@HV4c 
do.  weighing  1200®  1400  lbs..  .11®  11  V4c 
do,  thin    7®  9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9®  9%c 

do,  second  quality    8®  8%c 

do,  common  to  thin    5@  6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6%@  7c 

Fair    4%@  5%c 

Thin    3®  4c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   \  .12%c®13c 

Medium   11®  12c 

Heavy   8%®10c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  and  lamb  market  is 
somewhat  easier,  though  prices  paid  by 
butchers  and  packers  have  not  nominally 
sagged.  The  recent  slump  in  mutton  animals 
in  the  East  has  been  checked.  California 
springers  have  been  selling  there  up  to  $17.50 
@  18.50.  Anything  wearing  wool  commands  a 
premium. 

Yearlings   ll@13%c 

Milk   13®  13  Vic 

Sheep,  Wethers  10%®  11c 

do.   Ewes    8  %  ©  9c 

HOGS — There  is  a  heavy  movement  of 
hogs  to  this  market  at  the  present  time  and 
prices  have  Slumped  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  A 
large  proportion  of  unfinished  stuff  also  is 
arriving,  and  buyers  are  shy  of  such  offer- 
ings. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed.  100  to  150  18V1C 

do.  150  to  250   18  %c 

do,  250  to  300   18 He 

do,  300  to  400   l%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers.  No.  1   17®  17 Vic 

do,  second  quality   16@®16VjC 

Cows  and  Heifers   14®  15c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  18® 21c 


Lambs,  Suckling   22®  24c 

do.   Yearling    20c 

Sheep,  Wethers   18®  19c 

do   Ewes   15®  17c 

Hogs  27®  28c 


Los  Angeles,  June  3.  1919. 

CATTLE — This  market  remains  unchanged 
and  is  reported  dull. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs..  .$11.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   9. 00®  10.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Canners    5.60®  6.00 

HOGS — All  prices  in  this  market  show  a 
drop  since  last  week's  report.  A  slow  sale 
with  only  fair  receipts. 
Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  avr'ging  275*350  lbs.  $15.50®  16.50 
Heavy,  avr'ging  225®  275  lbs.  16.50®  17.50 
Light    17.50®  18.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — No  change  noted  in  prices  in  this 
market.  Demand  is  fair  and  quotations  are 
steady. 

Prime  wethers   $  9.00(3  10.00 

Trime  ewes    8.00®  9.00 

Yearlings    9.00®  10.00 

Lambs   13.00®  14.00 


TORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  2,  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady  to  lower;  receipts,  1823. 

Steers,  best.  $11® $12.60;  good  to  choice, 
S10.60@ll;  medium  to  good.  $9.50®10.50; 
[  fair  to  good.  $8.75®  9.75;  common  to  fair, 
$7.75® 8.75;  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$10®  10.25;  medium  to  good.  $6.50  (!i  7.50; 
fair  to  medium.  $4.50® 5.50:  canners,  $3® 4: 
bulls.  $6®  8.50;  calves.  $9®  $13;  Blockers 
and  feeders  $7®  10. 

HOGS — Lower;  receipts.  1810. 

Prime  mixed.  $19.25®  19.50:  medium 
mixed.  $18.50®  19;  rough  heavies.  $18® 
18.75;  pigs.  $17.75®  18.25. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts,  3082. 

Prime  lambs.  $14®  15;  fair  to  medium. 
$12.50®  13.25;  yearlings.  $9®  9.50;  wethers. 
$8®  8.50:  ewes.  $6«8. 


FIRST  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  ON  WOOL 

Hit-  Bureau  of  Markets  has  just  issued  its  first  wool  market  report. 
Prices,  based  on  actual  sales  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  are  quoted  on 
grease  wool,  showing  the  range  and  estimated  shrinkage.  Quotations 
on  California  wools  are  as  follows: 

Grease  price        Estimated  shrink 

Choice,  12  months   49-54c  58-63  Per  cent 

12  months   46-4Sc  62-64  Per  cent 

8  months   47-51c  58-62  Per  cent 

Auction  sales  have  been  well  attended.  Interest  has  centered  on 
fire  wools,  but  medium  and  low  wools  have  received  more  attention  than 
formerly.  Consumption  is  increasing  rapidly  and  an  optimistic  view  is 
held  by  the  trade  regarding  future  prospects. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORN  HARVESTER — One  man.  one  hois, 
one  row.  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn- 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25.  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
PROCESS   CORN   HARVESTER   CO..  Salina. 

Kane.  

K  E  MAN  rFACTl'  K  E  I)  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOB  SALE — One  10-foot  cultivator  nearly 
new.  made  by  Ventura  Manufacturing  and 
Implement  Co.  Can  be  bought  for  $60.00 
less  than  cost.  Call  or  write  to  Cox  &  Sager, 
Watsonville,  Cal. 


BATES  STEEL  MULE  TRACTOR,  like  new. 
$1200.    Box  1540.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TRACTORS  FOB  SALE — Holt  Caterpillar. 
30  H.  P.  Samson  Seive-Grip  10-25.  Good 
condition.  Call  and  see  them.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  E.  A  Dunipace,  Paicines,  near 
HoUister.  Cal  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Work  for  Samson  tractor — 
clearing  land,  wood  contracts,  road  work, 
plowing.  First-class  work  guaranteed.  Box 
1660,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

AGENTS — Mason    sold    18    sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one    Saturday.    Profits,  $2.50 
each.    Square  deal.    Particulars  FREE.  RUS- 
LER  COMPANY.  JOHNSTOWN.  Ohio.  

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
weU  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 


BEAN  TRACKPULL  TBACTOB — perfect 
condition,  60  days  old — too  small  for  owner. 
Bargain.    Box  1550,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CO-OPEBATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS^ 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTEB  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 

BEES  FOB  SALE — Golaen  Italians  in  pat- 
ent  hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

$35,000—85  acres,  50  yards  from  school: 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump;  bam,  chick- 
en and  brooder  houses;  2  horses,  1  cow.  350 
chickens;  300  fruit  boxes,  200  trays:  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  includ- 
ing 4  wagons.  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider 
press,  etc.;  garage  and  work  shop.  Average 
income  $5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee 
$7,000  crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Wind- 
sor station  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healds- 
burg.  Sonoma  County.  30  acres  prunes  of 
which  18  acres  bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years: 
1  acre  peaches:  10  acres  apples:  2  acres 
pears;  14  acres  resistant  vines;  plenty  of 
berries,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  About  30 
acres  of  this  is  deep  rich  bottom  land  with 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  if  necessary. 
Mortgage.  $12,000  5%,  can  remain.  Umbsen. 
Kerner  &  Eisert,  20  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco.  

I  WANT  A  RANCH  and  will  give  my  San 
Francisco  apartment  hotel,  leased  for  $1800 
per  year,  and  stores  not  leased.  Rancher, 
speak  quick  if  you  want  this.  Address,  230 
Pierce  St.,  San  Francisco.  

880  ACRES — Mountain  stock  ranch,  well 
watered  and  partially  fenced — government 
land  adjoining,  which  can  be  homesteaded. 
C.  P.  Gould.  Pacific  Grove.  Cal.  

$12,000  MOUNTAIN  HOG  AND  CATTLE 
Ranch.  WeU  stocked,  watered.  Napa  Co.  T. 
H.  Sponsler,  B.  106,  Vallejo,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  Ranch  in  Northern  San 
Diego  county.  Fine  loam  soil,  bearing  fruit 
:rees,  plenty  of  timber,  natural  spring,  with 
water  piped  from  this  source  to  house;  barn 
and  reservoir.  Nearly  aU  under  cultivation. 
Big  barn.  Ranch  house.  AU  live  stock, 
wagons,  buggies  and  implements  included.  Can 
deliver  good  title.  Must  be  sold  at  one- 
Bargain.  Price  $5000.  Owner,  Box  34.1. 
Oceanside.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE.  .In  Klamath  County.  Oregon. 
600  acres  good  level  land,  unimproved,  good 
for  alfalfa,  grain  or  stock.  Price.  $10.00  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  For  particulars,  address 
Mrs  Mary  Johnson.  414  Wilson  Ave..  Vallejo 


SF.rctlS  AND  PLANTS. 


FLORIDA  SOUB  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious:  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  E   Colo   St..  Pasadena.  Calif. 


FOB  SALE — Capri  Figs  for  distribution  at 
proper  time.  Large  ones  containing  many 
wasps.    C.  E.  Christley.  Orland.  Cal.  


WANTED. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman;  experienced 
in  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising,  use  of  milk- 
ing machines,  gas  engines,  etc.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


'MAN  WITH  MANY  YEARS  successful  ex 
perience  wants  to  handle  registered  or  high 
grade  dairy  herd,  either  on  share  or  salary 
basis      Box  1570.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SALT  FOR  COWS 

THEYMUST  HAVE  IT 

Experiments  Prove  That  Without 
It  Their  Vitality  Suffers  and 
Their  Milk  Runs  Low. 
Simplest  Method   of  Supplying 

Needed  Amount  Is  to  Salt  Hay 
While  Stacking  or  Baling. 

Salt  is  such  a  common  thing  that 
the  very  important  part  it  plays  in 
the  health  and  milk  yield  of  the 
dairy  herd  is  perhaps  not  realized  by 
many  farmers. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Experiment  Station 
prove  conclusively  that  salt  should 
be  supplied  to  dairy  cows  unless  the 
ration  furnishes  a  sufficiency  thereof. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  minimum 
quantity  in  the  food  to  keep  a  cow 
of  1000  lbs.  live  weight  in  flourish- 
ing health  is  that  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  Z/A  oz.  of  salt  per  day,  and 
that  a  cow  in  milk  needs  as  much 
more  as  will  restore  the  proportion 
removed  in  the  milk,  namely,  a  little 
over  %  oz.  of  salt  for  every  20  lbs. 
of  milk. 

The  conclusions  from  these  experi- 
ments are  briefly  as  follows: 

"In  every  case  the  cows  exhibited 
an  abnormal  appetite  for  salt  after 
having  been  deprived  of  it  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  in  no  case  did 
the  health  of  the  animal,  as  shown 
by  the  general  appearance,  the  live 
weight,  or  the  yield  of  milk,  appear 
to  be  affected  until  a  much  longer 
time  had  elapsed.  This  period  of 
immunity  varied  with  individual 
cows  from  less  than  a  month  to  more 
than  a  year.  There  was  finally 
reached  a  condition  of  low  vitality  in 
which  a  sudden  and  complete  break- 
down occurred.  This  stage  was 
marked  by  loss  of  appetite,  a  gen- 
erallv  haggard  appearance,  luster- 
less  eyes,  a  rough  coat,  and  a  very 
rapid  decline  in  both  live  weight 
and  yield  of  milk.  If  salt  was  sup- 
plied at  this  period  recovery  was 
rapid.  In  one  case  potassium  chloric! 
was  given  instead  of  common  salt 
(sodium  chlorid).  Considerable  of 
the  potassium  salt  was  eaten,  though 
cows  ordinarily  refuse  to  touch  it. 
and  recovery  followed  as  quickly  as 
when  common  salt  was  supplied— 
evidence  that  not  the  lack  of  the 
sodium  but  the  lack  of  chlorin  was 
responsible  for  the  troubles.  The 
breakdown  due  to  the  lack  of  salt 
usually  occurred  after  calving,  when 
the  milk  flow  was  heavy,  and  gen- 
erally the  cows  giving  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  were  the  first  to 
show  distress." 

Farmers  who  salt  their  hay  when 
stacking  or  baling  have  found  the 
plan  an  excellent  and  profitable  one. 
The  salt  more  than  pays  for  itself  in 
the  increased  weight  of  the  hay,  and 
besides  improving  the  feed,  it  re- 
moves the  danger  of  musting  by 
checking  the  growth  of  molds  when 
the  moisture  content  of  the  hay  is 
high.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
alfalfa  hay. 

Twenty  pounds  of  salt  to  each  ton 
of  hay  should  be  used,  which  should 
be  sprinkled  on  by  hand  as  each  three 
feet  of  the  hay  is  stacked. 
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-and  such  Biscuits 

BISCUITS  so  light  and  crisp  and  flaky  that  they'll 
gladden  the  hearts  of  your  men-folk! 

Want  to  know  the  secret?  It's  tucked  away  in 
just  four  words:  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour. 

You  know  what  to  expect  of  Sperry  Drifted  Snow 
Flour:  it  eliminates  guess-work;  it's  always  uniform 
— always  dependable;  and  its  quality  never  varies. 
Whether  it  be  biscuits  or  bread — muffins  or  dough- 
nuts— cake  or  pie — or  the  hundred  and  one  other 
things  that  flour  is  used  for — you  are  always  sure  of 
uniform  baking  results  when  you  use  Sperry  Drifted 
Snow  Flour. 

The  ideal  back  of  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour  is 
to  produce  a  flour  of  proven  purity — of  proven  uni- 
formity; and  every  sack  measures  up  to  this  standard 
every  time. 

Ask  for  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour  at  the  store 
where  you  do  your  trading — and  see  that  you  get  it! 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

u.  s.  A. 

Ten  mills  and  forty-one  distributing  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Sperry 


Note — All  measurements  are  level.  A 
standard  half -pint  measuring  cup  is 
used.  Flour  is  sifted  once  before 
measuring. 

BAKING  POWDER  BISCUITS 

2  cups  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour;  1  tea- 
spoon salt;  4  teaspoons  baking  powder;  2 
tablespoons  shortening;  %  cup  milk  or  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  work  in  shortening 
with  knife  or  finger  tips.  Gradually  add  the  liquid, 
mixing  with  a  knife  to  a  soft  dough.  Toss  on  a  floured 
board,  pat  or  roll  lightly  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness, 
cut  with  biscuit  cutler,  place  in  pan,  brush  over  the 
top  with  either  melted  shortening  or  milk.  Bake  in  a 
bot  oven  12  to  15  minutes. 

MAPLE  NUT  BISCUITS 

Follow  baking  powder  biscuit  foundation.  Boll 
dough  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  brush  over  with 
melted  shortening,  butter  preferred,  cover  with  finely 
shaved  maple  sugar  and  one-third  cup  of  chopped 
walnuts.  Boll  as  for  jelly  roll,  cut  in  pieces  three- 
quarters  inch  thick  and  place  upright  in  a  well  greased 
pan.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  IS  to  20  minutes. 

Flour 


'A  Sperry  ProcUicrt 


Greatest  Grain  District  in  Calkornia 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


mm 


JACKRABBIT  seemed  to  be  running  in  front  of  our  machine  at 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  We  got  curious  and  opened  up  to 
twenty-seven.  The  rabbit  became  alarmed  then,  for  he  really 
started  to  run  and  left  us  behind.  Conversation  in  the  Tulare 
lake  region  of  Kings  county  ambles  along  peacefully  without  a 
ripple  when  you  talk  about  fifteen  or  twenty  sacks  of  wheat 
per  acre  on  the  local  ranches.  But  just  mention  such  a  yield  in  any  other 
county  and  those  Tulare  lakers  begin  to  show  their  speed  at  thirty  to  forty 
sacks  of  wheat  and  more  of  barley  per  acre.  If  the  conversation  drifts  to 
how  much  land  is  planted,  however,  these  grain  growers  forget  all  about 
such  little  units  as  acres,  and  their  common  parlance  is  so  many  sections 
(square  miles)  that  any  particular  outfit  has  planted.  When  they  get  up 
speed,  their  conversation  revolves  around  townships  of  grain.  The  man  who 


on  the  barley.  A  little  Early  Baart  and  Galgalos  came  next  and  the  rest  is 
Sonora.  Generally  the  wheat  has  grown  about  waist  high,  each  plant  mul- 
tiplied by  stooling  with  enormous  heads,  many  of  which  have  five  well- 
developed  kernels  per  mesh. 

Irrigated  grain  is  the  sort  we  illustrate  and  the  sort  which  generated 
our  enthusiasm.  Rain  did  not  make  this  grain,  for  a  very  considerable 
acreage  in  various  localities  around  the  lake  was  not.  irrigated  for  various 
reasons  and  is  only  a  little  better  than  wheat  generally  seen  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  It  is,  however,  better  than  the  average  grain  to  be  seen  this 
season  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Distinctive  Conditions  on  Tulare  Lake. 

Grain  irrigation  and  fabulous  yields  in  the  Tulare  lake  area  are  due  to 
peculiar  and  distinctive  conditions,  which  are  the  result  of  the  lay  of  the 
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A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  grain  grew  on  the  Tulare  lake  bottom  this  year.  The  picture  shows  something  of  its  enormous  yield  where  irrigated.  Water  can  be  supplied 
dependably  and  the  flood  hazard  can  be  controlled.    Soil  is  rich  sediment  of  unknown  depth,  and  climate  is  Ideal  for  grain  growing.    The  seeding  season  extends  from  October  to  Jane, 

and  harvesters  are  kept  busy  for  a  corresponding  period.  Courtesy  Kings  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 


has  a  section  or  a  half-section  in  this  great  country  is  hardly  to  be  men- 
tion in  casting  up  the  area  sown.  No  such  wonderful  sight  of  its  kind 
can  be  seen  elsewhere  in  California,  and  we  doubt  if  its  equal  exists  in  the 
world,  for  the  fields  of  brown-red-gold  heavy-headed  grain  reach  to  the 
horizon  in  three  directions  and  to  the  western  mountains  in  the  fourth 
direction,  as  we  saw  it  south  of  the  lake.  It  looks  solid  enough  to  walk  on 
and  level  enough  play  billiards  on.  Its  smoothness  and  color  suggest  the 
best  hotcake  you  have  ever  eaten,  but  bigger  than  anything  you  have  ever 
seen  because  you  cannot  see  the  edges  of  it. 

Over  a  Million  Bushels  Per  Year. 
More  than  once  over  a  million  bushels  of  grain  have  been  harvested 
from  this  area,  and  we  were  told  by  Kings  County  Farm  Adviser  Sullivan 
that  about  110,000  acres  of  wheat  and  40,000  acres  of  barley  grew  there  this 
year.  The  writer  is  ready  to  stake  his  reputation  on  the  estimate  that  sec- 
tion after  section  of  this  will  yield  twenty  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre,  where 
it  was  irrigated  from  the  lake.    The  harvest  began  this  year  about  June  4 


land.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  access  to  many  records  collected  by 
Irrigation  Engineer  Max  W.  Enderlein  of  Hanford.  Prom  these  records  we 
have  taken  most  of  the  figures  given  below.  The  lake  in  1862  and  in  1867 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  820  square  miles,  with  a  maximum  depth  of 
37  feet  (except  for  a  prehistoric  narrow  river  channel,  which  still  runs 
northward  across  its  bed).  It  has  been  dry  several  times,  one  of  which  was 
in  1905.  Grain  was  planted  on  a  large  scale  that  fall.  On  March  15,  1906, 
the  first  water  reached  the  lake  bed  at  the  mouth  of  Kings  river  and  begin 
spreading  over  a  large  area  of  wheat  almost  matured.  On  August  4,  it  had 
covered  300  square  miles  to  a  maximum  depth  of  12.7  feet.  The  extreme 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  so  fiat  that  with  a  maximum  depth  of  12  inches,  the 
water  covers  about  55  square  miles.  In  the  middle  of  last  April  the  lake 
was  entirely  dry.  When  the  writer  looked  over  the  inmost  levee  on  the  north 
side,  June  3,  about  fifteen  square  miles  had  been  submerged,  due  to  melting 
snow  in  the  eastern  mountains. 

(Continued  on  page  903.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


FILL  RANKS:  ADVANCE  TOGETHER! 

WE  hope  no  one  will  think  we  are  trying  to  give 
a  military  command.  A  top-sergeant  would 
probably  prefer  to  be  shot  than  to  yell  out  those 
words,  and  no  bunch  of  veterans  would  know  what 
io  do  if  they  heard  them.  We  are  indulging  in  a 
military  metaphor,  which  perhaps  from  a  military 
point  of  view  is  broadly  mixed — for  it  involves  all 
moYements  from  the  organization  of  an  army  to  the 
fixing  of  a  bayonet:  a  policy,  a  course  of  action,  and 
a  step-off  in  the  carrying  out  of  it.  And  we  choose  a 
metaphor  of  such  breadth  because  it  seems  to  viv- 
idly present  the  one  only  great  thing  that  can  now 
be  done  to  ensure  farmers  and  farming  a  fair 
show  in  this  country  and  in  the  world. 

We  are  prominently  presenting  this  week  a 
sketch  of  a  transaction  in  California  which  em- 
bodied the  military  metaphor  aforesaid  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Mr. 
Hodges,  with  his  characteristic  grasp  of  essentials 
and  skill  in  selecting  details  which  fasten  their 
significance  upon  the  reader's  attention,  presents 
on  another  page  a  picture  of  the  assembly  at  Mo- 
desto, and  we  ourselves  attended  the  meeting  at 
San  Jose,  which  was  rather  a  remote  echo  of  the 
achievement  at  Modesto.  It  was  an  echo  because 
the  same  speakers  made  their  appeals — but  remote 
because  the  Santa  Clara  farmers  did  not  have  the 
significant  occasion  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
them  and  passed  it  up  with  but  scant  attendance. 
The  Modesto  meeting  stands,  therefore,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  California  farmers  upon  the  matters 
presented  to  them,  as  the  nation's  exhortation  to 
FM1  ranks:  Advance  together!" 

THE  WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  EAST. 

1  u  our  issue  of  May  24  and  31  the  coming  of  these 
men  was  foretold  and  their  standing  in  affairs  of 
tanners  and  the  general  public  was  defined.  In 
ins  issue  Mr.  Hodges  outlines  their  several  mes- 
sages. It  merely  remains  for  us  to  attempt  to  con- 
centrate a  conception  of  the  undertaking  into  a 
paragraph  and  these  are  the  chief  features  of  it: 

First,  fanners  must  organize  or  they  will  not  only 
set  left  in  human  progress,  but  they  will  have  to 
swallow  all  the  dust  which  rises  from  the  onrush 
of  all  other  human  vocations. 

Second,  farmers  must  organize  by  filling  the 
ranks  of  all  co-operative  associations  which  serve 
their  several  lines  of  production,  or  which  uphold 
the  various  types  of  social  and  economic  endeavor 
which  they  approve.  Every  farmer  should  belong 
to  something,  the  principles  and  practices  of  which 
he  can  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  promote.  He 
must  touch  elbows  with  others  of  his  own  sympa- 
thies and  interests  in  life.  He  will  get  nothing  but 
more  side-ache  by  digging  his  crazy-bone  into  his 
own  ribs — as  he  has  done  hitherto! 

Third,  the  ultimate  and  effective  manifestation  of 
the  farmers'  will  and  purpose  must  be  attained  by 
the  affiliation  of  all  farmers'  associations  into  a 
central,  federated  organization,  which  shall  be  re- 
spected at  the  national  and  all  State  capitals  as 
representative  and  powerful  in  enforcing  recogni- 


tion of  the  fundamental  conditions  and  relations 
of  successful  agriculture  upon  all  constituted 
authorities  and  upon  the  general  electorate  which 

constitutes  them. 

These  three  planks  constitute  the  platform  which 
all  the  wise  men  from  the  East  pranced  upon  at 
the  Modesto  and  San  Jose  assemblies.  They  urged 
no  particular  farm  organization;  they  approved  all 
organizations  of  farmers  which  strive  for  sound 
agricultural  wisdom,  true  patriotism  and  reason- 
able economics.  They,  in  their  personal  capacities, 
differed  in  their  political  affiliations,  but  they  all 
agreed  that  agriculture,  to  enforce  its  rights  and 
will,  must  dominate  all  politics  to  the  extent  of 
committing  all  parties  to  securing  economic  jus- 
tice and  fair  play  to  farming.  They  deplored  dom- 
ination of  politics  by  federated  financial,  commer- 
cial and  labor  interests,  but  held  that  farmers  had 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  it  because  of  their 
rural  simplicity  and  reticence.  If  the  'greatest  in- 
dustry of  the  country  is  to  be  saved  from  sub- 
mergence to  a  depth  below  that  of  its  present 
sinking,  farmers  must  "Fill  ranks:  Advance  to- 
gether!" 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  in  the  past 
about  this  castle,  which  is  now  in  Spain!  But  let 
no  one  think  that  it  will  always  remain  in  the 
domain  of  romance.  It  is  essential  to  have  a  great 
uplift  in  the  horizon  when  you  start  out  to  cross 
a  dreary  plain  and  toward  which  you  can  confi- 
dently press  forward.  That  is  about  the  present 
state  of  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
and  its  present  service  is  that  of  standing  as  a 
concrete  thing  to  attain.  We  do  not  count  it  signifi- 
cant that  at  the  California  meetings  there  was  not 
money  enough  subscribed  to  build  a  hall-bedroom 
on  the  tenth  floor  of  such  a  building  as  is  prop- 
erly projected.  We  presume  the  Eastern  agricul- 
tural orators  did  not  expect  to  get  much  gold  out 
of  the  gravel  they  scratched  over  in  this  initial 
trip;  they  were,  perhaps,  merely  trying  to  burn  off 
the  snow  and  ice  to  get  down  to  the  auriferous 
gravel  later — as  they  do  in  Alaska — or  they  were 
merely  ice-breakers  trying  to  open  a  channel  to 
the  gold  in  the  farmers'  hearts  and  lives.  In  their 
undertaking,  from  this  point  of  view,  they  did  well 
— being  particularly  valiant  at  San  Jose  where  the 
ice  was  thick,  beyond  all  records  for  the  month  of 
June!  It  is  altogether  probable  that  these  argo- 
nauts of  agriculture  never  expected  to  fleece  pop- 
ular assemblies  out  of  the  gold  their  project  re- 
quires. National  structures  do  not  arise  by  the 
route  along  which  back-woods  churches  are  some- 
times created— by  camp-meeting  collections.  Even 
Mr.  Barrett  must  have  laughed  at  himself  while 
he  was  invoking  that  process.  But  this  line  of  at- 
tack was  a  wise  pan  of  the  game.  It  was  an  indi- 
rect suggestion  of  the  very  important  fact  that  if 
farmers,  as  an  industrial  class,  ever  get  anything, 
they  must  work  for  it  and  they  must  also  pay  for  it. 
The  temple  will  rise  at  Washington  all  right  when 
the  farmers  of  America  are  adequately  organized, 
and  the  funds  will  come  in  abundance  when  these 
organizations  really  undertake  affiliation  and  fed- 
eration. It  is  only  the  foundation,  both  of  the  build- 
ing itself  and  of  the  federation,  which  is  now  being 
striven  for  at  popular  farmers'  assemblies.  It  is 
the  publicity  and  the  general  understanding  fol- 
lowing these  sporadic  efforts  which  will  build  the 
temple  and  attain  all  that  it  will  stand  for.  It  will 
come  just  as  surely  as  the  Labor  Temple  now 
stands  in  Washington  as  the  creation  of  Federated 
Labor  for  its  own  purposes.  And  it  will  be  several 
stories  higher,  or  the  people  of  this  country  will 
wake  up  some  morning  very  hungry.  You  just 
watch! 

LAND-SETTLEMENT  ISSUE. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  Dr.  Elwood  Mead 
gives  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  California  Land  Settlement  Board  to 
meet  the  conception  of  its  operations,  which  Mr. 
Polsley  described  in  our  issue  of  May  31.  There  is 
quite  a  definite  difference  between  the  two  schools 
of  patriotic  land-settlers  who  honestly  desire  to 
establish  willing  people  on  farms  in  this  State  to 
the  end  that  they  may  win  prosperity  for  them- 
selves and  development  of  the  State.   In  this  pur- 


pose both  agree.  In  ways  which  are  sane  and 
safe  to  do  it,  both  for  the  good  of  the  settlers 
themselves  and  of  the  State,  there  are  conflicting 
opinions.  It  is  very  important  that  the  matter 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  our  self-made 
farmers,  whose  interests  may  be  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  multiplication  of  endowed  fanners,  and 
by  other  taxpayers  whose  money  will  be  indirectly 
involved  in  the  pursuit  of  both  policies.  The  gen- 
eral public,  which  is  great  in  heart  and  small  on 
the  assessor's  rolls,  will  naturally  follow  its  heart 
and  loudly  applaud  the  endowment  of  farmers  with- 
out pledges  that  they  will  pay  for  the  mistakes 
they  may  make  in  believing  that  they  wish  to  be 
farmers.  In  this  attitude  the  general  public  will 
be  approved  by  the  host  of  promoters  and  real 
estate  dealers  who  earnestly  desire  to  have  some- 
thing doing  in  lands,  and  to  take  their  chances  on 
being  able  to  turn  it  their  way.  In  our  issue  of 
May  31  we  dissented  at  some  length  and  we  still 
adhere  to  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Polsley  is  wrong 
— though  we  desire  to  apologize  for  the  editorial 
stupidity  which  misrepresented  his  proper  name  in 
that  writing.  Dr.  Mead  avoids  controversy  and 
states  clearly  and  concretely  what  the  view  and 
method  of  the  Land  Settlement  Board  are  in  the 
work  they  have  done,  and  which  the  State  has 
ordered  to  be  considerably  extended.  We  consider 
it  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 

COMMUNITY  HELP  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  colonization  of  the  empty-handed  on  farm- 
ing lands  appears  at  a  new  angle  in  a  press  dis- 
patch from  Sacramento,  under  date  of  May  7,  which 
we  condense  as  follows: 

"Organization  of  community  land  settlements, 
whereby  discharged  service  men  may  become 
owners  of  small  farms  without  paying  a  cent  until 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  farm  the  land  for 
three  to  five  years,  will  be  attempted  by  the  State 
Committee  on  Readjustment,  Adjutant  General  J. 
J.  Borree,  chairman  of  the  committee,  announces 

"General  Borree  said  that  the  scheme  to  be  tried 
out  will  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Stanislaus  count} 
community  credit  plan  that  worked  so  successfully 
during  the  war.  Under  this  plan  credit  was  ex- 
tended to  dependable  farmers  who  bad  no  banking 
securities  in  order  to  permit  them  to  increase  their 
crop  production  to  aid  the  government  and  the 
allies.  According  to  General  Borree,  $60,090  was 
loaned  to  needy  farmers  and  not  a  cent  was  losi 
by  those  who  backed  it. 

"I  believe  the  problem  can  be  solved  through  the 
community  land  settlement  scheme.  Under  this 
scheme  citizens  of  a  community  could  band  to- 
gether and  through  their  credit  secure  money  with 
which  to  purchase,  say  a  1,000-acre  tract.  This 
tract  could  be  divided  into  small  farms  and  sold 
to  service  men  or  dependable  citizens  under  an 
agreement  that  the  first  payment  would  not  be 
exacted  until  the  land  had  been  worked  from 
three  to  five  years.  If  the  man  couldn't  make  the 
farm  pay  in  three  years  he  never  would  succeed  as 
a  fanner." 

We  will  not  argue  the  last  point  because  there 
are  so  many  standards  of  judging  what  "pay' 
means  in  farming,  and  so  many  rates  of  speed  at 
which  each  of  the  different  farm  items,  under  fav- 
oring conditions,  may  cover  its  cost,  its  share  of 
the  living  expenses  of  the  owner,  and  the  interest 
on  his  obligations,  and  finally  a  profit.  A  hen  may 
do  it  in  a  month,  a  garden  crop  in  three  months, 
a  grain  crop  or  a  hog  in  six  months,  a  cow  in  a 
year,  a  steer  in  two  years,  a  fruit  tree  in  five  to 
ten  years,  etc  We  do  not  say  they  will  do  it: 
they  may  do  it.  Some  hens,  hogs,  cows,  steers, 
and  fruit  trees  will  never  pay — and  it  may  be  the 
fault  of  either  of  them  or  of  the  owner  of  all  of 
them,  and  it  is  up  to  the  owner  to  find  out  which. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  unreasonable  to  say  that 
if  a  man  cannot  make  a  business,  which  he  has  all 
to  learn,  pay  his  living  expenses,  cost  of  produe 
tion,  taxes  and  accrued  interest,  and  a  profit  in 
three  years,  he  will  never  be  a  successful  farmer 
It  is  more  important  to  know  what  progress  he  has 
made  toward  doing  these  things  with  no  capital  ol 
his  own  and — will  he  stick  to  it?  Probably,  if  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own  at  stake,  he  will  not.  He 
has  then  lost  his  time,  which  might  be  worth  $10 
a  day  as  a  plumber,  or  |5  as  a  carpenter,  or  $3  as 
a  counter-jumper,  or  $2  as  an  agricultural  editor, 
etc.  His  endowing  agency,  whether  it  be  the  State 
or  a  bunch  of  industrial  philanthropists,  must  write 
off  its  losses  and  pay  the  cost  of  painting  the 
kitchen  floor  for  a  new  trial  trip.  And  the  lib- 
erated one  who  has  served  his  three  years'  sen 
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tence  to  farming  shoulders  his  kit-bag  and  turns 
into  the  highway  townwards,  when  he  hears  the 
murmur  of  the  auctioneer,  as  the  hammer  strikes 
the  last  of  his  farming  effects — 

"For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world." 
And  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out." 

GOLDEN  EGGS  UNSCRAMBLED. 

General  Borree  was  probably  too  busy  with  war- 
work  to  take  note  at  the  time  that  the  "Stanislaus 
plan,"  which  he  invokes  to  finance  free  farms  to 
those  who  wish  them,  never  worked  at  all  in  the 
way  it  was  planned  to  work.  The  plan  was  to 
ladle  out  money  beneficently  to  all  good  men  who 
had  no  bank  credit  and,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
a  Modesto  banker  was  constituted  the  chief  ladler, 
It  was,  of  course,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
man  who  had  full  bankers'  training  in  lending 
other  people's  money  would  reserve  or  discard 
everything  he  had  learned  to  consider  safe  and 
sane.  And  so  it  was  just  the  usual  article  of 
bankers'  bounty  which  the  Stanislaus  plan  finally 
dished  out.  The  "Stanislaus  plan"  was,  in  fact, 
merely  a  camouflage  to  cover  the  collapse  of  a 
plan  for  San  Francisco  patriots  to  furnish  easy 
money  for  farming,  and  which  the  patriots  afore- 
said decided  to  re-nig  when  the  details  were  dealt 
out  to  them — as  they  surely  had  a  right  to  do. 
Suppose  the  community  did  underwrite  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  loans  to  farmers,  what  does  it 
amount  to?  It  was  dispensed  in  the  bankers'  ac- 
cepted ways  of  lending,  and  it  was  not  a  marker  to 
the  money  which  the  local  banks  loaned  in  the 
same  way.  But  the  Stanislaus  plan  was  to  lend 
money  to  actual  farmers  of  good  repute,  who  had 
crops  in  sight  to  bring  through,  and  this  is 
a  very  different  proposition  from  lending  money 
to  untried  farmers  on  projected  farms,  with  no 
assurance  that  they  would  ever  get  a  crop  in,  and 
still  less  that  they  would  ever  get  anything  out 
again.  Besides,  sixty  thousand  dollars,  while  it 
might  help  to  get  off  a  good  many  acres  in  grain 
and  out  again,  would  not  be  even  a  nickel-ante  in 
the  game  of  subdividing  a  thousand  acres  into 
small  farms,  giving  people  places  to  live  and 
things  to  work  with!  Suppose  the  Stanislaus  plan 
was  10*  per  cent  effective  in  all  that  it  proposed 
to  do,  the  invocation  of  it  as  an  agency  in  develop- 
ing raw  lands  into  workable  farm-sites  is  like 
starting  to  bore  an  oil-well  with  a  gimlet.  There 
is  not  idle  money  enough  in  any  community  for 
altruistic  development,  where  every  man  is  striv- 
ing to  save  enough  to  dynamite  the  stumps  on  his 
own  waste  land  or  to  put  a  plate  glass  front  on  his 
barber-shop  so  that  he  can  scrape  off  a  little  more 
earnings  for  his  own  comfort  and  contentment. 
And  it  is  this  effort  which  makes  a  community 
rich  and  prosperous.  It  is  the  work  of  people 
who  know  what  they  want,  when  they  want  it,  and 
proceed  forthwith  to  get  it  for  themseives. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Most  Give  Pull  Name  and  AddretiB. 

Prune  Parting  from  Apricot 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  the  trunk  of  a  six-year- 
old  prune  tree  to  show  how  it  has  broken  off  the 
stump  of  the  root  of  the  apricot  seedling  into  which 
it  was  budded.  I  have  many  such  trees.  What  can 
I  do  to  keep  them  from  breaking  off? — J.  S.,  Los 
Gatos. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  season  I  planted  700  French 
prune  trees  on  apricot  root,  and  this  year  I  have 
broken  off  several  at  the  union  of  the  two  woods. 
They  are  so  delicate  that  the  least  touch  from  the 
harness  or  cultivator  handle  is  sufficient  to  break 
the  tree.  Will  this  union  become  stronger  as  the 
tree  grows  older,  or  would  it  pay  better  to  dig 
them  out  now  and  plant  other  trees?  I  am  satis- 
fied that  unless  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
strength  of  the  tree,  they  will  not  hold  up  a  crop 
of  fruit  when  they  come  into  bearing. — Subscriber, 
Kingsburg. 

This  is  an  old  trouble  and  though  prune  or  apri- 
cot root  will  many  times  hold  on  well,  there  is 
always  danger  that  what  you  are  experiencing  will 
occur.  In  the  specimen  sent  by  our  first  querist 
the  base  of  the  "prune  wood"  is  about  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  has  slightly  over-grown  the  apricot 
root.  The  fracture  shows  almost  total  absence  of 
longitudinal  fibers,  such  as  manifest  themselves  by 
"sDlinterine^^when^^reetnrnki^b^ 
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or  gravity.  The  prune  wood  seems  to  have  rested 
on  the  apricot  much  as  an  apple  would  lie  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  and  separates  from  it  nearly  as 
cleanly.  Young  grafts  are  believed  to  be  assisted 
in  overcoming  a  bad  union  by  cutting  deeply  length- 
wise through  the  union  with  a  knife  to  encourage 
extensions  of  connective  tissue,  but  there  is  no 
hope  of  helping  a  hard  old  stem  in  that  way.  We 
know  of  nothing  to  do  to  old  trees  except  perhaps 
to  guy  or  prop  them  so  that  the  top  shall  not  be 
forced  from  its  center  of  gravity  and  that  would 
cost  more  in  time  and  supplies  than  such  trees  are 
worth.  In  some  «ases  old  trees  found  to  be  thus 
insecure  on  their  roots  are  either  cleared  away 
entirely,  or  roped  and  pulled  to  remove  the  weak 
ones,  or  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  wind  makes 
its  selection.  In  the  first  case  a  total  replanting  is 
made  which  is  perhaps  the  most  rational  proceed- 
ing. In  the  other  case,  new  trees  are  planted  as 
old  ones  are  broken  off.  As  there  will  probably  be 
much  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  different 
trees,  there  is  of  course  much  temptation  to  "let 
nature  take  its  course."  The  defective  union  man- 
ifests itself  chiefly  in  the  lack  of  strength  in  the 
attachment,  for  sap  movement  is  not  seriously  in- 
terfered with  and  the  growth  and  fruiting  may  be 
fairly  satisfactory  though  less  than  when  the 
French  prune  is  on  the  myrobalan,  peach  or 
almond  roots — all  of  which  it  evidently  prefers  to 
the  apricot  root. 

To  our  Kingsburg  correspondent  we  would  say: 
Keep  on  hitting  them  and  get  assurance  that  the 
orchard  should  be  replanted  next  winter. 

Re-Plants  in  Old  Peach  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  rented  an  orchard  of 
peaches  which  has  a  goodly  number  of  trees  miss- 
ing and  the  owner  wants  us  to  re-plant  yith  youns 
trees.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  could  not  be  done, 
but  I  would  write  the  Rural  Press  and  see  what 
you  thought  about  it  The  old  trees  are  at  least 
eleven  years  old  now.  Five  years  ago  these  va- 
cancies were  re-planted  and  the  little  trees  are  no 
bigger  now  than  when  planted.  Hardpan  is  about 
five  to  six  feet  deep  and  the  soil  is  rather  sandy. 
Can  this  be  done  successfully  and  could  we  expect 
the  new  trees  to  pay  for  the  work  of  growing 
them?— M.  S.  H.,  Denair. 

The  chance  of  profit  in  such  re-plants  would  be 
very  small  and  the  cost  and  trouble  to  get  even 
that  chance  for  them  would  be  considerable.  Very- 
wide  holes  should  be  dug  to  get  out  intruding 
roots  of  the  old  trees  to  give  the  new  trees  any 
show  at  all  to  get  possession.  The  new  trees  would 
also  need  to  be  helped  by  more  frequent  irriga- 
tion and  hand-hoeing  and  by  stimulating  fertil- 
izers. If  the  old  trees  have  tried -to  possess  all 
the  sky-space  they  must  be  cut  back  to  give  plenty 
of  light  to  the  youngsters.  Unless  you  are  ready 
to  do  all  these  things  the  re-plants  have  practi- 
cally no  chance  at  all.  And  if  you  do  get  this 
chance  for  them  and  they  catch  on  fairly,  their 
product  would  perhaps  not  be  greater  than  the 
fruit  you  lost  by  cutting  back  the  old  trees.  And 
when  you  succeeded  you  would  still  have  an  or- 
chard full  of  gaps  because  the  old  trees  would  be 
going  out  as  fast  as  the  new  trees  were  coming  in. 
Our  notion  would  be  (without  seeing  the  place) 
that  the  best  policy  will  be  to  treat  the  old  trees 
"handsome,"  get  all  you  can  from  them  and  then 
start  all  over  again  with  whatever  at  the  time 
seems  best  for  the  land  and  the  owner. 

Grafting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  9  acres  of  California 
black  walnuts  planted,  which  are  in  their  third 
season,  and  I  intend  grafting  them  about  the  end 
of  August  (the  end  of  our  winter),  cutting  them 
down  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface 
for  that  purpose;  and  then  budding  the  shoots  of 
those  that  do  not  take  the  graft  later  on  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Is  this  correct?  Would  it  be 
possible  to  bud  almonds  onto  California  black  wal- 
nut stock? — T.  H.,  Numurkah,  Australia. 

Do  not  graft  the  walnuts  near  the  ground.  Keep 
the  black  walnut  trunk  which  you  have  grown  by 
grafting  high  up — either  by  amputating  at  three  or 
four  feet  or  by  grafting  in  the  several  branches 
just  above  the  natural  forking  at  about  that  height. 
In  this  way  you  get  a  black  walnut  trunk,  which  is 
better  than  an  English  walnut  trunk,  and  you  es- 
cape the  greater  danger  of  breaking  out  of  soft 
growth  of  grafts  starting  near  the  ground.  It  is  not 
easy  to  bud  into  young  suckers  as  you  propose. 
You  can  bud  into  more  mature  bark  with  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  success  as  was  described  in  detail  in 


the  Rural  Press  of  May  18,  1918.  The  walnut  is 
not  an  acceptable  stock  to  the  almond,  which  is 
budded  on  the  almond  or  peach  seedlings. 

Polycaons  Blowing  In. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  small  brown 
beetle  which  a  recent  heavy  wind  seems  to  have 
blown  into  our  orchard  from  neighboring  oak  trees 
They  are  boring  into  the  twigs,  going  downward 
from  a  bud  and  seem  harder  on  prune  trees  than 
others.— M.  M.  P.,  Willits. 

The  beetle  is  Polycaon  confertus — the  turg  borer, 
concerning  which  we  answered  inquiries  in  our 
issue  of  May  31.  It  is  their  flying  time  and  the 
wind  doubtless  helped  them  in  your  direction  as 
you  suggest.  They  do  not  breed  in  living  fruii 
trees,  but  having  been  displaced  from  their  habitat, 
in  the  forest,  where  they  breed  freely  in  dead  wood, 
they  take  to  breeding  in  dead  vine  stumps,  etc.,  on 
cultivated  areas.  The  adults  seem  to  like  to  lunch 
on  living  wood  of  prune,  olive,  etc.,  but  presum- 
ably do  not  multiply  in  living  wood.  No  successfut 
way  of  preventing  them  boring  into  twigs  and 
causing  them  to  break  off  in  the  wind,  has  yet  been 
demonstrated. 

Gumming  at  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  three-year-old  aprieoi 
orchard,  and  while  whitewashing  the  trees  I  ob- 
served on  the  cuts  which  I  made  last  spring  in 
pruning  the  trees  some  stuff  coming  out  like  pitch 
and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  same  stuff  is  comrn: 
out  on  places  injured  by  the  plow  or  harrow. — W.  T 
R.,  Esparto. 

It  is  a  natural  gumming — exuding  sap  set  fret 
by  wounded  tissue  being  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistency you  observe.  It  is  not  significant  like  the 
free  gumming  at  places  where  no  wound  has  been 
inflicted  may  be.  Remove  the  gum  and  hit  the 
spot  a  lick  with  the  whitewash  brush. 

Creolin  and  Green  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:   Is  it  safe  to  use  creolin  on  tin 
silk  of  the  ears  if  the  corn  is  to  be  eaten  green  .' 
It  is  mentioned  in  your  "Second  Thousand  Ques- 
tions" as  a  repellant  for  corn  ear  worm. — G.  L 
Auburn. 

Perfectly  safe  so  far  as  conveying  poison  to  tb> 
ears  is  concerned.  Besides,  creolin  is  such  a  goon 
self-advertiser  and  de-naturer  of  any  esculent  to 
which  it  attains  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  o*< 
eating  it. 

Prevalence  of  Sour  Sap. 

To  the  Editor:  Was  "sour  sap"  more  prevateu' 
this  year  than  usual? — A.  S.  W.,  Windsor. 

Our  judgment  is  that  as  a  whole  we  heard  fewei 
complaints  of  it  than  usual.  Theoretically,  and  w< 
have  an  impression  that  it  is  true  actually,  mosi 
complaints  of  sour  sap  come  to  us  in  a  year  of  verv 
heavy  rainfall  when  standing  water  occurs  in  mamy 
soils,  which  are  usually  not  filled  up  that  way. 

Danger  in  Teosinte? 

To  the  Editor:  Does  teosinte  (Reana  luxurians) 
develop,  under  certain  conditions,  a  poison  as  sor- 
ghum, milo,  etc.,  may  do? — G.  L.,  Auburn. 

We  have  no  record  of  such  danger  and  we  ap- 
prehend there  is  none.  Teosinte  is  related  morr 
closely  to  maize  than  to  sorghum  and  we  should 
expect  no  more  poison  in  it  than  in  green  «orn 
fodder. 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfaU  and  temperature  record  is  fur«t»hj<f 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Bepartmeat  »f 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  f»r  the  week 
ending  June  11,  1919. 

RainfaU  Tempera*ure 


Past  Seasonal  Normal  ,  . 

Stations —             Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka                          0  39.66  45.48  56  44 

Red  Bluff                       0  26.19  24.79  100  52 

Sacramento                     0  17.20  20.05  90  50 

San  Francisco                0  25.64  22.21  68  49 

San  Jose                         0  18.87  16.77  80  42 

Fresno                            0  6.90  9.68  102  52 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...      0  18.09  20.51  74  4:: 

Los  Angeles                   0  8.58  15.61  80  56 

San  Diego                       0  8.74  10.01  70  60 

Winnemucca                   0  7.82  8.09  84  42 

Reno                               0  9.67  10.28  86  38 

Tonopah                          0  5.94  9.86  30  44 
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The  Shortage  of  Farm  Labor 


We  have  found  complaints  of  labor 
shortage  up  and  down  the  State  with 
few  exceptions  by  large  employers 
and  occasional  employes,  even  at 
plow  time.  It  continues.  William  T. 
Kirkman,  the  well-known  nurseryman 
and  President  of  the  California  Nur- 
serymen's Association,  in  his  address 
to  that  body,  said  recently  that  labor 
was  their  chief  problem  now  in  eco- 
nomic production  —  not  only  the 
amount,  but  the  quality  of  labor  ob- 
tainable. When  is  it  going  to  reap- 
pear? During  the  budding  season  the 
work  was  behind  last  year.  Finally 
he  got  two  high  school  boys  and  set 
them  to  work.  They  did  twice  the 
amount  in  a  day  that  the  Japs  did. 
Farm  Work  is  Skilled  Labor. 

Our  responsible  white  help  is  needed 
again.  It  makes  one  tired  to  hear  of 
workers  on  the  land  described  as 
"unskilled  labor."  How  long  does  it 
take  to  train  a  good  teamster,  pruner, 
nurseryman,  or  tiller  of  the  soil,  dairy- 
man, or  stockman?  A  great  deal 
longer  than  it  does  to  train  him  how 
to  wrap  up  a  neat  package  of  sugar 
or  take  a  business  course.  Yet  we 
have  to  do  with  a  great  deal  of  surly, 
unskilled,  be-whiskered  road-runners, 
who  are  half  the  time  looking  where 
the  sun  is,  because  we  are  still  shy 
on  our  own  good  country-bred  lads 
who  are  skilled  in  their  work,  regard 
it  in  the  same  light  as  any  other  busi- 
ness man  does  and  attend  to  it.  Our 
own  lads  take  a  pride  in  their  work, 
both  in  amount  and  quality.  They 
take  a  pride  in  the  stock  they  handle 
as  showing  their  proficiency.  Their 
wages  (everything  found  and  no  ex- 
pense) have  a  greater  purchasing 
value  than  many  a  bank  clerk's,  and 
their  active  life  and  good  victuals 
keep  them  "fit"  all  the  time. 

Help  in  the  Harvest. 

F.  B.  McKevitt  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors,  mentioned  the  loss 
of  men  to  the  country  who  had  been 
killed,  disabled,  or  rendered  unfit  in 
the  European  war.  He  said  we  were 
short  of  labor  before  we  entered  the 
war.  That  it  is  estimated  that  1,300,- 
000  aliens  of  the  laboring  classes  had 
returned  to  their  native  lands  since 
then,  never  to  return.  That  recon- 
structive efforts  had  called  many  men 
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to  the  shops  to  manufacture  for  ex- 
port and  home  rehabilitation.  That 
we  are  called  upon  for  greater  ef- 
forts in  production  than  ever  before. 
Then  why  find  work  on  roads  when 
the  men  are  needed  on  the  land? 

Mr.  McKevitt  said  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  few  farmers  real- 
lized  the  situation  yet.  Here  we  have 
perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fruit  and  other  commod- 
ities to  harvest  this  season  and  no 
particular  action  is  being  taken  to 
provide  the  hands  to  gather  it.  If  the 
women  were  organized  to  assist  last 
year  for  patriotic  reasons,  we  want 
them  still  more  this  year  for  those 
same  reasons.  The  women  and  girls — 
we  must  call  on  them  again;  they  did 
good  work  and  we  need  their  aid.  Mr. 
McKevitt  is  one  of  the  best-posted 
men  in  California,  both  as  a  fruit- 
grower and  a  marketer — as  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  fruit-marketing 
|  agencies  in  the  world.  The  above  re- 
marks will  therefore  carry  weight. 
Cotton  Men  Are  Contracting  Pickers 
Already. 

Many  of  the  cotton  planters  in  Im- 
perial and  the  Arizona  cotton  growers 
have  already  made  arrangements  with 
the  pickers  they  will  have  to  ship  in 
next  fall  for  the  cotton  harvest  The 
Salt  River  Valley  alone  will  need 
5,000  pickers  from  the  outside.  As 
Texas  will,  it  is  expected,  need  her 
own  help,  not  so  much  labor  is  ex- 
pected from  there  and  contracts  are 
reported  for  gangs  of  Mexicans. 

What  are  we  doing  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys  and  in 
other  sections?  Are  the  farmers  wait- 
ing for  somebody  else  to  make  provis- 
ion for  them  or  are  they  going  to 
"take  a  chance"  and  pay  through  the 
nose  on  a  short  labor  market  at  har- 
vest time?  September  will  be  one 
busy  little  month  in  California. 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  no  recommend- 
e«l  by  the  University 
of  California  that 
If  you  sulphur  your 
Krapc  vines  and  or- 
chards 6  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
E  A  G  I.  E  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Sou  f  re, 
packed  In  double 
sncks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleachln*  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur- 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION*,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  no  re  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRV  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  deg.  Be.,  Sul- 
phur Pnate,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc.  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

624  California  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  lnimedinte 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871 


FIGS 


[BTERPLANTED 
ALMONDS. 


WITH 


F.  H.  Chamberlain  of  Merced  has 
planted  22  acres  with  White  Adriatic 
figs,  intersetting  with  almonds  as  a 
nurse  crop.  The  almonds  should 
come  into  bearing  at  four  years  and 
care  for  the  cultivation  until  the  figs 
are  in  full  bearing.  He  figures  the 
almonds  can  remain  in  situ  for  twelve 
years  without  interfering  with  the 
figs.  A  pumping  plant  will  supply 
all  the  irrigation  that  is  necessary — 
probably  two  irrigations  a  year.  The 
winter  rainfall  in  this  locality  is  said 
to  average  about  ten  inches.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  intends  to  put  in  quite 
a  large  acreage  and  is  a  firm  believer 
in  thorough  cultivation  to  produce  re- 
sults. His  figs  should  bear  in  com- 
mercial quantities  at  eight  years  old. 
Though  trees  come  through  with 
proper  care  without  irrigation  in  this 
strong  land,  much  better  results  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  water.  His  or- 
chard is  now  being  fenced  rabbit- 
proof,  but  he  will  also  protect  the  in- 
dividual trees  from  these  destructive 
creatures  by  the  use  of  the  blood 
treatment.  On  this  place,  five  miles 
southeast  of  town,  water  is  easily 
available. 


OLIVE     CONDITIONS     IN  BUTTE 
C01  NTT. 

"I  have  been  out  today  through  the 
olive  groves  of  this  section  and  made 
a  survey  of  the  crop  situation,"  said 
Earle  Mills,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Butte  county  on  June  2.  "In 
a  few  localities  there  is  going  to  be  a 
normal  crop,  but  in  other  orchards  the 
crop  is  going  to  be  very  light.  I  think 
as  a  whole  we  will  have  about  60  per 
cent  of  a  normal  production." 

We  have  noticed  this  unevenness  of 
setting  of  olives  Uiroughout  the  state 
more  or  less  even  so  far  South  as  Ven- 
tura county.  Where  neither  frost  or 
rain  had  been  present  at  the  blooming 
period  the  setting  is  generally  good. 


In  view  of  the  probable  large  out- 
put of  Washington  navels,  the  orange 
growers  of  the  Porterville  district 
fear  a  shortage  of  labor  and  already 
are  engaged  through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Federal  Employment 
Bureaus  in  listing  their  employes  for 
the  coming  fall. 


For  Farm  Buildings  of  All  Kinds 


Use  Pioneer  Roofing  the  first  choice  of  most  people.  This  old  reliable 
brand  of  ready  roofing  has  been  used  In  town  and  country  "Since  1888." 
Any  Pioneer  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  samples.  If  you  cannot  ob- 
tain the  Pioneer  Roofing  In  your  locality  write  direct  to  us  for  samples 
and  prices. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers 

247-251  So.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  HARDIE 

Fruit  Ladders 

The  superiority  of  our  ladders  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right  design.  HARDIE 
LADDERS  are  made  of  spruce.    The  war  has 

demonstrated  that  no  lumber  can  be  compared 
with  Oregon  spruce  in  both  strength  and 

light  weight. 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  a  uniformly  good  product.  Dealers 
who  handle  the  HARDIE  LADDER  capture 
t  be  bulk  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  reason.  The 
weight  is  about  3  lbs.  per  ft.  Price  46c  per  ft. 
The  Hardie  Booklet  on  request. 

BRANCH  OF 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co., 


Office :  1023  Lelghtoo  Atc., 


Lot  Aageto*,  CaJ. 


PFor  Every  Bf|  f>-*a.  MpBanu 

Purpose.  „  ■     1^     Fitting*  and 

■  Valves  Ln 

Thread*  A  an°.  Special 

Coupling*  *."*d  B»"""^  fittings 

Hot  £"pw  Made  to 

Asphalt  um  Oast**  Order 

Dipped  sbsbsbbu 


TKSTEI)  AMI  (il'ARANTEED. 


PACIPIC  PIPE  CO. 


MAO  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NEW  CROP  WHEAT 

Splivalo,  McLean 
&  Company 

825  Merchants'  Ex.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

Quick  returns       Top  prices 

Reference    Anglo   &  London 
Paris  National  Bank 


BUY  FOR  LESS 

Save  '15 
to  '200 

NOW  ^ 

Cash  or 
Easy  Terms 

Write  for  Reduced 

Price*  on  WITTE  Enrinca 

—all  size*— 2  to  30  H-P.— Kero- 
sene —  Gasoline  —  Stationary  — 
Portable  —  Saw-Hie.    If  yon  need 
POWER  to  pump,  saw,  grind,  fill  Biio, 
or  do  other  bard  work,  be  sure  to  get 
ly  money  saving  offer.   1  make  better 
engines  —  guarantee  longer  —  sell  for  less.— 
Valuable  Book  FREE. -Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pram. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

>4f70akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^SU7  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


DESTROY  INSECTS 

One  man  does  from  15  to  25 
acres  per  day,  in  orchard  and 
field. 

Standard  size   $18.00 

Vineyard  size  $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  A 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

G001-29  Pasadena  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 


ECURITY 
AD  DER 


PAYS    DIVIDENDS  DAILY 

by  increasing  pickers'  output.  User 
works  no  harder  but  spends  more 
time  picking  and  less  time  moving 
or  watching  ladder.  Light  steel 
cuff-bracket  at  each  step-end  makes 
Security  ladder  strongest  where 
greatest  strain  comes  and  where  or- 
dinary construction  is  weakest. 
Security  dealers  in  65  towns  listed 
in  Press  May  24th.  pags  798. 

i.  It.  PATTERSON,  MFR., 
90  Franklin  St.,  Oakland 


Write 
for  new 
Booklet. 


WM  BEES 

HP  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is 
In  charge  of  experienced  Dee-Keep- 
ers, is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  maintains 
a  constant  excellence  of  product  and 
unsurpassed  service. 

"Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  be- 
ginner for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping, 
which  will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telia    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Tariff  duties  of  one-half  of  one  cent 
a  pound  levied  on  imported  citrus 
fruit  would  be  doubled  by  Representa- 
tive Randall  in  a  bill  recently  intro- 
duced. 

A  large  fruit-drying  plant  is  to  be 
erected  in  Ukiah.  Pears  will  be  the 
principal  fruit  handled  this  year,  and 
it  is  expected  that  from  500  to  600 
tons  of  fruit  will  be  dried. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration says  there  will  be  little  dif- 
ficulty in  handling  the  estimated  crop 
of  table  grapes  which  the  growers  put 
at  5,000  cars  on  a  basis  of  75  cars  a 
day  for  60  days. 

The  Quarantine  Bill  (No.  37)  govern- 
ing the  importation  of  nursery  stock 
and  other  seeds  and  plants  into  the 
United  States  is  sustained.  Secretary 
Houston  says,  "Its  enforcement  will 
make  for  the  safety  of  the  plant,  fruit 
and  forest  interests  of  the  country 
with  as  little  injury  to  private  agencies 
and  individuals  as  possible." 

Grasshoppers  are  destroying  the 
almonds  on  the  McPherrin  orchard 
near  Yuba  City,  it  is  reported  by  Harry 
Stabler,  Sutter  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner.  The  grasshoppers  bore 
a  hole  in  the  almond  and  devour  the 
kernel,  which  is  now  in  the  jelly  state. 
In  some  cases  the  entire  crop  of  the 
trees  has  been  destroyed. 

According  to  the  premium  list, 
which  is  in  course  of  preparation,  de- 
ciduous fruits  will  figure  heavily  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year.  The  horti- 
cultural section  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  President  George  C.  Roed- 
ing  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  premiums  have  been  increased 
and  the  classifications  enlarged. 

Fruit  prospects  in  Butte  county  for 
1919  are  good,  according  to  the  crop 
report  of  Earle  Mills,  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner.  He  estimates: 
Almonds,  60  per  cent  of  normal; 
apples,  100;  figs,  100;  grapes,  100; 
olives,  100;  oranges,  100;  peaches, 
100;  pears,  25;  plums,  100;  prunes,  90. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, which  includes  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  the  citrus  orchard  owners  of 
the  State,  have  secured  the  services 
of  A.  E.  Holmes,  former  manager  of 
a  grape  juice  company,  to  conduct  a 
series  of  sales  tests  in  eastern  cities 
to  determine  the  relative  popularity  of 
various  formulae  for  beverages  made 
from  citrus  fruits. 

The  Citrus  Growers  of  California, 
who  are  plaintiffs  in  an  action  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asking  for  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  citrus  fruits,  have  finished  their 
case  before  Examiner  M.  A.  Pattison. 
The  action  is  directed  against  Direct- 
or-General of  Railroads  Hines  and 
transcontinental  railroads,  which  in- 
creased rates  on  citrus  fruits  25  per 
cent  on  orders  of  former  Director  Mc- 
Adoo  on  June  25,  1918. 

C.  M.  Builand,  Deputy  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner,  who  has 
been  in  the  western  part  of  Placer 
county  during  May  poisoning  squir- 
rels, reports  that  in  a  big  area  of  the 
plains  country,  grass  hoppers  are  ap- 
pearing by  millions  and  are  working 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  toward 
the  orchard  and  vineyard  sections. 

It  is  reported  that  365,000  pounds  of 
apricots,  filling  twelve  box  cars  and 
composing  the  largest  individual  ship- 
ment of  this  fruit  from  Yolo  county, 
the  eighth  apricot  producing  county 
in  the  State,  left  Winters  last  week 
destined  for  the  Eastern  distributing 
centers.  Each  car  carried  1,000  crates 
each  weighting  about  thirty  pounds, 
of  the  estimated  value  to  the  producer 
of  $2. 


SUMMER   PRUNING   OF  YOUNG 
TREES. 


Now  is  the  time  to  go  around  and 
take  the  suckers  or  undesirable  young 
growth  out  of  young  almonds,  peaches, 
and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 
Some  of  these  suckers  may  be  kept 
and  just  pinched  back  at  the  tip  to 
form  some  fruiting  wood  and  shade  at 
the  base  of  the  trees  and  in  the  lower 
branches.  If  this  is  done  now  some 
fruiting  wood  will  result.  If  the 
suckers  are  left  till  next  winter  and 
cut  back  when  mature,  they  will 
throw  some  more  long  strong  shoots 
which  may  not  be  wanted. 


ThQ  BLASTER  says* 

7  use  <|ant3f 
It  jgfefs  them  out 
cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders."  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs — land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


EUREKA 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  made)  and  other  prune-growing 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 

We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  in 
any  size  desired — for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Manufacturing  Co. 

20  West  Julian  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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What  is  Required  of  Settlers  and  Why 

(Written  for  Pacific  BuraJ  Fms  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Chairman  of  California  Land 
Settlement  Board.) 


The  discussion  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  wisely  and  safely  do  in 
hplping  men  become  owners  of  the 


business  sense  of  the  superintendent. 

All  of  the  land  at  Durham  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  within  a  year 


that  is  all  the  act  or  the  board  would 
require,  but  30  acres  of  unimproved 
land  is  something  entirely  different 
from  a  habitable  and  productive  farm. 
If  it  is  irrigable  land  it  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  distribution  of  water.  If 
the  settler  is  to  live  on  it  there  must 
be  some  kind  of  a  house  and  barn  and 
there  must  be  some  livestock  and  im- 


Development  of  First  Settler,  Carl 


land  they  cultivate,  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Press  now  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks,  deals  with  a  question  of 
constantly  increasing  importance. 
Until  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury this  country  did  not  have  to  con- 
sider questions  of  land  tenure,  or 
whether  we  had  a  really  social  land 
policy.  So  long  as  there  was  free  pub- 
lic land,  or  cheap  privately-owned 
land,  the  road  to  agricultural  inde- 
pendence was  open,  but  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  fertile  public  land  and 
the  rising  price  of  privately-owned 
land,  this  question  became  as  impor- 
tant in  America  as  it  has  been  in 
Europe  for  many  years.  When  the 
legislature  of  California  passed  the 
Land  Settlement  Act  it  was  the  only 
legislation  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
United  States.  Nowhere  else  was  the 
need  for  a  social  land  settlement  pol- 
icy recognized.  But  this  year,  with 
the  first  California  settlement  only  a 
year  old,  more  than  twenty  states  have 
enacted  state  land  settlement  laws 
and  the  appropriations  in  some 
run  into  millions.  Even  far-off  Massa- 
chusetts has  appropriated  $500,000  for 
what,  to  that  conservative  state,  is 
more  of  an  experiment  than  was  the 
act  of  the  California  legislature  when 
it  appropriated  half  that  sum. 
What  the  State  Does  for  the  Settlor. 

Mr.  PolBley's  article  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  May  31  shows  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  working  of 
the  State  law.  He  states  that  practi- 
cally all  that  the  act  does  is  to  give 
men  an  upportunity  to  buy  land  on 
long-time  payments  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  It  does  that,  but  it  does 
other  things  even  more  important.  It 
is  the  aid  and  direction  given  to  set- 
tlers after  the  land  is  subdivided  and 
sold  that  makes  the  law  so  valuable. 
These  services  to  the  settler  include 
the  creation  of  a  community  life,  help- 
ing settlors,  brought  together  from 
widely  different  sections,  to  know  each 
other,  to  work  together,  to  buy  and 
sell  co-operatively,  and  to  give  them 
at  the  outset  the  benefit  of  the  expert 
knowledge  of  the  University  staff  and 
other  State  agencies  and  of  the  sound 


Neiisen,  on  Allotment 

from  the  date  of  opening  to  settlers. 
That  could  not  have  been  done  if  the 
board  had  not  bought  a  75  H.  P.  trac- 
tor to  help  plow  the  land  and  make 
it  ready  for  crops,  yet  it  is  that 
promptness  in  getting  land  into  crop 
that  enables  the  settler  to  meet  his 
bills.  The  work  done  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  buying  committee  in 
the  buying  of  dairy  herds  for  the  indi- 
vidual members  has  saved  money  and 
time  and  starts  them  off  with  far  bet- 
ter herds  than  the  individual  settlers 
could  have  if  they  were  acting  alone. 
In  other  words,  this  act  provides  for 
team  work  rather  than  for  leaving 
each  settler  to  shift  for  himself. 

The  requirement  of  the  board  that 
the  settler  who  is  sold  a  farm  shall 
have  a  certain  amount  of  money  is 
made  to  protect  the  settler  who  might 
be  oversanguine  and  inexperienced,  as 
much  as  it  is  to  protect  the  board. 
That  requirement  is  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  many  countries  extending 
over  many  years.  The  Government 
settlements  of  Europe  have  been  car- 
ried on  long  enough  to  work  out  cer- 
tain definite  plans  which  all  successful 
settlements  now  follow,  and  one  of 
these  is  that  the  settler  must  have 
some  capital,  and  I  know  of  none  that 
are  successful  where  the  settler  is 
permitted  to  begin  who  has  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  improved 
farm.  The  reason  for  the  board  fix- 
ing $1500  as  the  amount  of  money  that 
a  settler  ought  to  have  was  to  make 
the  buying  of  a  farm  a  safe  venture, 
but  the  board  does  not,  as  Mr.  Pol- 
sley  believes,  require  that  money  as  a 
first  payment  from  the  settler.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  that  misconception 
existing.  < 

A  Concrete  Instance. 

Let  us  take  a  case  of  a  settler  buy- 
ing a  30-acre  farm  at  $200  an  acre. 
The  act  requires  the  settler  to  pay  5 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  Five 
per  cent  of  $6,000  is  $300,  which  is  the 
initial  payment,  and  that  is  all  the 
board  requires  the  settler  to  pay.  If 
the  settler  is  prepared  to  take  the  land 
in  its  unimproved  condition,  live  on  it, 
cultivate  it,  and  meet  his  payments, 


Durham  State  Land  Settlement.  Durham,  Calif. 


plements.  All  these  things  cost  money 


anything  can  be  earned. 

Up  to  the  passage  of  the  Californiu 
Act  the  need  for  this  heavy  outlay  tl 
the  outset  has  been  overlooked  or  ig- 
nored. The  truth  is  that  land  settle- 
ment had  not  been  thought  out  as  an 
economic  problem.  Under  the  old  or- 
der of  things  the  settler  who  did  not 
have  this  money  had  to  go  and  borrow 
it  from  the  bank  as  a  personal  favor 
because  he  could  not  give  adequate 
security.  Over  and  over  again  tin 
statement  has  been  made  by  country 
bankers  in  California  that  in  making 
loans  to  settlers  they  could  not  art 
like  a  banker  but  had  to  act  like  a 
pawnbroker,  that  is,  they  had  to 
charge  high  rates  of  interest,  make 
short-time  loans  and  seize  the  prop- 
erty if  the  law  was  not  promptly  met. 
or,  where  they  did  not  do  this,  they 
took  personal  risks,  which  good  bank- 
ing does  not  warrant. 

The  State  Land  Settlement  Act  re< 
ognizes  this  need  for  money  to  im- 
prove and  equip  farms.  The  board 
can  furnish  up  to  $3,*0t  and  it  lend.-, 
that  money  on  better  terms  than  have 
ever  before  been  furnished  in  tin- 
State,  so  our  settler  who  has  paid  $30o 
on  his  land  out  of  his  $1,506  capital 
has  $1,200  left,  and  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  loans  aggregating 


THE  BEST  ORCHARD  TRUCK  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how. 
AGENT  FOR  DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 
Motor  Truck  Bodies  Built  to  Order. 

ML  BROEDEL,  wo  so/'fiksV  si'ui  KT  San  Jose,  Cal. 


and  that  money  must  be  spent  before  I  $3,000  from  the  State.  The  first  thin 
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Safety  in  Wagon  Buying 

BEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under  capacity 
loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon  expert  to 
buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely.  All  you 
really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your  heariest 
loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that  load  and 
we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber 
wagons  to  show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this 
statement,  or  write  to  us  for  full  information.  Our 
wagons  have  many  good  features — the  International 
fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate,  link  eud  rods, 
folding  end  gate,  superior  material — more  features  than  you 
will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these  help  to  give  the  good 
service,  long  lite  and  economy  that  you  get  with  Columbus  or 
Weber  wagons.  The  same  high  standards  of  quality  aau 
satisfaction  apply  to  all  the  machines  in  the  list  below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Cwal 


Grain  Harvesting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Ha  jinx  Machine* 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cotters 
Shelters 

Huskers  &  Shredders 


Other  Fa. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Fa'm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


V  CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


B.  Hayman  Co.,  Inc. 

Since  1876 
Phones:  Bdwy.  1038—15031 
Agents  for  All  International  Lines. 
118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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to  be  done  if  the  land  is  irrigable  is 
to  level  it.  That  is  not  an  agricul- 
tural operation,  but  an  engineering 
one,  and  a  large  equipment,  handled 
by  men  who  have  experience  and 
skill,  can  do  the  worx  far  better  and 
far  cheaper  than  the  inexperienced 
settler  working  alone.  The  board 
therefore  does  far  more  than  give  the 
settler  an  opportunity  to  borrow 
money  under  good  conditions;  it  gives 
him  service  in  helping  him  to  level  his 
land,  build  his  house  and  buy  his 
livestock. 

Lot  as  assume  that  it  costs  $40  an 
laere  to  build  the  ditches,  level  the 
land,  put  up  the  borders,  and  pre- 
pare the  land  for  crops.  To  do  that 
on  30-acres  will  cost  $1,200  Out  of 
that  the  board  will  furnish  $720  and 
the  settler  must  put  up  40  per  cent, 
or  $489.  Then  the  board  in  the  same 
way  will  assist  in  building  a  house 
and  barn.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
buildings  cost  $1,200.  Again,  $480  out 
of  the  settler's  $1,500  will  be  needed 
for  his  share,  while  the  board  fur- 
nishes $720.  If  livestock  and  equip- 
ment cost  $1,000,  the  board  will  fur- 
nish $600  to  the  settler's  $400. 

Now  let  us  summarize  these  and  see 
what  the  settler  has  secured  for  $1,500 
and  how  much  money  the  State  has 
put  into  the  enterprise: 

State  Settler 

$5700  $300 


480 
480 

400 


band   $6000 

Preparing  land  for 

irrigation   1200  720 

Buildings    1200  720 

Livestock  and  im- 
plements   1000  600 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  the  $1,500 
•is  not  enough,  yet  the  State  has  fur- 
nished nearly  $5  to  the  settler's  $1  and 
the  settler  gets  these  large  loans  for 
improvements  at  the  same  low  rate  of 
interest  that  he  pays  on  his  land 
purchase  and  he  gets  20  years'  time 
in  which  to  repay  the  loans  on  im- 
provements and  5  years'  time  in  which 
to  repay  the  loans  on  livestock. 

Doing  the  work  in  a  large  way, 
buying  at  wholesale  for  cash,  the  set- 
tler gets  the  benefits  of  economies 
wholly  unrealized  under  any  unorgan- 
ized plan  of  settlement.  Selling  a  set- 
tler a  piece  of  land  without  provid- 
ing money  for  improvement  and  equip- 
ment is  not  likely  to  have  much  value 
unless  the  settler  has  money  enough 
to  make  that  improvement,  and  if  he 
has,  he  will  have  far  more  than  $1,500. 

The  Durham  Settlement  contains, 
however,  26  families  who  were  not  re- 
quired to  have  any  capital,  and  two 
or  three  others  that  took  10-acre 
blocks  who  were  not  required  to  have 
$1,500  capital.  These  are  the  settlers 
who  have  taken  farm  laborers'  allot- 
ments. The  prosperity  of  the  farm 
workers,  who,  lacking  capital,  took  2- 
acre  blocks  has  been  so  great  that  it 
shows  this  is  the  safe  road  to  land 
ownership  by  men  without  money  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so 
long  as  wages  continue  at  anything 
near  the  present  level.  Some  of  the 
owners  of  2-acre  blocks  at  Durham 
have  earned  $100  a  month  continu- 
ously since  they  came  there,  and  some 
will  save  $1,000  the  first  year. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

The  failure  of  the  late  berry  crop 
has  been  reported  due  to  the  unsea- 
sonable rain  of  two  weeks  ago.  The 
commercial  growers  state  there  will 
tie  no  further  local  supplies  of  either 
Souanberries  or  strawberries. 

A  $29,000  appropriation  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  experiments  to 
<liseover  new  commercial  uses  for 
wine  grapes  is  sought  in  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  storage  apples  on  the  Pa- 
ri ne  Coast  may  have  to  meet  with 
apples  imported  from  New  Zealand. 
The  season  in  New  Zealand  is  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  1919  crop  of  dried  peaches  will 
equal,  if  it  will  not  exceed,  all  former 
records  for  California,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  J.  F.  Niswander, 
manager  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers'  Association. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  San  Jose, 
controlling  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
prune  *utput  of  this  State  and  a  large 
percemtage  of  the  apricots,  contem- 
plates moving  onto  Oregon  and  Wash- 


ington with  a  view  to  consolidating 
the  prune  growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
into  a  single  organization. 


Bean  values  were  generally  well 
sustained  the  past  week,  and  the  dull- 
ness which  has  prevailed  so  long  is 
replaced  by  good  demand  in  some 
markets.  Eastern  choice  hand-picked 
sacked  white  stock  was  firm  at  $7.75 
@$8.25  per  cwt.  in  consuming  mar- 
kets. Southern  California  sacked 
small  whites  strengthened  to  $6.30@ 
$6.45  to  growers  in  producing  sec- 
tions and  were  steady  in  terminal 
markets  at  $7.50  @  $8.00.  California 
limas  still  ruled  $8.00  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points  and  tended  to  strengthen  fur- 
ther in  jobbing  markets,  ranging 
$8.50  @  $9.25.  Colorado  Pintos  still 
ruled  $4.50@$4.75  per  cwt.  in  bulk, 
cash  to  growers  while  consuming 
markets  quoted  steady  values. 


TBACTOB    ASSOCIATION  STATE 
FAIR  EXHIBIT. 

The  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association  voted  at  its  meeting 


June  7  to  hold  another  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  next 
fall,  probably  similar  to  the  one  held 

last  year. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 


MEMBERS 


Earl  Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son 
F.  B.  McKovitt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Pacific  Fruit  Exchange. 
Penryn  Fruit  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

CHAS.  E.  YIBDEN,  General  Manager. 


Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 
Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Senna  be!  Bros.  &  Co. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 
Western  Fruit  Co. 
W.  J.  Wilson  A  Son 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Sacramento,  California 


"lest  Special  Beltin6 


No  branch  of  the  rubber  industry 
is  so  important  as  the  manufacture 
of  Rubber  Belting  for  the  transmis 
sion  of  Power.  Rubber  possesses 
certain  peculiarities  and  advantages 
which  make  it  the  logical  material 
for  this  purpose.  It  will  last  longer 
and  give  perfect  service,  working 
equally  well  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

But  the  Belt  must  be  made  right 
in  order  to  do  this.  The  cotton  fibre 
of  which  the  plies  are  made  must  be 
long  and  strong.  It  must  be  woven 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  its 
strength  and  yet  possess  flexibility. 
The  Rubber  Friction,  which  vulcan- 
izes the  whole,  must  be  of  good 


grade  and  elastic. 

There  are  many  makeshifts  on  the  mar- 
ket but  we  claim  that  Rubber,  prop- 
erly used,  makes  the  best  Belt.  We 
claim  that  TEST  SPECIAL  is  a' 
Belt    properly    made    and  un- 
\^V^*S?».  ^^^fV^vX  equaled.  Furthermore,  we  guar- 

JPj^VoO^^wV  antee   it   to   be   such  and 

\.  stand  back  of  our  state- 

\        ment  with  73  years  of 


No  breaks. 
No  shut- 
downs. Will  not 
separate  between 
plies.  Guaranteed  to 
give  long  and  contin- 
ual service. 

TEST  SPECIAL  is  made  of 
high-grade  cotton  fibre.  We  use 
a  special  weave  that  gives  each  ply 
the  greatest  possible  strength  and 
flexibility.     These  plies  are  vulcan- 
ized under  heavy  pressure. 

The  secret  of  economy  and  service  lies  in  buying 
the  best  that  the  market  affords.  Write  us  for  full 
information  and  samples  of  TEST  SPECIAL.  Fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  advise  the  kind 
of  Belt  you  need.  We  will  also  send  you  samples 
of  TEST  SPECIAL,  which  we  will  guarantee  to 
give  longer  service  on  your  particular  kind  of  work 
than  any  other  Rubber  Belt  made.    Write  today. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME    OFFICE:     NEW    YORK  CITY. 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 


FiU  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.       — Dept.  4 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

  Station. 


Horse  Power 

Elec.  Motor  

Steam  Engine  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  

Straight   

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt   Ply 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys.  . 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley.  . . 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name   

My  name  

Address   


Diameter  in  Inches 

Driving  Pulley  

Driven  Pulley  
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KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


4  Row  Bean 
Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


One  man  will  cultivate  four  rows  of  beans  perfectly  with  this  culti- 
vator, which,  like  most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  dealers  and  ranchers,  for  a  strong  simply  controlled  culti- 
vator, capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with 
a  lighter  tool. 

The  frame  is  one  piece  high  carbon  steel,  (no  joints  to  work  loose  or 
sag),  holds  the  wheels  always  true  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  stand- 
ards and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame 
bar  has  a  double  lifting  device,  which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  The 
steering  device  is  easily  operated  and  very  accurate. 

The  cultivator  is  equipped  with  K.  Q.  sweeps  of  our  own  design  and 
made  to  do  the  best  work  and  wear  the  longest.  Furnished  with  either 
tractor  or  team  hitch  and  made  to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width,  from  20 
to  36  inches.   This  cultivator  is  also  built  to  cultivate  two  rows. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOG   AM)   BOOK   <>\    DEEP  TILLAGE 

The  Killcfcr  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  0. 


I. us  Angeles,  Cal. 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  tor  the  Land 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.   You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45  \w 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western  V* 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

ThoughWestemCanadaoffersland  atsuch  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 


LRU) 


GILBERT  ROCHE 


3-6  First  St.,   SAN  FBANCISCO, 
Sheldon  Block  CAL. 
Cnnadlau  Government  Agent. 


fBtn°- 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Suilf  Fsyvecial/y for  California  Conditions\\ 


i0WM 
■  Cuara 
n  Aski 
Writs  | 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ash  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc 

ISO?!  ARM OTT  &CO. 

Mrlr"-'J  I  BEAKTHRISKfR  HEADQUARTERS 

112  118  So.  Los  Anfteles  St  U»  Angeles' 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.moimted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4190.  to  *21 75. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  ■ 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Prices  on  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Plums  and  Tragedy  Prunes  are  a 
little  uneven  in  crop  in  the  South, 
though  not  light.  F.  B.  Cunningham 
of  Exeter  sold  his  Tragedy  plums  to 
the  canners  for  $60  a  ton  flat.  Santa 
Rosas  are  heavy  in  some  orchards  and 
very  light  in  others. 

Budding  Young  Walnuts. 

Leonard  Coates  of  Morgan  Hill  Nur- 
series budded  some  young  three-year- 
old  black  walnut  seedlings  in  orchard 
form  on  May  10,  with  Mautner  Fran- 
quette  and  Paine's  Seedling  buds.  On 
May  24  young  leaves  and  shoots  had 
put  forth  and  were  growing  vigor- 
ously. The  buds  were  cut  from  graft- 
ing wood  that  was  cut  last  winter  and 
kept  in  damp  sawdust. 

Apricot  Yield  a  Corker. 

C.  S.  Danell,  who  has  just  brought 
10  acres  of  that  silty  land  on  Kings 
river  (east  of  Selma),  for  $7,000,  has 
one  acre  of  it  in  apricots  seven  years 
old  that  has  fully  twelve  tons  to  the 
acre  on  (he  talks  of  fifteen),  and  he 
has  sold  them  for  $60  a  ton,  orchard 
run,  to  the  cannery.  With  almost  any 
other  kind  of  fruit  the  trees  would  be 
on  the  ground  with  such  a  load,  and 
these  will  need  some  handling.  The 
rest  of  his  ranch  comprises  four  acres 
of  Muir  peaches,  2  acres  Thompsons 
Seedless  and  3  acres  of  alfalfa. 

Rehabilitation  of  Citrus  with  Cover 
Crops. 

J.  R.  Arthur  of  the  Kaweah  Lemon 
Co.  at  Lemon  Cove,  Tulare  county,  be- 
lieves in  the  use  of  alfalfa  in  citrus 
orchards.  A  rundown  orchard  was 
bought  adjoining  their  orchards,  and 
made  into  a  paying  proposition  by  or- 
chard management.  Last  year  the 
overhead  expenses  in  this  orchard, 
inclusive  of  cultivation,  picking,  pack- 
ing, shook  and  labor,  was  $237  per 
acre,  and  about  the  same  amount  was 
netted  after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid.  The  Kaweah  Lemon  Company 
put  in  4,800  feet  of  redwood  tiling  this 
year. 

The  Setting  of  Olives. 

Though  it  is  a  little  early  to  esti- 
mate the  olive  setting,  the  trees  have 
almost  everywhere  shown  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  bloom.  In  certain  orchards 
in  the  San  Joaquin  we  noticed  quite 
a  heavy  drop  of  blossom  buds  (May 
23  and  24).  In  the  Perkins  orchard  at 
Madera,  which  frequently  averages  5 
tons  a  year  to  the  acre,  so  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Marchbanks  says, 
an  examination  showed  a  lot  of  this 
dropping  without  many  sets.  This 
well-known  orchard  has  Missions  and 
Manzanillos,  as  a  main  crop.  Nearer 
the  foothills  the  blossoms  seemed 
sound  and  the  set  normal. 
Dlfflcali  tn  Get  Help. 

We  heard  the  complaint  all  through 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  our  recent 
trip  of  insufficient  or  incompetent 
help.  This  was  given  as  the  reason  in 
many  cases  why  peaches  and  apricots 
remained  unthinned.  At  the  Sturte- 
vant  ranch,  16  Chinamen  had  just 
started  thinning  peaches — May  23.  In 
this  fine  orchard  there  are  40  acres  of 
Lovells  and  120  acres  of  Cling  peaches, 
with  40  acres  of  vines — a  lot  of  stuff  to 
keep  irrigated,  cultivated  and  thinned 
at  the  same  time.  The  woman's  land 
army  is  just  as  necessary  this  year  as 
last,  if  not  more  so  as  an  emergency 
measure. 

False  Chinch-bugs  Injure  Vines. 

An  Armenian  farmer  named  Kara- 
hadian  at  Borden  (Madera  county)  has 
been  damaged  this  spring  by  the 
false  chinch-bug  on  his  vines.  He  has 
40  acres  of  old  vineyard  which  was 
untouched  because  it  was  worked 
early,  but  the  young  vineyard  adjoin- 
ing had  many  patches  of  the  foliage 
badly  burnt — some  entirely  black.  The 
little  creatures  were  present  on  the 
ground  in  myriads.  Commissioner 
Marchbank  told  us  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  water  when  it  was 
wanted,  a^id  when  the  weeds  dried  up 
the  insects  left  them  for  the  tender 
green  foliage  of  the  vines.  The  in- 
jury was  the  worst  on  sandy  acres. 


Tulare  County's  Peaches. 

The  Tulare  County  Canning  Peach 
Association,  with  over  80  members, 
expects  to  dispose  of  6,000  tons  of  can- 
ning peaches  this  year.  Sealed  bids 
have  been  received  from  buyers  and 
the  price  is  said  to  have  reached  as 
high  as  $80  a  ton  or  $15  a  ton  more 
than  last  year. 

Cantaloupes  from  Imperial  County. 

Imperial  county  forwarded  express 
shipments  of  cantaloupes  since  May 
10,  and  the  first  two  carloads  went 
forward  on  May  26.  There  are  15,000 
acres  in  cantaloupes  in  Imperial 
county,  according  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Waite,  which  will  pro- 
duce in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  car- 
loads. 

Fruit  Conditions  in  Yolo  County. 

"I  have  raised  my  estimate  on 
almonds  in  Yolo  county  to  80  per 
cent,"  said  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner William  Gould  at  the  conven- 
tion. There  will  be  about  75  per  cent 
of  a  crop  of  prunes  and  106  per  cent  of 
apricots,  while  plums  will  pan  out 
about  90  per  cent  if  all  goes  well. 
There  is  a  good  crop  of  grain,  thanks 
to  the  rain.  Wheat  will  yield  75  per 
cent  of  a  crop,  of  which  there  are  70,- 
000  acres.  Thirty  thousand  acres  have 
been  planted  to  rice. 
A  Big  Citrus  Crop. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  season's  crop 
of  citrus,  when  all  shipped,  will  to- 
tal nearly  53,000  carloads,  according 
to  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change— the  second  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry.  Last  year  the 
total  shipments  were  25,329  cars.  The 
navel  season  is  about  over  with  80 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  while  Va- 
lencias  will  reach  110  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal and  lemons  125  per  cent.  A 
steady  demand  continues  for  Valencias 
with  lemons  still  a  little  slow.  The 
warm  weather  will  correct  this. 
Raisin  Gnpe  Conditions. 

Throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley raisin  districts  the  promise  for  a 
good  crop  of  Muscats  is  bright. 
Though  there  is  a  little  shattering  in 
some  vineyards,  the  crop  promises  as 
well  as  last  year,  and  in  some  vine- 
yards more.  In  the  section  around 
Fresno,  Fowler,  Selma,  Kingsburg, 
Reedley,  etc.,  we  found  all  vineyards 
in  excellent  condition  and  many  men 
sulphuring  in  the  bloom  or  the  set. 
Seedless  grapes  promise  about  an  even 
crop  with  last  year,  as  some  men 
claim  they  have  more  showing  and 
some  less  than  in  1918.  A  large  area 
of  new  acreage  is  coming  into  bearing 
this  year. 

Citrus  Conditions  in  Tulare  County. 

The  promise  for  the  new  crop  of 
citrus  in  Tulare  county  is  excellent, 
according  to  Horticultural  Inspector 
F.  R.  Brann  of  Lindsay.  He  says  that 
the  high  humidity  and  low  tempera- 
ture have  held  the  young  set  better 
than  any  time  for  some  years.  If 
the  June  drop  comes,  and  if  it  is  not 
more  than  normal,  there  will  still  be  a 
very  large  crop.  We  dodged  into  quite 
a  few  orchards  and  it  really  seems 
like  a  splendid  year.  Olives  seem  to 
be  setting  well  here,  too.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  we  should  be 
able  to  get  a  good  line  on  both,  also 
on  figs.  Mr.  Brann  says  there  will  be 
more  fumigation  for  citricola  scale 
this  year — probably  3,000  acres  should 
be  treated. 

Citrus  Thrips  in  Tulare  Connty. 

We  ask  Mr.  Brann  how  bad  the 
orange  thrips  infestation  was  this 
year.  He  said,  "Not  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  last  year's,  when  it  was  very 
heavy.  A  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  crops  will  show  thrips  scarring 
than  laBt  year.  We  use  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  lime  sulphur  in  spraying 
for  thrips — three  applications,  two 
weeks  apart  The  first  spraying  is 
done  when  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
petals  have  fallen."  The  young  fruit 
in  orchards  clean  from  scale,  and  that 
is  wherever  fumigation  has  been  prac- 
tised, show  a  deep  nitrogenous  live 
green  on  the  young  fruits  that  are 
going  to  stay. 
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Why  Model  90  Makes  Friends 
of  Owners 

When  a  stock  Model  90  Overland  car  broke  the  world's  non-stop 
high  gear  record  at  Oklahoma  City  the  other  day,  Overland  owners 
were  not  surprised. 

4,370  miles  in  7  days  and  nights  in  high  gear,  over  bad  roads, 
through  wind  and  rain,  without  one  pause,  was  a  performance  that 
thrilled  the  crowd.  Onto  this  wonderful  mileage  record  was  piled 
the  gas  record  of  20.6  miles  per  gallon. 

But  Overland  owners  knew  from  experience  how  well  Model  90 
could  perform. 

This  Model  90  record  is  of  value  only  in  explaining  the  apprecia- 
tion Overland  owners  have  of  the  economy  and  faithful  performance 
of  their  cars.  It  explains  how  Model  90  makes  friends  of  its  owners. 
The  demand  is  great  right  now. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND   INC.,   TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Model  Ninety  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  2985:   Price  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

WiUyi-Knight  Touring  Cart,  Coupit,  Limoutinti,  Overland  Motor  Carl  and  Light  Commercial  Cart 
Canadian  Factory,        ;  Toronto,  Canada 
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Put  New  Life  In 
Your  Engine 

A  dose  of  Johnson's  Carbon  Re- 
mover, the  engine  laxative,  will 
core  80%  of  engine  troubles.  It 

wiH  increase  the  power  of  your  ear— 
improve  acceleration — stop  that  knock — 
<rocet  your  motor — save  your  batteries — 
cat  dawn  repair  bills — and  reduce  your 
tarn  and  oil  consumption. 

Don't  wait  until  your  motor  is 
choked  with  carbon — remove  it 
every  week  or  two  with  John- 
son's Carbon  Remover.  You  can  do  it 
yourself  in  five  minutes — no  mechani- 
cal experience  required.  You  will  save 
from  {3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other 
method  of  carbon  removal  without  lay- 
ing ap  your  car  and  with  very  much 
better  results. 

JMKMS 

CMtBoi  lawn 

is  an  absolutely  harmless  liquid 
to  be  poured  or  squirted  into  the 
cylinders.    It  contains  no  acids 

and  does  not  affect  lubrication  or  in- 
terfere with  the  oil  in  the  crank  case. 
Recommended  by  many  of  the  leading 
oar  manufacturers  including  the  Pack- 
ard and  Studebaker  Companies. 

For  Tractors — Gas  Engines 

Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  will 
also  remove  carbon  from  the 
motor  of  your  tractor,  giving 

it  greater  power  and  enabling  it  to 
work  more  satisfactorily  and  economi- 
cally. It  will  make  your  tractor  100% 
efficient- 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  is  for  sale 
by  Hardware,  Accessory  dealers  and 
Garagas.  Send  for  our  booklet  on 
Keeping  Cars  Young — it's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  PRP  Rscine.Wis 
Established  1882 
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dry-farmed  Grain  Sorghums- A  Warning 


FORTIFIED 
STRENGTH 


IN 


N0RWALK  TIRES 


1""ACH  fabric  layer  is  firmly 
imbedded  with  a  multitude 
of  resilient  rubber  rivets, 
which  holds  the  plies  together, 
eliminating  fabric  separation. 

Factory  Distributors : 

lichtenberger-Ferguson 
&  Co. 

Pie*  4t  Hope  Sta.,  Los  Angele* 

1211  Van  Nes>  Are.  San  Franeiar-f 
1 125  Merced  St.  -  Freano 


(Written   for   Pacific  Rural 

This  summer,  when  you  drive  down  | 
the  beautiful  interior  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  depressing  element  will  force 
itself  to  your  attention  frequently  in 
the  dry-farmed  sections.  It  will  be 
the  ever-repeated  sign  that  people 
have  looked  upon  milo,  kaffir,  gyp, 
feterita,  etc.,  as  a  sort  of  spineless 
cactus,  guaranteed  to  make  a  crop 
from  the  moisture  and  plant  food  that 
aren't  there,  and  regardless  of  alkali. 
It  will  be  the  ever-repeated  sign  that 
people  who  planted  thus  looked  upon 
their  labor  as  its  own  reward,  because 
that  is  about  all  the  reward  they  will 
ever  get  from  it.  It  will  be  the  sign 
that  they  got  all  they  wanted  of  such 
reward,  just  a  little  short  of  enough  to 
insure  a  real  crop  reward. 
Grain  Sorghums  Drouth  Resistant 

The  grain  sorghums  are  drouth  re- 
sistant to  a  degree.  They  have  dense 
root  systems  reaching  all  parts  of  the 
soil,  except  deep  parts,  and  able  to 
use  a  larger  percentage  of  the  mois- 
ture that  may  be  there  than  many 
other  crops.  They  like  a  hot,  dry  at- 
mosphere if  the  roots  have  as  much 
or  more  moisture  than  is  represented 
by  ten  inches  of  rain  properly  pre- 
served. They  revive  after  long  peri- 
ods of  drouth  and  they  usually  make 
heads  of  some  sort  if  given  half  a 
chance. 

Grain  Sorghums  Repay  Generosity. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  drive 
past  the  great  irrigated  fields  of  grain 
sorghums,  you  realize  that  this  drouth- 
resistant  plant  responds  to  generous 
treatment  in  the  way  of  proper  culti- 
vation and  more  moisture.  Where 
you  see  sections  of  fields  which  have 
received  barnyard  manure  or  other  ni- 
trogen fertilizers,  or  where  green 
crops  have  been  plowed  under,  you 
realize  that  the  grain  sorghums  re- 
spond to  fertile  soil. 

>Vliy  Do  Plants  Need  Water? 
The  only  way  plants  can  grow  or 
even  live  is  by  use  of  water  contain- 
ing plant  food  dissolved  like  sugar, 
and  so  thin  that  it  will  penetrate  the 
walls  of  root  hairs  (roots  have  no 
open  holes).  Such  thinly  dissolved 
plant  food  passes  up  the  microscopic 
pores  of  root  and  plant  to  the  leaves 
where  a  great  deal  of  the  water  evap- 
orates and  the  plant  food  combines 
chemically  with  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  by  action  of  sunlight  on  the 
leaves.  This  combination  flows  bacK 
to  build  up  the  various  parts  of  the 
plants,  including  their  farthermost 
roots. 

No  food  is  useful  to  plant  or  animal 
until  it  is  digested.  In  plants,  the 
leaves  are  the  digestive  organs.  But 
in  their  process  of  digestion,  a  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  water  is  evap- 
orated into  the  atmosphere  through 
the  leaves.  This  is  called  "transpira- 
tion." 

Water  Required  Per  Pound  of  Grain. 

Ten  acre-inches  of  water  weigh 
about  1130  tons.  This  is  enough,  if  it 
were  all  used  by  the  plants  and  if 
none  of  it  evaporated  or  drained  off, 
to  produce  not  over  one  and  one-fifth 
tons  of  sorghum  grain  per  acre,  mak- 
ing as  close  an  estimate  as  possible 
from  rather  incomplete  data  avail- 
able. 

The  actual  water  passing  through 
the  plant  per  pound  of  grain  produced 
varies  with  nature  of  soil,  nature  of 
cultivation,  and  amount  of  fertility 
The  experiments  show  that  less  water 
is  needed  per  pound  of  grain  when 
that  water  is  able  to  load  itself  to  the 
highest  degree  with  dissolved  plant 
food.  This  it  can  only  do  when  the 
soluble  plant  food  is  there.  Sandy 
loam  seemed  to  give  lowest  water  re- 
quirements per  pound  of  grain  of  all 
the  soils  tried.  Better  cultivation,  as 
shown  by  the  experiments,  actually 
reduces  the  amount  of  water  required 
per  pound  of  grain. 

Part  of  Water  Evaporates. 

But  everybody  knows  that  a  great 
deal  of  soil  moisture  Is  lost  by  evap- 
oration from  the  soil  surface.  This 
is  less  with  a  crop  which  shades  the 
ground  than  it  is  from  bare  ground 
It  is  distinctly  greater  from  unculti- 
vated ground;  and  far  greater  from 
clay  soil  than  from  sandy  loam. 
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Lack  of  Water  Limits  Crops. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  lack  of 
water  is  the  limiting  factor  in  pro- 
ducing dry-farmed  sorghum  grains.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  half  a  ton  per  acre 
Is  a  big  yield  where  not  over  ten 
inches  of  rain  have  fallen,  because, 
after  part  of  it  is  evaporated,  only  a 
certain  amount  is  left  for  use 

The  problems,  assuming  that  the 
question  of  soil  and  fertility  are  fixed, 
are,  how  to  save  a  maximum  of  the 
rainfall  from  soil  evaporation,  and 
how  to  secure  the  best  stand  of  plants 
to  utilize  all  that  is  left. 

Fortunately,  the  solutions  to  both 
problems  involve  several  of  the  same 
practices,  and  the  solution  of  each 
problem  aids  the  other. 

Better  Stand,  Less  Evaporation. 

The  better  stand  we  get,  the  less 
moisture  will  be  lost  by  evaporation 
from  the  soil,  because  the  ground  is 
better  shaded  and  does  not  get  so  hot. 
The  best  stand,  however,  is  not  a 
thick  one  where  water  is  scarce.  It  is 
a  stand  where  plants  are  spaced  reg- 
ularly at  a  distance  that  will  accom- 
modate just  the  number  that  can  ma- 
ture good  heads  by  using  all  the  mois- 
ture available.  Better  too  thin  than 
too  thick,  for  if  too  thick  a  greater 
proportion  of  water  will  be  used  in 
carrying  materials  to  build  up  useless 
stalks  with  smaller  heads,  or  none  at 
all.  If  too  thin,  greater  growth  and 
bigger  heads  will  be  made  by  each 
plant.  But  missing  spots  are  an  ex- 
pensive dead  loss,  for  they  require 
almost  as  much  work  as  the  areas 
with  good  stands. 

Good  Seed-Bed,   Good   Stand,  Save 
Moisture. 

The  chief  element  in  getting  a  good 
stand  is  fine  seed-bed  preparation,  so 
the  grain  may  be  planted  evenly  in 
moist  ground,  which  will  not  dry  out 
into  clods  and  rob  the  young  plants 
as  well  as  weight  down  their  shoots. 
The  fine  preparation  also  saves  mois- 
ture by  preventing  excessive  evapora- 
tion. 

Plenty  of  implements  are  on  the 
market  with  which  to  work  down  any 
soil  to  a  fine  seed-bed,  if  used  at  the 
proper  times.  The  best  implement  im- 
properly used  is  love's  labor  lost.  We 
have  repeatedly  noticed  springtooth 
harrows  being  used  as  clod  crushers. 
They  are  not  built  that  way.  We  have 
Been  them  used  to  provide  a  dust 
mulch,  when  their  chief  effect  was  to 
dig  up  and  expose  moist  dirt  that 
should  have  been  left  under  the  mulch 
and  would  have  been  useful  there. 
We  have  seen  millions  of  good  clods 
pushed  but  not  crushed  down  into  an 
outraged  seed-bed  by  running  solid 
rollers  over  them.  We  have  seen  one 
of  the  most  useful  implements,  the 
double  disk,  used  to  slice  a  few  of  the 
clods.  Slicing  a  few  clods  does  not 
add  enough  to  their  moisture-retaining 
ability  to  repay  the  cost  of  slicing. 
Plowing  clods  under  simply  increases 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  dries  out. 
Disk  before  plowing,  not  only  to  help 
avoid  plowing  clods  under,  but  also 
to  save  whatever  moisture  there  may 
be  in  the  lower  soil  until  plowing  can 
be  done. 

If  land  is  to  be  used  for  a  crop,  and 
if  labor  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  as 
we  see  done  every  summer,  appar- 
ently for  the  Joy  of  labor,  enough 
brains  should  be  added  to  swing  the 
enterprise  across  to  the  right  side  of 
the  line  of  profitableness.  This  means 
close  observation  of  the  soil  to  see 
what  effect  results  from  various  im- 
plements used  under  the  various  soil 
conditions.  And  certainly  it  means 
that  the  grower  will  not  become  weary 
in  well  doing  when  the  sun  is  hot  and 
the  plants  need  such  attention  most. 
Using  a  Lister— Will  It  Pay  I 

With  a  seed-bed  deeply  and  finely 
prepared  to  save  moisture  and  to  per- 
mit an  even  stand,  the  method  of 
planting  needs  a  little  brains  too. 
One's  own  observation  will  tell 
whether  a  lister  should  be  used  in 
planting.  Does  the  soil  blow  in  the 
wind?  Is  it  dried  out  so  deep  that  it 
must  be  planted  deeper  than  it  could 
come  up  if  covered  level?  Is  the  ad- 
vantage of  deeply-placed  roots  going 
to  repay  the  cost?   Will  greater  ease 


of  cultivation  help  repay  the  cost  of 
listing?  If  a  thick  mulch  is  to  bfl 
maintained  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  or  the  implements  used, 
or  because  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
summer  sun,  will  deep  placement  of 
roots  from  the  start  keep  them  cooler 
in  moister  ground  and  out  of  dangei- 
from  cultivators': 


Let  "DURO"  Do  It 

SEND  FOR  DURO  BOOKLET 

—which  shows  just  how  DURO 
lightens  labor  and  brings  city 
conveniences  to  country  homes. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO    LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some  good  territory 
for  live  dealers. 


Saves  a  Team  on 
the  Binder 


Cushman  Binder  Engine 


The  Cushman  4  H.  P.  is  the  one  Suc- 
cessful Binder  Engine.  Thousands  are 
in  use  every  harvest  Fits  any  binder. 
Engine  drives  sickle  and  all  machinery. 
Since  horses  have  only  to  pull  machine, 
two  horses  will  easily  handle  8-ft.  bindei 
in  heavy  grain.  In  a  wet  harvest  Cush- 
man Engine  saves  the  crop,  as  it  keeps 
sickle  going  when  bull  wheel  slips. 

Very  Important— The  weight  of  the  en- 
gine on  the  rear  of  the  binder,  o»ly  167 
lbs.,  is  balanced  by  the  simple  cone  water 
cooler  on  the  front  of  the  binder.  This 
balancing,  and  the  water  cooling,  to  pre 
vent  overheating  on  all  day  runs,  are 
necessary  to  successful  work  in  a  hot  field. 

After  harvest  Cushman  engine  does  aB  ather 
work.  Very  light  weight  and  easy  to  move 
around,  yet  runs  more  steadily  than  most 
heavy  imgines,  because  of  Throttle  Gover- 
n  jr  and  perfect  balance.  4  H.  P.  weighs 
only  190  lbs.;  when  stripped  for  binder 
•nly  167  lbs.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  Also 
\5  and  20  H.  P.  sizes. 

HEADER  ENGINE 

Thla  4  H.  P.  will  tare  yoar  team  la  the 
hot  weather  and  enable  them  to  do  mark 
more  work. 
Prompt    Shipment*    frata  here. 

Thomas  R.  Browne 

Factory  Representative 
STOCKTON,   CAUTQ1HU  _ 
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lima  beans  in  ventura 
county. 


(Written  far  Taciflc  Rural  Press.) 

There  are  about  70  carloads  of 
Lima  beans  in  the  hands  of  the  Asso- 
ciation (first  week  in  June)  and  prob- 
ably about  the  same  amount  still  held 
by  outside  growers  or  less.  These 
will  probably  be  all  cleaned  up  by  the 
first  week  in  July.  The  amount 
planted  this  year  is  about  that  of  a 
ten-year  average,  according  to  the 
Uma  Bean  Growers'  Association  offi- 
cials. 

The  stand  of  beans  is  really  better 
than  the  average  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  they  will  set.  In  the  irri- 
gated sections  the  delicate  tendrils 
now  showing  will  soon  cover  the 
ground  with  foliage,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  weather  between  now 
and  harvest.  Foggy,  damp  weather  in 
July  will  help  the  set.  In  spite  of 
the  dry  year  and  shyness  of  deep 
moisture  (for  one  can  find  dry  dirt  at 
18  inches  deep)  the  outlook  is  reason- 
ably good.  The  market,  too,  is  now 
far  more  confident  on  Limas,  and  the 
confidence  grows  the  further  we  get 
away  from  the  quicksands  of  war  con- 
ditions and  feel  the  familiar  footing 
of  normal  business  supply  and  de- 
mand untrammelled  by  emergency  ac- 
tion. 559  carloads  were  sold  since 
April  by  the  Association. 

Beans  look  good  all  the  way  up  from 
Saugus  through  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  The  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association  guaranteed  their 
beans  not  over  2%  per  cent  of  rain 
damaged  or  wormy  beans,  and  not 
over  2%  per  cent  splits.  The  hand- 
picking  cost  an  average  of  30  cents  a 
sack. 


I'HE  SUGAR  BEET  CROP  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 


There  are  4,000  acres  in  sugar 
beets  in  Sah  Fernando  valley  (Los  An- 
geles county),  800  acres  at  Saugus, 
and  7,200  acres  in  Ventura  county, 
according  to  Professor  G.  E.  Bensel, 
Agriculturist  for  the  Oxnard  Sugar 
Company.  There  is  a  good  average 
crop  on  the  better  land,  but  it  runs 
rather  light  on  alkali  and  thin  soils. 
The  beets  were  a  good  color  and 
thrifty.  We  saw  some  curly  leaf  in 
one  or  two  fields  at  Saugus  though 
there  is  very  little  leaf  spot.  This 
curly  leaf  condition  is  due  to  the  dry 
weather,  Professor  Bensel  says.  Good 
quality  beets  are  expected  with  a  good 
sugar  percentage.  On  a  basis  of  15 
per  cent  sugar  the  price  will  be  prob- 
ably $1©  a  ton,  with  $1.50  per  ton  more 
for  every  one  per  cent  of  sugar.  Har- 
vest will  commence  about  the  middle 
of  August  and  then  the  Oxnard  Mills 
will  be  crushing  about  3,000  tons  a  day. 
So  far  the  supply  of  Mexican  labor 
seems  to  meet  the  demand  and  con- 
tractors and  growers  are  keeping  well 
up  with  their  work  in  the  field. 

Our  observations  in  the  Corcoran 
district  indicate  about  one  month's 
run,  the  crop  having  turned  out  al- 
most a  failure  due  to  curl  leaf.  The 
factory  will  probably  start  about  June 
20.  The  Visalia  factory  is  being 
moved  to  Utah  and  all  beets  grown  in 
that  district  will  be  worked  up  at 
Corcoran. 


MANY    DIFFERENT  TRACTORS 
FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT. 


Fifty-three  different  models  and  33 
different  makes  of  tractors  were 
shown  in  the  first  "general  plowing 
demonstration,"  May  7,  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Tractor  and  Implement  Dem- 
onstration instead  of  "23  different 
models"  as  the  typesetter  made  us  say 
in  our  report  May  17.  These  general 
demonstrations  were  held  daily,  and 
the  number  of  tractors  participating 
increased  to  60  models  of  38  different 
makes  on  May  10.  There  were  still 
several  models  on  the  grounds  which 
did  not  take  part  in  the  general  plow- 
ing demonstrations.  All  of  these  are 
available  for  selection  by  California 
farmers. 


WHEAT  CROP  12,000,000  BUSHELS. 


The  1919  wheat  crop  of  California 
will  be  not  over  12,000,000  bushels,  as 
estimated  by  G.  R.  McLeod  of  the 
Speny  Flour  Co.  after  a  2,500  mile 


trip.  Last  year  the  crop  was  about 
7,000,000  bushels.  Westside  wheat  is 
of  extra  high  quality  and  good  yield 
where  well  summer-fallowed.  The 
unirrigated  central  plains  will  have  a 
very  low  yield  in  the  San  Joaquin,  but 
considerably  better  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Along  the  Sierra  foothills 
greater  rainfall  made  the  crop  much 
better.  An  inch  of  rain  came  south  of 
Tehachapi  in  time  to  save  the  crop 
there  from  utter  loss.  The  central 
coast  counties  have  one  of  the  best 
fallow  crops  of  recent  years.  Unirri- 
gated winter-sown  grain  is  a  failure 
practically  everywhere. 


DEMONSTRATION  MANAGER 
HIGHLY  COMPLEMENTED. 


A  check  for  $300  in  addition  to  his 
salary  as  manager  of  the  Sacramento 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association 
was  given  to  R.  M.  O'Neill  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  June  7  as  a  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  hard  work  in  making 
the  Demonstration  the  best  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  State.  With  the 
check  Mr.  O'Neill  was  given  a  letter 
approving  his  work.  This  is  ample 
answer  to  the  two  papers  which  re- 
cently slurred  the  management  of  the 
Sacramento  event. 


UNCLESAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soli  producing  the  maximum! 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 
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Dynamometer  Test  in 
Engineering  Laboratories, 
Champion  Factory,  Toledo.  O. 


Dynamometer  Test  Guarantees  De- 
pendability of  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  under  all  Service  Strains 


tKAMPNl 


K6.US.PAT.0Ff 


NO  MATTER  what  type  of 
automotive  engine  you 
have,  nor  under  what  service 
conditions  you  put  it,  the 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  recom- 
mended for  that  particular  type 
of  engine  have  already  shown  a 
100%  efficiency  record  under 
exactly  similar  service  strains. 

In  the  Dynamometer  Depart- 
ment of  our  laboratories  various 
types  of  engines;  equipped  with 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  being 
run  at  all  times  under  the  most 
severe  conditions. 


The  greater  resisting  power  of 
our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator 
together  with  our  patented  as- 
bestos gasket  construction  and 
coupled  with  extreme  care  in 
manufacture,  close  inspection 
and  rigid  production  tests  en- 
able Champion  Spark  Plugs  to 
stand  up  and  keep  going  better 
and  longer. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor  car, 
motor  truck,  tractor,  motor- 
cycle and  stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  LtJ.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Champion  7/8-18 
A44,  Price  $1.00 
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Organized  Farmers  Make  Nations  Listen 

(Written  for  Pacific  Karat  Press  by  B.  E.  Hodges.) 


The  greatest  aggregation  of  nationally  known  leaders  of  real  farmers 
that  has  visited  California  in  recent  years  addressed  large  and  appre- 
ciative audiences  in  Modesto,  June  6,  and  San  Jose,  June  7,  in  all-day 
conventions.  Over  1,200  people  attended  the  first  morning  session  at 
Modesto  and  about  50  per  cent  more  attended  the  afternoon  session. 
Farm  work  made  the  evening  session  smaller  in  this  dairy  district.  The 
article  on  this  page  is  a  summary  of  the  leading  thoughts  expressed  at 
the  meeting  at  Modesto. 

The  object  of  the  convention  was  to  secure  closer  affiliation  of  ex- 
isting farm  organizations  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  with 
authority  and  power  on  all  questions  of  legislation,  price  fixing,  market- 
ing, etc.,  which  affect  farmers.  The  need  for  such  a  federation  was 
forcefully  shown,  and  the  need  for  a  headquarters  building  in  Washing- 
ton appealed  to  the  audience  to  the  extent  of  liberal  contributions  and 
pledges.  A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  insert  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  a  provision  for  an  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture. 

The  speakers,  who  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  California  Farmers' 
Union,  included  President  C.  S.  Barrett  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union, 
President  Milo  D.  Campbell  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Federation  of  the 
U.  S.,  Senator  Thos.  P.  Gore,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,  John  A.  McSparran,  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  formerly  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Farm  Man- 
agement, and  President  A.  A.  Elmore  of  the  Washington  State  Farmers' 
Union. 


Organized  laborers  are  but  15  per 
cent  of  all  laborers,  yet  they  dictate 
largely  the  conditions  and  wages  for 
the  other  85  per  cent.  When  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  listen  to  the 
voice  of  "labor"  and  give  "labor"  a 
place  in  their  international  and  na- 
tional councils,  that  voice  comes  from 
representatives  of  but  15  per  cent  of 
all  laborers.  Yet  we  have  seen  their 
power  in  getting  what  they  speak  for. 

Organized  farmers  comprise  about 
12  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  U.  S. — 
almost  the  same  proportion  that  has 
given  labor  so  much  power  in  its  own 
behalf.  Yet  organized  farmers  and 
the  rest  are  still  complaining  that  they 
are  not  getting  a  square  deal.  It  is 
their  own  fault.  There  are  just  two 
fundamental  deficiencies  which  pre- 
vent the  present  mumber  of  organ- 
ized farmers  from  obtaining  what 
they  ask  for  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  of  the  88  per  cent  for  whom  they 
are  holding  the  umbrella. 

Pulling  In  All  Directions. 

One  deficiency  has  been  the  weak- 
ness of  their  federation  of  organiza- 
tions. It  has  been  the  condition  which 
Ben  Franklin  sought  to  remedy  under 
peril  of  British  armies  when  he  said, 
"We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will 
hang  separately"  Farmers'  organiza- 
tions have  been  pulling  more  different 
directions  than  a  big  bunch  of  mules 
we  recently  saw  a  beastly  man  trying 
to  hitch  up.  They  got  the  lines  and 
harness  all  tangled  and  cross-hitched 
so  that  pretty  soon  they  were  milling 
around  disastrously  and  getting  no- 
where. If  they  had  all  been  pulling 
in  the  same  direction,  they  could  have 
pulled  a  combined  harvester.  Far- 
mers' organizations  have  exhibited 
not  much  greater  tendency  to  all  pull 
in  the  same  direction  until  recently. 
Heretofore,  when  governmental  agen- 
cies have  seemed  to  wish  to  consult 
farmers  on  questions  involving  farm 
interests,  the  farmers  were  nowhere 
to  be  found  who  could  speak  with 
authority  for  all  farmers  as  the  head 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  speaks  for 
laboring  men. 

Last  July  20  saw  the  birth  of  "The 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions" with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  organized  labor  also 
has  its  headquarters. 

It  now  includes  most  of  the  national 
farm  organizations  and  many  which 
are  not  yet  so  widespread.  Its  repre- 
sentative, President  C.  S.  Barrett  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union,  was  the 
only  accredited  farmer  at  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris.  He  was  granted 
prompt  audiences  by  the  heads  of  all 
the  leading  nations  to  present  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Board  he  rep- 
resented, while  royalty  waited  for 
weeks  to  get  audiences.  That  was  be- 
cause he  was  the  representative  of  the 
American  farmer  and  he  had  some- 
thing to  say. 

What  a  Federation  Might  Do. 
The  problems  of  the  war  were  stu- 
pendous and  they  required  action  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  cost  has  yet  to 
be  paid.  The  method  of  collecting  pay- 


ment and  the  persons  who  will  make 
the  payment  are  still  unanswered 
questions.  After  the  Civil  War,  the 
soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  not  rich 
men,  went  back  home  after  doing  the 
fighting,  and  were  compelled  to  pay 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  the 
forms  of  internal  revenue  taxes  and 
higher  prices  due  to  the  tariff. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the 
greatest  war  debt  ever  contracted  is 
to  be  paid  by  those  least  able  or  by 
those  who  already  have  the  money. 
Two  new  forms  of  taxation  have 
gained  popular  approval  within  re- 
cent years,  because  they  place  the 
burden  on  people  who  have  the 
money  to  pay  with  before  they  are 
taxed,  viz.,  income  taxes  and  excess 
profits  taxes,  with  some  additional 
from  a  third  form,  inheritance  taxes. 
Which  form  of  taxation  is  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war  is  soon  to  be  decided, 
and  the  farmers  can  decide  it  if 
their  representatives  are  well  enough 
backed.  This  is  only  one  of  a  great 
many  questions  to  be  answered  with 
authority  through  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations. 

Big  Business  is  already  on  the  job 
through  its  well-perfected  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
is  a  federation  of  local  Boards  of 
Trade  and  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  country-  Its  officers 
learn  how  to  act  on  specific  questions 
in  two  major  ways,  by  the  resolutions 
of  business  men's  conventions  and  by 
taking  nation-wide  mail  votes.  Big 
Business  is  going  to  take  care  of  it- 
self and  let  farming  care  for  itself,  as 
witness  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously at  a  recent  convention  of  5,000 
of  the  biggest  business  men  in  the 
country.  That  resolution  asked  that 
all  government  interference  and  all 
embargoes  be  removed  from  all  in- 
dustries and  commodities  in  this 
country  except  food  and  fuel! 

The  need  for  someone  to  speak  with 
authority  and  power  for  farmers  has 
long  been  felt.  The  machinery  is  al- 
ready in  existence  and  needing  only 
co-ordination  and  ample  financing. 
As  one  of  the  speakers  said  in  ad- 
dressing the  audience,  "If  you  don't 
dig  up  a  liberty  bond  to  support  this 
cause,  that  bond  will  be  taken  away 
from  you  within  ten  years  directly  or 
indirectly  by  legislation  over  which 
you  will  have  no  control." 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  Production? 

Artificial  price-fixing  has  been  tried 
since  the  days  of  ancient  governments, 
always  with  unfair  and  often  with  dis- 
astrous results.  Prices  must  be  fixed 
in  one  of  three  strata:  either  at  the 
line  which  they  would  have  kept  due 
to  current  business  conditions,  or 
above  or  below  that  line. 

If  at  that  line,  the  price  fixers  have 
their  labor  for  their  pains.  If  above 
the  line,  injustice  is  done  to  con- 
sumers. If  below  that  line,  produc- 
tion will  normally  fall  off  and  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  producers  will  be 
hurt.  The  day  that  the  wheat  price 
was  fixed  at  $2.26  per  bushed,  its 
market  value  was  $3.40.  Production 
was  increased,  due  to  patriotism.  But 
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Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 
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NAPIER  GRASS 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  plant  Napier  Grass. 
Now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  best-rooted  plants  that  are  sure  to  grow. 

Water  freely. 

Price:  100  Plants,  $8.00,  postpaid;  1  dozen  Plants,  $1.25,  postpaid; 
%  dozen  Plants,  75c,  postpaid. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


020  SOtTH  SPRING  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


the  increase  could  not  be  continued 
with  sound  financial  results.  The 
price  of  $2.26  was  determined,  not  by 
figuring  on  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  fixed  percentage  of  profit,  as  was  the 
case  with  most  manufactured  articles, 
but  by  the  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  a  five-cents-per-pound 
loaf  of  bread  for  consumers.  Starting 
at  the  rear  end,  and  figuring  a  profit 
for  everybody  from  consumer  to  pro- 
ducer, indicated  that  the  price  of 
wheat  should  be  $2.26! 

"Ascertaining  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  is  the  foundation 
which  must  be  laid  before  even  a 
strong  federation  of  farmers'  organiz- 
ations can  build  a  structure  of  eco- 
nomic justice  to  farmers,"  said  one 
speaker.  "When  we  can  show  impar- 
tial figures  on  the  cost  of  production, 
nobody  will  be  foolish  enough  to  ask 
us  to  produce  for  less."  Economic  jus- 
tice entitles  farmers  to  salaries  which 
will  enable  them  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies on  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  entitles  them  to  five  per  cent 
interest  on  the  capital  they  have  in- 
vested. Most  farmers  either  operate 
on  borrowed  capital  or  as  tenants.  In 
either  case  they  are  entitled  to 
enough  additional  to  pay  the  rent  or 
the  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 
Farmers  are  entitled  to  another  five 
per  cent  as  savings  with  which  ulti- 
mately to  buy  a  home.  But  with  our 
present  knowledge  nobody  seems  able 
to  prove  whether  farmers  are  getting 
that  much  or  nothing  at  all  for  their 
labor. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  farmers  who  used 
ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia are  realizing  that  they 
have  done  the  right  thing,  as 
their  grain  is  looking  fine. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia Is  for  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA* 
San  Francisco}  Hawaiian  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Pacific  Guano  *  Fer- 
tilizer Co.,  WeBtenn  Meat  Co.. 
California  Fertilizer  Works,  Loa 
Angclea;  Pacific  Guano  A  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Agricultural  Chem- 
ical' Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co. 
OREGON :  North  Portlands  Union 
Meat  Co. 

Far  Information  as  to  application, 

write 


The 


Company 
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Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 
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FARM   OWNERS'  AND 
OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION 


VttionnI  Organization  Needed. 

Stockton,  June  9:  The  Farm  Own- 
ers' and  Operators'  (National)  Asso- 
ciation had  stenographers  at  the  con- 
vention of  farm  organizations  held  in 
Modesto  last  Friday,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the 
addresses  made  by  the  distinguished 
leaders.  The  reports  are  being  put  in 
form  for  study,  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  gained  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  main  principles  and  purposes 
enunciated  by  the  speakers. 

Although  the  culminative  purpose 
appeared  to  be  to  raise  funds  for  the 
proposed  Temple  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  the  general  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  organization  was  of 
interest.  Some  of  the  speakers  were 
content  to  urge  the  farmer  to  align 
with  some  one — any  organization — but 
the  majority  went  further  and  in- 
sisted/that the  time  was  at  hand  when 
io  be  effective  agriculture  must  pre- 
sent a  united  front.  No  plan  was  pre- 
sented further  than  that  the  Temple 
should  house  the  representatives  of  all 
farmers'  organizations  under  one  roof. 

The  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
Association  is  now  pointing  out  to  the 
leaders  that  its  plan  meets  every  pro- 
posal made  at  the  convention,  and 
goes  further.  Inasmuch  as  member- 
ship is  based  solely  in  citizenship  and 
property,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
is  provided  a  basis  of  union  whereon 
all  interests  may  unite  to  gain 
strength  and  support.  That  all 
classes  of  agriculture,  massed  in  one 
•rganization,  can  get  results  that  are 
not  e-btainable  by  purely  local  organ- 
izations, is  strongly  urged  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  leaders.  To  house  the 
national  officers  of  different  organiza- 
tions under  one  roof  is  an  excellent 
project,  but  to  mass  the  property  and 
citizenship  of  all  in  one  compact  clear- 
inghouse is  suggested  as  a  further 
advance  in  the  practical  side  of  the 
object.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  basis  of  organization  of 
the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  As- 
sociation and  the  strength  which  may 
be  developed  out  of  it,  makes  strong 
appeal  to  those  who  would  see  Agri- 
culture gain  the  influence  that  has 
been  achieved  by  business  and  craft 
organizations. 

Labor  Bureau  Success. 

Reports  received  at  State  headquar- 
ters from  San  Jose  state  that  the  La- 
bor Bureau  established  by  the  Santa 
Olara  unit  is  already  in  full  swing, 
and  getting  results.  Under  Chairman 
McDonald  a  campaign  of  publicity  was 
begun,  and  the  need  of  labor  in  the 
orchards  was  spread  broadcast.  Spe- 
cial appeal  was  made  in  the  large 
cities,  with  a  view  of  securing  women 
and  children  to  aid  in  handling  the 
fruit.  Everything  now  indicates  that 
the  prompt  action  of  the  unit  will 
bring  ample  labor  into  the  field.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  care  for  the 
workers  and  to  handle  the  crop  har- 
vest on  a  carefully  worked  out  system. 

$5,000,000  In  One  Unit. 

A  computation  of  the  probable 
value  of  land  represented  by  the  acre- 
age in  the  San  Joaquin  county  unit, 
places  it  in  excess  of  $5,000,000.  The 
landed  holdings  of  the  members  run 
as  small  as  a  single  acre  and  as  large 
as  thousands  in  one  tract.  There  was 
recently  occasion  to  make  a  request 
which  was  directed  to  a  body  used  to 
dealing  with  organizations  and  indus- 
tries. "This  unit  of  the  Association 
represents  $5,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
culture property,"  was  the  statement 
made.  It  is  set  down  as  the  first  in- 
stance where  the  farmer  ceased  to  be 
an  humble  petitioner  and  spoke  in  the- 
language  used  by  business  organiza- 
tions. 


vent  further  trouble  from  rabbits? 

If  you  have  good  moisture  condi- 
tions, the  trees  will  very  likely  put 
out  leaves  again  and  grow  through  the 
summer,  if  the  rabbits  are  kept  away. 
We  have  for  years  joined  the  farmers 
of  California  in  attempting  to  find  a 
cheap  remedy  for  rabbits.  Several 
schemes  have  been  tried  with  more  or 
less  success,  but  none  of  them  is  so 
satisfactory  as  good  rabbit  fence  sur- 
rounding the  place.  Poisoning  the 
rabbits  is  a  tremendous  job  where  the 
hills  are  so  full  of  them.  Some  of  our 
subscribers  have  recommended  swab- 
bing the  trees  with  blood,  or  with  ran- 
cid grease.  The  odor  of  this  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  rabbits  away,  but  it  has 
to  be  renewed  every  once  in  a  while. 
A  suggestion  has  been  made  of  sur- 
rounding the  trees  with  chicken  wire. 
This  involves  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
and  the  wire  would  have  to  be  stayed 
at  the  top  to  prevent  rabbits  pushing 
against  the  shoots  they  want  to  eat. 
Several  subscribers  have  reported  sat- 
isfaction from  planting  three  or  four 
rows  of  sudan  grass  around  their 
young  orchards;  rabbits  prefer  the 
sudan  grass  and  may  be  periodically 
hunted  and  killed  off.  We  have  in- 
quired from  the  U.  S.  Steel  Products 
Company  of  San  Francisco  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  rabbit  fencing.  They  re- 
port having  recently  sold  2000  rods  of 
their  poultry  and  rabbit  fence  to  a 
Kings  county  ranch  where  rabbits 
had  been  destroying  alfalfa.  This  wire 
is  24  inches  high  and  strong  enough 
to  turn  pigs.  It  costs  57  cents  a  rod 
when  bought  by  the  mile.  This  com- 
pany also  puts  out  a  hexagonal  woven 
fence  30  inches  high,  and  requiring  a 
rail  along  the  top  to  keep  it  from  sag- 


ging. This  retails  at  about  45  cents 
per  rod.  Their  Ideal  poultry  and  rab- 
bit fence  is  probably  equally  good  for 
rabbits,  being  of  the  same  height,  but 
lighter  weight.  It  costs  40  cents  a 
rod.  These  fences  need  posts  two  rods 
apart.  In  sections  where  rabbits  are 
likely  to  burrow  under,  the  practice 
is  to  plow  a  furrow  along  the  line  of 
the  fence  and  set  it  into  the  furrow, 
covering  deep  enough  to  keep  the  rab- 
bits off.  Such  a  fence  will  last  about 
three  seasons,  by  which  time  the  trees, 
of  course,  will  be  beyond  the  likeli- 
hood of  damage. 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  there  will  be 
no  dearth  of  cantaloupes  in  the  United 

!  States  this  year.  The  largest  acreage 
ever  planted  in  this  country  will  be 

I  harvested  this  summer.    The  Tur- 

|  lock  district  reports  an  excess  over 
the  acreage  of  last  year  as  do  the 

j  Imperial  Valley  and  Rocky  Ford  sec- 
tions. 

San  Francisco  has  received  first 
samples  of  the  new  barley  crop,  which 
are  now  on  display  in  the  local  mar- 
kets. The  samples  are  from  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


PERFECTION  PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  GRADER 


Improvements — First — I  have  added  a  cir- 
culator to  the  dipper  whereby  boiling  water 
(heated  by  an  improved  oil  burner)  is  con- 
stantly circulated  between  circulator  and 
dipper  thus  solving  the  hot- 
water  problem. 

Second — I  have  installed  an 
extra  speed  attachment,  mak- 
it  possible  to  speed  up  or 
down  as   the  condition 
of  the  prunes  demands. 

Hard  prunes  re- 
quire mere  scald- 
ing aid  must  re- 
main In  the  hot 
water  leaser  than 
soft  enes. 

A  oall  and  in- 
spection will  con- 
vince you  that  this 
dipper  and  grader 
is  second  to  none 
on  the  market. 


PIONEER   FOUNDRY  &   MACHINE  WORKS 
F.  J.  Yandle,  Prop.  303  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


This  cross  section  of  a  Ford  engine 
ehcfioswhrrs  sediment  in  the  oil  Qu(hcre 


Showing  sediment  formed 
after  6  00  mi  Us  of  running 


This  cross  section  of  a  Fordsisffims 
shows  how  Veedol  reduces  sedxment 


Is  sediment  shortening  the  life  of  your  engine? 

19  places  where  sediment  damages  important  parts 


KEEPING  RABBITS  FROM  YOUNG 
TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  prmne 
ranch  in  the  Napa  County  hills,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  original  for- 
est growth.  The  trees  were  planted 
last  winter  and  came  out  beautifully 
this  spring.  Rabbits  also  came  out. 
and  the  trees  have  no  leaves.  Will 
they  live  through,  and  how  can  I  pre- 


HOW  long  will  your  engines 
stand  up?  Will  your  auto- 
mobile engine  be  in  good  con- 
dition after  50,000  miles  of  hard 
driving  over  rough,  muddy  and 
sandy  roads,  or  badly  worn  out  after 
10,000  miles?  Or  will  your  tractor 
engine  be  worn  out  after  one  thou- 
sand hours  of  work?  1h 

Machines  that  must  be  laid  up 
frequently  for  engine  repairs  are 
sure  to  be  short  lived.  They  contin- 
ually need  to  have  carbon  removed, 
valves  ground,  bearings  and  piston 
rings  renewed.  The  best  insurance 
against  such  troubles  is  proper 
lubrication. 

Some  cars  run  for  15,000  miles 
without  need  for  such  overhauling. 
These  are  the  cars  which  will  still 
be  on  the  road  after  50,000  miles  of 
running.  Invariably  such  cars  are 
perfectly  lubricated. 

Why  ordinary  oil  fails  to 
protect  you 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under 
the  terrific  heat  of  the  engine — 200° 


Where  sediment  damages 
engines 

1.  Cylinder  walls;  2.  pistons;  3.  pis- 
ton rings;  4.  wristpins;  5.  wristpin 
bearings;  6.  crankshaft  main  bear- 
ings; 7.  crankshaft;  8.  connecting- 
rod  bearings;  9.  connecting  rods; 
10.  valves;  11.  valve  teats;  12; 
valve  cams;  12.  cam  shaft  bearings. 
14.  cam  shaft;  IS.  timing  gears; 
16.  ignition  drive  shaft  bearings;  17. 
generator  shaft  bearings;  18.  oil  cir- 
culating pump;  19.  spark  plugs. 


to  1000°  F.  Large  quantities  of 
black  sediment  which  has  no  lubri- 
cating value  is  formed.  This  black 
sediment  crowds  out  the  good  oil 
from  the  pistons  and  other  fast 
moving  parts  permitting  rapid  wear. 
The  parts  it  damages  are  listed  in 
the  center  of  the  page. 

Solving  the  sediment 
problem 

After  years  of  experiments  Veedol 
engineers  evolved  a  new  method  of 
refining  by  which  a  lubricant  is  pro- 
duced which  resists  heat.  This,  the 
famous  Faulkner  process,  is  used 


exclusively  for  the  production  of 
Veedol,    the    scientific  lubricant. 

The  superiority  of  Veedol  cil  is 
shown  by  the  Sediment  Test  at  the 
top  of  the  page. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  destruc- 
tion by  heat  and  minimizes  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  sediment,  but 
also  reduces  loss  by  evaporation  in 
your  engine,  to  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. You  will  get  25%  to  50%  more 
mileage  per  gallon  with  Veedol  for 
this  reason. 

Clean  out  the  old  oil  in  your 
crankcase  and  put  in  Veedol.  Fol- 
low the  directions  given  under  the 
pictures  below. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock. 
The  new  100-page  Veedol  book  will  save 
you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to  keep 
your  car  running  at  minimum  cost.  Send 
10c  for  a  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  On.  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 
1062  Bowling  Green  Building.  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors 
in  all  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 


1.  Remove  used  oil 
from  the  crankcase 


2.  Fill  the  crankcase 
with  kerosene 


3.  Run  engine  very 
slowly  on  its  own 
power  for  30  seconds 


4.    Drain    kerosene.      5.    Refill  to  proper 
Put    in    one    Quart       level  with  correct 
Veedol;  turn  the  en-       grade  of  Veedol 
gine  over  ten  times 
and  drain  again. 
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GREATEST    GRAIN    DISTRICT  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
Planting  as  Water  Recedes. 

The  general  system  of  planting  the 
belt  around  the  lake  is  to  irrigate  in 
winter,  and  then  sow  all  that  can  be 
so  irrigated.  As  the  lake  recedes  in 
winter  and  spring,  grain  is  drilled 
generally  with  mud-drills  in  belts 
parallel  to  the  water's  edge. 

Early  in  June  we  drove  through 
fields  where  the  harvesters  were  run- 
ning. As  we  approached  the  lake 
from  the  south  we  passed  fields 
greener  and  less  mature  in  succession 
until  the  latest-planted  grain  stood 
not  over  three  inches  high  among  the 
finely  broken  silt  clods.  Then  we  en- 
tered the  belt  where  milo  was  being 
planted  with  mud  drills  and  with  reg- 
ular planters  where  the  surface  was 
dry  enough.  This  belt  extended  two 
or  three  miles  inward,  at  which  point 
the  mud  was  too  soft  to  work.  As  the 
surface  dries  off  it  cracks  in  areas 
about  six  inches  between  cracks,  and 
drainage  to  the  lake  follows  the 
cracks.  We  kicked  away  an  inch  or 
two  of  fine  clods  at  the  outermost 
edge  of  the  milo  planting  and  found 
good  moist  black  earth.  We  were  told 
that  standing  water  might  be  found 
two  feet  down.  None  of  this  land  is 
ever  plowed,  but  is  prepared  by  weed- 
cutters,  harrows,  or  disks,  and  imme- 
diately planted.  It  is  free  from  weeds, 
and  is  of  untold  depth. 

Irrigation  and  Flood  Control. 

To  avoid  damage  from  floods  of 
melted  snow,  which  descend  to  the 
lake  through  five  or  six  rivers  from 
the  north,  south,  and  east,  several 
levees  encircle  the  lake  more  or  less 
completely,  each  protecting  a  zone 
outward  if  the  floods  come  not  too 
high.  Cross  levees  subdivide  the 
zones  for  protection  in  case  of  a 
break  such  as  flooded  101,920  acres  of 
reclaimed  land  ip  1916.  The  levees 
have  been  built  by  local  unco-ordi- 
nated  reclamation  projects,  each  shut- 
ting water  from  its  portion  of  the  lake 
bed.  This  has  reduced  the  open  area 
under  a  contour  line  190  feet  above 
sea  level  from  232.83  square  miles  to 
167.63  square  miles,  and  has  reduced 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake  up  to 
that  contour  line  from  873,000  acre 
feet  to  744,500  acre  feet. 

Canals  have  been  constructed  spoke- 
wise  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  lake- 
bed  to  lead  all  the  water  toward  its 
outer  edges  for  the  irrigation  which 
is  frequently  practiced  before  grain 
gets  into  the  boot.  But  this  year,  the 
lake  was  dry  at  the  critical  time  and 
upper  fields  which  were  not  irrigated 
last  winter  are  notably  inferior  in 
every  way  to  the  others.  The  winter 
irrigations  are  made  directly  from 
great  canals,  which  fill  by  gravity 
from  the  lake.  The  water  is  pumped 
over  the  levees  by  great  centrifugal 
pumps  and  paddle  wheels. 

To  control  the  floods  and  to  be  safe 
in  depending  on  irrigation  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  reservoir  the  waters  of 
Kings  river  and  to  divert  floods  from 
Kern  river  around  the  western  edge  of 
the  Tulare  lake  bowl  for  grain  grow- 
ing there  in  flood  seasons  only.  Peo- 
ple operating  on  the  lake  bottom  are 
endeavoring  to  get  the  protection  and 
assurance  that  can  be  made  theirs  by 
the  Pine  Flat  reservoir  project  in  the 
upper  readies  of  Kings  river.  This 
will  be  discussed  later. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  first  of  many  suits  brought 
by  the  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion against  Japanese  tomato  grow- 
ers for  damages  for  the  failure  of  the 
latter  to  furnish  tomatoes  in  accord- 
ance with  their  contracts,  has  been 
decided  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Ala- 
meda county  by  a  jury  in  favor  of 
the  Packing  Corporation  and  dam- 
ages were  imposed  for  the  sum  of 
$660,  besides  costs  of  suit. 

Sugar  beet  seed  equal  to  Euro- 
pean seed,  is  being  supplied  to  sugar 
beet  companies  in  Utah  by  the  experi- 
ment station  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  here.  Originally  the  seed 
came  from  a  strain  of  the  best  sugar 
seed  produced  in  Europe.  It  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  by  the  experiment 
station  for  fifteen  years. 

California's  share  of  the  240,000 
army  motor  trucks  being  assigned 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 


states  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  will  be  more  than  230 
machines. 

Because  they  did  not  commence  irri- 
gating earlier  some  rice  growers  in 


Yuba  county  may  lose  their  entire 
crops.    It  is  believed  thousands  of 
dollars  may  be  lost  because  of  the 
inexperience  of  some  of  the  growers. 
The   average   farm   implement  is 


only  about  half  worn  out  by  use  alone. 

The  rest  of  the  wear  is  due  to  rust 
and  decay.  The  greatest  possible 
profit  is  made  out  of  machinery  when 
it  is  used   continuously  for  .profit 


"It  climbs  like  HeU."  exclaimed 
a  British  General,  referring  to  a 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  in  the  fielda 
near  Antwerp  in  1 9 1 4.  '  Let '•  build 
a  war  machine  along  similar  lines 
that  will  climb  to  beat  Hell." 
And  from  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
principle  the  famous  tanks  vers 
developed. 


\A  Vision  that 
brought  Victory 

They  called  them  'Tanks"  upon  the  Western  Front  because,  in  \  1 
order  to  deceive  enemy  spies  while  they  were  being  built,  the  Brit-  \\ 
ish  Engineers  circulated  the  story  that  they  were  rolling  water 
tanks,  destined  to  carry  fresh  water  to  the  troops  in  Egypt. 

What  they  actually  did  do  is  history !   And  it  is  a  very  bright  bit 
of  history  to  the  men  responsible  for  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor. 


Speaking  to  the  employees  of  The  Halt  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Stockton,  California,  a  British 
General  said: 


"It  (the  machine  gun  with  which  the  Germans  did 
such  terrible  work  against  the  unprotected  Allied  in- 
fantry) was  really  a  disease  against  humanity,  invent- 
ed by  the  late  Hiram  Maxim ;  so  you  Americans  not 
only  have  the  credit  of  producing  the  disease  but  you 
have  the  credit  of  producing  the  antidote  too.  The 
antidote  was  the  Holt  'Caterpillar'  Tractor,  invented 
by  your  employer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Holt." 

Each  time  one  of  these  "armored  mobile  land  fort- 
resses" leveled  an  enemy  trench  or  pill-box,  it  fur- 
nished an  added  proof  of  the  superiority  and  soundness 
of  principle  employed  in  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor. 

And  in  addition  to  the  Tanks,  thousands  of  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractors  were  in 

"Caterpillar'*  Tractors — built  only  by  Kolt  or 
under  Holt  contract*  and  patent* — the  only  track 
type  of  tractor  adop  ted  .after  rigid  testa.f  or  the  hard- 
est war  service  of  America,  England  and  France. 


tontribution  toward  the  winning  of  this  war,  for  fM* 
farming  machine,  invented  and  built  by  Benjamin  Holt 
to  till  the  soil,  has  been  a  commanding  factor  in 
sounding  the  death  knell  of  vicious  autocracy. 


service  in  the  war  zone — 
hauling  the  big  guns  and 
ammunition  trains  into 
position  —  moving  vast 
stores  of  food  and  sup- 
plies for  the  fighting  men 
—laying  their  own  continu- 
ous tracks  over  battle- 
torn,  shell  -  pitted  roads 
and  fields  in  every  kind 
of  heavy  and  strenuous 
traction  service. 

American  agriculture 
may  well  be  proud  of  its 


Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 


American  farmers  patriotically  accepted  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  fact  that  the  Government,  during 
the  war,  had  first  claim  upon  the  products  of  the  Holt 
factory  and  that  only  a  limited  number  of  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractors  were  available  for  domestic  use.  But  now 
the  war  is  over  and  immediate  deliveries  are  again 
possible. 

The  same  efficiency  of  performance — the  same  dura- 
bility and  strength  under  heavy  usage — the  same  su- 
periority and  soundness  of  principle — all  the  qualities 
which  enabled  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  to  do  such 
effective  war  service  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ameri- 
can  farmer.     Today  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor,  al- 
ways  the   leader  among 
tractors   for  agricultural 
and  other  peace-time  uses, 
but  now  backed  by  se- 
vere war-time  service  and 
experience,  is  better  than 
ever  before. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tra»- 
tor  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  mechanical 
agents  of  the  reconstruo 
tion.  Write  today  for  fuli 
information — ask  for  cat- 
alog 402. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


MORE  WATER  PER  HORSEPOWER 

A  PELTON  centrifugal  pump,  connected  direct  to  an 
electric  motor,  makes  the  most  efficient  pumping 
unit  it  is  possible  to  buy.  The  correct  design  and 
workmanship  of  PELTON  pumps  not  only  guaran- 
tees more  water  per  horsepower,  but  further  insures 

More  Satisfaction  Per  Dollar 

whenever  installed.  The  dealers  listed  below  are 
eager  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  PELTON 
pumps. 


P  ELTON 


McCormick  Saeltzer  Co..  Red- 
ding. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville. 
Commercial      Electric  Co., 

Stockton. 
R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced. 
Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno. 
Cridley  Garage  Co.,  Gridley. 
J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger. 


Devenney  &  PratherCo..  Wasco. 
Farm   Equipment   Co..  Chico 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  Oroville. 
Wise  Hardware  Co.,  Modesto. 
D.    Stephenson,  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap.  Kingsburg. 
C.   A.    Hushes.  Orosi. 
A.  i.  Wheeler,  Corning. 
Dlmer    Machinery    Co.,  Por- 
te rville. 

Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Sacramento 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

11)1)0  Harrison  Street,  San  FraneUoo,  California. 
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CHEAPER  WATER 
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LAYNE  &  BOWLER  PUMPS 

have  many  distinctive  construction  fea- 
tures. The  style  illustrated  is  the  lat- 
est type  light  duty  belted  head.  Same 
may  be  had  with  direct  connected  mo- 
tor, surface,  or  underground  discharge. 
Ask  for  Folder  No.  25 
Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 
900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 

Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 


Five  Years'  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestions  for 
Tractor  User*  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.   Write  for  them 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box339A.   QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 


LEIGH  M.  RAILSBACK,  California  Representative. 
914  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  trouble! 


THBIFTY  TREES,  BIG  CROP,  PUMP 
AN»  TRACTORS. 


If  you  follow  Tres  Pinos  creek  up- 
stream from  Hotlister,  you  think  sev- 
eral times  that  you  have  left  the  or- 
chard country  behind.  But  at  Paici- 
nes,  where  the  roads  branch  and  the 
canyon  widens,  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  320  acres  of  Paicines 
Orchards.  When  the  writer  had  this 
pleasure  the  last  of  April,  a  gang  of 
men  was  thinning  apricots  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  were  in  a  rush  to  avoid 
being  equally  late  in  thinning  the 
peaches,  which  also  were  overloaded. 
The  apricots  had  bloomed  two  weeks 
earlier'  than  down  the  valley  at  Hol- 
lister,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson 
who  was  thinning,  but  brown  rot  did 
not  affect  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit 
Pear  trees  seven  years  old  held  a  fine 
setting  of  fruit,  largely  due  to  theii 
pruning;  as  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner L.  H.  Day  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  pears  are  not  expected  to 
bear  much  until  they  are  eight  or  ten 
years  old.  These  bore  a  fair 'crop  at 
six  years.  After  the  first  four  sea- 
sons, they  had  not  been  pruned  back 
at  all  for  two  winters.  The  idea  was 
to  give  them  a  notion  of  fruit  bearing 
rather  than  wood  growth,  and  it 
worked.  The  common  system  of  cut- 
ting back  was  practiced  last  winter, 
and  of  course  a  lot  of  useless,  inju- 
rious shoots  have  started  this  spring. 
But  the  system  of  not  cutting  back 
seemed  objectionable  because  the  wind 
blew  the  growth  to  leeward  and  put 
the  trees  out  of  balance.  It  is  ex- 
pected hereafter  to  encourage  setting 
of  fruit  spurs  by  summer  thinning  and 
pinching  back  of  shoots. 

Payne  Seedling  walnuts  grafted 
about  a  year  ago  on  trunks  an  inch 
in  diameter  were  this  spring  full  of 
buds  on  every  terminal.  About  20 
acres  of  peaches  and  pears  were  lnter- 
set  with  walnuts. 

The  prune  trees  had  an  outrageous 
load,  one  35-acre  black  having  what 
was  estimated  to  be  a  250-ton  crop 
on  trees  not  over  nine  years  old.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  the  crop  of  two 
years  ago  which  was  equally  heavy  in 
proportion  to  bearing  area.  Last  year 
there  were  only  90  tons. 

This  orchard  is  so  thrifty  and  clean 
that  we  were  surprised  when  E.  A. 
Dunipace,  who  has  been  in  charge  for 
five  years,  said  it  had  never  been 
sprayed  except  once  for  aphis.  No 
borers  or  thrips  have  been  seen,  and 
very  little  scale  or  red  spider. 
Pnmping  and  Tractors. 

Thrifty  growth  is  due  in  consider- 
able measure  to  good  cultivation 
which  in  turn  is  made  possible  by 
pump  irrigation  and  tractors.  When 
we  were  there,  the  lack  of  April  rains 
had  caught  part  of  the  orchard  with 
clods  just  as  the  caterpillar  plowing 
had  left  them.  This  was  not  worry- 
ing Mr.  Dunipace  who  was  planning  to 
work  them  down  considerably  with  a 
Cunningham  pulverizer  which  he 
praises  highly.  Then  he  expected  to 
check  and  irrigate.  By  that  time  the 
growth  turned  under  by  the  first  plow- 
ing would  be  out  of  the  way  of  a  cross 
plowing.  The  soil  will  then  be  worked 
to  a  mulch  for  the  summer. 


ENGINE    AND  RANCHER 
SPUTTERED. 


A  rancher  in  Fresno  county  could 
not  make  his  engine  run.  It  would 
start  and  sputter  and  stop.  The  local 
dealer  from  whom  he  bought  it  was 
unable  to  find  the  trouble.  He  tele- 
phoned one  evening  to  the  head  office 
in  San  Francisco,  saying  that  the  irate 
rancher  was  going  to  repudiate  all 
payment  for  the  newly  installed  plant, 
involving  about  $500.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco people  could  not  afford,  of 
course,  to  have  one  of  their  customers 
knocking  their  engine;  consequently 
one  of  their  men  made  the  trip  that 
night.  He  was  unable  to  locate  the 
trouble,  so  the  local  garage  man  was 
called  upon.  Meanwhile  the  rancher 
drove  coolly  by  without  even  speaking 


to  the  folks  who  were  trying  to  find 
out  the  trouble.  He  acted  as  if  the 
incident  were  closed,  and  as  if  the* 
pump  installation  were  no  longer  of 
any  interest  to  him.  The  garage  man 
found  that  the  intake  manifold  had 
been  put  on  without  a  gasket.  The 
engine  was  sucking  air  at  this  point. 
A  piece  of  string  was  wound  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  intake  pipe  to 
serve  as  a  gasket,  and  the  engine 
started  off  beautifully,  throwing  all 
the  water  that  the  outlet  pipe  could 
pass.  This  was  early  in  the  morning. 
The  San  Francisco  man  drove  some 
miles  to  the  rancher's  house  and 
waited  several  hours  for  him  to  come 
home.  He  told  the  rancher  that  the 
engine  had  been  started  and  left  with 
no  attendants.  He  agreed  that  If  it 
were  not  still  running  when  the 
rancher  and  himself  should  reach  the 
field,  he  would  take  it  out  and  end  the 
deal.  On  their  arrival  at  the  field,  the 
pump  was  still  throwing  water  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  the  dried-up  alfalfa 
checks  were  getting  a  good  soaking, 
and  the  rancher  gave  his  check  on  the 
spot. 


TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
POSTSCRIPTS. 


Artillery  Caterpillar. 

The  dashing  of  horses  with  cannon 
td  the  battle  front  used  to  work  in 
former  wars,  but  horses  were  found 
inadequate  for  many  occasions  fn 
Europe.  A  five-ton  U.  S.  Army  Ord- 
nance Department  type  of  caterpillar 
tractor  was  exhibited  in  the  Holt  Mfg. 
Co.  tent  with  a  legend  stating  that 
"Caterpillar  tractors  were  the  only 
tractors  used  for  artillery  haulage  by 
England,  France  and  U.  S."  The 
tracks  were  full  length  of  the  machine 
and  they  showed  lots  of  hard  usage 
but  were  in  good  running  order. 
Premier  Burner  Users. 

While  we  were  watching  the  clean 
big  blaze  from  a  Premier  burner  in  a 
common  cook  stove  at  the  Demonstra- 
tion, a  couple  of  ladies  approached 
interestedly.  The  attendant  at  once 
started  to  explain  how  much  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  and  how  much 
cleaner  it  is  to  burn  kerosene  than 
coal,  but  the  ladies  interrupted  with 
the  cheerful  remark  that  they  were 
already  using  Premier  burners  and 
wouldn't  be  without  them. 
Truck  Axle  to  Support  Load  Alone. 

On  most  motor  trucks,  a  large  part 
of  the  truck  weight  and  most  of  the 
load  weight  is  carried  on  the  rear  axle. 
Every  road  shock  and  every  side-sway 
adds  to  the  burden  carried  by  this 
axle.  These  points  were  among  many 
explained  by  attendants  at  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  motor  truck  ex- 
hibit at  the  Sacramento  Tractor  and 
Implement  Demonstration  in  discuss- 
ing the  virtues  of  their  heavy  roar 
axle  which  does  nothing  but  carry  the 
load.  The  I.  H.  C.  trucks  are  of  the 
considerable  number  which  use  such 
axles  and  drive  by  an  internal  gear  on 
the  wheels  where  no  additional  strain 
is  put  on  the  axle  itself. 
All  Wheels  Help  Torn  Turner. 

Short  turning  with  no  particular 
effort  is  accomplished  on  the  Turner- 
Simplicity  tractor,  first  shown  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Sacramento  Tractor 
Demonstration  May  6  to  11,  1919.  In 
addition  to  two  front  wheels  steering 
by  the  automobile  principle,  either 
rear  wheel  may  be  easily  braked, 
throwing  all  the  power  onto  the  other 
wheel  and  greatly  assisting  in  a  short 
turn.  This  machine,  rated  at  14-25 
horsepower,  pulled  four  disk  plows  in 
the  general  demonstrations  and  is 
claimed  to  have  3600  pounds  pull  at 
the  drawbar.  It  has  a  four  cylinder 
Buda  motor,  roller  bearings,  and  in- 
ternal gear  final  drive. 


A  carload  of  Alpha  engines  of  1% 
to  10  h.p.,  and  eight  Viking  rotary 
pumps  of  1%  to  4  inch  capacity,  were 
recently  shipped  by  the  De  Laval  Sup- 
ply Company  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
Arizona  Mine  Supply  Company  of 
Prescott,  Arizona. 
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Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  "cup"  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered  to 
fit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 


1 » 


Two  Ways  Out 

When  heavy  trucking  churns  up  the  mud  and  cuts  ruts  deeper 
and  deeper — 

When  mile  after  mile  of  sand  holds  back  the  wheels— 

When  rain-cut  hilly  roads  and  washed-out  culverts  call  for  care- 
ful driving — 


For  such  ills  as  these,  there  is  only 
one  cure. 

That's  the  remedy  that  begins  with 
plow  and  scraper  and  ends  with  a 
hard-surface,  well  drained  highway. 
Therefore,  get  back  of  the  Good 
Roads  movement  and  push  it  for  all 
you  are  worth. 

But  there' s  a  preventive  against 
bad  road  DELAY  that  is  written 
in  the  specifications  of  the  trucks, 
and  reads:  "Reliability,"  one  of 
the  essentials  of  which  is  the  selec- 
tion of  bearings  that  are  capable 
of  out-lasting  the  truck  on  which 
they  serve. 

Many  builders  have  found  the  rem- 
edy in  Timken  Tapered  Bearings,  to 


which  there  is  practically  no  "wear- 
out"  except  by  abuse  or  accident. 
After  a  Timken  Bearing  has  been 
slightly  loosened  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  wear,  a  part  turn  of  the  ad- 
justing nut  or  removal  of  a  shim  puts 
all  parts  back  just  as  when  new. 

As  for  Timken  Taper — it  always 
stays  the  same,  ready  to  take  end 
thrust  and  downward  load — to  keep 
gears  up  to  their  work — tostand  guard 
over  transmission  and  differential 
gears  —  ready  to  resist  the  constant 
heavy  push  of  worm  or  pinion — ready 
to  add  at  every  point  to  truck  life  as 
well  as  efficiency. 

There's  more  about  these  bearings 
in  the  booklet,  "How  Can  I  Tell." 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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HoltTlUe,  Cal..  November  20.  1918. 
The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co., 
Denver,  Colorado. 

iork  of  £Z  *"  Lh'8  0me  watch«-d  25 

worn  of  these  machines,  and  their  effect 
upon  m,  cows  in  a  very  particular  manner 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  I  am  todav 
perfectly  satisfied  thatl  found  ISbiS 
cessful  machine  for  the  Valley. 

My  cow's  udders  and  teats  are  In  a  bet- 
^uTtUoa   SSf"   ,hey  before  I 

E  .  .1  l.hem  Wlth  the  Machine,  and  the 
fact  that  each  cow  in  the  herd  averages 
better  than  one  pound  of  butter  fat  TS£ 
is  conclusive  that  the  machines  are  doing 

t^mZ°:k  t  2  \m'  **"*  how  «hat  by 
the  constant  use  of  your  machine  and  care- 
ful breeding  that  I  will  increase  this  recort 
to  two  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  day  from 
each  cow  of  my  graded  cows. 

C.  F.  MEYER. 


"Good 

breeding  and  Empire 
Milking  equally  im- 
portant in  successful 
dairying. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Meyer's  letter  which  we  have  re- 
produced in  full  at  the  left,  al- 
though he  mentions  Empire  Milk- 
ing first.  Mr.  Meyer  is  not  alone 
in  his  estimation  of  the  importance 
of  Empire  Milking.  More  and  more 
every  day  it  is  being  demonstrated 
that  from  every  angle  the  Empire 
Milking  Machine  is  almost  as  im- 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


portant  to  dairying  as  a  herd  of 
cows.  Greater  milk  production, 
lower  cost  of  production,  lower 
bacterial  count,  follow  the  instal- 
lation of  Empire  Milking  Machines. 
Our  catalog  No.  45  is  well  worth 
reading.  Write  for  it  at  once  and 
ask  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Empire  dealer. 


Also  Isa.in  -rturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Seporutor.  --i.  Caroline  Engines 


Chicago,  111.  Denver,  Col.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


gasoline  t-ngineM  monaou  una  10 


MILKING  IV1 


HIN 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WTLLOrOHBT,  OHIO. 


GLEN. 


Bred  by  ns  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion.    Many   cows   weighing   1.700   lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
os  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Bona  Stock  Farm,  Hanta  Bow,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATKRFORn  BI).,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holsteln  FrleslAns. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL     FOB  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  2042A7 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

n.   D,  "A,"  Boa  487. 
Two  mllea  out  \nrth  Flrxt  Street. 


dry  milk  solids  as  a  base;  feed 
Ited  Horn  Calf  Meal 
Wean   calves   from   milk   in  foul 
seeks.   Send  for  free  literature. 
CLOBB  MILLS,    Los  Angeles 


Shropshire  Rams 

Pure  blood  yearling  rams — singles  and  car- 
load lots.  Also  pure-blood  lamb  bucks, 
ready  for  service  by  Sept.  1st.  These  bucks 
and  rams  are  from  pure-blood  ewes  (for- 
merly registered)  and  the  best  registered 
rams  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON. 


50,000.00  Tiered' 


California  Breeders 

$3 

cattle  in  our  sales,  uuder  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  (he  rule  in  all  our  sales. 

OlIFORM*  BRCEDFRS  SAMS  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  U  tlUGHfi,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author  * 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


m  Calf  Profits 


Areyoo  getting  them?  Calf  profits  do  can 
more  to  you  dow  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


T   fe0  has  been  known  nine*  the  year  1600  u  too  ooro 
|  v  --^  plrir  .nilk  aubatttuta.  Coat*  l«sa  than  half  a»  much 
ip  milk  —  pfwenta  •courwvr  •  -  prnmou-a  early  ma  tux 
M  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  %Z  £™?rJZ"™ar'%!?gJ£ 

<~OULSON  CO.   -   -   ■   Pelaluma.  Cal. 


The  Big  Problem-Marketing 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whittvn.) 


"During  the  war  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, but  in  time  of  peace  the  prob- 
lem of  distribution  is  paramount" 
So  says  Senator  Thomas  G.  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  one  of 
the  leading  speakers  at  the  Federated 
Mass  Conventions  held  at  Modesto  and 
San  Jose  last  week. 

You  are  right,  Senator,  and  if  you 
investigate  conditions  in  this  State 
you  will  And  that  the  marketing  of 
beef  cattle  is  the  first  problem  for  con- 
sideration. In  last  week's  issue  we 
stated  the  reasons  for  the  instability 
of  our  livestock  market  as  seen  by 
Owen  B.  Duffy,  of  the  marketing  com- 
mittee of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association,  but  before  giving  Mr. 
Duffy's  remedial  measures  we  want  to 
cite  two  cases  that  came  under  our 
observation  during  the  past  week. 

The  first  is  that  of  Guy  Allen  of 
Upper  Lake,  who  wrote  us  for  him- 
self and  his  neighbors,  stating  that 
they  had  small  ranches  with  only  a 
few  cattle  on  each,  and  that  they 
found* it  practically  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  their  stock  to  advantage.  They 
did  not  raise  enough  stock  to  ship  di- 
rect to  the  packers,  and  if  they  sold 
to  a  local  buyer  he  would  not  pay 
them  a  satisfactory  price.  There  are 
hundreds  of  similar  cases  in  the 
State,  and  an  ideal  marketing  plan 
should  protect  these  small  ranchers. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  Pa- 
checo  Cattle  Company.  The  writer 
visited  their  big  ranch  at  Hollister 
last  week  and  saw  hundreds  of  steers 
on  the  ranges  that  would  tip  the  beam 
at  1,500  and  1,600  pound.  They  repre- 
sent several  pure-bred  crosses,  and 
not  only  are  large,  but  show  a  wealth 
of  evenly  put  on  flesh-market-top- 
ping qualities  galore.  Yet  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  Mr.  Hawkins  to 
satisfactorily  market  these  fine  steers 
here  in  California.  Of  course,  he  can 
sell  them  locally,  but  only  at  the  price 
paid  for  1,000  to  1,200  pound  stuff  of 
greatly  inferior  quality,  while  they 
should  command  a  liberal  premium. 
The  packers  claim  that  California  is  a 
cheap  market,  and  that  there  is  no 
money  in  heavy  prime  steers.  Per- 
haps this  is  true,  but  if  so,  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  breed  down- 
hill and  raise  common  stuff.  It  simply 
shows  a  condition  which  needs  to  be 
changed,  for  certainly  there  should  be 
an  unlimited  market  for  the  very  best 
steers  that  California  can  produce — 
if  not  at  home,  then  a  satisfactory 
Eastern  trade  should  be  developed. 
Mr.  Hawkins  can  market  his  steers  in 
the  East  because  he  sells  them  in 
train-load  lots,  but  the  small  rancher 
with  similar  stock  is  up  against  it, 
except  as  he  may  be  benefited  by  the 
new  plan  of  the  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion of  shipping  stock  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets during  the  months  when  there  is 
a  surplus  in  this  State. 

So  much  for  conditions;  now  for 
remedies.  Mr.  Duffy  makes  his  sug- 
gestions under  six  headings,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Study  of  LIvetock  Resources. 

Intelligent  marketing  requires  that 
all  sources  of  supply  be  investigated, 
In  order  that  full  information  may  be 
had  regarding  such  vital  questions  as 
number,  age,  breed,  grade,  conditions, 
location  and  ownership  of  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  marketable  cattle  in  the 
State  and  portions  of  adjoining  States. 
A  plan  for  taking  a  stock  census  at 
least  by-annually  must  be  worked  out. 
A  force  of  field  men  assigned  to  given 
districts  will  furnish  the  most  com- 
plete and  reliable,  though  most  expen- 
sive, form  of  information.  The  State 
could  be  circularized  in  questionnaire 
form  with  poorer  results,  or  a  volun- 
teer system  of  canvass  by  members  of 
the  Cattlemen's  Association  in  their 
respective  districts,  might  prove  satis- 
factory. 

Reliable  Market  Data. 

An  agency  for  gathering  reliable 
market  data  must  be  maintained  as 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  successful 
selling.  This  data  must  be  authentic 
to  a  high  degree,  and  furnish  an  index 
to  demands  of  each  market  with  re- 
gard to  volume  of  sales,  grade  of 


stock,  shipping  facilities,  yard  accom- 
modations, a  list  of  reliable  buyers  or 
commission  men  doing  business  at  the 
several  markets,  etc.  The  data  must 
be  compiled  in  simple  form  and  be 
distributed  frequently  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  true  indication  of  market  con- 
ditions up  to  date  of  publication,  with 
a  forecast  of  what  might  be  expected 
in  the  near  future. 

Study  of  Market  Conditions. 

Before  any  plan  for  marketing  can 
be  decided  upon,  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  present- 
day  methods  of  distribution  by  the 
large  packing  concerns  must  be  made. 
Cold  storage  plants  and  icing  stations 
are  very  largely  controlled  by  the  big 
operators,  while  90  per  cent  of  all  re- 
frigerator cars  used  for  the  shipment 
of  fresh  meats  are  owned  by  the  five 
big  packing  companies.  Also  by  their 
system  of  1,093  branch  houses  and 
1,297  car  routes,  they  reach  nearly 
60,000  cities  and  towns. 

These  packers  are  resourceful  and 
aggressive,  being  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  any  encroachment  by  in- 
dependent or  co-operative  competitors. 
Evidence  has  been  produced  to  show 
that  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for 
an  independent  to  exist,  the  com- 
panies have  each  taken  their  regular 
turn  at  selling  below  cost,  in  this 
manner,  making  the  burden  fall 
lightly  on  each,  while  maintaining 
constant  pressure  on  the  competitor 
until  eliminated. 

While  competition  is  undoubtedly 
keen  in  certain  lines  and  at  various 
points  of  contact,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  big  packers 
fully  dominate  the  situation  by  reason 
of  volume  of  livestock  purchases, 
sales  of  dressed  beef  and  by-products, 
control  of  transportation  and  preserv- 
ing facilities,  distribution  of  products, 
non-invasion  of  each  other's  territory, 
and  in  a  general  sense,  elimination  of 
healthy  competition. 

Producers  seeking  more  and  better 
markets  might  establish  co-operative 
stockyards  at  which  facilities  for 
grading,  feeding,  sale,  trans-shipment, 
weighing,  etc.,  would  be  done  at  cost 
to  members,  while  a  reasonable 
charge  for  services  to  non-members 
would  care  for  depreciation  and  bet- 
terments to  the  plant 

A  mutual,  non-profit  or  union  stock- 
yard, organized  primarily  for  use  of 
members  in  marketing  their  offerings, 
but  with  facilities  for  carrying  on  a 
general  business  in  livestock,  can  be 
practically  and  economically  estab- 
lished at  any  point  indicating  require- 
ments for  such,  each  share  of  stock  in 
such  yard  to  carry  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  holder  to  pay  a  specified 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  business 
done  by  him  through  the  yard. 

Commission  buying  and  selling 
should  be  strongly  developed  in  addi- 
tion to  handling  of  members'  business, 
first,  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing 
the  yard,  and  second,  rail  and  car  ser- 
vice will  be  available  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  volume  of  business  done,  while 
the  overhead  will  be  reduced  for  the 
same  reason.  Sale  of  feed,  services, 
manure,  disposal  of  dead  animals,  etc., 
are  considerable,  where  many  shippers 
patronize  a  yard,  and  members  of  the 
association  would  get  their  loading, 
grading,  weighing,  feed,  care,  etc.,  at 
cost. 

With  the  outside  buyers  In  the  mar- 
ket for  trainloads  of  cattle,  either 
slaughter  stock,  stockers  or  feeders, 
the  association  would  be  in  a  position 
to  give  definite  information  as  to  what 
grade,  breed,  number  and  condition  of 
stock  could  be  delivered  by  members, 
with  the  date  of  assembly  at  the  yards 
and  shipment  therefrom.  In  a  word, 
buyers  could  be  assured  that  their  re- 
quirements could  be  met  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  yards  on  a  certain  date, 
the  quality  and  grades  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  association. 

Uniform  System  of  Grading. 

Particular  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  subject  of  grading  for  the  reason 
that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  very  important  factor  in  the 
sale  of  sock  by  the  producer.  Con- 
signments of  cattle  uniform  in  size, 
age,  color  and  condition  will  sell  more 
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readily  than  mixed  lots,  while  a  good 
steer  has  never  yet  brought  up  the 
price  of  a  poor  one  when  sold  together. 

Secaring  an  Outlet. 

The  outlet  for  such  offerings  from 
yards  will  require  that  the  association 
give  early  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do 
right  by  all  patrons  and  that  it  estab- 
lish a  reputation  for  promptness  and 
honesty  in  meeting  obligations. 

The  establishment  of  a  cattle  loan 
bank  with  a  fair  working  capital 
would  be  a  wonderful  assistance  to  all 
producers  patronizing  these  yeards, 
as  well  as  being  of  benefit  to  the 
cattle  industry  at  large,  in  that  it 
would  enable  the  producer  to  finance 
himself  in  times  of  stress,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  stock 
in  face  of  poor  feed  conditions  or  any 
of  the  other  hazards  of  the  business. 

Ideal  marketing  conditions  would 
be:  A  union  stockyards  in  the  center 
of  a  district  producing  many  cattle, 
served  by  adequate  rail  and  water 
transportation,  financed  by  a  strong 
cattle  loan  bank,  officered  by  stock- 
men-bankers and  having  a  feeding 
plant  properly  equipped  for  finishing 
•consignments  of  stock  to  the  feed  pens. 
This  feeding  plant  should  control  suf- 
ficient land,  owned  or  leased,  to  pro- 
duce all  the  alfalfa,  hay,  grain  and 
silage  «r  beot  pulp  required  for  the 


season's  feeding  operations. 

This  ideal  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately approached,  but  enough  pro- 
gress can  be  made  along  one  or  more 
of  the  leads  suggested  to  put  the  in- 
dustry ahead  twenty  years,  for  our 
present  methods  are  archaic  and  hap- 
hazard at  best.  Four  or  five  yards 
advantageously  situated  would  care 
for  the  entire  State,  while  branches 
could  be  located  as  conditions  de- 
manded. 

Financial  Assistance. 

Entry  on  the  money  market  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  capital  for  either 
breeding,  feeding  or  speculative  oper- 
ations, will  require  a  carefully  pre- 
pared plan  of  operation  in  order  that 
long  time  loans  with  reasonable  in- 
terest charges  may  be  secured.  This 
financial  plan  is  a  distinct  phase  of 
the  situation  and  will  require  detailed 
study,  separate  from  the  other  matters 
mentioned. 

In  order  to  keep  properly  in  touch 
with  conditions  in  the  principal 
buying  centers,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  representative  on  the  ground 
at  all  times.  An  agent  or  broker 
located  at  either  Chicago  or  Kansas 
City  would  be  in  position  to  keep  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  informed  as  to 
conditions  in  general. 

This  representative  could  be  in  con- 
stant touch  with  buyers  and  shippers, 


bringing  them  together  with  the  least 
possible  delay  or  inconvenience.  The 
agent  would  be  in  a  position  to  give 
intending  purchasers  information  re- 
garding livestock  on  the  ranges,  in 
pastures  or  feed  lots,  with  all  data 
necessary  to  guide  purchasers  to  the 
locality  producing  such  stock  as  he 
desired. 

The  agent  would  also — having  ad- 
vance information — be  in  a  position 
to  give  buyers  information  as  to  ex- 
pected arrivals  of  livestock  from  his 
clients,  in  order  that  proper  data  as 
to  date  of  arrival,  weight,  etc.,  would 
be  available  to  buyers  in  advance  of 
arrival  of  stock.  All  principal  mar- 
kets could  be  covered  from  the  one 
central  point. 

What  Is  Your  Solution? 

We  give  Mr.  Duffy's  suggestions 
without  comment.  The  problem  is  too 
big  to  be  solved  in  one  move,  and  our 
chief  aim  right  now  is  to  get  sugges- 
tions from  as  many  different  cattle- 
men as  possible,  believing  that  from 
all  of  them  a  practicable  plan  may  be 
worked  out. 

So  now  we  want  to  hear  from  you, 
Mr.  Reader.  Don't  leave  it  for  the 
other  fellow.  We  want  to  hear  from 
him,  but  also  from  you.  A  suggestion 
on  any  phase  of  the  situation  will  be 
gladly  received.  What  are  your  ideas? 


™e  RUSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
* TRACTORS 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SI! 

RUSSELL; 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


CAN  FOR  YOUR  CATTLE 


The  Mason  jar  preserves  food  for  your  family — the 
silo  preserves  food  for  your  cattle.  You  know  that  the  air 
must  be  excluded  from  a  Mason  jar  else  the  contents  will 
spoil.  The  same  is  true  of  a  silo. 

When  a  silo  is  filled  with  green  fodder,  fermentation 
takes  place,  releasing  the  oxygen  and  generating  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  The  success  of  the  ensilage  process  depends 
upon  the  action  of  this  gas,  which  must  pass  through  the 
entire  mass  of  silage,  driving  off  all  air  from  within  as  it 
rises  to  the  top. 

If  the  walls  of  the  silo  are  not  absolutely  tight,  the  car- 
bon dioxide  escapes  through  the  nearest  outlet,  air  is  ad- 
mitted and  the  silage  spoils. 

THE  PACIFIC  SILO 

is  built  of  heavy  redwood  staves,  bound  together 
by  round  steel  hoops  that  insure  a  strong,  air- 
tight container.  Each  stave  is  milled  to  the  true 
circular  outline  of  silo. 

Twenty-five  years'  experience  goes  into  the  construction  of  the 
PACIFIC  Silo.  We  build  the  PACIFIC  of  redwood  because  that  is  the 
most  durable  lumber,  and  the  necessary  lengths  can  be  obtained  free 
from  knots  and  other  defects.  Besides,  redwood  contains  a  natural 
preservative,  which  resists  fire  and  decay,  making  it  the  ideal  material 
for  silos. 

The  PACIFIC  is  as  near  perfect  as  any  silo  ever  built.  It  is  de- 
signed to  stand  any  strain  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  It  will  not 
shrink,  warp,  or  leak,  and  once  erected  will  last  longer  tham  the 
average  lifetime.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

PACIFIC  TANK  AND  PIPE  CO. 


15  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  BIdg., 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete  information  regarding 
Pacific  Silos  and  water  tanks. 


Name  

Address 
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THE  KING  HAS  MADE  GOOD 

KING  PONTIAC  SEGIS  KORNDYKE,  the  senior  herd  sire  at  the 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  has  established  a  record  for  himself  as 
one  of  the  foremost  Holstein  sires  of  the  day.  He  is  a  wonderful 
individual  in  type  and  carries  royal  blood  in  his  veins.  He  is  a 
son  of  King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke,  by  King  Segis,  and  out  of  a 
30.54  lb.  daughter  of  Pietertje  Ilengerv  eld's  Count  DeKol.  Look 
at  his  calves  below.   Did  you  ever  see  a  finer  lot  ? 

31  A.  R.  0.  Daughters  Already 

That's  the  way  his  calves  develop.  They  are  proving  won- 
derful producers  as  they  freshen,  and  the  list  of  A.  R.  0.  daugh- 
ters is  increasing  rapidly.  King  has  been  mated  to  the  cream  of 
our  mammoth  herd  of  251  registered  cows,  which  includes  7  with 
records  over  30  lbs.  and  about  70  between  20  and  30  lbs.  These 
cows  have  made  not  only  State  and  Coast,  but  even  world  records, 
yet  their  daughters  by  King  are  outstripping  them. 

Get  His  Blood  in  Your  Herd 

This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  insure  your  success.  Get  a 
young  bull  by  King,  or  a  cow  bred  to  him.  It  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  sure  fortune.  Our  stock  is  moderately  priced,  and 
we  do  business  under  the  Golden  Rule.  Visit  cur  model  ranch 
and  inspect  the  stock,  or  write  your  wants.  We  can  get  you 
started  right. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM 


DTKECTORS: 
HERBEKT  FLKIflHHACKER,    W.  M.  TICHENOB, 
VI(  TOK  KHMER,  C.  F.  HUNT, 

J.  C.  MeKINSTKY. 


M.  H.  TI(  HENOR,  Pres. 
Palo  Alto,  CaL 


Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 


(Written  for  Pax-Jftr  Rural 

Herds  of  High-Class  Hogs. 

The  above  title  applies  all  right 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  herds 
of  Poland-Chinas  owned  by  W.  A. 
Young  of  Lodi  and  his  partners.  Mr. 
Young  furnishes  part  of  the  hogs  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  his  part- 
ners care  for  and  raise  them.  One 
can  hardly  go  in  any  direction  from 
Lodi  without  seeing  a  herd  of  Poland- 
Chinas  owned  in  part  at  least  by  W. 
A.  Young.  They  are  not  common  pigs 
either,  but  the  very  best  type  of  big- 
boned  Poland-Chinas,  with  lota  of  fin- 
ish and  the  easy-feeding  qualities 
which  enable  them  to  develop  quickly 
into  the  market  type  desired,  or  they 
may  be  continued  on  to  large-sized 
breeding  animals. 

Why  shouldn't  they  be  good  hogs? 
Mr.  Young  has  been  breeding  Poland- 
Chinas  for  years,  and  has  shown  in 
competition  with  the  best  breeders  of 
the  State,  winning  his  full  share  of 
the  ribbons.  One  old  sow,  Ora  Price, 
that  he  has  out  on  the  Barton  place, 
just  above  Clements,  has  farrowed  so 
many  prize-winners  that  he  calls  her 
the  "mother  of  champions."  To  show 
that  this  Ora  Price  blood  not  only  is 
popular  in  the  show  ring,  but  also 
sells  for  good  money,  Mr.  Young  sold 
to  J.  F.  Lehman  of  Lodi  a  half-interest 
of  this  noted  sow  for  $75  in  January, 
1918.  In  March  the  sow  farrowed  Iff 
pigs  and  raised  them  all.  By  the  end 
of  the  following  September  Mr.  Leh- 
man had  sold  pigs  and  won  money 
totalling  $610,  and  has  left  3  gilts, 
for  which  he  had  refused  $350,  and 
the  original  sow.  Not  bad,  even  in 
this  era  of  high  prices.  Langhorst 
Bros.,  of  Lodi,  also  have  some  of  the 
same  blood  and  are  having  just  as 
good  results  from  their  swine-breed- 
ing ventures. 

It  would  take  a  whole  issue  to  de- 
scribe the  good  ones  seen  on  the  dif- 
ferent places,  but  two  young  boars, 
Barton's  Big  Korver  and  Smooth 
Young  Korver,  will  be  found  in  the 
money  next  fall  if  nothing  happens  in 
the  meantime.  The  boar  Long  Big 
Bone  Jr.,  the  junior  champion  at  Sac- 
ramento, and  the  Iowa  boar,  Golden 
State  King,  are  doing  fine  service  in 
this  herd. 


Press  by  Tho».  F.  Mcronnell.) 

No  Anthrax  at  Pnrvine's. 

The  farm  owned  by  T.  B.  Purvine  & 
Sons,  8  miles  west  of  Petaluma  on  the 
Two  Rock  road,  has  been  called  an 
anthrax-infected  area,  as  they  have 
lost  some  sheep  at  intervals  with  dis- 
ease diagnosed  as  such  by  several  vet- 
erinarians. The  animals  have  been 
vaccinated  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  malady,  but  with  no  results,  as 
sheep  continue  to  die  occasionally  in 
the  same  way. 

Finally  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris,  a  veterina- 
rian who  has  only  been  in  Petaluma 
about  a  year,  was  called  and  per- 
formed an  autopsy,  which  showed  the 
disease  to  be  hemorrhagic  septicemia. 
In  order  to  be  positive,  the  findings 
at  the  autopsy  were  later  substanti- 
ated by  laboratory  diagnosis,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  disease  was  not 
anthrax,  but  the  much  less  dreaded 
hemorrhagic  septicemia,  and  the  ani- 
mals were  vaccinated  accordingly. 

The  Purvines,  father  and  son,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  employing  a 
veterinarian  who  went  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  as  they  have  a  most  ex- 
cellently stocked  farm  with  about  400 
sheep  and  40  Jersey  cows. 

Horan's  Great  Herd  Headers. 
Two  miles  east  of  Lockeford  on  the 
highway  is  situated  the  modern  Po- 
land-China breeding  establishment  of 
N.  K.  Horan — the  home  of  Big  Bone 
Bob,  Major  Hadley  Wonder,  and  fe- 
males galore  of  equal  note.  Most  of 
the  latter  are  of  I.  B.  A.  Wonder, 
Model  Giant,  and  Grand  Model  blood 
lines. 

Mr.  Horan  has  one  of  the  largest 
registered  Poland-China  breeding  es- 
tablishments in  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  has  personal  supervision  of  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  the  herd.  The 
brood  sows  are  a  grand  lot,  and,  mated 
to  such  noted  sires  as  the  above,  they 
are  bound  to  produce  prize-winners. 

Mr.  Horan  was  weighing  some  of 
his  yearling  gilts  the  morning  the 
writer  visited  the  ranch  and  they 
weighed  right  around  450  pounds, 
which  certainly  speaks  well  for  Mr. 
Horan's  ability  as  a  feeder.  Many 
people  used  to  think  that  a  hog 
weighing  this  amount  at  twice  the  age 
was  about  the  average.  ** 


It  Pays  to  Salt  Your  Hay 

When  Stacking  or  Baling 

Cattle  Eat  Up  Salty  Forage  Clean 


"An  ounce  of  salt  a  day  in  the 
rations  is  all  right  for  cows,"  says 
G.  L.  Stearns,  formerly  of  the  Vina 
Ranch.  This  is  probably  not  enough, 
so  there  ought  to  be  some  stock  salt 
in  the  yards  for  cows  to  eat  at 
pleasure.  Sometimes  in  feeding  cows 
for  official  test,  as  much  as  3  ounces 
per  day  is  mixed  in  the  feed.  This 
makes  the  cows  thirsty  and  they 
drink  more  water  and  produce  more 
milk.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  feeding  salt  in  the  rations, 
for  it  is  apt  to  give  them  the  scours 
and  is  also  likely  to  cloy  their  appe- 
tite so  that  they  will  not  eat  enough 
to  make  a  record  yield  of  milk. 

Two  crops  of  fodder  per  year, 
which  the  stock  eat  up  clean,  are 
grown  by  a  settler  on  the  Natomas 
Consolidated  project  in  Sacramento 
county.  He  grows  purebred  Duroc 
hogs  and  Shetland  ponies,  and  claims 
that  his  oat  hay  cut  early  in  May 
yields  3%  tons  per  acre.  Immedi- 
ately after  it  is  cut,  corn  is  planted; 
and  if  this  doesn't  mature  it  is  cut 
as  fodder  when  the  kernels  have 
dented.  The  ears  are  taken  off  and 
the  stalks  stacked  in  the  yard  with  a 
large  amount  of  salt,  which  induces 
the  stork  to  eat  it  more  completely 
than  otherwise.  His  neighbor,  Mr. 
Jensen,  salts  his  threshed  wheat 
straw,  which  the  cattle  eat  clean. 
Leading  dairymen  use  salted  alfalfa 
hay  the  year  round  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  amount  put  into  hay  in  stack- 


ing depends  on  the  amount  of  hay 
each  animal  is  expected  to  eat. 
Twenty  pounds  per  ton  in  general 
may  be  all  right  if  the  stock  has 
plenty  of  other  food.  But  a  cow 
which  has  nothing  but  hay  will  eat 
five  tons  per  year  if  she  weighs  1200 
pounds,  according  to  Mr.  Stearns.  At 
the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  ton,  this 
would  force  the  cow  to  eat  a  trifle 
over  4  ounces  per  day,  which  is  alto- 
gether too  much. 

When  it  seems  that  there  is  danger 
of  too  much  salt  in  the  feed,  a  sat- 
isfactory test  may  be  made  by  offer- 
ing salt  separately;  and  if  the  cow 
doesn't  eat  it,  less  of  the  salty  feed 
may  be  given  until  she  will. 


Cross-section  of  hay  stark  showing 
how  salt  should  be  applied  every  S 

feet 
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Konnias  Has  High-Class  Holsteins. 

One  of  the  herds  of  registered  Hol- 
steins that  is  producing  nicely  now 
and  gives  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture is  that  of  George  Kounias  at  Mo- 
desto. Mr.  Kounias  is  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  Duchess  of  Ormsby  line 
of  breeding,  and  many  individuals  in 
this  herd  are  closely  related  to 
Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby,  the  great 
1,500  pound  cow. 

The  senior  herd  sire,  King  Korn- 
dyke  Hengerveld  Ormsby  7th,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  grade  dairy  herd  until 
3  years  ago  when  Mr.  Kounias  discov- 
ered him,  and  being  impressed  with 
his  great  individuality,  constitution 
and  Holstein  type,  bought  him  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  regis- 
tered herd.  It  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Kou- 
nias to  get  as  many  daughters  from 
this  sire  as  possible,  there  already 
being  about  30  in  the  herd. 

There  is  one  female  that  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  than  passing  notice.  She 
is  the  senior  member  and  has  almost 
passed  her  usefulness,  but  is  still 
breeding.  This  cow  is  Dominitia  Bon- 
nie De  Kol  2nd,  16  years  old,  and 
never  has  been  dry  since  her  first 
freshening..  She  commences  to  show 
the  effects  of  old  age,  but  is  expected 
to  freshen  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  four  other  cows,  sisters  of  this 
old  cow,  that  have  proven  themselves 
worthy  relatives,  and  ably  assist  in 
the  makeup  of  this  excellent  herd. 

A  senior  two-year-old  heifer  that 
was  on  test  when  the  herd  was  visited, 
Kounias'  Novena  Hengerveld  Orms- 
by, has  the  greatest  system  of  milk 
veins  ever  seen  on  an  animal  of  this 
age;  many  good  cows  of  two  or  three 
times  her  age  not  being  her  equal. 
She  was  giving  a  most  excellent  ac- 
count of  herself  in  the  test  and  was  a 
superior  individual  in  other  ways. 

The  young  stock,  most  of  them 
sired  by  the  senior  herd  sire,  certainly 
are  a  very  promising  lot  and  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  herdsman's  care 
and  feeding.  Like  all  up-to-date 
stock  growers,  Mr.  Kounias  is  improv- 
ing his  place  by  the  addition  of  new 
barns  and  buildings,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  will  soon  be  most 
excellently  equipped. 

Levy's  Lambs. 
At  Calla  Grove  Farm,  Manteca,  both 
the  lambs  and  the  older  sheep  cer- 
tainly look  good.  They  are  of  the 
popular  Hampshire  breed,  noted  for 
excellent  mutton  form,  good  size, 
quick  developing  lambs,  and  a  nice, 
large  fleece  of  medium  wool.  Mr. 
Levy,  the  proprietor,  has  about  75 
registered  sheep  and  expects  to  in- 
crease the  flock  soon.  He  purchased 
some  of  his  stock  from  the  Univers- 
sity  Farm  at  Davis,  and  altogether  he 
has  a  most  excellent  start. 

Mr.  Levy  finds  that  sheep  are  prof- 
itable in  more  ways  than  those  of  sell- 
ing the  increase  and  the  wool,  for  they 
are  great  weed  scavengers,  although 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  all  of  the  fox- 
tail. The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
they  do  eat  more  of  such  deleterious 
growth  than  other  kinds  of  livestock. 

Sheep  on  the  small  farms  are  not 
as  popular  as  the  hog,  for  instance, 
but  it  is  possible  with  such  a  breed 
as  Levy's  Hampshires,  that  are  noted 
for  quick-growing  lambs,  to  keep  a 
few  on  most  ranches  where  they  will 
pick  up  a  great  deal  of  their  living, 
keep  irrigation  ditches  free  from 
weeds,  and  produce  lambs  that  weigh 
60  pounds  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
sell  for  a  high  price  in  the  markets. 

This  is,  of  course,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  grower  of  market  lambs, 
but  Mr.  Levy  grows  his  registered 
sheep  for  breeding  purposes  and  to 
supply  rams  for  the  small  flocks  that 
have  been  started  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  large  flocks  of  the 
ranges.  His  Hampshires  are  of  the 
massive  type,  with  backs  well  covered 
with  flesh,  and  with  beautifully  de- 
veloped hindquarters. 


An  outbreak  of  Hemorrhagic  septi- 
cemia in  Tehama  County  has  been  suc- 
cessfully controlled  by  the  farm  ad- 
visor and  the  extension  veterinari£tn 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
The  outbreak  occurred  in  a  herd  of 
800  head  and  75  had  already  died 
when  the  herd  was  vaccinated.  About 
400  head  were  given  a  second  dose 
and  235  a  third  dose.  After  vaccina- 
ting there  was  a  loss  of  only  eight 
Figs. 


Milkers  on  Strike 

MR.  DAIRYMAN: 

Does  this  threat  affect  you? 

You  insure  against  fire.  Why  not  insure  against  being  left  without  help? 
A  good  piece  of  machinery  never  strikes.  Install  a  milking  machine — we  can 
have  one  operating  for  you  within  a  week. 

BUY  NOW  AND  BE  INDEPENDENT. 


Milks  Better — In  Less  Time — At  Less  Cost 


You  will  require  less  help  and 
save  money  by  using  the  Uni- 
versal Natural  Milker. 

It  milks  in  nature's  way,  with 
a  gentle  suction  similar  to  the 
calf's  tongue. 

The  rubber  lined  teat  cup  will 
fit  any  size  teat. 


The  gentle  alternating  action 
of  the  pulsator  milks  two  teats 
at  a  time  allowing  other  two  to 
rest  and  refill. 

That  is  why  cows  do  better 
and  frequently  give  more  milk 
when  milked  with  the  Universal. 


One  double  unit  milks  18  to 
20  cows  per  hour. 

It  is  simple  in  operation,  safe, 
durable  and  easily  kept  Jean. 

A  Universal  will  "pay  its  way, 
every  day." 

See  our  nearest  dealer  or  write 
for  full  descriptive  catalogue. 


UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  1204  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CALIFORNIA,  ARIZONA  AND  NEVADA 
Some  good  territory  open  for  liTe  dealers. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  the  Berkshire 
breeder  of  Sacramento,  has  combined 
dairying  with  hog  raising  and  has 
started  a  herd  of  Holsteins. 

At  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto, 
the  senior  2-year-old,  Thelma  Hartog 
Sunland  De  Kol,  made  a  yearly  record 
of  930.03  pounds  butter  from  21,703.5 
pounds  milk. 

At  the  Cabana  dispersal  sale  of  Hol- 
steins, held  at  Elma  Center,  New  York, 
May  27  to  30,  226  head  averaged  $3,- 
337.  As  reported  last  week,  the  top 
was  the  bull,  Rag  Apple  the  Great, 
who  sold  for  $125,000. 

Edgemoore  Farm  at  Santee,  the 
Guernsey  breeding  establishment 
owned  by  W.  H.  Dupee,  has  made  100 
official  records  showing  an  average 
of  over  500  pounds  butterfat.  Seven 
cows  have  qualified  as  class  leaders. 

Dean  Fayne  Segis,  herd  sire  of  Dean 
Beeman,  Shady  Glen  Ranch,  Wood- 
land, is  one  of  the  best-bred  young 
Holstein  bulls  in  California.  The  rec- 
ords of  his  sixteen  nearest  dams  aver- 
age 29.56  pounds  for  seven  days.  The 
cows  in  this  herd  are  noted  for  their 
persistent  milking  characteristics. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Innisfail 
Farm,  Suisun,  report  the  sale  of  a 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull  calf  by  Imp. 
Kelmscott  Viscount  19th,  out  of  Rose 
Fairfield  2nd,  to  John  Whobrey,  Myr- 
tle Point,  Ore.;  the  cow,  Bessie  Rose, 
to  Kirtland  Farms,  Central  Point, 
Ore.;  and  a  bull  calf  to  A.  Hilborn, 
Suisun. 

The  California  Dairy  Council  has 
signed  up  99  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy- 
mem  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Humboldt  county  dairy- 
mem  will  join  in  a  body.  Secretary 
Greene  says  that  California  dairymen 
seem  quick  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  educational 
work  that  this  Council  is  doing. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  dairymen  at 
Crescent  City,  the  Del  Norte  County 
Dairy  Association  was  formed  with 
Raleigh  Scott  of  Smith  River,  presi- 
dent, and  Clarence  Westbrook  of 
Smith  River,  secretary.  A  farm  bu- 
reau was  organized  at  the  same  time 
and  one  of  the  first  problems  taken  up 
will  be  the  co-operative  purchasing  of 
mill  feeds. 

F.  H.  Scribner,  who  went  back  East 
to  buy  dairy  cattle  for  Riverside  coun- 
ty breeders,  has  purchased  33  very 
fine  Jersey  heifers  from  the  herd  of 
J.  0.  Terrell  &  Sons  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  J.  E.  Wherrell,  the  Jersey 
breeder  of  Riverside,  accompanied  Mr. 
Scribner  on  his  trip  and  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  Jersey  enthusiasm 
started  up  in  Riverside  county. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Jersey  Bulle- 
tin illustrated  a  milker's  mask  invent- 
ed by  F.  W.  Elleby  of  Modesto,  de- 
signed to  protect  milkers  from  the 
swishing  of  cows'  tails.  It  is  very 
much  after  the  order  of  a  baseball 
mask,  only  the  mesh  is  much  finer. 
With  this  mask  there  is  no  need  to 
tie  the  tail  or  hold  it,  and  conse- 
quently a  nervous  cow  will  produce 
better. 

W.  T.  Birch  of  Palmdale  has  a 
Guernsey-Jersey  cow  that  comes 
pretty  near  holding  the  record  for 
persistency.  She  calved  three  years 
ago  and  gave  2%  gallons  of  milk.  She 
has  not  freshened  again  since  then 
and  is  still  giving  the  same  quantity. 
She  didn't  start  out  very  heavily,  but 
who  else  has  a  cow  that  is  producing 
2%  gallons  after  three  years  of  con- 
tinuous milking? 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto, 
is  doing  a  mammoth  business  in  the 
sale  of  Holstein  bulls  for  herd  headers. 
Recent  sales  have  been  made  to:  10.  A. 
Call,  Fort  Ross;  Capital  Dairy,  Sac- 
ramento; James  Gibson,  Modesto;  W. 
E.  Clifford,  Modesto;  Mrs.  Helen 
Decker,  Modesto;  S.  J.  Silva,  Oakland; 
J.  M.  Gomez,  Ceres;  H.  J.  Kimmell, 
Modesto;  S.  L.  Harscom,  Modesto; 
Nickerson  &  Ames,  Modesto;  L.  R. 
Green,  Modesto;  W.  H.  Dixon,  Hugh- 
son;  W.  R.  Cook,  Hayward;  W.  K. 
Adams,  Modesto;  G.  T.  Duncan,  Mo- 


desto; Henry  Robin,  San  Jose;  L.  C. 
Pingree,  Modesto;  A.  Moracci,  Modes- 
to; W.  L  .Denison,  Modesto. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Eugene  H.  Grubb  has  just  returned 
from  Colorado,  where  he  purchased  42 
Shorthorn  cattle  for  Butte  City  Ranch, 
Butte  City. 

"It  is  now  too  late  to  send  any  but 
very  good  cattle  to  the  Pacific  Coast," 
is  the  way  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Shorthorn  World  in  May  starts  out 
Them's  our  sentiments,  too. 

T.  T.  Miller  of  Hollister  has  sold  to 
the  Pacheco  Cattle  Company  of  Hol- 
lister, the  Roan  Shorthorn  bull,  Dal- 
meney's  Count,  by  Count  Glory,  former 
herd  sire  at  Carruthers  Farm,  Live 
Oak.  This  bull  was  bred  by  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers. 

The  coming  sale  of  Shorthorns  on 
October  16  next  by  Roselawn  Farm, 
Woodland,  is  already  attracting  the 
attention  of  Shorthorn  breeders 
throughout  the  West.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  45  head  in  the  sale  including 
such  good  ones  as  the  bull,  Crescent 
Dale,  and  a  straight  Scotch  heifer  by 
Sultan  Mayflower,  a  grand  champion 
cow,  and  many  others  of  supreme 
merit. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Thos.  Shattuck  of  Hastings,  Nebras- 
ka, has  been  secured  by  Sec.  Chas.  W. 
Paine  to  judge  Poland-China  at  the 
California  State  Fair. 

The  American  Hog  Company  of  San 
Francisco  recently  sold  20  Poland- 
China  sows  and  2  boars  to  the  Gulf 
Steamship  Company  of  Gilroy. 

H.  P.  Eakle,  the  Durpc  breeder  of 
Woodland,  recently  sold  a  boar,  a  tried 
sow,  and  6  gilts  to  W.  H.  Eakle  of  Wil- 
liams; also  a  gilt  to  W.  H.  Rehmke, 
Woodland. 

H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa,  reports  con- 
tinued good  results  from  Rural  Press 
advertising  and  finds  a  ready  market 
for  his  high-class  Durocs,  mostly  sired 
by  his  herd  boar,  H.  I.  Royal  Col. 

A.  L.  Tubbs  Company,  Calistoga,  the 
leaders  in  the  breeding  of  Yorkshire 
hogs,  report  excellent  results  from 
Pacific  Rural  Press  advertising.  The 
orders  are  coming  in  faster  than  they 
can  raise  hogs  to  fill  them. 

The  date  for  the  first  consignment 
sale  of  the  Tulare  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association,  has  been 
changed  from  October  9  to  29,  so  as 
not  to  conflict  with  the  livestock  show 
to  be  held  at  Tulare  October  6-11. 

W.  T.  Hollingshead  &  Sons,  Duroc 
breeders  of  Orland,  have  raised  76 
pigs  this  spring  from  9  sows,  which  is 
a  mighty  good  average  considering 
that  5  of  the  sows  were  gilts  with 
their  first  litters.  The  pigs  are  a  fine, 
thrifty  lot. 

The  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a  con- 
signment sale  July  16,  which  will  be 
the  first  event  in  the  new  $10,000  pa- 
vilion. Sixty  animals,  representing 
the  best  of  the  breed  to  be  found  in 
the  county,  will  be  offered. 

W.  P.  Harkey  of  Gridley,  who  is  de- 
veloping a  fine  herd  of  Durocs,  re- 
ports business  good  and  the  demand 
for  sows  heavy.  He  has  recently  sold 
2  sows  and  a  service  board  to  Fruit- 
land  Ranch  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  gilt  to  Floyd  Onyett, 
Palermo. 

Fred  Gatewood  of  Fresno  writes 
that  the  classification  in  the  swine  de- 
partment of  the  Fresno  Fair,  which 
will  be  held  from  September  30  to 
October  4,  will  be  more  extensive  than 
last  year,  with  classes  about  the  same 
as  at  the  State  Fair.  The  Poland- 
Chinas  and  Durocs  will  have  district 
futurities. 

R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son  of  Imperial 
Stock  Farm,  Morgan  Hill,  have  four 
gilts  by  Winona  Champion  13th  and 
out  of  Forest  Grove  Laurel  14th,  that 
will  surely  be  within  the  money  at  the 
fairs  this  fall.  Those  who  say  that 
Berkshires  do  not  have  enough 
stretch  ought  to  see  these  gilts.  They 
certainly  are  pippins. 


Francis  T.  Underhill,  owner  of  Or- 
tega-Underhill  Rancho  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, will  hold  on  August  6th  the  first 
large  public  sale  of  Hampshire  hogs 
ever  staged  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Mr. 
Underhill  spent  over  $25,000  in  estab- 
lishing his  herd  and  is  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  an  offering  that  will 
show  people  the  real  value  of  Hamp- 
shire hogs. 

Geo.  L.  Horine,  the  Duroc  breeder 
of  Winton.  recently  bought  a  bred  gilt 
from  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Modesto,  that 
looks  like  the  real  goods.  She  is  a 
Gold  Model  gilt  out  of  the  700-pound 
sow.  Our  Wonder,  and  her  sire,  Way's 
Model  King,  is  by  the  Mumford  boar, 
Brookwater  Gold  Stamp  4th.  She  is 
bred  for  June  farrow  to  a  yearling 
son  of  Crimson  Monarch  2nd. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno  breeders 
of  big-type  Poland-Chinas,  have  an 
exceptional  prospect  in  a  September 
boar  by  King  Big  Bone,  out  of  a  Mis- 
souri Blue  Valley  sow.  E.  E.  Mar- 
lowe &  Son  of  Wellsville,  Mo.,  thought 
so  well  of  this  boar  that  they  were 
willing  to  ship  him  out  on  approval. 


He  will  stay  here  for  keeps  and  will 
be  shown  at  the  big  fairs  this  fall. 

Sheep. 

E.  B.  Holt  of  Heber  got  450  lambs 
from  327  ewes  during  the  last  lambing 
season. 

C.  O.  Councilman,  Winters,  says  that 
shearers  are  receiving  12%  cents  per 
head,  and  herders  are  getting  $75  per 
month  and  board. 


PROFITABLE  POL AMI  <  m  s  \> 

We  oHer  at  private  sale  40  splendid  young 
sows.  10  choice  bred  gilts  and  6  carefully 
chosen  boars.  They  are  repreeentatiTe  selec- 
tions from  the  herds  of  leading;  California 
breeders,  including  M.  Bassett.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing. W.  A.  Young  and  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  and 
such  Eastern  breeders  as  Henry  Feeenmoyrr 
and  T.  F.  Walker.  They  carry  the  blood  of 
such  noted  sires  as  President,  J.  O.  Orange 
L  B  A.  Wonder  and  Chieftain 

These  registered  hogs  are  sold  for  no 
fault.  We  are  simply  discontinuing  this  breed, 
and  offer  what  we  bought  for  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  West.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  at  once. 

AMERICAN  HOG  COMPANY 

022  Crocker  Bldg..  Saa  Francisco 


FREE 

$3,000  Book 

of 

Barn  Plans 


Going  to  build  or  re- 
model a  barn?  Then 
send  for  this  book.  112 
pages  of  the  most  prac- 
tical barn  plans  ever 
published.  Treats  every 
phase  of  modern  bam 
construction.  Cost  over 
$3,000  to  compile.  Yours 
free — for  the  asking. 

AND  WE  WILL,  ALSO 
SEND  YOU  THE  COM- 
PLETE LOUDEN  CAT- 
ALOG of  modern  "sani- 
tary barn  equipment. 
Send  for  these  two  valu- 
able books  today. 


LOUDEN 
BALANCE  GRAPPLE 
HAY  FORK 

Lifts  an  enormous  load.  Binds  it  tight.  Drops 
It  clean.  Spreads  it  well  in  the  mow.  Leaves 
no  titterings  to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitchfork. 
Three  or  four  fork-fulls  clear  the  rack.  PER- 
FECTLY BALANCED,  slender  but  strong,  will 
not  bend  or  break.    A  money-saver  in  haying 


time. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


its  Frrmont  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dept.  A 
429  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


LIVE  OAK*  CALIFORNIA 

Second  annual  SHORTHORN  sale  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  at 
Sacramento,  at  which  time  and  place  45  head  of  bulls  and 
females  of  rare  breeding,  will  be  offered. 


ORMONDUE  SHORTHORNS 

All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         i~|T>  YY/'A'Vri  A  T  L?  flA         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
DLROC-JERSEY  SWINE        VylViTl  V^l^l  UALjE*  \j\J.  B.  D.  No.  1 

BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  OaL 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  HAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


June  14,  1919 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


911 


The  eighth  annual  Rodeo  will  be 
held  at  Salinas  June  25-29,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  customary  Wild  West 
stunts,  Ed  Bordieu,  a  Monterey  coun- 
ty cattleman,  will  lassoo  a  full-grown 
mountain  lion  in  the  arena.  The  larg- 
est fleet  of  aeroplanes  that  Mather 
Field  can  muster  will  make  the  trip 
from  Sacramento  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  Rodeo.  There  will  be  a 
thrilling  program  of  sky  stunts.  


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Bate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue 
SWINE. 
Berkshire*.  

CA8TLKVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring:  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Boockwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLEVTEW  RANCH,  SANTA  BOSA. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONET-MAKING  BEBKSHIBES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


GRAPE  WILD  FABM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR — $100  the  trio. 
Two  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  201st,  780-pound,  $1100  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
winner at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento.Oregon, 
and  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
sired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
from  Symboleer  Belle,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
lines.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised,  big, 
long,  typey,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales,  23 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAB  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Sat:s- 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill.  California. 


BIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
Weanlings  and  gilts.  They'U  surely  please 
you  E.  H.  Whiting,  Route  2,  Box  631. 
Ukiah  Cal. 


BKKKSlllRKS — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.,  Sacramento,  Cal 


CARUTHERS 
Cholera  immune. 


FARMS  BI 

Live  Oak.  California. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D 
Hume   Dos  Palos.  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willi ts. 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  com  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder,  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow.  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn. 
R.  F   D   1.  Tulare. 


EL  PKOFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  utilities 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwiek,  Santa  Barbara.  California. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  California. 


MAKE  BIO  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Escondido.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  wiU  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
boar«     Hale  I    Marsh.  Modesto.  California 


ELDKRsl.Y  FARM— We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
at  attrs.  tive  pricae,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-Ib.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak.  Call  form 


HORAN'S  POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock. 
Bred  and  open  gilts.  Big-bone  Bob  and  Won- 
der blood  lines.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


IIORINE'S  DUROC-JERSEY8 —  Everything 
sold  out  but  weaned  pigs  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Calif.  

BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY~~ GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
loppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  4  Son, 
Route  E.  Box  126,  Fresno. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  b> 
Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
•hampion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E 
Pay    Tipton.  California. 


RIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars:  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney. 
Route  G.  Fresno,  California. 


FALL  BOARS  by  a  son  of  Caldwell  Big  Bob 
*t  bargain  prices.  Also  booking  orders  for 
<pring  pigs.  Forest  View  Ranch.  J.  H.  Cook, 
♦aradise.  Cal. 


WAl'KEEN    HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Bie 

type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
Oalifornia     Les  McCraoken.  Prop..  Ripon,  Cal 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
ihe  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck 
Vlton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
ind  big  boned  Polaad-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
nan  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 


REGISTERED   POLAND-CHINA  8WINE— 

i*rizc  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M 

Hassett,  Hanford.  California  

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39.  Watsonville. 

rjnjif 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew 
iitt,  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare 

POLAND-CHINAS— A  few  young  service 
•oar"  for  sale     R    F    Guerin.  Visalia  Calif 


RKAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas,  W.  J    Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  for 
sale    F    S    Mrero    Riv*»**r!nlp  PaVfrim'a 


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale 
H    E    McMahan.   Lemoore.  California. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F   Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


RILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  faU  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  Will  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Calif 


DANDY    REGISTERED   CHESTER  WHITE 

weanlings.  Reasonable  prices.  K.  Wellman, 
Los  Altos.  Cal. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


WEANLINGS  sired  by  Trailblazer.  son  of 
Pathfinder,    Derryfield    Col.    and  Derryfleld 

Wonder  Boy  King's  Col.   boars,  ex  Burke's 

Good  Enuff,  Golden  Model,  and  Model  Col. 
sows.  Bred  Gilts.  Service  Boars.  Derryfield 
Farm.  Capital  National  Bank  Building,  Sac- 
ramento 


DUROC-JERSEY8  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Broekman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


SWEETWATER  DCROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K 
Walker. 


BIG  TYPE  DCROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stork  Farm    Davis  California 


REGISTERED  DCROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings. Both  sexes — extra  fine  prize-winning 
stock.  Pearl  Hoagland,  Route  A,  Box  286, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


DCROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Beet 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

DCROC  JERSEYS— Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 


HEAVY-BONED  DCROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California. 


REGISTERED  DCROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California. 


Hampshlres. 


HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger.  Prop..  Gardena.  Cal. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus.  California. 


Miscellaneous. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Calif. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS — Large  type.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  P  O.  Box  37,  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Bine  a 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Guernseys. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms,  Santee,  California. 


TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS,  one 

yearling  heifer,  one  bull  eight  months  old,  two 
buU  calves.  De  Laval  Separator.  H.  W.  Moer- 
geli,  Rte.  D,  B  240B.  Fresno.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FABM,  Palo  Alto— 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
unces  reasonable 


Ayrshlres. 


ELKHORN  FARM  A  YRSHIRES —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
i40  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  YRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco  California 


REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES — Ready  for 
service.     Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La  Honda. 

NOBABEL~ FABM~ AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

  Jerseys. 

THE  KEEP  ON  herd  of  registered  Jerseys 
has  a  few  extra  good  males  and  females  to 
offer  at  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Dr.  H.  W.  Hand,  Orland.  Calif. 

SI  NHHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuherculii 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merred  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  foi 
ale..    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 


Holstelns. 


A   PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  frep  from  tuherculosiB  All  sales  sub 
iect  to  sixty  days'  reteet.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Snlrtene  Valdpsa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toy  on  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Calif. 


FOB  SALE — Ten  high-grade  young  Holstein 
milch  cows  and  registered  Holstein  bull  Copa 
de  Ora.  Lord  Wayne,  Tuebie  De  Kol.  Bought 
from  the  Welch  herd.  Joseph  Darling,  Rte.  J. 
Box  348.  Fresno.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FABM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  ana 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm    Modesto.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  California. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS— 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


nithti.iifc.KS   or    Kfc.i>is'l'Ultfe.l>  HOLsTEI> 

cattle  and   Berkshire     pigs.       Whittier  Stat' 

School.  Whittier.  California.  

CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M  Holdridge,  Rt.  A 
Rox  437.  San  Jose.  California. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF.— 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
•  rrodncera 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm.  Nicolaus.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  foi 
iroduetion      Leeman  and  Kilrore    Ripon.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morm 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood 
land.  California. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 


GOTSHALL  St  MARGRUDER — Breeders  ol 
registered  Holstein-Friesiar-    Ripon.  Calif. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females      Millhrae  Dairy    Killbrae  California 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  ,Q.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California 

R^niST^wFr*  frof  QvPTva  r*"-Ae 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  salf 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  o. 
Lompoc.  Calif.  John  Troup.  Supt. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD? 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SRORTnORX 

BULLS — Heavy-boned,    thick-meated.  Scotch 

and  Scotch-topped  breeding  Ormondale  Co 
Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, hulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS— ^Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  bead  the 
herd.    On  highway. 


TnE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Props.,  WeUs,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  foi 
sale  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable..    Fair  O 


Feed  Cutter 


Don't  waste  15%  to  20%  of 
your  hay  this  year.  Chop  H 
with  an  Acme  Cutter.  Chopped 
Feed  is  all  eaten. 

The  durable  steel  frame 
Acme  will  more  than  return 
its  cost  the  first  season  you 
use  it  on  feed  cutting  alone, 
besides  placing  at  your  dis- 
posal a  superior  silo  filler  and 
alfalfa  meal  machine. 

A  Size  for  Every  Dairy 

Catalog  upon  Request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co., 


61  Beale  St. 


San  Franeisco 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns   Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  ef  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.    Milton.  California. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch,  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co..  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farma  Live 
Oak,  California. 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley.  

SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 

PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILXJET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  OrchardSjGlmn^^alif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaltuna,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Pet  aroma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley.  Dixon,  Calif.  

ANGORA  GOATS  —  PERSIAN  SHEEP — 
Bucks  from  $25  to  $50  each.  Only  fine  stock 
for  sale.  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.,  San  Jose. 
Calif.  

500  GOOD  TWO  AND  THREE- YBAB-OLD 
breeding  ewes  for  sale,  in  good  order.  Write 
James  J.  Connell,  399  North  3rd  St.,  San  Jose. 
Phone  3763.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

ONE  TWO-YEAR  SHROPSHIRE  BUCK  for 
sale.  C.  J.  L  Stonebraker,  Route  A,  Chico. 
Cali  forma.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  BAMON  CALIF.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAirPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ol 

Rambouillets    Hanford.,  California.  

~~ CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  BANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.    Shorthorns;    Shropshires;  Berkshires: 
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Will  Dairymen  Stand  for  This? 


History  Making  Shorthorns 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  10,  1919 
FROM  CARRUTHERS  FARMS,  LIVE  OAK,  CAL. 


LADY  x<*  IN 

RUBERTA  THIS  SALE 


45--Scotch  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls--45 

In  this  sale  Mr.  W.  M.  Carruthers  will  offer  a  herd  of  registered 
Shorthorns  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  offerings  here- 
tofore made  by  any  American  breeder,  and  will  set  a  decidedly  higher 
standard  for  Shorthorn  quality  in  Pacific  Coast  sales. 
Included  in  the  sale  will  be  the  entire  Carruthers  Farms  show  herd, 
and  the  breeding  is  fully  equal  to  the  splendid  type  of  the  entries.  An 
unexcelled  opportunity  for  established  breeders  to  strengthen  their 
herds  and  for  those  about  to  establish  breeding  herds  to  secure  foun- 
dation animals  of  the  right  sort. 

A  feature  of  the  sale  will  be  the  great  young 
Sire  Ballwood  Villager,  admittedly  one  of  the 
best  of  the   younger   sires   of  the  breed. 

Everything  tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  to  be  breeders. 
Catalog  free  on  request. 

NOTE — Most  of  the  cattle  are  now  on  the  sale  grounds  and  visitors  are 
cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  them  before  sale  day. 

AUCTIONEERS :  H  V\  V( .  E  ■  E  \  T : 

KEPPERT  &  MILNE    California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

C.  I .  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  CaL 


Lendorris  Ranch 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Lararntt   Herd   In    the  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
9W1NELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


Poland -Chinas 

PUT  PROFIT  IN  FARMING 

Our  herd  is  the  result  of  careful  select- 
ing and  constructive  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size,  bone,  easy-feeding  qualities, 
prolificacy — everything-  you  want  for  a 
profit-making*  hog. 

GREAT  BATTERY  OP  BOARS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the  great 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob,  who  is  ah  that  his 
name  and  breeding  imply;  also  the  sensa- 
tional young  boar.  LENDORRIS  LIBER- 
TY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond,  for 
whom  S10.000  was  refused.  He  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  Coast's  greatest 
sires.  This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  in- 
sure your  Buccess. 

W.  L.  II A  AG  &  SON 
Hanford,  Calif. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUROCS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King  breeding.  Weaned  pigs  and 
bred  gilts  and  one  service  boar  for  sale. 
Write  and  get  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son 

Bt.  1,  Box  330,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of 
June  2  is  an  article  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
dairyman  in  California,  as  it  strikes 
right  at  the  heart  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

The  article  is  headed  in  large  let- 
ters, "Save  36  Cents  by  Margarine." 
A  sub-heading  states  that  oleomar- 
garine cannot  be  detected  from  butter 
when  properly  colored  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  cows'  product,  and  that 
economy  recommends  the  use  of  this 
substitute. 

The  article,  which  occupies  more 
than  half  a  column,  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  praise  for  oleomargarine 
and  untruth  about  butter.  It  states 
that  butter  is  now  selling  for  71  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  best  margarine 
is  selling  for  35  cents,  and  consumers 
are  advised  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
butter  and  spend  for  some  other  food 
the  36  cents  thereby  saved.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  article  the  statement 
is  made  that  people  do  not  eat  butter 
for  its  food  value,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  Californians  purchase  butter  be- 
cause they  hate  to  think  that  they 
have  to  count  their  pennies  and  not 
because  butter  is  a  highly  important 
part  of  the  diet. 

The  reason  for  this  article  is  found 
on  the  same  page  in  the  form  of  a 
large  and  attractive  advertisement  for 
"Nucoa — the  Original  Nut  Butter." 
One  line  in  the  advertisement  reads, 
"Nucoa  displaces  cows'  butter  and 
does  it  without  a  single  apology.  We 
compete   with   creamery   butter  on 


TICHEJTOR   BUYS  GREAT 
HOLS  I  KI  N  S. 


When  M.  H.  Tichenor  of  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto,  jumped  on  the 
train  for  the  East  he  said  that  he 
would  bring  back  the  best  bull  in  the 
United  States — not  necessarily  the 
highest-priced  one,  but  the  best  one, 
to  use  on  the  daughters  of  his  senior 
herd  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke.  He  found  just  what  he  wanted 
at  the  Cabana  sale,  and  gave  up  |4,300 
for  the  young  bull  Pioneer  Pride,  by 
Findern  Pride  Johanna  Korndyke,  a 
son  of  Findern  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  the 
former  one-year  record  cow  that  made 
36  pounds  of  butter  8  months  after 
calving.  The  dam  of  the  new  Tiche- 
nor bull  is  Pioneer  Bessie,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  41.20  lbs.  butter  from  715  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days.  She  was  handled  by 
Chas.  Cole,  who  bought  her  in  the  sale 
for  $7,200  and  will  continue  her  on 
yearly  test. 

Believing  in  scientific  line-breeding, 
Mr.  Tichenor  secured  four  sisters  of 
Pioneer  Bessie  at  private  sale.  He 
also  bought  at  the  Cabana  sale  two 
daughters  of  Rag  Apple  the  Great, 
who  sold  for  $125,006,  and  a  32-lb.  4- 
year-old  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs  in  calf  to  Rag  Apple  the  Great; 
also  the  young  bull  King  Oatka  Rag 
Apple,  by  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th, 
out  of  a  30-lb.  4-year-old. 

Mr.  Tichenor  secured  30  head  in  all, 
and  with  the  stock  he  is  bringing  two 
men  who  have  been  trained  for  test 
work  at  Cabana's  under  Chas.  Cole, 
who  has  given  world  records  to  many 
cows. 


MORRIS    BULL    BRINGS  RECORD 
PRICK. 


California  has  increased  the  promi- 
nence of  her  position  on  the  livestock 
map,  this  time  by  the  sale  of  the  bull 
Sir  Aaggie  Mead  DeKol  for  $11,000.  He 
was  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  I 
Woodland,  and  was  consigned  to  the 
Moyer  National  Holstein  sale,  held  at 
Philadelphia  last  week.  By  this  sale 
he  becomes  the  highest-priced  animal 
ever  sold  at  auction  by  a  California 
breeder.  In  the  hands  of  his  new 
owners,  Jorn  Arfman  and  Carl  Amos, 
he  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  and  to 
spread  the  fame  of  California  as  a 
breeding  State.  He  is  considered  the 
richest-bred  long-distance  bull  in  the 
world,  his  seven  nearest  dams  aver- 
aging over  1,100  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year. 

The  champion  51-pound  cow,  Rollo 
Mercena  DeKol,  sold  for  $26,000.  A 
granddaughter  of  Tilly  Alcartra 
brought  $2,150. 


quality  lines  and  save  you  a  lot  of 
money." 

Now  what  do  dairymen  think  of 
this?  Do  they  propose  to  drift  along 
and  allow  the  public  mind  to  be  filled 
with  a  lot  of  inaccurate  knowledge, 
and  to  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  along  without  butter 
and  other  milk  products?  It  has  been 
conclusively  proved  that  dairy  prod- 
ucts contain  a  vital  element  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  children 
and  the  proper  maintenance  of  adults. 
But  how  will  the  public  know  this  un- 
less it  is  brought  to  their  attention 
through  similar  advertising?  Are  not 
this  advertisement  and  the  article  ac- 
companying it  the  very  strongest 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  pub- 
licity organization  that  will  tell  the 
public  the  truth  about  dairy  products 
and  go  just  as  far  in  recommending 
these  products  as  the  manufacturers 
of  substitutes  are  going  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  their  products? 

Two  years  ago  less  than  250,000 
pounds  of  oleomargarine  were  sold 
annually  in  this  State,  but  today  the 
sales  amount  to  over  18,000,000  pounds 
per  year  and  are  increasing  steadily. 
No  single  dairymen  or  manufacturer, 
or  no  small  combination,  can  cope 
with  the  situation.  The  work  must  be 
done  on  a  big  scale  and  it  must  be 
done  at  once  if  the  industry  is  to  be 
properly  protected.  It  is  for  this  very 
purpose  that  the  California  Dairy 
Council  has  been  formed  and  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  dairyman 
and  manufacturer  in  the  State. 


SAM  A  ROSA  BERKSHIRE  SALE. 


The  success  of  the  Berkshire  Pro- 
motion Sale  at  Santa  Rosa,  June  7. 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  average  of 
$41.75  on  the  29  head  offered.  It  is 
the  object  of  these  sales  to  start  new 
breeders  in  the  localities  where  the 
sales  are  held.  President  A  B.  Hum- 
phreys stated  that  so  far  an  average 
of  six  new  breeders  had  been  made  at 
each  sale,  and  he  expressed  himself 
as  well  satisfied  with  the  results,  even 
though  the  stock  sold  greatly  under 
its  real  worth. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor  managed  the 
Santa  Rosa  sale  in  a  very  able  man- 
ner, and  it  was  cried  by  Col.  Ord.  L. 
Leachman.  In  the  ladies'  judging  con- 
test a  sow  pig  was  one  by  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Throckmorton  of  Sebastopol,  and  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Gass  of  Santa  Rosa  won  a  pig 
raffled  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Both  pigs  were 
donated  by  Mr.  O'Connor. 


Selling  cream  from  the  farm  carries 
away  practically  no  fertility.  Farm 
separation  carries  the  skimmilk  di- 
rectly back  to  the  livestock,  and 
through  them  directly  back  to  the 
soil,  increases  the  soil  fertility  and 
multiplies  the  salable  products  taken 
from  the  soil. 


Make  the  sheep  tame  by  kindness. 
They  will  do  better  for  it.  Keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  anything  wrong; 
find  the  cause  and  right  it  at  once. 
Make  it  a  point  to  count  the  sheep 
every  day,  and  above  all  don't  feed 
the  sheep  on  the  ground;  have  good 
troughs. 


Western  Dnroc  Men!  Attention! 


F.  F.  DEVORE  says  that  the  Duroc  could 
have  no  greater  field  in  which  to  develop 
than  the  Pacific  Coast  Btates. 

It  is  the  DUROC  JERSEY  that  will  put 
the  pure-bred  swine  industry  to  the  front. 
It  la  up  to  the  Duroc  raiser  to  put  the 
Duroc  to  the  front.  It  is  up  to  THE 
DCROC  BULLETIN,  and  this  paper  stands 
ready  to  help  the  Duroc  man  "over  the 
top."  Write  for  FREE  copy  containing 
DeVore's  article.  "DUROCS  OF  THE 
GREAT  WEST." 

SEND  $1  FOR  1  YEAR. 

THE  DUROC  BULLETIN 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


DUUOC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Ran.  ho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  Sing.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Bex  177,  Ijtnraater,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC -JERSE YS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now.  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

route  4.  box  7S6       THE  GARDINER  RANCH,     Sacramento,  cal. 


Chester  White  Boars 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Fall  boars  ready  for  service,  and  sure  to  put  money- 
making  qualities  into  your  herd.  Sired  by  the  91.000  Highlander  and  the  pick  of  the 
season's  crop.    Prices  reasonable. 


OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


LAKEl'ORT,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  1.01  Balboa  Bldg. 


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

We  have  for  sale  only  a  few  yearling  sows  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall 
litters,  bred  fall  gilts,  two  yearling  boars  and  weanling  pigs  from 

PRIZE  WINNING  SOWS 

F.  M.  JOHNSON,  Napa,  Calif. 


GREENWOOD  DUROCS 

OUR  sows  are  a"  carefully  selected  individuals  of  greatest  merit  and 
choicest  breeding.    At  the  head  of  our  herd  is  one  of  the  very 
best  boars  in  California,  a  genuine  big  type  sire.    Every  sale  guaranteed 
to  make  a  satisfied  customer. 

H.  C  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  CaL,  R.  F.  1. 
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No  Belts-No  Suspenders 

LEE  UNION-ALLS  are  all  in  one 
piece — so  easy  and  comfortable  you'll 
be  glad  you  own  a  suit  every  time 
you  put  it  on.  Remember,  too,  that 
LEE  UNION-ALLS  cover  your 
body  from  head  to  foot,  protecting 
your  skin  from  dirt,  grime  and  chaff. 

Superior  quality  features  make  LEE  UNION- 
ALLS  the  most  economical  work  garments 
manufactured.  All  seams  are  triple-stitched, 
all  strain  points  are  reinforced;  buttons  are 
rivited  to  the  cloth ;  button  holes  are  rip  and 
ravel  proof.  Many  other  features  insuring 
long  *  satisfactory  wear.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  LEE  UNION-ALLS,  write  for 
further  information  and  tell  us  his  name. 


The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Trentoa,  N.  J. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  ky  R.  H.  Written. 


VITAL  ELEMENTS  IN  FEEDS. 


Read  this  article  carefully,  for  it 
tells  of  the  most  important  discovery 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  feeding  of  poultry.  For 
years  we  have  been  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  if  we  knew  the 
protein  content  of  different  feeds,  to- 
gether with  their  energy  value  and 
digestibility,  we  could  plan  an  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  diet  for  our 
fowls.  But  now  comes  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  who  upsets  this  theory  just  as 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  upset  theories  re- 
garding the  feeding  of  the  human  race. 

You  know  Dr.  McCollum  found,  af- 
ter 10  years  of  experimenting,  that 
there  are  certain  unknown  properties 
about  some  feeds  which  give  them  the 
power  to  make  the  young  grow  and 
develop  normally,  and  which  provide 
a  proper  maintenance  ration  for 
adnlts.  His  experiments  were  first 
carried  on  with  animals,  and  later 
with  humans.  Prof.  Lewis  has  con- 
ducted similar  experiments  with 
poultry,  and  with  the  same  results. 

These  unknown  properties  are 
called  vitamines,  and  they  are  found 
in  milk,  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  in 
the  green,  leafy  parts  of  plants.  They 
have  been  termed  protective  feeds,  be- 
cause they  make  good  whatever  defi- 
ciencies exist  in  rations  composed  or 
grains  and  roots,  with  or  without 
meat  Withhold  the  feeds  containing 
these  elements  and  growth  stops.  The 
animal  becomes  languid,  disease  often 
sets  in,  and  after  a  time  death  occurs. 
If  these  protective  feeds  are  given 
again  a  few  days  before  death  would 
occur,  the  animal  will  start  to  develop 
and  soon  will  become  normal  again. 
Application  to  Poultry  liaising. 

Applying  the  result  of  these  inter- 
esting discoveries  to  poultry  raising, 
we  find  that  grain  alone,  no  matter 
whether  whole  or  ground,  is  not  suf- 
ficient, and  that  three  principles  must 
be  observed.  First,  no  effort  should 
ever  be  made  to  raise  chickens  unless 
they  can  be  provided  with  an  abun- 
dance of  leafy  green  food,  such  as  al- 
falfa, clover,  kale,  chard,  or  lettuce. 
Second,  the  growing  chicks  should  be 
fed  liberal  quantities  of  milk  or  milk 
by-products,  preferably  sour  milk  or 
skimmilk.  Third,  infertile  eggs  from 
the  incubators  should  be  boiled  and 
fed  to  the  chicks  during  their  early 
growing  period.  They  can  be  hard- 
boiled  and  fed  in  moderate  quantities 
after  the  chicks  are  a  few  days  old. 
They  not  only  are  relished,  but  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  digestible  ma- 
terial besides  the  vitamines  which 
make  normal  development  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  sources 
from  which  milk  products  can  be  se- 
cured. Probably  the  best  is  skimmilk. 
which  contains  a  limited  amount  of 
fat  and  much  casein.  Buttermilk  is 
almost  as  good.  In  the  absence  of 
these,  probably  semi-solid  buttermilk 
can  be  secured.  It  is  buttermilk  dried 
down  to  a  thick  paste  which  can  be 
diluted  with  water  and  fed  as  a  bev- 
erage. If  no  liquid  milk  product  can 
be  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fall 
back  on  the  dry  or  powdered  prod- 
ucts. One  of  the  best  is  dry  butter- 
milk, which  is  normal  buttermilk  with 
the  water  evaporated.  There  are  milk 
powders  and  milk  albumen  on  the 
market,  but  generally  their  prices 
make  them  prohibitive. 

Two  questions  naturally  present 
themselves — the  relative  advantage  of 
liquid  versus  dry  products,  and  of 
sour  versus  sweet  milk.  It  can  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  liquid  milk  is 
superior  to  the  dry  powder,  especially 
when  feeding  very  young  chicks.  They 
seem  to  relish  it  better  and  it  has  a 
stimulatlag  effect  on  their  appetite. 
Also,  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
sour  milk  is  superior  to  sweet  milk. 
The  sour  product,  containing  lactic 
acid,  is  slightly  more  palatable  and 
acts  as  an  internal  disinfectant, 
cleansing  the  digestive  tract  and  kill- 
ing undesirable  types  of  bacteria.  It 
is  more  readily  and  completely  digest- 
ed than  skimmilk.  Again,  it  is  im- 
possible to  feed  milk  sweet  all  of  the 


time,  for  in  warm  weather  it  will 
sour  quickly,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  feed 
the  product  first  sweet  and  then  sour. 
Consequently,  the  best  practice  is  to 
use  some  liquid  form  of  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  entirely. 

How  Milk  Affects  Growth. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion records  were  kept  on  the  growth 
of  2,000  chicks,  raised  under  the  same 
conditions  except  that  half  were  fed 
milk  and  the  other  half  received  no 
milk.  At  twelve  weeks  the  chicks  of 
American  breeds  fed  milk  averaged 
2.04  pounds,  and  those  without  milk 
only  1.40;  Leghorns  1.77  and  1.41 
pounds  respectively. 

The  mash  ration  consisted  Of  300 
lbs.  bran  and  100  lbs.  each  of  mid- 
dlings, ground  oats,  corn  meal,  gluten 
feed  and  beef  scraps.  The  scratch  ra- 
tion consisted  of  equal  parts  of  wheat 
and  cracked  corn.  The  chicks  con- 
sumed about  equal  quantities  of  mash 
and   grain.    They   were   on  alfalfa 


pasture,  and  those  receiving  milk  were 
fed  a  beverage  of  1  part  of  semi-solid 
buttermilk  in  7  parts  of  water. 

Prof.  Lewis  states  that  the  weakest 
link  in  the  whole  chain  of  poultry 
practice  is  the  problem  of  successfully 
rearing  each  year  the  required  num- 
ber of  healthy,  vigorous  pullets  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  hens  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and 
he  sums  up  the  whole  situation  in  the 
apt  expression,  "Alfalfa  and  milk  will 
do  the  trick." 


GIVE  THE  BIBDS  SHADE. 


We  generally  give  fowls  protection 
from  the  cold  and  rain,  but  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  they  need  shelter  from 
the  sun  in  summer  as  well  as  from  the 
rain  in  winter.  Chicks  —  especially 
those  that  are  late  hatched — will  be- 
come stunted  to  a  certain  extent  if 
they  are  not  provided  with  shade. 
Poults  suffer  quite  as  much  from  over- 
heating, but  they  flatten  down  under  a 
very  small  twig  and  seem  better  able 
to  shelter  themselves  than  other  poul- 
try. 

Ducks  suffer  from  sunstroke.  Un- 
less they  have  Bhelter  from  the  sun, 
and  unless  they  are  provided  with 
water  to  drink  while  they  are  eating, 


they  are  more  likely  to  flatten  out 
dead.  Give  them  comfortable  condi- 
tions and  they  will  grow  like  bad 
weeds  and  bring  good  profit. 

Geese  need  practically  the  same 
care  as  ducks.  Chicks  show  more  sense 
about  caring  for  themselves,  but  all 
the  young  of  the  poultry  world  need 
shelter.  It  will  pay  to  provide  it  even 
if  this  means  going  to  the  expense  of 
putting  up  artificial  shelter. 


EAR  CANKER  IN  RAIHHT*. 


Ear  canker  is  a  very  troublesome 
disease  and  quite  painful  to  the  rabbit. 
It  starts  with  a  creamy  discharge  from 
one  or  both  ears,  and  this  develops 
into  a  waxy  substance,  which  the  rab- 
bit sometimes  tries  to  remove  with 
its  hind  feet.  The  eye  on  the  side 
that  is  affected  seems  weak,  and  often 
has  a  slight  discharge.  The  rabbit 
loses  condition  and  does  not  relish  its 
food. 

Try  to  clean  out  the  discharge  by 
a  little  pressure  and  the  use  of  a  soft 
rag  soaked  in  warm  water,  but  be 
careful  not  to  let  any  water  run  up 
into  the  ear.  Then  dry  the  ear  and 
dust  it  twice  a  day  with  powdered 
boric  acid  or  equal  parts  of  bismuth 
and  iodoform.   Be  sure  that  the  pow- 


International 

For  Country 

OF  ALL  the  motor  trucks  offered 
for  farmers'  use,  the  International 

should  be,  and  we  believe  is,  the  most 
satisfactory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country  — 
roads,  farms,  and  all.  Farmers  know  our 
standards  of  quality  and  service.  When 
we  offer  a  motor  truck  for  farmers'  use, 
it  is  understood  that  the  truck  will  do  the 
work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost  farmers  can 
afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built 
for  carrying  capacity  loads  on  country 
roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have. 
When  an  emergency  comes  —  a  tough' 
piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip,  a 
bad  day  —  the  International  has  the  re- 


Motor  Trucks 

Road  Hauling 

serve  power,  speed,  and  endurance  to 
carry  it  through. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  pur- 
chased an  International  Motor  Truck  to 
haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produce  to 
market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from 
town.  He  says,  "We  use  the  truck  for 
nearly  every  kind  of  hauling.  It  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm 
service."  Five  of  Mr.  Henry's  neighbors  bought 
International  Motor  Trucks  when  they  learned, 
from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  economical 
farm  machine  he  had. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor 
Trucks  — 1,500,  2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds 
capacity,  with  bodies  suitable  for  every  kind  of 
hauling.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  noose,  or 
a  service  station  somewhere  near  you,  where  the 
line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will  send  full  information 
promptly  if  you  will  write  ns. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers        Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Th  reshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

TiHage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters   Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  fit  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cntters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
CornShellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines— Coat. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Eogines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Cora  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 
Cream  Separators 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Fai 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters  . 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  ,  __. 

Binder  Twine 


If. 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


der  gets  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

If  the  trouble  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  discharge  has  become  waxy,  re- 
move as  much  as  possible  with  the 
curved  end  of  a  hair  pin  or  a  blunt 
stick  or  instrument.  Then  inject 
warm  olive  oil  or  camphorated  oil  to 
soften  and  clean  out  what  remains, 
and  afterwards  use  one  of  the  pow- 
ders, or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sweet 
oil  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Feed  the  rabbit  on  the  best  of  food 
and  give  it  extra  good  care  to  bring  it 
back  to  normal  condition. 


USE  THE  AXE  FOB  "T.  B." 


"T.  B."  in  the  flock  does  not  stand 
for  "talented  breadwinners."  It  means 
that  the  fowls  are  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis.  This  is  a  most  common 
as  well  as  destructive  disease,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  as  high  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  among  fowls  from 
"natural  causes"  are  due  to  tubercu- 
losis. It  is  a  chronic,  contagious  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  whitish  patches,  called  tu- 
bercles, in  various  organs  of  the  body, 
but  most  frequently  in  the  liver, 
spleen  and  the  lining  of  the  intest- 
tines. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacillus, 
or  germ,  and  is  generally  brought  into 
the  poultry  yard  with  fowls  purchased 
from  infected  flocks,  or  with  eggs  ob- 
tained for  hatching  from  diseased 
birds.  If  the  disease  exists  in  neigh- 
boring flocks  the  contagion  may  be 
carried  by  small  birds  or  animals 
passing  from  one  yard  to  another.  A 
peculiarity  of  tuberculosis  of  fowls 
is  that  the  liver  and  intestines  are 
nearly  always  very  severely  affected; 
consequently,  the  bacilli  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  intestinal  contents  and 
are  scattered  with  the  droppings  ev- 
erywhere the  fowls  go.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  diseased  bird  may, 
therefore,  cause  the  infection  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  flock  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  same  way,  when  wild 
birds  contract  the  disease  the  bacilli 
are  carried  and  deposited  in  all  the 
yards  which  they  visit. 

The  eggs  of  diseased  birds  fre- 
quently contain  the  bacilli,  and  young 
chicks  hatched  from  such  infected 
eggs  are  diseased  when  they  leave  the 
shell.  Of  course,  they  soon  infect  the 
poultry  with  which  they  run.  Pigs, 
cats,  rats  and  mice  are  liable  to  be 
infected  with  fowl  tuberculosis  from 
eating  the  carcasses  of  dead  birds,  and 
these  animals  may  communicate  it  to 
fowls. 

..Symptoms — Generall  symptoms  are 
not  observed  until  the  disease  has 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. They  begin  with  gradual  loss  of 
weight,  wasting  of  the  muscles,  pale- 
ness of  the  comb,  and  later  on  dull- 
ness, sleepiness,  and  diarrhoea,  the 
droppings  being  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color.  The  mucous  membranes  which 
surround  the  eye  and  line  the  mouth 
are  pale,  and  there  is  loss  of  appetite. 
Affected  birds  have  an  abnormal 
thirst,  being  seen  constantly  drinking, 
and  often  allowing  the  water  to  run 
again  from  the  mouth. 

Very  often  there  is  a  tuberculous 
inflammation  of  the  joints  which  is  re- 
vealed by  lameness,  swelling  of  the 
joints  and  legs,  and  sometimes  by  the 
formation  of  hard  external  tumors  of 
considerable  size.  Occasionally  the 
skin  over  the  swollen  joint  breaks, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  pus  is  dis- 
charged. Swellings  and  bony  enlarge- 
ments of  the  joints  are  invariably  sus- 
picious, and  their  nature  should  al- 
ways be  investigated  by  killing  the 
bird  and  examining  the  liver,  spleen 
and  intestines  to  determine  whether 
these  have  any  whitish  or  yellowish 
spots  on  their  surface  which,  when 
cut  into,  prove  to  be  tuberculous 
masses. 

Treatment — There  is  no  treatment 
that  will  cure  fowls  which  have  been 
attacked  with  tuberculosis.  When  the 
disease  is  discovered  the  effort  should 
be  to  eradicate  it  at  once  by  killing 
off  the  whole  flock  and  thoroughly 
disinfecting  all  the  houses  and  runs. 

As  the  great  majority  of  the  birds 
will  probably  be  more  or  less  affected, 
the  chances  are  that  any  which  are 
saved  will  have  diseased  livers  and  in- 
testines, from  which  the  bacilli  will 
escape  and  keep  up  the  infection  of 
the  flock  and  the  runs.  The  danger 
of  this   is   so   ,r,.tt   <!,:„    no  „■„,.,■■ 


should  be  made  to  keep  any  of  the 
fowls  that  have  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion,  no  matter  how  valuable 
they  may  be. 

Tbe  bodies  of  the  birds  that  have 
died  or  are  killed,  as  well  as  all  the 
accumulated  manure,  sweepings,  and 
scrapings  of  the  poultry  houses, 
should  be  completely  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  entire  inside  of  the  houses, 
including  the  floor,  should  be  tr</- 
oughly  sprayed  with  a  5  per  cent  so'  u- 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  or  some  other 
reliable  germicide;  also  the  feeding 
troughs,  drinking  vessels  and  nests 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  lime  should  be  generously  scat- 
tered over  the  runs. 

After  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting, 
the  premises  should  be  open  to  the  air 
for  a  month  v,efore  new  birds  are  in- 
troduced, and  it  won't  hurt  if  they 
are  whitewashed  two  or  three  times, 
with  a  little  carbolic  acid  added  to  the 
whitewash.  If  these  measures  are  ob- 
served you  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  contagion  will  be  destroyed 
and  that  a  new  flock  may  be  safely 
introduced. 


If  you  intend  to  use  any  eggs  for 
storage  do  not  wash  them  or  allow 
them  to  get  wet.  From  17  to  22  per 
cent  of  washed  eggs  become  worth- 
less in  storage,  whereas  only  4  to  8 
per  cent  of  dirty,  but  unwashed  eggs 
spoil.  Wated  removes  the  gelatinous 
covering  from  the  shells. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Does  not  claim  that  June  is  the  best  month  to 
raise  chicks.  You've  got  to  know  how  to  do 
it  right.  We  have  them — and  good  ones — 
stamina  and  vitality  top  notch,  and  we 
can  pack  them  to  travel  safely;  and  will  also 
send  customers  our  circular  on  raising  summer 
and  fall  chicks  successfully. 
FIRST  COMES  QUALITY — no  use  wasting 
time  on  scrubs,  if  you  mean  business.  Then 
comes  price — you  can  pay  high  or  low,  and 
get  stuck  both  ways.  A  reasonable  price  with 
a  reliable  firm  beats  both  bargains  and  hum- 
bugs. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  LEGHORNS — White-Brown- 
Buff — large  or  small  lots,  promptly.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Barred,  White  Rocks,  Black,  White 
Minorcas,  Anconas — that  are  the  cream  of 
their  kind.  We  sell  what  we  hatch — no  re- 
handled  or  second  hand  chicks — and  our 
hatchery  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  plants 
in  the  State — capacity  16,000  chicks  weekly. 
Why  not  get  acquainted?  Circular  and  prices 
for  the  asking.    THE  MISSION  HATCHERY. 

Box  27,  Campbell,  California.  

YOU  ARE  NOT  TOO  LATE — Our  early 
maturing,  winter  laying  strains,  June  hatch, 
develop  quickest  into  profitable  winter 
layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  $31."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Reds; 
Anconas;  .Rocks;  Minorcas;  clearing  customers 
$6.  Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Val- 
uable circular  with  proof  free.  70,000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broUers;  early  layers;  early  profits: 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  deliver.? 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  515;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street,   Petaluma,  California. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — Tbe 

large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  $3  and 
$5  per  $15;  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton,  California. 


LARM'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  were  never 
better.  Rose  and  single  comb  hatching  eggs 
from  winners  of  the  leading  Bhows.  Bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  now  half  price,  from  the  best 
breeding  lines  in  existence.  Remember  a  few 
June  and  July  chicks  round  into  winners  for 
the  December  and  January  shows.  Send  for 
circular.  3  Rose-comb  cockerels.  Wm.  Larm. 
3915  39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matlngs.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vod den's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden  Box  396.  Los  Gatos,  California. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas, 
Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns  from  Fogan- 
ized  stock,  bred  to  lay.  Tobener  Poultry 
Ranch.    Washington    Ave..    San    lone,  Cal. 

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  60  big 
husky  cockerels  $6  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CROLEVS  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — Cali- 
fornia's standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc  ..  8th  and  Townsend  Sts..  San 


S.   C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 

quantity  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  &  P. 
M.  Forater,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Calif. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ha- 

the  chicks  for  yon  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose,  California. 


SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fam- 
ous  for  20  years  in  show  and  utility  qualities, 
lane  bred  for  20  seasons.  Bargains  now  in 
stock  and  eggs.  Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  100  Market  Road,  Agnew,  Cal, 


GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  far  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  every  week.  Only  good,  stronp 
youngsters  shipped.  Stnbbe  Poultry  Raix  li 
and  Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 


BUG  BRED — Buff  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward,  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale.  California. 


GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Cal 


BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  cuUed 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres,  California.  

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  California.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganizetf 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep 
tember  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif.  

"chickens,  ducks,    geese,  guineas. 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BflUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements. 
California. 


 BABBITS. 

|  WILSON  BROS.  FEEDINt  "BULLETIN  tell- 
how  and  what  to  feed  rabbit.  Price,  26c: 
catalog,  10c:  circulars  free.  Wilson  Bros 
Flemish  Rabbit  Farm.  Rabbits  and  Reme- 
dies. Highest  award  World's  Fair,  Route  4. 
Box  13R,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  tmr  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Book,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  

PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS;  also  nUI- 
ity  stock.  Prices  low.  Laura  Beeching',  1678 
W.  46th  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  BABBITS — Youn? 
stock  for  sale.  O.  C.  Thompson,  St.  Helena 
Cal. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each, 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro.  

RAISE  RABBITS^ FOR  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia.  Calif. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  eheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

Kaa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  yean  that 
thousands  have  oeen  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotora,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor  j 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and  I 
rain*  The  Splash  Oil-  I 
ing  System  constantly  * 
floods  everybearing  with  oil, pre-  s 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze  . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  Ihjoload. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pump*  Tanks, 
Water  SuppI}    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SI,  Chicago 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
CHICKENS  PROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


riiifinnui  mid 
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KEKP  FISH IV 


Hi  Somers  was  the  durndest  cuss 
Fer  catchin'  fish — he  sure  was  great! 

He  never  used  to  make  no  fuss 
About  the  kind  of  pole  er  bait, 

Er  weather,  neither;  he'd  just  say, 
"I  got  to  ketch  a  mess  today." 

An'  toward  the  creek  you'd  see  him 
slide, 

A-whistlin'  soft  an'  walkin'  wide. 
I  says  one  day  to  Hi,  says  I, 
"How  do  you  always  ketch  'em,  Hi?" 
He  gave  his  bait  another  switch  in, 
An'  chucklin'  says,  "I  just  keep  fish- 
in'." 

Hi  took  to  readin'  law  at  night, 
And    pretty    soon,    the    first  we 
knowed, 

He  had  a  lawsuit,  won  his  fight, 
An'  was  a  lawyer!    I'll  be  blowed! 
He  knowed  more  law  than  Squire  Mc- 
Knab! 

An'  though  he  had  no  "gift  of  gab" 
To  brag  about,  somehow  he  made 
A  sober  sort  of  talk  that  played 
The  mischief  with  the  other  side. 
One  day,  when  some  one  asked  if  Hi'd 
Explain  how  he  got  in  condishion, 
He  laughed  an'  said,  "I  jest  kept  fish- 
in'." 

Well,  Hi  is  Gov'ner  Somers  now; 

A  big  man  round  the  State,  you 
bet- 
To  me  the  same  old  Hi,  somehow; 

The  same  old  champeen  fisher,  yet. 
It  wasn't  so  much  the  bait  er  pole, 
It  wasn't  so  much  the  fishin'  hole 
That  won  fer  Hi  his  big  success; 
'Twas  jest  his  fishin'  on,  I  guess. 
A  cheerful,  stiddy,  hopeful  kind 
Of  keepin'  at  it— don't  you  mind 
And  that  is  why  I  can't  help  wishin' 
That  more  of  us  would  jest  keep  fish- 
in.' — Chicago  News. 


KEEPING  HOUSEHOLD  ACCOUNTS. 


What  would  you  think  of  a  mer- 
chant or  banker  who  kept  no  ac- 
counts or  books  of  any  sort?  Wouldn't 
you  expect  his  business  to  go  "on  the 
rocks,"  or  at  least  prove  unprofitable? 
Would  you  like  to  entrust  your  busi- 
ness with  a  man  of  such  slip-shod 
methods?   I  don't  believe  you  would. 

It  is  equally  as  important  for  a 
housekeeper  to  keep  track  of  all  ex- 
penditures, for  the  house  should  be 
run  on  a  business  basis  if  you  expect 
to  make  a  success  of  it.  The  wife  is 
usually  the  "disbursing  officer"  of  the 
household,  for  she  it  is  who  has  the 
handling  of  most  of  the  family  funds; 
and  certainly  she  should  prove  a  good 
steward  by  rendering  her  accounts  in 
a  businesslike  manner.  Not  to  do  so 
is  "unfair  to  labor" — to  the  man  who 
is  the  producer;  he  has  a  right  to 
know  where  the  money  goes.  Not  that 
friend  wife  isn't  already  spending  the 
money  as  wisely  and  carefully  as  she 
knows  how — without  keeping  books! 
Her  husband's  interests  are  her  own, 
and  she  probably  thinks  she  is  hand- 
ling the  family  funds  in  the  very  wis- 
est way. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  what 
"leaks"  are  occurring  all  the  time,  and 
we  wonder  "where  the  money  goes"; 
and  there  is  no  possible  way  of  know- 
ing either,  where  household  accounts 
are  not  kept.  Aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  its  being  good  business,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  concerning  the  sat- 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  lust 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
ol  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
,  and  best  light  made.  Costs 

^^■aw  Ipsa  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
jf^^H^^  safest  oil  lantern.  The 
Coleman  Qulck-LIte 
No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
lepill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
lover.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-B.  P. 

COI.R  LITE  *  SALES  CO., 

216-18-30  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  S.  Hill  St., 
  Lh  Angeles.  


isfaction  and  comfort  one  receives  in 
return  for  a  little  effort  to  systematize 
household  expenditures. 

"It  takes  too  much  time,"  says  one. 
"I  wouldn't  be  bothered,"  says  another. 
Now  listen,  ladies,  one  at  a  time, 
please.  The  writer  for  a  number  of 
years  has  kept  such  accounts,  and 
would  you  believe  it  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  never  takes  more  than  five 
minutes  each  day,  and  sometimes  even 
less?  The  daily  time  consumed  con- 
sists merely  of  entering  the  purchases 
for  that  day  only.  A  dozen  items  can 
be  entered  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
And  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the 
totaling  of  the  various  entries  does 
not  require  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
After  keeping  household  accounts  for 
a  month  or  so,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  interesting  it  becomes,  and 
you  will  be  taking  a  real  pride  in  your 
books. 

A  practical  ledger  for  the  average 
family  is  one  about  fourteen  inches 
long.  Set  aside  a  certain  number  of 
pages  for  each  item  listed,  such  as 
groceries,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.  A  good 
idea  is  to  reserve  about  twelve  pages 
for  the  groceries — one  for  each  month. 
Whatever  is  your  largest  expenditure 
will,  of  course,  require  the  most  pages. 
Items  covered  should  include:  Gro- 
ceries, clothing,  household  furnishings, 
fuel,  insurance,  medical,  dentist,  edu- 
cation, amusement,  miscellaneous,  and 
any  other  items  for  which  money  is 
paid  out.  Supplies  from  the  farm 
which  are  used  on  the  family  table 
should  also  be  taken  into  account  at 
prevailing  market  prices. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  the  vari- 
ous totals  of  all  items  should  be  en- 
tered in  a  summary.  This  summary 
should  cover  the  entire  year  and  show 
the  amount  of  each  item  month  by 
month,  and  then  a  grand  total  of  each 
item  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  course, 
a  new  summary  will  have  to  be  made 
for  each  year;  and  after  you  have 
three  or  four  of  them,  it  is  most  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  different 
years'  expenses  with  the  preceding 
one. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  money  ques- 
tion is  a  most  delicate  one  in  most 
households.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
as  it  is  only  hearsay  evidence  with 
me.  However,  if  that  is  true,  I  believe 
the  keeping  of  household  accounts  will 
help  solve  that  disagreeable  question. 
When  the  question  arises  as  to  "where 
the  money  has  gone,"  the  books  will 
speak  for  themselves;  and,  again,  I 
believe  every  husband  will  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  his  wife  to  run  her 
house  on  a  business  basis.  He  will 
come  to  have  more  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  manage  when  he  sees  her 
efforts  in  that  direction,  and  will  lend 
his  co-operation. 

A  budget  is  most  practical  in  help- 
ing to  keep  down  expenses,  for  natu- 
rally one  tries  to  keep  within  the 
budget,  when  once  you  have  decided 
what  amount  to  set  aside  for  the  legit- 
imate expenses.  Of  course  every  fam- 
ily has  a  different  standard  of  living, 
and  the  question  of  the  amount  of  a 
budget,  like  salvation,  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  individual  housekeeper. 
However,  after  the  first  few  months 
of  keeping  household  accounts,  one 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  run  their  household,  and 
then  make  the  budget  to  conform. — Z. 
u.  H. 


"In  men  who  men  condemn  as  ill, 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still; 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 
I  find  so  much  of  mar  or  blot, 

I  hesitate  to  draw  the  line 
Between  the  two,  where  God  has  not" 
— Joaquin  Miller. 


"Prom  time  to  time  you  print  state- 
ments from  your  readers  that  the  Ru- 
ral Press  is  the  best  of  its  kind  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  In  this  they  are  on 
safe  ground,  and  I  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  paper  is  second  to 
none  other  of  its  kind  printed  any- 
where   on    earth." — C.  Braithwaite, 


The  popularity  of  knitted  fabrics 
seems  to  increase  each  month. 


DREADNAUGHT. 

Blazing  Away  In  Cost  Defense 

GOOD  "EATS"  FROM  MOTHER  S  KITCHEN 

The  Best  Meal  you  ever  had — did  it  come  from  a  gas  or  oil 
stove? — NEVER.  Your  best  meal,  all  best  meals,  come 
from  a  real  stove — the  good  old  wood  or  coal  variety  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman.  So  to  mother  and  those  who 
partake  of  mother's  good  food,  we  say,  make  it  easier  to 
continue  to  use  the  good  old  stove,  eliminate  the  slavery, 
the  fuss  and  muss,  the  smoke,  soot  and  fumes — the  ever- 
lasting poking  in  of  wood  to  hold  a  third  out  of  a  two- 
thirds  loss.  Just  think  of  the  difference  from  the  touch 
of  a  valve — clean  heat  of  a  high  degree  that  does  not  vary 
— clean  heat  of  a  high  degree  that  does  not  vary — real  gas 
in  the  same  stove — just  kerosene  and  a  little  simple  Dread- 
naught  burner.  No  changes  to  make.  Nothing  to  saw  or  split  and  carry 
out  again  in  the  form  of  ashes — unconsumed  fuel. 

Let  us  tell  you  our  way.  Just  write  for  factory  circular — all  the  details 
you  want  for  the  asking. 

Mailed  anywhere — Burner,  Combination  Needle  Talve  and  Drain — $6.50 
Good  live  agents  wanted. 
We  sell  burners,  not  territory  and  "rights." 
SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

310  South  Hill  Street  Los  Angeles,  California 


Recommended  by  All  Who  Use — 

KELLOWS  ANT  PASTE 

ANTS  DISAPPEAR 

Unanimously  selected 

by  the 
League  of  Housewives 

a?  the 
Household  Sentinel" 


AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathroom!. 
It  is  a  16  page  book,  brim  full  ol  idea*. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  ptitmbers 

ffifain  Offers  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fraociaco 
Fodorm  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  CaL 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Ahaolntelr 
SnnKnry 
I'erfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particular*  aad  price* 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfra. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


FLY  KILLER  a 


ANYWHERE 
TS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  M.IKS.  Neat, 
c  lean  .orname  n  t*],eo  n- 
w  in.  i  t.  i-tiean.  Liuta 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  apill  or 
tip  over;  will  not  soil 


pit-pad,  |1. 85. 
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SEASONABLE  RECIPES. 


Strawberry  Mousse — Hull,  wash  and 
drain  one  quart  of  strawberries;  add 
one  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  mash 
well;  one-half  pint  thick  cream  and 
one-fourth  as  much  cold  milk,  beaten 
stiff,  and  added  to  the  sweetened  ber- 
ries. Put  into  a  mold  with  a  tight 
cover  and  pack  in  ice  cream  bucket 
for  four  hours. 

Creamed  Strawberries  —  Dissolve 
three  teaspoons  gelatin  in  some  water, 
add  half  a  pint  of  water,  grated  lemon 
peel  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a 
little  sugar.  Stir  over  fire  until  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Then  strain  and  cool. 
Before  it  sets,  beat  into  it  half  a  pint 
of  cream,  place  a  quart  of  straw- 
berries in  a  large  dish  and  pour  mix- 
ture over  them.  Place  on  ice  until 
set. 

Tomato  Marmalade — To  one  cup  of 
tomato  pulp  add  l1^  cups  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
powdered  ginger  and  a  little  allspice. 
Cook  until  very  thick.  Serve  at  din- 
ner with  roast  beef. 

Cherry  Salad — Cut  in  half  and  re- 
move the  pits  from  a  pint  of  cherries; 
dice  two  or  three  slices  of  pineapple; 
chop  two  stalks  of  celery  and  two  ba- 
nanas. Mix  well  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Set  on  ice  to  chill.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves  with  a  ring  of 
cherries  as  garnishment. 


CULINARY  HINTS. 


To  Increase  the  Quantity. — When 
scrambling  eggs,  if  you  will  add  a  little 
rich  sweet  milk  to  them  before  cook- 
ing, you  will  find  that  they  are  al- 
most doubled  in  quantity.  In  cook- 
ing brains  and  eggs,  if  you  wish  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  add  a  little  sweet 
milk  and  bread  crumbs  or  cooked  oat- 
meal. 

Saving  Hint. — Grease  the  cup  before 
measuring  thick  molasses,  and  every 
drop  will  come  out. 

Fruit  or  Chocolate  Cake. — Use  one- 
half  as  much  cottonseed  meal  (well 
sifted)  as  wheat  flour,  and  see  how 
rich  and  nutty  your  cake  will  be. 

When  Boiling  Eggs— Wet  the  shells 
in  cold  water  before  dropping  into  the 
boiling  water,  and  they  will  not  crack. 

To  Keep  a  Ham  from  moulding  in 
summer,  sprinkle  the  new  surface  with 
black  pepper  every  time  a  cutting  for 
a  meal  is  made. 


CUTTING  RETORT. 


They  are  telling  a  good  story  at  the 
Athletic  Club  in  which  Doc  Hagan  is 
the  hero.  Seems  he  had  been  invitea 
to  a  dinner  party.  The  hostess,  who 
was  at  least  15,  was  a  clinging,  tem-i 
peramental  piece  of  femininity  who 
tried  to  pass  herself  off  as  30,  and 
apparently  imagined  that  being  rude 
and  tomboyish  assisted  her  to  sustain 
the  youthful  illusion. 

At  dinner  she  asked  the  doctor  to 
carve  a  chicken  and,  never  having 
carved  a  fowl  before,  he  made  a  mess 
of  it.  Instead  of  trying  to  cover  his 
confusion,  his  hostess  called  attention 
to  it  pointedly  by  looking  down  the 
table  and  saying  audibly: 

"Well,  doctor,  you  may  be  a  very 
clever  surgeon,  but  if  I  wanted  a  leg 
cut  off  I  should  not  come  to  you  to  do 
it." 

"No,  madam,"  he  replied,  still  con- 
tinuing the  carving,  "but  then,  you 
are  no  chicken." 


California  is  called  upon  to  produce 
everything  these  days,  from  dates  to 
beet  seed;  from  oranges  and  cotton 
to  "cabbages  and  kings";  from  wine 
and  walnuts  to  grape  juice  and  rice. 
Whatever  is  demanded  California 
seems  to  be  able  to  furnish,  of  the 
best  quality  and  in  any  quantity.  She 
will  continue  to  do  so  if  her  produc- 
ers are  permitted  to  regulate  their 
own  affairs. 


"Thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
name  of  a  buyer  for  milk  goats,  but 
before  my  ad  had  finished  its  run  in 
your  paper  I  was  entirely  sold  out.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  your 
recent  livestock  articles  and  hope  to 
read  many  more  of  them." — Margaret 


Such  a  JPJttle  Thing '.< 


/ 


TEA  is  such  a  little  thing  that  we 
never  stop  to  think  how  intimate 
a  part  it  plays  in  our  daily  lives  and 
what  a  wholesome  influence  fine  tea 
exerts  upon  our  restful  moments. 

Would  you  like  to  get  more  en- 
joyment out  of 


litUe, 
Wtomy.'/ 


tea?  And  if  that 
greater  pleasure 
can  actually  be 
enjoyed  for  less 
money  than  you 
are  now  paying 
for  tea,  would  you  like  to  know  about 
it?    Isn't  this  worth  a  little  thought? 

When  people  think  about  tea,  they 
forget  that  tea-leaves  contain  tannin 
as  well  as  tea-flavor.  Tannin,  you 
know,  is  an  acid  found  in  all  kinds  of 
leaves  and  is  used  to  tan  leather. 
Tannin  may  be  all  right  for  leather, 
but  not  for  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
stomach.  It  injures  digestion  and  is 
hard  on  the  nerves.  Besides,  it  isn't 
tea — that  harsh  puckery  taste  isn't  tea. 

People  don't  want  tannin  of  course. 
They  want  tea-flavor  which  gives  en- 
joyment, gentle  stimulation,  rest  and 
cheer.  That  is  the  charm  and  value  of 
tea — and  the  only  thing  worth  buying. 

Common  tea,  which  comes  from 
the  older  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  has 
only  a  small  amount  of  tea-flavor — 

and  coarse  flavor 
s  ^7  at  that.  The 

main  strength  of 
common  tea  is 
tannin. 

Finetea,which 
comes  from  the 
young  tender  leaves  of  the  tea-plant, 
is  rich  in  sap  and  fine  tea-flavor.  It 
has  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
tannin,  and  even  that  is  avoided  by 
proper  making  at  home. 

Now  the  tea  in  the  cup  can't  be  any 
'better  than  the  tea  on  the  bush.  A 
coarse  leaf  makes  poor  tea;  and  all 
the  money  you  pay  to  bring  it  over 
here  doesn't  make  it  a  bit  better. 


The  costs  of  getting  tea  from  the 
tea-plant  to  yoi""  kitchen  are  heavy; 
there  is  picking,  grading,  firing,  pack- 
ing, sending  over  in  ships,  and  a  lot 
more — 20  or  30 
things  to  be  done, 
and  each  one 
costs  money.  All 
together  these 
costs  are  more 
than  two-thirds 
of  the  price  you  pay  for  common  tea. 

You  are  now  ready  to  understand 
something  that  we  have  not  dared  ask 
you  to  believe  before — and  that  is: 

Fine  tea  is  actually  cheaper  than 
common  tea.  It  is  much  stronger  in 
real  tea-flavor,  and  makes  a  great  many 
more  cups  to  the  pound.  The  result  is 
that  a  cup  of  fine 
tea,  like  Schilling 
Tea, costs  less  than 
tea  selling  at  15 

^Illli  ffin^^ to  20  cents  ^ess- 

This  is  astonish- 
ing but  true;  and  the  thing  that  makes 
it  true  is  the  great  cost  of  getting  tea 
to  you  from  the  tea-plant.  You  have 
to  pay  this  cost  for  common  tea,  with 
half  tea-strength,  just  the  same  as  you 
would  pay  it  for  fine  tea  with  full  tea- 
strength.  In  buying  common  tea, you 
pay  these  expenses  twice  over  for  the 
tea-strength  you  get.  It  isn't  worth 
this  high  cost  to  bring  over  poor  tea 
with  so  little  tea-flavor. 

So  you  see  that  after  all,  getting 
full  tea-enjoyment  is  more  a  matter 
of  knowledge  and  good  judgment 
than  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  money. 

SchillingTea  is 
the  fine  economi- 
cal practical  tea  of 
this  country.  It  is  rich  in  tea-flavor 
and  costs  only  yi  of  a  cent  per  cup. 
It  is  the  cheapest  drink  next  to  water. 

Isn't  it  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
comfortable  social  pleasure  of  enjoy- 
ing fine  tea  is  open  to  everyone? 


<iA  Schilling  &  Qo  San  Francisco 
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Market  Comment 


No  Foreign  Figs. 

No  figs  have  been  imported  from 
Turkey  by  the  United  States  since 
1915. 

$13,000,000  Walnut  Crop  Predicted. 

According  to  General  Manager  C. 
Thorpe  of  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Asociation,  the  Southern 
California  walnut  raising  counties 
have  prospects  of  a  record  crop  of 
25,000  tons,  estimated  to  be  worth 
$13,000,000. 

San  Qnentln  Bags  12c. 

Warden  A.  Johnston  of  San  Quen- 
tin  announced  that  the  price  of  San 
Quentin  bags  has  been  reduced  to  12 
cents  each,  whereas  Calcutta  bags  and 
the  so-called  "locals,"  that  is,  bags 
made  in  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
are  quoted  at  12  %c  and  13. 

New  Barley  Prices. 

New  feed  barley  of  the  1919  crop 
has  started  to  arrive  and  is  quoted 
nominally  on  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket at  $2.45  to  $2.50  per  cental.  Old 
feed  is  held  around  $2.55  to  $2.60 
and  the  shipping  grade  is  quotable  at 
$2.65  to  $2.70  at  Port  Costa. 

Independent  Packers  in  Big  Merger. 

A  new  corporation  to  be  made  up 
of  eight  large  packing  houses  outside 
of  the  "big  five"  is  being  formed,  and 
John  A.  Hawkinson,  vice-president  of 
Wilson  &  Co.  has  resigned  to  head 
the  new  concern.  It  is  announced  that 
the  capitalization  will  be  $165,000,- 
000. 

Butter  $1  a  Pound  Predicted. 

Butter  at  $1  is  predicted.  This  is 
reported  due  to  the  shortage  in  cold 
storage  by  half  a  million  pounds. 
Butter  for  May  this  year  averaged 
57.25  cents.  Last  year  the  price  was 
$41.11.  In  April  it  was  57  cents. 
In  1918,  the  April  price  was  39.92 
cents. 

The  Strawberry  Scrap. 

Strawberries  sold  on  this  market 
are  handled  by  wholesale  commission 
merchants,  charging  10  per  cent  com- 
mission on  sa]»'s.  so  the  higher  the 
price  the  greater  the  margin  of  profit. 
The  recent  boycott  on  strawberries 
had  but  little  effect  on  the  market, 
and  has  been  declared  off. 

To  Sell  Wheat  at  Market  Price. 

Representative  Fitzgerald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts introduced  a  resolution 
recently  proposing  to  transfer  the 
duties  of  the  Food  Administration  in 
handling  this  year's  wheat  crop  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
requesting  Secretary  Houston  to  sell 
the  wheat  at  the  world  market  price. 

Packers  Advance  Prune  Prices. 

Packers  in  the  Marysville  and 
Yuba  City  districts  have  voluntarily 
increased  their  price  so  that  Prune 
growers  wil  realize  as  high  as  13c. 
a  pound  for  extra  sizes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  crop  in  these  sections 
will  be  20  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year. 

Poultry  Famine  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  situation  of  the  poultry  and 
egg  market  in  Canada  and  England 
is  such  that  dealers  say  no  matter 
how  much  they  offer  for  fresh-killed 
and  live  poultry  their  receipts  do  not 
increase.  The  country  is  said  to  be 
cleaned  up  of  old  fowl  and  chickens, 
and  farmers  refuse  to  part  with  lay- 
ing fowl.  There  is  further  surplus 
for  exports. 

200,000  Bags  of  Beans  Sold. 

The  trade  now  confirms  the  sale 
of  200,000  bags  of  beans  in  New  Yorlt 
and  this  has  materially  strengthened 
the  local  market.  It  is  understooa 
that  the  price  of  these  beans  was 
$7.00  for  the  large  whites  and  $7.50 
for  the  small  whites.  A  growers' 
pool  in  southern  California  is  report- 
ed to  be  rapidly  selling  off  the  sur- 
plus beans  in  the  hands  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  last  few  weeks  the  com- 
bine is  reported  to  have  disposed  of 
over  400  cars  of  beans  to  eastern 
buvers.  


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flgmres   Gives   Are   Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  June  11.  Ibl9. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  still  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle.  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  a 
minimum  of  $2  f.  o.  b.  shipping;  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  3   2.16 

No.  3   2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.18 

Do.  No.  2  »13 

Do.    No.   3  2.09 

Recleaned,  per  ctl. — 

California   $4.3004.40 

Early  Baart   None 

BARLEY. 

While  there  is  no  charge  in  quotations  of 
barley  the  market  is  strong  with  continued 
shipments  and  arrangements  for  future  ship- 
ments. 

Feed   $2.60@2.65 

Shipping   2.75@2.80 

OATS. 

If  anything  .oats  are  duller  than  they  wero 
last  week.    The  demand  is  practically  nothing. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30@2.40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  corn  situation. 
Ther  has  been  some  damaged  Egyptian  corn 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  up.  according 
to  condition. 

California   $3.30  @  3.50 

Egyptian,   choice   Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  two  weeks 
were  2583  tons.  This  is  about  the  average 
amount  that  has  been  arriving  lately.  The 
market  has  been  inactive,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  few  cars  of  fancy  wheat  and 
Red  oat  hay,  which  have  brought  top  quota- 
tions. This  grade  of  hay,  however,  is  scarce, 
although  many  farmers  believe  their  hay 
should  be  so  rated,  only  to  find  buyers  differ 
in  the  grading.  There  is  little  demand  for 
other  gTades,  and  as  dealers  are  rushing  in 
the  balance  of  their  old  crop  in  order  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way  before  the  new  crop 
comes  along,  they  are  selling  at  whatever 
they  can  get.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  present  market.  The  flrst 
cutting  of  new  alfalfa  is  selling-  from  S10  to 
813.  if  in  good  order,  and  the  second  cutting 
is  now  being  harvested. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $16.00018.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00®  16.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat,  per  ton  17.00@19.00 

Wild  Oat,  per  ton    11.00®  14.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton    11.00®  14.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   16.00®  19.00 

Stock  Hay.  per  ton    11.00®  13.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDS  TUFFS. 

Alfalfa  meal  sold  a  doUar  lower  this  week, 
but  otherwise  there  were  no  changes  in  prices 
of  feedstuffs.   The  market  is  dull. 

Cracked  corn   $72.00  ®73.00 

Rolled  barley    53.00  ®  54.00 

Rolled  oats   62 .00®  63.00 

Alfalfa  meal    32.00  ®  33.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  are  easing  off  in  price  as  the  sea- 
son advances  and  the  supply  becomes  more 
plentiful.  New  red  onions  were  stronger 
today  on  a  not  over  plentiful  supply.  Very  few 
Bermudas  are  coming  into  this  market  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  not  strong.  Cucum- 
bers were  scarcer  this  week  and  the  price  ad- 
vanced 25  cents.  Tomatoes  are  getting 
cheaper  as  large  supplies  are  coming  in.  The 
early  green  corn  from  Imperial  Valley  is  not 
finding  large  sale  on  account  of  its  quality 
and  sold  as  cheap  as  26  cents  this  week. 

String  beans   12®  18c 

Peas   8®  9c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $2.50®  3.00 

Asparagus   6®  8c 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  $2. 00® 2.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse  box  of  30.  .Sl.50fi2.50 

Los  Angeles   $1.50®  1.75 

Eggplant  per  lb.  10®  15c 

Lettuce,  per  crate  75c®  $1.26 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  ..$1.00®  1.75 

do.  Mexican   $2. 50® 3.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   90c@1.10 

Green  Corn,  Imperial  Valley  25c 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   None 

Oregon   2. 00®  2. 40 

Washington   None 

Idaho  2.00®2.25 

Garnets,  new  on  6 tree  $3.00®  3.50 

Other  new  on  street  $3.25®  3.75 

Sweets,  per  sack  None 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns  Nominal 

Onions,  new,  red   $3.75®  4.25 

Bermudas — white   $2 .50®  3.00 

do.  yeUow  $2.76. 

Green  Alameda  $1.76® 2.00 

Garlic   16®  20c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  showing  strength  on 
large  Government  sales. 

Bay os,  per  ctl.   58.00 ©6.25 

Blackeyes   $3.75  ft  3.00 

Cranberry  beans   6.75®  6.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   $9.00 

Pinks    6.75®  5.90 


Tepary  beans    2. 60  82.76 

Garbanzos   11.75®  12.00 

Large  whites  6.80®6.00 

Small  whites   6.90®  7.00 

POULTRY. 

The  market  shows  a  decline  on  fryers,  but 
otherwise  it  shows  considerable  strength. 
Broilers  have  declined  to  a  figure  where  it  is 
possible  to  ship  them  East  and  such  ship- 
ments are  reported.  While  hens  are  holding 
firm  there  may  be  lower  prices  for  this  de- 
scription as  the  Eastern  markets  are  lower 
and  extra  hens  will  now  be  diverted  to  this 
market  from  the  East. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

do,  old   Nominal 

do,   dressed   Nominal 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  33®  35c 

do,  1%  lbs  30®  33c 

do.  %   to  1  V4  lbs  30®  31c 

Fryers   35®  37c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   38®  39c 

do,    Leghorn   36®  38c 

Smooth   young   roosters,    per   lb.  (8 

lbs.  and  over   48050c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23®  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  33®  35c 

do,  old,  per  lb  S3c 

Squabs,  per  lb  48®  50c 

Ducks,   young   33  ®  35c 

do.  old  30®  33c 

Belgian  hares   14®  16c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.60@3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  showed  strength  last  Thursday  and 
Friday,  going  to  66  cents.  On  Saturday  it 
dropped  off  2  cents,  and  after  being  steady  at 
53  %c  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  it  dropped  1% 
cents  on  Wednesday.  The  immedicate  cause 
of  the  decline  was  probobly  due  partly  to  a 
decline  in  the  Eastern  markets,  but  also  to 
local  conditions  and  to  the  feeling  that  butler 
was  too  high  to  go  into  storage  at  present 
prices.  It  is  generally  felt  that  butter  should 
go  to  a  lower  level  before  there  can  be  much 
if  any  in  storage  movement. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat   Mon.    To.  Wed. 

Extras   52%  56      54      53%  53%  52 

Prime  firsts  ....  Nominal 
Firsts  65    62 

EGGS. 

Eggs  were  strong  throughout  the  week, 
although  there  was  a  recession  on  Wednes- 
day's market  of  2  cents  for  extras  and  2 Vie 
for  puUets.  The  strength  of  the  market  is 
due  to  shipments  made  from  this  city  both 
north  and  s#uth,  and  the  drop  today  was  due 
to  a  weakening  of  the  Eastern  market,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  reaction  that  follows 
a  material  advance  in  prices.  It  Is  not  be- 
lieved that  eggs  are  going  to  a  much  lower 
price. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu  Wed. 

Extras  42%  44      45%  47%  49  47 

Firsts   46%  46%  46%  46%  .. 

Bx.  pullets  39      41      43      44      44  41% 
CHEESE. 

While  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
activity  in  cheese  the  demand  is  reported 
good  and  offerings  are  light.  This,  together 
with  the  upward  movement  of  butter,  caused 
California  cheese  to  advance  in  price. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  20c 

California  Y.  a  ,  fancy   29c 

Oregon  Y.  A  33  %c 

Oregon  Triplets   34c 

Monterey  cheese  22%®  24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

This  is  a  cherry  market  with  lower  prices 
and  increased  arrivals.  Most  of  the  cherries 
now  on  the  market  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Peaches  and  apricots  are  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  prices  are  daily  lowered.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, neither  of  these  fruits  is  in  prime  con- 
dition. The  flrst  season  of  strawberries  is 
about  over  and  the  fruit  that  is  coming  in  is 
not  choice.  The  report  that  the  second  crop 
will  be  small  indicates  that  then-  is  little 
prospect  of  lower  strawberries.  A  good  num- 
ber of  cantaloupes  are  now  on  the  market, 
and  last  week's  prices  were  about  halved. 
Watermelons  are  getting  common  and  sell  at 
about  4  cents. 

California  apples   $3.00® 4.00 

Northwest  apples    3.00®  4.00 

Peaches   1.00®  1.25 

Apricots   $1.26®  1.75 

Loquats.  per  lb  8®  10c 

Strawberries,  chest   $10.00®  14.00 

Raspberries   18.00®  20.00 

Loganberries    8.00®  12 .00 

Currants,  box  90c®  1.00 

Gooseberries   6®  8c 

Cherries- 
Royal  Anne   10®  11c 

Black,  bulk  8®  10c 

White,  bulk    6®  8c 

Cantaloupe.  Standards  $2.50 *r  3.00 

do.  Ponies   2.00 0 2.50 

do.  Flats   $100 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Lemons  were  very  strong  this  week  and 
were  advanced  about  a  dollar  for  all  descrip- 
tions.    Lemons  are  now  selling  higher  than 
either  oranges  or  gTapefruit. 

Oranges,  Valencia  $4-00  0  5.25 

Lemons,  fancy   $6.00® 6.50 

do.  choice    5.00®  6.00 

do,   standard    4.00® 5.00 

Lemonettes    8.00®  4.00 

Grapefruit    3.5004.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  is  rather  quiet.  The  demand 
for  all  descriptions  is  steady,  but  buyers  an* 
not  active.  Apples  and  prunes  were  bid  up 
half  a  cent  this  week,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  changes  in  prices. 

Apples   17%®  18c 

Pears   17c 

Peaches   14%«16c 

Apricots   20026c 

Prunes   12%®  13c 

Pigs.  Adriatic  14018c 


RICE. 

The  mills  have  completed  the  season's  mill- 
ing with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots  of  dam- 
aged rice  yet  to  be  allocated.  They  have  all 
sold  their  rice  during  the  past  season  faster 
than  they  have  been  able  to  mill,  and  conse- 
quently, when  the  last  lots  of  paddy  arrived 
at  the  mills  they  had  no  more  rice  to  offer 
Immediately  this  condition  was  realised  then- 
was  a  wild  scramble  to  replenish  stock 
throughout  the  country.  The  Japanese  deal- 
ers seemed  to  realize  the  necessity  of  carrying 
large  stocks  to  take  care  of  their  trade,  and 
they  now  have  practically  all  the  good  no- 
available  in  California.  This  they  have  been 
selling  from  $7.85  to  $10.00.  and  the  latter- 
price  may  he  taken  as  the  quotation  on  rood 
Fancy  Japan  today. 

BONK1 . 

The  California  Honey  Producers  Ce-operu 
tive  Exchange,  controlling  about  two-thinl- 
of  the  California  honey  crop,  has  isauixl  ■ 
statement,  under  date  of  June  7,  in  which  it 
quotes  prices  and  guarantees  them  against  d>- 
■  -Inn-  until  September  1.  1919.  It  states  thai 
these  prices  are  the  minimum  to  be  paid 
growers  and  that  they  win  be  advanced  a» 
the  season  progrcfsex.  Following  are  price- 
named: 

Water  White,  Orange  Blossom  lev 

White  to  Water  White,  sage   (Subject  to 

production)   .'  IT. 

Light  Amber  Mountain  (Sage- Buckwheat)  14c 
Light  Amber  Alfalfa  11'- 


LOS  ANGELES. 

I  <.-  Angeles,  June  10  Mat 
BUTTER. 

Butter  prices  remain  unchanged  naee  luxt 
week's  report.  There  was  a  decline  of  2c  on 
last  Wednesday,  but  the  price  advanced  to 
67c  on  Thursday.  Receipts  were  a  little 
lighter  tor  the  week,  but  demand  keeps  up 
weU.    Receipts  for  the  work  were  366.200  lb« 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  67c 

do,  prime  first   56c 

do.  first  54  <• 

EGOS. 

Fresh  ranch  eggs  advanced  lc  during  the 
week.  The  price  on  others  are  the  sane  a* 
quoted  last  week.  This  market  is  report* -.1 
firm,  with  a  fair  demand.  Receipts  for  tin 
week  were  1.668  oases. 

We  qnote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  47c 

do.  case  count   46o 

do.  pullets  43  c 

POULTRY. 

Fryers,  hens,  and  ducks  declined.  Broiler" 
are  in  good  demand  at  quotations.    Hens  are 
selling  fairly  at  lower  prices,  and  ducks  mm- 
ing  better,  though  at  lower  prices.    Demand  i» 
fair. 

Broilers.  1  to  1%  lbs  27c 

Broilers,  1%  to         lbs  28c 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs  30. 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  36c 

Stags  and  olds  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkey   36«40c 

Hens  SO®  34. 

Ducks   30031c 

Geese   28c 

FRUITS. 

Berries  an-  reported  slow  of  sale  at  prc-- 
ent  high  prices,  due  to  weather  condition  - 
Other  fruits  are  in  fair  demand  at  present 
quotaUons.     Receipts  only  fair. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Cherries,  lb  10017. 

Gooseberries,  lb  11012c 

Apricots,  lb  6®  7c 

Loquats.  per  lb  6®  10c 

Strawberries— — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $4 . 00 0  4. 54 j 

Poor  to  choice   3  00  03.75 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  ....  30003.50 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes   3.25  0  3.7!". 

Cherries,  lb  12c®  16' 

Loganberries,  case.  30  boxes  ....  3.25®  3.7  r> 
Plums,  Beauty,  lb  10011c 

VEGETABLES. 

No  more  Oregon  Burbanks  coming  in  tln- 
market.  New  potatoes  make  sliirht  drop  in 
price.  Sweet  potatoes  off  the  market.  Nearly 
all  vegetables  now  quoted  cheaper  and  re- 
ceipts are  satisfactory.  Stockton  yeUow 
onions  just  comiag  in.  Melons  are  quoted 
lower.  Lettuce  is  scarce  and  selling  at  26c  sn.l 
50c.  Demand  is  good  for  aU  staples. 
Potatoes — 

Idaho.  Russets,  per  cwt   $'2  0©<.i'-'  !0 

New  potatoes,  lug  box   90c®l.oa 

Garlic,  per  lb  3504Oe 

Onions — 

Onions.  New  Red.  per  cwt   $3,766*4  <><• 

do.  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt  .  .$4.0004.2. 
Imperial  Valley  white  silver  wax. 

crate  $2.75«3.:.<> 

Imperial  VaUey  Wax — yeUow  .  .  .  .$3  .6003.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  76o01.O<i 

Rhubarb,  per  80-lb.  box   fUM 

Summer  squash — 

Imperial  Valley.  4  basket  crates.  .  9OC01.OO 
Asparagus,  per  lb  10c 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  801O<- 

Kentucky  Wonders   »0»%.- 

String.  Wax    70fcV 

do.  Green    7®8c 

Tomatoes,  Imperial  VaUey,  4  basket 

crate   $1.00®1.5u 

Cucumbers,  lug  box   f2.2602.6a 

do,  flats   90c  051.0* 

Lima  Beans.  Imperial  Valley,  lb   .11 

Cantaloupes,  Stand.  A  Pony  crates  $2.0002  16 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  $1.6* 02. OP 

Lettuce,  crate   28050.- 

BEANS 

Prices  steady:  no  changes  reported.  Lima- 
in  fair  demand.  On  all  others  trade  is  re- 
ported dull. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $8.i"> 

Large  white,  per  cwt  6.2'" 

Pink,  per  cwt  6.60 

Small  white   

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  3.2.. 
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THE  ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
INC. 

The  alfalfa  market  i«  strong.  There  are 
no  chances  in  pricee.  The  Association  still 
has  large  tonnage  booked  for  high-class  hay 
at  high  market  prices  and  purchasers  want 
delivery.  Sales  of  alfalfa  by  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California,  Inc..  525  Central  Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  week  ending  June  10th, 
Were  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Los  An- 
ifeles : 

 $26.00 


No.  1  Dairy 


Standard  Dairy  821.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    18 

Stock  Alfalfa    14.00 

HAT. 

Alfalfa  in  fair  demand  and  slightly 
Grain  hay  is  reported  very  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $18.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   $20.00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  per  ton  ....$20.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $21.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9 


©22.00 
@  20.00 
@  18.00 

higher. 


©21.00 
©22.00 
©22.00 
@  23.00 
©10.00 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  i.  L.  Nagle 

Shipments  of  cherries  are  decreasing 
and  the  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  clean- 
ed up  In  about  two  weeks.  As  a  rule, 
the  cherry  season  lasts  until  the  first  of 
July. 

The  movement  of  apricots  in  the  past 
week  has  been  heavy.  The  quality  has 
been  of  the  usual  standard,  but  sizes 
on  account  of  heat  have  had  a  tendency 
to  run  small.  At  this  writing  but  few 
cars  have  arrived  Kast,  consequently 
we  are  .not  in  a  position  to  get  a  line 
on  the  market,  but  judging  from  in- 
quiries from  different  centers,  indica- 
tions are  for  a  favorable  demand. 

There  are  numerous  inquiries  for 
plums  but  as  the  early  varieties  are 
light,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  place 
these  In  assorted  cars  suitable  for  priv- 
ate sale  markets. 

Early  peaches  are  now  moving  and 
although  competition  from  Georgia 
would  make  it  inadvisable  to  unload 
very  many  in  the  far  Eastern  markets, 
they  can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage  in 
the  North  and  in  the  middle  west. 

Bartlett  pears  are  sizing  up  and  the 
<rop  skould  be  ready  to  move  between 
the  2»th  and  25th  of  this  month.  The 
-lock  is  clean  and  as  quite  a  liberal 


proportion  will  be  sold  to  the  canners, 
that  which  is  marketed  East  will  un- 
doubtedly realize  high  prices. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  grape  situ- 
ation, growing  conditions  still  being 
favorable. 

Average  for  the  week: 
NEW  YORK — Royal  A,nne  Cherries, 
$2.32;  Royal  Anne  Lugs,  J2.63;  Spanish, 
$2.48;  Bings.  $2.82;  Oregon,  $2.42;  Tar- 
tarians,  $2.24;  Tartarians  Lugs,  $3.65; 
Lamberts,  $4.25;  Rockports,  $1.97;  Gov. 
Wood  Cherries.  $2.05;  Republican,  $3.14; 
Chapman,  $2.45;  Bigarreau,  $1.90;  Cen- 
tennial, $3.49;  Burbank,  $1.42;  Mayflow- 
er Peaches,  $2.01;  Newcastle  Apricots, 
$3.75;  Royal,  $3.49 

BOSTON  — Tartarian  Cherris,  $2.16; 
Tartarian  Lugs,  $3.21;  Eing,  $3.12;  Bing 
Lugs,  $3.90;  Oregon,  $2.52;  Royal  Queen, 
$3.00;  Rockport,  $2.12;  Chapman,  $2.30; 
Bigarreau,  $2.20;  Royal  Anne,  $2.51; 
Royal  Lugs,  $3.11;  Lambert,  $3.77;  Re- 
publican, $2.10. 

CHICAGO — Tartarians  Lugs.  $2.60; 
Tartarians,  $2.32;  Royal  Annes,  $1.85; 
Royal  Lugs,  $2.65;  Bings,  $2.77;  Ore- 
gons,  $2.42;  Lamberts,  $2.75:  Royal 
Queen,  $2.40;  Burbank,  $1.60;  Republi- 
can, $2.10;  Mayflower  Peaches,  $2.02. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  June  11,  1919 
CATTLE — In  sympathy  with  the  rapidly 
tailing  market  in  the  Bast,  and  as  a  result  of 
heavy  receipts  in  the  local  market,  the  price 
trend  is  strongly  downward.  Feed  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  unusually  good  this  season,  and 
grass-fed  steers  are  arriving  in  large  numbers. 
To  add  to  the  plethora,  export  demand  in  the 
East  kas  practically  ceased.  Still  lower 
prices  are  expected. 
Steers — 

Grass  Steers.  No.  1,  weighing  1000- 

I'JOO  lbs  10%  ©lie 

<;rass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighting  1200- 

1400  lbs  10%  ©11c 

Grass  Steers,  second  quality  ....  9    ©  9%c 

Grass  Steers.  Thin    5    @  7c 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1 .  .  .  .  8  %  ©  9c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  2nd  quality  7     @  7%c 
Grass  Cows  ©  Heifers,  thin ....  3  %  ©  5  %  c 

Bulls  &  Stags,  good    5  V4  @  6c 

do,  fair    4     ©  4%c 

do,  thin    3    @  3%c 

Calves,  light  weight   12%©  13c 

do,  medium   11  ©12c 

do,  heavy    6%@  10c 

SHEBP  —  The  mutton  sheep  market  is 
easier,  and  there  is  a  fractional  decline  in 
some  classes.  As  is  tho  case  with  beef  and 
pork,  retailers  are  not  scaling  down  their 
charges  over  the  counter  in  accordance  with 
tho  drop  in  wholesale  prices,  and  consump- 
tion is  bet  little  improved. 

Lambs,  yearling   10 ©lie 

do.   milk   13@@13%c 

Sheep,   wethers   10@10%c 

do,  ewes    8©  8V4c 

HOGS— The  San  Francisco  market  is  get- 
ting mare  hogs  than  anticipated  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  are  absorbing  all  they 
set.  though  at  lower  quotations.  The  reces- 
sion in  price  is  partially  in  sympathy  with 
unproved  receipts  of  cattle  and  the  conse- 
iiuent  price  decline.    The  quality  of  the  stock 


offered  is  fairly  good,  though  some  soft  stuff 
is  still  arriving. 

Hogs,  hard,  grainfed.  100-150  17  %c 

do  150-250  18  V4  c 

do.  250-300  17  %c 

do  300-400  17  He 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   16Vj©17MjC 

do,  2nd  quality   16  ©17c 

Cows  &  Heifers   14  ©16c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc.   18  (ff'-.Tc 

Lambs,  suckling   23  (a'Zic 

do,  yearling   20  fri)21c 

Sheep,  wethers   16  ©18c 

do,  owes   14  @16c 

Hogs   27c 

PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  10,  1919. 

CATTLE — Lower;  receipts,  55. 

Steers,  best,  $11  ©11.50;  good  to  choice. 
$9.50©  10.50;  medium  to  good,  $9@9.50; 
fair  to  good,  $8.75 ©9;  common  to  fair,  $7© 
8.50;  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8© 
9.50;  medium  to  good.  $7  ©7.75:  fair  to  me- 
dium. $4.50 ©5.50:  canners,  $3@4;  bulls,  $5 
©8;  calves.  $9 ©13. 

HOGS — Steady:  receipts.  378. 

Prime  mixed.  $19.25  ©19.50:  medium 
mixed.  $18.75  ©19;  rough  heavies.  $18© 
18.75;  pigs,  $17.75  @  18.25. 

SHEEP — Weak;  receipts.  710. 

Prime  lambs.  $11.50 ©13;  fair  to  medium, 
$9@10;  yearlings,  $6©8;  wethers.  $7©7.50: 
ewes,  $6  ©7. 

Los  Angeles,  June  10,  1919. 

CATTLE — Prices  are  declining.  The  mar- 
ket is  badly  demoralized  as  a  result  of  East- 
ern conditions,  conpled  with  the  drying  up  of 
pastures.    Sales  very  slow  with  a  dull  market. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers.  1000 ©1100  lbs..  .$10.00 ©11.50 
Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.50©  9.50 


Good  cows  and  heifers    8.00©  8.50 

Canners    5.50©  6.00 

HOGS— Prices  in  this  market  are  steady; 
— there  are  no  changes  to  report.  Slow  sales. 
Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  avr'ging  275@350  lbs.  $15.50©16.50 
Heavy,  avr'ging  225  ©275  lbs.  16.50 ©17.50 
Light    17.50  ©18.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — Demand  is  light  and  market  quoted 
lower. 

Prime  wethers   $  8.50©  9.50 

Prime  ewes    8.00©  8.60 

Tiearlings    8.50©  9.50 

Lambs    12.50  ©13.50 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gasoline  of  Quality 


CORN  HARVESTER — One  man,  one  horse, 
one  row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn- 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Salina, 
Kans. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

CO-OPERATION  (not 
reduces  living  expenses, 
alogue  from  Co-operative 
street.  San  Francisco. 


operated  for  profit) 
Particulars  and  cat- 
League,  Commercial 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Itaiians  in  pat- 
ent  hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman;  experienced 
in  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising,  use  of  milk- 
ing machines,  gas  engines,  etc.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


AGRICULTURAL  EFFICIENCY  expert  de- 
sires to  manage  ranch  on  efficiency  basis.  Ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  farming.  P.  O. 
Box  750A.  Chico.  Calif. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


$35,000 — 85  acres,  60  yards  from  school: 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump;  barn,  chick- 
en and  brooder  houses;  2  horses,  1  cow,  350 
chickens:  300  fruit  boxes,  200  trays:  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  includ- 
ing 4  wagons,  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider 
press,  etc.;  garage  and  work  shop.  Average 
income  $5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee 
$7,000  crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Wind- 
sor station  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healds- 
burg.  Sonoma  County.  30  acres  primes  of 
which  18  acres  bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years; 
1  acre  peaches;  10  acres  apples;  2  acres 
pears;  14  acres  resistant  vines;  plenty  of 
berries,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  About  30 
acres  of  this  is  deep  rich  bottom  land  with 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  if  necessary. 
Mortgage,  $12,000  6%,  can  remain.  Umbsen, 
Kerner  &  Eisert.  20  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

FINE  FARM  AND  HOME — 28  acres  No.  1 
land,  one  mile  east  of  Live  Oak  near  school 
highway  and  2  railroads;  half-mile  from  river. 
Big  8-room  house  with  hot  and  cold-water 
system,  bath  and  toilet,  and  big  porch,  large 
new  cow-barn,  horse-barn,  tank  house  with  6 
horse  power  engine  and  pump,  new  De  Laval 
cream  separator,  13  milch  cows,  one  bull.  4 
calves.  All  high-grade  Holsteins.  3  brood 
sows,  one  boar:  60  young  chickens.  Land 
produces  6  crops  of  alfalfa  per  season.  3 
acres  in  4-year-old  French  prunes,  3  acres 
Thompson  seedless  grapes:  peaches,  walnuts, 
and  all  lands  of  fruit  trees  around  the  house. 
All  in  first-class  condition.  Will  sell  every- 
thing, including  furniture  for  $15,500.  Fred 
Reber,  owner.  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY — 119%  acres  in  the 
fertile  Pajaro  Valley,  4%  miles  from  Watson- 
ville  on  first  slope  of  foot-hills,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  frostless  belt.  31  acres  in  16 
year  apple  trees.  10  acres  Royal  Apricots  in 
bearing.  18  acre  vineyard.  Seven-room  mod- 
ern house.  Four-room  house  for  foreman. 
Land  described  in  Government  Soil  Survey  as 
salsipuedes  loam.  Excellent  for  apricots.  Whole 
property  under  cultivation.  Barn  50x70  and 
other  good  outbuildings.  Implements.  Good 
spring  water,  tank  and  gravity  pressure, 
retiring  on  account  of  age.  Price,  $52,000. 
A.  Hall,  Watson ville.  Cal. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — 160-acre  hillstock  ranch 
(half  tillable).  10  acres  good  fall  wheat.  2 
acres  garden  and  orchard.  8  more  partly 
cleared,  fair  buildings,  several  streams,  million 
feet  timber.  Good  soil  for  fruit  or  grain. 
Daily  mail.  Want  small  improved  home  place, 
drier  climate.  Prefer  California.  Clair  Mur- 
phy.  Goldson.  Lane  Co..  Ore.  

FOR  SALE.  .In  Klamath  County,  Oregon. 
600  acres  good  level  land,  unimproved,  good 
for  alfalfa,  grain  or  stock.  Price,  $10.00  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  For  particulars,  address 
Mrs.  Mary  Johnson.  414  Wilson  Ave..  Vallejo 

 SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.  

FLORIDA     SOUR    AND    CALIF.  8WKRT 

ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious:  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 

1941  E  Colo.  St..  Pasadena.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Capri  Figs  for  distrib«tio«_  at 

proper   time.     Large   ones  containing 
wasps.    C.  E.  Christley,  Orland.  Cal. 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  m- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

REDUCED  PRICES 


Plain 

First 

Tread 

Non-Skid 

Tabes 

Seconds 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$10.75 

$2.05 

30x3 

$9.20 

10.95 

2.05 

30x3i/2 

11.50 

13.50 

2.50 

32x3y2 

12.85 

15.85 

2.70 

31x4 

16.30 

20.65 

3.15 

32x4 

16.60 

21.15 

3.25 

33x4 

17.30 

22.00 

3.35 

34x4 

17.80 

22.50 

3.45 

36x4 

26.60 

34x4% 

24T00 

28.90 

4.20 

35x4V2 

25.00 

30.15 

4.30 

36x4i/2 

25.45 

30.65 

4.45 

37x4% 

35.75 

5.10 

35x5 

28.70 

34.45 

5.25 

37x5 

30.25 

36.50 

5.40 

All  ether  sizes  In  stock. 
Write  for  them  or  call  and  see  tkem. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile 
Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F3737  Bdwy,  4049 

H.  A.   Demurest,  Coast  Manager 

533  Van  Ness  A  venae,  San  FrancUco 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  Streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Snles  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cat. 


SIMONDS  saw: 

&  The  Blade  for  your  drag  saw  that  will  cut  fastest  with 
^  minimum  power  and  with  least  time  lost  for  sharpening 
^    is  a  Simonds.         Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 


Portland,  Ore. 


The  Saw  Makers  Since  1832 
Fitchburg,  Mas*.   New  York   Chicago   San  Francisco 
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"There  is  noiv 
a  Fisk  Tire 
for  every  motor  wehiclt 
that  rolls? 


Fisk  Cord  Truck  Tires 

Give  Long,  Uninterrupted  Mileage  At  Low  Costs 

TRUCK  Tires  represent  an  important  investment — and 
their  selection  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  mile- 
age they  deliver  plus  their  qualities  of  resiliency  and  safety. 

Put  Fisk  Cord  Truck  Tires  on  your  truck  and  watch 
their  record;  keep  track  of  their  long  mileage — uninterrupted 
mileage;  the  freedom  from  repair  bills;  and  the  sure  positive 
way  they  hold  the  road  under  all  conditions. 

These  Cord  Tires  are  so  resilient  that  you  can  operate 
at  speed  without  damage  to  working  parts  of  the  truck. 
That  means  less  truck  depreciation — your  truck  lasts  longer 
and  you  get  more  work  from  it  every  day. 

These  qualities  are  Fisk  features — the  result  of  twenty 
years'  of  continuous  tire-making  experience. 

Whatever  kind  of  a  truck  you  own,  Fisk  Cord  Truck 
Tires  will  give  you  uninterrupted  mi/eage>  great  tractive  power, 
safety  and  remarkably  low  costs  per  mile. 

Next  Time — BUY  FISK 


FISK  TRUCK  TIRES 
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Karakul-  The  Only  Fur-Bearing  S'.eep 

California  is  now  the  American  home  of  Karakul  sheep.  Dr.  C.  C.  Young,  the  father  of  the 
industry  and  the  only  man  who  ever  brought  a  Karakul  to  America,  established  a  Rock  in  Texas 
several  years  ago,  but  lately  moved  to  California,  where  he  already  has  a  priceless  ffbck  of  nearly 
300  head.  He  believes  that  the  Persian  lamb  and  Astrachan  fur  industry  has  a  great  future  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  Karakul  sheep  is    particularly  adapted  to  California  conditions. 


(Written  for  Pacifle  Rural  Tress  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Young,  Herman.) 


HE  KARAKUL  is  the  only  breed  of  sheep  which  produces  valu- 
able fur.  Persian  lamb  skins  are  the  product  of  Karakuls,  not 
Persian  sheep,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  for  the  latter  do  not 
produce  fur  at  all  unless  crossed  with  Karakul  rams.  The 
name  "Persian  lamb"  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  Persians  were  the 
first  to  export  Karakul  skins  to  Euro- 
pean markets. 

The  Karakul  is  a  native  of  the  Kara- 
Kum  Desert  of  Central  Asia,  where  no 
other  domestic  animals  are  able  to  exist 
except  the  camel,  the  burro  and  a  species 
of  goat.  Owing  to  the  great  hardiness 
of  the  Karakul,  it  is  able  to  thrive  on 
pasture  that  would  starve  our  domestic 
sheep,  and  last  year,  in  the  great  drought 
of  Mexico  and  Southwest  Texas,  where 
we  lost  5,800  sheep,  including  the  entire 
lamb  crop  and  60  per  cent  of  the  kids, 
our  loss  in  Karakul  sheep  was  practically 
negligible.  One  breeder  who  fed  a  num- 
ber of  Merino  lambs  for  three  months, 
giving  them  all  they  wanted  to  eat  of 
alfalfa  and  milo,  kept  a  flock  of  young 
Karakuls  on  a  very  hard,  dry  pasture 
during  the  same  length  of  time,  and  the 
Karakul  lambs  accumulated  fat  quicker 
than  the  domestic  lambs  did. 

In  a  25-page  bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  hardiness  of  this 
sheep  is  mentioned  as  the  result  of  tests 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  British  Colonies.  During  my  ex- 
pedition in  Central  Asia  I  often  saw 
Karakul  sheep  driven  for  50  miles  with- 
out being  watered.  They  had  nothing 
to  eat  except  here  and  there  an  alkali 
weed  or  a  bush  of  saksaul,  yet  they 
seemed  to  stand  the  awful  hardship. 
Thousands  of  these  sheep  are  driven 
from  Northern  Afghanistan  across  the 
desert  to  railway  stations  on  the  Central 
Asiatic  Railway,  and  they  arrive  in  the 
best  of  condition. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  Karakul 
sheep  enjoy  the  alkali  weeds  of  Cali- 
fornia just  as  much  as  they  do  similar 
weeds  in  the  Asiatic  Desert,  and  people 
with  waste  lands  covered  with  brush  and 
alkali  weeds  can  do  no  better  than  to 
raise  Karakul  sheep,  for  they  will  com- 
pete with  any  goat  living;  in  fact,  they 
are  hardier. 

The  mutton  qualities  of  this  sheep, 
according  to  Armour  and  Swift,  are  un- 
surpassable, and  are  entirely  void  of  the 
"sheepy"  flavor  characteristic  of  our  native  breeds.  The  fat  is  the  butter 
of  Central  Asia  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  cooking  purposes.  It  provides 
a  very  cheap  way  for  the  natives  to  secure  their  cooking  fat. 

As  a  wool  sheep  the  Karakul  presents  wonderful  opportunities.  As  much 
as  21  pounds  have  been  shorn  from  one  ram,  although  this  is  unusual. 
Eight  pounds  is  the  least  that  any  Karakul  ram  has  ever  clipped.  The 
wool  will  bring  the  same  price  as  any  other  wool— more,  if  it  is  carefully 
graded  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  length. 


Above.  350-lb.  Karakul  ram  of  the  large  type,  used  for  producing  quick- 
maturing  spring  lambs.  Below,  first  Karakul  lamb  born  in  California. 
Even  though  his  mother  was  only  a  half-breed,  the  blood  of  an  imported 
Karakul  ram  gave  this  little  fellow  the  tight.  Hook  curls,  which  made  his 
skin  worth  ¥30  when  he  was  only  three  days  old. 


But  it  is  from  the  lambs  that  the  valuable  fur  is  secured-  When  a 
Karakul  ram  is  bred  to  our  domestic  coarse,  long-wool  sheep,  we  obtain  in 
the  first  cross  beautiful,  tight-curled,  lustrous  lambs  that  must  be  killed  a 
few  days  after  birth.    Tight  curled  lambs  produce  Persian  lamb  fur,  while 

open  curled  lambs  give  us  the  Astrachan 
fur.  From  the  skins  of  the  slunks  we 
derive  the  very  expensive  broad-tail  or 
baby  lamb  fur,  and  coats  made  from  such 
skins  often  cost  as  high  as  $1,000.  Before 
the  war,  ordinary  lambs  6  months  old 
sold  in  this  country  at  from  $4  to  $5, 
while  black  half-blood  tight-curled  Kara- 
kul lamb  skins,  obtained  from  lambs 
three  days  old,  brought  $15.  Since  the 
war  these  prices  have  been  doubled. 

Domestic  ewes  require  but  a  small 
percentage  of  Karakul  blood  to  produce 
curled  lambs,  and  even  the  octoroons 
often  come  with  black  curls.    It  is  not, 
therefore,   necessary   to   kill   the  full 
bloods  for  fur.    They  are  used  for  the 
creation  of  grade  Karakul  rams,  which 
are  again  crossed  to  domestic  ewes  that 
will  produce  the  lamb  skins  with  the 
much  required  tight  curls.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  it  is 
easy  to  produce  the  Astrachan  fur  with 
open  curls  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
raise  lambs  with  tight  curls  in  the  first 
cross;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  unless  one 
confines  himself  to  tested  Karakul  rams 
and  to  ewes  of  Mexican  Coriente,  Navajo, 
Persian  Fat  Rump,  Lincoln,  Cotswold, 
Black-Faced  Highland  and  similar  breeds 
that  are  free  from  fine  wool  admixture- 
Karakul    lambs    are  exceptionally 
strong  at  birth  and  will  mature  much 
earlier  than  native  lambs.   It  is  possible 
to  make  60-pound  lambs  in  60  days.  The 
ewes  never  disown  their  lambs,  never 
wear  down  their  teeth,  and  herd  well. 
They  can  cover  tremendous  distances, 
will  stand  any  climate,  and  will  thrive 
as  well  on  weeds  as  native  sheep  do  on 
alfalfa  and  grain. 

The  United  States  imports  $14,000,000 
worth  of  Karakul  furs  annually,  and 
while  the  industry  in  this  country  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  it  has  unlimited  possi- 
bilities. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
yearbook  says,  "Results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Young  make  it  appear  that  the  produc- 
tion of  Persian  lamb  fur  can  be  made  a 
profitable  commercial  enterprise  in  the 
United  States." 

As  it  is  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  import  livestock  from  Asia,  and  also  against  the  laws  of  Bokhara 
to  export  Karakul  sheep,  the  introduction  of  these  animals  into  the  United 
States  presented  many  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles,  and  but  for  the 
assistance  of  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  a  few  others,  nobody  would 
ever  have  seen  a  Karakul  sheep  on  the  American  continent.  However, 
enough  foundation  stock  was  secured  to  make  a  good  start,  and  now,  after 
several  years  of  scientific  breeding,  a  definite  type  has  been  established— 
a  type  that  inseparably  links  Karakuls  and  Profit. 
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EDITORIAL. 


VOTE  ON  ROAD  BONDS. 

/"\N  other  posts  of  this  corral  bells  are  ringing 
^"^  to  call  attention  to  the  special  election  on  July 
1.  which  will  give  all  voters  a  chance  to  declare 
themselves  on  the  question  of  state  bonding  to 
build  more  good  roads  so  that  not  only  will  new 
regions  be  traversed,  but  the  whole  state  brought 
into  better  connection  with  the  highways  already 
constructed.  So  far  as  state  sentiment  Is  expressi- 
ble by  legislative  and  executive  action,  and  so  far 
as  supporters  thereof  can  declare  themselves  by 
enthusiastic  manifestations,  California  has  al- 
ready approved  this  wide-reaching  movement  for 
state  development  But  the  law  properly  pro- 
vides that  the  incurrence  of  some  kinds  of  obliga- 
tion must  be  preceded  by  popular  approval  at  the 
ballot-box.  Thus  the  question  arises:  Will  you 
vote  for  or  against  such,  an  obligation  for  more 
good  roads?  We  are  giving  on  other  pages  a  few 
facts  about  what  is  involved  in  the  special  elec- 
tion and  a  negative  argument  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  has  firm  convictions  on  the  subject. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  indulge  at  any 
length  in  affirmative  declarations.  Not  only  is 
general  sentiment,  so  tar  as  we  can  discern  it, 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  undertaking,  but  the  way 
the  question  arises  all  the  advantage  is  on  the 
affirmative  side.  Those  who  strongly  desire  ap- 
proval of  the  bonding  know  all  about  the  way  to 
secure  it;  those  who  are  opposed  or  indifferent 
will  not  wake  up  in  time  to  say  or  do  anything 
— but  to  be  fair  with  them  we  are  setting  off  an 
alarm  clock  in  this  week's  issue.  It  is  up  to  every 
voter  to  declare  himself  according  to  the  quality 
of  his  vision,  according  to  his  best  judgment  of 
what  is  good  for  California  in  the  'terms  of  what 
there  is  now  in  his  pocket  or  what  he  hopes  to 
find  there  in  the  future,  and  according  to  his  best 
hope  for  the  joys  of  life  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren. And  while  we  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
proposition  is  a  burden  upon  the  individual  finan- 
cial conscience,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our 
judgment  upon  current  affairs  and  our  confidence 
in  the  future  of  California  call  upon  us  to  vote 
in  favor  of  an  enterprise  which  will  adequately 
serve  current  needs  and  be  the  best  assurance  of 
the  realization  of  the  future  of  which  the  state  is 
capable  and  toward  which  this  generation  has  a 
clear  duty  to  perform. 

OPEN  DOOR  AND  OPEN  HOUSE. 

But  while  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
•  very  man  to  vote  his  convictions  straight  on  this 
question  of  highway  bonds,  and  while  we  admit 
that  it  docs  not  become  us  either  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  others  or  to  make  insistent  exhorta- 
tion on  the  subject,  there  are  a  few  things  which 
we  would  like  to  say  of  the  popular  duty  and  ad- 
vantage of  laying  this  state  wide  open  just  at  this 
time.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  realizing 
the  development  for  California  of  what  the  pion- 
eers dreamed  but  could  not  live  to  see.  Our  man- 
ufacturing plants  are  extending  and  multiplying. 
We  are  building  ships   with   a  speed   and  to  a 


weight  of  tonnage  which  no  one  ever  anticipated, 
not  only«  because  Americans  have  been  so  long 
hugging  the  delusion  that  other  people's  ships 
would  always  carry  their  products,  but  because 
California  was  thought  not  to  have  material  suit- 
able nor  a  population  with  a  capacity  for  ship- 
building. We  are  now  getting  our.  eyes  widely 
open  to  the  fact  that  our  geographical  position 
as  improved  by  the  Panama  canal,  places  us  on 
the  world's  highway  of  commerce,  travel  and  in- 
dustrial adventure  and  will  stud  our  thousand 
miles  of  sea  coast  with  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing cities,  naval  and  military  bases,  educa- 
tional and  recreative  institutions  and  resorts  and 
all  other  centers  of  human  interest,  activity  and 
investment — will,  in  fact,  make  our  coast  bristle 
with  all  points  of  cosmopolitan  energy  and 
achievement.  The  door  to  such  development  is 
now  thrown  wide  open  and  thousands  are  enter- 
ing with  their  resources  of  industry,  enterprise 
and  capital.  The  question  Is  shall  we  only  open 
the  door  or  shall  we  illuminate  the  hallways  and 
welcome  the  world-developers  to  enter  our  great 
and  inspiring  patio  of  vast  productive  valleys, 
towering  mountains  and  immeasurable  resources 
of  water  and  water-power — translatable  into  elec- 
tric energy? 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALL  CALIFORNIA. 

It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  gives  the 
subject  a  moment's  consideration  that  the  way  to 
secure  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  whole 
state  is  to  connect  the  immediate  coast,  with  its 
present  onrush  toward  greatness  in  city-building, 
through  manufacturing  and  maritime  industries, 
to  the  interior,  with  its  immense  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  food  production,  mineral  production, 
lumber  production  and  power  production.   The  de- 
velopment of  the  state  surely  demands  that  our 
outmost   ocean   headlands   and   harbors   be  en- 
chained   to  our    inmost  sources    of  industrial 
•s-ealth.    There  is  but  one  link  in  this  chain  and 
that  is  transportation,  a  long  link  of  which  one 
side  is  now  creditably  developed,  though  not  com- 
plete, viz.:  our  latitudinal  railways.    The  other 
side  of  this  link  is  but  partly  developed  and  must 
be  extended  and  improved,  viz.:  our  highways  and 
waterways.   Both  sides  of  this  link  must  be  even- 
ly wrought  to  make  the  link  efficient  to  give  the 
strength  of  each  side  to  the  other.    To  enable 
railways  to  serve  their  main  purpose,  there  must 
be  easy  access  to  them,  and  to  make  a  system  of 
highways  and  waterways  serve  its  chief  industrial 
purpose,  it  must  lead  at  all  desirable  points  to, 
cross-country  movement  by  rail.   It  might  seem  to 
the  reader  that  it  would  be  a  little  easier  to  work 
out  the  metaphor  if  we  should  call  transportation 
a  chain  and  try  to  connect  the  several  links  of  it, 
but  in  that  case  we  should  lose  the  point  we  are 
laboring  to  uncover,  which  is  that  transportation 
is  really  a  single  force  or  agency — though  there 
be  sides  and  angles  to  it — and  the  strength  and 
functioning  of  a  link  lies  in  the  equal  develop- 
ment thereof.   How  shall  this  be  done?   Our  rail- 
ways were  built  by  private  capital  and  enterprise  j 
with  important  public  contributions.    Our  water- 
ways are  improved  with  public  money  for  the 
operation  of  privately-owned  craft.    We  doubt  it 
either  process  has  resulted  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit  to  the  public,  but  they  probably  could 
have  been  secured  in  no  other  way.   We  could  get 
our  highways  by  the  same  process  with  the  same 
everlasting  conflict  between  public  and  private  in- 
terests and  the  same  discrimination  and  extortion 
which  we  have  fortunately  brought  under  control 
in  this  state.    Shall  we  build  highways  by  estab- 
lishing a  lot  of  petty  monopolies  and  dot  the  land- 
scape with  toll-gates  at  which  everyone  who  turns 
a  wheel  must  stop  to  pay  a  hateful  tribute?. Surely 
no  one  would  choose  to  return  to  those  days  of 
highway    enslavement.    Evidently   the  highways 
which  the  state  must  depend  upon  to  secure  the 
development  which  the  situation  and  resources  in- 
vite, must  be  contributed  at  public  expense  and 
administered  by  public  servants. 

GOOD  ROADS  BELONG  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  how  railways  should  be  owned  and  admin- 


istered, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  two  things, 
viz.:  highways  must  be  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic and  paid  for  by  the  public.  The  only  way 
we  know  of  by  which  this  can  be  done  is  by 
borrowing  money.  To  undertake  it  by  direct  taxa- 
tion would  be  confiscation  of  property— which  no 
one  but  an  advanced  socialist  could  approved  even 
in  theory,  and  which  no  one  who  has  anything 
he  feels  that  he  has  honestly  worked  for  and 
earned,  could  tolerate  for  a  moment.  The  famous 
roads  of  antiquity  were  built  by  slaves  and  cap- 
tives who  owned  not  even  their  own  lives.  For- 
tunately there  is  no  such  road-building  agency 
now  available.  Our  roads  must  be  built  by  a  free 
people  which  determines  by  vote  when  they  shall 
be  built  and  how  they  shall  be  paid  for.  As  the 
service  which  such  roads  render  will  be  largely  in 
the  future,  it  is  only  just  that  the  future  shall 
chiefly  pay  for  them.  The  issuance  of  bonds  is 
simply  the  most  convenient  way  by  which  those 
who  wish  to  lend  money  to  the  public  shall  gef 
fair  return  for  their  money's  service.  < 

In  our  experience  we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
object  to  the  public  assumption  of  a  debt  to  se- 
cure the  improvements  which  the  public  needs 
for  education,  sanitation  and,  transportation.  Of 
course  we  recognize  what  seems  to  be  a  fact,  that 
the  issuance  of  bonds  by  a  decadent  concern  dr  by 
a  wild-cat  enterprise,  whatever  either  may  be, 
maybe  a  dangerous  and  perhaps  a  desperate  re- 
course. We  have  lived  for  over  forty  years  in  a 
growing  California  town  which  began  by  laying 
off  a  group  of  farms  into  dirt-road  squares  full 
of  town  lots.  When  we  arrived  there  was  not  a 
sidewalk,  nor  a  paved  street,  nor  a  public  sewer, 
nor  a  street  light,  nor  a  school  building  except  a 
shack  country  school  house,  but  1200  people  were 
building  houses  here  and  there  over  Bix  square 
miles  of  adobe.  Now  the  town  has  65,000  people, 
practically  all  streets  macadamized  or  asphalted, 
sewered,  sidewalked,  etc.,  and  there  are  public 
buildings  worth  several  millions.  All  public  Im- 
provements were  made  by  bond  issues,  all  of 
which  were  paid  off  as  they  matured  and  the  peo- 
ple have  just  voted  four  million  dollars  of  bonds 
for  more  school  houses,  parks,  playgrounds,  etc., 
and  it  is  now  reported  that  the  county  in  which 
the  town  is  situated  will  buy  these  bonds.  There 
is  nothing  particular  or  exclusive  about  this. 
Many  California  towns  have  done  as  well  or  better. 
We  cite  the  fact  simply  to  concrete  the  truth  that 
a .  town  which  is  honestly  growing  can  profitably 
borrow  money  to  get  on  with  just  as  a  growing 
man  or  corporation  can  profitably  borrow  it.  And 
exactly  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  a  growing 
state.  If  its  improvement  is  wisely  planned  and 
it  gets  the  worth  of  its  money  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it,  a  growing  state  need  not  worry  about 
what  it  borrows  to  promote  its  own  growth  and 
development.  The  more  it  borrows  for  reason- 
able things  to  make  it  great  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  seeking  desirability  for  home  and  busi- 
ness 'investments,  the  surer  it  is  to  pay  its  debts 
and  (he  more  easily  also  it  will  pay  them. 


A  BREEZE  NEEDED. 

By  all  the  codfish  in  the  Pacific  and  all  the 
horned  toads  on  the  hot  plains:  by  all  the  snows 
that  clothe  our  mountain  peaks  and  all  the  rain- 
bows which  encircle  our  waterfalls,  we  do  declare 
that  California  development  never  needed  a  good 
strong  breeze  as  much  as  now,  and  never  more 
than  now  has  it  been  so  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  blow  in  money'to  get  it.  California  can 
feed  and  clothe  and  keep  busy  thirty  millions  of 
people  just  as  easily  as  she  is  now  doing  these 
things  for  three  millions.  To  get  a  chance  at  this 
we  need  not  only  an  open  door  on  the  coast,  but 
we  need  to  have  the  whole  area  opened  up  as  has 
been  suggested.  Large  subdivision  enterprises  are 
now  being  launched  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
promoters  are  paying  more  for  land  for  cutting  up 
than  they  ever  paid  before.  The  state, is  doing 
something  also  to  show  how  land  should  be  cut 
up  so  that  small  buyers  can  stay  on  it  and  pay 
for  it  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  all  the 
land  capable  of  production,  or  being  made  capa- 
ble of  It,  which  is  now  held  in  inordinately  large 
tracts,  will  be  subdivided  and  sold.  There  are 
two  ways  provided  in  the  state  constitution  which 
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A  Regular  Salaried  Position. 

Here  is  work  you  will  like — a  free,  independent  life 
in  the  open  air,  attending  to  our  renewals  and  secur- 
ing new  subscriptions.  Pays  well,  too— straight  salary 
with  unlimited  opportunities  for  advancement.  No  in- 
vestment necessary  except  that  you  must  have  an  auto- 
mobile. 

If  you  think  that,  with  proper  training,  you  could 
make  good,  write  us  a  little  about  your  qualifications 
and  experience,  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars 
of  what  may  prove  your  opportunity  to  connect  up 
with  Great  Success.    Better  investigate,  anyway. 


lead  to  this  result.  One  is  to  vote  bonds  enough 
by  state  and  counties  to  bring  a  paved  highway 
within  easy  reach  of  every  tract  of  it.  The  second 
is  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
idle  land  shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  price  as  is 
adjacent  cultivated  land,  if  it  js  of  similar  capa- 
bility of  production.  If  these  two  things  are  done 
there  will  be  plenty  of  investors  coming  from  all 
the  worried  countries  of  the  world  to  make  homes 
in  California  as  the  place  of  delightful  living  and 
most  open  opportunity,  and  there  will  be  land 
enough  for  all  who  come  with  upright  intent  and 
money  enough  to  actuate  it.  It  will  require  a 
generation  or  two  for  half  of  Europe  to  refit  itself 
for  its  war-suffering  and  the  other  half  quite  as 
long  to  pay  for  its  war  outrages,  and  there  will 
be  grievous,  continuous  taxation  over  the  whole 
continent.  There  will  be,  no  doubt,  many  capable 
people  who  will  save  enough  from  the  wrecks  of 
their  fortunes  to  make  a  new  start  in  parts  of  the 
world  which  have  clearer  skies,  and  California's" 
share  of  the  best  of  them  will  depend  largely  upon 
her  development  of  highways  which  shall  out- 
class those  of  any  other  state  or  country — but  we 
shall  only  get  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
with  pledges  of  our  confidence  in  California! 

THE  WHOLE  STATE  SHOULD  PAY. 

Next  to  importance  to  the  State  service  which 
good  paved  highways  render  is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  State  will  contribute'  to  the  cost  of  them. 
Under  the  old  system,  by  which  the  town  paid  for 
its  own  streets  and  the  country  for  its  roads, 
there  was  great  injustice  because  there  was  no- 
recognition  nor  equivalent  on  the  part  of  the  town 
for  the  contribution  which  the  country  roads 
made  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  town  and  the  in- 
creased value  of  urban  property.  Under  that 
system  the  country  people  had  to  pay  for  their 
roads  although  their  service,  such  as  it  was,  was 
so  largely  rendered  to  townspeople — which  was, 
manifestly,  always  unjust.  Although  free  use  of 
motors  through  the  open  country  has  led  to  great 
increase  of  urban  depredation  upon  rural  prop- 
erty, it  must  be  credited  with  the  recognition  and 
enforcement  of  the  principle  that  the  State  as  a 
whole  should  assume  the  cost  of  great  highways. 
It  is  this  principle  which  has  made  our  present 
system  of  highways  possible,  and  it  is  upon  this 
principle  that  their  considerable  increase  in  mile- 
age is  projected.  It  is  manifestly  just  also  that 
the  nation  should  supplement  our  State  high- 
way system  with  great  thoroughfares,  which  are 
needed  for  national  defense  or  for  other  national 
ends-  In  fact  the  line*  of  transportation  for 
owner-driven  vehicles  pursuing  all  ends  of  com- 
merce, travel  and  recreation,  should  be  provided  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  people  because  all  the  attain- 
ments of  such*  transportation,  whether  for  ser- 
vice or  for  development,  confer  their  benefits 
upon  the  whole  population.  Therefore,  one 
should  review  his  attitude  toward  the  bonding 
proposition  from  the  point  of  view  of  philanthropy 
and  patriotism  quite  as  much  as  from  his  own 
personal  considerations  of  taxes  and  his  appre- 
hension about  the  amounts  of  public  debts — if 
they  are  incurred  for  purposes  which  are  them- 
selves constructive  and  compensative.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  a  town  man,  who  has  owned  no 
vehicle  but'  a  wheelbarrow  since  he  outgrew  the 
propulsion  of  a  baby-carriage,  vote  for  more  state 
highways?  Such  a  one,  who  pays  quite  a  lot  of 
taxes  on  town  property,  gives  these  as  his  reasons: 
Because  they  are  good  for  the  State  and  for  all 
the  people;  because  they  share  in  bringing  to  him 
nearly  all  the  things  which  he  needs  and  enjoys 
and  for  and  with  which  he  lives  and  works;  because 
they  are  one  of  the  chief  instrumentalities  of  civ- 
ilization and  their  quality  is  conceded  to  be  some 
measure  thereof.  Therefore  he  counts  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  vote  for  good  roads  and  to  obligate 
his  property  to  pay  for  them  with  as  good  a  will 
and  as  keen  an  interest  as  though  he  owned  a 
super-six  for  speeding  a  most  hearse-like  limousine 
for  afternoon  teas  or  a  line  of  trucks  for  produce- 
hauling.  For  none  can  live  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration unless  the  wheels  go  around  and  he  who 
owns  no  wheels  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow- 
men  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  provide  the  best  planes 
for  other  people's  wheels  to  go  around  upon. 


HIGHWAYS  BUT  NOT  HIGHWAYMEN. 

It  is  a  proper  rural  grievance  that  the  better  the 
roads  and  the  more  numerous  the  motor-vehicles 
the  greater  are  the  farmers'  losses  from  marauding 
highwaymen.  This  Is  so  great  a  loss  and  so  dis- 
concerting a  vexation  that  the  very  term  "good 
roads"  becomes  hateful  to  many  people.  Joy-riders 
frolic  in  the  orchards  and  carry  away  great  loads 
of  fruiting  branches.  Auto-campers  go  from  end 
to  end  of  the  State  picking  the  choicest  fruits,  dig- 
ging potatoes,  robbing  hen-roosts,  milking  cows — 
in  short,,  "living  on  the  country  traversed"  like  an 
invading  army,  and  burning  up  fencing  materials 
for  camp  fires.  Both  for  the  crime  in  it  and  for 
the  better  rural  attitude  toward  town-promoted 
road  improvements,  such  outrages  must  be  stopped. 
In  old  time  such  robbers  would  be  hanged  at  the 
cross-roads  and  their  bones  left  to  rattle  in  the 
night  breezes.  Some  better  way  to  punish  and  to 
warn  must  now  be  found  and  relentlessly  applied. 
Cycle-mounted  constables  should  patrol  the  high- 
ways to  protect  rural  property  and  summary  pun- 
ishment be  meted  but  to  depredators  by  rural  jus- 
tices. Let  these  functionaries  emulate  the  example 
of  Justice  Frank  Glass  of  Contra  Costa  county,  who 
declares  that  "this  popular  sport  for  townspeople" 
will  stop  if  he  has  anything  to  say  about  it.  And 
he  had  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in  last  week,  and  it 
cost  a  bunch  of  highwaymen  $10  each  to  listen 
to  his  word-burning.    This  was  the  way  of  it: 

When  Frank  T.  Swett,  horticultural  commissioner 
and  member  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission, 
was  motoring  home  the  other  evening,  he  saw  four 
men  in  the  O.  E.  Balmer  orchard  in  Alhambra 
valley.  A  machine  was  drawn  up  along  the  road 
and  the  four  were  in  the  cherry  trees  filling  up  re- 
ceptacles of  all  kinds  with  cherries.  Swett  notified 
Balmer  and  together  they  took  possession  of  the 
auto,  first  notifying  the  office  of  Sheriff  Veale. 
When  the  men  came  out  of  the  orchard  they  were 
placed  under  arrest  and  brought  back  to  town. 
Balmer  stated  that  his  orchard  has  been  raided 
nightly  and  that  he  is  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  thefts  of  fruit  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
trees. 

This  is  a  State-wide  abomination  and  must  be 
rigorously  suppressed.  Probably  citrus  growers 
suffer  most  because  their  fruits  are  longest  dis- 
played in  attractive  condition,  but  no  rural  prop- 
erty is  safe  from  stealing  and  destructive  mischief. 
If  town  owners  of  automobiles,  dealers  therein  and 
garage-men  desire  rural  smiles  for  their  activities, 
they  must  work  together  to  enforce  common  hon- 
esty and  decency  toward  rural  property  throughout 
their  urban  populations. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Pull  Name  and  Address. 


Wonder  Beans  Failing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  sample  of  Kentucky  Won- 
der bean  plants  that  are  dying.  The  last  two  years 
everybody  in  the  country  spoke  of  what  nice  beans 
we  had,  but  this  year  they  are  not  doing  any  good 
at  all.  The  ground  is  sandy  and  I  put  a  moderate 
coat  of  barnyard  manure  on  it  every  year.  We  irri- 
gated about  every  ten  days  as  we  thought  they 
needed  it — enough  to  supply  good  moisture.  Is  the 
trouble  in  raising  beans  too  long  (four  years)  on 
the  same  ground?  Would  it  be  safe-  to  put  beans 
there  next  year?  It  is  in  the  only  place  we 
have  for  a  garden. — S.  A.  M-,  Modesto. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  sample  of  Kentucky 
Wonder  beans,  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is 
the  trouble  and  what  to  do  for  them  another  year, 
as  these  seem  to  be  destroyed  the  same  as  last 
year,  as  well  as  those  planted  by  my  neighbors. 
They  start  nicely,  but  when  the  runners  are  about 
a  foot  long  them  seem  to  dry  up,  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  dry  and  brittle  as  if  sucked  to  death  by  some 
insect.  Late  planted  beans  are  not  affected  so 
badly,  but  all  early  ones  in  this  vicinity  are  ruined- 
— W.  F.  R.,  Gridley. 

The  samples  show  some  thrips  and  red  spider, 
but  not  enough  t»  account  for  the  appearance  of 
the  plants,  which  both  enquirers  well  describe. 
The  seat  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  root  in 
both  cases  and  to  be  caused  by  fungi,  which  attack 
the  plant  in  that  region.  There  are  indication  on 
the  samples  of  both  rhizoctonia  and  fusarium, 
which  invade  th  root  and  stem  and  cause  the 
leaves  to  famish.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  occurrrences  by  our  plant  pa- 
thologists and  their  conclusion  is  that  the  fungus 
invaders  seize  upon  a  weakened  root  growth  caused 


by  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in  the  soil.  This 
weakness  and  susceptibility  to  disease  may  result 
from  planting,  while  the  soil  is  too  cold  and  wet,  or 
it  may  also  be  caused  by  the  opposite  extreme— a 
drying  out  of  the  soil.  Our  Gridley  enquirer's  ob- 
servation of  the  superiority  of  plants  started  late, 
agrees  with  the  prescription  of  the  need  of  better 
growing  conditions,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Mo- 
desto failure  may  be  due  to  over-irrigation  even 
though  the  soil  is  sandy.  However,  the  point  for 
both  growers,  and  for  all  others,  to  observe,  is  that 
it  is  more  important  to  have  the  soil  in  good  con- 
dition of  warmth  and  moisture  than  it  is  to  plant 
early,  and  it  is  more  important  to  keep  the  soil 
well  aerated  and  lively  for  growth  than  it  is  to 
hope  to  substitute  irrigation  for  such  soil-condition. 

As  for  growing  beans  continuously,  the  things 
which  we  find  on  these  specimens  do  not  prevent, 
it,  but  there  are  other  root  pests,  such  as  nema- 
todes, which  do  make  the  recourse  to  rotation  nec- ' 
essary.  It  is,  however,  desirable  whenever  possible 
to  let  some  other  crop  follow  beans,  because  you 
are  apt  to  get  a  much  larger  crop  after  a  legume 
than  otherwise. 

Sunflower  Pest. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  the  top  of  a  sunflower 
plant,  with  an  egg  of  an  insect.  The  same  pest  has 
spoiled  all  of  the  sunflowers  in  my  small  garden.  In 
some  of  the  plants  the  eggs  have  hatched  into  a 
little,  fat  white  worm.  Is  there  danger  of  its 
spreading  to  other  plants?  Is  it  common?  It  is  the 
first  time  it  has  appeared  in  this  district. — M.  W.  Y., 
Cobb,  Lake  county. 

There  are  now  eggs  discernible  on  the  specimen, 
but  there  is  a  crushed  puparium  of  a  fly  (which 
possibly  may  be  what  you  observed),  and  back  of 
that  a  burrow  in  which  the  worm  which  you  de- 
scribe may  have  made  its  growth.  The  puparium. 
the  worm  and  the  burrow  indicate  the  previous 
presence  of  a  fly  (resembling  a  general  form  of 
house-fly),  which  is  presumably  the  mature  form  of 
the  intruder,  but  which  cannot  be  identified  from 
the  material  sent.  It  is  probably  a  pest  of  the  sun- 
flower and  not  dangerous  to  other  plants.  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  given  notable  trouble  else- 
where. 

Repressive  Cherry  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:  What  time  of  the  year,  if  any,  is 
best  to  prune  cherry  trees  that  are  growing  too 
strong  and  drop  the  fruit? — A.  V.,  Healdsburg. 

Prune  when  the  new  growth  has  finished  its 
great  seasonal  push.  This  can  be  seen  by  tb»> 
formation  of  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  new  shoots. 
This  is  usually  about  the  time  that  the  fruii 
ripens.  In  such  pruning  remove  the  coarse  shoots 
which  have  no  promising  short  laterals  or  spurs 
near  by,  below.  Clip  back,  perhaps,  wood  which 
has  pushed  out  beyond  such  spurs,  but  do  not  cut 
them  back  closely  for  such  spurs  need  the  action 
of  leaves  beyond  them.  It  is  probably  safer  and 
better  to  take  out  some  of  the  larger  branches,  if 
the  tree  has  too  many,  and  all  of  the  coarse,  sucker- 
like growth  and  not  touch  the  spud-growth  of  foli- 
age. Of  course,  fruit-dropping  is  not  wholly  ex- 
plained by  excessive  wood-growth  nor  is  it  surely- 
cured  by  summer  pruning. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  lor  the  week 
ending  June  17.  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


Past  Seasonal  Normal ,  ■  m 

Stations —             Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka                          .14  39.80  45.77  60  43 

Red  Bluff                     .00  26.19  24.91  92  52' 

Sacramento  00  17.20  30.09  88  48 

San  Francisco  00  25.64  22.27  67  49 

San  Jose   00  18.87  16.79  I     80  42 

Fresno   00  6.90  9.68  86  52 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .00  18.09  20.51  80  42  > 

Los  Angeles  00  8.58  15.64  76  54  . 

San  Diego  .00  8.74  10.01  72  58 

Winnemucca.  Nevada.  .00  7.82  8.26  82  3« 

Reno.  Nevada  00  9.67  10.35  82  38  r 

Tonopah   00  5.94  10.02  78  44 
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Walnuts  Pay,  but  Varieties  Differ 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  I'ress.) 


A  $30,000  orchard  now  pays  divi- 
dends on  a  piece  of  the  Tres  Pinos 
Creek  bottom  in  San  Benito  County 
which  S.  C.  Hain  found  innocent  of 
trees  or  buildings  in  1910  or  1911  and 
bought  for  $5,000.  Mr.  Hain,  in  fact, 
was  looking  for  alfalfa  land;  a  small 
patch  of  alfalfa  still  survives  to  sup- 
ply the  work  stock.  The  soil  is  deep 
sediment  loam  over  gravel.  The  loca- 
tion is  sheltered  by  hills.  But  Mr.  Hain 
had  good  advice  from  Leonard  Coates 
of  Morganhill,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  fine  walnut  land  and  climate.  He 
now  enthusiastically  shows  visitors  a 
couple  of  Chase  Santa  Barbara  wal- 
nut trees  planted  by  himself  in  1911, 
eight  inches  through  the  trunks.  From 
these  two  trees  he  harvested  125 
pounds  of  nuts  in  1917  and  160  pounds 
in  1918.  They  paid  him  at  the  rate  ot 
$100  per  acre  net  after  allowing  $100 
per  acre  for  their  care.  He  also 
shows  a  visitor  a  Payne  Seedling  scion 
grafted  on  a  black  walnut  limb  in  the 
spring  of  1916  which  at  the  age  of  30 
months  last  fall  had  matured  467  nuts 
and  is  now  apparently  setting  a  great 
many  more.  Another  Payne  graft  set 
in  the  spring  of  1917  had  matured  143 
nuts  17%  months  afterward.  This 
BCion  is  estimated  to  have  about  600 
nuts  in  sight  at  this  writing.  Thirty- 
five  of  these  nuts  weight  a  pound, 
and  they  crack  out  about  half  meat, 
which  is  about  63  per  cent  of  de- 
liciously  flavored  nutritious  fat.  Now 
find  out  how  much  the  nutrition  in 
these  would  cost  you  per  pound  and 
learn  that  walnuts  are  cheaper  than 
beefsteak  even  at  present  prices.  Also 
figure  how  much  a  treeful  of  such 
grafts  would  pay,  but  don't  invest  in 
an  orchard  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Hain  took  the  premium  for 
seven  varieties  of  walnuts  at  the  Oak- 
land Land  Show  in  competition  with 
exhibits  much  more  extensive  but 
judged  of  less  quality  and  lower 
cracking  percentage.  These  varieties, 
grown  under  similar  conditions  on  the 
same  creek  bottom  ranch,  show  inter- 
esting relations  which  are  mentioned 
below. 

The  walnuts  were  planted  six  to 
eight  years  ago,  some  being  nursery 
trees,  others  having  been  planted  as 
nuts  in  orchard  form  after  soaking 
the  nuts  a  long  time  in  moist  saw- 
dust. While  the  results  by  this  meth- 
od proved  satisfactory  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Hain  realizes  that  there  is  too 
much  chance  for  a  poor  stand  or  weak 
trees.  He  planted  several  nuts  in  each 
place  and  selected  the  seedling  which 
later  showed  best  growth.  But  he  is 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  nursery- 
grown  trees  are  best  and  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  break  off  the  tap  root  if 
it  has  not  been  cut  off  in  the  digging. 
By  way  of  illustration:  Two  Eurekas 
planted  at  the  same  time  with  tap 
roots  cut  off  as  short  as  the  Chases, 
bore  112  pounds  of  nuts  last  season. 
Cutting  off  the  tap  root  encourages 
growth  of  feeders  which  are  equally 
good  as  anchors  and  of  course  are 
responsible  for  the  tree's  supply  of 
sap. 

Fifteen  walnut  trees  were  planted 
per  acre.  The  great  interspaces  made 
an  intercrop  necessary.  The  inter- 
crops are  chiefly  Muir  peaches  and 
apricots  (45  per  acre)  and  grape- 
vines. One  hundred  of  the  Muirs  bore 
a  crop  last  season  which  averaged 
$5  per  tree.  Eighty  dollars  worth 
were  sold  for  canning,  and  3,800 
pounds  of  dried  peaches  were  sold 
through  the  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, besides  all  that  were  kept  for 
home  use.  These  100  trees  had  been 
set  in  1911,  and  the  fruit  had  been 
thinned  to  get  good  size. 

Walnut  Characteristics  Here. 

The  Payne  Seedling  walnut  is  Mr. 
Hain's  favorite  after  several  years' 
trial  on  a  small  scale.  About  a  hun- 
dred San  Jose  Mayettes  are  to  be 
grafted  over  to  Paynes  this  spring. 
The  Payne  makes  as  vigorous  growth 
as  any  during  its  first  two  years,  but 
in  the  second  year  it  sets  quantities 
of  fruit  wood  and  thereafter  if  the 
nuts  are  allowed  to  set  and  mature, 
the  tree  growth  falls  behind  that  of 
other    varieties    less    precocious  in 


bearing.  The  crop  has  been  left  on 
various  Payne  grafts  and  trees,  but 
this  is  now  believed  to  be  a  poor  pol- 
icy because  it  prevents  the  tree  from 
attaining  full  bearing  area  at  an  early 
date.  It  is  planned  to  find  some  way 
of  preventing  a  crop  during  the  first 
few  years'  growth  of  the  grafts  about 
to  be  set.  There  is  an  added  advant- 
age in  doing  this,  as  noted  where  grafts 
have  broken  under  weight  of  nuts  and 
west  wind.  Props  of  1x3  redwood 
have  broken  so  generally  that  pine  is 
now  being  used.  The  Payne  sets  two 
to  seven  nuts  on  every  growing  tip 
and  matures  an  average  of  two  or 
three.  The  writer  on  April  30  count- 
ed 58  nuts  formed,  though  perhaps  not 
yet  certainly  pollenized,  on  one 
branch,"  selected  at  random  and  about 
%-inch  in  diameter.  This  branch  car- 
ried approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
bearing  area  of  the  scion  from  which 
it  grew.  This  scion  was  grafted  in 
two  years  ago  this  spring.  Two  sea- 
sons' growth  of  the  Payne  grafts  gives 
them  about  two  inches  diameter  above 
the  swell  of  the  union.  The  Payne 
growth  is  not  so  symmetrical  as  some 
other  varieties  and  requires  more  at- 
tention to  pruning.  Mr.  Hain  has 
found  by  experience  that  the  time  to 
prune  a  walnut  is  just  as  soon  as  you 
find  a  branch  that  is  likely  to  crowd 
another.  He  believes  in  thinning  the 
wood  growth  consistently,  but  not  in 
cutting  it  back.  He  is  also  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  thinning  the 
Payne  walnuts  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  thins  apricots  and  peaches. 
Larger  fruit  and  nuts  bring  better 
prices  per  pound.  The  smaller  num- 
ber and  weight  of  shells  or  pits  make 
a  smaller  drain  on  the  tree's  strength 
and  on  the  soil's  fertility.  It  is  not 
the  fleshy  part  of  a  fruit  or  nut  that 
exhausts  fertility,  he  says.  That  is 
mostly  water  and  carbon  from  the 
air;  but  the  woody  part  of  fruit  and 
trees  are  the  exhausting  parts. 
Payne  nuts  in  Mr.  Hain's  location 
bear  a  heavier  proportion  of  meat  to 
shell  and  wood  than  other  varieties. 
The  nuts  are  solidly  filled  and  of  fine 
flavor. 

''Forty-pound"  picking  boxes  of  the 
various  varieties,  have  been  weighed 
with  the  following  results:  Payne  23 
pounds,  Chase  strain  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara softshell  24,  Eureka  26  to  27, 
ranquette  23,  San  Jose  Mayette  15 
to  16  pounds  average. 

The  Eureka  is  probably  the  next 
favorite  on  this  ranch.  It  makes  a 
fairly  rapid  growth  and  does  not  slow 
up  so  early  with  a  heavy  cjop  as  the 
Payne.  The  nuts  are  of  fine  shape, 
flavor,  and  weight,  as  heavy  as  30  per 
pound.  One  tree  on  which  grafts  got 
mixed  is  now  half  Eureka  and  half 
Franquette.  The  Eureka  side  on  April 
30  had  made  an  average  of  nearly  a 
foot  new  growth  while  the  Franquette 
side  was  just  bursting  its  buds  and 
the  catkins  were  not  yet  shedding 
much  pollen.  Concord  walnuts  which 
do  so  well  in  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Ramon  valleys  are  not  such  good  pro- 
ducers here.  Their  blooms  and  cat- 
kins were  ready  for  each  other  April 
30,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would 
pollenized  the  Paynes  whose  catkins 
were  mostly  gone,  though  the  blooms 
were  about  at  the  active  stage.  The 
Concord  needs  the  same  sort  of  prun- 
ning  as  the  Payne  on  account  of  their 
lack  of  natural  symmetry. 

San  Jose  Mayette,  which  are  less 
favored    than    the    other  varieties 


ne  FARMER*?* 

Tor  stumping 
genuine  {$AMp 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I -get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  -6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
10  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  for  our  free  book.  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


!  Farm  Powders] 


EUREKA 


The 

"Syphon  System" 


At 

INVESTIGATE 

Siphons  adapted  to  Irri- 
gation. Takes  the  water 
over  the  bank.  Designed 
to  displace  gates  or  boxes. 
Quickly  primed.  Easily 
moved.  Take  out  the  water  where  you  want  it.  Divide  the 
stream  or  regulate  the  flow  as  you  like.  Clean  ditches.  No 
gates.  No  leakage.  Compare  the  cost.  Write  us  vour  conditions. 

I RRIG  ATING-SI PHON  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAI 
DURABLE 
PRACTICAL 


Don't  Waste  Water— You  Can't  Afford  To 

Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  It.  No  levelling, 
no  ditching.  No  grading  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE — four  thicknesses  ot  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam. 
Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  Irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete 
line  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  In  tbe  West. 


W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc., 
SURFACE 


8th  and  Irwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


DESTROY  INSECTS 

One  man  does  from  15  to  25 
acres  per  day,  in  orchard  and 
field. 

Standard  size   $18,00 

Vineyard  size  $16.00 

Send  for  Booklet  A 

The  California  Sprayer  Co. 

6001-29  Pasadena  Are. 
Los  Angeles 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  farmers,  who  used 
ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia are  realizing  that  they 
have  done  the  right  thing,  as 
their  grain  is  looking  fine. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia is  the  well-knowin  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good 
service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers 
for  years  past.  Especially  kiln- 
dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine 
and  dry.  Ammonia  25%  per  cent. 
Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arcadian  is  the 
great  American  Ammoniate, 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
•     BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


HAUSER'S 

ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


named,  average  about  16  pounds  of 
nuts  per  tree  on  100  eight-year  old 
trees  last  year.  These  cracked  about 
45  per  cent  sound  nuts,  but  the  meat 
is  not  so  thick  as  in  other  varieties. 
Last  year  they  were  not  well  sealed. 
Frequently  a  little  pressure  would 
open  them  at  an  end  and  such  nuts 
were  often  found  to  have  molded  par- 
titions though  the  meats  were  not 
molded.  This  variety  was  just  leafing 
out  at  the  time  of  our  call  at  the 
ranch.  Its  leaves  are  too  scattering 
for  a  hot  climate  on  account  of  sun- 
burn danger. 

The  Chase  Santa  Barbara  nuts 
were  solidly,  uniformly,  tightly  filled 
with  meats  of  fine  flavor.  They  were 
smaller  in  size  than  most  of  the 
others,  but  a  boxful  weighed  heavier 
than  the  Paynes.  These  are  in  full 
foliage,  having  bloomed  anywhere 
from  March  5  to  March  20  in  various 
seasons.  Their  growth  of  trunk  and 
top  was  best  of  any  variety. 


PRESENT    CONDITION    OF  THE 
PEAR  MARKET. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.) 

"Several  canners  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  prices  named  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Pear  Growers'  Association," 
said  Frank  T.  Swett,  President  of  the 
Association,  in  an  interview  last  week. 
"They  had  been  worried  a  little  lest 
the  growers  be  carried  away  with  the 
phenomenal  prices  of  $100  and  $110 
a  ton  paid  for  cling  peaches  and  apri- 
cots. These  extreme  prices  would 
have  made  the  price  of  canned  pears 
to  the  consumer  abnormally  high  and 
restricted  consumption.  A  number  of 
canners  who  had  submitted  prelim- 
inary estimates  of  their  needs  prior 
to  the  naming  of  prices  increased 
their  requests,  saying,  'Well,  the 
prices  are  all  right.  You  can  put  us 
down  for  200  tons  more  each.'  " 

"On  the  16th  of  this  month  the  fig- 
ures from  each  grower  as  to  the  ton- 
nage he  will  £hip  East  and  the  ton- 
nage he  will  have  for  the  cannery, 
will  be  tabulated  and  allotments  made 
to  the  various  canneries.  Apparently 
there  will  be  a  notable  demand  made 
from  Great  Britain  for  canned  pears, 
in  fact,  some  of  the  smaller  canners 
will  be  financed  by  the  British  pur- 
chasers or  their  agents,  who  wish  to 
make  absolutely  certain  of  securing 
their  requirements." 


PREFERS    A    WET    WASH  FOR 
SPIDERS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  May 
31  John  S.  Davis  of  Los  Angeles  says 
he  has  to  shoot  his  trees  four  times 
5  or  6  days  apart  to  get  the  red  spider. 
My  experience  is  the  lime  sulphur  so- 
lution thoroughly  applied  gets  the 
spider  with  one  application.  Two 
leads  of  hose,  2  men  and  a  boy  get 
over  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  6  to  10- 
year  trees,  and  the  foliage  remains 
bright  until  nature  dismantles  the 
trees.  Four  weeks  after  spraying, 
fumes  from  the  sulphur  were  strong 
enough  to  give  my  neighbor  the  asth- 
ma! It  takes  five  days  to  get  over 
my  50  acres  with  two  men  and  a  boy, 
while  Mr.  Davis'  way  would  take  a 
month  with  one  man.  Even  if  the 
results  were  the  same  there  would  be 
a  big  difference  in  the  expense. — J.  L. 
Sweet,  Arbuckle. 


COTTONY  CUSHION  SCALE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  spec- 
imens of  bugs  with  which  one  of  my 
orange  trees  are  infested  in  large 
numbers.  Can  you  tell  me  what  these 
are  ,  and  to  what  extent  they  damage 
the  trees?  Also,  how  I  may  destroy 
them?— J.  C.  H.,  Reedley. 

Those  white  masseson  the  orange 
twig  are  cottony  cushion  scale.  In 
the  envelope  were  two  larvae  of  the 
Vedalia  cardinalis.which  feeds  on  this 
scale  and  will  destroy  it,  though  the 
dead  white  masses  may  remain  for 
some  time.  With  the  vedalia  present, 
you  may  safely  leave  them  to  clean  up 
your  orange  tree  from  this  pest. 


The  great  Lake  States,  once  the 
greatest  of  timber  producing  sections, 
are  now  paying  $6,000,000  a  year  in 
freight  bills  to  bring  in  timber  and 
timber  products. 


Guaranteed  Wagon  Capacity 


'  I  VELL  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carry 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  way  we  protect  you  in  your 
purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  buying  the  most  economical 
wagon.  Now  you  can  be  sure.  Every  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagon  that  leaves  the  factory  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  manufacturer  to  carry  a  known  load 
over  the  roads  that  you  have  to  travel. 

Nor  is  that  all  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbus 
wagon.  The  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  you 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  wagon  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  about  these 
wagons  or  about  any  of  the  machines  in  the  list  below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machine! 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
i4otor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machine! 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers  • 
Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


B.  liayman  Co.,  Inc. 

Since  1876 
Phones:  Bdwy.  103^—15031 

Agents  for  All  International  Lines. 

118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HEAL  MEET  WHU 

When  goads  are  sold  through  agents  or  middlemen  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  agenrs'commission  and  dealers  profit  are  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as"the  consumer  foots 
trie  bills',' ha  pays  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  in  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  fa  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want.to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

fixsi  firatp  ^)it  "EariJr 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.VVTJDITTIEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 


GOLDEN  GATE.  WEED  CUTTER. 
Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soli 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
8200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts  seven 
feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds.  Cut 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steel 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrate! 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  con- 
tains letters  from  many  users. 

C.  O.  SIGURD,  Manufacturer 
Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,    San  Jose,  Cal 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Kur  il  Press.] 


Pinning  Experiments  in  San  Benito. 

Some  careful  pruning  experiments 
on  prunes  and  other  deciduous  trees 
are  being  carried  out  by  E.  A.  Duni- 
pace  at  Paicines  Orchards  (San  Benito 
county),  which  will  give  the  neighbor- 
hood tangible  results  next  fall  and 
spring- 
Capri  Grafts  in  Callmyrna  Orchard. 

Dave  Oliver  is  grafting  some  of  the 
trees  in  his  12-acre  old  orchard  of 
Smyrnas  to  Roeding's  No.  3  Capri,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  blastophaga  in  baskets  each  year. 
Capri  figs  are  being  advertised  this 
season  at  $12.50  per  1000! 

Lemons  to  the  Sea  Beach. 

George  C.  Power  of  Ventura  has 
proved  that  lemons  can  be  grown  to 
the  brim  of  the  ocaan.  He  has  200 
acres  of  lemons  8  years  old  at  Ven- 
tura. He  needs  no  frost  pots  here  be- 
cause the  ocean  tempers  the  tempera- 
ture to  a  degree  that  prevents  frost. 
A  packing  bouse  is  to  be  installed  this 
year. 

A  Becord  on  Peaches  at  Modesto. 

Eighty-one  dollars  a  ton  for  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  cling  peaches  is  the  price 
reputed  obtained  by  C.  M.  Whitmore 
Company  of  Ceres  (Stanislaus  county). 
One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  them 
will  probably  yield  this  company  a 
return  of  $100,000.  There  are  20  acres 
of  Phillips  that  are  expected  to  yield 
14  tons  to  the  acre. 

Walnut  Production  Is  Profitable. 

Eight  acres  of  Santa  Barbara  soft 
shell  walnut  trees  at  San  Juan  Cap- 
istrano  produced  eight  tons  of  nuts 
last  year.  The  owner — Mrs.  Frederica 
Strockeim — is*  a  member  of  the  Wal- 
nut Growers  Association,  and  the 
fruit,  marketed  through  the  Associa- 
tion, brought  $4,800.  The  entire  cost 
of  upkeep,  outside  of  personal  labor, 
was  about  $400. 
A  Carious  Case. 

Action  for  damages  was  recently 
brought  in  Contra  Costa  county  for 
loss  in  nursery  stock.  A  man  in  Tu- 
lare county  bought  a  number  of  fruit 
trees  from  a  grower  in  Contra  Costa 
county.  The  trees  were  inspected  at 
both  ends  by  the  county  officers  and 
passed  sound.  They  were  planted  in 
land  that  had  been  an  old  pasture 
and  said  to  be  somewhat  alkaline. 
Few  of  the  trees  grew  and  two  years 
later  the  owner  brought  suit  for  dam- 
age, not  only  for  the  loss  of  the  trees, 
but  for  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  his  estimation  by  this  time.  The 
trial  occupied  about  five  days  and  the 
jury  decided  against  the  plaintiff  in 
about  five  minutes. 


t«e  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR. 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
•TRACTORS 


RUSSEll 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAW. 


Crop  Beport  in  Kern  County. 

"Apples  and  pears  in  Kern  county 
will  yield  about  95  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
according  to  my  present  estimates," 
said  Norman  G.  Buhn,  Horticultural 
Commissioner.  It  is  a  little  early  to 
tell  about  olives,  but  so  far  they  look 
promising  (May  25),  and  grapes  are 
100  per  cent.  Peaches  and  apricots 
will  run  from  90  to  95  per  cent.  At 
present,  indications  arc  good  for  a 
normal  crop  of  oranges. 
Johnson  Grass  in  the  Orchard. 

Have  you  any  Johnson  grass  in  the 
orchard  or  vineyard.  Probably  by 
continuous  cultivation  you  could  get  it 
out  of  the  orchard,  but  what  about  the 
vineyard?  A.  L.  Rutherford,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Stanislaus 
county,  says  that  it  can  be  killed  by 
Stove  Distillate.  Squirt  it  on  with  a 
hand  pump  and  it  will  follow  the  roots 
down,  he  says,  but  will  not  follow 
where  they  turn  up  again-  So  these 
must  have  a  dose  too  as  soon  as  they 
show  above  ground.  These  two  ap- 
plications are  generally  sufficient,  Mr. 
Rutherford  says,,  to  discourage  the 
plant  entirely. 

Inspection  Points  for  Mailed  Plants. 

It  was  suggested  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  Nurserymen  and  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners that  mail  order  packages 
be  sent  to  one  point  in  each  county 
(designated  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioner) for  inspection  and  despatched 
thence  to  its  destination.  It  was 
claimed  that  this  would  prevent  un- 
necessary delay.  The  only  objection 
was  that  of  provision  being  made  for 
postage  forward  to  consignee.  The 
matter  has  not  been  definitely  settled, 
but  will  doubtless  be  considered  by  the 
State  Director  of  Agriculture  (George 
H.  Hecke)  before  the  next  shipping 
season  arrives. 

Grasshoppers  Damage  Almonds. 

Grasshoppers  have  done  quite  a 
little  damage  to  young  almond  trees  in 
the-  Creston  district — a  new  district 
for  almonds — and  we  also  noticed 
some  of  their  work  north  of  Paso 
Robles.  A  number  of  young  trees 
were  covered  with  cheese-cloth  to 
protect  them  from  the  voracious  pests. 
Theodore  D.  Urbahns,  Assistant  Ento- 
mologist, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  is 
visiting  the  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers in  counties  affected  so  that  meth- 
ods of  control  against  further  infesta- 
tion may  be  devised-  He  says  the 
hoppers  may  be  a  menace  to  the 
middle  of  July.  They  not  only  defoli- 
ate the  young  •  fruit  trees  but  injure 
the  buds  and  the  bark  of  the  young 
trees. 

High  Prices  for  Yolo  Prones  and  Figs. 

John  Martin  of  Woodland  was  re- 
cently offered  19  cents  a  pound  for 
his  Imperial  prunes  and  13  3-10  cents 
a  pound  for  dried  black  Mission  figs  of 
the  coming  crop.  A  lot  of  new  acre- 
age has  been  placed  under  Irrigation 
this  year,  says  Wm.  Gould,  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner.  Six  thou- 
sand acres  are  under  the  Yolo  Water 
and  Power  ditch  and  the  rest  pumped 
from  wells  and  from  the  Sacramento 
river.  There  is  a  large  new  pumping 
plant  near  Grimes,  and  probably  20 
new  wells  have  been  sunk  in  this  dis- 
trict. Farmers  are  right  after  the 
water  now  and  a  lot  of  boring  is  being 
done.  The  further  development  of  the 
two  big  interior  valleys  depends  on 
two  things,  irrigation  and  drainage. 
They  are  inseparable.  And  they  should 
be  owned  and  controlled  only  by  the 
merr  whose  land  they  serve. 
Dusting  for  Walnut  Aphis,  Etc. 

Some  36  dusting  machines  have  been 
at  work  in  Santa  Barbara  county  for 
some  time  dusting  the  trees  against 
walnut  aphis.  In  a  number  of  or- 
chards we  visited  not  a  single  live 
aphis  could  be  found.  Machines  are 
now  busy  in  the  Carpinteria  district 
of  Santa  Barbara  county,  dusting  the 
first  time  against  codling  moth.  The 
machines  are  doing  very  thorough 
work  and  results  will  be  observed  with 
much  interest.  If  the  arsenical  dust- 
ing proves  as  satisfactory  as  that  for 


walnut  aphis,  growers  will  have  a 
heavy  load  of  anxiety  lifted  from  their 
shoulders-  These  experiments  are  be- 
ing conducted  by  Professor  Ralph  E. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  California 
at  the  request  of  the  California  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association.  He  is  as- 
sisted both  here  and  in  Orange  cqunty 


ADEWELL 

Well 

(XSING^ 

Noted 
for 

Its  Smoothness 
and 
Evenness 
of  Fit 


For  strong,  smooth, 
perfect-fitting  well  cas- 
ing, specify  Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Bed  or 
galvanized  sheet  metal.  < 

— Joints  fit  perfectly,  be- 
cause they're  built  to  an  ex- 
act standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double- 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  A 

It  describes  Madewell 
Casing  and  other  Madewell 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  de- 
tail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT 
WORKS 

Dept.  1, 
E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Ave. 

OAKLAND,  f  \  I  . 


HADfWEu 


by  the  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners. 
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KAN  T-  WOBBLE 
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"Aetoally    Pay    for  Themselves" 

— says  ODe  progressive  I  rait  grow, 
er  who  uses  Security  Ladders.  The 
Security  cuts  your  picking  costs 
by  saving  picker's  time;  cannot 
wobble,  picker  moves  ladder  only, 
half  as  often:  pickers  time  is  your 
money— got  Security  Ladders,  save 
his  time,  boost  your  profits.  See 
you  dealer,  or  write  lo  me  at  once: 
"For  name  nf  your  Security  deal- 
er see  Pacific  Rural  Press,  May 
24,  page  798. 


WH+, 
for  new 
Booklet. 


i.  B.  PATTERSON, 
78  Franklin  St.,     Oakland,  CaL 
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H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kindt. 
724  Tan  Ness  Are.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Sahara  Drier 

THE  FARMERS'  AND  GROWERS'   CROP  INSURANCE 


Fortunes  this  year  for  the  Prune  and  Apricot  growers.  Our  Driere 
will  give  you  $50  to  $100  per  ton  more  weight  over  the  Sun-Dried  Prod- 
uct.  Get  all  that's  coming  to  you.   Don't  take  a  chance  this  year.  See 

our  representatives  for  particulars. 


ANDKHsnX-BARNCKOWKR,   San  Jose 
CAMERON-McDONA  Mi.  Chlco. 
A.  L.  BOWMAN,  Lodl. 
JNO.  P.  DAVIDSON,  305  Security  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 


OHAS.  F.  WVER,  Napa. 
SANITARY  FRUIT  CO.,  Red  Bluf. 
C.  F.  MOON,  Fresno. 
(  AMI.UOX  MrllONALD,  Marysvlllo. 
CIIKI.IM  &  KKITII,  Sonoma 


CALIFORNIA  DRIED  PRODUCTS  CO, 


JO  EIGHTH  ST.,  SAN  VRANCISCO. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

Independent  packers  aro  reported  to 
be  offering  14%  cents  for  dried 
peaches  in  Butte  county. 

The  olive  crop  in  the  Ehman  grove 
will  be  large,  according  to  J.  H. 
Brown,  manager  of  the  Oroville  plant. 

Sugar  prunes  are  being  thinned  in 
some  localities  to  insure  size  and  to 
relieve  long  branches  of  an  excessive 
load. 

It  is  said  that  quite  a  loss  resulted 
in  the  strawberry  plantations  of  the 
Upper  Sacramento,  due  to  lack  of 
pickers. 

The  Whittier  Walnut  Association 
has  commenced  work  on  a  new  build- 
ing for  handling  their  crops,  to  cost 
about  $30,000. 

Two  short  courses  in  bee  culture 
will  be  given  in  Los  Gatos  June  17  to 
July  3  and  July  7  to  18,  including  hive 
building  and  shop  work. 

There  are  14,000  acres  of  citrus  fruit 
iu  the  Upper  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Los 


WHY  it  pays 
to 

SALT 


I 


YOUR 


MAY 


DOWN 


When  You  Stack  It 

or  Bale  It — 
Because 

It  prevents  musting 

—checks  the  growth  of 
molds  when  the  moisture 
content  is  high. 

Improves  the  feed 

— cattle  thrive  on  salted 
hay  and  they  like  its 
taste.  Stock  will  eat  it 
up  clean,  where  unsalted 
hay  will  be  mussed  over 
and  wasted. 

Increases  the  Milk 

— makes  the  cows  thirsty 
and  they  drink  more  water 
and  produce  more  milk. 
Leading  dairymen  use 
salted  alfalfa  hay  the  year 
round  for  feeding  their 
dairy  cows. 

Really  Costs  Nothing 

— the  salt  more  than  pays 
for  itself  in  the  weight  of 
the  hay — holds  the  mois- 
ture, makes  5  tons  canal  6. 

20  Pounds  of 
Salt  to  Each 
Ton  of  Hay 

—that's  the  proportion. 
And  the  method  is  very 
simple.  Stack  three  feet 
of  hay,  sprinkle  the  salt 
over  by  hand;  then  an- 
other layer  of  hay,  more 
salt,  and  so  on. 

Don't  Fail  to 
Try  It 
This  Year! 
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Angeles  county).  The  first  navel  or- 
ange was  planted  here  33  years  ago. 

A  grower  in  the  Rialto  district  (Los 
Angeles  county)  has  been  offered  4% 
cents  a  pound  for  his  orange  crop  by 
an  independent  cash  buyer.  The  offer 
was  refused. 

The  new  grape-fruit  packing  plant 
now  nearly  completed  at  Imperial  will 
be  able  to  handle  four  cars  a  day.  The 
grape-fruit  acreage  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley is  increasing  rapidly. 

C.  J.  Peterson,  who  has  one  of  the 
prettiest  Thompson  Seedless  vine- 
yards around  Live  Oak  (Sutter  coun- 
ty), expects  to  gather  a  banner  crop 
from  his  four-year-old  vines. 

Nearly  200  carloads  of  cantaloupes 
are  said  to  have  been  shipped  from 
Imperial  Valley  in  one  day.  Prices 
have  ranged  from  $5.50  a  crate  to 
$12.50  with  an  average  of  from  $7 
to  $8. 

A  species  of  forest  tent  caterpillar 
has  been  doing  extensive  damage  to 
oak  and  madrone  trees  in  Trinity 
county,  and  fruit  growers  have  been 
using  tree  tanglefoot  to  protect  their 
young  orchards. 

Strawberry  packers  in  Stanislaus 
county  have  been  warned  that  if  the 
Standardization  law  is  not  complied 
with,  such  drastic  action  will  be  taken 
as  is  provided  by  the  law  to  compel 
evenness  of  pack. 

The  new  California  Directory  of 
Nurserymen  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture. It  contains  the  names,  ad- 
dresses and  designations  of  820  nur- 
serymen in  this  State  and  80  inter- 
state nurserymen. 

Dried  apricot  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  receive  12  cents  a  pound 
on  delivery,  instead  of  8  cents,  as 
heretofore.  \Ve  published  the  opening 
prices  in  a  former  issue.  They  run 
from  19  cents  a  pound  for  Standard 
to  32  cents  for  extra  fancy  Moorparks. 

The  California  Co-operative  Cannery 
is  working  on  cherries  and  expects  to 
pack  from  300  to  400  tons  of  them. 
Apricots  will  begin  on  July  1  as  the 
fruit  to  follow  cherries.  The  price  on 
cherries  has  been  falling  and  as  low 
as  6  cents  has  been  offered,  it  is  said. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  baskets  of 
apricots  were  seized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures  for  being  several  ounces 
short  weight.  They  were  shipped 
from  Vacaville  by  a  Japanese.  The 
manufacture  of  the  containers  will 
come  under  investigation. 

Many  of  the  new  canneries  are  pro- 
viding comfortable  cottages  and  ac- 
commodations for  their  employes-  The 
Centerville  Cannery,  Alameda  county, 
is  building  a  nursery  for  children  and 
will  provide  a  competent  nurse  to 
look  after  them  while  the  mothers  are- 
working. 

The  Hemet  Valley  (Riverside  coun- 
ty) expects  to  raise  150,000  tons  of 
apricots  this  year.  Picking  has  com- 
menced. Some  uneasiness  is  felt  as  to 
the  supply  of  labor  in  harvesting  as 
well  as  in  the  canneries.  The  Asso- 
ciated Cannery  is  doubling  its  capacity 
and  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is  expected 
to  be  handled  by  the  canneries. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  forty  boxes 
of  navel  oranges  (1270  cars)  were 
shipped  from  the  Covina  district  (Los 
Angeles  county)  this  season.  The 
Valencia  crop  is  estimated  at  about  as 
much  more — 1200  carloads.  An  aver- 
age price  for  the  navels  was  $2-80  a 
box. 

The  grasshopper  pest  in  Sutter 
county  is  being  brought  under  con- 
trol by  co-operative  effort  in  poison- 
ing them.  The  services  of  Professor 
Bruner,  one  of  the  foremost  grass- 
hopper specialists  of  the  world,  have 
been  secured  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture  to  assist  in  the 
present  campaign  against  grasshop- 
pers in  California- 

In  the  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion's warehouse  at  Goleta  all  sacks 
are  put  through  a  steam  box.  They 
are  left  in  for  ten  minutes  under  a 
pressure  of  15  or  20  pounds  of  steam. 
This  system  of  killing  all  insect  life 
is  just  as  efficient  and  far  cheaper 
than  putting  them  through  the  steam 
mangle,  in  the  opinion  of  Eugene  S. 
Kellogg,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner. 


MODESTO  DISTRICT  CROP  ACRES. 

Acreage  of  various  crops  in  the 
Modesto  Irrigation  District  has  just 
been  compiled.  It  shows  a  total  of 
55,475  acres  irrigated.  Only  1969 
acres  are  dry  farmed.  This  is  all 
grain,  but  comprises  only  ten  per  cent 
as  mucharea  as  is  planted  to  irri- 
gated grain.  The  latter  occupies  35.87 
per  cent  of  the  irrigated  acreage,  sec- 
ond only  to  alfalfa,  which  occupies 
36.8  per  cent  of  the  irrigated  area. 
Fruit  trees  and  first-crop  beans  oc- 
cupy nearly  eight  per  cent  each;  and 
the  next  of  importance  is  corn  with 
4.93  per  cent  of  the  irrigated  acreage. 
Second-crops  are  to  keep  10,972  acres 
busy.  Nearly  eight-tenths  of  this  is 
to  be  beans,  and  the  rest  will  be  corn- 
A  bit  over  1,000  acres  of  rice  are  being 
grown. 


IT  PATS  TO  IRRIGATE  GRAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  500  acres 
of  wheat  this  year  and  lost  all  but 
100  acres  of  summer  fallow  which  will 
probably  make  600  or  700  sacks.  If  I 
have  a  34-horse-power  engine,  an 
eight-inch  pump,  and  water  to  supply 
it,  and  irrigate  before  seeding,  will 
grain  growing  be  profitable?  I  am 
convinced  that  dry  farming  is  too 
risky  here;  but  if  I  can  eliminate  the 


drouth  factor,  am  I  taking  any  more 
of  a  chance  with  grain  than  the  dairy, 
swine,  poultry,  or  fruit  men? — B.  C.  M., 
Tulare. 

Figure  what  it  will  cost  per  acre  to 
put  in  a  crop  and  harvest  it,  including 
interest  on  investment  or  rental  of 
land  plus  interest  on  machinery,  etc. 
With  irrigation  in  your  territory  we 
would  guess  that  you  could  raise  at 
least  12  or  15  sacks  of  wheat  if  all 
goes  well.  Distillate  and  oil  for  pump- 
ing with  a  head  of  45  feet,  using  the 
equipment  you  mention,  would  cost 
about  12%  cents  per  acre-inch  of 
water  per  acre-  If  you  need  eight 
inches  of  irrigation  to  supplement 
rainfall,  figure  on  about  $1  per  acre 
for  gas  and  oil.  Find  out  what  it  will 
cost  to  level  your  land  with  a  tractor 
land  leveler  and  add  that  to  the  value 
of  your  land;  do  not  charge  to  your 
crop,  except  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. Now,  taking  chances  on  wheat 
market,  rust,  smut,  fire,  etc.,  answer 
for  yourself  whether  twelve  or  fifteen 
sacks  per  acre  would  pay  as  com- 
pared with  the  negative  profits  you 
are  making  this  year.  Grain  farmers 
are  irrigating  successfully  in  many 
parts  of  California. 


Chicken  fat  is  valuable  for  making 
other  fats,  like  suet,  more  usable. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


S*TS  M/r/6  AS33-/X&  /<39J-JfK6 

A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  .made)  and  other  prune-growing 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 

We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  in 
any  size  desired — for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co. 


20  West  Julian  Street 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.   And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install. 

AMERICAN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

Write  for  Catalog  C-l 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog:  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
—Vertical  Pumps 
—Deep   Well  Heads 
—Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Direct-connected 

Motor  and  Pump 
— Motors 
— Gas  Engines 
— Oil  Engines 


C8  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  430  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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HERE'S  what  you  have  been  looking  for— a 
complete  light  plant.  Our  40  light  "F"  outfit  is 
Fairbanks- Morse  quality  throughout  —  and 
comes  all  set  up  on  one  base.  The  low  speed  engine 
with  ball  bearing  dynamo  assures  long  life — less  atten- 
tion— lower  maintenance  cost.  Engine  is  the  famous 
"Z"  which  successfully  uses  kerosene.  Construction  is 
extremely  simple  —  workmanship  and  materials, 
the  best  possible.  Push  a  button  to  start  and  another 
to  stop. 

When  you  buy  this  "F"  plant,  you  get  a  combined 
light  and  power  service,  as  engine  will  also  run  a  wash- 
ing machine,  churn  or  cream  separator,  independent 
of  the  dynamo,  either  direct  or  through  a  line  shaft. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  carefully  explain 
all  details  and  also  prove  why  it  is  the  one  practical 
combination  plant  for  which  you  have  long 
been  waiting. 


40UGHTFP 


(.Comolmte  F.  O.B. 
Indianapolis) 


A  distinctive  de- 
in  larger 
plants  is 
oSered  as  below: 
65  Lights 
100  Lights 
200  Lights 


40  Light  F  Plant 


Fairbanks,  Morse  Or  (5 

J  f     MANUFACTURERS      I'l        CHICAGO  , 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whltten. 


RAW 

preader 
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Straw  Worth  $8  a  Ton— Don't  Waste  It 

(All  statements  approved  by  Experiment  Stations, 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  progressive  farmers). 
Science  and  the  experience  of  many  up-to-date  farmers  prove  that 

your  straw  stack  contains  tons  of  humus  and  much  phosphorus,  potash  and 
nitrogen.  At  present  prices,  straw  has  a  fertilizer  value  of  $8.00  a  ton — too 
valuable  to  burn  or  sell  at  a  low  figure. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  prevents  the  winter  killing  of  wheat,  soil 
blow  or  washing,  conserves  moisture  and  makes  tough,  aticky  soil  much  more  friable. 

But  you  can't  get  these  results  by  haphazard,  wagon-tail  distribution.  The 
straw  must  be  well  shredded,  well  distributed  and  put  on  evenly.  The  one  sure 
way  of  getting  all  these  results  is  to  use  the 

NISC0  man  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

You  can  put  this  attachment  at  small  cost  on  your  trusty  Nisco— 

the  original  wide  spreading  spreader,  and  make  it  a  perfect  machine  for  both 
manure  and  straw — two  machines  in  one.    Spreads  straw  evenly  8  to  10  feet  wide. 

The  Nisco  has  always  been  the  bellwether  of  spreaders.  It  is  always  in  the 
lead  with  new  improvements  and  is  built  for  a  life-time  of  service.  "  Not  a  cent 
for  repairs"  the  statement  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  Nisco 
for  years. 

See  your  Nisco  dealer  and  have  him  Bhow  you  the  advantages  of  both  the  Nisco 
and  the  straw  attachment.  Don't  wait  for  him  to  call  on  you  as  he  is  short  of  help 
now.  Insist  on  the  Nisco.  Don't  take  some  other  machine  or  you  will  regret  it 
later    on.     Ask  the 

dealer  or  write  us  for  r    .  (6) 

illustrated  circular 
and  book  on  manure. 
Act  now  and  be 
,  prepared  for  the 
spring  drive  of  1919. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialist* 
Coldwater,  Ohia 


FOOLS  HENS;  GETS  MORE  EGGS. 

Leland  F.  Fobes  of  Loomis,  Cali- 
fornia, is  an  auditor.  Figures,  statis- 
tics and  chickens  are  his  hobby;  effi- 
ciency is  his  watchword.  A  couple  of 
yea«s  ago  he  played  a  light  joke  on 
his  hens  and  they  laid  for  it.  His 
plan  was  to  install  an  electric  light 
plant  and  make  the  hens  work  over- 
time. Here  is  his  story  in  his  own 
words:  * 

"I  had  always  been  convinced  that 
if  I  could  keep  my  hens  working 
longer  they  would  produce  more  eggs, 
but  the  trouble  was  they  all  belonged 
to  the  Daylight  Union  and  refused  to 
work  after  the  sun  went  down,  or  be- 
fore it  came  up,  so  the  only  way  to 
get  them  to  work  overtime  was  to 
fool  them  as  to  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  only  way  I  could 
think  of  to  do  was  with  electric  lights, 
but  as  we  were  located  some  distance 


not  so  likely  to  be  strong. 

"Besides  lighting  the  poultry  houses 
the  lighting  plant  furnishes  light  for 
the  egg  room,  feed  room  and  incubator 
cellar.  I  find  that  a  75-watt  nitrogen 
lamp  used  inside  of  a  searchlight  egg 
tester  lessens  the  work  of  testing  eggs. 
By  simply  passing  the  tester  over  the 
eggs  the  infertile  ones  may  be  readily 
picked  out. 

"My  lighting  plant  has  paid  for  it- 
self several  times  over  in  the  time  I 
have  used  it  for  the  poultry  business 
alone,  besides  which  I  have  used  it  to 
light  my  home  and  run  the  electric 
washing  machine  and  flat  iron,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  last  the 
average  farmer  a  lifetime.  I  say  this 
because  I  have  given  mine  quite  hard 
usage,  and  it  is  as  good  as  new.  It 
has  never  failed  to  work  properly  and 
is  always  on  the  job. 

"Nowadays  farmers  do  not  need  to 
move  to  the  city  in  order  to  have  con- 


In  buying  hatching  eggs  don't  have  said  that  the  chicks  from  such  eggs 
them  shipped  by  parcel  post.    It  is  always  want  to  roost  on  the  letter  box. 


Yon  will  not  retire  very  early  if  yon  go  to  bed  with  the  chickens  on  the  ranch  owned  by 
l  ■   F.  Fobes,   Loomis.     Eleetric  lights  keep  the  hens  working  several  boors  after  it  Is 

dmk  outside. 


from  a  power  line,  this  was  impossible 
until  I  heard  of  an  independent  light- 
ing plant,  and  in  November,  1917,  I 
installed  a  Delco-Ligbt  plant  on  my 
place. 

"We  were  getting  1,000  eggs  per 
day.  In  less  than  20  days  we  were 
gathering  2,000  eggs,  and  they  were 
increasing  all  the  time-  It  is  my  opin- 
ion the  eggs  would  have  increased  to 
about  1,500  per  day  without  the  light, 
but  I  am  sure  the  installation  of  the 
light  increased  my  output  600  or  700 
daily. 

I  keep  the  hens  housed,  excepting 
the  breeding  stock,  and  about  October 
first  begin  using  the  light  and  con- 
tinue using  it  until  about  the  first  of 
March.  The  lights  are  switched  on 
by  an  alarm  clock  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  are  turned  off  as 
soon  as  it  is  light  enough  for  the  hens 
to  see.  During  November,  December 
and  part  of  January  I  use  the  lights 
in  the  evening  until  six  o'clock — long 
after  the  hens  would  ordinarily  go  to 
roost.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
installation  of  a  simple  dimming  de- 
vice, without  which  the  hens  would 
be  left  on  the  floor  of  the  henhouse  in 
complete  darkness  when  the  lights 
were  turned  off,  and  consequently 
could  not  find  their  way  to  the  roost. 
The  dimmer  is  easily  operated  by  pull- 
ing out  a  switch,  which  dims  the  light 
considerably,  yet  enough  is  supplied 
to  enable  the  hens  to  find  their  way  to 
the  roost.  They  are  all  up  within  ten 
minutes,  when  the  lights  are  turned 
completely  out 

"I  have  now  used  the  lights  for 
three  winters,  and  find  that  if  pullets 
are  well  raised  the  lights  will  cause 
them  to  give  spring  production  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  Second 
year  hens  are  very  materially  affected. 
They  get  through  the  moult  quicker, 
and  if  properly  cared  for  should  be  lay- 
ing 50  per  cent  by  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. I  seldom  keep  hens  longer  than 
two  years,  so  am  not  able  to  say  how 
lights  would  affect  them  for  a  third 
year  and  after  that.  Lights  should 
not  be  used  on  the  breeding  stock,  for 
the  heavier  egg  production  causes  too 
many  sterile  eggs  and  the  chicks  are 


veniences,  for  they  can  have  them  all 
— mail  delivery,  telephone,  running 
water  for  the  home  and  barn,  electri- 
cally operated  household  appliances, 
and  electric  lights,  all  of  which  tend 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 


UNIVERSITV    FARM  KATIOSS. 

At  the  recent  California  Poultry  In- 
stitute held  at  San  Gabriel,  Prof.  J.  E. 
Dougherty  of  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  spoke  on  "Principles  of  Feed- 
ing," and  emphasized  the  fact  that  we 
feed  for  two  purposes,  to  maintain  the 
body,  and  to  furnish  a  surplus  to  be 
used  in  production.  Every  ration 
should  possess  adaptability  to  the 
needs  of  the  fowl,  palatability  to  in- 
crease digestion,  and  variety  to  whet 
the  appetite.  It  should  be  properly 
balanced  and  should  have  sufficient 
bulk; — also  a  natural  tonic  effect. 
And  to  return  a  satisfactory  profit  its 
cost  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

Prof.  Dougherty  said  that  the  ra- 
tions used  at  the  University  Farm 
with  excellent  results  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dry  mash — 5  pounds  each  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  shorts,  and  ground 
barley,  2  pounds  soy  bean  meal,  3 
pounds  beef  scraps,  %  pound  char- 
coal, 1-10  pound  salt.  Scratch  feed — 
1  pound  each  of  cracked  Indian  corn, 
whole  milo  and  barley,  or  of  barley, 
oats  and  milo,  or  of  milo  and  barley 
alone.  The  experiments  at  Davis  have 
not  shown  any  material  advantage 
from  the  use  of  any  particular  grain, 
but  hens  not  accustomed  to  a  certain 
grain,  like  barley,  may  have  to  be 
given  time  to  learn  to  like  it.  The 
food  values  of  the  different  grains  are 
so  nearly  similar  that  they  may  be 
used  interchangeably  according  to 
cost,  but  better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained when  a  mixed  ration  of  two 
or  more  grains  is  used. 

The  dry  mash  should  be  put  in  hop- 
pers and  kept  constantly  before  the 
birds.  The  scratch  grain  should  be 
fed  in  deep  litter.  The  hens  should 
have  daily  all  of  the  tender  green 
feed  they  will  eat  and  should  be  given 
some  animal  food,  sucb  as  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk.  Grit  and  shell  should 
be  provided. 
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PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poal- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


TO  PREVENT  EGG  EATING. 


Egg  eating  is  not  only  a  most  annoy- 
ing habit,  but  also  an  expensive  vice. 
In  general,  this  habit,  as  well  as  all 
other  bad  habits,  is  caused  by  lack  of 
exercise,  overcrowding,  or  lack  of 
proper  food.  Remedy  these  conditions 
and  you  will  seldom  be  bothered  with 
bad  habits  in  your  flock. 

However,  there  are  a  few  other 
causes  which  are  accountable  for  egg- 
eating.  There  may  be  little  straw  in 
a  nest  and  when  a  hen  lays  her  egg  it 
falls  on  the  floor  of  the  nest  box  and 
cracks;  then  she  turns  it  over  with 
her  beak  and  tastes  some  of  the  es- 
caped liquid.  This  leads  her  to  a  fur- 
ther examination  and  ultimately  she 
eats  all  of  it. 

Eggs  are  dropped  in  the  night  from 
perches,  broken,  and  eaten  in  the 
morning  when  the  hens  come  down. 
Eggs  left  in  the  nests  too  long  are 
liable  to  be  broken,  especially  when 
the  nests  are  on  the  ground,  as  this 
often  leads  to  the  eggs  being  played 
with,  broken,  and  of  course,  eaten. 
The  absence  of  shell-forming  material 
— oyster  shell — prevents  the  proper 
covering,  weakens  the  shell,  causes  a 
fracture  from  which  liquid  escapes, 
and  one  taste  leads  to  the  habit.  The 
lack  of  sufficient  nests  is  another 
cause,  as  hens  quarreling  over  nests 
often  manage  to  break  eggs  and  thus 
learn  to  eat  them. 

The  egg-eating  habit  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  eradicate  from  a  flock, 
once  it  gets  firmly  established,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  prevent  it  than  to 
cure  it.  Provide  deep  litter  and  make 
your  fowls  exercise  for  practically  all 
the  feed  they  get,  remembering  that 
digging  for  feed  knee-deep  in  straw 
takes  lots  of  vim,  'and  leaves  little 
time  for  developing  vices.  Do  not 
overcrowd,  and  allow  at  least  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  fowl- 
Provide  plenty  of  oyster  shell,  grit  and 
beef  scraps— skimmilk,  if  you  have  it. 
Have  plenty  of  nests  and  locate  them 
in  a  dark,  secluded  place,  so  that  hens 
cannot  see  their  eggs  after  they  are 
laid.  Place  the  nests  well  off  the  floor, 
so  that  the  hens  will  have  to  fly  to 
them.  Guard  against  leaving  broken 
eggs,  or  even  whole  eggs,  around,  and 
do  not  feed  eggshells  without  break- 
ing them  into  fine  bits. 

If  the  habit  develops  and  is  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  birds,  the  best  cure 
is  to  cut  their  heads  off,  unless  they 
are  valuable  layers  or  breeders.  If  it 
is  important  to  save  them,  trim  the 
ends  of  their  beaks  enough  to  make 
them  sore,  so  that  it  will  hurt  them 
to  peck  an  egg. 

If  this  does  not  do  the  trick,  or  if 
several  hens  have  contracted  the  habit, 
fill  a  number  of  empty  eggshells  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  cayenne  pepper 
and  three  parts  bread  crumbs,  corn 
meal,  or  other  feed  meal,  and  leave 
them  in  tempting  places  so  that  the 
biddies  may  taste  and  find  that  their 
favorite  dainties  have  changed  in 
flavor.  You  will  enjoy  watching  them 
go  about  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
trying  to  cool  off.  If  this  is  attended  to 
promptly  the  egg-eating  will  stop  at 
once.  If  the  habit  has  become  well 
developed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  dose  a  few  times. 

Another  method  is  to  make  a  small 
hole  in  each  end  of  an  egg,  blow  out 
the  white,  seal  one  hole  with  wax  or 
paste,  and  shake  the  yolk  remaining  in 
the  shell  until  it  breaks.  Then  pour 
in  some  ammonia,  shake  well  to  mix 
with  the  yolk,  and  seal  the  other  end. 
One  feast  on  this  kind  of  an  egg  is 
generally  enough,  and  the  hen  will 
look  upon  eggs  with  scorn  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 


KILLING  AND  DRESSING  RABBITS. 


There  are  two  ways  of  killing  rab- 
bits. The  easier  and  probably  the 
more  humane  way  is  to  dislocate  the 
neck.  Take  the  two  hind  legs  of  the 
rabbit  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  place 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  just  be- 
hind the  ears  where  the  neck  joins 
the  skull,  the  palm  resting  on  the  left 
side  of  the  face  and  the  fingers  hold- 
ing firmly  under  the  jaws.  Then 
stretch  out  the  animal  quickly  and 
with  force,  pressing  in  the  right  thumb 
and  bending  the  head  backward.  The 
dislocation  will  be  distinctly  felt. 
While  this  method  requires  consider- 
able strength*  when  the  knack  of  it  is 


learned  it  entails  little  suffering. 

The  other  way  of  killing  is  to  hold 
the  rabbit  up  in  the  left  hand,  as  in 
the  first  method,  and  then  to  strike  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  a  round  stick,  stunning  the  ani- 
mal. As  soon  as  the  neck  is  dislo- 
cated, or  the  rabbit  stunned,  the  jugu- 
lar vein  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  the  animal  hung  head  down- 
ward to  bleed. 

After  the  animal  has  been  bled  the 
paunch  and  entrails  should  be  re- 
moved, for  if  they  remained  they 
would  taint  the  meat-  With  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  make  a  longitudinal  cut 
down  the  middle  of  the  belly,  divid- 
ing the  skin  and  the  thin  abdomen 
walls,  but  being  careful  not  to  .cut  the 
intestines.  Turn  out  the  paunch  and 
the  intestines,  but  leave  the  lungs, 
liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  in  place. 
Next  make  a  slit  between  the  large 
tendon  and  the  bone  of  one  hind  leg 
and  slip  the  other  leg  through  the  cut, 
so  that  the  carcass  may  be  readily 
hung  up.  It  should  hang  long  enough 
to  stiffen. 


HENS  POISONED. 

I  have  had  several  hens  die  during 
the  past  few  days  without  any  appar- 
ent cause.  They  suddenly  began  to 
droop  and  died  within  48  hours.  What 
could  have  been  the  cause? — A.  L.  M., 
Petal  uma. 

Probably  the  trouble  was  due  to 
mouldy  or  partly  decomposed  food. 
You  do  not  say  whether  your  hens 
had  free  range,  but  if  they  did  they 
may  have  picked  up  something  which 
poisoned  them.  Even  in  pens  mouldy 
table  scraps,  spoiled  meat,  or  other 
mouldy  food  might  cause  the  poison- 
ing. Test  out  your  beef  scraps  by 
scalding  a  small  quantity  with  boil- 
ing water.  If  it  gives  off  an  offensive, 
putrid  odor,  the  scraps  are  not  fit  to 
feed  and  should  be  replaced  by  a 
better  grade  of  sweet,  wholesome 
scraps.  The  usual  antidote  for  poi- 
soning is  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  a  mu- 
cilaginous drink  of  flaxseed  tea.  A 
purgative  does  of  epsom  salts  is  also 
good.  Give  plenty  of  green  feed  and 
cut  out  rich,  heating  feeds  until  you 
see  some  improvement.  

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

YOU  ABE  NOT  TOO  LATE — Our  early 
maturing,  winter  laying  strains,  June  hatch, 
develop  quickest  into  profitable  winter 
layers.  "My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  $31."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Reds; 
Anconas;  Rocks;  Minorcas;  clearing  customers 
$5.  Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Val- 
uable circular  with  proof  free.  70,000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  deliver* 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  $15;  March,  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth 
street,   Petaluma.  California.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 
large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$5  per  $15;  $15  per  100  Williams  Bros., 
Fullerton,  California. 

LARM'S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  were  never 
better.  Rose  and  single  comb  hatching  eggs 
from  winners  of  the  leading  shows.  Bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  now  half  price,  from  the  best 
breeding  lines  in  existence.  Remember  a  few 
June  and  July  chicks  round  into  winners  for 
the  December  and  January  shows.  Send  for 
circular.  3  Rose-comb  cockerels.  Wm.  Larm, 
3915  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  from  twelve  grand  matings.  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over 
twenty  years.  That's  why  I  win  at  all  lead- 
ing shows.  "Nothing  Better  In  Poultry"  than 
Vodden's  Barred  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Chas. 
H.  Vodden.  Box  396,  Los  Gatos.  California. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggsfor  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California.  

CROLEY'S  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — Cali- 
fornia's standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  .Manufactured  by  Geo.  H.  Croley 
Company,  Inc  .,  8th  and  Townsend  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 
California.  

BABY  CHIX — R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  for  July.  Order  early.  Denton  Poul- 
try Yards,  Campbell,  Calif. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  has 

the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds.  aU  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose.  California. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  &  P. 
M.  Forster,  g918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fam- 
ous for  20  years  in  show  and  utility  qualities. 
Line  bred  for  20  seasons.  Bargains  now  in 
stock  and  eggs.  Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan.  100  Market  Road.  Agnew,  Cal. 

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.     See  why  they  pay 
Seyeral  varieties  every  week.  Only  good,  strong 
youngsters    shipped.     Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown.  White  Leghorns^ 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale.  California. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $3.00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres.  California.   

BABY  CHICKS — Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell,  California. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

CHICKENS,   DUCKS.     GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  546  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California.  


 RABBITS.   

RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Book,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

HIMALAYAN  FUR  RABBITS  (Mock  Er- 
mine).  The  best  for  meat  and  fur.  Mrs. 
Leroy  B.  Hackett,  3306  "P"  West  Street. 
Oakland,  Calif.  

PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS;  also  util- 
ity stock.  Prices  low.  Laura  Beeching,  1578 
W.  46th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  BABBITS — Young 
stock  for  sale.  O.  O.  Thompson,  St.  Helena. 
Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $6.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each, 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US — Wev  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif. 


eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Jars  should  be  well  cov- 
ered to  prevent  evaporation.  Waxed  paper  covering 
and  tied  around  top  will  answer.  It  is  not  desir- 
able to  use  Water  Glass  Solution  the  second  time. 

Preserved  Eggs  can  be  used  for  all  purposes 
for  table  and  cooking. 

(When  boiling  preserved  eggs  a  small  hole 
should  be  made  in  the  shell  "with  a  pin  at  the  large 
end  before  placing  them  in  water  to  allow  air  in 
the  egg  to  escape  when  heated  to  prevent  cracking.) 

Eggs  when  properly  preserved  will  keep  from  8 
to  12  months. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for  Stoneware 
Jars  bearing  the  MAPLE  LEAF 
Brand  for  PACKING  EGGS. 

Made  exclusively  by  the 

WESTERN  STONEWARE 'CO. 
MONMOUTH.  ILL. 


Pack  Eggs  in  Stoneware 

|orC  During  April,  May,  June, 
JdlO   July,  August  and  September 


Government  Recipe  for  Preserving 
Eggs  (or  Home  Use 
KIND  OF  EGGS — Fresh  and  clean.  Do  not 
use  eggs  that  float.  When  eggs  are  slightly  soiled 
remove  such  stains  with  a  cloth  dampened  with 
vinegar.  Do  not  pack  dirty  eggs  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

WATER  GLASS  METHOD— 1  Qt.  Sodium 
Silicate  <  WaterGlass)  to  9  Qts.  Water  that  has  been 
boiled  and  cooled.  Place  mixture  in  a  5  gallon 
crock  or  jar.  This  is  sufficient  to  preserve  15  doz. 
eggs.  Larger  amounts  in  proportion.  Jars  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded.  Allow  2  inches 
of  solution  to  cover  eggs.    Place  jar  containing 
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GRAIN  AND  BEANS  IN  STATE  JUNE  1. 


Careful  compilation  of  figures  on  grain  and  beans  in  the  entire  State 
made  semi-annually  by  the  Grain  Trade  Association  through  the  office  ■ 

Chief  Grain  Inspector  Henry  C.  Bunker.* 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Centals 

Centals 

Centals 

Sacks 

Cental- 

June  1, 

1919. 

.  456,140 

1,632,180 

194,720 

2,006,694 

31,20fi 

JDec.  1, 

1818. 

.2,420,780 

1,719,320 

465.460 

2,892,952 

54.58" 

June  1, 

1918. 

.  353,000 

451,900 

119,580 

623,037 

17,54f 

Dec.  1, 

1917.. 

.2,142,704 

6,815.360 

462,370 

1.936,193 

9,900 

June  1,  1917. 

.  481,640 

322,740 

109,880 

269,947 

3,2f.o 

Dec.  1, 

1916. 

.2,055,540 

4,835,120 

180,460 

2,032,942 

23,54" 

June  1, 

1916. 

.  904,760 

1,679,460 

186,180 

654,136 

15,160 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  almost  identically  the  same  amount  of  barle> 
in  the  State  as  there  was  on  the  same  date  three  years  ago  when  the  total 
had  declined  from  nearly  the  same  amount  on  Dec-  1  as  we  had  last  December 


WHEAT  FARMEBS,  ATTENTION! 
(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frew.)  > 

In  buying  wheat  from  farmers  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration will  not  make  any  allowance 
for  valuable  dockage,  according  to  a 
telegram  from  W.  A.  Starr  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia office,  June  13.  Mr.  Starr  is  at 
the  head  office  of  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion in  New  York,  where  conferences 
are  being  held  to  settle  various  ques- 
tions regarding  the  handling  of  this 
year's  crop.  Last  year  the  Govern- 
ment paid  1%  cents  per  pound  for  all 
valuable  dockage.  Mr.  Starr  estimates 
the  California  wheat  crop  at  20,000,000 
bushels.  As  a  great  deal  of  this  is  on 
old  barley  land,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  dockage  this  year. 
Mr.  Starr  expects  the  value  of  this  to 
be  given  to  farmers  by  wheat  buyers 
due  to  "the  free  play  of  competitive 
buying  and  demand  for  feed  wheat  by 
the  poultry  trade." 

This  assumes  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  competition  among  wheat 
buyers  and  places  a  premium  on  their 
activities,  discouraging  the  sale  of 
wheat  by  producers  to  the  Govern- 
ment because  private  buyers  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  dockage  which  the 
Government  will  not  do- 
Why  Private  Wheat  Buyers. 

There  will  be  no  private  buying 
'of  wheat  except  under  three  con- 
ditions: (1)  Millers  may  buy  at  the 
Government  prices,  fairly  to  all  con- 
cerned. (2)  If  buyers  can  get  wheat 
at  less  than  Government  prices,  they 
are  then  guaranteed  against  loss,  be- 
cause they  can  resell  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  time.  The  farmer  who 
sells  for"  less  than  he  could  net  by 
shipping  to  the  Government  is  "buy- 
ing automobiles,  and  diamonds  for  the 
other  fellow's  wife."  (3)  If  buyers  be- 
lieve that  the  wheat  market  will  go 
higher  than  the  Government  price,  due 
to  the  dockage  it  contains,  or  due  to 
other  conditions,  they  will  pay  up  to 
the  edge  of  what  they  expect  as  their 
margin  of  profit.  This  may  net  the 
growers  more  than  the  Government 
price  and  if  they  don't  sell,  they  will 
have  to  take  their  chances  with  the 
other  speculators,  all  of  whom  will 
be  assured  of  Government  prices  if 
they  sell  before  the  time  limit.  .We 
have  been  personally  assured  by  a 
high  grain  corporation  official  that 
payment  will  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  all  wheat  immediately  on 
receipt  of  a  certificate  of  weights  and 
official  grades  and  a  bill  of  lading  if 
the  grading  is  done  from  samples 
taken  at  a  local  warehouse  by  an  in- 
spector from  the  office  of  Chief  Grain 
Inspector  Henry  C.  Bunker,  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Such  inspector  will  be  sent  at 
the  growers'  expense. 

President  Geo.  H.  Sawyer  of  the 
Stanislaus  Farm  Bureau  had  an  inter- 
view with  W»  A.  Starr  of  the  Cali- 
fornia division  of  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, just  before  the  latter  went  East 
June  4.  Mr.  Sawyer  says  Mr.  Starr 
expects  that  by  July  1  the  market  | 
price  will  fall  to  the  Government 
price  and  remain  there.  He  explains 
the  recent  demand  for  wheat  at  above 
Government  prices  as  due  to  an  over- 
estimate of  the  crop  last  year  and  a 
consequent  overexport,  leaving  a 
shortage  recently.  Of  significance  in 
this  connection  is  the  report  of 
-thief  Grain  Inspector  Bunker,  as 
given  in  the  table  below: 

Centals  of  Wheat  in  California. 


Year  June  1  Dec.  1 

1919   456,140   

1918    3531000  2,420,780 

1917    481,640  2,142,704 

1916    904,760  2,055,540 

1915    667,260  2,506,780 

1914   619,680  2,226,420 

1913    916,340  1,265,360 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  Food 
Survey  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  in  U.  S.  on  May  1,  1919,  was' 
about  290  per  cent  of  the  quantity  a 
year  previous. 

Sack  Allowance  Cents. 
Grain  growers  will  be  allowed  4% 
cents  per  bushel  for  bags  this  year, 
instead  of  9  cents,  the  amount  fixed 
by  the  Government  last  year  as  the 
allowance  to  the  shippers  for  the  cost 
of  bags.  Announcement  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  made  by  R.  A.  Lewin,  zonal 
agent  of  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation.    The  reason  for 


cutting  down  tbe  allowance  is  a  pro- 
portionate drop  in  the  cost  of  bags  in 
the  market-  Last  year  bags  sold  as 
high  as  30  cents  at  one  time,  but  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the 
resumption  of  trade  with  the  impor- 
tant bag-producing  regions  of  the 
Orient,  there  has  been  a  decline.  Bags 
are  now  selling  around  13  cents. 


FtRE  BANGER  ON  BIVISION  LINES. 


To  the  Editor:  On  a  division  line  of 
20  acres  of  brush  land  I  have  a  rank 
growth  of  rye.  My  neighbor's  almond 
trees  are  15  feet  away.  If  the  rye 
should  catch  fire  from  some  cause  and 
scorch  his  trees,  would  I  be  held  for 
damages?  He  has  the  privilege  of 
cutting  the  rye,  but  not  burning,  as  I 
do  not  wish  the  brush  burnt. — G.  R.  H., 
San  Francisco- 

(Answered  by  (J.  H.  Honious,  State  Forester.) 

This  inquiry  should  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  an  attorney.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  fire  laws  that  covers  this 
particular  case.  If  a  fire  is  wilfully 
or  maliciously  set  and  does  damage 
to  a  person's  property,  he  may  recover 
double  damages  in  a  civil  action. 

In  the  case  of  G.  R.  H.  the  owner  of 
the  property  would  not  be  liable  for 
the  damage  caused  to  his  neighbor's 
almond  trees  by  virtue  of  fires  start- 


ing accidentally  on  adjacent  property'. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  rye  was 
burned  and  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
intent  was  to  damage  the  almond 
trees,  then  I  should  say  the  owner  of 
the  trees  could  successfully  sue  for 
damages.  I  dp  not  consider  the  rye 
a  menace  until  the  owner  of  the 
almond  trees  secures  an  injunction 
from  the  court  after  a  hearing  in  the 
matter.'  So  long  as  the  privilege  has 
been  given  to  cut  the  rye,  if  the  owner 
of  the  trees  feels  that  it  would  injure 
them  should  it  catch  on  fire  acci- 
dentally, the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is,  for  the  owner  of  the  property 


to  remove  what  in  his  judgment  li< 
believes  to  be  a  menace. 


GOOD  ROADS  WEEK. 

By  proclamation  of  Governor  Ste- 
phens, the  last  week  of  June  is  "Good 
Roads  Week."  The  Pacific  Coast  Good 
Roads  Association  and  the  Paciti< 
States  Defense  League  will  hold  their 
conventions  jointly  at  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel, San  Francisco,  June  25  and  26. 
An  adequate  system  of  motor  truck 
highways  is  being  urged.  This  con- 
vention precedes  the  day,  July  1,  which 
Californians  will  vote  on  the  (40,000.- 
000  highway  bond  issue; 


The  Ordinary  Belt 

separates  between  plies  after  it  has 
been  used  a  short  time.  This  is 
due  to  the  use  of  poor  Rubber 
Friction*  Once  this  happens  the 
Belt  is  worthless.  It  cannot  per- 
form its  duty  and  often  breaks  and 
causes  loss  of  life.  Just  the  mo- 
ment a  transmission  belt  opens  up 
between  plies  it  should  be  dis- 
carded. 


A  Good  Rubber  Belt 

must  be  so  woven  and  vulcan- 
ized as  to  insure  permanent  ad- 
hesion. It  must  be  flexible  and 
elastic,  and  yet  not  stretch. 

Before  buying  a  belt  you  should 
test  it.  Examine  the*grade  of  cot- 
ton used  and  the  strength  of  the 
Rubber  Friction. 

The  best  way  to  determine  this 
is  to  take  a  small  section,  say.  1 
inch  in  width  and  3  inches  long. 
Separate  ends  of  plies  with  a  knife 
and  then  endeavor  to  pull  them 
apart.  The  amount  of  strength 
necessary  to  separate  them  deter- 
mines the  service  it  will  give. 
Don't  invest  money  in  a  poor  belt. 
It  doesn't  pay. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME    OFFICE:     NEW    YOKK  CITY. 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 


TEST  SPECIAL  BELTS 


are  made  to  wear  and  give  service. 
Best  grade,  long  fibre  cotton  and 
specially  woven.  Our  special 
weave  gives  greatest  possible 
strength  and  yet  preserves  flexi- 
bility. 

A  Test  Special  will  never  pull 
apart  in  plies.  We  guarantee  it  to 
give  long  and  satisfactory  service. 
If  it  does  not  we  return  your 
money. 

Having  Trouble?  Write  Us 

Are  you  having  trouble  with  your  belt- 
ing? If  so,  write  us.  We  are  experts 
along  this  line  and  will  gladly  tell  you 
how  to  adjust  your  difficulties.  Give  us 
a  rough  drawing  of  your  machinery  and 
we  will  fix  you  up.  It's  all  free.  Write 
today. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 

New  York  Belting  and  Parking  Co. 

019  MlMlon  St.,  San  Francisco.       Dept.  O. 

Send  me  samples  of  Beltlnr  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 

Quote  prices  delivered  at 

*   Station. 


Horse  Power 

Elec  Motor  

Steam  Engine 
Gas  Engine 


Diameter  In  Inches 

Driving  Pulley  < 

Driven  Pulley  


Kind  of  Drive 

Cross   

Straight   

Perpendicular   •  

Width  of  Belt  Ply. . . 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys/.... 

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  f  • 

My  name  

Address   •  w  •  •  >  
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FARM   OWNERS'  AND 
OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION 


Business  Protection  for  Farmers. 

The  wheat,  the  vegetables,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  farmer  are  not  his  invest- 
ment. They  are  his  accruing  interest. 
Its  rate  rises  and  falls  in  value  ac- 
cording to  market  conditions,  which, 
in  turn,  are  influenced  by  law,  specu- 
lation, and  social  conditions.  The 
land  represents  the  farmer's  primary 
investment  and  business.  To  gain 
recognition  and  to  secure  just  re- 
turns, the  business  man  first  proves 
and  emphasizes  the  capital  he  has  in- 
vested. The  value  of  the  commodity 
or  service  he  gives  is  determined  by 
what  it  cost  him  to  produce  it.  There- 
fore, to  gain  for  farmers  their  finan- 
cfal  equities,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine and  emphasize  that  farming  is  a 
business.  Protection  for  agriculture 
must  come  through  legal  and  trade 
recognition  of  the  farmers'  invested 
billions.  Most  of  the  iniquities  and  in- 
justice under  which  farmers  labor  are 
merely  symptoms  of  causes  that  lie 
deeper.  An  anti-trust  law  that  ex- 
empts labor  and  places  farmers'  co- 
operative organizations  in  the  same 
class  with  market  manipulators,  can 
not  be  overcome  by  mere  protests. 
Farmers  must  organize  and  insist  on 
their  business  rights.  The  best  way 
to  avoid  injustice  is  to  oppose  it  be- 
fore it  is  legalized.  Mo'st  legislation 
of  an  economic  character  proceeds 
from  the  standpoint  of  investment  and 
business  influence.  The  .equities  of 
the  farmer  can  be  written  into  law  by 
their  organized  expression  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  By  co-operation  in  citizen- 
ship and  compact  organization  in  bus- 
iness, remedies  can  be  secured  for  that 
which  may  now  be  wrong.  Once  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  farmers' 
business  is  established  by  organized 
influence,  justice  will  be  assured  in 
the  future  for  the  farmer. 


FRUIT  WAGES  RECOMMENDED. 


Forty  cents  per  hour  for  fruit  har- 
vest work,  four  dollars  per  ton  for 
picking  French  prunes,  and  a  sliding 
scale  for  cutting  apricots  are  recom- 
mended to  orchardists  for  the  present 
season  by  the  Directors  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  unit  of  the  Farm  Own- 
ers' and  Operators'  National  Associa- 
tion after  getting  the  ideas  of  each  of 
the  25  directors,  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Valley  and  who  agreed 
on  the  scale  mentioned.  For  apricot 
cutting:  10  per  pound,  12  cents  per 
box;  11  per  pound,  13  cents  per  box; 
12  per  pound,  14  cents  per  box. 


PRUITE  ORGANIZATION  MAY  QUIT. 

Unless  a  materially  greater  acreage 
of  prunes  and  apricots  is  signed  up  in 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers',  Inc.,  the  directors  have 
voted  that  they  will  not  exercise  the 
option  which  the  Association  has  on 
the  crops  of  1920  and  1921.  Actual 
figures  as  to  the  required  acreage  will 
be  given  out  after  delivery  of  the  1919 
crop.  All  growers  realize  the  slump 
that  would  come  if  the  organization 
were  out  of  the  field,  but  a  lot  of 
growers  have  up  to  date  proved  un- 
willing to  bear  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility. 


NEW  FRUIT  SHIPPING 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  In- 
corporated, is  the  name  of  a  new  co- 
operative fruit  shipping  association 
now  being  organized  at  San  Jose.  A 
board  of  directors  has  been  elected; 
R.  P.  Van  Orden  is  the  president  and 
J.  H.  Bone,  secretary.  The  new  asso- 
ciation has  opened  offices  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building,  San  Jose,  and 
will  endeavor  to  ship  its  share  of 
fresh  deciduous  fruit  to  the  markets 
next  season. 


FUMIGATION   FOR   GRAY  SCALE. 


Citrus  growers  in  Tulare  county 
have  been  warned  by  Horticultural 
Inspector  F.  R.  Braun  that  a  wide 
campaign  against  the  citricola  scale 
will  be  necessary  this  fall  by  fumiga- 
tion. The  unusual  increase  of  the 
scale  this  season,  he  attributes  to  the 


conditions  of  low  atmospheric  tem- 
perature and  high  humidity,  which 
are  conducive  to  a  low  death  rate  to 
the  insects  helped  by  the  heavy  foli- 
age of  increased  vitality  in  the  trees 
due  to  the  same  conditions. 

BARRACKS  FOR  FRUIT  HARVEST. 

Because  fruit  farmers  every  year 
get  up  against  it  for  help  in  the  pick- 
ing season,  and  still  more  because 
for  lack  of  finances,  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  school  boys  never  finish 
the  High  School  course  which  is 
greatly  needed  to  make  them  depend- 
able citizens  of  America,  and  because 
previous  sporadic  efforts  to  get  High 
School  boys  and  girls  to  the  farms 
have  shown  the  necessity  of  special 
housing  and  supervision,  President  J. 
J.  McDonald  of  the  Santa  Clara  unit 
of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
Association  proposes  that  barracks  be 
built  on  public  school  grounds  where 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  fur- 
nish the  supervision.  We  will  say 
more  about  this  next  week.  Mean- 
while we  invite  our  readers  to  write 
us  what  you  think  of  it. 


"I  have  raised  my  estimate  on 
almonds,"  said  Harry  H.  Ladd,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  "to  70  per  cent.  Pears 
will  make  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  from 


present  indications  while  table  grapes, 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  should 
all  make  100  per  cent  crops,  except 
perhaps  olives.    They  are  still  in  the 

lap  of  the  gods." 


SnpeqA^SIlo 


Over  70,000 
in  use. 
Sold  on 
easy  terms. 


Sweet,  clean,  succulent  silage;  how  stock  goes  for  it!  If  you 
have  had  experience  with  poorly  designed  or  home-made  silos, 
you  know  how  wasteful  such  silos  are  because  of  moulded, 
soured  or  frozen  silage,  due  to  leaning  and  leaky  walls. 


But  in  the  Indiana — the  Super-Silo 
—the  smooth,  straight,  air-tight  and 
moisture-tight  walls  keep  the  silage 
fresh,  sweet  and  clean.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  waste  at  all.  Better  beef 
and  pork,  and  richer  milk  are  the 
results. 


Only  the  best  grade  of  inspected 
timber,  cut  in  Spaulding  forests,  prop- 
erly seasoned  in  Spaulding  kilns,  se- 
lected by  Spaulding  silo  experts,  is 
used.  Extra  middlemen's  profits  are 
cut  out.  You  get  the  best  quality  at 
the  lowest  cost. 


Get  an  Indiana  Silo  this  summer;  it  will 
put  money  in  the  bank  for  you  next  year. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  1919  SILO  BOOK 

f  Written  especially  for  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Address  Dept.  B. 

THE  CHAS.  K.  SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO. 

SALEM,  -  OREGON 


Cool  Slippery  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  spreads  evenly,  forms 
a  cool,  slippery  coating  that  clings  to  the 
spindle  and  makes  pulling  easier.  The  mica 
fills  up  all  roughness  in  the  metal,  makes  the 
grease  work  better  and  last  twice  as  long. 
No  hot  boxes.  Ask 
your  dealer.  Buy  by 
the  pail. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 
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We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horse*  to  a  75  R.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Lcveler 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working:  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Freenos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELEKS  are  now  being 
need  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  email — also  by  con- 
tractors— saying  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOC  SHOULD 

■end  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS.  CAL. 


Safety  Yoke 
Protects  Your  Hands 


W  SAFETY 
YOKE- 


Money  Maker 
Cutters  are  accident 
proof— can't  possibly  get 
your  hand  in  knives. 

4  Big  Advantages 

Safety  Yoke  control  protects  the  operator;  shock- 
proof  Cushion  Drive  protects  the  machine;  auxil- 
iary Feed  Roll  for  feeding  uncut  .bundles  of  corn 
from  the  wagon;  springlesa  Compression  Force 
Feed,  angle  steel  frame,  plate  steel  housing,  solid 
base — free  from  vibration. 


Safe  Silage  Cutters 

Insure  your  crops  against  frost,  drought  and  harvesting 
losses.  Save  money  by  refilling  silo  after  settling. 
Have  your  own  machine.  Don't  wait 
for  your  neighbor  and  lose  your  feed. 

Knives  easily  sharpened.  Light  running.  Fills 
tallest  silo.  Send  for  catalog  and  more  infor- 
mation. 

Chas.  K.  Spauldmg  Logging  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributer! 
Salem, 
Oregon 


Mfgd.  by 
Swayne, 
Robinson  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind. 


Purpose  and  Stress  of  State  Highways 


Machines  and  repairs  carried  in 
stock  at  San  Francisco  and  Salem. 


Write  Spauldlng  Logging  Co. 
for  Cutter  Book-It's  FREE. 


(Written   (or  ParlB?  Knr.il 

Sometime  since,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Rural  Press  questioned  the  wis- 
dom at  this  time  of  a  bond  issue  of 
$40,000,000  for  new  highways.  Later 
in  the  session  the  Senate  voted  $10,- 
000,000  to  aid  counties  that  would  fur- 
nish an  equal  sum  for  roads.  This 
bill,  however,  was  killed  in  the  house. 
Then  followed  numerous  sectional 
bills  carrying  millions  for  highways. 

By  the  signature  of  the  governor, 
the  first-mentioned  bill  becomes  law 
— if  the  people  suspend  the  constitu- 
tion and  vote  the  measure  at  an  elec- 
tion called  for  July  L 

Some  of  the  other  road  bills  re- 
ceived the  executive  approval,  but 
more  of  them  went  into  the  grave- 
yard of  unfavored  legislation. 

Is  there  a  real  call  of  the  people 
for  these  large  expenditures  for 
roads?  Or  is  it  a  hurrah  of  the  auto- 
mobile trade  supported  by  the  daily 
press,  whose  keen  interest  in  such 
matters  is  plainly  shown  by  their 
huge  Sunday  supplements  and  their 
advertising  columns.  The  fact  that 
the  State  Automobile  Association  and 
certain  northern  supervisors  figure 
largely  as  originators  and  sponsors  of 
the  road  crusade  is  significant. 

Few  persons  will  question  the  wis- 
dom of  good  roads  when  rightly 
placed,  built  in  ordinary  times,  and 
kept  within  the  ability  of  the  State 
to  pay;  and  that  California  needs 
good  roads  goes  without  saying.  Nor 
should  we  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
constitutional  limit  to  legislative  ex- 
penditures. 

The  "put  it  up  to  the  governor" 
methods  of  last  winter  are  fresh  in 
our  minds. 

In  the  case  to  hand,  the  constitu- 
tion was  set  aside,  and  a  special  elec- 
tion ordered,  at  great  expense  to  the 
people,  for  a  want  acknowledged,  but 
not  imperative,  as  might  be  the  case 
under  catastrophe,  war,  or  invasion. 
And  this  was  done  when  the  legisla- 
ture had  before  it  the  budget  report 
of  the  Board  of  Control  showing 
the  straitened  condition  of  public 
finances  and  the  need  of  husbanding 
funds  for  urgent  calls. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  legislature 
passed  appropriation  bills  more 
thoughtlessly,  recklessly,  or  numer- 
ously. 

As  an  example  of  indifference  to  the 
public  welfare,  the  road  bill  of  last 
winter  is  strictly  in  evidence.  Start- 
ing out  with  a  view  (honest  perhaps) 
of  completing  the  original  State  high- 
way, with  a  cross  section  or  two  for 
northern  California,  it  soon  became  a 
scramble  to  see  how  many  roads  could 
be  crowded  into  the  measure.  Los  An- 
geles, Kern,  Santa  Barbara,  and  other 
sections  came  in  for  their  share  of 
the  "divy,"  and  could  not  be  denied. 

San  Francisco  is  given  a  wholly  un- 
needed,  costly,  mountain  road  to  se- 
cure her  vote — a  scenic  road,  benefit- 
ing the  city  only  as  a  tourist  route.  If 
ever  the  people  asked  for  it,  it  is  not 
on  record.  Of  several  other  sections 
the  same  can  be  said. 

They  were  trades  to  satisfy  local- 
ities and  secure  votes.  If  an  auto- 
mobile could  run  on  them  it  answered 
all  requirements.  Many  of  the  roads 
serve  small  populations. 

At  a  time  when  the  State  is  bur- 
dened with  unusual  duties,  and  heavy 
war  costs,  new  roads  seem  out  of 
place  to  many  voters.  The  unfinished 
highways  of  the  original  project  still 
call  for  $20,000,000.  These  are  an  ob- 
ligation; further,  they  will  furnish 
the  employment  for  the  returned  sol- 
dier and  satisfy  our  needs  in  that  di- 
rection. We  can  well  assume  that  not 
many  soldiers  will  seek  road  work. 

The  last  highway  commission  re- 
port (July,  1918)  shows  1451  miles  of 
road  completed  (exclusive  of  the  units 
of  highway  built  by  the  counties),  and 
349  miles  60  per  cent  completed — leav- 
ing some  830  miles  on  which  no  work 
has  been  done  beyond  surveys.  The 
unfinished  work  is  chiefly  mountain 
laterals;  and  inferential ly,  will  prove 
more  costly  of  construction  than  val- 
ley roads. 

The  cost  of  the  highways  completed 
to  July  1,  1918,  is  $28,453,191,  with  a 
credit  balance  of  $5,000,000;  and  the 
cost  per  mile  has  been  $17,140. 


Press  by  C.  M.  Lovett.) 

Twenty  million  (or  so  much  there- 
of as  is  necessary)  is  provided  by  the 
bill  for  the  32  new  roads  proposed. 
The  milage  is  not  given;  but  it  cannot 
be  less  than  a  thousand  miles  and  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
country  will  show  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties of  building  and  maintaining 
these  roads.  It  is  not  probable  that 
$20,000,000  will  build  them. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  article  is. 
not  so  much  to  object  to  roads,  as  to 
the  methods  adopted  to  get  them,  and 
the  financial  condition  likely  to  fol- 
low. It  was  thought  in  1909  we  were 
taking  a  large,  advanced  step  in  road 
building.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
that  road  is  finished,  no  Western  State 
has  more  miles  of  modern  highway 
than  California;  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  these  roads  very 
well  cover  the  needs  of  the  State, 
when  so  many  other  public  endeavors 
of  equal  merit  are  waiting. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  $40,000,- 
000  could  be  raised  for  roads,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  by  direct  taxation? 
No  more  should  we  do  it  through 
bonds. 

With  the  proposed  appropriation 
through  this  bill,  the  State,  cities  and 
counties  will  be  near  the  $300,000,000 
mark  of  bond  issue;  and  according  to 
Controller  Chambers,  we  are  increas- 
ing our  bond  debts  $20,000,000  a  year. 
"While  in  nine  years,  population  has 
increased  64  per  cent,  bonds  have  in- 
creased 154  per  cent — and  property 
has  increased  only  52  per  cenL  The 
interest  on  this  indebtedness  is  $11,- 
000,000— or  about  one-sixth  of  the  cost 
of  the  State  government." 

To  add  to  the  folly  of  obtaining  im- 
provements under  the  bond  method, 
the  bonds  are  usually  long  time,  much 
outliving  the  improvement  for  which 
they  were  obtained.  The  present  prop- 
osition has  some  merit  in  being  issued 
in  serials,  but  the  last  dollar  will  not 
be  paid  till  1965.  Says  Mr.  Chambers 
on  this  point:  "The  practice  in  the 
past  has  been  to  issue  bonds  for  near- 
ly any  old  purpose,  for  nearly  any  old 
time,  for  nearly  any  old  rate  of  inter- 
est." 

The  daily  papers  are  telling  us:  "The 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State 
brought  to  us  through  these  roads, 
will  lift  the  burden  from  the  tax- 
payer." If  it  was  ever  true  anywhere, 
it  has  certainly  missed  California,  as 
the  above  large  interest  item  proves. 

But  it  is  not  true.  Nobody  clips 
coupons  from  debts.  Every  dollar  put 
into  bonds  becomes  two  dollars  be- 
fore it  is  paid. 

Labor — the  farmer  and  the  working 
man — must  pay  the  bonds.  These 
classes  are  not  always  helped  by 
wealth  increase,,  and  less  frequently 
by  increase  in  population. 

The  moral — the  honest  way — is  to 
let  every  generation  pay  for  its  own 
improvements;  and  it  is  worth  some- 
thing to  us  to  be  moral. 

ALFALFA  SEEDLINGS  FAILING. 


To  the  Editor:  On  November  15th  I 
planted  alfalfa,  putting  about  twenty- 
two  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  came,  and 
gave  me  a  fine  stand,  but  I  found  it 
was  wilting  and  drying  up.  I  thought 
it  was  the  frost,  so  I  replanted  30 
pounds  to  the  acre,  but  it  is  wilting 
again,  and  the  land  is  moist  and  in 
good  shape.  I  am  sending  you  a 
sample  of  it  My  neighbors  are  hav- 
ing the  same  trouble.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  cause  and  what  I  could  do  to 
prevent  it. — M.  C.  H.,  Turlock. 

[The  specimen  is  insufficient  to  de- 
termine anything  of  the  cause.  A 
single  dried-up  seedling  an  inch  in 
length  reveals  no  secrets.  A  little 
two-inch  cube  of  the  soil,  with  the  dy- 
ing plants  just  as  they  naturally 
stand  on  the  surface  of  it  might  en- 
able one  to  determine  something  to 
explain  the  trouble.  It  looks  like  kill- 
ing by  alkali,  but  that  has  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  soil,  not  in  a  dead  plant 
Besides,  we  are  not  saying  that  you 
have  any  alkali  at  Turlock. — Editor.] 


Almonds  in  the  Paso  Robles  district 
are  exceptionally  large  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Tom  Henry.  Manager  of 
the  White  Sox  ranch. 
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Army  Worms  in  Alfalfa. 

Army  worms  have  greatly  injured 
many  alfalfa  fields  in  Kings  county 
and  have  even  made  the  highways 
slippery  for  autoists.  The  most  suc- 
cessful protection  gained  last  year  was 
by  plowing  around  the  fields,  leaving 
the  vertical  side  of  the  furrow  next  to 
the  fields. 

Cabbage  Butterfly  Parasite. 

Cabbage  butterflies  in  Hawaii  may 
need  their  doctors  pretty  soon.  The 
Hawaiian  Quarantine  Officer,  E.  M. 
Ehrhorn,  whom  we  met  at  the  River- 
side Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  is  tak- 
ing home  with  him  a  colony  of 
Pteromalus  puparum,  parasites  sup- 
plied by  the  California  State  Insectary 
for  control  of  the  cabbage  pest. 
Baart  Wheat  Stands  Moisture. 

About  a  dozen  varieties  of  wheat 
were  irrigated  occasionally  during  the 
past  season  in  large  plots  about  a 
quarter  mile  long  by  the  Dodge  Land 
Co.  of  Butte  county,  to  see  which 
variety  would  stand  the  most  water. 
Two  plats  of  Baart  did  exceedingly 
well  throughout  their  strips,  while  all 
other  varieties  showed  bad  effects  of 
water  in  the  lower  places. 
Wheat  Can  Be  Moved. 

A  city  paper  is  proclaiming  that 
most  of  the  immense  wheat  crop  can 
not  be  sold  by  farmers  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  handling  and  storing 
it.  Splivalo,  McLean  &  Co.  advise  us 
that  they  are  prepared  to  handle  all 
wheat  offered  wherever  located,  mak- 
ing prompt  payment  on  delivery  of 
warehouse  receipts  or  shipping  docu- 
ments. 

Temporary  Fences. 

A  great  economy  in  half  a  dozen 
ways  is  the  temporary  fence  for  all 
fields  within  a  farm.  Less  expensive, 
less  of  it,  more  adaptable  to  crop  con- 
ditions, no  need  of  providing  a  breed- 
ing place  for  weeds  and  insects,  no 
land  out  of  use,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
turning  at  ends  of  rows,  no  extra 
time  taken  to  drive  around  to  gates, 
less  repairs,  less  damage  to  stock. 
Get  it. 

Beans  Moved  Out  of  San  Francisco. 

A  considerable  movement  of  beans 
took  place  from  San  Francisco  during 
May,  according  to  the  report  of  Chief 
Inspector  Henry  C.  Bunker.  This 
shows  that  on  May  1  there  were  292,- 
C93  sacks  of  beans  in  warehouses  and 
wharves.  During  that  month  143,430 
sacks  were  received,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  month  there  were  16,712  fewer 
sacks  in  the  city  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. We  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
free  movement  must  come  soon. 
Grasshoppers!  Look  Out! 

Offensive  warfare  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner's  office 
against  grasshoppers  has  been  started 
by  appointment  of  assistants-at-large, 
who  will  respond  promptly  to  the  S. 
O.  S.  call  of  any  County  Horticultural 
■Commissioner  who  wires  to  the  State 
office  in  Sacramento  for  such  help. 
They  are  T.  p.  Urbahns  for  Solano, 
Yolo,  and  northward;  E.  J.  Branigan 
and  P.  A.  Bancquet  for  Butte,  Placer, 
Nevada  and  El  Dorado;  Carl  Olsen 
and  Prof.  Van  Dyke  for  San  Joaquin 
and  south  to  Fresno ;E.  M.  Rust  for 
Fresno.Tulare,  Kings  and  Kern;  W. 
C.  Jacobsen  for  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
coast  counties;  and  C.  A.  Wilkin  for 
Sacramento. 

Irrigating  15,000  Acres  More. 

A  new  15,000-acre  unit  of  the  Nato- 
mas  irrigation  system  has  just  been 
completed.  Water  is  pumped  from 
the  Sacramento  river  and  distributed 
to  the  high  point  of  each  40-acre  tract. 
Part  of  this  system  is  one  of  the  long- 
est reinforced  concrete  flumes  in  the 
world,  being  about  6,000  feet  long, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep.  Con- 
crete weirs  and  concrete  road  cross- 
ings are  built  throughout  the  project. 
Each  tract  has  a  concrete-and-steel 
gate.  Many  Natomas  farmers  have 
already  cut  their  second  crop  of  al- 
falfa this  year.  Grain  hay  has  been 
cut  and  grain  harvest  is  on.  A  con- 
siderable acreage  has  grown  other 
winter  crops  and  practically  all  of  this 
will  be  planted  to  beans,  many  acres 
of  which  are  already  planted. 


QUICK  AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

I  OAD  the  Nash  Quad  with  three 
"  full  tons  of  grain  and  if  roads 
are  good  hook  on  two  trailers  with 
two  tons  apiece,  then  make  a  quick 
trip  to  town.  Two  round  trips  a 
day  with  such  loads  mean  actual 
money  in  the  farmer's  pocket. 


The  fact  that  it  drives  and  brakes  on  all  four 
wheels  enables  it  to  pull  these  heavy  loads 
over  rough  ground  and  stubble  fields  where 
ordinary  trucks  would  meet  with  difficulty. 


PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Especially  for  California  Conditions'  \ 
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Past  the  Experimental  Stage, 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4190.  to  #2175. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 


BUY  FOR  LESS 
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Casb  or 
Easy  Terms 

Write  for  Reduced 
Prices  on  WITTE  Engine* 

—all  sizes— 2  to  30  H-P.— Kero- 
_  ene  —  Gasoline  —  Stationary  — 
Portable  —  Saw-Rig.    If  you  need 
POWER  to  pump,  saw,  grind,  fill  silo, 
or  do  other  hard  work,  be  sure  to  get 
my  money  saving  offer.   I  make  better 
engines  —  guarantee  longer — sell  for  less. — 
Valuable  Book  FREE.  — Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pre*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

-S07Oak1and  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

-  ->(i7  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Certified  Seed  Potato  Inspection  Rules 


(Written  for  Taeiflc  Rural  Press.) 


Uniform  rules  for  certified  seed  po- 
tato inspection  in  the  intermountain 
and  western  States  were  recommended 
by  a  committee  representing  eight 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  appointed  to 
report  to  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Con- 
ference at  Riverside,  May  26  to  31,  as 
indicated  in  the  report  of  that  con- 
ference in  our  issue  of  June  7. 

There  has  been  great  reduction  in 
yield  per  acre  and  consequently  a 
great  reduction  in  acreage  and  total 
yield,  due  to  diseases  and  insects 
spread  by  infected  seed  potatoes. 
There  has  been  great  loss  by  refusal 
of  buyers  in  other  States  to  accept 
infected  potatoes  from  this  State  and 
by  refusal  of  quarantine  officials  to 
allow  our  potatoes  entry  into  other 
States.  Much  loss  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  buying  of  seed  potatoes 
mixed  or  not  true  to  name.  It  was  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  these 
losses  that  Senate  Bill  709  was  passed 
by  the  recent  Legislature.  That  bill 
authorized  employment  of  a  potato  in- 
spector by  the  State  Horicultural 
Commissioner  who  is  to  promulgate 
rules  for  certification  of  seed  potatoes. 

Uniformity  of  such  rules  through- 
out the  Western  States  is  a  necessity 
for  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  law.  Hence  the  follow- 
inc  representatives  of  these  States 
drew  up  the  rules  as  mentioned  below 
and  recommended  their  use  in  enforc- 
ing State  laws.  Committeemen  were: 
E.  P.  Taylor,  Acting  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  chairman;  E. 
R.  Bennett,  Idaho  State  Field  Horti- 
culturist; Mrs.  Hilda  B.  Nielsen,  Cali- 
fornia grower  of  certified  seed  pota- 
toes under  our  old  law;  M.  B.  McKay, 
Oregon  Potato  Inspector;  H.  R.  Ha- 
san, Utah  State  Crop  Pest  Inspector; 
A.  L.  Strauz,  Montana  State  Horticul- 
turist; M.  L.  Dean,  Washington  State 
Chief  of  Horticulture;  Geo.  M.  List, 
Colorado  Deputy  State  Entomologist; 
W.  P.  Allewelt,  Potato  Specialist  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Standards  for  Certification. 

Certified  seed  potatoes  should  first 
conform  to  standards  governing  U.  S. 
No.  1  market  stock,  practically  free 
from  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter, 
frost  injury,  second  growth,  growth 
cracks,  cuts,  bruises,  or  other  dam- 
age caused  by  insects  or  mechanical 
means,  with  no  more  than  a  3  per  cent 
variation  by  weight  from  any  of  the 
above  details.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  certified  seed  be  marketed  in  new 
sacks  or  containers- 
Size. 

Inasmuch  as  oversized  tubers  are 
wasteful  and  less  desirable  than  prop- 
erly grown  uniform,  seed-size,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  seed-size  stand- 
ard shall  be  from  two  to  twelve 
ounces,  with  a  variation  tolerance  of 
five  per  centum  by  weight. 

Yarietal  Purity. 

Since  mixed  varieties  of  seed  pota- 
toes are  a  potent  cause  of  economic 
loss  in  potato  production  and  market- 
ing, we  recommend  a  rigid  adherence 
to  trueness  to  name.  Furthermore, 
since  the  practice  of  renaming  old 
varieties  or  changing  the  names  of 
named  varieties  through*  ignorance,  or 
with  malicious  intention  to  defraud,  is 
detrimental  to  the  potato  industry,  we 
recommend  the  adoption  as  a  stand- 
ard on  nomenclature  and  use  of  the 
"Group  Classification  and  Varietal  De- 
scriptions of  Some  American  Potatoes" 
by  Prof.  William  Stuart  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  off  type,  or  run-out  strains  of 
any  given  variety  are  essentially  as 
detrimental  to  successful  potato  pro- 
duction, as  mixtures  of  varieties,  we 
recommend  that  no  stock  shall  be  cer- 
tified or  planted  with  the  expectation 
of  producing  potatoes  for  certification 
that  is  not  uniformly  typical  in  all 
characteristics  for  that  particular 
variety  in  the  district  where  it  is 
grown. 

Pests  and  Diseases  That  Disqualify. 

No  potatoes  shall  be  certified  that 
show  by  inpection  on  vine  or  tuber 
the  presence  of  the  diseases  known  as 
black  wart,  powdery  scab,  and  violet 
Khizoctonia  or  eelworra  and  potato 
tuber  moth. 


No  potatoes  shall  be  certified  Which 
show  upon  the  tuber  at  final  inspec- 
tion more  than  5  per  cent  scab,  with 
no  deep  scab  pustules  permissible. 
More  than  12  per  cent  of  rhizoctonia 
or  black  scurf  shall  disqualify,  and  no 
scurf  spot  larger  than  one-eighth  inch 
in  diameter  shall  be  permitted.  Not 
to  exceed  5  per  cent  vascular  infec- 
tion of  the  tubers,  as  determined  by 
transverse  sections  of  stem  end  of 
tuber  in  the  final  tuber  inspection 
shall  be  permitted.  Vascular  infection 
shall  be  interpreted  as  meaning  wilt 
diseases  such  as  Fusarium  oxysporum, 
verticillium  alboatrum,  Bacillus  phyto- 
phothorus,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  2  per 
cent  of  the  tubers  infected  with  late 
blight  or  rot  spots,  and  no  spot  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  an  inch. 

Tine  Inspections. 

Inspection  of  potatoes  is  not  only 
necessary  after  the  crop  is  harvested, 
but  also  during  the  growing  season,  to 
determine  trueness  to  type  and  vari- 
ety, and  freedom  from  disease.  This 
shall  be  accomplished  by  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  potato  plants  in  the  field 
at  blooming  time,  and  again,  just  prior 
to  maturity  of  the  plant. 

More  than  5  per  cent  varietal  mix- 
ture at  blooming  time  shall  disqualify 
for  certification.  Furthermore,  a  vari- 
ation in  type  of  plants  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent,  indicating  degenerate  or  in- 
ferior strains  of  a  variety  shall  dis- 
qualify for  certification.  More  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  plants  at  this  in- 
spection affected  by  the  following 
groups  of  diseases,  or  more  than  5 
per  cent  affected  by  any  one  of  them, 
shall  disqualify  the  field  for  certifica- 
tion: (1)  Well-defined  curly  dwarf, 
leaf-roll,  mosaic,  or  other  inherited 
weaknesses,  combined.  (2)  Wilt  dis- 
eases and  blackleg  combined.  (3) 
Rhizoctonia  (Black  scurf).  Immedi- 
ately following  the  bloom-time  inspec- 
tion, all  diseased  or  objectionable 
plants  must  be  rogued. 

The  tolerances  at  the.  second 
plant  inspection  governing  certifica- 
tion shall  be:  Not  to  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  mosaic,  curly  dwarf,  leaf  roll  and 
other  inherited  weaknesses;  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  cent  of  diseased  plants 
from  any  one  of  the  following  dis- 
eases; wilt,  black  leg,  or  rhizoctonia, 
nor  a  total  of  4  per  cent  of  diseased 
plants  from  all  three  causes.  Rogue- 
ing  of  the  field  must  again  follow  the 
second  plant  inspection.  If  10"  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  vines  show  in- 
fection of  late  blight,  the  field  shall 
be  disqualified  for  certification.  The 
uniformity  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct as  seed  shall  be  determined  at 
the  second  inspection,  at  which  time 
not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  hills 
may  each  weigh  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  average  of  100  consecutive  hills. 
Final  Tuber  Inspection. 

This  inspection  shall  be  after  har- 
vest and  after  final  grading  for  the 
seed  market.  It  shall  conform  to  the 
conditions  as  hereinbefore  specified, 
and  a  certificate  of  inspection  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  grower.  (A  model 
blank  certificate  was  recommended  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity).  These  rules 
were  approved  by  the  California  State 
Horticultural  Commission  and  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Con- 
ference. 


I' l. ACER  COUNTY  FA  It M  WAGES. 


The  PlacerCounty  Farm  Bureau  has 
fixed  a  schedule  of  wages  on  fruit  and 
grain  farms.  While  no  fixed  schedule 
of  wages  could  be  adopted  that  would 
meet  all  the  conditions,  the  schedule 
should  be  considered  as  a  guide  to  be 
followed  as  closely  as  possible: 
General  Farm  Work. 
A  day  of  9  hours  with  board,  per 
day,  including  orchard  and  vineyard 
work,  corn  and  bean  harvest,  irriga- 
|  tion  of  field  crops,  and  miscellaneous 
I  work,  $2.25. 

Grain  and  Hay  Harvest. 
A  day  of  10  to  12  hours,  as  per  local 
custom,  haying,  including  board,  $3.00. 

Grain  harvesting,  $4.00  to  $7.00  and 
board  per  day. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Per  hour,  without  board,  30c  to  40c, 
including   picking,  grading,  cleaning 


and  packing. 
Picking:      Piece  Work. 

Cherries,  per  pound   2c 

Plums,  per  100  lbs".  25c 

Peaches,  per  100  lbs   20c 

Pears,  per  100  lbs   20c 

Packing: 

Cherries,  double  faced    15c 

Cherries,  cartons    18c 

Peaches   t   2%c 

Pears,  with  tender    6c 

Pears,  without  tender  (includes 

lidding)  j   7e 

Plums  and  crate  peaches  .  i,.   6c 

Grapes,  cleaned   6c 


THE   BARLCV   S  CITATION. 


Quite  a  stir  has  recently  been  ere* 
ated  by  barley  buyers  in  producing 
districts  offering  a  rising  scale  of 
prices.  The  market  is  firm  and  the 
demand  strong,  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  brewing.  The 
British  Government  has,  recently  per- 
mitted increased  brewing,  and  the 
shipments  from  San  Francisco  for 
May  totaled  702,480  centals.  The  first 
ten  days  of  June  saw  shipment  of 
260,355  centals.  What  the  Govern- 
ment will  do  in  the  future,  not  many 
people  wish  to  forecast,  but  if  the 
food  situation  has  eased  up  enough 
for  such  shipments  for  alcoholic 
drinks,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
unfavorable  regulations  soon.  That 
prohibition  does  prohibit  is  ndt  doubt- 
fnl  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
decreased  demand  for  brewing  barley 
in  U.S.  and  we  must  look  abroad  for 
barley  markets?  How  long  they  will 
hold  up  under  the  $1.75  freight  rate 
per  cental  from  San  Francisco  to  Eng- 
land plus  the  6  per  cent  insurance 
rate  on  grain  carried  in  the  wooden 
vessels  available,  plus  local  freight 
rates  to  and  from  seaboard  plus  mid- 
dlemen's charges  will  be  conjectured 
by  each  one  concerned. 

Stocks  in  California  outside  of 
farmers'  private  granaries  totaled  1,- 
632,180  centals  June  1,  as  reported  by 


Chief  Grain  Inspector  H.  C.  Bunker. 
This  is  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
a  year  ago  and  over  five  times  as 
much  as  two  years  ago.  It  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  we  had 
in  Californi  June  1,  1916.t  The  quan- 
tity reported  by  5,071  firms  on  hand 
in  U.  S.  totaled  a  trifle  over  12,000,000 
centals  May  L  This  was  an  increase 
to  approximately  174  per  cent  of  the 
barley  on  hand  in  U.  S-  a  year  ago 
May  1.  The  1919  crop  in  California 
and  the  U.  S.  will  be  considerably  less 
than  last  year.  ' 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

FARM 
Pump 
Engine 

without  any  trouble  and  without  any 
danger  to  himself.  It  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  easily  understood  and  so 
well  protected  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  get  hurt.  It  will  make  him 
more  interested  and  contented  in  his 
work  on  the  (arm,  and  at  the  same 
lime  (rive  htm  some  valuable  education. 
It  will  also  relieve  70a  of 
all  tcorr;  about  wat^r  for 
your  stock. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnion 
Farm  Pump  Engine  will 
pump  from  270  to  24.'Algnllonftof 
•siter  per  hour.  Needs  no  belts. 


I        Writ©  for  free  descriptive  booklet  "  — ^ 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. .   Addretm  the 

distributor. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

8A1-853  FOLSOH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Also    distributors  of 

LEADER  WATER  SYSTEMS 
STAB  WINDMILLS 


MOLINE  mandt 

mountain  "WAGON 


Plows 

[ateel  and  chilled) 

PUnUn 
Cultivator* 
Grain  Drill* 
Lime  Sower* 

Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loader* 
Hay  Stacker* 
Grain  Binder* 
Coan  Binder* 
Pittee*  Scale* 
Spreader* 
Wagon* 
Molina-Universal  Tractor* 
Stephen*  Salient  Sis 
Automobtiai 


THE  Moline-Mandt  Mountain  Wagon  is 
now  built  according  to  United  States 
specifications  in  standard  auto  track  of 
56  inches,  and  is  built  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  wagon 
traffic  in  all  mountainous  regions. 

It  is  not  merely  an  ordinary  (arm  wagon  built  of 
heavier  stock.  It  is  correctly  designed  and  prop- 
erly proportioned  to  stand  the  extra  strain  and  to 
resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  weather  and  of  hard, 
rough-road  hauling 

Axles,  hubs,  spokes,  rims,  reaches  and  poles — 
practically  all  wood  stock,  are   one  size  larger 
than  on  ordiaary  wagons  of  same  size.   Special  care 
is  taken  in  selecting  and  air-seasoning  the  stock. 
Wheels  have  heavy  second-growth,  white-oak 
spokes  driven  to  place  in  glue.    Hubs  and  felloes 
of  same  material. 

All  wheels  and  gear  parts  soaked  in  hot  linseed 
oil  before  being  ironed,  and  covered  with  two  coats 
of  old-fashioned  red  lead,  the  best  and  most  expen- 
sive wagon  paint  known. 

Moline-Mandt  patent  dust  and  sand-proof  collars 
prevent  wear.  Extra  heavy  gear  brakes  with  long, 
malleable  iron  shoes. 
Ask  your  Moline  Dealer  to 
show  you  the  Moline- 
Mandt  Mountain  wagon  or 
write  us  for  information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  MOLINE  ILL. 
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CushmanDoes Mreiiqht  Plant 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles, 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles. 


SIPH01SLN<<  WATER  FROM  WELL. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  siphon  from 
a  well  into  a  ditch.  Water  runs  a  few 
hours  and  then  stops.  The  bottom  of 
the  ditch  is  2  feet  four  inches  below 
the  surface  of  water  in  the  well.  The 
siphon  consists  of  about  116  feet  of 
one-inch  pipe.  It  has  valves  below 
water  level  at  both  the  inlet  and  out- 
let ends.  We  fill  it  with  water 
through  an  opening  at  the  highest 
point,  close  that,  and  open  the  inlet 
valve,  and  then  open  the  one  in  the 
ditch.  Does  the  length  of  the  inlet 
pipe  make  any  difference?  'What  is 
the  least  fall  required  for  a  siphon 
to  run?  As  the  season  advances  the 
later  level  lowers  some. — W.  G-  J., 
Tancred. 

Theoretically,  the  friction  of  your 
pipe  would  prevent  the  flow  of  more 
than  five  gallons  per  minute  when  the 
water  in  your  ditch  becomes  four 
inches  deep;  and  the  flow  would  stop 
entirely  when  it  gets  a  few  inches 
deeper.  You  seem  to  find  this  true. 
The  principle  of  the  siphon  is  that 
water  will  flow  just  so  long  as  the 
water  surface  at  the  outlet  is  lower 
than  at  the  inlet,  not  figuring  on  pipe 
friction.  In  your  case,  pipe  friction  at 
five  gallons  flow  per  minute  would 
neutralize  about  two  feet  of  the  2S- 
inch  difference  between  water  level  in 
the  well  and  the  bottom  of  your  ditch. 
When  the  water  level  lowers,  you  will 
lose  just  that  much  of  your  present 
advantage.  It  may  be  that  your  pipe 
or  your  priming  valve  is  leaking  air. 
The  length  of  the  intake  pipe  will  have 
no  effect  to  speak  of.  You  might  find 
happiness  by  putting  a  lightweight 
ball-valve  or  swing-check-valve  in  the 
inlet  pipe  and  leaving  the  outlet  valve 
open  all  the  time.  This  would  auto- 
matically keep  water  in  your  ditch  a 
little  over  four  inches  deep  as  long  as 
the  water  level  in  your  well  remains 
as  it  is  now.  If  it  gets  lower,  our 
only  suggestions  would  be  to  lower 
the  bottom  of  your  ditch  or  get  a 
larger  pipe.  Use  of  a  1%  inch  pipe 
would  permit  five  gallons  flow  per 
minute  with  loss  due  to  friction  of 
only  about  three  and  a  half  inches  as 
against  two  feet  with  the,  inch  pipe- 
Thus  a  1%  inch  pipe  would  permit  the 
waterlevel  in  your  ditch  to  rise  within 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  of  that 
in  your  well,  making  it  about  two  feet 
deep  all  the  time  if  you  use  the  check- 
valve  mentioned. 


WHAT    SIZED    WIRE  FOR 
ELECTRICITY? 

What  sized  wire  to  use  for  country 
home  electric  lighting  is  an  important 
question  to  solve,  because  wire  prices 
vary  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  per  foot.  But  the  size  of  wire 
to  convey  a  given  electric  current  eco- 
nomically and  without  loss  varies  with 
the  distance  from  the  generator  to  the 
lamp.  Thus  a  generator  at  the  house 
will  require  wire  of  larger  diameter 
to  convey  electricity  to  the  barn  five 
hundred  feet  away  than  to  rooms  in 
the  house. 

To  decide  just  how  big  the  wire 
must  be  for  a  given  voltage  and  a 
given  distance,  a  chart  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Lamp  Works 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  free  distribution.  This 
chart  is  marked  off  in  squares,  each 
representing  50  feet  of  distance  along 
one  side  of  the  chart  and  50  watts 
along  the  other  side.  A  curved  line 
indicates  the  size  of  wire  to  use  under 
all  conditions  between  750  feet  and 
1,000  watts  with  28  to  32  volts.  An- 
other chart  shows  sizes  to  use  up  to 
2,000  feet  distance  and  2,000  watts 
load  at  110  to  125  volts.  To  figure  the 
number  of  watts  to  be  delivered,  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  volts  indicated  on 
the  dynamo  by  the  number  of  amperes 
current  to  be  used  by  all  of  the  mo- 
tors, electric  lights,  flat  irons,  etc., 
that  are  likely  to  be  used  at  one  time. 
Knowing  the  watts  to  be  delivered  to 
electric  appliances,  the  distance  from 
the  generator' to  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  the  voltage  generated,  the  charts 
tell  what  siza  of  wire  will  be  most 
economical. 


A  BARGAEV-TIRE  SUCKER. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your 
article  on  automobile  tire  suckers  in 
the  issue  of  May  31:  Yes,  sir,  I  was 
one  of  those  soft  marks  on  bargain 
auto  tires.  These  tires  were  guaran- 
teed for  4,000  miles  and  for  defect 
were  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  tire 
for  one-half  price.  One  of  these  su- 
perior tire-fakes  ran  me  105  miles  and 
went  to  pieces.  The  advertisement 
and  picture  represented  new  tires,  but 
when  I  received  them  they  were  made- 
over  tires.  The  Queen  Rubber  Co.  of 
New  York,  I  think,  played  the  game 
in  the  ad  and  the  Overland  Rubber 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  filled  the  order.  I 
sent  my  claim  for  adjustment:  upon 
my  own  choice  they  sent  me  one  tire 
free  of  charge  rather  than  two  at  half- 
price,  to  replace  the  original  two  tires. 
The  tire  sent  for  adjustment  came 
from  the  Giant  Rubber  Co.  That  tire 
lasted  195  miles.  Such  a  company, 
for  sending  such  ads  through  the 
mail,  should  be  handled! — H.  H.  H., 
Sutter  county. 


TRUCKS    SHOULD  REPLACE 
BRANCH  RA1LAVAYS.  » 


"Heretofore,  development  of  the 
country  for  50  miles  either  side  of  a' 
trunk  line  of  railroad  has  required 
construction  of  light  branch  lines- 
Taken  alone  and  considered  as  a  unit, 
practically  none  of  these  small  branch 
lines  pay  expenses;  but  as  gatherers 
of  freight  and  passengers  to  increase 
density  of  traffic  on  the  main  lines, 
they  are  sources  of  profit,"  said  C.  A. 
Morse,  assistant  director  of  operation 
for  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
recently.  "As,  however,  the  traffic 
gathered  by  them  is  turned  over  to  the 
main  line  with  a  deficit  attached, 
which  has  to  be  overcome  during  the 
main  line  movement  before  any  profit 
Is  made,  it  would  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage if  this  traffic  could  be  delivered 
to  the  main  line  by  means  of  the  motor 
truck,  tractor,  and  automobile  with- 
out this  bill  of  expense  attached." 


COMPLETE  FARM  MOTORIZATION. 

California  has  the  most  discriminat- 
ing tractor  buyers  in  the  world,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  farmers 
will  pay  more  here  than  elsewhere  for 
tractors  which  are  believed  to  fit  their 
needs,  said  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association.  More- 
over, California  leads  the  world  in 
complete  motorization  of  farms  where 
no  animals  are  used  for  draft  power. 

NATIONAL   TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATION. 

The  only  really  "National"  tractor 
demonstration  to  be  held  in  the  U.  S. 
this  year  is  dated  for  July  14,  15,  16 
and  17  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  week 
of  July  21  was  first  chosen  as  an- 
nounced in  our  May  17  issue,  but  has 
been  changed. 


two  [  in  |  ONE  I 


Light  and 
Power 

Picture  on  left  shows  out- 
fit divided  into  power  plant 
and  light  plant. 

Picture  on  right  shows 
complete  unit  plant  for  elec- 
tric light  service. 


The  Cushman  Does  More  Because  — 

It  gives  you  both  portable  light  and  portable  power  in  one  plant.  There 
is  less  vibration  to  the  Cushman,  and  less  adjustments,  repairs  and 
service  are  required. 

Every  part  is  get-at-able.  Not  necessary  to  tear  down  the  plant  to  correct  trouble. 
The  same  engine — the  4  H.  P.  Cushman —can  be  used  for  work  all  over  the  farm. 
Other  machinery  can  be  run  from  the  clutch  pulley  the  same  time  batteries  are 
being  charged. 

The  Cushman  Self-Starter  permits  the  Cushman  plant  to  be  started,  stopped 
and  operated  by  woman  or  child.  It  is  the  only  starter  that  automatically  re- 
leases engine  compression  and  turns  on  and  off  oil.  Engine  started  from 
switchboard  bv  pushing  a  button.    Please  call  and  see  the  Cushman  plant. 

Write  for  information. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 


STOCKTON, 


Factory  Representative 
218  f  oaemlte  Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA 


GOOD  OIL  IS 
CHEAPER  THAN 
PARTS 

Freedom  from  unnecessary 
repairs  and  longer  life  for 
your  car  result  from  correct 
lubrication  with  Zerolene.  Sci- 
entifically refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude  oil. 
Gives  maximum  lubrication 
with  least  carbon  deposit.  Get 
a  Correct  Lubrication  Chart 
for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NAPIER  GRASS 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  plant  Napier  Grass. 
Now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  best-rooted  plants  that  are  sure  to  grow 

Water  freely. 

Price:  100  Plants,  $8.00,  postpaid;  1  dozen  Plants,  $1.25,  postpaid; 
%  dozen  Plants,  75c,  postpaid. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


620  SOUTH  SPRING  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


PELTON-- 
The  Ultimate  Pump 

THE  PELTON  pump  is  the  ultimate  pump— the  one' 
which  must  ultimately  be  used  for  complete  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  properly  'designed,  carefully  made,  thoroughly 
tested  and  promptly  shipped.  THE  PEL-TON  pump 
may  be  used  with  either  an  electric  motor  or  gaso- 
line engine  and  delivers  more  water  per.  horse- 
power in  every  case,  ,  more  satisfaction  per  dollar. 
Sec  your  nearest  dealer- 


P  ELTON 


McCormick  Saeltzer  Co..  Red- 
ding-. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville. 
Commercial      Electric  Co- 
Stock  ton. 
R.  Barcrof  t  &  Sons  Co..  Merced. 
Electric  Motor  Shop.  Fresno. 
Grldley  Garage  Co.,  Grldley. 
J.  H    Herring.  Parller. 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger 


Devenney  &  Prather Co.,  Wasco. 
Farm   Equipment   Co.,  Chico. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  OroviUe. 
Wise  Hardware  Co.,  Modesto. 
D.   Stephenson.  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap.  Kingsburg. 
C.   A.    Hughes.  Orosi. 
A.  J.  Wheeler,  Corning. 
Dlmer    Machinery    Co.,  Por- 
terville. 

Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Sacramento 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1090  HiirrlaOD  Street,  San  PVanclneo,  California. 
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A  CONFESSION 

I  am  the  oldest  "fire  bug'*  in  history. 

I  belong  to  the  days  of  the  oxcart  and  the 
flaiL 

I  have  destroyed  thousands  of  homes  and 
desolated  many  lives. 

I  have  caused  the  death  of  thousands  of 
innocent  children. 

I  was  the  cause  of  the  great  Chicago  fire. 

I  have  burned  up  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property. 

I  steal  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  causing 
ill  health. 

I  have  impaired  the  eyesight  of  thous- 
ands. 

I  have  broken  farm  home  ties  and  driven 
many  boys  and  girls  to  the  temptations 
of  the  big  city. 

I  am  a  source  of  drudgery  to  the  house- 
wife. 

I  have  created  a  shortage  of  farm  help  all 
over  the  world  and  reduced  farm  pro- 
duction. 

I  should  be  condemned  and  banished  for- 
ever from  the  civilized  world. 

I  am  a  thing  of  the  past — my  life  is  about 
over. 

I  AM  THE  COAL  OIL  LAMP! 
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DELCO  LIGHT  DEALERS: 

GEORGE  CARTER,  129  East  6th  St.,  Log  Angelas,  Cal. 
M.  B.  CHARLES,  39  E.  San  Antonio  St.,  San  Jose.,  Cal. 
G.  C.  EGLESTON,  715  Eye  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

ROY  LeM ASTERS,  care  Hotel  Hughson,  Modesto,  Cal 
.     _        CARL  F-  VIN1NG,  606  "I"  Street.,  Sacramento 
B.  D.  PELTON,  Orland,  Cal. 

BKENNAN  A  SON,  Loomlg,  Cal. 

SPARKS  &  MtJRPHEY,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE,  4261  Arista  St.,  San  Diego  Cal. 
_  .    .  .  N-  H-  HAPGOOD,  P.  O.  Box  242,  OrovUIe,  California. 
T.  L.  LAEREMAN,  129  East  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
W.   R.   DODGE.  P.   0  Box  684,   Lompoc,  Cal. 

C.  C.  NORRIS,  1344  W.  4th  Street,  Riverside,  Call 
McROSTIE    BROTHERS,    Bishop,  California. 
PAUL  R.  SPRAGUE,  Quincr,  California, 
ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO.,  Ukiah,  California. 
A.  W.  MILLER,  Hilts,  California. 

A.  A.  LITCHFIELD,  P.  O.  Box  140,  Weed,  California. 
H.  H.  POWELL,  442  N.  Sutter  Street,  Stockton.  Cal. 
JOHN  WEHR,  Yerington,  Not. 
DAVID  EKKID,  Fallon,  Nevada. 
H.  A.  TALLEY,  P.  O  Box  46,  Elko,  Nevada 

LINCOLN   HIGHWAY  GARAGE  CO.,  Ely,  Nevada. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  141  North  1st  St.,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
C.  L.  URIARTE,  P  O.  Box  127,  Nogales,  Arizona. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
MACONDRAY  H  COMPANY.  Inc.,  Manila,  P.  I. 


Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today 


deJONGH  &  COCHRAN 

Distributors 
SAN  FRANCISCO,     LOS  ANGELES 
FRESNO 


deJONGH  &  COCHBAN 
606  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco; 
129  £.  6th  St,  Los  Angeles. 
715  Eye  St,  Fresno 

I  want  the  Booklet  to  see  what  Delco-Light 
and  Water  System  can  do  for  me  and  my 
family.  Please  send  it  without  obliga- 
tion on  my  part 

Name   

Address   

B.  P. 
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Sheep--The  Great  Little  Money-Makers 


(Written  for  Pacific  Burn! 

How  about  the  future  of  the  sheep 
industry?  We  all  know  that  during 
the  war  both  lamb  and  wool  sold  high, 
and  sheep  raisers  made  good  money. 
But  will  this  prosperity  keep  up? 
Let's  study  the  situation  at  close 
range  and  see. 

It  is  predicted  by  good  authorities 
that  the  sheep  industry  is  being  revo- 
lutionized at  a  rapid  rate,  and  that 
within  a  few  years  it  will  be  on  a  new 
basis.  The  Western  ranges  are  de- 
creasing by  thousands  of  acres  each 
year,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  be- 
ing settled  by  homesteaders,  and  of 
course  there  is  a  similar  reduction  in 
the  number  of  sheep  in  these  local- 
ities. On  the  other  hand,  farmers  are 
starting  small  flocks  of  sheep  on  di- 
versified farms  so  rapidly  that  they 
just  about  make  up  for  the  losses  on 
the  ranges.  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease during  the  war  years,  due  to 
high  prices  and  patriotic  appeals,  but 
even  this  rate  of  increase  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  increase  in  popula- 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  a  large  im- 
porter of  wool,  producing  less  than 


Press  by  R.  B.  Whltten.) 

augurated  by  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  and  a  former 
Government  food  inspector  has  been 
employed  to  demonstrate  the  dressing 
and  cooking  of  lamb  and  lecture  on 
its  food  value.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  men's  profits  come  from  the 
sale  of  lambs,  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  depends  largely  upon  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  lamb.  In  this 
country  we  use  only  about  5  pounds 
per  person  annually,  as  compared  with 
17  pounds  of  pork  and  67  pounds  of 
beef.  In  England  26  pounds  of  lamb 
are  consumed  by  each  person,  ,and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  consump- 
tion should  not  be  as  great  in  this 
country.  If  our  people  would  only 
eat  lamb  or  mutton  one  day  a  week 
it  would  mean  more  than  20  pounds 
annually  per  person,  or  four  times  the 
present  consumption.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  an  "Eat  More  Lamb" 
campaign  will  accomplish  such  an  in- 
crease in  consumption,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  a  good  future  market  for 
lamb  and  mutton. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  sheep  men 
that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a 


A  flock  of  sheep  should  be  kept  on  almost  every  farm  to  clean  up  the  waste,  and  In 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  feeding  they  will  prove  the  best  money-makers  on  the  place. 


half  the  amount  consumed  within  its 
borders.  Leaving  the  abnormal  war- 
time conditions  out  of  consideration, 
we  find  that  in  1914  we  produced  306 
million  pounds,  while  the  consump- 
tion for  the  same  year  was  over  650 
million  pounds.  The  principal  sheep 
countries  of  the  world  were  not  in- 
creasing their  production  before  the 
war,  and  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
limit. 

Prior  to  the  war  over  2,800  million 
pounds  of  wool  was  produced  annu- 
ally. Of  this,  700  million  pounds  was 
coarse  or  carpet  wool.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  clothing  and  combing 
wools  came  from  allied  countries  and 
most  of  the  remainder  from  South 
America.  Before  the  war  the  central 
powers  produced  275  million  pounds 
and  consumed  700  million.  During  the 
war  production  was  curtailed  and  this 
meant  a  great  shortage  of  wool  in 
those  countries.  Most  of  the  allied 
countries  have  consumed  more  than 
their  usual  amount  of  wool.  Since 
1914  the  sheep  population  of  the  world 
has  decreased  over  10  million  annu- 
ally, and  the  wool  clip  has  fallen  off 
nearly  100  million  pounds  each  year. 

By  reviewing  these  figures  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  is  not  the  surplus 
of  wool  in  the  world  that  there  was 
prior  to  the  war.  It  will  take  time  to 
regain  that  surplus,  and  it  can  only 
be  after  several  years  of  high-priced 
clothing  and  restricted  consumption. 
Only  last  week  the  National  Clothing 
Manufacturers'  Association  announced 
that  next  spring  ordinary  ready-made 
suits  would  retail  at  from  $50  to  $75, 
and  this  level  of  prices  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  some  time.  So 
all  indications  are  that  wool  will  bring 
good  prices  for  years.  Not  war-time 
figures,  but  prices  which  will  return 
the  wool  growers  a  most  satisfactory 
profit. 

-I  at  More  Lamb"  Campaign. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  lamb  has  been  in- 


new  era  for  the  sheep  industry — that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
American  farmer  will  see  the  real 
|  value  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  Progressive 
farmers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  have  more  livestock 
on  their  farms  and  they  have  found 
sheep  the  most  profitable  animals  to 
raise. 

Convert  Waste  into  Profit 
Sheep,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  products,  are  raised  more  eco- 
nomically than  any  other  class  of  live- 
stock. They  get  much  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  rough  forage,  weeds  and 
grass  that  would  not  support  other 
stock.  Only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
plants  called  weeds  are  eaten  by 
horses  and  cattle,  while  90  per  cent 
are  eaten  by  sheep.  They  can  utilize 
materials  that  otherwise  would  be 
wasted;  they  can  be  maintained  on  lost 
grain  in  stubble  fields,  and  on  volun- 
tary growth  too  scanty  for  other 
stock.  They  can  be  kept  on  the  aver- 
age farm  without  entailing  a  reduc- 
tion of  other  livestock,  without  inter- 
fering with  any  other  agricultural 
plans,  and  without  making  it  neces- 
sary to  hire  more  help. 

Sheep  add  materially  to  the  farm 
revenue,  but  add  almost  nothing  to 
the  expense.  The  lambs  are  marketed 
when  about  five  months,  bringing  now- 
adays from  $7  to  $10.50  per  head. 
Twins  are  common,  and  under  farm 
conditions  the  increase  should  be  well 
over  100  per  cent. 

Average  farm  sheep  shear  about  8 
pounds  of  wool  annually,  which  at 
present  is  worth  50  cents  per  pound, 
although  this  price  probably  will  drop 
to  about  35  cents  after  a  time,  and 
lambs  undoubtedly  will  sell  for  less. 
Still,  the  gross  returns  per  ewe  should 
be  from  $11  to  $14.50,  and  as  ewes  can 
be  purchased  within  these  figures,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  ewe  will  return 
her  purchase  price  the  first  year. 
This  is  gross,  but  the  feed  bill  will  be 
light,  for  her  lamb  will  be  finished  on 


Hillcrest 
Stock  Farm 

""™— — — — — — — — — — — — . 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 


RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 


T.  S.  GLIDE, 


Davis,  Calif. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE 


The  Hock  includes  selections 
from  the  best  blood  of  England 
and  America.  It  has  won  at  all 
the  leading  Pacific  Coast  shows. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  RAM  P.  P.  I.  E.  1015 


Won  at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion 15  firsts,  9  seconds  and  6  championships,  in- 
cluding grand  champion  ram. 

Won  at  the  Chicago  International,  first  pen  of 
5  yearling  rams,  first  ram  lamb,  second  aged  ram, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  yearling  ram.  Second  get  of 
sire,  fourth  pen  of  3  ewes,  fourth  flock. 

We  have  a  few  choice  registered  and  range  rams 
left  for  this  season. 

Write  or  Call  and  See  Them. 

BISHOP  BROS. 


FRANK  RUTHERFORD, 
Manager 


SAN  RAMON, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send 
Hides,  Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

I  W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 
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its  mother's  milk  and  grass,  while  the 
fewe  will  be  run  on  pasture  or  stubble 
fhoai  of  the  year,  with  not  more  than 
3  pounds  of  alfalfa  a  day  in  winter- 
Don't  Rash  Into  It 

If  you  are  inexperienced  with  sheep, 
start  with  just  a  few.  You  can  ac- 
quire experience  rapidly  with  ten  or 
a  dozen,*  and  by  keeping  all  of  the  ewe 
lambs  you"  will  soon  have  a  good- 
sized  flock.-  However,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  start  at  all  unless 
you  can  eventually  keep  at  least  30 
ewes,  and  if  possible,  50  or  60,  as  the 
larger  flock  can  be  cared  for  with 
practically  no  more  labor  or  expense, 
and  consequently  will  return  a  greater 
net  profit  per  head. 

Remember,  no  animal  approaches 
the  sheep  in  converting  weeds  and 
waste  into  wool  and  mutton.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  food  and  raiment  in 
the  wasted  grass  and  weeds  of  corrals, 
tields  and  roadsides. 


Coggins  Sheep  Company  of  El  Cen- 
tro  recently  shipped  four  decks  of 
lambs  to  Kansas  City  .averaging  68 
pounds.  They  brought  $18.50  per  cwt, 
which  topped  the  market  by  25  cents. 
,On  the  following  day,  they  sold  four 
carloads  at  $18.85  topping  the  market 
by  10  cents. 


CREAM 

Separated  and  Cooled  in 
One  Operation 


IDEAL  SANITARY  CREAM 
COOLER 

Quickly  cools  the  cream  to  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  cooling  water 
used;  is  easiest  to  clean;  therefore 
the  most  efficient  cooler  of  its  kind 
on  the  market. 

Use  with  any  size  or 
make  of  separator. 

Price  $10.00  ~ 

including  adjustable 
stand  and  cover. 

Details  upon  request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

SI  BE  ALE  ST.     SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


1$ UTTER  CAMPAIGN  NECESSARY. 

California  dairymen  will  have  to 
get  together  and  defend  themselves 
against  competition  or  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  that  will  make  their 
business  unprofitable.  The  manufac- 
turers of  butter  substitutes  are  using 
every  possible  means  to  boost  the  sale 
of  their  products  and  are  selling  18 
million  pounds  annually,  while  the 
dairymen  are  doing  nothing  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  this  campaign. 

Such  was  the  alarming  statement 
made  by  Sam  H.  Greene,  secretary  of 
the  California  Dairy  Council,  to  a 
gathering  of  Tulare  county  dairymen 
last  Saturday.  Wisconsin  dairymen 
have  raised  a  fund  of  $250,000  for  ad- 
vertising, and  Iowa  dairymen  have 
raised  $175,000.  Mr.  Greene  wants  at 
least  $50,000  for  the  California  cam- 
paign, and  as  this  will  require  only  20 
cents  for  each  cow  over  24  months 
old,  no  dairyman  should  fail  to  do  his 
part. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  at  Tulare 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Murphy,  Higdon,  Thompson  and  Sil- 
vierra  of  Tulare,  Beck  of  Visalia,  H. 
C.  Carr  of  Porterville,  Farm  Advisor 
Connor  and  Dairy  Inspector  Peairs, 
was  appointed  to  revive  the  old  Tulare 
County  Dairymen's  Association,  and 
through  it  co-operate  with  the  Dairy 
Council. 


31  ILK  PRODUCERS'  MERGER  NOT 
COMPLETED. 

As  the  appraisements  of  the  cream- 
eries to  be  included  in  the  southern 
San  Joaquin  Valley  merger  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association  were'  not  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  the  meeting  held 
at  Fresno  on  the  16th,  no  definite  ac- 
tion was  taken  and  another  meeting 
was  called  for  July  19th.  Secretary 
S.  N.  Ayres  stated  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  discontinue  the  operation 
of  any  plants,  except  for  economic 
reasons,  and  then  only  after  action  by 
the  directors  of  a  plant. 

Mr.  Ayres  told  how  the  Co-operative 
Creamery  at  Soledad  had  been  bought 
by  the  Association,  and  outlined  plans 
for  a  $60,000  plant.  Progress  was  re- 
ported for  the  membership  campaign 
around  Los  Banos. 


TULARE  DUROC  SALE. 

The  first  event  in  the  new  sales 
pavilion  at  Tulare  promises  to  be  a 
hummer.  It  will  be  a  mid-summer 
sale  of  registered  Durocs,  to  be  held 
July  16  under  the  auspices  of  the  hus- 
tling Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  A  selection 
committee  has  visited  the  different 
herds  in  the  county  and  picked  60  of 
the  tdp  sows  and  gilts,  bred  for  fall 
litters.  They  are  strong  in  the  blood 
of  Golden  Models,  Defenders,  Crim- 
son Wonders,  Critics  and  Orion 
Cherry  Kings,  and  are  bred  to  some 
of  the  greatest  boars  on  the  coast. 

This  will  be  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  breeder,  the  beginner  and  the  far- 
mer alike,  as  there  will  be  offerings 
suitable  for  show  animals,  foundation 
herds  and  profitable  pork  producers. 
Let's  go. 


The  Imperial  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  a  live  body  which  has  under- 
taken to  educate  the  public  to  the 
value  of  lamb  and  mutton.  It  also 
has  gone  into  the  marketing  end.  The 
association  is  made  up  of  the  small 
farmers  who  have  flocks  of  not  more 
than  200  or  300  head.  It  includes  over 
140,000  head  of  sheep.  Lambs  are  be- 
ins  shipped  by  the  association  direct 
to  Kansas  City,  where  they  are  bring- 
ing from  $1.50  to  $2.50  salary  return 
to  the  raiser. 


A  sale  of  Herefords  will  be  held  at 
the  San  Francisco  Livestock  Show  in 
November  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. The  number  of  animals  will 
be  limited  to  40  head,  to  be  chosen  by 
a  selection  committee  so  as  to  insure 
topnotch  offerings. 

Alfred  Kuhn  of  Henleyville  has  a 
large  flock  of  Rambouillets  that 
sheared  an  average  of  10.96  pounds  of 
wool  this  year,  for  which  he  received 
50c  per  pound.  The  ewes  lambed 
heavily  and  the  lambs  actually  raised 
made  an  average  of  101  per  cent. 


BULLARD  RAMBOUILLETS 

Flock  founded  48  years  ago  by  the  late  Frank  Bullard.  Years  of 
selection  have  produced  the  large  smooth-bodied  heavy-shearing 
kind  that  give  the  best  results  either  under  intensive  conditions 
or  on  the  range. 
Home  of  the  $3,000.00  Rutterfield  ram,  purchased  last  year  at  the 
Salt  Lake  sale. 
Yearling  rams  of  supreme  (|iiality  and  great  size  for  sale. 

BULLARD  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


1000  YEARLING   SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

The  big  strong  active  kind.  Covered  from  the  "nose 
to  the  toes"  with  a  long  stapled  medium  wool.  None 
better  bred  and  grown  anywhere. 

Only  the  very  best  registered  Shropshire  rams  have  been  used 
on  my  flock  of  purebred  ewes,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a 
flock  of  registered  Shropshires. 

Come  and  sec  these  rams  or  write  for  further  particulars. 

C.  E.  BARNHART,    Phone  No.  251-F-2        SUISUN,  CALIF. 


RAMBOUILLETS 

Big,  smooth-bodied,  shearing-  heavy  fleeces  of  long-stapled  white  fine  wool.  The  kind  of 
wool  the  mills  are  paying  long  prices  for  now.  Registered  Rambouillet  rams  only  have 
always  been  used  in  the  flock  ever,  since  the  original  flock  of  registered  Rambouillet  ewes 
were  procured.  Choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.  Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  be 
convinced  they  are  what  you  want. 

E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 

Ranch  l  mile  east  St.  Helena,  California 


Purebred 

Shropshire  Rams 

FOR  SALE 

These  rams  are  the  result  of  continuous  breeding  of  purebred 
owes  (formerly  registered)  to  registered  rams  from  the  best 
breeders  in  the  United  States.  Lamb  bucks  will  be  ready  for 
Sept,  1st  service.    Immediate  delivery  in  singles  or  carload  lots. 

For  further  information  write,  or  call  upon 
P.  0.  Box  21         J.  R.  BLOOM      DIXON,  CAL. 


AUCTIONS 

A  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  will  put  your  name 
on  my  mailing  list  for  annonncements  of  sales  worth 
attending. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  THE  AUCTIONEER 
1004  Fifth  St  Sacramento. 
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Starting  Right  with  Sheep 

(Written  (or  Paclflc  Kural  Press.) 


As  early  lambs  are  desired  in  Cali- 
fornia, ewes  are  bred  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  in  August,  and  this  is  a 
good  time  to  buy  a  bunch-  They  prob- 
ably will  be  thin  after  nursing  their  j 
lambs  and  can  be  bought  at  a  com- 
paratively low  figure,  yet  they  will  be 
in  just  right  condition  for  flushing, 
which  will  bring  more  and  better 
lambs.  Flushing  means  to  have  the 
ewes  gaining  in  flesh  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  and  during  the  mating 
season,  generally  by  putting  them  on 
succulent  pasture.  It  is  sure  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  twin  lambs. 

The  inexperienced  farmer  should 
begin  with  good  grade  ewes  and  a 
registered  ram.  Have  all  of  the  ewes 
of  one  breed,  for  not  only  will  they 
look  better,  but  their  fleeces  will  be 
more  alike  and  their  lambs  will  be 
more  uniform  than  from  a  mixed 
bunch. 

The  breed  you  choose  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  to  have  good  specimens  of 
the  breed  decided  upon.  The  Merinos 
are  the  sheep  of  the  range  country. 
They  are  very  hardy,  and  both  Ram- 
bouillet   and   Delaine   Merinos  will 


Calla  Grove 
Farm 

Manteca,  California 

Breeders  of 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Sired  by  "Walnut  Hall"  rams. 

Ewes  carrying  blood  lines  of 
Stevens,  Waters.  Fowler  and" 
Dean  flocks.  The  breed  noted 
for  big  early  lambs  and  lots  of 
wool. 


FRED  A.  EI.I.ENMOOl)       T.  H.  RAMSAY 


ELLENWOOD  &  RAMSAY 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

Sole  Agents  for  Ellen  wood's 
Iron  for  Docking  Lambs 


Red  Bluff, 


California 


SHROPSHIRES 

43   Yearling  Shropshire  Rucks 
for  sale. 

HARRY  L.  HUSTON 
Winters,  California 


Range  Raised 
SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 
From   Imported   Registered  Ram 

Prices  very  reasonable- 
G.  W.  WATSON,  Napa  Junction,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Larirrat   Herd   In   the  State 

DUROC-J  ERSEVS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINE?  LAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pear«on,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


America'! 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  0.\ 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailad  free  t*  any  address  by 
ttat  Author  «) 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31*t  Street,  New  York 


breed  early.  However,  while  they  are 
good  shearers,  they  are  inferior  mut- 
ton sheep,  and  an  infusion  of  mutton 
blood  makes  the  ewe  a  better  and 
more  prolific  mother.  She  will  have 
larger,  stronger  and  faster-growing 
lambs,  will  suckle  them  better,  and 
have  them  ready  for  market  earlier. 
For  a  mutton  ram  to  use  on  Merino 
ewes,  a  Shropshire  or  a  Hampshire 
is  generally  selected.  Corriedales  are 
quite  popular  and  California  has  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  breed.  She 
also  has  some  very  fine  Dorsets  and  a 
few  Romneys.  • 

The  head  of  a  good  mutton  ram  is 
short  and  broad,  the  nostrils  large, 
and  the  eyes  clear  and  bold.  He 
should  have  a  short,  thick  neck;  a 
wide,  deep  chest;  broad,  level  shoul- 
ders; legs  straight,  short  and  set  well 
apart;  heart  girth  full.  A  broad,  level 
back,  with  well-sprung  ribs  and  a 
thick,  wide  loin  are  very  essential. 
The  fleece  should  be  dense  and  good 
in  length  of  staple,  lustre  and  crimp. 
He  should  have  a  brisk  movement, 
denoting  vim  and  vigor.  Fair  size  is 
desirable,  but  it  is  rarely  that  the 
largest  ram  proves  the  best  breeder. 
The'  best  results  are  generally  ob- 
tained from  animals  of  medium  size. 

Discard  ewes  with  small  bodies, 
narrow  chests  and  small  heart  girths; 
also  those  with  crooked  or  club  feet 
that  will  catch  and  hold  filth  between 
the  toes.  Sheep  that  have  long,  thin, 
"goose"  necks  usually  have  weak  con- 
stitutions and  are  poor  feeders.  Se- 
lect upheaded,  vigorous  ewes,  with 
straight,  broad  backs  and  well  sprung 
ribs,  roomy  bodies  and  plump  hind- 
quarters. Don't  look  for  exceptionally 
heavy  fleeces,  as  a**moderately  heavy 
fleece  means  a  more  vigorous  breeder. 

The  price  of  young  ewes  is  pretty 
high  at  present,  and  often  you  can  do 
well  by  buying  broken-mouthed  ewes 
if  you  have  good  feed.  These  are  ewes 
that  have  lost  some  of  their  teeth 
as  the  result  of  age  and  cannot  pick 
I  up  a  living  on  the  range,  yet  would  be 
good  for  two  or  three  more  lambs  on 
the  farm,  after  which  they  could  be 
fattened  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  sold 
to  the  butcher.  These  older  ewes  pro- 
duce more  twins  and  triplets  than 
those  that  have  never  lambed  before, 
but  be  sure  that  the  udders  are  free 
from  lumps  that  would  prevents  them 
from  being  good  milkers;  also  that 
the  ends  of  the  teats  have  not  been 
clipped  off  in  shearing. 

Ewes  come  in  heat  at  intervals  of 
from  15  to  19  days  and  remain  in 
heat  from  one  to  three  days.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  145  days — not 
quite  5  months.  It  is  better  to  use  a 
ram  over  a  year  old,  but  a  lamb  may 
be  used  on  a  small  flock  of  10  or  so. 
A  yearling  may  serve  from  15  to  25, 
and  a  mature  ram  50  to  75.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  is  customary  to  keep  the 
ram  with  the  flock  about  two  months. 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTEE  STEEET, 


SAN  FEANCISCO 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 


Imported  Stock  from  the  first  j  •" 

blood  lines  in  America.        -  '  •  -—  - 

They  are  large  and  smooth  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine 
long  staple  wool.  They  will  make  money  on  any  farm. 

RAMS,  YEARLINGS  AND  OLDER   

BREEDING  EWES 

Any  Number.  Prices  Attractive. 
Call  or  write  for  further  particulars. 

CH AS.  A.  KIMBLE 


Importer  and  Breeder 


HANFORD, 


CALIFORNIA 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 

Importers  and  Breeders 

Shropshires 
Rambouillets 

AND 

American 
Merinos 

(Also  Bed  rolled  Cattle) 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  THIS  SEASON: 

350  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are  sired  by  sons 
of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby  one  of  the  best  Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States. 
He  is  now  nine  years  of  age  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS.  Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from 
prize-winning  rams  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine  lot 
of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

400  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  MERINO  EWES,  3  and  4  years  old. 

All  stock  sold  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
WRITE  OR  CALL   Take  electric  cars  at  either  Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station. 
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Don't  Let  Pigs  See  Their  Birthdays 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  pig  should  never  see  his  own 
birthday.  In  other  words,  he  should 
be  fed  so  that  he  will  go  to  market 
before  he  becomes  a  year  old. 

It  has  been  a  much-discussed  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  bring 
pigs  along  on  alfalfa  alone  and  only 
give  them  grain  in  finishing  them  off, 
or  to  hustle  them  along  by  feeding 
them  grain  constantly  after  weaning. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  the 
sooner  the  pig  makes  a  hog  of  himself 
the  more  profitable  it  will  be  for  his 
owner. 

Although  pasture  reduces  the 
amount  of  grain  needed  to  bring  pigs 
to  a  profitable  weight  and  prepare 
them  for  market,  it  does  not  furnish  a 
complete  food.  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  roughage  cannot  be  consumed  and 
digested  to  supply  all  the  nutrients 
required  for  rapid  growth.  The  for- 
age, especially  from  leguminous  pas- 
tures such  as  alfalfa,  furnished  a 
cheap  source  of  protein,  supplies  ash 
for  bone  making,  adds  bulk  to  the  ra- 
tion, acts  as  a  mild  laxative  and  tonic, 
and  keeps  the  hog's  system  in  condi- 
tion to  utilize  profitably  the  concen- 
trated feeds.  But  without  the  con- 
centrates growth  will  be  too  slow. 
Pigs  that  are  fed  grain  while  on  pas- 
ture will  gain  a  pound  or  more  a  day 
from  weaning «to  a  weight  of  200  to 
250  pounds,  while  those  getting  little 
or  no  grain  will  gain  but  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  day. 

The  use  of  grain  will  bring  pigs  to 
a  marketable  weight  by  fall.  A  grain 
ration,  then,  reduces  the  time  of  feed- 
ing, the  labor,  the  risk  from  disease 
and  the  interest  on  the  investment. 
Also  it  produces  a  better  carcass,  with 
finer  and  more  palatable  meat  and  fat, 
thus  commanding  a  higher  market 
price  per  pound.    Light,  steady  grain 


feeding  on  pasture  gives  better  re- 
sults than  heavier  feeding  during  a 
shorter  finishing  period. 


COW    TESTING    SHOWS  PAIL- 
FELLERS. 

Excellent  records  are  being  made 
in  the  different  California  cow-testing 
associations,  according  to  the  figures 
given  out  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Voorhies  of 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

Humboldt  county,  of  course,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  wonderful  dairy 
district,  and  much  of  its  prosperity  is 
due  to  the  Ferndale  Cow-testing  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  the  first  one  or- 
ganized in  the  State.  Its  success  led 
to  the  recent  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion at  Areata  representing  1,760  cows. 
There  are  122  cows  during  the  last 
month  that  produced  over  62  pounds 
of  fat,  the  highest  record  being  128.9 
pounds. 

In  the  Contra  Costa  Association,  or- 
ganized in  April,  there  are  835  cows, 
and  12  made  over  50  pounds  in  May, 
with  a  high  mark  of  73.8  pounds. 

In  the  Riverside-San  Bernardino 
Association  there  are  960  cows,  of 
which  13  produced  over  50  pounds, 
and  75  produced  better  than  44 
pounds.  The  best  monthly  record  was 
71  pounds. 

The  Klamath  River  Association  is 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  yet  ex- 
cellent work  is  being  done,  and  38 
cows  out  of  797  produced  over  50 
pounds,  with  a  high  mark  of  63.18 
pounds.  • 

The  Sacramento-Yolo  Association, 
with  1,300  cows,  had  172  produce  over 
45  pounds,  and  the  best  cow  produced 
85.8  pounds.  This  association  has 
grown  so  large  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  form  a  second  unit  and 
employ  another  tester. 


UNEEDA    QTJEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


UNEEDA   GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HEED  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won   at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts, 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 
High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
aire.  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
King:  Orion  Cherry,  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUROC - JERSE YS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now,  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH,     Sacramento,  cax. 


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

We  have  for  sale  only  a  few  yearling  sows  and  tried  sows  bred  for  fall 
litters,  bred  fall  gilts,  two  yearling  boars  and  weanling  pigs  from 

PRIZE  WINNING  SOWS 
F.  M.  JOHNSON,  Napa,  Calif. 


Chester  White  Boars 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Fall  boars  ready  for  service,  and  eure  to  put  money- 
making  qualities  into  your  herd.  Sired  by  the  $1,000  Highlander  and  the  pick  of  the 
season's  crop.    Prices  reasonable. 


LAKEPOBT,  CAL. 


OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


15   CRACKING  GOOD  BRED  GILTS 

For  the  coming  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  at 
Tulare,  July  16,  next.  These  gilts  are  bred  to  two  su- 
premely good  grandsons  of  Orion  Cherry  King.  Watch  for 
them  at  the  sale. 

Some  corking  good  weanling  boars  for  private  sale. 
Write   for  breeding  and  prices. 

ALLEN  THOMPSON,  -  Tulare,  Cal. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Box  177.  Lancaster,  Cal. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUROCS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King  breeding.  Weaned  pigs  and 
bred  gilts  and  one  service  boar  for  sale. 
Write  and  get  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son 

Rt.  1,  Box  330,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


MONTELENA  HERD 


•Or  LARGE- 


YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Due  to  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  the  breed,  Yorkshire  breeders  are  almost 
entirely  sold  out,  and  it  would  behoove  the  prospective  purchaser  to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  of  fall  pigs, 
some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King."  others  by  "Montelena  Prince  2d."  They  are  out  of 
such  sows  as  "Deer  Creek  Nena  8th."  present  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  State,  who 
has  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs  per  litter  for  nine  consecutive  litters:  "Riverina 
Nena  9th,"  one  of  her  best  daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st,"  the  top  sow 
at  the  Thomas  H.  Canfield  sale  last  year. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence. 


A.  L. 

CAUST0GA 


CO. 

CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL! 


SPECIAL! 


Wednesday,  July  16,  1919,  Tulare,  California 

Announcement  Extraordinary! 

Mid-Summer  Public  Sale  of 

Purebred  Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Swine 

by  the 

Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association 

Selected  Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
farrow. 

Arrange  NOW  to  attend  and  be. our  guest.  Special 
Features — Lunch — Drinks — Free. 

For  Catalog,  address  R.  C.  STURGEON,  Sec'y. 
COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer.       ALLEN  THOMPSON,  Pres. 

Further  particulars  next  week's  paper. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 

Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Pern's,  Cal. 


IT'S  A  SOURCE  OF  SATISFACTION 

To  Know  Where  to  Find  the  Right 
Kind  of  Hogs 

KING  JONES  OVER 

a  son  of  the  Great  King  Jones.  Dam  by 
Long:  Km:-,  out  of  a  Big-  Bob  sow.  Weighs 
600  lbs.  at  14  mos.  Stretchy,  deep-bodied, 
well  hammed  and  right  up  on  his  toes. 

He  heads  the  best  herd  of  strictly  big- 
type  sows  in  California. 

Some  extra  good  fall  boars  for  sale. 
Cholera  immune. 

McCARTY  &  STARKWEATHER 

P.  O.  Box  2250  San  Francisco. 
Ranch,  Paradise  Koad,  Modesto,  California 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  Bend  on  postal  cards 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  recently 
sold  a  young  Holstein  bull  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  41  pound  Bridgford  cow, 
Adirondac  Wietske  Dairymaid,  to  C. 
H.  Annis,  Shatter. 

Norma  Korndyke  Cornucopia  in  the 
Victory  Holstein  herd,  owned  by  H. 
E.  Spires,  Caruthers,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  7-day  test  at  4  years  and  8 
days,  making  27.33  pounds  butter  from 
665  pounds  milk. 

Gotshall  &  Magruder  of  Ripon  have 
increased  their  Holstein  herd  to  near- 
ly 100  females  by  the  purchases  of  the 
Kenneth  Abbott  herd,  consisting  of  22 
cows,  and  the  W.  I.  Clapp  herd  at 
Manteca,  consisting  of  14  cows- 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  the  Tulare  Holstein 
Farm,  Tulare,  has  just  received 
$125.75  in  prize  money  from  the  Hol- 
stein-Fricsian  Association  for  the  re- 
markable records  made  on  his  farm 
during  1918.  He  expects  to  make 
even  a  better  showing  this  year. 

A  committee  has  arrived  in  this 
country  from  France  to  purchase  sev- 
eral thousand  head  of  dairy  cattle.  It 
is  stated  that  3,000  cows  and  heifers 
will  be  purchased  the  first  month  and 
the  number  will  be  increased  if  the 
first  purchases  proves  satisfactory. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  is  finding 
the  demand  for  registered  Jerseys 
heavy  aad  reports  the  following  re- 
cent sales:  Two  bulls  to  Jos.  Chively, 
McFarland;  bull  to  W.  W.  Caldwell, 
Tulare,  a  bull  and  a  Register  of  Merit 
heifer  to  Bertha  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Watts 
of  Lindsay. 

11a  of  Venadera,  a  2-year-old  Jersey 
in  the  herd  of  Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto, 
has  made  a  yearly  record  of  319 
pounds  of  fat  while  running  with  the 
herd  and  being  milked  only  twice  A. 
day.  Mr.  Miller  reports  the  sale  of  a 
Jersey  bull  to  Miss  Rose  E.  Crook  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Orland  has  re- 
cently added  several  noted  individuals 
to  his  Keep  On  Jersey  herd.  The 
herd  sire  is  Oxford  Daisy's  Keep  On, 
a  senior  2-year-old  grandson  of  Cham- 
pion Flying  Fox,  out  of  Oxford  Daisy 
with  a  record  of  613  pounds  butterfat 
as  a  3-year-old.  All  females  in  this 
herd  that  are  old  enough  have  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  records. 

Tilly  Alcartra  2nd,  a  2-year-old 
daughter  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  who  was 
consigned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  to 
the  Moyer  National  Holstein  Sale  at 
Philadelphia,  sold  for  $11,200.  As 
was  reported  last  week,  the  young 
bull.  Sir  Aaggie  Meade  De  Kol, 
brought  $11,000.  Two  granddaughters 
of  Tilly  Alcartra  sold  for  $2,150  and 
$1,654  respectively. 


ROSEDALE  FARMS 
Hampshire  Sheep 

WE  OFFER  FOR  THIS  SEASON: 
25  Head  of  Ram  Lambs 
50  Head  of  Yearling  Ewes 
100  Head  of  Ewe  Lambs 
One  3-year-old  Underlie  Id  Ban. 

Apply  to  or  address 
1).  K.  KELLIHER,  EUGENE,  CAL. 


^BSORBINE 


STOPS 
\  LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  CurbvSide  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.  SO  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    $  1 . 2  5  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  d  direr  eiL    liberal  trial  bottle  lor  10c  atampa. 
n.F.VOUNB.  Inc.  e^T«n(lsSUSorlnansld.Han, 


Dean  Beeman,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Woodland,  is  proud  of  his  junior  2- 
year-old  heifer  Johanna  Hengerveld 
Capone,  who  holds  the  thirteenth 
highest  record  in  the  United  States 
for  heifers  of  her  class  made  at  240 
days  after  calving.  This  record  was 
11-30  pounds  butter  in  7  days  and  was 
actually  made  at  341  days  after  fresh- 
ening and  only  14  days  before  drop- 
ping a  calf.  Mr.  Beeman's  herd  is 
noted  for  its  large  number  of  per- 
sistent milkers. 


Beef  Cattle. 

J.  H.  Ware,  Live  Oak,  breeder  of 
registered  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  re- 
ports sales  of  a  yearling  bull  to  J.  M. 
Jolly,  Paraiso  Springs,  and  a  bull  calf 
to  G.  B.  Pearce,  Aetna  Springs. 

Aberdeen-Angus  sales  records  were 
smashed  at  Manning,  Iowa,  June  3, 
when  Chas.  Escher,  Jr.,  and  Escher 
&•  Ryan  sold  71  head  for  an  average 
of  $2,200.  The  bull  Enlate  topped  the 
sale  at  $36,000,  and  the  heifer  Black- 
cap McHenry  151st  brought  $10,000. 

Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare,  has  pur- 
chased North  Star,  said  by  Thos.  Har- 
rison to  be  ,the  best  bred  dual-purpose 
Shorthorn  bull  in  the  states.  He  is 
out  of  Blossom  23rd,  imported  by  J. 
J.  Hill  at  a  purchase  price  of  $3,000, 
and  by  Brandsby  Coming  Star,  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  all  the  leading 
shows  in  England  and  purchased  for 
$4,000  to  come  to  America.  Mr.  Wea- 
ver intends  to  show  a  small  herd  at 
the  fairs  this  fall. 

Ned  T.  Hooker,  Ibe  live  wire  super- 
intendent of  the  beef  cattle  depart- 
ment of  the  Glenn  County  Fair  to  be 
held  September  22-27  at  Orland,  is 
hustling  for  a  great  exhibit  in  his 
department.  He  says  the  prospects 
were  never  so  good  for  a  great  fair 
and  invites  all  breeders  of  beef  cattle 
to  come  and  make  an  exhibit.  Breed- 
ers expecting  to  hold  sales  after  the 
fair  would  find  it  good  advertising  tc. 
make  an  exhibit,  as  this  is  a  growing 
community  rapidly  forging  to  the 
front  as  a  livestock  center. 


J.  Bidegaray,  Fresno,  has  sold  to 
the  Whitney  Estate  of  Roseville  150 
Rambouillet    rams    which    will  be 


Swine  and  Swlnemen. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  has  sold 
a  young  Duroc-Jersey  boar  to  the 
Green  Cattle  Company,  Tulare. 

E.  S.  Myers,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Riverdale,  has  sold  to  Fiori 
Bros.,  of  Duncan  Mills,  the  fine  young 
boar  Myers'  Boy.  This  youngster  is 
a  very  growthy  fellow  and  at  3 
months  old  be  tipped  the  beam  at  100 
pounds. 

Harvey  M.  Berglund,  the  Duroc- 
Jersey  breeder  of  Dixon,  has  Bold  65 
breeding  hogs  of  all  ages  during  the 
past  year,  and  commenced  another 
year  by  booking  orders  for  a  boar  pig 
to  E.  A.  Peabody,  Vacaville;  a  boar 
pig  to  Mrs.  Rose  Spangler,  Dixon,  and 
a  yearling  herd  boar  to  J.  A.  Barker, 
Dixon. 

Allen  Thompson,  Duroc  breeder  of 
Tulare,  reports  business  good  and 
recent  sales  as  follows:  Two  boars 
to  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  2  bred  gilts 
to  Robert  Gilbert,  Bakersfield;  a  boar 
to  Post-Card  Ranch,  Corcoran;  2 
weanling  sow  pigs  to  John  Kincaid, 
Visalia,  and  a  young  gilt  to  H.  C.  Carr, 
Porterville,  for  the  Pig  Club. 

The  officers  of  the  newly  formed 
San  Joaquin  Poland-China  Breeders' 
Association  are  J.  F.  Lehman,  presi- 
dent; Eugene  Miner,  vice-president; 
Sherwood  Beckman,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  These  and  Frank  Lang- 
horst.  John  Hagel  and  W.  A.  Young 
make  up  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
association  plans  on  doing  some  big 
promotion  work. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  has  im- 
ported a  new  boar  from  the  well- 
known  herd  of  E.  J.  Barker,  Thornton, 
Ind.  His  name  is  Champion's  Valne  and 
he  is  by  Duke's  Champion  by  Baron 
Duke  170th.  This  boar  was  second 
prize  senior  yearling  at  the  1918  In- 
diana State  Fair — the  only  time  ever 
shown.  He  is  a  stylish  fellow,  is  well 
proportioned,  has  good  full  hams, 
strong  back  and  lots  of  a  brood  qual- 
ity. 


mated  with  the  Whitney  Estate  flock 
this  season.  This  concern  carries 
about  12,000  ewes. 


The  Worlds  Greatest  Shorthorn  Families 

ARE  STRONGLY  REPRESENTED  IN 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS 
SECOND  PUBLIC  SALE 

45  -  Scotch  Shorthorns  -  45 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,iCalif. 

Thursday,  July  10,  1919 

In  this  Bale  Mr.  W.  M.  Carrulhers.  owner  of  Camithers  Farms.  lire  Oak.  Calif.,  will 
make  an  offering  that  means  much  to  Shorthorn  development  and  progreM  oii  the 
Pacific  Coast,  as  it  will  make  available  to  other  breeders  a  class  of  cattle  never  before 
offered  in  equal  number  in  a  single  western  sale  ring:. 

Individual  features  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  this  sale,  while  several  outstand- 
ing groups  will  also  claim  the  attention  of  discriminating-  buyers,  a  feature  of  prime 
nttracUveness  wiU  bo  the  splendid  young-  daughters  of  the  famous  bulla,  Count  Glory  and 
HaUwood  Villager,  bred  at  Camithers  Farms  and  out  of  Scotch  dams  of  royal  breeding. 


HALLWOOD  VILLAGER 

will  be  a  star  attraction  in  the  offering-, 
and  by  every  standard  of  Shorthorn  qual- 
ity and  value  he  should  make  a  fortune 
for  the  breeder  fortunate  enough  to  buy 

him.  , 


SOUND  INVESTMENT 

in  registered  Shorthorns  such  as  will  be 
found  in  this  sale  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  California  today.  Future  mar- 
ket for  such  cattle  is  practically  unlimited. 


EVERYTHING  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  BREEDERS. 

Every  young  animal  permanently  immunized  against  blackleg  by  Purity  Blackleg 
Aggres-sin  made  by  the  Kansas  process. 

NOTE — The  cattle  are  now  practically  all  on  the  sale  grounds  and  interested  parties 
are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  them. 

,     WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  NOW.    READY  TO  MAIL  ON  JUNE  84. 

Auctioneers—  Management 
REPPERT         CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO- 
MILNE  C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Herefords 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection. 
Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers — 
1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No.  109886 

and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  81667S, 

They  •will  go  quickly.  Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly 


Woodland,  Cal. 


ORMOND4LE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         fl  I?  Yf  <~l  VI  Tl  A  I  17   1T1         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
DUBOC-JERSEY  SWINE       VjlViUljn  LfALiHl  \^KJ.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  balls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding-. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR 

LEI  Dorado  Cocoa  nut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  address 
I  I.  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  yoa  getting  than?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore- 

_  Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

ha  -  been  known  line*  the  year  1800  as  the  com 
aaaf"*'  pli-tf  .mtk  substitute.  Costs  less  than  half  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  scwnnir  ■  -  promote!  early  matur- 
ity, bold  i  y  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  ft  XKiJtZZJtSfeJZ 

COULSON  CO.   -   -  *-   Petaluma.  Cal. 


dry  milk  solids  aa  a  basr:  feed 
Red  Horn  Calf  Menl 
Wean   calves   from   milk   In  four 
Reeks.   Send  for  free  literature. 
GLOBE  MILLS,    Los  Angeles 
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HAVc  SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


J.  H.  Ware  of  Eldersly  Farms,  Live 
Oak,  sold  some  pigs  last  winter  to  the 
Shasta  county  pig  clubs  and  at  the 
recent  Farm  Bureau  picnic  the  clubs 
made  an  exhibit  and  the  first  and  sec- 
ond prize  pigs  were  those  sold  by  Mr. 
Ware.  The  owners  of  these  two  pigs 
report  daily  gains  of  2  pounds  and  1.6 
pounds  respectively.  Mr.  Ware  thinks 
it  a  pretty  good  demonstration  of  the 
excellent  feeding  qualities  of  Poland- 
Chinas  at  Eldersly  Farms. 


Mark  L.  Requa  of  Oakland  has  re- 
signed his  war  position  as  general  di- 
rector of  the  oil  division  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  to  take  up 
private  work.  Mr.  Requa  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  California 
livestock  industry. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this 'directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

SWINE. 
Berkshire**. 


CASTLEVTEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRE* 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Roockwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

HONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
eeys— Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR — 8100  the  trio. 
Two  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  201st,  780-pound.  SHOO  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
winner at  San  Francisco.  Sacramento.Oregon, 
and  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
aired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
from  Symboleer  BeUe,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
lines.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised,  big, 
long,  typcy,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales,  23 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Sat;s- 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Men-ill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by~ Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  S,.~D. 
Hume    Dos  Palos.  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willite, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


PROFITABLE  POLAND-CHINAS 

We  offer  at  private  sale  40  splendid  young 
sows,  10  choice  bred  gilts  and  5  carefully 
chosen  boars.  They  are  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  herds  of  leading  California 
breeders,  including  M.  Bassett,  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing, W.  A.  Young  and  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  and 
such  Eastern  breeders  as  Henry  Fesenmeyer 
and  T.  F.  Walker.  They  carry  the  blood  of 
such  noted  sires  as  President,  J.  O.  Orange, 
I.  B  A.  Wonder  and  Chieftain 

These  registered  hogs  are  sold  for  no 
fault.  We  are  simply  discontinuing  this  breed, 
and  offer  what  we  bought  for  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  West.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  at  once. 

AMERICAN  HOG  COMPANY 

922  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder,  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow.  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn, 
R.  F.  D.  1.  Tulare.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars;  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney, 
Route  G,  Fresno,  California. 


J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  9pring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  yo"r  herd. 
Bis  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
oacks  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities. 
Vo  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
»t  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
ondefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
jerba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  California.  

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
^toch  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  P.  1.  Escondido,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
iither  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
jrders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  Marcb 
(arrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
>oar»     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
ixcellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
it  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
>est-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
(rand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides 
ie  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
>nk  California 

HORAN'S  POLAND  CHINA8 — Young  stock 
Bred  and  open  gilts.  Big-bone  Bob  and  Won- 
der blood  lines.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY~GII,TS  by~ King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Route  B.  Box  126.  Fresno.  

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
'Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND^CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California  Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal^ 
~~ BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
nnan  St  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 
""REGISTERED  rOLAND-t  IIINA  SWINE^ 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California.   

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal..  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old — "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar.   

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  vBox  39,  Watsonville. 
Calif  

I'OLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale   E    S   Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H    E    McMahan.  Lemoore.  California. 

POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  T. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  WintOD 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  WiJ  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  Utters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Calif. 

DANDY  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
weanlings.  Reasonable  prices.  K.  Wellman, 
Los  Altos,  Cal. 


Dn  roc -Jersey  8. 

DUROC-JERSEY9  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Duroes  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

REGISTERED  DCROC-JERSEYS.  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum.  

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif.  

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Duroes  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  California.  

PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $26  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfield  Farm.  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif.  

START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
Weanlings  every  month  in  the  year.  $15;  3 
for  $40.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Red  Rock 

Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

— HORINE'S  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Everything 
sold  out  but  weaned  pigs  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Geo.  L.  Horino,  Winton,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal.  

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEYS — Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.     H.  P.  Slocum  A  Son,  WUlows,  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California.  

Hampshlres. 

HAMPSHIRE8 — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop..  Gardena.  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saurus,  California 

Miscellaneous. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  lor  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Guernseys. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,   proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farms.  Santee.  California. 

TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS,  one 
yearling  heifer,  one  bull  eight  months  old.  two 
bull  calves.  De  Laval  Separator.  H.  W.  Moer- 
geli.  Rte.  D.  B  240B.  Fresno. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
nrices  reasonable. 

Ayrshlres. 

ELK  HORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES — Ready  for 
service.     Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm.  La  Honda. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


 Jerseys. 

THE  KEEP  ON  herd  of  registered  Jerseys 
has  a  few  extra  good  males  and  females  to 
offer  at  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Dr.  H.  W.  Hand.  Orland,  Calif. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merof>d  California 


 Milking  Shorthorns. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered  and"  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  buUs.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis^ 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 


Holstelns. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  re  test.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Vaidesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm    Modesto.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS— 
AW    TVnaW    Till  are    Cal  i  f  orni  a 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  California.   

CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose,  California.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm.  Nicolaus,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R  L  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  high-grade  young  Holstein 
milch  cows  and  registered  Holstein  bull  Copa 
de  Ora,  Lord  Wayne,  Tuebie  De  Kol.  Bought 
from  the  Welch  herd.  Joseph  Darling,  Rte.  J, 
Box  348.  Fresno.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morns 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  California.  

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins.  

GOTSHALL  &  MARGRUDER — Breeders  ol 
regi stered  Holstein-Friesiar-    Ripon.  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No. 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Dnroc- 
Jerseys     Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  o* 
Lorn  poo.  Calif.  John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks) .  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED   MILK   AND   BEEF  SHORT- 

HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  buUs  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.  '   •  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — A  few  choice 
young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Fair  Knight.  Prices 
reasonable    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.   Willits.  Calif. 

HOPLAND ~  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Stort- 
horns.  Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.    Milton.  California.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm.  Mis- 
sion San  Jose.  California.  

"~  REGISTERED  "  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch.  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co..  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 
FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 

ley.  


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
del]  Orchards,  Glenn.  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch . 

FOR  SALE — Miloh  goat  horned..  Due  to 
freshen  in  July.  Bred  to  our  registered  Tog- 
genberg  buck.  Price,  $35.00.  Address  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Cowles.  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa  Co.. 
Calif.  .  

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    B.  D.  Dudley.  Dixon^Cahf.  

600  GOOD  TWO  AND  THREE-YEAR-OLD 
breeding  ewes  for  sale,  in  good  order.  Write 
James  J.  Connell,  399  North  3rd  St..  San  Jose. 
Phone  3763.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

ONE  TWO-YEAR  SHROPSHIRE  BUCK  for 
sale.  C.  J.  L.  Stonebraker,  Route  A,  Chico, 
California.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshircs.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  OI 
Rambouillets    Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


M ISCELLANEOCS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires:  Berkshires; 
Ponies.     August  2,  1919. 
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Fitting  and  Feeding  for  Test  Work 

IMr.  Fasola  is  herdsman  in  charge  of  test  work  at  Bridgford  Company's  ranch,  where 
during  the  past  season  he  has  done  wonderful  work,  giving  the  Holsteins  State.  Coast  and 
even  world  records.    He  has  written  this  article  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries  regarding 

his  methods.] 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  A.  1.  Fasola,  Knightsen,  Cal.) 


Without  good  cows  to  start  with  it 
is  impossible  to  make  good  records. 
A  cow  should  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  great  capacity,  and  should  be 
free  from  disease.  Study  the  constitu- 
tion and  capacity  of  the  cow  and  plan 
to  fed  her  so  as  to  get  the  maximum 
of  production  without  injuring  her. 

This  proper  selection  of  feeds  is 
most  important,  and  the  feeder  must 
have  the  ability  to  mix  a  properly 
balanced  ration.  This  means  one 
which  has  the  proper  proportion  of 
protein  to  carbohydrates  so  tbat 
there  is  no  waste  in  the  feed  given. 
Experience  has  taught  that  for  every 
pound  of  protein  the  cow  is  fed  she 
should  receive  from  five  to  six  pounds 


Edgemoor 
Farm 

Guernseys 


Imported  Itchen  May  King 
25174 


PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


Noted  for  the  highest  natural 
colored  dairy  products,  the 
best  flavored  milk,  the  most 
economical  production  of 
cream  and  butter. 

A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SAME,  CALIF. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


of  carbohydrates,  including  fat.  The 
proper  combination  will  vary  with  the 
individual  cow — with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  she  gives,  and  her  con- 
dition. My  experience  is  that  when  a 
cow  is  of  the  beefy  type  she  requires 
less  carbohydrates  and  more  protein 
in  proportion,  while  one  of  the  oppo- 
site tendency  requires  more  carbohy- 
drates. As  milk  contains  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  protein,  fat  and  ash, 
the  ration  should  carry  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  these  nutriments  so  that  the 
cow  will  not  have  to  draw  from  her 
own  body  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  feed- 
ing test  cows,  and  the  best  ration  is 
only  a  guide  and  not  applicable  to  all 
cows.  The  feeder  should  ascertain  the 
amount  of  nutriment  necessary  for  the 
cows'  highest  production  and  he  must 
take  palatability  into  consideration,  as 
it  is  a  factor  of  great  importance.  It 
is  most  essential  that  a  cow's  food 
should  appeal  to  her  appetite  and  or- 
dinarily far  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  this  phase  of  the  feeding.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  the  ration  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  digestible  nutrients,  the 
best  results  cannot  be  expected  unless 
the  cow  relishes  her  feed.  To  secure 
this  palatability,  feeds  of  good  quality 
that  are  liked  best  by  the  cow  should 
be  fed  in  a  clean  manger,  never  letting 
any  food  remain  after  the  cow  has 
finished  eating.  Let  her  eat  as  much 
as  she  will,  however,  for  when  a  cow 
likes  her  feed  she  makes  lots  of  milk 
on  it,  and  the  more  you  can  get  her  to 
eat,  within  a  safe  limit,  the  more  she 
will  produce. 

As  to  grain  mixtures,  two  grains  are 
more  palatable  and  better  than  one, 
and  three  are  even  more  so.  Further- 
more, it  is  desirable  to  feed  several 
grains  because  part  of  them  may  lack 
in  ash,  while  if  there  is  a  variety,  one 
at  least  is  almost  certain  to  contain  it. 

Succulence  is  of  great  importance, 
as  when  succulent  foods  are  fed  with 
other  roughage  and  grains,  the  latter 
are  rendered  more  palatable  and  are 
more  easily  digested. 

The  cow  must  have  a  large  quantity 
of  roughage  in  her  paunch — that  be- 
ing her  nature.  She  naturally  eats  a 
great  deal  of  grain,  and  if  there  is 
not  a  goodly  amount  of  roughage  to 
mix  with  the  grain  it  will  pack  and 
be  harder  to  digest.  This  causes  the 
cow  to  use  more  energy  in  digesting 
her  food,  while  her  energy  should  be 
used  to  make  milk  and  fat.  Some 
cows  are  so  heavily  grained  week  in 
and  week  out  that  they  have  no  appe- 
tite for  roughage,  and  if  this  is  kept 
up  for  a  few  generations  it  will  pro- 
duce cattle  with  small  paunches.  My 
experience  is  that  when  a  cow  has  a 
very  deep  paunch  it  indicates  a  large 
storage  capacity,  and  she  will  pro- 
duce more  milk  and  live  longer  than 
a  cow  lacking  girth.  Digestibility  is 
aided  by  palatability  and  this  accounts 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  success  of 
one  feeder  over  another  where  the 
same  feeds  are  used.  One  tempts  the 
cow's  appetite;  the  other  does  not. 

However,  good  digestion  alone  does 
not  mean  maximum  production.  The 
cow  herself,  her  health  and  surround- 
ings, all  affect  the  use  she  makes  of 
the  food  given  her.  After  you  have 
a  cow  on  full  feed,  be  regular  in  feed- 
ing and  do  not  make  any  sudden 
changes,  for  this  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  indigestion,  bloat  or  impac- 
tion. 

The  proper  time  to  begin  feeding  a 
cow  for  high  production  is  eight  weeks 
before  freshening.  She  should  hare 
at  least  this  length  of  time  to  rest  and 
prepare  for  the  next  lactation  period. 
The  proper  feed  at  this  time  is  just 
as  important  as  at  any  other  time.  It 
should  cool  out  the  system,  supply 
nourishment  to  the  foetus,  and  build 
up  the  flesh  and  strength  of  the  an- 
imal. 

For  the  first  three  days  after  calv- 
ing a  cow  should  be  fed  no  grain  but 
ground  oats  and  bran  as  a  hot  mash, 
to  which  should  be  added  about  a 
handful  of  linseed  oil  meal  and  a  little 
salt.  Continue  the  feeding  of  hay  and 
succulent  feeds  and  be  sure  to  give 


Monro 
Perfect  Silo 

,  Ends  your  silo  troubles.  Stays  round. 
Stays  tight  —  wet  or  dry.  Easy  to 
build.  Absolutely  smooth  inside.  No 
hoops  or  bolts  to  need  adjusting  or 
rust  away.  No  upkeep  cost.  Easy  to 
take  apart  and  remove.  Quickly  and 
cheaply  enlarged  or  reduced. 

Write  for  booklet  B 

THE  LEWIS  CO. 

Dept.  "C" 
1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

LITE  DEALERS  WANTED. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  In  the  ret  of 

PRINCE  EITERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aargie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Mlse  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  record 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18.  Hii 
ret  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breedinr  his  daughters  to 
King  Korndyke  Pontlae  20th, 
our  younr  96.600  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  fine  type 

and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  and 
see  the  result  of  this  breedinr  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Oar  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  llH.no>,  Owner 


TULARE,  CAE. 


ILj  Ij.  REDD,  Herdsman 


ON  the  Empire  Milking  Machine, 
each  rubber  tube  carrying  milk 
to  the  pail  has  a  glass  tube  inserted. 
Through  it  you  can  watch  the  milk  as 
it  flows  from  the  cow  to  the  container. 
This  operation  is  under  cover  and  sani- 
tary. No  chance  for  contamination  from 
flies  and  litter.  Milk  milked  into 
Empires  is  purer,  cleaner  and  more 
wholesome.  An  Empire  not  only  does 
the  milking  better  and  more  uniformly 
but  raises  the  quality  of  your  milk. 

Viewed  from  every  angle  the  installation  of 
an  Empire  Milking  Machine  on  any  dairy 
farm  is  a  business-like  proceeding.     It  improves 


the  standard  of  your  milk.  It  changes  the  try- 
ing and  laborious  job  of  hand  milking  to  a 
simple,  easy  system.  It  releases  labor  for  field 
work  or  permits  you  to  do  the  same  work  with 
less  help — for  with  an  Empire,  one  man  can 
milk  as  many  cows  as  three  can  milk  by  hand. 
It  improves  the  flow  and  quality  of  milk,  because 
its  action  is  always  gentle,  soothing  and  uniform. 
It  gets  the  most  from  "hard  milkers"  and  the 
nervous  cows;  cuts  dairy  costs  and  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  increased  milk  profits. 

Why  continue  to  milk  by  hand  ?  Send  for 
our  catalog  No.  45  and  learn  how  Empire 
Milking  Machines  can  help  you  to  greater  profits, 
greater  freedom  and  better  cows.  Ask  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer.  .  > 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago.  HI.;  Denver,  Col.;  Atlanta.  Ca. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


MILKING  IVI 


M  I  INI 
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JERSEY  BREEDERS 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 
Ceres,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALTTMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individual* 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
Other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from 
dams  and  granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

GUT  H.  MILLER,     Modesto,  CaL 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFOUD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 

Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


RANCHO   SANTA  MARGUERITA 
D.  F.  Conant,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  for  sale. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION  Get  one  of 

my  young 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  Tulare,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  mllea  ont  North  First  Street. 


HARDINESS 


Observe  the  calves  of  two  different 
breeds;  of  one  they  live  and  grow  without 
especial  care;  of  the  other  they  perish 
easily  if  they  do  not  have  the  best  of  care. 

Holstein-Friesian  calves  weigh  100  to 
135  lbs.  at  birth.  Reasonably  fed  on  skim 
milk  and  a  little  oil-meal,  they  grow  like 
weeds. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLH 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


her  all  of  the  water  she  wants.  In 
cool  weather,  if  the  water  is  warmed, 
it  will  aid  materially  in  increasing  the 
milk  flow,  for  if  the  cow  is  chilled  by- 
drinking  very  cold  water  her  flow  will 
be  checked. 

When  the  cow  begins  to  increase 
her  flow  of  milk,  which  is  generally 
about  the  fifth  day,  begin  to  substi- 
tute the  richer  milk-making  ration,  in- 
creasing it  about  a  pound  per  day  as 
long  as  she  responds  by  an  increased 
flow  of  milk.  In  from  10  to  14  days 
she  should  be  on  an  entire  milk-mak- 
ing ration. 

A  cow  is  born  with  a  fixed  normal 
per  cent  of  butterfat,  which  varies 
more  with  the  breed  than  anything 
else,  but  if  she  is  well'  fed  she  will 
give  a  slightly  higher  fat  than  normal. 
Thus  when  a  cow  is  fed  a  rich  pro- 
tein ration  while  dry  she  will  store 
layers  of  flesh  on  her  body,  enabling 
her  to  give  an  abnormal  percentage 
of  fat  when  she  freshens.  As  the 
meat  works  off  her  body  the  fat  per 
cent  becomes  normal.  This  accounts 
for  the  high  abnormal  fat  percentage 
that  a  cow  is  able  to  maintain  for  a 
short  period.  A  Holstein  giving  a  high 
percentage  of  fat,  say  over  five  per 
cent,  and  accompanied  by  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  milk  is  ab- 
normal. Her  record  does  not  demon- 
strate her  true  ability.  I  like  to  see 
a  big  record  made  on  a  big  flow  of 
milk  with  a  normal  percentage  of 
butterfat,  for  it  certainly  shows  that 
the  cow  has  capacity. 


SOLD  FOUR  BULLS  FROM  RURAL 
PRESS  AD. 

My  classified  ad  in  the  Rural  Press 
certainly  did  the  work.  I  sold  four 
Holstein  bulls  in  one  week.  Three 
were  by  my  30-lb-  bull,  Sir  Aralia  De 
Kol  Forbes,  and  the  other  was  by  my 
senior  herd  sire,  Creampcup  Cornuco- 
pia. Naturally,  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results. — Lester  A.  Driver, 
Nicolaus,  Cal. 

v   

Stagnant  mud  wallows  are  fine 
breeding  places  for  germs.  The 
germs  collect  and  breed  there  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  picked  up  by  the 
hogs.  There  is  no  more  fruitful 
source  of  spreading  disease  than 
these  stagnant  holes  from  which  there 
is  no  outlet. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO. 


LADY  OF  THB  GLEN. 
Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion.    Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
8 ante  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


Imported  and  American  Bred 

PERCH ERONS  -  BELGIANS  -  SHIRES 

Stallions 

A  Large  Collection  of  Stallions 
ready  for  service  this  season. 

Heavy  boned,  ton  types,  with  plenty 
of  style  and  action.  Prize-winners  and 
descendants  of  prize-winners.  No  better 
in  America.  State  certificate  of  sound- 
ness and  life  insurance  furnished  with 
every  horse.  If  your  community  is  in 
need  of  a  high-class  stallion,  come  to 
Patterson,  California,  and  see  the  largest 
and  best  collection  in  the  West. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND  LIBERAL  TERMS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
SIXTY  DATS 
Visitors  Welcome.  Correspondence  Invited. 
N.   W.  THOMPSON,    Patterson,  California 


"The  Distinguished  Service" 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


There  is  service  built  into  every  part  of 
a  De  Laval.  Forty  years  of  leadership  in 
cream  separator  construction  have  made  it 
the  unquestioned  leader  in  close  skimming, 
light  running,  easy  cleaning,  and  durability. 

The  De  Laval  is  sold  through  local  agents 
who  are  well  informed  with  regard  to  the 
machine  and  the  Company's  policy.  These 
agents  localize  the  Company's  service.  They 
carry  repair  parts  in  stock  and  are  trained 
to  give  intelligent  advice  and  prompt  help, 
in  order  to  insure  complete  separator  satis- 
faction and  continuity  of  service. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  in  every 
dairy  community  throughout  the  world — a 
constant  reminder  of  the  fact  that  when  you 
buy  a  De  Laval,  the  Company  feels  that 
its  obligation  to  you  has  just 
started. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts 
that  the  De  Laval  has  been 
justly  called 

"The  Distinguished 
Service  Separator." 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST 


61  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


I  IN  IMS  PAIL    DAIRY  >r  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 

*  w  »  Championships. 
All     Grand  Championships, 
txLiLt    Reserve  Championships. 

22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUDING 
15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young  bulls 
sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of  large 
cows  of  good  milk  production. 

Entire   Herd   Tuberculin  Tested. 

ALEXANDER  &  KELLOGG, 

GLENSIDE    ROYAL   408155,  SlUSUn,  CaJ. 

Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,  1016-1918,  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
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On  the  Trail  of  the  Golden  Hoof 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural 

Huston  Has  Hummers. 

Harry  L.  Huston  of  Winters  has  a 
dandy  flock  of  registered  Shropshires, 
consisting  of  165  ewes  headed  by  rams 
of  royal  breeding.  The  sheep  are  run 
on  alfalfa  and  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Huston  got  a  100  per  cent 
lamb  crop  this  year. 

Dudley  of  l>i\<m. 

E.  D.  Dudley,  who  has  a  flock  of  800 
Shropshire  and  Rambouillet  ewes  on 
his  ranch  near  Dixon,  has  recently 
purchased  three  very  fine  registered 
Shropshire  rams  from  Frank  Brown 
of  Carlton,  Ore.  Mr.  Dudley  has  a 
fine  bunch  of  Shropshire  ewes,  and 
some  mighty  good  Rambouillets 
Kimble's  Rambouillets. 

For  years  Chas.  A.  Kimble  of  Han- 
ford  has  been  breeding  Rambouillets 
from  the  best  blood  in  the  world. 
They  are  large,  smooth,  heavy-shear- 
ing sheep,  with  fine,  long  staple  white 
wool.  At  the  Salt  Lake  sale  last  fall 
he  was  a  heavy  purchaser,  buying  one 
ram  at  $875  and  another  at  $575.  Mr. 
Kimble  does  a  very  large  business, 
often  selling  many  hundred  head  at  a 
time. 

Levy  Increasing:  Flock. 

Last  week  I  told  about  the  excellent 
flock  of  registered  Hampshires  owned 
by  Joe  Levy  at  Calla  Grove  Farm, 
Manteca,  but  in  this  special  sheep 
issue  I  must  make  mention  of  the  im- 
portation that  Mr.  Levy  is  making 
from  England.  Some  time  ago  he  sold 
his  Guernsey  cows  and  decided  to  give 
more  attention  to  sheep,  so  he  placed 
an  order  for  some  of  the  best  to  be 
had  In  England  and  expects  to  receive 
them  tn  September.  He  plans  to  .  en- 
large his  flock  so  as  to  maintain  about 
200  breeding  ewes. 

Kanpkc's  Classy  Sheep. 

Kaupke  Brothers,  the  Hampshire 
breeders  of  Woodland,  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  furnishing  ram  lambs.  They 
say  that  customers  prefer  to  buy  their 
rams  at  this  age  and  grow  them  out 
themselves.  The  demand  is  heavy  and 
they  are  able  to  get  an  average  of  $45 
per  head  for  all  they  can  deliver.  One 
of  the  members  of  this  firm  is  still  in 
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the  U.  S.  Navy,  so  they  will  not  snow 
at  the  fairs  this  fall,  but  they  are 
keeping  up  their  flock  and  have  85 
registered  ewes  to  breed  this  season. 
The  ram  at  the  head  of  this  flock  is 
one  of  their  own  raising,  sired  by  Imp. 
Steatford  200,  a  Walnut  Hall  impor- 
tation. 

Butte  City  Shrops. 

The  Shropshires  at  the  Butte  City 
Ranch,  Butte  City,  have  been  con- 
spicuously in  the  limelight  for  some 
time.  The  flock  consists  of  300  head 
of  registered  ewes,  representing  the 
best  imported  and  American  breed- 
ing. The  rams  were  secured  from 
Broughton,  Bishop,  Wardwell  and 
others.  Mr.  Guilford  recently  pur- 
chased a  fine  lot  of  Shrops  in  Oregon, 
including  animals  that  have  been 
prominent  prize-winners  at  the  North- 
ern shows.  At  the  next  Butte  City 
Ranch  sale,  August  2,  125  Shropshires 
will  be  included. 

llorsets  at  Ranrlio  Del  Rio. 

Horned  Dorsets  are  not  very  num- 
erous in  California,  but  C.  H.  Ker- 
baugh,  manager  of  Rancho  Del  Rio  at 
Oakdale,  says  that  they  find  Dorset 
sheep  great  money-makers  in  small 
ranch  flocks,  owing  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  lambs  which,  if 
lambed  at  the  right  time  of  the  year, 
bring  a.  fancy  price  for  Easter.  Also, 
they  are  a  good  shearing  sheep,  hav- 
ing a  good  fleece  of  coarse,  light  wool 
which  lately  has  been  selling  at  a 
fancy  price.  On  this  ranch  are  200 
head  of  Dorsets  of  fine  type  and  breed- 
ing. The  owner  is  Dr.  Verdo  B.  Greg- 
ory. 

Bnrnhart's  Big  Business. 

C.  E.  Barnhart  of  Suisun  does 
things  on  a  big  scale.  He  has  10 
ranches,  including  over  5,000  acres  of 
range  land,  mostly  given  over  to 
Shropshire  sheep  raising,  and  secures 
the  very  finest  imported  rams  to  keep 
up  his  flocks.  Last  winter  he  carried 
6,000  ewes  and  of  these  the  Shrop- 
shires lambed  125  per  cent  and  the  Me- 
rino grades  115  per  cent. 

Mr.  Barnhart  recently  sold  20,000 
i  lambs  at  $9  per  head,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  quality  of  his  stock.  He 
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La*ge  production  and  fine  type  are  combined  in  this  buU.  His  three  nearest  dams  (includ- 
ing his  own  dam's  two-year-old  record)  average  24,568.6  milk  and  978.5  butter  in  one 
year.  If  you  are  looking:  for  a  herd  sire  with  such  backing  gel  in  touch  with  us  right  away. 


J.  B.  Gibson  Co., 


Williams,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1001-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


HOLMF£  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ED.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans. 
YOUNG    SERVICE     BULL    FOR  MALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


says  that  now  is  the  time  to  breed 
sheep  and  that  they  will  pay  whether 
raised  in  tens  or  in  thousands. 
Mcrritts  Have  Meritorious  Sheep. 

G.  N.  &  J.  B.  Merritt  of  Woodland 
have  been  busy  for  several  years 
breeding  up  a  flock  of  large,  smooth 
and  heavy-shearing  Rambouillet  sheep. 
Their  stud  rams  were  picked  from  the 
Quealy  and  Seely  flocks  with  great 
care.  They  have  made  a  fine  cross  on 
the  Merritt  Rambouillet  ewes,  of 
which  there  are  now  500  purebreds  in 
the  flock.  The  Merritts  are  doing  quite 
a  large  business  and  are  making 
many  sales.  They  are  also  continuing 
to  build  up  their  herd,  and  are  expect- 
ing a  shipment  of  registered  Ram- 
bouillet ewes  of  the  large  type  from 
the  East  in  a  short  time. 

Bloom's  Business  Booming. 

J.  R.  Bloom,  the  Shropshire  breeder 
of  Dixon,  says  that  his  advertisements 
in  the  Rural  Press  are  bringing  in  or- 
ders much  earlier  this  year  than  for- 
merly. He  does  not  know  whether 
this  indicates  a  fear  that  good  rams 
are  going  to  be  hard  to  get  on  account 
of  the  heavy  demand,  or  that  breeders 
want  to  breed  earlier  and  catch  the 
first  high  prices  for  lambs.  Mr.  Bloom 
has  a  flock  of  500  purebred  Shrop- 
shire ewes.  He  is  deeply  gratified 
with  the  satisfaction  that  his  rams  are 
giving,  as  former  buyers  are  returning 
for  more  and  are  sending  their 
friends  to  him.  One  recent  buyer  took 
five  yearling  rams  and  they  weighed 
815  pounds  when  being  loaded. 
Hillcrest  Shrops  and  Merinos. 

I  recently  mentioned  how  the  com- 
bination of  beauty  and  utility  im- 
pressed me  when  I  visited  the  Hill- 
crest  Stock  Farm  of  T.  S.  Glide  at 
Davis.  At  that  time  I  was  telling 
about  the  beef  cattle,  but  the  same  im- 
pression applies  to  the  sheep  as  well. 
Mr.  Glide  has  been  breeding  Merinos 
and  Shrdpshires  for  years  in  a  large 
way  and  has  some  wonderful  animals 
of  both  breeds.  His  Shropshires  are 
sired  by  rams  imported  from  England, 
including  the  rams  Simon,  Shentstone 
Cavendish  and  Hillcrest  Lad,  some  of 
these  being  noted  prize-winners.  The 
Merinos  are  the  famous  Blacow-Rob- 
erts-Glide  French  Merinos  that  are  so 
well  known  here  on  the  coast. 

Kellilier's  Rosedale  Hampshire*. 
•The  flock  of  Hampshires  at  Rose- 
dale  Farms,  Eugene,  owned  by  D.  E. 
Kelliher,  was  founded  in  1912  with 
stock  imported  from  the  famous  Ste- 
phens flock  of  Cholderton,  England, 
and  was  added  to  in  1916  by  purchases 
of  Walnut  Hall  and  Butterfleld  stock 
at  the  Salt  Lake  sale.  Also  during 
the  present  season  Mr.  Kelliher  has 
received  selections  from  the  best  Eng- 
lish flocks  made  by  Robert  S.  Blas- 
tock  of  Walnut  Hall  Farm.  Mr.  Blas- 
tock  was  instructed  to  select  the  best 
stock  obtainable  regardless  of  price, 
as  Mr.  Kelliher  is  determined  to  es- 
tablish one  of  the  finest  flocks  of 
Hampshires  in  the  United  States  on 
his  Rosedale  Farms. 

Spear,  a  Sheep  Specialist. 

For  years  E.  C.  Spear  of  St.  He- 
lena has  specialized  on  big,  smooth- 
bodied  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets, 
and  has  used  on  his  original  founda- 
tion of  purebred  ewes  and  their  off- 
spring only  the  best  registered  Ram- 
bouillets he  could  find.  In  this  way 
he  has  built  up  a  wonderful  flock  bred 
for  fine  wool  and  heavy  lambs. 
This  season  his  ewes  sheared  nearly 
14  pounds  each  for  an  eight  months' 
fleece,  which  at  50  cents  per  pound 
makes  sheep-raising  mighty  profitable. 

Mr.  Spear  reports  that  numerous  in- 
quiries are  being  received  from  new 
buyers,  showing  that  many  California 
farmers  are  becoming  interested  in 
sheep.  He  predicts  an  excellent  fu- 
ture for  the  industry. 

Marble  Strong  for  Dorsets. 

John  E.  Marble  of  South  Pasadena 
has  established  a  reputation  as  the 
leading  Dorset  Horn  breeder  of  the 
West.  His  ranch  is  located  near  Red- 
lands  and  is  stocked  with  the  finest 
foundation  animals  that  money  could 
buy.  Mr.  Marble  says  that  the  Dorset 
rams  cross  well  with  range  ewes  and 
that  many  breeders  who  want  early 
lambs  prefer  Dorset  grade  ewes  from 
the  Merino  cross  to  any  other.  These 
grade  ewes  are  great  milkers,  very 
hardy  and  excellent  for  mutton  mak- 


ers. When  mated  to  purebred  Dorset 
rams  they  produce  a  very  blocky, 
easily-fattened  lamb. 

Mr.  Marble  has  been  a  consistent 
winner  at  California  shows  and  most 
of  the  lambs  on  his  ranch  at  present 
are  the  get  of  the  Sacramento  grand 
champion.  Woodland  88. 

Bidegaray  a  Booster. 

J.  Bidegaray  of  Fresno  put  himself 
on  the  map  as  a  sheep  breeder  who 
does  things  in  a  big  way  when  at  the 
Salt  Lake  sale  last  fall  he  purchased 
31  head  of  Rambouillet  rams  to  head 
his  flock.  These  rams  were  of  the  very 
best  Butterfleld,  Quealy  and  Bullard 
strains  and  they  have  sired  a  fine  lot 
of  lambs.  Mr.  Bidegary  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled 
rams. 

San  Ramon  Shropshires. 

Those  who  keep  posted  on  livestock 
winnings  at  shows  do  not  need  to  be 
told  anything  about  the  San  Ramon 
Shropshires  of  Bishop  Bros,  at  San 
Ramon.  This  flock  has  been  a  heavy 
winner  for  years  at  the  very  best 
shows,  including  not  only  our  own 
State  Fair,  but  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  and  the  International  Live- 
stock Show  at  Chicago.  In  competing' 
with  the  leading  Shropshires  of  the 
United  States  Bishop  Bros,  have  al- 
ways won  their  share  of  the  blues,  and 
at  the  1918  State  Fair  they  won  all 
awards.  Although  they  have  a  large 
flock  they  have  established  a  reputa- 
flock  which  has  caused  a  keen  demand 
for  their  stock  and  they  have  diffi- 
culty in  raising  stock  fast  enough  to 
fill  the  orders. 

The  Home  of  Corriedales. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay,  Red  Bluff,  are 
among  the  large  sheep  breeders,  of 
northern  California.  They  are  con- 
servative and  not  inclined  toward  fads, 
but  they  are  so  firmly  convinced  of 
the  great  worth  of  Corriedales  over 
other  breeds  of  sheep  for  coast  range 
conditions  that  they  are  boosting  this 
breed  to  the  limit,  and  are  increasing 
both  their  registered  and  cross-bred 
flocks  as  rapidly  as  possible.  An  im- 
portation of  20  registered  rams  and 
ewes  is  on  the  way  from  New  Zea- 
land now  and  will  include  the  best 
Corriedale  ram  that  has  ever  left  its 
native  place.  This  firm  have  25  half- 
blood  Corriedales  that  they  are  fitting 
for  the  ram  sale  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
August.  They  breed  about  20  head  of 
register  ewes  and  about  400  head  of 
half  and  three-quarter  blood  Corrie- 
dales, and  still  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  In  fact,  one  prominent 
Wyoming  sheep  breeder  wanted  an  op- 
tion on  all  of  their  rams  for  the  next 
five  years. ' 

Bullard  Rambonillets  Popular. 

Bullard  Bros-,  the  noted  Rambouillet 
breeders  of  Woodland,  recently  sold  a 
carload  of  yealing  rams  to  the  Stand- 
ard Meat  and  Livestock  Company  of 
Rawlins,  Wyoming;  5  rams  to  C.  A. 
Markwood,  Del  Rio;  3  rams  to  Frye 
Bros.,  Elmira.  They  will  consign  100 
range  rams  and  25  stud  rams  to  the 
Salt  Lake  sale  to  be  held  in  August. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  only  a 
short  time  ago  Bullard  Bros,  sold  75 
Rambouillet  ewes  and  25  rams  to 
Samuel  Moss,  a  wealthy  sheepman  of 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Moss  came  all  the 
way  from  the  Orange  Free  State  to 
California  to  visit  Bullard  Bros,  noted 
ranch.  Frank  Bullard,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm,  says  that  the 
demand  for  registered  Rambouillets 
is  rapidly  increasing  and  that  small 
small  flocks  are  being  started  in  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

This  wonderful  flock  consists  'of 
over  1,000  ewes  in  all,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  registered  ewes  is  the  noted  But- 
terfleld ram  purchased  at  the  last  Salt 
Lake  City  ram  sale  for  $3,000.  Prof. 
Coffey  pronounced  him  the  best  Ram- 
bouillet in  the  United  States. 

Brotherton,  a  Hamp  Breeder. 

R.  H.  Brotherton  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  has  a  fruit  ranch  at  Los 
Altos,  imported  15  registered  Hamp- 
shire ewes  from  Utah  last  winter  sired 
by  a  Walnut  Hall  ram  12  of  which  were 
bred  to  a  very  fine  ram  imported  from 
England  by  Anoka  Farms,  Waukesha, 
Wis.  These  12  ewes  lambed  150  per 
cent,  giving  18  lambs,  whose  develop- 
ment has  been  astonishing.  One  ewe 
lamb  weighed  70  pounds  when  9 
weeks  old. 
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Calco  Stock  Products' 
make  form  woi*k  easier 

Modern,  sanitary  equipment  not  only  saves  the  farmer  money  on  feed  used  and  loss  resulting  from 
disease  but  helps  to  make  farm  work  more  pleasant,  Calco  products  are  designed  and  carefully  built  to 
SAVE  for  the  farmer.   They  modernize  the  farm. 

Calco  farm  products  not  only  save  time  and  make  work  easier,  but  they  are  built  for  lasting  ser- 
vice— the  first  cost  is  the  last  cost.  Armco  Iron — used  in  the  construction  of  Calco  products,  is  99.84 
per  cent  pure  iron.  Its  rust-resisting  quality,  durability  and  economy  are  known  throughout  the 
country. 


Model  No.  251 


Calco  Hog  Watering  Tank 

Gives  the  same  service  as  the  Calco  Auto- 
matic Watering  Fountain,  where  water  must 
be  carried  or  hauled.  Easily  moved  about 
for  your  convenience.  Strong,  durable,  san- 
itary. Get  capacities  and  prices  from  price 
list. 


Model  No.  200 


Model  No.  244 


Calco  Hog  Troughs 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  help  you  to  raise  healthy 
hogs.  They  are  sanitary,  strong  and  dur- 
able. Built  of  Armco  galvanized  iron  with 
cast  iron  ends.  Description  and  sizes  in 
price  list. 


Calco  Stock  Watering 
Trough 

Built  ready  to  be  placed 
on  supporting  frame; 
light,  easily  moved  when 
desired,  sturdy  and  dur- 
able. Armco  galvanized 
iron  used  in  construction. 
There  is  a  size  to  fit  your 
needs.   Sizes  in  price  list. 


Model  No.  252 
Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountain 

Furnishes  constant  fresh  water,  without 
overflowing.  Connects  to  water  supply  pipe 
— works  automatically.  Bottom  and  trough 
of  cast  iron,  reservoir  of  galvanized  rust-re- 
sisting Armco  iron.  A  safe  and  sane  foun- 
tain for  your  hogs.  Ask  for  circular  with 
specifications  and  prices. 


Calco  Sheep  Troughs 

Low,  water-tight,  galvan- 
ized trough  without  rough 
edges  or  disease-catching 
cracks.  Easily  fitted  on 
wooden  supporting  frame. 
Write  for  sizes  and  prices. 


Model  No.  250 


Model  No.  257 


Calco  Automatic  Grain 
Feeder 

Gives  plenty  of  feed  to 
hogs  —  without  waste. 
Clean  and  sanitary.  Made 
of  galvanized,  rust-resist- 
ing Armco  iron,  with  cast 
iron  trough.  Capacities 
from  2  to  10  bushels. 
Write  for  price  list. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Lerov  Street 


calco 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


SUPPLICATION. 


Give  me  the  hills  and  a  stout  ash  stick 
And  the  turf  beneath  my  feet. 

And  a  leafy  tree  to  rest  beneath 
In  the  height  of  the  noontide  heat. 

Give  me  the  road,  the  long  gray  road. 

As  it  wanders  o'er  the  hill 
Past  the  ivied  church  and  the  larch- 
wood  copse 
And    the    mumbling  stone-tooth'd 
mill. 

Give    me    the    moors    that  stretch 
around 

Like  a  gray  and  purple  wreath. 
And  the  topping  clouds,  and  the  set- 
ting sun, 
And  the  wind  across  the  heath. 

Give  me  the  dew  on  the  meadow  grass 

As  it  glints  in  the  light  of  morn. 
And  the  glassy  tarn,  and  the  gemmy 
pools 

At  the  hour  when  the  night  is  born. 

Give  me  but  these — and  the  winking 
stars — 

When  the  long  glad  day  is  done, 
Then  give  me  a  friend  to  share  it  all, 
A  friend — and  only  one! 

— Poetry  Review. 


KLKITRICITY  ON  THE  FARM. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

In  these  modern  days  of  easy  trans- 
portation via  good  roads  and  automo- 
biles, the  family  on  the  ranch  or  farm 
has  nearly  as  many  advantages  and 
conveniences  as  the  city  dweller. 
With  a  more  universal  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  rural  districts,  the  ranch- 
man will  be  enjoying  about  the  "last 
word"  in  modern  comfort,  heretofore 
considered  available  only  in  the  city. 

The  advantages  of  electricity  are  so 
many  that  it  is  hard  to  begin  to  enum- 
erate them.  First  in  the  matter  of 
safety,  as  compared  to  the  oil  lamp  or 
lantern  on  the  farm,  is  the  greatest 
argument  in  favor  of  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes.  A  lamp  is  easily 
overturned;  a  gust  of  wind  may  cause 
it  to  explode;  it  is  dirty  and  smelly, 
and  has  to  be  cleaned  and  filled  ever 
so  often.  A  lantern  around  a  barn  is 
an  even  greater  menace  with  fodder 
and  hay  stacks  near  by.  One  of  the 
greatest  conflagrations  in  history — the 
Chicago  fire — was  caused  by  a  cow 
kicking  over  a  lamp  in  a  barn,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  property,  and  many  lives. 

Americans  are  "good  sports,"  how- 
ever, and  are  always  willing  to  take 
a  chance,  (even  to  the  burning  down 
of  the  barn!)  but  at  the  same  time 
their  standard  of  living  is  high,  conse- 
quently more  than  as  a  matter  of  safe- 
ty, is  the  appeal  of  the  greater  com- 
fort and  convenience  to  be  derived  by 
the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. Beautiful  electrical  fixtures 
and  the  soft  glow  of  the  electric  lights. 
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shedding  their  rays  over  the  living 
room,  bath,  or  kitchen  work  table, 
are  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
as  she  realizes  that  the  drudgery  has 
been  taken  out  of  housework.  Partic- 
ularly that  great  bogy — washday — is 
robbed  of  its  terrors,  for  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  bend  over  the 
wrashtub  in  a  back-breaking  perform- 
ance. Electricity  will  wash  your, 
clothes,  and  iron  them,  too,  and  if  the 
weather  is  hot,  you  can  have  a  fan 
generating  a  cool  breeze  as  refreshing 
as  any  from  Sierra's  snows.  A  vac- 
uum sweeper  eliminates  the  dusty 
germ-raising  broom,  and  the  family 
does  not  have  to  quit  the  house  when 
mother  starts  to  sweep;  the  sewing 
machine,  with  a  little  motor  attached, 
regulated  to  any  speed  desired,  en- 
ables the  family  sewing  to  be  done  in 
less  than  half  the  time  by  foot  power, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  comfort 
to  back  and  leg  muscles.  A  perco- 
lator and  a  toaster  provide  fragrant 
steaming  coffee,  and  golden  brown 
crisp  toast  right  on  the  breakfast 
table,  with  no  running  back  and  forth 
between  bites  to  the  kitchen. 

To  the  man  on  the  ranch  or  farm 
electricity  is  an  even  greater  necessity 
and  time-saver  than  it  is  in  the  home, 
for  it  can  be  made  to  attend  to  the 
milking,  churning,  separating,  grind- 
ing, fanning,  shearing,  and  even  incu- 
bating and  brooding.  In  this  way  one 
man  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  which 
otherwise  required  the  assistance  of 
two  helpers;  the  work  can  be  done 
quicker  and  better;  labor  cost  is  re- 
duced, and  production  is  increased; 
living  conditions  are  improved,  and 
with  such  an  equipment,  it  is  easier 
to  obtain  and  keep  hired  help  on  the 
farm.  With  life  thus  made  easier  and 
more  attractive,  it  is  also  an  incentive 
for  the  boy  and  girl  to  remain  at  home 
instead  of  deserting  the  home  nest  for 
the  greater  attractiveness  of  modern 
conveniences  of  the  city. 

There  are  two  methods  of  supply- 
ing electricity  on  the  farm.  One  is  to 
tap  the  great  power  lines  which  are 
so  numerous  here  in  California,  and 
the  other  method,  which  is  probably 
more  satisfactory  and  economical,  is 
to  install  your  own  individual  electric 
plant.  This  can  be  placed  in  the 
cellar,  garage  or  barn;  it  takes  up 
little  space,  is  simple  to  operate,  and 
by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  should 
pay  for  its  cost  the  first  year. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,"  and  likewise  the  practicabil- 
ity of  electricity  on  the  farm  is  made 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  when  once 
used,  no  family  is  ever  willing  to  re- 
turn to  coal  oil  lamps  and  the  anti- 
quated methods  of  hand  labor,  and 
what  is  more,  it  isn't  done! — Z.  D.  H. 


FIG  REC  IPES. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


Use  a  paint  brush  with  long  bristles 
for  sweeping  stairs.  The  bristles 
reach  every  corner  and  crack  as  a 
cloth  cannot  do. 

Rubber  roofing  makes  a  good  kitch- 
en floor  covering.  It  can  be  stained 
or  varnished  when  laid.  This  is  inex- 
pensive and  its  wearing  qualities  are 
unequalled- 

When  a  hot  water  bottle  is  not  in 
use,  blow  a  little  air  into  it,  cork 
tightly  and  hang  up.  The  air  keeps 
the  sides  from  touching  and  thus  pre- 
vents deterioration  and  decay. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender 
poured  into  a  glass  of  hot  water  will 
purify  the  air  in  a  sick  room. 

A  box  of  borax  beside  the  kitchen 
sink  will  save  its  price  in  soap. 

To  clean  lamp  burners,  boil  in 
water  that  beans  have  been  parboiled 
in.  All  tarnish  will  come  off,  leaving 
burners  as  good  as  new. 

To  clean  bean  pots,  fill  with  cold 
water,  add  a  large  tablespoon  of  soda 
and  put  in  the  oven  for  half  a  day. 
No  scouring  will  be  necessary  and  the 
pot  will  feel  like  new. 


WASTED  WINt.s. 
A  caterpillar  tractor 

Saw  airships  in  the  sky. 
"Do  you  suppose,"  it  muttered, 

"That  some  day  I  shall  fly?" 


(The  following  fig  recipes  are  copy- 
righted. Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  J.  C.  Forkner  Gardens.) 

Spiced  Figs— Peel  ripe,  white  figs, 
and  to  ten  pounds  of  the  figs  add  five 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  one- 
half  ounce  of  allspice,  one-half  ounce 
of  cloves,  the  spices  to  be  tied  in  bags 
and  boiled  with  sugar  and  vinegar. 
When  the  vinegar  and  spices  have 
come  to  a  boil,  add  the  figs,  a  few  at 
a  time,  to  prevent  mashing,  and  boil 
until  they  look  clear.  When  all  are 
done,  put  into  jars  and  pour  the  vine- 
gar over  them  hot. 

Potatoes  and  Figs  (A  breakfast  spe- 
cial.— One  cup  of  coarsely-chopped 
figs;  two  cups  of  mashed  sweet  pota- 
toes (boiled  in  skin  until  done) ;  one- 
half  cup  of  cream;  a  little  salt  and 
cinnamon;  two  eggs  well-beaten.  Mix, 
folding  in  the  eggs  at  the  last.  Drop 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  on  well- 
greased  pie  pans;  bake  one-half 
hour,  or  until  brown. 

Fig   and    Date  Salad. — Use  large, 


fresh  figs  and  dates;  slice,  arrange 
on  lettuce  leaves,  and  serve  with 
either  cream  or  French  dressing. 


WORSE  THAN  THAT. 


The  old  lady  was  looking  for  some- 
thing to  grumble  about.  She  entered 
the  butcher's  with  the  light  of  battle 

in  her  eyes. 
"I  believe  you  sell  diseased  meat 

here?" 

"Worse!"  replied  the  butcher 
blandly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  worse?"  de- 
manded the  astonished  patron. 

"The  meat  we  serve  is  dead!"  con- 
fided the  butcher  in  a  stage  whisper. 

— Chicago  News. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


Placed  am  v.h. 

kills  all  Bies  Ne 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 
DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attract*  and 
lean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
ap.  Lastaallaea- 
.  Blade  of  metal, 
can't  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  aoil  or  injure 
arythin*.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
5  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  11.8. 
HAROLD  SOWERS.  150  Da  Klalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

The  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters  of  the  Premier  Burner  is 
now  located  at  270  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  wonderful  four-year  record  of  the  Premier  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  needs 
no  introduction  here. 


To  Know  and  to  Conjecture  Differ  Widely 

Every  article  of  worth  has  its  imitators.   This  is  usually 
done  "by  men  having  no  ideas  of  their  own,"  in  hopes  of 
deriving  an  advantage  gained  by  the  genuine  article — and 
precedent  shows  that  imitations  are  of  little  worth — except, 
however,  that  they  compliment  the  original. 
Complete  outfits  from  $12.50  up,  according  to  size  of  stove.  . 
Your  orders  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  and  personal  attention. 
A  postal  will  bring  you  literature 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 


270  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


^Soddl  Help 

Let's  suppose  it's  a  church  or  school  social  — 
or  a  Red  Cross  rally  —  or  a  "get-together"  meeting 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  —  or  what  not  — 

Will  Ghirardelli's  be  there?  What  a  question !  For 
this  delicious,  appealing  food-beverage  is  a/ways  in 
order  at  any  social  function.  It  means  cheer  and 
comfort  and  warmth!  It  provides  a  social  help  that 
no  hostess  (whether  she  has  in  mind  a  "big  affair" 
or  a  "little  party")  can  afford  to  overlook. 

In  ]A  lb.,  i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans — at  the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-dellf 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1851  San  Francisco 

Ghirardelli 's 

Ground  Chocolate 
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A  HIGH  RECOMMENDATION. 


Do  you  know  the  com- 
fort, cheer  and  after-glow 
of  fine  tea? 

There  is  no  other  drink 
like  it;  it  gently  stimulates 
and  cheers,  but  makes  no 
demand  upon  the  diges- 
tion. 

It  is  a  royal  drink,  and 
yet,  next  to  water,  is  the 
cheapest  of  all — yi  cent 
for  a  cup  of  fine  rich- 
flavored  invigorating  satis- 
fying tea! 

Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea 
of  this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  •  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanitary 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particulars  aid  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfri. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


MORE   LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

&.T  LAST — the  light  of  ligrhts — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    St    SALES  CO. 

816-18-20   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms   324   S.   HUI  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


BLAKE,  MOfFin  &  TOWNE 

l„  37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

PAPER     Blake,  Moffltt  ft  Towns,  Los  Angeles 
'  Blake,  McFall  Co..      Portland,  Ore. 


In  a  rural  district  in  the  South  a 
senator  was  making  a  campaign 
speech  and  telling  his  constituents 
how  he  had  saved  the  country  from 
the  demnition  bow-wows,  and  what 
he  proposed  to  do  further  in  that  di- 
rection if  he  were  re-elected.  A  be- 
lated arrival  approached  and  after 
listening  awhile  to  the  speech,  asked 
a  darkey  standing  near  who  the 
speaker  was.  The  negro  answered, 
"I  dunno  who  the  gemman  is,  boss, 
but  he  sho'  do  recommen'  hisself  mos' 
highly." 


BLAZIN6-AWAY-IN-C0ST-DEFENCE! 


FUEL  PROBLEMS 


WUSSER  THAN  HE  EMAGOED. 


A  justice  of  the  peace  who  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  for 
two  of  his  colored  friends  was  sur- 
prised one  morning  about  a  month 
after  the  wedding  to  see  Sambo  amble 
into  his  office,  and  request  that  the 
marriage  knot  be  untied.  The  justice 
said,  "Why,  Sam,  didn't  you  take  Car- 
oline for  better  or  for  worse?" 

"Yassir,  jedge,"  replied  the  darkey, 
"but  she  am  wusser  than  I  tuk  her 
for." 


"The  Rural  Press  is  the  best  all- 
around  farm  paper  that  I  have  ever 
read,  either  east  or  west.  I  was  born 
in  the  East  and  have  farmed  all  my 
life.  Took  several  Eastern  farm  pa- 
pers, but  yours  has  them  all  beat." — 
J.  C.  Weaver,  Oakhurst. 


Fuel  problems  vanish  instanter  the  moment  you  turn  your 
attention  to  fuel-gas  from  kerosene — the  cheapest,  cleanest 
and  most  abundant  fuel  in  Nature's  storehouse.  The  work 
has  been  done  for  you.  Just  fill  the  tank  and  light  the  fire. 
The  same  wood  stove — you  don't  change  that  a  bit. 

We  were  reluctant  in  giving  up  the  horse,  sceptical  about 
the  automobile,  but  now  we  wonder  how  we  ever  got  anywhere.  Let's 
get  somewhere  quick  with  this  fuel  problem — think  what  a  blessing  to 
mother  and  the  whole  household.  More  clean  heat  than  you  ever  had  in 
your  life,  for  less  money  and  without  any  work. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  it?  Mail  a  card  asking  for  our  factory 
circular — all  the  details  you  want- 

A  Burner  that  fits  any  stove — making  real  gas,  not  burning  oil.  Fully 
guaranteed,  and  including  a  combination  needle  valve  and  drain  will  be 
mailed  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  price — $6.50. 

All  connections  standard — just  ordinary  black  pipe  and  anything  that 
will  hold  the  oil.  The  tank  may  be  large  or  small.  Gravity,  the  natural 
"fall"  of  the  oil,  is  the  pressure.  Connections  can  be  purchased  of  us  or 
at  the  nearest  hardware  store. 

We  want  good  agents  in  every  county.  Burners  at  wholesale,  not 
"rights"  and  blue  sky. 


SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 


310  South  Hill  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  Cal. 


A  San  Joaquin  county  fair  will  be 
held  at  Stockton  right  after  the  State 
Fair  early  in  September.   These  dates 


are  claimed  so  that  those  who  show 
at  the  State  Fair  can  take  in  the 
Stockton  Fair  on  the  way  home. 


The  Most  Wonderful  Burner 


EVER  MANUFACTURED 


Will  fit  any  standard-size  stove. 

Uses  ordinary  coal  oil  or  kerosene  and  produces  a  perfect  gas.  Simple  installation. 
Costs  about  ll/2c  per  hour  to  operate.  No  smoke,  soot,  or  carbon. 

ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN 

Every  burner  sold  under  positive  guarantee  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Burners  shipped  to  all  points  in  Coast  States  on  receipt  of  remittance  for 
$42.50.   Complete  with  8  gallon  tank,  wire  and  pump. 

We  also  sell  Oxo-Gas  Burners  for  heating  stoves,  furnaces,  bake  ovens,  de- 
hydrating plants,  etc.,  etc. 

We  do  not  sell  territory,  but  give  exclusive  selling  rights  to  responsible  rep- 
resentatives. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 

Oxo-Gas  Heating  Company  of  California 

457  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
References:  Bradstreet  or  Dun  Agency.    Bank  references  also,  if  desired. 
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Market  Comment 


Nevada  County's  Wool  Clip. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Nevada 
county  wool  clip  this  year  aggregated 
60,000  pounds.  Prices  ranged  from  45 
to  50  cents  per  pound. 

Big  Pencil  Contract 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Growers' 
Association  has  closed  a  contract  with 
the  Tulare  Peach  Growers'  Association 
for  6000  tons  of  peaches  valued  at 
about  $500,000. 

Tomato  Canning  Held  Up. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  just  what 
the  War  Department  intends  to  do 
with  millions  of  canned  tomatoes 
bought  for  the  American  expedition- 
ary army,  packers  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia will  make  no  definite  offers  for 
canning  for  fall  deliveries. 

Nevada  Wool. 

Approximately  1,350,000  pounds  of 
wool,  valued  at  $540,000,  is  ready  for 
shipment  from  Hawthorne,  Nev.,  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  sheep  shearing 
season  in  Mineral  county.  The  total 
value  of  Mineral  county  wool  for  the 
year  is  probably  $1,000,000. 

Big  Hop  Demand. 

Active  demand  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  hops  continues.  Old  hops  are  also 
reported  in  request  at  advanced  prices, 
19c  having  been  paid  to  a  grower  for 
1000  bales  of  Mendocinos,  for  English 
account  Sonoma  county  hops  have 
jumped  to  37  cents  a  pound.  Thou- 
sands of  bales  will  be  shipped  to  Eng- 
land this  year  for  making  beer  and 
ale. 

Dried  Fruit  Prices  Advance. 

The  advance,  in  dried  fruit  prices 
leads  to  make  the  apricot,  peach  and 
prune  growers  of  Northern  San 
Joaquin  county  very  jubilant  this  year. 
John  Montgomery,  local  fruit  buyer,  is 
offering  the  following  scale  of -prices: 
23c  per  pound  for  apricots,  14%c  for 
peaches  and  12c  for  prunes.  Prices  for 
the  same  fruits  last  year  were,  17,  11, 
and  8c  in  the  order  above  named. 

Draft  Horses  Bring  High  Prices. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
American  Consul  at  Glasgow  to  the 
Department  of  State,  relative  to  the 
prices  received  for  horses  in  Scot- 
land, "horses  for  agricultural  work 
and  for  heavy  haulage  purposes  in 
cities  and  towns  are  in  strong  demand, 
and  sell  readily  for  about  $316.32,  but 
extra  good  ones  bring  as  high  as 
$729.97  each. 

Armistice  a  Boon  to  Barley  Growers. 

Some  few  months  ago  fear  was  felt 
that  the  California  crop  of  barley 
would  be  left  on  the  hands  of'  the 
growers,  or  would  have  to  be  sold  at 
a  sacrifice.  Opportunely,  however,  the 
demand  from  Europe  was  larger  and 
ships  were  made  available,  and  the 
surplus  moved  quickly.  For  some 
time  prices  have  been  advancing.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  now  sold. 

Tariff  Sought  by  Bean  Growers. 

Bean  growers  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  counties  fear  the  warehouses 
will  be  jammed  with  the  holdover 
crop  when  this  year's  crop  is  har- 
vested. They  think  the  Food  Admin- 
istration opened  the  country  too  read- 
ily to  Japanese  beans,  and  that  spec- 
ulations by  men  with  advance  infor- 
mation followed,  demoralizing  the 
market.  They  have  therefore  decided 
to  ask  for  a  tariff  to  protect  California 
beans  from  Japanese  imports. 

Cantaloupe  Prices  Lower. 

Offering  of  cantaloupes  were  ex- 
tremely heavy  at  tho  Imperial  Val- 
ley shipping  points  this  week  and 
most  stock  was  reported  shipped  on 
consignments  but  quotations  ranged 
fully  50  cents  lower  at  $1.50— $1.75 
f.  o.  b.  for  standard  45's.  Consuming 
markets  quoted  Imperial  Valley  stock 
at  $3.5» — $5.00  compared  with  $6.00— 
$8.00  last  week.  Shipments  2,349  cars 
compared  with  1,548  last  week  and 
1,207  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  Growers  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  the  railroads  and 
Bureau  of  Markets'  officials  have 
handled  the  shipments. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*   Riven   Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Franqiseo,  June  18,  1019. 
WHEAT. 

The  following-  prices  were  announced  by 
the  Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and 
are  bUU  In  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland  and  guarantee  the  grower  • 
minimum  of  $2  t.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   12.20 

No.  2   2.17 

No.  3    2.18 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2   „  2.16 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.16 

Do.  No.  8  1.18 

Do.    No.  3  2.08 

Recleaned.  per  ctl. — 

California   $4.30  04.40 

Early  Baart  . .  ..  ,  None 

BARLEY. 

Some  new  barley  is  coming  on  the  market, 
but  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  make  quota- 
tions behind  which  they  are  willing  to  stand. 
Tentative  quotations  of  $2.45  to  82.55  are 
suggested  for  new  feed  barley  delivered  at 
Port  Costa.  December  futures  sold  to  $2.75 
on  the  local  exchange. 

Feed   $2.60  6  2.70 

Shipping   2.75®  2.80 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  in  light  demand,  but  the  price 
is  unchanged,  owing  to  the  activity  in  barley. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30  @  2.40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
COBN. 

The  corn  situation  is  unchanged,  with  some 
below  grade  yellow  California  selling  below 
quotations. 

California   $3.30  @  3.56 

Egyptian,  choice   Nominal 

Kilo  Nominal 

HAY. 

Beceipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.203  tons,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the 
average  for  several  weeks  past.  A  good  part 
of  the  receipts  has  been  of  the  new  crop, 
both  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  volunteer 
oats  with  some  good  No.  1 'wheat  hay  com- 
ing in  from  the  San  Joaquin  and  AnUoch  sec- 
tion. New  hay  has  been  selling  on  a  basis  of 
$14  for  No.  1  first  cutting  alfalfa.  $12  for 
volunteer,  and  $15  ior  No.  1  wheat. 

No.  1  wheat,  per  ton  $16.00  @  18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00  ®  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat,  per  ton  17.004*  19.00 

Wild  Oat,  per  ton    11.00®  14.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton    11.00®  14.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   ,   16.00®  19.00 

Stock  Hay.  per  tod    11.00®  13.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  was  no  rolled  barley  to  be  had  at 
$52  this  week,  and  practically  all  sales  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  $54.  A  quantity  of  new 
alfalfa  hay  is  now  being  ground  up  for  meal, 
but  not  enough  has  been  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket to  change  quotations. 

Cracked  corn   $72 .00®  73 .00 

Boiled  barley   54.00 

Rolled  oats   62.00® 53.00 

Alfalfa  meal    32.00® 33.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
While  both  potatoes  and  onions  have  shown 
almost  daily  changes  in  price,  the  range  has 
been  small  and  the  quotations  given  below 
will  include  the  fluctuations  of  the  week.  The 
market  is  now  reported  bare  of  Bermudas,  and 
no  more  shipments  are  looked  for  to  this 
market  for  the  present.  New  yellow  onions 
are  quoted  at  the  same  price  as  new  reds. 
Garlic  is  plentiful  and  16  cents  is  about  the 
top  price.  Carrots  took  a  drop  this  week, 
and  $"  was  the  best  price  for  today's  arrivals. 
Tomatoes  are  also  lower,  with  a  good  supply 
on  hand. 

String  beans   ,   12®  15c 

do,  Garden   18®  20c 

Peas  10®  11c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1. 754*2.00 

Asparagus   ;  6  ®  8c 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  $2.00®  2.60 

Cucumbers,  hothouse  box  of  30.  .$1.50®2.50 

Los  Angeles  .  . .  .•   .il.60ai.75 

Eggplant  per  lb  10®  15c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   %. .  .76c® $1.25 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  nor  crate  ....  .754*1.25 

do.  Mexican  $2.00® 2.50 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   90c®  1.10 

Green  Corn.  Imperial  Valley  35®  50c 

Potatoes — 

Rivers  .- .  None 

Oregon   '.   2.0062.40 

Washington   None 

Idaho   2.00  $2.25 

Garnets,  new  on  stree  $3.00  &  3.50 

Other  new  on  street  .$3.25  9  3.75 

Sweets,  per  sack  None 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns   Nominal 

Onions,  new.  red   $3.75  34. 25 

Bermudas — white   !  .None 

do.  yellow  None 

Green  Alameda  $1.75®  2.00 

Garlic   15®  Hie 

BEANS. 

The  local  bean  market  did  not  sustain  the 
strength  that  appeared  last  week.  Govern- 
ment purchases  have  had  little  effect  on  local 
conditions.  . 

Bayos,  per  cU  $6.00®6.25 

Hlackeyes   $3.75®  3.90 

Cranberry  beans   5.75® 6.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   $9.00 

Pinks    ...T  '   5.60®5.80 


Mexican  Beds   4  764*5  26 

Tepary  beans   2.60  9  2.78 

Garhanzos   11.75®12.00 

Large  whites   5.75  4?  5.90 

Small  whites   6. 75®  6  00 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  an  a  whole  is  weaker 
and  lower  prices  are  "predicted  for  next  week. 
While  there  have  not  been  heavy  arrivals  from 
the  East  the  local  shipments  have  been  larger 
than  the  market  can  absorb,  especially  on  all 
descriptions  of  hens  which  are  weak  at  the 
prices  quoted.  Broilers  and  fryers  held  up 
pretty  weU  this  week,  but  if  hens  go  much 
lower  these  are  bound  to  follow  in  their  wake. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

do,  old   Nominal 

do,   dressed  Nominal 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  33®  35c 

do.  114  to  2  Ib«  30031c 

do.  %  to  IVi  lbs  30®  31c 

Fryers   .35® 37c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored  36938 

do,  Leghorn   34  @  35c 

Smooth  young  roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over     48®  50c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  23®  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  30c 

do.  old.  per  lb  28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  48c 

Ducks,  young   32®  33c 

do,  61d,  per  lb  30c 

Belgian  hares   14c 

Jack  rabbi- r   ..$2.50® 3.50 

BUTTER. 

There  were  no  sensational  features  to  the 
butter^  market  this  week.  Extras  started  at 
last  week's  close  and  after  advancing  2  eents, 
dropped  off  a  half-cent  at  Jhe  close,  on  heavy 
receipts  both  locally  and  on  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Some  outside  demand  is  reported,  and 
butter  is  still  going  into  storage  in  large  quan- 
UUes. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   62      62      S3      64      54%  o3% 

Prime  firsts   ....  Nominal 
Firsts  Nominal 

EGGS. 

Extras  started  the  week  a  cent  off  the  dose 
of  last  week  and  closed  2%  cents  higher  than 
the  opening.  The  advance  in  price  was  steady 
with  no  reaction,  and  the  close  within  half  a 
cent  of  last  week's  high.  Extra  pullets  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Extras,  and  compared  with 
last  week's  fluctuations  the  market  may  be  re- 
garded as  steady,  although  quotations  are 
higher,  Approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  go  into  storage  dally. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed 

Extras   46      46      48      47      48      48  % 

Firsts   Norminal 

Ex.  pullets  40  %  40%  41      41%  42%  42% 
CHEESE. 

The  market  for  cheese  was  firm  and  higher 
at  the  close.  California  flats,  show  an  ad- 
vance of  1%  cents  and  California  Y.  A.  of  8 
cents  for  the  week.  Oregon  cheese  receipts 
were  rather  heavier  than  for  the  past  several 
weeks  and  the  prices  remained  unchanged  for 
these  varieties. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  27%c 

California  Y.  A.,  fancy   32c 

Oregon  T.  A  33 Vic 

Oregon  Triplets  34c  • 

Monterey  cheese  . . .'  22%®  24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fresh  fruit  market  shows  a  weekly  in- 
crease In  the  varieties  arriving.  Blackberries 
are  now  in  sufficient  quantity  to  quote  regu- 
larly and  plums  and  figs  made  their  appearance 
in  quantity  this  week.  The  market  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  the  demand  shows  a 
constant  increase  as  prices  get  down  to  some- 
what of  a  permanent  basis.  Apricots  sold 
somewhat  lower,  though  they  are  not  expected 
to  go  much  lower.  Plums  and)  figs  wiU  un- 
doubtedly go  lower  when  they  become  more 
plentiful,  but  present  arrivals  are  choice  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Strawberries  are  not 
much  in  demand  at  present  quotations,  and 
these  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  lowered  when 
the  second  crop  gets  into  full  swing.  Black- 
berries and  raspberries  are  bUU  regarded  as 
high  by  the  retailers  and  tbe  general  pur- 
chasing public. 

California  apples   $3.00®4.00 

Northwest  apples    3.00**4.00 

Peaches   1.00®1.26 

Apricots   81.00Sil.50 

Plums    ..j.  $1 .50  ®  1 .75 

Figs  »1.50®1.75 

Loquats.  per  lb  8®  10c 

Strawberries,  chest   $11.00*415.00 

Raspberries   $12.00  &  15.00 

Loganberries    8.00®  10.00 

Blackberries   $12.00*013.00 

Currants,  box  90c®  1.00 

Gooseberries   8®8c 

Cherries — 

Royal  Anne  10®  11c 

Black,  bnlk    9®  11c 

White,  bulk    6®  8c. 

Cantaloupe.  Standards  $2.2547)2.76 

do,'  Pdhies,    2. 00® 2. 25 

do,  Flats    86  ®  1.00 

Watermelon,  lb  2  %  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  quotations  of 
citrus  fruits,  although  it  is  said  that  lemons 
may  go  to  a  higher  level,  notwithstanding 
their  recent  advance  in  prices.  Lemons  al- 
ways go  up  at  .this  season  on  account  of  the 
demand  from  the  Bast  during  the  hot  weather. 
Some  of  the  dealers  are  lopking  for  a  deeded 
local  increase  in  the  demand  after  July  1, 
when  the  city  goes  dry.  as  they  figure  that 
the  demand  for  lemonade  will  show  an  enor- 1 
mous  increase  when  the  customary  thirst 
assuagers  are  dispensed  with. 

Oranges,  Valencia  .'  $4.00®5.26 

Lemons,  fancy   $8  00  4/0  50 

do.  choice    5.0096.00 

do.  standard   4.00® 5.00 

Lemonettes   3.00  ®  4 .00 

Grapefruit    3.5094.50 


m.  1 1  1 1  FRI  TITS. 

Pears  and  apricots  were  both  bid  ui>  li» 
prices  this  week,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  buying  was  not  very  active.  Pears  wen- 
advanced  two  cents  and  apricots  three  On 
the  whole  the  market  continues  quiet,  al- 
though it  is  very  firm. 

Apples   17%44lHt- 

Pears   ?  17V4  fti  19.- 

Pe aches   14%®  15c 

Peaches   14%*rl5e 

Apricots   \   .  .28  920c 

Prunes  „  12%  421.:. 

Figs,  Adriatic  14918c 

do,  Calimyrna  .  ■  16®  20c 

RICE. 

There  is  no  change  In  tbe  rice  situation. 
Some  fancy  Japanese  ri«e  is  reported  to  have 
been  sold  at  $10.26.  although  $10  is  regarded 
as  the  top  price.  Paddy  ranges  in  quotaticnw 
from  $4.10  to  $4.32.  although  there  an  n>. 
sales  being  reported.  Reports  from  the  (row- 
ers, indicate  that  the  crop  is  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  could  be  expected  at  this  stage  of  its 
growth. 

HONEY. 

It  is  stated  that  local  dealers  are  not  buyimi 
honey  from  the  Producers'  Exchange  at  lh» 
prices  recently  made  by  the  exchange.  Pra-  ti 
colly  no  honey  at  all  is  arriving  here.  . 

Water  White,  Orange  Blossom,   '  Kk 

White  to  Water  White,  sage  (Subject  to 

production)  17c 

Light  Amber  Mountain  (Sage- Buck  wheat)  14c 
Light  Amber  Alfalfa   11c 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  June  17.  191'.) 
BUTTER. 

Butter  prices  remain  the  same  as  quoic.l 
last  week,  though  on  the  12th  the  price 
slumped  oft  2  cents,  going  up  to  57  cent"' 
again  the  next  day.  The  demand  continues  to 
be  good.    Beaeipte  for  the  week.  360,100  lbs 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   67c 

do,  prime  first  .  .«.  55c 

do.  first  ,  54c 

EGGS. 

Case  counts  advance  and  pullets  make  de 
cllne  since  last  week's  report.  Fresh  ranch 
remains  unchanged.  The  market  reports  sell- 
ing fairly.    Receipts  for  the  week.  1,539  obm-h 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  47c- 

do,  case  count   ,.4£%C 

do.  pullets  .Ho 

'  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  hens,  turkeys  and  ducks  sbowiiik- 
drop  in  prices.  Though  quotations  are  lower, 
the  demand  is  holding  np  wen,  with  tellm 

reported. 

Broilers.  1  to  1  %  lbs  24c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs.  26e 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs.  .  ;  30c 

Boosters,  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  .  ..'■'We 

Stags  and  olds  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkey  ,....36®40<- 

Hens  26®2He 

Ducks   27*»-.'K,- 

FRUITS. 

Cherries  and  berries  are  in  good  domoml 
Plums  reported  dull  and  apricots  slow  sale 
Weather  conditions  improved  and  reccipt- 
-sbowing  improvement. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Cherries,    lb   8®  10c 

Goose  berries,  lb.   .  .  11912c 

Aprlcots.  lb   $0  4c 

Strawberries— 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $4 .00©  4. 50 

Poor  to  choice  3.00®3.7.r. 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  2.6093.00 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  3.50® 3.75 

Loganberries,  case,  30  boxes  ....  3.0093.25 
Plums.  Beauty,  lb  >.  6*»'0«- 

BEANS. 

Some  little  movement  in  this  market  Limu- 
in  fair  demand  but  on  all  others  the  report  l« 
duU.   Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Limas,  per  cwt.  $8.0<> 

Large  white,  per  cwt  «  6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt  6.60 

Small  white    6.2.1 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   3.2."> 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $2,004/'-!  5". 

VEGETABLES. 

Idabo  ruKsf-tx  now  off  this  market.  Nc» 
potatoes  quoted  lower.  Asparagus  about 
through  and  not  quoted.  Imperial  Valley 
summer  squash  out  for  the  season.  Local 
summer  squash  seUing  at  4fic  and  50c  the  luv 
box.  Slight  drop  in  Tomatoes.  Lettuce  Id 
vances  to  50c  and  75c  per  crate.  Peas  show 
higher  and  cantaloupes  decline  slightly.  All 
staples  selling  well  and  receipts  cominc  in 
better  owing  to  more  favorable  growing  « i  i 
'her. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes,  mew.  lug  box  .'  75  it  <u  85e 

Onions.  New  Bed.  per  cwt.  . .  ... .  .$4.00*>.  I  3fl 

00,  8tockton  yellows,  per  cwt.  $4.2594. SO 
Imperial  Valley  white  silver  wax. 

crate   $2.75*i  :t  .'.<> 

Imperial  -Valley  Wax — yeUow  .  .  .  .$2.50tt.'l  00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c®  LOO 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   $1  SB 

Summer  squash,  lug  . .'  45  ft  1 60*; 

Asparagus,  per  lb;...,  .10c 

Peas,  per  lb  I.  10fe  Me 

Kentucky  Wonders,   ,9(»X0>- 

String  Beans.  Wax   7  4>  Di- 
do, Gown   7  ti  8e 

Tomatoes.  Imperial  Valley,  4  basket 

crate  v,  . .  -.  $1  00  ft)  1  V. 

Cucumbers,  lug  .box   $1.35**  1  .ft" 

Lima  Beans,  Imperial  Valley,  lb  10912c 

Cantaloupes.  Stand.  &  Pony  crates  $1.75  «• "  " 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  S1.604r2Oo 

Lettuce,  crate   60®®T.> 

HAY. 

Receipts  light  and  grain  hay  very  dull 
Some  little  alfalfa  moving  and  fair  dcmun.l 
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for  choice.  There  are  no  change  in  price  since 
reported  last  week. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $18.00@21.00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   $20.00®  22.00 

Allan. i.  Northern,  per  ton  .  .  .  .$20.00@22.00 

Allalfa,  local,  per  ton   821.00@23.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9@10.00 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Alfalfa  market  remains  Strang.    Prices  show 


a  change  since  last  report  of  a  week  ago. 
The  Association  continues  to  have  large  ton- 
nage booked  for  high-class  hay  at  highest 
market  prices  and  purchasers  are  eager  for 
delivery.  Sales  of  alfalfa  by  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  525  Central  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  were  at  the  following  price?, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Los  Angeles. 

No.  1  Dairy   $24.00 @ 25.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    18.00®  19.00 

Stock  Alfalfa    12.00®  15.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  June  In.  1919. 
CATTLE — The  San  Fraunlsco  cattle  market, 
is  weak  and  sluggish,  in  sympathy  with,  de- 
pressed conditions  in  the  East.  The  marked 
decline  in  beef  values  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  month  or  two  is  doubtless  due  to  an 
oversupply  and  a  greatly  diminished  demand 
for  this  class  of  meat.  The  discontinuance  of 
foreign  outlets  and  of  Government  demand  is 
mainly  responsible  for  this  situation. 
Steers — 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighingflOOO- 

1200  lbs.  10%  ®  11c 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighiing  1200- 

1400  lbs  10%  @  11c 

Grass  Steers,  second  quality  ....  9    @  9%c 

Grass  Steers,  Thin  -   5    ®  7c 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  .1.  ...  8%  @  9c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  2nd  quality  7     @  7%c 
Grass  Cows  @  Heifers,  thin....  3%  @  5V£c 

Bulls  &  Stags,  rood    5%@  6c 

do,  fair    4    @  4>4c 

do,  thin    3    ®  3%c 

Calves,  light  weight   12  %  @  13c 

do,  medium   11  @12c 

do.  heavy    6  %  @  10c 

SHEEP — While  there  is  no  decline  in  quo- 
tations on  sheep  and  lamb  there  is  weakness 
felt  in  the  market.  The  wool  that  mutton 
sheep  carry  seems  to  be  a  large  factor  in  de- 
termining the  price. 

Lambs,  yearling   10®  11c 

do,  ,  milk   13®  ©13^0 

Sheep;   wethers   10  @  10  %  c 

do.  ewes    8®  8V1C 

HOGS  —  The  movement  of    hogs  market- 

waixl  continues  strong,  though  prices  hold  up 

well  on  the  local  market. 

Hogs,  hard,  grainfed.  100-150  :.17%c 

do  1,50-250  18  V,  c 

do,  250-300  17  %c 

Wo  300-400  17%c 

DRESSED  MEA  TS. 

Steers.  No.  1   Hi  >/i  @  17%  c 

do,  2nd  quality   Hi  ®17c 

Cows  and  Heifers   14  ®16c 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc)  .  .  j  18  @23c 

Lambs,  suckling  23  ®25e 


do,  yearling   20  ®24c 

Sheep,  wethers   16  @  20c 

do,  ewes  ,  .  14  ®  17c 

Hogs   27c 

Los  Angeles,  June  17,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  remains  very 
dull.    Prices  stationary  since  last  week's  quo- 
tations. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  1000@1100  lbs..  .$10.00®  11  50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   ,8.50®  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  8.50 

Canners   '   5.50®  6.00 

HOGS — All  quotations  unchanged.  Demand 
light  and  sales  slow. 
Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  avr'ging  275@350  lbs.  $15.50®  16.50 
Heavy,  avr'ging  225@275  lbs.    16.50®  17.50 
Light   17.50®  18.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — No  change  in  prices  to  report  in 
this  market.    Quotations  steady. 

Prime  wethers   $  8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   8.00®  8.50 

■Vearlings    8.50®  9.50 

Lambs    12.50®  13.50 


PORTLAND  LrVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  June  17,  1919. 
CATTLE — Steady:  receipts  906. 

Steers,  best,  $11®  11.50;  good  to  choice. 
$9.50®  10.50;  medium  to  good,  $9®  9.50: 
fair  to  good,  $8.75 @9;  common  to  fair,  $7 
@8.50;  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $8 
®9  50;  medium  to  good.  $7@7.75;  fair  to 
medium  $4.50® 5.50:  canners  $3@4;  bulls. 
$5® 8:  calves.  $9®  13. 

HOGS — Steady;  receipts.  417. 

Prime  mixed.  $19.25 ®  19.50 ;  medium  mixed, 
$18.75®  19;  rough  heavies,  $18®  18.75;  pigs. 
$17.75®  18.25. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts.  521. 

Prime  lambs.  $11.50®  13:  fair  to  medium, 
$9®  10:  yearlings.  $6® 8;  wethers.  $7® 7.50; 
ewes.  $6® 7. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  CATTLE  AND  DRESSED  BEEF  PRICES 

AT  CHICAGO 

The  sharp  declines  registered  on  both  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef 
the  past  two  months  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  producers  and  consumers.  The  farmer  on  the  one  hand,  who 
two  months  ago  received  $20.00  for  steers,  fails  to  understand  why  he 
should  take  $3.00  to  $3.50  less  for  the  same  kind  of  cattle  at  present. 
Many  fat  cattle  are  now  selling  at  equal  or  less  money  than  they  cost  as 
feeders  a  few  weeks  ago,  thus  causing  considerable  loss  to  their  feeders. 
Consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  clamoring  for  lower  prices  and  main- 
tain that  there  has  not  been  any  noticeable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  beef 
over  the  block  since  last  winter.  A  comparison  of  live  cattle  and  of 
wholesale  beef  prices  is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
drop  in  values  from  the  high  point  the  last  of  March  to  the  recent  low 
point  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Live  Steers  :  March  May  Decline      Per  ct.  Decline 

Choice  and  Prime  *  $17.00-20.40  $14.75-17.00  $2.25-3.40  15-17% 

Good   •           15.00-18.75  13.00-15.50  2.00-3.25  13-12 

Medium                       13.50-16.75  12.00-14.00  1.50-2.75  11-10% 

Common                     11.00-14.00  10.00-12.00  1.00-2.00  9.13% 

Dressed  Steers  2 

Choice   .*          26.00-29.00    '    22.50-24.00  3.50-5.00-  13.17 

Good                           25.00-26.00  21.00-22.00  4.00-4.00  16.15 

Medium                          23.00-25.00  19.00-20.50  4.00-4.50  17.18 

Common                      18.50-22.50  16.50-19.00  2.00-3.50  11-15 

1  ji v{*  Cows  • 

Choice                         13.25-16.00  11.25-13.50  2.00-2.50  15.15% 

Medium  to  Good  . . .  11.50-13.00  10.00-11.25  1.50-2.25  13.17 

Common  to  Medium.    8.50-11.50  9.00-10.00  .50-1.40  5.12 
Dressed  Cows 

Good                          22.00-23.0!)  19.00-20.00  3.00-3.00  '  14.13 

Medium  '                   20.00-21.00  17.50-18.50  2.50-2.50  12%-12 

Common                     18.00-20.00  16.00-17.00  2.00-3.00  11.15 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  of  prices  that  declines  in  mar- 
ket values  of  live  cattle  have  been  most  marked  on  the  good,  choice  and 
prime  grades,  whereas  declines  in  wholesale  beef  values  have  been  prac- 
tically horizontal. 


HGCr  AND  FEED  PRICES. 
What  will  egg  prices  be  for  the  rest 
of  the  year?  Will  they  gradually  drop 
along  with  prices  on  other  things?  The 
Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  Associa- 
tion keeps  in  close  touch  with  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  man- 
ager that  with  eggs  at  from  10  to  15 
cents  each  in  England  and  France 
they  can  strike  no  lower  level  here  un- 
til the  great  European  hole  is  filled. 
The  recent  wobble  in  prices  was  simp- 
ly due  to  a  shortage  in  shipping  facili- 
ties. Eggs  are  being  stored  in  im- 
mense quantities  along  the  Atlantic 
and  will  be  taken  across  to  hungry 
Europe  just  as  fast  as  ships  can  be 
provided.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  low  priced  eggs  for 
a  long  time,  and  many  dealers  are 
predicting  $1  eggs  for  next  winter. 
Feed  promises  to  be  plentiful,  and  at 


fair  prices.  Probably  barley  will  not 
go  much  below  $45  per  ton,  but  this 
looks  favorable  to  poultry  raisers  as 
compared  with  the  1-cent  prices  for  a 
year  ago.  Corn  probably  will  remain 
at  the  present  price  of  $60  per  ton  un- 
til something  more  definite  is  known 
about  the  coming  crop.  A  year  ago  it 
was  costing  5  cents  per  pound,  while 
eggs  were  6  cents  below  their  present 
level.  Summing  up  the  entire  situa- 
tion, feed  prices  promise  to  be  fair 
and  egg  prices  high,  so  the  coming 
season  looks  like  a  mighty  good  one 
for  poultrymen. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  beginning  July  1  all 
cattle  for  inter-state  shipment  must 
be  tuberculin  tested.  It  is  stated  that 
the  new  requirements  will  be  rigidly 
enforced. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report. 

By  i.  L.  Nagle. 

Sacramento,   June   17.  1919. 

The  market  om  peaches  showed  a 
sharp  decline  and  at  the  prevailing 
prices  difficulty  was  experienced  in  in- 
teresting- buyers,  owing  to  the  unusual- 
ly heavy  supplies  of  Georgia  stock  on 
the  market,  which  are  selling  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  on  account  of  condition, 
brought  about  by  continued  rains.  This 
applies  also  to  Oklahoma  stock,  which 
is  not  giving  satisfaction  on  account 
of  heavy  decay.  California  peaches 
moving  West  of  Chicago  are  meeting 
with  more  ready  demand. 

What  few  varieties  of  plums  have 
reached  the  Eastern  markets  have 
brought  extremely  high  prices.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  plum  market  will  re- 
main firm  throughout  the  season. 

The  market  Is  easier  on  cherries  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  due  to  the  weak 
offerings.  This  applies  also  to  quite  a 
few  cars  of  apricots,  which  have  been 
arriving  in  wasty  condition. 

There  is  considerable  activity  among 
the  canners  who  are  displaying  a  keen 
interest  in  Bartletts.  At  prices  being 
offered  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point  of  $85 
a  ton,  it  Is  expected  that  a  heavier 
tonnage  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  can- 
ners this  season,  than  last,  and  this 
will  naturally  affect  the  Eastern  ship- 
ments from  the  Sacramento  River  Dis- 
trict. Eastern  buyers  are  negotiating 
for  Bartletts  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  F. 
O.  B.  the  cars.  This  is  practically  equal 
to  the  price  offered  by  the  canners.  But, 
in  any  event,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  shipments  East  of  Bartletts,  we  feel 
safe  in  prophesying  that  the  market 
will  remain  firm  throughout  the  season, 
in  all  markets,  on  fruit  from  all  dis- 
tricts. 

NEW  YORK — Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
$2.02;  Royal  Anne  Lugs,  $2.85;  Oregon, 
$2.31;  Oregon  Lugs,  $4.00;  Lamberts. 
$2.55;  Tartarians,  $1.99;  Tartarian 
Lugs,  $3.81;  Bings,  $2.43;  Bings  Lugs, 
$4.60;  Royal  Queen,  $1.80:  Republican. 
$2.32;  Republican  Lugs,  $3.70;  Oxheart 
Cherries.  $2.75;  Centennial,  $2.12;  Non- 
pareil, $3.30;  Bigarreau.  $2.10;  New- 
castle Apricots.  $1.99;  Early  Rose,  $2.37; 
Seedling,  $3.20;  Seedling  Lugs,-  $3-75; 
Royal,  $2.60;  Mayflower  Peaches,  fl.U; 
Apex  Plums,  $4.00. 

CHICAGO — Tartarian  Cherries,  $1.50 
Bings,  $2.35;  Bings  Lugs,  $5.30:  Royal 
Anne  $1.43;  Oregons,  $2.27;  Republican, 
$1.97)  Royal  Queen,  $2.45;  Lambert 
Cherries,  $2.63;  Apex  Flums.  $4  15;  May- 
dower  Peaches.  $1.48;  Newcastle  Apri- 
cots, $1.93;  Royal,  $2.60:  Royal  Lugs, 
$2.40;  Seedling,  $2.60:  Seedling  Lugs. 

$2  55  1 

"BOSTON — Royal  Anne  Cherries.  $2.32: 
Royal  Anne  Lugs,  $2.09;  Bings,  $2.57; 
Tartarians,  $1.97;  Tartarians  Lugs, 
$2  87:  Oregons.  $2.59;  Bigarreau  Cher- 
vies.  $2.17;  Lamberts,  $2.87;  Republicans 
$2  52;  Republican  Lugs.  $3.37:  Royal 
Apricots,  $2.57;  Newcastle,  $2.30. 

FRUIT  SHIPMENTS. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributers  re- 
port daily  shipments  for  June  15  and 
16  as  follows:  /,  „„„„ 

1918  1919 

Cherries     •• 

Apricots   17%  42 

Peaches   y     %  JJ 

Plums    4  *  ^2 

Totals    27  86 

Total  shipments  to  date — 590  cars. 
Total  same  date  1918 — 261  cars. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REAL  TRACTOR 
BARGAINS 

Samson  R-12  *  «MM» 

Cleveland   „~ 

Samson  S-25    1000.00 

Bates  Steel  Mule    1200.00 

Samson  S-25  (new)   .•  tMO.00 

Samson  30-X  (new)    1626.50 

Best  90   3500.00 

All  in  good  condition.  Will  show  and  dem- 
onstrate. Terms.  L.  S.  Jennings,  Merritt 
2272,  1075  Glendora  Ave..  Oakland.  

CORN  HARVESTER — One  man.  one  horse, 
one  row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn- 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25.  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Salina. 
gang.  

REMAN  UFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  easing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304,  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF- REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
weU  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    Q.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 

street,  San  Francisco.  

~                PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents.  

BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent  hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — One  fruit-cutting  machine,  in 
first-class  order.    R.  R.  Beard.  Vacaville. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and 
Autowasher8  one  Saturday.  Profits,  $2.50 
each.  Square  deal.  Particulars  FREE.  RUS- 
LER  COMPANY.  JOHNSTOWN.  Ohio. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman:  experienced 
in  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising,  use  of  milk- 
ing machines,  gas  engines,  etc.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


AGRICULTURAL  EFFICIENCY  expert  de- 
sires to  manage  ranch  on  efficiency  basis.  Ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  farming.  P.  O. 
Box  750A,  Chico,  Calif. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  to  take 
charge  of  small  purebred  herd,  with  one 
helper.    Box  1580.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE.. In  Klamath  County.  Oregon. 
600  acres  good  level  land,  unimproved,  good 
for  alfalfa,  grain  or  stock.  Price.  $10.00  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  For  particulars,  address 
Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  414  Wilson  Ave..  Vallejo 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


$35,000 — Sixty-one  acres  located  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Mountain  View,  in  a  good  loca- 
tion. There  are  41  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  20 
acres  in  tomatoes,  with  a  small  family  or- 
chard. Improvements  consist  of  a  fine  mod- 
em residence  of  7  rooms,  barn  and  a  complete 
set  of  outbuildings.  There  is  a  first-class 
pumping  plant  on  the  property,  which  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  the 
year,  round.  The  place  is  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  and  divided  off  into  several  fields.  Can 
be  bought  on  terms. 


$500  per  acre.  40  acres  all  in  bearing  alfalfa 
located  in  the  rich  Mountain  View  district, 
and  divided  into  two  fields,  irrigation  from 
pumping  plant  and  artesian  well.  No  build- 
ings.   Terms  of  payment  can  be  arranged. 


DAIRY  AND  ALFALFA  LAND 

$205  per  acre,  for  113  acres  of  rich  vege- 
table, dairy  or  alfalfa  land:  located  near  Moun 
tain  View,  in  a  very  good  district;  improve- 
ments consist  of  a  5-room  ranch  house,  3 
barns,  pumping  plant  and  two  flowing  arte- 
sian wells.  The  property  is  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  and  divided  off  into  six  different  fields: 
a  remarkably  cheap  place;  one-third  cash  re- 
quired 

WILLIAM  P.  WRIGHT 
Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 

RANCH  FOR  SALE — Greatest  bargain  ever 
put 'on  the  market.  $12,500  buys  460  acres 
in  the  choice  spot  of  Modoc.  360  acres  in 
mountain  ranch  on  State  highway.  Mail 
daily.  100  acres  fenced,  most  all  in  Red  Top 
and  Timothy  hay.  Fine  garden  spot.  Family 
orchard,  five-roomed  house,  barn  and  garage 
Good  range,  lots  of  timber,  ready  market  for 
same  at  good  price.  Numerous  springs  and 
creeks,  never  known  to  go  dry  and  recorded 
water  right.  Five  miles  from  this  ranch  and 
on  same  State  highway  in  Surprise  Valley.  100 
acres  all  fenced:  meadow  allalfa  and  grain 
land.  Springs,  artesian  well  and  water  right 
1%  miles  from  good  grammar  and  high 
schools.  All  farming  tools,  team  of  horses 
Clear  title,  no .  mortgage.  Will  take  one-hall 
cash,  the  balance  at  7  per  cent  interest,  if 
desired.  Florence  A.  Hardwick,  Cedarville,  Mo- 
doc  Co..  Calif.  

$35,000 — 85  acres,  50  yards  from  school: 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump;  barn,  chick- 
en and  brooder  houses;  2  horses.  1  cow,  350 
chickens;  300  fruit  boxes.  200  trays;  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  includ- 
ing 4  wagons,  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider 
press,  etc.:  garage  and  work  shop.  Average 
income  $5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee 
$7,000  crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Wind- 
sor station  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healds- 
burg.  Sonoma  County.  30  acres  prunes  of 
which  18  acres  bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years; 
1  acre  peaches;  10  acres  apples;  2  acres 
pears;  14  acres  resistant  vines;  plenty  of 
berries,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  About  30 
acres  of  this  is  deep  rich  bottom  land  with 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  if  necessary. 
Mortgage,  $12,000  5%,  can  remain.  Umbsen. 
Kerner  &  Eisert,  20  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco.  

RARE  OPPORTUNITY — 119*4  acres  in  the 
fertile  Pajaro  Valley,  4%  miles  from  Watson- 
ville  on  first  slope  of  foot-hills,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  frostless  belt.  31  acres  in  16 
year  apple  trees.  10  acres  Royal  Apricots  in 
bearing.  18  acre  vineyard.  Seven-room  mod- 
ern house.  Four-room  house  for  foreman. 
Land  described  in  Government  Soil  Survey  as 
salsipuedes  loam.  Excellent  for  apricots.  Whole 
property  under  cultivation.  Barn  50x70  and 
other  good  outbuildings.  Implements.  Good 
spring  water,  tank  and  gravity  pressure, 
retiring  on  account  of  age.  Price,  $52,000. 
Edw.  A.  Hall,  Watsonville.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  of  fine  land,  contain- 
ing a  well-equipped  chicken  hatchery.  Good 
house  and  improvements.  7  acres  in  young 
prune  trees.  For  particulars,  inquire  of  Box 
093,  Hollister.  

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS- 
FLORIDA    SOUS    AND    CALIF.  SWEET 

ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries. 

1941  B.  Colo.  St..  Pasadena.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Capri  Figs  for  distribution  at 
proper  time.  Large  ones  containing  many 
wasps.     C    13   Christley,  Orland  Cal 


NEW  CROP  WHEAT 

Splivalo,  McLean 
&  Company 

825  Merchants'  Ex.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

Quick  returns      Top  prices 

Reference    Anglo   &  London 
Paris  National  Bank 
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teeth 


YOU'VE  stood  in  awe  before  a  buzz-saw 
and  Matched  it  literally  tear  its  way- 
through  a  piece  of  material.  Being 
driven  at  such  a  terrific  speed,  it  produces 
results  that  are  almost  startling.  But  if  you 
were  to  run  the  buzz  saw  at  a  much  slower 
speed,  and  take  some  of  the  keenness  off  of 
the  teeth,  then  you  would  have  an  action 
very  similar  to  that  of  road  bumps,  ruts  and 
rough  places  as  they  rack,  strain  and  wear 
our  your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One  Ton  Truck. 

The  thousands  of  sudden,  heavy  impacts, 
while  not  sufficient  to  cause  instant  break- 
age, yet  cause  great  and  unnecessary  wear 
on  all  parts,  particularly  the  power  unit 
and  the  tires. 

It  has  been  proved  by  nearly  a  million 
Ford  owners  that  by  properly  cushioning 
their  machines  against  road  shocks  and  vi- 
brations with  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers,  that 
you  save  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  ordinary 


saw! 


tire  and  repair  expense,  and  that  your  Ford 's 
depreciation  is  decreased  a  like  amount.  You 
also  obtain  considerable  increase  in  gasoline 
mileage,  due  to  the  smoother  running.  Has- 
slers  prevent  squeaks,  rattles  and  deteriora- 
tion, for  the  spiral,  conical  springs  of  chrome- 
vanadium  steel  compress  on  either  upward 
or  downward  movements. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  savings  you 
have  such  greatly  increased  comfort  that 
your  Ford  Car  or  Truck  rides  and  drives  as 
well  as  the  highest  priced  heavy  models.  It 
steers  easily,  holds  the  road,  travels  safely 
at  high  speed,  and  the  general  and  good  sat- 
isfaction you  derive  from  its  use  is  increased 
astonishingly  by  Hassler  Shock  AbsorberB. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  can  be  put  on  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  either  by  you  or  your 
garageman.  There  are  two  types,  one  for  all 
Ford  Passenger  Cars,  the  other  "Doable  or 
Twins"  for  the  rear  of  the  Ford  One  Ton 
Truck.  ■— ' 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Don't  ride  without  Hassler s  because  some  one  tries  to  discourage  you.  They 
are  a  quality  product — worth  their  price.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicinity 
will  put  them  on  for  10  days'  trial.  You  money  refunded  if  you  say  so. 
Write  for  name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,  1193  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
The  Hassler  Guarantee:  "Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back" 


rZ,  ABSQp 


Shock  Absorber 

PATENTED 

The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sidcsway 
and  allow  for  the  most  resUlent  downward  action.    The  springs 

compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements  do  not 

stretch  out  of  shape — do  not  allow  tip-throw.  Hasslers  last  as 
long  as  the  Ford  and  make  it  last. 


Will  Store  Sweet  Potatoes  Until  Spring. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


HE  LARGEST  SWEET  POTATO  STORAGE  PLANT  in  the  world 
is  to  be  built  at  Turlock  this  summer.   Early  in  June  the  deal 


was  closed  for  a  strip  of  land  716  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide 
along  the  railroad  in  that  city.  One  of  the  four  units  of  the 
plant  is  to  be  finished  by  September  10,  and  the  contract  calls 
for  completion  of  all  by  October  1.  About  5,000  tons  of  sweet  potatoes  will 
be  handled,  according  to  A.  Ashton  Reed  of  San  Francisco,  who  claims 
responsibility  for  the  deal.  Contracts  for  growing  and  delivery  of  3,500 
tons  had  already  been  signed  June  7,  growers  to  receive  $1.25  per  hundred- 
weight field  run.  A  partnership,  consisting  of  E.  L.  Jewett,  L.  E.  Bontz,  and 
C.  W.  Hunt  (of  Hunt,  Hatch  &  Co.,),  is  handling  the  proposition,  and  they 
expect  to  incorporate  soon  for  $200,000. 

The  system  of  curing  and  storage  is  a  new  one,  being  a  development 
by  J.  B.  Wells  of  Texas,  from  the  best  plans  resulting  from  experiments 
made  in  the  Southern  States  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cure  Ten  Days — Store  Indefinitely. 

Sweet  potatoes  may  be  stored  as  long  as  desirable,  but  after  a  certain 
period,  they  may  be  removed  and  kept  in  common  bins.    A  yam  which  had 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Spring  Markets. 

This  will  give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  production  of  one  of  our  finest 
vegetables.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  keep  sweet 
potatoes  in  marketable  condition  after  New  Year's.  If  they  seem  sound 
when  brought  out  of  ordinary  cellar  storage,  the  skins  are  soft  and  the 
sweets  break  down  in  a  very  few  days.  Mr.  Jewett  has  noted  a  50  per  cent 
loss  within  three  days  after  arrival  on  the  markets  after  January  1.  Such 
risk,  of  course,  prevents  many  merchants  or  growers  making  a  second 
attempt,  and  holds  production  down  to  what  can  ordinarily  be  used  before 
New  Year's-  Then  no  more  sweet  potatoes  are  available  until  the  new  crop 
comes  on.  With  the  new  system,  acreage  can  be  increased  to  raise  all  that 
the  whole  population  will  want  to  eat  the  year  around,  and  the  cured  sweet 
potatoes  can  be  sold  at  $3  and  $3.25  per  hundredweight.  This  plant  will 
cost  about  $75,000  besides  the  land,  and  will  require  about  20  men  about 
90  days  per  year  and  a  superintendent  the  year  around,  to  operate  it. 

Acreage  and  Yield  May  Multiply. 

Practically  all  of  California's  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  Turlock,  Livingston,  Atwater,  and  Merced.    A  few  hundred  acres  are 


Smnll  plnnt  for  oiirine  sweet  potatoes 
for  storage.  One  like  it,  but  of  100.- 
OOO  bushels  capacity,  is  to  be  built 
this  summer  at  Turlock.  .Note  the 
motor-driven  fan,  lattice-work  bins 
frith  dry-air  pipe  opening  into  the  base 
of  each,  and  ventilators  on  the  roof 
which  change  the  curing-room  air  ev- 
ery few  minutes. 

been  out  of  storage  sixteen  months  made  a  fine  pie  for  the  office  force  ofi 
Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Jewett  showed  the  writer  a  sweet  potato  on  April  28  whichl 
had  been  lying  around  the  office  since  it  was  taken  out  of  storage  in  Jan-[| 
uary.  It  was  still  entirely  sound  and  firm.  The  weight  shrinkage  due  to 
curing  is  not  over  four  to  six  per  cent,  and  even  on  infected  tubers  diseases 
do  not  progress  to  any  great  extent.  Common  potatoes,  if  sound,  could  be 
cured  the  same  way- 

The  system  is  to  store  sweet  potatoes  in  bins  6x6  feet  and  with  lat- 
ticed sides.  Dry  air  at  85  to  90  degrees  temperature  is  forced  by  a  motor 
and  fans  through  the  bins  from  pipes  in  the  floor  to  ventilators  in  the  roof. 
After  about  ten  days  of  this,  the  temperature  will  be  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 55  degrees.  This  treatment  toughens  the  skin  and  outer  layer  of 
each  sweet  potato,  so  it  will  endure  handling  after  being  taken  out.  Ship- 
ments will  be  made  from  January  until  the  crop  is  sold. 


grown  in  Orange  and  Lqp  Angeles  counties.  The  total  acreage  the  past 
three  years  has  been  about  6000  in  California,  and  774,000  to  922,000  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  increasing  each  year.  Around  Longview,  Texas,  where 
the  system  of  curing  described  above  has  been  put  into  operation,  the  crop 
of  sweet  potatoes  increased  from  less  than  30,000  bushels  in  1914,  to  200,- 
000  in  1918.  As  the  yield  in  California  has  been  160  to  170  bushels  per  acre, 
we  produced  over  a  million  bushels  the  past  season.  With  proper  curing 
and  storage,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  increase  as  they  did 
in  Texas,  which  would  give  us  on  output  of  nearly  7,000,000  bushels  four 
years  hence!  Even  then  we  would  be  producing  less  by  5,000,000  bushels 
than  Georgia  did  last  year,  and  less  than  half  as  much  as  Alabama  produced. 
The  total  for  the  United  States  was  86,334,000  bushels  in  1918,  so  whatever 
we  may  increase  would  not  seriously  influence  the  market  even  without 
storage. 
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EDITORIAL. 


known  the  conclusions  of  bis  best  knowledge  and 
judgment  that  every  other  American  may  test  them 
out  by  measurement  with  his  own.  For  half  a  year 
the  American  people  have  groped  in  the  dark;  led 
by  some,  tripped  up  by  others.  If  peace  brings 
light,  it  will  not  be  the  least  of  its  blessings.  Is 
the  league  of  nations  a  vagary  or  a  true  vision;  is 
it  curative  of  war  or  provocative  of  war;  is  it  a 
menace  to  our  government,  which  is  the  greatest 
popular  government,  and  the  longest  in  continuous 
existence,  in  the  world,  or  is  it  the  surety  of  its 
widest  world-service?  Do  we  constitute  this  league 
(for  it  will  not  exist  without  us)  in  response  to  a 
true  call  of  duty  to  all  mankind,  or  do  we  exchange 
our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  international istic  pot- 
tage? These  are  all  questions  which  Fourth  of 
July  oratory  will  strenuously  and  very  properly  at- 
tack this  year.  We  do  not  undertake  discussion  of 
other  than  agricultural  aspects  of  statesmanship, 
nor  are  we  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  prophecy  con- 
cerning their  outcome,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our 
patriotic  duty  to  advise  all  readers  to  consider  them 
seriously  in  all  phases  in  which  they  may  be  pre- 
sented by  those  Americans  in  whose  insight  and 
patriotism  each  one  may  have  confidence. 


NO  MERGER  FOR  AMERICANS. 

No  doubt  our  Fourth  of  July  orators  of  1919  will 
fall  into  two  categories:  those  who  proclaim  the 
league  as  the  greatest  gift  of  America  to  the  world, 
and  those  who  will  claim  that  this  gift  invoht  .- 
the  greatest  peril  and  menace  to  American  institu- 
tions and  industries.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the 
claims  of  the  two  lines  of  thought  and  utterance, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  full  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  that  either  of  them  by  itself  is  inade- 
quate, partial,  and  perhaps  partisan.  For  to  give 
away  Americanism  would  be  national  suicide,  but 
to  give  Americanism  to  the  world  while  we  dub- 
guard  and  protect  the  progress  of  Americanism  ai 
home  must  really  be  the  discharge  of  our  highest 
duty  to  humanity.  Our  national  level  ts  above  the 
world-level  In  average  motive,  purpose  and  achieve- 
ment, and  the  assertion  of  the  fact  is^  not  jingoisb 
because  we  credit  other  nations  with  having  given 
in  times  past  and  passing  the  best  people  they  had 
in  breadth  of  view,  courage,  confidence,  aspiration 
and  altruism,  and  thus  the  world  gave  us  the  seed 
from  which  greatness  has  grown  under  our  favor- 
ing spiritual  attitudes  and  with  our  material  en- 
dowments. As  the  American  people  has  been  bred, 
fed  and  trained,  there  could  be  only  greatness  at- 
tained— therefore  the  American  people  is  thankful 
to  the  world;  liberal  and  sympathetic  in  interna- 
tional attitude  and  desire;  but  resolutely  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  to  any  sentimentality  whicb 
attempts  to  teach  that  the  way  to  lift  the  world  is 
to  merge  ourselves  into  the  world  and  sink  to  the 
world  level.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our 
recognition  of  all  the  world  has  given  us,  to  main- 
tain what  the  American  people  is  and  stands  for. 
because  for  future  generations,  as  in  generations 
past,  those  forces  of  faith,  tolerance,  freedom  and 
humanitarianism  must  continuously  develop  on  this 
continent  on  a  higher  plane'  and  to  a  greater  po- 
tency than  in  older  countries,  where  such  inherent 
nobilities  of  manhood  must,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
continue  to  be  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  class  domination  and  anarchy.  And 
the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  qualities  for  which 
America  is  conceded  to  be  distinctively  greatest 
among  the  nations  depends  upon  promotion  of 
sound  finance  and  industrial  conditions  generally 
which  shall  be  fair  to  the  producing  classes  with 
resultant  national  prosperity — and  of  course  the 
Fourth  of  July  orators  will  tell  us  how  to  do  it. 
Whatever  they  may  say,  however,  we  shall  remain 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  any  hope  of  sweetening 
the  waters  of  the  world  by  throwing  our  own  tri- 
umphant Americanism  into  an  international  pool  in 
which  others  and  not  we  ourselves  shall  control  out- 
industrial  relations  and  internal  affairs  will  be  as 
visionary  and  disappointing  as  was  the  marrying 
of  a  sot  for  his  reformation  while  all  the  street- 
corners  were  resplendent  with  saloon  illumination. 
Both  national  leaguery  and  reformatory  marriage 
seem  to  us  to  need  strong  prohibition  amendments. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 

It  does  not  appear  from  such  transcripts  as  we 
have  seen  that  agriculture  has  any  specific  recog- 
nition in  the  ninety  thousand  words  which  are  used 
in  the  league  covenant  and  peace  treaty.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  though  agriculture  presented 
claims  as  discordant  and  diverse  as  the  peace  con- 
ference could  desire  to  make  discussion  interesting, 
none  of  the  claims  had  political  influence  enough 
to  cause  anyone  to  suggest  that  it  be  considered. 
For  although  the  peace  conference  was  expected  to 
be  the  forum  for  open-air  discussion  of  all  matters 
of  world  moment,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
tightly  closed  cabinet  of  world-legislation  which 
has  ever  been  sealed  up.  Perhaps  this  was  un- 
avoidable. It  is  significant,  however,  that  feder- 
ated labor  had  pull  enough  to  enter,  and  secured  a 
special  chapter  in  the  proceedings.  And  we  are 
not  objecting  to  that  It  is,  however,  another  warn- 
ing that  no  one  will  pay  attention  to  farming,  ex- 
cept to  prescribe  for  it  without  reference  to  its  own 
interests  and  desires,  unless  it  speaks  for  itself  in 
ways  which  do  not  lead  to  the  rest-cure.  As  things 
are,  it  seems  to  us  that  agriculture  must  get  what 
it  can  from  the  efforts  of  those  with  whose  interests 
its  own  may  at  some  points  coincide.  The  future 
of  American  agriculture  will  depend  largely  upou 
the  maintenance  of  the  governmental  policies  under 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 

IT  IS  grand  to  know  that  the  daylight  of  the  143rd 
"  anniversary  of  our  national  independence  will 
break  upon  a  world  at  peace.  Four  anniversaries 
dawned  beneath  the  clouds  of  war  made  and  main- 
tained to  sweep  from  the  earth  the  liberty  born  of 
our  forefathers  and  by  them  proclaimed  the  light  of 
the  world.  Four  birthdays  of  that  light  were 
dimmed  and  national  joy  restrained  by  deep  convic- 
tion of  national  danger.   As  we  recall  those  days — 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers. 
And,  heavily  in  clouds,  brings  on  the  day; 
The  great,  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Woodrow  and  of  us! 

[We  have  slightly  amended  the  last  line  of  Mr. 
Addison.  Poets  are  conspicuously  better  in  depict- 
ing situations  than  in  fitting  personalities  durably 
into  them. — Ed.] 

And  so  on  Friday  next  the  American  eagle  will 
fly  low  and  thrill  every  patriotic  heart  with  his  tri- 
umphant cry  of  Victory  and  Peace — an  allied  peace 
made  in  Germany,  because  the  allied  armies  were 
so  near  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  made  to 
set  the  Germany  people  free.  The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor will  be  hard,  but  there  is  hope — hope  "to 
turn  from  darkness  to  light,"  as  the  now  recognized 
ruling  and  representative  power  in  Germany  has 
resolved  to  do. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  TOPICS. 

It  is  fitting  that  commemorations  of  the  Ameri- 
can birthday  should  be  eloquent  of  delivery  from 
autocratic  menace  and  the  new  demonstration  of 
the  perpetuity  of  our  principles  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity at  home  and  fair  play  among  the  nations. 
Those  who  drew  the  sword  have  fallen  by  the 
sword,  and  their  followers  have  repudiated  their 
authority  and  invoked  their  punishment.  This 
much  and  the  bond  to  make  good,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  outrages  which  unrighteous  war  visited  upon 
peaceful  people,  could  have  been  secured  six 
months  ago  as  well  or  perhaps  even  better  than 
now.  Have  we  gained  aught  by  the  half-year  of 
labor  by  the  peace  conference?  That  remains  to 
be  determined  by  the  process  ordained  for  repre- 
sentative government — by  open  discussion  and  for- 
mation of  popular  judgment,  which  will  doubtless 
influence  those  constituted  to  ratify  and  approve, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  the  policy  formulated  bpr 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  It  was 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  executive  outfit  to 
develop  its  policy;  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  popular  outfit  to  approve,  modify 
or  reject  it.  To  approve  it  because  it  is  a  consti- 
tuted policy  is  unwise  and  uncalled  for — the  time 
for  "war  measures"  is  fortunately  passed.  To  ap- 
prove or  reject  it  because  of  some  relation  of  the 
policy  to  partisan  politics  is  unwise  and  unworthy. 
All  the  people  must  live  for  generations  by  the  de- 
cision soon  to  be  reached  at  Washington;  it  is  not 
a  proper  thing  to  hold  or  to  get  offices  with.  There- 
fore, every  American  should  look,  listen,  learn  and 
think  for  himself  to  the  fullness  of  his  individual 
capacity  for  knowing  and  thinking,  and  to  make 


WILL  THERE  BE  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS? 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will  be;  in 
fact,  a  league  of  nations  came  into  existence  when 
the  Germans  signed  the  peace  treaty.  The  allies 
must  of  course  sign  also  what  they  made  by  six 
months  at  hard  labor  at'  Versailles.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world's  nations  will  sign  just  as 
surely  as  a  physician  signs  his  own  prescription. 
But  will  the  popular  assemblies  in  these  nations 
approve  what  their  representatives  have  prescribed? 
They  surely  will — perhaps  with  reservations  and 
modifications  which  will  not  destroy  the  league,  but 
will  merely  add  to  the  literary  treasures  of  a  going 
and  growing  concern  and  constitute  a  part  of  its 
prenatal  development.  This  newest  child  of  welt- 
politik  will  therefore  be  duly  born  with  its  hair  cut 
and  its  tonsils  removed.  We  have  often  thought 
of  late  of  the  views  which  historians  might  hold  a 
few  generations  hence  of  the  way  the  league  of  na- 
tions was  brought  into  the  world.  The  first  signa- 
ture will  be  that  of  the  German  people,  which  had 
to  the  league  no  creative  relation  and  in  which  it 
had  no  membership,  and  to  whose  terms  of  surren- 
der and  reparation  the  league  had  no  visible  con- 
nection. The  signature  of  the  German  people  to  the 
league  covenant  will  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
chiefly  decorative — but  in  order  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  the  peace-treaty  the  signatures  of  the 
allied  nations  must  also  be  affixed,  and  as  they 
become  by  the  act  of  signing  members  of  the 
league,  their  signatures  become,  as  between  them- 
selves and  in  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
binding- — and  the  league  exists.  We  imagine  that 
in  the  future  this  birth  of  the  league  will  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  adroit  pieces  of  interna- 
tional statesmanship  the  world  has  ever  realized. 
The  victorious  allies  set  out  to  make  peace  with 
the  vanquished,  and  find  they  have  entered  into  a 
binding  relation  to  each  other  and  to  all  neutrals 
as  well.  The  ardent  youth  goes  forth  with  his  hair 
slicked  and  his  boots  polished,  to  marry  the  maiden 
who  surrenders  her  future  to  his  direction,  and 
finds  out  later  that  he  has  surrendered  himself  to 
the  direction  of  his  mother-in-law,  becomes  morally 
liable  for  the  old  debts  of  his  father-in-law;  also 
provider  and  guardian  of  his  wife's  charming  sis- 
ters ;  The  league  has  often  been  referred  to-by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  as  a  "family  of  nations,"  and  he  prob- 
ably knows  very  well  what  those  words  imply.  His 
vision  of  America's  world  duty  justifies  his  con- 
ception and  his  metaphor  as  well.  We  have  an 
idea  that  the  future  historian  then  will  credit  the 
creation  of  the  league  to  the  insistence  of  President 
Wilson;  and  what  some  of  us  are  now  disposed  to 
consider  vain,  opinionated  and  visionary  in  his  atti- 
tudes and  actions,  may  be  counted  in  the  far  future 
as  manifestations  of  foresight  and  indispensability. 
For  it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  only  way  to 
make  the  world  come  through  with  a  league  of  na- 
tions was  to  put  it  over  as  a  rider  upon  the  peace 
which  the  world  must  make  or  perish.  Thus  the 
league,  to  utterly  destroy  the  evils  of  diplomacy, 
may  perhaps  become  to  future  generations  the  high- 
est exemplar  of  the  diplomatic  art. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING? 

We  have  a  number  of  men  who  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  oar  circulation  department,  looking  after  our 
renewals  and  securing  new  subscribers.  They  enjoy 
the  work  and  are  making  good  money. 

We  can  use  a  few  more  men,  and  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  work  and  feel  that  you  can 
earn  more  money,  perhaps  wediave  just  what  you  are 
looking  for.  Anyway;  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  inves- 
tigate. 

So  if  you  have  an  automobile  and  are  free  to  travel; 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  believe  that 
you  can  successfully  present  our  paper  to  the  people, 
write  us  about  yourself  and  we  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 


prosperity.  If  American  labor  can  free  itself  from 
competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  expect  agriculture  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  food  production  while  paying  the 
wages  which  the  American  laborer  secures  by  ex- 
cluding immigration,  it  must  soon  appear  that 
some  one's  arithmetic  is  pretty  bad.  And  if  pub- 
licists figure  that  the  American  farmer  can  produce 
stuff  for  the  export  trade  which  can  sell  abroad  in 
competition  with  products  produced  at  half  the 
American  labor  cost  or  less,  they  also  need  an  add- 
ing-machine.  But  such  things,  and  others  like  them 
affecting  farming,  can  be  adjusted  if  we  do  not 
adopt  a  league  which  destroys  our  management  of 
our  own  affairs.  It  is  up  to  the  American  people 
to,  see  to  it  that  Americans  do  not  lose  the  right  and 
power  of  self-determination! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Growth  Season  of  Blackeyes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  black  eye  beans,  planted  as 
late  as  July  1st,  mature  before  November  1st  in 
this  part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley?  Are  they  good 
hog  and  chicken  feed? — H.  E.  W.,  Los  Molinos. 
,  Yes;  if  the  frost  does  not  get  them  before  that 
date.  All  beans  are  a  nutritious  food  for  hogs  and 
fowls,  but  they  must  be  fed  reasonably  with  other 
feeds  and  not  as  a  sole  ration. 

Peaches  98  per  cent  Efficient. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  200  Philip  cling  peach 
trees  and  four  out  of  these  200  throw  off  their 
fruit-  The  peaches  crack  and  get  gummy  and  fall 
off.  The  trees  have  sandy  loam  and  look  sound 
and  healthy.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? — F.  S., 
Valley  Home. 

If  you  mean  that  the  trees  which  lose  their  fruit 
in  the  way  you  prescribe  look  "sound  and  healthy" 
as  the  other  trees,  we  are  stumped  in  diagnosis  and 
will  have  to  cause  it  "heart-failure."  If,  however, 
the  leaves  are  small  on  these  trees  and  there  is 
die-back  and  gumming  of  the  twigs  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  there  may  be  soil  or  water-trouble  at  the 
root,  or  San  Jose  scale  on  the  bark.  Either  of 
these  kinds  of  trouble  might  affect  single  trees  and 
not  others,  for  a  time  at  least,  but  the  whole  tree 
is  apt  to  look  sick.  If  you  have  some  pest  work- 
ing only  to  dislodge  the  fruit  some  signs  of  it 
ought  to  be  seen  on  the  fruit  Ask  your  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  Mr.  Rutherford,  at  Mo- 
desto, to  make  an  examination  of  the  trees  for  you. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Slugs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  leaves  from  3-year-old  pear 
trees  which  had  the  best  of  care,  and  early  this  sea- 
son I  sprayed  the  trees  with  lime  sulphur  and  salt, 
and  they  were  looking  fine  until  the  leaves  became 
just  covered  with  small  green  snails,  which  stay 
with  the  leaves  until  the  sap  is  gone.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  bare  now,  as  the  wind  blew  off  all  the  dead 
leaves.  I  put  a  lot  of  dry  sulphur  all  over  the 
trees,  but  the  pests  are  still  here.  What  is  it  and 
what  shall  I  do? — Subscriber,  Union. 

You  have  a  slimy  larva  of  a  four-winged  shiny 
black  fly  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
It  has  no  relationship  to  a  snail,  though  from  its 
resemblance  thereto  it  is  commonly  called  a  slug. 
It  infests  both  cherry  and  pear.  Fighting  it  should 
begin  early  in  the  season  as  soon  as  the  first  are 
seen.  It  can  be  poisoned  by  spraying  with  lead 
arsenate,  2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water,  or  by  dust- 
ing with  lime  or  sulphur  or  with  fine  road  dust — 
covering  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  well,  for 
it  is  there  the  insect  works.  Any  fine  dry  dust 
covering  the  insect  sticks  to  it  and  causes  it  to 
wriggle  and  roll  off.  Perhaps  your  sulphur  was 
not  finely  ground  enough  to  stick  well.  Adobe 
road  dust  is  very  effective  and  cheap  if  you  are  in 
a  region  where  it  is  plentiful. 

Wild  Plums  with  Pockets. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  specimens  of 
blighted  wild  plums,  These  wild  plum  trees  grow 
to  a  height  usually  of  four  to  five  feet.  They  bloom 
freely  in  May.  The  young  fruit  forms  and  when 
they  are  about  the  size  of  peas  they  become  blighted 
and  pods  or  large  sacks  form.  These  wild  plums 
are  delicious,  and  much  esteemed  here  in  Scott 
Valley.  We  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
prevention  for  this  blight,  and  if  so,  will  you  kindly 
inform  us? — J.  A.  D.,  Etna  Mills. 

The  disease  which  you  find  is  caused  by  a  fun- 
gus (Exoascus  pruni),  a  sister  species  of  the  satne 


genus  with  the  fungus  (Exoascus  deformans) ,  which 
causes  the  curl-leaf  of  the  peach.  The  common 
name  of  the  trouble  you  find  is  "plum  pockets"  be- 
cause the  fungus  transforms  the  fruit  into  an  en- 
larged and  deformed  hollow  sack.  It  has  been 
noted  on  the  wild  plums  of  the  Sierra  region  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  sometimes  causes  considerable 
injury  to  cultivated  plums  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  but  cannot,  fortunately,  be  called  prevalent. 
Nothing  can  be  prescribed  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment for  the  areas  of  wild  plums  because  no  one 
will  undertake  to  spray  the  whole  landscape,  but 
in  orchards  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  same  treat- 
ment which  is  employed  for  the  curl-leaf. 

Cause  of  Branch-Failure. 

To  the  Editor:  What  make  some  limbs  on  trees 
die  back  to  the  main  body  after  they  have  leafed 
out? — A.  F.,  Healdsburg. 

Unless  the  death  of  a  branch  is  accounted  for 
by  parasitic  invasion— either  by  fungus,  bacterium 
or  insect — it  is  due  to  sap-failure-  This  assignment 
of  course  is  just  exactly  as  satisfactory  as  the  ver- 
dict that  if  a  man  has  not  been  shot  or  hung,  the 
cause  of  his  death  is  heart-failure.  Human  doctors 
put  up  a  great  bluff  when  you  ask  why  the  heart 
failed,  and  why  should  not  a  tree-doctor  have  the 
same  right  of  defense  against  the  question,  why  did 
the  sap  fail?  However,  it  is  probably  that  when  a 
branch  fails  without  visible  cause,  either  the  roots 
have  been  hurt  so  that  they  cannot  push  up  sap 
enough  for  the  whole  top,  and  the  result  is  "die- 
back,"  or  the  connection  of  the  dying  branch  has 
been  broken  by  some  cellular  fight  inside  which 
diverts  the  sap  from  this  branch  to  some  other 
upward  channels.  In  either  case,  and  from  what- 
ever cause,  a  dying  branch  should  cut  back  to  some 
lower  point  where  active  growth  is  manifested,  or, 
lacking  such  manifestation,  should  be  cut  back  to 
its  starting  point  from  the  trunk  and  the  wound 
painted  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  cut  dries. 

Ways  Out  of  the  Mud. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some1  ground  that  abso- 
lutely will  not  take  water.  It  will  hold  water  for 
as  long  as  a  week,  and  as  some  of  it  has  alfalfa  on 
it  I  am  afraid  when  I  wet  it  again  in  hot  weather 
that  it  will  drown  it  out.  The  ground  has  a  brown- 
ish clay  underneath  and  it  runs  down  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  so  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  had 
some  of  it  in  corn  last  year,  but  as  soon  as  it  gets 
wet  it  stays  wet,  and  then  when  it  dries  it  cracks 
and  bakes  considerably.  Kindly  let  me  know  the 
best  way  out  of  it. — H.  T.  R_,  Tulare. 

Unless  you  are  willing  to  do  a  lot  of  work  and 
spend  some  money  on  such  an  obstinate  piece  of 
land,  the  best  way  out  of  it  is  the  lane  which  leads 
to  the  State  highway.  But  perhaps  the  case  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  might  be-  As  you  speak  of  alfalfa  and 
corn  growing  on  it,  it  is  probably  not  alkaline,  and 
that  is  very  important.  First  of  all,  the  land  needs 
dynamiting.  Get  the  publications  offered  by  the 
powder-makers  who  advertise  in  the  Rural  Press, 
and  read  carefully  all  the  advice  they  give  about 
materials  and  methods.  Next,  send  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  for  their  publications 
about  the  use  of  lime  on  heavy  soils,  and  write  to 
our  advertisers  of  agricultural  lime  for  their  an- 
nouncements about  the  use  of  it.  After  you  get 
posted  about  shooting  and  liming  land,  study  about 
under-draining  with  tile,  and  decide  as  to  what  lies 
within  your  power  do  to.  Now  take  immediate 
notice  of  these  things:  (1)  all  the  green  stuff, 
weeds,  cover-crops  and  plant-refuse  you  can  plow 
into  the  land  will  act  immediately  in  mellowing 
the  surface  soil;  (2)  all  the  dry  vegetable  stuff, 
straw,  hay,  grape  pomace,  sawdust,  etc.,  will  act 
in  the  same  way,  if  you  put  on  water  enough  to 
keep  it  decaying  in  moist  soil;  (3)  all  the  animal 
manure  you  can  get  will  not  only  do  the  same 
thing,  but  will  also  help  you  to  grow  more  stuff  to 
plow  into  the  soil,  to  feed  to  stock  or  to  sell  for 
cash.  Resolve  to  do  all  these  things  as  you  are 
able. 

.  For  the  growth  on  the  land  before  and  while 
you  are  improving  it,  remember  these  things:  (1) 
catch  the  land  with  plow  and  cultivator  just  when 
it  is  in  condition  to  work  most  easily.  If  you  try  to 
work  it  too  dry  you  will  kill  your  team;  if  you 
try  to  work  it  too  wet  you  will  kill  the  land.  You 
must  catch  it  betwixt  and  between,  when  it  is  just 
right  and  then  work  fast,  and  stop  when  it  begins 
to  get  wrong.  You  can  beat  the  land,  but  if  you 
give  it  any  chance  it  will  beat  you. 


As  for  irrigation,  your  slogan  must  be,  little  and 
often.  If  you  really  have  a  stand  of  alfalfa,  do 
not  treat  it  the  way  which  is  right  for  a  loamy  soil. 
Give  it  two  small  irrigations  between  cuttings  and 
none  at  all  after  cutting  until  the  growth  gets  high 
enough  to  shade  the  water  from  the  sun  and  put 
the  water  on  late  in  the  afternoon  and  not  early 
in  the  morning.  Get  acquainted  with  your  neigh- 
bors who  are  working  similar  soil,  and  turn  your 
swearing  to  some  social  account.  Your  comfort 
must  be  that  in  all  probability  if  the  land  is  not 
alkaline,  it  will  stand  by  you  and  repay  all  the  wise 
work  and  outlay  you  can  make  in  its  improvement. 
If  you  do  it  right  and  long  enough,  you  will  have 
a  farm  which  all  the  mud-farmers  in  the  district 
veill  envy. 

Jerusalem;  Crickets! 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  dead  bug  in  a  bag- 
Most  of  them  are  bigger  and  fatter  than  the  one  I 
send.  I  find  from  one  to  three  or  four  in  a  hole 
and  thousands  of  them  in  a  little  piece  of  three 
acres  of  beans  and  other  truck — mainly  eating  the 
leaves  of  beans  and  continually  checking  their 
growth,  as  they  bloom  without  branches  and  few 
leaves.  These  bugs  work  under  ground  like  go- 
phers, 12  to  18  inches  deep  in  burrows  nearly  an 
inch  large  and  one  to  two  yards  long  in  sandy 
soil.  Thousands  of  them  make  the  subsoil  dry  liko 
a  sieve  though  I  had  fine  surface  cultivation.  The 
cultivator  does  not  reach  down  to  them,  so  they 
come  right  up  again.  What  are  they,  and  how  can 
they  be  fought?  I  thought  rats  were  eating  my 
plants  and  only  lately  found  out  what  it  was,  as 
they  seldom  show  themselves  feeding  at'  night.  I 
have  fought  gophers,  rats,  squirrels,  rabbits,  but 
this  pest  beats  me. — W.  P.  W.,  Marina. 

No  wonder  you  are  startled  for  you  have  struck 
the  largest  and  most  formidable  looking  of  all  the 
insect  pests  which  the  California  gardener  is  ever 
up  against.  It  is  the  Jerusalem  cricket  or  sand 
cricket,  sometimes  called  the  "California  potato 
bug,"  because  it  attacks  spuds  underground,  mak- 
ing large  holes  in  them,  and,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, tunneling  clean  through  the  tuber,  some- 
times. Ordinarily,  in  common  gardening  om 
throws  out  a  few  with  a  spade  and  is  startled  as 
they  seem  to  square  off  for  a  fight.  How  a  chap 
would  feel  with  thousands  of  them  your  letter 
clearly  indicates.  You  are  right  about ;  their 
habits;  they  keep  out  of  sight  in  the  daytime,  it 
they  can,  and  feed  at  night — when  they  want  things 
above  ground.  They  are  sometimes  nearly  two. 
inches  long — brownish,  hard-shelled  and  striped- 
bodied  above  and  yellowish  when  turned  over. 
Their  legs  are  long  and  fitted  for  digging  and  their 
jaws  formidable.  If  you  wish  to  hear  some  hard 
swearing,  give  one  to  a  hen  with  a  brood  ol 
chickens.  She  will  hit  hard  and  cuss  hard  all  the 
time  and  the  chicks  will  gather  up  the  pieces.  The 
best  way  to  route  them  out  is  to  plow  deeply  and 
let  a  good  large  flock  of  poultry  loose  to  follow 
the  furrow.  We  do  not  know  of  other  ways  to  gel 
at  them  which  are  practicable.  They  rapidly  de- 
crease with  deep  cultivation  and  soon  become  neg- 
ligible. It  is  possible  they  would  take  to  poisoned 
bran  mash  as  used  for  grasshoppers  and  cat- 
worms.  They  belong  to  the  grasshopper  and 
cricket  order  of  insects  and  their  proper  name  is 
Stenopelmatus  irregularis. 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfaU  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  June  24,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


roflv  oeasuum  j^uruitu  ,  — . 

Stations —             Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  39.80  45.98  66  48 

Red  Bluff   00  26.19  24.99  100  54 

Sacramento   00  17.20  20.09  96  52 

San  Francisco  00  25.64  22.27  74  50 

San  Jose  00  18.87  16.79  88  44 

Fresno   00  6.90  9.68  102  58 

San  Luis  Obispo  ....  .00  18.09  20.51  82  4K 

Los  Angeles   00  8.58  15.64  92  58 

San  Diego   00  8.74  10.01  82  60 

Winnemucca   .  .  .■  00  7.83  8.34  94  5© 

Reno  .00  9.67  10.42  93  4  s 

Toropah   .00  6.94  10.09  86  60 
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Dusting  for  Aphis  and  Codling  Moth 


(Written   for   Pacific  Rural 

The  walnut  aphis  has  always  been 
with  us  more  or  less — that  tiny  yellow 
bug  that  lives  on  the  .under  sides  of 
the  leaves  and  saps  fhe  juices,  de- 
stroying the  function  of  the  leaves 
and  therefore  the  vigor  of  the 
tree.  The  codling  moth  on  wal- 
nuts is  another  matter.  For  though  it 
has  been  known  to  work  on  walnuts 
here  and  there  in  Orange  county  at 
least  ten  years  ago,  it  was  not  until  re- 
cently that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  menace  to  the  walnut  industry. 
In  Orange  county  and  one  district  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  losses  were  re- 
ported of  from  25  per  cent  to  70  per 
cent  of  crops  in  some  orchards.  The 
little  worm  burrows  intothe  heart  of 
the  nut  and  ruins  it  for  marketing  pur- 
poses. 

The  Walnnt  Codling  Moth. 

It  was  not  until  this  last  fall  that  its 
identity  was  definitely  established  as 
being  the  real  apple  codling-moth 
(Laspeyresia  Pomonella)  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Quaintance  of  the  U.  S-  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  Its  life  habits  under  its 
new  environment  appear  to  have 
changed  and  are  being  closely  studied 
with  a  view  to  fighting  it  at  the  right 
time — the  only  time.  And  that  is  be- 
fore it  bores  into  the  nut. 

Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Plant 
Pathologist  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  "borrowed"  by  the 


rrpfui    by    John  J.  Fox.) 

Black  Leaf  40:  This  is  mixed  under 
a  special  process  in  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association's  ware- 
houses. The  Association  is  purchas- 
ing, making  and  distributing  all 
materials  and  charges  growers  eight 
cents  a  pound  for  the  above  com- 
bined mixture.  It  takes  about  three 
pounds  of  the  dust  for  a  large  walnut 
tree.  The  two  men  start  to  work  at 
about  5  p-  m.  and  work  till  11  p.  m., 
when  the  wind  starts  up.  They  both 
wear  masks.  This  constitutes  a  good 
day's  work  and  about  25  acres  are 
dusted  in  that  time.  This  brings  the 
cost  of  dusting  at  from  $8  to  $9  an 
acre,  inclusive  of  team  and  men's  time, 
gas  and  oil  for  little  gas  engine. 
Cheaper  Than  Spraying. 
This  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper 
than  spraying.  The  same  amount  of 
amount  of  arsenate  is  used  as  would 
be  used  in  liquid  spraying  per  tree, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  better  distrib- 
uted per  leaf.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage is  the  saving  in  time  as  well  as 
money.  Professor  Smith  said  that  it 
was  not  by  any  means  expected  to 
supplant  liquid  spraying  but  to 
supplement  it.  Also,  so  far  as  the 
codling  moth  is  concerned,  it  has  not 
yet  been  proven.  In  only  one  orchard 
there  had  been  a  little  burning  of 
foliage  where  rain  had  immediately 
followed  the  dusting — acid  lead  ar- 


The  dust-sprayer  entirely  envelope*  the  tree  with  a  pest-destroylng  cloud. 


California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  actual  field  experi- 
ments in  co-operation  with  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners.  Pro- 
fessor H.  J.  Quayle,  Entomologist  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  been 
assigned  to  study  the  bionomics  of  the 
codling  moth  in  the  walnut  orchards 
at  Santa  Ana.  It  is  believed  that  the 
first  brood  lays  its  eggs  about  the  first 
of  June,  and  the  second  about  the 
first  week  in  August.  They  string 
along  and  no  general  exodus  takes 
place,  but  these  seem  to  be  about  the 
dates,  subject  to  modifications  and 
conditions  observed.  The  second 
brood  is  much  more  abundant  than 
the  first,  Professor  Smith  said,  and 
though  a  very  thorough  spraying  of 
the  first  brood  might  possibly  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  the  later  spray, 
growers  seem  to  be  quite  willing  to 
make  the  two  dusting  sprays. 
The  New  Duut  Method. 
There  are  36  Niagara  dust  sprayers 
in  use  in  Santa  Barbara  county  alone, 
though  all  the  walnut  growing  sec- 
tions are  using  them  and  other  makes 
of  power  dusters.  A  gasoline  engine 
runs  a  small  centrifugal  air-blower, 
which  delivers  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
completely  envelopes  the  tree  so  that 
every  leaf  is  covered.  The  jet  is  di- 
rected from  beneath  and  the  team  or 
tractor  keeps  steadily  moving,  both 
sides  of  the  row  being  "shot."  Two 
men  only  are  required — one  to  drive 
the  team  or  tractor  and  the  other  to 
direct  the  nozzle.  In  fact,  some  men 
are  doing  the  work  alone,  having  the 
blower  mounted  on  the  tractor  and 
stopping  under  each  tree  to  blow  the 
dust. 

Codling  Moth  and  Aphis  Formula. 

The  following  formula  is  for  the 
compound  used  by  Professor  Smith 
and  which  he  hopes  will  prove  effica- 
cious: 15  per  cent  powdered  lead  ar- 
senate; 65  per  cent  Kaolin;  18  per 
cent  hydrated  lime  and  2  per  cent 


senate  being  used-  The  acid  lead,  Mr. 
Smith  said,  was  all  right,  whether 
foggy,  dull  or  bright.but  the  rain  had 
produced  some  burning.  In  any  case 
he  recommends  basic  lead  aresnate. 
Formula  for  Aphis  Only. 

The  dust  formula  used  for  aphis 
only  consists  of  74  per  cent  Kaolin; 
24  per  cent  hydrated  lime,  and  2  per 
cent  of  Sulphate  of  Nicotine.  We  went 
into  a  number  of  orchards  where  this 
was  being  dusted  on  and  failed  to  find 
a  single  living  aphis  where  the  ma- 
chines had  passed.  Numbers  could  be 
seen  dead  where  they  had  dropped 
onto  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  be- 
neath them.  Those  still  adhering  to 
the  under  surface  of  leaves  were  up- 
ended and  dead.  Only  one  side  of  the 
row  is  done — working  from  the  wind- 
ward— for  aphis.  The  hose  is  25  feet 
long  and  has  a  three-foot  spout.  The 
enveloping  cloud  seems  to  deposit  suf- 
ficient on  the  lee  side  to  do  the  busi- 
ness. From  2  to  3  pounds  of  dust  to  a 
tree  is  enough.  The  Professor  said 
that  crop  loss  from  the  ravages  of 
aphis  alone  is  estimated  to  average 
125  pounds  of  nuts  to  the  acre  apart 
from  its  injury  to  the  tree. 

Experimental  plots  on  the  Main 
orchard,  extending  over  three  years, 
have  given  a  definite  basis  for  this 
estimate. 

Mixing  the  Material. 

Two  hundred  tons  of  Kaolin  (or 
powdered  clay)  has  been  bought  so 
far  and  five  tons  of  Black  leaf  40 
— in  one  shipment.  The  latter  comes 
in  ten  pound  cans  and  costs  (retail) 
$10.75  a  can.  At  the  mixing  station 
in  the  warehouse  at  Goleta  they  are 
turning  the  dust  out  wholesale.  The 
Kaolin  and  lime  are  put  through  a 
power  flour-mixer  in  regularly 
weighed  batches.  The  mixers'  sieves 
are  60  mesh  above  and  100  mesh  below 
to  insure  fineness  of  dust  and  the  black 
leaf  40  is  prayed  onto  the  sifted  mix- 
ture  under  centrifugal  pump  pressure 


r JRUIT  GROWER*^ 

Tor  treo  planting 
gfenu/ne  is 
most  satisfactoiy* 

The  Giant'  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  100  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  willmnjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  ot  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 

for  it  now.   

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 
"Everything  for  Blasting" 

21ti  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


[ANT- 


STUMPING 


FarmPowders 


EUREKA 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 


MEMBERS 


Ear!  Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son 
F.  B.  McKrvitt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Pacific  Fruit  Exchange. 
Penrym  Fruit  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

CKAS.  E.  TLRDEN,  General  Manager. 


Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 
Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 
Western  Fruit  Co. 
W.  J.  WUson  A  Son 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Sacramento,  California 


as  it  is  passing  through  the  machine. 
All  separated  lumps  are  broken  and 
screened  again.  The  Association  of 
Growers  has  rendered  this  concerted 
action  possible.  It  has  bought  ma- 
chines, provided  for  expert  aid,  bought 
and  made  the  material  and  distributed 
and  sold  it  at  cost 

If  this  dusting  is  as  useful  for  red 
spider  and  thrips  as  it  has  so  far  been 
for  walnut  aphis,  there  seem  to  be 
vast  fields  for  experimenting  among 
other  deciduous  fruit  men. 


CROP  ESTIMATES  TO  DATE. 


The  State  Horticultural  Commission 
publishes  the  following  Fruit  Crop 
Estimate  for  the  state  average  to 
June:  Almonds,  71%;  apples,  89%; 
apricots,  85%;  cherries,  83%;  figs, 
100%;  lemons,  91%;  olives,  98%; 
Navel  oranges,  97% ;  Valencia  oranges, 
98%;  peaches,  98%;  pears,  87%; 
plums,  81%;  prunes,  96%;  walnuts, 
100%-  To  which  may  be  added  Muscat 
and  seedless  raisins,  100%, 


MM  BEES 
BP  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is 
In  charge  or  experienced  E"ee-Keep- 
ers,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind 
In  the  United  States  and  maintains 
a  constant  excellence  of  product  and 
unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  be- 
ginner for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng, 
which  Will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0,  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertilization--IV. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and 
Bacteriology,  University  of  California.) 

Specific  Effects  of  Fertilizer  Elements  |  ible  effects 
on  Plants. 

The  text  books  on  soils  and  those 


on  plant  physiology  teach,  so  far  as  I 
know,  with  a  rare  exception  or  two, 
that  the  so-called  plant  food  elements 
of  fertilizers — nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium — are  not  merely  essen- 
tial to  plant  growth,  but  that  each 
produces  a  specific  effect  on  the  plant 
which  is  outwardly  visible.  For  ex- 
ample, nitrogen  is  supposed  to  stim- 
ulate leaf  and  stalk  development; 
phosphorus  is  presumed  to  increase 
seed  production  and  to  hasten  matur- 
ity and  potassium  is  presumed  to  have 
a  vital  connection  with  early  matura- 
tion of  a  crop,  and  with  sweetness  and 
quality  in  fruit.  Many  other  such 
statements  have  been  made  in  the 
literature  with  respect  to  the  specific 
effects  of  these  three  chemical  ele- 
ments in  plant  growth.  Moreover, 
some  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  certain  colors,  "textures,  or 
other  characteristics  of  plants  in 
growth  indicate  a  lack  of  sufficiency 
of  a  given  one  of  the  three  elements 
in  question. 

Claims  Which  Are  Not  Proven. 

There  is  little  or  no  basis  for  all 
such  statements  and  assumptions. 
The  term  "little  or  no  basis"  is  used 
advisedly,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  color 
of  foliage  may  in  most  cases  be  a 
guide  to  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  an  ample  or  a  deficient  supply 
of  available  nitrogen  is  present  in  the 
soil  or  other  growing  medium.  Thus, 
a  deep  green  foliage  is  usually  an  in- 
dication of  a  plentiful  supply  of  avail- 
able nitrogen.  Yellow,  or  light  geen 
foliage  is  frequently  an  evidence  of  a 
deficiency  of  available  nitrogen.  But 
even  these  indications  are  not  always 
correct  and  particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  yellow  color  of  leaves.  Like- 
wise, an  excess  of  nitrogen  does  seem 
to  encourage  rank  stalk  and  leaf  de- 
velopment, resulting  with  the  cereals 
even  in  "lodging,"  but  this  too  might 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  badly  unbal- 
anced condition  of  the  nutrient  me- 
dium of  growth — the  soil  solution — 
rather  than  a  specific  effect  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 
.encouragement  of  heavy  stalk  and  leaf 
production  by  nitrogen  is  very  marked 
with  some  plants  and  comes  nearest 
being  a  manifestation  of  a  specific 
growth-producing  effect  of  an  element 
which  we  know  about.  As  for  the  idea 
of  the  specific  effects  mentioned 
above  as  being  characteristic  of  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  and  others 
found  in  the  literature  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  there  is  absolutely  no 
unexceptionable  evidence  to  support 
it.  We  have  no  data  upon  which  to 
base  the  common  belief  that  phos- 
phorus hastens  maturity  of  plants;  or 
that  a  lack  thereof  manifests  itself,  in 
some  abnormal  appearance  of  the 
plant  which  has  been  definitely  recog- 
nized and  correlated  with  it.  The 
same  statements  will  apply  to  the  po- 
tassium questions,  and  we  thus  find  no 
justification  for  the  idea  that  there 
has  been  established  a  certain  well- 
defined  correlation  between  the  ap- 
pearances, colors,  or  other  qualities 
of  plants  and  a  deficiency  of  any  one 
of  the  essential  elements  to  plant 
growth  unless,  possibly,  it  be  nitrogen. 
What  We  Really  Need  to  Know. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
each  of  the  mineral  elements  does  not 
perform  a  specific  function  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  plant  for  there  is 
some  good  evidence  that  it  does.  It 
does  not  even  mean  that  every  one 
of  the  elements  may  not  specifically 
affect  the  plant  by  its  sufficiency  or 
by  its  inadequacy  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  indicated  characteristically 
in  the  appearance  or  quality  of  the 
plant  which  human  senses  can  dis- 
cern. It  does  mean  that  if  such  spe- 
cific effect  or  effects  for  any  of  the 
mineral  elements  except  nitrogen  ex- 
ist, we  know  nothing  about  them  to 
date.  Moreover,  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  such  specific  effects 
as  those  in  question  is  not  great. 

The  denials  of  the  common  beliefs 
and  of  the  current  teachings  in  our 
text-books,  which  I  have  made  above, 
are  not  intended,  however,  as  dis- 
claimers of  the  existence  of  other  vis- 


on  plants  which  a  defi- 
ciency of  a  given  mineral  element  may 
induce.  For  example,  it  is  pretty  well 
established  now  that  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  have  the  nutrient  solution 
of  a  plant  of  a  certain  concentration, 
but  also  that  there  be  a  proper  bal- 
ance among  the  various  constituents 
thereof-  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
plant  may  show  an  unthrifty  condi- 
tion, due  to  too  low  a  concentration 
of  its  nutrient  medium  or  to  an  im- 
proper balance  of  the  different  ele- 
ments, without  giving  us  leave  to  cor- 
relate the  unthrifty  condition  with  a 
specific  effect  of  a  given  element.  To 
put  it  in  another  way  for  emphasis, 
we  may  assume  that  a  plant,  will 
show  a  stunted  condition  or  an  ab- 
normal color,  which  will  be  removed 
and  the  plant  brought  to  a  normal 
condition  by  an  application,  let  us  say, 
of  phosphorus  or  of  potassium.  This 
does  not  argue  that  a  deficiency  of 
the  element  applied  specifically  and 
characteristically  causes  the  abnormal 
condition  in  question,  but  may  merely 
mean  that  a  deficiency  of  any  element 
by  bringing  about  an  unbalanced  con- 
dition in  the  nutrient  solution  may 
induce  abnormal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Things  Which  Seem  to  Be  True. 
This  statement  is  intended  not 
merely  to  deny  and  disprove  the  state- 
ments on  the  subject  which  appear  in 
text-books,  but  also  assumptions  to 
the  same  effect  which  constantly  ap- 
pear in  the  literature  of  the  fertilizer 
trade.  It  is  well  to  understand  the 
following  clearly: 

(1)  Certain  chemical  elements  in  the 
soil  solution,  including  at  least  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, iron  and  potash,  are  essential  to 
normal  plant  growth. 

(2)  These  elements  must  be  present 
in  sufficient  concentration  and  the 
whole  nutrient  solution  must  be  suffi- 
ciently concentrated. 

(3)  These  elements  must,  regardless 
of  the  total  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion, be  in  a  proper  balance  among 
themselves. 

Beyond  these  conditions,  we  know 
nothing  about  the  soil  solution,  which 
is  above  question.    This  is  particu- 


larly pertinent  regarding  the  specific 
effects  of  the  individual  elements  or 


the  characteristics  of  plants  which  the 
human  senses  can  discern. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  DUST  SPRAYERS 

To  Kill  Bed  Spider 

Dust  your  trees  lightly,  but  thoroughly, 
with  fine  dry  sulphur ;  do  this  four  times, 
with  five  or  six  days  between  dustings. 
The  cost  is  negligible— less  than  five 
cents  per  tree,  and  you  will  save  crop 
losses,  and  conserve  the  vigor  and  vital- 
ity of  your  trees. 

Tomato  Worm,  Flea  Beetle,  Etc 
Dust  with  Lead  Arsenate  or  Paris  Green. 
Aphis 

Dust  with  Nicotine  Sulphur  mixture. 
Bust  and  Mildew 
Use  dry  Sulphur  or  Bordeaux. 

Ask    us    about  it. 
Write   Department  "A." 

One  man  does  from   15  to  25  acres  per  day 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size   $16.00 

THE]  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


The 

"Syphon  System" 


T 
•-jt  ■ 

INVESTIGATE 

Siphons  adapted  to  Irri- 
gation. Takes  the  water 
over  the  bank.  Designed 
to  displace  gates  or  boxes. 
Quickly  primed.  Easily 
moved.  Take  out  the  water  where  you  want  it.  Divide  the 
stream  or  regulate  the  flow  as  you  like.  Clean  ditches.  No 
gates.  No  leakage.   Compare  the  cost.  Write  us  your  conditions. 

IRRIGATING-SIPHON  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 
PRACTICAL 


Calco  Adjustable 

Metal 
Irrigation  Dam 


Model  2S4 


Ready  to  Insert 


*yHE  Calco  Adjustable  Metal 
Irrigation   Dam   furnishes  a 
simple,  effective  method  of  back- 
ing up  water  in  ditches. 


How  Dam  Is  Used 

Write  for  sizes  and  prices 

California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company 


417  Leroy  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


406  Parker  Street 
WEST  BERKELEY 


Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 

THE  accurate  measurement  of  irrigation  water  is  made  possible  by 
this  simple,  low-cost  meter. 

The  Lyman  Meter  can  be  attached  to  the  weir  by  anyone  in  a  few 
minutes.  All  the  water  passing  over  the  weir  is  accurately  measured 
and  recorded,  regardless  of  the  changing  level  of  the  supply  canal. 

It  does  away  with  the  guess-work  of  the  old  method  of  one  or  two 
measurements  a  day.    You  pay  only  for  the  water  you  actually  get. 

This  meter  is  hot  affected  by  weeds  or  silt  in  the  water,  and  it 
requires  no  attention  after  installation. 

Complete  description  in  illustrated  pamphlet,  which  also  contains 
valuable  tables  on  the  measurement  of  irrigation  water.  Write  for  a 
copy. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Los  Angeles 

4 1  7  Leroy  Street 


West  Berkeley 

406  Parker  Street 
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Explanation  of  Two  Quarantine  Measures 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


As  readers  may  perhaps  get  a  little 
mixed  on  what  was  done  at  the  recent 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  with  re- 
gard to  protection  of  our  plant  indus- 
tries by  quarantine  of  the  Coast 
States,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  that 
there  were  two  measures— one  of 
which  by  intimate  association  of  local 
conditions  could  better  support  the 
big  League  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
The  Present  Status,  of  Horticultural 
Quarantine. 

On  June  1  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment prohibits  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  all  trees,  shrubs  and 
nursery  stock  from  all  parts  of  the 
outside  world. 

No.  1.  The  Western  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Board  is  laying  the  foundation  to 
maintain  a  barrier  against  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Western  States  of  any 
injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases 
known  to  exist  in  the  East  and  from 
which  we  are  free,  now. 

The  Quarantine  law  does  not  ex- 
clude nursery  seedlings  or  valuable 
new  varieties  of  any  kind,  but  these 
things  are  hedged  in  with  "permits," 
which  will  allow  nothing  to  pass 
without  rigid  scrutiny  and  fumigation 
or  other  treatment  by  expert  inspec- 
tors. 

No.  2.  The  Western  Plant  Pro- 
tective League  is  made  up  of  any- 
one in  the  League  of  States  who 
is  interested  in  the  protection  of  his 
State  from  plant  pests  introduced 
from  the  outside.  In  addition  to  its 
five  officers  it  will  be  subject  to  a 
Board  of  Governors  of  10  members 
from  the  outside,  making  15.  Three 
of  these  must  be  technical  entomolo- 
gists, three  technical  plant  patholo- 
gists and  four  fruit-growers — practi- 
cal men. 


The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  co-operate  with  Federal,  State, 
Provincial  and  Territorial  agencies, 
operating  along  parallel  lines  and  to 
lend  aid  in  the  suppression  of  any  in- 
sects or  pests  which  may  appear.  It 
will  be  an  active  practical  support  of 
the  protective  laws  as  they  stand.  For 
instance,  if  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
were  to  be  introduced,  the  State  might 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  it  unaided. 
It  is  a  practical  organization  that  can 
co-operate  and  lend  its  support  to  No. 
1  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  in  the 
most  practical  way. 

Components    of    Western  Plant 
Quarantine  Board. 

This  Board  (No.  1)  is  compared  of 
the  Quarantine  Representatives  of  the 
different  States  and  Territories  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  (13).  It  is  a 
practical  board  for  acting  on  any  pro- 
posed quarantine  order  or  regulation 
affecting  the  different  States.  Before 
any  action  is  taken  in  any  State,  the 
Board  will  be  consulted,  and  the 
measure  most  be  approved.  It  con- 
stitutes co-operation  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner  for  the  safeguarding  of 
our  whole  plant  industry,  be  it  forest, 
orchard,  farm,  or  truck  patch. 

The  eleven  States  involved  are  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico  and  Wyoming.  To 
these  are  added  the  district  of  Lower 
California  (Governor  Canta  sent  two 
representatives),  British  Columbia  and 
Hawaii.  The  representatives  of  these 
States  and  the  growers  look  upon  this 
as  being  the  best  piece  of  constructive 
legislation  that  quarantine  officials 
have  undertaken  in  the  West.  They 
came  to  Riverside  with  a  single  pur- 
pose and  achieved  it. 


Are  You  Short  of  Help? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Rastus  and  Sam  died  at  the  same 
time  but  took  different  routes,  so 
when  Sam  got  to  heaven  he  called 
Rastus  on  the  phone  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it  down  below. 

"Oh,  boy!"  exclaimed  Rastus,  "dis 
am  some  place.  All  we  has  to  do  is 
to  wear  a  red  suit  wid  horns,  an' 
shovel  coal  about  two  hours  a  day;" 

"Mah  goodness!"  responded  Sam, 
"we  has  to  git  up  at  fo'  and  gathah  in 
de  stab.s;  den  we  has  to  haul  in  de 
moon  and  hang  out  de  sun.  Den  we 
has  to  roll  de  clouds  aroun'  all  day 
long." 

"But,  Sam,  how  comes  it  you  all  has 
to  work  so  hard?" 

"Well,  to  tell  de  truf,  Rastus,  we's 
kinda  short  o'help  up  here." 

They  say  that  California  is  the  next 
best  place  to  heaven,  and  she  is  in 
a  simliar  predicament  regarding  a 
shortage  of  farm  help,  particularly 
milkers.  Up  to  this  time  60  per  cent 
of  all  the  cows  in  the  State  have  been 
milked  by  Portuguese,  but  they  are 
going  back  to  their  native  country  by 
the  hundreds,  and  according  to  the 
present  outlook  very  few  men  of  the 
same  nationality  will  be  coming  in  to 
take  their  places. 

Who,  then,  will  fill  the  gap?  The 
problem  must  be  solved  before  har- 
vest time,  or  California  dairymen  will 
be  right  up  against  it.  The  matter  is 
of  such  grave  importance  that  the 
California  Dairy  Council  has  inter- 
ested itself,  and  last  week  a  commit- 
tee met  with  Wm.  T.  Boyce,  Director 
of  Employment  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  California,  Nevada 
and  Arizona.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  the  time  has  come  when 


the  dairyman  must  turn  to  Americans 
to  take  the  place  of  foreigners  as 
milkers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  that 
the  average  American  will  not  put  up 
with  the  living  condiions  on  the  aver- 
age farm.  As  Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  puts  it,  "The  farm 
must  be  made  a  more  attractive  place 
to  work." 

Wages  need  not  be  further  in- 
creased; in  fact,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Boyce  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  higher  than  is  necessary,  because 
there  is  too  much  bidding  among  far- 
mers for  workers.  Wages  stiould  be 
standardized,  and  working  and  living 
conditions  should  be  made  as  uniform 
as  possible.  For  instance,  there  are 
many  good  farm  workers  back  East 
who  are  not  getting  much  more  than 
half  what  is  being  paid  out  here,  yet 
Mr.  Boyce  can  do  little  in  bringing 
them  out  here  because  he  cannot  offer 
them  anything  definite.  Mere  general 
statements  as  to  wages  and  condi- 
tions will  not  go  with  them.  They 
must  have  definite  assurances.  An 
organized  effort  would  bring  them  to 
California,  but  first  there  must  be  uni- 
formity in  wages  and  conditions.  Let 
the  dairymen  get  together  on  this 
basis,  and  much  can  be  expected  to 
relieve  the  labo'r  shortage. 


The  California  Co-operaive  Can- 
neries has  purchased  the  Visalia  pool 
of  peaches,  paying  $92.50  for  clings 
and  $55  for  freestones.  A  large  plant 
is  now  being  erected  at  Tulare  to 
handle  about  2,000  tons  of  peaches  for 
canning  and  peach  butter.  This  com- 
pany will  buy  small  or  overripe 
cots  for  making  apricot  butter. 


IS  RED  SPIDER  BOTHERING  YOU? 

The  Red  Spider  and  Almond  Mite  is  beginning  to  show  what  they  can 
do  again  in  sections  where  they  were  bad  last  year.  Prunes  and  almonds 
will  need  all  the  nourishment  the  leaves  can  afford  them,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  health  of  the  tree.  Dry  sulphuring  two  or  three  times  a  week  apart 
will  control  them  if  it  is  done  thoroughly,  or  they  shonld  be  well  sprayed 
at  least  twice— a  week  apart — with  a  sulphur  solution.  Wettnble  sulphur 
(milled  or  ntonic)  10  to  12  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water,  or  lime-sul- 
phur solution,  21&  gallons  to  100  gallons  of  water,  may  be  used.  Spray 
now.  Ton  will  get  it  all  back  in  the  fruit  as  well  as  in  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  for  next  year. 


The  most  independent 
man  on  earth 


A  Farm"  Becomes  a  Home 
when  Drudgery  leaves 

A  farm  becomes  the  ideal  home  when  baek-breaking  tasks  are  eliminated. 
And  tasks  of  this  kind  can  be  eliminated.  Such  chores  as  milking,  churn- 
ing, wood  sawing,  water  pumping,  and  feed  cutting  may  be  handled  with 
little  manual  labor  and  in  quicker  time  if  they  are  done  electrically. 

G-E  FARM  MOTORS 

are  giving  this  kind  of  service  economically  and  satisfactorily.  You  will 
find  that  the  nearest  Central  Station  or  G-E  Motor  Agency  has  complete 
information  on  motor  costs,  sizes  required  and  operating  charges.  You 
will  find  experienced  men  ready  and  willing  to  offer  suggestions  on  the 
best  motor  installation  for  your  own  particular  needs.  This  service  is 
freely  given. 

General  Electric  Company 

Los  Angeles  Office:        CSSS     San  Francisco  Office 
Corporation  Bldg.  Rialto  Bldg. 

General  Office,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


II 


jj^ilte  evfeilasiinqly goo3^ 


We  say,  "It  covers  California,"  but  it  does 
more  than  that  for  in  a  dozen  or  more  west- 
ern states  and  several  foreign  countries 
Pioneer  Roofing  has  made  a  host  of  friends 
among  owners,  architects  and  contractors. 

WHI  N  YOl    m  IM)  OK  KEPAIlt,  INSIST 
ON  I'lOXEER 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Write  for  Samples  ond  Prices 

Pioneer  Paper  Co.  Manufacturers 

347-51  S.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles 


P Purpose  H  New  HP^k  "tttaW 

NEW  and  ■  Solves 

Threads  A  ■  tleed  v£S  W 

Couplings  ■  Berew  V  J"*? 

Hot  ■  Cum  M^Tto  "*«B5^ 

Aaphaltum  ™  Ol*C 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACiriC  PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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h;ht  red  spider  and  other 

MITES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  ravages  wrought  by  the  myriads 
of  these  tiny  mites  is  not  realized. 
They  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  true, 
but  they  can  and  must  be  controlled. 
The  Horticultural  Commissioners  and 
Farm  Advisors  are  making  their  an- 
nual push  in  this  direction  greater 
than  ever — truly  a  labor  of  Sisyphus 

who  is  condemned  to  perpetual  la- 
bor. Why  do  the  leaves  turn  ashy  or 
prematurely    yellowish,    many  buds 

SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
nnd  so  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
It  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  or- 
chards <;  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
E  A  fi  I,  E  Drand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  MME-SUI.PHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furulsb 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  dny  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTINC 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  deg.  Be.,  Sul- 
ci Imr  Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried In  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

«24  California  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


No 
More 


w£\JL^r  PATENTED 
t\  CONSTRUCTION 
||  DOES  IT! 


funk.  "Your 

^Time-  Killers! 

Throw  away  your  old,  wabbly  ladders  be- 
fore they  cost  you  another  cent!  Get  the 

SECURITY 
LADDER 

"4  Ladder  with  the  Wcibb/e  left  out " 


~  CUT$  YOUR  PICKING  COST  by  enabling  picker  to 
reach  out  farther,  (eel  greater  'sen«  of  security  and  caiil 
changing  position  of  ladder  every  half-minute.  Helps  picker 
do  a  better  day's  work.  Increases  yourprofil! 
The  use  of  2  ounces  of  sheet  sleel  in  the  form  of  a  support- 
ing cuff-bracket  and  machine  wrapped  around  shle  at  each 
step-end  makes  SECURITY  ladders  stronger  where  other 
ladders  are  weakest. 

Think  of  that-SECURlTY  ladders  strongest  where  the 
greatest  strain  comes;  and  where  other  ladders  arc  vyeakcsl ' 
Many  of  the  most  progressive  orchardfsts  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  use  .SECURITY  ladders*  SECURITY  ladders  save 
thi-m  money,  and  they  wiH  save  YOU  money.  Equip  NOW 
wtlh  SECURITY.  Junk  your  old  time  killers.  Let  the 
SECURITY  add  money  to  your  bank  account!  w 
For  sale  by  SECURITY  dealers  ONLY.  Write  for  name  of 
your  dealer  ond  new  booklet   write  r  ~ 


J.  B.  PATTERSON 

J  0  MANUFACTURER 

MlfM     82  Franklin  St.      Oakland,  Calif. 


I  or  list  »f  65  Security  Ladder  dealers  thrn- 
■  "it  California.  Bee  Pacific  Rural  Tress,  Issue  of 
May  34th,  page  70S. 


showing  a  weakened  condition?  Why- 
do  the  leaves  fall  early,  starving  both 
tree  and  new  wood  and  impairing  the 
quality  of  the  fruit?  Red  spiders  and 
mites  are  probably  responsible.  They 
are  now  showing  up  everywhere  in 
numbers.  Spray  them  or  dust  them 
with  sulphur  and  then  do  it  again  and 
again  if  necessary,  yet  again  and  give 
the  trees  a  chance.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  profession  and  we  can't  afford  to 
ignore  it.  If  caterpillars  chewed  all 
the  leaves  off,  you  fellows  who  don't 
spray  would  be  frantic  and  work  night 
and  day  to  "do  them  up."  But  these 
mites  suck  all  the  life  out  of  the  leaf 
and  destroy  its  functions  (outside  of 
shade)  as  effectually  as  if  the  worm 
had  chewed  it  up.  Where  the  red 
spider  works  let  us  spray:  and  then, 
instead  of  heaving  a  sigh  and  saying, 
"There,  thank  the  Lord  that's  done," 
we  must  look  in  a  few  days  to  see  if  it 
really  is  done.  If  not  go  to  it  again 
and  get  the  new  hatch  too.  . 


PRUNE  AND  APRICOT  MARKETS. 


Santa  Clara  valley  will  probably 
have  the  largest  crop  of  prunes  in  its 
history,"  said  H.  C.  Dunlap  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
Inc.,  June  17.  "Outside  districts  gen- 
erally have-  an  excellent  setting,  but 
not  a  bumper  crop.  The  June  drop 
has  not  been  serious  so  far. 

"Nearly  all  apricots  will  go  for 
canning  or  shipment  as  fresh  fruit. 
The  crop  will  be  heavy  for  those  pur- 
poses if  temperate  weather  continues 
through  the  ripening  season.  The 
market  opportunities  for  dried  apri- 
cots and  prunes  also  were  never  so 
good  as  now,  duo  to  reopening  of  ex- 
port business.  The  grower's  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  themselves  of  this  ad- 
vantage comes  through  the  associa- 
tion," says  Mr.  Dunlap,  because  it 
did  not  name  its  prices  until  the  con- 
ditions were  known.  Many  inde- 
pendent growers  sold  to  packers  at 
five  to  ten  cents  below  the  opening 
price  announced  later  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  several  cents  below  the  As- 
sociation's prune  prices,  which  may 
be  named  at  the  directors'  meeting  the 
second  week  in  July." 


MINIMUM    WAGE    FOR  CANNERY 
WORKERS. 


The  State  Industrial  welfare  com- 
mission has  given  notice  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  canners  of  California 
that  the  provisions  of  the  commis- 
sioner's order  relative  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  women  workers  in  the 
247  canneries  in  the  State  will  be- 
pome  effective  July  10.  The  minimum 
compensation  for  experienced  women 
and  female  minor  wokers  is  fixed  at 
$13.50  a  week,  or  28  cents  an  hour. 
Inexperienced  women  day  workers 
are  to  receive  not  less  than  21  cents 
an  hour  and  inexperienced  female 
minor  day  workers  must  receive  not 
less  than  18  cents  an  hour.  Male 
minor  day  workers  must  receive  not 
less  than  28  cents  an  hour. 


RACK  FROM  PERSIA. 


R.  S.  Vaile.  Professor  of  Orchard 
Management,  University  of  Caiitornia 
at  Riverside,  has  returned  to  his  old 
post  after  a  year  in  Persia — first, 
with  the  American  Commission  for 
Relief,  also  making  investigations  in 
general  agriculture  for  the  U.  S. 
Government.  We  shall  doubtless  have 
some  interesting  data  later  from  this 
section,  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  the 
world's  best  efforts  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 


There  is  a  paradox  walnut  tree  at 
Santa  Barbara,  originally  set  in  or- 
chard form,  which  in  size  might  come 
next  to  the  one  at  Yuba  city.  It  is 
14  years  old  and  the  budded  nuts,  sel 
out  at  the  same  time,  adjacent  look 
like  newly  set  rees  in  comparison. 


The  Cailfornia  Peach  Growers'  new 
plant  at  Hanford  in  Kings  county  will 
be  completed  in  60  days  or  less.  The 
cost  is  $100,000.  Peach  peeling  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed,  and  the 
building  will  also  be  used  for  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  made)  and  other  prune-growing 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 

We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  in 
any  size  desired— for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co. 


20  West  Julian  Street 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


A  Comparison  of  Costs 


A  graphic  picture  of  the 
high  cost  of  doing  business  is 
shown  by  the  rise  in  a  long  list 
of  commodity  prices  during  the 
past  five  strenuous  years. 

By  the  exercise  of  unparal- 
leled economies,  telephone 
rates  have  been  kept  almost 
unchanged. 

The  fact  is,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  commodities  has 
resulted  in  what  is  equal  to  a 
decrease  in  telephone  rates.  In 
other  words:  The  dollar  which 
was  spent  for  the  telephone 
has  bought  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  dollar  spent 
for  the  commodity. 


The  activities  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  are  now  upon  the 
nation  have  put  a  great  burden 
upon  the  telephone.  This  con- 
dition has  made  necessary  an 
advance  in  telephone  rates. 

This  advance  does  not  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  eight  per- 
cent; almost  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  advances  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  yet 
enough  to  cover  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  operation. 

Only  through  adequate  rev- 
enue can  there  be  assured  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  telephone  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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The  Coming  Walnut  Crop. 

A  preliminary  crop  survey  by  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion indicates  that  a  heavier  crop  than 
usual  is  set.  The  setting  is  very  uni- 
form. A  few  blighted  nuts  are  show- 
ing up  as  usual.  Even  where  there 
is  no  irrigation  the  crop  may  still 
come  up  to  that  of  last  year.  A  20,000- 
ton  crop  and  a  $15,000,000  return  are 
records  expected  from  this  year's 
yield.  44 
Warning  Against  Setting  Fires. 

Farmers  who  contemplate  using  fire 
to  fight  grasshoppers  are  warned  that 
they  must  first  secure  the  consent  of 
of  the  district  fire  warden  and  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  hands  so 
tbat  the  fire  won't  get  away  from 
them  now  everything  is  dry  and 
parched.  The  state  campaign  against 
grasshoppers  under  the  Horticultural 
Commission  is  now  in  full  swing  In 
26  counties  whence  appeals  for  help 
have  come  from  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists. 

Citrus  Improvement  Pays. 

The  reason  Rial  to  growers  have 
taken  first  place  in  grapefruit  prices 
is  because  they  have  built  up  their 
business  by  careful  bud-selection,  ac- 
cording to  A.  H.  Morgan,  manager  of 
the  Rialto  Heights  Association.  On 
a  sale  made  in  Boston  last  month  the 
Canal  Brand  averaged  $7.35  a  box. 
The  Butte  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
inaugurated  a  campaign  for  more 
care  in  selecting  buds  for  budding 
citrus  trees  in  their  section. 
Cnlifornia  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

The  membership  of  this  association 
represents  70  per  cent  of  the  total  an- 
nual volume  of  nursery  products  in 
the  state.  The  annual  nursery  pro- 
duction of  economic  and  ornamental 
plants  in  California  aggregates  about 
four  millions  of  dollars  with  a  total 
investment  of  land  and  improve- 
ments of  $10,000,000.  These  nurseries 
provide  for  a  wider  diversity  of 
orchard  and  vineyard  products,  plants 
and  flowers  than  any  other  geograph- 
ical area  outside  the  tropics. 
Practically  Peeled  Peaches. 

The  man  with  a  clean  shave  can  al- 
ways do  more  business  than  the  man 
with  a  fuzzy  chin.  He  Is  more  at- 
tractive. Same  with  the  peach.  Forty 
thousand  tons  will  be  marketed  this 
year  of  the  practically  peeled  peach, 
according  to  A.  L.  Sunderland  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. It's  the  clean  shave  that  does  it. 
Twice  as  many  could  easily  be  mar- 
keted if  we  had  them.  Seven  thousand 
tons  were  sold  in  six  days  in  cartons. 
Advertising  pays. 

Farm  Extension  Work  in  California. 

There  is  great  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  bill  for  farm 
extension  work  from  $1,500,000  to  $4,- 
500.000.  The  California  Congressmen 
declared  that  unless  the  appropriation 
was  increased  by  three  millions,  farm 
extension  work  in  the  whole  country 
would  suffer,  and  particularly  Cali- 
fornia.   The  amendment  was  not  put 


to  the  vote.  The  Californians  will 
make  an  effort  to  secure  the  additional 
millions  in  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Bill.  Representatives  Elston,  Bar- 
bour and  Raker  championed  the  cause. 
Lemons  Between  Walnuts. 

In  the  J.  B.  McNab  walnut  orchard 
near  Fillmore  (Ventura  County)  we 
noticed  some  young  lemons,  set  out 
this  year  between  the  walnut  trees. 
This  is  a  fine  looking  walnut  grove  of 
150  acres  and  the  trees  are  about  20 
years  old,  according  to  the  manager, 
J.  W.  McClintock.  The  orchard  runs 
clear  down  to  the  river  and  the  young 
lemons  are  watered  about  every  ten 
days.  Probably  a  lemon  will  start 
here  if  anything  will,  though  it  is  an 
interesting  problem  to  watch.  Where 
an  old  established  root  system  has 
pre-empted  the  ground  it  is  difficult 
for  a  young  beginner  to  jump  the 
claim.  However,  these  lemons  have 
made  a  good  start  and  show  promise. 

Mexico  for  TJ.  S.  Winemakerg, 

The  Mexican  Government  has  been 
encouraging  the  growing  of  grapes 
and  the  development  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  view  of  U.  S.  National  Prohi- 
bition, and  millions  of  cuttings  of  our 
improved  wine  grape  varieties  have 
been  imported.  The  Mexican  Consul 
General  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  said, 
has  notified  his  government  that  at 
least  80,000  persons,  largely  of  for- 
eign ancestry,  are  preparing  to  leave 
with  the  intention  of  emigrating  to 
Mexico  to  continue  the  conduct  of 
viticulture  and  wine-making.  Plans 
are  now  being  prepared  to  welcome 
these  immigrants  and  aid  them  in  re- 
establishing their  industry.  All  the 
northern  states  of  Mexico  have  exten- 
sive areas  that  are  suitable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  wine  grape. 

Increase  of  Prune  Acreage  Signed. 

Unless  the  acreage  under  contract 
to  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  is  materially  increased  it 
is  likely  that  co-operative  marketing 
in  the  prune  and  apricot  industry  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  The  directors 
of  the  association  say  that  the  acreage 
increase  demanded  will  be  announced 
during  the  coming  fall,  according  to 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  board.  New 
orchards  coming  into  bearing  and  not 
yet  signed  up  have  materially  de- 
creased the  percentage  of  business 
controlled  by  the  association,  which 
started  with  75  per  cent  of  the  acre- 
age. Bidders  have  already  asked  for 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  prunes 
the  association  is  willing  to  book  on 
orders,  it  is  announced. 


Proof  of  California's  "Class." 

The  writer  was  sitting  in  solitary- 
state  at  dinner  in  a  Los  Angeles  hotel 
when  a  sunny-faced  individual  breezed 
in  and  sat  opposite  with  a  bow  and 
"with  your  permission."  It  was  soon 
learnt  that  our  vis-a-vis  was  a  hotel 
man  who  was  making  good— had  been 
out  from  Ohio  for  12  years  and  be- 
come a  dyed-in-the  wool  Californian. 
"This  is  the  country  to  make  money 
in,"  he  said.  "I  went  East  last  year 
for  the  first  time  since  I  came  out. 


THE  BEST  ORCHARD  TRUCK^IN  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how. 
AGENT  FOR  DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 
Motor  Truck  Bodies  Built  to  Order. 

M.  BROEDEL,  586  sa^asV street  San  Jose,  Cal. 


UTILITY  TRAILERS 


i 

I 


Mr.  A.  L.  Whiteside  of  Oxnard.  California,  has  used  the  2-ton 
Model  D  Utility  Trailer,  illustrated  above,  for  three  years  He 
has  doubled  his  trucks' capacuy  and  pays  for  only  one  operation 

cost.  You  can  do  likewise. 

For  Light  and  Heavy  Duty 
Service  on  The  Ranch 

Good,  well-balanced  trailers  are  ab- 
solutely necessities  on  every  * 
equipped  farm.    They  per 
nite  savings  in  time  and 
50  per  cent  or  more.      1  ? 

28  STANDARD  MODELS 

Utility  trailers  are  built 
like  the  finest  motor  truck. 
Will  not  wobble  or  sidesway. 
Doubly  reinforced.  Track 
perfectly.  Capacities  —  800 
pounds  to  10  tons,  2  and  4- 
wheel  models. 

Write  today  for  our  new 
catalog  —  "Trailerized  Trans- 
portation." 


Ask    for   name   of   Utility    distributor    nearest  you. 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILERr,CO. 

1328  Palmetto  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


MOLINE 

PowcrLift 

DISC 
PLOW 


j  "  

"TT  your  soil  it  hard,  dry  and 
I   difficult  to  plow,  use  the 
Moline  Power  Lift  Disc  Plow. 
It  is  made  for  just  this  kind  of 
work  and  has  plowed  and  made 
productive  soils  which  were  al- 
most impossible  to  handle  be- 
fore this  Moline  plow  was  used. 
It  penetrates  easily  because  of 
the  correct  set  and  angle  of  the 
discs  and  proper  distribution  of 
weight.    One  heavy  main  frame 
beam  gives  extra  strength  and 
rigidity.    Discs  easily  adjusted 
to  cut  from  6  to  10  inches.  And 
the  power  lift  has  distinct  ad- 
vantages over 
any  other. 

It  give*  you  a  pos- 
itivelift  or  graduated 
lift — iuat  as  you  de- 
sire. 

Built  in  2-3.  3-4,  4-5  and  5-6  aizes.  for 
any  tractor.  Send  for  folder  HI  -65 
which  fully  describes  it. 

*8>vMoline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 

Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 


Five  Years'  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestion*  for 
•  Tractor  Users  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.    Write  for  them 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box339A,    QUINCV.  ILLINOIS 


LEIGH  M.  RAILSBACK,  California  Representative. 
914  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


June  28,  1919. 
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■Called  on  a  friend  of  mine — another 
hotel  man — and  said,  'Well,  Jim,  how 
much  a  year  are  you  making  now?' 
Well,  sir,  I  had  to  laugh  when  he  told 
■Tie,  and  I  said,  'Why,  Jim,  I  am  pay- 
| out  more  than  that  in  alimony!' 
am,  too, — and  making  a  good 
"g  on  top  of  that.  Yes,  sir — Cali- 
fornia is  'It.' "  No  insular  reserve 
about  this. 

To  Finance  Harvesting  of  Crops. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded 
with  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
banks  whereby  the  raisin  and  prune 
and  apricot  growers  will  be  financed 
in  the  handling  of  this  year's  crops 
(and  future  years)  through  the  use  by 
the  association  of  trade  acceptances — 
a  new  departure  on  such  a  wholesale 
plan.  It  is  said  to  involve  from  $12,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  Bank  of 
Italy  will  act  as  the  financial  agent 
of  the  two  associations  in  California. 
The  greater  amount  of  paper  wall, 
however,  be  handled  by  New  York 
anks.  The  plan  involves  delivery  of 
"iops  at  designated  warehouses 
^  "ill  be  In  charge  of  an  ap- 
elected  by  the  bank,  who 
('  warehouse  receipts  for  the 
hese  receipts  will  be  col- 
ior  the  drafts  accepted  by  the 
i'ork  banks. 


YOUNG  ALMONDS  AT  PASO 
BOBLES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

"There  won't  be  so  much  new 
growth  on  our  almonds  this  year," 
said  Tom  Henry  of  Paso  Robles.  "The 
almonds  generally  take  a  rest  about 
the  last  of  June  to  mature  their  wood, 
but  this  year  they  checked  length 
growth  earlier.  On  the  other  hand 
the  nuts  are  exceptionally  large.  Let 
me  show  you  some  trees  that  have 
been  properly  handled,"  he  said.  "I 
have  always  felt  that  heavy  cutting 
back  was  a  mistake.  This  young  or- 
chard of  150  acres  belongs  to  I.  M. 
Kalar  of  Paso  Robles,  and  you  can 
see  what  growth  they  are  making  the 
second  year  on  this  gravelly  adobe." 

Very  little  cutting  was  done  either 
year  and  the  trees  are  headed  low 
with  fruiting-woo'd  left  low  so  that 
the  butts  have  protection.  The  cul- 
tivation htre  is  done  with  the  spring- 
tooth  cultivator,  which  I  consider  our 
most  valuable  implement.  As  we  are 
running  things  now,  one  plowing  in 
four  years  on  this  class  of  soil  is 
enough — we  can  conserve  the  mois- 
ture very  nicely  with  the  double  disk 
and  spring  tooth." 

Summer-fallow  Important. 

"As  you  know,  in  dry  farming  here 
it  is  necessary  to  summer-fallow  to 
get  results.  Now  I  consider  it  even 
more  important  to  fallow  the  ground 
the  year  preceding  tree-planting  than 
it  is  to  summer-fallow  for  a  surface 
crop.  It  puts  the  ground  in  shape  to 
retain  sufficient  moisture  to  estab- 
lish the  young  trees  in  good  shape. 
In  future  I  shall  practice  this  on  set- 
ting out  young  trees.  Also  growers 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  mistake 
of  'whacking'  their  trees  back,  as  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore."  Mr. 
Henry  has  220  acres  on  the  White  Sox 
Ranch  all  in  almonds  and  very  little 
cutting  back  has  been  done — only 
enough  to  shape  the  young  trees. 
Becord  of  Young  Trees. 

We  went  next  to  the  M.  R.  Van 
Wormer  orchard  on  the  Adelaide  road 
— 28  acres  of  six-year-old  almonds, 
all  Hatch  varieties  except  a  few  Texas 
Prolific.  They  may  yield  1400  pounds 
to  the  acre  this  year  and  are  very  even 
in  growth.  We  were  told  that  at 
three  years  old  the  nuts  from  these 
trees  were  sold  to  bring  $41  an  acre. 
At  four  years  old  the  net  profit 
above  all  expenses  was  $58.72  per 
acre.  Last  year  the  crop  was  light, 
owing  to  frost,  but  this  year's  crop 
will  more  than  make  that  up. 

Van  Norman  and  Trussler  have  a 
20-acre  orchard  of  27-year-old  trees, 
which  they  bought  after  it  had  been 
subjected  to  years  of  neglect  and 
abuse — in  fact,  it  had  been  pruned 
with  an  axe.  They  cut  it  back  three 
years  ago  to  form  new  heads  to  the 
trees,  and  these  new  heads  are  now 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  almonds. 
Before  this  treatment  the  trees  had 
been  shy  of  bearing  from  neglect 
and  the  heroic  treatment  has  resus- 
citated them,  at  least  for  a  while. 


The  Motor  Truck  a  Farmer 
Would  Build 

TF  FARMERS  pooled  their  ideas  for  building  a 
practical  motor  truck  that  would  best  serve 
their  everyday  hauling  needs,  it  would  offer 
nothing  not  now  found  in  the  International  Motor 
Trucks. 

The  reason  is  plain.  The  International  is  the  result 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  conditions.  This 
Company  knows  country  roads.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  to  withstand  the  strain  and  stress  of  high- 
ways that  place  an  unusual  tax  on  parts  subject  to 
wear.  Only  the  best  materials  are  used,  after  thorough 
test.    The  truck  is  simple  and  durable. 

International  Motor  Trucks 

will  do  the  work  expected  of  them  at  a  cost  farmers 
can  afford.  They  give  a  service  that  is  reliable, 
prompt  and  economical  in  the  severest  test  of  all  — 
steady  performance  in  actual  daily  use.  They  have 
ample  power  for  any  emergency  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  going  every  day  in  the  year. 

Farmers  everywhere  find  an  International  Motor 
Truck  a  source  of  profit  from  the  outset.  It  saves  time, 
labor  and  distance.  Markets  are  brought  to  the  door 
and  better  prices  are  possible  for  farm  produce,  which 
retains  all  its  freshness.  The  item  of  return  loads 
is  an  important  one  from  the  standpoints  of  both  busi- 
ness and  convenience. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor  Trucks 
—  1,500,  2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds  capacity,  with 
bodies  suitable  for  every  kind  of  hauling. 

We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or  a  service 
station  somewhere  near  you,  where  the  line  can  be 
seen,  or  we  will  send  full  information  promptly  if  you. 
will  write  us. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters        Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers         Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 


Planters 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  GasolineEngines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons     Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks    Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


BUY  FOR  LESS 

Save  *15 
to  $200 

NOW 


Cash  or 
Easy  Terms 


Write  for  Reduced 
Prices  on  WITTE  Engines 
—all  sizes— 2  to  30  H-P.— Kero- 
Bene  —  Gasoline  —  Stationary  — 
Portable  —  Saw-Rig.    If  you  need 
POWER  to  pump,  saw,  grind,  fill  silo, 
or  do  other  hard  work,  be  sure  to  get 
my  money  saving  offer.   I  make  better 
engines  —  guarantee  longer — sell  for  less. — 
Valuable  Book  FREE.  —  Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

28670akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

-S(i7  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ffiSTOP Start 


THE  SELF-OILING  WIND  WILL 

Has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
housands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
A.ermotor/3,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,, 
venting  wear  and  enabling 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  ^ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


The  trials  of  driving  in  the  traffic 
prove  the  quality  of  Red  Crown 
gasoline.  Look  for  the  Red  Crown 
sign  before  you  fill. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Ihe  ,: 

Gasoline 
^Quality 
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Orchardist  Profited  by  Learning 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"George  E.  Sutton's  orchard  up  on 
rhe  river  has  a  lot  of  things  that 
would  interest  your  readers.  Come 
on,  let's  go  up  there  and  see  him," 
said  Tehama  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  G.  H.  Flournoy.  "You 
can  get  the  facts  direct  from  him  and 
from  C.  Young  who  has  been  working 
the  orchard." 

We  found  a  clean,  thrifty  orchard  of 
prunes,  apricots,  cherries  and  a  fe< 
pears  on  sediment  soil  underlaid  by 
gravel  which  lies  above  the  low-water 
level  of  the  river. 

Thought   He    Was    Irrigating,  but 
Wasn't 

Last  July  1,  Mr.  Sutton  telephoned 
to  Mr.  Flournoy  that  his  prune  trees 
were  dying  and  the  fruit  was  dropping 
badly.  Tips  of  the  branches  had  died 
back,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Young 
thought  the  trees  were  about  to  die. 
They  were  at  the  time  giving  the  or- 
chard its  third  flood  irrigation  by 
pumping  from  the  river,  and  the  soil 
was  too  soft  to  walk  on  in  many 
places. 

Mr.  Flournoy  found  no  disease;  but 
he  said  the  trees  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  water!  This  was  argued  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Young,  but  the 
commissioner  insisted.  They  dug 
some  holes  to  find  out.  They  hit  dry 
dirt  at  about  sixten  inches!  Follow- 
ing advice,  they  shut  off  the  pumps, 
plowed  furrows  along  all  high  lines 
in  the  orchard  as  deep  as  two  horses 
could  pull  the  plow,  and  gave  a  thor- 
ough irrigation  through  the  deep  fur- 
rows, not  worrying  about  low  places. 
Within  a  few  days  the  appearance  of 
the  trees  had  improved  wonderfully, 
and  they  held  enough  fruit  to  require 
considerable  propping.  Water  was  put 
to  their  roots  in  time  to  develop  fruit 
buds  so  that  the  crop  now  growing 
is  practically  as  much  as  the  trees 
should  mature. 

Crop  of  1919  Needed  Water  in  1918. 

Present  evidence  that  water  was 
needed  to  reach  the  lower  roots  in 
last  summer's  irigation  is  furnished 
in  the  apricot  section  of  the  orchard 
next  to  an  alfalfa  field.  Trees  on  the 
higher  elevations  in  this  area  are  al- 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  "DURO"  Booklet. 

California  Hydraulic 
.Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  434  E.  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some  Rood  territory  for 
Uto  dealers. 


most  without  crop,  while  their  neigh- 
boring trees  in  swales  alongside  are 
heavily  loaded.  The  latter  had  re- 
ceived seepage  from  •  the  alfalfa  and 
prunes  of  last  summer  in  time  to  ma- 
ture strong  first  buds. 

Hot  Water  Saved  Damaged  Prunes. 

The  prune  crop  from  this  orchard 
came  near  being  lost  last  fall.  The 
"dry-ground"  is  a  flat  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  "canyon."  While  the 
prunes  were  laid  out  in  all  stages 
from  freshly  dipped  to  practically 
dried  condition,  six  inches  of  rain  fell 
in  four  hours.  The  hills  contributed 
their  share  of  the  rain  to  the  dry- 
yard  and  a  lot  of  the  prunes  were 
washed  across  the  orchard  into  the 
river.  More  of  them  got  stuck  in 
brush  and  gravel  and  mud.  It  was 
some  mess!  Again  they  called  on  Mr. 
Flournoy.  This  time  he  said  again  to 
cheer  up,  pick  up  the  prunes,  dip 
them  an  instant  in  boiling  water,  and 
dry  them.  Again  came  the  protest 
that  there  was  too  much  water  al- 
ready in  the  abused  prunes.  But  Mr. 
Flournoy  said  that  neither  a  wet 
sponge  nor  these  rain-soaked  prunes 
would  take  up  additional  water,  so 
they  were  redipped  and  sold  at  10 
cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Sutton  tells  of 
a  neighbor  whose  prunes  had  become 
mildewed  and  moldy  after  his  own  had 
been  redipped.  The  boiling  water 
treatment  was  recommended  and  most 
of  that  crop  also  was  saved. 

Pear  Blister  Mite?  Leaves  Dead. 

One  of  the  Suttdn  pear  trees,  about 
a  dozen  years  old,  had  about  the  worst 
case  imaginable  of  pearleaf  blister 
mite.  The  leaves  all  seemed  dead, 
with  just  a  little  green  near  the  stems 
of  some.  Mr.  Young  was  about  to  dig 
the  tree  out,  but  it  was  decided  to  try 
a  dust  spray  of  half  dry  sulphur  and 
half  dry  hydrated  lime.  This  was 
done  thoroughly  late  in  July  or  early 
in  August.  Of  course  the  leaves  all 
dropped,  being  already  practically 
dead.  This  spring,  whether  due  to 
the  sulphuring  or  not,  the  tree  is  in 
full  leaf  with  a  few  pears  hanging, 
and  every  leaf  seems  absolutely  clean. 
Disinfectant  Paste  for  Wounds. 

In  view  of  new  diseases  that  are  oc- 
casionally developing  in  the  orchards 
of  California,  Mr.  Flournoy's  way  of 
making  a  disinfectant  bordeaux  paste 
to  use  on  pruning  and  cultivator 
wounds  may  prove  of  great  value  to 
orchardists. 

Hang  five  pounds  of  bluestone  in  a 
bag  near  the  surface  of  five  gallons 
of  hot  water  in  a  wooden  or  earthen 
vessel.  Slack  ten  pounds  .of  quick- 
lime in  another  five  gallons  of  water. 
Make  ten  pounds  of  wheat  flour  into  a 
thin  paste  and  cook  as  the  wife  does 
in  making  starch  for  clothes.  Dis- 
solve 1%  ounces  of  pulverized  glue  in 
warm  water.  When  the  lime  and  blue- 
stowe  have  cooled  off,  pour  them  to- 
gether, stirring  vigorously.  Add  the 
flour  paste  and  glue,  stirring  thor- 
oughly. Add  water  to  make  the  mix- 
ture of  the  desired  consistency.  It 
should  be  thin  when  used  on  rough 
surfaces  like  the  trunk  and  mam 
limbs  of  most  trees,  so  it  will  pene- 
trate all  crevices.  Leave  it  thicker 
for  use  on  smooth  hark.  Use  within 
48  hours  after  mixing. 


total  number  of  sacks  in  a  lot  One 
sack  may  be  from  a  good  part  of  the 
field  and  another  from  a  weedy  or 
smutty  part.  Neither  would  yield  a 
fair  sample  for  grading.  At  least 
three  pounds  of  such  a  composite  mix- 
ture should  be  sent  to  this  office  in  a 
clean  well-sewn  cloth  bag.  We  cer- 
tify to  the  grade  only.  The  U-  S. 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion figures  the  discount  on  the  basis 
of  dockage  shown  by  the  grade  cer- 
tificate." 


KEFRIGEKATOR  CARS  TRIED  01  T. 


Two  carloads  of  cherries  have  becD 
shipped  East  under  a  new  process  of 
refrigeration  and  said  to  be  likely  tc- 
supersede  present  methods.  Several 
shippers  and  transportation  official* 
have  accompanied  the  cars  East  to 
actually  see  results..  The  cars  are 
equipped  with  electric  thermometers 
so  that  inside  temperatures  can 
read  at  any  time  without  opening  tht- 
car. 


HOW    MUCH    IS    YOUR  WHEAT 
WORTH  ? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Wheat  growers  who  want  to  know 
how  their  grain  will  grade  may  send 
samples  prepaid  to  Chief  Grain  ' In- 
spector Henry  C-  Bunker,  Merchants' 
Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  He 
will  grade  the  grain  as  it  would  be 
graded  officially  and  will  make  a  re- 
port, charging  a  fee  of  $1.  Such 
grades  will  not  be  official  because  the 
sample  will  not  have  been  officially 
taken.  One  farmer  sent  a  sample, 
which  was  entirely  clean.  The  ware- 
houseman sent  an  average  sample  of 
the  same  lot  and  it  contained  12  per 
cent  dockage. 

"The  sample,"  says  Mr.  Bunker, 
"ought  to  be  a  well-mixed  lot  taken  by 
a  trier  from  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the 


Cushman  "Does-Mavliqht  Plant 


|TWO  |  In.  |  ONE  j 


Light  and 
Power 

Picture  on  left  shows  out- 
fit divided  into  power  plant 
and  light  plant 

Picture  on  right  shows 

complete  unit  plant  for  elec- 
tric light  service. 


The  Cushman  Does  More  Because  — 

It  gives  you  both  portable  light  and  portable  power  in  one  plant  There 
is  less  vibration  to  the  Cushman,  and  less  adjustments,  repairs  and 
service  are  required. 

Every  part  is  get-at-able.  Not  necessary  to  tear  down  the  plant  to  correct  trouble. 
The  same  engine — the  4  H.  P.  Cushman  —can  be  used  for  work  all  over  the  farm. 
Other  machinery  can  be  run  from  the  clutch  pulley  the  same  time  batteries  are 
being  charged. 

The  Cushman  Self-Starter  permits  the  Cushman  plant  to  be  started,  stopped 

and  operated  by  woman  or  child.  It  is  the  only  starter  that  automatically  re- 
leases engine  compression  and  turns  on  and  off  oil.  Engine  started  from 
switchboard  bv  pushing  a  button.    Please  call  and  see  the  Cushman  plant. 

|  \\  rite  for  Inlormatfona 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 


STOCKTON, 


Factory  Representative 
218  Yosemite  Bldg. 


(  VI  II  OKM  A 


PERFECTION  PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  GRADER 


PIONEER  FOUNDRY 
F.  J.  Yandle,  Prop. 


Improvements — First — I  have  added  a  cir- 
culator to  the  dipper  whereby  boiling  water 
(heated  by  an  improved  oil  burner)  is  con- 
stantly circulated  between  circulator  and 
dipper  thus  solving  the  hot- 
water  problem. 

Second — I  have  installed  an 
extra  speed  attachment,  mak- 
it  possible  to  speed  up  or 
down  as  the  condition 
of  the  prunes  demands. 

Hard  prunes  re- 
quire more  scald- 
ing; and  must  re- 
main In  the  hot 
water  longer  than 
soft  ones. 

A  call  and  in- 
spection will  con- 
vince you  that  this 
dipper  and  grader 
is  second  to  none 
on  the  market. 

&  MACHINE  WORKS 
303  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR. 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
I TRACTORS 


RUSSELL 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  farmers  who  used 
ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia are  realizing  that  they 
have  done  the  right  thing,  as 
their  grain  is  looking  fine. 

For  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA!  Ban 
Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertil- 
izing Co.,  Pacific  Ouano  &  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer  Works,  Loa  An- 
k<-i<—i  Pacific  Ouano  &  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertiliz- 
ing Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co.  ORE- 
BOS  i  North  Portland;  Union  Meat 
Co. 

For  information  as  to  appllcatloa, 
write 

The  £$<2/1/l£ZC  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


June  28,  1919. 
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<  OMPOSITE  CONDITION  OF  CAM- 
FORNIA  CROPS,  JUNE  1,  1919. 

While  the  fruit  crop  promises  to  be 
a  record  breaker,  most  of  the  other 
crops  of  California  are  also  above  the 
average.  The  composite  condition  of 
all  crops  on  June  1  was  about  15.7 
'  per  cent  above  their  10-year  average 
condition  on  that  date.  Last  year  the 
condition  of  all  crops  in  California  on 
June  1  was  2.1  per  cent  below  the  10- 
year  average. '  The  condition  of  the 
various  crops  on  June  1,  expressed  in 
percentage  of  their  eight  and  ten-year 
averages  (not  the  normal)  and  in 
comparison  with  1918,  was  as  follows: 

Compared  Compared 

with  with 

Crop  Average  1918 

Condition  Condition 

Prunes   133.3  133.3 

Peaches   125.0  135.1 

Apricots    123.2  110.4 

Walnuts    122.1  131.2 

Pears   . . '   112.5  112.5 

Apples    112.2  116.4 

Oranges    107.7  97.0 

Wheat    107.6  116.4 

Lemons    106.7  98.0 

Pasture    105.8  121.3 

Olives    105.4  103.1 

Hay    104.8  111.5 

Almonds   104.2  107.1 

Oats    102.4  109.0 

Alfalfa    101.1  103.3 

Watermelons  101.1  96.8 

Onions    101.1  100.0 

Cantaloupes    100.0  95.7 

Cotton    99.0  99.0 

Blackberries  and 

Raspberries    97.9  95.8 


With  the 

lockjeanijleeve 


Strongest,  smooth- 
eat,  and  most  practi- 
cal construction  possible. 
When  it  comes  to  sur- 
face pipe,  there's  noth- 
ing better. 

— Lock      Seamed  by 

powerful  machinery — a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Lock-Seamed  Sleeves,  coun- 
tersunk on  the  inside,  leaving 
a  perfecto^  smooth  surface. 
An  excluWvV  Madewell  fea- 
ture. 

Full  Gnnge  Steel  guaranteed 
In  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

v.  It  explains  Madewell  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  other  Madewell 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  &  CULVERT 
WORKS 

Dept.  1, 
E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Ave. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


MADEWEU 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telia   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Barley    97.6        '  106.7- 

Cabbage    94.5  96.6 

Sugar  Beets    79.3  84.8 

Average  of  all           115.7  118.2 

The  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture and  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
are  co-operating  in  reporting  the  con- 
dition of  all  fruit  crops. 


EGYPTIAN     COTTON  ACRKAGE 
REDUCED. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

Egyptian  cotton  acreage  in  Califor- 
nia this  year  is  not  25  per  cent  of  that 
grown  last  year,  according  to  E.  E. 
Kaufman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  in  California.  Growing  and 
ginning  operations  last  year  were  so 
unfavorable  that  considerably  less 
money  was  made  than  was  expected. 
Some  good  Egyptian  cotton  was  grown 
in  Kern  county  but  most  of  that  grown 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was  of  in- 
ferior staple,  partly  due  to  late  plant- 
ing and  consequent  frost  injury,  partly 
to  ignorance  of  cotton  growing  re- 
quirements. On  one  ranch  in  Fresno 
county  the  plants  grew  taller  than  a 
man,  but  the  yield  was  less  than  half 
a  bale  per  acre.  Imperial,  Coachella 
and  Palo  Verde  Valleys  have  the  pos- 
sibilities, but  such  poor  ginning  facil- 
ities that  the  growers  didn't  want  to 
repeat  their  experience.  Due  to  the 
small  quantity  and  inferior  quality  of 
last  season's  San  Joaquin  crop,  it 
proved  hard  to  sell.  Even  that  in  Im- 
perial county  was  almost  as  slow  mov- 
ing as  it  was  in  getting  ginned.  A 
larger  acreage  and  crop  to  attract 
buyers  and  better  ginning  establish- 
ments would  probably  put  southeast- 
ern California  in  as  favorable  a  posi- 
tion for  Egyptian  cotton  production 
as  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona. 


paid  for  the  crops  on  the  trees  to  one 
grower,  Joseph  Basile  Jr.,  whose  or- 
chard is  near  Hollister  (San  Benito 


county).  The  crop  consists  of  prunes, 
apricots,  apples,  pears,  walnuts  and 
almonds  and  is  estimated  at  1200  tons. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  oldest  date-bearing  palms  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  are  on  the  old 
F.  T.  Eisen  place  near  Fresno.  They 
are  40  years  old. 

Growers  of  Thompson  Seedless  rai- 
sins in  the  Upper  Sacramento  are  re- 
puted to  be  offered  10  cents  a  pound 
for  their  crops. 

Fruit  prospects  in  Lake  and  Mendo- 
cino counties  were  never  better.  Large 
crop  and  big  demand  at  high  prices. 
Prunes  will  bring  an  average  of  about 
15  cents  dry. 

Grape  growers  of  California  are  to 
ask  for  the  army's  early  demobiliza- 
tion, with  a  view  to  removing  the  bar- 
rier to  the  sale  of  their  $12,000,000 
wine  gtape  crop. 

California's  raisin  crop  has  grown 
steadily  in  size.  Here  is  the  record: 
1914,  98,000  tons;  1915,  130,000  tons; 
1916.  132,000  tons;  1917,  163,000  tons; 
1918,  167,000  tons. 

Fruit  shipments  from  California  to 
date  (June  15)  exceed  those  of  last 
year  by  270  carloads.  Apricots  to- 
talled 284  cars  as  compared  with  67 
the  same  date  last  year. 

The  Climax  plum  must  be  irri- 
gated very  evenly  and  an  equable  con- 
dition of  moisture  maintained.  If  the 
ground  is  allowed  to  get  too  dry  and 
then  they  receive  a  good  wetting,  they 
are  likely  to  split. 

Standard  grading  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  in  the  marketing 
of  California  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Success  in  those  lines  which  have 
taken  up  the  proposition  has  brought  i 
others  into  line.  Growers  and  the 
trade  are  out  now  wanting  the  system 
carried  out. 

Ttie  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  have  received  their  first 
shipments  of  new  season  apricots  from 
growers  in  the  early  sections,  and 
Santa  Clara  county  will  begin  send- 
ing in  dried  apricots  the  first  week 
in  July.  The  Association  is  operating 
15  packing-houses  this  year — three 
more  than  last  year. 

Wine  grape  vineyards  in  Fresno 
county  are  selling  at  a  higher  price 
than  ever  before,  according  to  W.  F. 
Setchell,  President  of  the  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  because  they 
can  be  easily  worked  over  to  raisins 
or  the  wine  grapes  dried  at  small  ex- 
pense and  shipped  to  wine-making 
countries  at  a  profit;  $50,000  has  been 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


ANGE 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAJU 
Now  Agents 
8-16  and  10-20  International  Tractors 

P.  &  O.  Plows— McCormick  Harvesting  Machinery 

^nd  in  Addition  to  to  being  Headquarters  for  Year*  for 

"Planet  Jr."  Orchard  and  Garden  Tools 
Studebaker  Wagons 
Simplex  Ditchers 

Roderick  Lean  Harrows 
Miller  Bean  Harvesters 

Superior  High  Wheel  Garden  Plows 
Empire  "Steel  Age"  Cultivators 

Have  taken  over  the  lines,  formerly  handled  by  Dixon 
&  Griswold,  now  retiring  from  business,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing new  lines  have  one  of  the  most  complete  stocks  of  Farm 
Implements  on  the  Coast 

rorkner  Sprinc  Tooth  Cultivators 
Royal  Graders  and  Scrapers 

Peru  Iron  and  Wood  Wheel  Trucks 
Chatham  Fanning  Mills 

l  ;•>(.  r;,r,t  Potato  Machinery 


PHONES:  Broadway 

118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  street 


iU3d— 15031 

Los  Angeles;  Cal. 


J 


FREE 

$3,000  Book 

of 

Barn  Plans 


Going  to  build  or  re- 
model a  barn?  Then 
send  for  this  book.  112 
pages  of  the  most  prac- 
tical barn  plans  ever 
published.  Treats  every 
phase  of  modern  barn 
construction.  Cost  over 
$3,000  to  compile.  Yours 
free — for  the  asking. 

AND  WE  WILL  ALSO 
SEND  YOU  THE  COM- 
PLETE LOUDEN  CAT- 
ALOG of  modern  sani- 
tary barn  equipment. 
Send  for  these  two  valu- 
able books  today. 


LOUDEN 
BALANCE  GRAPPLE 
HAY  FORK 

Lifts  an  enormous  load.  Binds  it  tight.  Drops 
it  clean.  Spreads  it  well  In  the  mow.  Leaves 
no  litterings  to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitchfork. 
Three  or  four  fork-fulls  clear  the  rack.  PER- 
FECTLY BALANCED,  slender  but  strong,  will 
not  bend  or  break.  A  money-saver  in  haying 
time. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


08  Fremont  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dept.  A 
420  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


THE  HARDIE 

Fruit  Ladders 

The  superiority  of  our  ladders  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right  design.  HARDIE 
LADDERS  are  made  of  spruce.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  no  lumber  can  be  compared 
with  Oregon  spruce  in  both  strength  and 
light  weight 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  a  uniformly  good  product.  Dealers 
who  handle  the  HARDIE  LADDER  capture 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  reason.  The 
weight  is  about  3  lbs.  per  ft.  Price  50c  per  ft 
The  'Hardie  Booklet  on  request. 

BRANCH  OF 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co., 


Office:  102!!  Leighton  Ave., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Safer  Citizens-Fruit  Harvest  Assured 

(Written  for  roclflc  Kural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


We  are  spending  lots  of  money  to 
provide  High  Schools  and  equipment 
of  most  modern  type,  says  President 
J.  J.  McDonald  of  the  Santa  Clara 
county  unit  of  the  Farm  Owners'  and 
Operators'  National  Association.  .We 
do  it  for  the  purpose  of  training  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  become  safe 
leaders  in  our  democracy.  But  we  are 
failing  in  one  particular,  which  pre- 
vents our  getting  anything  like  proper 
advantage  from  the  money  so  invested. 
Statistics  show  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  grammar  school  stu- 
dents ever  enter  High  School,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  that  num- 
ber graduate- 
Mr.  McDonald  has  interviewed  many 
educators  and  school  students  to  find 
out  why.  The  major  reason,  as  he 
found  it,  is  that  some  boys  and  girls 
have  more  money  and  better  clothes 
and  finer  homes  than  others.  How- 
ever democratically  they  may  invite 
their  comrades  of  lesser  means  to  take 
part  in  their  joy  rides,  ball  games, 
clubs,  societies,  and  social  functions, 
the  latter  soon  feel  that  because  they 
cannot  hold  up  their  end  and  chip  in 
equally  on  the  expenses,  they  cannot 
keep  up  the  pace  and  they  drop  out  of 
school  to  earn  money. 

They  recognize  that  by  completing 
the  course  they  could  get  better  jobs 
and  do  bigger  work  in  the  world.  We 
recognize  that  their  extra  capacity  as 
citizens  is  needed  to  save  our  com- 
monwealth from  Bolshevism. 

Help  Earn  Way  Through  School. 

The  idea  in  Mr.  McDonald's  mind  is 
to  give  them  a  proper  chance  to  sup- 
plement their  cash  resources  by  work- 
ing in  the  country  through  harvest 
season,  with  special  reference  to  fruit 
harvest.  The  benefit  in  health,  view- 
point, and  sympathies  which  city  boys 
and  girls  get  by  working  vacations 
in  the  country  are  worth  while  even 
if  it  cost  them  all  they  make.  This 
was  illustrated  by  a  remark  of  the 
Losse  Bros.,  who  operate  a  fruit  ranch 
of  several  hundred  acres  in  Santa 
Clara  county-  They  had  150  High 
School  students  last  year.  Many  of 
these  come  out  pale,  weak,  prejudiced 
in  their  ideas  of  the  country.  They 
got  brown  pretty  soon  and  in  the 
warm  weather  even  stripped  to  the 
waist  for  their  work.  How  they  did 
eat!  They  had  a  jolly  good  time  and 
returned  to  school  with  a  good  cash 
balance,  great  constitutional  vigor, 
and  a  desire  to  do  it  again.  They  were 
paid  35  cents  an  hour  for  fruit  pick- 
ing. When  Mr.  Losse  asked  them  this 
spring  to  come  again,  they  said  the 
same  price  would  be  satisfactory  and 
were  delighted. 

Did  the  farmers  like  the  work  done 
by  school  students  last  year?  This  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  after  Mr. 
Losse  had  made  the  arrangement  men- 
tioned, he  had  a  letter  from  the  boys 
saying  that  other  farmers  had  come 
offering  higher  pay. 
Sleeping  Quarters  and  Supervision. 

But  the  Losse  Bros,  have  a  ranch 
big  enough  to  justify  their  putting  up 
special  sleeping  quarters,  dining  room, 
bathing  facilities,  etc.  Many  ranchers 
do  not  have  room  even  in  their  homes 
for  outside  help,  and  it  wouldn't  be  so 
much  fun  for  the  boys  if  they  did. 
The  writer  has  worked  on  many  a 
farm  during  harvest.  He  slept  in  a 
spare  room  and. ate  with  the  family; 
but  that  was  not  in  California.  Con- 
ditions are  different  here-  Few  fa- 
thers would  want  their  boys  to  set  out 
a-foot  looking  for  a  job  in  the  coun- 
try in  this  State  as  the  writer  has  done 
many  times  in  another  State  as  a 
youth.  A  distinctly  different  sort  of 
company  would  be  met  and  it  would 
not  be  good  for  the  boys.  They  would 
have  to  carry  their  blankets  and  sleep 
out,  which  90  per  cent  of  youth  would 
not  now  do  for  many  days  at  a  time. 

To  attract  the  boys  to  farm  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  needed,  and  to 
make  it  advisable,  Mr.  McDonald  pro- 
poses that  barracks  be  built  in  each 
school  yard.  He  has  found  that  Y. 
M.  C.  A.'s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  will  gladly 
furnish  supervision  under  systems 
found  successful  last  year- 
Cost  and  Finances. 

He  has  figured  that  barracks  for  200 


boys  or  200  girls  could  be  built  and 
equipped  with  cots,  mattresses,  tables, 
benches,  and  dishes  for  $3,000.  ^The 
barracks  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
supervisor  while  in  use.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  they  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Oper- 
ators' Association  until  next  season. 
The  equipment  would  be  as  safe  as 
school  equipment  in  the  same  yard 
and  protected  by  the  same  janitor 
where  there  is  one.  Dishes  and  more 
valuable  equipment  woulfebe  collected 
from  all  barracks  and  stored  at  one 
place  of  safety  if  so  desired.  The 
boys  would  pay  a  pro  rata  for  their 
eats  and  cooking  and  janitor  ex- 
penses. Because  the  project  would 
permit  boys  and  girls  to  get  a  better 
education  and  make  better  citizens, 
and  because  city  youth  would  get  the 
chief  benefit  in  this  direction,  Mr. 
McDonald  believes  that  the  cost  of 
buildings  should  be  borne  by  the  State 
Government.  However,  it  is  figured 
that  three  dollars  per  boy  or  girl  per 
season  would  pay  interest  on  money 
invested  and  provide  a  fund  to  keep 
up  repairs  and  repay  the  original  cap- 
ital by  the  time  a  new  building  would 
have  to  be  put  up.  The  boys  and  girls 
could  pay  this  out  of  their  earnings, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  their  board. 
But  however  the  project  may  be 
financed,  it  seems  that  it  would  pay 
well  if  our  public  schools  pay  well; 
and  would  also  solve  the  problem  of 
seasonal  help  for  American  farmers 
who  like  to  employ  American  workers. 


DO  >0T  BALE  ROCKS  WITH  HAY. 


The  hay  bill  which  Pacific  Rural 
Press  and  others  urged  so  strongly 
that  State  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures  Chas.  G.  Johnson  under- 
took to  get  it  through  the  Legislature, 
was  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Wal- 
ter Eden  of  Orange  county,  and  was 
passed  as  more  recently  noted  in  our 
columns.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  May  19.  G.  L  Lytle  of  Riv- 
erside county,  who  is  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Inc-,  points  out  that  "this 
measure  concerns  all  those  engaged 
in  the  business  of  baling  hay,  and  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  a  great 
many  readers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press." 
He  urges  us  to  republish  the  law, 
which  is  done  below. 

Section  1.  The  term  "baler"  or  "presser" 
as  referred  to  in  this  act  shall  mean  the  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation  owning 
or  having  possession  ot  or'  operating  a  hay 
press. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  baling  hay  for  com- 
pensation shall  employ  scales  that  have  been 
tested  and  sealed  by  the  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  and  any  record  of  weight  forming 
the  basis  in  settlement  for  baling  hay  shall 
be  the  true  net  weight  of  the  baled  hay:  and 
any  record  of  weight  forming  the  basis  of 
settlement  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  baled 
hay  shall  be  the  true  net  weight  of  such 
baled  hay. 

Sec.  3.  No  baler  or  preeser  of  hay  shall 
put  or  conceal  in  any  such  bale  of  hay  any- 
thing whatever  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  weight  of  such  bale  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud. 

Sec.  4.  Hay.  when  sold,  offered,  or  exposed 
for  sale  .shall  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight 
and  a  ton  shall  consist  of  two  thousand 
pounds  net  .weight;  providing,  however,  that 
hay  may  be  sold  by  the  bale,  in  which  case 
the  net  weight  of  the  bale  shall  be  indicated 
on  a  tag  securely  fastened  to  the  bale. 

Sec.  6.  When  any  hay  is  shipped  by  a 
common  carrier  in  bales  and  where  such  bales 
become  broken,  the  approximate  weight  of 
such  broken  bales  shall  be  included  in  the 
total  weight  of  the  hay  shipped. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 


SANTA  CLARA  SUGAR  BEETS. 

About  2,250  acres  of  sugar  beets  are 
being  grown  in  the  Milpitas  and  Eden- 
vale  districts  of  Santa  Clara  county 
for  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  including 
about  1700  being  grown  by  the  com- 
pany itself.  The  crop  looks  good,  but 
is  late,  and  digging  will  not  begin  until 
October  as  against  July  1  in  the  Man- 
teca  district,  and  June  20  in  the  Cor- 
coran district.  The  harvest  in  Santa 
Clara  county  was  late  last  season, 
being  finished  about  January  10, 
where  it  is  normally  completed  about 
December  1.  This  is  what  delayed 
the  present  season's  planting. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


One  man  will  cultivate  four  rows  of  beans  perfectly  with  this  culti- 
vator, which,  like  most,  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  dealers  and  ranchers,  for  a  strong  simply  controlled  culti- 
vator, capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with 
a  lighter  tool. 

The  frame  is  one  piece  high  carbon  steel,  (no  joints  to  work  loose  or 
sag),  holds  the  wheels  always  true  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  stand- 
ards and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame 
bar  has  a  double  lifting  device,  which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  The 
steering  device  is  easily  operated  and  very  accurate. 

The  cultivator  is  equipped  with  K.  Q.  sweeps  of  our  own  design  and 
made  to  do  the  best  work  and  wear  the  longest.  Furnished  with  either 
tractor  or  team  hitch  and  made  to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width,  from  20 
to  36  inches.   This  cultivator  is  also  built  to  cultivate  two  rows. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND   BOOK   ON   DEEP  TILLAGE 

The  Killcfcr  Manufacturing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  0. 


WestanCmadas 

"Horn  of  Pleithf' 

OffersYoufleaHh  §  Dfealt 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi- 
bility of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 
Land  capable  of  yielding 20  to  45  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 
Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.    Railway  and 
Land  Co's.  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
ers. Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  snip- 
ping; free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illus- 
trated literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immln..  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

GIIBM1  MCIK.  3-5  first  SL  Ska**  Ilk..  Sm  haw*,  ut 
Canadian  Government  Agent- 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Suilt  Especially  for  California  Conditions'  \\ 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  rnodels.wiffi  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
RanAinA  in  Price  from 
4I90.to*2175. 

All  Rap  a ir  Parts  Carried  ■ 


■  Cuarar 
1  AsRTl 
write  f< 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  ARNOTT ' 
AsK  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


adWtT  ARNOTT  &XO. 
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FIELD  AND  GARDEN 


Cotton  Bounds  Upward. 

There  has  been  rejoicing  among 
local  cotton  growers  due  to  the  mark- 
ed rise  in  cotton,  which  in  the  last 
two  days  has  meant  an  increase  of 
about  $12  a  bale.  Recently  the  mar- 
ket jumped  22  points,  and  later  re- 
ports showed  another  advance  of  .  40 
points.  Four  hundred  bales  of  1917 
crop  cotton,  representing  the  entire 
production  of  Egyptian  long  staple  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  were  sold  to 
the  California  Product  Company  of 
Fresno  for  $80,000,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Manager  Robert  Hulme. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes — 3  Factors. 

"Certified  seed  potatoeswill  mean  a 
lot  to  us  down  in  the  islands  and  po- 
tato country  around  Stockton,"  said 
Harry  H.  Ladd,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  San  Joaquin  county.  "There 
are  three  factors  to  be  considered. 
First,  all  the  potato  growers  will  have 
to  want  certified  seed  and  they  will 
when  they  all  realize  how  dependent 
the  industry  is  on  a  clean  bill  of 
health  to  hold  its  markets.  Secondly, 
we  will  eliminate  the  man  who  sells 
potatoes  'for  either  seed  or  table  use-' 
And  thirdly,  we  will  have  proper  seed 
available  when  a  man  needs  it.  We 
can  raise  all  the  seed  we  need  right  at 
home.  We  produced  25  carloads  last 
year  on  the  Sacramento  red  lands  and 
all  of  it  went  to  the  delta-  It  was  all 
inspected  when  it  was  dug — the  Pride 
of  Wisconsin.  Now  that  the  growers 
themselves  have  a  good  scare  thrown 
in  to  them  by  tightening  marketing 
conditions  on  export,  they  are  anxious 
that  something  be  done,  and  there  is 
a  certainty  of  an  ever-widening  co- 
operationon  their  part  with  the  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  safeguard  the  in- 
dustry." 

Selling  Surplus  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  My  neighbor  wishes 
to  buy  water  from  me  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  sell  it  to  him  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  but  do  not  wish  to  tie 
myself  down  so  that  I  cannot  ter- 
minate the  arrangement  upon  reason- 
able notice.  I  have  been  told  that  if 
I  once  start  to  sell  water  I  can  never 
terminate  the  arrangement.  Is  this 
true?  Also  is  it  true  that  if  I  sell  to 
four  or  more  persons,  my  pumping 
plant  becomes  a  public  utility?  Are 
there  any  other  pitfalls  or  entangle- 
ments to  beware  of?  Is  a  written 
agreement  advisable? — H.  G.  M.,  Paso 
Robles. 

The  Railroad  Commission  Water 
Department  advises  us  that  you  are 
entirely  safe  in  making  agreements  to 
sell  your  surplus  water  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  one  irrigation  season 
and  to  as  many  water  users  as  need 
be,  provided  you  first  file  with  the 
Commission  a  statement  giving  your 
own  name  and  address,  the  same  for 
the  parties  to  whom  you  propose  to 
sell,  the  lands  proposed  to  be  irri- 
gated by  your  surplus,  and  the  rate 
you  propose  to  charge.  This  is  under 
an  emergency  act  approved  in  1917 
and  which  is  in  force  six  months  be- 
yond the  time  peace  is  signed.  Senate 
Bill  491  passed  by  the  1919  Legisla- 
ture and  signed  by  the  Governor  am- 
plifies this  privilege  and  goes  into 
effect  when  the  first  one  mentioned 
goes  out  of  effect.  Under  SB  491 
you  come  under  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion only  as  to  such  surplus  water- 
No  delivery  is  authorized  for  any  pe- 
riod exceeding  one  year  and  state- 
ments must  be  filed  with  the  Railroad 
Commission  as  under  the  present  law. 


GRASSHOPPERS  UNDER  CONTROL. 


Grasshoppers  are  about  under  con- 
trol now,  according  to  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture.  The  worst 
infestations  occurred  in  Stanislaus, 
Tehama,  Glenn,  Butte  and  Sutter 
counties.  Harry  P.  Stabler  said  that 
where  they  had  been  working  on  them 
in  Sutter  county  you  could  scrape 
them  up  off  the  ground  in  double 
handfuls.  In  the  various  sections 
both  burning  and  poisoning  has  been 
resorted  to. 


The  Man  Before  the  Plough 

It  used  to  be  "the  man  behind  the  plough";  but  today  it  is  the  man  be- 

*  fore  the  plough.    Ploughs  are  now  guided  and  pulled  from  the  front. 
The  Gas  Engine  leads  agriculture. 

The  economy,  durability  and  dependability  of  any  Farm  Engine  is  deter- 
mined by  its  Ignition  System.  The  searching  strain  of  farm  work  demands 
magneto  ignition  and  the  qualities  of  Magneto  Ignition  reach  their  highest 
development  in  Bosch— "America's  Supreme  Ignition  System." 

Hot,  intense  and  uniform — Rip  Roaring  Bosch  Sparks  get  every  atom  of  power  from  any 
fuel — kerosene,  distillate,  coal  oil,  tops  or  gasoline — in  any  Tractor,  Truck,  Automobile 

*  or  Gas  Engine.    Bosch  Dependability  and  Bosch  Endurance  have  been  proved  through 
years  of  Supreme  Service. 

Any  dealer  can  convincingly  demonstrate  Bosch  Superiority.  Every  single  Bosch  Magneto 
for  Farm  Engines  gets  the  continuous,  expert  Bosch  Service  of  over  200  Service  Stations 
in  more  than  200  centers,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BE  SATISFIED  SPECIFY  BOSCH 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Main  Offices  and  Works:  Springfield,  Mass.    .   .    .     Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit ,  San  Francisco 

MORE  THAN  200  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  OVER  200  CITIES 


 -r-.-         ■■■'■■'rri-..--^~;\-^;^.-:^'i-:^  .i:..V-.r:Vyi.--W5. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 
SAVE  MONEY 

Right  now,  when  water  is  needed  for  irrigation,  a 
PELTON  pump  will  protect  your  crops,  as  it  can  be  driven 
with  any  kind  of  an  engine,  tractor  or  electric  motor. 
Later  on,  when  electric  service  is  available,  the  pump 
I  may  be  connected  direct  to  an  electric  motor,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  a  new  pump.  It  will  deliver  more  water 
per  horsepower. 

See  your  nearest  PELTON  dealer. 


PELTON 


A.  J.  Wheeler.  Corning. 
McCormick'-Saeltzer  Co.,  Bedding. 
George  W.  Roberts,  Marysville. 
Commercial  Electric  Co.,  Stockton. 
R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced. 
Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno. 
J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  Sanger. 
Devenney  &  Prather  Co.,  Wasco. 


Gridley  Garage  Co.,  Gridley. 
Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chico. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  OroviUe. 
Wise  Hardware  Co.,  Modesto. 
D.  Stephenson,  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gils  trap,  Kingsburg. 
C.  A.  Hughes,  Orosi. 
TJlmer  Machinery  Co.,  Porterville. 
Alexander  &  Wright,  Palo  Alto. 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Company,  Sacramento. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1090  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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Constitutional  Amendment  on  Ballots 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre«g.) 


All  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments passed  by  the  Legislature  have 
been  signed  by  the  Governor  and  will 
be  on  the  ballots.  A  special  election 
for  the  Highway  Bonds  is  called  for 
July  L 

To  Frame  New  State  Constitution. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
10,  introduced  by  Senator  M.  B.  John- 
son of  San  Mateo  county.  If  adopted 
by  majority  vote,  it  provides  that  the 
legislature  shall  at  its  next  session 
call  a  convention  of  163  non-partisan 
delegates,  one  from  each  assembly  dis- 
trict, one  from  each  county,  and 
twenty-five  from  the  State  at  large. 
They  are  to  be  elected  as  provided  by 
the  Legislature  and  shall  meet  with- 
in nine  months  to  do  what  they  think 
best.  They  must  recommend  some 
one  or  alternative  proposals  to  be 
voted  on  at  a  special  election  also 
provided  by  the  Legislature.  What- 
ever proposition  receives  highest  ap- 
proval of  the  people  becomes  the  new 
constitution  or  the  new  part  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion. This  is  frankly  designed  to  get 
us  a  new  constitution  free  from  the 
bulky  mass  of  detail  which  our  pres- 
ent one  has  become  by  its  numerous 
amendments.  Governor  Wm.  D.  Ste- 
phens recommended  such  a  conven- 
tion in  his  latest  inaugural  address. 
State  Aid  to  Sectarian  Orphanages. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
19,  introduced  by  Senator  J.  C.  Nealon 
of  San  Francisco.  It  amends  the  pres- 
ent Article  IV.  Section  22,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  State  may  grant  money 
to  sectarian  or  other  institutions  for 
support  of  minor  orphans,  half-or- 
phans, abandoned  children,  or  aged 
persons  in  indigent  circumstances. 
The  present  section  also  provides  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  which 
is  dropped  by  the  new  amendment. 
The  only  other  change  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  children  of  fathers  who  are 
incapacitated  for  gainful  occupations 
by  tuberculosis  or  by  permanent 
physical  disability. 
Highway  Bonds  for  $40,000,000. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
27,  by  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson  of  San 
Mateo  county.  It  is  a  new  section, 
which  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
$40,000,000  highway  bonds  at  4%  per 
cent  interest  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  highways  prescribed  in 
the  acts  of  1909  and  1915,  and  also  for 
the  following  new  projects:  Barstow 
to  Needles,  Oxnard  to  San  Juan  Cap- 
istrano,  Barstow  to  Mojave,  Santa  Ma- 
ria to  Bakersfield,  Skyline  boulevard 
San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz,  Rio 
Vista  to  Fairfield,  Auburn  to  Verdi, 
Ukiah  to  Tahoe  City.  Crescent  City  to 
Oregon  line,  Santa  Rosa  to  Shellville, 
Big  Pine  to  Oasis,  Placervllle  to 
Sportsman's  Hall.  Feather  River 
Route  Oroville  to  Quincy.  General 
Grant  National  Park  to  Kings  River 
Canyon,  Calistoga  to  Lower  Lake, 
Mecca  to  Blythe,  Rumsey  to  Lower 
Lake,  Azusa  to  Pine  Flats  in  San  Ga- 
briel canyon.  La  Canada  via  Arroyo 
Seco  to  Mount  Wilson  road,  Lancaster 
to  Bailey's.  McDonald's  to  the  mouth 
of  Navarro  river,  Carmel  to  San  Sime- 
on, Klamath  river  state  highway 
bridge  to  Happy  Camp,  Susanville  to 
state  line  near  Doyle,  Pacheco  Pass 
road  into  Hollister,  Visalia  to  Sequoia 
Park  line.  Deep  Creek  easterly  via 
Bear  Valley  dam  to  the  county  road 
at  Metcalf  creek  in  the  Angeles  for- 
est, Orland  to  Chico,  Tiburon  to  Alto, 
and  county  line  near  Michigan  Bar 
via  Huots  ranch  to  Drytown.  At 
least  $20,000,000,  or  as  much  as  neces- 
sary, must  be  used  to  complete  sys- 
tems already  projected. 
Suffrage  for  Absentee  Voters. 

Assembly  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment 10,  by  T.  L.  Ambrose  of  Los  An- 
geles county.  If  approved  by  the 
people,  will  amend  section  one,  art- 
icle II,  in  relation  to  suffrage,  by 
giving  traveling  men  and  those  en- 
gaged in  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  U.  S.,  a  right  to  vote  prior  to 
election  at  their  own  county  seats  or 
on  the  day  of  election  wherever  they 
may  be  within  the  State  on  the  day 
of  election;  or  if  in  military  or  naval 
service,  at  any  regular  post  where  50 
or  more  such  soldiers  or  sailors  are 
stationed  on  election  day  within  the 


United  States  of  America. 
Aliens  to  Pay  Poll  Tax. 

Assembly  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment 13,  by  C.  P.  Vicini  of  Amador 
county.  The  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  poll  tax  of  not  less 
than  four  dollars  on  every  alien  male 
inhabitant  of  California  oyer  21  and 
under  60  years  of  age.  This  tax  goes 
into  the  school  fund  of  the  county 
where  collected. 
State  Aid  to  Orphanages. 

Assembly  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment 40,  by  Robert  Madison  of  Sono- 
ma county.  As  originally  presented, 
it  would  have  made  tax  free  "all  build- 
ings and  so  much  of  the  real  prop- 
erty connected  therewith  as  may  be 
required  for  the  use  or  occupation  of, 
or  as  is  customarily  used  for  the  sup- 
port of,  institutions  sheltering  more 
than  20  orphan  or  half-orphan  chil- 
dren. Voters  who  support  this  will  be 
voting  to  tax  themselves  for  support 
of  sectarian  institutions.  This  is  part 
of  the  same  plan  which  secured  the 
passage  of  Senate  Amendment  19  and 
S.  B.  114,  whereby  direct  cash  aid  to 
such  institutions  was  increased  by  the 
State. 


WHEAT  DOCKAGE  ALLOW  WIT.. 


Don't  neglect  the  supply  of  crushed 
oyster  shell  now.  As  the  fowls  in- 
crease their  production  they  need  all 
the  lime  that  their  system  can  absorb 
for  shell  material. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.) 

No  dockage  allowance  for  foreign 
grain  in  wheat  has  ever  been  allowed 
by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  in  any 
district  except  that  of  which  California 
is  a  part,  said  Zone  Vice-President  W. 
A.  Starr  of  the  Corporation  in  San 
Francisco,  discussing  the  recent  rul- 
ing that  no  allowance  for  dockage  un- 
der five  per  cent  will  be  allowed  here 
this  season.  Mr.  Starr  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  head  office  in  New- 
York,  wher.e  important  decisions  on 
this  and  other  points  have  been  made 
in  recent  days!  He  makes  the  point 
that  the  cost  of  cleaning  will  equal  the 
value  of  dockage  if  the  latter  equals 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  or 
less.  Therefore,  not  even  the  miller 
could  afford  to  pay  extra  for  the  dock- 
age. Most  of  what  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion expects  to  buy  will  be  exported 
and  they  don't  want  the  foreign  grain 
in  it  nor  can  they  get  any  allowance 
for  it.  Wheat  growers  who  object  to 
giving  away  the  barley,  etc.,  mixed  in 
their  wheat  may  have  it  taken  out  at 
any  one  of  various  cleaning  establish- 
ments andksell  it  to  feed  dealers  there. 
Probably  the  better  way  in  most  cases 
would  be  to  get  a  farm  grain  cleaner 
and  keep  the  barley,  oats,  etc.,  at 
home  to  avoid  hauling  and  freight  and 
eventual  sacrifice. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  Mr. 
Starr  has  been  officially  confirmed  in 
his  recommendation  that  wherever  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Grain  Corporation 
dockage  contained  in  wheat  can  be 


sold  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  cost 
of  cleaning,  allowance  to  that  extent 
will  be  made  to  the  grower.  Disputes 
between  growers  and  private  buyers 
as  to  proper  price  for  wheat  may  be 
referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  a  reasonable 
approximation  to  Government  prices 
is  paid  to  growers.  A  sample  of  the 
lot  in  dispute  must  be  taken  at  the 
time  satisfactory  to  both  parties. — Ed.] 
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"Soil  improvement"  is  looked  upon 
as  being  their  biggest  problem  b> 
Farm  Adviser  O.  W.  Jarvis  of  Sacra- 
mento county.  At  Courtland  Center 
this  week,  Hardy  W.  Campbell  ad- 
dressed the  members  on  dry  farming. 
Another  subject  that  the  local  com- 
mittee arranged  for  was  seed  inocula- 
tion, and  its  value  on  different  classes 
of  soil.  The  Orangevale  center  ar- 
ranged an  excursion  last  week  to 
Placer  county  to  investigate  results 
of  pruning  demonstrated  last  winter. 
The  Franklin  center  is  boosting  for 
power.  1000  H.P.  has  been  promised 
acceptance  by  farmers  if  power  lines 
are  led  in.  They  want  It.  This  cen- 
ter has  also  voted  a  further  $400  for 
further  equipment  on  their  fire  truck 
and  outfit,  which  was  started  last  year. 


A  great  many  Viking  rotary  pumps 
are  in  use  as  boosters  for  artesian 
wells  where  the  air  in  the  water  might 
frequently  unprime  centrifugal  pumps. 


Chassis  of  Case  10-20 


TRACTORS 


Steady,  Constant  Power  for  Threshing 

This  Case  10-20  is  Recommended  for 
All  Kinds  of  Belt  Work 

The  Case  10-20  is  praised  as  widely  for  its  adaptability  to  all  belt-work, 
as  for  its  use  in  plowing  and  other  field  jobs.  For  five  years  it  has 
proved  its  superiority  on  thousands  of  farms,  not  only  throughout  this 
country,  but  all  over  the  world.  Though  rated  at  10-20  horsepower,  it  can 
develop  at  least  20  per  cent  more. 

Its  powerful  engine  supplies  that  smooth,  even  power  needed  to  keep 
your  thresher  running  at  uniform  speed. 

This  smoothness  of  operation,  for  which  the  Case  10-20  is  famous,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  governor  controlled,  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  Case 
Motor,  set  crosswise  on  the  main  frame.  The  belt-pulley  is  located  on  the 
crank  shaft,  making  it  easy  to  "line  up"  to  all  belt-driven  machinery. 

Another  great  feature  is  the  Case  Patented  Air- Washer  which  draws 
air  through  both  screens  and  water,  preventing  dust  or  grit  working  into 
the  cylinders.  This  tractor  is  also  equipped  with  a  Sylphon 
Thermostat  which  maintains  a  uniform  motor-temperature  under 
varying  loads  and  insures  economical  and  thorough  combustion 
of  kerosene. 

There  is  a  Case  10-20  ready  to  deliver  to  you  quickly.  By 
acting  now  y'ou  are  assured  of  a  dependable  tractor  —  one  that 
is  always  ready  for  field  or  belt  work. 

Ask  any  Case  dealer  for  a  full  description  of  the  Case  10-20. 
or  write  to  us  direct.  A  careful  study  of  all  its  specifications  will 
show  you  its  proven  superiorities.  It  is  a  sound,  practical  trac- 
tor, worthy  of  the  endorsement  of  a  concern  famous  for  its 
success  in  building  power  farming  machinery  of  the  highest 
grade.    Investigate  at  once 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.  F'^d 

1983  Erie  Street.  Racine.  Wi»..  U.  S.  A.  909 
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Agricultural  Notes 

The  early  wheat  harvest  around 
Biggs  is  reported  to  be  a  disappoint- 
ment, as  an  average  of  six  sacks  per 
acre  is  the  rule 

Crop  conditions  in  Lake  and  Mendo- 
cino counties  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon.  Hay  and  grain  are 
above  the  average. 

The  wheat  and  barley  crops  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  are  excellent — 
the  adobe  hills  showing  plenty  of  ten 
and  twelve-sack  wheat  crops. 

Recent  reports  from  Joseph  Steph- 
ens, president  of  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association,  state  that 
throughout  the  Sacramento  "Valley  we 
may  expect  a  record  crop  this  fall. 

The  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture, Rome,  Italy,  gives  the  1919 
production  of  wheat  in  India  at  278,- 
023,200  bushels,,  or  73.2  per  cent  of 
the  1918  crop  and  78.9  per  cent  of  the 
five  year  average  1913-1917. 

About  200  men  have  been  working 
on  the  5,000  acres  of  the  Alameda 
Sugar  Company  planted  to  sugar  beets 
in  Yolo  County.  The  harvest  will  be 
far  better  than  last  year,  principally 
because  of  the  greater  use  of  water. 

There  are  27  rural  fire-fighting  or- 
ganizations in  Stanislaus  County  be- 
sides the  motor  reserve  corps  in  five 
of  the  cities  which  respond  to  rural 
fire  calls.  Farmers  with  such  protec- 
tion are  making  a  move  for  lower  in- 
surance rates. 

The  first  of  the  season's  barley  crop 
began  to  arrive  in  Tulare  last  week, 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  In 
previous  seasons,  and  with  the  barley 
showing  cleaner  than  usual.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  wheat  coming  in 
from  the  Tulare  Lake  region. 

The  Australian  government  has  ar- 
ranged to  ship  30,000  tons  of  wheat  to 
India  and  11,000  to  England.  The 
price  to  India  is  about  $1.31  per 
bushel.  The  price  to  England,  includ- 
ing all  cost  of  shipment  to  the  port  of 
destination,  is  J2.31  per  bushel. 

The  directors  of  the  Pacific  Rice, 
Growers'  Association  have  adopted 
the  rate  of  40  cents  an  hour  to  be 
paid  for  the  pulling  of  the  water  grass 
in  the  rice  fields  of  the  valley  dur- 
ing the  growing  of  the  1919  rice 
crop,  employees  to  board  themselves. 

There  will  be  a  summer  course  of 
instruction  held  at  Riverside,  July  14- 
August  9,  1919,  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  for  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion to  Professor  Condit  and  Mr. 
Booth,  several  experts  at  the  exper- 
ment  station  will  offer  instruction. 

Construction  has  been  started  on 
the  big  plant  of  the  Hunt-Jewett- 
Bontz  Company  for  the  handling  of 
sweet  potatoes  during  the  approach- 
ing season.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  season  the  product  will  be  shipped 
fresh,  but  when  the  sweet  potatoes 
come  in  quantity  the  curing  process 
will  be  commenced. 

The  California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation will  soon  make  the  first  pay- 
ment to  growers.  Within  ten  days 
bean  growers  in  the  association  will 
receive  the  first  payment,  varying  ac- 
cording to  varieties  as  follows: 

Black-eyed  beans,  pound   01 

Tepary  beans,  pound   00% 

Pink  beans,  pound   02 

White  beans,  pound   03 

The  Butte  Valley  Land  Company 
has  been  irrigating  and  its  effect 
upon  the  grain  and  alfalfa  fields  ad- 
jacent to  Macdoel  demonstrates  what 
irrigation  will  do.  Irrigated  grain 
shows  a  growth  of  about  four  feet, 
while  the  unirrigated  portions  of  the 
same  fields  show  a  growth  of  only 
two  feet.  Irrigated  alfalfa  shows  a 
growth  of  two  feet  compared  with  a 
12-inch  growth  on  the  unirrigated  por- 
tion of  the  same  field. 

The  future  outlook  for  the  cotton 
crop  is  very  promising,  according  to 
recent  reports,  which  state  that  the 
sixty  acres  growing  at  Kearney  Vine- 
yard not  only  promises  a  good  crop 
Id  the  fall,  but  a  good  seed  supply 
for  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  While  the 
stand  of  the  present  crop  is  not  quite 


100  per  cent,  still,  it  is  reported  high- 
ly satisfactory,  according  to  Manager 
S.  P.  Frisselle  and  W.  B.  Camp  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

From  June  30th  to  July  14th, 
J.  B.  Lillard,  State  Supervisor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Instruction,  will  offer  a 
course  in  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  vocational 
agriculture.  During  the  same  period 
J.  C.  Booth  of  Ontario  will  give 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  supplemental  subjects,  and  a 
study  will  be  made  of  general  farm- 
ing in  Southern  California. 

The  packing  companies  of  Califor- 
nia anticipate  plenty  of  work  for  the 
next  12  months,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  food  in  Europe.  It  is  re- 
ported that  common  stock  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Packing  Corporation  is  re- 
garded with  favor,  due  to  the  progres- 
sive management.  The  fact  that  it 
has  earned  $35.00  for  common  stock  in 


three  years,  while  the  current  rate  of 
earnings  are  more  than  $10.00  a  share, 
make  it  probable  that  dividend  rate 
will  be  advanced  during  the  present 
year  to  six  per  cent. 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  is  still 
operating,  now  under  the  name  of  the 
Woman's  Land  Service.  It  is  still  un- 
der the  able  directorship  of  Miss 
Alice  Graydon  Phillips.  They  are 
again  doing  good  service  and  every 
recruit  that  Miss  Phillips  can  muster 
is  likely  to  be  in  demand.  The  help 
of  these  spirited  soldiers  of  the  soil 
is  every  whit  as  necessary  this  year 
as  last.  Next  month  we  shall  be 
heavily  engaged  and  the  autumn  cam- 
paign will  be  onerous.   Fall  in,  girls. 

Squirrels  in  Mendocino  County  are 
taking  possession  of  logged-over  areas 
and  were  found  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  ocean,  which  establishes  a 
record  in  the  north  coast  region.  Iver 
Iverson.the  champion  gopher  catcher 


of  Mendocino  County,  trapped  50,000 
gophers  on  his  ranch  near  Point 
Arena  during  the  past  year.  With 
double  sets  95  per  cent  kill  is  ob- 
tained, and  with  single  sets  about  75 
per  cent.  Mr.  Iversen  estimates  that 
each  gopher  is  responsible  for  damage 
amounting  to  at  least  45  cents  a  year. 


WHEAT- 

Government  Guarantee 

Write  us  for  Bulletin  giving  full 
particulars  of  method  of  handling 
the  coming  crop. 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  GRAIN  COMPANY 

Successors  to 

SPLIVALO,  McLEAN  &  CO. 

Merchants  Exchange  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  one  great  trouble  with  the  ordinary 
belt  is  that  it  will  not  wear.  It  separates 
between  plies  and  soon  proves  worthless. 
When  a  transmission  belt  separates  in  this 
manner  it  cannot  perform  its  duty.  The 
plies  are  loose  and  pull  individually,  there- 
fore giving  you  less  power  than  if  they  wer^ 
united  and  pulling  as  one.  Once  the  belt 
separates  it  should  be  discarded  as  it  is  easily 
broken  and  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  those 
working  near  it. 

TEST  SPECIAL  Belting  is  made  right. 
Nothing  but  the  best  is  used  in  its  con- 
struction. Best  grade  cotton  fibre,  specially 
woven.  Vulcanized  under  heavy  pressure 
with  elastic  Rubber  Friction.  The  Rubber  is 
forced  through  the  plies  as  well  as  between 
them.  This  assures  a  more  firm  grip  and 
makes  the  entire  belt  as  one  piece. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME    OFFICE:     NEW    YORK  CITY. 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities.. 


A  TEST  SPECIAL  will  not  break,  slip,  or 
cause  shut-downs.  It  is  strong  and  depend- 
able and  with  proper  care  will  outlast  your 
machinery. 

Every  30  ft.  length  of  TEST  SPECIAL  is 

stamped  with  our  guarantee.  We  guarantee 
it  to  last  longer  than  any  other  Rubber  Belt 
made.  We  guarantee  it  never  to  separate 
between  plies  and  to  give  continual  service. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Parking  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Dept.  6. 


Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

  Station. 


Horse  Power 

Elec.  Motor  

Steam  Engine  

Gas  Engine    , 

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross   

Straight   

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt   Ply 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys.  . 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley.  . . 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name   

My  name   

Address   


Diameter  in  Inches 

Driving  Pulley  

Driven  Pulley  
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UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON*  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FBANCISCO 


YISALIA 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


I^ROr^H       C> I   IMDC    absolutely    hydraulidilly    find  automatically 
F%r«V/VJI  ■      ■  *— '        ■    "-^  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  lor  Bulletins  — 

KROaB  PIMP  S  MACHINERY  CO.  iir^r  'J^ZSl 


DITCH  PUMPS 

with 

GREAT  CAPACITY 
Using  Less  Power  than  Other  Types 

for 

IRRIGATING  AND  DRAINING 

From  Open  Waterways 
Low  Cost 

Great  Efficiency 

Complete  in  Itself 

Needs  no  Priming 
Sold  by 

THOS.  R.  BROWNE  I 


Stockton, 


California 


CHEAPER  WATER 


LAYNE  &  BOWLER  PUMPS 

have  many  distinctive  construction  fea- 
tures. The  style  illustrated  is  the  lat- 
est type  light  duty  belted  head.  Same 
may  be  had  with  direct  connected  mo- 
tor, surface,  or  underground  discharge. 
Ask  for  Folder  No.  25 
Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 
900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  make  this 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles 


TRACTOR  BALES  HAT. 


Every  time  a  charge  of  hay  was  put 
into  James  Lockle's  horsepower  baler, 
one  of  his  feet  went  in  with  it.  We 
were  horrified,  so  we  stopped  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  new  law  prohibits 
the  baling  of  anything  else  with  hay, 
intentionally.  He  said  that  if  his  foot 
were  baled  with  the  hay  it  would  be 
unintentional,  although  the  press  had 
caught  several  forks,  and  it  was  only 
on  special  occasions  that  he  used  his 
feet. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  with 
the  advantages  we  had  just  seen  on 
an  up-to-date  hay-baler  operated  by 
Theodore  Stirewalt  in  Tehama  county. 
Instead  of  using  a  fork  or  even  a  foot 
to  shove  the  forkfuls  of  hay  into  the 
baling  chamber,  a  "Chinaman"  was 
employed  to  shove  it  in  with  his  head. 
But  being  a  mechanical  fellow  geared 
to  the  machine,  this  "Chinaman"  had 
a  reasonable  chance  always  to  with- 
draw his  head  before  it  could  be 
clipped  off.- 

Mr.  Stirewalt's  baler  was  a  17x22, 
running  about  21  strokes  per  minute 
and  baling  about  25  tons  per  day  of 
ten  hours.  One  day's  work  was  over 
30  tons.  On  another  day  he  baled  8% 
tons  in  2%  hours.  The  chafge  for 
this  first  crop  alfalfa  was  $3  per  ton 
for  baling.  A  9-18  Case  tractor  was 
running  this  press  easily.  It  was 
partly  throttled  down,  and  was  burn- 
ing about  7  gallons  of  distillate  per 
ten  hours. 

Mr-  Stirewalt  was  attending  the 
tractor  and  superintending  the  job. 
We  noticed  a  piece  of  fly  screen  set 
several  inches  in  front  of  the  radiator 
to  keep  chaff  and  light  trash  off  from 
where  it  would  prevent  cooling  of  the 
engine. 

The  same  tractor  baled  1,700  tons 
of  hay  last  year.  The  outfit  kept  two 
men  with  wheel  bucks  busy  and  one 
man  hauling  with  a  wagon  from  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  field.  Three 
men  pitched  onto  the  platform,  one 
pitched  into  the  baler,  a  boy  was  stick- 
ing wires  and  a  man  was  tieing  them. 
Another  man  was  weighing  and  re- 
cording the  weights  besides  piling  the 
bales.  He  had  a  slide  made  by  fasten- 
ing a  plank  onto  two  2x4's  set  edge- 
wise so  the  bales  were  slid  to  the 
pile  from  the  scales  instead  of  rolling 
them  with  greater  labor. 


DITCniNG    SWAMPS  WITH 
DYNAMITE. 


A  drainage  ditch  750  feet  long  and 
seven  feet  wide  was  blasted  through 
a  woodsy  swamp  in  which  logs  lit- 
tered the  surface  and  were  submerged 
throughout  its  course,  and  the  cost 
was  only  30  cents  per  lineal  yard,  in- 
cluding labor.  Holes  were  punched 
into  the  mud  bottom  30  inches  apart 
and  2%  to  4%  feet  deep,  according  to 
grade.  Each  hole  was  loaded  with 
one-half  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
40  per  cent  ammonia  dynamite.  An 
electric  blasting  cap  was  inserted  in 
each  charge  and  the  charges  were 
connected  together  in  series  by  means 
of  the  cap  wires.  No  tamping  was 
necessary  as  water  filled  the  holes. 
Where  stumps,  logs,  or  trees  were  en- 
countered, oblique  holes  were  punched 
to  get  the  explosive  underneath;  and 
heavier  charges  were  used-  A  No.  3 
blasting  machine  fired  the  charges 
thirty  at  a  time  and  did  a  clean  job. 
Laborers  to  dig  the  ditch  had  been 
impossible  to  get,  and  the  blasting 
was  much  cheaper  anyway. 


WATER  WOULD  PROFIT  WHERE 
ELBOW  GBEASE  DOES  NOT. 


There  is  a  vital  connection  between 
tractors  and  pumps  besides  the  belt 
which  often  enables  them  to  unite  in 
making  farm  Crops  possible.  R.  O. 
Lovell,  Tulare  dealer  for  Waterloo 
Boy  tractors,  knew  of  at  least  a 
dozen  farmers  in  the  section  south  of 
Tulare,  who  last  spring  intended  to 
buy  tractors  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  grain  crops.  But  the  crops  never 


matured,  and  the  tractors  cannot  be 
bought  One  man  in  the  Earlimart 
district  works  a  dozen  head  of  stock. 
Three  years  ago  he  bought  80  acres 
there  and  leased  750  acres,  of  which  he 
has  farmed  450.  This  season  shows 
up  his  third  successive  crop  failure 
and  he  is  broke.  There  is  plenty  of 
reason  to  believe  that  if  he  had  spent 
his  money  the  first  season  for  an  irri- 
gation outfit,  he  would  have  mattr 
three  heavy  crops  of  grain,  and  woitfvl 
not  now  be  up  against  it  for  credit. 

A  couple  of  partners  have  leased  a 
large  acreage  for  three  years,  work- 
ing it  with  three  big  tractors.  Their 
average  crop  has  been  about  1%  sacks 
per  acre.  If  they  had  used  the  same 
money  to  level  and  irrigate,  grain 
would  have  put  them  on  easy  street 
ere  this.  If  they  had  made  a  profit 
of  one  sack  per  acre  without  irriga- 
tion, they  could  increase  their  profit 
several  hundred  per  cent  by  installa- 
tion of  pumps. 


OBCHABD  TBACTOB  45  H.  P. 

(Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press  by  E.  A. 
Dunlpaee,  Palclnes  Orchards,  Palclnes.) 

To  the  Editor:  The  difficulty  of  us- 
ing a  large  tractor  like  the  Caterpillar 
45  in  orchard  work  is  imaginary.  Our 
experience  proves  it.  Our  trees  are 
all  set  25  feet  apart.  The  tractor 
measures  8  feet  and  will  pull  its 
own  width  in  plows.  Thus  we 
plow  a  space  in  three  trips,  the 
tractor  traveling  always  on  the  un- 
plowed  ground.  The  other  tools  are 
all  12  feet  and  over,  disk,  spring- 
tooth,  pulverizer,  etc.  Thus  in  any 
well-cared-for  orchard  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  driving  near  enough  to  the 
trees  to  injure  them.  Indeed  the 
power  of  the  machine  in  proportion  to 
its  width  solves  many  problems  for 
us,  chiefly  that  of  plowing  the  last 
round,  which  always  bothered  us  more 
or  less  with  the  smaller  machines. 
There  is  a  difficulty  with  the  45  gas 
tank  catching  the  laterals,  but  we  are 
going  to  move  ours  to  a  more  satis- 
factory position,  which  will  also  im- 
prove the  operator's  view  of  his  work. 


ROAD  BUILDING  MACHINERY 
FREE. 


To  help  make  highway  building  less 
expensive,  the  U.  S.  War  Department 
has  decided  to  distribute  to  the 
States  through  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  20,000  army  motor 
trucks,  1,500  caterpillar  tractors, 
about  400  road  rollers,  a  large  num- 
ber of  concrete  mixers,  road-graders, 
rock-crushers,  steam  shovels,  hoisting 
engines,  and  other  equipment.  This 
machinery  will  be  distributed  without 
charge,  in  accordance  with  recent  leg- 
islation, for  use  in  construction  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  Aid  Highways. 


NEW  PUMPS  NEAR  TULARE. 


To  Increase  production  in  the  Tu- 
lare district  159  new  electric  pump- 
ing plants  have  been  installed  by  the 
Tulare  district  office  of  the  Mt  Whit- 
ney Power  and  Electric  Co.,  repre- 
senting 1600  horespower,  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  The  number  of  plants  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  number  installed  in  any 
other  district  of  the  county,  while  as 
many  or  more  gasoline  plants  have 
been  installed  during  the  same  period. 
Minimum  rainfall  during  the  past 
three  years  has  lowered  the  water 
level  to  some  extent,  so  that  many  of 
the  pump  pits  have  had  to  be  lowered. 


Waste  water  from  rice  ranches 
above  that  operated  by  L.  H.  Twede  & 
Son  of  Willows  drains  into  a  slough 
on  their  ranch.  Two  pumps  were  set 
to  take  water  out  .of  the  slough  for 
the  Twede  rice,  cheaper  than  lifting 
well  water  and  having  the  advantage 
that  it  is  already  warmed. 


There  are  33  Nash  truck  wholesale 
distributors  in  principal  cities  of  the 
country,  each  carrying  a  full  line  of 
spare  parts  not  far  from  any  truck 
user  who  needs  them. 
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Twin  City  12-20 — the  most  powerful  tractor  in  its  class 


More  Power  to  your  Farm 


WE  GAVE  this  Twin  City  12-20  the 
opportunity  to  prove  itself  a  worthy 
member  of  the  famous  Twin  City  Line 
on  every  farm  task  conceivable.  We  sub- 
jected it  to  heavy  strains  seldom  en- 
countered in  farm  work.  We  are  proud 
to  trust  it  with  our  reputation  and  our 
trade-mark. 

Its  power  and  strength  are  only  equaled  by  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  ready  accessibility.  It  is 
a  tried  and  proven  success.  Built  to  do  the 
work— not  to  meet  a  price. 


Twin  City 
60-90 


We  say  conservatively  that  the  Twin  City  12-20 
Tractor  delivers  25%  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. It  is  equipped  with  the  famous  16-valve 
(valve-in-head),  four-cylinder  engine  which  is  un- 
rivaled for  power,  strength  and  stamina.  This 
double-valve  area  means  complete  clearance  of 
burnt  gases;  a  pure  fuel  mixture,  and  therefore 
more  power  and  lower  fuel  cost. 

Other  important  features  include:  removable 
cylinder  sleeves;  counterbalanced  crankshaft; 
spur-gear  transmission  (running  in  oil)  with  two 
forward  speeds,  direct  drive  on  both.  Though 
completely  enclosed  and  dust  proof,  there 
is  quick  and  easy  access  to  all  moving  parts. 

This  tractor  is  built  by  one  of  the  largest  tractor 
organizations  in  the  world.  This  is  important  to 
every  farmer.    Write  today  for  full  details. 


The  New  Twin  City  AU-Steel  Thresher 


Twin  City  16-30 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Twin  City  16-30,  25-45,  40-65  and  60-90  Tractors  . 

Branches  —  Denver.  Colo.;  Des  Moines,  la.;  Fargo,  N.  D.;  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Wichita,  Kansas;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Regina,  Saslc;  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Export  Office— 154  Nassau  St,  New  York  City. 
Distributors— Twin  City  Co.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Houston,  Tex.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Crowley,  La.;  Baskerville  &  Dahl, 

Watertowo,  S.  D.;  Frank  O.  Renstrom  Co..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Don't  Be  Blind  to  These  Demons. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whltten.) 


Too  many  livestock  farmers  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  their  greatest 
enemies  are  disease  germ  and  para- 
sites. They  insure  themselves  against 
losses  from  fire,  but  such  losses  are 


feed,  or  to  be  blown  about  in  the  dust 
and  drawn  into  the  lungs. 

Cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis 
pass  out  millions  of  these  germs,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 


them;  consequently,  a  general  clean- 
up not  only  improves  appearance,  but 
is  one  of  the  safest  weapons  for  ward- 
ing off  disease. 
In  the  work  of  disinfection,  nature 


fxpcns/vc  Blinders 


insignificant  as  compared  with  those 
from  disease.  According  to  the  last 
available  Government  records  losses 
of  livestock  amounted  to  $212,000,000 
in  one  year,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
three-fourths  of  these  losses  could 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  sani- 
tary measures. 

Fighting  germs  is  insurance  against 
disease,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  about  90  per  cent  of 
all  animal  diseases  with  which  far- 
mers must  combat  are  either  conta- 
gious or  infectious,  the  necessity  of 
waging  an  incessant  warfare  against 
these  enemies  is  realized. 

If  disease  germs  could  be  confined 
to  an  animal's  body,  the  necessity  for 
sanitation  would  not  be  so  great.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  tlfe  germs  are 
thrown  off  by  the  animal  and  lie  in 
the  soil,  in  the  litter  of  the  corral, 
upon  the  floor  and  walls  and  in  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  barn.  Here  the 
little  demons  remain  and  maintain 
their  virulence,  ready  at  any  time  to 
be  gathered  up  by  an  animal  in  its 


one  diseased  animal  may  contaminate 
the  entire  premises  if  preventive 
measures  are  not  employed.  Same 
with  hog  cholera.  Government  in- 
spectors found  that  72  per  cent  of  all 
cholera  cases  investigated  in  one  year 
were  the  result  of  failure  to  clean  and 
disinfect  the  premises. 

The  ounce  of  prevention  is  proving 
to  be  worth  more  than  the  proverbial 
pound  of  cure  in  maintaining  animal 
health.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
trend  of  veterinary  science  has  been 
toward  prevention,  and  it  is  a  wise 
farmer  who  realizes  this  fact  and 
shapes  his  system  to  prevent  disease, 
instead  of  waiting  until  it  has  been 
introduced  and  assistance  is  needed 
in  combatting  it. 

All  the  efficient  weapons  at  our 
command  should  be  used  to  protect 
our  farm  animals  against  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  disease.  Clean- 
liness is  both  a  preventative  and  a 
remedy  for  many  ills.  Filthy  quarters 
may  be  the  means  not  only  of  spread- 
ing diseases,  but  also  of  originating 


has  provided  man  with  a  valuable  ally 
in  sunlight.  Dark  and  sunless  build- 
ings are  favorable  breeding  places  for 
bacteria,  while  those  which  admit  the 
greatest  amount  of  sunlight  are  the 
least  favorable  for  their  development. 


But  while  bright  sunlight  is  a  good 
disinfectant  it  is  not  an  especially 
powerful  one,  and  cannot  be  consid- 
ered more  than  an  accessory  in  the 
destruction  of  bacteria.  Something 
more  powerful  and  quicker  in  action 
is  necessary,  and  some  form  of  germi- 
cide or  disinfectant  is  generally  used 
— applied  in  solution  by  means  of  a 
spray  pump.  Nearly  all  of  the  various 
coal  tar  preparations  are  good,  and 
they  are  so  cheap  that  there  can  be  no 
good  excuse  for  not  using  them.  A 
few  dollars  invested  in  a  disinfectant, 
followed  by  its  regular  and  thorough 
application,  is  a  cheap  form  of  insur- 
ance against  the  ravages  of  animal 
diseases.- 

Lime  is  excellent  to  scatter  around 
places  where  there  has  been  fiilth  or 
disease.  It  is  a  germ  killer,  a  disin- 
fectant and,  in  the  case  of  hogs,  a 
health  giver  and  bone  builder  if  a  lit- 
tle is  put  in  the  feed  troughs. 

Whitewashing  the  interior  of  a  • 
building  makes  it  lighter,  destroys  the 
germs,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
protects  the  building  from  fire.  It 
proves  a  better  disinfectant  if  a  little 
cresol,  crude  carbolic  acid  or  dip  is 
mixed  with  it.  Chloride  of  lime  is 
sometimes  used  with  it — 4  ounces  to 
each  gallon. 

Remember,  disease  germs  are 
mighty  small  and  may  remain  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  dust,  cracks  and 
crevices.  So  in  fighting  them  your 
work  should  be  done  thoroughly,  and 
should  be  carried  to  every  nook  and 
corner.  With  animals,  as  with  hu- 
mans, cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness, 
and  in  working  for  their  betterment 
often  a  spray  in  time  will  save  nine. 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN 


Large  production 
and  fine  type  are 
combined  in  this 
bull.  H  i  s  three 
nearest  dams  (in- 
cluding his  own 
dam's  two-year-old 
record)  average 
24,568.6  milk  and 
978.5  butter  in  one 
year. 

If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  herd  sire 
with  such  backing, 
get  in  touch  with 
is  right  away. 


S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  in  the  get  of 

PRINCE  RIYERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  ol  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  VaUey  Mead 
De  Eol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  big-best  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  recoil' 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18.  His 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding  his  daughters  to 
King  Korndyke  Pontlac  20th, 
our  young  $6,500  sire,  whose 
■VHMSHl  great  individuality,  fine  type, 
and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  and 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd   la  Tuberculin  Tented. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  Hir.DON,  Owner 


TFLAIIE,  CA1,. 


H.  I,.  REDD,  Herrtaman 


START  the  engine,  then  attach  the 
vacuum  hose  to  the  pipe  line ;  apply 
the  teat  cups  to  two  cows  and  the  Em- 
pire Milking  Machine  will  finish  the  job. 

Empire  Milkers  are  so  simple  and  easy 
to  operate  that  anyone  can  do  the  milk- 
ing— your  boy  or  girl  can  do  it  when 
other  important  work  calls  you  and  your 
men  away  from  the  dairy  bam. 

With  the  Empire  Milking  Machine 
you  can  either  keep  more  cows,  or  use 
less  help.  It  takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
milking  and  reduces  this  chore  to  a  uni- 
form and  business-like  system.  With  it 
you  will  produce  better  milk  and  more 


of  it.  Your  cows  will  be  milked  uni- 
formly— one  reason  for  increased  milk 
flow.  You  will  cut  dairy  costs  and  in- 
crease milk  profits. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  enable 
one  man  to  do  the  milking  formerly 
done  by  three.  They  are  all  that  have 
prevented  many  fanners  from  going  out 
of  the  dairy  business  and  they  are  help- 
ing many  others  make  increased  milk 
profits. 

Don't  neglect  this  opportunity  to  leam 
more  about  them.  Write  for  catalog 
No.  45  and  let  us  refer  you  to  our  local 
dealer.  \ 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturer*  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engine* 


Chicago,  111.    Denver,  Col.    Atlanta.  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


|  ▼  |  |   fHT  Cam 


MILKING  Ki 


MINI 
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JERSEY  BREEDERS 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 
Cere*.  California 


T.  B.  PUR  VINE  &  SONS 

PETALVMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young1  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


VENA D ERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from 
damn  and  granddams  in  Register  of  Merit 

GUT  H.  MILLER,     Modesto,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  OAL. 
Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 

Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


RANCHO   SANTA  MARGUERITA 
D.  F.  Conant,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  balls  for  sale. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION  Get  one  of 

my  young 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally  one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Hardy  northern   grown.  Wooled 
from  nose  to  toes.     Shipped  on 
approval. 
Our    First  Offering: 
20  RAM  LAMES. 
25  EWE  LAMBS. 
Apply  to  or  Address 

Wilson  E.  Everett 

Box  73,  Loleta,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

It.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Ttto  mllea  out  North  Firat  Street. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle, 
BREEDING  ll°i>'n?  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
cattle  owner  in  maintaining 
accurate  records.     We  will 
_  erladly  mail  you  a  copy  free 
if  you  request  it. 
CUIfORNM  BRfEDfRS  SAUS  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C  L  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


DATE  HOOK 

incur 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  petting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiorc. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


It,.  Sold  by  dealers 


COULSON  CO. 


«  tho  year  1800  as  tha  com- 
Coat*  less  than  half  as  much 
irinff  ■  -  prnmou-a  eiirly  onsitur- 
ict  from  ths  makers, 
actual  fllrurf 
to  increase  your 
■    ■    Petaluma.  Cal. 


r*  _ 

The  ONT.Y 
Calf  Meal  using  pure 
dry  milk  solids  as  a  base:  teed 
lied  Horn  Calf  Meal 
Wean   calm   from   milk   in  foui 
weeks.   Soad  for  free  literature. 
GLOBE  MILLS.    Lot  An  re  let 


CABBUTHERS  WONDERFUL 
OFFERING. 


We  have  grown  to  expect  high  qual- 
ity at  California  livestock  sales,  but 
no  matter  how  high  a  person  gets  his 
expectations,  he  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  45  Scotch  Shorthorns 
that  W.  M.  Carruthers  will  offer  at 
his  second  public  sale,  to  be  held  at 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento, 
Thursday,  July  10. 

The  offering  consists  of  3  bulls  and 
42  females,  the  latter  consisting  of 
great  matrons  with  calves  at  foot, 
bred  heifers,'  open  heifers  and  calves. 
As  a  special  attraction  the  entire  Car- 
ruthers Farm  show  herd  will  be  of- 
fered, including  the  noted  herd  sire, 
Hallwood  Villager,  one  of  the  greatest 
bulls  ever  put  up  at  public  sale  west 
of  the  Rockies.  This  will  be  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  strengthening 
established  herds  or  securing  founda- 
tion stock  for  new  herds,  as  the  of- 
fering will  be  made  up  entirely  of 
oustanding  individuals. 


CABL0TTA  JERSEYS  SELL  LOW. 

Interest  in  the  sacrifice  sale  of  reg- 
istered Jerseys  of  the  Cottage  Gardens 
Nurseries  at  Carlotta,  Humboldt 
county,  did  not  extend  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  those  present,  as  only  11 
males  and  3  females  were  sold.  The 
remaining  15  animals  were  bought  in 
by  the  Waterloo  Jersey  Farms  to  pro- 
tect their  claims,  and  will  be  shipped 
back  to  Iowa  unless  sold  at  private 
sale  within  the  next  few  days. 

This  herd  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State.  The  animals 
are  strong  in  Financial-Interest  blood, 
and  many  are  closely  related  to  the 
$60,000  bull  Financial  Sensation.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  they  cost  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  each,  the  top  cow 
brought  only  $525  and  males  ranged 
from  $250  down  to  $25. 


E.  B.  McFarland  of  the  Steybrae 
Ranch,  San  Mateo  county,  telegraphs 
from  eastern  Canada  that  he  has  se- 
cured ninety  head  of  topnotch  regis- 
tered Ayrshires.  The  shipment  will 
reach  California  early  in  July,  when 
one-half  of  the  stock  will  be  sent  to 
the  Penobscot  Ranch  near  Cool,  and 
the  balance  will  be  brought  to  San 
Mateo  county.  Mr.  McFarland  will 
have,  after  combining  this  shipment 
with  his  home  herd,  the  largest  and 
finest  lot  of  Ayrshires  on  the  Coast. 


and  F.  D.  Ross  will  sell  75  bred  sows 
and  a  few  outstanding  boars.  Watch 
for  further  particulars  of  this  sale. 


It  will  be  an  epoch-making  event. 
Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  will  cry  the 
sale. 


One  of  the  best  lots  of  Poland- 
Chinas  ever  seen  at  a  public  sale  will 
be  offered  October  7  at  Hanford,  when 
M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  J.  A.  Crawshaw 


The  ACME)  Cutter 


THE    LIGHT-RUNNING    STEEL    FRAME  ACME 

Buy  it  now  for  Chopping  Hay 

The  Acme  Cutter  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season 
out  of  the  saving  you  can  make  by  chopping 
your  hay   and   making  your   own   alfalfa  meal. 

Use  it  this  fall  for  Silo  Filling 

PRODUCES  FINEST  SILAGE 

The  Spiral  Knives  make  a  perfect  shearing  stroke 
that  cuts  every  piece  clean  and  short.  Acme  made 
silage  packs  properly — avoids  air  pockets  and 
spoiled  silage. 

You  will  appreciate  the  convenience  of  operation 
of  the  Acme  Cutter — its  large  capacity  and  small 
power  requirements.  The  superiority  of  its  STEEL 
FRAME  construction  and  its  greater  durability  are 
apparent.  Its  simple,  positive  safety  device  makes  it 
the  safest  machine  to  operate. 

OCR  CUTTER  CATALOG  DESCRIBES  ALL  SIZES 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


61  BEALE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAVe   SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


Hampshire  Hogs-The  Popular  Breed 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  Hampshires  which  won  grand  championship  over  all  breeds  of  hogs  at  the  Inter- 
national in  1918.  They  sold  for  $2.25  per  hundred  above  the  selling  price  of  any  other  car  and  killed  abso- 
lutely clean,  showing  perfect  health. 

FREE  'INFORMATION  AND  LITERATURE  ABOUT  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THIS  HAMPSHIRE 
BREED  OF  HOGS  AND  THEIR  ADAPTABILITY  TO  CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS. 


WALTER  FOLK 

California  Representative, 


American  Hampshire 
Record  Association 


ROUTE  2, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 


(Written  for  Tarlfle  Rural  Press  by  Thes.  F, 

Jane  Garden  Farms. 

From  a  tangle  of  brush  and  timber 
three  years  ago  to  a  farm  that  today 
has  240  acres  «!n  alfalfa  and  raises 
enough  feed  to  support  250  head  of 
dairy  cattle,  30  work  horses,  and  400 
hogs,  is  a  wonderful  step  in  intensive 
farming,  yet  it  is  what  has  been  ac- 
complished at  the  Jane  Garden  Farms, 
owned  by  Fred  W.  Kiesel  of  Sacra- 
mento, the  well-known  banker  and 
president  of  the  California  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association.  The  ranch  is 
located  12  miles  out  from  Sacramento 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento 
River  and  contains  640  acres  of  land. 

It  required  almost  the  vision  of  a 
prophet  and  the  patience  of  a  Job  to 
take  this  isolated  tract  of  land,  get  a 
crew  of  men  to  work  on  it  and  keep 
them  there  until  it  was  developed  into 
an  earthly  paradise.  There  were  no 
roads  leading  to  it  at  the  time  and  the 
laborers  staid  on  the  job  largely  be- 
cause they  were  held  there  by  the 
river  on  one  side  and  an  almost  im- 
penetrable jungle  on  the  other.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Young,  the  superintendent,  had 
to  travel  back  and  forth  daily  by 
street  car  and  rowboat,  literally  carry- 
ing their  daily  meat,  but  today  he 
travels  back  and  forth  in  a  motor  car 
over  one  of  the  finest  boulevards  in 
the  State  to  the  farm,  which  is  right- 
fully named  a  "garden"  farm.  Mr. 
Kiesel  and  Mr.  Young  must  have  much 
of  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of 
great  sculptors,  who  in  collaboration 
have  gone  to  the  marble  quarries  and 
selected  their  rough  block  of  stone; 
then  have  continuously  worked  and 
chipped  and  hewn  until  the  beautiful 
creation  stands  forth  an  example  of 
what  man  can  do  if  his  energies  are 
rightly  applied  and  directed.  They 
not  only  have  "made  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before," 
but  have  literally  made  millions  grow 
where  none  grew  before. 

While  all  of  this  developing  work 
was  going  on  and  the  necessary 
houses,  barns,  fences  and  paddocks 
were  being  put  up,  a  dairy  herd  was 
being  established  and  it  has  developed 
until  today  there  are  approximately 
250  head  of  registered  Holsteins  in  the 
paddocks,  contentedly  eating  alfalfa 
and  making  more  money  all  the  time. 

The  cows  at  maximum  flow  of  milk 
are  milked  three  times  daily  until 
they  fall  below  a  certain  number  of 
pounds;  then  they  are  milked  twice 
daily.  Great  regularity  in  milking  is 
observed,  and  everything  that  tends 
toward  heavy  production  is  carefully 
thought  out  and  put  into  practice. 
System  seems  to  be  the  watchword, 
and  Mr.  Young  is  eliminating  useless 
steps  and  methods  at  every  turn.  All 
cattle  are  kept  in  paddocks  and  fed 
there  the  yaar  around.  Nine  months 
in  the  year  they  are  fed  directly  from 
the  field  and  3  months  from  the  barns, 
and  it  is  so  conveniently  planned  and 
arranged  that  one  man  with  a  team 
feeds  and  cleans  out  the  feeding  sheds 
for  the  250  cattle.  This  economy  of 
help  is  carried  Into  the  swine  depart- 
ment and  when  the  maximum  number 
of  hogs  is  reached,  which  is  placed  at 
1,500,  it  is  expected  to  have  things  so 
arranged  that  one  man  will  be  able 
to  feed  and  care  for  that  number. 

All  stock  is  treated  kindly  and  no 
one  is  permitted  to  strike  an  animal 
under  any  circumstances.  To  illus- 
trate the  relation  existing  between  the 
animals  and  those  caring  for  them, 
Mr.  Young  in  walking  along  the  cen- 
tral alleys  has  only  to  whistle  and 
even  though  the  heifers  are  feeding  in 
the  sheds  at  the  far  end  of  the  pad- 
dock, they  will  come  trotting  out  to 
meet  him  and  be  caressed. 

Holsteins  of  the  highest  producing 
blood  lines,  both  on  the  sire's  side  and 
on  the  side  of  the  dam,  compose  this 
great  herd.  Official  testing  is  going 
on  and  during  the  warm  weather  it  is 
planned  to  have  a  screened  enclosure 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the 
paddocks  where  the  cows  on  test  will 
be  as  comfortable  and  free  from  an- 
noyance as  possible. 

Among  the  noted  herd  sires  at  this 
great  farm  are  Prince  Gelsche  Walker 
Korndyke,  who  at  1%  years  of  age 
brought  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  bull  at  public  auction  in  Cali- 


MrConnell.) 

fornia;  and  King  Korndyke  Pontiac, 
son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Every  courtesy  was  shown  the 
writer  by  Superintendent  Young  and 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon,  who  as  secretary 
handles  the  business  and  sales  end  of 
the  operations.  Later  we  want  to  say 
more  about  the  many'iother  grand  in- 
dividuals in  this  herd. 
Bemmerly  Has  a  Bouncing  Bull. 
W.  J.  Bemmerly,  the  noted  Hereford 
breeder  of  Woodland,  has  a  very  prom- 
ising young  bull  calf,  sired  by  the 
Chandler  bull,  that  is  making  great 
growth.  On  April  1  he  weighed  707 
pounds;  on  May  1,  839  pounds,  and  on 
June  1,  957  pounds,  which  means  a 
gain  of  250  pounds  in  60  days,  or  4.16 
pounds  daily.  This  shows  what  a  com- 
bination of  good  breeding  and  good 
feeding  will  do.  Better  yet,  the  young- 
ster has  developed  in  fine  points  just 
as  satisfactorily  as  in  size,  and  James 
O'Connor,  the  herdsmen,  hopes  to  keep 
him  going  at  his  present  gait  for  some 
time  yet,  developing  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  bulls  of  the  breed. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  be  shown  at  all 
of  the  fairs  this  fall. 

All  of  the  bulls  that  Mr.  Bemmerly 
brought  from  the  East  recently  are 
sold,  with  two  exceptions,  and  the 
chances  for  breeders  to  supply  their 
needs  from  this  importation  will  be 
gone  unless  they  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Bemmerly  at  once. 
Pigs  and  Peaches  at  Gardiner's. 
The  Gardiner  Duroc-Jersey  Ranch, 
situated  about  5  miles  southeast  of 
Sacramento  on  the  Stockton  road,  is 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  registered  swine  business  on 
small  ranches  in  connection  with 
fruit  growing.  Part  of  the  60-acre 
ranch  is  in  bearing  peach  trees  and 
part  devoted  to  grain  and  swine  rais- 
ing. 

At  the  head  of  the  herd  are  Tommy 
Tucker,  by  Viceroy's  13th,  and  G's 
King's  Col.  by  King's  Col.  De  Luxe. 
The  sows,  35  in  number,  are  mostly 
of  Taxpayer  13th,  Burke's  Good  E  Nuff, 
King's  Col.  Orion  Chief,  and  King  the 
Col.  blood  lines. 

Prolificacy  is  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics in  Mr.  Gardiner's  herd,  and 
it  seems  to  be  very  well  developed  and 
fixed.  The  average  of  the  spring  far- 
row was  12  from  8  brood  sows.  One 
gilt  was  suckling  a  litter  of  12  pigs 
two  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  visiting 
the  ranch.  The  pigs  were  of  fine  type 
and  in  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  a  valuable  herd 
after  five  years'  experience  in  the  reg- 
istered swine  business,  and  if  he 
keeps  on  in  the  way  he  is  now  oper- 
ating he  certainly  will  make  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  and  his  herd. 


ADVERTISING  CLEANED 
OUT. 


HORINE 


"For  the  love  of  Mike  stop  my  ad 
quick,"  writes  George  L.  Horine,  the 
Duroc  breeder  of  Winton.  "I  have 
been  saving  up  gilts  and  extra  sows 
for  several  months  to  take  care  of 
such  business  as  I  figured  might  come 
my  way,  but  my  plans  have  miscar- 
ried. Five  weeks  of  Rural  Press  ad- 
vertising have  taken  every  sow,  gilt 
and  service  boar  I  have  to  spare,  and 
the  $10  spent  has  brought  me  about 
$1,000  worth  of  business.  The  prices 
have  been  good,  but  I  am  afraid  to  sell 
any  closer  as  it  will  reduce  my  herd 
too  much.  Stop  the  present  ad  and 
insert  the  enclosed  one  for  young 
pigs,  as  that  is  all  I  have  to  sell." 

Mr.  Horine  writes  that  the  greatest 
demand  has  been  for  gilts  of  a  type 
capable  of  producing  real  pork  hogs. 
He  breeds  with  the  idea  of  making  ev- 
ery hog  show  a  profit  on  a  feed  cost 
of  10  cents  per  pound,  whether  it  goes 
for  a  breeder  or  a  porker.  His  gilts 
show  a  good  back,  carried  straight 
from  shoulder  to  ham,  with  wide- 
sprung  ribs  and  deep  sides.  They 
generally  grow  into  medium  length 
sows,  gentle  and  prolific,  with  the 
ability  to  pass  on  a  capacity  for  "200 
pounds  in  6%  months,"  which  is  Mr. 
Horine's  motto,  and  one  that  he  lives 
up  to  according  to  the  records  that 
he  keeps  on  his  fattening  pens. 


VNEFDA    QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


UNEEDA  GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won   at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champioa 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts, 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 
Hieh  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
sire,  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa; 
Kins  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs.  Few  bred 
sows  and  gilts  left. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 

W  1 1, LOWS,  CAIj. 


A  FEW  GOOD  DUROC  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  California's  Defender  No.  181269  and  out  of  Tagus  OK  Lady  No. 
649796,  Tnlare  Belle,  No  655690,  Tagus  OK  Def.  Is*  No.  752198,  Tagus 
Girl  Def.  6th,  No.  752208,  Tagus  Lady  Defender  II,  No.  752184. 

Weanlings,  $25.00  each  Serviceable  Boars  OTer 

4  months  old  $35.00  each  6  months, 

6  months  old,  $50.00  each  $60.00  and  np 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM 

Phone  Danville  8F2 

G^W.  EMMONS,  Proprietor  E.  F.  PETERSON,  Supt 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas 


PUT  PROFIT  IN  FARMING 

Our  herd  is  the  result  of  careful  select- 
ing- and  constructive  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size,  bone,  easy-feeding  qualities, 
prolificacy— everything  you  want  for  a 
profit-making  hog. 

GREAT  BATTERY  OF  BOARS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the  great 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob,  who  is  all  that  his 
name  and  breeding  imply:  alno  the  sensa- 
tional young  boar.  LENDORRIS  LIBER- 
TY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond,  for 
whom  $10,000  was  refused.  He  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  Coast's  greatest 
aires.  This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  in- 
sure your  success. 

\V.  L.  HAAG  &  SON 
Ilnnford,  Calif. 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735 


REGISTERED  DUROC -JERSE  YS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now,  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH,    sacramento,  cax. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

GREENWOOD  HERD  OF  LARGE  TYPE  DUROCS 

The  kind  that  have  the  bone,  constitution  and  size  combined  with  supremo 
quality.  Our  breeding  stock  comprises  animals  with  blood  lines  that  are 
noted  for  certain  reproduction  of  the  above  characteristics.  Ranch  on 
state  highway,  8  miles  north  of  Marysville  and  3  miles  south  of  Live  Oak. 

H.  < .  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  LITE  OAK,  Sutter  Co.,  CaL 


Chester  White  Boars 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Fall  boars  ready  for  service,  and  sure  to  put  money- 
making  Qualities  into  your  herd.    Sired  by  the  (1,000  Highlander  and  the  pick  of  the 

season's  crop.    Prices  reasonable. 


OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


LAKKI'OKT,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hoga 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  Saa  Francisco 


ROSEDALE  FARMS 
Hampshire  Sheep 

WE  OFFER  FOR  THIS  SEASON: 
25  Head  of  Ram  Lambs 
50  Head  of  Yearliag  Ewes 
100  Head  of  Ewe  Lambs 
One  3-year-old  Bntterfield  Ram. 

Apply  to  or  address 
D.  E.  KELLIHER,  EUGENE,  CAL. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  CaL 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUROCS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King  breeding.  Weaned  pigs  and 
bred  gilts  and  one  service  boar  for  sale. 
Write  and  get  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son 


Rt.  1,  Box  320, 


MODESTO,  CAL. 
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FORTIFIED"! 
STRENGTH 
IN 


NORWALK  TIRES 


FJ*ACH  fabric  layer  is  firmly 
"■■^  imbedded  with  a  multitude 
of  resilient  rubber  rivets, 
which  holds  the  plies  together, 
eliminating  fabric  separation. 

Factory  Distributors : 

Lichtenberger-Ferguson 
&  Co. 

Pico  &  Hope  Sta.,  Los  Angeles 

1211  Van  Ness  Ave..  San  Francisco 
1125  Merced  St.,  -  Fresno 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness  r 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FBANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holsteln  Frleslans. 
YOUNG    SERVICE     BULL    FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Shropshire  Rams 

Pure  blood  yearling  rams— singles  and  car- 
load lots.  Also  pure-blood  lamb  bucks, 
ready  for  service  by  Sept.  1st.  These  bucks 
and  rams  are  from  pure-blood  ewes  (for- 
merly registered)  and  the  best  registered 
rams  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
I.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Larireat   Herd  In   the  State 

DUROC-JERSE  VS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
tkt  Author  •) 

R  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


HOG  HEALTH— HOG  WEALTH. 


Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  tails  of 
your  pigs,  for  the  tail  is  a  pig's  ba- 
rometer. A  lowered  or  drooping  tail 
is  a  storm  signal  that  should  never  be 
disregarded. 

The  voidings  are  another  good  indi- 
cator of  the  pig's  health.  If  they  are 
moderately  loose  and  soft  and  not 
scouring,  the  pig  is  in  right  condition 
to  resist  diseases. 

The  best  doctor  for  your  hogs  is  In 
old  Doc  Sanitation.  For  best  results 
he  should  call  365  times  during  the 
year,  but  his  charges  are  reasonable — 
just  a  little  effort  on  your  part  in 
maintaining  sanitary  conditions.  This 
cleanliness  is  good  for  the  pigs,  while 
the  manure  and  rubbish  removed  will 
fertilize  the  soil  and  raise  bigger  crops 
next  year. 

Use  plenty  of  fresh,  air-slaked  lime 
after  cleaning  up.  Spread  it  around 
the  pens,  the  houses,  the  feed  troughs 
and  wherever  the  hogs  are  liable  to 
gather.  If  you  get  a  little  inside  the 
troughs  it  won't  hurt.  A  little  in  the 
pigs'  feed  acts  as  a  bone  builder.  Lime 
is  a  germ  killer,  a  disinfectant  and  a 
health-giver  combined. 

Worms  are  the  Huns  of  hogdom, 
but  may  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
two  grains  of  santonin  and  two  grains 
of  calomel  in  a  capsule  for  each  50- 
pound  pig,  given  to  each  pig  separate- 
ly after  it  has  been  without  feed  a 
few  hours. 

Lice  do  as  much  damage  from  the 
outside  as  worms  do  from  the  inside. 
Crude  oil  as  a  dip  or  spray  will  kill 
both  the  lice  and  the  nits,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  benefit  the  skin  and 
keep  it  in  good  condition. 

Skin  diseases  are  associated  with 
indigestion,  unthriftiness,  constipation 
and  tendency  to  paralysis.  In  most 
cases  the  hogs  are  given  too  much 
grain  and  too  little  exercise.  Dirty, 
wet  beds  are  a  contributing  cause. 
Use  a  physic  of  Epsom  salts,  then 
feed  a  light,  laxative  ration,  adding  a 
dram  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda 
twice  a  day  for  each  animal.  Rub  the 
hogs  with  a  coal  tar  dip  thickened 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Repeat  in  a 
week,  if  necessary.  Make  the  hogs 
take  outdoor  exercise  daily. 


A  DOZEN  SHEEP  DON'TS. 


1.  Don't  keep  sheep  on  wet  land. 

2.  Don't  feed  moldy  or  spoiled  hay, 
roots,  silage,  or  grain. 

3.  Don't  forget  to  keep  salt  and 
fresh  water  before  the  sheep. 

4.  Don't  neglect  the  sheep  in  win- 
ter.   Keep  them  in  good  condition. 

5.  Don't  forget  to  tag  the  ewes  be- 
fore breeding  and  lambing  time. 

6.  Don't  forget  that  bred  ewes  need 
exercise.   Force  this,  if  necessary. 

7.  Don't  let  the  lamb  go  too  long 
without  sucking. 

8.  Don't  be  afraid  to  feed  the  young 
lambs  a  little  grain. 

9.  Don't  forget  to  dock  the  lambs 
early  and  to  castrate  the  males. 

10.  Don't  let  parasites  kill  your 
lambs  for  lack  of  a  change  of  pas- 
ture. 

11.  Don't  shear  your  ewes  until 
warm  weather  comes. 

12.  Don't  tie  the  fleeces  with  any- 
thing but  wool  or  paper  twine. 


MAKING  SHEEP  SCAB  SKIDOO. 


On  account  of  the  reappearance  of 
sheep  scab  at  different  points  in  Cal- 
ifornia, State  Veterinarian  J.  P.  Iver- 
son  started  a  vigorous  campaign  last 
soring  to  stamp  out  the  infection, 
making  greater  effort  than  has  been 
made  since  eradication  of  sheep  scab 
was  first  staHed  in  this  State  ten 
years  ago- 

During  April  571,859  sheep  were  in- 
spected; 521,705  were  found  free,  and 
100,308  were  dipped.  During  May  the 
figures  were  380,683,  276,347  and  196,- 
968.  The  present  season's  work  will 
end  at  the  close  of  this  month,  and  if 
small  centers  of  infection  appear  later 
on,  a  campaign  of  fall  inspections  and 
dippings  will  effectually  care  for  them. 
The  results  accomplished  this  spring 
are  certainly  gratifying. 


DDROC-JERSEY  SWINE 

AT  PUBLIC  SALE 

Wednesday  July  16, 1919 

New  Sale  Pavilion,  Tulare,  Calif. 

60  BRED   SOWS  AND  GILTS 
selected  from  the  herds  of  the  following  breeders: 

Allen  Thompson,  R.  C.  Sturgeon,  W.  J.  Higdon,  Alex 
Whaley,  Tulare ;  Henry  Cummins,  Goshen:  Joe  Chenowth, 
W.  J.  Fulgham  &  Sons,  S.  A.  Williamson,  W.  J. 
Stewart,  Visalia;  K.  E.  Clifford,  Strathmore;  C.  E. 
Ellis,  Tnlare;  J.  P.  Walker,  Visalia. 

THE  GREAT  BLOOD  of  the  Golden  Models,  The  Defenders,  The 
Crimson  Wonders,  The  Critics  and  Orion  Cherry  King  predom- 
inates in  the  animals  in  the  sale. 

The  BREEDER,  the  FARMER,  the  BEGINNER  are  all  in- 
vited to  be  the  guests  of  the 

TULARE  COUNTY  DUROC-JERSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

and  yon  will  find  the  animals  in  this  sale  will  meet  the  high 
standard  demanded  by 

DUROC-JERSEY  BREEDERS 

Every  animal  in  this  sale  has  been  reserved  by  its  breeders 
specially  for  this  sale. 

NOTE  THE  DATE  OF  SALE  and  make  all  arrangements  to 
be  there.   This  is  the  one  sale  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

Secure  your  copy  of  the  sale  catalog  by  writing  immediately 
to  R.  C  STURGEON,  Secretary,  Tulare,  Calif.  It  will  give  you 
the  breeding  of  every  animal  and  assist  you  in  maMng  your 
selections. 

GEO  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer.  ALLEN  THOMPSON,  Pres. 

Sale  Starts  promptly  at  10  A.  M. 

Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association 

TULARE,  CALIFORNIA 


Pork  Production 

BY  ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTEE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


RAMBOUlLLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  east  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 
C.  E.  BARNHART,  Suisun,  Calif. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Sale 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

July  10 — Carruthers  Farm.  Live  Oak. 
oi  46  Scotch  Shorthorns  at  Sacramento. 

July  16  —  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare.  Second  con- 
signment sale  of  60  head. 

August  2 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Butte  City. 
Shorthorn  cattle.  Berkshire  hogs,  Shropshire 
sheep  and  Shetland  ponies. 

August  6— Francis  T.  Underbill,  Santa  Bar- 
bara.   100  head  Hampshire  hogs. 

August  26 — Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Fresno.  Consignment 
sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son,  Hanford.    Bred  sow  sale. 

October  7 — M  tc  A.  L.  Bassett.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw  and  F.  D.  Ross.  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  16 — H.  M  Elberg.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms,  Woodland.    46  bead  of  Shorthorns. 

October  29 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 


The  Dairy. 

R.  L.  Holmes  of  Modesto  has  pur- 
chased five  very  fine  Holstein  heifers 
and  two  cows  from  Luther  Thompson 
of  Modesto. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Tulare,  has  sold  a  very  fine  yearling 
bull  from  Princess  Hengerveld  Ari- 
zaba,  a  24-pound  cow,  to  Faekler  Bros, 
of  Lemoore. 

J.  W.  Benoit,  Modesto,  has  six  reg- 
istered Holsteins  on  yearly  tests, 
which  will  be  completed  between  Sep- 
tember and  January.  All  are  doing 
well  and  some  excellent  records  are 
expected. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Orland  was  the 
successful  bidder  on  two  fine  Jerseys 
at  the  Ed  Carey  sale  at  Carlton,  Ore., 
at  which  the  average  was  $1,150.  The 
top  was  the  herd  bull  St.  Mawes  Boise 
Rosaire,  which  brought  $5,100. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Frank  L.  Morris  of  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  was  elected 
a  director.  He  is  the  first  California 
breeder  to  be  accorded  this  honor. 

Edgetnoor    Farm,    Santee,  landed 


three  fine  Guernsey  cows  at  the  Flor- 
ham  Farm  sale  recently  held  back  in 
New  Jersey.  These  were  Pearl  Rose 
of  Beaver  Ridge,  purchased  for  $5,500; 
Maxixe  of  Anandale  for  $3,400,  and 
Duchess  of  Maple  Hill  for  $2,250. 

A.  M.  Bibens,  Modesto,  has  sold  to 
Bion  Voorhies  of  Manteca,  2  regis- 
tered Holstein  heifer  calves  and  a  bull 
that  is  a  son  of  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline  Count.  Mr.  Bibens  reports  a 
very  heavy  demand  for  stock  and  has 
sold  10  bulls  during  the  last  three 
months. 

Lina  Pietertje  Hengerveld  De  Kol 
2nd  in  the  herd  of  E.  E.  Freeman,  Mo- 
desto, who  made  21  pounds  right  after 
freshening,  is  now  in  the  ninth  month 
of  her  lactation  period,  and  is  giving 
almost  as  much  milk  as  when  fresh. 
Mr.  Freeman  also  has  on  test  a  cow 
that  has  had  four  pairs  of  twins  in 
the  last  six  times  she  has  freshened. 
That's  going  some. 

The  California  Dairy  Council  will 
hold  a  2-day  meeting — July  8  and  9 — 
in  the  rooms  of  the  California  Devel- 
opment Board,  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco.  There  will  be  a  general 
conference  of  school  and  health 
authorities  and  others  on  Tuesday, 
and  an  executive  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, at  which  time  a  permanent  board 
of  directors  will  be  elected. 

The  firm  of  Gotshall  &  Magruder, 
Ripon,  has  been  reorganized  and  W. 
N.  Steele  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Modesto  will  hereafter  take  an  ac- 
tive part.  As  recently  reported,  the 
herd  has  been  increased  to  the  point 
where  it  now  numbers  nearly  100  fe- 
males. The  2-year-old  heifer,  Korn- 
dyke  Segis  Daisy,  a  half-sister  to  King 
Korndyke  Sadie  Vale,  is  being  started 
on  test.  The  State  record  2-year-old 
heifer,  K.  P.  Tola  Joe,  recently 
dropped  a  bull  calf  by  the  Higdon  bull 
and  is  going  on  test.  She  has  a  3- 
year-old  record  of  31.92  pounds,  but  is 


in  wonderful  condition  and  promises 

to  greatly  exceed  this  record. 

Beef  Cattle. 

R.  S.  Mossman  of  Antioch,  who 
purchased  foundation  stock  of  regis- 
tered Herefords  at  the  1918  Hereford 
Breeders'  sale,  has  since  added  stock 
purchased  from  corn  belt  herds.  He 
now  has  11  registered  females,  headed 
by  a  very  promising  son  of  Choice 
Stanway  out  of  a  Beau  Randolph  cow. 

Harris  &  Sons  report  having  sold 
recently  to  the  Ervine  Ranch,  Orange 
county,  California,  one  carload  of  very 
fine  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cows.  This 
is  the  third  sale  made  to  this  ranch 
in  the  last  ten  months.  They  have 
also  sold  one  carload  of  registered 
Hereford  bulls  that  were  distributed 
to  the  Callff  Ranch,  Parker  Ranch 
and  Hollister  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  to  the  Clark  Ranch,  Escondido. 
This  makes  over  500  head  of  cattle 
that  Harris  &  Sons  have  shipped  into 
southern  California  since  the  first  of 
December. 


accustomed  to  winning  in  the  show 
ring  are  afraid  of  this  fellow.  He  is 
King's  Big  Timm  by  Giant  Timm,  out 
of  Smooth  Pauline.  Ix>ok  for  him  at 
the  show  this  fall. 

A.  F.  Busch  of  White  Oak  Farm. 
Potter  Valley,  is  finding  the  demand 
for  registered  Poland-Chinas  very 
heavy  and  has  recently  made  the  fol- 
lowing sales:  Boar  to  M.  R.  Bevans. 
boar  to  P.  S.  Vaughan,  2  gilts  to 
Crafts  Bros.,  Potter  Valley;  3  gilts  and 
a  boar  to  A.  P.  Brunner,  Ukiah,  and 
a  boar  to  Annabel  Clear,  Island  Moun- 
tain. 

W.  L.  Haag  &  Son,  the  progressive 
Poland-China  breeders  of  Hanford. 
cannot  supply  the  demand  for  pigs 
from  their  senior  herd  sire.  Long  Jum- 
bo. This  great  sire  never  looked  bet- 
ter than  at  present  The  junior  herd 
side,  Lendorris  Liberty  Bond,  is  com- 
ing along  in  fine  shape  and  promises 
to  have  great  size  combined  with  a 
world  of  quality. 


Swine  and  Swlnemen. 

Ormondale  Company,  Redwood  City, 
have  sold  to  F.  W.  Klesel  of  Jane 
Garden  Farm,  Sacramento,  a  young 
Duroc-Jersey  boar  by  Trailblaser,  he 
by  Pathfinder. 

Eldersly  Farms,  Live  Oak,  reports 
sales  of  registered  Poland-Chinas  as 
follows:  A  boar  and  2  gilts  to  J.  E. 
White,  Escalon;  4  sow  pigs  to  Lew 
Tarke,  West  Butte;  boar  pig  to  F.  Ful- 
ton, Santa  Rosa. 

August  26  is  the  date  claimed  by  the 
Poland-China  breeders  of  Fresno 
county  for'  their  bred  sow  and  gilt 
sale.  The  members  are  all  pulling 
together  and  the  offering  will  be  made 
of  topnotch  animals. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno,  have  a 
wonderful  prospect  in  their  young 
boar,  Blue  Valley  King.  He  was  far- 
rowed last  September  and  op  the  first 
of  this  month  weighed  293  pounds.  He 
is  by  King  Big  Bone,  out  of  a  Mis- 
souri Blue  Valley  sow. 

Fred  D.  Ross  of  Hanford  has  pur- 
chased a  new  boar  to  take  the  place  of 
Rossmead  Big  Bob,  and  many  of  the 
big  Poland-China  breeders  who  are 


Sheep. 

J.  Bidegary,  Fresno,  sold  4  carloads 
of  Rambouillet  rams  to  Bullard  Bros., 
Woodland. 

Easton  &  Ward  of  Blackhawk  Stock 
Farm,  Diablo,  have  sold  their  entire 
stock  of  Shropshires  to  Butte  City 
Ranch,  Butte  City. 

John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasadena, 
has  sold  Dorsett  rams  to  Robert  S. 
Clide,  Yucaipa;  F.  M.  Deato,  Lancas- 
ter; Miller  &  Lux,  Los  Banos,  and  one 
to  go  to  Mereno. 

Chas.  Kimble,  Rambouillet  breeder 
of  Hanford,  recently  sold  400  yearling 
rams  to  L.  A.  Smiley  and  John  K. 
Hartt  of  Rawlins,  Wyoming.  This  is 
quite  a  bunch,  but  Mr.  Kimble  raises 
sheep  on  such  a  large  scale  that  he 
has  some  choice  stock  left  to  supply 
the  balance  of  his  trade. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Professor  E.  C.  Voorhies  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  has  been  given  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  Dean  Hunt  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley. 
While  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
promotion,  he  will  be  missed  from  the 


FORTY-FIVE  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  OF  ROYAL  CHARACTER 


At  Public  Auction 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


Live  Oak,  Calif. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  10, 1919 
STATE   FAIR  GROUNDS 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 
Owned  by  W.  M.  Carruthers, 

SECOND  PUBLIC  SALE 


These  cattle  are  now  all  on  the  sales  grounds  and  have  been  visited  by 
a  number  of  Shorthorn  breeders  and  breed  authorities  who  are  unani- 
mous in  pronouncing  them  a  group  of  unusual  excellence. 

Many  Individual  Stars  In  The  Offering 

Among  the  42  females  in  the  sale  there  are  many  that  would  be  singled  out  as  star  attractions  in 
any  offering  of  average  quality.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  LADT  HUBERT  A,  famously 
bred  and  herself  a  first-prize  winner  at  California  State  Fair;  MATFIELD  VICTORIA  2ND,  a 
wonderfully  smooth,  wide,  deep  daughter  of  Count  Glory  and  bred  to  Hallwood  Villager; 
RR0ADH00KS  SULTANA  2ND,  a  first-prize  winner,  bred  in  the  purple  and  with  a  Count 
Glory  heifer  at  foot;  LADY  GRACE,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Ringmaster,  selling  with  an  out- 
standing bull  calf  at  foot  by  Count  Glory  and  she  is  bred  back  to  Hallwood  ViHager;  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  cows  and  heifers  whose  breeding  and  individuality  are  a  delight  to  the  sense 
and  sight  of  the  Shorthorn  judge. 

Three  Bulls  of  Herd  Heading  Quality 

MAJESTIC  VISCOUNT  2ND,  by  Wood  Dale  Stamp  and  out  of  a  Lavender  dam,  is  a  big,  straight, 
smooth,  red  of  impressive  type,  and  has  already  been  given  service  in  the  famous  Ravenswood 
herd;  VICTOR  LAI),  just  past  16  months  old,  is  by  Maxwalton  Rosedale  and  out  of  the  richly 
bred  Victoria  201298,  and  is  an  individual  that  will  bear  the  closest  inspection;  then  there  is  the 
star  attraction  of  all — 


By  Diamond  Dale,  out  of  P 


HALLWOOD  VILLAGER*  who  Is  now  the  most  widely  known  Shorthorn  bull  ever 
led  into  a  western  Hales  ring.  His  breeding  and  type,  now  coupled  up  with  the 
known  high  character  of  his  get,  have  made  him  possibly  the  most  popular  young 
sire  in  the  west  among  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  him.  At  this 
stage  of  Shorthorn  progress  he  is  unquestionably  worth  a  fortune  to  the  breeder 
fortunate,  enough  to  secure  him. 


Every  animal  sold  as  a  single  lot  is  tuberculin  tested  and  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder ; 
every  young  animal  permanently  immunized  against  blackleg  by  Purity  Blackleg 
Aggressin  made  by  the  Kansas  process. 

A   catalog  of  Male  will  be  mailed  on  request.     Drop  in  at  the  sale  ground*  and  «ee  the  cattle. 

SALE  OPENS  PROMPTLY  AT  1  P.  ML,  THURSDAY,  JULY  10. 

Management — 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 

J.  M.  HENDERSON  IB*  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager. 

Sacramento,  California. 


Auctioneers — 

REPFERT 

MILNE 


■■I 

Boan  Lavender — By  I'roud  Monarch,  out  of  Mt.  Vernon  Lavender. 


June  28.  1919. 
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University  Farm  where  he  has  done 
excellent  work  in  the  animal  hus- 
bandry division. 

Feed  conditions  on  the  ranges  in 
Trinity  County  are  most  excellent,  ac- 
cording to  John  T.  Gray,  district 
ranger  at  Ruth.  The  estimated  graz- 
ing capacity  of  the  ranges  in  that  dis- 
trict is  3,200  head  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  11,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  ranches  are  being  stocked  to  their 
full  capacity  and  no  parts  are  being 
rested  at  present. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c,  per  word  each  issue 

SWINE. 
Berkshire**. 


CA8TLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRE? 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
•rand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Boockwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1918 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

0A8TLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONET-MAKING  BERKSHIRE? — The  pro- 
lific, easy- feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
•pedal  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GCERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader:  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR — $100  the  trio. 
Two  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  201st,  780-pound,  SHOO  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
winner at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento. Oregon, 
and  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
eired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
from  Symboleer  Belle,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
lines.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised,  big. 
long,  typey,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales,  23 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — Prom  large  Ut- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Sat;s- 
f action  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill.  California. 

BERKSHIRE? — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
91500  boar.  Hounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B  Anderson.  B.  724W..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune     Live  Oak.  Cali  f ornia. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D 
Hume   Dos  Palos.  California. 

BERKSHIRES— Fair  Oaks  Ranch]  Willits, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


PROFITABLE  POLAND-CHINAS 

We  offer  at  private  sale  40  splendid  young 
sows,  10  choice  bred  gilts  and  6  carefully 
chosen  boars.  They  are  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  herds  of  leading  California 
breeders,  including  M.  Bassett.  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing, W.  A.  Young  and  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  and 
such  Eastern  breeders  as  Henry  Fesenmeyer 
and  T.  F.  Walker.  They  carry  the  blood  of 
such  noted  sires  as  President,  J.  O.  Orange. 
I.  B  A.  Wonder  and  Chieftain 

These  registered  hogs  are  sold  for  no 
fault.  We  are  simply  discontinuing  this  breed, 
and  offer  what  we  bought  for  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  West.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  at  once. 

AMERICAN  HOG  COMPANY 

922  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


MARCH  BOAB  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder,  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow,  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn, 
R.  F.  D.  i.  Tulare.   


McCARTY  *  STARKWEATHER 
FALL  BOARS— Big  type,  smooth  and  classy. 
Cholera  immune.    Box  2250,  San  Francisco,  or 
Paradise  Road,  Modesto. 


OXBONE  HERD  otters  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Escondido,  Cal. 


3.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars;  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney, 
Route  G.  Fresno.  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
it  attractive  prices.  They  are  aU  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
1200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside.  California.  

EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
out  profit-making  qualities  into  jour  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
oacks  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
IHola  L.  Renwick,  Santa  Barbara.  California 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
jither  sex  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-Chinas  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
(arrow,  and  a  few  good  serviceable,  aged 
soars     Hale  I.  Marsh.   Modesto.  California 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall,  and  spring  pigs 
it  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
oest-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
crand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
>»k  California 


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lanker- 
shim,  California. 

HORAN'S  POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock. 
Bred  and  open  gilts.  Big-bone  Bob  and  Won- 
der  blood  lines.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY  GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Route  E,  Box  126.  Fresno. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
'Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California.  

WACKEEN  HERD  POLANDjCHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California     Lea  MeCraoken.  Prop.,  Rir>on,  Cal 

BIG  TYPE '"POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.   Humboldt  County,  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big  boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare.  Cal..  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old — "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 

POLAND-CHI NAS —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trew- 
bitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG  BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  for 
sale    E    S   Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars 
for  sale.    Carstens  _  Halloway,  Madera,  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.   Lemoore.  California. 

POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  Win  ton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  faU  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs  Wld  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May.  June  and  July  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Calif 

DANDY  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
weanlings.  Reasonable  prices.  K.  Wellman, 
Los  Altos,  Cal. 

Duroc -Jerseys. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brofkman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS.  —  Wean- 
lings.  both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
'Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum.  

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif.  

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  California  

PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfleld  Farm.  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
Weanlings  every  month  in  the  year.  $15;  3 
for  $40. '  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Red  Rock 
Ranch ,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  '■  

HORINE'S  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Everything 
sold  out  but  weaned  pigs  and  a  few  bred  gilts. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Calif. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us— they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEYS — Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
brad.    H.  P.  Slocum  ft  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars   for   sale.    Ormondale  Co.,    Route  1, 

Redwood  City.  California.  

•  REGISXEJtfSD  DCROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  s«0ek.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California. 

Hampshlres. 

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Dneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M   Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus,  California.  

Miscellaneous. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  Sts..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Guernseys. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch^  proprietor.   Redwood  City.  California. 

EDGEMOOR_FARM~GUERNSEYS — FiretTta 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif.  . 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshire*. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REGISTERED      YEARLING      ROB  ROY 

Bull.  Farmer's  price.  Redwoods  Ayrshire 
Farm.  La  Honda. 

AYRSHIRE? — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  Saa 
Francisco.  California. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 

THE  KEEP  ON  herd  of  registered  Jerseys 
has  a  few  extra  good  males  and  females  to 
offer  at  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Dr.  H.  W.  Hand.  Orland,  Calif.  / 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSRYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS"—  Regis- 
tered  and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Reguv 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  4 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 


Holstelns. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman.  Route  B    Modesto.  California. 

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS— 

Alex    Whaley    Tulare    Cali  f  ornia 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOL?TEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier.  California.  

CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A 
Box  437.  San  Jose,  California  

F.  H.  8TENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm.  Nicolaus,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore    Ripon.  Cal 

FOR  SALE — Ten  high-grade  young  Holstein 
milch  cows  and  registered  Holstein  bull  Copa 
de  Ora.  Lord  Wayne.  Tuebie  De  Kol.  Bought 
from  the  Welch  herd.  Joseph  Darling,  Rte.  J, 
Box  348.  Fresno,  Cal.  ' 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto.  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins.  

GOTSHALL  _  MARGBCDER — Breeders  ol 
registered  Holstcin-FriesiaD*.  Ripon,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN8 — A.  W.  Morno 

ft  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. California.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  Na 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  ,Q.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseya    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos,  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HERRFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.   Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 

herd.    On  highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns   Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman,  California. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords.    Milton.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  WillitB,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch.  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co..  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley^  


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend.  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,*  Calif. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley,  Dixon,  Calif. 

500  GOOD  TWO  AND  THREE- YEAR-OLD 
■breeding  ewes  for  sale,  in  good  order.  Write 
James  J.  Connell.  399  North  3rd  St..  San  Jose. 
Phone  3763.  

i.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena,  California.  

.SHROPSHIRE?  —  43  yearling  Shropshire 
bucks  for  sale.  Harry  L.  Huston.  Winters, 
Calif.  

C.  J.  L.  STONEBRAKER,  Chico,  Calif.. 
Route  A.    Breeder  of  Registered  Shropshires. 

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  BAM  ON  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 
Rambouillets.   Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MAN  TEC  A,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


50  REGISTERED   SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
125  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
45  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
10  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1919 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH, 
Butte  City.  Glenn  Co..  Calif. 

This  is  a  splendid  offering  from  the  herds 
at  flocks  of  the  noted  Butte  City  Ranch,  and 
buyers  will  find  an  extra  good  selection  of 
registered  animals  of  most  approved  breeding, 
excellent  type,  and  good  physical  condition. 
Just  the  sort  of  animals  to  use  for  founda- 
tion stock.  Catalog  free  on  request  to  sale 
management  —  CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS 
SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO.,  211-212  Ochs- 
ner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshire.  i 
Ponies.      August  2.  1919. 
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Stockmen  Against  Enlargement  of  Parks 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  U.  Conrad,  Red  Bluff.) 


June  28,  1919. 


Word  has  just  been  received  from 
Washington  that  Representative  El- 
6 ton's  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sequoia  National  Park,  has  been 
reintroduced  in  the  House.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  bill  is  that  the  area 
under  consideration  is  of  high  scenic 
value  and  should  be  preserved  for  that 
purpose,  but  let  me  make  a  compari- 
son between  the  park  administration 
and  the  administration  of  similar 
areas  in  the  National  Forests. 

The  Yosemite  Park  consists  of 
about  750,000  acres  and  embraces  the 
Yosemite  Valley  proper.  The  annual 
tourist  travel  to  the  park  is  30,000 
to  35,000  per  year.  More  than  95  per 
cent  of  these  tourists  visit  only  the 
small  area  included  in  the  valley 
proper  and  leave  over  600,000  acres 
unvisited  by  all  but  about  150  people 
per  season.  Why  should  this  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  be  closed  to  all  forms 
of  use  in  order  to  provide  recreation 
grounds  for  150  people,  when  if  it  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice it  not  only  would  be  used  by  these 
same  tourists,  but  would  furnish  water 
for  irrigation  and  power,  feed  for 
many  cattle  and  horses,  and  be  open 
for  tourists  just  as  well  or  better  than 
at  present? 

To  illustrate:  Adjoining  the  Yo- 
semite Park  are  National  Forests. 
The  timber  in  them  is  sold  and  cut  in 
accordance  with  principles  which 
guarantee  a  permanent  supply  of  tim- 
ber. In  the  park  the  timber  is  allowed 
to  mature,  fall  and  decay  and  is  a 
total  waste.  In  the  National  Forests 
the  water  can  be  stored  and  used  for 
irrigation  and  power  purposes,  but  in 
the  Park  it  cannot  be  used.  In  the 
National  Forests  the  feed  for  stock  is 
completely  utilized  and  none  is  wasted, 
but  in  the  Park  the  feed  all  goes  to 
waste,  while  if  used  it  would  support 
many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
In  the  National  Forests  the  tourists 
are  unhampered.  They  are  allowed  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please;  no  spe- 
cial rules  are  made,  but  the  State  law 
regarding  fish  and  game  and  fire  ap- 
plies. They  are  assisted  by  the 
rangers  in  every  way  possible  and 
nothing  interferes  with  their  pleas- 
ures. Where  the  amount  of  travel 
justifies,  trails  and  roads  are  built, 
pastures  are  maintained,  and  feed  re- 
served for  their  horses.  They  are  free 
to  hire  a  horse  or  an  auto,  obtain  pro- 
visions and  hotel  accommodations 
from  whom  they  see  fit.  In  the  Park 
they  are  hampered  by  restrictions. 
Automobilists  must  pay  to  use  the 
roads  the  Government  owns;  if  their 
machine  breaks  down  they  must  get  it 
repaired  at  the  only  garage  granted 
a  concession  within  the  Park,  and  at 
whatever  price  the  owner  chooses  to 
cterge.  If  they  want  to  hire  a  horse, 
they  must  hire  from  the  same  source, 
or  if  they  hire  a  hirse  from  someone 
outside  the  Park,  the  concessionist 
must  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  using 
It  inside  the  Park.  If  they  wish  to 
purchase  provisions  in  the  Park,  they 
must  do  so  at  the  only  store  granted 
a  concession.  If  they  wish  to  use  a 
stage  they  must  use  the  same  com- 
pany's stage.  At  the  present  time  this 
concessionist  owns  all  but  one  hotel 
or  camp,  and  within  a  few  years,  when 
the  Camp  Curry  permit  expires,  will 
own  every  camp  and  hotel  privilege, 
and  every  other  privilege  in  the  Park. 
To  make  the  matter  plain,  every  privi- 
lege is  owned  by  the  one  company.  I 
feel  that  the  distribution  of  such  priv- 
ileges, as  is  the  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service,  is  preferred. 

I  have  made  this  statement  as  an 
illustration  of  what  will  occur  in  the 
area  now  proposed  as  an  addition  to 
the  Sequoia  Park  if  it  is  taken  from 
the  Forest  Service  and  given  to  the 
Park  authorities,  as  the  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  provides.  The  service 
values  of  the  area  are  now  being  pre- 
served; the  timber  is  being  conserva- 
tively utilized;  the  feed  is  being  used 
and  also  the  water  for  stock,  irriga- 
tion and  power.  Tourists  are  cared 
for;  they  are  free  to  go  and  come  as 
they  please,  and  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  patronize  any  person  who 
has  a  monopoly  on  every  privilege  in 
the  area.    Do  we  want  this  area  ad- 


ministered as  it  is,  or  according  to  the 
park  method? 

Great  damage  will  result  to  the 
stock  industry  by  compelling  all  users 
of  surrounding  ranges  to  herd  or  so 
handle  their  stock  that  it  will  not  tres- 
pass. 

Under  the  Forest  Service,  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  all  sources  is  di- 
vided and  35  per  cent  is  returned  to 
the  counties  within  which  the  forests 
are  situated;  10  per  cent  for  roads  and 
trails  and  25  per  cent  for  the  use  of 
schools.  None  of  the  revenue  from  the 
Parks  is  ever  returned  to  the  county 
or  state- 


At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  one  million  acres  in  National 
Parks  within  the  State  of  California, 
as  follows:  Yosemite,  760,000;  Se- 
quoia, 16,960,  and  Lassen,  82,880.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
people  behind  this  move  to  extend  the 
Parks  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains to  include  practically  all  the  ter- 
ritory from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Mt.  Whit- 
ney, and  if  they  get  that  they  will  en- 
deavor to  continue  north  even  farther. 

Now,  as  an  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage to  a  community  adjoining  the 
Park  or  National  Forest,  the  records 
kept  by  both  in  the  State  show  that 
the  average  number  of  tourists  to 
each  National  Forest  is  greater  than 
the  average  number  who  visit  the  Yo- 
semite Park.  Tourists  will  go  to  a  Na- 
tional Forest  more  than  to  a  Park  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  restricted. 

The  National  Forest  supports  tim- 
ber and  stock  industries,  power  pro- 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

'  arm. 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  C 


carloads 
rd  Bros.. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORi 

All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breed 

Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder.      ,  Stock 

EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED.  "tire 
Whether  yon  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  si  da  ',(v 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedurrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         flUA/fnXJFlAT  T*   /~1/~V  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL 

DUKOC-JERSEY  SWINE       WiUUVJn  UALiCj  Kj\J.  B.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  buU  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling;  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling-  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshire*  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  CaL 


Quality  and  Service— Plus 

Are  Built  Into 

BRAENDER 

Bull  Dog  Grip  Non  Skid 

TIRES 


See 

Those 

Teeth? 

They 

Bite 

The 

Road 


5,000  MILE 
Adjustment  Basis 

Los  Angeles.  OtX,  April  10,  1919. 
"Charles  C.  Brown  of  Dallas,  Texan,  nai  In  the  store 
the  other  day.  He  had  two  Ilraender  Tires  on  the 
rear  of  his  car  which  had  made  three  round  trips  to 
DallaH  from  Los  Angeles,  one  covering  18,000  miles, 
the  other  21,000  miles.  He  had  his  car  renewed  with 
new  Braender  Tires  complete.  He  spoke  very  highly 
of  them  and  said  they  were  the  only  tlrea  he  would 
ever  use  again." 

N.  .1  VMES, 

JAMES  &  THOMAS. 

The  exceptionally  strong  side  walls  and  tough 
wear-resisting  tread  of 

BRAENDER  NON-SKID  TIRES 

is  your  guarantee  of  increased  mileage  with  the 
greatest  personal  safety  and  comfort 

BRAENDER  TUBES— NONE  BETTER 

Manufactured  by 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 

Factory — RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 


Registered  Trademarks 


Branches 


,  New  York:  32  Broadway 

Philadelphia:  1350  W.  Glrard  Ave. 
'  Chicago:  «4-72  E.  14th  Street 


Ask  youi*  dealer  for  them.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  the 
'  nearest  factory  branch,  or 

R.  W.  KINNEY  CO..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

who  are  the  wholesale  distributors  and  they  will  tell  you  where  you 
may  procure  them.   Dealers  send  for  proposition. 


Distributors  In  practically 
all  sections 


June  28,  1919. 
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jects,  etc.,  but  the  creation  of  a  park 
eliminates  all  industries  and  provides 
only  for  the  tourist.    Prom  a  dollar- 
and-cents  standpoint,  therefore,  it  is 
very  evident  that  a  community  will 
progress  better  if  the  adjoining  moun- 
a$p?  are  under  the  control  of  a  Na- 
Trifiity  forest  rather  than  a  Park.  Rec- 
cordin  jiso  show  that  more  tourists 
ran  i  the  National  Forests  where  stock 
"  are  grazing,  than  visit  the  National 
Parks  where  there  is  no  stock  except 
wild  animals. 

This  measure  should  be  opposed  on 
the  ground  of  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise extension  of  the  Park  areas  of 
the  State.  We  already  have  more  than 
enough  land  devoted  to  Park  purposes. 
State  development  must  not  be  re- 
tarded by  the  attempt  to  turn  all  Cali- 
fornia into  a  tourist  resort. 


OIA 


THE  PROOF  OF  A  BULL'S  WORTH. 

"Sure,  why  shouldn't  his  daughters 
"ell?"  we  recently  heard  a  breeder 
cattle  say,  in  commenting 
^ay  a  noted  bull  was  breed- 
look  at  the  cows  that  have 
40  him — the  very  cream  of 
*UFd£&     ccording  to  this  breeder's 
Boockwood,     i*al  test  of  a  bull's  ability 
Western  Beri  _.^Vy  milking  qualities  upon 

oast*.  ^s  is  to  mate  h'm  to  a  very 
.  cow,  so  that  she  cannot  be 

  i  credit  for  any  accomplishments 

uer  heifers.' 

We  know  of  a  case  where  such  a 
test  has  been  made.  At  the  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto,  the  president, 
M.  H.  Tichenor,  wanted  to  see  if  the 
herd  bull,  King  Pontiac  Segis  Korn- 
dyke,  was  prepotent  enough  to  trans- 
mit the  wonderful  producing  ability 
of  his  female  ancestors,  so  he  bred  to 
this  bull  a  scrub  cow  considered  too 
poor  to  keep  in  a  grade  herd  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  She  was  of  no  par- 
ticular breed,  and  as  a  mature  cow 
gave  less  than  3,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year. 

Fortunately  the  cow  dropped  a 
heifer  calf,  which  was  raised  along 
with  others  without  special  care. 
That  heifer  has  just  finished  her  first 
lactation  period  and  has  produced  10,- 
500  pounds  of  milk-  Do  you  get  that? 
She  has  milked  as  heavily  as  many 
purebreds  do  during- their  first  lacta- 
tion period,  and  has  produced  3% 
times  as  much  as  her  mother  did  as 
a  full-aged  cow. 

And  still  there  are  dairymen  who 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  putting  purebred 
bulls  at  the  head  of  grade  herds.  To 
them  there  is  nothing  in  inheritance, 
and  the  use  of  a  bull  is  simply  to  get 
cows  with  calf  so  that  they  will 
freshen  once  a  year. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  a  narrow- 
minded,  non-progressive  farmer.  When 
his  death  was  announced,  one  man 
who  knew  him  very  well  said:  "Oh, 
well,  he  ain't  any  deader  than  he  has 
been  for  the  last  thirty  years." 


WASTE  GRAIN  SATED  THROUGH 
HOGS.  r 

E.  V.  Givens,  who  owns  a  500-acre 
grain  ranch  in  Merced  county,  raised 
$2,800  worth  of  hogs  last  year  with- 
out any  cost  other  than  the  usual  cost 
of  running  his  ranch. 

Mr.  Givens  carries  about  125  hogs. 
He  feeds  the  pigs  for  a  month  after 
they  are  weaned  and  then  turns  them 
out  on  pasture.  This  pasture  is  the 
land  that  he  summer  fallows  later  on. 
It  amounts  to  about  125  acres,  and 
about  the  time  the  last  of  it  is  pas- 
tured off  or  plowed  up  the  grain  crop 
is  harvested  and  the  hogs  are  turned 
on  the  stubble.  Hogs  raised  in  this 
way  are  marketed  at  18  months 
weighing  about  200  pounds.  They  are 
vigorous  and  thrifty  and  bring  a  top 
price,  showing  that  the  waste  wheat 
and  barley  left  in  the  field  can  be 
saved  through  hogs. 

Mr.  Givens  has  grade  Poland-China 
sows  and  uses  a  high-class  regis- 
tered boar.  He  breeds  the  sows  so 
that  the  young  pigs  will  be  weaned 
just  about  the  time  the  green  feed  is 
coming  on;  thus  there  will  be  good 
pasture  for  them.  Besides  125  head 
of  hogs,  he  carries  30  head  of  cattle 
and  5  horses  on  the  same  pasturage. 


Be  sure  that  the  halter  put  on  the 
colt  is  strong  and  well  fixed.  If 
broken  or  rubbed  off,  it  will  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
halter-breaking  horse  and  a  nuisance. 


SPECIALIZATION  IN  HOG  RAISING- 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

For  several  years  poultrymen  have 
been  specializing,  and  nowadays  a 
great  many  of  the  big  commercial 
poultrymen  do  not  raise  their  own 
chicks.  They  consider  that  incubating 
is  a  specialty  by  itself,  and  they  prefer 
to  get  day-old  chicks  from  the  hatch- 
eries. 

Can  specialization  be  carried  to  the 
swin  industry?  And  can  a  breeder  of 
pure-bred  hogs,  who  make  a  specialty 
of  furnishing  breeding  stock,  do  better 
by  selling  all  culls  to  others  to  fatten 
and  not  attempting  to  finish  off  any 
market  stock  himself? 

The  writer  recently  visited  Castle- 
view  Ranch  at  Santa  Rosa,  owned  by 
J.  Francis  O'Connor,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  no  cull  Berkshires  on 
the  place.  Mr.  O'Connor  stated  that 
he  did  not  raise  any  hogs  for  market, 
and  consequently  the  marketing  prob- 
lem did  not  bother  him.   He  said  that 


as  fast  as  pigs  were  culled  because 
they  were  not  considered  good  enough 
to  sell  for  breeders,  they  were  sold  to 
local  ranchers  who  fattened  them  for 
market. 

While  Mr.  O'Connor  is  compara- 
tively new  at  the  game  he  has  made 
rapid  strides,  and  in  conducting  his 
work  he  has  shown  a  wealth  of  good 
judgment  acquired  in  handling  big 
problems  along  other  lines.  Is  his 
plan  for  keeping  on  his  ranch  only  the 
stock  that  is  good  enough  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes  a  wise  one?  Elmer 
Lamb  of  Ceres  has  been  breeding  Du- 
rocs  for  years,  and  he  follows  the 
same  plan.  He  says  that  his  culls  are 
always  in  big  demand  as  feeders. 
What  do  other  breeders  think  of  the 
plan,  and  what  are  they  doing  with 
their  culls? 


BLAKE,  MOfflTT  &  T0WNE 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 


Dealers 
In 

PAPER     Blake,  Moflitt  A  Towne,  l.os  Angeles 
Portland,  Ore 


Blake,  HcFall  Co. 


AUCTIONS 

A  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  will  put  your  name 
on  my  mailing  list  for  announcements  of  sales  worth 
attending. 

ORD  L.  LEACHSLAN,  THE  AUCTIONEER 
1004  Fifth  St  Sacramento. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WTLLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Bred  by  ns  and  acknowledged  the  best  a 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  i 
tion.     Many  cows  weighing   1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa,  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 
California  Representative. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

lfi«H-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Ange!e«.  CaL 


Most  troubles  are  best  eliminated  at 
the  SOURCE.  Bad  roads  are  the 
SOURCE  of  much  UNNECESSARY 
tire  expense.  ARE  YOU  BOOSTING 
GOOD  ROADS? 


TReExtraPlij^Fabric 
Means  Extra  Miles 


MOHAWK 


Mohawk  tires  contain  an  extra  ply  of  standard 
weight  fabric— a  ply  that  other  makers  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  use. 

So  we  believe  in  building  tires — not  only  the 
treads  that  show,  but  the  parts  underneath  that 
do  not  show — with  the  greatest  amount  of 
strength  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

You  may  find  another  tire  with  a  so-called 
extra  ply.  But  you  will  find  no  other  tire  with  as 
many  plies  of  17^4  ounce  pure  Sea  Island  Cotton 
fabric,  as  the  Mohawk  tire  contains. 

It  is  better  quality  throughout — only  pure 
materials — more  generous  quantities  of  these— 
the  fact  that  Mohawks  are  hand-made — that 
enables  us  to  dare  tell  you  that  tire  building  today 
not  a  question  of  secrets  or  special  processes, 
but  of  quality  alone. 

And  it  is  this  quality  alone  that  gives  the  Mohawk  tire 
a  permanent  clientele.    Just  ask  yourself— what  autc- 
-  mobile  owner  whom  you  know  buys  only  one  make  of 
tire,  always  ?    Mohawk  buyers  do. 

Mohawk  tires,  either  cord  or  fabric,  are  made  in  ribbed 
and  non-skid  treads  and  there's  an  extra  ply,  hand  made, 
Ford  size  Mohawk,  too. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  * 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY, 
1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,     San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  pool- 
hymen  to  nse  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  onr  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  H.  H.  Whltten. 


GEESE  <JOOI>  0\  GRASS. 


The  farmer  who  does  not  want  to 
keep  a  dog  for  fear  he  will  kill  sheep, 
need  not  despair.  Just  let  him  get  a 
few  geese  and  he  will  find  them  bet- 
ter for  sounding  an  alarm  than  the 
bast  watchdog  ever  raised.  Yet  they 
are  gentle  and  easily  kept  within 
bounds,  and  when  given  range  on 
grass  they  can  be  kept  with  the  least 
expense  and  trouble  of  any  domestic 
animal. 

The  demand  for  goose  feathers  and 
goose  flesh  is  limited,  and  it  would 
hardly  pay  farmers  to  raise  geese  in 
large  numbers,  but  a  few  can  be  raised 
successfully  and  at  a  profit,  especially 
where  there  is  low,  moist  grass  land. 
It  is  said  that  the  horse  bites  closer 
than  the  ox,  and  the  sheep  goes  nearer 
to  the  ground  than  the  horse,  hut  the 
goqse  will  follow  the  sheep  and  grow 
fat  on  the  grass  it  leaves. 

The  goose  is  by  nature  a  plant- 
eater,  and  only  during  the  breeding 
season  and  in  finishing  for  the  table 
does  it  require  a  grain  ration.  At  all 
other  times  it  will  forage  for  its  feed 
and  get  along  nicely  on  tender 
grasses,  succulent  shoots  of  weeds, 
soft  leaves  and  seeds.  Thus  it  is  a 
very  efficient  producer  of  meat. 

It  has  been  said  that  goose  meat  is 


Typical  Toulonse  geese,  the  largest  of  the 
Fair  layers,  docile,  rapid  growers  and  good 

hard  to  digest,  but  it  would  be  nearer 
to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  average 
person  is  apt  to  overeat  when  a  young 
goose,  roasted  to  a  nice  brown,  is 
placed  before  him,  and  he  can  trace 
his  digestive  troubles  to  this  source. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  goose  flesh 
is  very  greasy,  but  this  condition  is 
largely  caused  by  improper  cooking 
and  failure  to  remove  the  surplus  fat 
from  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  goose  produces  high-grade 
feathers  and  down  used  in  pillows, 
comforts,  etc  A  mature  bird  will 
yield  about  4%  ounces  of  feathers  and 
from  1  to  1%  ounces  of  down. 

Geese  are  only  fair  layers,  averag- 
ing from  30  to  40  eggs  per  year.  Their 
eggs  are  occasionally  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  but  geese  are  generally 
kept  for  the  production  of  flesh  and 
feathers. 

Geese  are  long  lived,  and  one  in- 
stance is  cited  where  a  goose  101 
years  old  was  killed  by  a  horse.  They 
will  breed  when  about  2  years  old,  but 
do  not  mature  for  another  year.  The 
females  are  usually  kept  until  they 
are  from  12  to  20  years  old,  or  as 
long  as  they  lay  well,  but  ganders  are 
not  generally  kept  after  they  are  8  or 
9  years  old  if  fertile  eggs  are  wanted. 
They  may  be  used  when  one  year  old. 

There  are  six  breeds  of  geese  rec- 
ognized by  the  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion, but  the  Toulouse  and  Embden 
are  the  most  popular.  The  former  is 
of  French  origin  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  standard  breeds,  the  adult  gander 
weighing  26  pounds  and  the  goose  20 
pounds.  The  plumage  is  dark  gray, 
shading  to  light  gray  edged  with 
white  on  the  breast,  and  to  white  on 
the  abdomen. 

The  Embden,  being  pure  white,  does 
not  have  the  objectionable  dark  pin 
feathers  of  the  Toulouse,  and  by  some 
is  considered  a  better  market  bird.  It 
does  not  lay  as  many  eggs,  but  the 
feathers    bring    more    money.  The 


standard  weights  are  20  pounds  for 
the  gander  and  18  pounds  for  tbe 

goose. 

Like  other  kinds  of  poultry,  geese 
should  be  selected  for  size,  prolifi- 
cacy and  vitality.  They  should  be 
mated  several  months  prior  to  the 
breeding  season;  therefore  breeding 
stock  should  be  bought  in  the  fall.  A 
gander  may  be  mated  with  from  one 
to  four  geese,  but  pa<ir  or  trio  matings 
usually  give  the  best  results.  After 
being  mated,  geese  can  be  allowed  to 
run  in  flocks. 

A  body  of  water  in  which  the  geese 
can  swim  Is  considered  essentiar  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  and  is  advis- 
able during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Near 
the  water  should  be  built  the  shed  in 
which  the  geese  are  expected  to  lay, 
sleep  and  hatch  their  young.  Almost 
anything  in  the  form  of  a  shelter  is 
good  enough. 

Geese  are  generally  fed  a  ration  to 
produce  eggs  soon  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  goslings  will  be 
hatched  by  the  time  there  is  good  pas- 
ture. The  geese  are  allowed  to  make 
nests  on  the  floor  of  the  shelter,  or 
sometimes  large  boxes  or  barrels  are 
provided.  The  eggs  should  be  col- 
lected daily  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 
where  the  contents  will  not  evaporate 
too  "freely.  The  first  eggs  are  gener- 
ally set  under  hens 
while  the  last  ones 
may  be  hatched  eith- 
er under  hens  or  un- 
der the  goose.  If  the 
eggs  are  not  remov- 
ed from  the  nest,  th< 
goose  will  usuall) 
stop  laying  sooner 
She  will  lay  from  10 
to  20  eggs  before  be 
fore  becoming  brood> 
—  sometimes  more. 
She  will  cover  from 
10  to  15  eggs.  A  hen 
will  cover  from  4  ta 
6. 

Some  breeders  pre- 
fer to  raise  all  gos- 
lings under  hens,  a: 
geese  often  becom< 
difficult  to  manage 
when  allowed  tc 
hatch  and  rear  theii 
young.  The  hens  must .  be  dusted 
with  insect  powder  and  have  good  at- 
tention, as  the  period  of  incubation 
is  longer  than  that  of  chickens,  be- 
ing from  28  to  30  days. 

The  eggs  must  be  kept  moist,  and 
if  geese  are  used  this  is  accomplished 
by  providing  a  swimming  pool.  If 
hens  are  used  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  nest  on  very  moist  ground, 
or  sprinkle  the  eggs  and  nest  with 
warm  water. 

The  eggs  should  be  tested  about  the 
tenth  day,  and  those  which  are  infer- 
tile or  contain  dead  germs  should  be 
removed.  The  eggs  hatch  slowly,  es- 
pecially under  hens,  and  the  goslings 
are  usually  removed  as  soon  as 
hatched  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  un- 
til the  batching  is  over,  when  they  are 
put  back  under  the  hen  or  goose. 

Hens  with  goslings  may  be  confined 
to  a  coop,  and  the  goslings  allowed  to 
range.  If  the  weather  is  cold  the  gos- 
lings should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
water  until  they  are  several  days  old. 
In  mild  weather  In  ns  are  allowed  to 
brood  goslings  for  from  7  to  10  days, 
after  which  the  youngsters  can  take 
care  of  themselves. 


standard  breed 
market  birds. 


are  put  back  on  the  regular  heavier 
mash,  it  will  generally  prevent  this 
molting.  The  aim  is  to  delay  laying 
until  the  pullet  is  fully  developed, 
which  will  tend  to  diminish  not  only 
early  molting,  but  the  laying  of  small 
eggs. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


TO  PRETENT  PULLET  MOLT. 

Pullets  hatched  during  January  and 
February  are  liable  to  have  a  par- 
tial molt  in  the  fall,  but  Prof.  J.  E- 
Dougherty,  of  ,  the  University  Farm, 
says  that  if  they  are  fed  a  mash  of  95 
per  cent  wheat  brain  and  5  per  cent 
bone  meal  when  4%  months  old  and 
this  kept  up  for  a  month  before  they 


Try  COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

V  A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a.  ^ITfuii  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
fS^E^^'CHICKENS  FROM 
^BhmSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


YOU    ARE    NOT    TOO  LATE — Our  early 

maturing,  winter  laying  strum-  June  hatch, 
develop  quickest  into  profitable  winter 
layer.-.  ".My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four, 
sixth  month  (January)  cleared  931."  Why  f 
Bred  20  yearn  to  lay  winters.  300-200  eggs 
yearly.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns:  Reds: 
Anconaa;  Rooks;  Minorca-:  clearing  -customers 
96.  Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Val- 
uable circular  with  proof  free.  70.000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena.  Cal.     •  v 

WHITE  LEaHORN'8  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers:  early  profits: 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Cbli  from 
heavy  laying  Hoganlzed  hens.  Safe  deliver* 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100:  February  813:  March,  914;  April. 
912.50.    The  Pioneer   Hatcbery.   408  Bixlh 

street.'  Pet  alum  a.  California.  

"SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— The 
large,  modern,  heavy-laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Laying 
Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  Tork.  Boston.  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs.  93  and 
85  per  915:  915  per  100  Williams  Bros.. 
Fullerton.  California,      i   ' 

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAB  toy 
more  and  eat  leas  than  other  breeds.  50  Die 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trio* 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.    J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box"  B,  130  WiUard 

Street,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

— RUSH  ORDERS—BARGAIN-  PRICES — Can 
ship  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Brown  Leg- 
horns, 913  hundred;  Black  Minorcas.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  916,  large  or  small  lots. 
Also  booking  orders  summer  and  fall  delivery. 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17.  Campbell.  Cat 

CROLEY'S  RED  STAR  CHICK  FEED — Cali- 
fornia's standard  Baby  Chick  Feed  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Manufactured  by  -Geo  H  Croley 
Company,  Inc  ..  8th  and  Town  send  Sts..  San 
Francisco.  Calif.   ■'  

>\NTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ha. 
the  chicks  for  you  from  six  different  standard 
breeds,  all  bred  for  egg  yielders.  Can  furnish 
references  from  my  old  customers  if  desired 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  California.  ^_ 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  -CHICKS — Any 
quantity  from  A  1  Hoganlzed  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pad  fie  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  A  P. 
M    Forster.  '.'niK  Otis  St     iierkeley.  Calif. 

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fam- 
ous for  20  years  in  show  and  utility  qualities. 
Line  bred  for  20  seasons.  Bargains  now  in 
stock  and  eggs.  Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  8. 
Sullivan.  10(1  Market  Road.  Aciiew.  Cal.  

GET  BABY  tniCKS  NOW— Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.'  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  every  week.  Only  good.  Btrong 
youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto.   \ 

SURPLUS  STOCK  MALE — account  of  mov- 
ing-. Hoganlzed  White  Orpingtons  and  Sicilian 
liuttercupe:  trios,  pens  and  singles,  at  reason- 
able prices;  write  for  list.  M.  S.  .Woodhams. 
San  Mateo,  Cal.   «  , 

EGG~ BRED— -Bu ff  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward    :tl4-   Ward  St     Fruitvale  California 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Wln- 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Eggs.  95.00  and  93  00 
setting.  Heavy  laying.  Choice  breeders  for 
sale.    Samuel  Abrama.  Los  Altos.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chae.  H. 
Vodden,'  Box  3.  Los  Gatos,  Calif.   

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm.  Peres.  California.  

BABY  CHICKS— Booking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Bocks.  B.  W  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  California.  ,  •_;  

F.ASTMAN'H  HKKIl  TO  LAY  Koganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif.  

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 
California. 


CHICKENS,   DICKS,     GEESE,     G  TINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm   A   French,  645  W. 

Park  St  .  Stockton.  California.  Stamps.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BI  FF  DICKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The     Ferris  Ranch 

Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 


RABBITS. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America  Big  demand 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Book,  P  N  5.  GUmore'a  Rabbit  Farm.  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  -      .  *    *  ff<t  .'^^sBB 

HI  MALAYAN  FUR  RABBITS  (Mock  Er- 
mine).  The  best  for  meat  and  fur.  Mrs 
Leroy  B.  Hackctt,  3306  "P"  West  8treet. 
Oakland.  Calif.  '  

PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS;  also  util- 
ity stock.    Prices  low.    Laura  Becchlng,  1578 

W.  46th  St..  Los  Angelas,  Calif. '  

"  NEW  ZEALAND  BEDS— First  class  utility 
does  bred  96.00  each.  Young  does,  92.60  each, 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro. 
_  RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US— We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  B.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif. 
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TAKING   THE    SFCFF    OUT  OF 
SNUFFLES. 


Snuffles  is  the  most  common  dis- 
ease of  rabbits,  and  also  the  most  dan- 
gerous if  not  taken  in  time.  It  starts 
with  sneezing  and  a  cold  in  the  head, 
and  if  the  affected  animal  is  not  iso- 
lated at  once  you  will  have  a  regular 
epidemic  on  your  hands  in  a  short 
time.  Also,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
rabbits  that  have  had  snuffles  will 
usually  produce  youngsters  with  the 
same  disease. 

In  high  altitudes  there  is  little 
trouble  with  the  disease,  but  in  lo- 
calities where  sudden,  changes  or 
damp  weather  prevail  it  is  common. 
It  is  generally  the  result  of  overfeed- 
ing, filthy  hutches  or  exposure  to 
drafts  or  dampness.  Fresh  air  is 
most  essential,  but  rabbits  must  be 
protected  from  drafts,  and  many  cases 
of  snuffles  can  be  traced  to  poorly 
constructed  hutches- 

The  rabbit  takes  cold,  begins  to 
sneeze,  and  has  moist  nostrils,  which 
soon  develop  into  "snotty  nose."  Its 
fur  becomes  rough  and  disordered ;  the 
rabbit  shows  every  sign  of  illness  and 
discomfort,  and  refuses  to  eat.  If 
taken  promptly  in  hand  the  disease 
may  be  cured,  but  if  allowed  to  be- 
come well  seated  it  is  practically  in- 
curable, and  the  safest  and  surest  way 
to  prevent  its  spread  is  to  kill  the  suf- 
ferer. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  a  cold 
or  sneezing,  remove  the  rabbit  to  a 
warm,  well-bedded  hutch,  free  from 
drafts  and  dampness.  The  cold  is  ac- 
companied by  fever,  and  the  first  step 
should  be  to  check  the  fever.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  putting  tinc- 
ture of  aconite  in  the  drinking  water — 
10  drops  to  a  gallon.  This  should  be 
continued  for  about  three  days. 

Then  the  secretions  of  mucus  in  the 
nasal  passages  must  be  removed,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  squirting  an  anti- 
septic up  each  nostril  twice  a  day. 
This  antiseptic  must  not  be  strong 
enough  to  burn,  so  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or 
lysol.  A  mixture  of  one-third  Sanitas 
Qil  and  two-thirds  olive  oil  is  good; 
also  1  dram  eucalyptus  oil  and  1  ounce 
liquid  petroleum;  also  Vz  pint  wine 
of  tar,  5  drops  eucalyptus  oil,  and  5 
drops  camphor  oil.  Fill  a  small  oil- 
can and  apply  to  the  nostrils,  holding 
the  head  well  back  so  that  the  remedy 
will  get  to  the  seat  »t  the  trouble.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  boracic  pow- 
der and  iodoform  powder  is  used  with 
good  results — blown  up  the  nostrils. 
Wash  the  nose,  mouth  and  forelegs 
daily  with  carbolic  soap  and  wipe  dry. 

If  this  does  not  end  the  discharge 
in  a  few  days,  give  2V2  grains  pow- 
dered blue-stone  daily  for  a  week  in 
oats  or  bran ;  then  one-half  the  amount 
for  another  week.  Give  easily  digested 
foods.  A  gruel  made  of  barley  meal 
and  a  carrot  is  good. 

Be  careful  after  effecting  a  cure  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
for  the  same  cause  will  again  produce 
the  disease  if  it  is  not  removed. 

Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory  3o.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REAL  TRACTOR 
BARGAINS 

Samson  R-12  ,   S  450.00 

Cleveland   650.00 

Samson  S-25    1000.00 

Bates  Steel  Mule   1200.00 

Samson  S-25  (new)    1500.00 

Samson  30-X  (new)    1626.50 

Best  90  ...»   7",  .'   3500.00 

All  in  pood  condition.  Will  show  and  dem- 
onstrate. Terms.  L.  S.  Jennings,  Merritt 
,2272,  1075  Glendora  Ave.,  Oakland. 

CORN  HARVESTER — One  man,  one  horse, 
one  row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to,  a  corn- 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $26,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Salina. 
Kans. 

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  Iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weltm- 
haum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF  REDWOObVTlawley  s  Perforated 
wooden  weU  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa.  California. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — One  fruit-cutting  machine,  in 
first-class  order.    R.  R.  Beard,  Vacaville. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman:  experienced 
in  feeding,  testing,  calf  raising,  use  of  milk- 
ing machines,  gas  engines,  etc.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Wilbts.  Calif. 


WANTED — Married  ranch  foreman,  experi- 
enced in  deciduous  orchards  and  general  farm- 
ing. Give  references.  E.  D.  Farrow,  West 
Oak  St.,  Visalia. 


AGRICULTURAL  EFFICIENCY  expert  de- 
sires to  manage  ranch  on  efficiency  basis.  Ex- 
perience in  all  branches  of  farming.  P.  O. 
Box  750A.  Chico,  Calif. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman  to  take 
charge  of  small  purebred  herd,  with  one 
helper.    Box  1580,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


$35,000 — Sixty-one  acres  located  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Mountain  View,  in  a  good  loca- 
tion. There  are  41  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  20 
acres  in  tomatoes,  with  a  small  family  or- 
chard. Improvements  consist  of  a  fine  mod- 
ern residence  of  7  rooms,  barn  and  a  complete 
set  of  outbuildings.  There  is  a  first-class 
pumping  plant  on  the  property,  which  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  the 
year  round.  The  place  is  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  and  divided  off  into  several  fields.  Can 
be  bought  on  terms. 


$500  per  acre.  40  acres  all  in  bearing  alfalfa, 
located  in  the  rich  Mountain  View  district, 
and  divided  into  two  fields,  irrigation  from 
pumping  plant  and  artesian  well.  No  build- 
ings.   Terms  of  payment  can  be  arranged. 


DAIRY  AND  ALFALFA  LAND 
$205  per  acre,  for  113  acres  of  rich  vege- 
table, dairy  or  alfalfa  land:  located  near  Moun- 
tain  View,  in  a  very  good  district;  improve- 
ments consist  of  a  5-room  ranch  house,  3 
barns,  pumping  plant  and  two  flowing  arte- 
sian wells.  The  property  is  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  and  divided  off  into  six  different  fields: 
a -remarkably  cheap  place;  one-third  cash  re- 
quired. 

WILLIAM  P.  WRIGHT 
Mountain   View,   Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE — Greatest  bargain  ever 
put  on  the  market.  $12,500  buys  460  acres 
in  the  choice  spot  of  Modoc.  3R0  acres  in 
mountain  ranch  on  State  highway.  Mail 
daily.  100  acres  fenced,  most  all  in  Red  Top 
and  Timothy  hay.  Fine  garden  spot.  Family 
orchard,  five-roomed  house,  barn  and  garage. 
Good  range,  lots  of  timber,  ready  market  for 
same  at  good  price.  Numerous  springs  and 
creeks,  never  known  to  go  dry  and  recorded 
water  right.  Five  miles  from  this  ranch  and 
on  same  State  highway  in  Surprise  Valley.  100 
acres  all  fenced;  meadow  alfalfa  and  grain 
land.  Springs,  artesian  well  and  water  right. 
1%  miles  from  good  grammar  and  high 
schools.  AU  farming  tools,  team  of  horses. 
Clear  title,  no  mortgage.  Will  take  one-half 
cash,  the  balance  at  7  per  cent  interest,  if 
desired.  Florence  A.  Hardwick,  CedarviUe,  M"- 
doc  Co.,  Calif. 


$35,000 — 85  acres,  50  yards  from  school; 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump;  bam,  chick- 
en and  brooder  houses;  2  horses,  1  cow,  350 
rhickens;  300  fruit  boxes,  200  trays;  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  includ- 
ing 4  wagons,  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider 
press,  etc.;  garage  and  work  shop.  Average 
income  $5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee 
$7,000  crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Wind- 
sor station  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healds- 
burg,  Sonoma  County.  30  acres  prunes  of 
which  18  acres  bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years; 
1  acre  peaches;  10  acres  apples;  2  acres 
pears;  14  acres  resistant  vines;  plenty  of 
berries,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  About  30 
acres  of  this  is  deep  rich  bottom  land  with 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  if  necessary. 
Mortgage,  $12,000  5%,  can  remain.  Umbsen, 
Kerner  &  Eisert,  20  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco.  . 


176-ACRE  MONEY-MAKER 
With  10  cows,  3  horses  and  manure  spreader, 
reaper,  drill,  potato  digger,  mowing  machine, 
rakes,  sulky  and  walking  plows,  roller,  long 
list  implements,  in  heart  high-grade  farming 
section,  short  walk  school,  1  %  miles  R.  R. 
town.  Loam  tillage  for  good  crops,  wire- 
fenced,  spring-watered  pasture  for  30  cows, 
home-used  wood,  fruit.  10-room  house,  110- 
ft.  stock  barn,  horse  barn,  corn  house,  etc. 
Owner  retiring  makes  quick  sale  price.  $5500, 
easy  terms,  gets  all.  Details  page  35  Catalog 
Bargains  19  States,  copy  free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  831  A.  F.,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 40  acres  well 
improved  dairy  and  alfalfa  ranch  in  the  South 
San  Joaquin  irrigation  district,  on  main  high- 
way, Hi isr  to  school  and  town;  good  water. 
Will  exchange  for  stock  ranch  in  northern 
California.    J.  W.  Le  Tourneau,  Doyle,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE: — 38  acre  ranch.  400  fruit 
trees,  6  acres  in  alfalfa.  All  tillable.  Good 
soil  for  beans  or  grain.  House  and  bam. 
Close  to  irrigating  ditch;  one-half  mile  from 
highway  and  10  miles  from  Modesto;  7% 
miles  from  Turlock.  Price,  $5,000.00.  on  easy 
terms.  No  exchange.  Mrs.  Rozilla  Mathews, 
Lakeport,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  of  fine  land,  contain- 
ing a  well-equipped  chicken  hatchery.  Good 
house  and  improvements.  7  acres  in  young 
prune  trees.  For  particulars,  inquire  of  Box 
603.  Hollister. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


FLORIDA  SOUR  AND  CALIF.  SWEET 
ORANGE  seed-bed  stock.  The  time  to  plant 
is  propitious;  order  now.  Southland  Nurseries, 
1941  E.  Colo.  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  am  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  June  25,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were  announced  by  the 
Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and  are 
still  in  effect.  They  are  figured  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Portland,  and  guarantee  the  grower  a  mini- 
mum of  $2  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.   2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3    2.09 

Recleaned,  per  etl. — 

California   $4.30@4.40 

Early  Baart  None 

BARLEY.  "7 
New  barley  continues  to  arrive  in  increasing 
quantities,  but  it  is  said  to  be  rather  small 
and  not  up  to  the  standard  required  for  rolled 
feedstuff.  Futures  continue  strong  and  De- 
cember has  been  bid  as  high  as  $2.85  to  $2.90, 
which  is  higher  than  the  present  selling  price 
of  the  1918  crop.  The  latter  is  strong  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Feed   $2.60® 2.70 

Shipping    2.75®  2.80 

OATS. 

The  continued  Btrength  of  barley  and  the 
increased  price  at  which  futures  in  that  grain 
is  being  sold  gives  strength  to  the  oat  mar- 
ket and  quotations  were  advanced  slightly  this 
week.  The  upward  movement,  however,  is 
wholly  sympathetic. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  '.  .$2.35@2.45 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Arrivals  of  yellow  California  com  have 
greatly  increased  and  the  local  market  is  well 
supplied  with  this  grain. 

California   *  .  . .  .$3.30@3.50 

Egyptian,  choice  Nominal 

Milo   |  Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.680  tons  compared  with  1203  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  New  crop  hay  is  now  coming  in 
quite  freely  and  the  market  is  in  a  neutral 
position  that  is  usual  at  this  season  with  new 
and  old  hay  coming  in  together.  Old  hay 
maintains  the  prices  formerly  quoted,  but  it 
feels  the  effect  of  the  new  stock  and  sales  are 
slow.  No  fixed  basis  of  prices  can  be  quoted 
on  new  hay  as  yet.  as  buyers  arc  doubtful  of 
its  condition.  The  increased  receipts  have 
been  mainly  made  up  of  first  cutting  alfalfa 
and  volunteer  oat  hay.  Indications  are  that 
better  grades  will  be  sent  here  in  greater 
quantities  during  the  next  few  weeks  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  consequently  somewhat 
weak. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton   16.00®  18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00®  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat,  per  ton  ....  17.00 ©19.00 

Wild  Oat.  per  ton   11.00  ©14.00 

Barley  Hay,  per  ton    11.00  ©14.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    15.00  ©19.00 

do,  new,  1st  cutting   10.00®  13.00 

Stock  Hay,  per  ton    11.00®  13.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  .  .  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

.  A  larger  demand  is  developing  fpt,the  wheat 
feedstuffs  and  for  cocoanut  and  oilcake  meat. 
Other  feedstuffs  are  firm  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. 

Bran   $45.00®  46.00 

Middlings    52.00  ©53.00 

Shorts    46.00@48.00 

Cracked  corn    72.00®  73.00 

Rolled  barley    54.00 

Rolled  oats     52.00®  53.00 

Alfalfa  meal    32.00® 33.00 

Cocoanut  meal    47.00@48.00 


Oil  cake  meal    72:00@73.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  were  dull  and  unchanged  this  week 
and  onions  weaker  and  lower.  In  the  general 
vegetable  market  there  is  a  good  demand,  but 
increased  receipts  and  production  tended  tto 
lower  prices.  Alameda  green  com  is  now 
coming  in  and  sells  by  the  sack  at  $5.00  to 
$5.26. 

String  beans   10@12%c 

do,   Garden   10@12V>c 

Peas   10  @  11c 

Carrots,  per  sack  ;  $1.75@2.00 

Asparagus*    6©  8c 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box  $1.50@2.00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30  $1.60® 2.50 

Los  Angeles   $1.00  @  1.25 

Eggplant,  per  lb  10®  15c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c  @  $1.25 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  75fti'1.25 

do,  Mexican   $1.75®  2.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   90c@$l.lO 

Green  Cora,  Alameda,  sack  $5.00®  5.25 

Potatoes — 

Rivers   None 

Oregon   J   2.00 ©2.40 

Idaho   2.00  ©2.25 

Garnets,  new  on  street   $3.00  ©3.50 

Other  new  on  street  $3.25®  3.75 

Sweets,  per  sack   None 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns  .  .  .  Nominal 

Onions,  new  red   $3.50@4.00 

yellow   $3.25  ©3.50 

Green  Alameda  $1.50  ©1.75 

Garlic   '  15®  16c: 

BEANS. 

Tftere  are  no  encouraging  features  to  the 
bean  market,  which  is  weak  throughout,  and 
generally  lower  where  sales  are  reported. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   .$5.90®  6. 10 

Blackeyes  . .  .-  $3.75  ©  3.90 

Cranberry  beans    5.76  ©6  00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   $9.00 

Pinks   $5.50® 5.75 

Mexican  Reds    4.50®  5.00 

Tepary    beans    2.60®  2.75 

Garbanzos   11.76®  12.00 

Large  whites  .  .  .5.65®  5.85 

Small  whites    6.75® 6.90 

POULTRY. 

The  general  market  is  much  weaker  and 
seems  to  be  generally  overstocked.  While 
arrivals  from  the  East  have  not  been  unusu- 
ally heavy,  consumption  does  not  take  care  of 
the  stock  coming  in.  About  the  only  fea- 
ture of  strength  in  the  entire  market  is  shown 
by  fryers  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
These  are  not  plentiful  and  sell  a  cent  higher 
for  the  best  than  they  did  last  week.  Every- 
thing else  is  weak  and  lower.  The  demand 
for  ducks  and  geese  has  almost  reached  the 
vanishing  point. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

Broilers,  1%  lbs.  and  under  31c 

do,  1%  to  2  lbs  32  @  34c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  35®  38c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored  33@34c 

do,    Leghorn   29®  30c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   45@48c 

Old  roosters,  colored  per  lb  22©  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  25c 

do,  old,  per  lb. '  25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  :  48c 

Ducks,  young   25c 

do,  old,  per  lb  25c 

Belgian  hares   13®  14c 

Jack  rabbi. s   $2.50® 3.50 

BUTTER. 

Ex^-a»»bUlter.  after  showing  some  strength 
and  advancing  a  half  cent  during  the  first 
three  days,  dropped  two  cents  and  closed  at 
that  price.  It  is  said  that  undergrades  of 
butter  are  becoming  more  plentiful  and  Firsts 
were  again  quoted  this  week.  Much  of  the 
butter  now  coming  on  the  market  is  showing 
defects  in  body  as  well  as  high  pasteurizing 
temperature  flavor. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   53%  53%  54      52      62  52 

Prime  firsts  N',ne 

Firsts   48%  49%  49  V, 

(Contined  on  page  982.) 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  23,  1919. 

Under  increased  offerings  during  the  past 
week  most  of  the  markets  showed  a  tem- 
porary decline  on  apricots  and  on  peaches;'  all 
of  the  markets  advanced,  however,-  on  sound 
arrivals  of  cherries,  and  remained  steady,  with 
a  very  active  demand,  on  plums. 

,  Shipments  of  cherries  and  those  of  apricots 
are  practically  all  finished  for  the  season.  The 
stock  now  arriving  of  apricots  is  showing  ripe 
and  in  some  instances  cherries  are  moldy,  but 
firm  stock  of  the  latter  variety  is  meeting  an 
advancing  market. 

The  first  1500  or  1600  cars  of  Georgia 
peaches  caused  the  Eastern  speculators  heavy 
losses,  on  account  of  the  fruit  arriving  in  an 
unsound  condition,  due  to  continued  rains.  It 
is  reported,  however,  that  varieties  now  roll- 
ing and  yet  to  be  shipped,  will  arrive  in  good 
condition,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  find  a 
good  market. 

California  Peaches,  east  of  Chicago,  will 
move  slowly  and  will  meet  a  sluggish  market 
for  the  next  thirty  days,  when  we  anticipate 
a  freer  field  and  good  prices  for  the  balance 
of  the  season.  California  peacehs  moving 
west  of  Chicago,  at  this  time,  can  be  disposed 
of  to  good  advantage. 

Bartlett  pears  are  showing  up  well  and 
should  begin  to  move  in  small  lots,  the  latter 
part  of  this  week.    As  the  stock  gives  evi- 


dence of  being  clean  and  of  good  size,  we  feel 
satisfied  it  will  meet  a  strong  market  through- 
out the  season. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  Royal  Anne  Cherries,  $2.05: 
do,  lugs,  $3.30:  Oregons.  $2.29;  Tartarian?. 
$2.04;  Bings,  $3.13:  do.  lugs,  $3.77;  Repub- 
licans, $2.43;  do,  lugs.  $3.25;  Lamberts,  $2.48; 
Mayflower  Peaches.  96c;  Alexanders,  $1.19: 
Newcastle  Apricots,  $1.44;  Royals,  $2.17;  do. 
lugs,  $2.33;  Seedlings,  $1.93;  do.  lugs,  $1.85: 
Apex  Plums,  $3.24;  Beauty,  $3.17;  Clyman, 
$2.44;  Formosa,  $3.65. 

BOSTON:  Tartarian  Cherries,  $1.91:  do, 
lugs,  $2.65;  Oregons,  $2.10;  Bings,  $2.75: 
do.  lugs.  $3.60:  Royal  Annes,  $2.19;  do,  lugs. 
$2.37;  Republicans.  $2.27,  do,  lugs,  $4.02: 
Lamberts.  $2.65:  do,  lugs.  $3.40:  Royal  Apni- 
cots,  $2.15;  do,  lugs.  $2.21;  Seedlings,  $2.17; 
Apex  Plums,  $3.07;  Clymans,  $1.52;  Beauty. 
$2.94;  Formosa.  $2.57;  Alexander  Peaches. 
93c:  Mayflflowers,  80c:  Comet  Pears,  H-B. 
$3.25. 

CHICAGO:  Royal  Apricots,  $1.60;  do,  lugs. 
$1.32;  Newcastle/  $1.34;  do,  lugs,  $1.05: 
Beauty  Plums,  $2.45;  Clymans,  $1.39;  For- 
mosa, $2.50;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.02;  Bing 
Cherries,  $2.41;  do,  lugs.  $4.10;  Tartarians, 
$1.18;  Royal  AnneS.  $2.30;  Oregons,  $2.13: 
do,  lugs,  $3.17;  Lamberts,  $2.00;  Republican^ 
lugs,  $3.25. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


PEACE. 

When  navies  are  forgotten 
And  fleets  are  useless  things. 

When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 
Beneath  the  eagle's  wing; 

When  memory  of  battles 
At  last  is  strange  and  old, 

When  nations  have  one  banner 
And  creeds  have  found  one  fold; 

When  the  Hand  that  sprinkles  mid- 
night 

With  its  powdered  drifts  of  suns, 
Has  hushed  this  tiny  tumult 
Of  sects  and  swords  and  guns ; 

Then  hate's  last  note  of  discord 
In  all  God's  worlds  shall  cease, 

In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 
In  the  victory  which  is  peace. 
^-George  Frederick  Knowles. 


THE  PBICE  OF  LIBERTY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

"Lires  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'?" 


This  year  we  will  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  human  rights,  liberty  and 
patriotism.  The  superficial,  flag-wav- 
ing hip-hurrahing  celebrations  as  we 
were  wont  in  years  past  to  observe  our 
national  day  of  independence,  is  no 
longer  our  idea  of  expressing  love  of 
country  or  patriotism. 

With  the  termination  of  the  great 
world  war,  which  for  a  time  placed 
all  civilization  in  jeopardy,  even  to  the 
menacing  of  the  sacred  precincts  of 
home  and  family  ties,  has  come  a  sob- 
ering thought — a  deeper  meaning  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  free  people,  with 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  the 
"pursuit  of  happiness." 

While  our  beloved  country's  partici- 
pation and  suffering  in  the  terrific 
struggle  was  of  small  moment  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  some  of  our  allies, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  a  home  in  our 
broad  land,  from  the  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Atlantic's  sweep,  and  from 
Canada's  snows  to  Mexico's  sun,  that 
did  not  send  forth  a  husband,  brother 
or  son  to  battle  for  right  and  to  up- 
hold the  standard  of  liberty.  Anxious 
were  the  days  and  long  the  nights  to 
the  waiting  ones  at  home,  and  many 
of  their  loved  ones  will  ne'er  return, 
but  are  now  asleep  "where  poppies 
blow  in  Flanders  field."  They  paid 
the  price  for  our  freedom.  Other 
homes  have  opened  to  receive  their 
loved  ones  "out  of  the  jaws  of  death," 
maimed,  gassed  and  blinded,  and  these 
too  know  the  price  of  liberty.  The 
more  fortunate  ones  whose  sons  and 
brothers  have  come  back  from  hell 
with  physical  senses  intact,  yet  with 
somber  depths  in  young  eyes  which, 
before  they  marched  away,  knew  only 
laughter  and  joy — boys  who  in  a  single 
experience  have  been  molded  into  men 
of  blood  and  iron  and  discipline,  and 
who  look  upon  the  world  and  life 
through  different  lens, — these,  too, 
know  the  price  of  liberty- 

With  the  baptism  of  blood  and  fire 
and  gas  which  our  boys  have  been 
through,  we  will  never  again  fall  into 
a  state  of  lethargy,  or  forget  for  a 
moment  that  the  safety  of  home  and 
fireside,  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  every 
day  affairs,  all  commercial  activities 
are  made  possible  only  because  these 
lads  were  ready,  and  in  many  cases 
did  lay  down  their  lives  for  us  and 
the  country  we  love;  nor  will  we  for- 
get that  the  price  of  every  nation's 
liberty  is  always  paid  in  equally  ter- 
rible sacrifice. 

Love  of  liberty  is  inherent  in  us, 
for  our  forbears  crossed  a  trackless 
sea,  cleared  the  wilderness  and  fought 
savages  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty 
they  sought  and  won,  and  left  to  us  as 
a  heritage.  Our  brave  American  boys 
have  gone  forth  to  battle  for  this 
standard,  have  won  it,  and  given  to  us 
again  the  right  to  continue  in  our 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  so  dear  to  our 
hearts.  This  is  thought  to  "give  us 
pause,"  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
onr  ideas  of  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration this  year  should  be  different 


from  that  of  by-gone  years  when  the 
day  was  made  a  festival,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  bunting,  flags,  pink  lemonade, 
and  even  street  carnivals  and  side 
shows — a  travesty  on  the  very  word 
"liberty." 

Let  us  pledge  anew  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  soldier  lads,  our  loyalty 
to  country,  our  gratitude  to  the  In- 
finite; and  let  us  cherish  our  liberty 
as  the  beautiful  amaranth — never  fad- 
ing, forgetting  not  the  sacrifices  of 
youth,  of  health,  and  of  life — the  in- 
evitable price  of  liberty.— *Z.  D.  H. 


WHAT  MARGARET  O'NEILL  SAW. 


A  recent  experience  of  mine  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  a  convincing  argument 
that  all  trained  animal  acts  ought  to 
be  abolished.  It  will  be  effective  also 
in  illustrating  the  fact  that  many  such 
performances  seemingly  entailing  no 
cruelty,  may  be  viciously  inhumane. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  attending  a 
theatrical  performance  when  present- 
ly an  "unusual  trained  squirrel  act" 
was  announced.  The  exhibitor,  after, 
putting  several  of  the  little  creatures 
through  their  stunts — training  for 
which  must  have  involved  persistent 
cruelty — announced  that  he  would 
show  his  famous  dancing  squirrel. 

A  large  pedestal  was  brought  in 
having  a  screened  frame  work  at  the 
top  of  which  the  "dancing  squirrel" 
was  caged.  At  first,  while  the  trainer 
enlarged  on  its  merits,  the  shy  little 
beastie  remained  passive.  Then  it  be- 
came restless,  moving  all  about  within 
its  confinement  and  finally  leaped  and 
frisked  ceaselessly,  seeming  never  to 
touch  the  cage  floor.  I  could  see  how 
the  "dancing" — if  one  might  call  it 
that — was  tiring  the  poor  little  thing. 
At  times  it  flopped  down  exhausted, 
only  to  leap  madly  up  again  the  next 
moment.  Finally,  the  exhibitor  opened 
the  door  and  catching  the  squirrel 
that  bounded  into  his  arms,  bowed 
himself  off  the  stage  amid  applause. 

Feeling  sure  that  there  was  trickery 
somewhere,  I  sought  out  the  manager 
at  the  close  of  the  performance  and 
requested  permission  to  inspect  the 
properties  for  the  act.  What  ingen- 
iously cruel,  yet  innocent  looking  con- 
trivances! The  pedestal  I  have  men- 
tioned was  a  hollow  affair  set  over  a 
trap-door.  A  youth  inside  applied  a 
powerful  gas  flame  to  the  floor  of  the 
squirrel  cage — which  was  made  of 
thin  sheet  iron.  The  fright  of  the  poor 
animal  when  the  iron  became  hot  in- 
deed accounted  for  the  frantic  way  it 
leaped  about.  But  you  say,  why  didn't 
the  squirrel  cling  to  the  screening  of 
the  cage?  Because  the  framework  and 
wire  were  charged  with  electricity  so 
that  contact  meant  a  shock  as  pain- 
ful as  contact  with  the  hot  floor. 

When  I  indignantly  expostulated 
with  the  manager  for  booking  such  an 
act,  he  replied,  "Well,  that  dancing 
squirrel  has  the  easiest  time  of  the 
whole  bunch.  The  rest  of  them  have 
to  be  trained,  but  this  act  doesn't  need 
it  Of  course  it's  expensive  though, 
for  a  squirrel  won't  stand  it  long. 
Heart  gives  out."  The  exhibitor  told 
me  he  had  one  die  on  him  once  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  act.  They  had 
to  ring  down  the  curtain  pretty  quick. 
I  was  sick  at  heart  that  such  torture 
could  be  endured,  let  alone  calling  it 
"entertainment."  With  the  help  of  the 
Women's  Club  of  the  town  and  the 
publicity  the  newspapers  afforded,  the 
act  was  taken  off  and  later  the  ex- 
hibitor was  forbidden  to  present  it 
anywhere  else. 

Let  those  who  cite  cases  of  animal 
acts  seemingly  involving  no  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  performers,  think  well  on 
this.  How  often  might  they  be  clev- 
erly taken  in?  Under  just  such  sem- 
blance of  humane  treatment  may  lurk 
fiendish  cruelty.  Let  us  be  perfectly 
sure  that  we  are  not  being  "enter- 
tained" at  the  expense  of  a  dumb  crea- 
ture's suffering.  Let  us  abolish  trained 
animal  acts.  Tenacity  of  purpose  will 
do  it.  For  when  the  public  declines 
to  witness  such  performances,  theat- 
rical managers  will  refuse  to  book 
them. 


UiHAH AM  LINCOLN. 


Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow  —  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here-  It  is  for  us,  the  living  rather, 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom;  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


TnE    CREED  OF    THE  REAL 
AMERICAN'. 


I  believe  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  United  States  of  America 
was  founded,  which  are  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, and  Fraternity. 

I  believe  all  other  nations  have  the 
same  right  to  self-government  as  our 
own. 

I  believe  the  same  normal  laws  that 
are  binding  on  individuals  are  binding 
on  nations. 

I  believe  that  ours  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  It  is  a  true  democracy.  It 
is  a  representative  republic.  It  con- 
tains within  itself  the  seed  of  im- 
provement. Whatever  imperfections 
it  may  possess  can  be  overcome  by  the 
people  without  violence  and  by  orderly 
legal  means. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  my 
country's  laws,  and  to  labor  to  better 
them. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  my  coun- 
try to  help  every  other  country  that 
strives  toward  ideals  like  ours. 

I  believe  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  World,  and  to  equip  it- 
self to  be  a  constituent  part  of  that 
Federation. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  place  all 
of  my  possessions,  as  well  as  my  la- 
bors, my  devotion,  and  my  life,  at  my 
country's  service- 

I  believe  that  by  being  a  loyal  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  America 
I  am  truly  furthering  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  humanity  and  obeying  the  will 
of  Almighty  God. — Dr.  Frank  Crane. 


rtijlju'i 

'  blazing-away-in-cdst-defence! 


THE  FIGHTING  CHANCE 


The  Burner  will  work  anywhere — always.  All  it  needs  is  the 
fighting  chance. 

It's  all  so  simple  and  natural  that  something  unnatural  or 
in  violation  of  common,  everyday  laws  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it-    Elevate  the  oil  and  wash  out  the  pipe  line,  then 
nothing  can  stop  it.   It  wants  to  work — just  let  it 
The  same  stove — no  changes.    A  piece  of  soap  forHhe  joints  and  a 
wrench  for  the  pipe — that's  all.   Your  days  of  hustling  wood  are  over — 
a  clean  gas  fire  from  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  minute  and  a  half.   No  ashes, 
no  smoke,  soot  or  fumes.   A  full  hundred  per  cent  fire — no  loss.  Write 
for  our  factory  circular  and  ask  all  the  questions  you  wish  to,  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  give  fullest  details. 
BURNER   AND   VALYE — COMBINATION  NEEDLE   VAX  YE  AND 
DRAIN— $6.50— PREPAID  ANYWHERE 
Good  Agents  Wanted 

310  South  Hill  Street 


SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES,  Cal. 


|  Save  Food— Do  n't  WaSste— Use — 

KELLOGGSAHT  PASTE 

MAKES    /ANTS  DISAPPEAR 

Unanimously  selected 

by  the 
League  of  Housewives 


PASTE 


as  thr 
Household  Se  nii  nel ' 


June  28,  1919. 
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FASHION'S  FANCIES. 


The  cost  of  getting- 
common  tea  from  the  tea- 
plant  to  you  is  twice  the 
tea-garden  cost  of  the  tea. 
Is  it  worth  your  while  to 
pay  this  heavy  cost  and 
get  poor  weak  tea-flavor 
and  a  lot  of  tannin? 

Don't  you  see  now  why 
Schilling  Tea  costs  less 
per  cup  than  common  tea? 
It  costs  no  more  to  get  it 
to  you  than  common  tea, 
and  it  has  an  abundance 
of  fine  tea-flavor. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-linedmoisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

J*  Schilling  &  Co   San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 

PATENT  COOLER 


Absolutely 
Sanitary 
Perfect 
Ventilation 


NO  ICE 
REQUIRED 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's 
Write  for  particular*  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfri. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

A  T  1AST — the  light  of  lights  I  A  lantern 
"  that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
Slobes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
.Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
IspiU  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
lover.  WiU  last  a  lifeUme. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO., 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  S.  Hill  St., 
 Los  Angeles.  


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


PLACED  ANYWHEHE 
ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean.omamcntal.con- 
venient,  cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or    injure  ojiything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold   by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 
prepaid,  $1.25. 
HAROLD  SUMcJcj,  160  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Long  lace  sleeves  are  graceful. 
Jewels  are  very  much  in  vogue. 
The  draped  collar  is  much  worn. 
Once  more  we  see  the  real  girdle. 
Beaded  girdles  are  much  used. 
Flame  colored  tulle  is  striking. 
Prospects    are   bright   for  draped 
veils. 

The  new  three-buckle  oxford  is 
smart. 

Organdie  frocks  in  two  tones  are 
fashionable. 

Black  Chantilly  is  among  the  old 
laces  revived. 

Jet  tassels  possess  much  decora- 
tive quality. 

Dove-gray  is  popular  for  the  trav- 
eling suit. 

Apron  fronts  and  backs  are  seen  on 
lingerie  frocks. 

Ribbon  neckpieces  are  worn  with 
ribbon  trimmed  hats. 

Some  of  the  new  hats  are  of  seml- 
lacquered  straws. 

The  more  elaborate  capes  show 
figured  chiffon  linings. 

Net  ruffles  appear  on  the  dainty 
afternoon  frocks. 

Tassels  are  on  everything  from 
sleeves  to  handbags. 

Taffeta  motor  coats  are  lined  with 
chiffon  or  cotton  voile. 

A  gown  of  black  taffeta  is  flounced 
with  ecru  point  d'esprit. 

Much  metal  lace  is  used  by  the 
French  makers  of  evening  gowns. 

A  novelty  in  trimming  is  called 
"bonette,"  furry-looking  to  simulate 
angora. 

New  serge  dresses  are  beaded  in 
between  the  rows  of  braid  on  the 
skirt,  cuffs,  etc. 

Lavender  is  a  most  popular  shade 
for  the  wearing  apparel  of  grown-ups, 
and  even  children's  dresses,  wraps 
and  hats  are  to  be  seen  in  this  lovely 
shade. 


PREMIER  POPULARITY 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  There  are  many  thou- 
sand sold  each  year,  and  this  is  how  it  happens: 

Mrs.  Closby  buys  one;  Mrs.  Nextdoor  waits  for  results. 
Soon  Mrs.  Nextdoor  buys  one,  and  then  a  startling  thing 
happens;  Mrs.  Entire  Neighborhood  must  have  one.  Sort 
of  an  endless  chain  proposition,  when  once  started. 

Listen  to  this:  The  Miles  Rock  Light-house,  located 
at  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  has  a  PREMIER  in- 
stalled that  has  been  burning  continuously  over  six  thou- 
sand hours — without  once  needing  any  attention.  There  is 
a  reason  for  all  things. 

Complete  outfits— $12.50  and  up,  according  to  requirements. 
A  postal  will  bring  you  literature 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTIS0N,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

270  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Detroit  Vapor  Stoves 

"Work  Like  Gas" 
Bum  Oil,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 


THE  LATEST  SCRAMBLE. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  scrambling 
eggs  in  a  double  boiler?  That  is  one 
way  of  preparing  them.  Have  the 
water  in  the  lower  kettle  boiling  well, 
place  the  second  receptable  upon  this, 
after  buttering  it  internally,  and  into 
it  break  the  eggs  which  have  been 
moderately  well  beaten.  The  flavor  is 
different — more  delicate — than  when 
the  scrambling  is  done  in  a  frying- 
pan — and  the  dish  is  more  wholesome. 


They  cook  and  bake  as  fast  as  cas 
and  at  a  lower  cost.  Burn  10 
hours  to  a  gallon..  No  wicks  or 
substitutes.  Durable  8%-pound 
iron  burners.  Double  walled  ovens 
distribute  the  heat  and  use  It 
twice.  Write  for  descriptive  lit- 
erature. 


722  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate' for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bartirooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


SMain  Offices  and  Show  Upom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSoriet  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 
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THE  MARKET  REPORT. 


(Continued  from  page  979.) 
EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  continued  to  show  strength,  and 
with  the  regular  commission  of  8  per  cent 
deducted,  they  again  passed  the  50-cent  mark. 
The  high  price  of  this  week  has  not  been 
equalled  since  January  24  th  of  this*  year,  and 
the  close,  a  half-cent  lower,  has  only  been 
equalled  once  since  that  date  and  that  was 
during  last  month.  These  high  prices  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  shipments  which  are  con- 
stantly being  made  East  from  points  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  said  that  these  shipments 
amount  to  two  full  carloads  daily  of  care- 
fully selected  eggs,  which  sell  above  the  reg- 
ular market  in  the  East.  Extra  pullets  have 
not  shown  so  much  activity  as  extras,  and 
while  strong,  they  have  maintained  the  same 
price  throughout  the  week. 

Thu.    Pri.   Sat.  Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  49      49      49      50  M  50%  60 

Firsts   Nominal 

Ex.  pullets  43      43      43      43      43  4.3 
CHEESE. 

Trading  in  cheese  was  light  during  the  week. 
A  small  demand  for  California  flats  Firsts  put 
that  description  on  the  board  again  for  the 
first  three  days  of  the  present  calendar  week. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  28 '/4c 

do.  Firsts   27c 

California  T.  A.,  fancy   .31c 

Oregon  Y.  A  33 He 

Oregon  Triplets   34c 

Monterey  cheese  22%  @  24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Peaches,  apricots,  plums  and  figs  are  arriv- 
ing in  large  quantities,  and  concessions  in 
price  were  made  this  week  to  move  them.  The 
demand  is  good  and  sales  are  reported  to  have 
been  heavy.  The  berry  market  continues  firm 
with  little  reduction  in  the  prices  for  the  best 
stocks.  More  inferior  berries  have  been  com- 
ing in  and  these  were  sold  at  lower  prices. 
With  the  exception  of  raspberries  all  the  ber- 
ries maintained  last  week's  top  prices  for  the 
best  goods.  Cantaloupes  are  slightly  lower, 
but  It  is  believed  they  have  about  reached  bot- 
tnm.  except  possibly  for  some  days  when 
there  may  be  an  unusual  amount  of  arrivals. 

California  apples   $3.00®4.00 

Northwest   apples    3.00  ft/ 4.00 

Peaches  40®  .75 

Apricots   .81.00  fa  1.50 

Plums    1.25  Q1.76 

Figs   75 ©1.00 

Strawberries,  chest   12.00ftjll5.00 

Raspberries  .•  10.00(g)  14.00 

Loganberries   7.00  ©  10.00 

Blackberries   10.00  iSi  13.00 

Currants,  box  1.00®  1.10 

Gooseberries   8  ftj  10c 

Cherries — 

Royal  Anne   10  6?  11c 

Black,   bulk    9  ©lie 

White,  bulk    6©  8c 

Cantaloupe.  Standards   2.25  ©2.50 

do.    Ponies   2.00®  2.25 

do.  flats   85c  ft?  90c 

Watermelon,  lb.   .  2  Yi  c 

CITRUS  FRI  IT. 

Lemons  were  again  the  feature  of  the  citrus 
market  and  all  descriptions  were  advanced  50 
cents  a  box.  It  is  said  that  lemons  may  go 
still  higher,  as  the  demand  shows  a  constant 
increase.  Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  strong 
at  unchanged  quotations. 

Cranges,  Valencia  84.00 (n  5.25 

Lemons,  fancy   86.50  ©7.00 

do,  choice    5.60  (a.  6.50 

do,  standard    4.50  ©5. 50 

Lcmonettes    3.50  fti  4.50 

Grapefruit    3.50 @ 4. 50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  shows  no  change 
this  week.  Buying  is  going  on  steadily  at 
these  figures,  but  the  dealers  are  not  bidding 
against  each  other  so  recklessly  as  a  short 
time  ago. 

Apples   17%©  18c 

Pears  17  %  ©  19c 

Peaches   14  %  ffl  15e 

Apricots   23  (ft  29c 

Prunes  12%  @  13c 

Figs,  Adriatic  14®  18c 

do,  Calimyrna  15@20c 

RICE. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  rice  situation. 
Some  fancy  Japanese  rice  is  reported  to  have 
been  sold  at  810.25.  although  810  is  regarded 
as  the  top  price.  Paddy  ranges  in  quotations 
from  $4.10  to  84.32,  although  there  are  no 
sales  being  reported.  Reports  from  the  grow- 
ers indicate  that  the  crop  is  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  could  be  expeoted  at  this  stage  of  its 
growth. 


HONEY. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Honey  Association 
has  closed  out  all  its  old  stock  at  prices  much 
below  the  high  figure  which  was  offered  them 
several  months  ago.  A  few  old  lots  of  old 
honey  is  appearing  here  from  time  to  time  and 
dealers  report  that  they  have  picked  up  some 
of  this  at  11  cents. 

Water  White.  Orange  Blossom  18c 

White  to  Water  White,  sage   (Subject  to 

production)   17c 

Light  Amber  Mountain  (Sage- Buck  wheat)  14c 
Light  Amber  Alfalfa  


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  June  24.  1919. 
BUTTER. 

Butter  prices  are  down  again.  A  drop  of 
2c  is  reported  since  last  week's  quotations. 
Prices  held  at  57c  throughout  the  week,  and 
on  the  23rd  slumped  off.  The  demand  con- 
tinues good  and  receipts  heavy.  Receipts  for 
the  week.  395.200  lbs. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   55c 

do.  prime  first   53c 

do,  first   52c 

EGGS. 

All  egg  prices  advanced  since  last  week.  De- 
mand reported  to  be  very  good  and  receipts 
are  above  a  week  ago.  Receipts  for  the  week. 
1612  cases. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  50c 

do.  case  count  49c 

do.  pullets   43  %c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  and  friers  continue  in  good  demand. 
Hens  reported  slow  sale  and  ducks  and  tur- 
keys are  dull.  Prices  show  some  changes 
since  last  week.    Receipts  only  fair. 

Broilers.  1  to  IV*  lbs  24c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  27c 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs  32c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  Up  24e 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkeys   34  ©40c 

Hens   <  23®  28c 

Ducks  23®  26c 

Geese   '•  •  25c 

FRI  IT. 

There  arc  few  changes  in  price  to  report  in 
this  market  since  quoted  last  week.  All 
staples  in  good  demand  and  receipts  fairly 
heavy.  Climax  and  Santa  Rosa  plums  now 
listed  and  good  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Cherries,    lb  8®  16c 

Gooseberries,  lb  11®  12c 

Apricots,  lb   3®  6c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   1.  .84.00® 4.50 

Poor  to  choice    3.00®  3.75 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  2.50®  3.00 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes   3.50® 3.75 

Loganberries,  case,  30  boxes  ....  3.00®  3.25 

Plums,  Beauty,  lb  5®  6c 

do.  Climax    4®  7c 

do.  Santa  Rosa    12c 

VEGETABLES. 

Local  markets  now  being  furnished  with 
home-grown  stuffs.  Imperial  Valley  produce 
about  out  of  the  market  as  a  result  of  this 
condition.  Tomatoes  are  higher:  so  are  cu- 
cumbers, but  these  are  home  grown.  Water- 
melons slightly  lower.  Cantaloupes  steady. 
A  good  demand  is  being  had  on  all  staples. 
Receipts  continue  satisfactory. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes,  new.  lug  box   75  @  @  86c 

Onions.  New  Red,  per  cwt  84.25  ®4.50 

do.  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt.  $4.25<ii4.50 

White  silver  wax,  crate  82.75@3.50 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c®  1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   8125 

Summer  squash,  lug   45®  50c 

Peas,  per  lb  10©  14c 

Kentucky  Wonders   9©10e 

String  Beans,  Wax    7  ©9c 

do.  Green    7©8r 

Tomatoes,   4   basket   crate  81.75  ©2.00 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box  82.85® 2. 50 

Lima  Beans,  Imperial  Valley,  lb  10®  12c 

Cantaloupes.  Stand.  &  Pony  crates  81.75©2.00 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  81.35®1.75 

Lettuce,   crate  50  ®  ®  75c 

BEANS. 

All  prices  remain  the  same  as  quoted  last 
week.    The  market  continues  dull  and  weak. 

Limas.  per  cwt  88.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt.  .   6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Small  white    6.26 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   3.26 

Tepary.  per  cwt  82 .00®  2. 60 


A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR  FOR  CALIFORNIA  PEAR  GROWERS. 

In  an  interview  this  week  with  Frank  T.  Swett,  Manager  the  Cal- 
ifornia Pear  Growers'  Association,  he  said: 

The  Association  began  June  24th,  allotments  of  canning  pears  to  the 
Canners  who  had  placed  tentative  orders  with  the  Association.  There 
was  a  greater  demand  for  tonnage  than  the  Association  holdings,  and  in 
some  districts  it  proved  necessary  to  pro  rate  down,  substituting  a  per- 
centage of  fruit  in  other  districts,  but  practically  filling  the  requirements 
of  all  canners  who  applied  early  enough  to  have  allotments  considered. 

In  two  small  districts  there  remains  a  small  tonnage  of  No.  2  pears, 
running  from  2  to  2%  inches,  which  local  canners,  owing  to  prospective 
shortage  of  help,  prefer  not  to  engage  at  the  present  time.  These  pears 
however,  are  useful  for  drying,  and  at  the  present  price  of  dried  pears, 
which  is  about  20  cents,  are  in  demand  for  that  purpose.  The  tonnage 
sold  of  No.  1  pears,  which  is  90  per  cent  of  the  crop,  Is  about  14,000  and 
will  bring  the  grower-members  of  the  Association  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  pack  of  canned  pears  will  be  much  larger  than  last  season.  The 
older  canners  will  work  up  to  normal  capacity,  and  new  canners  will 
pack  over  5000  tons.  Many  canners  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  conservative  action  of  the  Association  in  the  matter  of  prices. 

While  cherries  brought  $200  a  ton,  and  peaches  and  cots  have  run 
about  a  $100  level,  No.  1  pears  were  set  at  $85,  thus  insuring  a  large 
pack.  With  an  unusually  large  cannery  pack,  the  Eastern  shipments  will 
be  limited  and  auction  markets  should  show  satisfactory  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  PORKERS  AT  AUCTION. 

The  folloVing  table  gives  prices,  weight  and  buyers  at  recent  sales  held  by  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association: 

McFAKLANI) — JUNE  14,  1910. 


Gross  \w. 

Dock 

Av.  Wt. 

Per  10O  lbs. 

Bnyer 

82 

hogs 

15540 

190 

817.26 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co. 

81 

hogs 

16205 

200 

17.55 

Cndahy  Packing 

Co. 

4 

hogs 

1330 

20 

330 

16.75 

Cttdahy  Packing 

Co. 

hogs 

1575 

10 

225 

17.26 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co. 

15 

hogs 

2255 

30 

155 

15.70 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co. 

73 

hogs 

11365 

20 

155 

15.70 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co. 

82 

hogs 

16220 

200 

17.25 

Wilson  &  Co.  - 

11  AN  FORD  JUNE  18, 

1919 

62 

hogs 

10035 

20 

162 

17.00 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co. 

72 

hogs 

14075 

200 

17.65 

Wilson  Packing 

Co. 

68 

hogs 

13315 

330 

230 

17.40 

Wilson  Jb  C».  . 

CORCORAN — JUNE  19, 

1919. 

74 

hogs 

14925 

207 

17.50 

Wilson  A  Co 

26 

hogs 

5395 

207 

17.55 

Wilson  St  Cm. 

68 

hogs 

9180 

160 

16.80 

Wilson  &  Co. 

59 

hogs 

11540 

200 

17.45 

Wilson  A  Co. 

9 

hogs 

2700 

160 

300 

16.45  i 

Wilson  &  Ca. 

FRESNO — JUNE  20, 

1019 

15 

hogs 

3100 

206 

17.60 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co 

55 

hogs 

11430 

208 

17.35 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co 

73 

hogs 

13490 

20 

185 

17.30 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co. 

77 

hogs 

17290 

225 

17.30 

Cudahy  Packing 

Co. 

116 

hogs 

17700 

110 

16.85 

Cndahy  Packing 

Co. 

24 

hogs 

6030 

40 

250 

16.80 

Cndahy  Packing 

Co 

19 

hogs 

3625 

190 

16.80 

Cndahy  Packing 

Co. 

hogs 

9100 

980 

337 

15.80 

Cndahy  Packing 

Co. 

70 

hogs 

8925 

20 

127 

14.10 

Cndahy  Packing 

Co. 

14 

hogs 

2625 

•  40 

187 

14.10 

Cndahy  Packing 

Co. 

KAKERSFIELD  JUNE  31.  1919 

hogs 

360 

180 

18.00 

Wilson  St  Co. 

64 

hogs 

12945 

90 

202 

17.75 

,  Wilson  &  Co. 

hogs 

635 

317 

16.75 

Wilson  A  Co..  . 

1 

hog 

160 

160 

-  17.25 

Wilson  A  Co. 

11 

hogs 

1590 

144 

17.00 

WilsoD  Sz  Co. 

  HAT. 

No  change  in  prices  noted  in  this  market 
since  last'  week.  It  is'  very  dull  and  weak 
unde  rheavy  receipts. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  , 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  81 8.00  ©21. 00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   820.00®22.00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  per  ton  .  . .  .820.00©22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   821.00©23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9®  10.00 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Alfalfa  prices  are  higher  since  quoted  last 
week.  Receipts  of  No.  1  Dairy  light.  De- 
mand active.  Receipts  of  Standard  dairy  and 
Standard  alfalfa,  heavy,  with  light  call.  Sales 
of  alfalfa  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc..  525  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  were 
at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Los 
Angeles. 

No.  1  Dairy    825.00 

Standard  dairy   $21.00® 22.00 

do.  alfalfa   18.00©  19.00 

Stock  alfalfa    12.00®  16.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report. 


San  Franakco,  June  25.  1919. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  markets  are  weak  the 
country  over,  and  the  San  Francisco  market 
is  no  exception.  CatMe  are  arriving  locally, 
somewhat  in  excess  of  packers'  capacity  to 
care  for  them.  The  consuming  demand  is  still 
light.  There  is  a  fractional  decline  in  quota- 
tions. The  demand  for  calves  is  fairly  strong. 
Steers — 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighing  1000- 

1200  lbs  10%@10%c 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighing  1200- 

1400  lbs  10%®10%c 

Grass  Steers,  second  quality  ....  9     @  9  M  c 

Grass  Steers,  thin    5     ®  7c  , 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers.  No.  1..  8  ®  8%c 
Grass  Cows  Sc  Heifers,  2nd  quality  7  6  714c 
Grass  Cows  Sc  Heifers,  thin  ....  3%@  5 Vic 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    5     @  6%c 

do,  fair    4     ®  4Vfce 

do.   thin    3    «  8VjC 

Calves,  light  weight   12    @  12 Vic 

do.  medium   11    ©  11  Vic 

do,  heavy   ■  ■  6    @  9c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  is  firm,  though 
there  is  a  sUght  decline  in  price  on  most 
grades  in  sympathy  with  the  general  drop  in 
cattle  values. 

Lambs,  yearling   10@10Vic 

do.  milk   13@13Vic 

Sheep,   wethers    9%  ©10c 

do,  ewes    7Vi  ©  8c 

HOGS — The  hog  market  is  agafn  soaring, 
widening  the  spread  between  cattle  and  hogs 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Hog  raisers  are  confi- 
dent of  the  future,  and  are  not  rushing  their 
stock  to  market  prematurely.  A  new  high 
record  was  reached  in  Chicago  last  week 
when  821.60  was  paid  for  tops. 

Hogs,  hard,  grainfed.  100-50  18c 

do.  150-250  18  Vic 

do,  250-300  18c 

do.  300-400  17  Vic 


Los  Angeles,  June  ','4.  1919. 

CATTLE — This  market  is  still  slumping. 
Prices  are  lower  than  quoted  a  week  ago,  and 
it  is  reported  to  be  very  dull. 

Per  cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs.  .  S  9.50  ©11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers    7.50®  8.00 

Canners  . —   5.50®  6  00 

HOGS — AU  prices  remain  stationary  in  this 
market.  The  market  Is  steady  and  the  demand 
light. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  h.  Los  Angeles: 

Heavy  avr-ging  276@@350  lbs.  815.50«16.50 

Heavy,   avrging  225 ©275  lbs.   lti.50 <w  17.50 

Light   17.50,®  18.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Prices  are  firmer  and  demand  re- 
ported to  be  better  though  no  change  In  prices 
is  noted. 

Prime  wethers   •  8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   8.00©  8.50 

Yearlings   8.50©  9.50 

Lambs    12.60®  13.60 

PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  24.  1919. 
CATTLE — Steady:  receipts,  236. 
Steers — Best,  *10.50@11:  good  to  choice. 


89©10;  medium  to  good.  88.60©9;  fair  to 
good,  87.75  ©8.25;  common  to  fair,  87 ©7. 50. 
Cows  and  heifers — Good  to  choice,  $8  ©8.50: 
medium  to  good.  87 ©7.75;  teir  to  medium. 
84.50  @6.60;  canners.  83®4;  bulls.  85©7.50: 
calves,  89  ©13. 

HOGS — Steady:  receipts.  216. 

Prime  mixed,  819.75® 20;  medium.  819.25 
®  19.75:  rough  heavies.  818.50319;  pigs. 
817.75®  18.25. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts,  25. 

Prune  lambs.  811.60®  13.50;  ■lair  to  medi- 
um. $9®  10;  yearlings.  86 ©9;  wethers.  87 
®8.50;  ewes,  86©8. 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

REDUCED  PRICES 


Plain 

First 

Tread 

Non-Skid 

Tubes 

Seconds 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Ouaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$10.75 

$2.05 

30x3 

$9.20 

10.95 

2.05 

30x3i/2 

11JS0 

13.50 

2.50 

32x3i/2 

12.85 

15.85 

2.70 

31x4 

16.30 

20.65 

3.15 

32x4 

16.60 

21.15 

3.25 

33x4 

17.30 

22.00 

3.35 

34x4 

17.80 

22.50 

3.45 

36x4 

26.60 

34x4i/o 

24.00 

28.90 

4.20 

35x41/2 

25.00 

30.15 

4.30 

36x4y2 

25.45 

30.65 

4.45 

37x4i/2 

35.75 

5.10 

35x5 

28.70 

34.45 

5.25 

37x5 

30.25 

36.50 

5.40 

All  other  nixes  In  stock. 
Write  for  them  or  call  and  see  them. 

Price*  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile 
Tire  Go. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F3737  Bdwy,  4049 

H.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Mann  iter 

533  Van  Ne»«  Avenue,  San  FYaaclaco 
1776  Broadway.  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  Streets,  San  Dleno. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sunday*  and  Eyenlngs 


June  28,  1919 
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Alfalfa.  Assn.  selling  1918  crops   280 

hay.  value  as  fertilizer   523 

in  orchards  774 

manuring-  of    503 

L     on   alkali    210 

I      varieties,  best   -.  /  525 

--  Alkali,  chemical  treatment  for    702 

Almonds,   abortive   827 

cutworms    723 

die-back   827 

dropping-  595 

French  prune  on    723 

frost    fighting   481 

grafting  to  French  prune    67 

peach-moth  on    755 

,       planting  for  pollination    3 

San  Jose  scale  on   275,  755 

suckering  trees  '.  755 

Apricots,    g-ummosi*    793 

historical  sketch   101 

markets  .  .  .1   059 

on  rayrobalan  root    485 

stock-drying    595 

Santa  Clara,  and  San  Benito   609 

summer- fallow  important   961 

thinning'  out   ,  724 

twig  blight   .  .  .  .  363 

working1  over    723 

Apples,  leaf  roller    827 

'  lice  on    347 

winter  spray   .   .  .  6 

Asparagus   90,'  171,  563 

Associations,  Alfalfa  Grower."   860 

Beans   Growers    732 

California  Fruit  Exchange   .861,  862 

Nurserymen   ,.  830.  857.  860 

Peach   Growers    833 

Cattlemen,   convention   of    625 

Dairy  Association  378.  459.  499 

Farmers'  Association    561 

Org-anization   506 

Farm  Owners  &  Operators-  Assn.  728.  835 

806,  902 

business  protection    931 

Fruit  Growers  of  California.  Ine   931 

National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  802 

State  Market  Com   249 

Vegetable  Growers'  Conference    870 

Auto,    wobbling    .  .  .  :   604 

It 

Bat's,  burlap  and  paper  mesh   699 

Barley,  as  cover  crop   352,  441,  610 

as  cow  feed   .'  616 

growing-  bunchy    595 

subsoiled    644 

Bark,  slitting-  .  .  .   475 

yield  and  price  high   185 

Bee*   762 

Beets,  increased  acreage    734 

seed  growing    488 

augur    964 

Bermuda  Grass  Poison  .  .  ,   475' 

Berries,  Anthracriose.  control    521 

boxes,    false    bottoms    condemned ....  142 

upheld   266 

Himalaya  training   177 

Beans.  California  production    411 

Pima    569 

side. delivery  rake   14 

Black  scale   475 

Broom  corn    99 

Beef,  Aberdeen  Angus    509 

association    90 

beet  feeding    502 

-  brands   catalogued    .  .  . '.  . .  .  128 

breeding  dates    197 

breeding  up    475 

drying  process  for  meat  .   21 

herd  \.  . .  .  5 

Herefords   508 

foiled  Herefords    512 

pasturing  . ,   473 

Red  Polls    509 

Shorthorns    506 

Buckwheat    523 

Birds,  imported   •.   542 


milk,  wire  gauge  inefficient   500 

modem  farm  for   620,  842 

producers   v   620 

purebreds  in  Humboldt  376,  708 

scours   w  376 

shredded  fodder   ....   ,  \ ,  122 

simple  sterilizer   ."..!!  811 

specialization   '.  .  .  .  616 

tuberculosis  eradication  20.  500 

tuberculin  testing    '  122 

„  warts   !  .'  I  .'  416 

Dates,  blooming    635 

Deciduous  Experiment  Station   -38 

Delta.  California    700 

Drainage   052 

Dynamite  .   840 

K 

Eggplant   67 

Electricity   648.  935 

Eucalyptus,  plant  destroyer"   435 

seedling   '   691 

F 

Farm  Bureau   793 

Farming,  power  for   ,   .  753 

wages  _  '.  '.  934 

Federal  Land  Bank    37 

Fences  _  933 

Figs,  eapri  fying   \  ,  \  178 

co-operation   439 

fertilizing    475 

interplantinsr  with  almonds    892 

pollenization    563 

resistance  to  oak  fungus   354 

seedlings  and  pistilliere    611 

Fertilizers  3,  39,  456,  796,  829,  863,  957 

manure  spreading   3,  490 

nitrate   1  435 

phosphates   67 

rice  hull  ashes   12 

spreading    139 

straw    '  '  '  495 

S'res   866 

Fruit,  cottony  cushion  scale   925 

.  evaporators    6,  108 

fresh  marketing   .'  97 

fumigation  for  Gray  Scale   931 

growers'  convention   730.  857 

Hollistcr  area   '  758 

late  spring    721 

labor  shortage   958 

nectarines    139 

plowing  during  blooming   475 

pinning  young  trees    104 

for  business   ;   108 

standardization   78,  154 

root-knot   .'  828 

trees  on  gravelly  loam   99 

on  sand   259 

spraying   .  .  .  .  40 

sprays,  dormant   142 

standardization  bill   '  no 

State  Growers'  convention    730 

stock  feeding  in  orchard   259 

sun-scald,  causes  of    272 

sulphur,  wettable    833 

wages   931 

whitewash    475 

worms    614 

Frost  Control    176 


Cantaloupes,  deep  rooting    259,  435 

Imperial  Valley    734 

standardization  of,   414 

Cattle,  Angus    744 

bull,  tuberculous    624 

calves    786 

grubs  on  back    288 

Napier  grass  fodder  478,  483 

pasturage    restored    3 

poisoning  from  oak  leaves    712 

pasturage  restored  .   3 

Caterpillars    485 

Clover    67,  236 

Cherries,  eross-pollenization   481.  864 

grafting   35,  67  347 

Morello.  pollenization    475 

summer  pruning  of    893 

Citrus  Fruits,  fertilizing    235 

Trost  indication    75 

June  drop    726 

Orange   ; .  139,  726 

rehabilitation  with  cover  crop  .  .  .  .435,  896 
worthless  435 

Corn.  Dent    414 

Indian    4 

listing  or  planting   475 

popcorn  planting    523 

Cotton,  varieties    436 

Egyptian    963 

water  for   488 

Crops,  composite  condition  of    963 


Dairy,  beets  for   87 

beans,  damaged,  for  feed   160 

bull  association   172 

bulls,  grade   712 

California  council  formed    150 

calf's  horns    500 

cold  weather    194 

cows,  bloody  milk   624 

breathing  obstructed    881 

testing   541,  825 

dairy  association  378,  449.  459,  825 

efficiency   100 

feeding  for  test  work    944 

heifer  feeding    129 

Humboldt  county   36 

keeping  help  on   689.  713 

locust  leaves  for  forage    83 

milk  bitter    416 


Garbanzo.  northern  limit   635 

Geese   978 

Grapes,  crop,  total  estimate    50 

hoplias   :   859 

mildew    523 

moving  vine    3 

Palomino   759 

pruning    3 

sugar   '   435 

vine  hoppers    523 

Greasewood,  killed  . .  .  1   35 

Grain,  bulk   10.  68,  410.  656 

California's  greatest  district   889 

dockage  alllowance    966 

harvesting  advanced    149 

saved  thr  ough  hogs   977 

sorghums    532 

sorghums  or  maize  •   528 

H 

Hay.  dirt  in   76,  148.  262.  348 

prices   728 

rules  for  baling    964 

Highways,  bonds  for  .   922 

purpose  and  stress  of    932 

Hogs,  acorn-fed   385 

artichokes  for  feed    418 

beans  and  barley   465 

boar  tusks,  removal  of    196 

exercised   552 

brood  sows,  feed  well    124 

Immunizing    162 

dipping  vat  ,.  546 

diseases    296 

Durocs.  record  price   463 

intestinal  catarrh   

feeding   rations   18,  213 

fish  meal  for    619 

immunizing  associations    224 

insurance    221 

lice    66 

molasses  for    738 

opportunities  in  breeding    211 

pneumonia    418 

purebreds    212 

pie-melons  harmful   479 

uigs  raised  on  cow's  milk    579 

proper  housing  J?97 

raisins  for    201 

salt  for   813 

soy  beans  and  cow  peas  for    880 

silage  for    58 

Tulare  Co.  Poland-China  Breeder   741 

udder,  injured  in  nursing    123 

whey  for   :   880 

Horses,  colt  care    129 

kidney  trouble    739 

■etringhalt    739 

I 

Implement  prices   16 

Irrigation,  co-operation  in    868 

early  good    482 

forcible  Inclusion  «   50 

Imperial  valley '  plan    364 

Kern,  Co.  project    884 

siphoning   for    935 

Turlock  crops    645 

i 

Johnson  grass,  in  vineyard   347 

L 

Labor,  shortage  of   '   892 

Land  Settlement  121,  826,  829,  890,  894 

Lawns   67 

Legislature  .  .6.  19,  34,  69,  82.  102.  112,  121 
123.  140,  141.  174.  236,  280.  283 
408.  446.  570.  770,  771,  772,  773.  966 

Livestock,  line  breeding   396 

marketing   88.  874 


values   (1917-1918)    134 

II 

Marketing   qq*. 

Morning  Glory,  smothering  24" 

Mulberry   grafting   395 

N 

Nectarines,  on  almond  root  .  .  .*.   139 

O 

°Uve8  •   395 

Onions   1 0,  99 

Ornamentals  72  349'  430 

Organizations  (see  Associations). 

P 

Peaches,  black  aphis  of    635 

blight   235 

brown  rot   864 

curled  leaf  in   726 

borer,  treatment   239 

grafting   395 

intercropping   563 

prices  for   958 

pruning   .  .  .  3 

Tuskena  cluster  bloom  235 

Peahen  eggs   .131i  202 

Peanuts  67.  234.  335.  363,  523 

Peppers    347 

Persimmons   171 

Popcorn   .  99.  523 

Pear,  annual  association  meeting  ......  107 

Bartjett,  double  worked   ,>'.".  659 

hlight    •  '•  6.  241.  607 

blister  mite    795 

commercial    varieties  .  .  .  .  240 

eross-pollenization   144 

slow  starting   635 

thrips  171 

Pigs,  acute  indigestion  in  624 

Plowing,  early  to  save  moisture   257 

Plum,  commercial  varieties    240 

die-back   ■   563 

grafting   34  7 

myrobalan  seedlings  139 

Potatoes,  growers'  needs   .  397 

inspection  rules   934 

sweet,  storage  of   . .  .  953 

Poultry,  yard  in  April   . . .  !  !  587 

Anconas  bred  all  year   299 

Aspergillos    26 

breeds   26 

breeding,  for  layers   , . .  .426.  466 

canonizing   '  299 

chicks,  early  feed  and  care.  .  130.  163,  514 

housing    554 

canker  mouth   456 

Diseases,  egg-bound  hens   818 

egg  eating    929 

eggs,  poisoned    929 

eggshell,   soft   .163.  627 

eggs  for  strong  chicks    163 

egg  preservation    554 

eggs,  more   .  .  .  .  928 

egg   testing"  ,  455 

electric  lights    818 

English   breeds   .  . .  .  299 

fattening  for  market  , .  882 

feed  for  egg  production   467 

feed  wheat  substitutes   586 

feeding    914 

hens,  brooding    715 

feeding  for  heavy  layers    626 

hatching    715 

maximum   production  of'  eggs   ....  59 

refuse- to  lay   59 

winter  eggs    747 

incubators  necessary  ...  59 

January  pointers    91 

oyster  shells    714 

permanganate  for   626 

poultry  crates  for1   ......<   850 

pullets  as  breeders    515 

roup  remedy  387.  586 

scaly-legs    714 

tonic   , .  .  .'  ;  .  427 

Power,  bean  cutter    80 

,    ditching  swamps  with  dynamite   968 

gas  engines,   carbon  f   48 

overheating  -736 

sputtering    904 

farming,  Americans  lead  437 

information  necessary    286 

land  development  by  .  .   118 

motor  car  on  farm    492 

motor  trucks    704 

on  modern  farm  .  . .  ,   173 

portable   motor    65 

primings  chopped   80 

tractors,    beans   736 

.  bales  hay    968 

crank  case  washed   16 

loose  when  cold   ,.  .  .  .  81 

demonstration    605,  757 

at  Sacramento    642 

easy  start  on  cold  mornings  119,  152,  190 

gas  power   646 

harvest  abandoned  rice    452 

how  to  buy  one    452 

plowing   away    412 

popularity  of   636,  537 

schools   48,  80,  152.  285 

troubles  1  '.   760 

trucks,  shipping  by    577 

Pumps,  belt  lacing    576 

Prunes,  borers   J .  .  .  523 

choice  of  varieties   _   108 

cull  for  pigs    357 

markets   . .  .»   959 

thinning   796 

Pruning,  "long"  system    692 

spring  spraying    265 

wire  instead  of  props   10 

Q 

Quarantine,  plant    612 


on  beans    n-0 

on  prunes  

Rhubarb,  lice  on    475 

Rice,  harvester  and  drier  combined!  450 

in  Yolo                                                 '  41,- 

preparing  for  market                         \"  isij 

pumping  for   '  '  87.'i 

Rodent,  control  '.  .  .  .  .  18" 

Root-knot                                            ,"i39  764 

Bordeaux  paste  for                               '  ->:{4 

Roses                                                  <7W>  ana 


Sales  Methods    78o 

Seeds.  California  seeds  lead   TjJ 

dead                                                   '  270 

farm  for  growing   804 

law  •  •  .'.»!  103 

Sheep,  bloat    25 

dipping   740 

experience  in  keeping    946 

ewes  need  exercise    421 

lambs   jjjj  19^ 

lambing   817 

losses    290 

money  makers    938 

number  per  acre    534 

pointers  _  _  973 

starting  right  with   940 

Silos,  value  ■   345 

Soil,  humus                                       .  .  .  .  137 

science    750 

Sorghums   .....347.  898 

Stumps,   burning   •   171 

killing   76,  91, 

Strawberries   259.  827 

Swine   (see  hogs). 


Tank,  septic    455 

Tobacco   171  347 

Tomatoes,  blight  and  beetles   868 

darkling  beetles  on    795 

nematodes  worms   .-   139 

Tractors   (see  Power). 

Trees,  Christmas  ban    193 

evergreen   440 

for  Sacramento  Valley   146 

ornamentals   72.  349,  480 

planting   time   1 

refusing  to  blossom    859 

sunburn  on    565 

Turkeys  59,  202 

blackheads   299 

feeding  . ,                                            .  387 

leg  picking   202' 

weak   202 

lamps,  to  pay    26 

liee   ,   131 

mites,  spraying  and  painting    26 

raising   >   386 


Vegetable,  standardization    836 

Vetch,  monanthos  lentil   188 

Veterinary,  bots    777 

catarrh    41s 

cows,  growth  on  eyelid    123 

growth  in  milk  diet    297 

digestive  troubles  In  sheep    779 

dog  iaws  In  California    125 

garget  '.   777 

Horse,   barbed   wire  cut   125 

glanders    25 

milo  head  feed    58 

mud  fever  .'   552 

teeth  bad    419 

splint    201 

worms   418 

lymphangitis   201 

milk,  bloody    297 

flow  stops  ,   779 

>    sugar  content    58 

rhubarb  for  feed    297 

stall  width    25 

stomatitis    .   201 

\V 

Walnuts,  aphis   ;   926,  956 

black  walnut  on  oak  clearings    523 

blister  mite    795 

budding    896 

codling  moth   :  956 

Concord,  history   '.....  399 

die-back   596 

dropping   658 

early  irrigation  of    726 

grafting  over  black.. 3,  139,  235,  350  525 

grafting  on  pecan    443 

marketing  . .  .  .\   393 

mistletoe  on    139 

plowing  deep    259 

pruning    70 

seedlings  pruned    235 

varieties    924 

wire  girdle  for  bark  grafts   395 

white  wash  for  sunburn    475 

Weeds,  killing    691 

Wheat   347 

acreage    1919    367 

Baart   774.  933 

prophesies  for  1920    114 

situation    930 

smut  controlling  solution  experiments.  .  362 

worth  of  962 

Wine,  industry   169 

Wireworms   563 

Wool,  marketing    IS 

problems    382 

Worms,  nematodes  on  tomatoes    139 

wireworms  on  seed    139 

Z 

Zante  currants  .  . . '.  404.  761 


R 

Rabbits,  don't  for    747 

dressing   929 

ear  canker   .-  .".  .  914 

feeding    747 

protection  against    609 

profitable    627 

rules  for  raising    882 

salt  for  slobbers    851 

snuffles    979 

Raisin,  company   607 

standardization   353 

Red  Spider,  on  almonds   288,  240 


One  hundred  and  twenty  million 
pineapples  will  be  packed  by  Hawaii 
growers  this  year  for  shipment  abroad 
according  to  J.  K.  Butler,  a  freight 
traffic  manager  on  the  Islands.  This 
crop  will  be  worth  $22,500,000. 


C/  S.  Hixson  of  East  Biggs  has  a 
large  crew  at  work  packing  his  own 
large  crop  of  apricots  and  plums. 


SORGHUMS 

Now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  plant  Sorghums. 
AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 
620  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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'Chain ' 


Next  Time  You're  In  Town 

— notice  the  number  of  cars  you  see  equipped 
with  United  States  Tires. 

You'll  find  the  proportion  surprisingly  large. 

And  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  cars  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  or  other  fashionable  thoroughfares, 
you'd  find  the  same  preponderance  there. 

Everyone — folks  in  the  cities,  villages  or  on 
the  farms  want  tires  of  known  value  and  lasting 
dependability.  War  and  war  work  taught  them 
the  thrift  of  driving  on  good  tires. 

It  is  sheer  merit — built-in-goodness — that  has 
created  the  tremendous  and  growing  popularity 
of  United  States  Tires. 

Our  ideal— to  build  good  tires— the  best  tires 
that  can  be  built— is  appealing  to  rapidly  grow- 
ing numbers. 


■Usco 


It  ought  to  appeal  to  you. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good 


■  u 


m  ,1 


I 


